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FINEST  SUPPLIES  FOR  PENMEN  AND  ARTISTS 

All   goods  go  by  mail   postpaid  except  where 

express  or  freight  is  mentioned,  in  which   case 

carriage  is  paid  by  purchaser. 

Zanerian  Fine  Writer  Pen — The  best  and 
finest  fine  writing  pen  made — best  for  en- 
grossing, card  writing  and  all  fine  script 
work.    Gross  $1  00,  '4  Gross  26c.,  1  Doz 12c 

Zanerian  Ideal  Pen— One  of  the  best  pens 
made  for  general  penwork — business  or  or 
namental.  One  of  the  best  pens  for  be- 
ginners in  penmanship.  Gross  75c.,  K  Gross 
25c.,  1  Doz .-  lOc. 

Zanerian  Business  Pen  — A  smooth,  durable, 
common  sense  business  pen.  For  unshaded 
business  writing  it  has  never  been  e.\celled, 
if  equaled.    Gross  75c.,  %  Gross  25c.,  1  Doz.  10c. 

Gillotfs  Principality  No.  1  Pen— A  fine  writ- 
ing pen,  Gross$1.00,;4  Gross  25c.,  1  Doz 12  c. 

(Jillott's  Double  Elastic  E.  F.  No.  604  Pen  —  A 
medium  fine  writing  pen.  Gross  75c.,  \ 
Gross  25c..  1  Doz Wc. 

Gillotfs  Magnum  Quill  E.  F.  No.  601  Pen— A 

business     pen.  Grossl.OO,  >4  Gross25c..  1  Doz    r2c. 

Gillotfs  No.  303  E.  F.  Pen— Used  largely  for 
drawing  purposes.  Gross  $1.00,  ^4  Gross  25c. , 

1  Doz 12e 

Gillotfs  Lithographic  Pen  No.  290— One  of  the 

finest  pointed  drawing  pens  made.  6  pens 
25c.,  apens - 15c. 

Gillotfs  Crow  Quill  Pen  No.  659—  Very  fine 
points.    6  pens  25c,  3  pens -.  15c. 

Soennecken  Lettering  Pens  —  For  making 
German  Text,  Old  English,  and  all  broad 
pen  letters,  .'^et  of  12 -numbers  1,  ly,,  2,  2'^, 
3,  S%,  4,  5  and  6  single  pointed  and  10,  JO 
and  30  double  pointed 26c. 

Double  Holder  for  Soennecken  Pens— Holds 

2  pens  at  one  time       10c. 

Zanerian   Oblique    Penholder  —  Hand  made, 

rosewood,  12  inches  long  and    most   beau- 
tiful and  perfect  holder  made.     1  holder      50e. 
Excelsior  Oblique  Holder  — The  best  low  priced 
oblique  holder  made.     Many  hundreds  of  gross 
have  been  sold. 

1  Holder ---- 10c. 

1  Dozen.-  50c. 

»i  Gross -- $1.10 

I*  Gross - - --- -..  2.15 

1  Gross 4.25 

Straight  Penholder  —  Cork  tipped  and  best 
for    business    writing,    flourishing,    etc.    1 

holder. -- lOe 

Blank  Cards— White  bristol  with  finest  sur 
face  for  fine  penmanship. 


100  - 


28c. 

500  by  express - -  75c. 

1000  by  express    ..   - - $1.4ll 

Black  Cards— Best  made  for  white  ink. 


100. 


30e. 

500  by  express 75c. 

1000  by  express $1.40 

Zanerian  India  Ink— .\  fine  drawing  ink  and 
best  for  preparing  script  and  drawings  for 

photoengraving     1  Bottle       30c. 

Arnold's  Japan  Ink— Nearly  '„  pint  bottle- ..  40c. 

White  Ink— Very  fine.     Ibottle.--       -26c. 

Writing  Paper  —  Finest   12  lb.   paper  made. 
960  sheets  per  ream,  ruling  wide  and  faint. 

1  ream  by  express - $3.15 

Writing  Paper— Same  quality  as  above  men 
tioned  but  10  lb.  per  ream.     1  ream  by 


press 


$1.8.'i 


Practice  Paper  —  Best  for  the  money   to  be 

had.    1  ream  by  express $1.40 

Send  stamp  for  samples  of  paper. 

Envelopes— 100  fine  blue 40c. 

"  100  fine  white -  40c. 

"  1000  either  kind  by  express    tl.50 

When  you  need  anything  in  our  line  write 
us  for  prices,  as  we  can  furnish  almost  iinythinn 
and  save  you  money. 

Cash   must  accompany  all  orders.     Prices  are 
too  low    to    keep   accounts.     Remit    by    money 
order,  or  stamps  for  small  amounts. 
Address 

Zaneb  &  Bloser, 
Columbus.  O 


Success     in 


Juriiiy  leisure  hours,  will  fit 
irn  a  good  income  or  heautii, 
:  by  the  design  of  china,  Intt^fior^ 
decorations, wall-paper, rugs.carpetsand  other  , 
textiles,  hook  covers,  book  plates,  adverllse- 


lita. 


nus,  Christmas  cards,  etc. 


Ornamental  Design 


^  The  Smith  Premier 

^                     Tabulating  and 
^  Billing  riachine 

*^  An  Ever  Ready, 

^k)  Effective  Time  and 

^^  Labor  Saving 

*is  Device  for 

\a&  Premier  Users. 


^%'%'##4'  ^  %*  9*^4'%'%' 


Simplifies  Bill  Making  and  writing  figures  of  different 

denominations  in  columns. 

It  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  typewriter  for  usual  lines  of  work. 


ASK    FOR    OESCRIPTIV 


JLATOR    CATALOGUE. 


The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co. 

412  Walnut  St.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO, 
S.  E.  READ,  Mgr. 

COLUMBUS  OFFICE,  202  SPAHR  BUILDING. 


ATTEND  THE 
OHIO  BUSINESS 
INSTITUTE 


for  thoroug-h  instruclions  in"BUDGET"BOOKKEEPING, 
the  GREGG  SHORTHAND  and  TOUCH  TYPEWRITING. 
Our  motto  :  Up-to-date  in  everything.    Circulars  free. 

ROWLAND  Sc  ROGERS,  Proprietors 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  BnildiQg.  COLUMBUS.  OHIO. 


ESTERBROOK'S   STEEL   PENS 

THE   MOST  POPULAR   IN   USE 


EACH  PEK  GflREFDLLY  EXIIiniNED  AND  HBSOLDTELY  GDHRflNTEED. 

Always  Ask  for  Esterbrook's  Pens.    All  Stationers  Have  Them. 

THE    ESTERBROOK     STEEL    PEN    MANUFACTURING    CO., 


26  John  Street.  New  York, 


Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


TittT[RRY[NORAVIh|(l  CO. 

mon  GRADE  BOOK  AND  COMMERCIAL  ILLUSTRATORS. 
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Columbus,  Ohio,  September,   1900. 


Whole  No.  26 


Ohio    Commercial    and    Special 
Ceacbers'  Jlssociation 

mectina  Sept.  28  and  29,  1900,  Held  in 

Sandusky  City  Business  eollese. 

Sandusky,  O. 

Sandusky  was  chosen  as  the  place  for 
holding  .State  meeting,  as  it  affitrds  every 
one  an  oppfirtnnity  to  visit  on  L,ake  Erie 
and  islands  and  enjoy  the  water,  beautiful 
scenery,  and  liistorical  places,  such  as  John- 
son's Island,  Perry's  Cave  (Put-in-Bay),etc. 
Again  no  member  or  teacher  can  remain 
away  with  an  excuse  of  excessive  railroad 
fare,  for  all  roads  running  into  .Sandusky 
have  a  reduced  or  excursion  rate  good  for 
one,  three,  eight  and  thirty  days  limit  clos- 
ing .September  .'10,  thereby  giving  every  pro- 
gressive and  wide  awake  teacher  an  opiMir- 
tiinity  to  attend  the  nu-etingjind  feast  upon 
the  excellent  program  which  has  been 
arranged. 

Hotel  rates  have  been  secured  atid  by  pre- 
senting membership  tickets  of  Association, 
teachers  will  secure  a  very  desirable  rate. 

FolU)wing  is  the  program: 

(IKGAMZ.VTIDX. 

Pres.— J.  F.  Barnhart.  Akron. 

Vice  Pres.^Miss  Ella  U.  Hartholomew. 
Springfield. 

Treas.— W.  \V.  Patterson,  Canton. 

Sec'y.— Mrs.  Jennie  Downond,  Mapstielil. 

Executive  Committee— E.  E.  Hush,  San- 
dusky; C.  A.  Bliss,  Columbus;  Mrs.  Belle 
Wilcox,  Dayton. 

PROGRA?!. 

Friday  Afternoon.— 1:00  to  3:00— Visiting 
Schools. 

•3:00  to  5 ;«)— Boating. 

d:OU  to  fi:Oa- Visit  to  State  Soldiers'  and  Sail- 
ors' Home. 

EVENINING    SESSION. 
Temple  Hall— 7:30. 

Music-Chorus. 

"  Wherein  are  Shorthand  S>'stems  Alike" 
—  1).  1).  Mueller,  Cincinnati. 

"  The  Development  of  Art"— Miss  Allegona 
Fockens,  Toledo.  (.This  lecture  will  be  illus- 
trated by  100  stereoptican  views,  showing 
the  development  of  art  from  its  beginning 
in  early  Egypt  down  to  the  present  time.) 

"What  is  a  Standard  in  Penmanship"— 
J.  S.  Merrill,  Uriiana. 

Keport  of  committee  to  formulate  a  plan 
for  course  of  study,  etc.— C.  M.  Bartlett,  Cin- 
cinnati; T.  W.  Bookmyer,  Sandusky;  W.  W. 
Patterson,  Canton;  A.  D.  Wilt,  Dayton, 
Cimimittee. 

*Boating  includes  sail  upon  Sandusky  Bay  and 
Lake  Erie,  trip  to  Cedar  Point  and  Johnson's 
Island-  Members  wishinjj  10  visit  Lakeside.  Put- 
in-Bay or  Islands  can  do  so  at  a  trifling  expense. 


ROUND   TABLE   TOPICS. 
General  Discussion. 

"  Xeeds  of  Modern  Business  School." 

"  How  to  Systeniize  Shorthand  and  Type 
writing  Instruction." 

"  When  and  How  to  Begin  Cohir." 

•■  When  to  Begin  Movement  in  Grades." 

"  What  can  be  Done  with  Actual  Business 
in  Public  Schools?" 

'■  Pencil  Painting— How  Teach  it  ?" 

SATl'RDAY    ?IORXIXG    SESSION.  ■ 

Sandusky  City  Business  Collegt^ 

8:30  to  11:30. 

Solo— (a)  "The  Robin  Sings  in  the  Apple 
Tree"— MacDowell.  (M  "The  Blue  Bell  "- 
MacDowell.  (c)  "  Lad<lie  "-Mrs.  James  An- 
drews. 

Welcome  Address— Supt.  H.  B.  Williams, 
Santlusky. 

Resixmse- A.  D.  Wilt.  Dayton. 

President's  Address  — J.  F.  Barnhart. 
Akron. 

"Business  Penmanship— Present  and  I'u- 
ture"— J.  P.  Jones,  Marion. 

Discussion— W.  F.  Ries.  Toledo;  W.  W. 
Patterson,  Canton. 

"Law  of  Contracts, Common  Application  ' 
—Judge  Eynn  W.  Hull.  Sandusky 

"Position  Writing"— Jerome  B.  Howiird. 
Cincinnati. 

Discussion— W.  .S.  Rogers.  S  a  n  d  u  s  k  v  ; 
Cyrus  W.  Field,  Akron. 

.\FTERNOO.\    SESSION. 
1:00  P.  ?I. 

Solo— "Forest  Song"  (from  Robin  Hood)— 
Mrs.  James  Andrews. 

"Our  Brothers  Across  the  Border"- Prof. 
T.  W.  Bookmyer,  Sandusky. 

"  The  Relation  of  Drawing  to  Other  School 
Studies  "—Prof.  Frank  Abom,  Cleveland. 

Discussion— Miss  Alice  Gillipsie,  Zanes- 
ville;  Miss  Helen  Frazer,  Columlms;  W.  F. 
Giluiore,  Canton. 

"Methods  of  Teaching  Simplified  Pen- 
manship"-Miss  Emily  Gettins,  Youngs- 
town. 

Discusssion- C.  E.Town,  Zanesville:  C.  G. 
Caylioe,  Bucyrus. 

EXHIBIT. 

In  resp<")nse  to  a  suggestion  offered  at  our 
Columbus  meeting  last  .May,  a  r< 
set  apart  for  the  displa\-  of  work. 

■•Supervisors  and  commercial  texichers 
urged  to  bring  exhibits coveringthevarir 
departments  of  their  work  rejiresented 
association. 


11  \« 


31  6ood  Ulord  front  mr.  Bustus 

The  atmoinicenient  that  the  Pe.nmax-Ar- 
TI.ST  .\NI>  BlSIXESS  EnrcvTOR  is  going  to 
become  a  monthlv.  will  be  hailed  with  great 
joy  by  its  many  thousands  of  admirers  all 
over  this  coim'try.  You  are  doing  a  great 
work  in  this  line,  and  I  trust  vou  nuiv  reap 
your  reward.  J.  E.  Grsrrs. 

Gustus  School,  Moline.  III. 


Cncouragina  Words  from  £.  m.  Barber 

Office  of 

The  Appraiser  of  Merchandise, 

Port  of  New  York,  X.  Y. 

JUNE,  12. 1900. 
MESSRS.  Z.\XER  &  BLOSKR, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
GENTI.E?IEX  : 

This  is  an  age  of  expansion,  of  improve- 
ments, and  i>f  progress.  The  announcement 
in  the  current  number  of  The  Penm.w  .\xd 
Artist  concerning  the  addition  to  vour 
paper  of  a  (lepartnient  of  Hu^-iiuss  Hduca- 
tii>il  proves  that  \  on  are  fullx  aljreast  of  the 
age.  I  hasten  to  tender  my  hearty  congrat- 
ulation^ to  \-ou,  il)  upon  recognizing  the 
opportiniit>-  for  making  an  invasion  into  a 
field  that  was  iust  readv  to  be  invaded,  and 
C-'l  upon  the  sag;icitv  that  vou  have  shown 
in  the  securing  of  Mr.  E.  E'.  Gavlord,  as  edi- 
itor  of  this  new  ilepartnient. 

With  :i  less  able  editor  I  should  have  seri- 
ous iloubts  (.f  .\ou  fulfilling  the  following 
prophec>-.  whicii  I  quote  from  the  announce- 
ment lief<)re  me: 

"Our  aim  is  to  present  the  commercial 
branches  on  a  broader  basis,  in  a  more  logi- 
cal, instructive,  and  interesting  manner, 
and  with  more  care  in  editorial  oversight, 
than  has  ever  been  attempted  in  a  similar 
j(iurnal." 

Surely,  that  is  high  ground  upon  which 
to  pitch  a  prospective  editorial  tent,  but  I 
believe  that  Mr.  Gaylord  is  end. .wed  with 
that  kind  of  executive  equipment  which 
will  prove  that  you  have  made  no  mistake 
as  to  the  pro|)er  altitude  for  the  pitching  of 
the  new  editorial  eyrie. 

I  bespe:ik  for  the  new  periodical  a  Iiright 
future,  and  1  sincerelv  hope  that  it  will  re- 
ceive the  substantial  supp.irt  of  that  large 
and  gn.wing  body  of  ]>rogris-ive  conmier- 
cial  teacher-- to  wli \our  iniblished  pros- 
pectus will  ;ipp:_-al  with  especial  force 


cerelv 


EbGAR  M.  B.^RBER. 


GOOD   PENMANSHIP  IS  THE  RESULT  OF   CLEAR   PERCEPTS  AND  CONTROLLED   MOVEMENTS. 

Helpfulness     The  oliject  of  these  U-ssr.iis  is  to  be  lielpful  to  the  home  student  as  well  as  to  the  student  working  unde 

teacher.     My  aim  will  be  to  instruct  by  word  and  copy  and  to  enthuse.     Practicability  will  be  the  watchwor 

writing  the  end,  and   concise  instruction  and    intellii^ent   practice  the  means.     I  can   insure  a  i^mxl    handwriting^  to  all 


instructions  g-iven. 

Stimulant  for  Improvement  To  tlie  iiKlhitiiial  practicing  from  tliese  lessons  without  tiie  aid  of  a  personal  teacher  of 
mailing  the  most  iniprovement  between  September,  ISOO,  and  July,  1901,  certificate  will  be  gi 
sclmul  following  most  closely  these  lessons  as  revealed  by  specimens  from  students  sent  from  month  to  montli  and  n: 
improvement,  a  certificate  will  be  granted.  Tliese  certificates  will  be  engrossed  in  the  form  of  diplomas  and  represent  m 
from-tlie-peti  writing,  lettering,  and  flourishing.  Submit  in  your  very  best  iiand  tlie  following  words:  ,  "  Writing  is  a  utilita] 
can  be  acquired  by  proper  practice."    Date,  sign,  and  send  same  to  me  before  you  begin  practice  upon  tlie  lessons. 


professional 
i-gil.le.  rapid 
I    f.>llow  the 

writing  and 
veil.  To  the 
.aking  most 
y  best  fresh 
rian  art.  and 


Position     Positions  involve  three  things:    body,  hand,  and  paper.    Tlie  body  should  lean  neither  against  the  chair-back  nor  the  table 
The  former  brings  on  drowsiness  and  tlie  latter  brings  on  ill  liealtli.    The  illustration  expresses  my  idea  of  a  good  position. 

The  hand  and  pen  are  illustrated  lierewith.  The  former  should  glide  upon  the  side  of  the  first  joint  of  the  little  finger  or  upon  the 
tips  of  the  little  and  tliird  fingers.    The  holder  may  point  over  tlie  shoulder  or  ell)ow,  or  between  the  two. 

The  paper  should  be  held  about  as  in  No.  2  in  the  illustration.  It  may  be  held  more  nearly  parallel  to  the  table  as  in  .\o.  1,  or  to  the 
forearm  as  in  No.  3.  The  angle  of  the  paper  is  a  very  important  factor  in  determining  the  kind  of  movement  to  be  eniplo>-ed,  slant  and 
style  of  writing,  etc. 

movement    There  are  three  general   movements  employed   in  writing,  known   as  finger  movement,  arm  ( liy  some  called   nniscular) 
inovement,  and  combined    movement.    The  latter  is  the  one  most   desired,  yet  the  arm  movement  is  the  one  that  needs 
to  be  taught.    But  little  finger  action  is  necessary  in  these  lessons.    Arm  movement  will  be  the  basic  movement,  with  such  niodifica- 
tiims  as  I  shall  direct. 

Finger  movement  is  easy  to  acquire  but  tiring  and  too  limited  for  quantitative  writing.  Arm  movement  is  difficult  to  acquire  but 
dural^le  and  comparatively  easy  when  mastered.    Comliined  mo\-ement  is  a  union  of  the  foregoing. 

materials  A  good  quality  of  foolscap  or 
letter  paper,  a  cork-tipped, 
straight  holder,  medium,  smooth-pointed 
pens,  free-flowing  ink,  and  a  blotter  for 
underneath  the  writing  hand  are  the  nec- 
essary articles  for  practice.  A  clear  head, 
a  watchful  eye,  a  willing,  untiring  hand, 
are  :ilso  much  needed  articles. 

Creation  and  Control  The  muscles  that 
open  and  close  the 
hand  are  situated  between  the  wrist  and 
elbow.  Those  which  cause  the  forearm  to 
act  like  a  hinge  at  the  elbow  are  situated 
between  the  elbow  and  shoulder.  The 
ones  which  move  the  whole  arm  from  the 
shoulder  are  located  above  and  about  the 
shoulder.     The  last  give  freedom  and  grace 

to  writing  while  the  first  assist  in  the  details  Mo\  ement  is  controlled  prinianlj  b^  the  mind  t 
trolled  also  b^  outside  agencies  the  f<irc  irm  and  hand  re-t-  These  limit  if  used  \MseU ,  the  otl 
The  httU  fln,;cr  should  ^lip  freeU  piituul  irl\  in  the  up-troke^  and  from  left  to  n,ihf  The  fore  i 
rc^t«hik  till  p(_n  1^  on  the  paper  but  -liitt  t  tlu  ri^lit  thrct  or  four  tinu~  in  writm,,'  n  ro>~s  t\h 
pirilUl   to  tlu    dc~K    tlu   i1Im>w    mu^t  1  i    --Intti  <1  ofti  m  r  th  in  if  held  par  ilk  1  to  tlu    fort  irni 


?  same  as  it  is  created. 
r\Mse  reckless  action  of  tin 
11  rest  in  front  of  the  elbow  i 
pige.     If  the  paper  is  held 
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Qk>dh&  ^bniTUirv-^C^U^  and  Q\»)imm  Sdwmkr^^  5 

Ho.  I  With  the  arm  restiiij,'  »n  the  muscle  in  fr.mt  of  tlie  elbow  and  without  any  action  of  the  fln(cers,  begin  making  the  retrace 
ovals  in  the  first  line,  aiming  to  make  them  freely  and  uniform  in  size,  shape  and  slant.  They  should  be  made  at  the  rate  of 
about  180  revolutions  per  minute.  Xow  do  not  think  you  ought  to  equal  the  copy  in  a  few  minutes' practice.  Remember,  perseverence 
is  one  of  the  essential  elements  for  success.  After  filling  systematically  from  one  to  a  dozen  pages  of  this  form,  and  after  you  have 
made  a  decided  improvement,  proceed  to  the  e.xercise  in  the  center.  This  will  be  considerably  more  difficult  and  will  be  somewhat 
discourflgi.ig  at  first.  Make  it  about  one-third  of  the  way  across  the  page,  then  raise  the  pen  and  shift  the  elbow  a  little  to  the  right 
and  proceed  as  far  again.  "  Line  upon  line"  is  the  rule  here  as  elsewhere,  until  improvement  is  noticeable.  The  third  line  will  be  easy, 
if  the  others  have  been  mastered.  U.se  no  slow,  sluggish,  cramped,  or  finger  action.  The  hand  should  glide  easily  on  the  little  finger 
in  these  exercises.     Keep  a  sheet  of  your  first  practice  for  future  referetir<'.  atui  perhaps.  amuseiTient. 


2  , 
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no.  2  The  little  o\als  in  tlie  lirst  line  should  be  made  at  : 
the  first  exercise,  the  little  finger  should  glifle  tow; 
not  be  used  in  any  of  the  work  on  this  plate.  The  elbow  ; 
made  as  rapidly  as  the  preceding  ones.  These  little,  eleme 
and  you  will  succeed.  Re  sure  to  make  a  strong  distincti 
the  angles.    The  last  form  given  is  difficult   but  must  be 


1  high  rate  of  speed,  from  Utlt)  to  ajO  revolutions  to  the  minute.  In  all  except 
ird  the  right,  but  it  need  not  slip  much  up-and-down.  The  fingers  should 
hould  serve  as  the  center  of  action.  The  forms  on  the  fifth  line  cannot  be 
itary  exercises  and  forms  are  the  foundation  of  good  writing.  Master  them 
in  between  turn  and  angle.  See  how  rounding  the  turns,  and  how  sharp 
nastered,  if   you  would   succeed  as  a  good   business  penman.    Make  it  less 


rapidly  than  the  others,  but  not  slowly.    Make  from  60  to  100  to  the  minute.    See  that  upper  and  lower  turns  are  the  same.    Don't 
the  fingers.    Be  critical,  be  observing,  be  painstaking.    Examine  all  forms  carefully  and  closely.    Don't  be  easily  satisfied. 


spaced  widely  between  the  letter 
same.    Avoid  the  common   fault; 
this    oblong  cut.     The    first  form 
cause    of   indefiniteness    of    turn 
second  resembles 
like 


lal 


s  shown  on  top  li' 
as  indicated   in 
■esembles    //,  be- 
snd    angle.     The 
•:.     The  last  looks 


Turn  the  letter  up  side  do 


re,  and  is  the  result  of  finishing  with  a  jerk, 
more  principle.    Use  an  easy,  gliding,  semi-rolling  moveni 
the  //'s  at  sbout  the  rate  of  (»ne  a  second,  and  the  /*i's  in 
between  letters  (not  in  letters)  for  freedom,  ease  and  grace. 


eiit  in  these  letters  and  a 
proportion.    Keep  angles 


0  the  fact  tl 
ice  one  page  of  the  m's 
:i  to  discover  whether  ; 
Study  form  critically, 
the  top.  To  do  this,  u 
the  hand,  but  do  not  u; 
What  is  trueof  forTM 
isequally  trueof  the  ;. 
ords.  Little  or  no  Hug 
and   turi;s  distinct,  al 


t  has  one  angle  and  three  t 
;'s  si>.gly,  then  joined,  and  tliei 
er  \-ou  are  making  all  turns  th 
Make  o  round  and  close  it  a 
■e  a  quick  circular  action  c 
;  the  thumb  and  first  finge 
nd  common  faults  in  the  / 
.  except  that  it  contains  on 
r  action  is  necessary-.  Mak 
ays.    Practice  wide  spacin 


10.  4     This  plate  shows  how  to  practice.     It  represents  a  fragment  of  a  page  partially  finished.     One  tin 

as  t»f  other  things.    Practice  carefully  page  after  page  of  each   form  given  in  this  series  of  lesso 

ind  success  will  crown   your  efforts.    The  muscle  can   be  trained  only  through  activity  of  the   right  ki 

ight  kind  of  practice    produces  improvement.    Poor  practice  is  time  and  effort  wasted.    Be  sure   you  a 


at  a  time  is  as  true  of  this 

as  illustrated   in  this  plate 

Remember  that  t)nly  the 

right  before   j'ou  go  ahead. 


.\nd  it  will  take  much  practice  to  produce  substantial  results.    The  big  muscles  are  stubborn  and  nnist  be  drilled  daily,  carefully  and 
perseveringly.    See  that  the  pen  and  hand  move  easily  to  the  right,  and  that  turns  and  angles  are  unlike  in  each  letter. 


<^^ni€^Bbin%i»rv-£Shlibt  and  &uiMJ^€i»i>£«Uiccil(rr^^^ 


no.  5 


study  shape  and  relative  size  of  the  capital  and  small  o.    Make  both  with  an  easy,  rolling  motion.    The  little  finger  should  slip 
freely  in  making  the  capital,  but  it  need  to  sliponly  in  going  from  letter  to  letter  in  the  small  o.    Finish  the  capital  with  the  pen 


in  motion,  hut  pause  slightly  in  finishing  the  small  letter. 

This  little  oblong  illustrates  two  common  faults  in  making 

the  small  n.    The  first  is  the  result  of  using  a  movement 

too  similar  to  that  used  in  i,  and  the  second  is  the  result  of 

dropping  the  finishing  stroke  too  far.    .\void  these  tend- 

making  the  small  o  much  as  the  arm  rolls  on  the  muscle  in  front  of  the  elbow 

weird  Oniiiti,  and  sec  with  what  ease  and  freedom  you  can  write  it.     Write  thi 


encies  by  always  curving  the  first  down  stroke,  by  closing 
it  at  the  top,  and  by  going  direct  to  the  right  with  the 
finish.  The  first  form  resembes  r,  and  the  last  resembles 
a.  Keep  the  finish  of  the  capital  liigh  so  that  it  will  not 
resemble  A.  The  hand  may  roll  on  the  little  finger  in 
n  making  the  capital.  Study  spacing  between  letters  in  the 
word  about  fifteen  times  in  a  miTiute. 


he  i  is  composed  of  one  angle,  one  turn,  and  one  dot.    The  latter  should  be  placed  but  a  little  above  the  letter  and  not  tu  the 
of  it.    >Iake  the  i  exercise  (in  the  center  at  the  topi  with  a  semi-rolling  movement.    Pause  slightly  at  each  letter  in  the 
spaced  exercises.    Never  loop  the  i  or  it  will  resemble  e,  and  ne\'er  make  an  angle  at  the  base  or  it  may  resemble  an   r.    Maintain  t 
where  there  should  be  turns  and  angles  where  there  should  be  angles,  and  legibility  will  follow,  no  matter  what  speed  is  employed 
The  II  contains  two  angles  and  two  turns  and  is  therefore  a  doiible  i,  minus  the  dots.    The  ir  is  the  same  as  the  //,  phis  a  fir 


stroke  of  the  nature  of  a  closed  loop  or  dul.    Pause  slightl\-    in   inaki 

resembles  n  as    much  as   //  because  the 

turns  and  angles  are  similar.    The  secttin! 

form   resembles  a  because  of  the  irregu 

larity  of  the  down  strokes.    The  third  form 

liioks  like  io,  and  is  the  result  of  making 

Avoid  these  illegible  tendencies  as  you  woidd  any  other  bad  habit.    IIlc 

concerning  these  details  than  lack  of  skill. 

Write  all  of  these  forms  without  finger  action,  except  in  llu-  finish  of  tl 
line  to  overcome  finger  movement  and  to  enlti\-ate  ease  and  freedom. 


the  finishing  part.  The  first  form  in  the  accompanying 
the  second  part  of  w  too  narrow. 
)urth  form  resembles  an  angular  in 
ause  the  finish  is  dropped  too  low 
lade  too  angular.  The  last  form  re; 
les  tic  because  of  the  open-loop  fit 
:he  result  of  carelessness  and  ignor: 


igUt 
nide 
urns 

hitg 

r  cut 


slight   finger  emphasis.     P 


tli< 


huge 


no.  7     The  C  starts  towanl  the  left  rather  than  downward.     Use  a  rolling  motion  from  start  to  finish 

are  necessary.     Be  sure  to   curve   the  first  stroke.     This  can   be  done   only  by  starting  with  a  circular  motion.     Kemember  th; 

in  free  writing  the  forms  are  but  pictures  of  motion.  If  the  forms  are  poor,  the  motions  are  pour.  The  motions  may  be  poor  becau; 
of  lack  of  training  and  because  of  poor  directions  from  the  head  due  to  imperfect  percepts  of  the  forms  of  letters.  Make  siire  tin 
you  see  clearly  the  proportion  and  shape  of  the  letter  yon  desire  to  make.  To  secure  this  definiteness  of  percept,  trace  slowly  ovi 
the  large  form  with  a  dry  pen,  and  then  draw  it  slowly.  It  is  an  established  fact  that  we  can,  with  but  little  practice,  draw  any  fori 
we  can  see  clearly  in  the  mind.  This  can  be  done  even  with  the  left  hand.  Of  course  such  forms  will  be  jagged,  but  they  will  "  te 
tales  fnit  of  school"  (mind).  Be  sure  you  see  definitely,  then  practice  systematically,  persistently,  intelligently.  Arm  movement 
what  >-(iu  need  to  use  throughout  this  j>late. 

Criticisms    Will  be  given  freely  to  those  who  send  specimens  of  their  systematic,  careful  practice.    .Such  specimens  should  reach  in 

not  later  than   the  fifth  of   the   month.    Address   such   specimens  to   Zaner,  Columbus,  (>.,  and   inclose   return    postage 


you 


sh  specimens  return 


^^  f 


yfi^^t.-g'-i:^'^^^i!>t^^^^,      ^f. 


MODEL  BUSINESS  LETTER,    BY  L.   MADARASZ.   PENMAN   IN 
THE  HEFFLEY  SCHOOL,    BROOKLYN.   N.  Y. 


Cessons  in  Professional  Business 
Ulritina 


BY   H.  B.  J.BHJIAN,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  WITH 
SPENCEKIAN   BUSINESS   COLLEGE 

111  preparing  these  lessons  no  attempt  has 
lieeii  made  t(i  cover  a  complete  conrse  iti 
writing,  but  each  lesson  shall  contain 
enough  to  assist  any  devoted  student  to 
higher  and  better  results. 

Lesson  No.  1  contains  all  the  one  space 
letters,  so  by  practicing  on  this  lesson  you 
will  completely  cover  the  letters  which  are 
used  most  in  writing.  The  letters  should 
be  studied  so  that  you  may  practice  in  the 
right  direction.  You  have  no  time  to  waste 
on  false  not  ions  concerning  the  construction 
of  letters. 

In  letters  i,  u,n,  ni,  v,  w  and  x  make  the 
down  strokes  straight  to  the  base  line  before 
you  turn  and  establish  a  uniform  slant  for 
all  your  letters,  and  distinctly  separate  the 
letters  in  each  group  or  word. 

Follow  the  copy  — this  means  in  form, 
shade,  size,  slant,  etc.  Put  in  considerable 
tune  on  each  letter.  Avoid  the  habit  of 
■  copies  before  vou  have  ac- 
ythiMK  in  the  way  of  bette 


complisl 
results  f 
once  leal 
see  sonit 
then  be 
writing. 


Wli 


th. 


■  last  I 
rk  to 
euienl 
road  to  genuine 

I  the  ey 


itil 


ill 


It  takes  time  to  train  the  eve  and  muscles 
so  do  not  imagine  that  vou  will  learn  it  in  a 
few  days,  Imt  keep  at  it  day  bv  day  and  you 
will  become  master  of  a  good  business  hand 
within  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 


^,.y7-7'7,-&^7'-%--7yV^ 


Che  Field 


ALL  MATTER  FOR  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 
SHOULD  BE  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  EDITOR.  E.  E. 
OAYLORD.   BEVERLY,   MASS. 

Salutatory 

In  eiiterini^  the  Held  of  special 
]ieriodical  literature,  it  is 
thought  that  this  department  is  not  neces- 
sarily poaching  njion  the  preserves  of  any  of 
the  excellent  journals  now  published  in  the 
interests  of  commercial  teachers.  They  each 
serve  their  purpose  adriiiral>ly,  but  ]ieniiian- 
ship  is  to  Business  Education  as  a  part  is 
to  the  whole.  Methods  of  teaching  (len- 
uianship  have  been  set  forth  in  well  known 
journals,  to  the  benefit  of  hundreds  of 
teachers  and  thousands  of  pupils.  Why 
cannot  the  same  thing  be  done  for  each  of 
the  other  branches  included  in  a  broad  busi- 
ness course  ? 


Its  Extent 


What   is   a   broad   busines 


course?  Not  to  go  into  details, 
it  is  a  course  in<>luding  the  subjects  with 
which  a  man  must  be  acijuainted  in  order 
not  only  to  record  business  transactions 
properly  —  sometimes  called  the  technique 
of  business — but  also  to  originate  business 
transactions.  As  this  takes  us  into  practic- 
ally every  field  of  human  industry,  the 
range  of  topics  discussed  in  this  department 
shall  not  be  limited  to  subjects  now  taught 
by  commercial  teachers  in  either  private 
commercial  schools  or  commercial  de]>art- 
ments  of  public  schools,  nor  yet  to  the  de- 
partments of  commerce  now  organizing  in 
some  of  our  foremost  universities,  for  Busi- 
ness Education  has  received,  in  this 
country,  practically  no  attention,  as  com- 
pared with  its  develojiment  in  Europe. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may 
Cbe  BusU  unilerstand  the  cubic  dimen- 
ness man's   .  ,  ,,  .  ^       i  ■     ,    ,i 

Uiew  Point  ''"""  ''^  ""^  great  subiect,  the 
views  of  business  men,  as  well 
as  those  of  teachers  will  be  presented.  The 
well  informed  business  men  of  this  country 
are  thoroughly  awake  to  the  importance  of 
this  factor  in  the  great  problem  of  future 
trade  development.  It  is  only  within  a  few 
years  that  our  manufacturers  have  gone  into 
foreign  markets  to  compete  for  business 
with  the  commercially-educated  agents  of 
German,  Belgian,  Austrian,  French,  and 
Italian  manufacturers.  The  result,  though 
astonishing  to  the  salesmen  who  were  used 
to  selling  goods  in  none  but  home  markets, 
was  not  so  disastrous  as  might  have  been 
expected,  owing  to  compensating  conditions. 


This  de]iartuient  shall  be  kept 
from  the  ;„  close  toucli  with  business 
Business  ,,  ....  , 

manager's  ''""eges,  and  discussions  of 
Oesl(  problems  peculiar  to  this  class 

of  schools  shall  receive  esjjecial 
attention.  Office  details,  relations  of  man- 
ager to  pupils,  to  parents,  to  business  men, 
to  teachers;  systematizing  correspondence, 
names  of  prosjiective  students,  students 
placed  in  positions,  calls  from  business  men, 
elc;  methods  of  discipline;  methods  of 
advertising;  relations  to  public  schools,  etc. 
—  these  are  suggestive  of  what  may  be  e.\- 
pected . 


In  Beneral 


Briefly,  this  department  will 
present  methods  of  teaching, 
articles  on  subject  matter  to  be  taught,  de- 
scrii)tion8  of  schools  and  their  work,  and 
discussions  of  ipiestions  of  direct  interest  to 
live  commercial  teachers  everywhere.  I 
shall  welcome  suggestions  and  criticisms. 

The  publishers  are  known  to  practically 
every  commercial  teacher  in  this  country. 
They  have  established  a  national  reputation 
for  fairness,  originality,  toleration,  and  the 
catholicity  of  thought  that  is  the  hall-mark 
of  a  liberal  mind.  They  have,  with  char- 
acteristic liberality,  agreed  to  give  to  this 
department  every  pfisaible  advantage,  plac- 
ing no  fetters  upon  its  editor,  and  limiting 
the  space  devoted  to  the  department,  only 
long  enough  to  test  the  desire  of  commer- 
cial teachers  for  a  broadly  representative 
journal. 

Trusting  that  I  may  have  the  cordial  co- 
operation of  all  commercial  teachers,  I  am. 
Fraternally, 

E.  E.  Gayi.ord. 

Beverly,  Mass.,  Aug.  1,  1900. 


If  the  cause   of  business  edu- 

Business      cation  were  to  be  judged  by  the 

5i*Vf  ?*  interest  in  the  summer  meeting 

at  tne  i    1 1    ■  ■       .■  -.i    .. 

n.  €.  H.         heta    m    coniunction  with    the 

National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, one  might  be  excused  for  harlioring  a 
l)e8simistic  view  of  its  future.    . 

While,  in  many  respects,  it  was  a  good 
thing  to  hold  the  convention  in  Charleston, 
its  being  taken  there  doubtle.ss  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  slender  attendance; 
for,  in  spite  of  assurances  to  the  contrary, 
the  average  teacher  was  certain  that  Charles- 
ton was  a  hot  place.  However,  the  place 
of  meeting  is  but  an  incident.  Not  one 
of  the  meetings  with  the  N.  E.  A.  has  been 
well  attended  ;  that  is,  in  comi>arison  with 
meetings  of  The  Commercial  Teachers' 
Federation  or  The  P^astern  Commercial 
Teachers'  Association. 


The  Buffalo  meeting  had  a  fairly  <; 
attendance,  but  the  Milwaukee  meeting  was 
not  large.  The  Washington  gathering  was, 
in  numbers,  a  flat  fizzle  :  and,  although  the 
session  in  Los  Angeles  was  better  attended 
than  the  one  in  Washington,  the  Charleston 
convention  is  again  a  practical  failure. 

There  are  at  least  three  causes  of  these 
unenthusiastic  meetings.  First,  there  has 
been  really  no  community  of  interest  be- 
tween the  Business  Educators'  section  and 
the  N.  E.  A.  Secondly,  the  programs  have 
been  made  up  late,  or  were  insufficiently 
advertised,  or  were  not  attractive  enough  to 
induce  poorly-))aid  commercial  teachers  to 
travel  hundreds  of  miles  to  listen  or  take 
part,  at  a  time  when  money  is  hardest  to 
get.  Thirdly,  one  interstate  or  national 
meeting  a  year  is  about  all  that  the  average 
teacher  can  afford  to  attend  —  the  genial 
rejiresentatives  of  publishers,  the  editors, 
and  the  "jiners"  are  excepted,  for  of 
course  they  have  "  money  to  burn  "  —  and, 
as  their  needs  are  better  met  by  our  two 
large,  independent  associations,  they  prefer 
to  attend  the  meetings  of  those  associations. 

We  suggest  that  the  Business  Educators' 
section  of  the  N.  E.  A.  be  discontinued  or 
else  taken  hold  of  vigorously  by  connuer<'ial 
teachers  in  the  public  schools,  whose  inter- 
ests are  more  nearly  consonant  with  those 
of  the  larger  body. 

Later  —  Mr.  Springer's  excellent  report 
shows  that  excellent  jiapers  were  read — to 
empty  seats;  and  the  foregoing  suggestion 
as  to  inanageiueut  was  carried  out. 


Cbe  The   limitations   of  our  sjiace 

nf.t£kt!!  forbid  our  carrying  at  one  time 

number  n     i  ^i,     ■   »        T-        i-  t 

all   ot   the   interesting   lines  ot 

work  we  have  planned,  but  that  only  adds 

to  the  possibility  of  variety.     Our  October 

number    will    contain    Mr.    W.    .1.    Amos' 

monthly  review  of  periodical    literature  in 

its  relation  to  commercial  geography.     This 

must  prove  of  great  assistance  to  ambitious 

teachers  of  this  fascinating  subject. 

We  shall  have  illustrated  articles  describ- 
ing the  work  of  our  great  private  business 
schools,  the  commercial  departments  of  some 
of  the  most  important  public  schools  and 
universities,  and  the  most  notable  schools  of 
Eurojie.  The  first  article  will  appear  in 
our  next  number. 

"The  Commercial  High  School  Course," 
a  singularly  vigorous  jiaper  read  at  Charles- 
ton by  Mr.  William  E.  Doggett,  Principal 
of  the  Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn, 
will  appear  in  the  next  number. 

Teachers  of  Business  Arithmetic  will  be 
interested  in  a  series  of  four  articles  on 
Rapid  Calculation,  the  first  of  which  will 
appear  in  the  October  number.  These  are 
]ire))ared  by  Mr.  Charles  S.  Clark,  recently 
of  Shoemaker  &  (Uark's  Fall  River  (Mass) 
Business  School,  now  of  the  Rochester  In- 
stitute of  Science,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
t'lark  is  a  specialist  in  the  teaching  of  this 
subject,  whose  work  is  well  known  both  in 
the  East  and  in  the  West. 


QJb^FTU^eniTUirk-^iU^  and  6uiwwl)t>  ^dwcfttw^^l^ 


Cbis  Every    reader    will    enjoy    the 

number  splendid  report  prepared  for 
us  ^by  Mr.  I).  AV.  S|iringer,  who  was  en- 
gaged for  the  purpose  last  spring.  He  is  a 
peerless  chef.  He  has  served  the  savory 
viands  in  so  tempting  a  manner  that  every 
reader  will  wish  he  had  been  there. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  John  R.  Carnell 
for  the  concise  article  on  "  Comiuercial  Ed- 
ucation at  the  Paris  Exposition."  Tliose 
of  us  who  could  not  be  there  will  feel  partly 
coiupensated  by  Mr.  ().  M.  Powers'  graphic 
description  of  the  Paris  Exposition. 

Mr.  Wm.  .].  Amos  begins  in  this  number 
regular  monthly  contributions  on  Commer- 
cial (Teograi>hy.  This  is  a  very  bright 
man's  specialty.  He  is  teaching  the  subject 
in  Peirce  School  of  Business,  the  largest 
business  school  in  the  world,  in  I'hiladel- 
jihia,  the  best  city  in  this  country  in  which 
to  teach  Commercial  Geography. 


Cbrouab   the    Paris    Exposition 
with  O.  m.  Powers 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  Paris  Exposition  and  our  World's 
Fair  in  Chicago,  as  they  differ  widely  in 
many  respects.  In  magnitude  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition  in  Chicago  undoubtedly 
surpassed  the  exhibition  now  being  held  in 
Paris.  We  had  abundiiuce  of  room  for  an 
advantageous  grouping  of  the  great  palaces: 
we  had  the  blue  lake  as  a  background,  and 
the  quiet  lagoons  to  heighten  the  effect  of 
the  architecture.  We  had,  in  the  midst  of 
all,  the  beautiful  Wooded  Island  with  its 
natural  trees,  its  garden  and  rustic  scenery: 
we  had  the  "  Midway,"  which  was  uni(|ue 
and  has  never  had  a  successful  rival.  These 
and  many  other  features  of  our  World's 
Fair  have  no  counterpart  in  Paris.  On  the 
contrary  the  great  Exposition  of  the  French 
is  crowded  for  ro^m.  The  beauty  of  the 
buildings  is  sacrificed,  necessarily,  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  for  lack  of  space  to  give 
them  a  good  effect.  A  portion  of  the  Ex- 
]iosition,  the  department  of  machinery, 
transportation,  etc.,  is  located  at  Vincennes, 
outside  of  Paris,  several  miles  distant,  where 
it  is  inconvenient  for  visitors,  and  loses  much 
of  its  interest.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  its  dis- 
advantages, the  Paris  Exposition  is  certainly 
a  grand  affair,  and  well  worth  a  journey 
across  the  ocean  to  see.  The  buildings  are 
not  as  large  as  were  some  of  those  in  Chicago, 
but  they  are  more  beautiful,  and  undoubt- 
edly surpass  our  Chicago  Fair  in  an  artistic 
way.  The  French  have  most  exquisite 
taste,  and  they  have  lavished  their  art  upon 
this  Exposition  without  stint.  Many  of  the 
buildings  have  considerable  exterior  deco- 
ration in  color,  and  in  this  the  French  ex- 
cel. If  any  nation  can  mix  color  and  secure 
effects,  it  is  the  French. 

My  visit  to  the  Exposition  was  made  in 
May,  and  foreigners  had  not  yet  begun  to 
flock  to  Paris  to  any  considerable  extent. 
Indeed  the  exhibits  in  a  large  portion  of 
the  Exposition  were  in  an  unfinished  state, 
many  of  the  fountains  were  not  completed 
and  buildings  were  yet  in  the  hands  of  the 
mechanics.  And  yet  I  was  abundantly 
repaid  for  my  journey  to  see  this  great 
triumph  of  art  and  handicraft,  even  though 
it  was  not  entirely  ready.  <  >ne  could  take  a 
position  upon  the  upper  deck  of  one  of  the 
numerous  little  passenger  boats  that  ply  up 
and  down  the  Seine,  and,  starting  from  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  ride  down  the  river 
between  the  two  rows  of  palaces  lining  the 
banks,  and  enjoy  a  scene  of  a  lifetime. 
The   shifting   panorama   of  gilded   domes, 


minarets,  and  stately  palaces,  among  which 
stands  our  own  beautiful  United  States 
building  in  white  and  gold,  with  "Old 
Glory  "  flying  from  the  flagstaff',  is  enough 
to  stir  the  enthusiasm  of  the  most  indifferent 
tourist.  -After  passing  the  bend  in  the 
river  we  find  ourselves  between  the  Troca- 
dero  on  one  side  and  the  Eiffel  Tower  on 
the  other,  with  a  broad,  handsome  stone 
bridge  spanning  the  river  and  connecting 
the  two  esplanades,  over  which  pass  the 
multitude  of  sight-seers,  French,  German, 
English,  American,  Christian,  Jew,  Turk, 
and  heathen. 

The  art  dejiartment  will  no  doubt  greatly 
surpass  our  American  Exposition,  for  the 
reason  that  many  of  the  finest  works  in 
painting  and  sculpture  in  France  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  were  not  sent  to  America, 
on  account  of  the  distance  and  risk.  These 
priceless  treasures  of  art  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  Paris  Exjiosition,  and  one  could  spend 
days  in  the  department  of  tine  arts  alone. 
Two  beautiful  palaces  have  been  erected 
for  the  art  display,  and  these  buildings  will 
remain  after  the  Exposition  is  over,  a  per- 
manent addition  to  the  architectural  wealth 
of  the  French  capital.  It  would  be  folly  to 
attempt  to  give  anything  like  a  description 
of  the  Exposition  in  a  brief  article  sucli  as 
this  must  be,  and  therefore  I  will  omit  the 
thousand  points  of  interest  and  notice  at 
once  the  Educational  department  which  will 
probably  interest  readers  of  the  Penman- 
Artist  and  Business  Educator  most. 
The  United  States  educational  exhibit  is  sit- 
uated in  the  gallery  of  one  of  the  great  build- 
ings on  the  Champs  de  Mars,  very  near  the 
Kirt'el  Tower.  The  entire  space  occupied  is 
about  one  bund  red  feet  long  by  fifty  feet  wide, 
all  of  which  is  surrounded  by  a  handsome 
enclosure  of  wood  painted  in  ivory  color. 
This  space  is  then  divided  into  several 
rooius  in  order  to  increase  the  wall  surface, 
and  ranged  about  these  rooms,  against  the 
walls,  are  the  exhibits  of  the  various  col- 
leges arui  schools  of  this  country,  probably 
two  hundred  different  schools  and  institu- 
tions being  represented. 

The  space  for  the  entire  educational  ex- 
hibit of  the  I'nited  States  being  too  small,  by 
at  least  half,  the  space  allotted  to  Com- 
mercial Education  is  likewise  entirely  ina<le- 
quate  to  make  such  a  display  as  we  believe 
the  importance  of  our  work  justifies.  The 
six  commercial  schools  particiiiating  in  this 
department  of  the  exhibit  are.  The  Packard 
School,  .\lbany  Business  College,  Spencerian 
Business  College, Cleveland, I lealdg  Business 
College,  San  Francisco,  Soule's  Commercial 
College,  New  Orleans,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Business  College,  Chicago.  The  exhibits 
consist,  necessarily,  of  students'  work  in 
penmanship,  book-keeping,  typewriting, 
etc.,  bound  in  book  forms  for  the  convenience 
of  visitors.  In  addition  to  this  are  [ihoto- 
graphs  of  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the 
buildings  of  several  of  the  exhibiting  schools, 
the  whole  conveying  in  a  fairly  satisfactory 
manner,  much  information  about  the  equip- 
ments, scope,  and  work  accomplished  by  the 
American  Business  Schools.  Considering 
the  limited  space  allotted  us,  the  Business 
College  exhibit  compares  very  creditably 
with  other  parts  of  the  exhibit  in  attractive- 
ness and  interest. 

While  in  Paris,  I  took  occasion  to  visit  the 
Ecale  des  Hautes  Etudes  Commerciales 
(High  School  of  Coiumercial  Studies),  an 
institution  founded  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. About  two  hundred  students  (males 
only)  were  in  attendance.  The  course  covers 
two  years.  Tuition  1000  francs  per  year. 
The  course  covers  such  sciences  as 
chemistry,  metallrgury,  mathematics,  navi- 


gation, political  economy,  etc.,  while  book- 
keeping occupies  a  subordinate  place,  short- 
hand is  taught  to  a  limited  extent,  and  type- 
writing is  not  taught.  The  school  is  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  a  polytechnic  institute 
with  pretentions  to  commercial  branches. 
Where  the  stenographers  and  typewriters  of 
Paris  —  and  there  are  necessarily  quite  a 
large  number  —  are  educated.  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  know.  As  an  indication  of  the  value 
which  the  French  place  upon  that  absolutely 
essential  instrument,  the  typewriter,  I  may 
state  that  the  entire  space  allotted  for  the 
exhibit  of  typewriters  was  not  more  than 
fifteen  feet  S(|uare.  The  Remington  com- 
pany had  five  machines  i)laced  one  above 
another,  for  want  of  space  to  exhibit  them 
otherwise,  and  yet  near  by,  a  French  pub- 
lisher who  probably  does  not  sell  five  thous- 
and dollars  worth  of  goods  outside  of  France 
in  a  year,  is  given  more  space  than  all  the 
typewriter  companies. 


Unicrican   Gommercial    School 

Exhibit  at  the  Paris 

Exposition. 

In  the  Educational  Exhibit  xif  the  United 
States  at  the  Paris  FIxposition  of  1900,  the 
Commercial  Education  of  our  country  makes 
an  important  showing.  Although  the  space 
allotted  to  each  educational  specialty  is 
necessarily  small,  yet,  within  the  limit 
assigned  to  our  work,  is  given  a  very  clear 
and  creditable  presentment  of  the  distinctive 
features  of  business  education  as  conducted 
in  America. 

Early  last  year,  Mr.  Howard  J.  Rogers, 
who  has  general  charge  of  the  exhibit  for 
education  and  social  economy,  expressed  a 
desire  for  a  worthy  presentation  of  com- 
mercial education  and  appointed  Mr.  John 
R.  Carnell  of  the  Albany  Business  College 
to  act  for  him  in  collecting  and  forwarding 
proper  material.  Mr.  Rogers  desired  that 
as  wide  an  area  of  country  as  possible  be 
represented  in  the  work  shown,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  desire,  the  following 
schools  were  chosen  :  The  Packard  Com- 
mercial School,  New  York;  Albany  Busi- 
ness College,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  the  Pierce 
School,  Philadelphia:  Metropolitan  Business 
College,  Chicago;  Spencerian  Commercial 
School, Cleveland:  Heald's  Business  College, 
San  Francisco;  and  vSoule's  Commercial  Col- 
lege, New  ( Irleans.  The  material  exhibited 
consists  chiefly  of  students'  work  in  book- 
keeping, arithmetic,  penmanship,  corres- 
pomlence,  commercial  law,  shorthand  and 
typewriting,  together  with  photographic 
reproductions  of  views  of  the  various  school 
buildings,  school  rooms  and  equipment. 
Most  of  the  students'  work  is  bound  in 
handsome  volumes,  and  the  pictures,  orna- 
mental specimens,  etc.,  are  mounted  on  large 
cards  and  displayed  in  a  wing-fan  frame, 
similar  to  those  used  for  school  displays  at 
the  Chicago  Exposition.  Each  school  in 
sending  the  actual  work  of  its  students  has 
intended  thereby  to  give  a  complete  repre- 
sentation of  its  course  of  study,  and  so  any 
interested  visitor  to  the  Exposition  may  be 
able  to  trace  the  course  of  a  student's  work 
in  any  department  or  in  any  branch  of 
study,  from  the  time  he  enters  an  American 
Business  College,  until  he  graduates.  No 
competition  in  the  exhibit  is  intended,  the 
aim  of  all  the  schools  being  to  do  honor  to 
the  cause  of  Business  Education  in  America, 
by  showing  clearly  and  practically  what  the 
students  in  the  respective  schools  have  done 
and  are  regularly  expected  to  accomplish. 
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Now  that  these  chosen  schools  have  under- 
taken the  labor  and  incurred  the  expense  of 
preparing  the  material,  not  for  any  sub- 
stantial benefit  to  themselves,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  worthily  representing  the  cause 
of  business  education  in  general,  it  is  to  be 
ho)ied  that  all  of  us  who  are  privileged  to 
visit  Paris  this  season,  will  show  a  corres- 
poniling  interest  by  studying  carefully  the 
similar  exhibits  of  other  countries,  as  well 
as  our  own,  and  later  give  to  the  cause  here 
the  benefit  of  any  new  ideas  and  improve- 
ments which  may  result  from  such  examin- 
ation and  comparison. 


eonvcntion  notes 

Business  Section  n.  E.  H. 

T).  W.  SPRINGER,  ANN  ARBOR,  Mlfll. 

The  Charleston  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
was  the  smallest  in  attendance  of  any  since 
the  Saratoga  meeting  in  1892,  but  what  it 
lacked  in  numbers  it  juore  than  made  np  in 
i|uality.  It  was  the  frequently  expressed 
opinitm  of  those  wlio  are  regular  attendants 
that  a  larger  number  of  proMiinent  educators 
were  present  than  usual.  Two  causes  were 
assigned  for  the  small  crowd.  The  hot  wave 
which  overspread  the  entire  country  the 
week  previous  to  the  meeting  kept  many, 
who  had  already  made  plans  to  attend, 
from  attempting  the  trip.  In  Michigan, 
less  than  half  of  those  who  engaged  reserva- 
tions act  .ally  went.  The  attendance  from 
the  territory  immediately  benefited  by  the 
meeting  was  the  smallest  in  the  history  of  the 
Association.  Charleston  was  selected  be- 
cause it  was  felt  that  much  missionary  educa- 
tional work  could  be  done  and  the  leadeis  in 
the  Simth  pleilged  a  membership  from  the 
southern  states  of  .'),000,  less  than  -500  of 
whom  favored  us  with  their  presence. 

The  new  Presi<Ient  of  the  N.  E.  A.  is  Dr. 
.lames  M.  (4recn,  Principal  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J.  On  being 
introduced  to  the  audience  at  the  closing 
session,  he  indicated  three  points  at  which 
our  educational  system  needed  strengthen- 
ing, the  second  of  which  was  stated  as  fol- 
lows: ■'  Our  land  is  more  and  more  becom- 
ing a  distinctly  commercial  land.  Our  ex- 
ports are  now  entering  the  markets  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  world,  and  he  who  inter- 
prets the  national  thought  must  recognize 
that  it  is  largely  upon  commercial  enter- 
prises. Yet  it  is  true,  as  will  appear  if  we 
study  the  curricula  of  the  schools,  that  econ- 
omic and  commercial  branches  are  rarely 
set  for  instruction  in  any  thorough  manner. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  price  and  value? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  co-operation  and 
what  are  its  possibilities?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  corporation?  What  are  its  ad- 
vantages and  what  are  its  dangers?  These, 
and  similar  questions,  are  not  sutticiently 
answered  to  the  youth  of  our  land.  Those 
who  observe  our  great  social  agitations  can- 
not help  feeling  that  whatever  may  be  the 
virtue  of  the  ()uestions  involved,  more  light 
is  needed." 

The  officers  of  the  Business  Section  for  the 
ensuing  year  are:  President, William  E.  Dog- 
gett.  Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn: 
Vice-President,  Williard  .1.  Wheeler,  Birm- 
ingham Business  College,  Birmingham,  Ala.; 
Secretary,  Edward  W.  Stitt,  Principal  School 
No.  Stt,  New  York.  In  conformity  with 
the  custom  of  the  other  sections,  the  pro- 
gram will  be  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  President.       «  «  « 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  one  of  the  sections — Physical 
(Culture  —  failed  to  hold  a  meeting,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  none  of  the  officers  or  persons 
who  were  to  give  (lapers  were  present.  It 
w.as  reported  that  only  one  member  of  that 
section  was  in  the  city,  and  he  lived  there. 
The  Business  Section  was  handicapped  in 
that  none  of  its  officers  was  able  to  be 
present,  but  no  section  in  the  entire  Associ- 
ation was  more  fortunate  in  carrying  out 
the  program  as  originally  published.  Of 
the  fourteen  persons  assigned  places  on  the 
])rogram,  only  two  disappointed  us.  This 
speaks  well  for  the  care  with  which  the 
program  was  arranged  bv  Mr.  Stevenson. 

=:■-    t-    *' 

Several  signs  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  visitors.  Three  are  worthy  of  mention. 
On  Jthe  'road  to  Magnolia  Cemetery  a  large 
signboard  informs  the  passer-by  that  a  cer- 
tain firm  "  furnishes  funerals  for  societies." 

n  enterprising  merchant,  evidently  think- 
ing to  draw  attention  to  his  wares  by  a 
unique  device,  announces  "  Hot  jokes  on 
ice."  The  most  astonishing  notice  was  that 
displayed  in  front  of  an  up-town  joint  kept 
bv  an  old  negro  woman  and  her  young  hus- 
band: "  Edyucashunal  CafEay,"  was  the 
trade  mark  adopted  by  the  enterprising 
restaurateur.  In  the  window  appeared 
this  notice:  "Cheap  rates  for  de  teachers; 
regular  meles  fifteen  cent,  but  them  wot  has 
soup  cant  hab  no  pudden." 

The  opening  session  of  the  Business  Sec- 
tion was  called  to  order  by  ex-President  D. 
W.  Springer,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the 
officers.  A.  L.  Stokes,  President  Richmond 
Business  College,  Charlest<m,  was  )na<le 
Chairjuan,  and  Allan  Davis,  Principal  Busi- 
ness High  School,  Washington,  Secretary. 
Fifteen  States  were  represented  by  the  fol- 
lowing persons: 


J.  V.  Mason.  Clitirlestoii,  S.  C. ;  J.  Alex 
Moore,  Mniiti-valln.  Ala.:  J.  U.  Hoiiipliries, 
Jr.,  Cluirlcstoo,  ,S.  C;  William  K.  Dosjsett, 
Urooklvn,  X.  Y.;  f.  \V.  1).  Cotlio,  ,\Vw  York, 
i\.  Y.;  jas.  H.  T.  Di'illarcst,  Xcw  York,  ,\.  Y. ; 
Kilwanl  \V.  Stilt.  .Ncu  Ycrk,  X.  Y.;  \V.  \V. 
Vrv.  Di-I.aii.l.  F\:i.:  C.  M.  Sniitlulcal,  Wich- 
oi.incl.  \'a.;    K.    li.   S.-viniiur.   Dctniit,   Micli.; 

r     I,     ^l S|)iiTii;iiclil.    III.;     Kicharil    \V. 

^la~-.  \  I  ..I  Mini. OS,  Ca.;  W'illianl  J  .Wlu-cler, 
HiMiiin^li.iiM.  .\la.;  I .  H.  (  l'X\-all  il..ll,.uav, 
l;,ll«o,„l.  S.  C;  II.  .■^I.  Roui-,  l{altioii>ri-,  Md.; 
F.  L.  Ilacl.crlr,  l''airl.aolt,  Mioo.;  James  .S. 
llcvwarcl,  C.lnmliia,  .S.  C;  Checsmaii  A, 
Hcrrick,  IMiila.lclphia,  Pa.;  1).  \V.  Siirinycr, 
Alio  Arliur,  Micli.;  \V,.oclf..nl  I).  Anclers..ii, 
Vermillion.  S.  I).;  I.  1 1.  Francis,  I..  ,s  Angeles, 
Cal.;  C,  U.  HatrKhl.  Pailiuah.  Kv.;  X.  M. 
Hanta.  Chicago,  HI.;  I'la  McX.-ill.Cliarles- 
toii.S,  C;  Allan  I  )a  vis,  \Vasliiin{tun,  D.  C, ; 
A.  L.  Stokes,  Charleston,  .S.  C. 

The  above  list  shows  a  greater  territory 
represented  by  those  enrolled  than  has  the 
i-egistration  at  any  other  gathering  of  busi- 
ness educators  in  many  years.  New  Y'ork 
to  California  and  Minnesota  to  Florida,  is 
a  combination  hard  to  beat. 

Many  of  the  delegates  embraced  the  op- 
portunity offered  of  making  an  original  in- 
vestigation of  the  State  Dispensary  System 
which  South  Carolina  enjoys  as  the  result  of 
the  vigorous  efforts  made  by  ex-Gov.,  now 
Senator,  Pitchfork  Tillman.  Many  things 
were  found  in  its  favor,  although  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  has  not  entirely  succeeded 
in  doing  away  with  the  evil  effects  of  the 
liquor  traffic  .\s  the  profits  of  the  dispen- 
sary are  turned  into  the  State  and  county 
treasuries,  it  is  the  only  state  in  the  Union 
where  a  man  can  systematically  lessen  his 
taxes  by  patronizing  the  bar.  Bar,  did  I 
say  ?  Dispensary  is  the  projier  term  for, 
except  in  the  blind  tigers,  which  are  oper- 
ated in  some  of  the  larger  cities  in  viola- 
tion of  the  law,  all  that  you  can  do  is  to 


buy  a  bottle  of  your  favorite  beverage,  and 
take  it  with  you  to  the  place  where  you  de- 
sire to  (|uench  your  thirst.  Drinking  is  not 
allowed  on  the  premises.  The  general  sen- 
timent was  that  the  scheme  had  diminished 
the  amount  of  crime  directly  traceable  to 
the  liquor  traffic.  It  seems  doomed  to  an 
early  death,  however,  unless  two  changes 
are  made  in  the  law  as  it  now  stands.  The 
jirofits  that  go  to  the  cotinty  are  carried  to 
the  educational  fund  and  are  used  in  foster- 
ing schools.  This  feature  of  the  law  is  be- 
coming more  distasteful  every  year  to  the 
better  class  of  citizens  and  they  are  demand- 
ing a  change.  The  whole  scheme  has  been 
made  a  vast  ))olitical  machine  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  statement  was  freciuently 
made  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  any  per- 
son who  had  any  standing  outside  of  the 
political  ring  to  accept  any  position  con- 
nected with  the  system.  When  the  law  was 
first  passed,  business  men  could  be  induced 
to  accept  places  on  the  various  Boards,  but 
not  so  now. 

Ordinarily,  addresses  of  welcome  are  un- 
interesting and  commonplace.     Not  so  those 
at   Charleston.     The    historic    memoi-ies   of 
the  place  were  largely  used  in  the  opening 
exercises  of  the  general  body.     <  )ur  late  war 
with  Spain  has  changed  the  feeling  of  the 
average   Southerner    toward     his    Northern 
brother.      That     opening     meeting    was    a 
patriotic  love  feast.     The  speeches,  by  rep- 
resentatives  of    both   sides    of    Mason    and 
Dixon's  line,  were  full  of  patriotic  senti- 
ments and  were  received   by  the  audience 
with    overwhelming    enthu.siasm.      Y'ankee 
Doodle,    Dixie,    and     America    were    each 
rendered  by  the  P'irst  Artillery  Band  amidst 
scenes  as  are  seldom  witnessed   by  the  aver- 
age  schoolmaster.     The  welcome   accorded 
the  Business  Section  was  especially  cordial. 
Mr.  Stokes,  in  his  remarks  upon  taking  the 
chair,  after  a  few  well  chosen  words  of  wel- 
come, said:     "The  business  man   of  today 
cannot  afford  to  teach  his  employes  what  to 
do,  and  bear  the  losses  sustained  from  their 
acts    while    learning,    because    while    he   is 
doing   this    his   competitor    is   getting   the 
better   of    him.     He    wants   employes    who 
know  what  to  do;   empiloyes  who  can  assist 
liiiii  in  conducting  his    business;    employes 
who  will  be  a  help  instead  of  a  drawback." 
Mr.   .1.    M.    Seignious,    President    of    the 
Charleston  Cotton   Exchange,  gave  a  very 
chivalrous  address  on  behalf  of  the  business 
interests  of  the  city.     A  (juotation  from  his 
speech  will   indicate   its  general   character. 
"  <  )n  the  great  clock  of  time  there  is  but  one 
word  —  'now.'     In   this   age   of   enlighten- 
ment, progressiveness,  and  sharp  competi- 
tion, the  seizing  of  opportunities  and  turn- 
ing them  to  account,  bending  them  to  some 
jiurpose,  is  a  great  secret  of  success.     Ydu 
are  presenting  these  opportunities  in  your 
daily  work  to  the  seeker  of  knowledge  and 
|ire|iaring  the  mind  for   the  battle  of  life; 
and  to  you  we  say,  wherever  and  whenever 
we   meet   in   the  future,   the   kind    hand   of 
friendship  will  be  extended,  and  the  Hood- 
gates    to    our    hearts  will    be    thrown  wide 
open." 

Mr.  Cheesman  A.  Herrick,  Commercial 
High  School,  Philadelphia,  treated  the  sub- 
ject, "The  Content  Educational  Value  of 
the  Curriculnm  for  a  Secondary  School  of 
Commerce,"  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who 
has  high  ideals  as  to  what  the  school  can  do 
for  the  youth  in  a  practical  way.  After 
referring  to  the  struggles  for  recognition  in 
the  educ:itional  world  of  other  interests,  he 
said:  "Scientific  and  industrial  education 
have  won  their  battles,  we  need  not  discuss 
them,  but  a  new  claimant  now  presents  itself 
for    educational     recognition  —  a    claimant 
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that  reckons  with  a  new  vocation  —  that 
seeks  to  apply  science  and  culture  to  another 
set  of  social  activities.  We  should  have 
less  regard  for  the  old,  we  should  have 
less  hope  for  the  future,  if  the  new  were  not 
challenged  and  discredited.  Education  for 
business  life  —  and  the  terms  are  used  in  a 
broad  sense,  meaning  both  education  and 
life  —  is  just  now  awaiting  tlie  statement  of 
its  case."  The  speaker  showed  that  higher 
education  could  properly  deal  with  any  sub- 
ject, while  it  was  almost  universally  con- 
ceded that  the  ele.iient  of  vocation  shtmld 
enter  very  slightly  if  at  all  into  the  element- 
ary school.  A  detailed  discussion  of  the 
subjects  which  should  constitute  the  course 
of  study  was  made,  which  showed  that  the 
writer  approached  the  curriculum  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  political  economist. 

Should  our  Colleges  and  Universities 
Educate  Men  Especially  fur  Kusiness? 
Wooilruff  D.  Anderson,  I)c|iartment  of 
Commerce,  University  of  iSdiitli  Dakota, 
said  in  part:  "  This  qneslion  resolves  itself 
into  two  (|uestions:  (1)  !Sliuiilil  young  men 
receive  higher  commercial  education?  (2) 
Should  this  be  given  in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  preference  to  special  schools?  (Sta- 
tistics collected  by  John  Carlton  -Jones  and 
II.  E.  Kratz  and  the  speaker,  sh  iw  oO  per 
cent,  of  professional  and  "Jo  per  cent,  of 
business  men  are  ci)llego  men.  Only  one 
man  in  one  hundred  is  college  trained. 
Thus  we  see  a  luisiuess  man's  chances  of 
success  arc  increased  twenty-live  times  by 
college  education,  while  a  professional  man's 
chances  are  increased  fifty  ti  oes.  We  have 
only  seen  one  side.  Mr.  Carnegie  and  Mr. 
Clews  both  think  young  men  are  better 
without  a  college  education  if  they  intend 
to  be  business  men.  Many  lirst-class  busi- 
ness men  tell  the  boy  to  go  to  work  instead 
of  school  A  Greek  maxim  says;  'Teach 
the  bciy  what  the  man  needs.'  Farragut, 
Hannibal,  Alexandi'r,  Napoleon,  Carnegie, 
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Wanaraaker,  Gould,  Rockefeller,  were 
trained  from  boyhood  for  their  work.  Our 
great  tinanciers  are  not  college  men.  Indi- 
rectly college  education  affects  everybody. 
Herbert  Spencer  tells  us  that  the  function 
of  education  is  to  prepare  for  complete  liv- 
ing. Of  the  boys  who  enter  college,  one- 
half  go  back  to  the  farm ;  one-fourth  go  into 
business.  These  boys  are  not  offered  pre- 
paration for  complete  living.  This  is  the 
age  of  the  business  man  and  he  must  be 
educated  for  his  work. 

The   United  States,  by  natural  resources, 
France  and   Germany,   by   their   technical 


and  commercial  schools,  are  gaining  in  ex- 
ports, while  England  is  falling  back.  To 
be  a  commercial  nation  we  must  produce 
and  distribute.  Economics  may  give  the 
laws  of  production,  but  does  not  treat  the 
'  machinery  of  commerce.'  The  industrial 
schools  will  teach  production,  but  the  com- 
mercial schools  must  teach  distribution. 
Business  schools  prepare  men  for  otiice 
work.  Commercial  high  schools  prepare 
for  local  managers  and  salesmen.  The  col- 
leges and  universities  must  prepare  finan- 
ciers, corporate  managers,  foreign  agents 
and  consuls.  If  the  government  controls 
the  corporations,  the  managers  will  be 
needed  just  the  same  The  United  States 
manufactures  one-half  as  much  as  all  Europe 
does.  Our  factories  are  increasing  rapidly. 
We  must  have  better  salesmen  to  disjiose  of 
the  goods.  Our  consuls  must  have  better 
education.  Natural  ability  and  political 
service  do  not  prepare  for  diplomacy.  Ger- 
many, Belgium  and  Austria  reipiire  consuls 
to  be  graduates  of  commercial  schools.  We 
must  do  the  same,  if  we  would  compete  with 
them. 

The  second  ipiestion  is:  Should  this 
higher  commercial  education  be  given  in 
our  colleges  and  universities  in  preference 
to  siiecial  schools?  If  the  course  is  to  be 
planned  and  taught  by  classical  or  scientific 
professors,  it  will  be  a  farce.  If  it  Is  plan- 
ned by  educational  business  men  and  taught 
by  specialists,  it  will  be  a  great  success. 
Far.iiers  and  business  men  support  both 
State  and  jirivate  colleges.  They  have  a 
right  to  demand  business  education  for  their 
sons.  Commercial  courses  must  be  added 
to  colleges  to  keep  women  from  outnumber- 
ing the  men  in  college.  Large  expense  can 
be  saved  by  letting  commercial  students 
attend  some  classes  already  in  the  colleges 
and  use  the  college  Libraries  and  apparatus. 
Both  classical  and  commercial  students  will 
be  broader  and  better  for  this  association. 

Commercial  education  combines  medita- 
tive and  active  enjoyment.  It  unites  trade, 
business  and  professions.  It  marries  art 
and  industry.  Inventions  have  intensified 
man's  life.  This  education  will  increase  his 
power  of  activity.  It  will  do  more  than 
anything  else  to  make  business  stable  and 
destroy  illegitimate  methods  of  advancing 
and  lowering  prices  of  products." 

ft  !:=  * 

Willard  J.  Wheeler,  President  Birming- 
ham Business  College,  Birmingham,  Ala., 
jiresented  one  of  the  best  papers  of  the 
meeting  on  "  On  the  Study  of  Advertising, 
as  A|ii)licd  to  Business  Colleges."  Hespoke 
cif  the  liberality  of  the  advertising  of  busi- 
ness schools  as  compared  with  t)ther8.  He 
thought  news|)apers  giving  special  write- 
ups,  program  advertising,  etc.,  very  unprofit- 
able, but  commended  the  use  nf  newspapers 
and  magazines  with  an  established  circula- 
tion, novelties,  and  personal  influence  of 
former  students.  He  believes  in  publishing 
a  good  catalogue  and  a  live  school  jiaper. 
Mr.  Wheeler  evidently  understands  how  to 
promote  the  interests  of  a  good  business 
school. 

"  The  necessity  for  advertising  any  busi- 
ness, or  any  profession,  is  generally  recog- 
nized, and  all  professinnal  men  and  all  busi- 
ness men  advertise:  if  not  in  the  public 
prints  then  in  other  ways,  for  all  publicity 
is  advertising.  The  business  college  has 
ever  been  the  most  liberal  of  all  the  school 
advertisers,  and  to  this  fact  is  largely  due 
the  success  of  these  colleges,  for  by  this 
means  the  advantages  of  a  business  educa- 
tion have  been  placed  before  the  fathers  and 
the  mothers  of  this  country,  and  .as  a  result 
we  find  these   schools  in  every  city  of  im- 


portance, and  the  schools  full  of  students 
and  prosperous.  These  satisfactory  cimdi- 
tions  are  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  the 
business  colleges  have  given  the  business 
training  needed. 

A  business  college  is,  first  of  all,  an  edu- 
cational institution,  but  having  secured  good 
teachers  and  having  arranged  the  proper 
curriculum,  the  progressive  business  college 
man  naturally  advertises. 

All  advertising  that  pays  is  good  adver- 
tising. There  are  many  kinds  of  advertis- 
ing, however,  which  do  not  return  10  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  expended.     Among  the 
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most  po]udar  of  these  unprofitable  mediums 
is  the  fake  newspaper,  which  makes  a 
specialty  of  write-ups.  All  program  adver- 
tising is  another  poor  way  of  spending  good 
money  for  advertising.  No  one  can  say  just 
what  methods  will  pay.  We  must  all  make 
some  experiments. 

Advertising  in  newspapers  and  magazines 
of  known  circulation  is  the  very  best  means 
that  the  school  advertiser,  as  well  as  the 
general  advertiser,  can  em])loy.  These 
journals  go  direct  into  the  hands  of  the 
people  and  the  advertisements,  if  properly 
written  and   displayed,  are  sure  to  be' read. 

Novelty  advertising,  or  the  sending  out  of 
calendars,  rulers,  etc.,  is  a  very  good  adjunct 
to  news|iaper  advertising. 

Personal  advertising  must  uot  be  over- 
looked. Above  all  other  forms  of  advertis- 
ing is  the  good  word  spoken  by  a  present  or 
former  student.  If  we  do  good  work  in  our 
school  rooms  our  schools  will  flourish,  but 
they  will  flourish  much  more  if  we  do  good 
work  and  advertise. 

Before  commencing  advertising  of  any 
kind  the  college  should  prepare  its  catalogue, 
which  should  be  a  true  representative  of  the 
school,  as  complete  as  possible  and  typo- 
graphically perfect.  The  catalogue  must  be 
supplemented  by  personal  letters,  booklets, 
leaflets  and  jiamphlets. 

Every  college  should  |)ublish  a  paper, 
monthly  or  ((uarterly.  This  is  the  best  pay- 
ing of  all  the  advertising  mediums.  Among 
other  good  mediums  are  cards  in  the  street 
cars  and  an  occasional  use  of  outdoor  signs. 

Advertising  is  not  an  exact  science.  Some 
will  succeed  and  some  will  fail.  The  subject 
of  advertising  is  a  great  study,  and  no  one 
man  knows  all  about  it,  and,  however  much 
a  man  may  know  about  the  subject,  what  he 
does  not  know  wouhl  make  a  larger  book 
than  what  he  knows. 

In  conclusion,  have  a  good  school  to  ad- 
vertise, and  advertise  it,  and  if  you  l<eep 
everlastingly  at  it,  success  is  yours." 
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One  of  the  unusual  features  of  the  Charles- 
ton meeting,  so  far  as  the  Business  Section 
was  concerned,  was  the  fact  that  all  of  the 
speakers  had  carefully  prepared  addresses 
iin  the  topics  assigned  theiu.  This  was  even 
true  of  those  who  were  to  lead  in  the  discus- 
sion. Mr.  Siiiithdeal,  I'res.  of  the  Business 
College,  Kichiuond,  V:i.,  followed  Mr. 
Wheeler  with  a  number  of  good  ideas  on 
advertising.  Allan  Davis,  High  School, 
Washington,  D.  C,  opened  the  discussion 
of  the  papers  by  Messrs.  Ilerrick,  Anderson, 
Doggett  and  Rowe. 

W.  W.  Fry,  Business  Department  John 
B.  Stetson  University,  DeLand,  Florida, 
followed  Mr.  Haeberle'with  one  of  the  best 
pa|)ers  of  the  meeting. 

The  paper  read  by  W.  E.  Doggett,  Prin- 
cipal Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn, 
will  be  )>rinted  in  full  in  the  October  num- 
ber of  this  journal. 

"  I  consider  that  the  two  greatest  essential 
elements  of  modern  business  penmanship 
are  legibility  and  rapidity.  These  two  are 
blood  relations  and  cannot  be  separated  in 
the  discussion  of  this  subject.  So  far  as 
my  knowledge  goes  there  is  not  a  copy-book 
published  that  will  teach  both  of  them.  The 
copy-book  plan  cannot  reach  the  permanent 
deiiiand  of  the  public  until  it  can  give  the 
jiupil  a  nuivement  so  that  he  can  obtain  a 
luuidwriting  which  he  can  take  with  him 
through  life  without  change.  That  haml- 
writing  which  is  executed  with  freedom  and 
without  effort,  using  all  the  natural  writing 
muscles  of  the  arm,  is  natural  and  ])ractical. 
I  have  the  first  to  see,  thus  executed,  that 
was  not  sufficiently  legible  for  any  i)urpose 
for  which  writing  is  used.  As  to  the  busi- 
ness college  graduates,  we  find  that  they  use 
an  arm  movement,  and  that  the  writing  and 
movement  used  out  of  school  is  practically 
the  same  as  that  used  in  the  rooms  of  the 
business  college."        * 

"  Essentials  of  Modern  Business  Penman- 
ship," was  the  topic  assigned  Mr.  F.  L. 
Haeberle,  of  Fairbault,  Minn.,  formerly  of 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn.  He  ein- 
phiisi/.ed  the  importance  of  individiuility  in 
making  letters,  spoke  of  some  causes  of 
illegibility,  expressed  his  lack  of  sympathy 
with  the  "  run-to-seed  "  movement  theory, 
aiul  urged  wide  s|iacing  rather  than  exces- 
sive practice  on  oval  exercises.  The  ]ia|)er 
was  a  very  practical  one,  and  was  heard 
with  much  interest. 

"  What  are  the  essentials  of  modern  busi- 
ness ])enmanship?  The  first  essential  I  wish 
to  mention  is,  as  of  old,  legibility.  We  can- 
not got  away  from  this.  The  sole  object 
of  writing  is  to  record  our  thoughts  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  recall  them  readily.  But, 
while  legibility  still  holds  the  first  place  in 
im|iortance,  the  degree  of  legibility  has 
undergone  a  marked  change.  When  we 
speak  of  legibility  now  we  do  not  mean  ab- 
solutely accurate  and  painfully  drawn-out 
letters.  Every  letter  should  be  formed  ac- 
curately enough  so  that  it  is  unlike  ;iny 
other  letter.  Each  letter  in  the  alphabet 
has  at  least  one  strong  mark  which  sets  it 
aiiart  from  every  other  letter.  Point  out 
and  emphasize  that  mark,  and  little  or  no 
time  needs  to  be  devoted  to  form  study. 
Take  '  a  '  as  an  illustration.  The  only  other 
character  which  resembles  it  and  wliicli 
causes  illegibility  is'o.'  The  cause  of  the 
illegibility  is  in  the  omission  of  the  straight 
down-stroke.  If  we  show  the  student  that 
the  last  part,  three  strokes,  in  '  a '  .are 
merely  the  letter  '  i '  he  will  never  confuse 
'  a  '  and  '  o.'  Point  out  in  a  few  words  that 
part  which  gives  a  letter  its  individuality 
and  use  the  writing  period  for  writing. 
Ease  of  writing,  which  is  given  as  another 


essential,  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  free  move- 
ment; it  is  the  test  of  the  proper  movement. 
The  hand  becomes  tired  and  cramped  be- 
cause the  muscles  used  are  too  small  and  too 
weak.  Various  methods  have  been  employ- 
ed to  develop  this  much-prized  nniscular 
MU)vement.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
run-to-seed  movement  theory.  Like  all 
good  things  this  has  been  abused.  The 
greater  part  of  the  practice  period  should 
not  be  spent  on  intricate  and  meaningless 
movement  exercises.  As  a  great  deal  of 
time  is  wasted  in  the  practice  of  the  letters 
alone,  so  likewise  in  the  practice  of  useless 
movement  exercises.  I  never  knew  a  student 
who  could  not,  after  a  very  short  time,  use 
this  movement  in  words  and  sentences,  pro- 
vided wide  spacing  was  used.  Oval  exer- 
cises are  useful,  but  they  should  not  be  used 
exclusively.  The  student  should  be  taught 
as  far  as  possible  and  .as  long  as  jiossible 
along  the  line  of  the  work  which  is  expected 
of  him  in  actual  business  life.  Begin  with 
wide  spacing  and  the  proper  movement  is 
used  immediately,  then  by  degrees  lessen  the 
distance  between  the  letters  until  the  correct 
spacing  has  been  reached.  Connected  let- 
ters form  also  excellent  movement  exercises, 
indeed  they  should,  to  a  large  extent,  take 
the  place  of  movement  exercises.  But  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  time  should  be 
devoted  to  the  practice  of  words  and  sen- 
tences. We  nuist  continue  with  our  own 
style.  We  have  nothing  to  learn  in  writing 
from  abroad.  To  preserve  it  as  a  national 
writing  and  to  press  the  national  stamp 
deeper  upon  it  we  need  but  to  adhere  to  the 
essentials  of  good  writing;  legibility,  rajiid- 
ity  and  a  suitable  style,  anil  we  lead  the 
world  in  writing  as  we  do  in  commerce,  in- 
vention and  civilization." 

Principal  Edward  W.  Stitt,  of  New  York, 
had  made  a  careful  and  painstaking  study 
of  the  subject  which  he  presented,  "School 
and  Business  Arithmetic." 

"A  careful  review  of  the  requirements  in 
arithmetic  of  thirty  of  our  projuinent  cities 
shows  that  in  many  cases  the  present  de- 
mands are  altogether  excessive.  Such  sub- 
jects as  (lartial   jiayments,  compound  part- 
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nersliip,  cube  root  and  ecjuation  of  accounts 
are  unnecessary  to  most  of  our  pupils,  and, 
therefore,  should  have  no  place  in  our  ele- 
mentary schools.  I  find,  however,  that  in 
53  per  cent,  of  these  cities  compouml  part- 
nership is  still  required;  in  47  per  cent., 
partial  payments  is  permitted  to  waste  the 
time,  which  might  better  be  employed  in 
different  directions.     Other  percentages  are 


eipially  startling  and  seem  to  demand  a 
radical  change,  which  shall  lead  to  minimum 
requirements  more  nearly  in  accord  with 
practical  life.  Statistics  prove  that  out  of 
one  hundred  children  only  four  reach  the 
high  school,  two  the  college  and  the  rest  en- 
gage in  business.  The  welfare  of  the  many 
must  determine  correct  nunimum  require- 
ments for  all.  In  an  effort  to  discover  what 
the  business  world  would  demand  in  arith- 
metic I  sent  nearly  a  thousand  letters  to 
representative  firms  in  New  York  asking 
for  information  and  suggestions  along  these 
lines.  The  experiment  was  made  practical, 
rather  than  simply  theoretical,  by  the  co- 
operation and  endorsement  of  a  number  of 
leading  merchants  and  bank  jiresidents.  A 
large  nuiuber  of  replies  have  been  received 
and  their  careful  analysis  and  comparison 
lead  to  some  fair  generalizations.  Forty- 
four  per  cent,  of  the  writers  strongly  urge 
that  there  is  no  need  for  any  arithmetic 
beyond  the  fundamental  rules  and  common 
and  decimal  fractions.  The  information 
from  the  replies  was  classified  under  the 
head  of  Mechanical  Aids  and  Processes 
of  Solution.  Under  the  former  the  follow- 
ing were  especially  noted:  Im])ortance  of 
decimal  points,  legible  figures,  use  of  inter- 
est tables,  accuracy  and  speed,  short  cuts, 
luultiplication  table  to  20x20,  familiarity 
with  English  numey.  Under  process  of  solu- 
tion only  brief  reference  can  here  be  made 
In  interest  the  old  6  per  cent,  method 
has  been  superseded  by  the  '  bank  method  ' 
or  by  the  'sixty-day  method.'  Wholesale 
merchants  agree  that  ability  to  calculate  in- 
erest  quickly  and  accurately  and  to  handle 
trade  discounts  to  advantage  constitute  the 
necessary  equipment  outside  of  the  funda- 
mental rules.  In  the  main  the  methods  of 
mech.anics  accord  with  those  used  in  school. 
Technical  solutions  have  been  evolved  in  all 
the  trades,  which  seem  not  to  be  applicable 
to  school.  The  importance  of  approximating 
results  leads  many  writers  to  insist  that 
teachers  should  reiiuire  that  prior  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  the  scholars  should 
attempt  to  approxiiuate  the  answer.  Many 
firms  complain  bitterly  of  the  inaccuracy  of 
their  clerks.  The  importance  of  mental 
arithmetic  was  strongly  urged,  many  desir- 
ing that  half  the  work  in  schools  should  be 
mental.  To  briefly  sunuuarize,  the  follow- 
ing are  recommended:  (1)  Reduction  of 
the  requirement.  (2)  Importance  of  drill 
and  review.  (3)  Demand  for  practical  work. 
(4)  Decimal  and  common  fractions  are  most 
important.  (5)  Accuracy  and  speed  are  co- 
ordinate essentials.  (6)  Constant  attention 
to  rapid  calculations.  (7)  Harmony  between 
school  and  business  methods." 

II.  M.  Rowe,  of  Baltimore,  told  of  some 
id  the  Advantages  and  Difficulties  of  Intro- 
ducing the  Commercial  Branches  in  tiram- 
marand  High  Schools.  He  dwelt  especially 
upon  the  latter,  holding  that  most  peoi>le 
were  willing  to  admit  the  first  part  of  his 
topic;  could  the  second  ]iart  be  successfully 
overcome?  Those  enumerated  were:  (1)  In- 
ability to  convince  those  in  authority  that  the 
commercial  branches  to  be  taiightsuccessfnily 
must  be  handled  differently  fnuu  the  usual 
public  school  branches.  Prof.  Kennedy's 
"Individual  Instruction  Syste:u,"  in  opera- 
tion at  Batavia,  N.  Y'.,  in  which  two  teachers 
are  assigned  to  one  room,  one  conducting 
recitations  and  one  giving  individual  in- 
struction, was  recouuuended.  (2)  Recita- 
tion periods  are  too  short  for  the  best  work 
in  book-keeping.  If  possible,  two  consecu- 
tive periods  should  be  assigneil  to  that  sub- 
subject.  (3)  Em]iloynient  of  incompetent 
teachers     in     commercial     branches.     The 
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ec|iiiliriiem  ami  training  of  tliese  teachers 
slioiilil  be  on  an  equality  with  that  of  any 
other  teacher  of  any  other  branch  in  the 
public  school  curriculum.  (4)  Use  of  out- 
of-i!ate  texts  on  the  subjects  taught.  It  is 
folly  to   teach   book-keeping   unless   all   the 


DR.   H.  M.   ROWE. 

business  papers  are  used,  as  they  are  as 
much  a  part  of  the  material  equipment  as 
the  ledger,  journal  or  cash  book,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  give  the  student  a  practical 
knowledge  of  accounts  unless  the  records 
are  nia<le  from  the  business  papers. 


Xext  year's  meeting  will  be  held  in  De- 
troit or  Cincinnati,  probably  the  former. 
Both  cities  are  centrally  located  and  a  large 
attendance  is  assured  at  either  place.  Busi- 
ness educators,  especially  those  engaged  in 
public  school  work,  and  the  numbers  is  in- 
creasing each  year,  cannot  afford  to  over- 
look the  advantages  accruing  to  the  profes- 
sion from  the  Business  Section  of  the  N.  E. 
A.  While  it  is  not  as  large  an  organization 
of  business  educators  as  the  Federation  or 
the  Eastern  bidy,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  it  has  done  more  to  bring  the  cause  of 
commercial  education  to  the  front  than  has 
any  other  one  agency.  Its  meetings  are 
held  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and  in 
every  instance  the  locality  where  the  meet- 
ing was  held  has  been  beneKted.  Its  pro- 
ceedings are  published  with  those  of  the 
other  sections  composing  the  Association 
and  each  member  not  only  receives  the 
papers  of  his  department  but  those  of  all 
the  other  thirty  odd  sections.  In  turn  this 
brings  the  papers  read  in  our  section  to  the 
notice  of  the  most  prominent  educators  in 
the  land,  and  I  have  been  suri)ri8ed  in 
talking  to  many  of  them  to  find  that  they 
have  been  following  the  discussions  that 
have  taken  place  in  our  body,  with  a  great 
amount  of  interest.  The  annual  member- 
ship fee  is  $2.00  and  it  would  be  a  good  in- 
vestment for  every  commercial  teacher  to 
take  out  a  membership.  An  extra  $2.00, 
paid  once  for  all,  will  place  your  name  on 
the  roll  of  active  members.  The  advantage 
of  active  membership  is  that  you  receive  all 
the  literature  published  by  the  Association 
from  time  to  time,  and  your  membership 
will  not  lapse  as  a  result  of  forgetfnlness  on 
your  part,  for  the  Secretary  will  annually 
remind  you  that  the  yearly  dues  are  ])ayable 
before  Sept.  1,  if  you  were  unable  to  attend 
the  meeting.  Membership  fees  should  be 
sent  to  Irwin  .Shepard,  Secy.  N,  E.  A., 
Winona,  Minn. 


eommercial   Seograpby. 


INTRODICTORY    NOTES    AND    COMMENTS. 

When  the  editor  of  the  Business  Educa- 
tor secured  my  promise  to  prepare  a  month- 
ly review  of  the  latest  and  most  important 
developments  along  the  line  of  Commercial 
Geography,  I  had  not  arranged  for  a 
nomadic  existence  of  two  months  among  the 
wilds  of  .Jersey  ;  neither  had  I  any  hint 
that  the  mercury  would  make  a  jump  which 
would  put  the  oldest  inhabitant  out  of  busi- 
ness. As  it  is,  I  can  give  my  readers  only 
a  few  suggestions  of  the  things  to  come,  in 
this  department. 

With  the  opening  of  the  school  year,  the 
subject  of  Commercial  Geography  will  be 
found  in  more  class  rooms  than  ever  before. 
To  tell  the  truth  tlie  subject  has  been  there 
all  the  time,  but  the  majority  of  our  friends 
have  failed  to  see  it. 

This  subject  is  very  unlike  any  other 
branch  in  the  curriculuui.  It  is  never 
started  at  the  beginning,  and  like  the  great 
world  of  which  it  tells  us  so  much,  it  runs 
on  forever.  Text-books  that  tells  us  truths 
to-day,  are  worthless  to-morrow,  and  the 
only  thing  left  for  the  teacher  and  student 
is  to  read,  read,  read  :  choose,  choose, 
choose  :  reject,  reject,  reject. 

Our  plan  is  to  give  a  review  each  month 
of  all  the  leading  periodicals,  containing 
items  of  interest  to  the  student  of  Comuier- 
cial  Geography.  By  means  of  this  review 
the  student  will  be  enabled  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  ([uestion  discussed,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  placed  before  him  the  name  and 
page  of  the  periodical  in  which  such  item  is 
found. 

To  the  teacher  we  [iropose  to  give,  from 
month  to  month,  a  short  discussion  of  ways 
and  means  by  which  these  iteuis  of  interest 
may  be  arranged  in  order  and  presented  to 
a  class  in  a  logical,  convincing  manner. 

Any  up-to-date  teacher  will  admit  that 
the  greatest  need  of  our  pupils  is  to  be  so 
led  that  they,  and  not  the  teacher,  will  do 
the  reading  and  thinking,  while  the  teacher 
directs.  No  subject  can  be  made  of  more 
interest  to  a  class  than  Commercial  Geo- 
graph\*,if  the  teacher  will  merely  guide,  and 
let  the  pupils  do  the  work  of  research.  At 
the  present  time,  China  is  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  world.  Now,  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  teachor  should  do  more  for  a 
class  than  to  suggest  the  subject  of  China, 
and  then  give  individual  members  of  the 
class  the  various  items  of  interest  to  look  up 
and  report  in  class.  One  boy  is  called  upon 
for  "  location,"  another  for  "physical 
outline,"  another  for  "  climate  and  causes," 
another  for  "  products  and  methods  of  pro- 
duction," another  for  "  transportation," 
another  for  "reasons  for  present  condi- 
tions," etc. 

Note  books  should  be  used  in  class  and  a 
careful  record  kept  of  all  items  of  import- 
ance should  be  kept. 

In  cities  where  it  is  possible  to  visit  the 
manufacturing  concerns,  it  is  well  to  take 
the  class  through  the  various  departments, 
and  have  the  details  explained  by  a  compe- 
tent guide.  I  have  never  found  the  least 
objection  to  a  class  visiting  a  manufacturing 
plant. 

The  proprietors  will  usually  show  every 
courtesy  and  furnish  a  competent  "  guide." 
When  the  students  start  on  a  visiting  trip 
they  should  provide  themselves  with  note- 
books, and  keep  a  careful  recoj-d  of  the 
various  processes  of  manufacture,  and,  if 
possible,  secure  samples  of  the  articles  in 
the   various  stages  of  manufacture.     These 


may   be   classified   afterwards   and    used    to 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  school  museum. 

After  the  visit,  the  pupils  should  be 
required  to  prepare  reports,  telling  as  far  as 
possible  the  various  processes  of  manufac- 
ture. I  might  suggest  also,  that,  as  the 
class  advances  with  the  work,  various  mem- 
bers should  be  required  to  bring  in  speci- 
ment  of  the  product  under  consideration. 

All  of  these  specimens  can  be  neatly 
arranged,  and  in  time  will  become  exceed- 
ingly valuable. 

In  the  case  of  textiles,  for  example, 
samples  of  cotton,  wool,  hemp,  flax,  etc., 
can  be  secured  and  placed  upon  exhibition. 

In  my  own  work  I  have  had  pupils  visit  a 
cotton  mill,  for  example,  and  secure  speci- 
mens, and  we  would  then  get  a  large  sheet 
of  bristol  board  and  arrange  the  sjiecimens, 
giving  a  short  description  of  each  specimen. 
These  descriptions  are  written  on  the  type- 
writer and  pasted  beneath  the  specimen. 
The  chart  is  then  hung  in  the  room  and  be- 
comes at  once  an  incentive  to  good  work. 

I  have  found,  also,  that  a  good  many 
teachers  have  trouble  in  securing  good  maps, 
especially  of  our  own  country.  School 
Boards  will  not  always  furnish  them,  and  so 
we  must  provide  for  ourselves.  Every 
school  in  which  Commercial  (ieography  is 
taught  should  be  furnishsd  with  a  few  good 
maps  showing  the  routes  of  transportation, 
areas  of  production,  and  locations  of  indus- 
trial centers. 

By  writing  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  at  Washington,  you  can  secure  first- 
class  wall  maps  of  the  United  States,  and 
then  you  can  take  some  water  colors  and 
mark  the  areas  of  production,  chief  cities, 
etc. 

Frye's  School  Geography  will  give  yon 
some  good  ideas  along  this  line.  Secure 
three  or  four  maps,  and  color  them  to  show 
the  areas  of  production.  This  will  greatly 
assist  you  in  your  work. 

Lastly  ;  We  want  to  make  this  depart- 
ment of  real  help,  and  to  this  end  we  invite 
correspondence.  Ask  as  many  questions  as 
you  like.  Let  us  tell  you  the  books  to  read 
outside  of  the  periodicals  we  shall  discuss. 
Make  up  your  mind  to  do  your  best,  and  if 
we  can  help  you,  command  us. 
Fraternally, 

Wm.  .1.  Amos, 
Peirce  School,  Philadelphia. 


mifh  tbc  eompliments  of  the 
Postman 

Canada  is  losing  some  of  lier  excellent 
coiiniiercial  teachers.  Messrs.  >,'ickersoli  & 
Eiiler,  who  recently  purchased  the  William- 
antic  Business  Colfeg:e,  AVilliamantic.Conn., 
are  recentU-  from  the  Dominion. 

J.  C.  McTavish,  commercial  instntctor  in 
the  Haverhill  (Mass.)  Hieh  School,  spent  his 
vacation  in  Canada.  >Ir.  McTavish  has  a 
well-equipped  room  for  his  work,  and  his 
first  vear  in  the  public  schools  has  produced 
exceilent  results.      «  *  * 

Our  readers  will  all  svmpathize  with  Mr. 
O.  M.  Pciwers,  whose  son,  eleven  years  of 
age.  \\a^  stricken  with  brain  fever  in  Ediu- 
burKh.  where  he  dieil  June  »i.  The  body 
was  bn.uiiht  back  t.i  Chicaiio.  wliere  the 
funeral  was  held  luU  lltli.  T.>  this  genial 
frienil  ..f  coniniercial  teachers  evervwliere 
the  tlamght  .)f  the  Pari~  p;.xp.isiti,)M  will 
alwavs  recall  one  of  the  saddest  experiences 
of  a  lifetime.  t  ,  s 

\V.  \V.  Petrie,  recently  private  secretarj' 
for  E.  H.  Hunter,  president  of  the  Iowa 
N'atioiuil  Bank,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has  been 
elected  to  teach  shorthand  and  typewriting 
in  the  Beverly  (Mass.)  High  School. 

[  For  want  of  space  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  omit  in  this  issue,  some  very 
timely  and  terse  items,    Z,  &  B,] 
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Cbe  Ohio  nssoeiation 

Tlie  meeting  in  Sandusky,  September  28 
:nid  29,  ought  to  be  a  notable  event.  Tlie 
time,  the  season,  the  place,  all  combine  to 
make  the  meeting  n  success.  Then  there 
;ire  the  reduced  railroad  and  hotel  rates  with 
Lake  Erie  thrown  in--what  more  do  you 
want  for  your  money?  The  truth  of  it  is, 
these  are  but  side  issues.  Important,  mini- 
erous,  and  pleasurable  as  they  are,  it  is  tlie 
imigram  that  is  "the  real  thing,"  thanks  to 
the  hustling  chairman  of  the  Executive 
fomniittee  and  to  the  unselfish  services  of 
those  who  accepted  a  place  thereon. 

Come  let  us  reason,  eat,  boat,  and  paddle 
together.  By  so  doing  we  will  be  bigger 
hearted,  broader  visioned,  and  more  pro 
gressive  and  enthusiastic. 


eive  Us  a  Cborouab  eiubbina   If  vo" 
Cbink  we  Deserve  It. 

We  believe  we  have  been  and  are,  and  we 
intend  to  continue,  laboring  about  as  zeal- 
ously and  unselfishly  as  most  mortals  do  in 
the  interests  of  good  writing,  practical  edu- 
cation, and  modern  art.  For  such  services, 
which  have  been  pleasant  rather  than  pro- 
litable,  (though  pleasure  is  the  very  essence 
of  profit),  we  believe  we  deserve  a  clubbing. 
The  question  is,  do  we  deserve  it?  and  if  so, 
will  j-t>"  give  us  your  share  of  it?  Write  us 
for  special  rates  if  you  do  not  know  them. 


n  Word  to  Our  Headers. 

Since  pnblishiug  the  .^la^-Jum•  number 
aunouncingtlie  enlargement  and  improve- 
ment of  the  P.-A.  &  B.  E.,  we  have  received 
many  letters  of  congratulatory  expressions 
and  pledges  of  support,  and  best  of  all,  many 
subscriptions  with  the  necessary  one  dollar 
accompanying  them.  These  have  all  been 
thankfully  received  and  highly  appreciated. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  further  evidence  our 
appreciation  by  publishing  the  best  paper 
within  our  means  and  ability. 

If  vou  are  in  sympathy  with  the  cause  for 
which  we  labor  and  which  we  love  so  well ; 
if  you  desire  better  writing  on  the  part  of  the 
many  and  fine-art  writing  on  the  part  of  the 
few;  if  you  are.  in  favor  of  more  practical 
and  effective-education;  if  you  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  better  art;  it  you  favor  dignified 
discussions  along  the  lines  of  methods  and 
reforms;  if  you  believe  in  broadness  rather 
than  narrowness;  if  you  believe  in  giving 
all  sides  a  hearing  without  surrendering 
conviction  for  policy  sake;  we  most  cordially 
invite  and  welcome  your  moral,  intellectual 
and  financial  support.  We  need  to  receive 
from  you  words  of  cheer  or  criticism,  which- 
ever you  believe  we  most  need  so  as  to  fur- 
ther the  good  cause.  We  need  contributions 
from  your  brain  and  specimens  and  illus- 
trations from  your  hand.  We  also  need  all 
the  subscriptions  you  can  send.  Be  sure  to 
write  for  our  special  offer  circular  and  clul) 
rates. 

It  takes  enthusiasm,  money,  brains  and 
lots  of  work  to  conduct  a  good  paper.  We 
hereby  pledge  you  our  best  efforts  for  the 
year.    Forward  and  upward  is  our  motto. 


that  all  subscribers  will  have  their  journals 
by  the  tenth  of  the  month.  Persons  who 
fail  to  receive  it  by  that  date  will  oblige  us 
by  sending  notice  to  that  effect.  While 
those  who  have  in  charge  the  addressing 
and  registering  of  names  are  extremely 
careful,  still  mistakes  will  occasionally 
creep  in.  We  always  promptly  correct  same, 
howe\  er,  when  notified. 


Palmer, 
Penmanship 
and 
Psvcbology 


Some  eood  Cbinas 

We  have  in  type  two  excellent  articles  for 
the  following  numbers  of  -THE  PENMAN 
Aktist  and  Business  EDUC'.\roR  as  fol- 
lows :  '•  Vertical  From  All  sides,"  by  Mrs. 
Jennie  C.  Downend,  Supervisor  Penman- 
ship, Mansfield,  Ohio,  and  "Changing  From 
Slant  to  Vertical;  Backhand— Cause  and 
Cure,"  by  J.  F.  Barnhart,  Akron,  O. 

Beautiful  and  practical  specimens  of  Pen- 
manship, Drawing,  etc.,  await  their  turn  to 
delight  you. 


Ceacbers,  Principals,  Proprietors. 

We  ask  that  you  show  your  pupils  THE 
penman-Artist  and  Business  Educa- 
tor. Explain  to  them  its  work— penman- 
ship, art,  and  practical  education.  Empha- 
size the  fact  that  it  is  published  to  further 
their  interests— to  aquaint  them  with  the 
latest  and  best  in  the  subjects  named  from 
the  best  talent  in  the  profession.  Announce 
the  subscription  price  and  what  you  can 
secure  it  for,  and  we  will  be  thankful  for 
the  results. 


Lilit\ 


It 


to    crit 
to    create. 
That     is    why    we 
0    so    few    real 
ders    and    so 
many  who    are  al- 
wavs  ready  to  pick  tlaws. 

Persons  who  know  Mr.  Zaner,  senior  editor 
of  the  PENMAN-ARTIST  and  UUSINKSS  ED- 
UCATelK,  orare  at  all  familiar  with  his  work, 
know  that  he  is  a  creatixi'  gc-niiis  that 
although  still  a  voung  man,  lie  has  alri-ady 
contril,uted     to    our     cause     an     imiiicnse 

a nut    of  the  most   ori-itKil.  helpful,  and 

iu-;niriim  work,  liook  after  l>o,,K  of  the  very 
highest  Older  lias  come  from  liis  luiud  and 
brain,  until  now  he  has  touched  witli  an  un- 
usiKilU  M-rsalile  skill  almost  everv  branch 
ofiKiiwoik      foim  the  most  practical,  rapid 

bu-in,ss   writing  to  till  

dil'ticult  pru  (liiiwiiig. 

Thousaiuls    liav,-    wri' 
fortlii-  helpaml  pleasure  he  1 


rtistic 

thanking  h 
,-en  the 
skill    uf 


31  Tlood  of  Postal  Cards 

The  last  number  of  THE  PENMAN  AND 
ARTIST  was  intentionally  delayed  a  short 
time,  the  object  being  to  more  evenly  divide 
the  time  between  its  appearance  and  the 
issue  of  this,  our  first  monthly  number. 

This  occasioned  a  tlood  of  postal  cards 
containing  inquiries  regarding  it,  which  go 
to  show  that  subscribers  look  forward  to 
the  receipt  of  the  journal  with  consideralile 
eagerness.  Of  course,  this  is  very  gratify 
ingtothe  publishers.  All  publishers  are 
glad  to  know  that  their  journals  are  anxi- 
ously desired. 

From  this  on  we  shall  endeavor  to  mail  as 
near  the  first  of  the  month  as  is  possible,  so 


lit  fr 
peiniiali  ami  artist  and  otii. 
instriuti\r.  tliouglit-provoking  literature. 
MaiiN  liuodreds  of  pupils  are  also  ready  to 
testifx  with  skill  or  word  as  to  the  value  of 
his  iiistriuiinii. 

Hut  lie  has  gone  farther  than  the  limits  ol 
the  iic-n.  .\atiirallv  .-i  lover  of  nature,  he 
could  not  rc!-ist  the  temptation  to  sketch 
and  pahit  her,  so  that  she  now  claims  a 
portion  of  his  time.  .\s  a  result,  gems  of 
lauds,:iiH-.etc..  ill  col,,rs  are  now  springing 
fn.iu  his  efforts  in  tliis  liirecfion  at  the  rate 
of  two  or  three  a  week,  some  of  which,  ac- 
cordiuy  to  old  professional  artists,  show 
nilHli  more  than  usual  talent. 

lieiug  iiruman,  artist,  teacher,  ajlthor,  a 
systematic  student  and  reader  of  books,  he 
is  so  busy  executing  work  planned  ahead 
that  just  at  present  he  has  no  time  left  to 
reply  to  some  of  his  critics. 

A    NEW    SERIES    OF    I.ES.SONS 

Parenthetically,  I  might  add  that  with 
this  number  of  our  journal  he  begins  a 
course  of  lessims  in  practical  business  writ- 
ing, which,  if  I  mistake  not,  will  attract 
wide  attention,  and  which  will  no  doul>t  he 
followrdl.\:ivervlargeiiuml.erof  students. 
It  certaiulv  is  a  rare  ..piiorlunit  \-  to  receive 
his  most  careful  iustructiou  and  his  latest 
and  l.cst  i-ITorts  in  tlie  wav  of  copies. 

A  (leiade  ago  .^l  r.  Zaner  wrote  a  work  en- 
titled, "Zaiu-rian  Theorv  of  Penmanship," 
wliicli  is  just  now  receiving  critical  atten- 
tion at  flu-  hands  of  M  r.  Palmer,  editor  of 
the  ir,-.srer;i  l',-nnn,ii.u<id  .Mr.  H.C.  Heatty, 
a  cntriLutor.  Mr.  Palmer  has  seen  lit  to 
criticise  so  freel\aiid  often  other  efforts  of 
Mr.  /.aiu'r  that  it' is  now  to  I.eexp.-cted  that 
as  fast  as  Mr.  Zaner  creates  Mr.  Palmer  will 
criticise.     And    when    he    hadn't    anyfliing 

late  t..  criticise  he  will  critici.-.-  s ething 

old,  for  criticise  he  will  and  criticise  he 
must.  It  seems  he  sinipiv  can't  help  it.  and 
it's  well  that  some  one  can  accommodate 
him. 

INTELLECTUAL   SCRAPPING 

In  order  to  help  matters  along  a  little  I 
thought  best  to  fake  a  hand,  for  I  c.infess 
that  1,  too,  ,,ccasionally  enjoy  a  little  intel- 
lectual scrapping  match,  especiall.v  when 
all  is  said  and  done  in  the  ill,.st  frien.lly  and 
resp.Tlfiil  di^agr.'i'iiirul.  So,  whatever  1 
nia\  -MN-.  1  wish  the  doughtv  Palmer  and 
the'  hairsplittiim  iieattv  to  believe  that 
onlv  the  most  frieii.ll  v  feeling  exists  on  this 
side  and  that  nothing  acrimonious  is  in- 
tended. 


<^3h6^iiGnxwxf\i-&Mlfi  and  6uiwi€l>l>6ditctitgr^^^ 


That  Mr.  Zaner  and  I  do  not  agree  on 
e\'ervthinK  pertaininj^  to  peninansliip,  it  is 
prol/alilv  niiiu-i<'ssarv  to  stato,  but  wlien  it 
conies  to  thcqnrstion  as  to  wlu-t  lit-r  teaclit-rs 
of  penniaiisliii)  sli.iuld  In- wt-U  educated  or 
not.  we  do  most  thoroimlil v  auree.  And  1 
will  admit  that  [  was  consideral  .1  v  surpriseil 
that  Mr.  I'alnier  sla.uld  seeminulv  throw 
his  intluelice  against  the  in  vest  iifatinK, 
truth-searching,   educational    spirit    of  our 


NOT  THE   WHOLE   TRUTH 


Mr.  Pahiu>r  speaks  of  "  Mr.  Zaner's  recent 
efforts  to  base  the  work  of  the  writing- 
master  on  the  uncertain  and  elusive  doc- 
trines of  current  psvchologv."  That  is 
har.Ilv  the  truth.  i,et  us  see.  Mr.  Zaner 
did  state  "  That  pemnen  are  in  need  <if  more 
mental  education.  *  «  »  Anil  that  if  phv 
siologv.  psvchologv, and  pedagogy  are  worth 
anvthitig  to  teachers  generalU',  thev  are  as 
essential  to  thi'  teachers  of  writing  as  to 
anyone,  for  there  is  no  one  who  deals  more 
directU  with  mind  and  muscle  at  one  and 
tlie  saiue  time  than  lie."  Hut  Mr.  Palmer 
would  now  ha  V,'  his  readers  believe  that  the 
atti-mpt  was  made  to  base  the  work  on  |)s% 
chologN-  alone.  Wliv  this  omission  if  not 
commission?  Whv  "attempt  to  make  vour 
readers  belii-ve  that  three  are  one? 

liut  then  thi-  is  simpl>  an  old  trick  of 
>'o)irs.  ."^onie  \-ears  .ago  when  the  question 
of  nio\-ement  was  utuler  discussion  and  vou 
were    fldlv    aware    that     we    taught     hand, 

llinge    ami    am venu-nts    and    that    we 

were  not  averse  to  a  slight  linger  action  on 
certain  forms,  \du  then  did  \our  utmost  to 
leave  the  impression  that  we  taught  but 
cue  niovenient  — the  unpopular  one  —  finger. 

DOES   PSYCHOLOGY    INJURE? 

in  a  "little"  physi- 
irticU-  in  the  same 
nmnherof  vour  j.>urnal  \-.)Uask:  "  Whv  not 
give  pupils  a  little  horse  si-nse  instruction 
on  the  auatoniN  (if  the  arm,  ami  tin'  function 
of  the  muscles  in  writing?"  Would  it  not 
have  bi'en  at  least  fairer,  then,  to  sav  that 
Mr.  Zaner  attempteil  to  base-  /i;iit  of  the 
work  of  the  w  rit  iug  master  on  psychology? 
for  as  he  basi-s  part  on  iili\siology  and  you 
believe  in  a  "little"  of  that,  vou  certainly 
do  not  mean  to  attack  ph\siologv.  But,  In 
reality.  .'^Ir.  Zaner  is  not  atteni|)ting  to  base 
the  work  of  the  u  rit  iiig master  on  any  of 
the  branches  named,  lie  is  endeavoring  to 
persuade  writing  teachers  and  students  that 
a  careful  study  <if  the  standard  works  on 
these  branches  will  greatly  aid  them  in 
teaching  and  learning.  .\iid  sii]i|iose  psy- 
cholog\  is  not  all  that  it  is  cracked  up  to  lie 
as  an  aid  in  ti-aching.  does  .Mr.  Palmer 
reallvthink  that  an  v  teacher  of  penmanship 
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of  the  standard  works  on  this  subji-ct 
so,  how?  Is  the  teacher  who  has  s 
knowledge  of  the  iiliNsical  and  nic 
makeup  and  w.irkings  of  his  pupil  no  bette 
prepared  to  teach  penmanship  than  he 
knows  nothing  about  these  subjects  ? 
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clear.  Before  Mr  Hansain  finished  his  book 
he  saw  fit  to  speak  in  glowing  terms  of 
"muscular  movem.ot."  while  Mr  Zaner 
recommendi-d  the  moxements  in  which  he 
believes.  .\nd  I  feel  <|iiite  sure  that  the 
beginning  of  tlii>  di-ciis>ion  is  again  direct- 
ly traceable  to  that  same  old,  familiar,  Pal- 
nierian    penmanship  joss,  better  known  as 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  attempt  to 
speak  for  Mr.  Ilausam.  He,  like  Mr.  Zaner, 
is  amjilv  able  to  take  care  of  himself.  I 
simply  quote    his   words. 

But  to  collie  a  lift  h' closer  home,  are  vou 
positively  certain  that  \oii  were  not  the  one 
who  became  imbued  with  what  vou  now 
term  the  discarded  fad  of  ".New  'I's\cliol- 
ogy?"  .\re  vou  sure-  that  vou  shouid  not 
apiilv  the  lash  to  yourself  rather  than  to 
.^Ir.  Zaner?  In  tlie'Juue.  ISW,  lle.s(cr«  /'en 
niiiii.  under  vour  review  of  books,  I  notice 
the  following; 

"Gordv's  .\c-w    l'-v,i, gx-,  imblished    bv 

Hinds   cV    .Noble.  \.  \.      I  lie   iir<t    c-dition  of 

this    I k    wa-    M-iN      li.polar    and     tweiit\ 

thousand  c..pi.-x<.  r j.l.      Th.lleu  editioil 

lla-  been   gl,Mll\    Mil ^  e,  1  a  1 1, 1    1 1  ii  1.   ll  of  the 

-iilile,  I     iiuiller    li:,-     \n'.  u    r.  ^i  I  1 1  I .  ■  1 1 .    wllile 

I,:, pier-         ..1,         |,llN-,..|.:^n  ;,l         p-v,l,olog5 


i  rote  a 

book  entitled,  "The  .New  Education  in  Pen- 
manship." Ill  the  introduction  Mr.  H.  says: 
"  I  have  Ijelieved  for  a  number  .if  years  that 
the  facts  of  learning  penmanship  were  dis- 
coverable in  the  realm  of  ]ih\-siolog^-  and 
psychology."  If  anyone  e\er  attempted  to 
base  the  work  of  the  w  ritingmaster  on 
■  psvcliologv,  certainly  Mr.  Hausam  did,  and 
yet,  ill  a  review  of  the  work  in  the  Sept., 
i.Sit.S,  llV.s^ern  I'curniiii.  Mm  state:  "  We  are 
led  to  believe  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  the  age  on  the  subject  of  pen- 
manship. *  *  Mr.  Hausam  has  made  pen- 
manship a  laborator\  study;  li;is  studied  it 
not  only  from  a  psychological,  but  from  a 
plivsiologicjil  standpoint.  The  fusing  of 
mind  and  muscle  has  been  studied  very 
carefully  and  worked  out  elaborately.  The 
key  to  the  thought  that  dominates  this 
work  from  cover  to  cover  is  found  in  the 
following  introductory  paragraph:  'The 
New  Kducatiou  in  Penmanship  begins  with 
thejnjnrfand  pledges  the  hand  to  do  what 
the  mind  can  do,  and  to  a  like  degree.  It 
predicts  many  results  apparently  from  a 
physical  basis,  ♦  *  hut  really  finds  its  ex- 
planation ill  tluit  mysterious  force  which  is 
manifested  by  these  physical  conditions.' 
The  ire.s(er;;  J'cnnian  advises  every  pen- 
manship teacher  to  secure  a  copy  of  this 
book  and  read  it  thoroughlj'." 

WHY   THIS   CHANGE? 

Funny,  isn't  it,  that  you  should  denounce 
in  one  that  which  you  praise  so  highly  in 
another?  However,  "to  a  man  up  a  tree," 
the  reason  is  obvious  — the  transparency  is 
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his  talks  had  iiit.-re>ted  in  the  subject. 
This  book  is  destined  to  become  very  popu- 
larasate.xt  in  liigh  schools.  The  :irrange- 
nient  is  excellent,  eaili  lesson  being  follow- 
ed with  questions  which  tend  to  lielp  the 
teacher  give  a  practical  turn  to  this  sup 
posedly  abtrnse  subject." 

WHAT   OTHERS    HAVE    SAID 

That  is  really  more  than  Mr.  Zaner  has 
ever  said  in  faver  of  the  so-called  "  New- 
Psychology ,"  and  I  trust  \-oii  will  pardon 
me  for  caUing  vour  ;ittei.t  i.m  to  ,ouid\vn 
words,  .•^iiice'  Nour  |irc-mi-.  -  ,i|.|.  ;,i  .l.cid- 
edly  faulty.  I  shall  w:iste  no -p^ne  in  answer- 
ing supporting  statements  or  coiulusions 
drawn  therefrom. 

Regarding  "  Zanerian  Theory  of  Penman- 
ship," it  might  not  be  amiss  right  here  to 
see  what  some  others  thought  of  the  work. 

The  practical,  iutelhctual,  jovial  natured 
editor  of  the  /V.-irr/e.a/  .l«e,  Mr.  J.  \V.  Warr, 
Moline,  111.,  after  recc-iviug  a  copy  of  the 
work,  wrote  :is  follows: 

"Zanerian  Theory  of  Penmanshi,!  is  a 
work  with  the  stning  evidence  of  brains  in 
it.  We;ire  glad  to  ;imioiilice  and  welcome 
such  a  work,  for  penm:in-liip  can  stand  a 
braiiiw:ird  eleNatioi,  ;,-  much  :is  any  other 
lir;incli  of  bn-ine—  .  .1  iir:ilioii.  This  work 
takes    mithe  tl x   ol    |  i,nm:mslii|i  from  a 
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author  will  get  an  : 
large  s:ile  which  tl 

Then  the  inimitable  II.  W.  Fliekiuger, 
Philadelphiii,  P:i.,  w  ho  luis  long  be.u  known 
as  a  discriminatiiig  student,  and  as  one  of 
the  most  successful  but  quiet  teachers 
of  penmanship  in  this  coimtrx ,  has  the  fol- 
lowing to  sav  regarding  the  work: 

"  Zanerian' Theory  of  Penmanship  is  just 
what  I  expected  of  its  author.  It  is  chock- 
full  of  ideas  that  are  worthy  of  the  most 
thoughtful  consideration.  I  have  read  it 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  T  recom- 
mend its  careful  perusal  by  every  progres- 
sive teacher  of  writing." 

P.  R.  Clearv.  of  Cle;iry's  Business  follege, 
Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  said  that  it  w:is  the  most 
sensible  work  of  the  kind  that  h:is  ever 
come  to  his  attention.  L.  M.  Thornburg 
said  that  he  read  it  with  interest,  pleasure 
and  profit,  and  that  it  is  brim  full  of  valu- 
able know  ledge  and  sparkles  with  jems  of 
thought. 

A  very  large  number  of  similar  testimo- 
nials could  be  puljlished  were  it  necessary. 

SO?rE    STRONG   WORDS 

Regarding  Mr.  Zaner's  work  in  general, 
including  his  later  efforts  in  the  PENM.\N 
AND  ARTIST.etc,  many  prominent  business 
educators  have  voluntarily  written  some 
pretty  strong  endorsements.  I  quote  a  few 
as  follows: 

Your  masterly  support  of  common  sense 
in  writing,  and  your  endeavor  to  further  a 
happy  medium,  avoiding  the  extremes  both 
■ways',  ill  form,  slant,  and  movement,  is,  in 
our  opinion,  exactly-  right. 

S.\DI.EK-RowE  Co., 

July  28,  1899.  Baltimore,  Md. 

.So  far  as  I  now  know-,  yon  are  the  best 
representative  of  practical  penniansliip  that 
the  United  States  can  boast  of  today. 

W.  N.  FERRIS, 

March  28, 1899.  Big  Rapids,  Mich. 


PetsoiiallN,  I  .ini  a  complete  Convert  to 
your  gr;qjhic  ami  sensible  penmanship. 

C.\KI,    C.    M.\KS1IALL, 

Aug.  Hi,  IMsa  Battle  Creek,  Mich, 

Now  of  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

OXEKMlieAWN    OR    EXAGGERATED 

As  to  Mr.  Heattv,  he  overdraws,  seems  lost 
in  some  of  his  couclusious,  and  is  willing  to 
accept  the  testimony  of  one  against  that  of 
the  million. 

If  the  te:iching  of  penmanship  is  not  a 
pedigogical  subject,  then  I  should  like  to 
know  w  iKit  it  is. 

TSvideutly  referring  to  Mr.  Hausam  and 
Mr.  Z:mer,  .N|r.  Beattv  says:  "  If  some  pedi- 
gogical experts  could  substitute  what  they 
think  the  proper  ratio.  Hi  to  1-  sixteen  parts 

of   psychol.igy  t e  of   iiemnaiiship      the 

ranks  i  meaning  teachers  of  peumauship), 
I    think,    would     sensibly    diminish."     That 
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gerafe.l  -liilenent  a-  f;i,  a-  ^lr  Zan. 
concenie.l.  1-  easil^  apparent.  When  it  is 
known  Ih.il  -Zan.  lian  IIhoin  of  Peiiman- 
slli|."e.,,il;iins  I, 111  a  lew  .Iki  pi  ers  t  hat  touch 
on  psM  liolo^i,  ;il  ~nl.ieets.aiMl  that  in  teach- 
ing Mr  /;iii.  I  I.-.  -  the  l..iok  but  ,,iie  hour 
each  Will,  Mitli  which  to  c. induct  recitat- 
tions.it  uill  !,.■  -.-.u  that  a  ratio  .if  about 
one  iiart  ps\ch.ilog\  to  about  two  hundred 
.if  peiuiKiiiship  w.mhl  be  much  nearer  the 
truth.  In  this  instance,  Mr  Beattv  was 
probably  much  more  anxious  to  use  a  ;L>op- 
H/ar  p/;/-ase  than  he  was  concerned  about 
being  correct  or  "  scien+ific." 

HAS   BE.\TTY   BETTERED    IT? 

Mr.  Beatty  deeply  deplores  that  "In  cer- 
tain tpnirters  the  subject  of  plain  writing  is 
buried  in  discussions  of  philosophy,  psy- 
chology and  pedigogy.  "  •  I  fear,  h.i'w-ever, 
that  after  r.-adiiig  his  discussi.iu  st  per- 
sons w.iulil  har.lUfeel  th;ithe  li;is  rescued 
it  to  any  great  extent,  but  rather  sunk  it 
deeper. 

"The  intellect  of  modern  times,"  says  Mr. 
Be;itt>-,  "stands  above  any  other  by  its 
clear  separation  of  fact  and  fancv."  May  I 
ask  both  Mr.  Beatty  and  Mr.  Palmer  wliether 
they  iiichiile  in  "the  intellect  of  modern 
tiiu'es,"  till-  writers  of  late  iis\  chologies? 
Mr.  Beatty  is  like  many  aiioth.-r  critic  who 
seeks  to  tear  down  biit  who  has  nothing 
better  to  offer  in  return. 


AG.MNST   THE   DECRYERS 
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ever  much  guessing  doctors  may  do,  one 
does  not  have  to  stop  long  to  think  of  the 
great  good  that  physicians  in  general  are 
doing. 

As  the  testimony  .it  physicians  in  gen- 
eral is  overwhelniinglx  against  tluit  of  the 
few  decrvers.s.i  the  testim.in\  of  psycholo- 
gists ami  teachers  ill  general  is  overwhelm- 
inglv  against  that  of  the  few-  on  which 
Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Beatty  now  seem  to 
place  so  much  reliance. 

IS    THE    TE.\CHING    OF    PENMANSHIP   A 
MERE    TRICK? 

And  w-hat.are  we  to  infer  from  the  strange 
doctrine  these  gentlemen  are  teaching? 
That  penmanship  is  a  mere  trick?  That 
teacliers  of  penmanship  can  learn  nothing 
of  value  to  them  from  the  great  teachers 
and  educators  of  the  past  and  present? 
That  there  is  no  foinuUition  for  study? 
That  it  is  :ill  iiractice?  That  there  can 'be 
no  possible  rehition,  s>-mpatli>-  or  agree- 
ment t.i  any  extent  between  teaching  pen- 
manshi p  an. 1  teaching  anythingelse?  That 
the  w:i\  to  preiKire  t.i  teach  penmanship  is 
to  practice  :in.l  then  go  fishing  or  for  a 
w-alk  in  thew-o.ids?  That  if  y.iu  study  you 
may  bring  "black  rings"  around  your 
eves?  That  it  is  perfectly  delightful,  how- 
ever, t.i  bring  black  rings  by  muscular 
movemeut  ?  Is  this  the  w-a^-  to  advance 
the   int. -rests   of  our  calling? 

I  know  not  how  it  uKix-  be  w  itii  Mr.  Palmer 
and  Mr.  Beatty.  but  for  <u\  iiart,  I  should 
much  rather  have  iiix  child  receive  instruct- 
ion in  penmanshiiifnim  an  eilucated  teacher, 
one  who  is  well  groiiii.U-.l  in  physiology, 
hygiene, languagi-,iH-.l;ig.igics,etc., and  who 
has  even  stiulii-.l  that  "  awful "  psychol- 
ogy, rather  than  from  one  w-lio  "doesn't 
know-  beans  but  writing,"  no  matter  how 
fine  his  penmanship  might  be. 

Assuring  you  of  m.y  great  interest  in  the 
work,  I  am,  gentlemen. 

Sincerely  and  respectfully  yours, 
E.  W.  Blosek. 
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Doings  of  the  Profession 

H.  C.  \V:illiri.  I..rrn.  rlN  ..('  tliL-  Khllir;! 
(N.Y.I  Hiisiiu--  1  oll>  u,  ,  1-  T1..U-  cdiim-ctfd 
wiUi  tlu-.S|„..i,  .  ri.iii  (   ,.ll,ur,  l.unisvill.-.K.N. 

F.  J.  Kluck  iKi.-  I.ccii  iL-  Lk-cted  for  !iii..tlR-r 
vear  aH  priiicipiil  of  the  coiniiicTfial  dfpart- 
iiient  of  the  public  schools  of  Atlantic  Cit  v, 
N.J. 

J.  B.  Ma.xwell,  recentlv  of  Warreiiton, 
N.C.,  is  ufiaiii  teaching  "in  the  Bingham 
School,  Mel.ane,  N.  C. 

Through  the  ZaiuT&  Bloser  Emplovmoiit 
Bureaii.  Waltir  \.  Currier,  of  Kcnm-hunk. 
Me.,  has  secured  a  position  with  the  KocU- 
foril  1 111.1  Husiness  Cllene. 

Throuuh  llu-  Zauer  &  liloser  Emploviuetit 
Bureau.  I).  K.  WelUer,  of  Greenville,  O.,  has 
secured  the  position  as  teacher  of  pentnan- 
ship  iu  the  Western  Normal  College,  Shen- 
andoah, Iowa. 

A.  K.  Bnrnette,  of  Ashland,  111.,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  with  the  Bowling  Green 
(K\-.)  Business  College.  He  secured  the 
sanie  through  the  Zaner  &  Bloser  Eniplov- 
nient  Bureau. 

C.  11.  French,  formerly  of  Elliott's  Busi- 
ness College.  Burlington",  Iowa,  has  secured, 
through  the  Zaner  &  Bloser  Employment 
Bureau,  a  position  with  Goldev  Commercial 
College,  Wilmington,  Del. 

\V.  W.  Merriman  has  reengaged  for 
another  year  with  Stanley's  Business  Col- 
lege, Thomasville,  Ga.,  at  an  increased 
salary. 

Win.  E.  Palmer  has  charge  of  the  com- 
mercial department  of  Moruingside  College, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

G.  L.  Caskey  is  special  instructor  in  pen- 
manship in  Smithdeal's  Business  College, 
Richmond,  Va. 

J.  P.  Jones,  principal  of  the  commercial 
department,  Marion,  C).,  schools,  has  heeti 
reelected  for  another  year  at  a  nice  increase 
in  salary. 

Miss  Emily  Gettings,  supervisor  of  writing 
iu  the  schools  of  Youngstown,  C,  has  been 
reelecte^l  with  a  handsome  increase  in  sal- 
ary. Miss  Gettings  writes  an  ideal  simpli- 
fied hand. 

F.  F.  Musrush  has  been  reelected  as  sup- 
ervisor (»f  writing  in  the  schools  of  Lake- 
wood  and  K.K-ky  Kiver,  O. 

J.  M.  Keaser,  foruierlv  connected  with  the 
Danville  l\a.l  Military  In.stitute,  is  now 
policy  engrosser  for  the  Massachusetts  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Company,  SpringHeld, 
Mass. 

During  the  large  fire  at  Ottawa,  Ont.,  some 
months  past,  E.  A.  Quaritz  lost  most  of  his 
worldU-  eiTeets.  Among  some  of  the  articles, 
the  loss. .f  uhieh  he  lauu-uts,  is  a  Zanerian 

Hi]. I a    :ui.l    Ins   |)euuKiUship    lihrarx'.   in- 

cbi. hui;  a  i.ip\   ul  ■■  I'.u-traiture. Pheory," 

se\iral      M.l es     ol       TeIK      I'KNP1.\.\      .\'nD 

Aktis  1.  •■  .\uies'  Conipeudiuin."  the  "  Spen- 
ceriau  Ci>ni]>eudium,"  etc..  etc.  Of  course 
some  of  the  works  can  be  replaced,  but 
others  cannot.  No  yohnnesof  TiiKPE,\.M.\N 
AND  Aktkst  can  now  be  furnished  at  any 
price. 

J.  T.  F.  Laughner,  penman  in  the  Eastern 
Indiana  .\..ruud  University,  Muncie,  Ind., 
is  building  up  unite  a  department  of  pen- 
manship nthl   iIiMwing  in  that  institution. 

He  als..L;ix(  -  I Ills  by  mail  aud  fills  orders 

for  cards,  sj,,.,  ,,,m  us,  etc. 

H.  C.  Hi-iill.  ^,  ].i,.|,ri.1.ir   ■  ,1    tlie    Wiiisted 

(Conn.)  Busin.--  (  ,.11,-,-,  I I  il  ne.  rssary 

to  secure  larg.  I  ,|u;iil.  IS   l..i   ii  i-  inst  il  iil  ion. 

A  little  more   lliau    tu..  \r.iis   ai;..  Iu ened 

thescho.il  wit  1 1  s<-\eu  students.  During  the 
past  year  he  enrolled  llKi.  !!.-liad  his  new 
rooms  equipped  with  oak  desks  and  modern 
office  fi.xlures,  making  his  seliool  out'  of  the 
best  furnished  in  the  state.  Hereafter  he 
will  require  entrance  examiruitions. 

The  Epii'ortli  E.xitonijtit.  pid)lished  at 
Epworth,  Iowa,  cotltains  a  imniber  of  draw- 
ings used  as  headings  which  were  prepared 
by  S.  M.  Smith  of  that  place.  Mr.  S.  has 
ability. 

Prof.W.  C.  SteMus,.u..leliaIIUMllt  ol    I !,  ,ok- 


-l,l,,. 


.\.il 
I'r,  -i.l.iil    of 


School.  Km].., I  I,, 
the  Coiuillen  ial  I  .  ;i.  h 
accepted  a  call  t..  a  -iiiiilar  ii..siti..n  in  Tome 
Institute.  I'.. ft  Deposit.  Mil.,  at  a  largely  in- 
creased salar\.  and  tin-  most  favorable 
opportmiitv  to  e.xpand.  Tome  Institute  is 
the  fifth  institution  in  wealth  in  the  United 
States. 

J.  S.  Merrill  was  unanimously  reelected 
as  supervisor  in  the  schools  of  Urbana,  O. 
Mr.  M.  is  a  progressive  and  painstaking  gen- 
tleman and  we  think  the  board  can  congrat- 
ulate itself  that  it  can  hold  such  a  good 
man  in  the  place. 


Cyrus  W.  Field  resigned  his  position  as 
principal  of  the  shorthand   department  of 

Miller's  Business  College.  Akron,  O.,  to  open 
a  selL.ol  of  shorthaiul  and  penmanship  of 
his  own.  Success  to  him.  We  acknowledge 
reeeii^t  .pf  a  circular  containing  stjecimensof 
Mr.  Field's  w.)rk,  etc. 


pur 

College.  Manchester,  N.  H.  Hereafter  the 
institution  will  be  known  as  the  Ilesser 
Sch.Hil  ..f  Business.  Sh.irthand  and  English. 
T.G.  Little,  G.  W.  liroyles.and  J.  S.  Broyles, 
of  Athens,  W.  Va.,  will  open  a  commercial 
college  in  Greensboro,  N.  C,  in  September. 
The  PA  AND  B.  E.  wishes  them  much  suc- 
cess in  their  new  field. 


111. 

Jas.  D.  Combs  is  principal  of  the  pen-art 
department  of  the  Southwestern  Baptist 
University  of  J.ackson,  Tenn. 

Our  .)ld  friend  an. I  former  pupil,  C.  F.  Ben- 
tel.  of  tlie  Masses  Business  C.dlege.  H.ins- 
t.ai.Te.xas.has  been  leeturingou  peiuanship 
befiue  the  students  of  the  State  Summer 
N.irmalat  thai  pla.  e.  .\  l.ical  paper  states 
that  "lie  .liseuss.-.l  the  ililferi-nt  nieth...ls 
and  m.i\euKiits  and  thi'  various  st\les  of 
peuinalishiii.  His  a.l.lresswas  m..st  inter- 
esting from  beginning  to  .-nd,  and  h.-  held 
the  closest  attention  of  his  auditors  through- 
out." 

J.  F.  Hutzler,  a  fine  penman  of  Butler,  Pa., 
is  now  teller  of  the  Farmers'  National  Bank 
of  that  place. 

Through  the  Zaner  &  Bloser  Emplovment 
Bureau,  J.  M.  Swanstr.>ni,  formerly  of  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  has  are.  lib. i  a  position  with  the 
Union  Busines-  (  ..11.  ,;,■.  (Juincy,  III. 

W.  J.  Ain..s  has  .iig.iged  with  Pierce 
School,  PhiUulelphia,  as  instructor  in  Com- 
mercial Geograpliy,  English  and  Business 
Customs. 

Through  the  Zaner  &  Bloser  Emplovment 
Bureau,  K.  .\.  Mel)e\itt.  f.irmerly  of  Scio, 
O.,  has  s,.,  II,,-. I  a  p.isiti..u  with  the  Massa- 
chusitts  .'^lutual  bile  I  iisurance  Co.,  Spring- 
fiel.l.  .-^lass..  as  p.,liey  engr.isser. 

Mr.  K.  C.  .\ttieks,  of  the  Baltimore,  Md., 
Business  College,  has  been  elc-eted  to  the 
position  of  teacher  of  ijennianship  in  the 
First  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School  at 
Millersville.'Pa. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Leamy,  of  Rutland,  Vt.,  recently 
of  the  Zanerian,  is  teacher  of  penmanship 
in  the  Troy,  N.  Y'.,  Business  College,  Shields 
&  Tuttle,  proprietors. 


E.  S.Gause,  formerly  connected  with  some 
of  the  leading  schools  of  Texas,  has  recently 
accepted  a  position  with  Eastman  College, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y'.    Mr.  G.  is  a  penman  of 

much  ability. 

The  well-known  pentnan  and  busines  col- 
lege man,  ( ).  C.  Dorney,  AUentown,  Pa.,  has 
received  his  c.iuiniission  from  Governor 
Stone  entitling  him  to  practice  asa  certified 
public  aceoimtant.  Mr.  Dornev  is  also 
manager  of  Dorney's  Park,  a  most  beautiful 
spot  but  20  minutes  ride  from  AUentown. 

E.  H.  Doyle  has  charge  of  the  high  school 
commercial  department.  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J. 

L.  E.  .^tac^-,  formerly  of  Spencer's  Busi- 
ness College,  Kingston,  N.  Y'.,  is  now  inter- 
ested iu  the  Connnercial  College  of  Mc- 
C.,iin.lls\  ille.O.  Mr.  S.  writes  a  splendid 
bii--iii.'^~  hand  as  well  as  a  very  creditable 
t.il   style.    Success  to  him  in    the 
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J.  L.  T.  Waltz,  formerly  of  Spritigfield, 
Mass.,  has  accepted  a  position  with  the 
Charles  Connnercial  School,  Brooklyn,  N.Y'. 

K.  K.  rtterback.  formerly  with  the  public 
seli.i.ils..f  ll.inston.Te.xas.'has  been  elected 
t.i  siiperyis,-  manual  training,  .lr;iwing,  and 
writing  iu  the  selmols  of  .\tlauta.  ( ;a.  The 
e.lil.ils,,f  the  I'K.NM.VN  AWIIST  .\  M  i  BU.SI- 
Nliss  IvIUH  AI'ciK  are  wi-ll  aci|uaiuted  with 
.Mr.  rilirbaek  an. I  regaril  him  as  one  of  the 
most  eiK-rgetic  aii.I  caiiabU'  supervisors  in 
thecomitry.  The  schools  of  Atlanta  are  to 
be  congratulated  that  he  has  been  chosen 
for  the  work. 


'^m^s^rmz^o^ 
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Mr.  W.  F.  Christman,  of  Hazleton,  (  Pa.) 
Business  College,  was  married  on  July  11th 
to  Miss  Georgia  E.  Towns,  of  Kent,  O. 

Mr.  B.  M.  Bancroft,  of  Hinman's  Business 
College.  Springfield,  Mass.,  was  married  on 
July  7th  t.,  Miss  Bessie  A.   Warner,  of  the 

S.  N.  Fimk,  of  Hagerstown,  Md.,  was  mar- 
ried on  June  28th  to  Miss  Minnie  C.  Hoover, 
of  the  same  place. 

Messrs.  Christman.  Bancroft  and  Funk 
were  once  puiiils  of  the  editors,  and  it 
pleases  us  to  kn.iw  that  \\\<-\  have  taken  our 
advice  ami  secured  life  partners.  Our 
heartiest  congratidations  ure  hereby  ex- 
tended. 


Ccssons  in  Engraver's  Script. 

number  Four. 

BY  CHARLTOX    V.    IIOWK.    CIIICACO,    ILL. 

Preliminary  Remarks. 

In  this  le.sHoii,  and  in  tlie  lessons  wliich  are 
to  follow,  a  section  liner  will  be  almost  indis- 
pensable for  ruling  the  pages  for  the  upper 
and  lower  extended  loop  letters  and  capitals. 
It  can  be  secured  for  a  small  outlay.  I  use  a 
liner  made  by  Queen  Sc  Co.,  of  Philadephia, 
which  is  entirely  satisfactory.  If  a  section 
liner  cannot  he  secured,  then  measure  off  the 
spacitig  with  a  pair  of  dividers  or  compass  to 
get  it  accurate,  and  rule  with  a  T  square. 
Lines  should  be  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
apart  for  ordinary  practice.  Use  a  medium 
hard  pencil  for  ruling  and  rule  lightly  so 
the  lines  can  be  easily  erased  with  either  a 
sponge  or  kneaded  rubber. 

Allow  at  least  an  inch  and  a  half  nutrgiu 
on  your  practice  paper  which  will  improve 
the  looks  of  your  work  greatly. 

The  loop  is  the  foundation  for  the  b,  f,  h,  k. 
atad  1  and  will  require  much  study  and  prac- 
tice to  master  it.  Make  introductory  stroke 
same  as  in  the  i  and  u.  lift  pen  and  make 
right  side  of  loop,  com  mencing  a  space  above 
the  base  line,  giving  the  upward  stroke  a 
slight  compound  curve,  contiime  this  stroke 
until  loop  is  completed;  the  shade  on  the 
loop  should  commence  two  spaces  above  the 
base  line  and  gradually  become  wider  as  it 
reaches  base  line;  it  sliould  be  carefully 
trued  at  the  bottom:  linish  U>op  with  a  deli- 
cate shade  which  should  be  placed  at  the 
top  and  to  the  right  (see  copy) ;  this  applies 
to  all  the  upper  extended  loop  letters.  Cau- 
tion ;  Don't  make  this  shade  too  long  nor  too 
heavy. 

The  1  is  same  as  the  loop,  except  the  shaded 
stroke  tapers  off  at  the  bottom  same  as  the  i; 
the  terminating  stroke  is  the  same  as  the  i. 

The  first  part  of  the  h  is  the  same  as  the 
loop,  and  the  second  part  is  made  like  the 
second  half  of  the  n;  the  space  between  the 
first  and  second  shaded  strokes  is  the  same 
as  the  space  l>etween  the  two  shaded  strokes 
of  the  u. 

The  first  part  of  the  k  is  also  made  the 
same  as  the  loop;  make  hair  line  stroke  next 
commencing  one-fifth  of  a  space  above  the 


base  line  and  finish  with  a  dot  which  should 
be  iTiade  as  heavy  as  the  dot  on  the  c;  this 
stroke  should  be  slightly  compounded  and 
should  iK)t  be  made  over  a  space  high;  the 
second  shaded  stroke  is  same  as  the  seci^nd 
part  of  the  n,  except  it  is  only  half  a  space 
in  height;  it  should  connect  where  the  hair 
linestroke  commences.  The  hair  line  stroke 
and  shaded  stroke  can  be  connected  with 
.11    lo,,p 


«  h,r-, 
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riir  -|.;ir.  I.itu.iii  til.-  -baile  of  the  loo],  c,f 
the  k  and  the  second  shaded  stroke  is  the 
same  as  between  the  two  shaded  strokes  of 
the  h. 

The  b  is  the  same  as  the  1,  except  it  is  fin- 
ished with  a  lint  or  loi>|>  as  in  the  v  and  w. 

The  f  is  a  coMtiMuntioii  of  the  loop  and  ex- 
tends below  t  be  base  line  one  space.  It  can 
be  trued  up  at  the  Iw.ttoni  or  made  like 
th.-  iu..,lili,-,l  |,,  wliicb  en. Is  with  a  liair  line 
-li-l>.  Ml,  tini^liini;  dot  ami  ti-i  in  inatiug 
-1  1.. 1.1  :iri  niii.le  wit  lic.nt  bftinu  till-  pc-n;  the 
.l.it  i~  |,l;i,  i-.l  to  Ibe  left  i.r  the  shaded  stroke 
and  slinnbl  rest  on  the  base  line.  The  f  is 
nsuallx-  made  oidv  two  and  a  half  spaces 
hiyli.     I  See  copy. 

Hank  .Note  Scrijit  is  so  called  because  of 
the  loops  of  the  upper  extended  lno]>  letters 
beioK  oniitted.  u-xceptini;  the  fl  aiul  the 
shadeil    stnikes    .nade    s.>iid    and    caretnllv 

trned    at    the   t..],  and   butt The   shaded 

St  rnkes  should  alwavsbi-.. fa  nnif.irm  width  ; 
tendenc\  is  tn  either  make  them  too  nar- 
row ;d  the  bottom  or  t....  wide  at  top.  The 
f  in  Hank  .Note  Scrijit  sli.mid  always  be 
made  with  a  loop. 

(Zritieisms. 

G.  H.  \V.  Too  nuich  space  between  the 
oval  atid  second  shaded  stroke  of  the  d; 
same  fault  in  a,  gand  q.  This  can  be  reme- 
died bv  a  delicate  ■^badi-  at  tlie  top  of  the 
oval  w-liere  tin-  -cioimI  -Ii;h1c  stroke  ioins 
the  oval.  r|.«;ii.l  ~tr.,l,,  -  ..I  111,-  liiwer  ex- 
tended loop  li-ll,-r>  I  r,,-~  ~li;i,l,-.l  -tn.ke-^  too 
low   down;  tlu-N   -b,.ul,l   ,1,,--   ii    1  I  id, -below 

the  bas<-  line.     Small  1 in    lli,-   /    -li,.nld 

have  a  delicate  sliaiU- on  til,-  l,i«,i  1,11  ..ide. 
The  upwar<l  stroke  of  Ibe  laiu,-  1,„,|.  ~li,Mlld 
be  compounded  more.  V.Hir  u,,rk  .-hows 
constant  improvement  and  I  predict  that 
success  will  crown  your  elfords  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

L.  B.  S.  You  have  not  used  uood  ink  and 
paper  adapted  for  Scrit)t,  con.-,-,|ii,-nt!  \    \'ou 

have  failed  to  secure  g 1   r,--iilt-   in    \,tiir 

i^ractice  work.  You  failed  t,,  ii-,-  a  t,,])  liiK- 
for  a  guide,  the  result  is  v,.iir  letters  lack 
uniforrrutvin  lieiKbt,  which  wonld  seriously 
mar  the  ettect  ,if  a  pai{e  otherwise  uni- 
form. Your  shaded  strokes  lack  uniformity 
which  also  mars  the  effect  of  a  page.  Con- 
necting strokes  between  letters  are  not 
round  enough,  U  should  be  same  width  as 
n;  you  make  it  too  wide.    Shade  on  the  loop 


BY  MISS  H.  S.    LOTHROP  OF  BOSTON. — 
DAUGHTER  OF  MR.  W.  H.   LOTHROP. 

of  the  z  should  swell  out  more  to  the  right. 
I'pw-ard  strokes  in  all  the  lower  extended 
loop  letters  should  be  ci>mpcmnded  more. 
Follow  instruct  i,,n~  ,,  i^ar.ling  material  and 
let  me  hear  f  run  I  \  ,,n  n-.iin. 

H.  \V.  S.  V,.ii  li,i\ ,  i:,il,-,l  to  use  base  and 
headlines  in  n  ,,iii  ,-%,  r,  i-es  and  as  a  result 
there  is  a  lack  ot  uniformity  thtjiughout 
your  work. 

Dots  on  c,  o,  modified  r,  s,  v  and  w  should 
be    heavier,     Si)acing  between    the    second 

part  ..f  111,-   w    is   l,„,   111, II,, u    ,,-    c ipared 

uith  til,-  -I.,,,-,-  1,,-tu,-,  II  111,-  lir~l  part;  the 
width  ,,r  111,-  u  ^,,^.-Ml-  111,    -p.,,  ,-  in  the  first 

and  see, .11,1   |,.iil~.     >li.i,l,-     i,,.lilied  t   is 

not  heavx  enc.n«li.  StriveLo  nnilonn  shad- 
ing, as  t  his  is  ,,ne  of  v-oiir  weak  i.oints.  You 
have  an  excellent  ,ipp:irl  uiiitx-  to  perfect 
yourself  in  the  art  of  Script  Writing,  and 
with  your  determination  to  earnestly  strive 
for  inii)ro\-eiiient,  \-ou  are  certain  of  success. 
Thaidi  \ou  for  Miur  kind  words  of  apprecia- 
tion and  g.iod  wishes. 


Students'  Specimens 

.■^liss  Sue  E.Andrews.  Supervisor  of  Pen- 
manship and  Drawing  in  the  Duquesne, 
I'a.,  Public  Schools,  submits  specimens  of 
pennumship  and  drawing  done  by  pupils, 
which  disclose  that  she  is  doing  good  prac- 
tical work. 

(;.  E.  .Miller,  penman  in  the  Iowa  Business 
t%.lh-k',-.      Il<~     -^biiil,--.     b.Nva.     -,-lll     a    l..t    of 

drill.     Tu,,'  ..'l   \li,-    iii'i'in  ',---, -I'ltiiiK  ','.1   '-,,od 

biisiii.-~-  \(  riliim  ,11,-  ,-- ,,,IK    11,, I  I,  iil.lr  in 

tlies,-    -|„ ,-11-         ,-,,-,-    ,,l    .-x,,, 111, ,11     and 

rapiditx,  ^Ir.  ^hll,-,  ,-  t,,  I.  ■  ,  ,,iiL;i;iliilated 
on  till-  r,--,ill~  li,-  i~  i,r,„lii,  iim.  Sin,  ,  -i-nd- 
ingin  tlii-  uiiik,  Mr,  .^lill.  i  li.is  ain-pted  a 
position  with  the  St.  Joseph  (.Mo.)  Business 
University. 

Miss  Dorothv  Oodfrev,  of  Monroe,  Mich., 
submit-  -|„-,'irn,  n-  ,,(  p;-iiiii,iii-lii|>  from  the 

impils  ,,r  III,-  piil.Ii,    -,  1 1~.  v\  bich,  in  our 

,ipini,,ii.  .11,-  l.-ll.i  111, ,11  111--  ,i\-erage.  We 
bclicM-  -h,-  1-  11  -II,  r,--riil  I,  a,  iK-r.  judging 
her  ii.'.-  the  product  she  secures.  A  little 
more  movement  we  think  would  be  advis- 
able, but  not  of  the  "wild  and  woolly  "sort. 


Best 

.\m  verv  t;lad  to  learn  that  von  contem- 
plate enla  i-i;ini,' Til  K  Pe.n'M.W  .\NI)  .\KTI.st. 
In  nix- ,,|,iiii,.ii   it   i-  the  In-sl  magazine  per- 

tainiii-    1 -niiiaii-bip   and    drawing   pub- 

li-lu-.l.  aii.l  l.x  a, Mm- the  iiexx  ilc-partment 
and  i--i  I  111-  ,.11,-,-  II  HI,, nth.  I  or,-ili,-f  a  future 
for  Till-;    ri-:\>i\\    \i,'ii-r    wn    l;i  -i\Rss 

ElX't- A  I,  IK'    -lli-|.,, I     l,x     11,,  I I,,   ,,li,,n    of 

its  kiii.l  111  ,-M-ti-ii,    ■  1,,  ,L,N,  I'l, -,,-,-  i,,il  my 

name  on  x,,iu-  li-i.  1,  .r  xx  lin  li  1  eiicl,,-,.-  pos- 
tage for  one  ^-ear's  subscript  i 
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Cessons  Tti  Tllustratina 

Illustration  by  mr.  e.  B.  Oliver 

NUi>IBEK    NINK 

"The  Musician  "is  a  splendid  drjiwitiK  in 
form  and  roliir.  Study  the  natural  bent  or 
pose  of  the  body,  the  fore-shortening  of  the 
hands,  feet,  and  fore-arnis.  Note,  also,  the 
animated  yet  dreamy  expression  of  the  face 
and  the  splendid  relief  given  to  the  nose. 
See  how  suggestively  and  daintily  the 
mouth  has  been  rendered.  And  last  but  not 
least  study  the  color  of  values,  contrasting 
the  lights,  darks,  and  grab's  of  the  \est, 
flesh  and  stockings;  coat  and  shoes;  trous- 
ers, violin  and  hair.  Unless  you  see  and 
think  of  these  things  you  cannot  draw 
them.  

Che    Seventh    nnnnal    nieetina    of    the 

Ulestern  Drawing   Ceaebers' 

Hssociation 

was  held  ill  Craiid  Kapids,  .Mich.,  on  May  11, 
10,  and  11,  liKX).  It  was  a  success  and  the  at- 
tendance was  large.  The  association  was 
welcomed  by  Superintendent  of  Grand 
Rapid  Schools,  F.  R.  Hathaway,  and  by  Miss 
Ellen  Dean  in  behalf  of  the  Ladies'  Literary 
Club. 

Miss  Willielmina  Seegmiller,  Supervisor 
of  Drawing  in  the  Indianapolis  schools,  and 


President  of  the  association,  delivered  a 
most  enjoyable  and  able  president's  ad- 
dress. Following,  Dr.  William  Bryan,  of  the 
Universityof  Indiana, presented  thesubject 
of  "Art  as  a  Social  Influence."  He  believed 
state  money  should  support  art  education 
as  fully  as  it  supports  scientific  education. 

Miss  Bonnie  .Snow,  Supervisor  of  Drawing 
of  Minneapolis,  gave  an  address  entitled, 
■' Color,  Nature  of  Instructon;  Purpose,  Me- 
dium to  be  used:  Time."  She  said  "Color 
is  essential  because  it  is  the  emotional  side 
of  art.  Many  children  who  find  Vmt  little 
that  is  congenial  in  black  and  white  work, 
respond  at  once  to  the  sympathetic  influ- 
ence of  color.  Teachers  also  become  inter- 
ested through  color  work."  Discussion  fol- 
lowed by  Miss  Colby  of  Detroit,  and  Miss 
Sliattuck  of  Brooklyn,  and  Miss  Henkel  of 
.St.  Louis.  Students'  work  was  exhibited 
and  widely  admired. 

The  illustrated  evening  lecture  entitled, 
"Architectural  Compositions,"  was  given 
by  Dwight  Heald  Perkins,  Architect,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  This  proved  to  lie  instructive  as 
well  as  entertaining.  Walter  S.  Perkins,  of 
the  Pratt  Institute,  delivered  a  lecture  en- 
titled "  .Saracenic  Art  and  Fairy  Palaces  of 
the  Moars  of  Spain." 

Mr.  John  David  Raab,  of  Grand  Rapids, 
gave  a  talk  about  "F"urniture  Designing," 
after  which  the  members  visited  one  of  the 
large  furniture  factories. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  following  year 
were  as  follows:  President,  Miss  Wilson,  of 
Davenport,  Iowa;  Vice  President,  Miss  Flor- 
ence Ellis,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  Miss  Dora  Marx,  of 
Toledo,  O. 

Thursday  evening  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
Western  Drawing  Teachers'  Association 
and  the  Michigan  Association  of  .School 
Superintendents  was  held  in  All  .Souls 
church.  Addresses  were  given  by  .Superin- 
tendent George  W.  Looniis.  of  the  Central 
Normal  School  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  John 
W.  Cook,  of  De  Kalb,  111. 

The  meeting  was  followed  by  a  reception, 
which  was  given  liy  the  members  of  the 
Ladies  Literary  Club  to  the  visiting  teach 
ers  and  superintendents.  The  reception  was 
a  delightful  social  affair,  and  one  of  the 
pleasant  events  of  the  convention. 

"  How  to  Gain  Public  Support  for  Art  Edu- 
cation in  the  Schools,"  was  ably  discussed 
Friday  morning. 

Superintendent  J.  H.  Kaye,  of  Cadillac, 
Mich.,  presented  the  subject,  "Drawing  in 


the  service  of  other  .School  Studies."  Mr.  O. 
I.  Woodlev,  of  Menominee,  Mich.,  read  a 
paper  entitled  "Art  Education  as  a  Moral 
Influence."  Mr.  John  S.  ,\iikeiiy,  Jr..  pre- 
sented a  paper  on  "The  Proper  Basis  of 
Grading  the  Art  Work  of  the  ScIhioIs." 

Report  abridged  from  the  Press  Notices 
kindls  furnished  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Nottinghan 
of  Tipton,  Ind. 


of 


School  notices. 


The  HofTlev  Scli.iol,  Bro.iklvn.  N.  Y.. 
about  readv  to  iii,,vi-  into  :i  liiu'  three  stc 
building  of  its  ..wii.  I'lie  new  building 
but  four  doors  from  the  present  location 
the  school. 

From  a  recent  letter  from  W.  S.  Ashby,  of 
the  Bowling  Green  (  Kv.)  Business  College, 
we  quote  the  following  : 

"  We  have  hail  a  verv  successful  school 
this  year,  and  iirospeets  for  the  coining  year 
are  indeed  very  bright.  I  am  principal  of 
the  business  department,  and  e.xjiect  to 
remain  here  for  the  next  four  rears.  The 
citizens  of  the  town  ;ire  building  ;i  iiKigniH- 
eeiit  college  building,  hirge  euougll  to  ac- 
coinniodate  fifteen  hundred  people,  and  we 
expect  one  thousand  students  in  attendance 
during  the  coming  year." 

A  local  paper  gives  more  than  a  page 
notice  of  the  commencement  exercises  of 
the  Kichmond  (  Ind.l  Business  C<.llege. 
The  or;itor  of  the  occ;isioii  was  Alexander 
II.  K.-vell.  of  Cln<:ig.i.  B\  securing  good 
talent  f..r  siiili  .uiasions"  and  by  making 
the  m"--1  "t  1  111-  t'p|,i.rtiinity,  is  certainly  one 
of  the  111  ~i  w  ;i\  ^  111  piipulafize  the  business 
sclio..!  ^iii.l  il-  u,.ili. 

Til.-  (oi-tu-  School.  Moliiie.  Til.,  graduated 
a  .  l;,-~  of  I  M.iitv  seven  |>uiiils  in  lulv  with 
a|.|.i..i>i'.ilr  rxercises.  \Vc-  notice  that  the 
Gi.iii;  Ss-t.iii  of  shorthand  has  also  been 
iutn.cliu.-d  ill  this  institution. 

The  Dcnison  i  low:i  iN.,riiial  ami  Business 
Collcg.'  i>.  now  hi  the-  hands  of  L.  C.  Rusmi- 
sel  and  \V.  C.  \  an  .N'ess.  of  whom  the  DENI- 
S(i.\  K'K\]h;\v  states  that  tliev  are  two  of  the 
best  ediic:itors  of  the  state.'  Tile  PKNJIAN- 
,\h' llsr  AMI  liUSINKSS  Klll'CA  TOK  wishes 
the  new  nniiiagenient  much  success. 

Kegardingthe  burning  of  Duff's  College 
of  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  we  take  the  liberty  of 
(Iiioting  the  following  from  some  recent 
letters  from  Mr.  Duff  :  "  Yes.  we  lost  every- 
thing bv  the  Hre;  it  w:is  a  clean  sweep,  or 
rather  a  coiii|ilefe  burn  up.  N'othing  was 
saved,  excepting  the  iron  safeand  the  books 
therein.  The  furnishinenls  were  fairU-  well 
insured,  but  the  irrepar:il.le  loss  is  s.i  nianv 
of  our  pen  liictiires.  none  i>f  which.  1  fear.  I 
will(\erl.e  able  to  re]iiodnce  for  want  of 
time  and  lack  of  inelination.  Main- of  these 
prodiicti.ins  had  :i  seutiinent  wiih  fliein. 
exeruti-d.  ;is  tliev  were,  with  xdiitlifiil  ardor 
;ind  eiithusi:isin.  1  beliexe'it  uas  Titian 
who  painted  in  a  iinilitie  inanner.  but  sold 
his  pictures  only  when  tlie  necessities  of 
life  required  him' to  part  with  t  hem.  so  much 
was  he  in  love  with  his  art.  While  inv 
feelings  do  not  run  quite  so  high,  yet  I  was 
much  attached  to  and  pointed  with  pride  to 
some  things  which  are  now,  alas!  no  more." 
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FREE-HAND  SIGNATURES  BY  J.  E.   LEAMY,   TROY  (N.  Y.)   BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  WHOSE  LESSONS  IN 
ORNAMENTAL   PENMANSHIP   BEGIN   IN   OUR   NEXT  NUMBER. 


Mr.  J.  E.  Loamy,  whose  portrait  and 
peniiiauship  are  shown  herewith,  was  bom 
in  West  Rutland,  Vermont,  June  22,  1880. 
He  attended  the  pubUc  schools ;  graduated 
from  the  High  Sciiool  in  '95,  and  from  the 
Kutland  Business  College  in  the  spring  of 
'96.  He  taught  Telegraphy,  Penmanship, 
and  Commercial  Branches  in  the  same 
school  three  years,  from  '97  to  '99.  He  spent 
his  summer  vacations  in  doing  telegraphy 
work  in  railroad  and  Western  Union  offices. 

In  October,  '99,  he  entered  the  Zanerian 
and  pursued  a  course  of  study  and  practice 
in  penmanship  and  engrossing  and  gradu- 
ated in  June,  1900.    On  his  way  liome  from 


the  Zanerian  lie  was  emploN  ed  as  penman 
and  teacher  of  penmanship  for  the  year  at 
tlie  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Business  College. 

Mr.  Lejiniy  received  his  first  inspiration 
and  real  instruction  in  penmanship  from 
Prof.  L.  J.  Eggleston,  Kutland,  Vt.  He  is  an 
expert  in  telegraphy,  and,  as  his  work  shows, 
is  now  one  of  our  most  skilled  penmen.  The 
lessons  in  ornate  writing  that  lie  is  now  pre- 
paring will  prove  to  be  invaluable  to  the 
home  student,  and  inspiring  to  the  amateur 
and  to  the  lover  of  skillful,  beautiful  pen- 
manship. The  indications  are  that  Mr. 
Leamy  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  few  reallj- 
fine  art  penmen  of  the  coming  decade.  He 
certainly  has  it  in  him  to  be  second  to  no 
other. 

Withal  this  skill  and  ability,  Mr.  Leamy  is 
as  modest  as  a  maiden,  and  as  intellectual 
and  progressive  as  a  teacher  need  be. 


Publications  Heceived 

"  The  Teaching  of  Ornament,"  by  Fred  H 
Daniels,  published  bv  the  J.  C.  Witter  Com 
panv,  12;)  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City,  prici 

$l..-iO;  is  just  sucli  a  I k  as  w..mU1  be  e.xpL-ct 

ed  from  its  creators.     Fn>iu  the  standpoiu 
of  printiui;,  l)inditn;,  etc.,  it   is 
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Design ;  Color.  We  take  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending the  book  to  all  teachers  of  draw- 
ing. 

"  Tales  Told  bv  Handwriting,"  bv  William 
J.  Kinsley,  202  Broadway,  New  York,  is  an 
intensely  interesting  and  instructive  twen- 
ty-four page  booklet  on  Expert  Detection  of 


Forgerv  in  Haiulwriting,  etc.  It  is  perhaps 
not  too  extravagant  to  say  that  it  is  worth 
its  weight  in  gold.  For  terms  address  the 
author. 

"  Excelsior  Oiitlines  in  Civil  Govern- 
ment," bv  Charles  H.  Peters,  published  by 
The  Stoltz  Printing  Company,  Ashville,  O., 
is  a  \-ery  concise  and  prat:tical  book  of 
eight  >--t wo  pages. 

"  The  Sign  of  Four,"  by  A.  Conan  Doyle, 
engraved  in  the  easy  reporting  style'  of 
Isaac  Pitman's  shorthand,  pirblished  by 
Isaac  Pitman  .^  Sons,  .Ti  Cnioii  Square,  N.  Y., 
is  one  of  till-  best  books  from  the  standpoint 
of  short  hand  we  have  e\er  examine.l.  The 
printiiiii  and  engravioi;  are  excellent.  The 
book  should  be  in  the  library  of  all  students 
of  this  system  of  shorthand:  It  contains  171 
pages  of  accurately  engraved  shorthand 
notes. 

The  third  edition  of  ten  thousand  copies 
of  the  "Twentieth  Ceiitiirv  Tvpewriter  In- 
structor," lix  J.  \.  Kiiiiball,  iml.lislied  by 
E.  N.  .^linor,  i(l2  Fulton  SIrert,  Xiw  1  i,rl;,  has 
recentlNconu-frooi  tl[c  iiir^~.     W  .■  Ii:n  ,■  just 
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tvpeurilitis,  or  all  \\\i<>  ui-li  Im  liiiro  to 
operate  a  machine  properly,  to  siciire  a 
copy.  It  can  be  had  liy  addressing  the  pub- 
lisher or  at  all  leading  tj'pewriter  dealers. 
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The  Penmax  .\m>  Akti.st  just  received. 
It  is  certainly  a  fine  production.  I  wish  to 
congratulate"vou  on  the  changes  which  I 
note  are  to  take  place.  I  think  your  paper 
will  cover  a  field  covered  by  no  other  paper 
published,  and  every  person  interested  in 
commercial  work  arid  penmanship  should 
be  a  subscriber,  J.  C.  OLSON, 

Pres.  Parsons  Bus.  College,  Parsons,  Kens, 
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Qualifications  of  Special 
Ceacbers. 

No  one  will  question  but  that  a  special 
teacher  should  be  thoroughly  qualified  in 
his  special  line  of  work.  Not  only  should 
he  be  master  of  what  lie  expects  to  impart 
to  his  pupils,  but  he  should  know  much 
more  about  his  subject  than  he  will  be  called 
upon  to  teach. 

In  order  to  be  a  successful  special  teacher, 
there  are  many  requirements.  Very  few  of 
us  possess  all  the  desirable  qualifications, 
and  some  of  us  are  constantly  making  mis- 
takes where  we  might  be  strengthened  by 
some  friendly  suggestions. 

The  special  teacher  should  have  a  good 
i^^iiL'ral  etjacfitioji.  If  he  had  a  collegiate 
education  as  a  foundation,  he  would  be 
stronger  and  would  comuiand  greater  re- 
spect by  educators,  superintendents,  teach- 
ers, pupils,  and  the  entire  community.  Some 
special  teachers  have  disgraced  the  profes- 
sion by  the  lack  of  even  a  coititnon  school 
education  and  seem  to  have  no  arnt}ition 
to  get  a  broader  education,  or  even  to  speak 
good  English,  which  is  very  important, 
since  he  comes  in  contact  with  small  chil- 
dren who  imitate  him,  and  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced grades  they  will  notice  his  gramma- 
tical errors,  in  a  critical  way,  which  will 
weaken-  their  confidence  in  his  instruction, 
as  well  as  lower  himself  in  the  estimation  of 
his  fellow  teachers. 

Experience  as  a  regular  teacher-wiW  be  of 
great  value,  since  he  will  know  more  of  the 
amount  and  nature  of  their  other  work,  and 
can  assign  lessons  more  intelligently  and 
can  frequently  correlate  the  lessons. 

The  teachingof  «/i^ra(/e(/ school  willgive 
valuable  training  in  the  ability  to  adapt 
himself  to  all  grades.  The  special  teacher 
must  adapt  himself  to  all  grades  and  should 
understand  the  development  of  mind.  He 
above  all  others  should  have  a  knowledge  of 
child  study  and  psychologj'.  He  should 
not  only  be  able  to  adapt  his  instruction  to 
the  various  grades  but  should  possess  the 
ai>ility  to  arouse  an  interest  in  his  particular 
branch,  not  only  during  his  presence,  but 
until  his  return. 

The  special  teacher  should  have  s<>od 
healthy  and  great  powers  of  endurance,  for 
his  work  requires  more  physical  strength 
than  a  regular  teacher,  and  he  should  come 
into  each  room  fresh  and  vigorous,  full  of 
cheerfulness,  and  love  for  the  children. 

A  cheerful  and  sunshiny  disposition  has  a 
tendency  to  foster  in  the  children  all  that  is 
good,  great  and  noble.  A  kind  word,  a 
pleasant  look,  and  a  countenance  cost  us  no- 
thing, so  we  should  bestow  these  valuable 
gifts  to  the  children,  who  will  unconsciously 
reflect  to  us,  Ijright  and  happy  faces,  and 
will  look  forward  to  his  visits  with  pleasure. 
He  should  avoid  scolding  but  on  the 
other  hand  should  commend  both  teachers 
and  pupils  when  they  have  done  well,  or 
ha\'e  made  an  honest  effort. 

Be  truthfalin  yourcommendations;don't 
tell  each  room  that  theirs  is  the  best  in 
town.  Exchange  work  frequently,  so  they 
can  compare  their  work  with  others  of  the 
same  grade. 

The  special  teacher  has  the  opportunity 
of  learning  who  are  his  weak,  as  well  as  his 
strong  teachers.  He  may  know  a  great  deal 
but  must  keep  it  to  himself. 

Don't  be  a  tuitler.~H  you  cati'tsay  a  good 
word  of  a  fell<iw-teacher— say  nothing.  He 
should  treat  all  teachers  with  courtes3'  and, 
respect,  atid  should  not  associate  with  ont 
teacher  much  more  than  another. 

While  he  should  have  a  certain  amount 
of  dignity,  he  should  make   teachers  and 


pupils    feel  that  he    was    their   friend  and 
desired  to  help  them  whenever  possible. 

He  should  have  a  pleasant  good-morning 
for  even  the  ragged  little  street  waif,  as  well 
as  for  the  sa-eet  little  girl  from  a  luxurious 
and  cultured  home. 

He  should  have  a  persona /interest  in  each 
child,  and  should  show  his  approval  of  the 
work  bj-  a  word  or  look.  He  should  be  defin- 
ite and  concise  in  designing  work  to  pupils 
and  teachers,  and  should  see  that  it  is 
done.  After  they  have  completed  the  work 
satisfactorily  show  them  your  appreciation. 
He  should  be  careful  and  methodical  in 
planing  lessons,  and  have  some  educational 
end  in  view,  and  should  work  toward  that 
end. 

The  special  teacher  should  be  prompt. 
The  lack  of  this  virtue,  will  bring  him  in- 
to disfavor  among  the  regular  teacher  quick- 
er than  any  other. 

When  he  has  entered  the  room  he  should 
begin  work,  and  make  the  recitation  busi- 
ness from  start  to  finish.  Make  teachers 
and  pupils  feel  that  your  time  is  precious, 
and  that  you  have  no  time  to  waste  on  dis- 
cipline, or  in  telling  them  funny  stories. 

The  special  teacher  should  be  neat  and 
tidj}-  in  his  personal  appearance,  and  his 
manner  or  address  should  be  such  as  to 
command  universal  respect,  whether  it  be 
in  the  school,  on  the  street,  or  in  society. 

While  it  should  not  be  necassary  for  him 
to  have  charge  of  the  government  of  a 
school  he  should  havethe  disciplinary  abil- 
ity, as  he  will  at  times  have  occasion  to  exer- 
cise this  power.  My  observation  has  been, 
if  you  desire  a  quiet  and  orderly  school,  you 
should  enter  the  room  in  a  quiet  and  orderly 
manner  yourself,  speak  in  a  clear,  and  dis- 
tinct voice,  but  don't  shout— noise  begets 
noise. 

Every  special  teacher  should  possess  an 
enviable  reputation,  a  genuine  cnaracter,  a 
Christ-like  spirit.  Daily  becomes  in  ci  intact 
with  the  hearts  and  lives  of  children  who 
are  easily  influenced  by  his  every  word  and 
deed. 

Children  are  not  slow  to  discern  a  true 
and  noble  characttr  How  important  then 
that  he  set  before  them  in  example  of  i 
loving  heart,  a  \  irtuous  and  g  )dl\    life 


Many  are  the  opportunities  to  help  the 
children  to  a  higher  and  nobler  life,  and 
thus  be  the  means  of  preparing  them  to  be- 
come better  and  more  useful  citizens. 

In  short,  the  special  teacher  should  have 
all  the  QUalilications  of  a  regular  teacher, 
as  well  as  many  additional  ones,  as  he 
should  be  blessed  with  a  good  stock  of  tact, 
patience,  energy,  perseverence,  and  com- 
mon sense. 

L.  L.  WEAVER, 
Supervisor  of  Writing  and  Drawing  at  Alli- 
ance and  Salem,  O. 


H  Cittle  nonsense  now  and  Chen 
Is  Helisbed  by  the  Best   Penmen 

••What  is  >,.ur  idc;.  of  a  gooil  joke?" 
"Well,  any  joke  that  makes  you  angry  be- 
cause you  didn't  think  of  it  yourself." 

"I  have  never  met,"  he  said,  "  more  than 
two  really  lovely  women."  "Oh,"  said  she, 
looking  up  innocently  into  his  face,  "who 
was  the  other  r," 


"Have  you  heard  of  the  man  who  got 
shot?"  asked  one  fellow  of  another.  "Got 
shot?  No!  "  exclaimed  the  other.  "  How  did 
he  get  shot?"    "He  bought  'em!" 

Teacher  —  "Marj-,  make  a  sentence  with 
'dogma'  as  a  subject." 

Mary  (after  careful  thought)  —  "The 
dogma  has  three  puppies. 

Kind  neighbor  (accompanied  by  a  large 
mastiff,  to  a  little  girl  very  much  afraid  of 
him)  — "He's  a  good  dog;  he  never  hurts 
anyone.  Don't  you  see  how  he  is  wagging 
his  tail?" 

Little  girl  (still  shrinking  back)  — "Yes.I 
see;  but  that  isn't  the  end  I  am  afraid  of." 


Ccssons  in  Sepia  Paintind 

Bv  IjJ*  T.  eutnord,  eantoti,  O. 

NTMBEK  ONK 

Xo  lessons  were  more  interesting  the  past 
year  in  our  schools  than  the  sepia  painting 
in  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  grades,  and  we 
shall  try  to  follow  out  the  same  line  of  in- 
struction to  beginners. 

The  outfit  was  to  consist  of  a  half-pan  of 
sepia,  which  is  a  small  dish  of  dark  brown 
paint;  a  number  seven  brush;  a  cup  to  hold 
water;  a  flat  dish  to  mix  the  paint  in;  a 
blotter;  and  of  course,  some  drawing  paper, 
which  need  not  be  the  regular  expensive 
water  color  paper,  but  a  good  tough  text- 
ured drawing  paper,  that  has  not  a  glazed 
surface. 

Instead  of  the  sepia,  some  pupils  secured 
Vandyke  brown,  some  ivory  black,  and  some 
delft  blue;  with  either,  the  process  was  the 
same.  The  brush  could  be  a  cheap  quill; 
the  number  seven,  together  with  the  paint, 
was  bought  of  Wadsworth,  Rowland  &  Co., 
of  Boston, for  five  cents  each,  which  was  the 
cheapest  I  have  found  yet  considering  the 
quality.  The  best  sepia  usually  costs  about 
twenty  cents  per  cake.    The  cheaper  moist 


sketch  will  indicate  the  materials  needed, 
and  the  entire  cost  need  be  onlj'  about  a 
quarter. 

Xow  for  the  first  lesson.  Get  your  brush 
full  of  water;  then  shake  OTit  the  surplus 
water;  get  it  full  or  partially  full  of  paint 
and  lift  this  out  onto  the  little  dish:  This 
will  likely  be  a  full  black  of  the  sepia;  put 
some  water  in  it,  taking  care  to  touch  the 
brush  to  the  l)lotter  to  keep  from  getting 
the  water  cup  "  nuiddy."  This  will  give  you 
a  thin  tint  of  the  paint.  Xow  trj-  spreading 
this  *' thinned-<iut"  color  onto  the  paper,  say 
in  the  shape  of  squares  or  oblongs.  Fill  in 
several  squares  getting  the  color  on  even 
and  getting  a  mere  tint.  After  the  c<)loris 
once  on  the  paper,  do  not  keep  touching  it 
with  the  brush,  else  it  will  get  spotty  or 
muddy  in  appearance,  but  keep  the  hands 
otf  until  it  dries.  Xow  dip  out  a  little  more 
paint  onto  the  dish  and  paint  a  few  squares 
a  shade  darker,  etc.,  until  you  have  at  least 
three  distinctly  different  tints  or  degrees  of 
the  color.  After  a  few  trials  y<ni  ought  with 
either  black,  brown,  blue,  or  sepia,  to  get 
from  five  to  eight  different  tints  from  the 
same  color.  The  accompanying  pieces  are 
Seventh  and  Kighth  grade  work,  where  the 
pupil  probaI>lv  went  over  the  drawing  the 
third   coat    to"  get   the   required   depth   and 


0.<>jC><K><C»<C> 


GOLDIE  BALLAY.   PUPIL.   7tH  YEAR. 


by  the  Prang  Co.,  and  Milton.  Bradley  &  Co., 
of  Boston. 

Test  a  good  brusli  by  soaking  full  of  water, 
and  then  with  a  quick  jerk  flip  out  all  the 
water  possible,  and  the  hairs  should  come 
to  a  point.  Use  the  ixiint  of  the  brush 
only  in  painting.  When  done  with  the 
brush,  wash  out  all  the  paint,  get  it  full  of 
water,  flip  it  out  and  draw  the  brush  lightly 
across  the  blotter  to  get  the  hairs  to  a  point, 
and  put  the  brush  to  one  side  to  dry.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  dry  the  brush  completely  with 
the  blotter  or  rag.  The  cake  of  sepia  should 
be  kept  wrapped  in  tin-foil  or  paper  so  as  to 
retain  a  moist  condition. 

If  paint  should  be  put  on  accidentally  it 
may  be  taken  off  before  drying,  with  the 
blotter.  Have  the  extra  piece  of  drawing 
paper  handy  to  see  how  thick  your  color  is. 
A  saucer  will  do  for  the  little  flat  dish.    The 


mr.  merrill  Speaks 

I  desire  to  express  ni>-  appreciation  of  your 
new  move  with  THE  PEN?IAN  AND  ARTIST. 
There  has  been  a  steady,  but  rapid— not  too 
rapid— growth,  from  the  baby  EXPOXEXT, 
through  the  youthful  one  of  PENMAN  AND 
ARTIST  to  the  more  manly  name  it  now  sus- 
tains. There  is  nothing  washy  or  rehashed 
about  it,  and  he  who  would  keep  in  touch 
with  the  newest  and  best  there  is  in  the 
profession  can  not  afford  to  miss  a  single 
issue  of  The  penmax-Arti.st  and  Bitsi- 


TULIPS 

JOHN  ZIMMERMAN. 

PUPIL.  7th  year. 


Doctors  Disagree 

End  of  Uertieal  Penmanship  Tad. 

To  The  Editor  of  the  Sun— .Sfr;  How 
the  vertical  system  of  penmanship  has  ob- 
tained for  five  or  six  years  in  this  age  of 
nature  study  is  quite  astonishing  even  to 
farmers'  .sons,  who,  in  their  "back-woods" 
log  schools  learned  enough  physics  to  com- 
prehend the  parallellograni  of  forces. 

In  the  ordinary  writing,  with  the  hand 
resting  on  the  hypothenar  eminence,  and 
pivoted  on  the  tips  of  the  ring  and  little 
fingers,  simie  muscles  of  the  hand  and  fore- 
arm produce  a  horizontal  motion  to  the 
right,  while  the  flexor  and  extensor  mus- 
cles of  the  fingers  cause  a  vertical  motion. 
The  resultant  of  these  two  motions  is  a 
slant  to  the  right,  modified  according  to  the 
quantity  of  energy  expended  by  the  mus- 
cles employed  in  producing  the  horizontal 
motion.  JOHN  P.  WRIGHT,  M.  D. 

NEW  YORK,  Jime  24, 

A'eH'  York  S,in.  June  27.  1900. 

(Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Lothr.^p  we  received  the  above  clipping 
which  discloses  the  fact  that  it  t(ii>k  the 
doctor-  toi'r'>ve  that  vertical  was  the  best, 
and  now  it  takes  the  ilcict.ir>  to  prove  that 
slant  is  the  best.  The  trouble  with  doctors 
is  that  thev  are  more  familiar  with  long 
names  than  with  cmidit ions.  The  above 
doctor  doesn't  know  that  the  shoulder  nms- 
cles  are  employed  as  nnich  or  more  in  good 
writini;  a--  those  which  govern  the  fingers. 
■We  nni-t  take  opinions  from  such  sources 
with  di-crimination.  EDITORS.] 


EDNA  SAMMETT,    PUPIL.    7tH  YEAR. 


WILLIAM  VOLKMAN.    PUPIL. 


nutomatic 
Cetterina 


BY  GEO.  W.  HKSS, 
OTTAWA,  ILr.. 

The  aim  of  the 
writer  is  to  givt*  :i 
tlKirousll    practical 


lilaiii  pen,  the  S<ien- 
necken  package  pen 


■  to  wliicli  til 


ir<ls  and  ail- 


ILTUEFHDJCII 
DNAKMPBEV 

BRSWXYZ/y 
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"  mnorsuuiuxz,,!,'^ 


vertising  cards. 

It  does  not  follow 
that  ornamental 
work  will  lie  neg- 
lected. Imt  of  that 
we  will  treat  later. 

iNow  when  I  first 
Itegan  to  use  the 
lettering  pen,  T 
made  np  my  mind 

to  try  to  make  every  letter  as  good  or  better 
than  my  copy.  In  the  second  place,  I 
endeavored  to  get  my  work  in  stores  and  on 
the  market  from  the  start. 

-Natural  pride  will  make  one  do  his  best 
when  yonr  work  is  put  out  for  the  public  to 
see,  so  1  believe  the  above  two  reasons 
worthy  3'our  attention. 

Now  I  do  not  want  you  to  make  or  dash 
off  several  hundred  block  alphabets,  but  do 
sit  down  and  say  you  will  make  every  letter 
like  copy.  Take  pains,  go  slowly  and  care- 
fully;  rapidity  will  come  later.] 

The  plate  is  same  size  as  copy.  The  great 
difficulty  among  students,  is  that  they  do 
not  seem  able  to  enlarge  a  letter.  The  al- 
phabet was  tnade  with  the  "O"  marking 
pen.  The  large  "S"  with  No.  4  marking 
pen  and  the  ontliue  of  "  L"  in  lower  part  of 
"S"  is  the  size  of  letter  when  made  with  a 
No.  1  marking. 

Now  then,  can  you  not  see  that  the  outline 
of  "L"  corresponds  to  the  teeth  in  No.  5 
shading?  Also,  that  the  work  of  the  "  () " 
marking  is  about  the  size  of  the  teeth  i'n  Xo. 
4  shading?  Then  we  see  that  by  ignoring 
the  transparent  shade,  we  have  here  shown 
an  alphabet  adapted  to  No.  4  and  5  shading, 
and  No.  O,  1  and  4  marking. 

Take  a  No.  "  O "  or  1  marking  pen  and 
some  thin  ink  and  see  what  you  can  do. 
Better  use  a  cross  ruled  paper.  Aim  for  hori- 
zontal and  perpendicular  lines— try  hard. 
Ink  should  flow  freely  and  easy,  as  easy  as 
it  flows  from  the  Soennecken  pen. 

The  pens  you  will  need  to  cover  entire 
course  with  will  be  shading  1,  2,  3,  4  ;  mark- 
ing 00,  0, 1,  2,  4  ;  plain  1  and  3.  Six  bottles  of 
good  ink,  1  white,  1  gold,  a  little  bronze, 
diamond  dust,  flock  and  metallic. 

To  the  one  sending  in  the  best  alphabet 
by  Octolier  ffitli  who  is  a  subscriber  to  the 
P.  A.  &  K.  E.,  I  w  ill  give  a  $3.00  ornamental 
design.    Any  pen  may  be  used. 

Master  this  alphabet.  The  rest  will  be 
easy  if  you  do.  Send  in  work  for  criticism 
and  enclose  stamp  if  desired  by  mail. 


Art  is  the  external  manifestation,  by 
means  of  lines,  colours,  movements,  somids 
or  words  of  emotions  felt  by  man— I'erorj. 

The  feelings  with  which  the  artist  infects 
otliers  may  be  most  \'arious— very  stronger 
very  weak;  very  important  in  ver.\'  insig- 
nificant; very  good  or  very  bad. 

Art  is  the  connecting  link  in  the  chain  of 
great  minds;  through  its  language, thought 
appeals  to  thought,  and  sympathy  echoes 
to  feeling. 

Keid  art,  like  the  wife  of  an  affectionate 
husljand,  needs  no  ornaments.  But  coun- 
terfeit art,  like  a  prostitute  nuist  always  be 
decked  out. 

Fancv  is  to  art  what  the  perfume  is  to  the 
flower.' 

The  true  artist  derives  his  strength  from 
himself.  His  genius  knows  no  mutable  laws 
of  popular  fancy  or  greedy  necessity. 


Color  is  to  the  eye  what  music  is  to  the 
ear.  Their  appreciation  depends  not  so 
nmcli  upon  a  knowledge  of  their  science  or 
chemical  properties,  as  upon  a  feeling  with- 
in us  that  manifests  itself  in  spontaneous 
melody. 

To  see  the  aim  and  purpose  of  art  in  tlie 
pleasure  we  get  from  it,  is  like  assunung 
(as  is  done  by  the  people  of  the  lowest  moral 
development,  e.  g.,by  savages)  that  the  pur 
pose  and  aim  of  food  is  the  pleasure  derived 
when  consiuning  it. 

Art  is  a  human  activity,  consisting  in 
this,  that  one  man  consciously,  by  means  of 
certain  external  signs,  hands  on  to  others 
feelings  he  has  lived  through,  and  that 
other  people  are  infected  by  these  feelings, 
and  also  experience  in  them. 


Cessons  in  Practical  Ucrtical  Penmanship. 


BY  E.   E.    LTTKHK  ACK,  SI  PEK\I.SUK    OK    ?1ANL;..\I,    TKAINI.N 

PEN?I.\N.'ilIIP,   ATLANTA,   GA. 

consequeticeof  Mr.  I'tterliack's  n 
lie  had   rxpecteil. 
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to  tide  the  i,'.,..d  xMirk  o 
rci-cs    which     nmtc    written     rreciv,    exi-il     rapidlv,  and    -li.iuld    b, 
iiaiiiu-r.     I'racticallv,  no  liliyer  actioi 
se  none  in  vour  priictice.     See  how  easily  and  freely  you  can  write 
oiinding  and  the  angles  sharp  and  the  result  will  at  least  be  legible. 


JIrt  Paragraphs 

Any  actress  can  paint  but  only  a  few  can 
draw. 

Nature  is  the  only  artist  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  perfect  picture  of  health. 


,  (t 


Cessons  in  Engrossing 

BY      H.     W.    KIBBE,    181     TREMONT    STKEET, 
BOSTON,  HASS. 

number  One 

For  this  writiiiK  "e  list-  Cillcitt's  SKIT  pen 
and  "Higgins'  (Jencral  Drawing  Inli"  re- 
duced with  water  as  required.  Freshly 
ground  India  Ink  is  much  easier  to  write 
with  but  it  takes  time  to  prepare  it.  AVe  use 
the  finger  movement  for  e.xecuting  this 
style  of  writing.  A  snuiU  penliolder  is 
l>etter  tliau  a  large  one. 


Obituary 

Through  Mr,  8.  I,.  Cal.luell. 
Nebr.,  we  learned  of  tlie  death 
Ealy,  penman  in  the  State  .Not 
Cape  Girardeau.  Mo. 

Mr.  Ealy  was  once  a  pupil  u 
Zaner  and  Bloser,  and  was  a  gentleman  who 
alwaj's  commanded  the  highest  respect  of 
l»oth  teachers  and  pupils.  His  death  is  a 
l»tss  to  the  profession. 


■hool. 


edito 


In  the  death  of  Dr.  Charles  S.  Haley, 
Vice-President  of  Heald's  Business  College, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  the  profession  evident- 
ly lost  one  of  its  most  valuable  members. 
Although  not  acquainted  with  him  our- 
selves, the  testimony  of  those  who  knew 
him  is  sufficient  evidence  to  our  minds  to 
establisli  his  great  worth  as  an  educator 
and  man.  His  old  friend  and  co-worker. 
Daniel  T.  Ames,  was  selected  to  pay  tribute 
to  his  memory. 

We  have  not  seen  Mr.  Ames's  eulogy,  but 
the  following  one  \vliich  appeared  in  the 
June  number  of  Henld's  CoUegti  Journal, 
is  really  a  gem  from  some  large-hearted, 
l-)road-niinded  friend.  It  seems  to  us  that 
IngersoU  himself  could  not  have  improved 
upon  it.  It  is  certainly  worthy  of  a  careful 
reading  by  all: 


Dr.  Charles  S.  Haley. 
M.\Y  28,  1900. 

But  a  small  number  ever  find  the  work  for 
which  the>'  are  fitted.  When  they  do,  the 
fact  is  so  apparent  that  the  man  and  the 
position  seem  made  for  each  other  and  the 
world  recognizes  the  fact.  As  CarUie  puts 
it,  "  Blessed  is  he  who  has  found  his  work, 
let  liim  ask  no  other  blessedness.  He  has  a 
work,  a  life  purpose,  he  has  foimd  it  and 
will  follow  it." 

All  the  previous  years  of  Dr.  Haley's  life 
were  a  preparation  for  the  office  which  he 
filled  so  long  and  with  such  signal  ability. 
His  training  as  a  teacher  and  a  pli>-sician, 
his  active  interest  in  everything  pertaining 
to  California  country  life,  his  experience  as 
an  orchardist  and  farmer,  his  intensely 
V)ractical  characteristics,  softened  by  travel, 
by  study,  and  a  full  recognition  of  human 
limitations  combined  to  make  him  the  ideal 
executive. 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  govern  a  great 
scht)ol  well,  and  co-education  has  not  les- 
sened the  difficulty.  To  spur  the  laggared, 
to  reprove  the  indifferent,  to  encourage  the 
dull  but  earnest  student,  to  exercise  a  firm 
but  kindly  discipline,  to  supervise  a  cur- 
riculum ranging  from  the  simple  En.<lish 
subjects  to  the  practical  sciences,  to  jttdici- 
ou.sly  select  and  nuinage  a  large  faculty,  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  requirements  of  the 
business  world,  and  to  so  order  things  that 
all  this  educational  machinery  will  turn 
out  its  due  product  of  well-equipped  young 
men  and  women,  requires  a  capacity  of  th<' 
highest  order.  His  liberality  of  thought, 
broadmindedness  and  keen  knowledge  of 
human  nature  enabled  him  to  do  all  this 
with  a  smoothness  that  marked  him  as  a 
master  in  his  vocation. 

Dr.  Haley  was  what  the  world  calls  a  sue 
cessful  man.  He  was  successful  because  he 
brought  to  bear  upon  his  life  the  qualities 
that  make  success;  economy,  integrity  and 
attention  to  btisiness.  He  applied  to  his 
own  jiffairs  the  principles  inculcated  as  a 
teacher,  and  all  his  actions  were   forcible 


examples  of  a  business  prudence  as  befitted 
a  business  manager  of  a  business  school. 

One  of  his  strongest  characteristics  was 
practical  good  sense.  He  believed  in  letting 
everyone  have  the  fullest  measure  of  oppor- 
tunity. He  considered  that  luonej-  making 
was  compatible  with  the  higher  conscience, 
and  he  encouraged  every  one  to  get  all  they 
could  without  injustice  to  others.  Further, 
he  was  willing  to  make  opportunities  for  the 
unsuccessful  where  they  did  not  exist.  He 
never  closed  the  doors  of  the  college  to  any 
one  earnestly  strivingfor  educational  better- 
ment, but  whose  means  would  not  enable 
them  to  pay  for  the  instruction.  Many  a 
man  and  woman,  whose  feet  are  now  firmly 
planted  on  prosperity,  owe  their  success  to 
the  generosity  that  freely  offered  them  an 
education  that  at  once  fitted  them  for  em- 
ployment. .Such  instances  were  very  num- 
erous. 

From  the  imperfect  standpoint  of  human 
vision,  the  sudden  ending  of  a  life  of  such 
usefulness  seems  a  calamity.  Nothing  in- 
indicated  that  the  Psalmist's  limit  had 
been  almost  reached.  His  mind  had  yet 
the  full  vigor  of  uuiturity.  The  ripe  exper- 
ience of  \ears  had  touched  him  with  a 
greater  khidliuess.  the  cares  of  lite  were  all 
behind,  the  future  was  peace  and  evening 
sunshine;  iu  u  moment  the  messenger 
came  and  he  had  passed  to  the  unknown. 

The  vacant  chair  will  be  filled,  a  cea.selcss 
procession  of  other  stutlents  will  come  and 
go,  and  the  college  will  contimie  its  work 
as  bet.irc,  but  his  nieiu.irv  will  live  in  the 
hearts  .if  1  housands  until  tlie\-  too  are  called 


th. 


Invitations  to  (Koninieneenient  exercises 

11  r  nianv  friends  for  re- 
invitations    to    com- 
;.    Din-ing  the  past  few 
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It  ex 

months   \ 

•e  ha 

of  such    i 

ivita 

have   not 
while   we 

are  t 

them  in  this  numln-r  ..i  luiv  l'KN.M.\.\- 
Artist  and  BrsiNKss  Km  t  A  luR,  we 
trust  that  this  n.itice  will  be  f-utticient  to 
insureour  friends  that  the  same  have  been 
appreciated.  We  now  extend  our  sincere 
thanks  to  all. 


qipdTU^bniTuirv-^Citiyit  and  6iiww{>{)  ^luctikr^^ 


Miss  Jeanette  A. 
Krelis,  the  original  of 
tliis  portrait  and  tlie 
prn<liicer  of  tiiis  pen- 

Mutivo. if  Ashland. I  >., 
and  teatlier  in  pnlilic 
scliiMilsof  that  place. 
She  is  an  experi- 
enced teacher  in 
ijrade  work,  a  pen- 
man of  iniusiial  skill, 
and  an  artist  of  con- 
siderable talent.  She 
is  an  expert  at  needle  work  and  is  also  de- 
veloping as  an  artist  with  pencil  and  water 
colors.  But  her  best  art,  excellent  as  the 
others  are,  is  her  teaching.  She  possesses 
that  peculiar  tact  and  energy  so  necessary 
for  success  in  anything,  and  so  doubly  nec- 
essary in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching. 
Last  year  she  pursued  a  course  in  writing 
and  drawing  in  the  Zanerian  and  prepared 
as  a  specialist  in  tliese  branches.  We  ex- 
pect to  hear  from  lier  work  in  the  future,  as 
talent  and  industry  combined  win  success. 
Personally,  she  is  medium  in  size,  fair  in 
complexion,  graceful  in  manner.  Christian 
in  character,  and  social  in  disposition. 


eataloaues,  eirculars.  Etc. 

We  acknowledge  receipt  of  some  well 
gotten  npcircMliirsnf  tlie  Hopcdale  Normal 
College,  H.,pe.hili-,  ( ).  Mr.  W.  E.  Harsh, 
president  nf  tbi-  iii-til  nti.  m,  wMscmcea  pupil 
of  the  editors,  and  ,,f  course  we  rejoice  to 
learn  of  his  success  in  bnilding  up  a  good 
institution. 

The  Capital  City  Conunercial  College,  Dcvs 
Moines,    evidently     began 


itli 


Wi 


tlii 


jucli,MiiK  from  till-  niHTilH-i  .if  attractive  book, 
lets,  advertising  canls.  etc.,  we  have  re- 
cei ve<l  from  tliat  institution.  .Messrs.  Giesse- 
nian.  Crane  and  Williams  make  a  strong 
team,  and  what  one  can't  do,  the  other  can. 

The  Spencerian  Business  College,  Milwan 
kee.  Wis.,  is  -eiHling  out  two'  attractive 
brMiklit-.  iiii,-  i~  rntitled  "The  X'alije  of 
Business    i;,lu,  ;ili,,Ti    to    WiiMien,"  anil   ccin- 


p,,^^,^^.  II,,.  ,,tluT  is  entitled  ••  Education 
fill  111, -in,  —  l.ili-."  ;Lnd  in  a  verv  entertain- 
iui;  «a\  stMte-  the  advantages  of  the  Spen- 
cerian College. 

The  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Institute  has  issued  a 
new  catalogue  for  l!IOO-1901.  In  conformity 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  a  two  year.s' 
business  course  has  been  adopted  l)y"  this 
institution,  so  that  stixdents  can  now"take  a 
six  months'  course  or  the  longer  and  more 
thorough  one. 

The  Northwestern  Business  College,  Madi- 
son, Wis.;  has  put  i>nt  an  attractive  and 
well  arranged  catalogue.  The  well  known 
business  educator,  R.  G.  Deming,  is  the 
commander  of  the  men  behind  tlie  guns  at 
this  educational  fort. 


XJ8XX--'^-'LJlX4U^    CL.-/fCs.j8-0-<>. 


.\  handsome  catalogue  of  the  Indianapo- 
lis (  Ind.)  Business  Cniversitv  has  recentlv 
been  received.  Mr.  E.  J.  Ileeb.  president  nf 
the  institution,  is  one  of  the  most  energetic, 
antl  we  tielieve  successful,  meniliers  of  the 
profession,  and  has  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing a  iie.rmanent,  reliable  and  well-known 
institution. 

The  Practical  Text  Book  Co.,  Cleveland, 
O.,  has  issued  a  new  catalogue  of  their  series 
of  commercial  text  books.  As  usual,  it  is  a 
fine  publication,  advertising  high  grade 
books. 

We  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  circular 
printed  in  colors  and  illustrated  with  fine 
half  tones,  from  the  Williss  College,  Si>ring- 
field.  ().  F.  W.  Williss,  iimprietor  of  the 
iTistitution,  has  l.iog  sustained  the  repnta- 
"     '  if  the  linest  stenographers 


d  teachi 
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til. 


The  Mount  Morris  I  III.  1  College  is  out  with 
a  new  catalogue  for  liKKI  llKll.  The  value  of 
their  connuercial  course  is  especially  em- 
pluisi/.ed,  as  is  now  cust(lnlar^  with  n'earlv 
all    such     institutions     luiving    cuninuTcial 


irtT 


Til 


,•11  ki 


artist,  fJ.  K.  Weaver,  still  has  charge  of  th, 
pennuinship  and  art  department. 

We  acknowle<lge  receipt  of  a  new  cata- 
logue of  the  Van  Wert  (  I  )hio  V  Business  Col- 
lege and  Nornuil  Institute.  J.  D.  .\lexandc-r. 
an  old  friend  and  former  pupil  of  the  eclitors. 
is  back  of  this  enterprise.     Success  to  him. 

.\  new  catalogue  has  been  received  from 
Staule\-'s  Business  College.  Tlioniasville. 
Ga.  Till'  w.irk  is  well  illustrated,  well  print- 
ed, and  well  gotten  up  generallv.  The  title 
page  drawing  was  prepared  bv  that  nuister 
designor.  k>.  K.  Huimnel. 

"The  Ohio  Business  Institute  an<l  School 
of  (iregg  Shorthand,"  Cohnnbus,  < ).,  is  the 
title  of  a  neat  :md  well  illustrated  circular 
recentlv  issued  bv  Messrs.  Rowland  &  Rog- 
ers, proprietors  of  that  institution.  Their 
school  is  now  in  its  fourth  vear,  but  is 
alreaiU  one  of  the  best  known  and  best 
Iiatninized  in  our  Capital  City. 

The  National  Business  College,  Roanoke, 
\a..  ha-  issued  an  elegant  catahigue  for 
lilfKHiltll.  .Mr.  E.  M.  Coulter,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  institution,  was  once  a  pupil 
of  the  editors  and  is  now  recognized  as  one 
of  the  masters  of  the  pen. 

Our  friend  and  former  student.  W.  K. 
Conner,  teacher  of  pemnansh  iri.uul  drawing 
in  the  Hridgewater  I  \a.l  College,  kinillv 
renieinliere.i  us  with  a  copv  of  tlieir  new 
catalogue,  for  w  Inch  we  extend  our  thanks. 

The  Georgia  Xormal  College  and  Busi- 
ness Institute.  .Milieville,  Ga.,  has  issued  a 
new  and  handsome  catalogue.  This  insti- 
tution has  made  wonderful  progress  during 
the  past  few  years  and  is  now  recognized  as 
if  the  large  and  substantial  institutions 


if  th. 


ith 
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One  of  the  linest  catalogues  i 
centU-  is  a  new  one  froiti  the  .^limiesota 
Normal  School  and  Business  College,  ."^lin- 
neapolis,  Mimi.  It  is  a  work  of  TA  pages  of 
tine  enameled  paper,  is  printed  in  colors, 
jind  contains  a  number  of  very  fine  half- 
tone engravings. 

The  Bliss  Business  College,  North  Adams, 
Mass.,  is  sending  out  a  new  .  large  and  finelv 
illustrated  circular.  Principal  McVeigh 
seems  to  be  a  successful  pusher. 

.\  virv  lie;uitifiil  catalogue  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  .■^louutain  Cit\  Business 
College.  Chattanooga.  Teiui.  Messrs.  Wiley 
Brothers  are  pniprii^tors  of  this  institution. 

One. if  the  finest  brochures  in  the  line  of 
scb.i.il  advertising  that  has  come  to  this 
.ilitic.-  tor  some  time  is  that  issued  bv  the 
Wilniirigt.in  (  Del.  I  Business  School  foV  ISKXI- 
IIKII.  The  wiirk  ison  tine,  han<l-made  d<-ckle- 
e.lg.-  paper  an.l  is  printed  in  c.ilors.  Mr.  W. 
H.  Brac.ini,  pniprietor  of  the  institution,  is 
ver\  well  and  favorably  kn.iwn  as  a  busi- 
ness educator,  and  will  undoubtedly  suc- 
ceed in  building  up  a  large  and  prosperous 
institution. 


n  Commendable  Idea 

Enclosed  find  $1.00  to  pay  for  one  year's 
subscription  to  THE  Pen?LAN-ARTIST  .\ND 
BlsiNKSs  Eui'CATOR  for  S.  H.  Waddell, 
care  of  Mc. Mien's  Business  School,  Knox- 
villr.  Term. 

This  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Waddell  for  the 
best  improvement  in  penmanship  during 
the  month  of  Mav. 

Each  month  I  propose  givingthe  students 
a  year's  subscription  to  vour  paper  as  long 
as"  they  take  the  proper  interest  in  their 
work.  Yours  verv  sincerel\-. 

JNO.  .\.  MC.\I,1,E.\, 
Prill.  McAllen's  Bus.  Coll.,  Knoxville  Tenn. 


EY   JOHN    FREW. 


Olifb  tbc  eommercial  Jlrtist  of 
ebicago. 

number  Cwo. 

BY  R.    K.   HIMMKI.. 

Represented  in  the  o.xliiliition  were  all  the 
varieties  of  work  known  to  tlie  craft.  There 
were  "Ka.shions:  I)rawiTiv:s  il.-liiii-atin.t;  the 
vagaries  of  nioilorn  w.  Mrinu  ;ii.i.,iral.  for 
women  and  men;  ISir.K' .n  .  n  n  ^^  ,,f  fac- 
tories and  their  snrroiin.lni^ ;  .li;i"n  with 
such  masterly  kn..\vliHl},'c..riini;ir  mi. leareal 
perspective,  tliat  nian.v  l.uildiii.ijs  and 
square  miles  of  territory  were  perfectly  rep- 
■■       '       -mall    space. 


BY  C.  E.  CHURCH. 


uirl  artist 
itli  til.-  c 
vhiU-olh.- 


_..nted    -.- 

Portraits    in     al.undaiit 
different  styles  of   mech; 
treatment,  soim-   were  .li 
actitn.le  .if  the  steel  .-iiKr: 
weree.Necnteil  with  the  fnc.i.im  . 
sketch.     Machines  f.ir  wi.lely  ilitT 
poses  wt're  als.i  shown,  some  in 
pen  drawing,  which   .les,;ry.-s   t.i 
the  imrely  mechanical, .  it  h.  is  in  wash.w 
and  without  tlu' soft  an.l  .l.'lic-itel  y  I  il.-il.l 
etTects,  such  as  ..nU   th,'  airl.nish   will   li 
A   larKenumli.-r.if  calaUiKU.-  illustiati 
were.lislllaved  in  a   ccrtahi  c.rii.-r.il   ..ii 
the    ro..ins,   such    as    l'i'» ""-''';-'"  ;•■".    ! 
shirts,  pianos   anil    parasols,  fuiiiitui.-   , 
flshini:   sackals,    l.icvcles   an.l    l.eer   pumps, 
nraver  li.i.iUs  and  playing  cards,  demi.i;.ids 

Tile  larger  .Irawings  attracted  most  atten- 
tion, not  niereU"  hy  reason  of  their  size,  but 
because  most  lif  ttieni  were  highly  artistic 
and  pictorial.  Some  were  humerous,  some 
were    grave,    some   delighted    with    subtle 


BY  C,    G,    WIL'IZ. 

iiift,  others  impressed  by  strong  draw 
ml  vigorous  action. 

■etlie  Magazine  Ilhistrat.ir    the  News 
r  Cartoonist  an.l  till    INist.  r    \rtistdi' 
■d  the  pr.i.lncls  ot  tli.  ir  -Kill    md  lir 
,,ther    s.'cti.ins    ...ul.l    b.     st ,  n    .1  i! 
■ties,    .■.N.n.isite    litho^riph.  r.  s     li 


BY  C.  MAUCH. 


c^dh^^^bmrufcrk-^CiUi^  arv4  &u^iii>el^£«liiaiiU;r^^ 


Persons  who  realize  to  what  extent  Isaac 
Pitman  Shorthand  is  used  in  tliis  country 
\MtuUl  hardly  suppose  that  it  is  l>ut  ten 
vrnrs  siiu'i,'  the  American  puMishiiii^  house 
(.f  Isanc  Pitman  &  Sons  was  estal.lished. 
On,-  woul.l  not  imagine  that  so  nmcli  could 
he-  a(iom|)lislu-cl  here  in  so  sli..rt  a  time. 
Rut   Ih,    -nr,  ,■— ..f  Isaac   Pitman  Phoiio-ra- 

pli\-  i-  T1..I  :i\ ■  .liM-  to  a  wonderful  svstem, 

l.ui  al->.  t-  til.  \.Tv  hitflu-st  onlerof  exccu- 
tivi- al.ilit\  Mild  |iii-li  on  the  part  of  its  pro- 
moters. 

Sir  Isaac  Pittnan,  the  inventor  of  phonog- 
rai>h\'.  and  whose  portrait  we  present  here- 
with." labored  with  indefatigable  energy, 
improving  and  .•Ntetidim;  the  art,  for  more 
than  sixtv  vear-.  r.-laxiii-  bid  little  ev<-n  at 
the  age  of  eight  v.  Since  tlie  .leath  of  Sir 
Isaac,  the  Knglisli  firm  lias  been  under  the 
control  of  his  two  sons,  Alfred  aii<l  Kriiest, 
through  uhosespleiKlid  abilit  v  t  he  business 
has  had  an  almost  marvelous  growth,  es- 
peciallv  during  the  last  lew  \cars.  1  )ne  of 
their  text  hooks,  "The  Phonographic 
Teacher,"  has  had  a  sale  of  over  two  million 
copies.  Thev  issuea  fortv-eight  page  cata- 
logue in  which  nearly  two  hundred   I ks 

are  listed,  and  besides' i)ublisli  three  weeklv 
iourmds     tlu'  I'hinli-lif  f,,lirnnl.  I'itui:in'i< 


.Mr.  C.  .\.  Pitman,  the  able  nuiiuiger  of  the 
.\mirican  branch,  an<l  whose  portrait  we 
als..  pri-<iil  herewith,  for  more  than  ten 
M  Mr-  M--i-i.<l  in  coudiictiug  till-  verx-  snc- 
(,  --lul  iinl.li-hing  house  of  I-mmi-  I'itmari& 
Son-,  Ml  I  \m.  11  Vomer-,  1,0,1.1. ,,1,  I-;,, giMud. 
lb-  was  thill  ,  I1..-.-11  .1-  111.-  \iii,-ii,  Mil  r.-pre- 
s,-ntati\i-  aii.l  Iim-  mIo-.i.U  -ii.-.-.-.-.li-.l  in 
buililillg  lipM  ^.■l^  1m  I  y.-  1  .1 1 -i  1 1.  --.-.-.  1 1  ri  llg 
the  M.lopti.ill  of  till-  -\-1.-m  in  111.-  e. .111111. in 
an.l  high  schools  of".\.-\v  'lOrk  and  .>ther 
large  cities.  He  is  a  gent  lemau  with  whom 
it  is  .1  pleasure  to  <lo  business,  and  who,  in 
our  npiui.in.  is  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place. 

The  Isaac  Pitman  sy.steni  is  noiv  adapted 
to  the  Spanish  language,  as  well  as  to  ten 
others.  It  also  holds  the  reconl  in  the  nuit- 
ter  of  speed  for  ten  miimtes'  continu.ms 
writing  from  new  matter,  as  nvm-  .li-.i.le.l  b\ 
tin-  Diibliii  Shorthand  Writers'  A  s-ociat  i..n, 
«lu-n    Mr.  C.  \V.   Hunbur\-   wr,.te  '.'.-ill   w.ir.ls 


journals  Heeeived. 

We  are  of  the  oiiinion  that  business  col- 
leges prospered  more  and  that  coniniercial 
education  a<lvauced  more  during  the  past 
year  than  they  have  in  any  two  previous 


Rapid  Ulritina  Bulletin 

Dedicated  to  Good,  Rapid  Writing  and  to  nil  Ulbo  Believe  in  Doing 
Rather  than  Pretending. 


itet  Thk  Prnm.\n-.\rtist 

review  specimens  of  raj.id.  business-like  script.  Th.-  specimens  should 
lirtv-w.irds.  be  written  with  black  ink.  and  carefidU  and  honest  Iv  t  inieil. 
ml  truth.  IK. t  misrepresetitation.  Those  wh,i  claim  to  Im-  abb-  to  write  so 
1st  and  well,  have  now  an  opportmutv  "to  show  their  colors"  b>  the  side 

little  hut  do  more.    State  on  each  specimen  the  E.X.VCT  tim(>  in  which  it 

.-  believe  the  P-A  AND  B.  E.  is  the  first  periodical  to  present  timed,  actual, 

ant  to  show  to  the  world  what  penmen  can  do 
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Specimen  of  speed  writing  bv  W.  W.  Fry,  DeLand,  Fla.  Written  and  composed  in  two 
minutes,  Reckoning  five  letters  to  the  word,  it  represents  twenty-two  words  a  minute. 
This  is  the  good  work.    Can  you  beat  it? 


years.  .School  proprietors  have  been  able  to 
pav  teachers  better  salaries,  employ  more 
help,  equip  rooms  ami  offices  better,  do 
mor.-  Mild  b.-tti-r  a.iN-ertisiiig.  etc.  A  school 
j.MiriiMl     i-    11. .w    i.ubli-li.-.ri.v     o.-Mi-lN-    .-\-i-rv 

il,-tlllltl,.ll     111     111.-    iMll.l.        ^I.IIM      ..I     111. -ill     MO- 

reMll>    limli  .  1m--    I..11111M1-.   f. 
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II  .1,  -.  1  \ .  -|..-i-ial  notice  which 
4IM.I  t.,  L^i\  I-  them  if  our  space 
e  sli.iU  1h  [.leased,  however, 
to  c.intiune  gi\  ing  name  and  address  and 
respectfully  ask  all  friends  to  remember  us 
in  this  connection. 

T}it'  liusitie^s  Mcsseii^pr,  bv  the  Lincoln 
1  Xebr.l  Business  College. 

riiv  ComnirrciHJ  College  Reflector, 
S..UII1  Bend.  Ind. 

The  .Voir  KrlncHlor,  Canton,  O, 

l/ii-  IHisi-  W'lirld.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Viinuuiiri-.  published  bv  Mehan  &  Mc- 
t'aiile\-.  lies  Moines.  la. 

Iliiih  Sclioul  Echo.  Lake  Crystal,  Minn. 

Till-  I'liii-crsiti-  EducHtor,  Munice,  Ind. 

Hunttiinner's  College  Journal,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

NcKee's  Shorthand  Magazine,  Buffalo, 


^,..  i-s  of  Light,  McPherson, 

The  Young  Man's  Best  Companion,  Des 


.Shorthand  for  Eierj-hodi;  by  George  E. 
Doughertv,  Washburn  College,  Topeka, 
Kans. 

riif  .Veil-  Educational  Journal,  bv  the 
rui..ii  Bu-imss  College,  Quincy,  III. 

Uilliiinrs  tiusiness  College  Journal, 
osliko-h.  Wis. 

Eliz^ln-ih  Chronicle,  Charlotte,  X.  C. 

liiruiinghaiti  Business  College  Jour- 
nal. Birmingham,  Ala. 

Bnicktiin  Business  Uniyersitj;  Brock- 
ton, .^lass. 

Rider  Business  College  Journal.  Tren- 
ton, X.  J. 

The  Spirit  of  Progress,  Buckhannun,  \\  . 


Va 


Moines,  la 


Paragould, 


The  Parrish  College   Ne 

The  Commercial  Student,  Richmond, Va 
Hcald's  College  Journal,  San  Francisco 

Pierce    School  Alumni  Journal,    Phila 
delpl 


The  Budget,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Practical  Educator,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

The  Commercial  World,  Y>y  the  Michigan 
Business  and  Normal  College,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

The  A'eir  Education,  by  the  Meadvdie, 
(Pa.)  Commercial  College, 

The  Great  Western  Hnsiness  Cnlh-ge 
Journal,  Concordia,  Kaus. 

Regular  Periodicals. 

The  Gregg  Writer,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

The  Phonographic  Magazine,  Cincin- 
nati, o.  „ 

Scivucr  and  Ij,du><lr<-,  Scraut.in.  Pa. 

.s7),-,re  Thtir  Slndy.  Washington,  I).  C. 

77;,-  nignnn.  Halt  !<•  Creek.  Mich. 

irr.sr,-r/i  rrnnmn.  Cednr  Kaiii.ls.  la. 

I'cnuian's  Art  Journal.  'JK  Broadway, 
N.  Y. 

The  Practical  Age.  Moline,  III. 

The  Bookkeeper.  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Public  Accountant.  Phila, lelphia. 
Pa. 


s.  K: 


The    Hi. 
it. 


business  College  Journal,  Par- 
I  ;7/e  Btisiness  and  .Shorthand 


Hi. 


:'.s.s    Educator.   Butte, 


The  lliflhi'  Educator.  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

Siirnri-riiiu  College  .Veii'S,  Cleveland,  O. 

The  Wfi-lih    .^/iciici-rian,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Grand      h'aliids      Hll.'^iness      I'nifersilv 
I,,in-inil.r.r:nu\  Kapi<is.  .^licll. 
"    South      Hvtitlelnin    Business     College 
Journal,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

77je  State   Xormal   Monthlx,    Emporia, 

77ie  A'eir  Era,  bv  the  Kansas  Wesleyan 
Business  College,  Salina,  Kans, 


eilt=edged 

I  enclose    renuttance    to  renew   my    sub- 
scription toTHRPBNM.\N-ARTIST.\XIl  BUS 

INESS  KmcAT.  .!>■,     I  am  delighted  to  ' 

that  it  i-  1..1..  i--ii,.liiioiitir 
about  it  i-  ^ilt  .-.lu.-,l,  I  tun 
friend.  Mu.l   tin-  -iglil    of   it 


E\ 


its    b 


boll 
ll.  ill 
Hieili 
idiuii 


iilesl, 
ded 


It 

\\..rK 
i-fulU 
lis 


best  features.     Wishing  the  P.  A.  and   li.  I 
the  success  it  well  merits,  I  am 
Yours  for  success, 

T,  F.  W.\i,SH. 
'.WJ  Brown  St.,  Pliiladelpiiia.  Pa. 


I5AAC  PITMAN  SHORTHAND 

STANDARD    SYSTEM   OF   THE    WORLD. 

•  The  BEST  system."-  Dr.    IC.  T.  HARRIS.   U.  S.  Coilir.  of  Edu. 

Isaac  Pitman's  Complete  Phonos:raphic  Instructor,  ^'f^:  ■"'"vised  edition  for  1900. 


III.K 


Th 


d  hi-h  schools  of  Greater  New  York.    Contains 
'l^'i  pajfes,  cloth,  gilt,  price.  $1.50. 


Pitman's  Twentieth  Century  Dictation  Book.  Keady  sept.  isth.  containing  an  up 

to-date  collection  of  £-enH/2je  letters 
which  have  l.een  used  in  the  transaction  of  af((r;i/ work  in  American  l.usiness  offices, 
covering;  Hft,\  distinct  lines  i.f  Imsiness;  Letjal  Forms,  and  a  jndicious  selecti.>[i  .if 
practice  matter  for  general  dictation.  Also  chapters  i.n  Spellini;.  Pnnctuatioii,  L'api- 
talization,  and  Short  Practical  Talks  uith  the  Amaimensis.  This  work,  which  is  the 
must  cutiiph-t,-  of  its  kind,  is  speciallv  compiled  for  the  teacher,  the  l>ei,'-imier,  and 
the  adNaiiced  student,  and  all  progressive  schools  \\illii>nt  reference  to  the  s\stem 
of  sh..rtliand  taught.  256  pp.  Price,  stitf  hoards.  7,V. ;  cloth,  $1.U<).  To  teachers  and 
schools  fi.r  examination,  postpaid.  3Nj.  an<l  50c.  res])eeti\ely. 

Isaac  Pitman's  Phonographic  Dictionary,  containing  the  shorthand  forms  and  Key 

°  ■^       for  i)0,(«)0  words  and  proper  names.    Sev 

K.NTH  Edition  3U0  pp.    Half  leather,  $1..50.    Specimen  pages  free. 

Send  for'_'4page  catalogue  containing  de.scription  of  over  one  hundred  works  in  Isaac 
Pitman  Shorthand.    Specimen  pages  and  copy  of  "  Pitman's  Shorthand  Weekly"  free. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  Publishers,  "  ^"E^r^o^Ji''^' 

Pllhlishers  uf  Parodx  's  •'  Spanish  Shorthand,"  j;l.T."i. 


LEARN  MORE    # 


-?!«• 


/'STUDY'/ 


Spend  your  spare  time  and  a  little  spare  change  in  getting  an 
education  that  will  make  vour  services  more  valnable^that  will 
put  more  money  in  your  p.>cket.  Pro\  e  what  is  in  vou.  Write 
for  tree  l...ok  sho\iii,i;  hou  \..u  c  an  take  a  complete  cour-e  in  the 
NATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTITUTE  in  any  of  the  toUowiui; 
Departoii-nts  or  School-  ,,1  uhich  the  Institute  is  composed:  " 
BOOKKEEPING  AHB  BUSINESS,  SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING, 

ENGLISH,    ENGINEERING,    JOURNALISM,    SCIENCE  AND  LANGUAGES. 


to    Ic 


W  ill 


lot    interfere    «ith    \our 

meiit.     ■ion  may  make  small  monthly  payments. 

f  pn.fessors,  graduates  of  the  leading  Colleges 

■s.  wdl  teach  you.     You  can  study  one'suljject  or 

iplete  course.     Everything  is 

TAUGHT    BY    MAIL. 

Congress  has  aiithorized  us  to  confer  degrees.  Our  Department  of  Civil  Service  Examina- 
tions will  prepare  you  to  obtain  a  government  position  under  the  Civil  Service  rules.  An 
illustrated  catalogue  of  the  subject  in  which  run  are  inleresirU  will  lie  mailed  to  von 


free  on  request. 


Adukkss— 


NATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTITUTE, 

Second  National  Bank  BuildiHg.  Washington     D     C 


spencp:r's  business  college. 

Kingston,  N.  Y..  June  8.  1900, 
Prof.  W.  C.  Stevenson, 

Pres.  Penmen's  Publishing  Co.. 
Emporia,  Kansas. 
Dear  Sik  : 

Your  Advanced  Tablet  at  hand,  and  after 
a  thorouKli  examination,  I  am  convinced  that  it 
is  one  of  the  l>est  instructors  for  the  modern  style 
of  business  penmanship  that  has  come  under  m\ 
notice.  Mr  Spencer  thinks  so  well  of  the  tablet 
that  he  eonteniplales  using  it  as  a  text  book  on 
penmanship  in  the  future. 

Please  give  me  your  best  rates  on  the  tablets  in 
quantities. 

Yours  fraternally, 

L.  E.  Stacy, 
Prin.  Commercial  Department. 


Teachefs  of  Penmansliip : 

THE  ATJJ'AXCED  TABLET  is  just  what 
yim  want  to  make  3'our  classes  accomplish 
the  best  results.  Thirty-six  teachers  com- 
bined in  producing  it.  The  methods  and 
theory  are  up-to-date  and  very  full.  Three 
new  tablets  will  be  issued  in  due  time. 
Special  terms  to  schools  using  them. 

Send  for  Sample  Copj:    Price  20c. 

He  sell  Superior  Letter  Paper  at  $1.'^5 
per  Retini. 

PENMEN'S  PUBLISHING  CO., 

EMPORIA,    KANSAS 


Teacners  Wanted- 


Co-operative  plan.   Work 
pleasant    and    profitable, 
e  or  whole  time.     More  vacancies  than  teacli- 
Secoiul  successful  year.      c.  EDW,  PRESHO,  MCfl 
AMERICAN  COLLEGE  EXCHAKCE,  Cumberuno,  Mo 


GILLOTT'S  PENS 

FOR  FINE  WRITING, 

N"S.  1,  170,  ai:;,  fM  E.  F  .  1068. 

FOR  ARTISTIC  USE  In  fine  drawings, 

Nos,  tir,9  ( Crow  Quill ),  29U.  291, 837, 850  and  lUOO. 
FOR  GENERAL  WRITING, 
Nos.  MM.  33i.  603E.  F.,  OJl  E.  F.,  1044, 1047, 1060, 
and  CouRT-HODsK  Series  1064,  1065,  1066. 
FOR  VERTICAL  WRITING, 

Nos.  1045,  IWi;,  1017,  1065,  1066,  1067. 
FOR  BROAD  WRITING, 
NOS.2W.  3S9;  Stub  Points S49, 1008, 1013. 1071,1083. 

Sold  Uedals  Paris  Exposition,  1873  and  1389. 
And  THE    AWARD    AT   CHICAGO,    1893 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  OF  PENS 

Joseph  aillott  i;  Sons,  91  John  Street,  New  7or!:. 


FOR  HALF  TONES  and  ZINC  ETCHINGS 
that  will  be  AS  NEAR  PERFECT  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  them,  send  your  orders  "  Franhlifiward  " 


COLLinSUS.O,  6-2-1900 


We  are   also  prepared  to   furnish  you  'vtrith 

Original  and  Effective  Designs  and  Illustrations 

Franklin  IJ:£?^^5!J^p1SS  Company 


341=351   Dearborn  Street 


CHICAGO 


4  ^  fe 


e?      ITT 


^ 


f*-/ 


f-^ 


^ 


OVERSTRUNG  LIKE  A  PIANO. 


iaiPIANO=HARP 


YOU  CAN  GET 
ONE  FREE. . . . 


A    MUSICAL    WONDER. 


Grand  Piano-like  tone,  23  strings,  elegantly  finished  ;  anyone  can  play  it  or  money  refunded. 
Louder  than  the  large  Italian  Harp  which  sells  for  §50  and  upwards.     Price,  only  $5.00      Send  10 

or  more  names,  persons  most  apt  to  buy  ;  we  write  them  ;  if  we  sell  one  harp 

YOU  QET  YOUR  HARP  FREE. 

That's  fair  enough.     Send  names  and  we  send  contract  an^  illustrated  Catalog  by  return  mail. 


HARP-O-CHORD  CO. 


108    L    STREET, 


COLUMBUS,    OHIO. 


Don't  Take  Lessons  by  Mail       ^M^^A/X 

1  Writing  ur  I'cn  Aft  before  corresponding  with    I       *^^0     ,^  :>> 


1  Writing  or  I'en  Art  before  corresponding 
us  THIS  IS  OUR  SPECIALTY.  Five  courses. 
$5.00  and  up.  No  free  lessons.  Have  yon  seen 
onr  latest  novelty —white  ink  on  colored  cards 
and  paper?  Your  name  written  16  different 
ways  2.50.  1  tlourished  bird  ".JSc,  1  set  very  dashy 
caps  •ma.  1  set  business  caps  10c.  Circular  for 
stamp  or  free  with  any  order. 

Western  Correspondence  School  bl  Penmanship. 
BOULOER.  COLORADO. 


HELP  WANTED  I 

WILLmakc  FIRST  CL.\SS 
BOOKKEEPER  of  you  in 
sixweeksfor$3Gr  RETURN 
MONEY;  distance 


7^^^  i— .  >.^   pene 


rial; 


find    good    POSnidN    for 
on.    FREE.      Have 
THOUSANDS! 
ja?"  Extremely  „      . 

WRITE'       I      H      GOODWIN,     EXPERT    AC- 
LCIL  NT  ANT  rornire?   1315  Broadway,  New  York. 


"THe  PuDiic  Rccouniani"  LTCAc^coSSt- 

ants,  Auditors.  Oflioe  Men  and  Bookkeepers. 
Gives  articles  on  Practical  .\ccounting  by  well 
known  Public  Accountants,  points  on  current 
business  law  and  the  questions  set  by  the  Boards 
of  Examiners  throughout  the  world.  Send 
Twenty=Five  Cents  for  Four  months'  trial  sub- 
scription You  will  continue.  SI. 00  per  year. 
Sing^le  copies  lOofnts. 
THE  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANT  PUBLISHING  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


r 
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THE  JEWETT! 

<^^ — NOT  IN  THE  TRUST! 


I* 

X 


Writes  and  SHADES  75  letters  to  the  line, 
writes  STRAIGHT  on  ruled  lines,  has  auto- 
matic type-cleaning  brush,  and  is  the  best 
manifolder  and  stencil  maker.  The  Jewett 
anti-friction  ball-bearing  carriage      ,M      ^ 

"  Beats  the  World. 

It  has  the  lightest  touch  to  keys  and  the  least  fatigue  to  the  operator.  Mechanically  correct 
and  built  for  the  demands  of  REAL  business.  We  challenge  comparison  with  the  "Trust." 
Machines  placed  on  trial  and  other  makes  taken  in  trade.     Correspondence  solicited     j*    ^    j* 

Catalogue  for  the  Asking.  _ 

116  South  High  St .  THE  FRANKLIN  BICYCLE  CO., 

COLUMBUS,  O.  Agents  Central  and  Northern  Ohio^ 


*a  ■>*«•»♦»**■>*»***•»«**♦«*«*  •••*»***«**«****«4*»<*** -J  ♦«4**»***3«a«««-»*»**«***4^**«^^* 


READ    "THE    COMMERCIAL   ACADEMY   OF   VIENNA 

BY    CHARLES    LOUIS    HURT. 


THE  Penman -ARTIST 

AND  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 


VOL.  VI.  NO.  II     OCTOBER,  1900.  Vv'HOLE  N0.27. 


^^j^;:,.      .\V:, 


^  yj,'!^ 


Published  BY  ZAfiER^BL03ER,  Columbus,  Ohio.  | 


SUBSCRIPTION    PRICE,  $1.00   A  YEAR.     NO   CHEAP    EDITIONS. 


ESTERBROOK'S   STEEL    PENS 

THE  MOST  POPULAR  IN   USE 


ELBOW    PEN    ' 


EACH  PEN  GHREFDLLT  EXHiniNED  RND  fiBSOLDTELY  GUflRflNTEED. 

Always  Ask  for  Esterbrook's  Pens.    All  Stationers  Have  Them. 


THE    ESTERBROOK     STEEL 

26  John  Street,  New  York, 


PEN    MANUFACTURING    CO., 

in)  Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


FINEST  SUPPLIES  FOR  PENMEN  AND  ARTISTS 

All  goods  go  by  mail   postpaid  except  where 

express  or  freight  is  mentioned,  in  which  case 

carriage  is  paid  by  purchaser. 

Zanerian  Fine  Writer  Pen— The  best  and 
finest  fine  writing  pen  made— best  for  en- 
grossing, card  writing  and  all  fine  script 
work.    Gross  $1.00,  ^/:i  Gross  25c.,  1  Doz 12c. 

Zanerian  Ideal  Pen— One  of  the  best  pens 
made  for  general  penwork— business  or  or- 
namental. One  of  the  best  pens  for  be- 
ginners in  penmanship.  Gross  75c.,  ^  Gross 
25c.,  1  Doz 10c. 

Zanerian  Business  Pen  — A  smooth,  durable, 
common  sense  business  pen.  For  unshaded 
business  writing  it  has  never  been  excelled, 
if  equaled.     Gross  75c.,  J-i  Gross  25c.,  1  Doz.  .10c. 

Gillott's  Principality  No.  1  Pen  — A  fine  writ- 
ingpen.  Gross  $1.00,  J4  Gross  25c..  1  Doz 12c 

Gillott's  Double  Elastic  E.  F.  No.  604  Pen  — A 
medium  fine  writing  pen.  Gross  75c.,  ^ 
Gross  25c..  1  Doz. 10c. 

Gillott's  Magnum  Quill  E.  F.  No.  601  Pen— A 

business     pen.  Gross  1.00.  J^  Gross 25c..  1  Doz    r2c. 

Gillott's  No.  303  E.  F.  Pen— Used  largely  for 
drawing  purposes.  Gross  $1.00.  J4  Gross  25c. , 

1  Doz --    12c 

Gillott's  Lithographic  Pen  No.  290— One  of  the 

finest  pointed  drawing  pens  made.  6  pens 
25c..  3  pens - ---15c. 

Gillott's  crow  Quill  Pen  No.  659—  Very  fine 
points.    6  pens  25c,  3  pens -.   -I5c. 

Socnnecken  Lettering  Pens  -~  For  making 
German  Text,  Old  English,  and  sill  broad 
pen  letters.  Set  of  12  numbers  1,  1%,  2,  ^14, 
3,  3Vy,  4,  5  and  6  single  pointed  and  10,  -^0 
and  30  double  pointed - -2,^c. 

Double  Holder  for  Soennecken  Pens— Holds 

2  pens  at  one  time  - 10c. 

Zanerian   Oblique    Penholder  —  Hand  made, 

rosewood,  12  inches  long  and    most   beau- 
tiful and  perfect  holder  made.     1  holder.  .-50c. 
Excelsior  Oblique  Holder  —  The  best  low  priced 
oblique  holder  made.     Many  hundreds  of  gross 
have  been  sold. 

1  Holder.  - 10c. 

1  Dozen 50c. 

HGross.-.- $1.10 

'/a  Gross - 2.15 

1  Gross - 4.25 

Straight  Penholder —  Cork  tipped  and  best 
for    business    writing,    flourishing,    etc.    1 

holder 10c 

Blank  Cards— White  bristol  with  finest  sur- 
face for  fine  penmanship. 

100 - 28c. 

500  by  express 75c. 

1000  by  express     - $1.40 

Black  Cards— Best  made  for  white  ink. 

100     - 30c. 

500  by  express 75c. 

1000  by  express '. -$1.40 

Zanerian  India  Ink— A  fine  drawing  ink  and 
best  for  preparing  script  and  drawings  for 

photo  engraving     1  Bottle _    .   .,     30c. 

Arnold's  Japan  Ink— Nearly  y.;  pint  bottle. ..  40c. 

White  Ink— Very  fine.     1  bottle 25c. 

Writing  Paper  —  Finest  12  lb.  paper  made. 
960  sheets  per  ream,  ruling  wide  and  faint. 

I  ream  by  express  _ _ - $-.i.l5 

Writing  Paper  — Same  quality  as  above  men- 
tioned but  10  lb.  per  ream.  1  ream  by  ex- 
press  - $1.85 

Practice  Paper  —  Best  for  the  money   to  be 

had.    I  ream  by  express $1.40 

Send  stamp  for  samples  of  paper. 

Envelopes  — 100  fine  blue - 40c. 

"  100  fine  white.- 40c. 

1000  either  kind  by  express $1.50 

When  you  need  anything  in  our  line  write 
us  for  prices,  as  we  can  furnish  almost  anything 
and  save  you  money. 

Cash   must  accompany  all  orders.     Prices  are 
too   low    to    keep   accounts.     Remit     by   money 
order,  or  stamps  for  small  amounts. 
Address 

Zaner  &  Blorer, 
Columbus,  O. 


Teacners  Wanted— ^sr;r!u:d'"^ofi^ls;:: 

Spare  or  whole  time.     More  vacaiieies  Uian  teach- 
ers.    Second  successful  year.      C.  EDW.  PRESHO,  MCR. 

AMERICAN  COLLEGE  EXCHANGE,  Cumberland,  Md. 


'/^^         HELP  WANTED  I 

WlLUmake  FIRST  CLASS 
ISOUKKEEPER  of  you  in 
si.i  weeks  for  $3  or  RE'lU  RN 
MONEY;  distance   and   ex- 

lind    good    I'OSITION    for 

yon,     too,     FREE.       Have 

5  placed   THOUSANDS! 

iy    interesting     particulars     free. 

.    H.    GOODWIN,    EXPERT    AC- 


667, 


15  Broadway,  New  Yorlt. 


"TUB  Public  flccountant"  is 


l'ubli( 


Lintaiits 


fent 


business  law  and  the  questions  set  by  the  Boards 
of  Examiners  throughout  the  world.  Send 
Twenty.pive  Cents  for  Four  months'  trial  sub- 
scription. You  will  continue.  SI. 00  per  year. 
Sinjfle  copies  10  cents, 
THE  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANT  PUBLISHING  CO.,  philadeiphij,  pa. 


Send  for  Catalogue  ^ 
and   Sarnple  Writing 

J.  W.  STOflKES, 

Milan,  Ohio. 

Mention  this  paper. 


LEARN  MORE 
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EARN  MORE 


Spetul  \-i)ur  spare  time  atid  a  little  spare  chaiiije  iu  scetting  an 
echicatidii  that  will  make  your  services  tiiore  valuable— that  will 
put  111. ire  mmie\-  itl  viiiir  pocket.  Prove  what  is  in  vcni.  Write 
t.ir  fn-e  l>ool;  showing  liou  \-.m  can  take  a  complete  co"tirsi>  in  the 
NAIIONAL  COkkbSPONObNct:  INMIIUIb  in  aii\  of  the  loUowilii! 
I>epartiiM-iit>-  or  Schools  of  which  the  Institute  is  composeil: 
BOOKKEEPING  AND  BUSINESS,  SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING, 

ENGLISH,    ENGINEERING,    JOURNALISM,    SCIENCE  AND  LANGUAGES 
.Not  iiecessarx    to  lca\e  hoiiir.     Will    not    iiilcrfcrc    with    xoiii 
employment.     Von  may  iiiako  siiuiU  monthly  payments, 
corps  of   professors,   j^riidnates  of  the   leading,;   Collei^es 
versifies,  will  teach  you.    Von  can  stiitly  one  subject  01 
take  a  complete  course.    Everything  is 


A  la 


I  large 
tid  Vn 


Congress  has  authorized  us  to  ci 
tions  will  prepare  you  to  obtain  a  go 
iUustrated  catalogue  of  the  «»/yVc 
free  on  request,        ATHil^ESS— 


TAUGHT    BY    MAIL. 

r  degrees.     Our  Department  of  Civil  Se 


NATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTITUTE. 

26-40  Second  National  Bank  Buildingf.  W2Sllin?tOD     D,    Ct 


NORAVII^d  CO. 
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HlOn  GRADE  BOOK  AND  COMMERCIAL  ILLUSTRATORS. 

i  1  rOLUMBU5,  Q.  !   t^ 
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A    GOOD    HANDWRITING    IS    MORE    THAN    AN    ACCOMPLISHMENT IT    IS    A    MODERN     NECESSITY. 

Cbougbtful  Practice  Xothing  is  so  essential  to  successful  writing  as  thoughtful  practice.  This  is  a  lesson  all  who  would  write 
well  must  learn.  Pause,  rest  between  forms  and  lines  in  order  to  see  what  is  wrong  and  to  determine  what 
is  necessary  to  correct  the  mistakes.  Every  effort  expended  should  be  under  the  dictates  of  the  intellect.  Look,  think,  act.  Follow 
this  order  and  success  is  yours.  Without  acts  we  have  but  ineffective  intelligence.  Acts  without  thought  is  expenditure  of  effort 
witli  no  return  of  improvement.  The  quality  of  practice  determines  the  improvement.  There  must  be  sufficient  quantity;  but  too 
nuicli  quantity  will  defeat  quality.  Do  not  fill  more  than  a  line  witliout  stopping  to  examine  critically  the  work  done  and  resolving 
what  nuist  be  di^ne  to  produce  the  desired  impro\-ement  and  reach  the  coveted  excellence.  Thoughtful,  systematic,  paitistaking 
ice  is  tile  forerunner  of  good  penmanship. 


of  tv 


turns 


Xo. 'J,  particularly  the  upper  and  lower  turn  exercise.  This  exercise  should  be  made  with  an  easy,  rolling,  continuous 
ment.  There  should  be  no  spasmodic  starts  and  stops,  but  a  continuous  gliding  action  to  the  right.  The  ris  composed 
and   a  finish  like  in  \r.    Be  careful  to  begin  with  a  turn   at  the  top  or  it  may  resemble  an 


o  (see  oblong  of  comm 
resemble  an  r.  Avoid 
in  finishing  tlie  letter 
ful  and  efficient    posil 


)n  errors.)  Be  equally  care- 
looping  the  finish  or  it  will 
and  use  an  easy,  forceful, 
ion    at    all   times.    The   -v  is 


ful  to   mai 
resemble  / 
fore-artn  n\ 
composed 
iiake    i 
11  freely  at  tli. 


itain  the  turn  at  the  bottom,  or  it  may 
■.  Keep  the  finish  high.  Pause  slightly 
>venient  at  all  times.  Maintain  a  health. 
if  a  double  turn,  the  same  -as  the  last 
in  make  a  good  u.  See  how  easily 
ow.    To  do  this,  the  sleeve,  including 


no.  9 


jpital  A 


1  thoroughly.    These  exercises  need  to  be  rnasteretl.  as  they  are  tin 
ritically.     Note  that  the  oval  is  narrower  than  in  flit-  O,  that  the   begii: 


lation  of  freedom  and  grace, 
g  extends  above  and  to  the 


Study  the 
ight  of  the 


c::Z-^ 


to  the  base  line.  Begin  the  letter  with  a  horizontal 
letter  where  the  retrace  occurs  or  it  nuiy  re.semble  O. 
the  left,  not  downward,  from  the  beginning.  Close  it 
will  look  like  u.  Make  this  letter  a  little  more  de- 
and  better  liy  so  doing.  The  little  finger  need  not 
not  raise  the  pen  in  this  letter  and  be  sure  to  come 
ith   the  second    part.    Keep  o  and   a  distinct.    Study  spacing  in  the  sentence,  and  use  an  easy  movement. 


second   part,  and   that  the   last  stroke  is  nearly  straight 

rather  than  with  a  vertical  movement.    Do  not  loop  the 

The  small  a  needs  careful  attention.    Start  it  toward 

or  it  may  resemble  ii.    Do  not  loop  the  second   part  or  it 

liberately  than  the  rest  and  use  a  little  finger  action,  if  you  can  make  it  easie 
slip  while  making  the  ii  but  it  should  slip  in  going  from  one  to  the  other.  Do 
direct    to  the   base 


eritieisms    Will  be  given  freely  through  the  columns  of  The  P.-A.  and  B.  E.  to 
practice.    Such  specimens  should  reach  me  not  later  than  the  fifth 
bus.  ().,  and  inclose  return  postage  if  you  wish  specimens  returned. 


tho 


send  specinien! 
th.    Address  sue 


of  their 
1  specime 


ivstematic,  careful 


Patrick  Flynn  sent  the  best  work  fi 
systematic,  strong,  rapid,  and  fairly  at 

Many  others  ha\'e  sent  specimens  t 
as  with  this  course,  which  bids  well  tn 
try  to  help  you.  There  is  no  reason  w  \ 
Instructions  are  followed. 


ir  criticism  thus  far  recei 
■curate.  Keep  on  and  yo 
o  be  filed,  to  show  impro 
be  a  reecnd-breaker.  X.i 
y  thouratuls  ma>   not  le: 


i-ed.    It  came  too  late  or  some  would  have  lieen  published.    The 
1  will  become  a  masterful  penman. 

ement  made.  We  have  never  had  as  many  start  out  so  entluisia 
V  let  me  have  your  systematic  practice  at  least  once  a  uiontli  am 
ni  t.)  u  rite  a  splendid  hand  by  following  the  lesson.s.    Kesults  are 


Qlp9h6^fi&utiaa-&iXii;it>  ami  &uUin«to&»Uificil(rr^^ 


n«.  10     I'r;Rtici-  tlie  little,  retrace  circles  with  a  rapid,  circular 

tliiiinb  and  first   finger  should    not  act.    You  can  tell  win 

and  lirst  liiiKer.  to  see  if  they  move.  Begin  the  c  with  an 
the  tendencies  shown  in  the  little  plate  herewith.  Do 
twist-like  niovenicnt.  The  letter  and  movement  are  both 
a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  word  coc-o-o-n.  This 
action  than  any  other  one  thing.  It  cultivates,  at  the  sai 
The  last,  confidence,  is  the  secret  ot  success,  so  is  the  arm 
get  on  to  it- master  the  word  cocoon. 


with  the  little  finger  resting  rather  than  sliijping.  The 
using  finger  actitjn  by  watching  the  jt)ints  «>f  the  thumb 
unmistakable  dot  or  hook  and  curve  the  back  well.  Avoid 
not  raise  the  pen  in  this  letter,  and  use  a  circular, 
quite  graceful  if  you  once  "get  on  to  the  swing."  Give 
wide  spacing  does  more  to  coimteract  e.xfessi\-e  finger 
e,  strength,  scope,  freedom,  and  confidence  in  the  arm  movement, 
ent.    Are  vou  on  the  road  to  success?     If  not.  \dii  ti..«  Um.iw  how  to 


nc    II     Let  the  arm  roll  easily  on  the  muscle  in   front  of   the  elbow  in   making  this  letter.    Put   the  pen  on  the   paper 
pressure  to  start   the  ink  and  make  the  E  with  two,  quick,  oval   efforts.    No  finger  action  is  necessarv'.    Keep 
connecting  loop  small,  and  the  top  of  the  letter  relatively  large.    In  joining  the  fi'.s,  pause  at  the  beginning  of  each. 


ill. 


il. 


'^^ 


The  small  e  is  a  simple  loop.  Always  maintain  a  loop 
tall  or  it  will  resemble  1.  Never  loop  the  i  and  always 
writing  should  be.  The  e  e.xercise  should  be  made  at  a 
curved  can  be  made  faster  than  any  other  letter.  In  writ- 
at  the  beginning  of  I',  and  do  not  loop  the  finish,  or  drop  to  the  base  line 
the  niimite.    Not  that  many  words  each  minute,  but  at  that  rate  of  speed.    Pause  between  words  to  criticise,  then  go  al 


(opening)  in  this  letter  or  it  resembles  i.  I>o  not  make  e 
loop  the  e,  this  will  insure  legibility,  and  that  is  what 
high  rate  of  speed.  The  e  with  the  down  stroke  slightly 
ing  the  word  Even,  be  careful  to  inaint:iin  a  turn 
ith  it.    Practice  the  word  at  the  rate  of   abmil  twenty  to 

I  correct 


ct  ai 


J2..,^j^J^^J^.,j^_j^^  ^^j^jS-j^LJ^^J^^J^y  i^^^^^^^J^^Md^ 


no.  12      The  r  is  a    hunchback  ; 

Miakiug  this  letter  until 

not  sharpen  the  shoulder  or  it  v 
<if  common  errors.)  Curve  the  d 
down  stroke  with  a  rocking,  unde 
this  letter   than    in    most   letters. 


lithoot  the  (lot.  C'li 
\dn  are  sure  of  mak 
ill  resemble  a  snuill 
)wn  stroke  of  .s  con- 
■  rolling,  ({uick  mo\-e- 
Uittle   or    no    finger 


other,  and  unlike  t  and  there  will  be  little  trouble  < 
require  a  free,  rolling,  motioti  and  ipiick  thinking. 


g   the  si: 
.•  it    too  tall 

e  that  i; 

siderabl 


Ide 


of  r,  but  (I. 
d  slender  o 
imilar  to  tli. 
^o  that  it  wi 


;  capital  E.     (.See  little  plati 
11  not  look  like  t.     Make  (ht 


ment.    The  little  finger  should   slip  m< 

action  is  necessary.    Keep  the  /■  and  n 

ling  <inalities,  at  least.    The  word  sHcces.s  uitli  tin 


/3 


.^^W. 


^JZi^^i-fS^^-    C^{^--C-'C^    cptL^-^ePC^    c:)^i-<^c?^     c^/^^^-^::^      c^c-cZ-'e:^    c^^^^<y-c^6^€^  (^^6.<?-z::iC'C:Zy  c^ 


j9o 


'  ^cy-o-c^  ^sC-e^e-iszUi/^    c^^^c-  a-<y-c7-t:^ 


<ct^ 


no.  13  The  U  is  ;i  inodifled  O.  Begin  the  letter  witli  ; 
base  line,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  begin  the  H 
may  be  practiced  with  protit.  The  small  <l  is  an  a 
of  a  retrace.  The  pen  may  be  raised  after  making 
out  raising  the  pen.  Avoid  separating  the  oval  and 
close  the  oval.  The  last  d  in  tlie  little  oblong  looks 
ductic  should  each  be  written  without  raising  the  pen 


deliberatt 
■<t    stroke 


oC     cjt.    J 


The   tinkers 
A  slight  pause  at  the  top  aids  in  securing  a  good  retrace.    The  word  did  should  be  wrill 
The  last  line  is  a  good  one  for  practice.    Watch  spacing  between  letters  and  words. 


iition  atid  tinish  quickly  as  in  ().  Do  n(»t  get  it  too  wide  on  the 
,'  high.  The  Z>'.s  joined  make  a  good  movement  exercise  which 
iin  extention  to  the  second  part  in  the  form 
val  part  but  I  think  it  best  to  make  it  with- 
d  part  or  it  will  resemble  ct  or  cl.  Always 
.  tlourished  o.  The  words  did,  dodd  and  di- 
be  used  s<ime  in  this  letter,  in  the  retrace  part  in  particular. 
11  from  fifteen  to  twenty- times  in  a  minute. 


no.  14    This  plate  is  given  to  illu:.trate  speed.    Tests  in  speed  are  tlesirahle  to  stimulate 
ities  of  business.    To  my  mind   nothing  is  more  beneficial  if  conducted   rightly, 

are  too  similar.    It  is  a  scrawl   rather  than    penmanship. 


real- 
The 


terest  and  to   prepare  persons  for  tl 
_  „        .  more  harmful    if  conducted  wrongl 

last  line  illustrates  too   much  speed.    The  word   is  not  legible.    The   lette  _  _        

My  advice  is  to  never  go   beyond  legibility.     See  how  fast   you  can  write  to  maintain    legibility-.    By  that  we  do  not   mean  decipher- 
cibilitj'.    Good  writing  is  legible  at  a  glance.     Xo  one  has  a  right  to  write    illegibly,  as  it  consumes 
ious  time  on  the  part  of  the  reader. 

Let  me  see   sinne  of  your  best    rapid  work   on  tlie 
written  at  about  twenty-two  words  a  minute.     The  last 


nnecessarj'  and  sometimes  prec- 


See  h 


veil  and    h<i 


apidly  you  cai 
it  be  said  to  1: 


The  plate  was 
Hardlv. 


Speed  This  is  an  age  of  intense  and  prolonged  activity.  The  art  of  writing  needs  to  adapt  itself  to  these  conditions.  It  nujst  be  rapid 
and  enduring.  Plenty  of  arm  movement  is  the  secret  of  meeting  these  demands.  Careful,  critical  observation,  and  quick,  clear 
thinking  are  the  forces  that  must  stimulate  and  control  this  arm  movement.  Rapid  practice,  but  never  reckless  practice  or  scribbling,  is 
the  price  of  a  rapid,  legible  hand.  Well  formed  letters,  proper  spacing  in  and  between  words,  and  uniform  lines  are  requisites  for  com- 
mercial penmanship.  See  how  freely,  rapidly,  and  well  you  can  write  the  sentence  in  the  preceding  illustration,  being  careful  about 
spelling  and  punctuation  at  the  same  time.  Learn  to  be  sure  by  being  firm  and  free  in  mo\  ement,  and  clear  and  definite  in  percepts. 
Think  clearly  and  write  plainly  and  your  services  will  be  in  demand.  The  way  to  do  this  is  tr.  begin  to  do  these  things  wliile  practicing 
from  these  lessons.  Learn  to  observe  the  details  of  the  copy  and  to  understand  every  instriictiini ;  then  push  to  the  front.  Applicati(.n 
is  necessary,  if- you  would  win.     Let  us  help  you  by  looking  over  your  practice. 


Comment    I  am  gratified  ^ 
"  prize  of  most  ii 

hear  from  you.     See  how  ii 


ith  the  number  of  specimens  recei\ed  from  persoi 
iprovement  and  for  the  certificate.  It  is  yet  ample 
ich  you  can  accomplish  this  and  next  year. 


ipete  for  t 
ism.     Let  i 


ol^dfU^Rbrurum-^itii^  and  @ulMrwi^£«Uica>Urr'^ 


Cessons  in  Professional  Bu$i= 
ness  lUriting 


BV    H  .H.  LEHMAN,  CI.KVELAND,  OUH),  Willi 
SPEXC'ERIAN  Bl'SINESS  COLLEfiE 

In  this  lesson  we  have  all  the  loop  and 
seni-extended  letters  in  the  movement  ex- 
ercises, antl  also  in  the  words. 

Practice  vigorously  on  the  retracing  exer- 
cises. Many  students  have  not  a  free  move 
iiient,  so  writiuK  l>ecoines  monotonous  and 
tiresome. 

While  the  tiiiKer  movement  is  used  some 
in  making  small  letters  it  should  hinged 
with  the  fore-arm  movement  so  that  a 
change  can  lie  made  from  one  to  the  other 
without  breakins  even  the  most  delicate 
curve.  Some  students  rest  the  hand  so 
heavily  upon  the  desk  as  to  destroj-  all  the 
free  nuriement  they  otherwise  could  have. 
Your  movement  should  be  free  enough  to 
make  the  last  letter  in  the  word,  '  govern- 
ment,' with  the  same  ease  that  you  do  the 
first  and  without  re-adjusting  the  arm. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  in  making  ever^' 
line,  as  one  misplaced  word  will  mar  the 
beauty  of  the  whole  line.  The  down  strokes 
forming  the  nuiin  part  of  these  letters  must 
be  made  straight,  so  in  making  the  loop 
letters  above  the  line  make  a  short  turn  at 
the  top  then  straight  to  the  base  line  before 
you  turn.  Cross  all  loop  letters  one  space 
above  base  line,  this  is  very  important. 
Loop  letters  below  the  base  line  should 
cross  on  the  base  line  or  a  little  below.  .See 
that  you  always  close  the  oval  part  of  letters 
O,  A,  D,  G,  U. 


Ve  Obioans  and  Others  ! 

1).,  not  forget  that  The  tJliio  Conunercial 
and  Special  Teachers'  Association  meets  in 
.Sandusky,  Sept.  28  and  '29,  and  do  not  forget 
to  be  there.  The  program  was  printed  in 
the  September  nundjer  of  this  journal.  Be 
sure  to  be  on  hand  and  to  bring  your  best 
beaux  or  girl  (as  the  case  may  bet  with  you. 
Be  on  hand  to  discuss  "  teachology  "  and  to 
practice  sociology.  Surely  you  can  get 
double  your  money's  worth  out  of  the 
vari(ms  intellectual  and  physical  treats  in 
store  for  all  who  attend.  The  R.  K.  rates 
will  be  the  most  reasonable  thus  far  seen  reil 
for  the  Association.  Make  the  convention 
a  distinct  success  by  being  on  band.  ( 'n  to 
Sandusky  Sept.  '28, 1900. 


C.  A.  LeMaster  of  Bartlett's  Conunercial 
College,  Cincinnati,  O.,  was  married  to  Miss 
Alice  Marble  of  Rising  Sun,  Ind.,  on  August 
3rd.  

Publications  Heceived 

"One  Hundred  .Seventy -Five  Common 
Sense  Lessons  in  Business  Penmanship," 
published  by  the  Terre  Haute  Commercial 
College,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  is  a  sixty-four 
page,  skillfully  written,  concisely  edited, 
carefully  graded,  profusely  illu.strated  work 
on  practical  writing.  Address  as  above  for 
further  information  and  prices. 


^j^2'i5Z--Zj)«--?c>TZ.<«<?2-^  ^-■'T;:iU^C^<^t.^K^..-'j'^z,'C.~e^y''i!iy^^  , 
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Cessons  In  Jlrtlstic  Penmanship 

number  One 

BY  J.  E.  LEAMV,  TROY,  -\.   Y. 

INTROUUCTION 

In  acceding  to  the  editors'  wishes  by  con- 
senting to  conduct  a  course  of  lessons  in 
ornamental  or  artistic  penmanship  tlinmgh 
the  columns  of  THE  PENPI.W-Aktisi  AM) 
lilsJ.NESS  El)l'C.\TOK,  I  place  myself  in  a 
position  where  I  deem  an  apology  necessary, 
especially  to  the  many  others  in  the  profes- 
sion who  are  more  skillful  than  myself  and 
far  more  capable  of  giving  instruction  aloni^ 
this  line. 

M\-  pleadings  to  the  editors  of  lack  oi*  time 
in  which  to  do  the  work  justice  have  l)een 
of  no  avail,  and  I  have  finally  consented  to 
carry  the  work  through.  I  realize  how 
feeble  will  be  my  efforts  as  compared  with 
those  of  others  in  the  past,  but  my  task  is 
before  me  and  I  will  do  my  very  best. 

THE  OBJECT 
of  these  lessons  is  to  aid  the  student  in 
acquiring  what  is  generally  termed  a  pro- 
fessional or  artistic  hand.  I  will  endeavor 
through  the  course  to  reveal  riither  than 
conceal  |the  essentials  necessary  to  the  at- 
tainment of  that  style  so  universally  ad- 
mired, both  tor  Its  beauty  and  evidences  of 
skill. 

Although  artistic  penmanship  has  no 
place  in  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  the  busi- 
ness world,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it 
pays  and  pays  well  to  acquire  it.  .Many  of 
our  leading  commercial  educators  of  today 
reached  their  position  at  the  top  through 
their  ability  to  write  a  good  artistic  hand. 
It  is  the  path  that  leads  to  success  in  the 
penmanship  profession.  Therefore  enter 
into  the  work  with  a  determination  to  suc- 
ceed. Right  here  I  wish  to  impress  upon 
those  who  intend  to  work  from  these  lessons 
the  necessity  of  becoming  intere.sted  in  the 
work,  resolving  at  the  outset  to  carry  it 
through  and  accomplish  everything  pos- 
sible. All  the  instruction  that  could  be 
given  you  in  addition  to  the  best  of  copies 
would  avail  you  but  little  unless  reinforced 
by  your  personal  desire  to  acquire  such  a 
hand.  If  you  are  thoroughly  interested  in 
the  work,  if  you  actually  wish  to  become 
skillful  in  this  line,  the  battle  is  half  won. 
The  harvest  depends  upon  the  seed.  You 
will  get  out  of  this  just  what  you  put  in.    \'o 

MATERIAL 

What  1  will  say  concerning  material  will, 
necessarily,  lead  us  along  a  well  established 
truth,  viz.:  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  ilo 
good  work  with  poor  material.  So  endeavor 
to  procure  the  best. 

You  should  provide  yourself  with  ink  that 
is  suited  to  light  line  and  black  shade  writ 
ing.  I  recommend  Arnold's  Japan  dilute<l 
with  water  or  strong  coffee.  Right  here  let 
me  say  that  your  ink  is  an  important  factor 
in  your  work,  and  that  you  will  have  to 
experiment  and  determine  for  yourself  what 
is  l)est.    It  pays  to  keep  it  quite  thin. 

The  paper  should  be  of  good  quality.  I 
use  Parson's  Super-fine,  half-incli  ruled. 

"Gillott's  No.  1  Principality"  or  "The  Za- 
nerian  Finewriter  "  are  the  best  pens  for  this 
work.  I  do  better  work  with  the  "  Zanerian 
Finewriter." 

Y'ou  need,  to  complete  the  outlit,an  oh 
lique  holder  that  is  properly  balanced  and 
well  suited  to  your  hand. 

PERCEPTION   ANU   PERFORMANCE 

I'here  are  two  things  that  I  wish  you.  who 


are  fcillowin^  these  lessons,  to  keep  con- 
stantly in  mind,  viz.:  the  FORN  to  be  exe- 
cuted, and  the  MANNER  of  execution.  If 
you  would  succeed  rightly,  you  nuist  know 
definitely  the  fiirni  you  are  endeavoring?  to 
make.  We  are  more  and  more  convinced 
every  day  that  the  hand  is  simply  a  servant 
of  the  mind,  and  that  the  muscles  of  our 
arm,  although  clumsy  and  awkward  at  first, 
can  soon  be  trained  to  do  precisely  as  the 
mind  dictates.  You  will  be  able  to  execute 
a  form  only  as  you  see  it.  When  I  recall  the 
many  hours  spent,  during  the  earlier  years 
of  my  practice,  in  endeavoring  to  execute 
forms  that  I  c«>uld  not  perceive,  I  truly 
realize  the  importance  of  form  study.  Xo 
one  doubts  the  truth  of  that  old  saying, 
"  Practice  makes  perfect,"  but  your  practice 
must  l>e  of  the  right  kind.  It  must  be  IN- 
TELLI(;ext  practice.  If  you  fail  at  any 
time  to  execute  the  form  you  desire,  do  not 
be  satisfied  with  the  simple  knowledge  of 
the  fact,  but  endeavor  to  ascertain  WIIEREIX 
you  failed  and  WHY. 

POSITION 
First,  don  a  light  weight,  loose  coat.  Sec- 
ond, shed  your  under  sleeve  at  the  elbow 
(by  the  means  of  a  scissors  or  knife  I,  remove 
cuffs,  and  roll  your  shirt  sleeve  above  the 
elbow.  This  will  leave  but  one  garment  on 
your  arm  below  the  elbow,  and  cause  it  to 
work  freely  and  easily.  Sit  well  back  from 
the  tal)le.  I>ean  forward,  bending  at  the 
hips,  and  keeping  the  feet  uncrossed  and 
well  apart.  Place  both  arms  on  the  table 
allowing  the  elbow  of  the  right  arm  to  ex- 
tend a  little  over  the  edge.  Hold  the  pen  in 
an  easy,  natural  position.  It  pays  to  watch 
your  position.    The  main  point  is  that  it  be 


a  healthful  one.  Health  is  paramount  in 
all  work.  Each  time  you  sit  down  to  prac- 
tice, see  that  you  take  the  above  position. 
It  will  soon  become  habitual. 

srti(;KSTioxs  for  practick 

If  you  have  everything  ready  for  practice 
let  us  l>egin.  Don't  fail  to  secure  the  posi- 
tion above  described.  Use  a  blotter  under 
your  hand.  See  that  your  ink  is  in  good 
shape.    It  should  be  quite  thin. 

In  No.  1,  I  present  a  few  simple  movement 
exercises.  If  you  have  written  all  yttur  life 
with  a  cramped  finger  action,  if  your  move- 
ment is  slow  and  weak,  it  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary* that  you  master  these  exercises. 
Make  them  entirely  with  the  arm.  Al- 
though some  of  our  best  penmen  use  "whole 
arm "  on  all  large  forms  and  exercises.  I 
would  not  advise  you  to  do  so  at  this  stage 
of  the  work.  I  use  the  forearm  movement 
exclusivelyon  capitals  and  exercises.  Prac- 
tice vigorously  and  with  considerable  speed 
on  these  until  your  movement  seems  to  be 
free  and  easy. 

Nos.  2,  3,  4,  and  5  contain  the  elements  and 
principles  of  tlie  thirteen  small  letters  pre- 
sented. They  are  very  important.  Study 
the  strokes  and  endeavor  to  master  them 
fairly  well  before  proceeding.  You  will  have 
to  tone  your  movement  down  much  finer 
than  in  Xo.  1.  Notice  the  difference  between 
the  main  and  connective  slants.  The  little 
finger  should  glide  to  the  right  in  making 
up  strokes,  and  remain  stationary,  or  nearly 
so,  in  making  all  down  strokes.  Keep  the 
wrist  up  from  the  desk,  and  see  that  the 
ft)rearm  acts  like  a  hinge  at  the  elbow.  If 
yoti  prefer  turns  that  are  very  short  and 
angular,  the  pen   shtiuld  stop  or  nearly  so; 


but  if  you  prefer  routiding  turns,  the  pen 
should  be  kept  moving  at  a  livelier  pace. 
Take  one  form  at  a  time  and  master  it  be- 
fore' starting  on  another.  Raise  the  pen  and, 
shift  the  elbow  to  the  right  or  pull  the 
l)aper  to  the  left  several  times  in  writing 
across  the  page.  If  your  movement  is  slug- 
;iish  and  your  touch  heavy,  practice  long 
line  exercises.  Try  to  make  jour  work  look 
strong  and  forceful.  Raise  the  pen  and  take 
a  new  start  whenever  your  hand  or  arm  be- 
comes cramped.  Endeavor  to  discover  just 
what  movement  of  the  hand  and  arm  pro- 
duces the  best  results,  and  use  that  move- 
ment. Raise  the  pen  at  the  dot  in  making 
c  and  s.  If  you  can  use  the  fingers  without 
weakening  the  line  or  producing  kinks  or 
irregularities,  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  do  so.  We  are  after  RESl'LTS  in 
this  work.  Many  of  our  finest  penmen  use 
the  fingers  exclusively  on  small  letters.  I 
sitmetimes  think  that  some  of  them  use 
them  too  much ;  but  whether  it  is  my  THINK- 
ING or  their  DOINti  that  is  wrong,  you  must 
determine  for  yourself.  Practice  I^IUCH,  but 
study  and  criticise  MtJRE. 

fONCLUSlON 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  sei.F-helk  It  is 
the  best  of  instruction.  Watch  your  work, 
watch  your  execution.  Compare,  criticise, 
and  study.  There  are  many  little  points 
that  you  must  discover  for  yourself.  Prac- 
tice regularly  and  systematicallj',  and  j-ou 
will  surely  improve.  Send  on  your  practice 
but  be  brief.  I  will  endeavor  to  criticise  it 
as  best  I  can.  All  work  must  reach  me  on 
or  before  the  first  of  the  month. 

J.  K.  Leamv. 

Troy  Busiofss  College.  Troy,  N.  V. 


ALL     MATTER      FOR     THE      BUSINESS     EDUCATOR     SHOULD      BE     ADDRESSED     TO     THE     EDITOR.     E.     E.      GAYLORD.      BEVERLY.      MASS. 


„      ,  The     iifed    of    technical    aii.l 

Business       ...  1111, 

---  „.  .  hiijher  coniiiiercial  schools  lie- 
in«ii  Want    ,  ...  ,     , 

„  ,    .  Iteconies  dailv  nicjre  iiiarkeu. 

Schools  Business  men  of  progressive 

character  are  everywhere 
alive  to  the  remarkable  opportunities  for 
trade  that,  in  Mexico,  South  America,  China. 
Japan,  and  fiur  island  possessions  and  de- 
liendencies,  are  bein^  presented  to  us. 

Germany-  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  of 
our  business  competitors.  Commercially, 
politically,  and  martially,  she  is  livinj?  just 
now  a  singularly  strenuous  life.  Her  polit- 
ical and  military  prowess  is  being  exercised 
in  Africa,  China,  and  .South  .\iiierica,  and 
her  mercantile  skill  is  everywhere  in  evi- 
dence in  the  field  nf  foreign  commerce. 
Our  business  agents  abroad  are  continu- 
ously meeting  her  serious  strife  for  trade 
advantages.  Our  consuls  frequently  sub- 
mit special  reports  on  this  subject. 

For  years  Germany  has  led  the  world  in 
giving  special  attetition  to  education  along 
commercial  lines.  Our  business  men  recog- 
nize the  danger  to  which  we  are  subjected 
by  the  specially  educated,  persistent  for- 
eigner in  competition  with  our  poorly-pre- 
pared  business  agents  abroad.  .\t  the  last 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers the  following  significant  resolu- 
tion was  passed: 

"Whereas,  Recognizing  that  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  United  States  depends  in 
a  large  measure  on  the  ability  of  its  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  to  intelligently 
conduct  foreign  trade  and  business  of  a 
complex  character,  and  that  to  secure  this 
end  it  is  desirable  to  place  within  the  reach 
of  young  men  facilities  for  securing  com- 
prehensive business  education,  therefore 
belt 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  at  its  fifth  annual  conven- 
tion, assemliled  in  the  city  of  Boston  on  the 
twenty-sixth  day  of  .\pril,  1900,  advocates 
the  establishment  of  free  public  comuiercial 
and  technical  schools  or  commercial  and 
technical  departments  in  high  schools,  col- 
leges and  educational  institutions  with  a 
comprehensive  course  of  study,  and  re- 
quests its  members  to  use  their  earnest 
endeavors  to  secure  the  establishment  of 
such  schools  or  departments  in  the  cities 
and  States  which  they  represent." 

Publica-  Commercial  teachers  who  de- 

tlons  of  tbc  sire  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
national  progress    of    events    will    be 

Ussociation  ulad  to  send  to  Mr.  E.  H.  San- 
Of  manu=  born.  Secretary  of  the  National 
facturers  A^sm  iationof  Manufacturers, 

for  copies  of  I'resiilent  Theodore  C.  Search's 
addresses  on  "The  American  Merchant 
>rarine,"  and  "Technical  Education  from  a 
Business  Standpoint,"  together  with  reports 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  two  annual 
meetings.  There  is  no  charge,  but  those 
who  write  should  enclose  return  postage. 
andst.Ttethattheyarecoiuiiiercialletichers, 


mentioiiiiig  the  school  with  which  they  arc 
connected,  .\ddress  Mr.  Sanborn,  4S  ."il 
Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

These  reportsgivc  tliediscussionsof  emin- 
ent business  men,  on  the  floor  of  the  con- 
vention, in  regard  to  the  Nicaragua  Canal. 
Our  Merchant  Marine,  a  new  Government 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry, 
.Sample  ^Yarehouses  in  Foreign  Countries, 
Commercial  and  Technical  Education,  Re- 
form of  the  Consular  .Service,  International 
Banking.  The  Metric  System,  etc. 

The  successful  teacher  of  the  future  must 
get  outside  of  his  little  round  of  a  few  sets 
of  book-keeping,  a  few  weeks  of  business 
practice,  and  short  courses  in  arithmetic, 
spelling,  commercial  law,  and  business 
writing  — the  merest  rudiments  of  the  edu- 
cation entitled  to  be  called  commercial. 
Such  a  teacher  will  welcome  means  of 
larger  growth,  no  matter  what  the  source, 
nor  the  reasonable  expense. 


Cnalisb 
Consular 
Heports  on 
Commercial 
Education 


The  British  Government  has 
lieen  gathering,  in  recent 
months,  through  its  consular 
(officers,  reports  on  commer- 
cial education  in  France,  Aus- 
tria, The  Netherlands,  Japan. 
Italy,  The  United  States,  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, Belgium,  Denmark  and  .Switzerlanii. 
No  teacher  who  has  the  proper  spirit  of 
progress  in  him  can  afford  to  do  without 
these  clearly-written  reports.  They  will  be 
a  revelation  to  some  who  have  preconceived 
notions  of  what  a  business  course  may  and 
may  not  include.  Fifty-four  cents  will  pay 
for  a  postal  money  order  sufficiently  large 
to  have  the  reports  sent  postpaid  to  any 
address.  They  are  printed  by  Messrs.  Eyre 
and  Spottiswoode,  East  Harding  St..  Fleet 
St..  E.  C,  London,  England. 


Our 

Convention 

Report 


We  are  pardonably-  proud  of 
the  comprehensive  report  of 
Charleston  Convention 
was  prepared  for  our 
readers  by  Mr.  D.  W.  .Springer,  of  Ann  .Ar- 
bor, Michigan.  Commercial  teachers  had 
to  consult  our  columns  for  a  timely  report, 
because  our  esteemed  contemporaries  did 
not  take  the  trouble  to  issue  any  report. 


Che  Com: 
mercial 
l>iah  School 
Course 


iH-  article  ill  this  number 
ititled  "The  Commercial 
igh     School     Course,"     is    a 

paper  read  hy  Mr.  William  K. 

Doggett,  at  the  recent  conven- 
tion in  Charleston,  S.  C.  Mr.  Doggett  has 
had  wide  experience  in  commercial  teach- 
ing. In  his  school  last  year  there  were  more 
than  six  hundred  boys  taught  by  more 
than  a  dozen  of  the  first-class  men  of  our 
profession.  Mr.  Doggett's  work  has  l>eeii 
somewhat  hampered  by  its  being  onl^•  a 
"Department"  t»f  the  regular  Boa-s'  High 
School.  As  it  is  no\v  an  independent  Com- 
mercial High  School,  it  will  be  free  from 
some  former  impediments.     We  shiiU   look 


Salaries  of 

Commercial 

Ceachers 


for  the  very  best   results  from  this  scl 1. 

uiuler  the  able  management  of  its  present 
principal.  ,  ,  , 

Times  are  said  to  be  good. 
Commercial  schools  are  pros- 
liering.  Teachers  are  in  great 
lemand,  but  salaries  are  not 
commensurate  with  the  increase  of  receipts, 
though  (possibly  fairly  compensatory  for 
such  ability  as  offers  itself.  In  this  connec- 
tion we  shall  ha  vealspicy  article  next  month 
from  one  of  the  shrewdest  of  the  younger 
meti  in  our  profession,  Mr.  E.  M.  Barber.  He 
holds  a  position  of  great  responsibility, 
being  the  supervising  accountant  of  the 
Appraiser's  Stores,  New  York.  In  this  in- 
stitution Uncle  Sam  estimates  the  value 
(which  fixes  the  duties  to  be  paid)  of  all 
goods  that  reach  this  country  through  the 
port  of  New  York.  Mr.  Barber's  article  is 
highlv  interesting. 


Commercial 
education 
in  Europe 


The  excellent  article  on  the 
Vienna  Commercial  Acad- 
ny,  begun  in  this  number, 
ill  be  continued  in  the  No- 
vember number  and  concluded  in  Decem- 
ber. We  hope  to  show  our  readers  who  are 
commercial  teachers  that  commendable 
work  of  our  worthy  Inisiness  schools  in  this 
coiuitrx  is  not  all  then-  is  of  Conuiu-rcial 
Education.  We  want  them  to  know  soiiie- 
thing  about  the  Tiiagiiitiide  and  dignity  of 
the  profession  to  which  thevhave  devoted 
themselves.  The  public  in  this  country 
have  taken  uiitliis  subject  in  earnest,  and, 
while  it  is  now  in  an  cxiieriineiital  stage, 
e.xperience  \\\\\  correct  errors,  and  this 
count  rv  will  obtain  all  of  the  advantages 
n.iweujoyed  by  her  foreign  rivals. who  have 
special  business  training  in  the  foremost 
schools. 


Encouraaina  Words. 

Friend  Gavlorh: 

We  have  just  been  looking  over  the  first 
issue  of  The  Penman-.Xktist  .\Nn  Bu.si- 

NKSS  EnrCATOh-.alKlitsrems  toustluit  vou 
are  starting  in  about  right  in  the  busiiiess 
department  of  the  paper.  .Most  of  the-  papers 
published  ill  till'  int. -rest  of  business  educa- 
tion are  doing  suiue  gooil  work.  Some,  of 
course,  are  better  than  others.  We  believe, 
however,  that  tliere  is  abiiiidaut  o[,p,irtuiiitv 
for  a  higher  grade  of  work  in  this  part  of  the 
Held,  as  well  as  in  the  actual  school  work. 

Till'  discussion  of  problems  peculiar  to  this 
class  of  schools,  such  as  office  details,  rela- 
tion of  manager  t,.  pupils,  to  parents,  to  bus- 
iness men,  to  teachers;  -\^i rinat i /.ing  cor- 
respondence, discijiliiM-.  iclaiioii  to  public 
schools,  etc.,  will  I.,,  appnri;,!,-,!.  We  have 
verv  little  sviii pat hv  w  it  ii  t  lie  posit  ion  taken 
bv  -oiiie  schools  in"  some  of  these  matters. 
'111.  lit  th.  |„  11  \-.  dirt  V  things  that  are  d.ine 
l.N    .ii;.ii\  -h.Mil.l  be  hit  rre.pielillx  an.l  hard. 

In   thi-  li.l.l    i-  r 1  f.ir  a  lot  of.liscussi.m 

thai  w  ill  be  l..-iieticial  t.i  the-  cause  .if  busi- 
ness .■diicatioll.  anil  li.l|i  t.i  bring  it  nut  of 
the  mire  of  fakeisiii,  u]i  In  the  stamlard  that 
all  will  be  pniiiil  of.  If  work  along  this  line 
is  what  you  have  in  mind,  we  are  with  you 
tooth  and  toenail. 

We  are  very  happy  in  our  work,  and  the 
prospects  for  the  coming  year  are  better 
than  they  have  ever  been  before. 

Wishin'g  you  all  sorts  of  good  things,  we 
remain,  Verv  trulv  vours, 

Berkev  At  Dyke, 
Proprietors  of  the  Private  School  of   Busi- 
ness, Cleveland,  O. 


(^^TRe^BeniTuirv-^tiUi^  and  Quiwtci^^dwctibfr^^^ 
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Cbe  eommercial  Jlcademy  of 
Uienna 

"Oliener  Handels    Ukadetnie " 

CHARLES       I.OUU       HURT,      PKciKKSSUi;      Of 

p:soi,ish    at     thk    acadkmv    (if 
com.mekie,    viesxa. 

HISTORY  —  fir?;t  period 

At  tlie  begiuaing  of  the  year  ISiii  Herr 
B.  \V.  Ohligs,  a  manufacturer  in  Vienna, 
lU'iveil  a  resolution  in  the  Chamber  of  Co:u- 
merue  for  Lower  Austria  to  the  effect  that 
it  was  desirable  to  establish  a  "  General 
C')m  uercial  School."  The  proposal  was 
most  favorably  received,  and  a  Meeting  of 
Kovinders,  wliich  was  held  on  19  Xovem- 
bcr,  ISili,  sh')wecl  that  there  was  no  doubt 
of  tlic  suiccss  of  the  undertaking.  In  .Jan- 
iiaiv,  IS'iT,  the  Austrian  Governoient  con- 
sented t(i  the  formation  of  an  association  for 
the  establish  nent  of  a  High  Commercial 
.School  in  Vienna,  and  to  the  collection  of 
subscri[iliiins  for  this 
purpose.  Thanks- 
cliietly  til  the  exer- 
tions of  Baron  Kricd- 
ricli  Schey.the  Asso- 
ciation numbered  on 
2~    April,    IS.57,    the 

day  of  the  First  Gen-  , 

eral  Meeting,  olio 
iiieMibers,  and  a  sum 
of  o-')2,7S0  H  o  r  i  n  s 
stood  at  its  disposal. 
At  this  Meeting  tlie 
statutes  of  the  Asso- 
cialiun  were  accept- 
ed and  the  Board  of 
Governors  were 
elected,  the  tirst 
President  being 
Baron  F  r  i  e  d  r  i  c  h 
Schey,  who  held  this 
position  until  his 
death,  which  occiii 
red  in  IsSl. 

The  statntes  wen- 
approved  by  the 
Imp.  Roy.  Ministry 
for  Public  Worshiii 
and  Instruction  in 
October,  1857,  and 
the  school  was  open- 
ed in  .January,  1S.58, 
in  a  building  in  the 
Renngasse,  which  the 
Ministry  of  Finance  had  placed  at  the  dis- 
[losal  of  the  Association.  .\t  the  couonence- 
ment  there  were  oH  pupils,  but  by  October, 
18.58,  the  number  had  increased  to  170  reg- 
ular pupils,  besides  those  attending  the 
Evening  Classes,  opened  for  clerks  and 
others  already  in  employment. 

The  Association  of  the  Commercial  Acad- 
emy of  ^'ienna  has  undergone  many  changes 
in  the  course  of  time,  but  the  statutes  of  the 
year  1857  have  remained  in  the  main  unal- 
tered. This  Academy  is  the  Institution  of  a 
sjiecial  Association,  not  that  of  a  Merc-antile 
Corporation,  <ir  of  a  Town,  etc.,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  other  Commercial  Academies 
in  Austria.  The  Association  consists  of  : 
1.  Honorary  Members;  2.  Founders,  1st 
category  ("stifter")  i.  e.,  such  persons  as 
subscribe  630  *  Kronen  annually  for  life,  or 
at  least  6300  K.,  paid  in,  at  the  longest,  six 
annual  installments ;  3.  Founders,  second 
category  (Griinder),  who  contribute  a  sum 
below  iBOOK. , and  ofatleastl050K.;  4.  Mem- 
bers who  contribute  any  amount  under  10-50 
K.  All  these  together  form  the  General 
.Assembly.     Only  the   Founders  of   the  first 


category  enjoy  any  special  rights,  they  or 
their  legal  heirs  having  the  privilege  tor 
twenty  years  of  designating  a  pupil  who,  if 
possessing  the  necessary  iiualifications,  is 
educated  at  the  Academy  free  of  charge. 

The  t  General  Assembly  elect  the  Board  of 
(Governors,  consisting  of  twelve  members, 
six  of  whom  must  belong  to  a  mercantile  or 
indu.strial  profession.  The  Board  choose 
from  their  midst  the  President  and  the 
Deputy  President  for  the  period  of  a  year, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  time  they  are 
re-eligible.  The  Board  also  appoint  the 
Director  and  the  Professors,  as  well  as  tlie 
officials  and  servants,  and  decide  as  to  their 
reaioval  from  office.  The  appointment  of 
the  Director,  of  the  Professors,  and  of  the 
Academical  Teachers  ("  Docenten  ")  is  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Ministry  for  Pub- 
lic Worship  and  Instruction.  The  Board 
also  fix  the  amount  of  the  school  fees,  nom- 
inate to  the  free  scholarships,  and  admin- 
ister the  property  of  the  Association.  The 
Director  is  the  executive  organ  of  the  Board 
of  Governors,  and  is  responsible  for  the 
general  teaching  and  discipline  of  the  school. 


HOME    OF    THE    VIENNA    COMMERCIAL    ACADEMY. 

The  opening  of  its  own  School  House  on 
12  October,  18(i2,  was  an  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  the  prosperity  of  the  estab- 
lishment. A  second  subscription  was  com- 
menced to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  build- 
ing in  18ii9,  and  in  1871-72  the  whole  debt 
was  paid  off  from  the  surplus  arising  from 
the  regular  receipts  of  the  school.  In  con- 
se(|uence  of  these  favorable  results  plans 
were  for.ned  for  an  extension  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  school,  which,  however,  were 
not  carried  into  execution  until  after  the 
death  of  the  first  Director,  Franz  Hauke, 
which  occurred  in  1871.  This  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  close  of  the  First  Period  in 
the  History  of  the  Academy. 

SECOND   PERIOD  (1872-1877). 

Director  Hauke  was  succeeded  by  Baron 
Alois  Czedik  von  Brundelsberg,  who  had 
previously  held  a  high  government  office. 
Under  his  management  the  Academy  was 
divided  into  a  High  School  and  a  Middle 
School.  Hitherto  it  had  devoted  almost  its 
whole  attention  to  the  preparation  of  young 
men   for   the    banking   business,   and,   in   a 


=  One  Krone=^;5  -^uslr 


abolished),  or  about  10  d.  in  Eiiglisli  money,  or  21  cents 


minor  degree,  for  transactions  in  goods. 
Those  desirous  of  studying  insurance  busi- 
ness, or  matters  relating  to  the  transit  of 
goods,  railways,  telegraphs,  etc.,  had  to 
attend  the  State  Schools  and  other  totablish- 
ments  then  existing  in  Vienna  for  this  pur- 
pose. C)n  the  proposal  of  Baron  Czedik, 
the  Railway  Companies  now  closed  their 
schools,  and  the  Ministry  of  Commerce,  its 
Telegraph  Class,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
Insurance  Companies  granted  the  Academy 
increased  subventions  for  six  years,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  1872,  classes  for  these  sub- 
jects were  opened  by  the  Academy,  the  plan 
(if  teaching  being  laid  down  in  agreement 
with  the  parties  contributing. 

The  Establishment  now  consisted  of  two 
divisions  :  A  Commercial  Middle  School 
with  a  three  years'  course,  and  a  Commercial 
High  School  with  a  two  years'  course.  A 
Curator  was  appointed  in  the  person  of 
Baron  Czedik,  the  former  Director  of  the 
Academy,  and  the  immediate  management  of 
the  Institution  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Professors,  who- each  year  elected 
from  amongst  themselves  a  Rector. 

The  Commercial 
High  School  was  di- 
vided into  three 
branches:  1.  Bank- 
ing Business  (in- 
cluding mortgage 
and  insurance  trans- 
actions). 2.  Trans- 
actions in  Goods  (in- 
cluding forwarding, 
shipping  and  manu- 
facturing). 3.  Means 
of  Transport  (Rail- 
ways, Post-office  and 
telegraphs). 

These  two  Depart- 
ments of  the  Academy 
lasted  but  a  short 
time,  the  Middle 
School  live  years,  the 
High  School  four 
years.  V  a  r  i  o  u  s 
causes  led  to  the  abo- 
lition of  this  organi- 
zation. The  com- 
mercial crisis  of  May, 
1873,  placed  financial 
difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  undertaking, 
and  complaints  an-se 
in  mercantile  circles 
that  the  Middle 
School  was  an  ordin- 
ary educational  estab- 
lishment, and  not  a  commercial  school, 
properly  speaking,  so  thai  it  only  served  as 
a  preparatory  step  for  the  High  School. 
The  public,  however,  objected  to  a  five  years' 
course,  so  that  at  an  extraordinary  general 
meeting,  which  was  held  in  .June,  1877,  a 
new  organization  was  adopted,  which  was 
then  approved  by  the  Ministry  for  In- 
struction. 

THIRD  PERIOD  (1877  until  the  present). 

Regierungsrath  Dr.  Rudolf  Sonndorfer, 
who  had  been  a  professor  at  the  Commercial 
High  School,  and  who  had  managed  the 
Middle  School  in  the  school  term  of  187()~77. 
was  appointed  Director,  an  office  which  he 
still  holds,  and  under  his  management  an 
entire  reorganization  of  the  academy  was 
carried  out.  The  financial  results  of  the 
High  School  were,  as  has  been  stated,  any- 
thing but  satisfactory,  so  that  when  Dr. 
Sonndorfer  undertook  the  ni.anagement,  the 
Academy  was  encumbered  with  a  hesivy 
debt.     Thanks,   however,   to    his   care   and 

(Continued  in  Noremher  Nmnher.) 

nited  States  Currency. 
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eotnmercial  6eo9rapby. 

W.  J.  AMOS,  PEIRCE  SCHOOL,  PHILADELPHIA. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  article  entitled , 
"Giant  Wheat  Farms"  is  found  in  the 
August  number  of  Pearson's.  To  American 
boys  and  girls,  this  article  cannot  fail  to  be 
ofprotit  and  interest.  It  tells  how  the  im- 
mense farms  of  our  northwest  were  origin- 
ally organized  and  how  they  at  last  fell  into 
the  hands  of  syndicates,  many  of  whose 
members   have  never   seen   their   lands. 

It  explains  why  wheat  must  always  be  the 
crop  of  a  portion  of  our  country  and  why 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  supply  the 
bread  needs  of  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
world's  inhabitants. 

The  description  of  the  harvesters,  and 
the  machinery  employed,  is  exceedingly  in- 
teresting. 

A  few  figures  showing  the  immensity  of 
the  wheat  crop  in  the  United  States  and  the 
cost  of  producing  it  may  be  of  interest. 

The  harvesting  machines  made  and  sold  in 
the  United  States  in  one  year  would  form  a 
solid  procession  reaching  from  New  York  to 
Chicago,  or  would  construct  a  fence  around 
England  and  Scotland.  The  twine  used  in 
tying  the  bundles  would  reach  around  the 
world  500  times,  and  the  freight  cars  neces- 
sary to  haul  the  crop  would  make  a  train 
50  miles  long.  The  saving  by  the  use  of 
machinery  in  each  year  on  American  farms 
would  more  than  pay  the  National  debt  of 
Great  Britain. 

PURE  GOLD  AND  IKON  FROM  SAND. 

The  same  magazine  for  August  gives  a 
timely  and  interesting  article  by  Montgomery 
M'Goveru  with  the  above  title.     Page  181. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  such  a  discovery 
when  fully  perfected  will  revolutionize  the 
industrial  and  financial  status  of  the  modern 
world.  Professor  Gates,  the  inventor  of  the 
machine,  says  that  he  can  separate  iron  and 
gold  from  the  ordinary  black  quartz  sand,  at 
an  expense  not  exceeding  tive  cents  per  ton 
of  raw  material. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  articles 
ijf  the  month,  and  deserves  the  most  careful 
consideration. 

No  teacher  has  any  business  with  a  Com- 
mercial (ieography  class  who  is  not  a  careful 
and  constant  reader  of  the  daily  papers,  and 
no  teacher  has  any  place  in  a  school  room 
who  can  not  or  will  not  get  his  pupil  inter- 
ested in  current  events. 

Have  your  pupils  bring  in  clippings  from 
the  papers,  have  these  placed  upon  the 
bulletin  board  or  read  in  class.  If  your  class 
is  large,  appoint  a  "Committee  on  Newspaper 
Investigation,"  and  have  its  chairman  report. 
Appoint  another  committee  on  "  Illustra- 
tions" and  have  these  pictures  pasted  upon 
canlboard  and  hung  about  the  rooms. 

Have  a  committee  on  "Specimens."  Have 
the  specimens  brought  right  into  the  room. 
.\fter  they  have  been  discussed,  have  them 
placed  in  the  "Museum."  Have  some  shelves 
put  up  in  your  room  and  have  the  specimens 
neatly  labeled  and  arranged.  Some  Boards 
will  provide  you  with  a  nice  case  with  glass 
doors,  if  you  will  hustle  them  a  little. 

Work,  think,  plan,  all  the  lime.  If  you 
happen  to  waken  up  at  night,  let  your  mind 
devise  some  plan  to  get  your  dull  boy  bright- 
ened or  that  dlHident  chap  in  the  front  row, 
BO  he  can  stand  up  for  tive  minutes  at  a  time 
and  talk.  If  you  can't  reach  him  any  other 
way,  have  him  come  to  your  house  and  help 
you  arrange  specimens,  or  gather  them  for 
vou.  Get  his  confidence,  get  him  to  forget 
self,  get  him  on  his  feet,  get  him  to  talking, 


and  you  will  have  put  a  new  soul  into  your 
once  tiresome  pupil,  and,  almost  at  a  stroke, 
will  have  made  a  self-reliant,  earnest  man. 

Don't  ask  very  many  direct  ijuestions. 
Have  pupils  arise  and  exhaust  their  knowl- 
edge. Encourage  good  language,  and  good 
position  on  the  fioor.  Discourage  the  boy 
who  knows  it  all  and  wants  the  Hoor.  Give 
him  a  chance,  but  shut  him  off  when  he  in- 
fringes on  another's  time.  Let  the  pupils  do 
nearly  all  the  talking.  Encourage  discussion 
when  it  is  confined  to  the  subject,  and  keep 
in  mind  the  fact  that  no  recitation  should 
pass  witho  t  :i  few  minutes  to  gather  the 
points  together  in  the  form  of  written  work. 
This  fixes  the  points  in  the  mind,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  provides  a  reference  hook  for 
future  use,  if  memory  fails. 

Do  not  get  discouraged.  Be  patient,  sym- 
pathetic, and  dignified.  Praise  honest  effort 
sympathize  with  honest  work  poorly  done, 
and  crush  everything  else. 


Jidditioti 

CHARLES  S.  CLARK. 

From  a  purelv  practical  standpoint  there 
is  no  hrancli  of  more  importance  to  the  as- 
pirins office  assistant  tlian  addition.  Witli- 
iMit  it  there  c;iii  be  no  excellence  in  the 
coimtini;  ilipaitMicnt  of  clerical  work.  It  is 
\  cr\  iinuh  like  tlio  jihilitv  to  spell  correctly, 
lliwlio  (Mil  do  so  neither  deserves  nor  re 
e.i\e-;MM  -rent  credit,  l>iit  he  who  can  not 
Murit-  ..  limine  and  deserve  ridicule. 
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recall  the  da\  when  most  commercial 
schools  ii;iiored  the  subject.  It  was  taken 
iited  that  the  pupil  knew  how  to  add. 
;  made  to  develop  either 
Thi-  was  in  the  halcyon 
when  theory  reigned  su- 
,,.,  ,.,.-,11.*^-  lollege  world,  and 
prosaic  ,  |jli"ldiiig  practice,— had 
le  .iiil\  111  the  counting-room  and 

....^  ^v.-the  place  where  good  graduates 

of  a   commercial  school  were  supposed   to 
go,— if  they  could  get  an  opportunity  to  do 

To-dav,  addition  receives  its  share  of  at- 
tention'in  everv  well  conducted  commercial 
training  school.  The  theorv  that  graduates 
should  know  how  to  add  has  been  annihi- 
lated bv  the  autagouistic  fact  that  they 
could  not  do  so.  The  attempt  to  remedv  the 
eviN  of  inaccurate  addition  natural^  raised 
the  iiuotion.  "How  shall  the  -ubieet  best 
be  taught?"     This  gave  an   n|„imi^   tortile 


ith 


thi 


He 


...   it  and  his"  voice  can   -till  be  lieanl 

in  its  ndvocation.  But  flu-  tli, di-t  i-  pre- 
eminentlv  a  talker;  his  aniitin  -i-  i-  the 
worker.  To  the  latter  thi-  |.;,|..  i  ^M'peals. 
The  former  will  criticize  it  a.l\ei-.l\  .  That 
is   his  privilege,  and    iiiagnaiiiniity   L.rbids 

"^The  i'n'iportant  desiderata  In  addition  are 
accuraev  and  speed.  in  the  order  of  their 
iinpoitaM,,.  If  either  must  I..-  -aeriticed 
!,.(  ,1    !,.■  -p.rd.     .Maguifv  thr  nnpnicoireof 

.n  .  niu,   V  ,    lint    do    nilt    n\iui\\     - I.      Both 

air  .--.iitial.  both  are  i  in  l  .mi  a  ut .  I'hey 
dilier  ..iil\-  in  degree-.  T.  i  tr  a.  Ii  speed  im- 
press upon  vour  da-  it-  ,rM|..„tallce.  This 
will  be  found  to  be  .liiii.  nil    m  the  case  of 

niauv  as  tllCV  believe  llnnl-elves  to  be 
perfect  in  addition  when  th,  x  :^  i, el  ante  from 
the  public  schools.  Hegiii  to.liill  l.v  vMitlng 
on  the  black  board  two  r,.«-  "I  .limt-.  in 
position  to  be  added.  Take  :,  ponil.r  and 
passing  down  the  line  indicate  llio-e  you 
wish  the  class  to  add.  Ask  the  class  to  add 
in  concert;  do  not  add  the  rows  in  regular 
order.  (Jive  vour  pupils  to  understand  that 
you  merelv  want  them  to  read  the  sum. 

After  five  minutes  practice  with  two 
digits  add  a  third.  Ask  them  to  glance  at 
the  three   figures  and  call  the  sum.     Move 

ipidlv  along  the  line  and  li-teii  attenti  vel" 


Wli 


for  discord— incr 

digits  can  he  Coinbni.d  ;e,nr,.bl\  and 
quickly  add  a  fourlli  and  ,o,,l,nue  the 
practice.  Ten  minutes  each  da.\  de\oteil  to 
this  kind  of  drill,  under  the  inspiration  of 
an  active,  wide-awake  teacher,  will  produce 
rapid  progress. 

For  tablet  drill  varA-  the  prnhleni  as  much 
as  po--il.l.'  rniMeni-  tlir.'e  Muiire-  deep 
and  till.-.'  limn.-  vvi.l..  I...n  limio-  deep 
and  b.or  li-no--  ui.l.-.  in;i>  I.,  ii-ed  for 
speed  drill.  Siiu;le  clninns  eonsisting  of 
from  tweiitv  li\e  to  liftv  digits  may  be  used 


for  both  speed  and  accuracy.  The  problems 
mav  be  graduallv  made  longer,  until  the 
class  can  add.  with  tolerable  accuracy, 
problems  consi-linu..f  .me  liundred  figures, 
four  figures  \vi.l.-  :iii.l  iwi-ntv-liM.  ligures 
dei-ii.  When  llii-  li.i-  I...11  aeeoinplished, 
take  some  of  tli.-  iii.t  li. ..  1-  .xplained  in  anv 
wc.rk  on  rapid  eak  iilat  ion  and  explain  them 
to  the  class.  The  "dot"  method,  register- 
ing the  Id's  or  'Jl's  on  the  fingers— a  most  e.x- 
11  serve  to  keep  up  the 


,  th. 


Kne.piirage  the  grouping  of  figures  at  all 
times.  Kiiiphasize  this  at  the  very  begin- 
ning, for  without  it  there  can  be  no  great 
degree  of  speed,  and  as  an  adjunct  to  ac- 
curaev it  has  nostiiierior.  Teach  vour  pupils 
toadii  ui)  or  down  the  column.  Teach  them 
to  add  lioriz..iitallv  as  the  numbers  will  be 

f.,uiid    for    instance,    on    a    drv   g Is    bill. 

where  several  pieces  of  different  vanlsare 
billed.  For  instance,  in  adding  the  follow- 
ing problem  explain  the  method  of  retaining 
the  results  here  illustrated.  It  enables  them, 
if  interrupted,  to  pick  up  the  thread  of  the 
work  where  they  dropped  it,  without  losing 
time. 
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f  the 
11  cost 
t  the  recitation,  but 
il\  through  repetition  call  that  automatic 
tioii  ..f  the  luiiid,  which  renders  rapid  ad- 
tioii  possible,  be  attained,  riie  teacher 
lioean  not  reiieat  a  pniblem  with  sufficient 
.tlinsiasm  to  entertain  an  interest  in  the 
irk  is  out  of  his  sphere,  as  a  teacher  of 
pid  calculation;  he  will  never  succeed. 


Should  a  Voung  Itlan  60  to 
eolleae? 


Last  October  the  editor  was  stalking  big 
game,  trying  to  beg  a  business  man  of  na- 
tional fame,  for  an  address  before  the  Com- 
mercial Teachers'  Federation.  Mr.  C.  P. 
Huntington,  the  famous  autocrat  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railway  System,  expressed 
some  thoughts  that  in  view  of  the  recent 
death  of  the  multi-millionaire,  will  be  of 
unusual  interest,  particularly  to  those  of  our 
readers  who  teach,  among  other  things, 
something  about  the  great  generals  of  our 
industrial  armies,  the  "  captains  of  indus- 
try," as  they  are  sometimes  called.    He  said  : 

"  My  little  speech  in  San  I>ancisco,  to 
which  you  refer,  was  of  course  but  an  out- 
line of  my  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation, as  I  had  not  the  space  nor  indeed 
the  inclination  to  go  into  the  subject  more 
fully  on  that  occasion,  but  I  send  you  here- 
with a  jirinted  copy  of  that  speech  that  you 
may  know  exactly  what  I  did  say,  and  cor- 
rect any  misinterpretation  that  may  have 
been  made  of  my  attitude  on  that  subject. 
1  should  not  wish  to  give  the  impression 
that  I  object  to  education,  but  I  do  think 
that  too  many  people  pursue  a  higher  edu- 
cation than  their  life  work  is  likely  to  make 
necessary.  The  rules  of  life  are  so  few  and 
simple  that  I  often  wonder  why  people  do 
not  follow  them,  very  much  to  their  own 
advantage,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  our  chil- 
dren should  be  taught  them,  for  they  include 
right  living,  the  saving  of  money  at  the 
time  when  youth  can  stand  these  apparent 
sacrifices,  and,  finally,  the  utilization  oi  the 
time  after  the  day's  work  is  done,  which  is 
important  to  every  young  man  and  young 
woman.     I   feel  strongly  on  this  subject,  be- 
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cause  I  have  been  an  indefatigable  worker 
all  my  life,  and  whatever  I  may  have  gained 
in  the  way  of  wealth  has  resulted,  tirst,  from 
taking  the  work  which  lay  nearest  to  lue, 
trying  to  do  it  better  than  anyone  else  had 
ever  done  it,  watching  the  oiiportunities  for 
self-betterment,  giving  full  weight  and 
measure  and  taking  care  that  the  hours  of 
my  leisure  were  spent  healthfully,  both  for 
mind  and  body.  Almost  any  boy  can  be 
comfortable  in  his  old  age  if  he  will  be  care- 
ful in  his  youth,  and  almost  all  boys  and 
girls  are  teachable  if  we  will  only  teach 
them  in  the  right  way.  Very  truly  yours, 
C.  P.  HuNTINciTON. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  the  fol- 
lowing e.Ktract  from  a  a  contribution  by  Mr. 
Huntington  to  the  September  number  of 
/Success  will  be  of  value.  Teachers  should 
clip  froiii  the  daily  papers  anil  from  the 
periodicals  sketches  of  such  men  as,  Mr. 
Huntington,  Mr.  Carnegie,  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
Russell  Sage,  P.  I).  Armour,  and  .1.  J.  Hill, 
and  use  them  as  subjects  for  scliool  work  in 
English  classes,  for  debates,  discussions  of 
current  events,  etc. 

"  I  regret  one  tendency  in  our  countjy, 
admirable  as  her  institutions  are.  It  is  al- 
most heresy  to  say  it,  but  I  do  not  mind  tak- 
ing the  resiionsibility,  for  that  is  one  of  the 
things  I  am  used  to.  I  refer  to  the  increase 
of  higher  education  for  the  masses.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  has  easily  outstripjied  all  his 
competitors  in  those  things  which  luake  for 
the  commercial  growth  and  the  success  of 
nations  because  he  has  been,  above  all  others, 
practical.  While  the  preparation  for  |)ro- 
fessional  life  reipiires  advanced  knowledge, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  vast  majority  of  our 
young  people  siiend  too  many  of  their  vig- 
orous years  inside  the  schoolroom  and  not 
enough  in  the  practical  work  of  life.  The 
years  from  fifteen  to  twenty-one  are  especi- 
ally valuable,  for  they  are  years  of  keen 
observation,  individuality  and  confidence. 
In  many  cases — ipiite  too  many,  tliey  are 
spent  in  cramming  the  mind  with  knowl- 
edge that  is  not  likely  to  help  a  young  man 
in  the  work  he  is  best  fitted  to  do.  How 
many  young  men  with  college  educalions  are 
standing  about  waiting  for  something  that 
will  never  come,  because  the  work  that  lies 
nearest  at  hand  is  not  to  their  liking?  (Some- 
how or  other,  our  schools  which  teach  young 
people  how  to  talk  do  not  teach  I  hem  how  to 
live.  People  need  little,  but  want  much. 
Since  I  first  went  to  California,  one-lhird  of 
my  mail  has  been  made  up  of  appeals  for 
help,  and  these  calls  are  eiiiially  divided 
between  reipiests  for  contribulions  in  help  to 
pay  off  debts  and  mortgages  which  should 
not  have  been  contracted,  applications  of 
young  men  out  of  work,  wlio  always  have 
my  sympathy,  and  cries  for  succor  from  the 
sick  and  suffering  pipor,  who  must  be  cared 
for  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  their  sick- 
ness or  poverty, — and  the  poor  we  have 
always  with  us.  The  sons  of  farmers  are 
forsaking  the  fields  because  the  cities  are 
more  attractive  to  them.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  slowly,  but  surely,  there  is  growing  up 
a  stronger  and  stronger  wall  of  c"s(e  with 
good  honest  labor  on  one  side  and  frivolous 
gentility  on  the  other.  We  seem  to  be  fast 
outgrowing  those  things  which,  when  our 
fathers  lived,  were  called  "sterling  cjuali- 
ties,"  but  now  are  called  follies,  or  "  work 
that  a  gentleman  should  not  do,"  ns  if  all 
honest  work  were  not  honorable  work. 

It  would  be  one  of  the  most  unfortunate 
things  in  the  world  if  the  present  generation 
of  young  people  should  widen  that  wall  or- 
biiiid   it   higher,  for   so  to   do  would    be    to 


render  a  retnrn  to  old-fashioned  principles 
more  dirticult.  Americans  have  become 
what  they  are  by  sticking  to  the  right  side 
of  that  line  of  demarcation." 


Cbe  eommercial  l)iah  School 
Course. 

WILLIAM     E.    DUGGETT,   COMMERCIAL    JtIGH 
SCHOOL,    UROOKLYN,    N.    V. 

Within  a  few  years,  much  attention  has 
been  given  by  writers  on  educational  subjects, 
by  prominent  teachers  and  by  school  authori- 
ties, to  a  phase  of  secondary  education, which, 
before  the  publication  of  a  report  of  the 
United  States  Corumissioner  of  Education  for 
LSllli,  had  not  been  held  worthy  of  much 
consideration.  Since  the  report  referred  to, 
containing  Ur.  James'  exhaustive  report  on 
schools  of  finance  and  economy  in  Europe, 
various  commercial  courses  have  been  sug- 
gested for  high  schools,  and  the  plan  of  form- 
ing a  distinctively  commercial  high  school 
has  been  apjiroved  by  Boards  of  Education 
of  several  cities.  Next  to  securing  properly 
<|ualilied  instructors  for  the  eoinmercial  high 
schoids  i'.  the  necessity  of  a  ))ro]>er  course  of 
study. 

Tlje  view  which  I  take  of  ibis  course  is 
one  which  has  grown  u|ioii  me  iluring  the 
fifteen  years  in  which  I  have  taught  the 
commercial  branches  in  a  commercial  high 
school  in  the  business  center  of  the  Union. 
It  is  based  on  the  belief  that  the  public 
school  teacher  has  a  public  trust ;  that  he  is 
a  servant  of  his  juaster,  the  public  ;  that  it 
is  his  duty  t'p  study  the  interests  of  his  pa- 
trons at  all  limes  ;  to  investigate  the  condi- 
tions and  needs  of  the  cojuiuunity  in  which 
he  lives;  ami,  in  preparing  a  course  of  study, 
to  see  to  it,  that  the  needs  of  the  many  re- 
ceive attention  first,  and  the  wants  of  the 
lew.  second. 

Willi  ibis  belief,  some  fourteen  years  ago, 
1  began  a  series  of  observations  which 
would  lead  to  my  being  able  to  speak  intelli- 
gently of  the  wants  of  the  boys  which  were 
intrusted  to  my  care. 

The  conditions  of  my  pupils  before  and 
alter  tliey  were  graduated  from  the  grammar 
schools  were  carefully  studied.  I  made 
myself  familiar  with  their  home  surround- 
ings, their  aims,  their  a  ubitions,  and  the 
hopes  of  their  parents  for  them  as  well  as 
the  restrictions  and  limitations  which  sur- 
rounded many  of  them  because  of  their 
social  and  financial  status.  I  followed  them 
from  the  school  to  the  office,  the  salesroom, 
the  bank,  the  fartoiv  and  I  learned  how 
they  began,  and  what  tliey  had  to  do  and 
how  they  succeeded,  (U'  failed  to  advance. 
I  talked  with  intelligent  and  conscientious 
employers  in  a  hundred  lines  of  couniiercial 
enterprises,  and  I  know  what  they  prefer, 
what  they  expect,  and  what  they  demand  of 
those  whom  they  employ.  At  our  Alumni 
reunions,  we  have  what  are  akin  to  experi- 
ence meetings,  at  which  each  graduate  may 
tell  of  his  success  or  advancement,  the  sub- 
jects which  have  been  of  the  greatest  a<lvan- 
tage  to  him,  and  state,  as  well,  the  jioints  in 
which  he  found  himself  wanting  when  he 
went  into  actual  business.  To  be  sure,  I  have 
no  (lersonal  knowledge  of  conditions  except 
as  they  exist  in  large  cities,  but  I  think  my 
conclusions  with  some  modifications  will 
apiily  to  all  localities. 

The  commercial  high  school  is  an  experi- 
ment. The  full  four  years  course  has  never 
been  worked  out  in  any  city,  so  far  as  I 
know,  though  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
as  to  its  ultiniato  success.     In   some  of  the 


cities,  a  three  years  course  has  been  in  ex- 
istence for  some  time.  In  some  other  cities, 
a  four  years  commercial  course  has  been  in 
operation  for  one  or  two  years.  In  Brooklyn, 
a  commercial  high  school,  with  a  course  of 
three  years,  began  its  independent  existence 
a  few  months  ago,  though  to  all  practical 
purposes  it  had  been  an  independent  com- 
mercial school  for  five  years.  The  private 
commercial  schools,  known  as  business  col- 
leges, have  been  in  operation  for  many 
years  in  all  parts  of  this  country.  Their 
existence  shows  conclusively  that  they  were 
necessary  ;  that  they  did  something  which 
the  public  schools  did  not  do  ;  but,  because 
very  many  of  them  were  of  a  low  grade, 
attracting  pupils  of  poor  mental  attainuients 
and  scholastic  ability,  and  because  the  in- 
structors employed  were  of  limited  education, 
the  prominent  educators  of  the  country  have 
ignored  the  private  business  schools  of  high 
grade,  and,  until  recently,  have  believed  that 
all  these  schools  were  wrong  from  a  pedagog- 
ical point  of  view.  There  is  no  ijuestion  in 
my  mind  as  to  the  value  of  the  work  which 
the  better  business  colleges  have  been  doing. 
The  commercial  high  school  aims  to  do  many 
things  that  the  business  colleges  did  not  try 
to  do.  But,  in  order  to  properly  fill  its  place 
in  the  connuunity  and  justify  its  existence 
as  a  school  snpiiorted  by  public  taxation,  the 
commercial  high  school  must  teach  those 
things  which  the  best  business  college's  taught 
in  a  manner  eipially  thorough  and  practical. 
Not  long  ago,  in  an  educational  paper  of 
some  standing,  I  noticed  the  statement  that 
the  business  college  was  a  mere  clerk  factory 
to  turn  out  business  assistants,  but  that  the 
aim  of  the  high  school  was  to  turn  out  busi- 
ness men.  1  suppose  the  writer  should  have 
said,  to  carry  out  his  thought,  successful  busi- 
ness men.  This  statement,  with  some  varia- 
tion, has  been  rejieated  frequently  and  has 
been  made  a  great  deal  of.  But  to  me,  it  is 
an  expression  which  means  nothing.  What 
is  a  business  man  ?  Is  he  a  wholes. ile  or  re- 
tail merchant?  A  banker?  An  exporter? 
A  railroad  luauager?  A  manufacturer?  A 
clerk?  A  bookkeeper?  A  commercial  trav- 
eler ?  What  is  a  business  man  ?  It  seems  to 
me  that  any  one  who  is  engaged  in  any  occu- 
pation arising  from  the  exchange  of  commo- 
dities, is  essentially  a  business  man,  and  if 
he  succeeds,  he  is  a  successful  business  man. 
The  successful  business  man  owes  his  success 
sometimes  to  his  education,  but  more  often  to 
bis  tact  and  special  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness in  which  he  is  engaged.  All  that  the 
commercial  school  can  do  for  its  pupils,  is 
to  teach  them  to  use  the  tools  of  business  in 
order  that  the  natural  gifts  in  a  business 
way,  which  they  all  possess  in  some  measure, 
may  be  developed  and  have  their  value  in- 
crensed.  A  competent  business  man,  as  such, 
cannot  be  made  in  a  school.  Many  men  who 
have  had  the  best  instruction  possible  do  not 
succeed  in  business  because  so  many  things 
besides  education  are  necessary  to  insure 
success.  Business  ability  is  frequently  in- 
herited. Some  families,  nay,  some  races, 
seem  to  be  endowed  with  the  commercial 
instinct. 

What  is  a  commercial  education?  I  well 
know  a  successful  bank  president  and  finan- 
cier, who  cannot  keep  a  sim|de  set  of  books  : 
a  prominent  business  man  of  ray  acquain- 
tance, received  all  the  business  training  he 
ever  had,  as  a  journalist ;  another,  in  the 
classical  course  of  the  university  ;  another 
had  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  four  years 
high  school  course  :  another  an  elementary 
school  education,  and  another — a  moat  suc- 
cessful businessman — had  no  school  e<luca- 
tion  at  all. 
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It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  any  educa- 
tion which  a  business  man  has,  and  which 
makes  him  a  better  business  man,  is  for  him 
a  business  education,  no  matter  whether  it 
were  obtained  within  the  walls  of  a  school  or 
not. 

There  were  successful  business  men  in 
former  generations ;  there  are  splendid 
business  men  today  who  never  had  the  spe- 
cial training  the  commercial  high  school 
course  proposes  to  give,  though  some  of  them 
have  had  the  advantages  of  a  business  college 
course. 

Now  it  seems  to  me,  there  is  nothing  mys- 
terious in  the  question,  and  there  has  been 
no  great  discovery  lately,  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes a  business  education.  We  are  merely 
beginning  to  realize  its  value  and  necessity 
today,  and  the  great  danger  of  failure  in  our 
commercial  courses,  lies  in  our  desire  to  do 
80  niuch  for  our  pupils  that  we  over-estimate 
the  value  of  some  parts  of  the  course  we 
would  offer,  and  by  endeavoring  to  accom- 
plish too  much,  fail  to  provide  a  sensible, 
practical  and  workable  curriculum.  <)ur 
laudable  desire  to  have  a  great  school, 
should  not  obscure  the  need  of  having  a 
good  school. 

Without  entering  into  specifications,  I 
may  say  I  am  convinced  that  some  of  the 
commercial  courses  adopted  by  our  Boards 
of  Education  the  past  three  or  tour  years, 
have  already  been  adjudged  failures,  so  far 
as  accomplishing  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  organized,  is  ctmcerned. 

A  business  education,  such  as  our  second- 
ary schools  should  give,  is  not  nearly  so 
technical  as  many  are  wont  to  imagine,  and 
in  my  estimation,  it  is  that  kind  of  education 
which  develops  and  strengthens  the  mental 
faculties  which  are  used  in  business  and 
which  provides  that  general  knowledge 
which  is  useful  in  all  business,  and  in  some 
•ases,  the  particular  kind  of  knowledge 
useful  in  a  particular  business. 

Now,  I  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who 
sneer  at  schools  which  only  attempt  to  turn 
out  good  clerks,  and  good  bookkeepers  and 
good  stenographers,  for  nowadays,  every 
young  man  must  begin  in  a  subordinate  place, 
oftimes  being  obliged  to  accept  the  first  op- 
portunity offered,  and,  unless  he  is  compe- 
tent to  do  well  that  which  he  is  given  to  do, 
he  is  handicapped  at  the  start. 

I  have  had  this  deeply  impressed  upon  my 
mind,  after  each  semi-annual  graduation  of 
the  school  in  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
serve.  I  have  charge  of  what  may  be  called 
our  employment  bureau,  for  our  school  is 
80  well  known  that  we  have  frequently 
more  calls  for  office  help  than  we  are 
able  to  fill,  and  I  cannot  fail  to  notice 
the  disappointment  which  many  show  at 
being  obliged  to  begin  in  places  of  slight 
responsibility. 

The  grammar  school  course,  in  cities,  at 
all  events,  is  defective  in  thoroughness  in 
many  particulars ;  and  some  of  its  weak 
points  should  he  points  of  strength  in  busi- 
ness education.  There  is  a  vast  number  in 
every  city,  who,  because  of  their  circum- 
stances, cannot  spend  four  years  or  even 
three,  in  a  secondary  school.  It  seems  to 
me,  therefore,  that  the  first  duty  of  the  public 
commercial  high  school  is  to  extend  the 
work  of  the  elementary  school  where  needed, 
to  strengthen  it  wherever  it  ig  weak,  and  to 
provide  that  which  will  be  of  value  to  those 
who  can  stay  but  a  short  time  in  the  course. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  function  of 
the  iniblic  secondary  school  to  teach  the 
philosophy  of  business  management,  nor  do 
I  believe  it  is  within  its  power  to  do  so. 
'J'he  ccmrse  of  study  of  a  public  commercial 


high  school,  must  be  exceedingly  strong  in 
those  subjects  which  the  99  %  of  those  who 
attend  will  require  (the  essentials)  and  if 
possible,  strong  in  those  branches  which 
will  be  wanted  by  the  one  per  cent,  who 
are  expected  to  become  bank  presidents, 
official  managers,  consuls,  promoters  of  vast 
enterprises  and  the  like. 

The  studies  of  the  course  may  be  grouped 
as  follows  :  English  ;  Mathematics  ;  Science; 
Languages  ;  History  and  Civics  ;  Commer- 
cial Subjects,  taught  separately  as  such, 
including  :  Writing  ;  Bookkeeping  ;  Arith- 
metic ;  Commercial  Law  ;  Stenography  and 
Typewriting. 

The  study  to  which  I  assign  the  first  place 
in  the  commercial  high  school  course,  is 
English  ;  by  which  I  mean  the  "  Art  of 
Expression,"  in  conversation  and  writing, 
and  on  one's  feet  in  public.  Kight  here  the 
work  of  the  elementary  school  may  be  sup- 
plemented with  the  utmost  advantage  to  the 
pupil,  for  spelling  must  be  taught  regularly 
and  systematically.  The  work  of  composition 
should  be  begun  at  once,  with  a  view  of 
teaching  the  boy  to  arrange  his  ideas  logic- 
ally and  to  state  them  as  concisely  as  is  con- 
sistent with  clearness.  The  development  of 
a  literary  style  may  be  left  until  the  third 
and  fourth  years  of  the  course.  Letter  writ- 
ing mustbe  taught  asa  part  of  thecurriculum, 
and  I  would  devote  one  hour  a  week  for  the 
first  two  years  to  this  most  important  sub- 
ject, giving  constant  attention  to  form, 
punctuation,  spelling,  subject  matter,  and 
the  acquirement  of  a  business  style.  The 
handwriting  of  many  of  the  incoming  pupils 
will  be  so  poor,  that  penmanship,  i.e.,  rapid 
and  legible  writing,  must  be  taught  as  a 
special  study  to  most  of  the  pupils  for  one 
year  at  least  :  and  legibility  and  neatness  in 
all  written  exercises  must  be  insisted  upon 
by  every  teacher,  and  nothing  else  accepted. 
The  bookkeeping  of  the  first  year  should  be 
simple  but  thorough,  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion being  given  to  the  form  and  use  of  all 
the  business  papers,  which  would  naturally 
be  handled,  if  the  transaction  used  as  the 
basis  of  instruction  were  genuine.  The 
principles  underlying  the  science  must  he 
dwelt  upon  with  painstaking  insistence,  and 
presented  again  and  again  in  ways  which 
may  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  instructor, 
until  they  are  thoroughly  understood,  and 
can  be  applied  correctly  and  without  hesita- 
tion. At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  pupil 
should  be  able  to  open,  conduct  and  close  in- 
telligently, an  ordinary  set  of  books  requiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  dSy-book,  jour- 
nal, cash-book,  sales-book  and  ledger.  He 
must  also  be  able  to  make  a  clear  statement 
of  the  condition  of  the  business  as  shown  by 
his  ledger.  The  work  of  the  second  year 
should  be  developed  naturally  from  that  of 
the  first,  the  examples  increasing  in  diffi- 
culty, and  the  pupil  compelled  to  rely  upon 
himself  as  he  becomes  able,  and  it  should  be 
accompanied  with  a  thorough  course  in  busi- 
ness practice  and  office  routine.  In  the 
third  and  fourth  years,  the  more  difficult 
and  intricate  work  of  the  bookkeeper  should 
be  undertaken,  and  the  duties  of  the  account- 
ant and  auditor  may  be  studied.  The  study 
of  commercial  arithmetic  should  be  taken  up 
in  earnest  the  first  year.  And  here,  again, 
the  work  of  the  grammar  school  must  be  re- 
viewed and  augmented  by  drill  in  fractions 
and  daily  practice  in  addition.  The  work  in 
arithmetic,  in  my  mind,  should  consist  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  mental  solution  of  ex- 
amjiles  with  a  view  to  acquiring  that  facility 
and  accuracy  which  is  demanded  in  business. 
The  man  of  affairs  meets  with  but  few  prob- 
lems such  as  the  arithmelii'  offers,  that  is  to 


say,  in  the  stated  form  in  which  the  pupil 
finds  them  in  the  text-book.  But  he  is  con- 
stantly confronted  with  conditions  which  de- 
mand on  his  part  an  ability  to  apply  such 
principles  and  rules  of  arithmetic  as  will  fit 
the  case.  This  should  be  borne  in  mind  con- 
tinually by  the  instructor,  and  the  work  laid 
out  so  to  conform  to  it.  The  pro])cr  use  of 
the  text-book  is  to  supply  some  of  the  ma- 
terial for  home  work,  and  to  save  the  teacher 
of  large  classes  from  the  danger  of  being 
swamped  in  ])reparing  and  solving,  and  cor- 
recting problems.  After  the  first  year  the 
work  in  bookkeeping  and  business  practice 
will  provide  opi)ortunities  for  frequent  drill 
in  commercial  arithmetic. 

Commercial  law  should  be  entered  upon 
not  with  a  view  to  teaching  what  is  implied 
by  the  title  of  the  book,  "  Every  Man  His 
Own  Lawyer,"  but  to  give  tu  the  pupil  such 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  principles  which 
underlie  the  laws  of  business  as  every  intel- 
ligent business  man  should  have.  The  in- 
tensive study  of  business  law  may  be  left  to 
the  third  or  fourth  years,  but  certain  divis- 
ions of  the  subject  ;  as,  for  exaiuples,  con- 
tracts ;  negotiable  paper  :  agency  ;  partner- 
ship and  agreements  for  ]iersonal  services, 
should  form  an  important  part  of  the  work 
of  the  second  year.  The  application  of  the 
laws  of  commercial  paper  should  be  one  of 
the  duties  of  every  teacher  whose  subject 
either  in  theory  or  in  practice  involves  the 
use  of  any  piece  of  business  paper.  No 
pupil  who  has  completed  the  second  year 
should  be  unable  to  interpret  the  meaning 
and  scope  of  .any  indorsement. 

Typewriting  is  practically  a  necessity  to- 
day for  all  who  enter  upon  a  business  career, 
whether  phonography  is  used  in  connection 
with  it  or  not,  and  I  would  suggest  that  in 
the  third  year  of  the  course,'  sufficient  time 
be  given  to  it  to  insure  a  fair  degree  of  speed. 
As  a  means  of  fixing  deeply  in  the  minds  of 
the  pupil  the  correct  spelling  of  words,  the 
proper  use  of  the  marks  of  punctuation,  and 
the  mechanical  form  of  letters,  I  know  of 
no  exercise  equal  to  practice  upon  the  type- 
writer. 

Phonography  or  shorthand,  is',  to  my  mind , 
a  study  entitled  to  prominent  recognition  ; 
not  only  because  of  its  utility,  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  mental  discipline  which  it  gives 
in  cultivating  and  strengthening  the  powers 
of  attention,  observation  and  discriuiination. 
I  should  suggest  its  introduction  into  the 
course  of  study  in  the  second  year,  and  at 
the  end  of  this  year  I  believe  the  pupil 
should  have  accjuired  a  complete  mastery  of 
the  principles  and  the  word-?igns  of  the 
system,  and  be  ready  to  api)ly  them  without 
hesitation.  He  should  be  able  also  to  take 
from  dictation  easy  new  matter  (|uite  readily. 
The  distinction  between  a  mere  writer  of 
shorthand,  an<l  a  competent  stenographer, 
should  be  kept  before  the  pupils,  and  those 
who  intend  to  begin  their  business  career  as 
stenographers  should  be  constantly  reminded 
of  the  need  for  acquiring  general  culture  as 
well  as  the  ability  to  perform  the  mechanical 
work  of  the  amanuensis.  The  work  of  the 
second  year  in  stenography  should  be  mainly 
dictation  ujion  various  lines,  with  a  view  to 
acquiring  speed.  The  notes  of  the  ]>uiiil 
should  be  transcribed  by  him  upon  the  type- 
writer, as  soon  as  he  has  acquired  sufficient 
proficiency  to  manipulate  the  instrument. 
This  work  in  dictation  may  be  profitably 
va'-ied  by  the  pupils  making  their  notes  di- 
rectly upon  the  machine. 

Freehand  and  mechanical  drawing  should 
be  taught  in  the  first  two  years. 

The  work  which  I  have  outlined  thus  far, 
may  be   completeil,  with    the   cxcciUinn    of 
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English,  by  the  end  of  tlie  third  year.  It 
will  afford  au  excellent  education  in  the  so- 
called  business  subjects,  and  the  pupil  who 
has  pursued  it  faithfully,  under  the  guid- 
ance o£  projierly  qualified  instructors,  will 
have  a  thorough  eijuipiuent  with  which  to 
begin  liis  business  life. 

I  will  now  refer  to  the  other  work  of  the 
course,  briefly,  not  because  I  consider  it  un- 
important, but  because  1  feel  assured  that 
most  makers  of  co.iiiiiercial  high  school 
courses  will  give  it  all  the  preferment  tu 
which  it  is  entitled. 

The  course  in  History  and  Civics  should 
include  (General  History  with  American  His- 
tory and  (Tovernnient  as  a  part  of  the  work 
of  the  second  year;  the  History  of  Com- 
merce is  appropriate  for  the  work  of  the 
third  year ;  wliile  Economics,  Political 
Science,  and  Modern  and  Industrial  History 
may  constitute  the  work  of  the  fourth  year. 
The  course  in  Mathematics  should  com- 
prise Arithmetic,  .\lgebra  and  Geometry,  in 
the  first,  second  and  third  years  respectively. 
In  Science,  Physical  Geography,  Physi- 
ology and  Hygiene  should  be  studie<l  the 
first  year,  Commercial  Geography  and  Phvs- 
ics  the  second  year.  Chemistry  and  Natural 
Science  the  third  year,  and  Inilustrial  Chem- 
istry and  the  study  of  raw  materials  and 
manufactured  goods  the  fourth  year. 

From  the  department  of  languages,  I 
would  omit  all  but  the  modern  tongues  and 
they  should  be  pursued  not  so  much  for 
their  literary  and  culture  value,  as  for  their 
]iossible,  practical  utility.  The  value  of  the 
work  in  this  department  will  depend  very 
largely  upon  the  ability  of  the  teacher  and 
his  comprehension  of  the  objects  to  be  at- 
taineil.  I  would  suggest  that  an  option  be- 
tween Spanish  and  <ier/nan  be  permitted  on 
entering  the  course,  and  that  a  choice  be- 
tween Science  and  a  second  language  be  al- 
lowed in  the  second  year,  and  possibly  a 
choice  between  Science  and  French  in  the 
third  year.  In  the  third  and  fourth  years 
in  which  any  language  is  pursued,  a  part  of 
the  work  of  the  pupils  should  be  in  business 
correspondence  in  that  language. 

Limitation  of  time  now  imposes  upon  me 
the  necessity  of  bringing  these  suggesticms 
to  an  end  :  though  I  feel  I  have  only  touched 
upon  the  essentials  and  possibilities  of  my 
subject.  In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  sav,  I 
believe  our  most  urgent  need  is  not  so  much 
new  and  remodeled  courses  as  new  and  re- 
modeled  commercial  teachers. 

What  is  needed  in  each  fif  our  greatcities, 
is  a  thoroughly  American  Commercial  High 
School,  based  on  American  needs,  and 
adapted  to  American  ideas,  not  that  I  would 
fail  to  recognize  the  splendid  results  secured 
in  the  European  schools  of  commerce,  or 
cast  to  the  winds  the  fruit  of  their  experience 
in  commercial  course-s.  Far  from  it.  With 
due  appreciation  of  what  they  have  accom- 
plished, let  us  make. a  practical  use  of  what 
is  adapted  for  our  jiarticular  needs  :  and, 
benefiting  by  the  study  of  these  illustrious 
models,  build  up,  in  this  country,  schools  in 
every  way  their  e(|ual,  and,  so  far  as  our 
needs  are  concerned,  their  superior. 
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tine,    ornauicntal     drawings,    and     no    one 
accuses  them  of  teaching  drawing. 
We  think  thevmake  a  mistake.    The  truth 
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bt-^t  pcuuicTi  ,.r  t.,day'.7\Vf  niucli' "of"  their 
skill,  and  souu-  tlicir  biisioi--,  to  the  cap- 
ti\  atuii;  iutbuMu-c  ol  spccioico>-  seen  vears 
an...     Once    tin-   <.ruauientHl    has    captured, 

the  practical  is  s seen  to  become  a  neces- 

sit.\,  and  uitli  the  hope  of  reaching  the 
oniaoicutal,  practice  even   as  the  business 

As  i-locoticin  the  ornate  in  speech— has 
Km!  tnau\-  to  oratory,  so  ornamental  penman- 
ship ciubrllislicd  writing— has  induced 
tbousaods  t..  acipiire  a  srood  business  hand. 

\Vc  think  it  pcrfcctiv  proper  to  cinplox- its 
use.  I.ct  it  be  uudcrst.)..d  that  ll..s1udeot 
should  attempt  t lieornamental  until  lu-  has 
thoroutchl.x-  mastered  the  practical.  Then, 
if  he  has  the  time,  talent,  and  inclination, 
encouraite  him  to  take  up  the  f.iruur.  The 
field  of  the  pen  artist  oflfers  splendid  oppor- 
tunities, and  as  those  possessing  talent  for 
music,  painting,  or  in  ottier  lines  should  be 
encouraged,  so  should  the  aspiring  pen 
artist. 

The  scxenteenth  animal  catalogue  of  the 
Capital  Citv  I'ouuuercial  Cr)llege,  Des 
Moines,  la.,  a  i  opv  .,f  which  we  recentlv 
received,  is  quite  an  elaborate  and  attrac- 
tive publication.  It  contains  forty-eight 
large  pages  of  enamelled  paper,  a  large 
number  of  line,  half-tone  engravings,  and 
some  \erv  good  sprcimens  of  writing  bv 
students  and  teachers.  The  cover  contains 
a     large    design    riclilv   end.osscd    in  gold. 

The  work  reflects  much  credit  on  the  pub- 
lishers, and  will  evidently  be  the  means  of 
greatly  furthering  the  interests  of  this  well 
known  institution. 

A  verv  neat  and  attractive  catalogue  of 
the  Xorthcrn  Business  Scho,)l.  Watertown. 
.\.'l'.,has  been  rccei\cd.  Thework  conlains 
a  muuber  .if  beautiful  half  torn-  cuts  as  well 
as  several  pages  of  well  executed  penuum- 
ship.  I'rmcipal  Ives  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  results  of  his  efforts  in  producing  a 
catalo.gue. 

The  BrvanI,  Stratton  A  Smith  Business 
College,  .^I.-ad\  ille.  Pa..  kiodU  rfim-mbered 
us  with  a  copv  .if  their  last  i  atalogue.  This 
institution  was  established  in  lMi.'i,  and  for 
the  i>ast  thirtN-  tu..  vears  has  been  nuiiuiged 
bv  Mr.  \V.  A.  Smith.  The  penmanship  of 
the  institution  is  looked  after  bv  the  well 
known  penman,  ().  E.  Hovis. 

Another  of  the  richest  catalogues  recently 
received  at  this  olTfice  is  the  one  issued  for 
imi  liKIl  by  the  Goldev  College,  Wilmington, 
Del.  The  work  is  profuselv  and  interest- 
ingis  illustrateil,  while  on  the  cover  are  the 
w.irds  C.ldev  C.iUege  verv  suggestivelv 
emb.isscd  in  g.il.l.  C.  H.  Freiich  is  now  peri 
man  in  this  institution. 

The  Wart  burg  Academy,  Wa  verly,  la.,  lias 
issued  a  veo"  appropriate  catalogue  for  19CKI. 
Numerous  illustrations,  including  script, 
adorn  its  pages.  A  very  effective  title  page 
design  was  prepared  for  the  work  by  C.  S. 
Fritschel,  penmati  in  the  institution. 

■•Plain  Facts  About  Modern  Scho.il  .if 
Business"  is  the  title  of  a  tine  catal.igue 
issued  bv  that  institution  .if  Denver.  C'.il.i. 
W.  T.  Barks,  principal  and  pr.ipriet.ir  of  the 
institutioli.alwaxs.l.ies  tiling-^  hi^ouii  w  a  x  , 
an. I  r.  II  that  reas.io  the  woiii  i- .  oii^Llcral  ifx 

ililTcrcut  fr t  he  a\  crage  run  of  c:ital.  igu.-.. 

Tlu- w.irk  contains  a  uuirdicr  ..f  tuts,  includ 
iirg  considerable  in  the  line  of  rapid  busi- 
ness script.  We  believe  the  work  tobea  very 
clever  piece  of  advertisin,g. 

Au.ither  catalogue  c.insiderabl  v  .int  of  tin- 
ordinarv  is  ..lu-  recentlv  issued  "b\-  flu-  .^lc 
D.inald'Business  Institute,  .''lil waukee.  Wis. 
The  w.irk  is  made  up  entireU  ..f  photo- 
graphs with  lii.igraphical  sketches  .if  the 
faculty  of  the  institution,  the  number  .if 
which  is  fifteen.  It  is  certainly  a  tiovel.  and 
we  think  a  very  effective  brochure  in  the 
school  line.  The  copy  that  came  to  our  desk 
was  ati.lre^se.l  as  onlvthe  master,  Courtnev. 
cold. 1  address  it. 

The  .^lichigan  Agricultural  College,  l.i- 
cated  at  Agricultural  C.iUege,  Mich.,  has 
issiie.l  a  .atal.iglic  .if  the  iust  it  oti.in  con 
taiiiiug  a  larg'-  niuuber  .if  beautiful  half 
t. me  cuts.  We  thank  the  person  who  mailed 
us  a  c.ipv,  f.ir  we  are  always  glad  to  learn 
what  such  institutiotis  are'doing. 


"  fcniployers  and  Employes  "  is  the  title  of 
a  very  attractively  gotten  up  brochure  from 
yj"?.  Springfield,  (Mass.)  Business  School. 
This  institution  is  now  well  known  as  one 
.if  the  highest  graile,  and  Principal  Griffith 
"t  becoming  kn.iw  u  far  and  wide  as  author 
of  "  Typewriting  liy  Touch." 

"Drawing  and  Design,"  "Lettering  and 
■Sign  Painting"  are  the  titles  of  two  circulars 
received  from  the  International  Correspon- 
.lence    Schools.   Scranfon,    Pa.     This   great. 
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We  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  verv  good 
catalogue  from  the  Capital  Business  Col- 
lege, Saleni,  Oregon.  W.  I.  Staley,  Principal 
of  the  institution,  has  long  been  known  as  a 
penman  of  much  ability. 

We  would  advise  any  one  who  desires  to 
learn  rapid,  practical  lettering,  how  to  make 
show  cards,  display  signs,  etc.,  to  write  to 
W.  A.  Thompson,  Pontiac,  Mich.,  for  his  cat- 
alogue and  circular.  He  is  giving  a  thor- 
ough and  up-to-date  mail  course  in  this  line 
of  work,  and  is  meeting  with  much  success. 
See  his  advertisement  elsewhere. 

A  copy  of  the  eighteenth  annual  cata- 
logue of  the  Leban.iii  Business  College. 
Lebanon,  Pa.,  has  been  received.  The  work 
is  tastefully  gotten  up  in  every  wav  and 
reveals  the  fact  that  Principal  Gerberich  is 
succeeding  in  building  up  a  large  and  pros- 
perous institution. 

Hopedale  Normal  College.  Hopedale,  O., 
has  issued  a  verv  neat  and  attractive  cata- 
logue for  1900-lil(il.  Profess.ir  Harsh,  presi- 
dent of  the  institufi.in,  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  tine  appearance  of  the  work. 
Hopedale  has  the  .listiuction  of  being  the 
home  of  the  first  N.irnial  School  in  our  state. 
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the 
title  of  an  elegant  brochure  fr.iiii  Shoe- 
maker &  Clark's  School  of  Business,  Fall 
River,  Mass.  The  work  is  well  illustrated, 
and  is  up  to  the  high  standard  of  previous 
advertising  matter  from  this  institution. 

Catalogue  of  the  School  of  Correspondence, 
."tf  the  Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College, 
Salina,  Kans.,  is  the  title  of  a  new  publica- 
tion from  that  college.  G.  E.  Spohn  is  pen- 
man in  the  institution. 

One  of  the  finest  and  most  elaborate  cata- 
logues of  a  corresp.inilencc  sch. ml  that  has 
ever  been  received  at  this  .iffice  recently 
came  from  the  llighlaii.l  Park  College,  Des 
Moines,  la.  Instruction  is  given  in  a  wide 
range  of  branches,  an. I  teachers  of  the  very 
highest  qualificati.ins  in  their  lines  are  en- 
gaged. Pers.ms  w  h.i  wish  to  take  correspon- 
dence instruction  should  secure  a  copv  of 
this  catalogue  and  read  it  thoroughly. 

Brown's  Business  College,  Ottawa,  111.,  has 
issued  a  very  attractive  catalogue.  A  large 
design  embossed  in  gold  decorates  tlie  cover. 
G.  W.Rosebery  is  principal  of  the  institution. 
The  Brown  Colleges  will  evidently  have  a 
largerenrollment  during  the  present  season 
than  ever  before. 

A  copv  of  The  Blair  Business  Catalogue 
(Spokane,  Wash.l  forldOOis  before  us.  In  the 
center  of  the  book  is  a  large  double  page 
half  tone  cut  <.f  the  faculty"  and  students 
-plen.li.l  showing.    There  are 
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illustrated  and  as  a  wii.ileis  high-class  ad- 
X  .itising.  K.  F.Tiinlierman,  the  well  known 
if  the  instituti.m,  occupies  several 
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e.xceptionallv  well  illustrated  cata- 
has  been  receive.l  from  The  Latter- 
aints  Business  C.iIU-ge,  Salt  LakeCity, 
ftah.  The  w.irk  aboun.ls'in  beautiful  half- 
t.>iii-s.  is  prinfe.l  in  c.ilor-.  .iiid  the  cover  is 
ri.  lilv  lironze.l  with  umI.I.  We  judge  from 
thi-  catal.igm-  that  tin-  in-.tituti.in  is  doing 
s[)kndid  work  al.ing  the  c.iiuniercial  educa- 
ti.mal  lines. 

-Vdvertising  matter  of  a  high  order  has 
lieen  received  from  the  Elgin  (III.)  Business 
College.  Students  of  this  institution  will 
receive  instruction  in  simplified  writing 
this  fall   and  winter. 
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UDCilXC;  from 
the  many  letters 
and  subscrip- 
tions recently 
received,  the 
Pen  ?i.\n -Art- 
ist ANii  Busi- 
ness Educa- 
tor is  a  distinct 
success.  Never 
before  have  we 
received  s<i 
many  pledges 
of  support  and 
promises  for 
clubs.  These 
assurances  of 
aid  but  stimu- 
late us  to  push 
on  and  on 
toward  the  un- 
attained  possible.  We  need  the  support  of 
everyone  interested  in  practical  as  well  as 
artistic  education,  and  to  secure  this  aid  we 
are  endeavoring  to  outdo  all  former  efforts 
along  these  lines.  This  is  possible  (tidy 
with  your  support  in  the  way  of  subscrip- 
tions, clubs,  advertising,  news  items,  ar- 
ticles, illustrations,  etc.  This  is  the  age  of 
self-help  through  printing.  Special  period- 
icals like  this  ele%-ate  and  stimulate  effort 
and  benefit  all  interested  in  these  lines,  and 
indirectly  many  others.  We  hope  to  hear 
from  >'ou  concerning  your  needs,  and  what 
you    believe  to  be  the   needs  of  others,  so 
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marsball  and  Palmer 

Mr.  Carl  C.  Marshall,  editor  of  Lfiirliina 
bf  Doing,  Hattle  Creek,  Mich.,  has  pooled 
his  interests  with  those  of  Brother  Palmer 
in  the  editorial  department  of  the  \\'i'stei-u 
I'vnniHU  at  Cedar  K'apids,  Iowa.  Mr.  Mar- 
shall is  one  of  the  most  original,  vigorous, 
and  entertaining  writers  in  the  practical 
educational  world,  and  we  congratulate  the 
^^'estern  Penntan  upon  the  acquisition  of 
his  services.  On  the  other  hand,  we  believe 
he  has  done  a  good  thing  in  associating 
himself  with  such  a  hustling,  jovial,  enter- 
prising nuin  as  Mr.  Palmer.  We  wish  them 
the  success  they  apparently  enjoy. 

Jl  Conundrum  to  Us. 

How  business  college  proprietors,  wlio  are 
unable  t<^  pjiy  the  teachers  tlie\-  ha\e.  can 
have  the  gall,  sand,  cheek,  iind  audacity  to 
engiige  others  from  a  distance,  and  ha\e 
them  pay  railroad  fare,  only  to  find  they 
have  been  deceived,  we  caimot  imagine. 
Can  you? 

Every  now  and  then  we 
missing    good     positions 
tracked  by  "  promising  openings 
nianent "    for    the    "  right    man,"    etc 
put   such   men  down  in  our  estimati 
mighty  small  potatoes.    "  There  are  ot 
of  whom  we  will  speak  later. 

Is  Vertical  Doomed  ? 
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■  some  persons  who 
l)e  anxiously  watching  for  e\'e 
is  said  against  vertical  writing,  and  who 
lose  no  opportunity  to  spread  the  news.  In 
their  exhnberance  of  perjudice  against  ver- 
tical they  cry  out:  "  Vertical  Condemned," 
evidently  forgetting  that  where  vertical  is 
now  adopted  the  slant  style  was  once  "con- 
denmed"  also.  But,  of  course,  we  could  not 
expect  such  persons  to  herald  the  news  when 
slant  is  thrown  out  and  vertical  adopted. 
That  would  be  news  not  to  their  liking. 

We  have  often  said,  and  we  say  it  again, 
that  vertical  should  not  be  forced  on  all  an.v 
more  than  the  52°  slant  should  be  forced  on 
all. 

Some  persons  take  to  the  vertical— when 
given  an  opportunity. —  tis  naturally  as  a 
duck  takes  to  water.  That  we  know  by 
class-room  experience.  And  that  the\-  hold 
it  when  they  enter  the  business  world,  and 
write  it  as  freely  and  easily  as  other  write 
the  slant,  we  also  know  to  be  a  fact. 

Now.  should  this  inclination  be  stpielched 
atld  the  slant  hannuered  into  them?  Cer- 
tainly, if  the  antis  of  every  way  but  their 
own,  by  right.  We  say,  no.  We  are  utterly 
opposed  to  the  narrow,  one-way-for-all  meth- 
od, and  we  believe  in  the  God-given  individ- 
ual method  of  one  way  for  each.  Before 
leaving  school  and  entering  the  business 
world  each  pupil  shoitld  be  given  the  op- 
portunity of  asserting  his  individuality  in 
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niaii.\  iiersons  it  makes  so  little  difference 
which  style  they  use,  that  with  them  it  is 
really  a  matter  of  taste. 

\'ertical  has  taught  many,  who  don't  like 
to  admit  it,  that  the  52°  slant  is  an  extreme 
slant,  and  whether  admitted  or  not,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  fact,  thiit  vertical  has  caused 
the  great  majority  of  penmanship  teachers 
to  considerably  modify  their  ideas  on  this 
matter. 

Come  on.  slant  friends,  and  state  your 
position.  Do  you  want  to  go  back  to  the  old 
.")■»  slant  for  all,  which  was  the  acknowledged 
cttmnion  slant  beff>re  vertical  made  its  ap- 
pearance? 

After  all  has  been  said  on  this  subject, 
some  persons  will  continue  to  write  the 
vertical,  and  the  number  will  be  consider- 
ably larger  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
They  will  write  it  because  it  suits  them  and 
they  like  it,  and  the  antis  will  have  to  worry 
along  in  this  old  world  for  some  time  yet 
before  they  can  get  them  to  quit  it. 


"  necessity  As  a  rule  things  come  when 
the  mother  they  are  needed— when  there 
Of  Tnvens  is  a    consciousness    of    their 

tion."  need.     In   the  fifteenth  cen- 

tury there  was  a  need  of 
faster  writing.  As  a  consequence,  the 
printing  press  and  roundhand  were  in- 
vented. Duringthenineteeth  centurythere 
was  neces.stty  for  faster  methods  of  express- 
ing, recording,  and  transmitting  thought, 
and  as  a  consequence  shorthand,  the  tele- 
.graph,  the  Spencerian,  the  telephone,  the 
t>-pewriter,  the  phonograph,  each  in  turn, 
were  evolved  and  invented.  Many  contriv- 
ances were  invented  to  meet  the  needs  that 
these  have  met,  but  sontehow  they  failed. 
The  patent  office  would  indicate  that  there 
were  many  more  failures  than  successes. 
The  Spencerian  was  not,  like  the  other  in- 
\-entions,  a  radical  departure  froiti  previous 
methods  of  writing,  but  an  improvement  of 
it.  For  nearly  half  a  century  it  served  satis- 
factorily that  for  which  it  was  intended. 
But  a  decade  or  more  ago  conditions  had  so 
changed  that  the  people  began  to  think 
that  w  riting  was  not  as  plain  and  speedy  as 
it  should  be,  and  that  something  better 
than  that  which  had  served  for  over  a  third 
of  a  century  was  needed.  A  conscious  need 
was  soon  recognized  by  progressive  teach- 
ers and  authors  and  as  a  consequence  a 
number  of  things  were  evolved  and  pro- 
Ijosed  for  the  betterment  of  the  writing  of 
themany.  Muscular  movement  (arm  move- 
metit)  was  proposed  by  some  as  the  panacea 
for  poor  vvrititig,  and  adopted  by  its'adher- 
ents.  Simplicity  of  form  and  action  was 
l>roposed  by  others,  and  put  into  service. 
\ertical  writing  was  another  reform,  and 
the  one  that  gained  unprecedented  recogni- 
tion. As  a  prominent  penman  and  teacher 
said:  "It  did  this,  not  so  much  because  it 
was  vertical,  but  liecause  the  forms  were 
simple." 

"  Time  alone  can  tell  to  what  extent  these 
reforms,  or  wbicli  of  them,  meet  the  nee<l 
of  modern  conditions.  A  few  things  are 
now  apparent.  All  are  advocating  and  us- 
ing simpler  forms.  Some  are  combining 
movements  and  simplicity  ;  some,  vertical, 
siinplifled  forms  ;  and  some  are  applying 
movement  to  slightly  slanting  simplified 
forms,  and  thus  combining  into  one  homo- 
geneous whole  the  .several  heterogeneous 
methods.  Thus  it  is,  that  out  of  the  old 
there  will  have  been  evolved  a  method  su- 
perior to  it.  The  necessity  of  plainer,  spee- 
dier writing  will  result  in  such  writing. 
Out  oflhe  old  there  will  come  a  better  way. 
We  are  II. .t  pi— i  lIIi^t^-.     Are  your 


C  C  /7/lA//^AJ.  J^er. 


We  sliiill  appreciiitf  the  thoughtfulness  of 
our  friends  who  send  us  news  items.  Any- 
tliintf  in  regard  to  clianges  of  teacliers.  open- 
ing or  closing  of  coniniercial  schools  or  com- 
mercial departments,  movements  looking 
to  the  larger  questions  of  commercial  edu- 
cation, addresses  by  public  men,  on  this 
subject,  articles  in  newspapers,  periodicals, 
or  trade  papers,  bearing  uijon  the  subject  of 
commercial  training  — in  short  anything 
that  is  likely  to  be  in  any  way  interesting  to 
commercial  teachers  as  such,  will  be  gladly 
received.  With  the  co-operation  of  our 
readers  and  Uncle  .Sam  these  coluintis  nui> 
become  very  interesting. 

Mr.  J.  .M.  Mehan,  President  of  the  Capital 
Cit>- Commercial  College,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
has  been  very  sick  for  more  than  a  year.  We 
are  glad  to  learn,  however,  that  he  has  so 
far  recovered  his  health  as  to  take  up  active 
work  In  the  office  again.  Congratulations. 
Brother  Mehan!         ,  ,  » 

Mr.  Giesseman,  Mr.  Crane,  and  Mr.  Wil 
Hams  of  the  four  C's,  made  iin  extensive 
exhibit  of  pen-work  at  the  recent  Iowa  State 
Fair.  They  are  an  aggregation  hard  to 
excel.  *  *  * 

Burdett  College,  Boston,  is  enrolling  more 
students  than  ever  before,  and  that  is  say- 
ing a  great  deal,  for  this  popular  school  cer- 
tainly does  not  lack  in  ninnbers. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Mooar,  the  experienced  secretary 
of  the  old  reliable  Bryant  &  Stratton  School, 
Boston,  was  seriously  sick  during  the  spring 
and  summer.  We  are  glad  to  note  his  re- 
turn to  his  office,  ready  to  push  the  interests 
of  Mr.  H.  E.  Hubbard's  excellent  school. 

G.  E.  Crane  toured  Iowa  with  the  C.  C.  C. 
C.  base  ball  team  during  the  sunnner.  Out 
of  twenty-tlve  games  he  lost  but  four.  We 
suppose  this  to  be  an  advertising  scheme. 
If  so,  we  can  only  remark  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  necessao"  for  a  first-class  school  like 
this  one  to  resort  to  a  sort  of  Kickapoo 
Indian  Medicine  Company's  method  of  at- 
tracting attention,    j  «  « 

Mr.  S.  D.  Everhard,  the  genial  gentleman 
who  presides  over  the  destinies  of  the  Com- 
mercial Department  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
High  School,  Pittsburgh,  spent  his  sunnner 
vacation  in  Europe  as  the  guest  of  the 
Daily  A'eirs,  of  Pittsburgh. 

W.  J.  Lewis,  who  has  charge  of  the  Com- 
mercial Department  of  the  Portsmouth  iX. 
H.)  High  School,  spent  his  summer  vaca-' 
tion  at  Calgary,  Canada,  along  the  Cana- 
dian   Pacific    Railway,  at  the  base  of  the 


Rocky  Mountains.  As  this  is  the  point  of 
departure  ..f  the  Edmonton  Route  to  the 
Klondike,  s.ime  of  Mr.  Lewis'  friends 
thought  he  had  "got  'em,"  and  that  teach- 
ing had  lost  its  charms  for  him,  but  it 
seems  that  he  merely  wanted  to  escape 
from  "  conservative  "  old  New  England  long 
enough  to  fill  his  lungs  with  mountain 
ozone,  and  his  body  with  the  iiulefinabU- 
energ.\-tliat  makes  Western  "  hustle." 

Pierce  School,  Philadelphia,  opened  with 
about  otie  thousand  students  last  mouth. 

The  Gem  Citj-  Business  College,  Uuincy, 
111.,  has  issued  a  catalogtie  showing  an  at- 
tendance last  year  of  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred students  from  thirty-three  states  ami 
territories.  They  expect  onethousand  stud- 
ents this  year.  4  *  * 

From  a  recent  letter  from  that  prince  of 
engrossing  artists.  C.  V.  Howe.  Chicago. 
111.,  we  (luote  the  following: 

George  K.  Kuijgk-s.  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  is 
speudiug  his  vacation  with  me  He  spends 
much  of  his  time  in  our  office  practicing  on 
script.  I  have  never  seen  a  more  enthusi- 
astic admirer  of  the  beautiful  art  than  he  is. 
In  a  short  time  he  will  rank  with  the  verv 
best  script  artists  in  this  or  anv  other 
country.  With  best  wishes  for  thesuccess 
of  the  PE\'>i.\N"-Artist  .\.\i>  BISIXESS 
EdI'C.XTOK.  I  remain,  Frateruallv, 

Charlidx  V.  Howe. 

J.F.Cooper  has  been  chosen  director  of 
the  Connnercial  and  Penmanship  Depart- 
ments of  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Normal  College 
for  the  coming  year.  Mr.  Cooper  reports 
that  prospects  for  a  large  school  this  season 
are  very  flattering. 

Geo.  A.  Parker,  formerly  of  the  Elyria 
Business  College,  Elyria,  Ohio,  is  now  prin- 
cipal of  the  commercial  department  of 
Bnena  Vista  College,  Storm  Lake,  Iowa.  He 
secured  the  position  through  the  Zauer  ct 
Bloser  Employment  Bureau. 

E.  A.  Plummer,  formerly  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  has  accepted  a  position  with  the 
Jamestown  (X.  Y.)  Business  College.  He 
secured  the  place  through  the  Zaner  & 
Bloser  t;mplo>-ment  Bureau. 

Herm  J.  Ferguson,  formerly  of  the  Moun- 
tain State  Business  College,  Parkersburg, 
W.  Va.,  has  purchased  the  Marietta  lOliioi 
Business  College  and  will  devote  his  eiier 
gies  to  this  institution  in  the  future.  He 
has  retained  E.  P.  Miller,  one  of  the  former 
fjwners,  as  teacher  of  penmanship  in  the 
institution.  The  PENM.\X  -  AKTIsr  .\.\I) 
BrsiNESS  EurcATOR  extends  best  wishes 
for  the  success  of  the  new  management. 

C.  R.  Tate,  formerly  with  the  Stanberry 
I  Mo.  I  Xormal  College,  is  now  connected 
with  the  Birmingham  lAla.)  Business  Col- 
lege. He  secured  his  new  position  through 
the  Zanerife  Bloser  Employment  Bureau. 


Ohio,  secured  a  positiitn  with  the  1  )liio  Val 
ley  Business  Coltege,  East  Liverpiol.  t)luo. 

R.  J.  Bennett,  who  for  the  past  three  years 
has  been  connected  with  Wilson's  Modern 
Business  College,  Seattle,  Wash.,  now  has 
charge  of  the  Woodstock  lOnt.i  Business 
College.  In  a  recent  letter  Mr.  Bennett  has 
the  following  to  say: 

"  I  am  glad  to  know  that  \ou  are  making 
a  change  in  the  Pk\.M.\.\  .\\|]  .\Kllsr.  and 
am  sure  that  it  will  prove  an  excellent  aid 
t.ithe  coniMK-rcial  teacher  as  well  as  to  all 
engaged  in  pen  work.  1  have  found  it  at  all 
times  a  valuable  exponent  of  true  worth, 
and  have  been  greatly  pleased  with  its 
make-up."  *  *  * 

C.  C.  Canan  is  now  connected  with  Bank's 
Business  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


B.  O.  Hatch  has  engaged  to  ti 
net's  Business  College.  .Vkron 


ch  in  \\a 


Oh 


Til 


ugh  the  Zaner  &  Bloser  Employment 
I.  J.  A.  Stephenson,  formerly  of  Scio, 


F.  J.  Hillman,  public  accountant  .>f  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  was  recently  called  to  Ohio  on 
business,  and  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  the  editors  of  the  PENM.VX- 
Artist  and  BusiXESs;  Euccatok  a  very 
pleasant  visit.  Mr.  Hillman  has  had  a  num- 
ber  of  offers  to  engage  in  teaching  again, 
and  finally  concluded  to  accept  the  princi- 
palship  of  the  business  department  of  the 
Springfield  Business  School. 

A.  D.  Skeels,  formerly  with  the  Tro^  (X. 
V.I  Business  College,  is  n,iw  teaching  in 
Temple  College,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Through  the  Zaner  &  Bloser  Employment 
Bureau,  J.  E.  Plummer,  formerly  of  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  secured  a  position  with  Eliott's 
Business  College.  Burlington,  la. 

The  Graham  Shorthand  School  was  re- 
cently opened  in  Des  Moines.  It  is  backed 
i)\'  practical,  successful  stenograjjliers.  but, 
at  a  distance,  it  seems  as  though  the  good 
people  of  Des  Moines  ought  already  to  be 
well  served  by  the  three  or  four  large  short- 
hand schools  that  have  been  rnmiing  there 
for  several  years.-     *  *  » 

The  Middletown  (Conn.)  Business  College, 
conducted  by  A.  J.  Harding,  was  recently 
closed.  »  s  s 

Miss  E.  M.  Olmstead,  of  Ihirlforil.  Coini.. 
has  discontinued  her  school,  and  will 
devote  her  time  entirely  to  re|)orting. 

J.  A.  Wiles,  of  the  San  Francisco  Business 
College,  left  the  Pacific  metropolis  April 
ISth  for  a  tour  around  the  world,  going  to 
the  Paris  Exposition  b\  way  of  Hawaii, 
-\ustralia,  Suez  Canjd,  etc. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Burdett,  one  of  the  courteous 
(proprietors  of  the  famous  Burdett  College, 
Boston,  spent  the  summer  in  Europe. 

Chas.  M.  Miller,  the  acconi()lished  proprie- 
tor of  the  Miller  School,  New  York,  spent  his 
\-acation     hobnobbing    with    the    energetic 
president  of  the  Salem  (Mass.)  Commercial 
(Continued  on  Pfi^v  o2.} 
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Qif)9h6^^&uneui\»-^jXii;^  and  ^ulMnel^^diicatyr^^l? 


"Uertical  from  all  Sides" 

PAPEK    KEAl)  BKKORp;  THE  OHIO  COML  ANI> 
SPECIAI,  TEACHERS'  ASSO. 

When  I  received  notice  from  \-(iur  c<nn- 
iiiittee  to  the  effect  tliiit  1  was  Im  ha\r  a 
paper  for  this  meetinu  I  wa^  -Mnirw  hat 
aiiuised  upon  reading  t  h-' -ni  m'h  i  a-^i^iu-d 
I1R-.  That  I  have  had  cori-icl.ral  .!,■  .xinii 
ence  in  teaching  all  styles  of  \ertical  ui  it 
iMi;.  tlii-^  1  am  willing  to  admit,  l.iit  to  lie 
al.h-  to  present  veitical  writing  Ironi  all 
sides    is    another    Qnestion.     -Some     i.eople 


i-at- 


lU-s-,  and  -oni,.  liav  m.atn,-ss  tlirnst  np,i: 
thrill."  ll,,NIliu  Im-,ii  a  pupil  of  Prof.  }*lat 
W.  Sp,n,,i.  ii..  Ill  M-ais  -,,Me  \-v.  it  can 
rea<lil\  l.e  nn.lerslood  how  thoroiiiClilN  I 
had  become  wedded  to  slant  w  ritinii.  anil  as 
1  ha\e  no  faith  or  use  for  divorces  of  anx 
nature.  >on  will  as  readily  mulerstand  liou 
it  shattered  iii>-  heart-strinjtjs,  as  it  were, 
when  this  vertical  writing  was  literall\- 
thrust  upon  me. 

READY  AND  WAITING  FOR  \-ERTICAL 

Seven  years  ago  I  gave  up  niy  position  in 
the  schools  of  >It.  Vernon  and  returning  to 
Mansfield  again  took  up  the  special  work  of 
writing  and  drawing  in  the  i.nl.lir  scliooN. 
I  hadheen  working  in  the  s,ho..|s  l.i.l  a 
short  time  when  1  I.egan  to  f,-,.|  lli,  r,  ^k.,s  a 
disturl.ing  element  in  the  at  m.  i-pli,i  ,■  a-  to 
penmanship.  A  small  clond  appeare.l  on 
theeastern  liorizon.  apiiarentl  v  in  the  shape 
of  a  capital  ■•  \'."  and  it  had  adistinct  1  n  u  p 
right  appearance.  I  felt  satisfied  it  uouhl 
develop  into  a  lieavv  storm,  if  not  a  tornado, 
and  1  tried  to  l.e  prepared  for  it  l.v  the  time 
it  reach'eil  Manslield.  So  w  hen  oiir  superin 
tenilellt  carelessl\  made  the  remark  to  me 
that  I  would  have  to  prepare  mvself  for  ver- 
tical writing.  1  replieil  that  we  were  ready 
and  waiting,  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  turn 
our  paper  straight  on  the  desk. 

VEKTICALIZED     SLANT    WRITING    A 
FAILURE 

I   sure led   in    putting  copv  books  out  of 

t!if -.  h>ii.l-al".iil  a  \  .-a  r  lat.-i  a  ml  rontinii.-d 
lea,  lull-;      -lanl      ^^  rillli:;      -  I  n  i  pi  i  I  i,  ■,  I ,     using 

pi-a.  11,  ,■    liap,a    an, I    pin    cpi,-.      N\    s,  1, ^ 

were  ,I,,ing  g,.,,,!  w,,rk.  as  t,,  l,.-il.ilit\  and 
speed,  when  our  superinten.lenl  asked  for 
vertical  writing.  I  requested  tliat  it  be 
placed  in  the  first  grade  sch,.,ils  al.me.aud 
gradual^-  be  allowed  to  w.uk  through  the 
sch.iols.  Tlien  the  first  gra,l,-  pupils  just 
entering  school,  never  haviii-  l„-,ii  laii:4lil 
writing,  wi.nlil  have  nothing  t,.  unleain. 
This  was. i,.ne.  Then  I  li,-gaTi  t, .  e.\  |.ri  iinenl. 
The  tirst  \  ear  1  sjuiplv  -t  raighteneil  up  the 
slant  writing  with  its  thr,,-  spaci-,1  letters 
and  short  base  turns.  I  s,„,u  realizi-d  that 
was  not  the  thing  to  ,1,..  Tile  regulati,in 
length  of  letters  that  had  sto.nl  the  test  of 
ages,  in  slant  writing.  w,Mild  not  answer  for 
vertical  penmanship.  I  went  to  m  \  sii]ierin 
tendent  and  e.xiilained  matters.  He.  being 
a  good  i.enuian.  readil\  understo,  id  the  dit'li- 
Cliltv.  1  then  realize, 1.  if  there  had  t,,  be  a 
chal'ige  in  the  length  of  letters,  a  ra<lical 
change  unght  as  well  be  made  at  once  t,i 
simpiifv  the  writing  as  much  as  i„.ssible.  I 
made  out  an  alphabet  with  the  capitals  and 
l.iop  letters  tw,.  thir.ls  the  ilistaru  ,■  between 

the  ruling,  and    111, ■  small    l,-H,rs    -tliinl 

-  all  lo,.p-  b,-l,,w  11,,-  lin,'  ,,ii,'  11,11,1  tin- 
distance    l.,'tw,.,ai    tin-    rulin:;.       fl,,-  -u|„Tin 

tendent  felt  this  t,,    bi-  most   t a,li,  :,1,  ami 

advised  'J'^  sptice, I  capitals  ail, I  l,„,p-.  The 
second  vear  I'ound  mv  liist  aii,l  -,■,,, ml 
gradeswriting  verticallv  with  t  li,    J'     -i ,.,,  ,-,1 

caj.itals     ;nul     1 ,s.      The    thii.l     ^,,,i     the 

snijerintendent  admitteil   I    was   n-lu  as  to 

into  tlie'tirst  four  gra.l,-  ,,l  -,  li,'.,.l.  Then 
we  had  a  sxstem  alm,.st  i,l,  i.ti,  al  \vith  one 
,.r  tw,>  ,.f  the  simplest  an, I   ,  a-i,  -t  sn  st,Mns 

pid.lished  today.    Tw,,  spi,,  :  , ,it  ,|s,,u,i 

lo,.l.s;  "t's"  and  "d's"  saiu,  liimlii  .,- 
l,,ol,s;  small  letters  all  ,.n,  -|....  ,  l,ii,i- 
including  "r"  and  "s."  Final  al  .1  .ic\  iated 
t's.  d's,  x-'s  and  g's  were  tisetl;  fidl  round 
turns  oil  all  letters. 

TAIGHT  FOUR  STYLES  AT  ONE  TIME 

Everything  cutoff  the  letters  of  an  ,,rua 

nientai  nature.     From  that  tini,-  ,,ii  \i,'  li.i.l 

no  trouble.     I  began  to  feel  w,    lia,l  w,ath 

ered     the     storm    when    it     bcrann-    iiois,.,| 

abn.ad   that  we  were   not    iisiiu;   ,,,pN    .ks. 

Then  the  st,,rin  broke  ill  all  ilsfun.  Writ- 
ing b,.,,k   agents  began  ,,  -,  iu,"ii  III,-  .''laus 

Held  Boanlof  K.lncation.th,    s linlendent 

and  mvself.  tor,-  .stablish,  ,,px  I Us  iu  the 

schools.  l-'inalU  a  -iium  -1  i,  .n  w  as  mail.- to 
try  twi,  s\steiiis  pla,  lUi;  ,.u,-  in  an  eight- 
room  budding  ail, 1  111.-  ,.llier  in  ala.ther 
eight-r.Kiin  building  on  trial.  This. course 
was    decided    upon.     My  own    system  was 


taught  in  all  the  tither  schools  excepting 
the  ith  and  Stli  grades,  where  the  simplified 
semi -vertical  slant  writing  still  held  its 
own.  >',m  nn.l.-rstan.l  fr.iiii  this  that  I 
taught    r.iiii    -V -1,-111-   ,.f   w  riling  , luring  the 

past    -,  1 1    \  ,Mi.      llii,-,-    V  ,11  1,  ,,1    -^  -t,-ins 

ami  111,-  shnniii!^  s»-(,.|u,  I  -,,,,,■,-, I,-, 1  in 
keeping  the  four  systems  cl.-ai  an, I  ,listinct 
from  each  other,  and  from  this  \-ari.-.l  e.x- 
perience  I  have  realize. 1  tluit  with  flu- 
hearty  co-operation  of  \-,'nr  t.-a.-h.-rs  \, m 
can  niak,- .1  succ, -ss  ,if  au\  st\l,-  of  writing, 
t'astiliu  asi.l,-  all  t  ra,  1  i  I  i,',l  1  s,' ii  isl  nius  tiuil 
c,iii,lilh,ii-  ..I  111,-  ail  ,,r  w  i-iliiig.  what  are 
th,-  laus  that  :;,.\,-iii  III,-  lira,  Ii.  I-  of  w  ritilig 
in  places  where  men  an.l  women  f,,ll,iw  it 
for  a  livelihood  ? 

LEGIBILITY  .\ND  SPEED 
These  are  the  great  essentials.  All  oth.-r 
re.|uiremi-iits  an-  <  ,  ,iii  pa  i  at  i  m-I>  unimport 
ant.  In  iiiakim^  a  ,  ,  .in  |  .a  ris,  ,i,  hi-twe.-n 
slant  ami  Mill,  a  1  wilting,  iii  r,-uar,l  to  legi- 
liilitN  aii.l  sp,.,.,l.  seM-lal  things  must  be 
taken  inlo  r,  .nsi.lerat  ion.  First  and  most 
important  ,.f  all  tilings  to  be  consi.lered,  is 
the.|u.-sti,.ii  as  to  which  is  the  more  natural 
system  r 

ONE  SYSTEM  NO  MORE  NATURAL  THAN 
THE  OTHER 

If  wegixea  little  chil.l  a  slate  and  pencil 
ami  Ikin,-  it  trx  to  writ.-,  we  all  know  what  it 
will  ill..  It  will  tilt  the  slate,  leaning  it 
against  tin-  d.-sk.aud  pinch  tin-  pencif  be 
tw.-.-n  its  littU-  riiig.-r-  and  alleni]>t  to  write 
th.-  co|.\M.u  havi-  gix.-n  il.  an.l  no  matter 
whether  M.iir  .  ,,|..  x\a-  -lanl  or  verti.al.  tin- 
result  of  tin-  chilli's  ,11, Ills  \.  ,11  bi-  bold, -ring 
,111    the    vertical.     W  h  x     neu,      x,-ili,al    than 

slant-     Because  it  is  fh,-  u.itui.il.-      \,, 

-  siiniilx-  because  the  slat,-  is  -i  ,,n-^\i\  l„l,,r.- 
the  chil.l.  tiive  it  a  l.-a,l  p,-li,  ll  ami  ].ap,-r. 
Sonietiines  it  will  liaxe  th,-  edg.-  of  the 
paper  parallel  to  the  edge  .if  the  .lesk.  then 
the  -writing  will  be  more  vertical;  s.iiiie- 
times  in  its  natural  tendencx-  to  move 
ar.iund  in  its  seat  the  paper  xxill  bec.ime 
turned  more  or  less  to  the  left  or  right,  then 
thewritingxvill  be  more  or  lesson  tile  slant. 
If  toxvard  the  left  the  w  riling  will  be  back- 
hallil  more  or  l.-s-,  ,„,  , ailing  to  the  slant  of 
the  |iaiH-r;  if  th,  p  i|.,  i  -I., tits  toxxar.l  the 
right  the  xxriting  \m  1 1  -hint  toxvard  the 
right.  The  natural  -truki-  ,.f  th.'  lienor 
pencil,  when  facing  tin-  desk,  is  straight 
from    us.  a    right    aiigU-   t.,   the   bodx.  and    it 

depends  stlx-  on  the  ]iositii.n  of  the  pai>er 

what  stxle  or  kind  of  writing  will  be  lin. 
ilne.-d.  This  has  been  nix  i-.\  i  ..-ni-iii  .-,  an.l  I 
f.-el  sat  is  111 -.1  that  the  i  .1 1,  -  x  -I ,  ii  i  i  -  u, .  ill, .re 
natural  than   the  otlu-i.      I    i.i-lii-x  ,-  tlu-  main 

obie.-t    of     |. 111. Ill-    scl I    li-arhiiig    is    to    pre- 

liai-i-  pupil-  for  busiu,.--  lil,-,r,.,is,-,pielitly. 
xvrilinu  laught  in  publii  -,-li,„,l-  sh,.ulilbe 
a  good  l.u-ine--  haiiil  w  riling,  and  to  I..- 
stu-li.  iiiust  be  simi.lilied  as  mm  li  as  p,  is- 
sibl,-.  an.l    x-et  not  cut   and    |inini,l       s,,asto 

lose  hirni.     Tuis  thought  bring-  lut u-i.l- 

eration  the  great  essential  ri-i  pn  1 1  iiu-iit  in 
both  slant  and  vertical  xvriting  li-gi  bi  1  it  x-. 
and  also  the  question,  xvhich  is  the  more 
legible  :- 

IT  TAKES  AS  MUCH  TEACHING  TO  ciET 

VERTICAL  AS  SLANT. 

The   legibilitx-  of  either  slant  or  vertical 

writing  deiien.ls   upon    the   stvle  of   letters 

iis.-d.     The  old  stxle  slant  xvriting.  xvitli  its 

Ihri-i-  -l.areil     II isli,-il     lapital-    anil     long 

1,1  li-gibilit  X  ,  XX  ith  tlii-'simi.lili.-il,  tw.i  -pa,'-,'-,l 
ca|)ital-  ami  sh,.rt -loop,-,  1  x,-i-|  i,al  xi  i  itiug  of 
theiiresent  .lax.  Then  again,  tak,-  tli,-x,-r 
tical  writing  more  than  I  x., ,  -pa,,--  high. 
xvhere  the  lo,i|is  above  th,  l,a-,  liu,-  ,  ,x  ,  rla  i. 
tliose  e-xtending  below,  it  will  u,  ,t  ,  ,  .iii|.a  re 
favorablx,  as  l,i  legibilitx,  uilli  llie  plain. 
siin]ilitie,l  sh,.rt  l,,i.|>eil  -i-m  i  x  ,i  1  u  al  xxrit 
iiig.  su.-h  as  is  illuslrat.-il  oil  pag,,'.  in  the 
.\|iril  iiuml.er  of  t  he  I'1-:n.x|  \\  ANIi  .XRTIST. 
.\lthi.imh  I  fill  that  in  the  letter  referre.l  to. 
the  aulliiir  ha-  u-i-il  his  pruning  knife  to.i 
li,-,-lx    f,.i   pulilii    -,  1 1  work. 

.\fti  r  laieful  -luilx  1  have  come  to  the 
conclusion     that     a    good,    ].laiii,    sini|ilitie.l 

vertical  sxsteiu  of  writing,  and   an   i allx 

simiilili.-.i  semi-vertical,. >r  slighllx  siaiite.l 
system,  staml  on  an  .-.pialitx  ,  as  to  natural 
ness  and  legibility.  I  liii.l  H  takes  inst  as 
nuicli  teaching  and  xvatching  to  have  a 
chilli  learn  to  xvrite  vertically  as  t..  write 
slanting.  The  one  thing  in  particular,  I  find 
it  dit^cnlt  to  overcirriie  in  the  writing  of  a 
great  number  of  pupils,  is  the  tendency  to 
tip  the  letters  backward  when  trying  to 
xvrite  vertically. 

NO    SUCH   THING   AS   ENOUGH   SPEED 

Why  do  we  write?  To  express  thought. 
What  ail  unfortunate  thing  it  is  that  we 
cannot  xxrite  more  rapidly.  A  person  can 
think  very  much  faster  than  he  can  write. 


One  of  our  great  needs  in  civilization  today 
is  a  tiiethod  of  writing  which  will  give  us 
greater  speed.  Writing  at  best  is  too  slow. 
After  a  fair  degree  of  legiliility,  the  thing  to 
acciuire  is  speed.  Writing  is  anieans.  Abil- 
ity to  write  is  a  power.  As  so.m  as  a  pupil 
can  write  legibly,  he  should  be  trained  t.i 
write  rapidly.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  leg- 
ibilitx  ,-iii.ugli,  but  no  such  thing  as  si.eed 
e uh.  l-;x,-rxthiiig  ,if  an  ornainental  na- 
ture -111. Ill, I  I...  .lit  oft  fn.in  the  letters  in  the 
interest  of  siieeil :  ..nlv  such  parts  used 
which  are  necessary  to  make  the  letters 
legible.  When  we  trini  an.l  iiruiie  the  letters 
in  this  wavthev  are  not  ..nlv  more  legible 
but  the  liage  has  a  cl.-ar  iiit,  i-I,-gant  and 
pleasing  appearance.  I,,  ar.piii,  si..-e.l  in 
xvriting.  brings  mov.-ni,  iit  iiit,.  ...nsi.lera- 
tioii.  I  have  ha. 1  the  1  .,--t  -ii.  ,  ess  w  ith  t  he 
movement  of  th.- arm  an.l  liaii.l  iiiaiulvbv 
imiinls.-  from  the  shoulder.  It  is  an  e'a.sv, 
tirel.-ss.  natural  uiuscii  lar  in..veiiieiit.  Tlie 
soul  of  all  true  xx  riting.  either  slant  or  ver- 
tical, is  g.iod,  free,  muscular  iii.ivement  and 
without  which  speed  in  writing  is  inipos- 
sihle. 

CANNOT  TEACH  THAT  WHICH  THEY  CAN- 
NOT DO 
My  experience  in  teaching  penmanship 
has"  been  almost  exclusivelx-  in  public 
sch.iols.  I  have  had  ei  .iisidei  able  e-xperi- 
elice  ill  this  particular  Inn  ..f  xM.ik,  however, 
an.l  one  of  the  most  ili-,  ouiamug  things  1 
ha\e  had  to  contend  w  ith  i-  I  la-  iiial.ilit\-  of 
the  regular  teacher  to  present  thexvorkasl 
present  it  to  the  piiijils,  particularly  in  rela- 
tion to  moveinent.  \erx  fexx-  of  the  grade 
teachers   have   aciiuired   a    gi.o.l   inovement 

tea.li  what  thex  I'-aimot  do  t ii.-mseives.  -An 
Mh  gra.le  tea.  lu-r,  principal  of  the  school 
buililiiig.  once  sai.l  to  me  aft.-r  1  had  been 
w..rl,!in;  hanl  witli  her  school  h.r  txxentv 
ininiili-   I,  .nhing   movement   to  her   pupils 

pe.  t  nil  1,,  tTai-h  that  stuS?  'l  can't  write 
with  that  moxenient  mxself.let  al.me  teach 
it."  Whv  .lon't  x-oii  learn  it?  "Oh,  I  can 
xvrite  xvell  enough  to  suit  me,  an.l  fast 
enough  for  all  the  xvriting  I  have  to  do, 
l..-si,les  I  .lon't  believe  1  cull  Id  learn  it." 
■Dout  xiiii  think  vou  could  learn  it  if  your 
liosilii.n  depended  on  your  acpiiring  it ?"  I 
asked.  ■■  (  111  xvell,  if  it  should  come  to  that, 
1  wi.iihl  feel  comi.elle.l  tomake  the  etfi.rt." 
(  iccasiiinallx  there  comes  into  xi.nr  corps 
.f    t.-acli.-rs    a    bright,   ipiick  xvitted    xvoiuau 


.lete 


.1    ti 


i-thingshe  has  to  teach.  Such  a  teacher 
xvill  ;it  at  her  .lesk  an.l  take  the  inst  ruction 
Willi  her  imiiils.  enter  int..  the  very  spirit 
of  xi.iir  teaching  an.l  will  make  a  point  of 
l.-liing  111,-  sell. ,1.11-  -e,.  her  interest  in  the 
l..--,.ii  l,x  l,„,kiiiu  li,-i  apiiroval  when  vou 
niak,-  ail  .1  — ,-ili,,n  ,,r  explanation.  V..I1 
kiL.w  xxh.-ii  xou  l.-axi-  her.  if  there  is  a 
school  in  the  city  that  will  do  your  work 
faithfully,  her  school  w  ill  be  one  among  the 
best. 

I  do  not  insist  in  the  upper  grades  that 
iiiv  pupils'  handwriting  be  just  like  the 
models;  I  believe  in  allowing  personal 
characteristics  to  develop.  Tliev  will  come 
ill  spite  .if  us. 

A  little  prais.-  will  encourage  a  pupil  who 
finds  xvriting  haul  t,,  imiuire.  .\  quiet  jok- 
ing reinaik  ma.  h  ]„  is.iTiallx  toa  box  out  of 
p.isition  will  lau-i  hull  to  assume  the  cor- 
r.-.-t     ,,i,sitii.ii     mill  h     111, .11-    qui.klx     than    a 

command.     T -   -u,  ,  ,  --tul    a-  a    -peiialist 

in  i.nblic  school  xx.uk  xx ,  iiiii-t  liaxe  tlieco- 
i,|,eiation  of  out  ti-ai  hi-i-.  Iliis  lu.-ans  to 
111-  iiiiiiular  xvith  x..iir  tea.  hers,  and  ill  order 
to  1,.-  iiopiilar  with  xi.iir  t.-achers,  vou  must 
•    ■         •  ■     ive  character 


;.-niarall.l  i 

lint  ..f  stii.lx. 

(."^IRS.I  JH.\.\IK  C.  DOW.NKND, 


n  Cittle  nonsense  now  and  Chen, 
Ts  Helisbed  bv  the  Best  Penmen 

•■I'apa.  what  is  a  fiien.l  in  need?"  "A 
man  'round  the  corner  xvlio  xells  '  tire'  xvlien 
a  fellow- can't  think  of  any  "good  excuse  for 
g.iiiig  out  after  supper." 

"  ."'lany  a  man  has  lost  a  lot  of  tnoney 
tlinmgU  the  hole  in  the  top  i>f  his  pocket.^' 

Teacher:  "Tom,  use  a  sentence  with  re- 
sponsibility in  it," 

Tom :  '  When  one  suspender  button  is 
gone  there  is  a  great  deal  of  responsibility 
on  the  lather  one." 


>  DUG  ATiON,sr"fni,.Tei;:;iTLKi 

iou  bv  mail.  X  .t,-„.,il  ralronagM.  Terru3  ioxv.  VVriUj 
BKoWN-S  BUSli-HESS  A.XD  CUKKESPONDENCE 
ICOLLEGE  FAKIBAULT   MINN,    lllli  yiar.  line.) 


msJ^^^itj  /na^/yye€??n^ 


Cbe  Cvpewriter  Girl, 

BY    E.  A.    OLIVER, 

Was  done  principally  with  opaque  water 
color  and  brush.  To  do  such  work,  make 
the  sketch  from  life  and  secure  correct 
preparation  in  your  drawing.  Aim  to  have 
the  sketch  right  in  proportion,  shape  and 
outline  or  your  color  will  be  in  vain.  Then 
begin  to  wash  in  the  darks,  going  over 
them  a  number  of  times  if  need  be  to  secure 
the  required  color.  As  a  rule  it  is  best  to 
work  on  the  various  parts  of  the  drawing 
before  finishing  any  one  part,  as  by  so  doing 
the  relative  values  can  be  watched  more 
carefully.  Masters  and  geniuses  may  do 
otherwise  successfully,  but  we  have  sug- 
gested the  usual,  safe  way.  Finally,  add  the 
little  details,  accents,  and  artistic  touches. 
To  give  your  drawing  a  realistic  appearance, 
a  little  flesh  color  may  be  used  upon  the 
cheeks,  lips,  etc.  Such  an  illustration  re- 
quires much  thought  to  compose  and  much 
care  to  execute.  Study  the  effective  l>ack- 
gronnd. 

CARDS!     CARDS!!     CARDS!!! 

So  nil  "  I  111  I  ii Ill  I  |i  II  w  I  ii.i  theiu  rtne  and  vetchai-jie 

^oU'inl\  Jill-    III  I  .1  11  ill     111  111  iiui-  finest  ai-tistic  work. 
Aciiit^  "  Hill  il       \ililii-.      1.    l:    WOOLFINOTON  &  CO., 


Cessons  in  Engraver's  Script 

number  Tive 

BV    CHARLTON  V.    HOWE,  CHICACil).   ILL. 

The  capital  stem  is  the  foundation  lor 
nearly  one-half  of  the  capital  letters,  and  as 
it  is  a  most  important  factor  in  the  alphabet, 
it  should  receive  much  study  and  practice 
to  be  able  to  properly  execute  it.  It  should 
be  made  three  spaces  in  height  except  in 
theD.G.  Fand  T.  Exercise  Xo.  1  illustrates 
the  compound  curve  and  the  shade  of  the 
stem.  It  commences  and  termitiates  with 
a  hair  line.  The  second  exercise  shows  how 
the  dot  of  the  stem  is  made.  The  Hrst  two 
dots  are  left  open  and  the  last  two  show> 
them  filled  in.  The  top  of  the  dot  sliouhl  be 
one-fifth  of  a  space  above  the  base  line.  It 
should  be  made  round  but  not  too  heav\-. 
The  curve  at  bottom  of  stem  should  be 
round  and  full.  A  common  fault  is  to  make 
it  too  flat.  Exercise  Xo.  .1  shows  the  stem 
complete.  Exercise  Xo.  4  shows  the  ovals 
in  the  letters  P.  R  and  R.  .\  common  error 
is  to  make  the  introductory  shaded  stroke 
too  straight  and  the  oval  too  narrow.  Give 
the  introductory  stroke"sufficient  curve  and 
aim  to  make  the  oval  full.  The  shade<l 
stroke  to  the  right  of  the  stem  in  the  I" 
should  cross  the  stem  about  a  space  and  a 
fifth  above  the  base  line.  The  shade  on  the 
small  loop  is  added  after  the  loop  is  finished. 
The  space  between  the  stem  and  shaded 
stroke  to  the  right  of  the  stem  in  the  P  is 
greater  than  the  B.  The  space  between 
lower  shade  and  the  stem  in  the  B  is  greater 


^. 


than  the  space  bet\\een  the  upper  shade  to 
the  right  of  the  stem.  .Notice  that  the 
small  loops  in  the  B  and  R  point  slightly 
downward  instead  of  ujiward  as  in  the 
Spencerian  forms.  The  space  between  the 
shaded  stroke  at  the  top  and  to  the  right  of 
the  stem  in  the  R  is  slightly  greater  than 
the  space  between  the  stem  and  shaded 
stroke  in  the  P.  The  space  between  the 
lower  shaded  stroke  and  stem  of  R  is  less 
than  that  of  the  upper  shaded  stroke  to  the 
P  and  the  space  between  the  stem.  The 
ovals  in  the  T  and  F  should  be  tnade  the 
same  as  the  ovals  in  the  P,  B  and  R,  except 
they  are  (me  space  in  height  while  the 
ovals  in  the  P,  B  and  R  are  a  space  and  a 
half  and  proportionately  as  wide.  The  ovals 
in  the  T  and  F  end  in  a  compound  curve 
which  should  lie  three  spaces  and  a  half  in 
width  from  the  left  side  of  the  oval.  The 
shade  on  the  coinpiund  curve  should-  be 
placed  to  the  right  of  the  sttni  and  avoid 
making  it  too  strni-lit  or  with  too  much 
curve;  don't  ntakr  the  shade  too  heavy  or 
it  will  have  a  bntu-Ii\  appeiiratice.  Review 
all  the  small  letters  carefull v.  It  is  better 
to  excel  in  the  e.xecuti.in  of  the  small 
letters  tliati  the  capitals,  for  where  one 
capital  is  used,  oftentimes  there  will  be  a 
proportion  of  100  small  letters  to  one  capital. 


eriticisms 

J.    M.   D.    The   principle    fault   with    your 

'  >' in  slant,  spacing 

-^tetit  practice  and 

ivercome  it.    Make 

and  especially  the 

the    various 


i  lack  of 
and  shading.    <>td\  prrsi 
studv  will  enable  von  to  , 
your  letters  mure  rutmd 
anecting    strokes     bc-t 


letters.  Rule  li 
them  with  a  si 
too  heavy;   it  should    I 


:iii;htl\-.  the 
liber.     Cross 


you    ha 


ith 


rk    fr 


itl\ 


iKht, 


erase 
n  t  is 
while 
hade. 
1    the 


y^jmAj/^///fAAyl^yi  '       ■    ■  '^  -^    ^-       -^ 


Compare    v<; 

copv  and  if  it  dr)es  not  lo.ik  i 

find  wherein    it   difiers   fn.ni   tlu-  c<m>v.     L>o 

not   simply  read   over  tbr    inst  nictiinis  for 

practice,    l>ut     study    them     carefully    and 

strive  to  apply  it  in  your  work.    Send  me 

some  of  your  best  work  on  ne.xt  lesson  and 

applv    yourself    faithfuUv    on     the    small 

letters. 

Don't  Take  Lessons  by  Mail 

hi  Writing  or  Pen  Art  before  corresponding  with 
us  THIS  IS  OUR  SPECIALTY.  P^ive  courses. 
S-'S.OO  and  up.  No  free  lessons.  Have  yon  fcen 
oar  latest  novelty —white  ink  on  colored  cards 
and  paper  ?  Your  name  written  16  different 
ways  25c.  1  ilourished  bird  25c,  1  set  very  dashy 
caps  20c,  1  set  business  caps  10c.  Circular  for 
stamp  or  free  with  any  order. 

Western  Correspondence  School  of  Penmanship. 
BOULDER. COLORADO. 


ftNAA\ENTAL 
DESIGN 


Women  can  learn  at  home,  in 
spare  hours  and  at  small  ex- 
pense, to  make  salable  designs 
for    embroidery,    wall    paper, 
china  decoration,  carpets  and 
her  textiles,  book  covers, 
lenus,  etc.  Circular  free. 
Students  earn  while  learn- 
infr.     Our  course,  cov- 
iit:  same  ground  as 
sident  art  schools,  is 


Taught  by  Mail 


<:i|pdTk§^€rviTuirv-£lhlli)t  axid  £^u!MtV4^£«lu«cikr^^ 


ith  no 


possessorot  the; 
panyiriK  loimtc 
was  l)i)rii  ill  Do 
ill  72.  Ill  'SKI  lit' 
to  tliiscmintry\ 
knowledge  of  onr  Ian 
gnagc,  customs,  or  in 
stitutions  and  began  : 
new  life  as  cowboy  oi 
the  plains  of  Wester? 
Nebraska.  In  'Sl'J  lu 
entered  the  Weston 
formal  CoUeKo  at  Lin 
coin.  Neb., and  pnrsnoc 
for  three  years  normal 
commercial,  and  pen 
mansliip  courses.  Ii 
the  latter  he  receivoi 


instrnctioi] 
ley.Wallaci 
and   n.  C. 

develo))od 
sliill.     lie 
\vii\      tlir 
sohonl     by 


from  ] 
■,  Lock 


■,li     tb 
isb  i  n 


dishes,  milkin.4^  cows. 
waiting  on  tables  and 
doing  janitor  work. 
The  next  year  he  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Kinsley  as 
teacher  of  commercial 
work  and  penmanshiii 
in  the  Normal.  The- 
fi>lluwio«-  year  he  at 
tended  the  I'tilversitx 
of      Nclnaska,    paying; 
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sition  at  the  head  of  the  Conmiercial  and 
Penmanship  Deprrtments,  Stanl.erry,  Mo.. 
Normal  School.  After  two  years  of  hitchly 
successful  work  he  resigned  and  opened  the 
Parsons  Hnsiness  College  of  Parsons,  Kans. 
Here  he  has  succeeded  beyond  his  fondest 
expectations. 
Mr.  Olson   is  a   livini;  oxaniploof  sncces- 
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ARTIST 

^t^^f^)    MT.  MCRRIS  COLLEGE, 

CARD  WRITING   A   SPECIALTY 


A  FULL  COURSE 

of  instruction  in  rapid  ,ind  ornamental 
Itttering,  for  Display  Signs,  Show  Cards 
and  Ticket.s,  embracing  Marking  Pen. 
Shading  Pen  and  Brush  Lettering.  A  new 
field  for  clerks  to  increase  their  earning 
capacity.  Mvncw  Hooklet  gives  full  par- 
ticulars.    Write  for  it.     .Address, 

W.  A.  Thompson,  Pontiac,  Mich. 


Freakish.  Frisky  Forms. 

SKVKNIH    111--    .\    SERIES    OF    TWENTY- 
)I   R  SCKIPT  ALPH^VBETS    ILHISTRAT- 
I\(;  .VS  M.-VNY  PR.\CTIC.\L,  PNIQPE, 
()ICX.\TE,  FREAKISH,  CHAR- 
ACTERI.STIC     H.\NDS. 

10  tonus  herewith  presented  are  not  in- 
led  for  business  unless  it  betlie  liusiness 
urd  writing.  For  the  latter  it  is  not  a 
hand  by  any  means.  It  is  rather  a  nov- 
in  the  penmanship  line  than  a  stable 
:le.  It  is  so  in  all  lines.  Fact  without 
•y  is  too  worldly  for  the  hest^and  highest 
1.  People  in  all  professions  need  relief 
1  routine  duties.  They  need  variety  and 
ise.  I,icense  to  do  as  their  fancy  dic- 
s  rather  than  to  dissipate  health  and 
als. 


After  the 


ivork  is  done,  or  to  relieve 
tlio  monotony  of  it,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  person  possessed  of  skill  may  not  revel 
111  hook  iinil  turn  and  angle,  just  the  same  as 
t  lie  tithlete  delights  to  jump  and  turn  and 
twist  and  run.  The  forms  given  are  for  the 
[iiirpnseof  ofifering  suggestions  and  for  invi- 
tation and  inspiration  to  those  who  are 
climbing  the  peninanistic  ladder.  Note  the 
ititoniiingling  of  turn  and  angle,  hook  and 
i>\al,  curved  and  straight  lines.  Pause  at 
most  of  the  sharp,  hook-like  angles,  as  by 
so  doing  you  vvill  be  enabled  to  collect  and 
centralize  your  best  efforts  for  each  succeed- 
ing stroke.  For  it  is  quality  rather  than 
number  of. strokes  in  a  given  time  that  is 
desired.  See  how  niiicli  refinement  of  stroke 
and  lieauty  of  curve  and  oval  and  angle  you 
can  infuse  in  each  form.  Let  themovemen* 
be  free  and  apparently  frisky,  but  under  the 
control  of  the  will  and  eye.  Use  the  fingers 
but  little.  Let  the  action  come  from  the 
anil.  Let  the  elbow  be  the  center  of  action 
for  the  small  letters— it  should  act  much 
like  a  hinge. 

F5ear  in  mind  that  these  forms  are  not 
bread-and-butterwinners  so  much  as  record- 
breakers  and  reputation  makers  in  the  line 
of  professional  skill  and  fancy. 

THE 
TflBLET. 

I.     .\     Set    of     Hlioro- BNGRAVED 

copies. 
L".     CompJete     /ris!rt:c(JOns     tor     pupil 
fine/  lenefier. 
I    :i.     T/iirty-si-x  (eac/iers /oinerf  in  I'.ssu- 

j    4.     /^"fihjiesitoc?^-,      Courtney.      Sa7ser, 
MneherJe,    Crane,    Backus,    Ran- 
som. Tamhly^n,  f'Vy.  Long,  Pentz. 
l^ish,  Bmens.  nnu  others. 
.'j.     Twonty-eisxht   letrsre  pages  8  x  JI. 

(i.  j:se(/  thi.s  year  in  AfefJierson 
l/Cfinsas)  Oollegc;  liansas  State 
SarmnI :  Tame  riistitute.  Port  Oe- 
po.s/l,  Affirj'Janc/ ;  ."'Vurora  {Til.) 
College:  Spenoer'ii  Business  Col- 
lege,  Tiingston,  Ne^v  Yorli,  and 
many  other  setiools. 

7.  .Send  for  terms  for  introduction, 
nnd  30  cents  far  sample  copy  to 

W   C.  STEVENSON,  President, 

Penmen's  Publishing:  Co  , 

Emporia,  Kansas. 
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Cessons    in    Practical     Ucrtica) 
Penmansbip 

BY    E.    E.   I'TTERBACK,   niRECTOR    NANliAI, 

TRAINING,  DRAWING  AND  WRITING. 

ATLANTA   (GAJ   Pl'BLIC 

SCHOOLS 

Being  somewhat  adverse  to  acceptitijL;  ex- 
cuses for  the  failure  to  perform  tliat  wliicli, 
for  some  reason,  has  Iiecome  tlie  cliit>-  of 
any  individual  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  readers  of  THE  Pexjian-Artist  AM) 
RrsiNESS  EorCATOR  will  treat,  in  like 
manner,  any  excuse  I  may  offer  for  not  ful- 
filling my  obligations  to  them.  Permit  me 
to  say.  however,  that  sickness  and  business 
matters  of  considerable  moment  to  me 
made  it  quite  impossible  for  nie  to  ijrepare 
lessons  in  time  for  publication. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  great  obliga- 
tion to  Mr.  Zaner  for  his  skillful  work  in 
supplementing  such  excellent  copies  an^l 
valuable  suggestions  in  the  absence  of  my 
article. 

Precede  your  work  on  this  lesson  b>- a  re- 
view of  the  direct  travelingovalas  illustrat- 
ed on  the  first  i)late.  When  this  has  been 
done  fill  a  few  pages  with  exercise  No.  !). 
during  which  practice  you  should  concon- 
traie  j'Otir  mind  directly  upon  the  form 
j-oii  are  attempting  to  make.  Xotice  how 
the  strokes  are  retraced  when  the  f<)rnis  are 
reduced  to  small  "  a." 

The  advantages  in  this  maimer  of  making 
a,  d.  g.  ri.  and  o.  over  the  more  common 
habit  will  soon  be  obvious  to  all  who  give  it 
a  thorough  and  impartial  trial.  A  few  ill 
directed  eff<.rt-^  will  nut  he  suftlci.'nt  evi- 
dence upon  which  to  formulate  a  positive 
opinior'. 

I  have  used  this  form  in  ni\  m\mi  uritim; 
and  have  taught  il  to  the  |,u|.il-  ..f  the 
intermediate,  gramm.-ir  and  hi.i;h  sch')ol 
grades  for  more  than  two  years,  and  am 
Cfinvinced  beyond  a  doulit  that  it  is  the 
best  method  we  can  use  in  making  these 
letters. 

Theoflener  we  change  flu-  direction  of  or 
reverse  a  motion  in  any  physical  act  the 
more  energy  do  we  expend,  and  hence  the 
fewer  changes  we  make  the  less  is  our  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  energy.  It  is  much 
easier  to  make  the  mider  stroke  or  direct 
oval  turn  than  the  reverse,  therefore  \\  e 
should  aihipt  it  whenever  we  can. 

.Study  the  "d"  exercise  and  practice  it 
carefully,  tliinkinfs  the  forms  while  j-ou 
make  them.    .\ft'-r  the  habit   has    become 


apparently  easy  place  your  watch  before 
\-on  and  see  if  you  can  make  seventy-five 
d's  lie// in  one  minute.  You  should  gradu- 
ally increase  your  speed  to  one  hundred 
"  d's"  per  minute. 

Practice  the  other  exercises  in  regular 
order. 

.\oticethat  tlie  motion  in  ca|)ital  "I"  has 
been  reversed  from  the  time  honored  cus- 
tom and  yet  it  retains  its  identity  and  is 
made  with  half  the  effort  recpiired  by  the 
old  way.  The  motion  is  almost  identical 
with  that  used  in  small  "d." 

When  yon  come  to  the  word  "Madagas- 
car." you  will  find  something  that  will  in- 
terest you.  Write  it  well  eight  times  in  one 
minute  and  increase  your  speed  to  twelve 
words  per  minute.  The  speed  for  the  word 
"Ma<larasz"  tnay  be  increased  from  ten 
words  to  fourteen  words  per  minute. 

}|rt  Paragraphs 

Art  in  general  is  the  w<irk  of  man  upon 
Nature,  her  manipulation  of  the  phenomena 
with  which  Nature  supplies  him. 

-Ml  Art  constantly  aspires  towards  the 
conditifju  of  music. 

Whenever  Art  becomes  imitative,  it  be- 
comes stationarv;  and.  as  soon  as  it  is  sta- 
tionary, it  dies. 

Feeling  rather  than  thought,  sensuous- 
ncss  rather  than  intellectualit \-,  is  the  es- 
sence of. \rt. 

Art  lives  and  grows  by  the  changes  it 
develops,  and  it  is  not  destroyed  by  their 
changes. 

Art  is  primariU-  the  result  of  the  percep- 
tion and  love  of  tiie  beautiful. 

The  imitation  theorv  of  .\  rt  has  ;'i  slight 
truth  to  begin  with,  but  it  presents  us  with 
a  great  error  to  end  with. 

".\rt  is  .Xrt,"  said  Coetlie,  "precisely  be- 
cause it  is  not  Nature." 

\rt 
an<l  i 

On.;  has  no  cloubt  that  as  we  gradually 
grow  wiser  we  shall  discover  at  last  that 
the  eve  -is  a  nobler  organ  than  the  ear. 

—John  Riiskin. 

Painting  is  thought  conve>'ed  to  canvas. 
—  .Ipeller. 


H  eenuine  Feast 

The  initial  number  of  The  Penm.\N-Art- 
IST  .\NIi  Riisinkss  Kin;C.\T()R  reached  mv 
sanctum  this  morning.  In  glancing  over  its 
p.oln-.l\     illn~l  r;itr.l     |..n.;.-,   mo,'    i~    lr,%ited 


Yours  with  heartiest  wisln-  Iim  -ik  ri-~-, 
Aug. '.'S,  ISKK).  I.  i:    1,1-11-. 

Gustus  School,  .^loline.  111. 


Mr.  K.  C.  Atticks,  whose  portrait  appears 
above,  wjis  born  on  a  farm  in  York  county. 
Pa.,  in  1.ST4,  where  he  was  raised  and  received 
his  early  education  by  attending  school 
iluring  the  winter  mcmths.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  passed  the  teachers'  examination 
but  on  account  of  his  age  was  not  assigned 
a  school.  He  then  attended  the  normal  at 
Millersville,  Pa.,  and  received  his  first  in- 
spiration in  penmanship  from  Mr.  G.  C. 
I^^aynor,  now  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

For  four  successive  winters  he  taught 
school  in  his  home  township,  and  attended 
the  normal  in  the  summer.  In  '96  he  grad- 
uated at  Millersville  and  in  '97  he  attended 
the  Zanerian,  and  later  on,  graduated.  In 
'9S  he  attended  Patrick's  Business  College, 
York,  Pa.,  and  taught  in  the  English  De- 
partment for  his  tuition,  expenses,  etc.  In 
the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  engaged  with 
the  Baltimore  I  Md.)  Business  College  where 
he  remained  two  years.  His  work  there  was  ' 
most  ijleasant  and  afforded  him  privile,ges 
for  self-improvement  which  he  wisely  em- 
phiyed.  To  Mr.  Norman  he  feels  specially 
grateful  for  kindness  and  instruction  givcti. 
This  year  he  was  elected  as  teacher  of  pen- 
manship in  the  First  Penn.  State  Normal 
.School  at  Millersville,  from  which  he  had 
graduated  four  years  previous. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Atticks  secures  employ, 
ment  at  home  is  alone  evidence  of  his  true 
worth,  both  as  regards  ability  and  character. 
He  is  above  the  average  in  skill  and  intel- 
lect, and  as  to  character  and  morality,  he 
enjo^-s  a  most  enviable  record.  The  profes- 
sion is  certainly  the  better  for  his  l>eing  iu 
it,  and  we  predict  for  him  success  in  his  new 
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Cessons  in  $epia  Paititina 

number  Cwo 

BY   W.    F.   r.II.JKlRF,,  CAXIIIX,  OHIO 

Ha\-lng  learned  to  spread  on  or  "  wash  in  " 
the  sepia  evenly,  let  ns  try  to  get  different 
tints.  For  this  piirixise  composition  pic- 
tures are  very  good.  It  is  supposed  you  are 
able  to  draw  well,  for  this  is  the  Hrst  essen- 
tial. Take  diflferent  sized  oblnngs  and  in 
these  draw  flowers  or  other  plant  forms  to 
till  this  space  in  proper  proportion.  8tud\- 
your  draw  ing  to  see  if  you  have  it  arranged 
natural,  not  too  nearly  tilling  the  space  to 
be  decorated,  for  this  is  a  sort  t>f  decorative 
scheme  for  such  as  cover  designs  and  page 
ornamentations. 

In  the  dogwood  drawings,  after  tlie  outline 
is  carefully  made  in  pencil,  a  very  light 
tint  of  sepia  is  "washed  in."  beingcareful  to 
get  it  on  quickly,  and  leaving  the  flower 
untouched,  but  painting  right  over  leaves 
and  stems.  After  this  is  dry,  we  mix  a  lit- 
tle more  paint  so  as  to  get  a  slightly  darker 
shade,  and  paint  stems  and  leaves:  after 
this  "coat"  is  dry,  a  still  heavier  black  of 
sepia  is  painted  over  the  leaves,  giving  us 
the  three  degrees  of  color.  Then  the  outline 
is  brought  out  liy  tracing  over  the  original 
pencil  lines  with  the  color. 

The  five  smaller  designs  from  copies  were 
painted  in  the  same  manner  by  seventh 
and  eighth  grade  puT>ils.  Xnte  the  evenness 
of  tinting  on  the  backuround  ..f  the  tret 
border. 


Brt  Decorations  in  Public 
Schools. 

The  decorations  of  scliool-ro,,nis  with 
works  of  art  is  not  a  fad  or  cra/.e.  but  a 
means  of  education  adopted  in  our  best 
schools. 

Well-selected  pictures  for  the  walls  or  a 
school-room  have  a  two-fold  value  :  First. 
they  develop  a  love  for  the  beautiful  : 
second,  they  serve  to  impress  the  lessons 
taught  from  text-books. 

One  of  the  attributes  implanted  in  every 
human  breast  is  a  love  for  beauty,  some- 
thing entirely  outside  the  realms  of  util- 
ity, something  apart  frotu  our  material  ex- 
istence The  fact  that  this  characteristic  is 
not  manifest  in  all  men's  lives  does  not 
argue  that  it  has  been  left  out  in  their  make 
up.  The  imiversal  instinct  is  not  shown  be- 
cause it  has  not  been  developed.  The  ma- 
jority are  trained  to  recognize  only  that 
which  contributes  to  their  physical  neces- 
sity. 

In  the  natural  surroundings  of  the  masses 
there  is  little  beauty  to  be  observed  and  few 


opportimities  for  development.  There  i>- 
but  one  institution  to  which  we  can  look  to 
inaugurate  a  great  and  lasting  reform  ;  to 
overcome  the  baneful  effects  of  our  crowded 
lives— the  public  school.  The  most  valuable 
period  for  character  building  is  the  first  ten 
years  of  a  child's  life.  The  mental  tablet  is 
then  clear,  the  impressions  engraved  there 
on  cjin  never  he  wholly  effaced. 

In  the  early  spring  time  of  life  the  germs 
of  promise  may  be  nurtured  and  developed 
by  the  skillful  hand  aided  by  suitable  sur 
roundings.  or  they  may  be  allowed  to  fall 
into  premature  decay  through  ignorance 
and  unfavorable  conditions. 

Ti^o  much  ca!in»»t  be  said  for  the  correla- 
tion of  art  with  other  common  school  stud- 
ies. The  half-formed,  dim  idea  grows  in 
clearness  when  presented  to  the  eve.  .\rt 
makes  the  commonplace  more  interesting 
by  approaching  it  from  the  imaginative 
side.  Dry  historical  facts  when  illustrated 
with  photographs  and  engravings,  at  once 
becomes  intensely  interesting,  and  are  so 
impressed  upon  the  mind  that  they  are  not 
easily  forgotten. 

The  drawing  teacher  would  gladly  turn  to 
a  picture  on  the  wall  to  illustrate  the  prin- 
ciple of  perspective  or  where  lights  and 
shadows  should  fall.  She  cannot  accomp- 
lish another  and  higher  pniposeof  her  work, 
that  of  leading  children  by  means  of  their 


own  attempts  into  touch  with  minds  that 
have  given  expression  to  their  high  con- 
ception in  painting  and  sculpture,  without 
the  school  environments  is  such  that  her 
efforts  are  supplemented  by  the  presence  of 
some  of  the  masterpieces  of  art. 

The  primary  aim  of  those  interested  in 
placing  works  of  art  in  the  school-rooms,  is 
not  amusement,  norentertainment,  nor  dec- 
oration, though  the  place  where  the  child 
spends  the  majority  of  his  waking  hours 
should  be  made  bright  and  cheerful,  home- 
like and  attractive,  Imt  to  bring  the  pupils 
into  direct  and  constant  conmiunication 
with  that  which  will  awaken  in  them  a  love 
for  all  that  is  beautiful,  and  the  power  to 
put  beauty  into  tlieir  own  work  and  their 
lives. 

The  many  good  bonks,  a( tractix  el.\  illus- 
trated that  have  been  ptdilished  in  recent 
years,  and  through  public  libraries,  placed 
in  the  handsof  boys  and  girls,  have  without 
doubt,  to  some  extent  crowded  out  the  de- 
moralizing or  worthless  dime  novel,  so  re- 
productions of  the  best  there  is  in  art,  that 
now  can  be  obtained  so  reasonablj-,  will 
crowd  out  the  meaningless  daub  and  the 
innnoral  picture. 

MK.S.  CLl.NTU.X  .MOdKE. 
—Business  Educator,  Butte,  Mont. 
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Jiutoinatic  Cctterins 

Show  Card  Ulork.    number  Cw« 


BY    G.  \V.   HES 


n'TAWA.   ILL. 


Materials  needed;  black  card  l>oard  11x14 
inches:  marking  pens  0,  1,  3;  gold,  white, 
and  pink  ink ;  and  a  pencil  compass.  Draw  a 
line  lengthwise  through  centre  of  board  with 
pencil.  Do  same  with  engraving.  ,Study 
3'our  laj'-out.  Compouml  curve  will  be  hard- 
est. Set  compass  to  draw  circle  seven  and 
one-fourth  inches  in  diameter;  place  com- 
pass on  a  point  six  and  five-eights  inches 
from  top  of  hoard  on  centre  line  and  swing 
part  of  base  line  in  centre.  Change  compass 
to  eight  and  one-half  inch  circle  and  place 
point  one  and  one-fourth  inches  from  right 
side  of  board  at  the  very  top  and  swing  to 
right.  Same  on  left  side.  This  gives  finish- 
ed BASE  LINE  as  I  have  it,  if  you  have  done 
as  I  say. 

"  Zanerian  Alphabets"  is  made  with  Xo.  1 
mark,  pen  except  "Z"  which  is  Xo.  .1  pen. 
Above  your  base  line  as  above  swing  parallel 
lines  seven-eighths  inch  above  for  top  guide 
line.  Make  your  lettering  follow  curves. 
"Alphabets"  is  three-fourths  inch  high  and 
letters  are  as  wide  as  high. 

All  other  lettering  is  with  "0"  marking 
pen  and  is  exactly  seven  sixteenths  inch 
high,  except  where  caps  are  used  which  are 
five-eights  or  a  little  over  in  some.  Lay  out 
your  card  first,  you  have  height  of  lettering. 
Rule  head  and  base  lines.  Figures  are  one 
inch  high.  When  white  is  thoroughly  drA', 
take  some  thin  pitdi  in  marking  pen  Xo.  1 
and  put  dots  on  Zanerian  alphabets.  The 
remaining  treat  with  "0"  pen  "  holding  up" 
a  straight  line  across,  filling  in  with  gold 
ink.  I  use  compass  forcurve  lines;  alsc^  use 
a  ten  cent  ruling  pen  for  curves  and  lines 
with  gold.  All  lettering  is  done  with  white 
ink.  .Stir  your  ink  with  a  clean  stick.  Have 
ink  well  mixed  and  pen  clean. 

The  bright  student  will  readily  see  how  he 
may  work  this  up  on  white  board  with 
colored  ink. 

For  best  work  on  blackboard  received  up 
to  Dec.  1st,  a  prize  of  ll.'iO  in  work  is  offered. 
Try  it;  don't  be  afraid;  ask  questions;  it's 
not  so  hard. 

[Mr.  Hess  informs  us  that  for  eighty-four 
cents  he  will  send  a  l>lue  print,  full  size,  of 
the  design  with  this  lesson,  showing  color 
scheme,  etc.  This  represents  actual  cost 
for  printing,  mailing,  etc.— Editoks.  J 
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number  Cwo. 

In  this  lesson  take  particular  care  to  shade 
and  slope  uniformly.  Do  not  make  any 
wedge-shaped  shades  but  endeavor  to  get  a 
uniform  color  between  head  and  base  lines. 
Kead  the  last  sentence  again  ;  it  is  important 
that  it  be  kept  in  mind. 


Jl  Short  liistorv  of  ttlritlna* 

BY   W.    H.    LOTH  HOP. 

Of  the  thousands  who  are  using  the  pen 
daily  but  few  realize  that  the  development 
of  the  hand  writingof  the  present  has  taken 
centuries  to  reach  the  perfection  of  the 
letters  of  today.  From  the  earliest  records 
to  which  man  has  access  its  progress  can  be 
traced  step  by  step,  century  after  century, 
and  from  the  pictured  writing  on  ancient 
monuments  to  the  running  hands  writing 
<»f  today  the  transition  can  be  traced.  The 
records  that  were  made  early  in  the  Chris- 
tian era,  show  the  beginning  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  current  hand,  and  its  knowledge 
being  confined  to  a  few  who  exercised  their 
learning  in  laboriously  drawing  or  printing 
the  characters  representing  the  letters. 

The  most  marked  changes  occurring  soon 
after  the  invention  of  the  Roller  Press,  and 
which  event  has  had  a  lasting  influence 
upon  our  handwriting. 


The  Monk  who  ..rnamented  his  text  witli 
elaborate  and  beautiful  designs,  sometimes 
in  gold  and  colors,  and  the  regular  scribe 
^\'ho  engrossed  the  text  of  a  book  fomul 
their  occupation  gone  as  engrossers— l>egaTi 
to  teach  the  art  to  others  where  as  l>efore 
the  advent  of  the  press,  they  were  contimi- 
ally  employed  in  the  preparation  of  books, 
charters  and  edicts  that  required  knowl- 
edge as  well  as  skill  in  the  use  of  the  pen. 
Hut  few  could  write.  The  monopoly  practic 
ally  held  for  years  by  the  few  was  broken 
and  a  rapid  development  of  the  current 
liands  followed.  At  first  the  press  gaveimi 
tations  of  the  work  of  the  Scribes,  and  it  is 
recorded  that  the  printers  would  leave  the 
spaces  used  for  initials,  to  be  filled  by  the 
Scribes  and  afterward  dispose  of  the  book 
as  the  work  of  a  penman  throughout.  Soon 
followed  the  invention  of  new  types  and 
forms  exerting  a  great  influence  upon  the 
hand  writing  of  today.  Especially  Italian 
of  The  Aldi— they  not  only  copied  the  round 
hand  of  Italy  as  they  found  it,  but  also 
undertook  to  regularize  and  reduce  to  sym- 
metrical arrangement  the  more  cursive^ 
hands  used  for  ordinary  purposes.  In  effect- 
ing this  they  produced  eventually  the  beati- 
tiful  leaning  characters  known  as  Italics, 
which  easily  executed  with  the  pen  on  ac- 
count of  their  flowing  lines  and  leaning 
position,  soon  became  the  model  of  the  hand- 
writing of  France  and  England,  and  indeed 
of  the  greater  part  of  Europe."  "  The  Ger- 
mans, however,  in  forming  their  modern 
running  liand  independently,  deviated  so 
far  from  the  Roman  or  Italic  ordinary  fiirms. 
that  their  cursive  hand  is  not  intelligible  to 
foreigners."  "The  fine  round  leaning  hand 
thus  formed  in  Italy  and  specimens  nudti- 
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Italy    in    sufficient    numbers    to    influence 
those  countries,  except  by  slow  degrees." 
(To  be  continued.) 

Bartlett's  Bombshell 

Mr.  C.  M.  Bartlett,  of  The  Bartlett  Com- 
mercial College,  Cincinnati,  O.,  has  issued 
a  large  28-page  catalogue  of  the  Department 
of  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  of  his  insti- 
tution. We  quote  the  first  sentence,  which 
is  as  follows: 

"This  pamphlet  is  issued  to  present  to 
the  public  our  reasons  f<»r  tnaintaining  that 
theGreir^is  the  best  system  of  shorthand 
in  existence,  and  tluit  the  Touch  System 
is  the  best  method  of  operating  the  type- 
writer." 

It  is  not  often  that  a  school  issues  such 
an  expensive  publicat  i(»n,  the  main  object 
of  which  seems  to  »>f  to  "boost"  a  system 
of  shorthand  ratlier  tluiu  win  students  for 
the  institution. 

It  presents  some  pretty  strong  arguments 
and  testimonials  in  favor  of  the  Gregg  sys- 
tem, which  will,  no  doubt,  arouse  to  some 
extent  the  promoters  of  other  systems,  if 
they  wish  to  prevent  further  inroads  into 
their  ranks. 

The  PENMAN  AKTIST  AND  BUSINESS  ED 
rcATOK  takes  no  sides  in  sucli  matters,  but 
no  matter  how  we  may  incline  as  regards 
the  best  system  of  shorthand,  two  things 
wf  think  all  will  concede:  they  are,  that 
the  "Greggites"  are  presenting  their  claims 
with  unusual  vigor",  and  that  they  are  cap- 
turing a  good  many  of  the  shining,  short- 
hand lights  of  the  profession. 

Let  the  good  war  wage  merrily  on,  and  let 
the  liest  triumph. 


CATALOG     ADDRESS      BY     A.     D.      SKEEL3 
THE  TEMPLE  COLLEGE.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 


GILLOTT'S  PENS 

FOR  FINE  WRITING, 

Nds.  1,  170.  30:).  601  E.  F.  1068. 
FOR  ARTISTIC  U5B  In  fine  drawings, 

Nos.  659  (Crow  Quill },  290, 291, 837, 850 and  1000. 
FOR  GENERAL  WRITING, 

Nos.  404.  3.32.  603 E.  F..  (iOI  E.  F..  1044. 1047. 1060, 
and  CocET-HousE  Series  1064,  1065,  1066. 
FOR  VERTICAL  WRITING. 

Nos.  IU45.  RM6.  1047.  1065.  1066,  1067. 

FOR  BROAD  WRITING, 

Nos. 294. 3S9;  Stub  Pc>lutss49. 1U03. 1043. 1071,1083. 

Sold  Uedah  Paris  Ezpositioi,  1873  and  1889. 
And  THE    AWARD    AT    CHICAGO,    1893. 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  OF  PENS. 

Joseph  Gillotl  1  Sons.  91  John  Street,  New  York. 
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School.  They  went  to  "Jersej-'s  foreign 
shore"  and  fished.  Tliey  allege  that  they 
caught  halt  a  thovisand  luckless  denizens 
of  the  deep,  hut  they  do  not  tell  us  the  price 
of  fish  down  there.  However,  they  are  true 
sportsmen,  and  never  fish  for  "suckers," 
either  at  home  or  abroad. 

Mr.  I.  E.  Dwyer,  recently  principal  of  the 
Brockton  Business  University,  Brockton, 
Mass..  will  be  in  charge  of  the  commercial 
department  of  the  West  .Springfield  (Mass.) 
High  School  this  year.  Mr.  Dwyer  is  a 
Western  man,  full  of  vigor  and  capable  of 
doing  excellent  work  along  broad  lines. 

C.  E.  Doner,  who  for  several  years  has 
been  the  graceful  penman  of  the  Spencerian 
Business  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  resigned 
his  position  in  July.  He  spent  his  vacation 
in  New  England  with  Editor  Gaylord,  and 
last  month  entered  an  academy  in  Gran- 
ville, O.,  to  prepare  for  a  four  years'  college 
course,  which  he  will  afterward  take.  Mr. 
Doner  is  a  noble  young  man,  of  splendid 
character  and  singularly  winsome  disposi- 
tion. -\s  a  professional  writer  he  stands  as 
near  the  summit  as  any  man  need  care  to  go. 
He  will  yet  be  heard  from  in  more  inthi- 
ential  work. 

H.  B.  Lehman,  many  years  ago  a  student 
at  the  Spencerian,  under  P.  R.  Spencer,  Jr., 
has  taken  Mr.  Doner's  place.  Mr.  Lehman 
has  rare  skill,  and  has  filled  satisfactorily 
the  most  important  positions  in  the  coun- 
try: Sadler's  B.  &  S.  Business  College.  Balt- 
imore; Spalding's  Business  College,  Kansas 
City;  and  the  famous  Northern  Indiana 
NoruKil  School,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Mr.  James  Kea,  one  of  the  brightest  teach- 
ers in  Packard's,  was  honored  iby  being 
asked;  to  contribute  to  the  June  number  of 
Success  the  address  he  gave  at  the  ban- 
duet  of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers' 
Association  held  in  Boston  last  April.  Mr. 
Kea  had  another  article  in  the  July  .Suc- 
cess entitled  "Why  Many  Fail  to  Obtain 
and  Hold  Good  Positions." 

A  new  commercial  department  has  been 
established  in  the  Wakefield  (Mass.)  High 
School,  and  Miss  Alice  F.  Morse,  formerly 
commercial  instructor  in  the  Atlantic  City 
(N.J.)  High  School,  will  have  charge  of  it. 


W.  W.  Fry  spent  his  vacati 
ler  home  in  .\tlanta,  Ga. 


at  h 


Mr.  R.  J.  Shoemaker,  the  able  proprietor 
of  Shoemaker  &  Clark's  Fall  River  Business 
School,  was  married  to  Miss  Caroline  Sher- 
man Read,  of  Fall  River,  June  27th.  Every- 
one who  knows  Mr.  Shoemaker  will  gladly 
join  in  congratulations  and  good  wishes. 


Handsome  advertising  matter  comes  to 
our  desk  from  the  Polytechnic  Business 
College,  Oakland,  Cal.;  Bliss  Business  Col 
lege,  North  Adams,  Mass.;  Chandler  Short- 
hand Normal  School,  Boston;  and  the  four 
C.'s,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

C.  S.Clark,  whose  article  in  this  number 
of  The  Business  Educatok  will  be  read 
with  great  interest  by  every  commercial 
teacher,  is  now  engaged  with  the  New  York 
Institute  of  Science,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Clark  has  sold  his  interest  in  the  Fall  River 
school  to  his  former  partner,  R.  J.  Shoe- 
maker. *  *  « 

F.  L.  Haeberle,  recently  with  the  Poly- 
technic Institute,  BrookU'ii,  N.  Y.,  has 
charge  of  the  commercial  department  of  the 
Shattuck  .School,  Faribault,  Minn.,  this  year. 

Miss  Lillian  Edgerly,  formerly  in  charge 
of  the  shorthand  department  of  the  Brad 
ford  School,  Boston,  will  this  year  have 
charge  (jf  the  connnercial  department  of  the 
Danvers  (Mass.)  High  School. 

A.  W.  Dudley,  who  for  many  years  has 
been  with  the  Metropolitan  Bxisiness  Col- 
lege of  Chicago,  has  purchased  from  John 
R.  Starr,  the  Marshall  Business  College  of 
Marshalltown,  Iowa.  The  school  will  be 
removed  to  the  Woodbury  Building  and 
w:iU  occupy  the  entire  third  floor,  the  first 
being  occupied  by  the  First  National  Bank. 
This  is  a  very  fine  new  building,  with  all 
modern  improvements,  and  has  been  espec- 
ially arranged  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  school.  No  school  anywhere  has 
better  quarters.  The  floor  space  is  60  by  SO. 
The  equipment,  though  very  good  now,  will 
be  increased  and  improved.  Mr.  Dudley- 
will  have  charge  of  the  commercial  work. 
and  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Carroll  B.  Johnston, 
who  has  had  several  years'  business  experi- 
ence and  is  now  cashier  in  the  General 
office  of  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  will  assist 
and  look  after  the  business  affairs.  Mrs. 
Belle  Dudley  Johnston  will  have  charge  of 
■  the  shorthand  and  typewriting  work.  Mrs. 
Johnston  has  had  several  years  of  very 
successful  experience  in  a  large  business 
office.  The  school  will  hereafter  be  known 
as  Dudley  Business  College. 

The  Central  Business  College,  Toronto, 
Ont.,  have  every  reason  to  expect  a  very 
large  attendance  during  the  present  season. 
Their  enrollmment  for  the  past  year  was  as 
follows:  Commercial,  300;  shorthand,  31; 
telegraphy.  49;  and  their  average  daily  at- 
tendance during  the  winter  months  was 
about  360,  .Surely  this  institution  is  well 
patronized. 


Ha 


e  you  read  our  ad.  on  page  45— Western 
spondence  -School  of  Penmanship? 


Specimens  Keeeived 

Some  exceptionally  well  written  cards 
came  from  C.  H.  Freiich,  Goldy  Commer- 
cial College,  Wilmington,  Del. 

.-\  letter  in  a  splendid  business  hand  and 
some  sigu:itures,  etc.,  in  a  tine  ornamental 
style,  came  from  A.  K.  McDewitt,  formerly 
penman  in  Scio  (Ohio)  College.  He  says 
th:it  the  future  of  their  institution  seems 
uiuisually  bright. 

Some  very  finely  written  cards  came  from 
A.  R.  Klotten,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Klotten 
is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  masters  of 
the  pen. 

W.  McBee,  a  fine  penman  of  Allegheny. 
Pa.,  sent  a  lot  of  cards  written  in  different 
styles.  His  work  is  good,  and  we  doubt  not 
that  his  customers  are  well  pleased  with  his 
work. 

W.  F.  Giessenuin,  of  the  C.  C.  C.  College, 
Des  Moines,  la.,  favored  us  with  a  photo- 
graph of  a  large  set  of  resolutions  he  re- 
cently engrossed,  Mr.  Giesseman  is  an  all- 
round  peimi£in,  educator,  man. 

J.  D.  Valentine,  Jr.,  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  sent  a 
number  of  well  executed  signatures,  etc., 
in  the  ornamental  style. 

H.  C.  Franz,  penman  in  the  Metropolitan 
Business  College,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  sent 
a  lot  of  exceptionally  well  written  cards. 
Mr.  Franz  is  pushing  his  work  up  with  the 
best  of  them. 

J.  D.  Long,  Boulder,  Colo.,  sent  some 
splendid  business  writing  on  blue  paper 
witli  white  ink. 

H.  O.  Keesling,  penman  in  the  Indianap- 
olis (Ind.)  Business  University,  sent  a  lot  of 
very  well  written  cards  of  various  colors, 
and  a  well  executed  letter  in  the  artistic 
style..   All  were  written  with  white  ink. 

S.  C.  Bedinger,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  a  student 
of  C.  W.  Ransom,  sent  some  good  business 
writing  which  shows  that  he  is  mastering 
the  work  nicely. 

W.  K.  Conner,  penman  in  Bridgewater 
(  Va.)  College,  sent  several  pages  in  niasterly 
business  writing  and  some  very  well  written 
cards  in  the  ornamental  hand. 

F.  S.  Heath,  Concord,  N.  H.,  sent  his  sub- 
scription to  The  Penman-Aktist  .\mj 
Business  Educator  for  one  year,  and 
also  enclosed  some  excellent  specimens 
of  ornamental  writing.  Mr.  H.  is  certainl>- 
one  of  the  best  penmen  who  is  not  engaged 
in  the  work. 

A  poster  or  show  card  design  done  in  col- 
ors on  dark  paper  with  the  automatic  shad- 
ing pen  bv  Mr.  G.  W.  Hess,  Ottawa,  111.,  is 
received.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  the  prac- 
tical and  the  pretty-  combined  — of  business 
and  beauty  wedded  into  one  harmonious, 
serviceable  whole. 
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ated  and  about  the  facilities  at  my 
command  My  oflfice  is  at  140-146 
Moni-oe  St.,  in  the  very  center  of  the 
business  district.  To  the  left  of  my 
office  is  the  largest  electrotyping 
plant  in  Chicago,  to  the  right  is  an 
engraving  establishment  employing 
at  present  twelve  men.  That's  why 
I  can  watch  your  work  from  start  to 

finish.  I  understand  the  r-- 

cesses  of  engraving  thoroughly  and 
consider  myself  a  judge  of  Zinc 
Etchings,  Half-tones  and  Woodcuts. 
My  price  for  Zinc  Etchings  is  6e  a 
square  inch.  Half-tones  15c.  I  will 
see  to  it  that  your  copy  is  right  be- 
fore it  is  engraved  and  examine  the 
plates  before  they  are  shipped.  Let 
me  hear  from  you. 

R.    E.    HUMMEL. 

ENGRAVER  AND  ARTIST, 

140  BisSELL  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Tiints  on  Illustrations,  Etc. 

number  Six 

BY    K.    K.   Hr:>lMKL,  CHICAtit),  ILL. 

A  flourishing  branch  of  commercial  art  is 
the  drawing:  of  pen  portraits  for  reproduc- 
tion. The  style  of  pen-drawing  most  stiit- 
alile  for  reproduction,  on  account  of  their 
j<ood  printing  qualities,  is  the  careful  me- 
chanical style. 

On  page  79  in  Zancr's  book,  "  Portraiture," 
is  an  excellent  specimen  of  this  style  of 
portraits,  so  is  the  one  made  by  K,  .Sii^nmnd. 

The  i>ortrait  by  Banzenmacher  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent style;-  it  is  highly  artistic,  full  of 
character  and  a  true  likeness.  We  insert 
this  here  to  facilitate  comparison  between 
the  mechanical  and  artistic  styles. 

The  mechanically  drawn  portrait  is  in 
demand.  The  strong  parallel  lines  are  clean 
and  orderly  and  make  My  Lady's  cheek  ro- 
tund and  smooth  looking  and  His  Lord- 
ship's hair  and  whiskers  appear  always  well 
groomed.  Tliis  quality  of  smoothness  and 
slickness  may  possibly  have  considerable 
to  do  with  the  demand. 

When  drawitig  a  portrait 
it    is  essential   to   lu:  ' 
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R.  E.  Hii 


BY   A.    F.    BANZENMACHER. 


n  eetn 

GENTLEMEN:— Your  September  inimber  i 
a  gem,  and  overflows  with  the  best  there  i 
ill  the  lines  of  penmanship  and  coniinercit 
etluciition. 

With  congratulations  and  best  wishes,  w 
are,       Sincerely  and  fraternally  ^'ours, 
Sadlek-Rowe  Co., 

Aug.  25, 1900.  Baltimore,  Md. 


Cbe  Best 

W.  K.  Conner,  a  line  business  writer  in 
Bridgewater  tVa.)  College,  writes:  "  I  notice 
that  The  PEN?t.\N  .\NIi  ARTIST  has  taken 
upon  itself  a  new  name,  and  that  it  will  be 
a  monthly.  I  am  glad  i>f  it  for  I  can  hardly 
wait  until  it  comes.  It  is  the  best  penman- 
ship paper  published." 


Increase  YourSalary 

Semi  1'.  i-ents  lur  3  muiitlis'  trial 
subscriptiuii  to 

•THE  BOOK-KEEPER." 

for  book-keep*.'!-,  ci-liiii  -  .iml 
business  men.  Ii  ^^lll  tiM,  ii  \^,\] 
book-keeping,  sh^i  r  li.ui.i   |..i)iii  in 


ship.  law. 


E.H.  BEACH.  tDITOR. 


li^htnnik-.iik-uluti.iii-,  ..r<-.  $1.00  a  year. 

The  Book-Keeper  Publishing:  Co.,  Ltd., 

38  Campaa  BIdg:.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Subscribers  to  Thk  Book-Kkei-ek  ret-eive  a,  certilic-ate 
of  luembei'ship  in  TllF.  Book-Kreper  Supply  Clcb  which 
entitles  them  to  speuial  discounts  on  oftiee  supplies. 


ie:El-A.I3"X"    OCTOBIEE,    15th:- 

PITP'S  Tweijiieiii  Century  Business  Dictation  Book 

AND  LEGAL  FORHS. 

(/»  Ordinarii  Print.  I 

Containing  an  tip-to  date  collection  of  gkni'INE  letters  which  have  been  used  in  the  transaction 
of  ACTUAL  work  in  large  American  business  Houses,  covering  fifty  distinct  lines  of  business— each 
business  separate-Legal  Korms,  and  a  judicious  selection  of  practice-matter  for  general  dictation. 
\lso  chapters  on  Spelling.  Punctuation,  Capitalization,  and  Short  Practical  Talks  with  the  Aiuanueii- 
sis.  This  work  is  specially  compiled  for  the  teacher,  the  beginner,  and  the  advanced  student,  and  all 
prigressiveschools  WITHOUT  REFERENCE  TO  THE  SYSTEM  OF  SHORTHAND  T.\UGHT. 

Every  teacher  of  shorthand  will  see  at  a  glance  the  immense  viilue  of  this  work  as  a  means  by 
which  students  may  study  .\merican  Business  Correspondence  AS  IT  ACTU.ALLY  IS. 

Size  5'jx7i.t  in  2S 6  pages.  PRICE,  stiff  boards  and  cloth  back,  75c.;  Cloth,  $1.00.  Single 
copies  for  examination  to  Teacher  and  Schools  only  38c.  and  50c.,  respectively.  Special  introductory 
rates.     Write  for  specimen  pages. 

Isaac  Pitman's  Complete  Phonographic  Instructor. 

New  and  revised  edition  for  1900.    This  work  is  now  being  extensively  adopted  by  the  leading 

hiisiness  pollco-es  thronehout  the  country.    Oflicially  adopted  in  the  common  and  high  schools  of 

( ire'iler  New  York.    Contains  over  16,000  engraved  shorthand  cuts.    2.52  pages,  cloth,  gilt,  price,  $1.60. 

Send  for  24-page  catalogue  containing  description  of  over  one  hundred  works  in  shorthand. 

'ipeeiinen  pa-'cs  and  copy  of  "  Pitman's  Shorthand  Weekly  "  free. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  Publishers,  ''llT.hf^^^' 
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Mr.  F.  II.  .Swei-t.  uh.,.-..i-  ijortriii 
herewith  and  wliose  art  appears  o: 
page  of  this  number  of  the  PA  AM)  B.  E.. 
at  the  age  of  nine  hecanie  interested  in 
penmanship  through  penu\ansliip  journals. 
and  later  studied  and  practiced  wood  en- 
graving and  crayon  portrait  work.  While 
keeping  books  in  '92  he  turned  his  attention 
to  chalk-plate  engraving  and  later  did  such 
work  on  a  number  of  Eastern  journals,  his 
specialty  being  portraits  and  cartoons. 
The  past  year  he  has  been  engaged  in  pho 
tographic  work,  letter-head   designing,  etc. 

The  title-page  design  speaks  volumes  for 
his  originality,  fitness,  and  artistic  sense. 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  ever  pre- 
sented in  a  penman's  paper.  His  business 
cards  and  letterheads  are  unique,  delicate, 
and  attractive.  ?lr.  Sweet  knows  how  to 
apply  beauty  to  business.  The  title-page 
herewith  is  a  combination  of  pen-and-ink, 
opaque  water  color,  and  photographic  work. 
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Brown  Entertains 

The  following  article  was  clipped  from 
The  GaJeahurKiin.i  Evfiiitiif  .Vuil  <,t  Aug. 
25.  It  gives  a  good  idea  of  what  the  ener- 
getic G.  \V.  Brown  is  doing  in  shorthand. 
Mr.  Brown  is  at  the  head  of  seven  business 
colleges  in  Illinois,  and  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  few  men  who  can  successfully  maintain 
a  chain  of  high  grade  institutions: 

The  Teachers  lustitiil.-  ai 


id 


d    t. 


L-h      tNl- 


lir 


ith 


I  111-  lll.Tiiiiit;, 

an  e.vhiliition  iiv  lli.ni.-  M  1. 1. 1.iid.irf.  a 
vear-old  student  of  tlie  <^.n■■J.^  school 
thicago.  This  b..\  i-a  l.riylit  little  fellc 
and  it  is  only  fair  tn  liiiii  to  -a\  that  lie  li 
had  no  special  preparation  and  liail  never 
before  been  called 
e.vhiliiti 


such 


ct  \i 


thi 


typ. 


d  took 


■at  I 


^hortliand  i 
nute.fr 
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.rdsp, 
lice  loiikilUi  at 
it  blindfold, 'd,  : 
L-  l.lackb,iai,l  '.!'.> 


latt. 


test 
■ctly 


,1s  per 
which 


iided  to  I'o.f.  (o,- 

When  the  kerclii,!   x>a-   ■■in., Mil    Ir his 

eyes  he  rapidlv  ri-a.l  In-  in  n,-  m  ith, ml  aTi 
error.  He  then  wrote  r.::i  u,.nl-  per  iniiiute 
at  a  desk,  blindfolded,  and  read  liis  n,it,-s 
accuratel\-. 

The  exhibition  was  given  not  so  much  t,) 
show  tlie  possibilities  of  the  Gregg  s\-steni 


and  of  touch  t\-pewriting,  but  rather  to 
demonstrate  their  simplicity  by  showing 
what  could  be  accomplished  by  ordinary 
school-room  training,  even  with  one  so 
3'oung. 

The  exhibition  was  witnessed  by  several 
pr<">iiiinent  citizens,  wlm  pronounce  it  re- 
markable. 

President  Brown  left  this  morning  for 
Peoria,  and  the  teachers  go  to  their  several 
homes  tonight,  for  a  week's  rest  before  the 
openinii,,!"  the  fall  term. 

Profs.  (;re:;g  ami  Mosier,  who  have  been 
the  instructors,  express  theiuselves  as  well 
pleaseil  with  the  roiilts,  ami  as  satisfied 
that  th,'  slii.rthaml  ami  t  \pewritiiig  teach- 
ers of  IJrown's  Husiiiess  Colleges  are  well 
prepari-.l  ti.  iiresent  these  two  important 
subjects  t'.  their  students  during  the  com 
iiiM  \ears.  The  teachers  are  loud  in  their 
liraise  of  the  week's  work,  and  the  hos- 
pitalitv  sli,iwii  tliein,  not  onlv  bv  President 
lirowu  and  Principal  Caldwell,  but  bv  the 
citiiiens  of  t;alesburg  generally. 
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OHIO  BUSINESS  KEEPm^^^e    i^E^o 

rMcrrriTTC  SHORTHAND  and  TOUCH 

II^ISIIIUIE  TTPEWRITIKG. 

OUR  MOTTO  :  UP-TOOATE  IN  EVERYTHING. 
ROWLAND  &  ROGERS,  Props. 

V.  M.  C.  A.  BUILOINQ.  COLUMBUS.  O. 

Circulars  Free. 

Ha\e  >-ou  read  our  ad. on  page 4r>— Western 
Correspondence  School  of  Peniiianshipr 


INBELLLSHHENTS  looue. 
TOM    H.  POUND 

STATION  U.       CHICAGO,       ILLINOIS. 


ill  send  you  one  dozen  of  the  finest  Written 
Cards  in  the  world.     Enclose  a  2c.  stamp  for  po.s- 
tajje.     Trv  lis  and  see. 
BOSTOH  PEN  ART  CO.,  Sonth  Boston.  Mass. 


Taking  Turkish,  Vapor,  or  Medicated  Baths. 

irlusuriM.jrii  IlorSl'RINi;Smy.„ir.i»uI10Mlif..rTHI!KErl-:NTSea,h. 
KlvSTKILaiicI  KKl-KliSllIMi.    Ill  VK.S  I'OWEK  TO  TIIK  IIR.AIN.    Our 
i,M|.r.nea  THKU.MAL    BATH    CABINETS  are    ArTOMATIOALLY  con- 
s', that  you  can  su[,i>ly  y  urself  with  drinking  watfr  and  Biionge  the  face 
A.\     ASSISTANT.       Our    Cabinet    Baths   produce    perfect   HEALTH. 
SS,  VIGOR,  and  BEAirTY.     Willcnre  KHEUMATISM.NEUEALGIA. 
,,    I.i.liriiT'-   .ind    M.ilaria.      PHl'SICIANS  recommended   them  for  WOMAN'S 
I'BIJ':  Bli>,,J  and  Skin  Diseases.    Thermal  Baths  purify  the  blood,  invigorate  and 
ire  system  by  0Den,n«  the  SEVERAL  MILLION  PORES  01'"  THE 
illini;  from  the  system  bv  profuse  PERSPIRATION.  ALL  THE  IM- 
ACins.   AND    POISONOUS   MATTER   which,  if  retained,  cauas 
sickness  and  premature  death. 

CES  $5.0*1  to  $13.00.     Write  for  our  Catalogue  before  buying  a  Bath  Cabinet, 
want  enterprising  MEN    and    WOMEN    to  represent  us  EVERYWHERE. 

territory  given.  Standard  Bath  Cabinet  Co.,  Toledo.  Ohio. 


FOR  HALF  TONES  and  ZINC  ETCHINGS 
that  will  be  AS  NEAR  PERFECT  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  them,  send  your  orders  "  Frankliixward  " 


COLLI  M6US.0,  6-2-1900 


We   are   also   prepared  to    furnish   you   ^^^ith 

Original  and  Effective  Designs  and  Illustrations 

Franklin  l:E!£f^i:i^^p1SS  Company 

341=3S1    Dearborn    Street       #       ^       #       CHICAGO 


SPECIAL    OFFERS. 


In  order  to  still  further  enlarge  tlu 
some  extrenielv  liberal  offers. 

These  offers  are  not  intended  to  l.t 
desire  to  take  advantage  of  them  to  d.i  so 


L-reasin/^  circulation 


)f  The  Pennian=Artist  i 

be  withdrawn  at  ai 


lid  advise  perso 


THE  BEST  HOME  STUDY  WORKS  YET  PRODUCED. 

The  works  described  below  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  cheap  books  on  the  market,  niauy  of  which  are  a  jumble  and  rehash  of 
specimens  of  all  sorts  thrown  together  without  regard  to  their  proper  presentation  so  as  to  be  of  value  to  the  home  student. 

Our  books  have  been  prepared  at  a  large  expense,  especially  for  the  home  learner,  and  unquestiouablv  form  the  most  valuable 


plete  series  of  home  stud>- publications  ever  attempted  in  these  lines  of  work.       "*  "'       "  "*^,  .  p- 

student  at  tliL-  beginning  and  takes  him  over  a  thoroughly  graded  and  complete  course  of  study  and  practice. 

1  known  to  our  profession,  and  the  instructions  accompanying 
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■  l)fst  results 
mbrr.if  the  j 


It  that 


ig  ki 
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laking  rapid  prc.gress  and  ; 
irrespoMdeiK-e  instruction. 

Whatever  branch  vou  wish  to  master,  subscribe  for  the 

ilh  that  branch.     Then  go  to  work.     (If  you  desire  a  numlu 

1  Mamaal  of  -Siniplitied  .Sc 

Business  Penmanship.  - -.-  -,  Zanerian  Cotnpeiid' 


t  grade  and 
le  can  fail  to  le 

e.l  l.x  subscribing  f.)r  The  Penman- Artist  and  Business  Educator,  and  using  it  in  connection  with  these  works. 
]tanis  lessons  m  the  same  branches  treated  by  the  books,  and  these  monthly  lessons  will  fire  your  ambition 
or.ls.  wlKii  you  receive  a  cop.\  of  the  jouriuil  each  month,  it  will  act  as  a  splendid  stimulus  to  go  ahead  with 
I  housauds  are  now  taking  our  lessons  in  this  way,  and  we  have  the  first  complaint  vet  to  receive.  All  are 
highly  pleased  with  the  \v.)rk.    Then  the  expense  is  but  a  tritle  when  compared  w  ith  the  usual  charges  for 


Vertical  Penmanship 


iCo 


Busi; 


Ornamental  Penmanship ]  ^"^^Orname 


journal  and  secure  one  or  all  of  the  works  mentioned  herewith  in  connection 

r  of  the  works  at  one  time,  w  rite  for  special  prices.) 

ript.  Engrossing,  Designing,  s  New  Zanerian  Alphabets. 

f  Lettering,  Etc.  >  Ames'  New  Compendium. 

j  Portraiture- 
Pen  Drawinz  Light  and  Shade. 

*  ;  Sketchiugfrom  Nature. 

I  /aiierian  Pen  Studies. 
Flourishing Zaner's  Gems  of  Flourishes. 


ess  Penmanship, 
lanship. 

lanship 

to  inform  yourself  thorougliU-  on 
if>rk  can  be  very  profitably  read  Iv 


P-A  and  Business  Educator  one  year  $1.00 


New  Zanerian  Alphabets 


1.50 


Both  for  $1.85 


$2.50  . 

IS  a  book  containing  a  great  var- 
ietv  of  alphabets  -plain  and  artistic 
—such  as  are  used  b\  engrossers. 
While  it  contains  about  all  thesens- 
ible  st\les  of  alplial.i-t-..  with  hun- 
dreds .if  m..iliti.;,t  i.  .i  i-  ,111.1  -Hies. if 
finish,  it  al-..  .ont.,n,-  numerous 
plates  of  em; I  "--11 '-  ->  t  i  i.l .  .U-signs, 
such  as  .lipl..nia-.  r .-.  ,liil  i.ais.  cer- 
titicates.  title-pages,  etc..  giving 
splendid  examples  of  the  application  of  the  letters,  etc.  It  is  just  the 
book  vou  need  if  vou  wish  to  d..  pen  lettering,  such  as  tilling  or 
makiiig  diplomas",  engrossing  resolutions,  .icsigniiig  attractive 
iliploiiras.  etc.  It  tells  and  shows  li..u  to  learn  to  do  the  w.irk  that 
c.imiiiaii.l-  big  iirices.     Ideas  aii.l  secrets  as  to  pr.icesses  emplo\ed 
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Pen  man- Artist  and  B.  E.  one  year $1.00] 

Zanerian  Theory  of  Penmanship 


1.00-1 
1.00  I 

2  0o) 


Both  for  $1.55 


P-A  and  Business  Educator  one  ye 
Manual  of  Simplified  Script  (shi 


cj^i 


(^tAipl. 


IS  a  book  of  17(i  pages 
which  deals   with   the 
numerous    problems 
pertaining  to  writing. 
It  should  be  read  thor- 
oughly   by    everx-   one 
interestetl  in  penman- 
ship. It  unravels  many 
knotty-  questions,  and 
d  investigation.    It  is  a 
IS  write.    There  are  some 
i>  are  not  good  teacher.s. 


Both  for  $  1 .00 
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P-A  and  Business  Educator  one  year 
Progress - 


trast  and  skill,  get  it  and  ha 
Mailed  securely  in  tube. 


Both  for$l 
$1.50  j' 
IS  C.  P.  Zaner's  masterpiece  in 
flourishing.  It  represents  an  eagle 
winging  liimself  through  intricate 
curves  and  branches.  It  is  on  the 
finest  of  plate  paper, '22  x  28  inches. 
The  original  of  this  design  hangs 
on  the  wall  of  the  Zanerian  Art 
College,  and  is  valued  at  $100.  If 
you  admire  beauty  in  curve,  c.in- 
ig  it  oil  your  wall. 


year $1.00  ) 

'  ""      Both  for  $1.55 
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Penman-Artist  and  B.  E.  one  year-     .  $1.00 

Compendium  of  Simplified  Vertical  Penmanship       .50 


""^'^'^^^^^^-^^^ PeiCE  50  CENTS, 

ded.     If  you  wish  t.i  learn  vertical  wri 


Both  for  $1.00 


$1.50 
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ft     published 
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Penman- Artist  and  B.  E.  one  year $ 

Ames'  New  Compendium  of  Engrossing 


1 .00  I 
5.00  I 

0.00  J 


Both  for  $3.00 
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We  have  purchased  the  entire  edition  of  this 
lie  pulilished.  The  edition  is  very  limited 
gone,  or  beCore  the  price  goes  up,  which  it  i 
scarcer. 


VlphabetSj  Headings,  Designs,  Res 
"age    Certificate,    Diplomas,    Etc.,  Etc. 
'ork  and  no  more  will 
Order  before  all  are 
on  will  as  it  becomes 


We  will  accept  stamps  (ones  or  twos),  but  prefer  money  orders 
for  amounts  above  one  dollar.  Do  not  send  foreignmouey,  foreign 
stamps,  or  personal  checks.  Ai\  premiums  sent  postpaid.  We  will 
send  the  journal  to  one  address  and  premium  to  another  if  desired. 
Atld  ress, 

ZANER   &    BLOSER,   Publishers, 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO. 
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Sadlcr=Rowc  Co.'s  Publications 


* 


m 


Have  a  certain  characteristic  originality  in  method,  subject  matter 
and  arrangement,  which  has  won  for  them  a  conspicuous  distinc- 
tion for  superior  merit  in  the  estimation  of  commercial  educators. 

THE  BUDGET  SKSTEM  OF  BOOKKEEPING 

Came  as  a  revelation  of  new  ideas  in  teaching  the  laws  and  prac- 
tice of  bookkeeping  and  modern  office  practice.  It  has  since  been 
accepted  as  the  standard  by  which  all  others  are  measured.  It 
was  the  first  AND  TODAY  IS  THE  ONLY  SYSTEM  THAT 
WILL  PASS  THE  INSPECTION  OF  THE  PRACTICAL 
ACCOUNTANT  AND  BUSINESS  MAN.  They  indorse  it 
because  it  accurately  reflects  the  actual  work  of  the  counting  room 
and  office,  and  imparts  such  a  training  as  will  make  it  unnecessary 
for  the  beginner  to   unlearn  things  when  he  accepts  a  position. 


THEJ     IIVDUOTIV^K     SKT     OF* 

COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  BOOKKEEPING 

FOR    DISTRICT,   GRAMMAR   AND   HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

Supplies  6  to  9  months'  work.  Used  in  State  Normal  Schools  of  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
and  other  states.  Recognized  everywhere  as  unequaled  in  method  and  practicability.  Cost — very  low. 
Adopted  in  many  hundreds  of  Public  Schools  this  fall — an  instantaneous  success.  Send  for  sample  sheets. 


WE    ALSO    PUBLISH 
gadget  System  of  bookkeeping 
Sadler's  Series  of  Arithmetics 
Richardson's  Commercial  Aavf 
Snglish  Correspondence 


THE    FAMOUS 

SiHings  Synthetic  Shorthand 
Swift  and  Reliable  Shorthand 
ig)riting  Wessons  Jhat  Jeach— 

and  a  complete  line  of  Blanks  and  Stationery. 


Catalogue  and  Price  Lists  sent  to  Teachers  and  Sclioul  Officers  only.    Correspondence  solicited. 

SADLER-ROWE  m    Baltimore. 


MD. 


DEPOSITORIES. 


For  the  convenience  of  our  customers,  we  have  depositories  for  the  sale  of  our  books 
atul  supplies  in  the  following  citiejs.     Direct  correspondence  as  follows  : 


Boston. 

Edw.  K.  Barb  &  Co.    -  ...  -'.i^ii  bt. 

ebicaflo, 

A.  C.  McCluro  &.  Co.    -    215  Wabasb  Ave. 
eineinnati, 

Robert  Cl/^rk  Co.     -     ai-5  K.  Kourth  St. 


ntlanta. 

Southern  School  Book  Supply  Co. 

Dallas, 

Dallas  Book  Co.    ■    ■     ■     -402  Main  St. 

C«s  Hnaelcs, 

L08    ANOBLEa    llUBINESS  COLLXOE. 


Salt  Cake  eity, 

Kkeler  Sc  Hinckley,     -     410  Templeion. 

Omaba, 

Meqeatm  Stationary  Co.  1308  Farnam  St. 

San  Francisco. 

Whittakkr  &  Ray  Co.    -     723  Maikci  SI. 


(♦> 
(»> 


ffy 
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::5-.:v.iKi_ TQM    H. POUND      CHI.     99. XlKVg. 

COL/VMBVS,       OIHO. 
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B  (Uarr  Blast! 


fO  ALL  UP-TO-DATE  BUSINESS  TRAINING  SCHOOLS 
^    TO  WHOM  THESE  PRESENTS  MAY  COME 


Greeting : 


KNOW  YE,  THAT  I,  J.  W.  WARR,  MANAGER,  OWNER 
AND  PROPRIETOR  OF  A  MODERN  PRINTERY  LOCATED 
IN  THE  CITY  OF  MOLINE,  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS,  HAVE 
PREPARED    
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Separate  and  Distinct 
Specialties 


SETTING  FORTH  THE  CLAIMS  AND  ADVANTAGES  OF  A 
BUSINESS  EDUCATION,  CONSISTING  OF  LEAFLETS,  CIRCU- 
LARS, BOOKLETS,  BROCHURES,  PAMPHLETS,  FOLDERS,  Etc. 
AND  HAVE  PUT  THEM  UP  IN  A  NEAT  AND  TASTY  BOX 
TO  BE  MAILED  FREE  OF  CHARGE  TO  THE  PROPRIETOR 
OF  ANY  BUSINESS  OR  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE  MAKING 
DUE  APPLICATION  FOR  SAME. 

FIRST  AND  LAST  CALL.     ADDRESS  AT  ONCE, 

J.  w.  WARR MoLiNE,  Illinois. 


Audito 


'THe  PuDiic  flccountani"  n";?or"AV^coum- 

"       "  Office    Men    and    Bookkeepers. 

1  Practical  Accounting  by  -well 
known  Public  Accountants,  points  on  current 
business  law  and  the  questions  set  by  the  Boards 
of  Examiners  throughout  the  world.  Send 
Twenty-Five  Cents  for  Four  months'  trial  sub- 
scription, You  will  continue.  $1.00  per  year. 
Single  copies  10  cents. 
THE  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANT  PUBLISHING  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 


EDUCATION. 


■nm^'h,     populiiT    and    prac 

,  vlj     OORutDpuNDENCE. 
Ml.NN.     IUi.iear.tlQC.) 


LEARN  MORE    ^    #     EARN  MORE 


//^STUDY/ 


IK-        "T^ 

Speml  A  our  spun-  time  and  a  little  spare  clianRe  in  getting  an 
fdiicatioiithat  will  make  voiir  services  more  valiiable-that  will 
imt  nior,'  Tiioiiex    in    x  our  "p"eliet.     Prove  what   is  in   \(m.     Write 

l,,r  free  1 1;  -liowini;  li""  von  can  take  a  complete  course  in  the 

NATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTIIUTE  in  auv  of  the  following 

Departments  or  Scl Is  of  which  the  Institute  is  composed: 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  BUSINESS,  SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING, 

ENGLISH,    ENGINEERING,    JOURNALISM,    SCIENCE  AMD  LANGUAGES. 

Not  necessarv  to  leave  lionic.  Will  not  interfere  with  vour 
present  empl.ivment.  You  uimn  tm^iI,.  -mall  monthly  payments. 
A  large  corps  of  profess.. r>,  -ki.Iik,!  .-  of  the  leading  Colleges 
and  Universities,  will  teach  \on,  ^  on  can  study  one  subject  or 
take  a  complete  course.    K\ei,Mhin,i;  i> 

TAUGHT    BY    MAIL. 

Congress  has  authorized  us  to  confer  degrees,    (lur  Department  of  Civil  Service  Examina- 
tions will  prepare  von  to  obtain  a  go\-ernment  ixi: 
illustrated  catalogue  of  the  snhject  in  which   v 
free  on  request.        AUDKESS— 

NATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTITUTE, 

26-40  Second  National  Bank  Building.  Washington,    D.    C. 


TtttlTRRYMRAVIfJd  CO. 

HIOII  GRADE  BOOK  AND  COMMERCIAL  ILLUSTRATORS. 

it roLUMBU5, r\.\  \ 


/ 23  ^  s  ^  y  ^fO    "/o 


Y 


GOOD    PENMANSHIP    IS    A    MONUMENT    TO    CARE,     INDUSTRY.     AND    PERSEVERENCE. 

Care    If  I  were  to  epitomize  into  one  word  that  which  I  perceived  to  be  the  one  chief  essential  in  and  for  good  penmanship,  that  word 

would  be  care.    Carelessness  is  Ihe  chief  cause  of  poor  writing,  while  care  is  the  chief  cause  of  good  writing.    Be  careful,  first,  to 

Secure  the  right  general  movement,  second,  to  acquaint  yourself  with  a  simple,  strongly  legible  alphabet,  and  third,  to  watch  closely 
details,  such  as  angle  and  turn,  retrace  and  loop,  spacing,  etc.  Strive  to  avoid  conimou  ei  rors  as  persistently  as  you  endeavor  to 
acquire  good  forms  and  easy,  enduring  movements.  Do  all  work  with  as  much  care  as  circumstances  and  time  will  admit,  and  never 
go  be.vond  legibility  in  speed.  You  will  have  to  use  gray  brain  matter  in  learning  to  write  well  the  same  as  in  learning  to  shoot 
well,  play  ball  well,  talk  well.  ..r  do  anything  well  that  is  as  difficult  as  the  art  of  writini;  well,  and  as  desirable. 


/s 

/  2    3    ^   S   i 

'o    J    S'    ^    0 

///////////////////////////// 

2/     VV//V     -^Z/Z/Z/Z/Z///Z/£^// 
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no.  IS    Figures  are   used    more  a 
iiiitiiistakahJe.    Context 


ire   each  da; 
iting  aids  c 


L-lv   le 


nd  their   importance  increases   thereby,     bigures   should   be 

to  decipher  letters,  but  in  numbers  each  figure  must  stand  on  its  own  merits: 
cannot  depend  upon  its  neighbars.  Study  the  forms  closely;  draw  them  carefully  once  or  twice.  Do  not  begin  the  figure  /  with  a  short, 
pward  or  horizontal  stroke  or  it  maybe  mistaken  for  7.  Keep  the  oval  of  (>  low  or  it  may  resemlile  0.  Do  not  curve  the  final  stroke 
f  2  downward  or  it  may  be  confounded  with  :i.  The  !l  is  an  abbreviated  g.  Begin  .S'  the  .same  as  U.  Invert  it  and  it  looks  like  .s'. 
I  void  large  loops  in  the  center  of  .V  and  .5.  Learn  to  be  sure  and  rapid.  Let  the  hand  rest  lit  need  not  slip  on  the  little  flngeri  in 
laking  figures.  Use  hand  rather  than  finger  movement.  Take  one  form  at  a  time  and  fill  paifes  of  it.  always  systeuKiticall\  .  until 
ou  can  make  it  unmistakable  and  quickly. 


/6 

/  z  J  V   S  Lj  y  ^  o 

i^^C>:i^2ry/cj3 

7  T-T'f'^T^^T'P^^P 

/  z  3  ^  s  ^  y  ^  f  0 

S  ^  ^  3  /   0   ^/f  ^ 

<^o    ct/o    cy'o   a^o   '^0  ^y'o  '^0 

/  1  3  ^  s  (:>  y  s^f  o 

I'j  0  7  J  ^  w  0  /  ^ 

Ya  Yo  ^0  Y^  Y  'V<^ 

/  1  3  "^  s  (o  y  b-  ^  0 

s  zo  y  J  w  3  r^  / 

cy/c^    £Z^    ^sy^    a^    c^3 

/zs'^sL.  -y^yo 

/Gy3  0^yi^5 

y^  (k)  (u)  (p  (^  (5D(^ 

/ z  3  ^  s  c   7^70 

zo  z  s's'  ^  0   %-  0  1  L, 

V  '^y^^  <^^<:>i,9z.cy 

no.  1*    Begin  and   finish  each  form  with   a  firm,  sure  touch,  rather  than  with  an  elastic,  uncertain,  spasmodic  action.    Keep  figures 

in  columns  by  training  the  eye  to  take  in  the  colunms  while  making  the  figures.    Make  all  figures  about  the  same  size.    The 

«  may  extend  above  and  the  7  and  .9  below  the  other  forms.    Begin  2  and  3  the  same,  and  finish  the  .V  and  5  alike.    Figures  may  be 
joined  but  there  is  no  nece.ssity  for  it,  as  there  is  in  letters.    If  you  do  join  them,  avoid  such  combinations  as  n  and   7,  .5  and  7,  etc. 

.Study  and  practice  the    C     %    etc.    characters  critically  and  carefully.    As  they  arc  a  combination  of  letter-and-figure  forms,  the 
movements  should  be  a   mixture  of  finger  and  arm.    Quickness  is  as  essential  as  plainness,  when  it  comes  to   business. 
where   these  forms  are  employed   most.    Therefore  write  the  characters   rather  than   draw  them.    "Re  quick"  is  a  mode 
injunction.     "Be  sure"  is  as  necessarv  todav  as  before  quickness  was  demanded. 


id    that 


^     ^^^jt^XJ:  ^l.U:Xt^U^  .z^_z1_^^:l^^^i- 

_^t<,;tte.^  ^Z^^.2^Z^^^  .^ZttJ-Z^z!^^^  ^,Z^^:^iz!^/^^^^;:^^^Z^^^^-..2^^'^^^Z^^>2^--Z^ 
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(^dTU^Sbmncin-^lhUidt  cincl  Su^id^^ducotfCrr^^ 


no.  17  Mnkf  till-  compact  exercise  with  a  free,  artii  iiKiveiiient  -  tlie  fo 
produce  a  Kra^-  tint  witli  as  few  white  or  black  spaces  as  possible 
and  rapi<I  inoveiiieiit  with  no  pause  at  tlie  base.  The  t  is 
pen  in  inakinj^  it,  and  panse  slightly  at  the  top  before 
loop  the  I  or  it  will  be  mistaken  for  the  /,  and  never 
wrong  letter.  The  pen  nia'N-  be  raised  in  joining  those 
if  you  can  make  it  better  and  easier  by  so  doing.  Write 
and  cross  the  I's  carefully.    See  that   there  are  no   angles  at    the   bott 


arm  working  diagonall.\  in  and  out  the  sleeve.  .\im  to 
The  second  and  third  forms  need  to  be  made  with  a  free 
a  tall  /  with  a  cross  instead  of  a  dot.  Do  not  raise  the 
starting  <lown  in  order  to  secure  a  good  retrace.  Never 
place  the  cross  after  the  letter  as  it  then  crosses  the 
with  wide  spacing.  Use  some  finger  action  in  this  letter 
the  word  titrcr  about  ten  times  in  a  minute  and  dot  the  J 
tlu-  words    gi\en.     Finish  each  w..rd  as  carefullv  as  von 


begin  it.     I'se  a  free  and  apparently 


lent  at  all  ti 


?;>^  ?97  9?^  ??/  7?^  ?9?  :m;^2yz^^  ?z<m>ny?^ 

?7  7j?7?l7/?7  7Z/?m^7Z^  ?2/7my?W 


/(  .       //'Y^-c^---?^T.--^<'T--1L--->-T- -i^  ^        /V2^^:-<'-'Z-'!^'7'Z-<^^Z-^7-7''Z^^       /iLf^^-L^    AA',/le-5 


no.  IS     Make  the  exercises  on  the  top  line  with  an  easy, 

arm  movement  and  do  not   pause  at  the  bottom. 

the  base  and  round  at  the  top.  Avoid  loops  at  the  basi 
joining  to  small  letters,  see  that  the>'  are  finished  with  t 
the  rate  of  about  fit)  M'si  a  minute,  and  the  A'  at  about  tli 
only  more  up-and-down  and  less  lateral.  Watch  the  spac 
little  more  space  between  w.irds  than  between  letters.  V 
can  be  trained  to  make  letters  well,  easily,  and  rapidlx    - 


rapid  motion  at  the  rate  of  about  ITS  down  strokes  to  the  minute.  I'se  pure 
Begin  the  -V  and  A'  with  a  dot  or  short  dash  and  keep  the  letters  .sharp  at 
:"  and  angles  at  the  top.  When  finishing  the  letters  above  the  line,  as  in 
urns  instead  of  angles  at  the  base  line.  The  >l  e.vercise  should  be  made  at 
e  same  ratio.  The  movements  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  small  letters, 
ing  between  letters  and  words  on  the  last  line.  There  should  always  be  a 
se  but  little  Hnger  action  in  the  extended  letters.  The  muscles  of  the  arm 
the  three  essentials  in  a  goi>d  handwriting. 


-^^tl-.^^'^ZJZ^    -^^^2.-<i^^2-e^     -'^^2..^<i^'^;^2--e^    ..-^^^^-rJ^^^t-e-- 


-'■^^2,-i.-^^i(2.-e-^ 


no.  19 


See  how 
should  U 


ith. 


ake  the  compact,  retracing  exerci; 
<ing  the  pen.  and  with  but  little  fi 
to   (/.     There    max    be,  if 


lower  and  last  part  of  p  is  simili 
Extend  the  letter  a  space  below  the  second  part  or  it  ma>- 
first  part  or  it  may  resemble  .;",s  or  f't^  as  it  does  in  tlu- 
raising  the  pen  and  with  considerable  freedom  and  speed, 
fingers  to  excess.  Much  finger  action  weakens  the  forms 
Be  sure  to  nuiintaiti  turns  where  there  should  V)e  turns  and  :i 
much   legibility.     Writing  must   I...  legible.  an<l.  t..  be   vahialil 


'se  no  Hnger  actii>n  in  the  forms  on  the  first  line.  The  /; 
action.  By  inverting  the  letter  you  will  discover  thai  the 
desired,  a  loop  below  the  base  line  instead  of  a  retrace, 
resemble  k.  Keep  the  second  part  Ithe  oval!  close  to  the 
accompanying  oblong.  Write  the  words  herewith  without 
Watch  the  thmnb  joint  to  see  whether  you  are  using  the 
and  makes  writing  cramped  and  broken  in^  appearance, 
here  there  should    be  angles.    Xo  other  one  thing  will  insure  as 


lllx 


St    b. 


ipi.l. 


no.  20     I'ause  at  top  and    bottom  of  the  angular   exercise.     Make  about  l.')ll  stroke 
Keep  the  angles  at  the  bottom   open.    Do  not   make  the  second  pait  In 


linute  (7.')  down  strokesi.     Study  the    11' closely, 
larrow.    Keep  second    half  same  width  as  first 


halt.  Do  not  loop  first  part  at  bottom.  Keep  first  down  stroke  as  straight  as  possible.  Write  the  word  Wuininu:  with  ease  and  con- 
siderable speed,  about  ten  times  in  a  minute.  At  that  rate  i>f  speed  you  ought  to  get  turns  where  there  should  be  turns  anil  angles 
where  there  should  be  angles.  You  ought  also  to  get  something  more  than  mere  legibility.  You  ought  to  get  considerable  uniforniil.\ 
and  accuracy.  In  the  retracing  \\\  pause  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  and  second  parts,  but  make  the  letter  with  a  <iuick,  elaslic, 
graceful  arm   movement.     Watch  closely  the    space  between   w.onN    in   the    sentenci-.  and   strive  to  maiTitain    uniformity   in   height   and 

slant  of  letters.     Willingness   to  do  nuikes  almost  any  art  possible  and  i-asy.     If  ymi  are  wanting  a  i; I  li;in.l\\  rit  ing,  ami  an-  willing 

to  work  for  it,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  you  can  acquire  it. 


no.  21    Tlieri-  is  n,,  one 

aufl   developed 
sci<)iisl>'  write  larger  th 


running,  hi.nd.  I: 
of  tliese  ruts,  not 
until  you  can  wr 
that  you  will  lie 
tiling  else.    The  s 


Kit  is  l.est  for  all,  hut  there  is  a  way  that  is  hest  for  each.  As  a  rule,  that  individual  way  is  discovered 
iciously  wliile  endeavoring  to  acquire  and  reproduce  a  counnon  standard.  .Some  pupils  will  uncoil- 
copy,  and  others  will  write  smaller.  In  a  similar  manner,  some  will  produce  a  compact,  and  others  a 
lit  we  sometimes  also  get  into  individual  ruts  that  are  detrimental  to  our  progress.  To  enable  inipils  to  get  out 
liing  is  better  calculated  to  do  so  than  to  practice  upon  the  four  styles  in  this  plate.  Practice  one  at  a  time 
te  it  well  and  freely.  After  having  learned  to  write  large  and  small,  compact  and  running  hands,  you  will  find 
ilile  to  write  the  standard  style  better  and  easier.  Thus  will  your  own  hand  be  improved  by  attempting  some- 
mall    hands  can    be  written  faster  than    the   large  hands,  but   for  some   people  and   some   purposes   the  small  hand 


.\   good   handwriting  is   not   unlike   a    bank 

education  is   as  easily   turned   itito   dollars   i 

■If  aufi   its  owner  in   a  silent   yet  effecti\'e   ii 

above  copy.    N'ote  the  spacing  between  wci 

not    run   wortis  together,  on   the  one  hand, 


count  -  it  is  something  you  Cfin  utilize  when  in  need.  No  other  one  element  of 
cents.  It  is  the  one  thing  that  charms  and  convinces  at  sight.  It  speaks  for 
iner.  It  tells  the  tide  i>f  perseverance,  industry,  care,  neatness,  and  skill.  Study 
i  as  well  as  between  letters.  We  read  by  words  rather  than  by  letters,  therefore 
separate  them  too  far  on  the  other.    This  matter  of  spacing  becomes  automatic 


THESE    ARE    CLIPPINGS    FROM     PRACTICE-SHEETS    BY    PATRICK     FLYNN.     E.     LEXINGTON.     MASS.        ARE    THEV    NOT    BUSINESS    LIKE   ? 


griticisms 


ipl 


-c   arm   ^ini[    less  tinger  action.     Review  anil    perfect    the  t  racing  ova 
...^   ...St  lesson.     Dasli  tlu-  capitals  off  rather  than  drau   tlieiii.     'idiir  iii.iveuieut  is  too  cramped.     Vou  are  improving. 

H.  F.  W.  -Your  practice  is  in  the  right  direction.     p;ndeavor  to  retrace  the  oval  more  comiiactlj-.    Greater  skill  will  result  therefr 

P.  F.,  Mass.-Vou'U  do.     Pen  a  trilie    coarse  at    times.     D.iu't    cr.iss    vourtaiiital    ijractice.    Fmal   turn  in  wide-space  H  too 
ing.     When  striving  for  accuracy,  do  not  write  quite  ,s<i  freely.     I  )\  als  did  not  rcprodiici 

K.  H.  C.-Yoiir    ovals    are    (").    K.     Your    small     letters  are    X.   G.     Get    down    to    cl<i 
letters.    Let  ovals  alone.     Work  on  small  letter  exercises.  ,        ,        ,         v        i        •      ^.  ^        ,  ■    i       t       , 

K.  P.  H.    Practice  more  svstematicallv.     Be  more  decided.    Watch  turn  and   angle  closely.    You  begin  C  too  high.    Look 
critically,  then  at  vour  own  f's.     You'll  see     if  vou  k  chisely.     Come   again.  „       .,  , 

I).  L".  I). -Youride  the  pen  on  the  down  strokes.    Lef  up.    t>therwise  your  work   is   good.     I  se  a    less    tle.xible  pen-a  coar,- 
Your  down  strokes  are  rather  rigid-the  turns  are  therefore  a  little  angular  at  times. 


Ink  too  blue, 
eful,  systematic   practice 


ol^dRefBeruruiri-^itbt  and  (^ulMiid^£«Ui£cil(nr^^^ 


Cessons   in    Professional    Busi= 
ness  Ulriting 

BV    H.  K.    LEHMAN,  11. EVKI. AM).  IIIIIO,  WITH 
SPKNCEieiAN   Hl'SlNKSS  l()[.r.K(:K 

Cesson  number  Cbree 

Priittiii-  :i  little  while  on  tin-  inc  .\  ctnc-iit 
exercises  before  ymi  t:ike  up  the  capitals. 
Your  inovenient  must  be  reguhir.  Tlie  best 
wa.v  to  regulate  the  uioveuieut  is  to  count 
one  for  each  (lownstrokc.  Toucli  the  paper 
very  lightly  with  the  pen. 

When  you  take  up  the  capitals  make  tlie 
whole  set  and  then  pick  out  your  weakest 
letters,  and  keep  on  tloing  this  until  your 
letters  are  all  the  same  si/.e  and  quality.  It 
you  Hiul  that  you  are  not  strong  enough  in 
your  movement  to  execute  capitals  with  a 
pure  fore-arm  movement  and  do  fair  work, 
then  take  up  the  movement  exercise.s  fre- 
quently until  you  acquire  an  easy  and  free 
movement.  Xo  one  ever  learned  to  write  a 
good  business  hand  without  Hrst  nuistering 
the  movement.  A  quick  movement  is 
tiecessary  to  produce  a  smooth  line.  A  slow 
movement  will  show  roughni'ss  and  irregu- 
larity in  the  lines. 

In  making  capitals  you  have  some  very 
delicate  turns  to  make  and  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  you  to  watch  them  closely.  Capi- 
tals should  l)e  made  at>out  three  times  the 
size  of  the  small  letters,  so  the>'  can  be  dis- 
tinguished readily  from  small  letters. 

Do  your  work  neatly.  Work  with  good 
material.  Your  desk  should  be  clean  and 
your  practice  paper  should  be  free  from  ink 
blots,  finger  stains  or  an>-  (^ther  kind  of 
carelessness  so  frequently  found  in  the 
writing  room.      

Cl>«  First  Prayer  in  Conaress 

which  is  for  sale  U\  W.  t'.  Feesof  Dunkirk, 
Ind.,  whose  advertisement  appears  else- 
where, is  a  good  e.xample  t)f  engrossing  and 
is  intended  to  be  framed  and  hung  upon  the 
wall  as  an  artistic,  historical,  eventful  piece 
of  literature.  Wetliinkall  w..ulil  l>e|)leased 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  David  Watters 

announce  the   marriage   of   their  daughtei 

Cora  Maude, 

to 

Mr.  Frederick  James  Hillman, 

Wednesday,    September  tlie    twent>'-sixth 

nineteen  hiindred. 

Longmeadow,  Massachusetts. 


Cessons  in  Jlrtistic  Penmanship 

number  Cwo 

BV  J.   E.    l.E.\MY,  TKo'i  ,   ,\.    ^. 


sh    I 


wisli  I  knew  just  how  some  of  them  execute 
the  beautiful  letters  and  combinations  that 
we  see  from  their  pen.  I  have  seen  some  of 
them  write,  and  all  write  differently.  Some 
use  the  "forearm,"  some  the  "  wholearm," 
while  all  use  the  fingers  more  or  less.  But 
this  does  not  begin  to  tell  the  tale,  nor  can 
it  be  told  entirely.  There  is  that  something 
that  cannot  be  told.  Skill  obtained  by  years 
of  hard,  persevering  practice  cannot  be  <le- 
scribed.  We  must  be  contented  with  the 
mere  knowledge  <if  the  fact  that  they  actu- 
ally do  the  work, and  feel  consoled  to  think 
that  as  they  have  gone  to  the  top,  so  others 
may  go  also. 

>'es,  there  is  individuality  in  everything, 
and  I  am  sure  that  our  subject  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  The  next  decade  will  have 
its  "stars"  in  the  penmanship  profession  as 
well  as  the  present,  and  if  you  can  look  into 
the  future  and  picture  \-ourself  as  one  of 
them,  (a  stage  of  tlie  work  where  I  hope  you 
all  will  sonu'  da\-  be  I  \'ou  may  see  .vourself 


i'ritinji  as  no  other  livin.i^  perstni  writes, 
^  ith  jj()STti<>n,  execution,  ideas  atitl  results 
hat  ariT your  own.  Xow  the  object  of  these 
L'ssons  is  to  tell  yon  as  best  I  can  how  to 
rarn  to  write,  to  write  as  does  Courtney, 
>oner,  Canan,  Bloser,  Taniblyn  atid  many 
thers  who  write  the  ornamental  style.    Do 


^Ine  that  yon  can 
id  become  skillful  in 
lo.    It  takes  time  to  1 


WH( 


Ur 


ster  these 
5  work  in  a 
ime  skillful 
it  penman- 


will  make  a  success  of  the  work?  Those 
persons  who  have  embedded  in  them  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  become  skillful  along  this 
line.  Those  students  who  are  awake  to  the 
limes,  and  who  are  moving  with  the  time.s. 
Those  individuals  who  are  so  enthused  and 
interested  in  the  work  that  they  think  of 
nothing  else  from  dawn  until  dusk.  Those 
persons  who  have  the  ambition,  vim  and 
determination  to  persevere.  These  are  the 
ones  who  will  succeed.  So  etiter  into  the 
work,  heart  and  soul. 

Now  in  the  Iieginning.  what  have  yon 
accomplished  from  Lesson  One?  Have  you 
deserted  that  old,  nnhealtliful,  cramped 
position  of  yours  and  taken  a  new  one  as 
suggested?  Have  you  created  movement 
enough,  through  practice  on  exercises  to  be 
able  to  make  them  freely  and  easily?  If 
not,  you  should   before  proceedins.    Better 


!>egiii  right  tlian  wrong,  you  know.  If  you 
have,  let  us  proceed. 

You  should,  by  this  time,  be  using  a  free 
and  easy  action  of  the  arm,  so  do  not  center 
your  thoughts  upon  tlie  "  movement  "  part 
of  the  work,  lint  more  upon  the  "  result " 
part.  That  movement  should  now  lie  al- 
lowed to  take  care  of  itself.  It  will,  uncon 
sciously.  Center  >-nur  thoughts  upitn  the 
form  you  are  endeavoring  to  nnike. 

The  preliminary  exercises  at  the  top  of 
the  plate  should  be  mastered  before  liegin- 
ningthe  letters.  .See  that  your  shades  are 
comparatively  short,  sleek  and  fat,  and 
your  ovals  full,  free  and  graceful.  Your 
shades  should  be  produced  with  a  Hrm  but 
not  spasmodic  action.  The  fingers  must 
not  act.  Shading  requires  what  we  might 
term  a  "  double  "  action.  Not  only  nmst  the 
pen  l>e  driven  in  a  circular  tnotion  to  pnt- 
duce  a  full  and  graceful  oval,  but  it  must 
be  forced  down  and  up  at  the  same  time  to 
produce  the  shade.  It  is  this  "elastic" 
action  that  produces  the  smooth  and  spark- 
ling shade  which  distinguishes  the  work  of 
the  professional  from  the  efforts  of  the 
amateur.  Notice  just  where  the  shade 
should  be  on  each  letter.  .See  that  your 
initial  and  final  ovals  are  horizontal  or 
nearly  so.  Gracefulness  of  line  and  sym- 
metry of  form  are  among  the  chief  essen- 
tials of  ornamental  w  riting.  Forms  should 
be  full  and  well  rounded,  and  lines  sIkuiUI 
l)e  delicately  curved   to  lie  of  the  greatest 


value.  The  lines,  too,  should  be  smooth 
and  delicate,  yet  strong.  They  should  be 
faint,  yet  firm.  Contra.st  of  light  and  shade 
is  another  essential.  It  is  the  occasional 
brilliant,  black  shade  on  the  ligli  t,  delicate 
line  that  gives  to  the  work  that  illumina- 
tion and  beauty.  Do  not  neglect  forin  .study. 
It  is  most  important.  Pause  after  each 
efiort  and  study  your  results.  Pencil  the 
forms  out  slowly,  and  endeavor  to  ascertain 
just  what  a  perfect  form  is.  Then  try  to 
produce  that  form  freely  and  easily-.  Perse- 
vere along  these  lines  and  you  will  surely 
improve.  Send  on  your  practice,  one  and 
all.  I  want  to  hear  from  all  w  ho  are  f.illow- 
ing  the  lessons.  l.E A.MV. 

eritieisms 

A.  H.  M.,  Kome  City- Your  work  shows  an 
ideal  foundation  upon  which  to  build.  Ink 
not  very  good.  Pen  too  coarse.  Close  small 
o  and  a'at  top.     .Send  work  regularly. 

Jeiuiie  C.  Xew  York— You  have  not  mas- 
tercij  moveiTient  exercises  in  line  1.  Your 
movement  is  weak  and  cramped.  Put  in 
more  time  on  movement  exercises.  Come 
again. 

Miller.  St.  Louis— Your  work  was  best  re- 
ceived. You  have  certainlv  covered  much 
of  the  road  to  success  in  this  line.  Let  noth- 
ing st<ip  you.     Xo  suggestions  to  offer. 

K.  J.  D.,  (Ihio-Ilik  seems  to  be  too  thin, 
and  qualitv  of  paper  verv  poor.  Would  sng 
gest  a  little  more  slant  right  tlirougli. 
Write  smaller  and  endeavor  to  put  m.ire 
force  into  vour  work.  Send  your  latest  ef- 
forts on  Lesson  One. 


EE-  QAYLORP.  EDITOR^ 
Beverly,  MAys 


\LL     MATTER     FOR    THE    BUSINESS     EDUCATOR    SHOULD     BE    ADDRESSED    TO    THE    ECITOR,     E.     E.     GAYLORD,     BEVERLY 


(■ducation 

in  the 

Riab  School ! 


„  .    ,\\r    \\:,\v     rcii-iM-il     ri-ii-lltiv 

iiiiiiiv  U-tti-rs.if  imiinrv.especi- 
illv  friiiii  c.)iiiiiierci!il  tciiihcrs 
in  tiir  Western  stjites,  rej^nrd- 
\Uii  the  present  coiKiition  und 
the  prnl.iil.le  fntnre  developnieiit  cif  depart- 
nicnts  f,.r  ciMniereuil  tniiniiiK  in  hi«h 
schools.  Tlie  lieUl  .seems  to  lie  iin  iiivitina 
one.  and  ciinniercial  teachers  ever.\'%\'here 
are  watching  with  interest  the  growth  of 
this  new  hraiiih  of  piililic  eilniation. 


€xt<nt 
of  the 
movement 


Theni..\eiiient  is  not  restricted 
to  !iny  partictiUir  section  of  our 
conntr.v.  BanKor  established 
snch  a  department  in  her  high 
school  last  .vear,  the  only  one  in  the  pid>lic 
schools  of  Maine.  Atlanta  is  setting  the 
pace  for  the  South  h.vopcnini;  a  commercial 
department  in  her  high  school  this  year. 
<  )niaha  is  iloing  good  work,  and  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated that  in  Superintendent  Pearse 
she  has  an  educational  executive  who  be- 
lieves in  the  dignit>  an<l  worth  i>f  commer- 
cial training  on  broad  lines.  lirooklyn  has 
a  large  Commercial  High  School,  and,  be- 
sides, verv  important  connnercial  ilepart- 
ments  in  two  of  her  three  English  High 
Schools.  .New  \-ork  is  about  to  open  a  splen- 
di<l  Commercial  High  School,  although 
commercial  departnu-nts  have  been  opened 
in  her  three  English  High  .Schools.  Phila- 
ilelj.hia  has,  in  the  (Jirls'  High  School,  a 
C€>inmercial  departTuent  not  surpassed  in 
size  by  any  other  in  the  world.  More  than 
one  thousand  girls  were  registered  in  it  in 
Scptendier.  The  Central  High  School  cou 
ducts  a  Department  of  Commerce,  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Cheesman  .\.  IFerrick, 
a  man  of  scholarly  attaimnents,  one  who 
pins  his  educational  faith  to  the  possibili- 
ties latent  in  broad  training  for  connnercial 
life.  Professor  Herrick's  department  is 
large,  and  is  rapidly  increasing  in  popu- 
larity. Pittsburg  has  in  her  Kifth  .\ venue 
High  .School  one  of  the  oldest  iind  best 
commercial  departments  in  this  country, 
Cleveland  has  just  opened  a  new  high 
.school  in  which  is  a  well  organized  cmnmer- 
cial  department,  and  throughout  the  West 
the  larger  cities  are  offering  these  courses. 

•,,5  The   etfect    of   this  movement 

CHccf  r-  "',  •'"^,  l-eainning.  to  draw 

largely  from  the  classical, 
scientilic.and  \ormal  courses;  but,ascoii- 
flitions  become  better  understood,  the  iu>r 
nud  proijorlion  is  observed.  Those  who 
would  have  gone  to  college  are  found  taking 
college  preparatory  work,  and  the  most  of 
those  who  could  not  go  t.icollege  take  the 
commercial  course  as  a  preparativ  e  for  clir 
ical  or  business  life,  or  as  a  general  tniiuiug. 


Course  "■"*freatl.v  interfere  with    tin- 

high   standard   of    scholarship 

alrea<ly  reached    in    numy  high   schools,  by 

directing  pupils  to  an  apparently  less  ililli 


cull  course,  unless  the  course  is  a  short  .>iir. 
E.vcept  the  |)upils  who  are  to  take  a  com- 
mercial course  be  selected  from  those  who 
have  spent  at  least  two  years  in  the  high 
schiMil,  a  commercial  course  less  than  three 
years  long  is  but  a  short  cut  to  nothing. 
The  object  to  be  attained,  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  the  course,  and  justice  to  the  grad 
nates  from  other  courses,  ilemand  that  the 
various  high  school  courses  be  of  equal 
length. 

Competition  ■'';"■';■  ;,""!";;  '■'■  ■'■'  'I'-.Xi"-' 
with  the  ■'l">nttheM,n„enceofpnvate 

busniess  schools  m  inducing 


Private 

Business 

School 


\<ning  persons  to  leave  their 
high  school  work,  because,  it 
ina\-  be  said,  they  could  accom- 
plish in  the  biisinessschool  more  in  one  year 
than  could  be  done  in  the  high  school  in 
four  .vears.  .Such  assertions  are  too  absurd 
to  cause  any  alarm.  Honest  proprietors  of 
commercial  schi>ols  do  not  pretend  to  com- 
pete with  high  schools.  They  make  no  de 
fence— they  need  nmie— of  theirshiut  course. 
The  high  school  is  giving  general  business 
training;  the  private  business  school  gives 
special   clerical   training. 


Distinct 
Tields  of 
Cabor 


Their  fields  of  labor  are  abso- 
lutely distinct.  The  business 
school  that  gives  a  yonng  man 
a  good  training  for  the  duties 
of  ;i  licpokkeeper  or  amanuensis  is  a  neces- 
sily.  The  modern  commercial  department 
ill  high  schools  and  universities  is  a  neces- 
sity arising  from  the  complex  conditions  of 
modern  trade  and  competition.  Time  was 
when  the  office  boy  was  the  possible  future 
partner;  now  the  office  boy  knows  that 
the  stenographer  is  infinitely  closer  to  the 
business  manager  and  promotion  than  as 
office  boy  he  can  ever  hope  to  become.  The 
time  is  rapidly  approaching,  hovi'ever,  when 
shorthand  writing  will  not  be  altogether 
so  helpful  a  stepping  stone  as  once  it  was; 
because  to  be  merely  a  fair  stenographer, 
or  even  a  good  one.  will  not  necessitate  the 
broad  knowledge  that  the  future  business 
manager  must  have,  about  tariffs,  methods 
of  packing  anil  shipping,  foreign  currenc\  . 
creilits.  commercial  and  intermitional  law. 
moilern  languages,  etc. 


of  the 
Fittest 


survival  I''"'  '='rge  well-equipped  right- 
ly-couducted  private  commer 
cial  schools  will  survive.  They 
must   survive,  because    of    the 

increasing  demand   for  their  product.    So. 

too,  must  the  commercial  department  of  the 

high    school    and    the    university    survive. 

because  in  its  product  lies  much  of  the  hope 

of  the  nation  in  its  fierce  rivalry  with  olhei 

iiaHoii-.  for  foreign  trade. 


Crained 


naents 


W.-   have   Im 


l>arlhii£uM\ 


.■hietl.\    an    /;/, 

Business       '"""".'=  .■■..;  weare  rapidly 

becoming  principally  an  c.v- 
/)or^/;;jir  nation.  Coodsare  sold 
abio;„l,  as  at  home,  by  agents.  These 
agents,    factors,   tiavelliug    salesmen,   etc., 


must  be  able  to  persuade,  to  loiixince.  to  1,11 
a  dninimer's  yarn,  in  the  language  of  the 
people.  He  must  know  something  about 
their  habits,  their  likes  and  dislikes.  He 
must  know  whetherthey  want  goods  packed 
in  red  or  blue  boxes  istrangely  enough,  it 
makes  a  vast  difference  to  some  people), 
shipped  by  fast  steainer,'or  by  sailing  vessel, 
w  hetlier  tariffs  are,  in  a  gi\  en  country,  esti- 
mated on  gross  or  im  net  weight,  on  specific 
or  (Ml  H<l  valorciii  schedules.  He  must 
know  whether  the  current  money  is  worth 
its  face  in  our  inarket.'or  whether,  as  in 
.Mexico,  it  is  subject  to  heavy  discount  in 
exchange  for  gold.  He  must  be  acquainted 
with  rail  and  water  routes,  their  compara- 
tive cost  and  the  relative  speed  and  safety 
w  ith  which  they  transport  goods.  He  must 
know  enough  of  international  law  to  protect 
his  employer's  rights  in  a  foreign  country; 
in   short,  he  must   know  much  that  can  be 


Commercial 
Ceacbers 
for  Righ 
Schools 


To  aspire  to  teach  aii\ nf  the 
work  iiroperly  bel<uigin,g  to 
higher  commercial  education 
is  praiseworthy.  But  one 
ought  to  consider  what  it 
means  to  take  up  such  work.  Letters  come 
to  us  from  teachers  who   not   only  arc   not 

college  nor  normal  scl 1  graduates.bnt  who 

are  not  qualified  to  teach  all  of  the  subjects 
included  in  an  ordinary  business  college 
course.  These  teachers  desire  a  position  in 
the  public  schools,  but  many  of  them  do  not 
realize  what  a  search  light  of  criticism  ami 
comparison  w  ill  be  turned  on  them  and  their 
work  in  high  school  teaching.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, more  than  in  any  other  state,  this 
new  movement  is  in  favor,  but.  excepting 
commercial  teachers.it  is  comparatively  a 
rare  thing  to  find  here  a  high  school  teacher 
who  is  not  a  college  graduate. 

i>.,»»i  '*    ■'*  self-evident   that   a   cmii- 

Preemi'  .   .  ^ 

nence  of  "•"^■""  *<"=''^"':''  """  '^  ""*  =' 
the  college  '^^""^*f,''  «'-=«l"«t^cannot  expect 
Graduate  :.^"''."^-  f^-';-f'^  considera- 
tion  m  competition  with  appli- 
I  ants  who  have  had  the  larger  intellectual 
training.  It  is  true  that  many  schools  are 
nowsupplied  with  connnercial  teachers  who 
are  not  college  graduates.  But  wait  five 
years,  until  .some  of  the  present  well-ar- 
ranged university  courses  in  commerce  and 
finance  are  well  under  way.  The  new  de- 
partments then  will  not  turn  to  the  busi- 
ness colleges  for  their  teachers.  Besides, 
IJositions  now  held  by  otherwise  goorl  teach- 
ers will  become  conveniently  vacant  for 
university  trained  men,  Let  this  not 
sound  a  note  of  discouragement,  except  to 
the  unworthily  prepared;  rather  let  it  en- 
courage those  who  are  determining  to  ob- 
tain the  best  possible  preparation  for  a  high 
service.  We  commend  to  our  readers,  in  this 
connection,  the  vigorous  article  by  Mr.  E.  M. 
Barber,  in  this  nutnljer. 


DR.     RUDOLF     SONNDORFEK,      [IFECTOF:      RECIERS 
RUNGRATH    (VIENNA    COMMERCIAL    ACADEMY). 


ENTRANCE     HALL.      VIENNA    COMMERCIAL 


Cbe  eommercial  Jlcademy  of 
Uicnna 

"Wiener  Handels  -Hkadetnie" 

ClI.iKLES    I.llUIS     HURT,     PROFESSOR    OF 

ENGLISH    AT    THE    ACADEMY    OF 

COMMERCE,     VIENNA. 

(CONTINUED    FROM    Oi'TOBER.) 

When  Dr.  Sonndorfer  undertook  the  iiian- 
ageinent,  the  Academy  was  encumbered  with 
a  heavy  debt.  Thanks,  however,  to  his  care 
and  energy,  this  debt  has  been  entirely 
cleare<l  off,  and  a  handsome  pro6t  is  now 
realized,  which  is  devoted  to  the  Professors' 
I'ension  Fund. 

I'RKSENT    ORGANIZATION. 

riie  Commercial  Academy  of  N'ienna  is 
now  divided  into  four  Departments  ; 

A.  A  One-Year  Course  (.\biturient- 
cncurs)  for  students  who  have  successfully 
|i,i.s8ed  through  a  (iraniinar  School  (iTvni- 
nasium),  or  a  Realistic  School  ( Kealschule), 
and  who  wish  to  study  commercial  subjects. 

li.  A  Three- Year  Course  for  pupils  who 
have  passed  through  the  Lower  (rrammar 
School  (4  years),  the  Lower  Realistic  School 
(4  years),  or  the  Preparato.>-y  Class  (C). 

C.     A  Preparatory  Class. 

I).  An  Kvening  Class  for  young  men 
cmpliiyed  in  business. 

A.       ONE-VEAK    COURSE. 

The  subjects  on  which  lectures  are  given 
ill  the  <  )ne-Y'ear  Course  are  as  follows  : 

OBLIGATORY    SUB.IECTS. 

Ccimmercial   .Arithmetic,  5  hours  weekly. 

Counting  House  Work,  Book-keeping   and 

Co.umercial  Correspondence  (Model  Count- 
ing House),  S  hou'-s  weekly. 

(ieneral  Commercial  Knowledge,  3  hours 
weekly. 

Commercial  Law  and  Laws  Relating  to  Bills 
of  E.Kchange,  2  hours  weekly. 

Political  Economy,  2  hours  weekly. 

Encyclopedia  of  Technology ,  2  hours  weekly. 

Commercial  Geography  .and  Statistics,  3 
hours  weekly. 

Political  Arithmetic — Calculatiim  of  Com- 
pound Interest,  Annuities,  Mortgages, 
Pensions,  Insurance,  etc.,  1  hour  weekly. 


NON-OBLIGATORY    SUBJECT,*. 

French,  English,  Italian  —  Language  and 
Correspondence,  4  hours  weekly  (each 
language). 

Financial  Science,  3  hours  weekly. 

Custom  House  Laws  and  Practical  Manipu- 
lation, 2  hours  weekly. 

Calligraphy,  1  hour  weekly. 

CERTIFICATES. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  eertiticate,  the  student 
must  pass  an  examination  In  all  the  obliga- 
tory subjects,  with  the  exception  of  Political 
Arithmetic,  and  he  can  also  receive  marks 
showing  his  proficiency  in  the  non-obliga- 
tory subjects.  Should  he  fail  in  single  sub- 
jects, he  can,  with  the  consent  of  the  Pm- 
fessors,  offer  himself  for  re-examination 
after  the  summer  vacation.  The  Term  com- 
mences at  the  beginning  of  October,  and 
lasts  till  the  end  of  June. 

B.      THREE-YEAR   COURSE. — OBLUiATOKV 
SUBJECTS. 
FIRST    YEAX. 
Oerman  Language,  3  hours  weekly. 
French  Language,  4  hours  weekly. 

The  pupils  must  learn  two  of  these  three 
languages,  and  may  learn  the  third  in  addi- 
tion. 

English  or  Italian,  3  hours  weekly. 
Commercial  Geography,  2  hours  weekly. 
History,  2  hours  weekly. 
Mathematics,  3  hours  weekly. 
Commercial  Arithmetic,  3  hours  weekly. 
General  Knowledge  of  Trade,  1st  llalf-Ycar, 

4  hours  weekly. 
Counting    House    Work,    2nd     llalf-Year, 

2  hours  weekly. 
Book-keeping,    Single     Entry,    2nd      llalf- 
Year.  2  hours  weekly. 
Physics,  3  hours  weekly. 
Chemistry    and    Chemical     Technology,    2 

hours  weekly. 
Handwriting,  2  hours  weekly. 

Total,  31  hours  weekly. 

SECOND    YEAR. 
German  Language,  2  hours  weekly. 
French  Language,  3  hours  weekly. 
English  or  Italian,  3  hours  weekly. 
Commercial  Geography,  2  hours  weekly. 
History,  2  hours  weekly. 
Mathematics,  2  hours  weekly. 
Commercial  Arithmetic,  3  hours  weekly. 


Bciok-keeping    by    Double    Entry,    3   hours 
weekly. 

Commercial  Corres|iondence,3  hours  weekly. 

Commercial  Law  and  Laws  Relating  to  Bills 
'li  Exchange,  2  hours  weekly. 

Chemistry    and    Chemical     Technology,    2 
hours  weekly. 

Knowledge  of  Goods  and   Mechanical  Tech- 
nology, 3  hours  weekly. 

Handwriting,  1  hour  weekly. 
Total,  31  hours  weekly. 

{THIRD  M  EAR."^;^ 

German  Language,  2  hours  weekly. 

French  Language,  3  hours  weekly. 

Knglish  or  Italian.  3  hours  weekly. 

Commercial    Oeography    and    Statistics,    2 
hours  weekly. 

General  and  Commercial   History,  2  hours 
weekly. 

Commercial  Arithmetic,  3  hours  weekly. 

Political  Arithmetic,  2  hours  daily. 

General   Knowledge  of   International  Com- 
merce, 2  hours  weekly. 

Model  Counting  House,  5  hours  weekly. 

Commercial  and  Trade  Law,  2  hours  weekly. 

Political  Economy,  3  hours  weekly. 

Knowledge  of  Goods,  2  hours  weekly. 
Total,  31  hours  weekly. 

NON-olU.IGATORV    SUBJECTS. 

1.  Practical  Work  in  the  Chemical  Labor- 
atory, 4  hours  weekly,  for  pupils  of  the  I., 
II.  and  III.  years.  Fee:  Kronen  20  ]>er 
half-year.  2.  Practical  Work  in  the  Labor- 
atory for  the  Knowledge  of  (ioods  (Waren- 
kunde),  2  hours  weekly,  for  pupils  of  the 
II.  and  III.  years.  Fee  :  K.  10  jier  half- 
vear.  3.  Custom  House  Laws  and  Practical 
Manipulation  of  (roods  in  the  Custom  House, 
2  hours  weekly,  for  pupils  of  III.  year. 
No  extra  charge.  4.  Financial  Science,  3 
hours  weekly,  for  pupils  of  III.  year.  No 
extra  charge,  "i.  Shorthand  Writing  in 
Two  Annual  Courses  of  2  hours  a  week  each, 
for  all  the  pupils  of  the  Academy.  No 
extra  charge. 

SESSIONS. 

The  School  Term  begins  in  the  middle  of 
Seiitemher,  and  lasts  till  about  July  10th. 
The  hours  for  obligatory  subjects  are  from 
s  A.  M.  to  1  :  lo  P.  M.,  with  a  pause  of  20 
minutes  at  11  A.  M.,  and  from  4  to  o  r.  31. 
on  Thursdays.  The  non-obligatory  subjects 
are  taught  in  the  afternoons. 
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CERTIFICATES. 

At  the  close  of  each  School  Year  the 
pupils  of  the  Three-Year  Course  receive  a 
certificate  showing  the  progress  made  in 
each  subject.  The  Final  Certitieate,  which 
is  signed  by  all  the  Professors  under  whom 
the  pupil  has  studied,  as  well  as  by  the 
Director,  and  which  includes  the  subjects, 
such  as  chemistry  and  mathematics,  learned 
in  I.  and  II.  year,  but  not  continued  in  III. 
vear,  entitles  the  recipient  to  serve  one  year 
in  the  Austrian  army,  instead  of  three  years 
(Einjiihrig-Freiwilligewecht). 


The  marks  given  in  this  course,  as  well  as 
in  the  One-Year  Course,  are  as  follows  : 
"  Excellent,"  "  Praiseworthy,''  "  Satisfac- 
tory," "  Sufficient,"  "  Insufficient."  If  a 
pupil  in  the  Three-Y'ear  Course  has  at  the 
close  of  the  Term  the  mark  "  insufficient  " 
in  two  or  more  obligatory  subjects,  he 
receives  a  Second  Class  Cerlilicate,  and  is 
obliged  to  repeat  the  whole  year's  course. 
If  he  receives  the  maj.k  in  only  one  subject, 
he  is  allowed,  if  his 
conduct  has  been 
good,  to  offer  hiiuself 
for  re-examination  in 
that  subject  before 
the  commencement 
of  the  next  school 
term.  If  he  fails  to 
[lass  then,  he  is 
obliged  to  repeat  the 
whole  year's  course. 
In  addition  to  these 
marks,  marks  are  also 
given  for  conduct,  for 
diligence,  and  for 
care  and  attention  in 
the  writing  of  exer- 
cises.correspondence, 
etc. 

C.   I'REI'AKATOKV 

CLASS — PURPOSE. 

This  class  has  been 
established,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Min- 
istry for  I'nblic  In- 
struction, to  enable 
I>upils  who  have  not 
passed  through  the 
reijuisite  classes  of  a 
(iramniar  School,  or 
a  Realistic  School,  to 
enter  the  Three- Y'ear 
Course  at  the  Acad- 
emy. They  receive  no  certificates;  but  at 
the  close  of  the  Term  they  are  examined  as 
to  their  fitness  for  the  Three-Year  Course. 

PUEPAKATORY    CLASS  :    COURSE  i  iK  STCDIES. 

German  Language,  o  hours  weekly. 

French  Language,  5  liours  weekly. 

(ieography,  H  hours  weekly. 

History,  S  hours  weekly. 

ixeneral    and    Special    Arithmetic,  o    hours 

weekly. 
Physics,  'S  hours  weekly. 
Natural  History,  4  hours  weekly. 
Handwriting,  '-'  hours  weekly. 

Total,  .'10  hours  weekly. 

The  School  Fees  in  these  Courses  A,  B 
and  (',  are  Kronen  S20  per  annum,  an  in- 
scription fee  of  K.  li,  and  a  contribution  of 
K.  4  towards  materials  required  in  school. 


metic,  (ieueral  Commercial  Knowledge 
(Handelskiinde).  Book-keeping  and  Cor- 
respondence, Commercial  (ieography  and 
Knowledge  of  Goods.  There  are  at  most 
■")0  students  in  a  class,  and  if  sufficient  num- 
bers are  entered,  parallel  classes  are  opened. 
The  classes  are  held  every  evening,  with  the 
exception  of  Sundays,  from  seven  to  nine. 
Certificates  are  given  of  the  residts  of  the 
exajninations.  'fhe  fee  amounts  to  Kronen 
40  |)er  annum. 


Almost  all  the  books  used  in  these  courses 
are  written  specially  for  the  use  of  the 
school  by  Professors  of  the  Academy,  and 
most  of  them  are  used  in  many  other  com- 
mercial schools  in  Austria,  (Germany  and 
Switzerland. 

NUMliEII    OF   STUDENTS. 

The  number  of  students  frequenting  the 
One-Year  Class  amounted  in  the  school  year 
IS'.iD-l'.KiO  to  117.  In  the  Tbree-Y'ear 
Course  li'.lV  pupils  were  entered,  of  whom  (i7li 


n.  EVENING    CLASSES   FOB 
SUBJECTS. 


JMMEKCIAI. 


This  Cour.se  begins  at  the  commencement 
of  October,  and  closes  at  the  end  of  April. 
The  subjects  taught  are  :  Commercial  Aritli- 
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remained  until  the  end.  In  the  Preparatory 
Class  there  were  li4  pupils,  and  SO  students 
attended  the  Evening  Class. 

ARKANGEMENT   OP   CLASSES    AND    REGU- 
LATIONS. 

The  Three-Year  Course  is  divided  into 
four  parallel  classes  for  each  year,  named 
A,  P,  (',  U.  Tlius  there  is  an  A  1  class,  a 
B  1 ,  etc.  Each  class  is  under  the  sjiecial 
supervision  of  one  of  the  Professors  ("  Class- 
cnvorsland  "),  who  is  responsible  for  the 
iliscipline  of  the  class.  The  pupils'  parents 
can  obtain  all  information  as  to  their  sons' 
progress,  from  these  or  other  Professors,  or 
they  can  apply  to  the  Director,  who  is  ready 
to  receive  them  in  his  office  every  miu-ning 
between  nine  and  ten.  ,\11  marks  given, 
and,  if  necessary,  observations  as  to  conduct 
are  entered  in  a  catalogue,  of  which  there 
is  one  for  each  class.  Two  pages  of  a  cata- 
logue are  devoted  to  each  pupil  :  in  these 
are  entered  his  name,  address,  age,  etc.,  and 
there  are  columns  for  the  marks  in  each  sub- 
ject, also,  showing  in  which  month  they 
were  given. 


.\pplications  from  men  of  business  w;iiit- 
ing  cmpliii/cs  are  made  to  the  Director  of  the 
Academy  towards  the  end  of  every  si'hool 
year,  and  students  who  have  |>assed  their 
examinations  seldom  find  any  difficulty  in 
obtaining  employment  at  once. 

THE   TEACHING    STAFF. 

The  faculty  consists  at  present  of  the 
Director,  who  lectures  on  International 
Commerce,  twenty-five  Professors,  nine 
Academical  Teachers  ("Docenten")  and 
six  Assistants. 

FINANCES. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
Accounts  for  the  School  Year  18il.S-9'.>  : 

DR.  KRONEN 

Professors'  Salaries 175,o90 

Administration ](),.'30;S 

Pensions,  etc 11,820 

Other  Expenses ;-i2,lli4 

Loss  in  Value  of  Securities 18,000 

Professors'  Pen.sion  Fund 20,000 

Carried  Forward 8,717 

Kronen,  276,81)4 

<'l;.  KRONEN 

School  Fces...24'J,07( 
Diverse      Re- 
ceipts           ](i() 

Interest    on 

Capital 27,1)58 

Kronen,  270,894 

THE    PENSION    FUND. 

This  fund  amount- 
ed on  August  3l8t, 
1S99,  to  Kronen  (i(i."),- 
9 111.  I'ensions  were 
paid  (luring  the  year 
to  the  amount  of  K. 
24,700. 

AIDINii    STIDEXTS. 

Stipends,  founded 
partly  by  corpora- 
tions, partly  by  priv- 
ate  individuals,  to 
the  amount  of  K. 
■V.I04,  are  granted 
annually  t  o  needy 
and  deserving  stml- 
ents  of  the  Aca<lemy. 
— A  fund  for  the 
su])]>ort  o  f  needy 
(lupils,  and  to  Sup- 
ply them  with  school 
materials,  had  an  in- 
come during  the  iSchool  Year  1899-1900  of 
Kronen  S()6.S.  This  amount  is  raised  partly 
among  the  pupils,  partly  from  outside  sub- 
scriptions. The  fund  is  administered  by 
|)upils,  chosen  by  themselves,  frfun  each 
class,  under  the  supervision  of  some  of  the 
professors. 

THAVELlN<i     I-fNIl. 

A  Traveling  Fund  to  enable  ex-students 
of  the  Academy  to  study  commerce  in  dif- 
ferent foreign  countries  was  founded  in  the 
year  ISS."),  at  the  instigation  of  Director 
Sonndorfcr.  The  first  to  contribute  was  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor,  who  gave  K.  10,000 
to  the  Fund,  and  within  a  year  K.  120,000 
were  raised  for  this  purpose.  This  year  ten 
Professors  of  the  Academy  have  received 
stipends  of  K.  1000  each  to  enable  them  to 
visit  the  Paris  Exhibition,  anil  to  report  to 
the  Academy  on  anv  objects  they  may  see 
there  affecting  their  respective  departments 
of  instruction. 

BUILDING. 

The   School  House  contains,  besides  the 
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large  lecture  room  fur  the  One-Year  Class, 
thirteen  class-rooms  each  capable  of  seating; 
from  58  to  04  pupils.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  are  special  halls  for  the  chemical  and 
physical  lectures,  where  experiments  can  be 
exhibited  to  the  pupils.  Adjoining  the 
Director's    office    is    his   private    residence. 

MUSEUMS. 

The  Academy  possesses  a  large  Museum 
of  Merchandise,  containing  articles  i)re- 
sented  by  friends  of  the  Institution,  or  pur- 
chased by  the  Academy,  which  devotes  a 
certain  sum  to  this  purpose  every  year.  A 
speciality  of  this  Museum  is  the  collection 
of  adulterated  goods,  which  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  genuine  articles.  A  large 
Sciopticon  is  also  found  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice in  instruction,  and  fresh  pliotogiaphic 
plates  with  scientific, geographical  and  ethno- 
logical subjects,  etc.,  are  continually  lieing 
acijuired.  The  handsome  Entrance  Hall 
of  the  Academy  is  fitted  up  at  11  A.  M., 
with  buffets,  at  which  the  stuilents  can  ob- 
tain their  luncheon.  In  front  of  the  Acad- 
emy are  statues  of  Columbus  and  ol  Adam 
Smith. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  reiuarked  that 
the  Vienna  Academy  of  Commerce  has  a 
larger  number  of  pupils  than  any  other 
coiiimercial  school  in  Europe,  and  that  the 
director  is  constantly  being  reiiuested  by 
foreign  governments  to  give  detailed  infor- 
juation  as  to  its  organization  and  arrange- 
ments. The  Academy  received  the  highest 
ilistinction,  the  Diploma  of  Honor,  at  the 
I'niversal  Exhibition  of  Vienna  in  tlic  year 

Vienna,  July,  1900. 

•'  Cbc  Caborer  is  Ulortbv  «*  Ris 
Bir«" 

EnCAK  M.  BAKKKIC. 

'I'he  following  correspondence  is  submit- 
ted as  the  basis  of  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
text  which  appears  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  The  names  indicated  by  the  blank 
spaces  can  be  supplied,  if  necessary,  from 
the  originals,  which  are  in  my  possession, 
but  for  the  preachlet  which  is  to  follow,  the 
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identity  of  the  party  of  the  lirst  part  may  be 
suppressed  without  serious  loss  to  those 
readers  of  this  journal  whose  sense  of  humor 
has  not  been  wholly  perverted  : 

The College, 

,  — . ,  February  '.t,  IHOO. 

I'koi'essur  E.  M.  Barhek, 
Packard  Business  College, 

New  York  City,  Xew  York. 
Dkah  Sir  : 

Will  you  please  advise  me  whether  you 
desire  to  make  a  change  next  year,  if  so  I 
wisli  that  you  would  communicate  witli  me 
at  your  earliest  convenience.  The  position 
I  have  in  mind  would  require  your  services 
daily  from  !l  to  1  :  30,  and  four  nights  each 
week  from  7  : 4-i  to  9:4-5.  I  am  informed 
thai  v.iii  wniilil  iii:ikt-  such  a  change  if  a  sat- 


sfactory  position  was  offered  you. 

With  very  great  regards,  I  remain, 
Yours  very  truly, 
(Signed)  


Office  of  the  Appraiser  of  Merchandise, 
Port  of  New  Y'ork, 

Februarv  It),  1900. 


The 


College, 


Mv  HEAR  Sir  : 

Your  letter  of  the  9th  instant  has  been 
forwarded  to  me  from  the  Packard  School. 

In  reply  I  have  to  say  that  the  intensity 
of  my  desire  to  make  a  change  next  year 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  inducemeut.s 
ottered.  I  will  give  careful  consideration 
to  any  proposition  that  may  be  submitted  to 
me. 

Assuring  you  of  my  appreciati(m  of  the 
courtesy  included  in  your  communication, 
I  am,  Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  Edgar  M.  Bauher. 
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The College, 

,  — .,  February  20,  1900. 

Mr.  Kdgak  M.  Barber. 

OfHce  of  the  Appraiser  of  Merchandise, 
Port  of  New  York,  New  Y'ork. 
liKAR  Sir  : 

Yiuir  letter  has  been  received  and  in  re- 
l>lv  would  say  that  the  position  about 
which  you  write  requires  your  services 
from  9  to  1  :  :-iO,  five  days  of  the  week,  and 
from  7  :4-")  to  S  :  4."),  four  nights  each  week. 
( If  course  your  work  would  not  be  finished 
at  1  :  'M),  school  is  over  for  the  day  at  that 
liiiur,  but  we  want  a  man  who  is  not  afraid 
of  work,  and  who  would  be  willing  to  re- 
main after  school  hours  and  help  in  the 
general  work  of  (he  school.  This  is  a  ])Osi- 
tion  where  advancement  may  be  expected, 
but  no  person  need  apply  who  is  not  a 
hustler.  We  need  men  who  are  wide  awake 
:iii<l  thoroughly  abreast  of  the  times. 

For  this  work    we  are   willing  to  start   a 
man  at  about  $800  per  school   year  of  nine 
months,  this  payable  in  ten  equal  payments. 
Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  • ,  Principal. 
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The  fourth  and  last  letter  »(  tliis  series  is 
not  given  for  the  reason  that  it  oontaineil 
some  statements  which,  while  serving  their 
purpose  at  the  tiuie,  do  not  require  publicity 
in  this  connection.  Not  being  inijielled  bv 
an  irresistible  desire  to  "start"  at  the 
ijUoted  figures,  I  did  not  accept  the  offer.  I 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  remark,  in 
passing,  that  when  I  engage  to  do  mission- 
ary work  I  like  to  have  it  known  bv  that 
name,  in  order  that  proper  credit  may  he 
received  for  the  sacrifice  which  attends  the 
expenditure  of  labor  in  that  direction.  Tlie 
person  who  subniitted  this  proposition 
seemed  to  have  full  conlideni'e,  however,  in 
the  drawing  ability  of  |i.SOO  ])er  year.  Now, 
if  that  kind  of  sentiment  has  gained  any 
considerable  currency  in  the  community,  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  inquire.  What  is  a 
teacher  who  is  "'  wide  awake  and  thoroughly 
abreast  of  the  times  "  worth  ? 

BIG    BISHOP    OR    SMAIJ.    I'OI'K 

On  the  ecclesiastical  theory,  possibly, 
that  it  is  better  to  be  a  big  bishoii  in  your 
own  diocese  than  a  small  ))o}ie  in  gen- 
eral, {livers  persons  have  chosen  to  enter 
that  branch  of  the  profession  of  teaching 
known  as  the  "  commercial."  They  doubt- 
less have  preferred  to  become  teachers 
rather  than  proprietors,  manufacturers, 
bankers  or  statesmen,  and  they  have,  pre- 
sumably, made  the  choice  with  due  deliber- 
ation. Is  $S00  a  year  the  alluring  goal 
which  these  candidates  have  set  out  to 
reach?  Of  course,  salary  does  not  consti- 
tute everything  —  reliability,  steadiness, 
contentment,  loyalty,  efficiency  and  enthu- 
siasm are  the  true  teacher's  capital,  though 
not  necessarily  more  so  than  of  a  bank  cl^rk, 
railway  superintendent  or  police  magistrate 
—  but  no  man  can  wisely  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  larger  oiijiortunity  which  an  increased 
salary  afl'orda,  nor  ought  it  to  be  considered 
a  reprehensible  thing  for  a  teacher  to  accept 
as  large  a  salary  as  he  can  command.  In 
most  professions  and  in  business  the  man 
who  is  "thoroughly  abreast  of  the  times" 
commands  a  better  salary  than  the  man  who 
is  not. 

TEACHER   OR   STREET-CAR   DRIVER 

If  a  thoroughly  prepared  teacher  after 
a  dozen  or  more  years'  experience  can 
command  no  more  than  a  street-car  driver, 
it  might  be  a  serious  question  whether 
he  might  not  better  begin  as  a  street-car 
driver  and  save  himself  some  years  of 
intellectual  worry.  Moreover,  it  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  to  be  abreast  of 
the  times  to-day  means  a  great  deal  more 
than  it  meant  ten  years  ago,  and  it  is  going 
to  mean  a  great  deal  more  ten  years  from 
now  than  it  means  now. 

There  still  lingers,  however,  a  feeling  in 
some  ([uarters  that  any  kind  of  teacher  is 
good  enough  to  teach  in  a  business  college. 
In  fact,  many  teachers  are  willing  to  remain 
in  the  lowest  stratum  of  pedagogic  profi- 
ciency, and  a  good  many  business  college 
proprietors  are  perfectly  willing  that  they 
should  remain  there.  That  sentiment  must 
be  eradicated  before  the  better  class  of  com- 
mercial teachers  will  receive  their  proper 
recognition. 

THE    COMMERCIAL    HIGH    SCHOOL 

In  this  connection  it  is  gratifying  to  note 
the  progress  of  the  commercial  high  school 
movement  which  is  bound  to  work  a 
change  along  this  line,  and  which,  in 
my  judgment,  will  be  for  the  benefit 
of  everybody  concerned.  It  will  result 
in  creating  a  demand  for  commercial 
teachers  who  have  received  an  educational 
training  equivalent  to  that  received  by 
teachers  of  higher  mathematics,  languages. 


sciences,  engineering,  and  jiedagogy.  What- 
ever may  be  the  limitations  of  the  commer- 
cial high  school,  it  is  sure  to  furnish  a 
stronger  incentive  to  the  true  commercial 
teacher  who  desires  to  fit  himself  for  higher 
accomplishment  in  his  profession.  The 
law  of  supply  and  demand  is  in  no  imme- 
diate danger  of  being  repealed,  current 
politics  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding; 
accordingly,  there  is  abundant  hope  for  the 
future. 

THE    "key"    teacher 

It  has  been  too  true,  however,  that  a 
person  fresh  from  the  farm,  with  no  intel- 
lectual equipment  beyond  a  smattering  of 
the  three  H's,  could  fill  with  eminent  satis- 
faction to  the  proprietor,  an  unendowed 
chair  of  book-keeping  in  a  business  "col- 
lege," provided  he  was  fitted  out  with  a 
"key"  which  he  juight  continuously 
consult  as  the  work  of  the  unwary 
students  was  presented  for  approval. 
Yet  that  kind  of  teaching,  sooner  or 
later,  reaps  its  own  reward,  to  the  self- 
inflicted  injury  of  the  school  that  tolerates 
it.  lioys  become  men  after  a  time,  and  the 
educational  sham  is  finally  discovered,  to 
the  everlasting  detriment  of  couimercial 
education  in  general.  It  is  a  matter  of  re- 
gret to  those  of  us  who  take  a  deep  interest 
in  the  future  of  commercial  education,  to  be 
compelled  to  admit  that  that  kind  of  teach- 
ing has  not  entirely  disa[)peared  from  the 
land,  and  that  it  is  not  confined  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  the  rural  localities. 

ROTATION    IN    OFFICE 

My  attention  has  been  called  recently  to 
the  statement  of  one  prominent  business 
college  proprietor,  who  boasts  that  he 
does  not  intenil  to  keej)  a  teacher  longer 
than  two  years.  It  is  not  strange  that  this 
attitude  toward  the  tenure  of  the  commer- 
cial teacher  should  help  to  perpetuate  the 
feeling  reflected  in  some  educational  circles 
as  to  the  lilliputian  littleness  in  general  of 
business  college  ]iroprietors  and  the  lillipu- 
tian ability  and  attainment  of  many  busi- 
ness cf)llege  teachers. 

RED  TAPE 
Regret  it  as  we  may,  the  truth  is, 
nevertheless,  that  there  is  a  superabun- 
dance of  supervision  by  those  whose 
educational  ability  consists,  not  so  much 
in  recognizing  new  conditions  and  of 
organizing  and  training  a  competent  body 
of  co-workers  to  march  to  the  tune  of  the 
times,  as  in  measuring  progress  with  a  tape- 
line  and  of  assuring  students  that  their 
hard-wrought-out  results  agree  with  the 
key  to  the  text  book,  which,  more  than 
likely,  was  compiled  soon  after  the  Noach- 
ian  Deluge. 

SES1UIPEDALIA 

There  are  not  a  few  commercial  supervis- 
ors and  teachers  to  whom  "  binomial  theor- 
em," "  conic  sections,"  "  chemical  affinity  " 
and  "  nebular  hypothesis  "'  are  vague,  not  to 
say  unknown,  terms,  and  to  whom  the  dis- 
tinction between  cotangent  and  contingent, 
hydrolysis  and  hydrophobia,  is  so  abso- 
lutely incomprehensible  as  to  excite  one's 
admiration  for  their  unsophistieatedness. 

PINT  I  UPS  VERSUS  GALLON  .lUGS 
Verily,  "  one  star  differeth  from  another 
star  in  glory."  That  is  true  astrono- 
mically, pedagogically,  and  managerially. 
In  the  matter  of  supervision,  I  admit, 
it  is  easy  to  allow  things  to  drift,  but 
in  these  times  of  competition  the  laws  of 
life  require  that  the  man  at  the  helm  shall 
move  boldly  forward  into  the  current  of 
educational  progress.  That  kind  of  man  in 
a  school   gets  some  uiomentum   into   the  air 


in  much  the  same  way  as  a  cannon  ball 
which  ordinarily  is  one  of  the  most  limp 
and  helpless  things  agoing,  but  which  be- 
couies  a  sort  of  metallic  blizzard  when  a  keg 
of  dynamite  is  put  behind  it. 

In  the  clerical  world,  for  instance,  it  is 
one  thing  to  keep  a  set  of  books  previously 
prejiared  and  arranged,  but  it  is  a  distinctly 
different  thing  to  open  a  new  set  of  books, 
or  devise  an  accounting  system,  or  to  organ- 
ize a  large  force  of  clerks  and  accountants 
so  as  to  secure  the  highest  efficiency  under 
the  most  modern  methods.  In  the  latter 
case,  mental  powers  are  re(|uired  that  are 
jiossessed  by  few.  The  same  distinction 
holds  true  of  teachers.  The  teacher  who, 
by  education  and  experience,  is  (|ualiHed  to 
do  eleuientary  work  of  a  more  or  less  me- 
chanical character  in  the  regular  connner- 
cial  branches  belongs  to  one  class.  The 
teacher  who  has  received  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  the  ecjuivalent  of  :i  col- 
lege education — not  necessarily  acquired  in 
college,  although  that  is  probably  the  safest 
and  surest  place  in  which  to  have  ac<iuired 
it  ;  who  is  well  grounded  in  the  princi|)les 
of  psychology  and  pedagogy  ;  who  is  com- 
petent to  teach  the  theory  underlying  the 
practice  of  higher  accounting,  auditing, 
banking  and  finance  :  who  has  had  experi- 
ence in  the  actual  practice  of  various  lines 
of  modern  business  :  who  has  come  in  con- 
tact with  many  of  the  best  business  men  and 
knows  what  is  essential  and  what  is  non- 
essential information  :  in  other  words,  one 
who  has  made  a  scientific  study  of  his  busi- 
ness both  theoretically  and  jiractically  — 
that  teacher,  I  contend,  belongs  to  another 
class  and  a  distinctly  different  class.  These 
two  classes  of  teachers  are  not  sufficiently 
differentiated  in  the  public  mind  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  the  second  class  does  not  re- 
ceive the  financial  or  educational  recognition 
that  the  difference  in  ecpiipmeut  of  the  two 
classes  justifies.  It  is  this  kind  of  teache/', 
however,  that  will  come  more  and  more 
into  prominence  in  the  irauiediate  future. 
Consequently,  if  every  prospective  commer- 
cial teacher  would  insist  upon  spending 
from  two  to  four  years  in  a  higher  institu- 
tion of  learning  until  he  had  received  a 
general  training  in  higher  mathematics, 
through  trigonometry,  at  least,  been  drilled 
in  two  or  three  languages,  the  natural 
sciences,  English  literature,  history,  and 
political  economy,  the  future  of  commercial 
education  would  be  amply  secured.  With 
that  kind  of  foundation,  supplemented  by 
a  reasonable  amount  of  experience  in  busi- 
ness life,  there  would  be  uo  danger  from 
"over-specialization"  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  in  any  branch  of  commercial  school 
work. 

THE   SENSE    OP    PROPORTION 

Looked  at  in  the  broadest  sense,  there  can 
be  no  teacher  who  should  have  a  longer  and 
uiore  varied  preparation  than  the  teacher 
of  the  higher  commercial  branches.  How 
can  a  man  teach  that  which  he  knows  noth- 
ing about?  There  are  many  people  in  the 
world,  however,  who  want  to  be  surveyors 
without  going  to  the  trouble  of  studying 
trigonometry,  and  the  results  achieved  by 
them  are  readily  anticipated  by  those  who 
look  froui  the  higher  view-point.  They 
mistake  chain-carrying  tor  surveying.  And 
so  there  are  numberless  persons  who  assume 
to  teach  "business,"  who  have  not  the 
slightest  conception  as  to  what  business  is  or 
of  the  requisites  of  a  successful  commercial 
career.  Such  a  teacher  goes  forth  on  big 
errand  of  education  in  a  way  which  reminds 
one  forcibly  of  Lowell's  characterization  of 
the  German  sentence  as  that  "in  which  one 
sets  sail  like  an  admiral   with  sealed  orders, 
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ncit  knowing  where  the  devil  he  is  going  to 
till  he  is  in  luid-ocean  I  " 

liiiiueiliately  in  connection  with  the  fore- 
fjoing  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  refer  to  the 
(lifleience  between  teachiny  and  telling. 
r.etweeii  impiirtiiiy  information  and  develop- 
iiit)  iildlity.  I'ntrained  ability  can  not  holil 
its  own  in  tho  present  struggle  for  success, 
and  the  most  important  point  for  a  parent 
to  ascertain  with  regard  to  a  school  is,  are 
its  students  allowed  to  drift  or  are  they  i>ut 
under  pressure  and  trained? 

The  ''  teacher  makes  the  school  "  and  no 
amount  of  jiretense  can  ever  make  it  other- 
wise. The  vital  thing  is  not  so  much  whose 
name  is  at  the  head  of  the  school,  as  who 
are  the  teachers  in  the  school.  .\nd  while 
a  good  teacher  will  invariably  handle  any 
subject  in  a  manner  likely  to  excite  and 
interest  the  student,  still  his  success  as  a 
teacher  will  be  measured  not  so  much  by 
the  character  and  amount  of  information 
he  has  jioured  into  his  students'  ears,  as  by 
the  attitude  of  mind  and  the  habi  ts  of  inde- 
pendent, concentrated  thinking  which  he 
has  enabled  his  students  to  form. 

TKAllI     fRlNI.'lIM.KS    MoHE,    FACTS    I.KS!5 

Coinmercial  conditions  are  so  kaleido- 
scopic that  the  information,  as  such,  which 
the  com  iiei'cial  student  aci|uires  to-day 
will  be  out  of  date  tomorrow.  I  venture  to 
assert  that  the  New  York  ".Journal  of  Coni- 
iiierce''  contains  more  information  in 
any  single  issue  than  the  average  commer- 
cial teacher  could  actjuire  in  a  iifetime, 
owing  to  the  diversity  of  industries 
to  which  it  applies.  It  is  not  the 
details  of  a  thousand  and  one  things 
that  the  student  needs  :  it  is  that  broad 
knowledge  of  principles  which  will  be  of 
use  to  him  in  the  conduct  of  any  business. 
lie  can  rightly  learn  the  details  of  any 
given  business  only  by  experience  in  that 
business.  As  a  business  man,  the  thing  of 
most  value  will  be  the  ability  to  observe 
a<iurately  and  to  grasp  quickly  new  infor- 
mation, estimate  it  at  its  true  worth,  and, 
in  accordance  with  sound  principles,  utilize 
it  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  enterprise  in  which  he  may  be  en- 
gaged. 'I'o  get  in  touch  with  the  hither  end 
of  that  ability  is  what  he  goes  to  school  for. 

KDrC'ATIONAI.    VSREST 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  good  deal  of  unrest 
in  the  educational  arena,  owing  to  this  agi- 
tation of  commercial  education.  Nobody 
seems  to  be  quite  certain  when  or  where  It 
is  going  to  end.  We  hear  of  various  plans 
being  jirojected  to  meet  the  new  demands. 
There  is  a  course  proposed  for  those  who 
end  their  school  career  at  twelve  or  thirteen  : 
another  course  for  those  who  get  through  at 
fourteen  or  fifteen  ;  still  another  for  those 
at  sixteen  or  seventeen,  and  so  on.  Will 
it  come  to  pass  that  the  schools  will  permit 
graduation  at  ditl'erent  stages  to  meet  these 
different  demands  and  reserve  graduate 
courses  for  those  who  want  "higher"  com- 
mercial education  ?  It  is  too  early  to  hazard 
a  guess. 

That  the  movement  is  puzzling  those 
whose  traditional  theories  of  education  are 
lixed,  is  amusingly  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  letter  to  me  from  a 
prominent  educator  : 

"  I  do  not  think  that  the  penmen  and 
bookkeepers  with  unmixed  seidlitz  powders 
effervescing  in  their  little  stomachs  are  the 
power  in  this  present  development  of  com- 
luercial  education." 

The  trend  of  the  times  seems  to  be  plainly 
toward  a  higher  standard  all  along  the  line 
of  secondary  education.  The  nation  is 
moving   forward    into    the    markets    of    the 


world  with  a  stride  that  is  startling.  The 
highest  type  of  technical  skiU  will  be  re- 
ipiired  to  ]>reserve  our  prestige.  The 
schools  must  meet  the  conditions.  There 
are  educators,  scholars,  and  artists  who 
walk  the  Hoors  of  a  few  commercial  schools. 
These  will  come  more  and  more  into  con- 
trol, and  upon  them  will  fall  the  solution  of 
these  problems.  They  will  guide  the  work 
until  in  pedagogic  jirocess,  scientific  com- 
pleteness, and  dignity,  it  will  attain,  in  its 
own  line,  what  the  literary  college  and  the 
university  have  already  achieved. 

BLKNISHKD  BRICKS  ARE  NOT  DIAMONDS 
It  must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that 
special  culture  can  no  more  easily  be 
grafted  cm  general  ignorance  than  a 
brick  can  be  burnished  into  a  diamond. 
Hence,  the  further  he  can  carry  his 
general  education  the  better  it  will  be, 
in  the  long  run,  for  the  commercial  student. 
And  what  is  true  for  the  commercial  student 
will  hold  true  for  the  commercial  teacher. 
I'his  view  has  been  tersely  stated  by  .lames 
liryce  in  the  suiumary  of  his  recent  article 
in  "  The  North  American  Review." 

"  This  is  a  point  on  which  the  enlightened 
anil  experienced  opinion  of  tierman  educa- 
tionists particularly  insists.  They  declare 
that  the  success  of  their  people  in  manufac- 
ture and  commerce  is  d,ie  far  more  to  the 
thorough  and  wide  training  given  in  their 
secondary  schools  than  to  the  provision, 
ample  as  it  is,  which  they  have  made  for 
technical  and  commercial  education,  and 
they  add  that  technical  and  coniiiiercial 
education  succeeds  in  projiortion  to  the 
soundness  of  the  general  education  of  the 
pupils  who  receive  it,  and  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  conducted  upon  proper  educa- 
tional princi]des  by  highly  (|ualiKed 
teachers.  This  is  a  matter  ht  to  be  remem- 
bered in  England  and  the  I'nited  t^tates,  for 
the  demand  for  commercial  education  might 
do  more  harm  than  good  were  it  to  lead 
either  to  a  shortening  or  to  a  commercial- 
izing of  general  school  education,  or  were  it 
to  dispose  us  to  ignore  the  supreme  import- 
ance of  se<-uring  that  the  teaching  of  the 
commercial  subjects  themselves  shall  be  so 
directed  as  to  arouse  and  stimulate  the  fac- 
ulties no  less  than  inform  the  memory  of 
the  learner." 

This,  1  submit,  is  good  authority  for  the 
statement  that  there  will  be  an  increasing 
de.uand  for  highly  qualified  commercial 
te.ichers.  But  the  term  "  highly  i|ualitied  " 
is  going  to  mean  a  great  deal  more  than  it 
means  to-day,  and  the  distinction  between 
high  and  low  grades  of  business  training 
will  be  drawn  with  constantly  increasing 
sharpness.  It  behooves  the  aspiring  candi- 
date to  get  into  line  for  the  grand  possibili- 
ties which  the  future  has  in  store,  and  if 
this  article  shall  be  the  means  of  inducing 
some  ])rospective  commercial  teacher  to 
head  himself  in  the  direction  of  a  sound 
educational  institution  and  imbue  him  with 
the  determination  to  remain  there  until  he 
shall  have  earned  a  degree,  of  some  sort, 
before  he  begins  the  serious  and  complex 
work  of  commercial  teaching,  the  writer  will 
be  gratified. 

New  York  City. 


eomitiereial  Geoarapbv- 

WIl. T.IAN     J.     AMOS,     PEIRCE      SCHOOI., 
PHILADBLPHIA. 

There  seems  to  he  an  ever  increasing  de- 
tuaiid  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  stu- 
dents for  something  that  will  give  them  a 
better  insight  into  this  tlie  most  interesting 


of  sulijects.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  dearth 
of  recognized  text  hooks  on  tlie  subject 
sliould  not,  in  my  opinion,  present  the  least 
nlistaclein  the  way  of  one's  having  all  the 
material  at  liand  one  may  desire.  To  assist 
those  who  really  desire  to  read.  I  submit 
the  following  review,  covering  the  field  of 
current  literature  for  the  nuinth  of  Septem- 
ber: 

THE    FORUM. 

The  September  number  of  this  magazine 
is  replete  with  excellent  material  for  the 
student  and  teacher  of  Commercial  Geog- 
raphy. 

1.  The  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics, 
-Its  Past  and  Future,  \V.  W.  Rockhill;  pp., 

■-'.  A  Plea  for  The  New  Cereal,  The  Cotton 
Seed,— Edward  L.  Johnson;  pp.,  31-,>t. 

:i.  China  Against  The  World,  — Paul  S. 
Keinsch;  pp..fi7-7r). 

THE  CHArTAlulAN. 

The  September  Chautauquan  otters  a  few 
good  articles  which  are  well  worth  the  time 
f<)r  a  careful  reading: 

1.  An  American  Consulate  in  China,— 
MaryH.  Krout:   pp. .  r)59-5(i8. 

_'.  Some  Things  We  Owe  Greece.— Clias.  H. 
Ta>lor:  pp..613-fil5. 

C.ASSIEK','.;. 

The  September  number  of  this  nuigaziuc 
ofltTs  a  wide  field  for  thought,  especially  in 
the  tlcvelopment  of  the  Sugar  Industry  in 
Cuba. 

I.  Sugar  Engineeringin  Cuba,-Froiu  Cane 
to  Product,  E.  Sherman  Gould,  M.,  A.  M., 
Soc.  C.  E. ;  pp.,  379-382. 

■1.     The  World's   Coal,- Benjamin  Taylor, 

K.  K.  G.  s. :  pp.,  sa^-Ke. 

3.  .\merican  Ore  Dock  Machinery  ,-.-\  ft  li  Of 
C.  Johnson;  pp.,  355-372. 

4.  Current  Topics: 

,-i.  Coal  and  Iron  as  Factors  in  Indus- 
trial Supremacy — 438. 

It.    Power  from  Waves  and  Currents — 43a. 

c.  Cheap  Power  from  Coal  Fields— 442. 
.  (/.  Cnited  States  Railroad  Statistics  for 
18.49-445, 

BLACKWOOD'S, 

Blackwood's  for  September  falls  into  line 
with  an  interesting  article  on  "China,"  by 
the  Editor,  pp.,  405-41,").  This  is  followed  l)y 
the  same  writer  with  an  article  on  "Eng- 
land's Xeed  of  a  Greater  Navy,"  pp,,  4.30-148. 

AMERICAN  JOURNAI.  OF  SCIENCE. 

This  magazine  usually  contains  articles 
of  a  nature  too  technical  for  the  ordinary 
student  of  Conunercial  Geography,  but  the 
September  issue  comes  out  with  a  mo.st  in- 
teresting article  by  Orville  A.  Derby,  en- 
titled, "  Diamond  Regions  of  Eastern  Minas 
(ieraes,  Brazil,"—  pp.,  207-21fi. 

THE   EDIXBUKG    REVIEW. 

The  "Review"  for  September  contains  one 
,ir  two  articles  of  more  or  less  interest  to 
those  who  desire  to  trace  the  development 
of  one  of  the  greatest  corporations  of  modern 
times.  "The  Hudson  Bay  Company."  is  the 
name  of  the  article  and  includes  a  review  of 
the  following: 

"  The  Great  Companj'."  "  Being  a  review 
and    history  of  the  honorable  company  of 
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new  one  We  lose  many  papei-s  each  issue 
through  negligence  on  the  part  of  subscribers  or 
post-masters. 


Co   eiub   Kaisers. 

Ti>  till-  inilil  iihliil  ^viidiiii;  us  the  most 
siiliscril.ers  l>i-t«  ct-ii  Scptcinhcr  IIKKI  and 
June  imil  inclusive,  we  will  present  a  display 
specimen,  *J*2  x  liH,  of  Mr.  /Caner's  engrossing, 
comprising  Lettering.  Flourishing,  and 
Writing  valued    at  $W.W. 

To  the  tichODl  sending  the  most  subscrib- 
ers the  same  will  also  be  given.  When  send- 
ing names,  state  they  are  to  be  registered 
for  the  contest.  The  wording,  etc..  of  the 
specimen  will  V>e  made  to  suit  the  successful 
party  and  school,  if  so  desired.     Who  wins; 


California  Demands  flood  Writing. 

■•1  have  iiotteu  m.,re  u.,...l  points  from 
your  first  lesson,  as  given  in  the  .September 
tnimber  of  your  paper,  than  I  have  from  the 
first  lesson  of  any  course  yet  published. 

"  I  believe  that  your  course  is  going  to  be 
tine  and  that  we.  who  are  called  upon  to 
teach  penmanship,  will  get  more  real  valu- 
able points  from  this  course  of  lessons  than 
from  any  course  ever  published. 

*'  We  have  taken  a  fresh  hold  on  penman 
ship  in  our  school  here.  Aiitliority  has  been 
given  me  to  go  through  the  Commercial 
room  at  any  time,  and  require  any  student 
to  re-write  any  of  his  commercial  work 
which  I  think  is  not  so  well  written  as  it 
should  be.  We  have  also  cut  out  of  the 
course  considerable  of  the  bookkeeping 
work,  and  expect  to  devote  that  extra  time 
to  penmanship:  so  we  e.xpect  to  get  better 
results  in  writing  during  the  coming  year 
than  we  ever  have  before. 


"We  have  found  that  in  California  the 
business  men  seeking  an  office  assistant 
does  not  inquire  how  nmcli  bt)okkeeping 
the  student  has  had,  but  words  his  in(|uiry 
something  like  this:  "I  want  a  bright, 
honest  boy  who  is  ;i  good  writer  I  with  the 
word  good  underscored ),  (juick  and  accur- 
:itewith  tigures,  and  knows  something  of 
bookkeeping."  .\s  long  ;is  the  business 
worl.l  demands  that  kind  of  a  boy,  wh> 
does  the  business  college  man  insist  on 
spending  all  the  time  on  bookkeeping  to  the 
neglect  of  peinnanship?  We  iire  going  to 
quit  it,  and  I  hope  many  of  the  schools  will 
follow  the  exiimplc." 

A.  S,  Weavek, 
Priiuip;il  San  Francisco  Bus.  C.ill. 

Ihe  above  indicates  that  Mr.  Weaver  is 
euileavoriug  to  supplvthe  business  corninu- 
nitvof  San  Francisco" with  the  kiuil  .if  oftice 
help  that  it  desires.  Co.id.  We  wish  there 
were  more  such.  Too  many  schools  neglect 
penmanship.  Bookkeepers  who  write  well 
have  a  distinct  advantage  over  those  who 
do  not.  Then  why  not  give  more  attention 
to  the  subject:-  The  majority  of  business 
.sch.)ols   do.  but   there  are  a  goodlv  number 

which  do   but    little  along  this   line,     i: 1 

pemuausliip  speaks  to  the  judgment  on 
sight.  .\  business  man  can  see  that  much 
4if  a  persouV  qualification  before  he  can  see 
or  know  nuuh  else.  -\  good  hand  means 
industr\  and  Ciire.  too  essential  business 
(inaliticatious.      El)IT(lKS.[ 


Some    Cimely  Questions. 

S;ditors   PEN?IAXARTIST    AND    BVSINE.SS 

El>l'C.\roK:  We  have  been  teaching  the 
vertical  system  in  our  schools,  but  we  have 
about  come  to  the  conclusiim  that  we  must 
nuike  a  change  or  at  least  adopt  a  new 
method  of  teaching.  The  objections  urged 
against  the  vertical  are  that  it  makes  slow- 
writers,  and  second,  that  our  pupils  when 
the.v  grow  old  enough  to  adopt  an  individual 
hand  do  not  continue  the  vertical,  Inxt  a 
mixture  that  is  neither  one  thing  or  the 
other.  Now  what  would  yon  advise  us  to 
do?  We  have  taught  writing  by  the  finger 
movement,  but  we  are  convinced  that  to  get 
speed  we  must  adopt  the  arm  movement. 
At  what  age  would  you  advise  the  :irtu 
movement  taken  upr  Our  pupils  range  in 
age  from  six  to  sixteen. 

MISS  E.  W.  WERSLEK, 
Tablet,  Ha. 

[First.  l)egin  to  teach  plaiimess  rather 
than  specified  slant.  Second,  cease  to  teach 
pupils  to  draw  the  forms  and  begin  to  teach 
arm  movement.  Third,  begin  movement  in 
earnest  the  first  \ear  in  tlie  gr:unmar  grade, 
as  pupils  are  then  at  the  right  age  to  begin 
rightlv:inil  liec;iuse  tlie\ will  need  to  write 
faster  :iud  f;ister  each  succeeding  year. 
H'ourth.iiilopt  simple. plain,  rapid  characters 
leitluT  vertical  or  slant  1:  neither  the  ex- 
treiuelx  round,  hirgc,  heavv  kind  which  can- 
not be  written  rapidlv.  on  "the  one  hand,  nor 
the  skillful,  fine  lined,  prettv-tolook-at  but 
extremelv  difficult  kind  ou  the  other  hand. 
Adopt  a  plain  rather  than  :i  prettv  hand - 
legibility  rather  than  accuracy  should  be  the 
aim.  Tlien  require  all  work  to  be  done  freely, 
and  not  in  a  drawing  manner:  that  is,  with 
pupils  above  the  primary  grades.  Let  the 
little  tots  write  a  real,  large  hand:  so  large 
that  thev  will  use  the  arm  instead  of  the 
fingers,— Editors.] 


Commercial  Ceacbcrs'  Federation 

Penmanship  Ceacbers'  Contest. 

.\t  the  meeting  of  Penmanship  Teachers' 
Association  held  at  Chicago  last  December 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  :  Be 
it  resolved    that    the  Peinnanship  T. 
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ition  of  pupils' \ 

figures,  at  its  aniunil  me. 

certificates  as  follows:     t 

teachers  whose  pupils'  wc 

tion  of  the  judges,  provei 

nition  and    three    to    be    designated    fii 

second    and     thir<l,   f.ir    the    public    sch 

teachers,  anil    three  lunubereil  in  the  s;i 


shall  iiwari 
each  of  th. 
the  estima 


maniuT,  t..  be  i;ivi-ii  t.i  the  teiicliers  in  c<un- 
mercial.ir  peuiiiausliip  >cli....ls  having  the 
best  work.  The  ti-rnis  of  :,w:irding  these 
certific;ites  au.l  tlie  method  of  selecting  the 
judges  sli:.ll   li.     placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
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IheCommittee  held  at  the 
i\ersit\  .;it  Fremont, Ohio, 

..iiiuitfi-.'    r..ruullated    the 
11   111.'  .  .int.-t  :      File  award 


l.a-e.l   up. 


irk 


penuunisliip-,  l,,„,l 
of  cUiss  as  a  wli,.l.- 
work. if  at  le;ist  t  w  eiit  v  i  L'lh  piiyiils  same  to  be 
prepared  :ifter  Septeiulier  1,  lum.  and  to  con- 
sist of  tlieloll.iuiTi-siieciuieTis:  .a  nine  page 
of  iiioMiii.nt  \\.,rk  fr.ini  each  pupil  wlloie 
work  i-  -11I...11I1.  .1  f.ir  e-x:imiuati.in.  same  to 
be  ju.U.'.l  .Ml  11-  ^.ppliciitiou  toliusiuess  writ- 
ing; .III  on,-  -..!., 1  page  .if  business  writing, 
consisting  of  sentence  writing,  copy  of  solid 
te.xt,  or  "commercial  correspondence:  (c) 
page  work  of  figures. 

The  rules  governing  the  exhibition  of  the 
teachers  of  public  sch.i.ils  :ire  now  being 
formulated  bv  experts  in  public  sclio.il  work 
and  the  cou'iiuittee  urges  :ill  teachers  to 
have  work  in  re;i.Uuess.  It  i>  the  hope  of 
the  Executive  l' littee  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  teachers  will  exhibit  ;it  the  Detroit 
meeting  ;uid  tluit  thi>  meetiug  will  be  one 
.if  the  most  siucessful  and  ent liusiastic  ever 
known  ill  tin-  liist..rv  .if  the  Federation. 
The  ju.lge-  to  .lecide  this  c.iutest  will  be 
ch.isen  at   the  rouveutiou. 

Chairnian.  Br  K  T  ( iERM.V.N.  Fremont. (>. 
J.  F.  Flsii.  Chiciigo.IU. 
C.  E.  ToWNK.  /.auesville.  O. 


expert  Kinsley. 

I'HRllNOI.dCV        FIRST    KIIITUIX. 

Date -- - Sept.  17,  IIKKI. 

Time 4:55  A.M. 

Event    ...Birth 

CJender     Masculine 

Weight  11  Pounds 

Worth $Si99,!l(lil.SW9 

Politics Mugwump 

Profession... Handwriting  Expert 

Habits Steady 

Kesembles .Father 

Name William  Joseph  Kinsley,  Jr. 

[Congratulations!  Brother,  we  hope  you 
will  survive  as  serenely  as  you  did  sucess. 
fully  in  the  Molineiix  case.    Conte  again.— 

KlIlITOKS.j 


narrowness  not  necessary 

Z.\NES\II.I.E.  OHIO.  Sept.  I'll.  r.«KI. 
FRlE.NIiS  A.  &    H.: 

Vou  will  please  find  enclosed  one  dollar  to 
pa  v  for  a  .year's  subscription  to  the  "Artist." 
coinmencing  with  the  expiration  of  last 
vea  r. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  much  pleasure  it  gives 
me  to  note  the  rapid  strides  that  you  are 
making  with  vour  publication.  I  truly  hope 
that  vou  will'n.it  allow  the  additional  work 
to  cut"  int. I  the  time  vou  sh,.iild  ♦:ike  for  rec- 
reation, f.ir  vou  ;ire  doing  a  great  work  in 
our  pnifessi.iiKil  world,  ami  I  :im  sure  that  I 
voice  the  gre:it  number,  who  ;ire  acinainted 
with  v.iur  w.irk.wheti  I  s:i\  we  hope  you 
will  long  continue  to  teach  us  in  such  a  way 
as  will  break  <lowi]  the  olil  f.igv  ideas,  and 
in  their  stead  plant  more  pr.iu'ri-s-ive  ones: 
to  show,  bv  example,  that  il  i-  imt  neces- 
sary to  be"  narrow.  craiiK\  •«  i.iiuiin  an 
ign'oramus  to  re;icli  :i  high  .l.-i;r.-,-  ..f  skill  as 

a   specialist.     It    will  take  a  t; Il\    uumlier 

,,f  .l,,-,-.if  the  -ame  kin. 1. if  medicine  that 
the  -Artist  '•  is  .lealiug  out  t.i  keep  the  spec 
NilisI  out  ..1  ruts.  Take  for  example  this 
poor  "vertical:"  whv.  .mr  profession  has 
been  foremost  in  the  fight  t.i  prevent  it 
from  having  even  a  fair  trial,  but  for  all 
they  have  done  it  has  worke.l  a  great  reform 
in  penmanship,  and  has  taken  them  a  little 
w;iy  from  the  one  wav  for  all  kind  of 
writing, 

I  sincerely  hope  that  vou  will  still  be  as 
successful  in  the  future  as  yon  have  been 
in  the  past,  otiU  that  the  financial  will 
eipial  the  lion. irarv,  and  then  I  know  your 
success  will  be  coniplete. 

Verv  truly  vonrs. 

C.   K.  ToWNE. 


<^dll6^^@brviTUbrv-^itlut  mid  Qu)M\^Qdn;makr'^^ 


\  c  .miin-rtial  .IrpartiiK-nt  liiis  been  iipL-iit-d 
in   tlie    Pealiodv  iMass.i    High    scliool,  and 

E.  E.  Bradford.of  the  Bradford  Coniniercial 
Stiiiinl.  Bnstcm.  has  been  cliosen  as  instruc 

"x'he  students  aii.l  faenlt\  of  tlie  fiiur  CV.. 
I)e-  M.-ine^-.  I..uu,  recentlv  lield  tlieir  an- 
nual picnic,  entertainini;  at  supper,  three 
hundre<l  |,ersons.  Tlie  enrojlnient  ..f  this 
popular  business  school  is  unusually  large. 

A.  S.  Heanev,  the  genial  geiitlenian  who 
presides  overthe  destinv  of  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Business  Ccdletic.  "Pr.  .vi.hnce.  R.  I.. 
reports  an  e.\ceedini.d  \-  pr.  ,-p(  nm^  <i|HllinK. 
His  jovial  neighbor,  r.  I!.  St. .« ,-11.  has  this 
veara  great  school.  That  i- a- it  ■  >u}ilit  to  be. 
for  it  is  great  in  its  good  work  and  helpful 
innuence";  *  '  - 

Win.  Fairley,  E.  Newton   Keaser,  Edward 

F.  Tavlor,  are  new  teachers  iti  the  Brooklvn 
Commercial  High  School. 

X.  P.  Sipprelle.  formerly  of  the  East  Maine 
Conference  Seminary,  0ucksport,  Me.,  has 
resigned  liis  position  as  principal  of  the 
coniniercial  department  of  that  school,  and 
has  entered  Boston  University  for  a  college 

"^"Hrotl'ier  Mehan  has  so  far  recovered  that 
he  recentlv  conducted  a  teachers"  meeting 
in  liis  excellent  school.  Commercial  teach 
ers  everywhere,  who  have  met  this  good 
friend  of'soiind  methods  in  business  educa- 
tion, will  be  gratified  to  learn  of  his  progress 
toward  recovery  from  his  long  sickness. 

E.  M.  Barber, our  iiiarvellousU  active -Xew 
Vork  friend,  has  been  elected  to  teach  book- 
keeping in  the  -New  York  Evening  High 
School.  A.  R.  Kip  will  also  teach  in  the  eve- 
ning in  Brooklxn.  It  lo..kr-  like  inordinate 
lo\e  of  educational  incbistrv  that  men 
should  labor  thus,  but  the  kex  to  the  pu/.zle 
is  in  the  statement  that  the  salar\  has  been 
recentlv  advanced  to  fixe  dollars  a  night, 
and  tliat  the  .New  York  Evening  High 
School  has  sessi<ins  H\e  nights  each  week. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  "make  hav  while  the 
sun  shines."  »  «  » 

.^lasse\'s  Business  College,  Jacksonville, 
Fla..  is  flourishing  under  the  direction  of 
Principal  King.  \V.  \V.  Frv,  the  w(?ll-known 
Principal  of  the  Jno.  B.  Sfet.son  Cniversitv, 
DeKaiid.  Fla.,  reports  :i  pleasant  visit  to  the 
.■^lassev  school  recentlv  on  his  war  to  I)e- 
l.and."  »** 

\V.  H.  Hatton,  president  of  Tampa  Busi- 
ness College.  Tampa.  Fla.,  is  having  a  good 
year.  He  is  about  to  ni.>\  e  into  a  flne  new 
building,  where  rooms  have  been  arranged 
especially  for  his  use. 

Wednesday,  October  3,  the  School  of  Com- 
merce, of  New  Y'ork  University,  New  Y'ork 
Citv.  was  opened  bv  Dr.  Hefirx  .M.  Mac- 
Cra'cken.  the  Chancellor.  He  said.  "  The  es- 
tablishment of  this  uni([ue  department  of  a 
gre:it  center  of  learning  is  in  answerable 
liarni.invwith  the  present  universal  call  for 
the  higluTcoiniuercial  culture.  It  is  tlucul- 
inination  of  an  untiring  effort  I. ...king  into 
the  bringing  into  existence  of  a  universifv 
college  of  professional  education,  inipera- 
tiveU-  demanded  in  view  of  the  progress 
and  present  conditi< f  practical  econom- 
ics. It  is  ,)ur  earnest  desire  to  besvstematic 
and  thorough  in  all  the  professional  teach- 
ing of  the  school,  not  onl\-  in  accountancy. 
but  in  the  courses  leading" to  an  administra- 
tive life  or  to  the  consular  service. 

Dean  Raskins,  in  a  very  interesting  lec- 
ture on  tlie  History  of  Accountancy,  said: 
"  Municipalities,  transportation  companies, 
financial  organizations  of  all  kinds,  great 
commerciariiouses.  industrial  corporations, 
all  appreciate  the  economic  \alue  of  i.rofes- 
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more  and  more  keenlv.h.r  able  investiga- 
tors of  their  affairs.  Books  are  to  be  looked 
into;  fraud  and  error  are  to  be  detected  and 
prevented:  method  :mil  order  are  to  be 
effected  and  preserve.l;  ad:iptibilit  n  .  sim- 
plicity, lucidity.  ecoiK. in  v,  are  to  be  c.iiisid- 
ered  and  achieved;  and  this  is  but  the  en- 
trance, the  outer  vestibute.to  the  place  that 
awaits  the  professional  accountant  capable 
of  entering  in.    The  place  for  accountancy 


i-  .■uhiigiilg  ;iiid  \\ill  coiitiniir  1..  .■xp;iiid. 
.So  that  weiiui\  -a\,  ill  the  light  of  tllrlli-.- 
tor\  of  ..ur  pr.  .fi- — i..n,  that  its  ..pp.  .rl  unit  ii-- 
will  be  iiianif.ilill\  greater  an.l  ni..re  numer 
ons  in  the  future  tlum  ever  in  the  past. 

.\.  .S.  Fries,  formerly  \\  ith  the  ,St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  Business  I'nive'rsitv,  is  now  principal 
of  the  St.  Joseph  i  Mo.  i  High  S,lio..l  I '.mi 
mercial  Department. 

S.  M.  Funk.fonnerlv  of  W.,lfs  Hiisines^ 
College.  Hagerstown.  Iiid..  has  contracted 
with  the  Central  Commercial  College,  Cum 
berland,  Md.,  for  the  present  year. 

\V.  .\.  .\rnold,  of  Union  Citv,  Ind..  was 
elected  to  take  charge  of  the  business 
training  department  of  the  he  .Mars,  la.. 
High  Sch.M.I.  »  »  » 

lohu  .N.  Peter-., n.f.. nun  K  ,iii  ;i--i-t;nit  in 
tlie  /.anerian  .\rt  C.  .11.  ;;.  .  I  ii  it  ihiw  ^Mibtlie 
Hazleton  :  Pa.  i  Hu-iile-- I   ■  .1 1.-,  .  -.  rid  -  -ii.c 
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vhich  sli..\\  that  he  is  raiii.ll  \  pii-liing  his 
work  t.i  a  high  degree  .if  excellence.  Mr. 
Peterson  reports  that  tliex  liaxe  a  large 
school  and  that  he  is  melting  «  ifli  splendid 
success  in  teaching. 

L.  B.  Darling,  formerly  of  El\  ria.  Ohio. 
now  has  charge  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ment of  the  Warren^Ohio,  High  School. 

Cyrus  \V.  Field,  formerly  of  Akniii,  Ohio, 
has  accepted  a  position  as  principal  of  the 
shorthaiKl  atul  penmanship  dejiartments  of 
the  Jack.-^on  i.xiich.i  Business  I'niversitv. 
The  P..  .\.  A:  B.  E.  wishes  Mr.  Field  much 
success  in  his  new  Helih 

Tin-  niieeliilfr  nV.  Vii.J  Aeir.s  of  Sep- 
tember I  contains  a  column  account  of  an 
e.xhibitiim  of  shorthand  writing  at  the 
Elliott  School  ..f  Business  of  that  citv  .  Pr.if. 
\V.  E.  \an  Wert,  principal  of  the  i-h.lrtliand 
department,  blindf.ilded.  wr.ife  coiisider- 
ablv  .iver  .me  hundred  wor.ls  :i  minute  in 
(iregg  sh.irtliaiid.  from  dictation  of  new 
matter.  When  the  liaiidkercliief  was  re- 
moved from  his  eves  lie  rai.i.llv  read  his 
n.ites  without  an  error.  The  article  pays  a 
liigli  compliment  to  the  (Jregg  System  of 
Sh.irthand  and  also  to  the  Elliott  school  in 
general.  »  -  " 

J.  M.  Reaser  resigned  his  position  with  flu- 
Mass.  .Mntiuil  Life  Insurance  Co.  to  re* 
engage  in  teaching.  He  has  contracted  to 
fill  his  former  positi.in  with  the  Danville 
(Va.i  .Militarv  Institute  at  an  increase  in 
salarv.  Mr.  R.  is  a  warm  supporter  of  Thk 
PEN>i-\N-.\kTisr  .\xu  Business  Ei)IC-\- 
lOK.  '  *  • 

C.  .\.  Robertson,  formerly  with  Hinman's 
Business  College,  Springfield,  Mass.,  has 
engaged  with  Bett's  Academy.  Stamford. 
Conn.  •  *  ' 

C.  L.  .Michael,  wh.)  was  forinerlv  con 
nected  with  the  Evergreen  lAla.l  Agricul- 
tural Coll.  ge.  has  been  elected  Princip;d  .if 
theCommercial  Sell. ...1  of  the  West  \'irgini:i 
University  ..f  .^lorgantown.  W.  \a. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Beattv,  formerly  of  Omaha, 
Nell,,  is  now  with  the  Baltim.ire  i  Md.i  Bnsi 
ness  College.  *  *  * 

K.  B.  Hull  is  now  connected  with  the 
Oberlin  lO.i  Business  College.  He  rep.irt- 
a  full  school.         

School  news. 


Bv  the  time  this  number  of  ..ur  i..iiriKi 
reach. -ssubscribers.c.. Ill  mercial  sch....l- u  il 
;ill  b<-  riiililiiig  with  high  >teaiii  pr.-- or 
iH.th  .lax  ;nid  night.  From  rep.  irt>  t  liii-  f;i 
ri-ceiviMJ.tli.-in.licati.insare  that  I  lie  ;i  ft  in.! 
aiice  xvill  be  cousi.lerabl  v  larger  than  it  xv  a 
last  xear.  Thi-  is  verv  grafif x  iug  iiexx- 
Business  education  is  viexxed  bv  all  classe 
of  persons  t.iday  xvitli  far  more  fav.ir  thai 
it  has  ever  been  hef.^ire,  and  the  future  .i 
tlie  commercial  school  seems  verx-  bright. 

We  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  on 
friends  regarding  the  attendance  this  x  e:i 
as  compared  with  that  .if  last  year. 

"  .School  is  considerably  ahead  of  last  ye;i 
at  this  time,"  writes  W.  F.  Giesseman  n 
the  C".  C.  C.  College,  Des  Moines,  la. 

C  P.  Lord,  principal  of  the  Salem  (Mass. 
Commercial  School,  reports  that  their  scho.! 
opened  with  an  increase  in  attendance  n 
more   than  twenty  per  cent,  over  last  yeai 

The  S.mth  Beii.l  i  Ind.  i  Tribune  of  Septeii 
ber  .".th,  gixes  c.n-i.K-rable  -pac-  t.i  an  ac 
count  ..f  the  l:ill  ..peiiiiig.il  tluS..utli  Hen. 
C.iniiuercial  L.. liege.  I'lie  -cliool  .ipeiied  ..i 
September  4tli.  and  has  an  euroUinent  .i 
150  pupils. 


Mr.    Hurt    German,    propriet.ir  ..f  the  ( )lii.. 

Hu-iuess    University.   Fr, ut.   (  l.,   rep.irts 

that  their  scho.. I  ..peiie.l  xiith  an  attendance 
..f  ;ib.,iit  double  the  number  they  had   last 

C.  C.  Canan,  of  Bank's  Business  College, 
Philadeljjhia,  Pa.,  writes  that  their  school 
opened  September  ."(rd  xvitli  ;i  x-erx-  large 
;itteiidance.  '  -   *  -  s 

The  PlainHeld  l.N.  J.l  Dnilv  Pri-sa  of  .Sep- 
tember IL'th  contains  the  foiloxving  news  re- 
gar.ling  the  c.immercial  xvork  iirthe  High 
Sell....!  .if  that    place: 

"  r  iiiii  iil.irix   in  the  commercial  course  at 

flu    lli^li  s,  I I  there  haxe  been  .some  val- 

iKilili  .hang.-  and  ailditions  made.  The 
coiir-e  i-  a  comparati  x  elx- llex^  .me  but  its 
value  as  a  pnlilic  educational  iiistituti..n  is 
well  recognized.  It  is  :iimed  to  Ht  graduates 
fr.im  that  department  for  an  :ictive  life  in 
the  business  xvorl.l  xvitli. mt  further  training, 
and.  to  that  en.l,  the  best  modern  meaiis 
:il..iig  th.ise  lines  XX  ill  betaken  adxantageof. 

"Tiii-  vear.  the  c.immercial  course  has 
been  enlarge.l  bx  the  :i.lditi.,ii  ..f  hist.irv, 
literature,  ancient  ..r  iiio.lern  languages, 
and  the  sciences  as  electixe  subjects.  The 
c.urse  in  b,..ikkeepiiig  ha-  been  iinpn.ved 
l.vtlie  incorporation  of  the  lu.ist  np-to-date 
office  ineth.ids  xvith  a  iiexv  svsteni.  .\  nexv 
sv-tem  of  sh.irfhanil.tlu-  ■(;regg."  has  been 
iiitr...luced.  The  xx..rk  in  txpexvriting  has 
been  strengthened  ami  the  popular  "  touch  " 
or  all-finger   metli.nl  xvill    be  taught. 

"  The  commercial  room  has  been  equipped 
xvith  nexv  desks  of  tin-  hitesf  pattern  for  the 
teacher  and  pupils.  Tlier.-  area  utiniberof 
conx'eniences  proxided  xv  liicli  are  ..ulx  t.i  be 
foundintheinost  iip-t. I  .late -ch. )..!>.  Oe.irge 
Weeks  Sandford  is  the  instruct. .r  in  this  de- 
partment and  has  alreadx- shown  hisabilitx- 
to  successfully  direct  that  part  .if  thework." 

The  shorthand  classes  of  the  P.  R.  R..  V. 
M.  C.  A.,  of  Philaihlidiia.  Pa.,  commenced 
theirusual  F;ill  Term  <.ii  Oct.  .ber'Jnd.  (  txviiig 
to  the  great  siuce-- of  last  vears  classes,  a 
large  number  of  students  applie.l  f.ir  adiuis- 
sioii,  but  c.iuld  not  be  adinifted  as  the 
Chisses  ;.re  limited  to  tiftx.  The  te.xt-lio..k 
lise.l  in  these  classes  is  the  Isaac  Pitman 
C.inii.lete  Instructor,  an.l  the  teacher  is  .M  r. 
WiUiain  R.  Tavlor,  a  xerv  able  e-xp.inent  of 
the  Isaac  Pitman  sv-tem.  Owing  to  the 
nuniberof  application-  luaile  to  the  Educa- 
tioiKil  Committee  of  this  .\-s..ciat  ion  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter  of  arrangement  f..r  adili 
ti.inal  shorfhatiil  practice,  a  special  Spi-e.l 
C.iurse  has  been  iiK.ugurated.  and  xvliich 
xvill  be  ill  operation  from  Oct. iber  t..  .x|areh. 
Among- the  books  used  in  this  dictation 
course  will  be  Pitman's  Twentieth  Ceiiturv 
Dictation  and  Legal  Forms. 

J.  L.  Haxward.  one  of  the  l.n.priet.irs  ..f 
the  .Nortiraniptou.  i  M;i-s.i  Coniniercial  Col- 
lege, and  ;ni  ..III  frieil.l  an.l  f..riiier  pupil  of 
editors  Zaner  and    lil.iser.  vvrifi-s: 

"We  are  starting  out  vvilh  a  go.i.ll  v  iium 
ber.  more,  ilianv  times,  iver  than  ever  I  ..-(..r.-. 

of  which  we    are    not    c plaining   one    bit. 

We  started  out  this  vear  with  five  times  as 
inanx  as  last  xear.  so  von  see  that  xve  have 
rea-.iiis  to  rejoice."    '  -  - 

After  renexving  his  subscription  to  the 
PKN-Xf-VX-AKIlST  .\M1  BlSlNESS  EDICA- 
lOK.  Mr.  C.  B.  Mimson,  of  the  Brazil  iliid.l 
Husiness  Universifv.  xvrites:  "(  liir  school 
opened  xvith  three  time-  the  enr.illment  xve 
had  last  year  at  the  opening  and  xvith  pros- 
pects for  man  v  more.  1  beliexe  we  will  ha\-e 
;i  successful  vear  in  spite  of  the  'full  dinner 
p:iil  and  the '"rough  rider  camiiaign.'" 


much  Tnterested 

.N.\  iio-\.\i.    Kiirc.\'ri(i\.\i.    .\.-sik  ia  i  i.i\. 

Dept.  of  Business  Education. 

Dr.  Edxv.  W.  Stitt,  Secv. 

.\PAV  YOKK.  "Oct.  1.  UKUI. 
Dear  Mr.  (Javlord:  I  have  been  luiicli 
interested  in  the  issue  of  the  PF.N.M-\N- 
.\R1IST  AM)  BtsrxKSS  EIHC.XTOR  xvhicli 
I  liiive  just  received,  and  xvisli  it  could  be 
ill  the  hands  of  ex  erv  teacher  xvlio  is  pre- 
paring bovs  for  the  actix-ities  of  business 
life.  Enclose.l  please  find  check  f..r$l.lKl  for 
-uli-cripti.in  for  one  xear  from  .\ox .  1st. 
Trusting  that  your  attractive  and  up-to- 
date  journal  mav  meet  xvith  the  success 
xvhich  it  seems  to  deserve.  I  am  xvith  sin- 
cere congratulations,  Verv  truly  xours. 
h:iiw.  W.  Srirr. 


Editor  Palmer  Sends  eongratulations 

Fi.:iE.\DS   Z-WKK   c\c    Bi.user:--The   Pen- 

MAX-AKTIST  A.NIl  BlSIXESS  EOIC-VTOK  for 

Sefitember  is  %-erv  beautiful.    .M  v  congratu- 
lations. "      l_'.iriliallv. 

A.  N.  P-\i.xer, 
Cedar  Rapids,  la. 


Qk>9h6^^mmAm>-QijJtM  and  J^uiMi>€i^&Ui«akr^^ 


(^banging  from  Slant  to  Uertical 

Backhand      eause  and  eure 

Those  who  mlopt  tlic  vertical  have  a  diffi- 
cult  question  to  <leci<le  and  that  is  whether 
it  should  be  introduced  intothe  lower  jjrades 
onl\'  or  whether  it  should  be  adopted  in  all 
tile  A:rrades.  There  are  many  schools  that 
coniiuence<l  in  the  first  and  second  grades 
and  allowed  it  to  work  upthrough  the  higher 
i^rades  while  nuiti>-  others  changed  from  the 
slant  to  the  vertical  in  all  the  grades  at  the 
start.  If  the  writing  is  good  in  the  Gram- 
mar grades,  then  there  is  certainly  nnich 
doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  making  a  change 
but  if  the  writing  is  nnsatisfactory  then  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  recommend  a  change, 
in  all  the  grades.  The  objection  to  chang- 
ing in  the  higher  grades  is  that  the  pupils 
have  formed  the  slant  habit  and  therefore 
ought  tiot  to  be  required  to  break  it  up, 
especially  as  the  time  maj'  be  too  short  for 
them  to  master  the  vertical  before  they 
leave  school. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  a  change  in  all 
the  grades,  which  might  be  inade  as  the 
result  of  experience,  are: 

It  is  better  to  teach  only  one  system  and 
style  of  writing.  A  medley  will  not  prove 
very  satisfactory. 

If  the  vertical  is  better  than  the  slant  all 
the  pupils  should  be  giveti  an  opportunity 
to  learn  it. 

N<lVEr,TY    .STIMLT-ATES    INTEREST   .VXll 
EFFORT 

The  vertical  being  new  and  novel,  and  the 
latest  "fad"  or  "fashion,"  the  pupils  will 
take  it  up  with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm 
and  as  the  change  will  require  earnest, 
faithful,  persistent  effort  the  imijrovement 
will  be  much  greater  than  if  the  slant  had 
been  continued.  The  illegibility  of  slant 
writing  is  mainly  due  to  its  angularity. 
THe  pupils  in  the  higher  grades  who  change 


to  the  vertical  and  then  go  back  to  the  slant 
again  after  entering  the  High  School  or 
Husiness  College  find  that  they  have  gained 
rather  than  lost  by  the  change.  Their  writ 
ing  is  now  round,  open  and  very  legible  anil 
nuich  better  than  that  of  the  pupils  who 
always  wrote  slant. 

KKONI       POSITION     OF     P.VPEW      IS     A.\ 
F,.XTKE?IE 

The  way  to  change  from  the  slant  to  the 
vertical  is  to  change.  As  long  as  the  pupils 
continue  with  the  slant  position  in  the  writ- 
ing lesson  and  while  writing  on  their  slates 
and  tablets  they  will  continue  using  slant. 
The  front  position  with  the  paper  parallel 
with  the  edges  of  the  desk  has  been  found 
to  be  an  e.xtreme  position  but  while  making 
the  change  I  think  it  is  well  to  insist  upon 
this  as  the  rule.  The  exceptitjns  can  be 
taken  care  of  when  they  are  discovered.  A'o 
one  can  tell  in  advance  who  they  will  be. 
Kules  should  be  general.  They  should  not 
be  ironclad. 

B.\CKH.\N1)   IS   THE    KElSULr   OF    INFEKIOK 
TEACHING 

One  of  the  discouraging  features  of  the 
change  is  the  tendency  to  write  backhand. 
There  are  some  who  do  not  object  to  back- 
hand. It  is  difHcult  to  understand  why 
slant  to  the  left  is  not  just  as  good  as  slant 
to  the  right.  There  is,  however,  a  great  deal 
of  prejudice  against  it,  and  the  attempt  on 
the  part  of  some  teachers  to  excuse  it  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  unavoidable  has  in- 
jured the  cause  of  vertical  writing  very 
nuicli.  I  know  of  one  large  city  that  al>ol- 
ished  it  because  of  backhand.  If  a  hunter 
aims  at  a  squirrel  and  misses  it  and  kills 
another  ten  feet  to  the  left  it  is  pretty  hard 
to  reconcile  him  to  the  second  squirrel,  al 
though  it  answers  everv  purpose  just  as 
well  as  the  first.  Backhand  is  not  neces- 
sary. It  can  be  avoided  or  overcome  bv 
4{ood  teachiug.  It  would  be  riiiiculous  to 
claim  tlKit  pupils  who  readilv  change  froiri 
m°  tc,r«;ird  slant  to  10°  backward  slant  can 
not  cliaiige  forward  again  1U°.  liackhand  is 
sinipiv  a  mistake  when  vertical  is  attempt 
ed.  and  it  can  be  as  readilv  corrected  as 
other  error,  either  in  vertical  or  slant 
discovering  the  cause.  .Some  of  the 
of  backhand  are  as  follows: 


C.\USES     OF     BACKHAND 

1.  Desk  too  high  for  pupil.  To  remedy, 
place  paper  to  the  right  and  turn  it  as  in 
slant. 

■2.  Holding  the  penholder  in  the  direction 
of  the  base  line. 

:i.  Writing  to  the  left  of  the  median  line 
of  the  body.  This  is  perhai)s  the  most  com- 
mon error.  The  writing  sliould  alwavs  be 
done  to  the  right  and  pnijils  should  learn  to 
adjust  their  paper,  books,  an<l  slates  while 
writing. 

i.  Going  up  too  straight  on  up  strokes. 
especially  on  loops.  The  most  conscientious 
pupils  make  this  mistake.  The  teachers 
say:  "Be  sure  to  write  vertically,"  and  the 
pupils  are  so  anxious  that  thev  go  up  too 
straight.  The  loops  in  vertical  as  in  slant 
give  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

(!.  Holding  the  right  elbow  too  far  from 
the  body-. 

7.  Pointing  the  penholder  over  right 
shoulder,  due  to  the  old  rule  which  some 
teachers  and  pupils  cannot  forget. 

N.  Cramped  position  of  hand,  due  to  lack 
of  drill  on  iiiovenieiit  exercises.  The  only 
XV  ay  to  overcome  the  gripping  habit  and  the 
habit  of  bearing  on  too  heavily  is  bv  giving 
movement  drills.  The  slate  is  responsible 
for  these  habits.  Metal  tipped  holders  will 
cause  gripping  also. 

9.  Teacher's  backhand  writing  on  the 
board. 

10.  Writing  with  the  paper  too  far  up  on 
the  desk  and  too  far  to  the  right. 

11.  Paper  square  in  front  when  it  proves 
an  extreme  position.  In  the  Grammar 
grades  the  position  will  be  similar  to  that 
used  in  slant  in  many  cases. 

IZ  Lack  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  and  poi>r  teaching  generally. 

PUPILS  CAN  CO?IE  AS  NEAR  90°  AS  .\.NY 
OTHER  STANDARD 
The  remedy  can  alwavs  be  found.  The 
pupils  of  course  will  not  all  make  the  same 
mistakes.  Conditions  must  be  carefullv 
studied.  The  teacher  who  gives  up  and 
blames  vertical  writing  fi>r  it  makes  himself 
Pupils 


(10° 


■  till  . 
A  gentleman 
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.till 


dard. 


loses  vertical 
m  an  article  that  vertical 
me  to  him  are  allowed  to 
ffort  in  order  that  results 
ed.  He  said  that  those  who 
g  this 
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-ut    he   siiiiplx   confesses   that    i 
-ter  of    the   situation.     He    rein 
e  boy  who  was  told  to  watch  a 
while  the  driver  went   into  a  store 
boy  watched  them  until  tijir  ut-rt 
t  tsight.  J.  ¥.  B.\R.\H.\KT, 

Akroi 


MEN     OF    THE     PLAINS     BY     PETER     M.     HEITLER.     READING,     PA. 


Q^p^fiW^Bgnirubrv-CtiUi^  and  6itiwv€i>i>  ^dwcattrr^^^^ 


Cbc  Fourth  Scmi=fliinual   mcct= 

ina  of  the  Ohio  eommercial 

and  Special  Ceachers' 

Jlssociatioti 

Was  held  in  Sandusky  City  Business  Col- 
lege, Sandusky.  Ohio,  Sept.  28-29.  1900.  The 
attendance  was  fair,  the  interest  was  cordial 
and  enthusiastic,  and  the  weather  was  fine. 

On  Friday  many  inenihers  visited  the 
Public  Schools  where  they  were  shown 
work  that  was  inspiring,  and  in  a  manner 
that  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  efi3cienc\"  and 
hospitality  of  the  .Superintendent  and  his 
assistants, the  principals  and  teachers.  All 
spoke  highly  of  the  work  in  writing  and 
drawing,  the  subject  which  was  of  most  in- 
terest to  the  visiting  members. 

Friday  afternoon  from  three  to  si.x  o'clock 
Prof.  T.  W.  Bookmyer.  in  whose  rooms  the 
meeting  was  held,  entertained  those  present 
l>y  chartering  a  sail  boat  and  giving  them 
an  outing  on  the  lake.  This  proved  to  be  a 
most  enjoyable  affair  indeed.  Forty  min- 
utes were  spent  in  fishing,  in  which  time 
forty-seven  perch  were  caught,  Mr.  Musrnsli 
catching  the  most  (Hi  and  Mr.  Zaner  the 
least  (1).  The  latter  of  course  declared  that 
fishing  was  only  luck,  and  not  very  good  at 
that. 

Tlie  evening  session  was  held  in  Temple 
Hall  and  was  opened  by  singing.  "The 
Development  of  Art,"  by  Miss  Allegona 
Kockens.  Supervisor  of  Drawing  in  the  To- 
ledo schools,  was  the  principal  feature  of 
the  evening.  It  consisted  of  one  hundred 
stereoptican  views  illustrating  the  de\'elop- 
ment  of  art  from  early  Egypt  to  the  present. 
It  was  instructive  as  \\ell  as  interesting, 
and  appreciated  by  all. 

Friday  morning  session  opened  with 
President  Barnhart  in  the  chair.  Mrs. 
Dowuend.  the  Secretary,  was  in  attendance 
also,  but  the  Treasurer  atid  Vice-President 
and  Executive  Committee  were  all  absent. 

Excellent  music  was  furnished  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon  by  Mrs.  James 
Andrews,  of  Sandusky. 

The  "Welcome  Address"  was  delivered 
by  Supt.  H.  B.  Williams,  of  Sandusky,  and 
tlie  "  Kesponse  "  by  Prof.  A.  D.  Wilt,  of  Day- 
ton. Both  were  hopeful,  earnest,  helpful, 
timely,  off-hand  addresses,  and  were  cor- 
dially received. 

The  "President's  Address."  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
Barnhart,  Akron  .  was  a  most  helpful  one. 


showing  the  value  of  organization   am..nii 
teachers  in  this  day  of  co-operation. 

The  fifth  number  on  the  program."  Busi 
ness  Penmanship— Present  and  Future."  b>- 
Mr.  J.  P.  Jones.  Principal  of  the  Commercial 
Department  of  the  High  School.  Marion, 
Ohio,  was  enthusiastically  received.  The 
same  will  be  presented  in  an  early  issue  of 
this  journal. 

"  Position  Writing"  by  Mr.  Jerome  B.  How- 
ard, of  Cincinnati,  was  an  able,  technical 
paper  on  shorthand.  The  same  was  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  W.  S.  Rogers,  of  Sandusky. 

The  Remington  typewriter  company  en- 
tertained the  convention  both  forenoon  and 
afternoon  with  an  exhibition  of  touch  type- 
writing by  Mr.  Mendendorf,  a  young  nu^n 
fifteen  >ears  of  age  from  Chicago.  He 
pro\ed  to  be  an  expert,  writing  from  unfa- 
miliar matter,  dictated  under  somewhat 
embarrassing  circumstances,  from  sevent\- 
to  eighty  words  in  a  minute,  with  few  or  no 
mistakes  in  spelling,  punctuation. construc- 
tion, etc.  The  machine  was  a  strange  tme 
and  without  letters  on  the  keyboard.  The 
operator  never  looked  at  the  machine,  but 
over  it  and  straight  ahead. 

"  Our  Brothers  Across  the  Border."  by  Mr. 
T.  W.  B<.)okm\er.  was  a  most  interesting  and 
able  talk  relative  to  the  condition  of  the 
Association  of  Commercial  Colleges  in  Can- 
ada. The  speaker  said  they  were  ahead  of 
us  in  organization  and  fraternal  feeling  anil 
urged  us  to  profit  by  their  experiences. 

"  The  Relation  of  Drawing  to  Other  Stud- 
ies," l>y  Prof.  Frank  .\l.>orn,  Cleveland,  was 
a  straightforward,  progressive,  earnest  pre 
sentationof  the  subject.  Mr.  Aborn  is  an 
advocate  of  Dr.  Ross,  of  Boston,  and  an  able 
one  indeed.  The  paper  called  forth  talks  on 
color,  etc..  by  Miss  Dickinson  and  Messrs. 
Musrush  and  Zaner. 

"Methods  of  Teaching  Simplilied  Pen- 
manship" by  Miss  Emily  W.  Gettins,  was 
followed  by  talks  on  pen  and  ink,  slates, 
etc.,  by  Messrs.  Musrush  and  Barnhart. 

Delegates  were  appointed  by  the  chair  to 
represent  O.  C.  &  S.  T.  Association,  at  the 
National  Federation  at  Detroit  as  follows: 
Conunercial,  T.  W.  Bookmyer;  Drawing. 
Miss  Dickinson;  Shorthand,  W.  W.  Patter- 
son; Writing,  F.  F.  Musrush, 

The  one  regret  of  the  meeting  was  the 
sickness  of  Mr.  E.  E.  Bush,  Supr.  of  Writing 
and  Drawing  in  Sandusky  Schools,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
through  whose  influence  and  unselfish 
efforts    the    excellent    program     had     been 


arranged.  Mr.  Howard  .>tfered  the  follow- 
ing resolutions,  which  were  unaniiMoMsly 
adopted ; 

"  Whereas,  this  Association  has  le:irne<l 
with  deepest  regret  of  the  illness  of  .^Ir. 
K.  E.  Hush,  and 

"  Wlieieas,  the  Association  being  liiglil> 
appreciative  of  the  earnest  and  unselHsh 
efforts  of  Mr.  Bush  in  the  performance  of 
his  official  duties,  imd  especiall\'  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  program  of  this  meeting, 

"Therefore  belt  resolved  that  we  extend 
to  ."^Ir.  Hush  our  sincerest  sympathy  in  liis 
aftlicti(ni  and  express  the  hope  that  he  tuny 
be  restored  to  his  usual  health  at  an  early 
day. 

"  Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  these  res.ilo- 
tions  lie  transmitted  to  Mr.  Hush." 

.\  large,  handsome  liou(iuet  was  purchased 
l)y  the  Association  and  presented  with  the 
resolutions.  Mr.  Bush  expressed  a  desire 
to  resign  as  Chairman  of  the  Execntive 
Cennnittee,  and  Prof.  C.  >l.  Hartlett  was 
elected  in  his  stead. 

Columbus  was  selected  as  the  next  place 
of  meeting,  which  is  to  be  held  during 
Easter  vacation  week,  1901. 

The  following  vote  of  thanks  was  enthusi- 
astically adopted: 

"  Resolved,  that  The  Ohio  Commercial 
and  Special  Teachers'  Association  extend 
to  the  people  of  Sandusky,  tf)  the  news- 
papers, to  Professor  Williams,  Superinten- 
ilent  of  Public  Schools,  to  Mr.  Bookmyer,  of 
the  Sanihiskv  Business  C.illege,  to  Mrs. 
Andrews,  who  so  kindly  entertained  us 
with  her  singing,  to  the  Remington  Type- 
writer Co.,  for  the  exhibition  of  Touch 
I'Miewriting,  and  to  others  who  have  con- 
tributed to  our  pleasure,  our  sincere  and 
hearty  thanks." 

?IEMBEK.s    IN    ATTENUANCK 

C.  C.  Xoe,  Cleveland.  Ohio;  Claude  A.  Har- 
nett. Oberlin.  Ohio;  J.  D.  Yocuni.  Oberlin. 
Ohio:  P.  W.  Frederick.  Mansfield.  Ohio;  W. 
S.  Rogers,  Cleveland.  Ohio;  J.  P.  Jones. 
.Marion.  Ohio;  Jennie  C.  D.iwiiend.  .Mans- 
Hel.l.  Ohio:  J.  F.  Barnhart.  .\kron.  obi,.; 
Cvriis  W.  Field.  Jacks.. ii.  .Mich.:  W.  E,  \an 
W'erl.  Wheeling.  W.  \  a.:  W  .  B.  Elliott.  Cli;ir 
lest. in.  W.  Va.;  Lenna  -\.  Dickiiis..n.  El\ri:i. 

Obi..;  F.  F.  Musrush.  Lakew l.oliio;  .Mrs, 

K,  1),  Mitchell,  San.lusky,  Ohi.>;  Carrie 
Triesliiuans.S:induskv,t)lii.i:  R.  D. -"'I  itchell. 
Sandusky  Ohi..;  A.  D.  Wilt.  D:i vt.in.  Olii.); 
C.  P.  Zaner.  Clumbus.  ohi.,;  Jer..iMe  H. 
Howard,  Cincinnati,  Ohi.);  E.  W.  Oettins. 
Youngstown.  Ohio;  T.  W,  B.i.ikmyer,  San- 
dusky, Ohio;  C.  M.  Bartlett.  Cinciimati. 
Ohi.jl  J.  W.  Davis.  Columbus.  Ohio;  Frank 
Aborn.  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Burt  German,  I' re 
ni.mt.  Ohio;  Charles  W.  Klopp. 

HOME  STUDENTS ! 

If  yo«  want  to   master  a   splendid  style  of 
ting»  it  will  pay  you  to  write  for  our  free 
booklet.     We  want  to  talk  with  you. 
WESTERN 
CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  PENMANSHIP, 
BOULDER,  Colorado. 


IINAAVENTAL 
DESIGN 


Women  can  learn  at  home,  in 
re   hours  and  at  small  ex- 
ise,  to  make  salable  designs 
embroidery,    wall    paper, 
lina  decoration,  carpets  and 
other  textiles,  book  covers, 
-lenus,  etc.  Circular  free. 
Students  earn  while  learn- 
ing.    Our  course,  cov- 
ering same  ground  as 
resident  art  schools,  is 


Taught  by  Mail 


QJbdh^^eruTUirv-^CiUi^  and  Quinrtc^  &UtctiUrr^^^ 


Publications   Received. 


(Ifscihitf  isUinil.  Iti  Engraved  Shnrthand 
(CcirrespoiKlfiice  Stvlei.  Illustratetl.  Paj;es. 
:«W;  pricf  H>c.:   cli)tli.  T.'ic. 

Thi^;  \v(.rk  is  extreinelv  well  adapted  fur 
use  as  a  sliDftliaiul  reader,  and,  ill  attractive 
cliith  liiiidiMR,  fciriiis  a  liandsimie  prize 
Miliinie. 

}'itni:ni  's  Sli„rl /iitml  Ktiiilinn  /.cs-noj/n. 
Nil.  J  fur  use  with  Inst  nut. >r  i  Part  I.i.and 
fiiriiisliins  t  lie  learner  u  it  li  readins;  practice 
and  word  l.nildina:.     Price  -'.V. 

['itlll:,irx  Jntrrlniiil  S/m-i-.I  I'rutrkc 
Hi,i,k.  Xii.  :i.  Cninnirrri:,/.  c  .niaiiiini.'  mat- 
ter counted  for  testiiii;  -p,-e<l.  w  it  li  alternate 
rnle<l  lines  for  w  ritiiit;-  the  sliorthand.    Price 

The  above  works  are  pnblislied  liv  Isaac 
Pitman  &  .Sons. :«  L'ninn  Square,  X.  V.,  and 
represent  no  small  oiitla\'  in  tliouslit,  eftort. 
and  inonev .  We  know  of  no  other  linn  put- 
tiiii;  out  ai  main  helpful,  caret  iil  I  n  written. 
pn>fiisel\  illustrated,  well  printed -holt  hand 
liul.lications.  .\ii\  one  interested  ill  short- 
hand will  do  well  to  communicate  with  the 
above  firm. 

"Fireside  .Vccountinii  and  Business  Train- 
iiig."  bv  Elmer  E.  (iarduer.  published  bv 
Fireside  .\ccouiitiiiii  I'uhlishiin;  Conipanv. 
Battle  Creek.. Mich. .seems  to  be  a  most  com- 
plete and  practical  publication  for  the  home 
student.  .\ll  who  cannot  attend  a  business 
school  and  who  desire  a  Uuowlediie  of  ac- 
conntini;  and  of  busiiu---  w  oulil  do  well  to 
corn-spoil, 1   with    the    piil.li-her-   whose    ad- 

ilr,--   i-   ^i\.-ii    : V.',      1  lie  «ork    i-  di\ided 

into  lu.,  -,.,  Ii.in-.  \,  .  tiii^  cii-  I iook keep- 
in -.  ;i  111  I  I  ill-Ill.  --  l,tliir-.l  omiiHicial  Law, 
and  Letter  W  ritinii.  It  is  well  priiUeil.  sub- 
stantiallv  bound,  ami   couciselv  i;otteii    up. 


Cbe  Qrapbopbone 

The  SprinsfHeUl  iMass.i  In  ion.  September 
Xi.  IHOI),  contains  a  lenjfthx  and  interesting 
article  concerning  the  introduction  of 
(iraphophones  into  the  shorthan<l  depart- 
ment of  B.  J.  CJrittin's  business  school.  T.he 
following  clipping  explains  the  situation 
and  tells  w  hat  Principal  (iriffln  thinks  of  it: 


•rrie 


with  table-  and  chairs  to  acconimodate  a 
class  of  about  a  dozen.  The  shorthand  ex- 
ercise of  the  dav.  whether  1 k  lesson,  busi- 
ness letters,  or  speech,  is  talked  into  the 
machine  and  th.-n  grounil  out  to  the  pupils. 
.\ll  dav  lo.iiC.  tireles-lx  .  the  little  niachine 
b.il-  and  the  pupils  w  rite,  one  class  succeed- 
ing another.  Ever\  record  or  roll  is  used 
over  and  o\er  until  the  class  can  take  its 
talk  without  effort.  I'riucipal  tJrittin  is 
most  eiithiisinstic  about  his  macliiue.  "You 
would  be  surprised,"  said  he.  "  to  see  how 
<liiickl\  students  can  get  up  speed  by  writ- 
ing something  over  and  over.  When  the 
class  first  begins  writing  there  is  not  a 
pupil  ill  it  can  keep  up.  The  second  time 
the  matter  is  ground  otf.  perhaps  one  or  two 
get  almost  all.  but  bv  the  time  the  dictation 
period  i-  up  most  of  the  members  of  that 
cla--  are  \\  ritiiig  the  matter  with  ease.  In 
tin-  uas  .  til.-  -iholar  accpiire-  th.-  facilitv 
of  iiinkin-  uMod  notes  rapidlv.  and  w  lieii 
not,  -  an    uia.l,-  wi-ll  th,-\   can  1.,-  n-a,l." 

A  FULL  COURSE 

of  instruction  in  rapid  and  ornamental 
lettering,  for  Display  Sigrns,  Show  Cards 
and  Tickets,  embracing  Marking  Pen, 
Shading  Pen  and  Brush  Lettering.  A  new 
field  for  clerks  to  increase  their  earning 
capacity.  My  new  Kooklet  gives  full  par- 
ticulars.    Write  for  it.     .Address, 

Pontiac,  Mich. 


Vi-a-\X^toA^dy ,    Gcr)a^,a-'.    JZ)-Ufi^  .10,   1  q  0  0 

\J>^r\^'LXy'ay  -^fiJ-tOJu^   AJ'y-YXJiA.^r'  -ry^y^^  JlAj«J(>-iL/<U^^Jf\XAyO-^yy    -L^cr  Uruu 
cj  uJ-i-.A--ri^  -ho-  -t^^rAji^rY-^.y<±y  iToyu,    -^r\JUCkJ\Jy^  cxr-nxyLyfxJ-A.^JxX'  - 

■Tixxy^^'dJ^    Cry'  -iJrijU  -^Ux-ycHjUi/i^xyyxj. 

^JJiyCxAjJh^nxxAJL^u/  '\A^O'UtJ\J:> , 


Obituary 


\v 


•'n.ni    a    recent     letter    written     bv    L.     I.. 

-aver,  supervisor  of  writingand  drawini; 
in  the  schools  of  Alliance,  Ohio,  we  ipiote 
the  following: 

"I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  the  death 
of  Pnif.  Owen  Crist,  who  has  been  teaching 
penmanship  and  bookkeeping  at  Mt.  l'ni,iii 
College  of    this  cit>  .   for    the     past    fifteen 

We  have  been  intimate  for  about  that 
length  of  time.  We  have  not  .iiily  lost  a  Hue 
penman  from  the  profession,  but  a  noble 
Christian  man.  He  dieil  the  liith  inst.  of 
typhoid  fever,  leaving  a  wife  and  three 
children  to  mourn  his  loss." 

^^X^J.'.l.rrT'  ~.    MT.  MORRIS  COLLEGE, 

CARD  WRITING   A  SPECIALTY. 


W.  A.  Thompson, 


HARION  /NORHAL  COLLEQE. 


Send  for  Catalogue  j< 
and   Saniple  Writing 

J.  W.  STORKES, 

Milan,  Ohio. 

Mention  this  paper. 


Marion.  Ino.,  Sept.  tji.  inwi. 
Mk.  W.  C.  Stevknson, 

PresidenX  Pvnmtiis  J'uh.  Co.. 
Emporia,  Kansas. 
De.^r  Sir  :— 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  advanced  pamphlet  of 
penmanship  work  to-day,  and  have  carefully  ex- 
amined it,  and  think  it  the  most  complete,  prac- 
ticaL  and  suggestive  work  I  haveeverseen  in  that 
line.  I  have  nearly  every  publication  and  special 
work  on  penmanship,  and  I  sincerely  believe 
yours  to  be  the  most  practical  of  all.  I  have  two 
very  large  classes  in  penmanship,  and  shall  have 
occa.sion  to  use  your  valuable  publication. 

Thanking  you  for  the  complimentary  copy,  I 
am.  Yours  very  truly. 

O.  W.  Ford, 
M'g'r  Com'l  Dep't  M.  N.  Collnje. 

The  above  is  a  sample  of  the  many  letters  re- 
ceived daily.  The  company  is  composed  of  teach- 
ers of  penmanship-40  at  this  time.  There  is 
still  some  stock  for  sale  at  par,  to  ti-achers  of 
penmanship  only. 

PRICE  LIST. 

\dv:inced   Tablet,  UJ  pa^es   instructions.  2S 

lettiT.page  cuts,  by   mail $     20 

(M-ammur   School.     Intermediate    and    Pri- 
inarv  Tablets  in  preparation. 

ihif  ream  of  Superior  Letter  Paper 1  '25 

.\d  dress: 

W.  C.  STEVENSON,  Fres   P.  P-  Co. 

Fort  Deposit,  Md  ,  or  Emporia.  Kans. 


^*>i>^ ':  '■  2^  P^[ 


newspaper  Tllustratitid. 

Jlssidtitnent   UJork. 

BV    F.  A.  I'OKTEK.  tHICA<,(),  ri.I.. 

Thrnu^lutut  tlie  various  branches  nf  new  s- 
pupor  making,  tiiere  is  not  one  that  :i  rouses 
more  interest,  admiration  and  respect  tlian 
the  art  department,  especially  is  this  so 
where  the  work  is  in  the  hands  ni  good 
artists.  Poor  work  is  very  seldom  tr)Ierate(l. 
and  it  can  tie  truthfullysaid  tliese  days  that 
very  httle  can  be  called  decidedly  I)ad. 
The  constantly  rising  standard  nf  merit 
maybe  seen  un  any  big  illustrated  dail>. 
Tiiere  is  no  work  tliat  carries  a  greater 
degree  of  responsibibty  than  that  wliich 
conies  under  the  heading  of  As.Hiafuucnr. 
That  means  a  certain  important  space  <»n 
the  paper  is  reserved  to  be  tilled  bya  certain 
reliable,  trustworthy  picture  b\-  a  nuni  of 
the  same  qualifications  equal  to  any  and 
all  emergencies.  It  is  well  for  the  aspiring 
yfiung  artist  to  bear  in  mind  that  every  pen 
scratch.- <lot.- line  and  effort  in  nuiking  :i 
picture  will  be  scrutinized  by  a  curious  and 
appreciative  public,  and  they  will  not  be 
working  for  one  man  only  but  thousands 
and  thousands  separated  by  as  many  miles, 
and  therein  lies  one  reward  for  the  ambi 
tiou-.  energetic  and  faithful  studtnt 


AJ 
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Journals  Received. 


.r/'s  Hi 
?..  Cal. 


U-uJIrar./""! 


'inl  (if  EiliiCHtion.  Iiv  tlie 
Mankjitci,  I  Minn. >  Ci)niniercial  Collejie. 

Smith  Hithh-litiii  Business  College 
fiiiirnnl.AiHitU  Hetlilehein.  Pa. 

.Viir  )',irk  Coniniercial  iitid  Sleiiu- 
urnpliic  Sch<„.l  hmrnnl.  L'l  Park  K<iw. 
.New  \,nk   t'itv. 

»nlfs  Hllshirss  nutl  Slinrtlr.iiut  Ciil 
IrKvJnurin,!.  FUisrevstovvn.  M.l. 

■/■//(■  Elllllfitinn:,/  \eus.  Klkluirt.  lilil. 

riic  rrnctir:,!  Eilummr.  hv  the  .Spriiiu 
field,   I  III. I   Hii-iii'  --  t  olli-e. 

Tin-  ll:in\-nii-  litisin,-^^  unci  Shorthand 
Ciilli-Ur  /inirn:,/.  l):,n\  Ml.  .    III. 


111.     ItHl. 


manege  Syno/Jtit 

(■,,ll,-ae    Qimrterh.    Terr 

yV,/7//;";  «V(.s/;(c.s.s  Cxlleae  JtinrnH l.}<<\>y'< 

7'/jiyr.(ir(i;i/.bvtlieGrandR!ii)i<ls.  iMieli. 
liwiiiess  Tniversitv. 

The  Ueekir  S/iencerian,  Louisville.  K\ 
The    Seiirchlifflit.   I>v  the    Marietta,   i(>. 
l-iiiliTnereial  Civlleije. 
lli:ilir.-<CiillefceJ»nri)al.  San  Franciscc 


\l: 


lal. 


rV  Hi; 


t'nirtir:,!  Edncntnr.  I. 
tDllcLCe.  iMaiikfiirt,  Ind. 
(•ininieniiil  E.vpinient.  I.v   tlie   .N| 
Valle\     Mii.sine.'^s    Sclii)i>l,    .Met'c 


eU 


ille,   (). 


i</    .s/i. 


rill-    EoreKt  Ciri-   RnKiness    ni 
hand  Cn/leue  J'lUrnal.  London,  ( 

Cli.irles  Ctnnniercial  Instrnclnr.  I.v  tli 
fharles  Commercial  School,  Brookl  vn.  .\.  ^ 

Mr(:,n,rs    finshiesx    Colletce    tnurn:i 
M  ill  lno^    Cit\    P.i 


rill-  .Veil    /.;./(/(  Hfor.  Canton,  Ohio. 

uniiiini's  Business  College  Journal- 
Oshkof-li,  Wis. 

The  Butte  Business  Educator,  Butte, 
.■^loiit. 

sii'\iart  College  Journal,  Trenton.  \.  J. 

\\  insted  Business  College  Journal, 
Winsted,  Conn. 

SiK-iicrrian    College   Vpir.s,  Cleveland.  O. 

Ihr  College  Orach-,  h.v  l.aiie  fiiiversitj  , 
1-ecompton,  Kans. 

I'eiice  School  Alunini  loiirniil.  Phila- 
ilelphiH.  I'n. 

Hegular  Periodicals. 

Shorthand  for  Ere rr hod.,  .  I.v  Ceorue  !•;. 
|)..iiKhertv,  Washburn  Collet;<>.  Tniieka, 
Kaus. 

Tt  ]>e»riter  anil  f'honographir  Worhl. 
in-j'i'ulton  St.,  .\.  Y.  Citv. 

Mi-Kee's  Shorthand  .Vagaxinr.  HutTalo, 
\.  V. 

ritiiiairn  Shorthiind  Ureklr.  1,<iih1oii. 
Kimla.ul. 

rHinan-s  riioni-lir  Inuriial.  Lomlon. 
Kimlaud. 

Scirnce  <(-  Induslrv,  Scraiiton.  I'a. 

.\rt  Ediuation.  V£i  Fifth  .\ve.,  .\.  1  .  Cit\  . 

Pennian's    Art  Journal,    Lll'-'    I!r..adwa>. 


Ced; 


ills,    Ji 


nppreeiation  from  Canada. 

Cextk.xl  Bi'.-iiXESS  Ci>i.r.Ki;K. 

STR.VTFORD.  ONlWkMO.  SF.f  r.  ■-Il,  IIHK 

;k\'I'I.RMEX:— Your  circula  r  c.i  iiif  to  liaili 

tliismorning.andltakei.l 


..f 


doll 
lion  to  the  I'KNM.W   .\k11sI 
KlilxAI'oK  for  one  .vcar  fro 
\e\ertniind    sending  me  a 
iiiiisider  vour  paper  will  lie  weu   w 
dollar  to  me.  Yours  truly, 

W.   I.  Kt  T.lllTl 


\MI  HrslNKSS 

I    present    date 

premium   as    I 

rth   a 


The  First  Prayer  in  Congress 

is  ii  14x17  specimen  of  p:nt;rossing  I)y  C.  P.  Zankr 
and  represents  his  best  Ronndliand.  Lettering  and 
Drawing.  Independence  ilnll  is  drawn  iirtisiic- 
ally   ill  the  heading.       Price,  postpaid,  in  tube 

50    CDElsTTS. 

,  W.  C.  FEES, 
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Qh3h6^imjnuu[\»''&jJtM  imd  Qv^i^Qdmakr^^ 


Cessons    in     Practical     Ucrtical 
Penmanship 

KV  E.    E.    t'TTERBACK    DIRECTOR    MAM'Ar. 

TRAINING,  DRAWING  AND  WRITING, 

ATLANTA  (GA.)   PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS 

Tlif  liiiitfer  I  teach  and  the  more  I  study 
our  work  the  more  numerous  do  I  find  the 
opportunities  for  independent  tliought  and 
action  and  the  less  am  I  inclined  to  adhere 
to  an  artiitrarv  method  or  long  established 
custom.  The  readers  of  the  P.  A.  and  B.  E.. 
will  please  pardon  me.  therefore  if.  in  the 
course  of  these  articles,  I  do  not  follow 
rijjidlv  the  custom  of  presenting  exercises 
and  copies  and  telling  just  how  I  think  they 
should  be  made  and  the  speed  at  which 
they  should  be  written. 

1  don't  say  we  really  have  too  many  such 
stereotyped  articles  or  lessons  through  the 
Penmanship  and  other  Educational  Jour- 
nals, but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  there  is  an 
unnecessary  amount  of  repeating,— practi- 
cally a  rehash  of  the  same  instruction  with 
now  and  then  a  new  thought  or  idea— some- 
times valuable  sometimes  not,  but  all  in  all 
rather  tiring.  I  believe  that  we  may  some- 
times do  more  good  by  acknowledging  and 
emphasizing  the  strong  points  found  in  the 
lessons  of  a  few  of  <uir  best  teachers  than  by 
wasting  time  and  paper  in  imnecessarj- 
repetitions.  It  is  with  the  Ijelief  then,  that  I 
can  do  more  for  practical  business  penman- 
ship at  this  particular  time  by  approving  or 
dissaprovingthe  work  of  others  than  by  tell- 
ing you  how  to  write  this,  that  and  the  other 
exercise  when  you  have  read  practically  the 
same  itistructions  man>-  times. 

How  many  of  >-ou,  whe'ther  teachers  or 
students,  have  read  carefully  and  pondered 
long  over  the  lessons  in  PRACTICAL  WRIT- 
IN(;,  by  Mr.  Zaner?  It  matters  not  what 
style  of  penmanship  you  ma\'  be  learning 
or  teaching,  the  instructions  given  and  the 
ideas  advanced  by  Mr.  Zaner  will  be  of 
great  value  to  you.  To  get  real  vahte  out  of 
nuy  plan,  method  or  idea  we  need  not  neces- 
sarily adopt  it  bodily,  but  we  should  adapt 
it  to  our  particular  needs. 

.\nd  how  many  have  read  the  editorials  on 
page4.'  of  the  Octolx-r  numlH-r  of  the  P.  .\. 
and  H.  E.?  If  you  have  not,  do  so-read 
them  two  or  three  times  and  be  benefited 
thereby.    Under  the  heading,  "Is  Vertical 
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lioomed,"you  will  find  the  very  essence  of 
I  ruth  atul  good  common  sense.  If  you  are  a 
student,  acquiring  a  better  hand  writing, 
take  a  hint  from  this  and  become  more  in- 
dependent in  your  work.  Think  a  few 
thoughts  for  yourself,  and  try  to  perfect  that 
style  of  writing  which  seems  easiest  to  you. 
If  you  are  a  teacher  and  still  insist  upon 
one  way  and  one  style  only,  try  to  grow  more 
liberal.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  we 
should  discard  system,  and  teach  any  luul 
everything.  Xo!  no!  We  should  have  a  well 
regulated  s>-stem  and  good  copies  to  work 
from,  but  we  should  allow  a  reasonable 
amount  of  freedom  and  a  liberal  departure 
from  the  ideal. 

But  you  say  this  is  strange  talk  \\  lieii  I 
am  billed  for  "Practical  t'erticul  Pemnan 
ship."  Yes,  I  see  I  am  working  under  that 
head  and  the  few  copies  I  shall  give  will  be, 
for  the  most  part,  vertical.  For  the  past 
three  years  I  have  been  teaching  the  verti- 
cal style  and  still  teach  it,  i.  e.,  we  take  the 
vertical  as  the  standard  or  the  idea  from 
which  to  work,  but  we  allow  a  reasonable 
departure  from  it  as  the  individual  cases 
demand. 

It  may  do  you  good,  too,  to  read  the  article 
by  Mrs.  Downend  for  it  is  one  of  those 
honest,  open  confessions  which  hundreds 
of  penmanship  teachers  should  nuike.  It 
shows  a  mind  capable  of  being  taught  by 
experience  or  otherwise.  A  mind  ready  to 
accept  a  new  truth,  from  whatever 
scource.  and  quite  as  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge errors  of  the  past.  This  is  the 
true  spirit  for  both  student  and  teachers. 
Prejudice,— narrowness,  is  a  great  enemy  to 
its  possessor  and  a  barrier  to  the  cause  of 
education. 

There  is  one  point  is  Mrs.  Downend's  paper 
which  I  cannot  pass  unobserved,  and  it  is 
this:—"  The  one  thing  in  particular,  I  tind  it 
difficult  to  overcome  in  writing  of  a  great 
tunnber  of  pupils,  is  the  tendency  to  tip  the 
letters  backward  when  trying  to  write 
vertically." 

When  I  read  the  above  quotation  I  won- 
dered how  tuany  teachers  are  actually  wor 
r\-ing  themselves  sick  because  all  pupils 
do  not  write  vertically  or  because  they  do 
not  write  this  or  that  particular  slant, 
.■^laiiy  there  are,  no  doubt,  but  the  munber 
is  growing  smaller  daily  and  will  continue 
to  grow  smaller,  for  two  reasons:— First, 
teachers  are   rapidly  accepting  more  than 
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one  style,  and  second,  they  are  discovering 
more  readily  the  "Why's"  and  "  Where- 
fore's,"—the  causes  of  results.  The  prime 
cause  of  the  backhand  of  which  she  speaks 
is  the  straight  front  position  of  the  paper. 
Turn  the  paper  obliquely  on  the  desk,  about 
the  same  as  for  slant  penmanship,  and  the 
strokes  will  more  often  be  vertical.  The 
tendency  to  a  backhand  presents  itself  the 
moment  pupils  l>egin  to  write  with  some 
freeflom  and  speed,  unless  the  paper  is 
turtied  with  the  lines  at  almost  a  right  angle 
to  the  forearm. 


Specimens  Received 


\\( 


vequitea  large  inniiluT  of  si.eci- 
mensof  peiiMK[ii-^bip,  stuli  as  Htk-Ix- written 
letters, cards, etc.. and  asour  mail  is  usuallv 
verv  large,  reiiuiriug  consiileralile  iuiste  iii 
attendiuH  to  all  of  it,  it  is  ver\- likel v  tlui t 
weoccasioTialU  fail  to  ineutioir  the  receipt 
of  specimens  tlint  are  well  wortliv  of  such 
mention.  Wlu-o  this  happens,  we  trust  that 
our  friends  will  not  think  tli:it  our  failure  to 
notice  was  intentional.  It  should  simpiv 
be  regarded  as  an  oversight  on  our  part. 
We  are  always  glad  to  receive  specimens 
and  to  make  mention  of  them.  So  we  here- 
by extend  the  irx\'itation  to  all  to  send  in 
specimens  whenever  you  feel  like  favoring 


J.  C.  Wohlenberg,  Clinton,  la.,  sent  a  lot 
of  splendidly  written  cards. 

C.  E.  Sorber,  with  the  Wilkes-Barre  iPa.l 
Business  College,  writes  a  splendid  orna- 
mental hand,  as  shown  in  a  letter  recently 
received. 

John  Borlase,  Port  Oram,  N.  J.,  submits 
specimens  of  business  and  ornamental  pen- 
manship which  show  that  he  can  become 
one  of  the  very  finest.  He  has  the  material 
in  him. 

E.M.  Vailesent  a  very  well  executed  letter 
in  the  ornamental  style.  He  says:  "  I  have 
found  much  inspiration  and  instruction  in 
the  PKNNAN-AKTLST  AND  BUSINESS  EDU- 
CATOR, and  I  hope  you  will  continue  to 
make  it  the  best  journal  of  the  kind  pub- 
lished." 

J.  D.  Long  of  the  Western  Correspondence 
School  of  Penmanship,  Boulder,  Colo.,  sent 
a  nund>er  of  very  finely  written  cards.  This 
institution  is  turning  out  fine  work  and 
should  enjoy  a   large  patronage. 

.'<oine  splendid  business  -writing  and  some 
verv  finely  executed  cards  came  from  Cvrtis 
W.  Field,  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.l  Business 
l^niversity. 

A  lot  of  cards  in  the  ornamental  stvle 
came  from  F.  E.  Bald,  Washington,  D.' C. 
Mr.  Bald  is  pushing  his  work  upward  ver^" 
rapidly. 

Some  well  written  cards,  and  some  very 
good  specimens  of  ornamental  and  busine.s's 
writing  came  from  S.  M.  Funk,  penman  in 
the  Central  Conmiercial  College,  Cumber- 
land, Md,  Mr.  Funk  is  determined  to  push 
his  work  to  the  top. 

E.  Fitzgerald,  i)emnau  in  the  public  schools 
of  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  sent  a  set  of  ornatnental 
capitals  and  some  business  writing  which 
show  that  he  is  doing  good  work  along  these 
lines. 

A.  H.  Miller,  Home  City,  Ind.,  sent  a  set 
of  ornamental  capitals,  a  letter,  and  some 
written  cards,  all  of  \%'hich  are  good. 


Cbe  Boston  Pen  3lrt  e«nipany. 


We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  tnir 
readers  to  the  advertisements  in  our  journal 
of  the  Boston  Pen  Art  Co,,  South  Boston, 
.Mass.  Mr.  J.  \V.  Washington  is  manager  of 
the  coiiipan  \  ,  and  is  prepared  to  fill  orders 
for  all  kinils  of  pen  work,  lessons  bv  mail, 
etc.  He  is  building  up  quite  a  trade.' which 
means  that  his  patrons  are  well  please<l 
with  his  work. 
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Ccssons  in  Sepia  Painting 

number  Cwo 

HV    \V.    1-.   1,11. MOKK,  CANlllX.  lilllii 

[Instructions  and  comment  to  accfuiipim 
llie  al>ove  illustration  of  the  Wild  Rose 
tlie  same  as  given  in  the  October  numln 
f..rthc  noRwood  illustrations.— EDniiKs] 


Jl  Short  Distorv  of  Olriting. 

BY     \\.     M,     I.OTIlkcir. 

Siicli  were  the  conditions  under  wliicli  thi 
Writing  Master  began  to  exercise  his  pn 
fession.  nnd  created  so  much  enthusiasm 
tliat    private   schools    for  teacliini^   writinj 


«ereformed.  and  supported  Iiyt  lie  wealthier 
classes.  The  copies  of  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  centur>'.  were  crude  hea\'3'  lines 
upright  or  verticle,  lacking  the  vim  and 
finish  of  the  modern  letter.  They  were  gen- 
erally embellished  with  a  very  elaborate 
capital  letter,  and  penciled  kiiotts,  witli 
beautiful  te.\t  lettering  in  some  of  the 
copies.  This  style  of  writing  seems  to  have 
lieen  fostered  by  the  public  for  nearly  one 
hundred  years,  when  about  1700,  there  be- 
gan tciappear text  bofiksin  which  the  letters 
were  divided  into  the  principal  strokes  and 
liaving  the  way  for  more  improvement  in 
the  following  twenty-five  years. 
II  In  lilin,  Richard  Gething.  a  writing  uuister 

n,       of  I.on  doll,  published  a  copybook  in  the  text 
ig       and  script   referred    to  above,  and    in   170N, 
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rge  .Shelly,  issued    an    elaborate   work, 
that   shows  immense  strides,  made  in  the 

art  from  the  time  of  Gething.    This  I k. 

an<l  the  second  part  published  eight  years 
later  also,  is  full  of  line  writing,  but  upon 
the  slant,  atid  was  of  the  English  round 
hand  style  though  the  Capitals  were  made 
\\\\\\  a  good  swinging  movement.  "The 
Iniversal  Penman"  published  about  17.")U, 
lt\(ieorge  Bickham,  contains  the  work  of 
;il'out  every  English  penman  of  any  note. 
Hut  there  is  a  sameness  in  all  the  work  and 
lacking  the  individuality  that  a  collection 
of  work  would  show  today.  All  the  letters 
;ne  heavy  down  strokes  and  speed  evidently 
■  lid  not  enter  into  consideration  in  teaching 
1  he  art.  .\11  of  the  old  books  are  very  inter- 
esting tti  examine.  Te.xt  seems  to  have 
held  its  ground  well,  but  was  finally  dropped 
as  the  later  books  give  more  script  copies 
and  little  of  texting  or  lettering,  but  flour- 
ishes aboimd.  and  it  seems  that  to  execute 
theui  umst  have  been  the  movement  exer- 
cises 1?)  taught.  About  1800,  however,  began 
a  new  series  of  publications  that  taught 
writing  by  dividing  the  letter  into  parts. 
Dean,  in  1801,  published  a  finely  engraved 
series  of  copies  with  letter-press,  but  he  held 
to  the  styles  taught  in  England  at  that 
time,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  change  in 
the  methods  of  teaching  until  the  Carstair 
publication  began  to  find  their  waj-  to  this 
country.  French  of  Boston  published  text 
books  after  Carstair's  method,  and  move- 
ment began  to  be  a  part  of  the  exercises  in 
text  books,  and  although  before  it  had  rarel\- 
been  given  space  it  became  a  chapter  in 
modern  books.  .Steel  pens  began  to  influence 
writing  also,  and  direct  ions  for  cutting  qui  lis 
wasdropped  from  the  publications.  Spencer 
was  paving  his  way  to  the  beautiful  s\stcni. 
that  bears  his  name.  Dutitou.in  the  east, 
was  laying  the  foimdation  of  a  beautiful 
hamlwriting.  The  Spencerian  style  received 
perhaps  the  greater  share  of  the  public 
favor  from  its  use  in  the  chain  ..f  H.  A-  S. 
schools,  and  its  effect  is  evident  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  beautiful,  simple,  and 
rapid  band  writing  taught  toda\. 
(To  he  contimied.l  " 

Rearets 

.■'Ir.C.V.  Howe  the  genial,  skilled  engrosser 
regrets  that  he  has  been  compelled  for  watlt 
of  time,  to  omit  his  lesson  for  this  nmulier. 
The  same  will  appear  in  our  next  uinuber.  - 
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for  thoronsh  instrnctions 
„„.^    xv„^,..x-^^    in     "BUDGET"     BOOK- 
OHIO    BUSINESS    KEEPING,      the     GREGG 
IMCTITTTTE  SHORTHAND  and  TOUCH 

lINblllUlC  TYPEWRITING. 

OUR  MOTTO  :  UP-TO-DATE  IN  EVERYTHING. 
ROWLAND  &  ROGERS,  Props. 

v.  M.  C.  A.  BUILDING,  COLUMBUS.  O. 

Circulars  Free. 

Increase  YourSalary 


"THE  BOOK-KEEPER." 

.  hands.mif  inonthly  magazine 
111  lK".k-tc,'^'pers.  t-ashiers  aiui 
u^i^."^s  mill  It  will  teai.li  j-on 
oiik-kLei'ilig,  sliorthaiid.  peniiian- 
lil|i.  law.  ^liurt  cuts,  corjioratioil 
,uiiliiitr,   lianking.  business 

u  i  11 1  ,-  r  .^  .  amusing  arithiuetic. 

I    $1.00  a  year. 
The'.Book-Keeper  Publishing:  Co.,  Ltd., 

38  Cam  pan  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Catalogues,  Circulars,  etc. 


Siinu'  fiovt'l  Miiil  nttnictivr  ;jcU,-rHsiiiu 
iiiath-r  is  Ikmiiu  scut  ont  l>v  tlir  ChiMofnt  In- 
I  Mil.  I  N'oriniil,  Hiisint'ss  nuil  Shortliniiil  Cul- 
k-Ke.  Alk-n  Moure  is  prcsidont  of  tlic  iiisti- 
tiltiiiii. 

A  neat  catalo^me  lias  been  received  from 
tlie  Carlisle  (Pa.)  Coniniercial  College, 
rriiicipal  I.  F.  Mountz  is  to  he  congratu- 
latrd  oil  liis  success  in  building  up  a  first 
class  institution. 

\Vi-  acknciwk-dKc  receipt  of  a  finely  illns- 
tratril  circular  from  H.  \V,  St..uc.  eugfossinw 
artist.  Hostou.  Mass.  Mr.  St. .lie  lias  liis 
studio  iu  Krcucli's  rSusiuess  C.llegc  and  is 
pn-parcil  to  e.xecute  work  of  au\  discriptiou 
on  short  notice 

\V.  H.  Callow,  proprietor  of  the  Elgin,  i  lll.i 
liusiuess  College  is  using  a  very  unique 
method  of  advertising.  It  consists  of  five  or 
si.x  tickets  printed  and  foUled  in  imitation 
of  the  street  car  tickets  used  in  Kli;in.  The 
ruUherl.and  which  hold  them  toyet  her  gives 
them  a  still  more  genuine  appearance,  and 
Mr.  Callow  informs  us  that  nearly  every 
person  picks  them  up.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  on  the  inside  is  the  advertisement  of 
tlu'  Klgin  liusiuess  Collet;.-, 

Weacknowleili;.  n.  .  i|.t  .if  :.  neat  catal.ignc 
from  the  Connecti.  ul  Uii-iin-^  C.iUege.Mid- 
dletown.  Ctin.  Ihi-  iii-i  .t  i.t  i.  .n  which  was 
f.irnierlv  owned  l.\  -\.  1.  Harding,  was  re- 
centl\  purchased  bv  E.J.  Wilc.i.x.  Mr.  Wil- 
c.i.N  was  formerlv  connected  with  the  public 
scho.ils. 

nial  C.ih 
1  he  w..rk 


and  also  a  specimen  .ni  leaving.  The  ini- 
lu-.ivement  shown  we  confess  we  have  never 
seen  excelled. 

The  Cameron  iMo.i  Business  C.illege  is 
sending  ont  some  good  ad\-ertising  matter 
in  the  shape  of  a  catal.igne  and  Ip.mklet. 
J.  C.  Wliitescarver  is  president  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

The  Northampton  (Mass.)  Commercial  Col- 
lege, has  issued  a  verj'  rieat  and  attractive 
booklet.  Mr.  J.  L.  Hayward,  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors, was  once  a  pupil  of  editors  Zaner  & 
Bloser.andof  courseall  of  onrhoysare  good 
and  succeed. 

The  Sclm.il  of  C.a .!..■.  I  hi  n  i-1  .org.  I'a.. 

has  issued  ;i   l.eautiful   n.  ^^    ,  ,il  .i  h  .^u.'.      I.C. 

.■^huml.erger  and  the   \i .  1 1   I «n    p.-ninan. 

C.  S.  McClure.  are  principals  ,,l  tlii-  institn 
tion,  and  are  conducting  a  Hrst-class  school. 
We  have  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
their  College  on  several  occasions. 

An  excei.tionallv  attractive  cat;il..gue  has 
l..-en  receiv.-il  fr..iii  the  Cream  Cit\  Hiisi 
iiessC.illegi-.   Miluaid<ec.  \Vi-.      rhisinslitn 


th 


The   Terre    Haute   iln.l.i  I  ,. 
lege  has  issued  a  new   cat^.l..:; 
is    neat    and    attractive.     S,m  r,,l    pages    are 
filled  with  well  execute.l  p.  innao-hip. 

E.xceptionally  fine  advertising  matter  has 
heeii  received  fr.nii  the  .Stewart  Business 
College,  Trenton.  X.  J.  It  is  probablv  not 
too  much  t.>  sav  that  n..  finer  has  ever 
reached  thi-  ..t1i,  ,-,      1  In- .  al ,.  I.  .-...■  i-  indee<l 

'work;  wl'iil.-  l^^.l  I ..'... K  I,  I '-  ,Lii.!  .1  .  .ifh-ge  jour- 
nal,   whicli      ace .anieil      lli>      latalogue. 

wool. 1  be  \er\  hard  t.i  e.xcel.  llneb.ioklet 
c.intains  twentvseven  half-tone  photo 
graphs  ..f  puiiils  with  a  speeimen  of  writing 
from   i-aih   i>ni-  ..n  i-ntiTing  Stewart  C.illeg.' 


ment  .if  Mr.  \V.  W  .  Wai 
connected  with  the  Spenceriaii  i'..ll.-.  ..t 
the  same  citv.  Five  hundred  si  n.l.  iii  -  Imx  .- 
already  been  enrolled.  Messrs  W  a  \  >V 
Bniwn.  who  are  now  the  pro|)riet..rs  ..I  the 
institution,  als.i  own  the  Sliebovgan  iWis.i 
liusiuess  L.iUege,  of  which  Mr.  M.  W.  Blank- 
inshii)  is  iirincipal. 

The  .■^l.aintain   Citv   IJnsiness  College,  .\1- 

t la,  I'a.,  has  issued  a  neat  and  verv  finely 

illustrated  booklet. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  beautiful  catalogue 
fr.mi  T.iby's  Practical  Business  College, 
Wac.i.  Te-xas.  Mr.  Toby  also  conducts 
T.ilivs  Institute  of  .Vcconnts,  IW  E.  :«rd 
St..  \.  I'.  Citv. 


Th( 
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iklah.ima  Citv,  O.T..  has  issued  a  fine  bo..k- 
let  stating  the  advantages  of  their  iustitn- 
tioii.  .Messrs.  Chas.  R.  ( >wen  an.l  I.  M.Ha^  es 
are  back  of  this  educat  i.. rial  .-ot.-i  |.ri~i-. 

The  Danville  .Ill.l  Hii-nM-~  (  ..ll.ge  has 
issued  a  fineU-  illustrateil  ,  atalngn.-.  I'liex 
also  publish  a  gi.i. id  in. inthly  c.illege  journai. 

SouH-  fine  a.l\ertising  matter  in  the  f.irin 
. if  a  catalogue  and  circular  came  fr.mi  the 
lira/il  I  In. 1.1  Husin.-s>.  Cniversitx-. 


Automatic  Ccttcritia 

number  Cbree 

Ml     <;.   W.    HES.S,   (ITT.\W.\,    ll.l,. 

We  present  this  month  the  marking 
alphabet,  a  very  practical,  plain  and  rapid 
letter.  Your  greatest  difficulty  will  be  in 
making  the  first  stroke  as  in  capital  "  B." 
Notice  how,  after  beginning,  which  is  a 
short,  though  neat  curve,  we  come  on  a 
straight  line  t.i  base.  Study  tliese  things. 
This  alphabet  was  engraved  same  size 
as  made,  with  Xo.  1  marking  pen.  It  is 
also  adapted  to  shading  pen.  For  No.  2  pen, 
either  shading  or  marking,  make  twice  the 
size.  F'or  No.  '.i  enlarge  about  two  and  one 
half  times. 

.Xow  work  hard.  Get  your  ink  working 
free.  Don't  let  pen  turn  in  hand.  It  should 
n.it  scratch.  Try  and  get  a  clean,  sharp  end 
to  all  straight  strokes.  By  using  adhesive 
ink  in  marking  pen,  you  can  pour  tlock  on 
same.  Then  pour  otf  surplus.  Keep  your 
inks  in  a  covered  li.ix  when  using  tl.ick  or 
bronze.- 

We  want  you  t.i  master  about  four  alpha- 
bets, so  you  can  make  them  with  various 
pens,  and  if  you  will  do  this  we  will  guar- 
antee that  you  will  be  in  a  position  at  the 
end  ."if  this  course  to  do  plain,  practical  and 
ornamental  work  S(5  yon  can  make  a  few 
d.illars  out  of  it.  Now  work  hard  and  ask 
Questions.  After  3-ou  master  these  alpha- 
bets, -we  will    give    you  all    the  work    you 


CflRlD   WfilTING. 


Any  name  written  ( 
style  10  cents,  three  do 
en  colored  cards,  whit 


3ne  dozen  cards,  dashy 
I  for  25  cents.  One  doz- 
ik.  15  cents.     Address, 


J.  H.  PIERCE,  70  Elm  St.,  Cortland,  W.  Y. 


Taking  Turkish,  Vapor,  or  Medicated  Baths. 


.Mi-;fni 

,n  Ks  fciWEIi  TO 
lil.NKTS  are  All. 
ith  drinklDK  wat-r  ; 
.\  1  .Mir  laoinet  Batlis  proilm  . 
1,1  BE.M  TY.  Willcure  KHEU.M.v  1 
ill.  I'llV.slCH.NS  rPcommendL-J  tl 
Diseases.    Thermal  Baths  purify  tl 


MATTER    which,  it  teUiiKj.  cauio 
h. 

)  for  niir  Cntalofftie  tiefore  tmvinK  n  Bath  ratiinet. 
MKX    ami    ■(AliMKN    to  rfpri-^i-iit  us'  EVERVWHKRE. 

Standard  Bath  Cabinet  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


'ty€^^yij><^ 


■^9t^- 


Cessons  in  6narossina 


KIHHK,   ISl    IKEMONT   STKKKI'. 


€r^C'~ 


number  Cbree. 


jli 


l.-d 


piibl 


is  writing  is   very 

rto  make  it  contrast  strongly  wltli 

as  well  as  the  second  lesst)n.    Tiie  i 

0  handle  this  style  of  script  well 
good   paying  employment,  if 

ic  know  you  can  do  it.     The  l)o\    ' 

1  to  be  an  engrosser  should  niaste 
emljer  it's  a  long  time  from  the  1 
to  the  fruit,  and  yet  the  time  will  i 
11>-  if  \(Mi  work  earnestly. 


national  Commercial   Ceacbers' 
Tederation 

Detroit,  micbiaan,  December  Z6,  27,  2S, 
29,  1900 

I'KESIDKNT's  OFKIIK, 
POKT  DEPOSIT,  Ml).,  Oct.  4,  1900. 

T*j  the  Commercial  Teachers  and  Friends 
of  Business  Education  in  the  United  States 
:ind  Canada. 

The  Detroit  Meeting  will  be  the  last  great 
gathering  of  educators  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  twentytieth  century  is  to 
witness  the  establishment  of  commercial 
education  on  a  par  with  the  classics  and 
science.  Are  you  to  be  in  the  van  or  will 
you  remain  in  the  nineteenth  century  ?  The 
Detroit  meeting  will  help  you  to  get  your 
bearings,  will  give  you  inspiration  and  as- 
piration, and  put  you  in  line  with  the  best 


in  your  profession.  Will  you  attend  ?  If  so 
or  if  probable,  drop  a  card  to  G.  \V.  Brown. 
Secretary,  Jacksonville,  111.,  to  that  effect, 
as  soon  as  jjossible.  This  is  important,  as  it 
will  bring  you  a  i^rogram  as  so<m  as  printed, 
and  it  will  etiable  us  to  make  definite  de- 
!nands  regarding  railroad   rates. 

The  program  has  been  carefully  planned 
and  the  committees  have  been  at  work  on  it 
since  May.  It  is  safe  to  pronnse  a  great 
educational  feast  at  the  beautiful  cityof  the 
lakes,  during  the  last  days  of  the  last  year 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  motto  urged 
upon  the  committees  for  this  \eiir  was 
"quality  not   quantit\-." 

Theofiicers  pleilge  an  al  .solute  c.  .nr,>rinit  \ 
to  printed  program:  an  opp,.rtuTntN  t,.  |,a-- 
from  ilepartinent  to  depart  Oii-rit  at  rl..>rol 
each  paper  an<l  discussions;  a  striil  obsrrx 
ance  of  scholarly  decorum,  and  parliament 
ary  rules;  and  expert  committees  to  pass 
upon  the  merits  of  all  exhibits  of  comrner- 


ial' 


Dfk. 


Let  all  friends  of  practical  educatii 
and  the  standard  at  Detroit. 

Sincerely, 
\V.  C.  Ste\-E.NSi 
Pres 


ill\ 


Hits  the  Sp«t  exactly. 

OLEAN,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  1,  liKXI. 
ZANEK  St.  Bloser, 
GENTLEME-N:— The  October  number  of  The 

PENXAX  .\KTIST  .\Nt)  BUSI.VESS  ElllCA 
TORisat  hatidandhits  the  spcjt  exactlv.  It 
isjust  what  1  have  l>een  lo..kingfor.  forsome 
time.  Its  broad,  liberal  sentiment  and  logical 
reasoning  along  all  lines  of  educational 
work  is  sure  to  elevate  and  inipr<»\e  the  pr*> 
fession.  Youiire  doing  a  grand.  i;<iod  work 
for  the  betterment  of  humanity,  and  I  wish 
you  the  success  your  effort  deser\  es. 
Yours  fraternallv, 

G.  T.  WrsWKl.l.. 


ISAAC   PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND. 

FIRST  IN   1837.     FOREMOST  EVER  SINCE. 

<^.     AN  EXPERT  OPINION,     -^i. 

"  I  have  been  a  practitioner  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  system  for  many  years  and  believe  it  is  superior 
to  any  other.  Although  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  many  fast"  and  accurate  writers  among 
the  users  of  the  various  Pitmanic  systems,  I  regard  this  fact  as  an  indorsement  for  the  Isaac  Pitman 
system,  because  *  imitation  is  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery,'  I  can.  however,  truthfully  say  that  I 
ani  not  accj^uainted  with,  nor  do  I  know  of  by  reputation  (  excepting  two  veteran  Gurney  writers  )  a 
single  rapid  and  accurate  writer  who  is  not'a  Pitmanic  follower.  It  does  not  follow  of  course  that 
such  do  not  exist,  but  I  do  know  they  are  not  conspicuous  in  this  vicinity.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in 
the  orthodox  manner  of  teaching  and  practising  Phonography  as  laid  down  in  the  authorized  text- 
book of  the  Isaac  Pitman  system,  viz  :  "  The  Complete  Phonographic  Instructor,'  and  am  decidedly  of 
the  opinion  that  any  serious  departure  therefrom  will  onlv  produce  harmful  results."— Frank  D. 
Curtis,  Official  Stenographer.  U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  New  York. 

NOW  READY  :  Pitman's  20th  Century  Dictation  Book  and  Legfal  Forms. 

Containing  fjeniiinr  letters  used  in  American  business  ofiices,  covering  fifty  distinct  lines.  Legal 
Forms,  and  a  judicious  selection  of  practice  matter  for  general  dictation.  Also  chapters  on  Spelling, 
Punctuation,  Capitalization,  and  Short  Practical  Talks.  This  work,  which  is  the  most  fomjileh'  of  its 
kind,  is  specially  compiled  for  the  teacher,  the  beginner,  and  the  advanced  student,  and  all  progres- 
sive schools  without  reference  to  the  system  of  shorthand  taught.  2.56  pp.  Price,  stiff  boards,  75c.; 
cloth,  $1.00.  To  teachers  and  schools  for  examination,  postpaid,  45c.  and  58c.  respectively.  Specimen 
pages  on  request. 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  Publishers, 


33    UNION    SQUARE, 
NEW  YORK. 


GILLOTT'S  PENS, 


THE    MOST 


HAVE  GAINED  THE 

GRAND    PRIZE, 

Paris  Exposition,  1900. 


This  is  the  HIgliest  Pr: 


r  Awardtd  to  Pwus. 


FuMiKliiie  0/  Isu 


I'K  Complete  FlKuwgiuithic  Instnicfur,  SI.. 


^dh6^iienm>m\>-&iXi)^  ojnd  QwMxu^Sdme^'^^ 


Cetter  from  6.  Ul.  Brown 


ll<-ariiin  tluit  Mr.  Hniwn  luid  iiiatU-  a 
clKiTiu.-  ill  -\-tfiii  of  shcirtlKitul,  and  that 
h<-  Iki.I  .i.lh.l  .1  ineetiim..f  liis  traclu-rs  of 
tliU  l.raiK  li.  xM-  reiiiu'sti-.l  liini  tn  use  imr 
Cdlniini--  t..  I.  I  III.-  pul.li:-  kn..Nv  wlial  In-  lias 
licetl  di.iin;.  liriiiu^'iu  ..I  tinui.al  li-adi'is 
ill  the  field  ..I  l.ii-iih--  ,  dn.  ati..ll.  we 
thought  he  (iimlil  v,^l\,^  -< ., ,  nl  liiiii;-  of  an 
accmmt  of  himself,  s..  tos|„.:ik.in  lids  par 
ticular.  The  following  repl.v  will  noiloiibt 
lie  reatl  with  eonsiderable  interest: 

J.\CKS()XVII.I.E,  Il.I..,   Sept.  IN,  1!«KI. 

Messrs.  Zaiier  <.V-  Bloser, 

Colund.us,  Ohio. 
GENTI.EJIEX: 

I  have  been  alisent  for  several  weeks  and 
jiist  find,  upon  mi\-  rt-tnrn  here,  vonr  es- 
leenie<l  favor  of  the  tirst  inst.  I  regret  more 
than  1  can  tell  inv  iiial.ilitx  to  prepare  an\- 
thinj,'  for  pill. li.atinn  :,t  pn-.nt.  I  appreci- 
ate the  efforts  Non  :n,  iii;d,iim,  ind.c^d  ha\e 
been  iiiakiim-   fm    \i-,ii-,  lo    Hi.-   direction  of 

important    ideas  ...n..  ^    tli,    snhjcctof 

writiiiK  and  of  laisiiiess  education  in  gen- 
eral. I  have  noticed  with  nnich  interest 
that  vou  are  branching  ont  with  vimr  pnbli- 
cation  and  have  associated  with  von  niv 
friend.  ^Ir,  fJavlord.  It  woidil  att'ord  nie 
liriMt  s:iti~f:M  lion  if  I  were  in  position  to 
coiitMlMilc  -iMn.thiiiK  for  iinlilicatioti.  The 
spinl  IS  Milliii:;,  but  I  have  beunn  to  Hud 
that  the  llesli  has  inanv  limitations. 

I  have  just  added  twd  more  schools  to  mv 
circuit  and  now  have  nine  to  keep  track  ot. 
ChampaiKn.  III.,  and  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  are 
the  latest  additions. 

I  mitrht  also  add  that  our  schools  have 
been  so  favorablx- impressed  with  theCregy 
.S\steiiiof  .Shorthand  that  we  are  teaching 
it'  in  all  our  school s  this  x-,.:ir  Hiiriii-  part 
of  Aiiiiiist  ,^lr.  (.r.-ui:  •  oTidll.  led  :ri',;i(li,'r's 
Institnte  at  our  I  .:i|,-l,in  l:  s,  |  ,,  „  ,|  ,  ,, , ,,  |  ,,, 
addition  to  our  ou  n  1,  .,,  h,  i-,.l  -h.  ,i  l  ha  nd 
<lllite  a  number  of  ..llu-i-  uere  in  alleiid- 
ance.  The  interest  in  this  little  nathering 
was  far  icreater  than  anvthiiif;  I  hail  e-v- 
liected,and  the  local  press  of  the  cit  v  1,'a  ve 
a  marked  and  unexpected  attention  "to  the 
institute.  I  mail  von  hereuith  a  sheet  con 
taiiiin- several  of  the  liress  notices  of  that 
meeting,  some  of  which  mav  be  of  a  little 
interest  to  vou. 

1  shall  leave  for  Peoria  in  a  few  hours  and 
ame.xiiected  in  half  a  do/.en  cities  within 
the  ne.xt  week.  .\t  this  season,  when  the 
xear'swork  is  ijettini;  sta  rted.  I  find  much 
jiressiire  upon  mv  time  and  efforts,  (hir 
Fall    Term    has    opened    uitli    a   marked    in 


lib 


and  we  are  all,  tlierefore,  ver\-  busv. 

I  api.reciatc  iii.ist  Idulilv  the  efforts  vou 
are  luakint;  <o  establish 'a  well  rounded 
maKa^illeof  business  education  ami  shall 
most  sfladK  briuK  the  imblication  to  the 
favorable  attention  of  our  principles  and 
teachers,  and  shall  bi>  old  v  too  ylad,  if  I  can, 

in  any  way.  pr ,te  its  success. 

\'erv  trulv  vonrs, 

G.  W.  Bkown. 


COLUMBUi.O  ,   3. /2, 1900 

run  IS  a  style  o^  kind 

OF  LfTTCRINQ   f/ftauENTLY  A/f£0£D.     TO 
/ICQU/f?e  IT,   F/I?ST  LEflRN  TO  MAKE   TH£ 

Af/vopQ^STui/u/xyrzd.  /z 

JV4-S67690.   TfiCN  L£A/?r^  TO  sPAca 

LETTe/?5  /IND   WO/fD5    50    />5   TO   BE  EASI- 
LY /JND  ^UlC/fLY  RBOD     f/EXT  LEARN    TO 
DO    IT  OU/CKLY  BY   CONSTflNTLY   T/iy/NQ 
TO  OO  /r  /I  l/TTLE  E/QSTEIf  EflCH   TinE,  HUT 
/ILWAYS    WELL. 

USE' DENSE   (NOT   WATERY  )  INK 
AND   S/TOOTH-POI/VTED   PENS 

THE  LETTERS   MAY  BC  M/tDE    TO 
SUIT  CONDITIONS   BY  I3EINC    Lr\r\Q E. 

OR  .„.„,  LiqiiT  OR  HeAVY,   lALLANPmK- 
nW  OP  uo\^    AtiMD   •yJi oe: . 

YOUIfS    PRACTICULIY, 

C    P ZANER 


from  Uertieal  to  Slant 

Penmanship  in  Public  Schools 

\  Kk'  riC.M,  S'l  .STEM  TO  KK  ABOLISHED  HEKE 
A    ] Ml,    .MK.  J.VSHER  SAYS 

The  lioard  of  Scho,,l  Superintendents  has 
arrived  at  t  he  conclusion  that  a  uravemis- 
tak<>  was  made  ill  introdiicim;  into  the 
schools  the  xcrtical  sx-stem  of  writinj.;.  .\ow 
the  children  in  the  niajoritx  of  the  schools 
uill  be  taiis;ht  to  forget  what  tliex  learned 
about  lien  iminship,  and  considerable  trouble 
may  be  looked  for  at  future  iiieetim;s  of  the 
School  Hoard,  which  body  has  power  to 
adopt  an  entirely  new  system  of  peninan- 
sldp. 

Every  school  principal  in  the  citv  has 
received  notice  of  the  action  taken  In  the 
lioard  of  Superintendents.  The  notice  sent 
ont  was  as  follows: 

The  lioard  of  School  Superintendents, 
after  a  full  consideration  of  the  subject  of 
penmanship,  adopted  the  following: 

ir/jerea.s.  For  many  reasons  it  is  desir- 
able to  tinif\-  the  instruction  in  penmanship 
ill  the  schools  of  these  boroughs;  and 

U7yerca.s.  The  system  of  writing  that 
offers  most  in  the  respects  of  legibility, 
rapidity  and  ease  of  instruction  should  be 
the  one  to  be  taught:  therefore  be  it 

Kvfiohfd,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
board  that  systems  of  writing  having  a 
slant  to  the  right  meet  these  requirements 
the  most  fully. 

/■ft'KoJl-ftl.  That  the  adoi.tion  of  such  a 
system  in  all  the  schools  and  departments 
of  these  boroughs  would  greatly  improve 
the  writing  of  the  pupils,  and  at  the  same 
time  w.mld  lesson  the  difficulties  of  in- 
struction. .loHN  JASPEK. 
Borough  Siiperinteudeiil  and  Chairman 
lioard  of  Superintendents. 

Ill  explaining  the  change  vesterdax-  Sup- 
erintendent Jasper  said  that  the  lioard  of 
Siiperinten.lents  nierelv  passed  a  resolution 
suggesting  the  change.  Principals  were 
not  prohibited  from  teaching  file  vc-rtical 
sxstem,  .''Ir.  Jasper  said,  but  the  majoritv 
of  iheiii  would  proliablv  go  back  to  the  old 
slant    system  of  writing.     Writing  books  or 

cop>   I ks  containing  the  old  system  would 

be   proxided    hv  the   Board  of '  Superinten 
dents. 

•■-Vfter  inxestigation."  said  Mr.  Jasper, 
■■xxe  found  that  business  people  xxere  op- 
poseil  toemploxing  persons  who  hail  been 
taught  to  XV  rite  bx  the  xertical  system.  It 
is  good  enough  foV  use  in  libraries,  but  not 
ill  commercial  life.  It  xxas  a  fad  that  got 
iiilo  our  schools  like  man  x  either  fads  that 
haxe  crept  ill.  I'm  strong! x'  opposed  to  all 
of  these  fads."— -Veil-  York  Sun, ]une  Zi.imt. 

I  Mr.  W.  H.  Lothrop  favored  us  xvith  the 
above.  It  means  much  or  little,  as  you 
choose.  The  introduction  of  vertical  did 
not  prove  it  a  success  nor  does  its  abandon 
inent  necessarily  prove  it  a  failure.  "A 
sxx'allow  does  not  bring  summer,"  nor  does 
a  xvhole  flock  prove  the  absence  of  a  snow. 
Some  years  ago  we  said  that  if  vertical  was 
not  abandoned  in  a  majoritx  of  places  we 
xvould  lie  surprised.  For  if  it  could  xviu 
under  such  unfavorable  teaching  it  cer- 
tainlx  i.ossessed  superior  ipialities.  Thus 
far  it  has  surpassed  the  most  sanguine 
expectations.  It  is  not  alwaxs  the  real 
merits  of  a  thing  that  xxins.  but  the  esti- 
mate that  public  opinion  places  upon  it. 
Kiiniiks.  1 


n  Wide  eirculation 

PHiI,,\llEI.Pm.\,    PA.,  Oct.  'J,  IIKKI, 

Mk.  E.  E.  (iAvi.DKD,  Editor, 

Pknman-Aktist  .\no  Business  Educa- 
tor, Beverly,  Mass. 

I)E,\R  SIR:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  x-our  letter  of  September  ■.Tth,  re- 
garding th,  ii.iti,-,.  published  bv  xoii  in  the 
PKNNW  \l,l|s|  AMI  BUSINESS  EDUCV- 
■liiK,  I  xx:i~  -Miiirxvhat  puzzled  at  lirst  to 
receixe  so  maux  letters  from  business 
.schools  and  colleges  from  xiirious  sections 
of  the  eoiintrx-  re.inestiiig  copies  of  the 
■'American  .^lercllallt  Marine,"  "Technical 
Education  from  a  Business  Standpoint," 
and  the  proceedings  of  our  last  twoconveii- 
tious,  but  your  letter  expl.iins  the  matter 
to  me.  We  haxe  had  reipiests  for  these 
publications  from  points  in  Maine  and  as 
far  as  Portland,  (lreg<iii.  the  latter  coming 
to  haiKl  this  m.irnjng  from  Mr.  Merwin 
Pugh.fU  Yamhill  street,  xxliich  xvould  indi- 
cate that  your  paj.er  has  a  wide  circulation. 
\'erv  tnilx-  xours, 
Natiox.m,   -\ssihi.\tio\  ok 

MANUl-'.MtUk'KKS, 

Euw.VRi)  H.  Sanborn, 
General  Manager. 


tyrioiitas 


Write  for  eatilURles  and  samples. 
.Address,         ZANER  &  BLOSER,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Cetter  from  lllr.  Presbo 

Central  Co?i?ikrciai.  College, 

CUJIHERLANI),  Ml).,  Oct.  ;i,  IIKKI. 
read  xvith  interest  all  imitters  pertain- 
to    the    vari.ius    sell s,    accounts    of 

II  appear  in  xoiir  paper  and  thus  far  xxe 
that   business   colleges    are    meeting 

increased  business  in  the  majoritv  (d 
-.  Our  college,  xvhicli  has  been  doing 
less  in  the  same  quarters  since  'IIL',  is 

III  exception  to  the  case  and  xve  are  eii- 
ig   our    share    of    prosperitv.     We    also 

a  school  ill  Winclu-ster,  \"a.,  which  is 

-  vervnicelv.  Prof.  S.  .M.  Funk.of  Ilag- 
wii.  has  charge  of  our  commercial  and 
lanshipdepartmentsand  isdoing  good 
.  Prof.  .\.  W.  Straub  is  principai  of  our 
igraphic  department  and  luis  been  in 
eiiiplox     some    time.      II.     F.    Wills.  "(). 

-  principal  of  our  school  at  Winchester, 
mil  is  assisted  bv  .Xlaiidc  F.  McKeexer. 
r."  as  principal  of  the  shorthand  de- 
iient.  Tlie  undersigned  gixes  personal 
tioii    to    the    general    uianagemeut   of 

schools.  We  are  much  pleased  xxith 
'EN.n.\N--\RTlSr  AM)  BUSINESS  El)U- 
iR  and  xvish  its  editors  success.  We 
in,  \erx   trulv  voiirs, 

C.  Kliw.  Prksiiii. 


GREGG'S 
SHORTHAND 


Its  success  is  tiu/jrccfdentcil  in  tlif 
Iiistorf-  ofliiisiness  education. 

As  stated  in  the  Penman-Artisi'  .\ni) 
Business  Edih.vtok  f(jr  (Jitnhrr.  if  is 
■■  ciijjtnrinu-  :i  Kmnl  luunj  o/  tlic  siiiniiii^- 
slKirtlmnd  li^Iits  <if  tlir  iirofession." 

With  sucli  men  us  (i.  IF.  Broii-n,  Cliits. 
.V.  .Viller,  Geo.  P.  Lord.  IF.  ('.  Stei-enson. 
C.  M.  Hurtlett.  D.  L.  Musselmiin,  and  :i 
litist  of  other.s,  sill^i-in^-  its  praises,  it  is 
II,, I  ncci-ssiiri-  f,,r  ns  ti,  su,i-  inncli. 

lint  d(i  lint  liikr  tin-  irord  „f  anrliitdr- 
iinestisiurr  for  roursrif.  Iniiiartiiil  iii- 
rfstiM'i"i"ii  .i/ic.i.i-.s  iiiviins  iiilojil ion. 

The  Gregg:  Publishing:  Company, 

5?  Washingfton  Street, 

CHICAGO. 


I)int$  on  Illustrations,  Etc.       number  Seven.       By  ^.  E.  Iiumntel,  dbicaao.  111. 


two  pieces,  part  is  i 
IS   neatly  inserted  i 


The  larger  design  shows  a  letter-liead  xvitli  a  halftone  portrait  inserted.  Tlu-  |)rilltilli;  plate  ua-  m 
etching  lithogravure.  the  other  part,  the  portrait,  is  a  halftone  made  from  a  photograph.  Tlu-  lialft. 
zinc  etching  after  each  had  l)eeti    etched   separately.    This   heading   requires  good   printing. 

The  other  design  is  a  novel  envelope  design,  it  embraces  also  a  portrait,  a  pen-portrait,  drawn  in  the  mechanical  style, 
printing  plate  was  etched  in  one  piece,  lint  the  drawing  was  made  in  three  distinct  parts.  The  portrait  was  drawn  by  itself, 
times  as  large  as  shown  here,  the  lettering  double  size,  and  the  tint  with  the  leaves,  etc..  was  drawn  and  reproduced  actua 
of  drawing.  To  he  alile  to  make  one  etching  eiuliodying  the  three  drawings  mentioned,  it 
became     necessary    to     jiliotograph    each     drawing     by    itself    exactly    the    size    required    and 


The 
three 


ipulated    the    three    negatives 
from  wliich  the  printing  plate 
printed  in    liglit  blue,  some    iti 
others  in  light  green. 

The  small  halftones  siiow  two  des 
i;raphed  and  printed  ifroui  negatives!  o 
turing  the  so-called  riioto-Iiroclies.  Butt 
larger  design  is  one  of  si.xteen  recently  i 
.  ause   it   embraces   five   lilienesses.     It  i 


d  combineil  them  into  one 
IS  made.  The  en  velopes  w  ere 
bright  copper   c.ilor.  and    still 


.  made  to  be  pliot< 
Hnloid  in  manufa. 
and  Scarfpins.  Tli 
-.  aiul  is  shown  I:. 
rred  to  us  that    tlii 


i.Ira  might  l)e  utilized  by  some  wide-awake  business  coUei;. 
proprietor  to  advertise  his  institution,  by  presenting  his  grai' 
nates  withteither  a  broche  or  a  scarfpin.  as  a  token  of  reiueui 
brauce.  on  which  the  staff  of  instructors  and  the  name  of  hi- 
college  were  the  prominent  features.  On  inquiry  we  find  thai 
this  would  u.>l   be  expensive  advertising. 


.C..^«AJi:lB..iajr..a»,iL:nilL,*.a>...Mffi.>tf..  M  ,ii,    ,1111,  alia  .,A>;-;ir:g:*-i^i»^;^ 
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merchants.  adventurer>-  and  ntliers,  1ni»l- 
inn  in  Hudson's  Bay."  The  book  is  pub- 
lished by  Smith-Elder  A:  Company,  of  Lon- 
(hyn.    Tartirulars  found  on  |.i>.  :{in.  f)f  current 


)MMEk*ClAI,     AM> 
CHRONICLE. 


MXAXCIAI, 


Th 


weekly  publication  and  is  w.irth 
a  place  on  every  teacher's  desk.  It  is  pub- 
lished at  the  corner  of  Pine  and  Pearl,  New 
York  City.  The  contents  for  the  week  end- 
ing September  15,  were  as  follows: 

1.  Clearing  House  Returns. 

U'.     The  Illinois  Central  and  its  Progress, 
a     Railroad  Gross  EarninK^  for  August. 
4.     A  Commercial  Epitome  contained  the 
following: 

a.  Cotton. 

b.  Breadstuffs. 
f.     Dry  Gooes. 

The  article  on  cotton  is  worth  the  price  of 
the  paper. 

NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 

"The  Burden  of  Coal,''  is  an  intensely  in- 
teresting article  in  the  current  issue  of  this 
up-to-date  magazine.  The  writer.  Benjamin 
Taylor,  deplores  the  fact  that,  because  of 
war  and  so-called  imperialism,  the  taxpay- 
er's burdens  are  constantly  increasing;  and 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  increased  expense. 
he  is  confronted  with  an  imperative  de- 
mand from  the  coal  scuttle.  Higher  prices 
mean  less  comforts,  and  less  comforts  a 
lower  grade  of  civilization. 

'''  THE    IRON    AGE. 

The  issue  of  September  20,  of  this  interest- 
ing puI)lication  contains  the  following  ar- 
ticles: 

\.  Mammoth  Lathes  for  Turning  Ciranite 
Columns.     lUustratedv 

2.  Glimpses  of  the  British  Iron  Itulustrx  ; 
pp.,  7-8. 

a    The  Chinese  Trade;  pp.  14-i:\ 
4.     Pennsylvania's   Iron   and   Steel   Trade 
for  1899. 
r>.     Early  History  of  Rail  Making;  pp.  XyAX. 
(i.     Editorials;  pp.  XV-48. 

THE    POPULAR    SCIENCE    ?lONTHI,Y. 

This  magazine  contains  one  articfe  of  es 
pecial  value  to  the  student  of  Commercial 
Geography.  The  trend  of  modern  indus 
trialism  is  toward  that  part  of  the  earth  in 
which  the  efforts  of  man  meet  with  the 
least  resistance. 

The  Conquest  of  the  Tropics,  by  Dr.  George 
Groff;  pp.,  5^0-.^^,  is  of  intense  interest  and 
you  caiinot  afford  to  miss  it. 

THE    NORTH    ANEKICAN    REVIEW. 

Alleyue  Ireland  has  contributed  an  ar- 
ticle for  the  September  number  of  this 
nuigazine  entitled,  "The  C<.uunercial  As- 
pect (»f  the  Yellow  Peril";  pp..  :i8.*M00.  Quot- 
ing from  Reinsch  in  his  "  World  Politics  at 
the  end  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  he 
says:  "  The  Chinese  are  an  active,  energetic 
race.  Kor  ages  they  have  developed  under 
the  plan  of  the  survival  of  the  hardiest. 
Trained  from  youth  to  subsist  on  the  most 
meagre  diet,  to  get  along  with  but  little 
sleep,  and  to  work  patiently  twelve  or  four 
teen  hours  each  day,  these  men  scoff  at 
difficulties  and  exertions  which  wouhl. 
within  a  year,  wear  an  European  to  death." 
Certainly  the  student  of  the  world's  pro 
gress  cannot  afford  to  miss  a  chance  to 
study  the  Chinese. 

E\'ERYBODV'S. 

This  comparatively  new  magazine  gi\es 
great     promise   in   the   line  of  Commercial 


Geography.  Tuder  the  title.  "Great  Ameri- 
can In(histries."  the  September  issue  gives 
an  exceedingly  interesting  article  under  the 
title.  "Oyster  Farming."  This  is  from  the 
pen  of  Rene  Bache  and  is  found  on  pp.  2fKl 
■JdS  Read  it,  if  you  are  interested  in  an 
American   industrv  that    is  worth    inillious 


?ICCI.URE  : 


This  always  interesting  magazine  con 
tains  an  inspiring  article  by  Kay  Stannard 
Baker, entitled.  "The  Building  of  a  German 
Gcean-Grey  hound."  The  most  inspiring 
thought  in  the  article  is,  that  we  can  do  as 
good  work  in  this  countrv  as  is  done  in 
Gennanv. 

AINSLEE'S. 

This  deservedly  popular  magazine  con 
tains  two  very  interesting  articles  for  the 
current   month. 

1.  Fifty  Years  of  the  Golden  State,  by 
Arthur  L.  Stree;  pp.  99-109. 

2.  Cattlemen  and  Sheepmen,  by  Capt. 
James  McClintock;  pp.  138-146. 

Both  of  these  articles  are  very  interesting 
and  should  be  read  by  all  who  are  inter 
ested  in  the  development  of  our  Great  West. 

This  closes  the  review  for  the  month,  and 
I  trust  my  readers  will  find  the  field  profit 
able  and  entertaining. 


FINEST  SUPPLIES  FOR  PENMEN  AND  ARTISTS 

.\U  goods  go  by  mail   postpaid  except  where 

express  or  freight  is  mentioned,  in  which  case 

carriage  is  paid  by  purchaser. 

Zanerian  Fine  Writer  Pen— The  best  and 
finest  fine  writing  pen  made — best  for  en- 
grossing, card  wntmg  and  all  fine  script 
work.     Gross  $1.00.  \  Gross  25c..  1  Doz .12c. 

Zanerian  Ideal  Pen — One  of  the  best  pens 
made  for  general  penwork — business  or  or- 
namental. Une  of  the  best  pens  for  be- 
ginners in  penmanship.  Gross  75c.,  %  Gross 
25c..  1   Doz 10c. 

Zanerian  Business  Pen— A  smooth,  durable, 
comnion  sense  business  pen.  For  unshaded 
business  writing  it  has  never  been  excelled, 
if  equaled.     Gross  75c..  ^4  Gross  25c..  1  Doz.  10c. 

Gillotfs  Principality  No.  1  Pen— A  fine  writ- 
ing pen.  Gross  $1.00,14  Gross  25c..  1  Doz 12c. 

Gillotfs  Double  Elastic  E.  F.  No.  604  Pen  — A 
medium  fine  writing  pen.  Gross  76c.,  ^ 
Gross  25c.,  1   Doz 10c. 

Gillotfs  Magnum  Quill  E.  F.  No.  601  Pen— A 
business     pen.  Gross  l.iK),  J^4Gross25c.,  1  Doz    12c. 
Gillotfs  No.  303  E.  F.  Pen— Used  largely  for 


drawing  purposes.  Gross  $1.00,  ]^  Gross  2.5c. , 

1  Doz. 12c. 

Gillotfs  Lithographic  Pen  No.  290— One  of  the 

finest  pointed  drawing  pens  made.  6  pens 
25c..  3pens 15c. 

Gillotfs  Crow  Quill  Pen  No.  659—  Very  fine 
points.    6  pens  25c.  3  pens _ .         15c. 

Soennecken  Lettering  Pens  —  For  making 
German  Text.  Old  English,  and  all  broad 
pen  letters.  Set  of  12— numbers  1,  Ijj,  2.  2' 2. 
3.  3'2.  4,  5  and  6  single  pointed  and  10,  20 
and  30  double  pointed 2.5c. 

Double  Holder  for  Soennecken  Pens  — Holds 

2  pens  at  one  time  - 10c. 

Zanerian   Oblique    Penholder  —  Hand  made, 

rosewood,  12  inches  long  and   most   beau- 
tiful and  perfect  holder  made.     1  holder      50c. 
Excelsior  Oblique  Holder  — The  best  low  priced 
oblique  holder  made.     Many  hundreds  of  gross 
have  been  sold. 

1  Holder 10c. 

1  Dozen 50c. 

H  Gross $1.10 

Vi  Gross 2.15 

1  Gross 4.25 

Straight  Penholder —Cork  tipped  and  best 
for    business    writing,    flourishing,    etc.    1 

holder lOc 

Blank  Cards — White  bristol  with  finest  sur- 
face for  fine  penmanship. 

100 - 28c. 

500  by  express -. 75c. 

1000  by  express    ___ $1.40 

Black  Cards— Best  made  for  white  ink. 

100 - 30c. 

500  by  express _ 7.5c. 

1000  by  express _ $1.40 

Zanerian  India  Ink— A  fine  drawing  ink  and 
best  for  preparing  script  and  drawings  for 

photo  engraving.    1  Bottle 30c. 

Arnold's  Japan  Ink— Nearly  ^j  pint  bottle. ..  40c. 

White  Ink— Very  fine.     1  bottle 25c. 

Writing  Paper  —  Finest  12  lb.  paper  made. 
960  sheets  per  ream,  ruling  wide  and  faint. 

1  ream  by  express _ .  _ _  _ $2.15 

Writing  Paper  —  Same  quality  as  above  men- 
tioned but  10  lb.  per  ream.  1  ream  by  ex- 
press  $1.85 

Practice  Paper  —  Best  for  the  money   to  be 

had.    1  ream  by  express $1.40 

Send  stamp  for  samples  of  paper. 

Envelopes— 100  fine  blue 40c. 

lOOfine  white 40c. 

1000  either  kind  by  express    $1.50 

When  you  need  anything  in  our  line  write 
us  for  prices,  as  we  can  furnish  almost  anything 
and  save  you  money. 

Cash   must  accompany   all  orders.     Prices  are 
too  low    to    keep   accounts.     Remit    by   money 
order,  or  stamps  for  small  amounts. 
Address 

Zaner  &  Bloser, 
ColnmbUB,  O. 

CARDS!     CARDS!!     CARDS!!! 

vDU  uulv  2.-)  et-.  f.ji- two  dozen  of  our  liiic-i  ..iti-ti.  «..ifc. 
AtTfnts  wanted  Address  L.  R.  Wf>OI.FlN(  in  iN  .vcci., 
■JA".  East  State  Street.  Columbus,  Ohio, 


FOR  HALF  TONES  and  ZINC  ETCHINGS 
that  will  be  AS  NEAR  PERFECT  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  them,  send  your  orders  "  FranKlirvward  " 


JS.O,  6-2-  190 


We   are   also   prep&red  to    furnish   you  with 

Original  and  Effective  Designs  and  Illustrations 


TT*.  »  ««.  Ir  1 «  «-v     E,NGR A VING  AND 
JC  FclIlrVilll    E,LE,CTROTYPING 


341=351   Dearborn   Street 


Company 

41      CHICAGO 


SPECIAL    OFFERS. 


In  order  to  still  further  enlarge  the 
some  extremely  liberal  offers. 

These  oflfers  are  not  intended  to  lit 
desire  to  take  advantage  of  them  to  do  so 


of  The  Penman-Artist  and  Business  Educator,  we  now  wish  to  make 
ly  be  withdrawn  at  any  time,  so  we  would  advise  persons  who 


THE  BEST  HOME  STUDY  WORKS  YET  PRODUCED. 


The  works  described  beli>\v  niu 
specimens  of  all  sorts  thr.iwii  toKctl 


■books  ha 


prep: 


date 


iplete  serie 
Each  work  starts  the  st 
The  copies  and  examples  art 
them  are  so  plain  and  to  the 
The  best  results  are  obt 
Each  number  of  the  journal 
each  time  received.    In  othe 
the  work  with  increased 
inak 
correspc 


i  at 

stiH 

t  at  til 


la  rye  i 
pul.H 


-attc 


d  tak( 


p  books  on  the  market,  many  of  which  are  a  jumble  and  rehash  of 
.  reseritation  so  as  to  be  of  value  to  the  home  student, 
illv  for  the  home  learner,  and  unquestionably  form  the  most  valuable,  up-to- 
ipted  in  these  lines  of  work. 

lim  over  a  thoroughl>-  graded  and  complete  course  of  study  and  practice. 
-piriiig  kind  known  to  our  profession,  and  the  instructions  ' 


lH-L;nmii 
f  the  highest  gradv 
lit  that  none  can  fail  to  learn. 

*a  b\  subscribintf  for  The  Penman^Artist  and  Business  Educatnr,  and  using  it  in  connection  with  these  works. 
tain's  lessons  in  the  same  branches  treated  by  the  books,  and  these  monthly  lessons  will  fire  j'our  ambition 
)rds,  when  you  receive  a  copy  of  the  journal  each  month,  it  will  act  as  a  splendid  stimulus  to  go  ahead  with 
Thousands"  are  now  taking  our  lessons  in  this  way,  and  we  have  the  first  complaint  yet  to  receive.    All  are 
phi  progress  and'are  highly  pleased  with  the  work.    Then  the  expense  is  but  a  trifle  when  compared  witli  the  usual  charges  for 
lence  instruction. 
Whatever  branch  you  wish  to  master,  subscribe  for  the  journal  and  secure  one  or  all  of  the  works  mentioned  herewith  in  connection 
w  ith  that  branch.    Then  go  to  work.    (If  you  desire  a  number  of  the  works  at  one  time,  w  rite  for  special  prices.) 

Engrossing,  Designing,  (  New  Zanerian  Alphabets. 

Lettering,  Etc. }  Ames'  New  Compendium. 


I  Manual  of  Simplified  Script 
Business  Penmanship ]  Zanerian  Compendiu 


Bu 


Vertical  Penmanship. 


Penmanship. 

hip. 

iiental  Penmanship 
(If  vou  wish  to  learn  to  teach  penmanship,  or  desire  to  inform 
1  copy  of  Zanerian  Theory  of  Penmanship.    In  fact  this  work  can  Ik 


Pen  Dr 


Ornamental  Penmanship- 


"  Portraiture. 

Light  and  Shade. 

Sketching  from  Nature. 
.  Zanerian  Pen  Studies. 
Flourishing Zaner's  Gems  of  Flourishes. 

irself  thoroughlvon  the  various  subjects  pertaining  to  writing,  get 
;ry  profitably  read  by  any  student  of  writing.) 


P- A  and  Business  Educator  one  year  $  1 .00  i 

Lessons  in  Ornamental  Penmanship.  .75 


Penman- Artist  and  B.  E.  one  year $1.00  ) 


Both  for  $1.10 


A  copy  of  "  Portraiture* 


.50 


Both  for  $1.85 


IS  a  work  in  slip  form. 
5x8  inches,  emi.odx 
ing  the  $1(1  Zanerian 
Mail  Course  in  Orna- 
mental Penmanship, 
formerly  given  b>-  us. 
with  extra  plates 
added.  The  work  is 
graded  and  complete, 
covering  sentence 
writing,  page  writing. 


Both  for  $1.00 


$2.50  ) 
IS  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
instructive  books  ever  piiblislied  on 
this  subject.  It  is  a  lar-e  work  of 
115  pages,  containing  liiiiulreds  of 
examples,  with  '.,'.").<HHi  wmils  of  in- 
struction, is  printed  mi  the  finest 
paper  and  ought  m-t  to  1>e  s<ild  for  a 
t  the  book  for  home  stmleiits. 


Ijen  draw- 
.  objects, 
ner\,    etc. 


Penman- Artist  and  B   E.  one  year $1.00  1 

Zanerian  Compendium  of  Business  Penmanship-       '^  I  Both  for  $  I   (0 

$1.60  I 
^jO;'\f_  "N  IS  a  work  especially 
^i:pi^'^^''^£^  7\  adapted  to  home  students, 
schools  and  colleges.  It 
tells  you  just  wluit  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it  iti  ortler 
to  become  a  fine  business 
writer.  All  the  cojiies  are  jihoto-engraved  from  actual  \\  riting.  The 
work  is  com])lete  and  carefnllv  graded;  beginning  with  the  simplest 
exercises  and  f<irms,  it  takes  the  student  through  a  complete  course, 
including  the  finislied  page. 


:  year $1.00  i 

50 


Both  for  $1.05 


Penman- Artist  and  B.  E.  one  year $1.00  ] 

Zaner's  Qems  of  Flourishing 


home.  Any  one  can  learn  to  d 
trations  are  lithographed  from 
finer  than  photo-engravings. 


$1.50  j 

IS  the  title  of  a  manual  on  drawing 
by  Mr.  Zaner.  It  contains  48  pages, 
5'x  7  inches,  of  illustrations  and 
plain,  simple,  instructive  te.\t.  It 
is  just  what  home  students,  and 
others  w  ho  are  not  at  lioiiie  in  draw 
ing,  need  to  make  them  teel  at 
aw  by  the  aid  of  this  book.  The  illus- 
ictual  pencil  drawings  and  are  much 


for 


We 


ill 


.■pt    St; 


dollar.     Uo 
iks.     .\11  pr 


^).but   p: 


id  f. 


dpr 


It    |«.-||,: 


great 

signs,  illustrating  the  highest  degree  of  skill  \et 
art.  Two  editions  of  this  popular  work  have  afrea 
is  unquestionably  the  best  work  on  nourishing  eve 


r  personal  ch 
send  the  journal  toon 

Address,  ZANER    &    BLOSER,   Publishers, 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


ESTERBROOK'S   STEEL   PENS 

THE  MOST  POPULAR  IN   USE 


EACH  PEH  GHREFOLLT  EXBiniNED  flRD  PBSOLDTELT  GOHRflNTEED. 

Always  Ask  for  Esterbrook's  Pens.    All  Stationers  Have  Them. 

THE    ESTERBROOK     STEEL    PEN    MANUFACTURING    CO., 


26  John  Street,  New  York, 


Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


«7ouc/i  Jypewhting 


A  new  edition  of  the  "  Complete  Guide 
to  Typewriting,"  containing  full  instruc- 
tions ami  practice  lessons  in  touch  tvpe- 
Nvriting  after  the  very  best  and  latest 
methods,  is  being  issued.  If  vou  have 
not  seen  the 


"Complete  Quide 
to  Jtfpevtriting" 


send  for  it.  It  mav  lie  used  for  either  the 
touch  or  sight  method.  It  is  the  newest, 
the  most  practical,  the  best  thing  on  the 
subject.  Price,  *1.1X).  To  teachers  for 
examination,  50c.     Address, 

MBHAN    &    McCAULEV, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
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Sa(llcr=Rowe  Co/s  Publications 


^ 


'fii 


Have  a  certain  characteristic  originality  in  method,  subject  matter 
and  arrangement,  which  has  won  for  them  a  conspicuous  distinc- 
tion for  superior  merit  in  the  estimation  of   commercial  educators. 

THE  BUDGET  SYSTEM  OP  BOOKKEEPING 

Came  as  a  revelation  of  new  ideas  in  teaching  the  laws  and  prac- 
tice of  bookkeeping  and  modern  office  practice.  It  has  since  been 
accepted  as  the  standard  by  which  all  others  are  measured.  It 
was  the  first  AND  TODAY  IS  THE  ONLY  SYSTEM  THAT 
WILL  PASS  THE  INSPECTION  OF  THE  PRACTICAL 
ACCOUNTANT  AND  BUSINESS  MAN.  They  indorse  it 
because  it  accurately  reflects  the  actual  work  of  the  counting  room 
and  office,  and  imparts  such  a  training  as  will  make  it  unnecessary 
for  the  beginner  to   unlearn  things  when  he  accepts  a  position. 


THIS    i:vi3uoTivK>    ssK'r    of* 

COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  BOOKKEEPING 

FOR    DISTRICT,    GRAMMAR    AND    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

Supplies  6  to  9  months'  work.  Used  in  State  Normal  Schools  of  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
and  other  states.  Recognized  everywhere  as  unequaled  in  method  and  practicability.  Cost — very  low. 
Adopted  in  many  hundreds  of  Public  Schools  this  fall — an  instantaneous  success.  Send  for  sample  sheets. 


WE     ALSO    PUBLISH 
Sudget  System  of  bookkeeping 
Sadler's  Series  of  Arithmetics 
Richardson's  Commercial  Aavf 
English  Correspondence 
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THE     FAMOUS 

fillings  Synthetic  Shorthand 
Swift  and  Reliable  Shorthand 
ie)riting  X,essons  Jhat  Jeach — 

and  a  complete  line  of  Blanks  and  Stationery. 


It  to  Teachers 


SADLER-ROWE  no    Baltimore,  md. 


nppf|Q|Tr|p|CC       For  the  convenience  of  our  customers,  we  have  depositories  foi'  the  sale  of  our  books 
**^*   UOI  I  UniUOi     3jjj  supplies  in  the  following  cities.     Direct  correspondence  as  follows  : 


Boston, 

Edw.  E.  Babb  &  Co.    -    -    -    -  25  Arch  St. 

ebicaao, 

\.  C.  McClurq  &  Co.     -     216  Wabash  Ave. 

Cincinnati, 

ROBBRT  Clark  Co.     -     81-6  K.  Fourth  St. 


ntlanta, 

SoiTHERN  School  Book  Supply  Co 

Dallas, 

Dallas  Book  Co.    -    -  402  Main 

C*s  nngeles, 

Los  Angeleb  Business  College. 


Salt  Eahe  eity. 

Keeleb  &  Hinckley,     -     410  Templeton. 

Omaba, 

Megeath  Stationery  Co.  1308  Farnam  St. 

San  Francisco, 

Whittaker  &  Ray  Co.    -     723  Market  St. 
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ZANER  aSDOSER 
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PRICE$I.°' 

A  YEAR. 

DECLNBER 

1900. 
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HELP  WANTED  I 

^-^3  WILLmake  FIR^  i   CLASS 

r^^  BOURKLKPER  of   you  in 

g^  sixweeksfor$3or  RETURN 

^/^^  MONEY;  distance   and   ex- 


find  good  POSITI6n  for 
you,  too.  FREE.  Have 
1  placed  THOUSANDS! 
1^-"  Ivxtii-inely  interesting  particulars  free. 
WRITE!  J,  H.  GOODWIN,  EXPERT  AC- 
CO  Li  NT  AN'I".  room  667. 1215  Broadway,  New  York. 


modern  Publications  for  Penmen,  JHrtists 
and  Ceacbers 


Our  publications  are  universaP.y  recog 
nized  as  tbe  finest  along  their  lines,  the  prices 
are  very  low  considering  the  quality  and  charac- 
ter of  the  work.  All  books  are  sent  postpaid  by 
mail  or  by  prepaid  express. 

Portraiture— The  best  book  yet  published  that 
teaches  bow  to  make  portraits  with  pen, 
pencil,  crayon,  brush,  etc.  It  is  a  large  and 
beautiful  book,  luxuriously  printed  and 
hound,  containing  hundreds  of  examples 
and  explicit  instruction $1.50 

The  New  Zanerian  Alphabets— A  guide  to 
engrossing,  containing  a  great  variety  of 
alphabets,  designs,  such  as  diplomas,  reso- 
lutions, etc.,  with  complete  instruction.  A 
substantial  book  bound  in  cloth $1.50 

Zanerian  Theory  of  Penmanship— A  thought- 
provoking  work  that  deals  with  the  numer- 
ous problems  pertaining  to  penmanship. 
Some  have  termed  it  the  Shakespeare  of 
penmanship  literature.  All  v/ho  intend 
to  teach  writing  should  read  it.  A  book  of 
176  pages,  cloth  binding _ $1.00 

Sketching  from  Nature  —  A  most  beautiful 
book  that  teaches  how  to  sketch  from 
nature.  Contains  a  large  number  of  exam- 
ples with  fascinating  text  and  instruction. 
Cret  this  book  and  go  out  and  learn  to  see 
and  sketch  nature.     Bound  in  cloth.  $1.00 

Lessons  in  Ornamental  Penmanship— A  work 
in  slip  form  embodying  the  SlO  mail  course 
formerly  given  by  us,  with  some  extra 
plates.  A  thorough  and  complete  work  for 
home   learners.. _ 75c. 

Compendium  of  Simplified  Vertical  Penman- 
ship—In book  form,  and  by  far  the  most 
thorough  and  complete  instructor  in  ver- 
tical writing  yet  published 50c. 

Manual  of  Simplified  Script  —  A  work  con- 
taining a  thorough,  graded  course  of  photo- 
engraved  copies  from  the  pen  of  that  master 
penman  and  artist,  C.  P.  Zaner,  all  in  the 
simplified  style.  For  rapid  business  pur- 
poses many  persons  believe  this  style  of 
writing  unequalled 50c. 

Pen  Studies  —  A  portfolio  of  twenty-four  pen 
drawings,  consisting  of  scrolls,  objects, 
birds,  fruit,  scenery,  etc-  It  begins  at  the 
beginning  showing  the  pupil  how  to  make 
the  simplest  strokes  and  to  gradually 
evolve  the  finished  design 50c. 

Zaner's  Gems  of  Flourishing--A  book  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  fascinating  art  of  flour- 
ishing It  begins  at  the  beginning,  show- 
ing the  student  how  to  make  the  simplest 
strokes  and  exercises  and  finishes  with  a 
great  variety  of  designs,  showing  the  high- 
est degree  of  skill  |yet  attained  in  this  art 
Two  editions  of  this  popular  work  have 
already  been  sold.  It  is  unquestionably  the 
best  work  on  flourishing  ever  published       -SOc. 

Progress— C.  P  Zaner's  masterpiece  in  flour 
ishing.  It  represents  an  eagle,  forceful  and 
lifelike,  winging  himself  through  intricate 
curves  and  branches  It  is  on  the  finest  of 
plate  paper,  22  x  28  inches,  the  original  of 
this  design  hangs  on  the  wall  of  the  Zaner- 
ian Art  College,  and  is  valued  at  $100.  "  It's 
great,"  "  It's  certainly  a  bird  "  are  some  of 
the  expressions  many  have  made  on  seeing 
it.  Let  the  reader  remember  also  that  it's 
no  Spanish  bird,  but  the  American  Eagle— 
that  old  national  bird  of  ours  that  must 
now  be  especially  proud.     In  tube -,50e. 

Light  and  Shade —  A  manual  on  drawing  by 
Mr.  Zaner.  It  contains  48  pages,  5x7  inches, 
of  illustrations,  and  plain,  simple,  instruc- 
tive text.  It  is  just  what  home  students 
need,  and  what  all  othei^  who  are  not  at 
home  in  drawing  need  to  make  them  feel 
at  home.  Any  one  can  learn  to  draw  by  the 
aid  of  this  book.  Only  25  cents  postpaid. 
The  illustrations  are  lithographed  from 
actual  pencil  drawings  and  are  much 
finer    than    photo  engravings. 

Sample  pages  of  Portraiture  or  Sketching  from 
Nature  mailed  for  2c  stamp.  <_'ash  should  accom- 
pany all  orders.  Remit  by  money  order,  draft, 
or  stamps  for  small  amounts.  Do  nut  send  per 
Bonal  checks.    Address, 

ZANBR  &  BLOSER, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Send  for  Catalogue  ^ 
af»el   Sarpple  Wfitlng 

J.  W.  STOflKES, 

lylilar),  Oliio. 

Mention  this  paper. 


A  FULL  COURSE 


of  instruction  in  rapid  and 
lettering,  for  Display  Signs,  Show  Cards 
and  Tickets,  embracing  IVIarking  Pen, 
Shading  Pen  and  Brush  Lettering.  A  new 
field  for  clerks  to  increase  their  earning 
capacity.  My  new  Booklet  gives  full  par- 
ticulars.    Write  for  it.     Address. 


W.  A.  Thompson, 


Pontiac,  Mich. 


HOME  STUDENTS ! 

If  you  want  to  master  a  splendid  style  of 
writing,  it  will  pay  you  to  write  for  o«r  free 
booklet.     We  want  to  talk  with  you. 
WESTERN 

CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  PENMANSHIP, 

BOULDER,   COLORADO. 


ESTERBROOK'S    STEEL    PENS 

THE   MOST  POPULAR   IN   USE 


ERGH  PEH  CHREFULLT  EXBmiNED  AND  PBSQLDTELT  GDHRBNTEED. 

Always  Ask  for  Esterbrook's  Pens.    All  Stationers  Have  Them. 

THE    ESTERBROOK     STEEL     PEN    MANUFACTURING    CO., 

26  John  Street,  New  York,  abd  Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


LEARN  MORE 
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EARN  MORE 


Spend  your  spare  time  and  a  little  spare  change  in  getting  an 
education  that  will  make  your  services  more  valuable — that  will 
Ijut  more  money  in  yi)ur  pocket.  Prove  ^^■hat  is  in  you.  Write 
for  free  liook  shn\\-inj^  \\u\\  \on  can  take  a  complete  course  in  the 
NATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTIIUTE  in  ;uiv  of  the  following 
Ilepartniciits  or  Scho.>ls  of  w  hicli  tlif  Institute  is  composed: 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  BUSINESS,  SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING, 

ENGLISH,    ENGINEERING,    JOURNALISM,    SCIENCE  AND  LANGUAGES 

i\'ot  necessary  to  leave  home.  Will  not  interfere  with  your 
present  empl.iyment.  You  may  make  small  monthly  payments. 
A  large  corps  of  i)rofessors.  i^raduates  i^f  the  leading  Colleges 
and  Universities,  will  teach  you.  You  can  studv  one  subject  or 
take  a  complete  course     Everything  is 


TAUGHT    BY    MAIL. 


Coiij^ress  has  authorized 
tions  will  prepare  you  to  obt? 
illustrated  catalogue  of  the 
free  on  request.        ADDRESS 


us  to  confer  degrees.  C 
in  a  goveriniient  pnsitii 
subject  in  which  yon 


Department  of  Civil  Service  Examina 

under  the  Civil  Service  rules.     An 
■p  inttrcstf-d  will  be  mailed  tn  you 


NATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTITUTE, 

26-40  Second  National  Bank  BulldiHg.  Washington     D.   C. 


TitFlERRYMRAVIf^G  CO. 

HIGH  GRADE  BOOK  AND  COMMERCIAL  ILLUSTRATORS. 

t  t  /^C)LUMBU5,  Q.  I   t^ 
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■■CAN    YOU    WRITE    A    GOOD    HAND?"    IS    THE    USUAL    QUESTION    ASKED    AMBITIOUS    YOUTHS.       BE    WISE. 

Sureness  t)ne  of  tlie  essentials  of  good  writing  is  sureness.  To  be  able  to  produce  good,  legible  characters  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
and  under  ordinary  conditions  as  to  height  of  desk,  quality  and  kind  of  pen,  etc.,  is  the  test  of  business.  Plainness,  swiftness, 
and  sureness  are  three  important  factors  in  good  penmanship.  Failure  in  anyone  of  these  and  the  result  will  lie  failure,  "iou  nmst  begin 
to  day  to  make  the  pen  count  every  time  you  place  it  upon  paper.  That  means  that  there  shall  be  no  meaningless  practice;  no  careless 
writing;  no  scribbling  as  an  excuse  for  movement  drills,  if  you  want  to  make  sure  of  the  product  -  a  legible,  rapid,  serviceable,  business 
hand.  Aimless  practice,  slipshod  writing,  indefinite  concepts,  all  need  to  be  avoided.  Need  I  say  more?  Practice  freely,  practice  enthus- 
iastically, practice  intelligently,  and  the  result  is  ascertain  as  it  is  desirable.  Do  not  expect  to  get  a  good  hand  writing  in  a  day.  It  takes 
time,  but  it  is  worth  uianv  times  its  cost.  It  is  the  best  investment  a  young  person  can  make.  It  is  capital  that  can  be  put  into  earning  at 
any  time. 


IZ 


no.     22     Let  thi 


ill  and  revolvf  freely  in  the  sleeve  in  making  the  ( 


necessary  if  yon  make  the  loopsshort  and  n 
traight.  and  the  crossing  may  be  cjuite  low. 
tid  tlieii  1  wilt  never  look  like  t.  Always 
(inr  penmanship  will  at  least  he  leyihle. 
kord  hill  withttnt  pausing.  Write  it  well 
inies.  Indeed,  if  you  are  preparing  as  an 
o  write  it  perfectly  legible  forty  times  in  a 
bout  one  half  as  fast.     In  practicing  lull,  work  for  pi 


rturn  at  the  h 


pact,  narrow  oval  exercise.  Little  or  no  finger  movement  is 
ise.  The  down  stroke  or  back  cjf  the  7  need  not  be  perfectly 
Keep  the  loop  full  by  keeping  the  crossing  low- 
loop  your  7's  and  never  loop  y<-)ur  t's  and 
See  common  errors  herewith.  Write  the 
twenty-five  times  in  a  minute— yes  thirty 
accountant,  office  assistant,  etc..  jou  otight 
wide  spacing  cannot  be  written  ni<»re  than 
;curac>'  and  freedom. 


fM/MS'^M/Z/l^  y  y  y  2r  7/ Tr  7/ 2^  ^ 
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Ho.  23  The  1' is  a  difficult  letter  to  make  well,  as  it  containst  wo  compoiuul  curves.  The  exercise  given  is  a  good  one  to  encourage  ease 
and  grace  of  movement.  Master  it.  Try  to  make  it  well  rather  than  rapidly.  Never,  however,  practice  slowly.  If  you  are 
not  sure  of  your  precept,  draw  the  letter  slowly.  Ketrace  the  large  ones  with  a  dry  pen.  Be  sure  you  know  the  proportions,  shape, 
and  charateristics  of  each  letter  before  you  practice  upon  it.  Learning  to  see  is  an  important  part  of  learning  to  do,  and  quite  as  difficult. 
Save  time  and  practice  b>'  critically  examining  each  copy  before  practicing  upon  it. 

The  ['begins  like  the  I' and  finishes  like  the  »-l.  Do  not  loop  the  second  part.  Keep  the  first  part  round  at  the  base  or  it  will  resemble 
//orir.  See  how  easily  you  can  write  the  sentence,  and  how  well.  Finish  each  word  and  sentence  as  carefully  as  you  begin  them.  Thi3 
is  a  habit  worth  forming.     It  means  success. 
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no.     14    The  6  i 


of  J: 


r- 


Dlli 


riakiiig  the  exerci 


ill  the  first  line.    Tiie  last  exercise  thereon 


cannot  I  >e  made  as  rapidly  as  tlie  first.     Pause 

ble  le,  and  do  not  drop  to  the  liase  line  with  tlie  finish 
1  because  the  second  part  helps  to  distinguish  the  letter. 
with  short  rounding  loops.  Form  the  habit  of  writini; 
will  be  pleasing.     Write  the  word /j(!;/i7)/e6ee  well  ten 


--^^^^-^^i^ 


in  finishing  the  b.  Do  not  loop  the  finish  or  it  may  reseni, 
or  it  nia\'  resemble  }i.  The  loop  need  not  be  iis  full  as  in 
Use  but  little  finger  movement.  It  is  not  necessary 
with  an  easy,  non-spasmodic  movement,  and  the  result 
times  in  a  minute.      Keep   your  spelling-cap  on  at   the 


n«.     25     The   )■   is  an  easy  letter  if  you  have  mastered  the   U.     Make  the  loop  Icjiig  enough  s.i  as  to  distinguish  it  from  ■(' and  no  longer. 

Long  loops  are  unnecessary.    They  re(|uire  time  and  effort  to  make  well,  and  usually  consideralile  finger  inoveinent.  Short  loops 

can  be  successfully  written  without  the  aid  of  the  fingers,  while  long  loops  require  more  finger  action  than  any  of  the  other  letters,  Nothing 
contributes  to  a  uniform,  even,  regular  handwriting  as  arm  movement.  Therefore  strive  to  master  it.  To  do  so,  see  that  your  position  is 
not  cramped  and  that  your  paper  is  at  the  right  angle.  It  ought  to  be  so  placed  that  you  can  write  a  reasonably  long  word  with  ease  with- 
out shifting  the  elbow.  In  making  the  letters  on  the  last  line,  it  is  allowable  to  pause  slightly  lietween  the  forms  at  the  little  loop. 
However,  it  is  not  necessary  with  all  persons. 


26 
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n«.     26    The  characteristics  of  an  h  are  an  extension,  usiiall 

at  the  base  and  the  second  part  round  at  the 

letter.  It  sometimes  resembles  le  or  6,  as  shown  here- 
first  and  second  part  will  insure  plainness,  but  the  pause 
times  in  a  minute  and  write  it  well.  Not  that  many 
to  become  a    rapid,    legible    penman.      Write    the  w<»rd 


1  loop,  and  the  second  part  of  n.  Keep  the  first  part  sharp 
top,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  any  other 
with,  and  sometimes  k.  A  slight  pause  between  the 
should  Ije  brief  Indeed.  Write  the  word  hush  twenty 
times  each  minute  but  at  that  rate  of  speed  if  you  want 
h-u-r-r-ii'li  ten  times  in  a  minute,  or  less. 


no.     27     Begin  they   with  an  upward  left  curve  and  Hnisli  it  the  same  as    >'.      It  is  a  letter  that  is  rarely  ever  taken  for  any  other.      Prac- 

tice  the  retrace  form  atthe  end  of  the  Hrst  line  as  it  encourages  sureness  and   sameness.    Joining  words  as  in  the  sentence  is 

splendid  practice  as  it  encourages  arm  rather  than  finger  movement.  It  is  not  very  practical  as  a  final  product,  however,  as  it  requires 
more  spacing  between  words  than  where  they  are  disconnectd.  Try  to  make  the  /  and  1"  the  same  size  and  slant.  The  arm  must  act 
much  like  a  hinge  at  the  elbow  in  making  these  forms.     Keeii  a  good  position  of  the  body.    Do  not  lean  against  the  table  or  the  chair-back 


g    sii 


no.     28    Toil  is   the   greatest   talent    after   all.     It  is  the  one  that  insures 

and  then  appreciates  it.     So  do  not  think  only  a  few  can  learn  to  write  a  good  hand.     All  can  who  are  willing  to  work  under  the 

right  instruction.  Study  the  general  appearance  of  thts  plate.  Note  the  spacing  in  and  between  words.  Then  contrast  the  turns  and 
angles,  the  u'.sand  n's.o's  and  a 's,  etc.  Find  your  worst  faults,  then  eradicate  them  one  at  a  time.  Discard  your  faults  and  good  writ- 
ing will  follow.  Better  not  drink  tea  or  cofTee,  much  less  beer  or  whisky.  Tobacco  can  do  you  no  good  — it  does  some  harm,  sometimes  a 
great  deal.    Skilled  persons  notice  the  effect  much  sooner  than  others.    It  pays  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 


^  <£s-}'Z^7--^-Z<z.-7n-<d^^i.^C^,    (S-<?"z>^j^-<^£.<^..-^io'-ti<2^, 
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Cbe  above  represents  a  compact  hand  and  may  be  written  advantageonsly  by  many.  You  may  prefer  and  write  it  better  than  the 
more  running  hands  and  if  so  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  be  allowed  to  use  it.  It  represents  economy  rather  than  extrava- 
gance in  penmanship  matters.  It  is  a  good  hand  for  accounting.  The  little  finger  slips  less  freely  in  writing  this  hand  than  in  the  more 
widely  spaced  hands.  Adopt,  adapt,  and  develop  that  which  you  like  best  and  can  do  most  easily.  There  is  no  one  way  for  all.  Find  your 
style,  then  make  a  success  of  it.    Or  better  still,  make  a  success  of  any  hand,  and  style  will  creep  in  in  spite  of  you. 

Criticisms  C.  V.  B.— Practice  more  systematically.  Stick  to  the  copy.  Too  many  angles  in  your  letters.  Watch  the  details.  Your 
movement  is  too  wild  though  of  the  right  basic  kind —  harness  it. 

K.  r.  H.— Close  your  o'.s  — curve  first  stroke  more  by  starting  it  to  the  left  rather  than  downward.  Omit  shade  on  r.  Capitals  too 
large  for  the  small  letters.    Work  is  good  otherwise. 

O.  H.  J.— You  write  well  —  splendidlj-  under  the  circumstances.  You  ride  the  pen  on  the  down  strokes.  Y'ou  ought  to  practice 
more  on  each  lesson.    The  quantity  >-ou  do  is  not  enough  to  increase  the  quality  ver^i-  much. 

HARRY— Your  practice  reveals  unusual  improvement.  Y'ou  can  become  better  than  a  good  penman.  Close  your  o's.  Make  no 
angles  in  the  top  of  tn.    Make  loop  in  e  and  I  fuller. 

E.  J.  R.— Sharpen  your  n '.s  and  m '.s  at  the  bottom,  and  your  n' k  at  the  top;  you  make  them  too  much  the  same.  Learn  to  dis- 
tinguish angle  from  turn  and  loop  from  retrace. 

P.  F.— Don't  shade  your  capital  A's.  Your  touch  is  a  trifle  heavy  and  your  pen  worn.  Better  not  close  capital  A  at  top.  .Strive 
for  gieater  accuracy  rather  than  greater  freedom,  for  the  purpose  for  which. you  desire  penmanship. 
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Simple,  Sensible,  Serviceable 
Characters 

To  make  these  forms  successfully,  discard 
senri-angular,  spasmodic,  rigid,  inflexible 
movements  and  employ,  instead,  easy,  roll- 
ing, graceful,  gliding,  flexible  ones.  Keep 
the  capitals  low  and  wide,  the  loops  full 
and  short,  and  the  short  letters  rounding. 
Turns  should  be  round  and  full  and  angles 
sharp  and  retracing.  Aim  at  plainness  first, 
then  speed,  then  beauty  of  neatness  and 
simplicity.  Let  the  hand  rest,  glide,  and 
roll  or  revolve  upon  the  little-finger  rest. 
Employ  arm  movement  —  finger  action  is 
less  necessary  in  this  than  in  any  other 
style  of  penmanship.  It  is  the  coming  hand 
because  it  is  intensely  legible,  unusually 
easy,  and  quite  rapid.  A  goodly  number  of 
styles  are  giveti  —  select  the  ones  you  like 
best  and  adopt  them  for  your  rough-and- 
ready  writing.  If  they  do  not  improve  un- 
der conditions  that  are  destructive  to  the 
usual,  semi-angular,  tall-loop  style,  we  will 
acknowledge  the  corn  and  say  so  publicly. 


Appreciative  Cetter  from  Itlr.  erandle 

The  best  evidence  of  my  appreciation  of 
your  most  excellent  paper  is  expressed  by 
the  one  dollar  which  I  enclose  for  my  sub- 
scription. Please  notify  me  when  my  time 
expires,  so  that  I  11 


Oct.  '!:-\,  KKKI. 


Athena 


N.  Crandi.e. 
m  Bus.  College. 
Chicago.  111. 


Cessons  in  Jlrtistic  Penmanship 

number    Chree 

BV  J.  E.   LEAMV,  TROY,  N.   Y. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  will  carry 
you  to  the  top  in  this  work  quicker  than 
anytliing  else  it  is  what  I  would  term 
"  honest "  practice.  I  use  the  word  "  honest  " 
simpl>-  to  distinguish  conscientious  prac- 
tice from  careless,  indifferent  practice.  No 
doubt,  many  of  you  have  by  this  time 
noticed  how  nmch  more  you  gain  und  how 
nnich  betteryou  do  when  you  are  compelled 
to  "get  out"  your  best  than  when  you  sit 
down  to  swing  away  with  that  don"t  care 
feeling.  Perhaps  during  the  latter  practice 
you  occasional^'  get  a  form  that  opens  your 
eyes,  yet  as  a  whole  you  do  not  begin  to  im- 
prove as  much.  Therefore,  each  time  you 
make  a  letter  or  a  word  do  it  with  an  object 
in* view.  In  other  words,  every  time  your  pen 
passes  over  the  paper  put  behind  it  your 
best  efforts.  This  kind  of  practice,  re-en- 
forced by  a  free  and  easy  movement,  cannot 
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lielp  but  carry  you  through  rapidly.  Re- 
inenxlier,  too.  that  in  order  to  practice  ''  lion- 
estly,"it  requires  two  tilings  ;  namely,  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  form,  and  a  free  and 
easy  movement.  These  are  the  two  main 
requirements.  If  you  have  them  you  are 
fotitunate  ;  but  if  you  have  them  to  get.  do 
not  despair.  There  may  be  more  satisfac- 
tion in  having  them  than  in  having  them 
to  get.  >-et  you  will  tind  more  pleasure  in  the 
getting  than  in  the~  possessing. 

Xciwdonot  sacrifice  the  small  letters  for 
tlie  capitals.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  former 
are  of  chief  importance,  and  that  your  suc- 
cess as  a  penman  will  be  far  more  certain 
and  permanent  if  you  write  the  small  let- 
ters uniformly  well  than  if  you  dash  off 
large  breezy  capitals  at  the  expense  of  tlie 
small  forms. 


r.oop; 


Til 


I  h 


said  n.. thing  concerning 
the  angle  of  the  paper  and  the  position  of 
the  arm.  If  there  is  a  place  in  the  work 
where  the  angle  of  the  paper  is  liable  to 
effect  your  resiilts.it  is  in  making  loops  both 
below  and  above  the  line.  The  loop  letters 
are  usually  considered  difficult,  but  I  do 
not  think  you  will  find  them  so  if  you  ob- 
serve the  position  of  the  arm  and  paper  in 
making  them.  Many  of  our  enthusiasts  on 
the  "  1)11  rely  forearm"  movement  ad\-ise 
some  finger  movement  on  loops  but  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary.  If  you  keep  your  arm 
at  about  right  angles  with  the  connective 
slant  and  make  the  loops  with  the  arm,  use- 
ing  considerable  hinge  action  I  think  your 
results  in  the  end  will  be  far  better  than  if 
yoij  hold  the  paper  and  arm  on  about  the 
same  slant  and  endeavor  t<i  use  finger  action 
in   their  construction,    Now  do  not   under- 


stand me  to  say  that  loops  cannot  be  made 
successfully  and  well  by  the  latter  nietliod. 
They  can,  but  1  think  it  takes  niiicli  more 
training  and  time  to  master  tlieni  b\-  the 
latter  method  than  by  the  former.  You 
must  dircover  for  yourselves  just  what 
movement  of  the  arm,  hand  and  fingers 
produces  the  best  results,  and  then  use  that 
movement.  You  may  have  some  troiilile  in 
getting  the  crossing  up  as  far  as  the  base 
line  but  it  should  be  there  or  nearly  so.  Do 
tiot  stop  the  pen  at  the  bottom,  but  keep  it 
moving.  Etidea  vor  to  make  all  your  loops 
about  the  same  size,  and  be  very  careful 
about  their  slant. 

HOW     TO     M.\KE     T,     D,    AND     1'. 

Begin  the  f  about  the  same  as  you  would 
an  1.  but  instead  of  reversing  the  motion  at 
the  top  and  returning  to  the  base  line  as  in 
the  i,  the  pen  should  be  raised  from  the 
paper,  thus  forming  a  short,  curved  stroke. 
At  about  three  spaces  above  the  Iiase  line 
let  the  pen  strike  the  paper  firmly  enough 
to  force  the  points  apart,  and  then  start  to- 
ward the  base  line,  raising  it  gradually  and 
swiftly  from  the  paper  somewhere  between 
the  head  and  base  lines.  Then  add  the 
finishing  turn  and  stroke.  But  it  is  not  yet 
complete.  It  must  be  "  retouched.  "  This  is 
done  by  leveling  the  top  and  sharpening 
the  corners. 

The  (/is  made  so  similarly  to  the  t  that 
additional  instruction  is  not  necessary. 

Let  the  little  finger  slip  freely  in  mak- 
ing the  first  two  strokes  of  the  j).  After 
making  the  upstroke  come  below  the  base 
line  with  a  "rush,  "and  stop  abruptly,  the 
pressure  of  the  pen  on  the  paper  will  be 
sufficient  to  check  the  motion.  Square  the 
corners  a.s  in  the  t  and  </,  and  finish  like  an  h, 


in  writing  words  do  not  be  afraid  to 
lift  the  pen  quite  frequently.  Be  "cute" 
though  about  picking  the  stroke,  and  en- 
deavor to  leave  no  trace  of  such  work.  This 
raising  of  the  pen  so  frequently  may  seem 
to  niaii>'  detrimental,  nevertheless  it  is 
done  by  the  finest  of  them.  In  truth,  it  is 
this  very  reason  why  many  do  not  write 
better. 

The\-  are  toUl  to  use  pure  "  muscular " 
and  not  to  lift  the  pen  ;  yes,  they  are  told  tn 
do  many  things  that  the  instructor  could 
not  do  if  he  tried.  It  is  simpl>'  anot  her  case 
where  theory  and  practice  disagree,  and 
where  precept  is  better  than  e-xaniple. 

Send  vour  latest  etTorts. 


Criticisms 


Job: 


I'.,  Ma 


-Put 


ent  exercises.  \V<»rksht 
t  vet  mastered  them, 
t  theturns.bothupiier 


impi 
that  yon  have 
more  careful  al 

lower,    in    small     letter    work.      Send 
latest  efforts  on  lesson  one. 

Miller.  .St.  Loiiis-If  you  continue  to  im- 
prove the  coming  months  as-  you  lla^■e  in 
the  past,  your  work  will  soon  be  be>-ond 
criticism. "  Yon  are  a  little  %veak  on  small 
letters.  Lines  not  finite  solid  enough.  Tiips 
of  siTiall  ni  :ind  n  rather  inclined  to  tie 
too  pointed. 

E.  J.  D..  Ohio-Glad  to  receive  your  second 
work  <ni  lesson  one.  It  shows  a  great  im- 
pro\-einent  over  vour  first  eiforts.  Upstrokes 
on  all  small  letters  too  slanting.  Do  not 
-hiideeverv  letter.  Just  an  occasional  one. 
Y.Hido  well. 

E.  G.  v..  Ver 


,rk   fr 


int-Glad  to  know  that  you 
nging."  I  like  to  receive 
lid  pupils.  It  brings  back 
lonil  recollections.  Would  advise  more 
slant  right  thniugli  in  small  letters.  Keep 
all  down  strokes  on  the  same  slaut.  Small 
\-  is  poor.  Send  me  your  best  efforts  on 
lesson  two. 


D^RTME^  m 


Beverly,  ma^s. 


ALL    MATTER    FOR    THE    BUSINESS    EDUCATOR    SHOULD    BE    ADDRESSED    TO    THE    EDITOR,    E.     E.     GAYLORD.     BEVERLY,    MASS. 


Recent 
Embezzle- 
ments 


PussiV>ly  dishonesty  is  not 
more  coninion  today  than 
formerly,  but  recent  glaring 
instances  of  it  emphasizes  its 
presence,  and,  incidentally,  a  fundamental 
duty  of  commercial  teach'ers. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  young  hank  clerk  in 
Klizabethport,  N.  J.,  disappeared,  and  ,111 
investigation  showed  that  $10ii,OnO  of  the 
hank's  money  had  gone  into  sporting  life  in 
Xew  York.  Only  a  tew  days  later,  the  great 
dailies  of  the  country  ran  striking  head- 
lines over  an  almost  incredible  tale  of  steal- 
ing. The  note  teller  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Xew  York  had  "  stepped  out  to  see 
a  man,"  when  he  saw  the  bank  examiners 
at  his  books,  and  the  examination  of  his 
liooks  showed  that  about  $700,000  of  the 
hank's  money  had  been  contributed  by  this 
trusted  employe  to  racing  and  gambling  in 
.Saratoga,  and  to  a  scale  of  living,  at  his 
home  in  Mt.  Vernon,  far  beyond  his  salary. 
While  the  officials  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Xew  York  were  catching  their 
breath,  E.  S.  Dreyer.  a  private  banker  of 
Chicago,  was  taking  a  flying  trip  to  Joliet. 
to  serve  a  term  of  years  for  depositing  in 
another  bank,  as  his  personal  funds,  to 
apply  on  a  personal  loan  of  $["100,000,  money 
that  belonged  to  the  Park  Board,  of  which 
he  was  president. .  The  bank  failed,  the 
money  was  lost,  and  Mr.  Dreyer  pays  for 
his  inability  to  discriminate  Ijetween  his 
own  and  other  people's  money,  by  boarding 
at  the  state's  expense  for  several  years. 

Fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  tliese  men  was 
the  story  — not  six  months  oUl  — of  the  con 
\-iction  and  penitentiary  sentence  of  Presi- 
dent Cole  of  the  Globe  National  Bank,  Bos- • 
ton,  and  of  a  Vermont  cashier  who  had 
"  doctored"  his  books  to  cover  his  pecula- 
tions for  a  friend  who  was  hard  up.  Illus- 
trations, unfortunately,  are  too  niimerous 
to  make  their  further  citation  here  ]>rofit- 
able  to  our  discussion. 


School 
Influenc 


H  Cesson 

for 

Ceacbers 


rUe  lesson  to  be  drawn  is  not, 
II  our  judgiiient,  that  we  teacii 
more  book-keeping,  but  that 
vye  do  more  to  build  good  char- 
acter. It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  nor  is  it  a 
fact,  that  the  majority  of  these  cases  result 
from  defective  systems  of  accounting.  They 
are  the  product  of  insufficient  moral  train- 
ing, excessive  temptation,  and  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  superior  officials. 

Our  young  men  go  to  the  theater,  the 
poolroom,  and  to  late  suppers  too  nmch,and 
to  church.  Sunday  School,  Y.  ."^I.  C.  A.  gath- 
erings and  similar  uplifting  influences  too 
little,  to  develop  a  healthy  moral  vertebra. 
With  many  of  them,  good  clothes  and  a  gay 
time  are  the  sole  aim  and  end  of  life.  It  is 
not  strange  that,  other  things  being  equal, 
business  men  prefer  to  get  young  men  from 
the  country  rather  than  from  thecitv. 


Barring  the  influence  of  moth- 
er and  home,  there  is  no  influ- 
ence nxore  lasting  or  cfTective 
than  that  of  a  noble  teacher.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting fact  that  biographies  of  notable  men 
almost  always  contain  a  proniinent  refer- 
ence to  the  influence  of  some  teacher  in 
liioulding  the  character  of  the  subject.  Dr. 
h'aunce,  of  Brown  University,  said,  the  other 
day,  that  tlie  teacher  is  himself  a  concrete 
representation  of  all  the  virtues  he  can 
teach.  The  pupils  study  him,  not  what  he 
says.  He  should  be  clean  in  his  personal 
hal>its,  upright  in  character,  a  man  of  ex- 
alted ideals. 

It  is  ignoble,  hypocritical,  debasing,  for  a 
.school  principal  to  lead  in  the  religious 
exercises  incident  to  the  opening  of  his 
daily  sessions,  if  his  tones,  his  looks,  his 
acts  do  not  etch  in  the  minds  of  his  stud- 
ents an  impression  of  earnest  sincerity. 
.Shame  tipon  the  school  proprietor  who, 
in  a  loud  voice  and  with  a  long  face, 
preaches  to  his  students  about  the  value  of 
punctuality  in  meeting  obligations,  when 
his  teaclters  cannot  pay  their  rent  because 
he  has  not  paid  them  their  salary  ;  when  he 
is  paying  out  all  of  his  September  income 
for  seductive  advertising  matter,  and  trust- 
ing to  luck  to  get  enough  more  to  squeeze 
through  to  the  date  to  which  the  autunni 
receipts  have  paid.  Example  is  ever  a  more 
forcible  and  successful  teacher  than  is 
precept.    I>o  not  set  a  bad  example. 


The  school  proprietor  who,  in 
".  his  printed  matter,  deliberate- 

fcxamples  ,^,  misrepresents  the  facts  in 
regard  to  the  attendance,  equipment,  fac- 
ulty, range  of  studies,  or  standards  of  work, 
in  his  scliool.is  giving  his  students  the  first 
^  lesson  in  an  art  of  which  the  professional 
embezzler  is  a  past  master.  When  he  sends 
out  smooth  tongued  fakirs  to  tell  plausible 
tales  of  "common"  success  (which  possibl>' 
one  student  in  fifty  achieves)',  he  is  teach- 
ing that  young  person  that,  in  the  language 
of  the."  Honorable"  Richard  Croker,  "  he  is 
looking  out  for  his  own  pocket  all  the  time:" 
and,  we  might  add,  he  cares  almost  as  little 
as  the  Tammany  boss  how  he  gets  business; 
whose  faith  in  human  nature  is  shattered; 
how  uiany  tears  of  bitter  disappointment 
are  shed;  or  who  goes  out  to  practice  these 
lessons  on  the  community.  When  he  gets 
the  parent  of  the  prospective  student  to  sign 
a  contract,  not  caring  much  then  whether 
the  student  comes  to  school  or  not,  and 
when  he  forces  paj'ment  on  contracts  for 
which  equal  value  has  not  been  given,  the 
student's  natural  inclination  toward  sharp 
practices  has  been  greatly  strengthened. 

noble  .\o  one.  who,  at    the    Federa- 

ebaracter        tion  Banquet  in  Chicago  last 
w  inter,  heard  the  matchless  tribute  jjaid  by 


W.  N.  Ferris  to  his  former  teacher,  the  late 
president  of  the  Oswego  (X.  Y.)  Normal 
.School,  can  ever  forget  it.  What  an  influ- 
ence was  that !  Think  of  the  men  and  women 
whose  ideals  have  been  lifted  and  whose 
lives  have  been  quickened  by  even  this  one 
Ijroduct  of  that  Normal  School.  But  to  do 
good  work  does  not  require  one  to  be  presi- 
dent either  of  the  Oswego  Normal  School 
or  of  the  Ferris  Industrial  Institute.  One 
wonders  where  that  prince  among  the  lead- 
ers of  young  men,  L.  M.  Thornburgh,  got 
his  bent  toward  the  true  foundation  work  of 
teaching.  Hundreds  of  young  men  — the 
writer  has  talked  with  some  of  them  —  have 
become  practically  impregnable  morally 
through  the  influence  of  this  one  teacher, 
whose  ideals  are  high,  whose  motives  are 
pure,  and  whose  heart  is  altogether  in  his 
work.  But  the  personal  application  need 
not  be  carried  further,  though  there  are 
many  good  examples  that  could  l)e  cited. 
There  is,  we  regret  to  say,  another  class  of 
teachers. 


standard 


Fellow  teachers,  let  us  realize 
our  responsibility  to  God,  to 
society,  to  our  students,  to  the 
loft>  cause  for  which  we  work.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  it  is  an  awful  thing  to  help, even 
ever  so  remotely,  in  forging  the  chains  tii 
unrighteous  habits  with  which  to  fetter  the 
limbs  of  the  young,  who  should  go  forth  to 
conquer  wrong  and  evil.  May  we  not  under- 
mine the  foundations  of  character,  laid  in 
tears  and  prayers  at  home. 

Teach  more  book-keeping,  if  you  will. 
Expose  the  methods  of  defaulters,  if  you 
can.  Show  your  pupils  how  to  protect  their 
own  interests  from  piratical  employes;  but 
have  a  care  that  you  do  not  turn  loose  on 
the  business  community,  someone  in  whose 
nature  potential  evil  — unrestrained  by  any- 
thing you  have  done  for  him  — has  been 
raised  to  the  third  power  by  the  intellectual 
education  you  have  given  him.  Kemember 
that  "  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure."  Cleanse  the  fountain  at 
the  head.  Raise  high  the  ethical  standard 
of  vour  school  and  of  your  life. 


Jin  Exercise  in  English 

A  little  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  a  teacher 
of  English  will  provide  a  great  deal  of  work 
for  pupils.  Here  is  a  suggestive  exercise 
made  up  by  choosing  irregular  verbs  whose 
past  participial  form  is  often  misused. 

Let  the  pupils  write  out  the  sentences, 
supplying,  in  the  blank,  the  past  participle 
of  the  italicized  word,  which  is  to  be  omitted 
in  reading  the  sentence.  Follow  this  with 
exercises  on  number  forms  of  verbs,  on 
forms  in  the  past  tense,  and  on  verbs  that 
need  to  be  discriminated. 

Consult  a  good  dictionary,  if  you  havp 
aiiv  doubt    about  the  correct   form  for  the 


Qk>9h6^^mxtwn-&}!tM  and  Qu^in^Qdms^"^^ 


past  participle  of  an>- of  the  following  itali- 
cized verbs: 

1.  He  iras sick.    He  has /)(>(>/(  sick. 

2.  They  have   linre the  Honorable 

John   Sherman  to   his  {{rave,  in   Manstield. 
Ohio 

3.  Overseers   had    hail  the   slaves 

cruelU-. 

i.     Count  Von  Waldersee  has  hofiein  

operations  in  China. 

."i.    Theodore  Roosevelt  had  hade his 

followers  keep  cool. 

II.     The  Charter  Oak  was  liloir down. 

iti  Hartford  a  few  years  aj?o. 

7.    A    Xew  York    note    teller    has    l>roke 

the  record  for  larsje  defalcations. 

S.    Johnstown  was  destroyed  because  the 

Coneniangh  dam  was  hursi . 

'.<.     The   young    man    has   wisely   choose 

uprightness  with  poverty,  rather  than 

.    iniquity  with  wealth. 

10.    An  autograph  letter  by  (Jueen  Victoria 

was  ^/;-e  to  George  Peabody  for  his 

philanthropical  aid  to  the  poor  of  Lonilon. 

U.    John  Jacob  Astor  has  go to  Kng- 

laiid  to  live. 

1-.    Jesus   had  firroir to  manhood  in 

the  little  city  of  Xazareth. 

i:i.    They  have  liatig John    IJrown's 

body  on  a  sour  apple  tree. 

H.     Many  a  sad  story  lies  Iiide in  the 

liles  of  the  Pensi(m  Bureau. 
1.1.    Franklin  had  A-Hoii-  -         poverty, 
li;.    The  teacher  had  law  the  book  on 

his  desk. 

17.  The  body  .if  President  .n n.e  has.  lor 

may  years,  liv  in    1Io11\wocm1    Ceme- 
tery, Richmond,  Virginia. 

18.  The  corner-stone  of  Garfield's  niomi 
nient  was  73.1-  in  the  hearts  of  tin- 
people. 

III.     Von    have    mistake  the    direc- 
tions. 
L'O.     Father    Tin 

golden  grain. 

-1.    Bucephalus 

ander  the  Great. 

■-'■.'.    The  old    bell-ringer  of   Independence 

"Hall  had  never  before  riim- nut  such 
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L*3.    The  sun  is  ri.se . 

24.    The  chairman    had   rise  — 
importance  of  the  occasion, 

L'ii.    The  river  has  run <lry, 

2H.    We  had  never  see Mt.  Blanc. 

27,  His  purpose  has  not  been  shake , 

28.  Our  manufacturers    have    seek  

foreign  markets. 

211.    Major  Andre   set   out   to    reach 

Xew  York. 

3(1.    Many  eminent  men  have  sit  in 

Congress. 

31,    We    were    slioir    to    Whittier's 

"  Garden  Room," 

,32,  The  rain  had  so.iked  his  woolen 
clothes,  and  they  were  nnich  sliritik —  . 

:ti.    Jenny    Lind    had    sing    before 

European  royalty. 

■M.    The  Maine  had  sink  in  Havana 

harbor. 

3.").    Thousands    were    slar on    the 

field  of  Gettysburg. 

3ii.  With  the  coming  of  day,  the  jackals 
of  society  will  have  slink out  of  sight. 

,37,    Whatsoever  a  man  hath  son- that 

shall  he  also  reap. 

38.    "And  many  a  word  at  random  speak 

May  soothe  or  wound  a  heart  that's  broken." 
3SI.    General  Leonard  Wood  found  that  he 

had  spring into  fame  in  a  few  weeks. 

til.    A  large  sum  of  money  was  take 

from  the  Bank  of  England  bv  an  American, 

■  >^''    ,-^"  ;'P<^  '•''*'  swim the  Whirlpool 

Kapids  of  Xiagara, 


to  win   fame   as 
telegraphy, 

«,    President   McKxnley  has  sirear 

to  defend  the  Constitution, 

44.    The  children  were  placed  in  the  swing, 
and  were  swing for  half  an  hour. 

4.5.    A  great  deal  of  property  is  said  to  have 

been  take by  the  soldiers  in  the  attack 

on  Tien  Tsin. 

4H.    "Not  till  Time  has  fear out  half 

the  leaves  from   the  book  of  life  do  we  see 
how  few  remain." 

47.    Every  good  citizen  will  see  that  his 
■  on  the  side  of  good 


influence  is  tliroir 

government. 

48.  Rip  Van  Winkle  ' 
twenty  years. 

49.  "  The  Recessional "  was  i 
Kipling. 

.tO.    More  carpets  are  neap-e 
adelphia  than  in  any  other  Am 
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Commercial  Geography. 

B  monthly  Heview  of  the  Best  Chinas 
Tor  the  Student  and  Ceacher. 

WII.I.lA.-'I     J.    AMOS,     PEIKCK    SC'HOOT.. 
I"HIL.\1)EI.PHIA. 

The  periodicals  for  the  month  i,f  October 
are  full  of  good  things  for  the  advancement 
of  our  work  in  commercial  geography. 
There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
publishers  to  keep  this  subject  in  one 
form  or  another,  before  the  people.  This 
leads  me  to  think  that  if  commercial  geo- 
graphy really  occupied  the  second-rate  posi- 
tion some  of  our  good  friends  would  have 
us  believe,  our  publishers  would  not  be 
tilling  their  pages  each  month  with  matter 
of  this  sort.  Believe  me,  when  I  say  that  so 
long  as  commerce  and  its  development  are 
the  basic  causes  for  world-action,  just  so 
long  will  the  stud>-  of  commercial  geo- 
graphy be  of  prime  importance  and  interest 
to  young  Americans. 

Don't  feel  discouraged  if  your  pupils  are, 
at  first,  more  or  less  apathetic.  Put  the 
good-for-nothing  text-books  into  the  closet 
and  try  using  some  of  the  daily  papers  and 
magazines.  Write  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  Commerce  at  Washington  and 
ask  him  to  send  you  some  material.  If  you 
do  not  get  the  finest  text-books  you  have 
ever  seen,  you  may  call  me  whatever  you 
like.  After  jou  get  all  the  material  to- 
gether, it  is  a  good  plan  to  lay  out  the  work 
in  such  a  manner  as  will  best  interest  your 
class,  I  cannot  guide  you  in  this  matter, 
because  I  don't  know  your  environment 
and  pupils. 

The  following  list  of  magazines^  is  not 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  but  itis  to  be 
hoped  that  the  earnest  teacher  will  not  find 
this  of  great  moment: 

FR.\NK  LESLIE'S 

1,  "  China,  A  Survival  of  the  Unfittest." 

This  is  an  article  of  intense  interest  to 
the  Commercial  Geography  student. 
It  should  be  read  in  class  and  full>- 
discussed,     pp,,  55t3si»vi. 

2.  "  Race  for  the  Chinese  Market." 

This  is  really  a  wonderful  article  and 
one  cannot  afford  to  miss  it.  Read  it 
to  your  pupils  or  place  it  where  thev 
can  read  it,  and  then  give  them  a  test 
to  see  that  they  do  read  it. 
MUNSEY 
1.  "The  Greatest  Fighting  Machines 
Afloat." 

This  is  an  inspiring  article  because  it 
emphasizes  that  if  our  country  would 
lead  in  the  connnerce  of  the  world,  we 
must  be  able  to  back  our  claim,  pp.. 
20-'24. 


■The  Crises  in  China." 
This  is  an  interesting  article  because 
It  IS  from  the  pen  of  one  who,  above  all 
others,  should  be  able  to  tell  us  all 
about  the  Celestials.  Read  it  bv  all 
means, 

"  The  Annihilation  of  Space." 

An  inspiring  article  bv  the  editor  of 
this  magazine.  When  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Wasliingtou,  Pittsburg, 
Boston  and  Buffalo  will  become  the 
suburbs  of  Xew  ^'ork ;  when  Chicago 
will  be  within  live  h.)urs  .if  the  metrop- 
olis, anil  San  Francisco  within  fifteen. 
This  is  a  w.,uderful  article  bv  a  wonder- 
ful man.  Mr.  Muuseyis.ine.it  the  best 
examples  this  country  has  produced  of 
what  a  vouug  man  mav  accjmplish: 
and  his  articles  are  always  full  of  that 
vitalizing  force  which  has  given  him 
the  leading  position  among  the  pub- 
lishers of  up-to-date  magazines. 

"  Italy  and  Her  Makers." 
This  is  a  tiuielv  article,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  lawlessness  has  within  a  few 
months   rfiu.i\e.l    one    of   the    world's 
noblest  m..uarchs. 

OVERLAND  MU.NTHLT 

"  As  .Seen  in  a  L.>gging  Camp." 
This  is  an  intensely  interesting  article, 
well  illustrated.  When  we  think  that 
our  trade  in  lumber  reaches  to  all  parts 
of  the  worl.l.it  is  easy  for  us  to  under- 
stand the  importance  .if  this  article. 
THE  XKW  EXGLA.M) 

"  Early  Tratific  on  the  Connecticut.*' 
This  is  an  interesting  history  of  what 
should  be  the  most  pr.isperoi'is  Licalitv 
in  .Xew  Knghni.l.  It  is  t.i  be  hoped 
that  tin-  -.iM-ruiuent  will  assist  the 
g.i.id  pe.iple  ..f  the  C.nuecticut  Vallev 
t.i  deeiieu  tin-  .  b: el  ..f  this  import- 
ant stream  ainl  tliu-  make  it  p.issible 
ks   to  ship 
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.if  the  great  f.irests 
will,  in  time,  make  building  more  ex- 
pensive, and  whether  the  de.stmction 
.if  the  forests  will  cause  the  food  pro- 
ducts to  increase  in  value. 
The  Lesson  of  the  Maize  Kitchen  at 
Paris." 

This  is  a  well-written  article  and  of 
much  importance  to  those  interested 
in  one  of  the  leading  products  of  our 


.\  timely  article  on  the  problem  of 
trade  expansion.  It  should  be  read  In- 
all  interested  in  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  V'nited  States. 
■The  Coal  Supremacy  of  the  Cnited 
States." 

We  are  not  losing  ati>-  time  in  "carry- 
ing coals  t.i  Xewcastle,"  and  it  is 
t.)  be  hoped  that  the  future  hasgreat 
things  in  st.ire  for  our  great  coal  fields. 
Read  this  article. 

H.\RPEK'S 

'The  Waterways  of  America." 
.\n  article  of  "great  value  in  the  study 
of  the  conmuTcial  development  of  the 
Cuited  States.  The  paper  is  well  illus- 
trated and  should  find  a  prominent 
place  in  every  commercial  geography 
scrap-liook. 

THE  CH.\LT.\irQU.VN 

•  The  Rivalry  of  Xations." 
"The    old     order     changeth,    yielding 

places  to  ne^^■, 
.\nd  God  fulfills  Himself  in  many  ways. 
Lest  one  good  custom   should  corrupt 

the  world." 
To  my  rniiul.  this  is  the  finest  article 
that  has  appeared  this  year  in  any 
magazine.  It  deals  with  all  the  actions 
of  the  nati.itis  since  the  beginning  of 
thecentur\-.  ati.l  no  teacher  can  afford 
u.it  to  lui\-  a  c..|i%  of  the  magazine  and 
have  tile  clas<  in  commercial  geo- 
graphy make  a  thorough  studj-  of  it, 
This  article  is  chosen  for  a  portion  of 
the  "  Readings"  in  the  "Chautauquan 
course"  for  the  current  year,  and  has  a 
large  list  of  prepared  questions. 
THE  X.\TIOX 

■Our  Expanding  Trade  in  Oceanica." 
Tlii^  i^'  a  fine  article  for  our  anti.imper. 
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ialists  to   renil.    of  course  we  are  ex- 
panding.   Kead   this  article  and  com- 
pare the    Hgures    -nith    those    of    four 
years  ago. 
THE  IRON  AGE.  FOR  OCTOKER  11. 

The  VouuKstown  Bessemer  Plant  of  the 
Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Company. 
This   should    be    of   especial   value  to 
those  interested  in  the  manufacture  of 
bessemer  steel. 

CWSSIER'S 

"  How  to  Make  Gold  Dredging  I'ay." 
To  anyone  interested  in  the  gathering 
of  gold,  this  article  should   be  of  con- 
siderable value. 

Tirii  TKXTtLE  WORLD 

This  interesting  and  helpful  magazine 
contains  the  foUi>\ving  articles: 
a.  Wool  Markets,  page  411.  h.  Cotton 
Markets,  page  412.  c.  Artificial  Cotton, 
page  426.  d.  Cotton  Industry  in  Italy, 
page  4.31. 

FOREIGN    MAGAZINKS.    .VXD 

PERIODICALS 

PALL  NALL 

On  pages  247-255  of  this  magazine  may  be 
found  an  article  well  worth  the  time 
required  to  read  it.  Read  it  twice  and 
then  cut  it  out  and  paste  it  in  your 
scrap  book. 

ENGLISH   ILHSTRATEl) 

"  How  the  Navy  is  Fed." 

A  visit  to  the  principal  victualling 
yards  of  the  Kingdom  has  given  the 
writer  an  excellent  text  for  an  interest- 
ing article. 

"The  Most  KemarkaMe  KaiUvay  in  the 
World." 

An  illustrated  article  uf  great  value  for 
those  of  us  who  believe  that  the  devel- 
opment of  railways  is  in  its  infancy. 

CAN.V1H.\N    ?I-\GAZINE 

"Government  Ownership  of  Railways." 
This  is  the  second  in  the  series  of 
articles  on  this  interesting  subject. 
You  should  read  it. 

"Great  Railway  Stations  in  London." 
An  illustrated  article  of  great  import- 
ance.   It  should  be  of  interest  to  those 
who  are  watching  the  development  of 
the  passeugt^r  traffic  of  this  comitry. 


School  and  Business  Jlritbmetic 

number  Otic 
Ciniitations  and  Tiriprovemcnts 

HY  DR.  EDW.  W.  STITT,  PRINCIPAL  P.  S.  NO. 
H!l,   NEW  YORK  CITY 

In  common  with  most  teachers  who  have 
endeavored  to  carry  out  onerous  and  over- 
burdened Courses  of  Study,  we  rejoice  that 
the  modern  movement  has  l)een  towards 
the  elimination  of  much  of  the  old-fashion- 
ed arithmetic  which  formerly  wasted  so 
many  hours  with  such  little  practical  re- 
sults. The  days  of  mathematical  puzzles, 
arithmetical  conunidrums  and  various 
forms  of  useless  number  mj-stcries,  have  to 
a  large  tlegree  disappeared.  May  they 
never  again  hold  in  their  thraldom  th'>se 
teachers  who,  like  Prometheus,  were  bound 
to  the  rock  of  arithmetical  slavery  !  Many 
teachers  have  been  the  victims  of  a  relent- 
less Pandora,  who  came  not  with  a  box  of 
evils  from  Jupiter,  but  with  a  Ifing-drfiwn- 
out  Course  of  Study,  which  included  too 
many  topics  in  arithmetic  absolutely-  unnec- 
essary for  the  average  business  man.  Alli- 
gation, Duodecimals.  Equation  of  Pay- 
ments, Compound  Interest,  Foreign  Ex- 
change and  other  such  subjects,  have  either 
been  wholly  eliminated  or  at  least  very 
materially  reduced  in  importance. 

ARITHMETIC     RE!ilTIRE?IENTS     IN      IHIRTV 

CITIES 

It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  great  surprise 

that  in  so  many  of  the  im]>ortant  cities  of 


our  country  the  course  in  arithmetic  still 
holds  Hrmly  in  its  grasp  many  of  the  kinds 
of  problems,  which  modern  pedagogic  lead- 
ers have  denounced  as  being  unnecessary 
to  young  students.  I  have  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  arithmetic  requirements  of 
thirty  of  the  largest  cities  in  this  country, 
including  most  of  those  having  a  popula- 
tion of  q\-er  one  hundred  thousand.  The 
assigned  work  was  carefully  examined  and 
I  discovered  that  in  many  cases  the  re- 
quirements are  excessive.  More  is  demand- 
ed than  is  necessary  for  proper  business 
preparation,  and  >et  the  pupil  who  desires 
to  continue  in  the  high  school  or  college,  is 
not  imbued  with  the  proper  mathematical 
spirit  !>>•  this  additional  work. 

Most  careful  teachers  will  probably  admit 
that  below  the  high  school  the  following 
subjects  are  unnecessary:  Partial  Pay- 
ments, Compound  Partnership,  Equation  of 
Payments,  Compound  Proporticm,  True  Dis- 
count and  Higher  Mensuration.  The  fol- 
lowing table  will  show  the  relative  percent- 
age of  cities  in  which  the  above  subjects 
are  n<>t  simpl>-  optional  but  actually  re- 
quired: 

Compound  Partnership 53  percent. 

Partial  Payments 47 

Compound  Proportion 4.3        " 

Higher  Mensuration    40 

True  Discount, .'« 

Etiuation  of  Payments 30 

When  the  percentage  of  what  may  be 
called  non-essential  subjects  varies  from  53 
per  cent,  to  ;iO  per  cent.,  a  radical  change 
would  be  beneficial,  if  it  should  lead  to 
minimum  requirements  more  nearly  in  ac- 
cord with  the  demands  of  the  times. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  there  are 
over  a  million  persons  actually  engaged  in 
l>uslness  in  this  country,  and  that  nearly 
half  our  total  population  over  the  age  often 
>'ears,  is  bus\-  in  some  mercantile  pursuit, 
it  will  be  admitted  that  careful  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  re<iuirements  which 
business  occupations  demand,  and  that 
proper  miniunim  standards  should  be  de- 
cided upon  after  careful  deliberation.  Sta- 
tistics prove  that  out  of  every  hundred 
children  who  start  in  life  only  four  reach 
the  high  school,  two  the  college,  while 
ninety-four  leave  at  various  ages  to  go  into 
some  form  of  business.  Urgent  efforts 
should  therefore  be  made  to  properly  equip 
this  largest  class  with  both  the  amount  and 
the  kind  of  arithnretic  needed. 

MINIfllJI    REQflREMENTS 

There  will  probably  be  considerable  dis- 
cussion  as  to  what  may  be  proper  minimuui 
reqiiiremeuts,  hut  careful  consideration  of 
the  previously  mentioned  Cf»urses  of  stutl>- 
leads  me  to  the  following  conclusions: 

(1)  All  unnecessary  work,  such  as  Part- 
nership jvith  time.  Equation  of  Acccmnts, 
Cube-root,  etc.,  should  have  no  place  in  the 
Course  of  Study  of  any  elementary  school. 

(2i  Importance  of  drill  and  review  must 
be  constantly  emphasizeil,  not  only  for  the 
pupil  who  is  to  enter  business,  but  also  for 
the  pupil  who  is  taught  arithmetic  as  a 
basis  for  furtiier  mathematical  knowledge. 

(31  The  mass  of  the  pupils,  however,  nnist 
only  have  practical  work,  as  they  need  their 
arithmetic,  not  for  mathematical  develop- 
ment, but  ;is  a  means  of  earning  their  live- 
lih I. 

Ill  Simple  c;ises  uniler  denominate  nmu- 
bers  of  the  practical  tables,  and  easy  appli- 
cations of  percentage  and  proportion,  will 
doubtless  include  the  most  advanced  work 
which  any  fair  minimum  course  will  re- 
quire. 

(5)    Text-books  are  to   be   used  with  cau- 


tion.   They  can  be  made  helpful  or  harmful, 
according  to  their  use  or  abuse. 

(fi)  Up  to  the  fourth  year,  the  main  eflforts 
.should  be  to  secure  rapidity  and  accuracy 
of  result,  and  the  work  should  be  confined 
to  the  fundamental  rules  and  a  brief  course 
in  fractions.  (No  fraction  should  be  of  a 
higher  denominator  than  twelve,  and  no 
examples  should  be  given  in  7ths  or  llthsl. 
This  plan  will  allow  the  child  to  become 
very  familiar  with  the  twenty-eight  frac- 
tions, from  ■-  to  11-12. 

SIJIPLICITV  DESIRED 
A  relief  from  the  present  excessive  re- 
quirements in  arithmetic  leading  to  an 
effort  to  prepare  for  proper  business  equip- 
ment, is  found  in  the  establishment  of 
Conunercial  High  Schools,  the  latest  devel- 
opment of  the  school  system,  and  an  inno- 
vation which  most  of  the  large  cities  of  our 
country  have  hastened  to  adopt.  The  trend 
towards  the  movement  is  also  shown  in  the 
Business  Colleges  which  have  lieen  so  very 
successful  in  preparing  young  men  for  a 
mercantile  career,  that  they  have  an  estal>- 
Hshed  place  in  the  educational  system  of 
our  nation. 

In  these  schools  the  pupils  are  of  an  ad- 
vanced age,  and  their  apperceiving  power 
sufficiently  developed  to  enable  them  to 
grasp  such  subjects  as  the  Metric  System, 
Compomid  Partnership,  Equation  of  Ac- 
counts, and  so  forth,  which  were  formerly 
allowed  to  harrass  many  a  poor  boy  in  the 
elementary  schools,  who  would  never  make 
use  of  any  such  branches  of  arithmetic  in 
the  course  of  his  whole  life.  By  the  time 
the  average  pupil  has  reached  his  four- 
teenth year,  he  is  probably  finishing  the 
sevetith  year  of  school  and  is  about  to  com- 
plete the  final  term  of  his  grammar  school 
work,  preparatory  to  entrance  to  a  high 
school,  or  to  couuuence  a  business  career. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  few  years,  I  have 
frequently  received  letters  of  inquiry  from 
the  parents  of  my  pupils,  stating  that  the 
methods  which  their  children  were  using 
were  so  difterent  from  those  employed  by 
themselves  that  they  could  render  them  no 
efficient  help.  I  therefore  determined  to 
discover  to  what  extent  business  practices 
varied  from  those  ordinarily  employed  in 
school,  and  also  to  what  degree  our  curricu- 
lum might  be  reduced  by  limiting  the  in- 
struction to  those  subjects  which  the  busi- 
ness men  found  most  necessary". 

1  therefore  addressed  letters  of  inquiry 
covering  the  above  points  to  the  heads  of 
the  representative  Ijusiness  houses  in  New 
York.  The  plan  received  the  hearty  ap- 
proval of  a  number  of  our  merchant  princes, 
l)ank  presidents,  and  Commissioners  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  including  John  Wana- 
maker,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  President  Miles 
M.  t)'Brien  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Hon. 
Joseph  J.  Little.  Com.  Joseph  J.  Kittell, 
Pres.  of  the  Nineteenth  Ward  Bank,  and 
Supt.  John  Jasper.  Their  cordial  endorse- 
ment and  the  use  of  their  names  stamped 
my  investigation  as  being  not  simply  theo- 
retical but  emitiently  practical. 

REPORTS  FKOM   SIXTY    LINES  OF    Bl'SINESS 

So  that  I  might  lie  assisted  in  making 
proper  generalizations  from  the  replies,  and 
also  that  I  might  succeed  in  reaching  a 
larger  munber  of  various  lines  of  industry, 
1  made  the  following  classification  of  occu- 
pations: 

1.  Wholesale  Merchants.  . 

2.  Retail  Merchants. 

3.  Manufacturers. 

4.  Trades. 

5.  Skilled  Artisans, 
(i.    Professions, 
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7.  Importers  and  Exporters. 

8.  Agents. 

9.  Miscellaneous. 

Each  of  the  above  classes  inchided  al)out 
seven  sub-divisions,  so  as  to  embrace  about 
sixty  different  business  interests.  The  let- 
ters were  sent  by  mail  to  the  number  of  six 
liundred,  stamped  envelopes  being  enclosed 
for  replies.  Another  «;et  was  distributed  per- 
sonally through  the  efiforts  of  the  teachers 
and  scholars  of  my  school,  and  also  thniugh 
the  kindness  of  friends.  Additional  value 
was  given  to  the  experiment  by  appreciative 
words  published  in  tlie  A'eir  i'ork  Times, 
Coiiuiivrciiil  Adi'ertJser.  Drv  Goods  Re- 
r/eir.  and  other  papers,  thereby  bringing 
the  matter  to  the  favorable  notice  of  many 
people.  Replies  were  received  from  man.* 
sources  and  the  great  majority-  of  the  tifty- 
seven  differeirt  lines  of  business  was  repre- 
sented in  the  responses. 

In  forty-four  per  cent,  of  the  replies  the 
writers  stated  there  was  absolutely  no  need 
for  any  arithmetic  beyond  the  fundamental 
rules  and  common  and  decimal  fractions. 
The  great  desiderata  were  accuracy  and 
speed,  and  strong  emphasis  was  laid  on  the 
fact  that  the  pupils  should  fully  understand 
the  importance  and  logical  sequence  of 
every  step  of  the  processes  invt)lved. 
INFORMATION'    CLASSIFIED 

I  have  classified  the  information  received 
from  the  answers  under  either  <if  two 
heads: 

1.    Mechanical  Aids. 

'-*.    Processes  of  Solution. 

Under  the  first  head  maybe  summarized 
the  following  particulars: 

(1)  Importance  of  decimal  points. 

(2)  Necessity  for  legible  figures. 

(3)  Accuracy  and  speed. 

(4)  Use  of  interest  and  discount  tables 
and  graded  schedules. 

(51  Use  of  cash  registers  and  aritlini..- 
meters. 

(ti)  The*  frequency  with  which  ulicpiot 
parts  are  employed  shows  that  such  frac- 
tions as  S-9.  14-17,  19-23.  etc.,  are  seldom  used 
in  business  and  should  therefore  receive 
scant  attention  in  school. 

(7l     Importance  of  "  short-cuts." 

i»)  Value  of  teaching  the  nmltiplicalion 
table  through  :iU  x  1*0. 

i9)  Importance  of  familiarity  with  Eng- 
lish money. 

(10)  Business  forms  such  as  checks,  notes, 
receipts,  statements  and  price  lists  should 
be  understood  by  all  pupils  of  seventh  year 
and  upwards. 

(11)  Constant  repetition  and  drill  in  the 
use  of  the  four  fundamental  rules. 

number  Cwo-  Processes  of  Solution 
Under  this  heading.  I  endeavored  to  de- 
termine the  ditterences  existing  between 
the  school-room  practice  and  that  of  the 
i.utside  world.  I  was  surprised  at  the  gen- 
eral agreement  between  the  two.  In  many 
cases  the  writers  frankly  acknowledged 
there  was  no  difference  in  method.  In 
others  there  were  radical  differences,  and 
while  some  of  the  replies  received  have  not 
yet  been  fully  analyzed,  I  believe  I  have 
summarized  below  the  chief  features  of 
importance. 

a  I  Interest  on  all  sums  ft. r  any  periods  of 
time  less  than  two  hundred  days  should 
be  solved  by  what  is  called  the  "  Bank 
Method,"  in  which  the  principal  is  nnilti- 
plied  by  the  numlier  of  days,  the  decimal 
point  removed  three  places,  and  the  pro- 
duct divided  by  six.  Many  Inisiness  men, 
however,  prefer  the  "Sixty  Day  Method." 
by  which  one  per  cent,  of  the  principal 
equals  the  interest  for  sixty  days  at  six  per 


r_'t  In  uiauy  lines  uf  business  the  arith- 
metic seems  to  be  of  a  kind  that  to  a  large 
degree  is  specialized,  and  does  not  admit  of 
ready  reproduction  for  class-room  work. 
The  problems  received  were  often  very  tech- 
nical, and  presented  such  difficulties  that  it 
seems  hopeless  to  expect  adequate  use  of 
the  same  in  school.  The  most  we  can  hope 
to  do  is  to  properly  prepare  the  pupils  for 
this  higher  work  by  impressing  upon  them 
the  importance  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
fracticms,  and  also  leading  them  to  attain 
the  power  to  "  think  in  percentage." 

(3i  Ketail  Merchants  in  all  branches  of 
trade  seem  to  agree  almost  unanimously 
that  all  the  arithmetic  a  boy  needs  is  the 
practical  ability  to  handle  quickly  and  cor- 
rectly the  four  fundamental  rules. 

|4)  Wholesale  Merchants  and  most  of  the 
Manufacturers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
ability  to  calculate  interest  accurately  and 
quickly,  and  to  handle  trade  discounts  to 
advantage,  constitute  the  necessary  equip- 
ment, outside  of  the  fundamental  rules.  All 
agree  tliat  the  time  spent  in  what  is  called 
the  "Problems  in  Interest."  finding  the 
Kate,  Principal,  Time.  etc..  is  wasted.  Al- 
most all  the  business  use  of  interest  is  in 
what  is  called  in  most  text  books,  the 
"First  Case."  namely,  to  find  the  interest  or 
amount. 

(o>  Mechanics  seeni  to  liave  very  few 
methods  except  those  which  are  now  usu- 
ally taught  in  most  of  our  good  schools. 
Tlie  greater  amount  of  all  jobbing  is  calcu- 
lated approximately,  as  the  mechanic  has 
figured  so  often  in  his  special  line  on  certain 
classes  of  work,  that  he  reaches  the  results 
almost  intuitively.  It  would  seem  wise 
therefore  to  greatly  enlarge  the  plan  and 
scope  of  approximation  in  our  school  work, 
and  in  many  of  our  problems  we  should 
insist  that  prior  to  the  complete  solution, 
the  child  shall  be  required  to  n)ughly  figure 
the  approximate  result.  It  is  only  in  the 
larger  contracts  that  mechanics  do  real 
figuring.  In  small  jobs,  they  rely  on  their 
experience  to  strike  the  price  about  right, 
or  else  if  they  have  miscalculated,  they 
make  it  up  on  the  next  one. 

i(i)  The  answers  received  from  the  plast- 
erers, painters,  paper-hangers,  etc.,  \vere 
somewhat  ditilicult  of  generalization,  and 
in  a  i)aper  of  this  limit,  their  full  signifi- 
cance cannot  be  indicated.  In  the  main, 
there  was  hanuony  with  onr  best  school 
methods,  but  in  many  cases,  technical  solu- 
tions were  styit  to  me,  which  would  be  of 
considerable  value  in  business,  but  would 
not  be  desirable  as  part  of  our  regular  school 


INACCURACY 


Probably  the  greatest  drawback  to  suc- 
cessful work  in  arithmetic  at  the  present 
time  in  our  elementary  schools,  is  the  inac- 
curacy of  the  children's  work.  The  pupils 
are  too  often  satisfied  if  their  method  of 
interpreting  the  problem  is  correct.  They 
forget  that  accuracy  of  result  is  really  the 
basic  principal  of  this  science  of  quantity, 
and  if  there  be  an  error  in  calculation,  the 
value  of  the  exercise  is  largely  vitiated. 

Xothing  is  more  discouraging  to  a  class 
teacher,  than  after  having  carefully  and  in- 
ductively led  up  to  a  new  process,  and  by 
drawing  satisfactorily  upon  the  pupil's 
former  knowledge,  to  have  gradually 
brought  him  to  a  comprehension  of  the 
new.  then  when  she  proceeds  to  make  a 
test  to  determine  results,  to  discover  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  class  have  glaring 
errors  in  calculation.  One  of  the  principal 
reasons  of  the  want  of  accuracy  is  the  lack 
of   drill    in    the    fundamental    rules.     I    fear 


that  in  some  respects,  the  over-crowded 
curriculum  furnishes  the  reason  for  the 
want  of  thoroughness  in  the  mechanical 
equipment.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  arithmetic 
was  made  the  first  of  the  "  Quadrivium  "  in 
the  course  of  work  followed,  and  in  what 
we  may  call  the  modern  "  Trivium  "  of  the 
three  "  R's,"  arithmetic  has  generally  been 
put  last.  I  do  not  desire  to  urge  a  better 
place  for  this  subject,  though  I  think  that 
the  wealth  of  liranches  taught  in  most 
sclmols  today,  largely  prevents  proper  at- 
tention to  this  verj*  important  subject.  We 
sometimes  seem  to  be  getting  away  from 
the  proper  two-fold  function  of  arithmetic, 
namely,  that  it  should  not  -only  serve  as  a 
preparation  for  business  equipment,  but 
also  as  an  educational  factor  of  great  iui- 
portance  in  mental  discipline.  The  elemen- 
tary schools  to-day  are  putting  too  much  of 
the  proper  training  in  aritlunetic  up()n  the 
business  schools  and  colleges,  and  upon 
the  commercial  departments  of  our  high 
schot^ls.  The  reduction  in  the  requirements 
for  which  I  have  argued,  should  produce  as 
a  corollary  increased  accuracy. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  ?IENTAL  ARITHMETIC 
Many  merchants  strongly  urge  the  impor- 
tance of  Mental  Arithmetic  as  a  factor  of 
business  success.  Froi»i  the  mere  artisan 
who  calculates  the  area  of  a  roof  to  find  the 
cost  of  tinning  or  painting  the  same,  to  the 
wealthy  Wall  Street  broker  who  handles 
Manhattan  "L"  Stock  or  Government 
Bonds,  watches  the  change  on  the  ticker 
from  114>8  to  IIS^h  and  calculates  at  once  the 
amtiunt  of  the  necessary  margin,  there  is 
at  ail  times  and  in  all  lines  of  business,  a 
necessity  for  rapid  and  accurate  mental 
arithmetic.  I  deem  it  a  conservative  esti- 
nuite  thatperhaps  (iO  per  cent,  of  the  arith- 
metic of  the  business  world  is  done  with- 
out pen  or  pencil.  A  subject  which  de- 
numds  such  an  important  place  in  the 
world's  experience,  requires  an  equally 
prominent  place  in  the  school.  I  am  there- 
fore strongly  of  the  opinion  that  at  least 
half  of  our  school  arithmetic  should  be 
mental  and  oral,  not  only  l)ecause  of  the 
additional  training  it  gives,  but  also 
from  the  fact  that  so  many  more  problems 
can  be  covered  in  a  limited  time.  At 
all  events,  oral  work  must  precede  writ- 
ten work,  and  be  the  apperceptive  basis 
upon  which  we  build.  My  experience  as  a 
teacher  and  principal  leads  me  to  believe 
that  when  mental  arithmetic  has  been 
neglected  by  a  teacher,  there  is  a  corre- 
sponding loss  in  the  mathematical  ability 
of  the  class. 

ERRORS  OWING  TO  THE  WEAKNESS  IN 
FrXDAMENTAL  OPERATION 
Careful  inquiry  among  a  large  number  of 
teachers,  and  a  tabulation  of  results  of 
many  tests  in  my  own  school,  lead  me  to 
state  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  incorrect 
results  are  directly  traceable  to  errors  in  the 
fundamental  rules.  So  glaring  has  this 
weakness  become,  that  from  time  to  time  1 
have  felt  compelled,  in  order  to  bring  pupils 
to  a  full  realization  of  the  value  of  accuracy, 
to  mark  examples  correct  or  incorrect  on 
the  basis  of  the  answer  alone,  without 
giving  any  credit  for  correct  method  and  an 
incorrect  result.  By  repeated  warnings  and 
])nnishmentsof  the  above  nature.  I  am  be- 
ginning to  get  in  the  higher  grades,  the 
proper    co-ordination    of    method     and    ac- 

curacv.  _    _ 

ORDER   OF   DEVELOPMENT 

I  think  very  many  of  our  courses  of  study 
in  arithmetic  may  fairly  be  objected  to  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  variety  in  the  planning 
of  the  work.  In  many  of  the  cities,  the  sui> 
ject   of   conunou   fractions  is  finished    even 
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to  the  most  complex  relations,  before  deci- 
mals are  taken  up.  In  others,  denominate 
numbers  are  taught  for  a  full  term,  and  the 
poor  children  have  ad  natifieatii  all  the 
practical  applications  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures. Possibly  the  next  term,  percentage 
may  be  the  center  of  attention.  It  is  far 
better  to  carry  on  several  topics  at  once, 
and  therefore  after  the  preliminary  stages 
of  fractions,  both  common  and  decimal 
fractions  should  be  taught  co-ordinately. 
Very  soon  percentage  should  also  be  taught 
as  a  parallel  subject,  for  the  scholars  should 
be  led  to  see  that  all  three  processes  are 
really  similar.  Not  only  will  pleasurable 
variety  result,  Init  what  is  more  important, 
if  the  scholar  is  compelled  to  leave  school 
at  an  early  age,  he  may  have  acquired  the 
fundamental  nature  of  a  large  part  of  arith- 
metic. If  the  above  method  is  followed, 
each  process  should  be  approached  in  such 
a  way  that  the  child  need  only  gra.sp  the 
main  outlines,  the  more  important  details 
being  reserved  for  higher  grades. 

Perhaps  another  mistake  very  commonly 
made  is  for  the  teacher  to  assist  the  pupils 
to  too  great  an  extent.  They  are  not  to  be 
constantly  taught  by  what  has  been  called 
the  "  pouring  in  process."  Occasionally  the 
teacher  should  rest  and  give  the  children 
a  chance  to  assimilate  the  instruction. 
Frequent  revievis  therefore  become  neces- 
sary. For  some  reason,  however,  a  teacher 
always  endeavors  to  finish  the  grade-re- 
quirements in  arithmetic,  even  though  the 
science,  geography,  history  and  language 
lessons  suiTer  in  the  efTort.  Perhaps  super- 
intendents and  principals  themselves  are 
at  fault  In  too  often  making  an  inspection 
of  the  class  in  arithmetic  alone,  and  allow- 
ing that  to  be  taken  as  a  standard  for  the 
other  subjects.  The  teachers  are  therefore 
often  in  the  habit  of  cramming  their  boys 
to  pass  the  arithmetic  examination  and  the 
higher  result,  the  logical  trahiing  nf  the 
ijlind.  suffers  in  proportion. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  dawn  of  the  coming 
century  may  witness  a  new  Renaissance  in 
arithmetic,  and  that  with  lietter  methods, 
more  intelligent  teaching,  and  courses  of 
study  more  fully  adapted  to  the  children's 
future,  there  may  be  a  wonderful  improve- 
ment in  the  results,  so  that  time  may  be 
saved  for  other  branches,  and  yet  this  ver^' 
important  department  of  school  work  may 
justly  do  all  that  is  demanded  of  it,  first  in 
the  practical  duties  of  life,  and  secondly  as 
the  natural  forerunner  of  higher  mathe- 
matics. 

Starting  a  fHah  School  Class 
in  Bookkeeping. 

WII.I.iAiM    H.    EDDY,    OOMMERCIAIj   DEp't. 

ENGLISH   HIGH   SCHOOl, 

PHOVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


When  I  attempt  in  cold  blood  to  set  down 
the  manner  in  which  I  start  a  class  in  book- 
keeping, I  have  confused,  though  vivid, 
memories  of  enrolling  students,  giving  out 
te.xt-books,  arranging  programs,  making  up 
divisions,  and  so  forth  indefinitely,  in  the 
midst  of  which  I  devote  a  few  spare 
moments  to  teaching  something  about  book- 
keeping. After  a  few  days,  order  takes  the 
place  of  chaos,  but  by  that  time  the  class  is 
started. 

WORK    ODTLINED. 

Nevertheless  the  road  which  it  is  to  travel 
has  been  marked  out  from  the  liesinning,  and 


the  teacher  does  his  best  to  keep  his  sheep 
from  straying  outside  of  it.  At  the  round- 
up he  takes  account  of  stock,  drives  in  the 
stragglers,  and  starts  afresh. 

METHOD.?  OF  TEACHING. 
Differing  conditions  demand  different 
methods.  With  us  one  "hour"  a  day 
throughout  the  year  has  to  suffice  for  book- 
keeping and  penmanship.  These  "  hours  '' 
vary  from  forty  to  tifty-tive  minutes  in  length, 
hence  it  follows  that  most  of  the  work  must 
be  done  at  other  times  without  direct  super- 
vision from  the  teacher.  This  period  of 
class  work  must  be  devoted  largely  to  expla- 
nations and  quizzing,  for,  if  pupils  are  not 
constantly  forced  to  give  a  reason  for  the 
processes  they  follow,  they  become  entirely 
mechanical  in  their  work,  doing  it  without 
thinking  at  all  of  the  princi|>les  that  under- 
lie it.  These  conditions  make  individual 
work  iuipossible.  With  thirty  pupils  it  is 
hard,  if  not  imjiossible,  for  the  teacher  to 
uiake  thirty  different  e.xplanations,  and,  if 
hard  for  hiui,  it  is  hard  for  the  student. 
Even  if  it  is  possible  to  have  two  i)eriods  in 
succession  I  think  individual  work  is  inferior 
to  class  work.  It  is  simply  impossible  to 
dwell  on  the  explanations  long  enough  to 
have  them  sink  inco  the  brain  of  the  average 
high  school  student. 

THEORY    OR   PRACTIHE? 

Shall  we  begin  with  theory  or  practice '! 
We  uiust  remember  that  our  students  do  not 
know  ledger  paper  from  a  check-book,  nor 
a  journal  from  an  invoice.  Everything  is 
new,  and  one  new  thing  at  a  time  is  enou.L'h. 
Hence  I  believe  that  the  practical  set,  with 
its  accompanying  business  papers,  should 
not  be  the  Hrst  thing  used.  The  multiplicity 
of  details  confuses  the  pupil,  because  he 
has  in  mind  no  general  principles  by  which 
they  can  be  arranged  and  classified.  He 
sees  the  sights  on  his  way,  but  does  not 
know  where  or  why  he  is  going.  The  basis 
of  all  bookkeejiing  is  debit  and  credit,  and 
these  are  most  clearly  brought  out  in  the 
account.  The  account  then  is  naturally  the 
first  thing  to'  be  studied.  In  some  res])ects 
the  cash  account  is  a  good  one  to  begin  with, 
but,  on  the  whole,  I  prefer  to  begin  with  the 
personal  accounts. 

FIRST   .STEI'. 

I  w(mld  begin  then  by  explaining  that 
business  transactions  consist  of  exclianges 
of  things  that  have  value,  between  two  dif- 
ferent persons,  and  that  bookkeeping  is  a 
record  of  these  transactions.  Suppose  the 
student  is  one  of  the  persons  concerned. 
Now,  if  he  lets  the  other  person  have  souie- 
thing,  that  person  should  be  charged  with 
it,  or  in  bookkeeping  language,  debited. 
But  if  the  student  receives  something  from 
the  other  person,  the  record  should  show 
that  the  student  owes  him  for  it;  that  is,  the 
person  should  be  credited.  This  point 
needs  full  explanation  and  illustration, 
much  more  than  the  idea  of  debit  does. 
Children  are  used  to  going  to  a  store  and 
getting  things  charged.  But  they  are  not 
used  to  the  idea  of  credit.  They  think  the 
store-keeper  when  paid   "  cros.ses   it    out." 

COPYING   MODELS. 

This  is  about  as  far  as  I  can  get  in  one 
lesson.  Next  comes  the  distribution  of 
ledger  paper  and  an  explanation  of  the  dif- 
ferent columns.  Then  let  the  students  copy 
some  of  the  models  in  the  text-book.  Cop//, 
to  give  accurjicy  and  prevent  mistakes  at  the 
outset.  Then  have  them  write  out  accounts 
from  the  transactions.  Insist  on  the  utmost 
accuracy  and  neatness,  and  have  all  work 
below  par  rewritten.  First  impressions  and 
standards  c(]unt  foH  a  great  deal. 


After  the  idea  of  credit  is  once  grasped, 
proceed  to  the  proprietors'  account.  This, 
of  course,  is  never  really  understood  till  the 
student  understands  closing  the  ledger: 
nevertheless,  it  is  well  to  take  it  up  at  this 
point,  omitting  partnership  accounts.  Cash 
should  be  the  next,  and  then  merchan<lise, 
thejjon.s  asinoi-wni  ot  bookkeejiing. 

.TOURNALIHING. 

When  that  is  done,  begin  journalizing, 
and  run  through  a  brief  and  simple  set,  add- 
ing the  expense  account  at  any  convenient 
place.  When  this  set  is  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted— and  the  greatest  stress shoidd  be  laid 
upon  the  mechanical  part  of  the  work — take 
some  practical  system,  with  business  papers, 
and  the  scholars  are  fairly  started. 

It  will  be  seen  that  1  jiut  theory  before 
practice.  Learning  by  doing  is  the  only 
thorough  way,  but  the  doing  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  some  directions  as  to  what  to  do. 
<4ive  a  boy  a  saw  and  a  block  of  wood,  and 
the  chances  are  that  he  will  ruin  the  saw,  if 
he  doesn't  take  a  finger  off  also.  A  little 
instruction  and  example  will  helji  him  con- 
siderably. 

BOOKKEEPING  A  .SCIENCE. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end,  the  scien- 
tific side  should  be  kept  steadily  in  mind. 
Bookkeeping  is  an  art,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  so 
perfect  an  art  because  it  is  so  perfect  a 
science.  It  is  not  inductive,  primarily,  but 
deductive,  and  as  far  as  possible  should  be 
taught  deductively.  Indeed,  for  school 
purposes,  it  is  no  mean  rival  to  geometry 
as  a  means  of  training  the  reasoning  pow- 
ers. But,  aside  from  that,  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  student  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  theory  of  accounts  lias  a  great 
a<lvantage  over  the  one  who  is  trained  only 
in  the  practical  details.  The  latter  has  but 
a  few  ]irecedents  that  may  or  may  not  aiiply. 
The  former  has  the  clue  to  the  whole  laby- 
rintli. 

Program  of  Cbe 

national    Commercial  Ceacbers' 
Federation 

Fifth  Hnnual  m^etina  iFiiteentb  nnnual 
Itlcftina  Penmanship  Ceachcrs'  dis- 
sociation >  in  the  Butchess  eolleae  of 
Business,    Detroit,    mich.,   Dec.    26, 

27,  28  and  29,  1900. 

eeneral  Officers  for  1900 

Win.    C.    .Stevenson.    President.  Port  De- 
Md.     J.    E.    King,    Vice     President, 


posit 
Koch 

retar 


ester.  X.  Y.  \V.  F.  Giesseman,  Treas 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  G.  W.  Brown,  Sec 
y,  Jacksonville,  111. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
i  C.  Marshall,  Chairman,  Cedar  Kapids 
.     C.     K.     Weirs.    Trenton.   X.  J.      Xor 
P.    Heftle\.    Hrooklxn.    \.    V.      \V.    C 
t,  Mt.  N'crnon,  Ohio.' 


Officers  of  the  Federated  Associations 

BfSINESS  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

J.  C.  Walker,  President,  Danville,  111. 
D.  \V.  Springer.  Vice  President,  Ann  Harbor, 
Mich.  J.  A.  Hiner,  Secretarv,  Louisville, 
Kv. 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

U.  S.  Frv,  Chairman,  Chicago,  111.  Uvmn 
Horton,  New  York.  D.  G.  Bole.Mi.  Peoria. 
Illinois. 

PENMANSHIP  TE.^CHEICS'  .VSSOCI.VllON 

Chas.   A.    Faust.  President,  Chicago,   111. 
J.  C.   Olson,  Vice  President,  Parsons,  Katis. 
D.  S.  Hill,  Secretary,  Evansville,  Ind. 
EXECUTIVE   COMJUTTEE 

Burt  German,  Chairman,  Fremont,  O. 
J.  F.  Fish,  Chicago.  C.  E.  Towne,  Zanes- 
ville,  O. 


olpdh^^^ervrruirv-^Cvtli^  and  ^u^Mi^Sidiiae^^^ 


SHORTHAND  TEACHERS'  ASSOCI ATIOX 
\V.  L.  Musick,  President,  Springlield,  Mo. 
Miss  Carry  Parsons.   Vice  President.  Kala- 
mazoo,   Mich.      L.     A.    Arnold,     Secretary, 
Chicago. 

E.KECITIVE   C(>MMITTEE 

S.  H.  East,  Chairman,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
J.  A.  Stephens,  Chicago.  \V.  \V.  Patterson, 
Canton,  Ohio. 

CO.->I?IERCI.\L    SCHOOLS    M.W.\GERS'     ASSO- 
CI.\TION 

L.  L.  Williams,  President,  Rochester, 
X.  Y.  A.  D.  Wilt.  Vice  President.  Davton, 
O.  Chas.  M.  Miller,  Secretarv,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 

E.XECLTIVE    COMMITTEE 

S.  D.  Gutchess,  Detroit,  Mich,  Geo.  P. 
Lord,  Salem,  Mass.  A.  X.  Palmer.  Cedar 
Rapids.  Iowa. 


Jlnnouncements 

RAILRO.\D  RATES  — The  Executive  Com- 
mit tee  of  the  National  Com  me  rcialTeachers' 
Federaticm  wishes  to  assure  the  members 
and  Commercial  teachers  s;enerallv.  that 
everv  effort  has  been  put  forth  to  secure  a 
railroad  rate  , if  one  fare  n.uiul  triij.  plus  f'i.W 
membership  as  i>  ^iveii  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association.  It  is  not  \et  possible 
to  make  a  definite  anuomicement  to  that 
effect,  vet  it  is  practicalU  safe  t,>  say  that 
teachers  who  secure  receipt  for  full  fare  go- 
ing, will  be  given  a  one-third  fare  rate  for 
the  return  passage,  if  one  liundred  certif- 
icates can  be  presented  at  Detroit.  B\-  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  holiday  rates  and  pur- 
chasing new  tickets  at  tlie  maximum  limit 
of  distance,  it  is  possible  to  secure  a   very 


ute. 


of    the 


DETROIT  — The  beautiful 
lakes"  is  unexcelled  in  this  countrv  as  a 
convention  citv.  Thebeautv  of  its  build 
ings,  public  and  private,  the  hospitalitv  and 
public  spirit  of  its  citizens,  its  public  and 
private  sclio,. Is  and -proximitv  to  the  I'ni- 
versitN  of  .^1  ichiy^au.  are  too  well  known  t.i 
commercial  trarliers  l.i  need  couunent. 

HulKI.  IlKAliiil  AK- IKKS  The  Hotel  Cad- 
illac has  been  selected.  It  is  the  largest  and 
best  hotel  in  the  cit\.  Superior  accommo- 
dations on  the  Auu-rican  plan  can  be  se- 
cured at  $'.'.r>l)  per  dav  up.  The  Cadillac  is 
centralU  located,  and  electric  lars  can  be 
taken  fn>ni  thelKitel  to  nianv  points  of  in- 
terest includingthe  rni\er-it\  of  .Michigan. 
Palmer  Park,  Craud  Circu:-  Park,  Water 
Works  Park,  -\rt  .Museum.  .Majestic  Build 
ing,  Post  ortice  and  (ioxernment  Huil.liiig. 
Public  Librarv,  New  C.iunt\  Kuilding. 
House  .if  Correction.  Central  High  School, 
P'ort  Wavue.etc. 

Pl.AlK'uF  MEETIXli-The  se->i.,n-  «ill  be 
held  in  the  (iutchess  College  ol  l!n-inr--,  a 
builduigof  wonderful  architectural  b.aiit  v, 
even  in'  a  citv  noted  for  its  line  edilices. 
The  departments  will  have  large,  comfort- 
able rooms  for  their  meetings,  and  the  gen- 
eral sessions  will  be  held  in  a  large  hall 
ei|ual  to  evcr\  demand. 

KNK'oM.MKNT-Tlie  mark  set  for  the  en- 
rollment in  all  departments  for  this -s-ear  is 
Hve  hundred  commercial  teachers.  It  is  the 
dutvof  everv  commercial  teacher  to  show 
his  interest  in  buililingup  the  profession  bv 
attending,  and  enrolling  in  one  or  more  de- 
partments. Should  anv  be  detained  at 
home  thev  should  seTid' a  dollar  to  Secre- 
tarv  G.  W.  Brown.  Jacksonville,  III.,  and 
have  their  names  placed  on  the  roll  of  their 
respective  sections.  Brethren,  let  us  have 
more  public  and  professional  spirit  and  the 
standing  of  our  profession  will  beenhauced. 
The  "Old  Guard  "consisting  of  the  veterans 
in  the  work  of  commercial  education,  will 
hold  a  grand  reuTii.m  thisvear.  Thev  will 
come  from  all  partsof  the  I'uited  State's  and 
their  presence  will  add  unich  to  the  enthus- 
iasm and  profit  of  the  session. 

Pk<>i;K-\M-The  program  ought  to  be  of 
the  greatest  value.  The  various  committees 
have  been  working  on  it  since  .Ma\.  -\ 
perusal  of  the  good  things  promised  should 
till  every  commercial  teacher  with  honest 
pride  in  his  profession,  and  a  desire  to  at- 
tend, partake,  and  add  to  the  growth  and 
power  of  the  National  Commercial  Teach- 
ers' Federation.  Those  without  experience 
do  not  appreciate  the  amount  of  work,  time, 
and  monev  required  to  bring  about  a  suc- 
cessful meeting  of  a  national  bodv  of 
teachers.  Tlie  Federation  needs  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  every  teacher  who  recognizes 
his  relation  to  his  profession.  This  year  the 
President  of  the  Federation  has  endeavored 
to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  department 
ofHcers  in  a  plan  to  have  a  homogeneity  in 
the  programs,  that  woukl  be  conducive  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  Federation  as  a 
whole.    It  is  hoped    that    the  plan   will   be 


carried  out,  making  it  possible  for  those 
interested  in  more  than  one  section  to  rel>- 
upon  the  printed  program  and  have  an 
opportunit >■  to  pass  from  section  to  section 
without  causing  interruption  or  confusion. 
The  Prei-ideiit  has  no  apologv  to  make  for 
trving  to  do  something  that  has  never  been 
attempted  before  in  the  Federation,  ;ind  be- 
lieves that  he  will  have  the  hearty  assist- 
ance of  all  who  believe  in  order,  system, 
cooperation  and  coordination  as  essential 
elements  in  business  education. 

B.\X(.)l'ET--The  banquet  last  vear  was  cer- 
tainlv  "a  feast  of  reason  and  a  flow  of 
soul."  Arrangementsfor  the  feast  al  Detroit 
are  no  less  complete,  and  the  c;ij.s//ji-,  the 
after-dinner  speeches,  and  the  social  pleas- 
ures of  the  e\-ening,  will  in  themselves  com- 
pensate for  the  e.xpetlditure  <if  time  and 
ducats  in  attending  the  Federation.  The 
price  of  $1.01  per  plate,  makes  it  permissable 
for  those  who  can  borrow  dress  suits  to  do 
so,  however,  the  occasion  is  to  be  very  in- 
formal and  in  keeping  with  the  salaries  of 
the  participants. 

E.x  HI  BITS  — Teachers,  school  proprietors, 
publishersand  manufacturers*  are  invited 
to  make  exhibits  of  any  kind  Bearing  upon 
the  work  of  commercial  education.  Rooms 
will  be  provided  and  opportunity-  given  to 
inspect  the  exhibits. 


Heasons  for  nttendanee 

1.  The  Federation,  brings  the  teachers  to- 
gether in  a'niost  delightful  way,  gets  them 
acquainte<I,  increases  their  respect  for  their 
chosen  calling,  and  broadens  tire  horizon  of 
their  work  and  ideas. 

2.  Bv  comparison  and  discussion  new  and 
better  ideas  are  evolved.  Tlie  best  thoughts 
of  the  brightest  minds  and  most  skilled  and 
experienced  teachers  become  the  common 
propertvof  ,ill.  It  helps  a  teacher  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times. 

;i.  It  brings  teachers  and  emplovers  face 
to  face,  and  thus  promotes  a  nu'itual  ac 
quaintance  that  is  oftenof  much  advarilaur 
to  each.     It  is  a  sort  of  teachers'  exchange. 

4.  It  makes  better  teachers  of  all  who  at 
tend  its  annual  meetings,  and  thus  pro 
motes  their  professional  and  Knancial 
interests. 

."i.  The  papers  and  addresses  in  the  gen- 
eral sessions  this  vearare  largelv  along  new 
paths  in  the  tielil  of  higher  commercial 
education.  .No  ambitious  teacher  can  al 
foril  to  miss  this  .  ippurtiinit  \  fi.r  a  I, ,.,,,, I,  i 
view  of  the  uork  that  is  sooi,  to  be  ,l.,i.,'  m 
everv  college  and  uni\ersit%  in  .\irierica. 


C«  the  Old  Buard 

The  ••Old  Guard  "consists  of  the  veterans 
of  man\  wars  waged  against  the  entrench- 
ments of  conservatism  and  tradition.  Its 
members  are  revered  and  honored  b>'  the 
younger  generation  of  commercial  teachers, 
who  desire  to  meet  them,  grasp  them  by  the 
hand  and  receive  the  courage  and  hope  that 
comes  from  contact  with  a  noble  soul  that 
has  stood  the  stress  of  time. 

Among  the  members  of  the  "  Old  tJuard" 
may  be  mentLoned  Pres.  D.  L.  Musselman, 
Quincy,  111.,  Col.  Geo.  Soule,  New  Orleans, 
La,,  D.  T.  Ames,  San  Francisco,  Calif,,  J.  F, 
Spaulding,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  W.  H.  Sadler. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Enos  Spencer,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  L.  L.  Williams,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Robt. 
C.  Spencer,  Millwaukee,  Wis.,  J.  W.  Warr, 
-M oline,  III.,  F.  M.  Bartlett,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
I  worthy  son  of  a  noble  father),  H.  S.  Bryant. 
Chicago.  111.,  (worthy  son  of  a  noble  fatherl, 
and  others. 

To  the  "Old  Guard"  this  reminder  is 
sent,  urging  the  importance  and  pleasure 
of  a  reunion  at  Detroit,  asking  each  member 
to  write  to  others  urging  attendance,  and 
appealing  to  the  veteran  to  meet  with  the 
volunteer  in  a  rally  round  the  flag  of  educa 
tional  freedom,  and  for  an  outlook  upon  the 
promised  land  of  the  '-"Oth  century. 
Fraternally, 

W.  C.  STEVENSON. 

Port  Deposit,  -Mil.,  Oct.  •-'3.  IfKKI. 


national   Commercial  Ceacbers' 
Federation 

Detroit,  micb..  Pec.  26.  27.  28,  29. 1900 

The  following  have  accepted  assignments 
on  the  general  program  of  the  Federation  to 
date: 

1.  Professor  J.  B.  Johnson,  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Mechanics  and  Engineering, 
Cniversitv  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.— 
"  HigherCoinniercial  Education  in  America 
»— What  Shall  it  be  and  How  Shall  it  he 
Given?"  Prof.  J.  B.  Johnson,  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Mechanics  and  Engineers,  Cni- 
versity  of  Wisconsin. 

'2.  President  J.  A.  Wiles,  San  Francisco 
Business  College,  San  Francisco,  Cal.-"For- 
eign  vs.  American  Commercial  Educatioti." 

3.  Dr.  Cheesnian  A.  Herrick,  Department 
of  Commerce,  Central  High  School,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.— "The  Educational  Message  of 
the  Centurv." 

4.  Mr.  I."  O.  Crissy,  Inspector  Business 
Education,  Cniversitv  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  Albany,  N.  Y.-^"  The  Curriculum  of 
the  Ideal  Commercial  School." 

5.  Mr.  William  C.  Sprague,  President 
Sprague  Correijondence  School  of  Law,  De- 
troit, Mich.— " 'The  Place  of  Connnercial  Law 
In  Business  Education."  Discussion  opened 
by  Edward  W.  Spencer.  .Xuth.ir  Spencer's 
Connnercial  Law  .  and  Secretarv  Spencerian 
Business  College.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

«.  Principal  T.  W  .  Bookuixer,  Sanduskv 
Business  College.  Saiulusk;.  ohio.-^^The 
Relation  of  the  Private  Commercial  School 
to  the  Public  School  and  Schools  of  Higher 
Education."  Discussion  opened  bv  Princi- 
pal (Jeorgc  P.  Lord.  Salem  Connnercial 
School,  Salem,  Mass. 

7.  Mr.  J.  W.  Warr,  p:ilitor  Practical  Agre. 
Moline,  111.  ■The  Influence  of  Business 
Education  on  the  Prosperity  of  the  People." 

Proarain  of  the 

Business   Ceacbers'  Association 

■l'lU'h'SII.\\  .     lIKCK.HHKk'    •-'7 

H:(K|  Reception  and  Registration  of  Mem- 
bers, 

!i::iii    Report  of  F^.xecutive  Committee. 
W:i*\    President's    .\ddress.-J.  C.  Walker, 
Danville,  III. 

l(i::ia  "Business  Arithmetic."- W.  H. 
Whigam.    Chicago,    III.      Discussion. 

11  .W  ••  Business  Pemnanship  from  a  Busi- 
ness Stand  Point."-H. C.Walker, Louisville, 
Kx  liiscussion  led  bv  C.  N.  Crandle,  Chi- 
Lat;-.  111. 
11  ;in  RoundTable  Discussion.  QuervBox. 
I  :iiii  •■  What  constitutes  a  Complete  Busi- 
ness Course."— T.  W.  Bookniver,  Sanduskv, 
Ohio,     Discussion. 

2:1«)    "Should    Connnercial  Colleges  Re- 
quire an    Eutranc."  Examination.     If  so,  to 
what   Extent  •r"-Templeli.u  P.Twiggs,  De- 
tniil.  .Mich.     Discussion. 
•_'::;ii    I  To  be  selected.  I 
;i:(«i    General  Session. 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER   2,S 
9:110    "Business    Correspondence."— J.  A. 
Hiner,  Louisville,  Kv.     Discussion 

il::ill  ••How  I  Teach  .\ddition.  Fractions, 
anil  Interest."- Blackboard  Illust  rations. 
U.  S.  Frve,  Chicago,  III.     Discussion. 

1(I:IKI  -The  Training  of  a  Teacher  of  Busi- 
ness  Practice."— W.  J.  Kinsley,  N.  Y.    Dis- 

"""(ii-iu'  •'•  Stvle  in  Penmanship."-C.  B.  Pot- 
ter. Ypsilatiti.  Mich.     Discussion. 

ll:l»i    ••Ex|iiit     \,  ,-. .nut  io^."— Enos  Spen- 
cer. LonisMll.',  Kx       1' 
ll::«l    Ansxxi.s   ,,,   11, 
Round  Table  I  )iscussi,  m. 

IIHI  ••How  can  xx  e  Best  Stinndate  the 
Zeal  of  our  Students  for  Thorough  Work."— 
J.  W.  Warr.  Moline,  III.    Discussion. 

l::ai  •The  Neglected  Trio  ;  SpelliTig,  Punc- 
tuation and  Grannnar,"— G.  P.  Lord,  Salem, 
.Mass.     Discussion. 

:.':IKI    iTo  be  selected.! 

•■::»  ••.Model  Business  Writiiig  and  Act- 
ual Business  Writing— Their  Differences."- 
C.  P.  Zaner,  Columbus,  Ohio.    Discussion. 

:{:(l(>    General  Session. 

S.VrrKIl-W.   I)ECE?LKEK   'XI 

The  chairman  of  the  Executive  Conunitte 

iCniitinui-il  nu  P.-mr  no.  J 


THe  puickesi  meitiofl  in  me  World  %X' 

lime  (silveri  uml    wc  uill  ..t-iul  vuu    llu-    vllCKKST 
hkle"it     BOSTON  PEN  ART  CO.,  DEPT.  P.  SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 


I  MIX  of   Dec.  27, 


q|pHfU^vni»cbrv-£CiUi^  orul  3u^iri€i^£4iiccfcUrr'^ 


entered  at  the 
post  office,  col- 
umbus, o.,  as  sec 
ond  class  matter 
Sept.   10,  1900. 
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Vou  ean  e«nfer  a  Favor 

Upon  the  profession  and  upon  the  editors 
of  the  Penman-Artist  and  Business 
Educator,  by  letting  us  know  what  you 
would  prefer  to  have  presented  from  month 
to  month.  Do  you  wish  fewer  or  more  con- 
science editorials?  Do  you  desire  more  or 
less  space  given  to  Imsiness  education  ? 
Are  you  in  favor  of  more  or  fewer  copies  in 
business  writing?  Do  you  favor  more  arti- 
cles and  fewer  lessons,  or  more  lessons  and 
shorter  articles?  Are  you  in  favor  of  more 
fine  illustrations,  or  do  you  prefer  tlie  prac- 
tical to  the  artistic?  Would  you  favor  a 
course  of  lessons  in  bookkeeping  by  one  of 
the  leading  business  educators?  Do  you 
tliink  we  should  modify  our  plan  of  giving 
about  one-fourth  of  our  space  to  each  of  the 
following:  Business,  Art,  Penmanship  and 
Miscellaneous  matter?  Drop  us  a  line  right 
now  expressing  your  opinions  freely.  A 
postal  card  will  do.  Let  all  speak  at  once 
this  time.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  criticize. 
Please  to  favor  us  immediatel.v.  Our  aim  is 
to  present  the  most  helpful  and  inspiring 
work  our  lines  of  effort  afford,  and  this  we 
can  best  do  only  when  we  know  the  wants 
and  needs  of  r)ur  reader. 


Detroit! 


The  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation 
which  meets  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  Dec,  2t>-29, 
lUOO,  promises  to  be  a  most  successful  meet- 
ing indeed.  While  tlie  full  programs  of  all 
the  departments  are  not  yet  completed  as 
we  go  to  press  at  this  date  (Nov.  10),  yet 
enough  has  been  done  to  imlicate  the  feast 


that  is  in  store  for  all  who  attend.  And  as 
near  as  we  can  determine  the  meeting  is 
going  to  be  a  big  one.  The  city  of  Detroit  in 
itself  is  worth  seeing,  to  say  nothing  about 
the  opportunity  to  rub  up  against  the  "  big 
.guns"  of  the  profession,  both  socially  and 
intellectually.  No  wide-awake,  progressive 
teacher  and  friend  of  practical  education 
can  afford  to  stay  away.  But  if  this  be  true 
of  the  truly  progressive, '  how  about  the 
sleepy,  self-satisfled,  stick-in-tlie-rut,  stay- 
at-home  fellow  ?  The  truth  of  the  matter  is, 
all  who  possibly  can  need  to  attend.  De- 
troit is  our  Mecca  this  year.  Make  early 
prei)arations  for  your  journey. 

mr.  Barber's  Hrtiele, 

Entitled  "The  Laborer  is  Worthy  of  His 
Hire,"  which  appeared  in  the  November 
number  of  this  journal,  called  forth  more 
letters  congratulating  the  author  and  pub- 
lishers £or  its  presentation  than  anything 
of  like  nature  for  a  long  time.  These  would 
indicate  that  Mr.  Barber  is  worth  hearing 
from  and  that  it  is  such  as  he  who  are  plac- 
ing commercial  education  upon  such  a  high 
and  secure  plane. 


eene. 


From 

>f  Octobe 


"The  Rome  N.  Y.  Daily  Sentinel" 
r  ;i,  1900,  we  learn  that  C.  E.  Ball, 
formerly  of  ,St  Joseph,  Mo.,  proprietor  of  the 
Rome  Business  Institute,  left  that  town  be- 
tween two  days,  leaving,  it  is  stated,  debts 
to  the  amount  of  about  $iaX),  and  a  school  of 
pupils  who  an.xiously  await  his  unexpected 


Now  and  then  we  hear  n  pe:<- 
Torward  not  simistic  wail  from  some  one 
Backward,  who  has  heard  that  vertical 
writing  is  a  failure.  They  say, 
"ue  nnist  now  g.i  back  to  the  old."  That 
would  be  "going  back"  indeed.  It  would, 
witlKjut  doubt,  be  going  backward.  Vert- 
ical has  been  here,  it  is  still  here,  it  is  being 
tried,  and  it  is  going  to  remain. 

To  go  back  to  the  old  standard  of  r)2^  is  im- 
possible, because  nine  tenths  of  the  teachers 
of  slanting  writing  have  abandoned  it,  be- 
cause it  is  now  clear  that  52"  is  an  extreme 
and  not  a  true  standard.  People  who  talk 
of  "  going  back  "  have  been  outwitted  by  the 
new  order  of  things  and  are  at  a  loss  to  know- 
where  to  go.  They  are  bewildered  and  are 
traveling  in  a  circle.  But  they  will  eventu- 
ally get  out  of  the  woods. 

There  is  but  one  true  way.  That  is  ahead. 
We  must  accept  the  lessons  vertical  has 
demonstrated  find  incorporate  them  with 
the  merits  of  the  old.  Out  of  the  elements 
of  the  olfl  and  of  vertical  we  must  construct 
a  new  that  shall  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  present  and  future.  It  must  lie  a  union 
of  the  merits  of  slant  and  \-ertical,  angular- 
ity and  rotundity, legibility- and  speed.  Don't 
let  defeat  discourage  or  sour  you.  Accept 
it  as  a  lessf>n  that  only  experience  can  teach 
and  rise  to  greater  heights  than  heretofore. 

Ulby  Many  seem  to    think    vertical 

Uertical  is     here     because     publishers 

Is  Rere  have  books  to  sell.    The  same 

argument  (for  it  is  not  reason) 
holds  against  publications  containingslant- 
ing  forms.  Publishers  do  not  create  de- 
mand but  they  try  to  be  the  first  to  supply 
demand  with  the  best  that  is  demanded. 
When  the  public  wants  slanting  script 
forms  authors  and  publishers  will  do  their 
level  best  to  supply  the  best  in  those  lines. 
Each  pul)lisher  tries  to  outdo  all  the  others 
b>    getting  out  something  better  than   the 


rest.  "The  best"  is  their  poliey.  They  do 
not  all,  nor  always,  get  it,  but  it  is  to  their 
financial  interest  to  have  the  best.  They 
are  not  moralists,  but  business  concerns. 
They  try  to  get  moralists  and  reformers  to 
get  out  moral,  practical,  and  timely  publi- 
cations because  the.v  know  such  publica- 
tions sell  better  than  others. 

But  vertical  is  here  for  other  reasons. 
Teachers  in  general  and  the  general  public 
were  iu)t  satisfied  with  the  results  attend- 
ant upon  the  styles  of  writing  that  had 
been  taught  during  the  quarter  century 
preceding  18iK).  They-  were  discouraged 
with  their  efforts.  Teachers  were  conscious 
that  something. was  wrong.  They  were  not 
sure  w-hether  it  was  the  forms  they  were 
teaching  or  the  method  of  teaching  those 
forms,  or  both.  They-  w-ere  ready  for  some- 
thing —  for  any-thing  that  seemed  more 
reasonable  and  practical  than  that  which 
they  had  ti'ied.  Vertical  was  proposed.  Its 
claims  seemed  reasonable  to  the  many.  As 
a  consequence,  it  was  adopted.  It  is  being 
tried.  The  merits  are  not  yet  plain.  It 
takes  time  to  test  any  reform.  Time  w-ill 
tell  whether  vertical,  with  its  attendant 
reforms,  will  meet  the  demantls  ttf  the  age 
or  not.  It  is  gaining  converts  dail>-.  and 
losing  but  few  of  its  advocates. 

Che  Should  vertical   writing  prove 

eotning  but  a  passing  fail  or  fancy    (a 

Hand  thing  not   probable)   there  are 

two  things  which  will  become 
dominant  factors  in  the  writing  of  the  near 
future  which  w-ould  not  have  become  such, 
at  least  so  soon,  had  vertical  never  been 
proposed.  The  first  of  these  things  is  less 
slant,  and  the  second  is  more  rotundity. 
The  coming  hand  will  be  slightly  slanting 
and  round.  To  these  qualities  will  be 
added  simple,  bold,  plain,  easy,  rapid  forms. 
The  writing  of  the  future  must  be,  as  com- 
pared with  the  writing  of  the  past  and  some 
of  the  present,  plain,  rapid,  easy,  and  indi- 
vidual. This,  we  believe,  is  a  seciare  foun- 
dation on  which  to  base  instruction  in  our 
schools,  both  i)ublic  and  private. 


n  Cittle  nonsense  now  and  Cben 
is  Kelisbed  by  the  Best  Penmen. 

HIS    PHVSICIAX 

A  gentleman  once  felt  to  question  the 
ueracity  and  the  efficacy  of  his  physician's 
prescriptions. 

The  dbctor  answered  that  he  defied  any 
of  his  patients  to  find  fault  with  him,  "I 
believe  you  rejoined  the  gentleman,  for 
thev  are  all  dead.  " 


ALONE. 


stly 


It    to 


bear 
mar 


ne 


ng  \\idow    put 

her  late   husband,  aiul    inscribed 

Mv  grief  is  so  great  that  I  cannot 

it.  "     Seven  jm  .ntlislatiT,  li.iwever,  she 

led  again,  an<l  leelinga  little  awkward- 

aboiit  the    inscription,  she  solved  thd 

lifficulty  by  adding  one  w-ord  to  it  "alone." 

MINCE    PIES. 

Going  smilinglv  up  to  his  mother  one 
day.  Tommy  said:  "Ma,  haven't  t  been  a 
good  bov  since  I  began  going  to  .Sunday 
school?"  "Yes,  my  lamb,  "  answered  the 
nuither  fondlv,  "  And  vou  trust  me  now, 
don't  vou,  ma  ?  "  "  Ves,'darling.  "  "  Then,  " 
sjjoke'up  the  little  inni>cent,  "  what  makes 
von  keep  the  mince  pies    locked  up   in  the 


-  th. 


illi    till 


fath 

of'  his  life,  and  h 
"That  proves  nothii 
pulsivelv;"if  he  ha 
probably  be  HI)  bv  th 


as  ever  .- 

SMOKINO. 

sh  ladv,  in  a  party  wliicl 
le  virt'ues  and  evils  of  sm 
t  the  habit  shortened  ih. 
I.I  in.bilued  in  it.  "  I  do 
1,  "  >aid    a     gentl 


dis- 


led  the  lives  of 
"  I  don't  agree 
man  ;  "There's 
rv  blessed  day 
70  vears  old,'' 
d  tile  lady,  im- 
iiked,    he  would 


q|p^fK6^^bniTUirv-^iU^  and  &u!Hti€l^£«liMu>Urr^^ 


John  W.  Manuel  is  now  teachinjc  in  the 
"coininercial  department  ()f  the  Clarion  i  Pa.  t 
State  Xornial  School. 

G.  S.  Hender.son.  late  of  Holmes  Business 
College.  Portland,  Oregon,  instructed  us  to 
address  the  PENMAN  ARTIST  AND  BUSI- 
NESS EUrCATOR,  to  L'l.')  \V.  .")7th  St.,  X.  Y. 
Cit>-.  Mr.  Henderson  is  an  accomplished 
penman.  s  ,  ^ 

R.  C.  Bay,  a  recent  Zanerian  pupil  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  teacher  of  penmanship 
and  bookkeeping  in  Hanimel's  Business 
College,  Akron.  Ohio. 

L.  Madarasz,  who  has  charmed  m©re  per- 
sons with  his  fine  penmanship  than  any 
other  penman  before  or  since  his  palmv 
davs,  is  now  tt-iKliing  the  art  in  tine  institu- 
tions in  -\ew  York  City.  This  certainly 
keeps  him  ver>  busy,  and  makes  his  work 
nuich  the  same  as  that  of  the  supervisor 
iu  the  public  schools. 

H.  \V.  Patten,  formerly  of  Geneseo,  X.  Y., 
is  now  teaching  in  the  commercial  High 
School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

M.  A.  Conner,  recentlv  of  tlio  Me;uiville. 
iP.ai  Com'l.  Colle.i;e.  is  n.,w  principal  of  the 
commercial  school  in  contu-cti,,n  with  Alma 
College,  -\ln.a,  Mich.  Keijarding  the  PE\- 
j>IAN-Aktist.\NI)HisinessKii|  CAIdK.Mr. 
Conner  does  not  hesitate  to  give  hisi>pinion. 
In  a  recent  letter  he  states:  ■•  Certain! v  it  is 
one  of  the  few,  if  not  the  only  one.  Tread 
wholly.     Its  growth  is  remarkable." 

Two  years  ago,  when  F.  J.  Klock  opened 
the  commercial  department  of  the  Atlantic 
City,  (X.  J.)  High  School,  he  had  thirteen 
students.  Xow  be  lias  fortv  three  in  bis  de- 
uartnient.  This  speaks  well  for  Mr.  Klock. 
It  also  shows  that  commercial  eduation  is 
rapidly  gaining  in  public  favor. 

S.  C.  Bedinger,  a  student  of  C.  W.  Ransom, 
and  late  of  Kansas  City,  No.,  has  accepted 
a  position  with  the  Xofthwestern  Business 
College.  Spokane,  Wash. 

H.  W.  English,  late  of  Shamokin,  Pa.,  now 
has  charge  of  the  commercial  department 
of  the  Nt.  Carmel  (Pa.)  High  School. 

J.  E.  Freed,  formerly  of  Danville,  Ind.,  is 
now  principal  of  the  Logansport  (Ind.  i  Com- 
mercial High  .School. 

R.  \V.  Carter  is  now  teaching  in  Xelson's 
Business  College,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

J.  R.  Hutchinson,  a  fine  business  penman, 
is  teaching  in  the  Iowa  Business  College, 
Des    Moines,  Iowa. 

Anna  M.  Hall,  of  McConnellsville,  O.,  is 
now  supervisor  of  writing  and  drawing  in 
the  public  scho,)ls.,f  Koseville.O.  Roseville 
IS  unite  a  nianufact uring  center  in  the  pot- 
tery line,  having  some  twelve  or  fourteen 
potteries  which  make  all  kinds  of  ware- 
froiii  the  common  utensils  to  very  hand- 
some ornamental   goods. 

\V.  H.  Bedford  is  now  teaching  in  the  cen- 
tral Business  College.  Toronto,  Out.  He  re- 
ports a  good  attendance. 

C.  \V.  Wolfe, formerly  of  Wolfe's  Business 
College,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  is  now  connected 
with  the  Saratoga  (X.  Y.)  Business  Institute, 

S.  B.  Fahnestock  reports  that  their  school, 
McPherson  College,  McPherson,  Kansas, 
opened  with  about  forty-five  percent,  greater 
enrollment  than  last  year. 

"  We  are  having  a  much  larger  attendance 
than  in  other  years,"  writes  W.  H.  Callow, 
of  the  Elgin  (111.)  Business  College. 

McAllen's  Business  College,  Knoxville, 
lenu.,  IS  booming.    We  quote  the  following 


from  a  recent  letter  from  Principal  McAllen  : 
•  I  have  just  removed  m.\-  school  to  new 
ipiarters  on  a  prominent  street  corner  on 
the  main  street  of  the  town,  where  I  have 
a  space  of  .")0  x  TiO  ft.  with  a  main  school 
ball  M  .X  70  ft.,  and  an  additional  room  that 
I  can  use  for  school  purposes  23  x  :15  ft.  The 
n  1.  Pins  a  re  carpeted,  lit  bj- gas  and  electricity, 
and  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  make  the  finest 
school  quarters  in  the  South.  The  school 
has  increased  more  than  1(X1  per  cent,  in 
patronage  during  the  past  nine  months." 

F.  F.  Healey,  who  last  year  had  charge  of 
the  shorthand  teaching  "in  the  Ithaca  High 
School,  Ithaca,  X.  Y..  is  now  in  charge  of  the 
Willianisport.  (Pa.)  Business  College,  of 
which  be  is  joint  proprietor.  He  is  a  vigor- 
ous, able  teacher  and  reliable  business  man. 
We  predict  great  success  for  his  school. 

H.  W.  Stone,  the  versatile  artist  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  penmanship  work  in  French's 
Business  College,  Boston,  has  been  getting 
out  some  new  and  attractive  work  in  en- 
grossing. *  *  * 

The  University  of  the  State  of  Xew  York 
has  just  issued  "a  work  that  will  be  invalu- 
able to  every  teacher  of  bookkeeping.  It  is 
the  Certified  Pulilic  -Vcciiiitaiit  Syllabus, 
prepared  by  Charles  W.  lla.-kins.  president 
of  the  Board  of  Certified  Public  Accountant 
Examiners.  This  syllabus  is  a  book  of  IM 
pages,  and  contains,  besides  the  law.  Re- 
gents' rules,  calendar  and  full  outline  of 
examinations,  the  question  papers  used  in 
all  examinations  heretofore  held,  a  list  of 
standard  works  on  accounting,  auditing 
and  coinmercial  law  and  a  full  index.  Semi 
to  the  I'niversity  for  a  copy  of  the  syllabus. 

It  is  estimated  that  Xew  York  City  collects 
and  spends  on  her  public  service  about 
$1110,11(1(1,(10(1  annually.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
of  this  vast  amouiit  the  Board  of  Education 
estimates  its  requirements  for  1!«»MI1  at 
$lil.l.';li;.MW.s(l,  an  increase  over  last  vear  of 
*l,(i7:i,7(J7.91,  of  which  *i,357,(;iO  is  attributable 
to  the  law  passed  last  year  increasing  the 
pa>'  of   teachers. 

*  *  * 

The  new  School  of  Commerce.  Accounts, 
and  Finance,  .if  the  -New  York  CniversitN 
opened  October  1st.  with  about  fifty  matri- 
culants. Mr.  .\.  O,  Kittredge.  whose  writ- 
ings are  not  unfamiliar  t.i  man  vof  our  read- 
ers, is  connected  with  this  new'  school,  as  a 
teacher.  *  *  * 

Mr.  A.  O.  Kittredge,  president  of  the  -Ac- 
count Audit,  and  Insurance  Company,  of 
Xew  York,  was  appointed  some  time  ago  by 
the  American  Bankers'  Association,  to  de- 
vise a  plan  for  organizing  a  bankers' insti- 
tute in  each  cit  v  of  considerable  size  in  this 
countr\-.  His  recommendations,  embodied 
in  the  report  of  the  Eilucatioiial  Committee 
of  the  -association,  were  so  favorabl\-  re- 
ceived that  the  Association  set  aside  $1U,0(X) 
to  start  the  work.  The  plan  is  to  organize 
local  institutes  where  young  men  in  bank- 
ing business  may  educate  themselves  in 
the  subject  peculiar  to  their  calling. 

H.  G.  Healey,  formerly  editor  of  Tin- 
Phonographic  World,  has  bought  a  half 
interest  in  the  Penman's  Art  Journal.  At 
this  time  we  are  not  informed  as  to  what 
changes  this  will  bring  about  in  the  Jour- 
nal's policy,  if  any.  but  we  are  verv  sure 
that  a  splendid  man  has  been  obtained  bv 
our  friend  Vaughn,  and  .Mr.  Healev  comes 
to  a  reliable  paper,  where  his  rare  aliilitv 
may  be  used  most  effectively.  We  wish  the 
new  combination  unlimited  success. 

The  Appraisers  of  New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Xew  Orleans.  San 
Francisco,  Baltimore,  Buflialo,  Detroit,  and 
Cleveland,  met  in  Xew  York  for  a  week's 
conference  a  short  time  ago,  and  our  friend, 
E.  M.  Barber,  supervising  accountant  at  the 
Public  Stores,  in  Xew  York,  was  made  as- 
sistant recorder.  A  mass  of  material  had 
to  be  classified,  systematized  and  reported 
daily,  but  the  untiring  energv  of  the  whilom 
professor  of  peiimanship,  bookkeeping,  etc., 
in  Packard's  \vas  m.>re  than  sufficient  for 
theoccassion.  It  takes  pressure  to  develop 
a  man.  and  n<»  one  can  appreciate  the  mag- 
nitude of  Mr.  Barber's  "job"  without  a  trip 
to  the  iiiamiuoth  government  itistitutioii. 
the  operations  of  which  he  has  done  much 
to  facilitate. 


.\niuial  Catalog  of  Mack  C<illege.  Truro 
and  \arnioutli.  .\.  H.,  is  a  well  printed 
nicely  illustrated  publication  setting  forth 
the  merits  of  the  t«ii  schools  conducted  by 
J.  B.  and  A.  D.  Mack. 

Department  Catalogs  of  the  International 
Correspondence  ,Schools,  Scranton,  Pa., 
have  been  received  and  demonstrate 
that  this  great  institution  is  presenting  to 
the  bomestudent  unusiuil  opportuiiitiesl'or 
intellectual  and  material  adx  aliceiiient 
Their  sixty-four  page  catalog  of  the  depart- 
ment of  bookkeeping  and  shorthand  is  full 
of  evidence  of  the  merits  of  their  courses. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Catalog  of  Homes' 
English  and  Business  Colk-gf,  Portland, 
Oregon,  is  before  u-.  It  i^  s]ileiididl\ 
printed, well  written,  and  ta-til\  illustrated. 
Mrs.  G.  Holmes  I-awreiice  is  president,  and 
Mr.  Merwin  Pugli,  principal  of  the  Commer- 
cial r>epartinent. 

„.'^'"^^"enth  Annual  .Vnnounceinent  of  the 
\\  est  Texas  Xornial  and  Business  College, 
Cherokee,  Texas,  comes  to  us  in  a  soft 
white  cover,  printed  on  enameled  book 
paper,  splendidly  written  and  illustrated. 
The  culture  of  West  Texas  as  reflected  in 
this  catalog  is  the  e.|ual  of  the  East,  a  con- 
dition many  do  not  suspect,  but  it  exists, 
nevertheless.  Mr.  ?:.  M.  Barber,  the  skilled, 
modest  and  gentlemanly  penman  is  at  the 
head  of  the  penmanship  "department. 

"  The  Value  of  Business  Education  to 
\\  omen,"  is  the  title  of  a  twenty-page  book- 
let issued  b\-  the  enterprising  and  esteemed 
pn.prietor  of  the  Speiicerian  liusiiiess  Col- 
lege.  .^Iilwaukee,   Wis.,   Robert    e'.   Spencer. 

riie    1 klet    is.    ill    part,  a    testimonial    to 

three  notable  w,,iiien,  Charlotte  Emerson 
Brown.  Bertha  Hoiiore  Palmer  and  Mrs. 
Deborah  Palmer  Kinney,  and  to  business 
education  for  women. 

The  University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie, 
\\  yoniing,  puts  out  a  splendid  catalog, 
Daniel  C.  Royer  is  principal  of  the  business 
department. 

■  What  They  Say  "is  an  attractive  booklet 
of  portraits  and  testimonials  of  prominent 
shorthand  teachers  and  educators  concern- 
ing the  merits  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  by  the 


ing  tiie  merits  ot  Gregg  Shorth 
tiregg  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago. 


"  Catalog  of  Cartoons,"  showing  the  value 
of  a  business  education,  and  "Seasonable 
Illustrations,"  for  the  use  of  catalogs,  school 
papers,  booklets  and  leaflets,  bv  J.  W 
Warr,  Moline,  111.,  are  attractive,  to-the- 
point,  telling  publications  which  you  should 
see  to  appreciate  their  value. 

■Third  Annual  Prospectus  of  the  Metro- 
politan Commercial  College,  by  G.  M 
Langimi  and  H.  A.  Franz,  Miiineapolis, 
Minn,,  indicates  that  prosperity  is  a  visitor 
there. 

"  Xight  School  for  Men  "  is  the  title  of  the 
catalog  of  Hillyer  Institute  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  Hartford, 
Conn.  This  is  the  best  publication  of  the 
ve  have  seen.     It  is  uniiiuely  and  pro- 
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Cataloas  Heceived 

The  Dennison,  Iowa,  Xornial  and  Busi 
ness  College  Catalog  is  a  credit  to  the  in 
stitution.  L.  C.  Rusmisel  is  principal  of  the 
Commercial  Department. 


fusely  illustrated   and    spleiididl" 
and    printed.      The    cours 
and  equipment  are   mudt 
practical, 

To-the-point  circulars  have  been  received 
from  the  enterprising  Western  Correspon- 
dence School  of  Penmanship,  Boulder, (Jolo. 

-\  profusely  illustrated  catalog  of  St. 
Johnsbury,  (Vt.l  Academy  is  received.  This 
institution  has  one  of  the  best  commercial 
departments  to  be  found  anywhere,  it  lieing 
in  charge  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Barbour,  who.  as  a 
penman,  educator,  and  man,  is  a  credit  to 
our  profession,  Xo  wonder  the  Academy  is 
in  a  flourishing  condition  when  it  employs 
such  teachers. 

"  Quality  "  is  the  title  of  a  booklet  put  out 
by  United  Typewriter  and  Supplies  Co., 
Cincinnati,  O.,  the  printing  and  getup  of 
which  is  very  tasty  and  attractive. 

We  acknowleiige  receipt  of  circulars  ad- 
vertising pen  work,  etc.,  from  F.  V..  Persons, 
Kusbford.  X.  V.  Mr.  Pers.ms  has  long  been 
known  as  a  member  of  the  penmanship  pro- 
fession. 

The  Coleman  Xational  Business  College, 
Xewark,  X.  J,,  favored  us  with  a  recent 
sixtv-four  page  profusely  and  appropriately 
illustrated  catalog.  It  evidences  push  and 
enterprise  as  well  as  a  successful  school. 
Large  half-tone  illustrations  fn.iii  photo- 
graphs of  interior  views  of  the  school  give 
one  verv  reliable  information  concerning 
the  size  and  qualit\df  the  institution.  This, 
we  believe,  is  the  essence  of  profitatjle  ad- 
vertising. 
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lates  about  twi)-fifths  of   a  space 


Cessons  in  Engraver's  Script 

number  Six 

BY   CHAKI.TOX    \'.    HclWE,  CHICAliU,  ILL. 

Instructions  for  Practice. 

The  stt-ni  of  tlif  I  vli.mUl  lie  iii;i(k- with 
more  curve  than  t!ie  ordinary  stem.  The 
second  shaded  stroke  is  made  as  heavy  as 
the  stem,  it  should  cross  the  stem  about  a 
space  and  a  fifth  above  the  base  line  ;  avoid 
making  it  too  narrow.  Finish  I  at  the  top 
where  tlie  hair  line  stroke  runs  over  to  the 
right  of  the  letter,  with  a  delicate  shade 
to  give  it  strength.  Two  forms  modified 
are  given  for  practice. 

Commence  J  same  as  I,  giving  it  plenty 
of  curve.  The  sluideofthe  stein  should  be- 
gin two  spaces  above  base  line,  and  extend 
a  space  and  a  fifth  below  the  base  line  ;  the 
loop  of  the  capital  J  is  the  same  as  in  the 
small  j, except  it  is  a  trifle  wider.  The  sec- 
ond shaded  stroke  is  made  last  as  in  the  I. 
The  J  is  wider  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top. 


Add  the  delicate  shade  at  the  top  same  as 
I,  and  also  a  light  shade  on  the  bottom  of 
the  loop  to  the  left  same  as  in  the  small  j. 
Two  modified  forms  are  given  for    practice. 

L  is  considered  one  of  the  most  difficult 
letters  in  the  alphabet.  I  usually  make  it 
without  lifting  the  pen.  .Shade  on  the  intro- 
ductory,' stroke  should  commence  high  up 
and  should  be  short  and  not  as  heavy  as 
the  main  or  sectmd  shade  of  the  lette-r. 
Make  introductory  stroke  with  a  free  swing 
to  produce  a  smooth  line.  Avoid  making 
the  loop  of  the  L  too  narrow,  and  don't  make 
the  stem  or  second  shaded  strong  with  too 
much  curve  as  is  the  connnon  tendency  ; 
the  loop  at  the  bottom  is  made  very  narrow 
and  is  finished  with  a  delicate  shade  which 
is  placed  on  top  of  the  loop,  and  is  a  space 
and  a  fifth  long.  The  loop  at  the  top  is  shad- 
ed same  as  small  1. 

,S  is  made  the  same  as  the  L  except  it  is 
finished  with  a  dot  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stem  same  as  P,  B,  R.  T,  and  F  Shade  loop 
at  top  same  as  L. 

First  part  of  G  is  same  as  L  and  S. 
Shade  on  the  stem  is  short,  and  connnences 
about    two    spaces    above      the  base    line. 


above  base  line.  Loop  is  same  as  in  L  and 
S.  The  pen  is  lifted  at  the  termination  of 
the  second  shaded  stroke,  and  again  at  the 
termination  of  hair  line  lietween  second 
and  third  shaded  strokes  ;  hair  linebetween 
second  and  third  shaded  strokes  should  be 
slightly  compounded  to  the  right,  and  re- 
traced with  the  third  shaded  stroke. 
Third  shaded  stroke  is  finished  same  as  S, 
with  the  dot. 


eriticisms. 


J.  M.  D.  I  would  sutcijest  that  vou  spend 
more  time  ..ii  cxcrcisr  ,\o.  1,  Lesson  No,  1 
w  liicli  ^^  ill  iii.l  >  i.n  :,'rfat ly  1  lot h  in  form  and 
uio\  eiriiiil.  'I. ill  li:i\ciiot  carried  out  my 
criticism-  on  ><iiiu-  of  \  our  letters,  especially 
the  t.  which  vou  cross  ton  heavv.  Compare 
your  shading  and  you  will  notice  that  it  is 
far  from  being  uniform.  *  >nl>' careful  study 
and  practice  will  ai<l  you  to  o\ercome  this 
fault.    Let  me  hear  from  you  again. 

J.D.  V.  Your  ink  is  faulty,  which  spoils 
the  eff(fct  of  your  work.  .Script  is  too  heavy 
for  width  of  spaced  lines.  Try  to  shade 
nujre  lightlv  and  n.iu  will  find"  it  will  im- 
prove the  looks  of  vour  Script  fiftv  per  cent 


totem 
with  II 


apital    T 
curve. 


Erase    pencil    lines 
jprove  your  Script. 


ight, 
vhich    will    furthe 


Publications  Keceived 


"  Pitman's  Twentieth  Century  Dictation 
Books  of  Business  Letters,"  a  complete  Man- 
Nal  for  the  I'se  of  Schools,  Colleges,  Teach- 
ers, and  Students  of  Shortluind  and  Tvpe- 
writing,  b\  Isaac  IMtioau  &  Sons,  33  Union 
Square.  Xew  York,  price  ,iO  cents,  is  a  well 
printed,  nicely  bound,  and  carefully  written 
work  of  168  pages. 

"The  Touch  Writer"  bV  J.  E.  Fuller,  pub- 
lished liv  The  Phonographic  Institute  Corn- 
pan  v.Ciuciunati.  (>.,  is  one  of  the  latest  and, 
as  Well  as  we  can  judge,  one  of  the  very  best 
publications  upon  the  up  to-date  subject 
learning  t>'pewriting  by  touch. 

"Like  Expressions"  bv  A.  B.  Black,  pub 
lished  bv  Scroll  Publishing  Companv,  Chi 
cago,  111;,  is"a  coTUijilation  from  Mother  to 
the  Present  Time"  of  similar  savings  in 
prose  and  poetry.  Mr.  Black  is  on  e\  idetlce 
of  a    penman    knowing  sonuthing   besides 
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merit 
price, 


THE    ORIGINAL    OF    THIS 


AND  CRISS-CROSS  LETTERING  BY  W.  F.  GlESSE- 
MAN.  FIFTEEN  YEARS  WITH  THE  CAPITAL  CITY 
COMMERCIAL    COLLEGE.    DES    MOINES,    IOWA. 


ihorthand' 

'   bv 

loxxille,  T. 

'tin.. 

il.licatioii. 

vest 

lU  li.ion.l. 

I'he 

thor.     The  w<.)rk  certainly  possesses 
,    Cloth,    112   pages,    gilt    side   stamp, 

$1.00. 

"Gregg's  Shorthand  Keadiug  Book  -No.  1," 
The  Gregg  Publishing  Comi.aiiy.  Chicago, 
111.,  price  fwenty-flve  cents,  contains  forty 
pages  of  typewriter  text  and  shorthand 
engraved  notes.  The  te.xt  we  find  to  be 
unusually  interesting  and  practical. 

"  Modern  and   Cp-to-date   !■ 
Jno.  .\.  .NcAUeii,  L.  L.  B.,  Ki 

pocket  in  size,  and  sulistaiil  ill  11>  III 
text  as  well  as  the  engraved  shorthand 
notes  are  in  phonetic  spelling— a  good  plan 
indeed.  The  book  is  rented,  not  sold.  Ad- 
dress the  author. 


Vertical  and 
Jlant 

in  loving 
juxtaposition  ; 

Thkse  Copy  Slips  are 
irranged   for  classes  of 
iioth  vertical  and  slant 
writers.  They  were  pub- 
lished for  the  exclusive 
use  of  classes  now  in  ses-        '^■' 
sion   at   the  Washington   Bu 
More  than  500  copies  were  s 
i.ssue.     Nolbiug  of  the  kind 
tempted.      The    cop 
unique,  hands 
ent  and  teach 


opy 


ru-s    lliKh  School. 
(1  the  first  day  of 
as  ever  before  at- 
and    exercises    form    a 
___d  convenient  folio  for  stud- 
Send  3.5c  (postal  note)  and   a 
11  be  mailed  you.  postpaid. 

PAUL  A.  STEELE,  AUTHOR  AND  TEACHER. 

BUSINESS  HIGH  SCHOOL,  WASHINGTOK,  0.  C. 


S.  M.  Blue,  a  view  ..f  whose  whiskered  hut 
youthful  face  appears  ahove,  preferred  to 
wait  until  his  penmanship  became  truly 
professional  before  allowing  any  of  it  to 
appear  in  penmanship  journals.  Now.  since 
he  has  made  his  debut,  we  predict  that  his 
masterful  and  inspiring  work  will  be  in  con- 
stant demand,  and  we  are  glad  to  announce 


that,  from  this  on,  something  from  his  pen 
will  appear  in  almost  every  number  of  the 
penman-Artist  and   Business  Eihca- 

TOK. 

While  his  best  efforts  in  the  line  <.f  busi- 
ness and  ornamental  script  are  probably 
not  excelled  by  any  other  penman  of  our 
time,  the  accompanying  signatures  repre- 
sents his  first  attempt  in  using  India  ink. 
Thick  India  ink,  which  must  be  used  in 
preparing  fork  for  photo-engraving,  so  as  to 
get  the  best  effects,  is  so  different  from  the 
other  ink.  penmen  use,  and  so  nuich  more 
ditWcult  to  handle,  that  it  always  proves  to 
be  a  stumbling  l>lock  to  the  young  penman  ; 
and  of  course  no  one  can  do  himself  justice 
with  it  at  first.  Then  again,  when  prepar- 
ing work  for  engraving,  young  penmen 
usually  get  "scared"  or  "rattled",  as  they 
term  it.  While  Mr.  Blue  is  not  exactly  one 
of  the  "scarey"  kind,  still  we  are  free  to  saj' 
that  the  work  presented  herewith  does  not 
show  his  highest  skill. 

Mr.  Blue's  early  life  was  that  of  the  average 
farmer  boy.  On  leaving  the  farm  he  entered 
the  Ohio  School  of  Business,  Dayton,  O., 
paying  for  his  tuition  by  doing  janitor  work^ 
He  then  came  to  Columbus  and  entered  the 
Zanerian  Art  College.  He  made  himself 
useful  from  the  beginning,  doing  anything 
there  was  to  be  done.     He  now  assists  in  the 


office  and  is  also  assistant  teacher,  and  is 
making  himself  so  valuable  that  we  should 
dislike  very  much  to  see  him  go.  He  will 
remain  here,  however,  at  least  a  yearortwo. 

Mr.  Blue  is  small  in  stature,  being  only 
five  feet,  ffve  inches  in  height,  and  weigh- 
ing only  110  pounds;  but  he  can  throw  a  very 
heavy  shade  with  astonishing  ease. 

He  is  now  arranging  to  take  a  course  in 
English  in  Thompson's  Preparatory  School 
of  this  city  in  connection  with  his  other 
work.  Like  many  others  have  done,  he 
intends  to  use  his  penmanship  as  a  means 
in  securing  a  good  educatfon.  His  great 
aim  in  life,  however,  lies  along  penmanship 


He 


id 


timarried,  although 
ire  than  one  young 


young  yet  ai 
we  understand  that 
lady  has  an  eye  on  him. 

He  enjoys  fair  health,  is  a  young  man  of 
good  habits,  a  hard  worker,  and  possesses  as 
unich  ambition  as  was  ever  stored  up  in  an 
equal  amount  of  brain  and  brawn.  He 
must  be  another  Madarasz.  Nothing  short 
of  the  chanvpionship  badge  for  at  least  ten 
years  will  satisfy  him. 

His  skill  is  purelv  the  result  of  Zanerian 
Methods  of  Teaching,  and  he  is  but  another 
exanijile  of  tht-  fact  that  they  produce  the 
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RNAAVENTAL 
DESIGN 


Women  can  learn  at  home,  in 
pare  hours  and  at  small  ex- 
pense, to  make  salable  designs 
embroidery,    wall    paper, 
iua  decoration,  carpets  and 
other  textiles,  book  covers, 
menus,  etc.  Circular  free. 
Students  earn  while  learn- 
ing.    Our  course,  cov- 
ering same  ground  as 
resident  art  schools,  is 


Taught  by  Mail 
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Program  of  tbc 

Kansas   State    Penmanship    J1s= 
sociation 

Holton,  Kans.,  Dec.  S,  19OO 


.■"lOKNIXli    SE.SSION,  9  A.    M. 


1.      Ml 


Ad.lr,--   .,f   \\\-liniiie-E.  X.Johnson, 
Presi.l.iii  e\inii)lnll  liiiversitv,  Holton. 

3.  K,-.-i„.n-i'    ti.    Wrkciiiie- S.   B.    Fahne- 

StOCk.  MfPlRTSl.ll  tc.llciic. 

4.  IViiMKiii^hip  :it    Ihiskell    Institute  — C. 

E.  Birih.  Hiiskt-n  1  ii-t  it  utf,  l.awiftice. 

5.  Is  rsxch..l,,i;\  Hint-licial  t..  l.earnini; 
Pennuiiis|,i|,-:  1..II.  I  hius;uM,  tiri-at  West- 
ern ColU-w.  Ccncirdiii.  Disciissiiiii  — E.  G. 
Greenkaf.  Al.iU-iiL-;   K.  K.  Koper.  Lawrence. 

6.  Art  in  Peinnaiisliiij  -  F.  \V.  Taniblvn, 
Kansas  City.M,..  1  )isi  iission  - \V.  H.  Quack- 
enblisli.  Lawrence  Bus.  CrJlege;  Daisv  K. 
Miller.  Lincoln.  Kansas. 

7.  Kvciluti.in  ,)f  .^l,>(lern  Penmanship- C. 
W.  K'ansom.  Central  Bus.  College,  Kansas 
Cit\.  M.i  lii-<  i.ssion-C.T.  Smith,  Kansas 
Cit\  liii-  I  cll.^e;  M.  A.  Albin,  Strickler's 
Bu;.  1  .ilh  ^c',   Icpeka. 

8.  Nuiiruil  .■^lethods  .in  Writing— State 
Xornial  Professor.    Discussion  —  General. 

.\l-rERNOON    SESSION,  2   P.  ?1. 

1.     Music. 

'-'.    The  Value  of  Professional  Co-operation 

—  G.  A.  Hoffman,  Campliell  University.  Dis- 
cussion —  General. 

3.  Movement  Drills  Adapted  to  the  Needs 
of  the  Countv  Teacher- S.  B.  Falmestock. 
Discussi.Mi  -  Georne  Allen.  Jackson  Co.:  J. 

F.  McColfiin,  Jacks,, n  Co. 

4.  Practical  Illustration  -  W.  W.  Gray, 
Campbell  Universitv.  Discussion  -  L.  ft. 
Hausman. 

5.  Music. 

«.  ll(,w  I  Start  a  Class  in  Writing-C.  H. 
Shattuck,  Campbell  t^niversity.  Discus- 
sion —  General. 

7.  Writimjin  Citv  Schools  —  A.  X.  Palmer, 
Cedar  Kapids,  la."  Discussion  -  H.  A.  An- 
derson, Great  Western  College;  W.  H. 
Starke,  Sterling. 

8.  Are  Drawing  and  Writing  Sister  Arts? 

—  C.  P.  Zaner,  Zimerian,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
(Paper  to  be  read).  Discussion  — G.  E. 
Spohn.Salina. 

9.  When  to  Introduce  the  Pen  in  Public 
Scho,,l  W.)rk  W.  W.  Cooney,  Whiting, 
Kans.     I  >iscussi<,Ti  —  General. 

lU.    Oni-stion  li,i.x-S.  B.  Fahnest,,ck. 
IL     fiusiness  Meeting. 
12.     .\,li,,urtinient. 


Obituary 


PKOFESSOK   K\ERKTT  E.  S.VLSER 

On  the  evening  of  ( )ctober  Htli,  at  Emporia, 
Kansas,  Profess,, r  Salser  passed  away  from 
earth.  He  fought  f,,r  three  weeks  against 
theravagesof  tv|)li,,i,l,  l>nt  his  stren^rth  was 
not  sufficient  an,l  ;,t  l,i-i  li,-  -n,  .iinibed 
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ris,  large  salaries. 

PKOF.  J.  C.  STEIXER, 

Lexinuto.n,  kv. 


From  the  Tar  West 

Enclosed  find  $l.tKi  f,ir  the  PE-\?i.\N-Aktist 
\M)  BusiNE.s.s  Ei>rc.\Tok  one  year.  You 
ire  publishing  a  class  journal  of  which  the 
profession  may  justly  feel  proud. 

J.  P.  WIL.SON,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Pres.  Wilson's  Modern  Bus.  College. 


iri,,n.  Luilington,  Mich. 
tii,n:il  XfUK.  Elkhart,  Ind. 

I'eircr   ScJiinil  Aliiiiiiii  J„iirtiuJ.   Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The  lleeA/i-  Sjjfjiceriuii,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Tumpu  College  Jonrnul,  Taini>a.  Fla. 

Heuhl's  College Joiirtiiil,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  ^ 

The  Pritctical  Educator,  Springfield'  III. 

The   Butte   Bnsinesti    Educator,  Butte, 
Mont. 

The  Journal,  Grand  Kapids,  Mich. 


"  HloderQ  aqd  Dp-to-Date  snortijaqd " 

a  very  small  volume,  will  almost  go  in  the  vest 
pocket,  but  it  is  Shorthand  boiled  down  to  essen- 
tials, (contains  no  rubbish,  omits  nothing  need- 
ful,) and  for  $5.00  you  can  get  the  book  and 
one  lesson  each  week  by  mail  for  one  month. 
Order  at  once.  Address,  JOHH  A.  McALLEH, 
Pabllsher,  309  Church  Ave.,  west,  Knoxville.  Tenn. 


nflRlON  /NORHAL  COLLEQE. 


Hegular  Periodicals. 


Southiifsteru     Schoi 
ilUe,  Tenn. 

Practical    Educ 


Mi 


uniul,    Xasl 
Minneapoli 


M'estern  Penman,  Cedar    Rapids,   Iowa 
The  School  Bulletin,  Syracuse,  X.  Y. 
Penman's   Art  Journal,    2U2  Broadwa\- 
N.  Y.- 
McKee's  Shorthand  Magazine,  Buftalo 

Pitman's  Phonetic  Journal,  Xew  Yorl 
and  London. 

Trpeu-riter  and  Phonograijhic  World 
102Vulton  St.,  X.  Y.  Citv. 

Pitman's  Shorthand  Weekly,  London 
HIngland. 

Art  Education,  123  Fifth  Ave.,  X.  Y.  C\X\ 

The  Advertising  World,  Columbus,  ( >." 

The  Practical  Age,  .Moliiie,  111. 

Science  a-  Industry,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Spare  Time  Study,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Increase  YourSalary 

s,ii,l   i;.  .■.■„l>fuj-.'(  „j,„ilhv-  tniil 
"THE  BOOK-KEEPER." 


E.  H.  BEACH, EonoR,    ;'';;;'"';',!',";  „;;;„";;^  'il'iuimi^k" 

lightmnt,-L-ak-,ili.ii..i,-,..ir   Ji.oo  a  year. 

The  Book-Eeeper  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd., 

38  Campan  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

SilbstriWrs  t.,  tllK  Hu.iK  Kkki-kk  , .-,  ,-ivf  n  uei  lill,-iit,^ 
of  iiieiiiber»lii|i  lii  The  Kook-Keepkk  sufply  Club  wliich 
entitleM  tlielil  to  .speL-ial  discounts  ou  ottlce  supplies. 


Marion,  Ind.,  Sept.  ii,  1900. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Stevenson, 

President  Penmen's  Pub.  Co., 
Emporia,  Kansas. 
Dear  Sir  :— 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  advanced  pamphlet  of 
penmanship  work  today,  and  have  carefully  ex- 
amined it,  and  think  it  the  most  complete,  prac- 
tical, and  suggestive  work  I  have  ever  seen  in  that 
line.  I  have  nearly  every  publication  and  special 
work  on  penmanship,  and  I  sincerely  believe 
yours  to  be  the  most  practical  of  all.  1  have  two 
very  large  classes  in  penmanship,  and  shall  have 
occasion  to  use  your  valuable  publication. 

Thanking  you  for  the  complimentary  copy,  I 
am.  Yours  very  truly, 

O.  W.  Ford, 
.Vg'r  Com'l  Dep't  M.  X  College. 


The  above  is  a  sample  of  the  many  letters  re- 
ceived daily.  The  company  is  composed  of  teach- 
ers of  penmanship— 40  at  this  time.  There  is 
still  some  stock  tnr  sale  at  par,  to  teachers  of 
penmanship  only. 


PRICE  LIST. 

Advanced  Tablet,  16  pages  instructions,  28 

letter  page  cuts,  by  mail-. $  ,20 

Grammar  School,  Intermediate  and  Pri- 
mary Tablets  in  preparation. 

One  ream  of  Superior  Letter  Paper 1.25 

Address  ; 

W.  C.  STEVENSON,  Pres.  P.  P.  Co. 
Port  Deposit,  Md.,  or  Emporia,  Kans. 


newspaper  Illustrating  — Practical  Perspective  ~  T«  Jl«  Porter,  ebicagOt  Illinois^ 


Perspective  as  a  scietife  is  alnmst  an  iiiexhaustihk-  >iil)ji.-i.t .  inai^much  as  its  uses,  nilrs.  and  principles  wit  h  their  va 
lions,  which  now  fill  hundreds  of  vohinies,  would  make  it  an  unnecessary  waste  of  space  to  attempt  a  discourse  on 
here.  To  acquire  all  this  knowledge  is  not  essential  to  the  success  of  a  newspaper  artist  nor  even  to  the  best  of  book  an 
illustrators,  but  in  its  practical  form  as  applied  to  good  drawing,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  elementary  perspectivi 
studied.  Elementary  perspective  is  that  part  which  treats  of  the  two  little  subjects  known  as  the  Horixon  line  and  the 
points.  Any  good  l.)Ook  on  perspective  (available  in  all  public  libraries),  will  enable  one  to  master  its  teaching  in  a  few 
next  important  thing  is  observation.  There  are  students  who,  being  self-conscious  in  his  or  her  power  of  observing,  are 
things  they  look  at.  Xo  doubt  the>-  \nnk,  but  they  do  not  see.  for  when  they  see  they  draw;  it  is  one  and  the  same  thin 
how,  and  reason  wh>-. 
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This  is  a  pen  sketch  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Porter 
(made  by  himself  from  a  mirror  reflection). 
whose  lessons  in  newspaper  sketching  are 
now  appearing  in  this  journal.  Mr.  Porter 
was  born  in  Canada,  came  to  Chicago  at 
the  age  of  three,  and  will  vote  this  fall  for 
the  first  time  After  completing  the  gram- 
mar course  in  the  public  schools  he  began 
work  in  a  wholesale  dry  goods  house.  While 
thus  employed  he  spent   his  odd   minutes 


and  evenings  sketching  street  and  freight 
yard  scenes,  public  buildings,  river  docks, 
etc.  Nature  has  l>een  his  principal  school, 
and  inclination  his  teacher. 

Mr.  Porter  divides  his  time  between  news- 
paper illustrations  and  illustrating  books  of 
fiction.  Ashis  workin  the  lessons  herewith 
indicate,  he  has  splendid  ability,  both  nat- 
ural and  acquired,  for  one  of  his  age.  In- 
deed, we  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
be  one  of  America's  leading  artists  a  few 
years  hence.  Mr.  I*orter  has  an  enviable 
start  and  we  wish  him  all  he  and  his  talents 
deserve. 


Commercial  Man  iOanted 


Wa 


An 


man  of  experience,  who  is  capable  of 
managing  a  Business  College.  Must 
be  able  to  furnish  good  references, 
(lood  salary  to  the  right  party. 


FREE!     FREE!      FREE! 


This  special  offer  will  last  only  a  short  (ime 
Send  me  17  cents  and  1  will  send  you  one  dozen 
unexcelled  cards  written  fresh  from  my  pen. 

Vonr  money  refunded  if  equalled.  A  flourished 
specimen  furnished  free  with  order.  L&ssotis  by 
nii'fl  cheap. 

F.  E.  BALD.  Penman. 
P.  O.  Station  46.  Washington,  D.  C. 


FREE  NIGHT  SCHOOLS 


Information  with  reference  td  running  success- 
ful evening  classes  in  bookkeeping,  either  as  a 
college  or  as  an  individual,  which  may  result  in 
winning  you  numerous  friends  and  making  you 
many  dollars,  will  be  received  by  addressing 

PROF.   E.   E.  GARDNER, 
Battle  Creek  College.  Battle  Creek,  Mich 

You  should  state  detinitely  your  situation  an4 
intentions.    Also  enclose  stamp. 


c^dRe'Beiun^iirv-^CvUi^  and  Qulww^^  &Utc4itto^^^ 


Jlutomatic  Cettcring 


BY 


number  Tour 

\V.   HESS,  OTTAWA.   TM.. 


To  make  sea  foam,  we  use  Nn.  '_'  shading 
pen  and  pink  ink,  making  small  letters  one 
ineh  and  "caps"  one  and  three-quarter 
inches  high.  This  is  right  size  for  all  letters 
made  with  No.  2  shading  <ir  marking  pen. 
Please  remember  it.  too. 


You  have  lieeii  instructed  how  to  make 
scrolls,  etc.  Now  you  might  try  makitig^ 
same  with  Xo.  2  marking  pen,  white  ink  on 
black  !>oard  as  explained  in  October  issue: 
you  might  also  use  same  pen  with  adhesive 
ink  and  apply  tlock  to  same,  while  ink  is 
still  wet. 


mfEH 


The  card,  early  winter  styles,  we  first 
letter  the  words  with  the  marking  pen, 
paying  no  attention  whatever  to  shades. 
Winter  is  made  with  Xo.  2  marking,  early 
and  fall  with  Xo.  1  marking,  using  black  ink 
on  renter  line,  red  for  other-two. 


J    \J-ay'}-7t.e,<£z^^T</'n^ — 


^^:ii^_ 
^£^ 


L^4..--C^-z^<...^j^Z^^J^tZ^  'y;^a 


a^rz.^y'i^ 


BUSINESS    PENMANSHIP    BY    A.    R.    KLOTTEN. 


When  your  black  is  thorou^hli'  (Irt.x^itU 
a  Xo.  2  or  3  plain  pen  reshade  lower  half  of 
winter  using  pink  ink  and  then  when 
through  with  lower  half  reshade  upper  in 
same  manner,  using  a  bright  yellow. 

Our  lesson  on  Zanerian  Alphabets  did  not 
show  up  as  well  as  we  expected,  Ijut  we 
would  like  to  impress  on  you  the  fact  that 
with  the  marking  pen  in  all  sizes  and  shad- 
ings—1.  2  and  H  — 3-0U  can  do  the  best  and 
most  practical  work.  The  business  world 
demands  a  letter  that  can  V)e  read  at  a 
glance,  and  many  shaded  letters  madewitli 
ntlier  pens  than  those  named,  are  not  plain. 
In  future  lessons,  barring  a  few  alphabets, 
we  will  endeavor  to  show  you  in  a  few  orna 
mental  pieces  and  show  cards,  that  prac- 
tical and  also  lettering  of  a  high  order  can 
be  done  with  this  pen. 

For  the  benefit  of  man^'  teachers  who  will 
take  issue  with  us,  we  will  say  that  at 
Detroit  convention  we  will  have  a  small 
exhibit. 

In  October  issue  note  by  editors  should 
have  been  Scents  in  stamps. 

Now  try  your  hand  on  sea  foam  and  then 
go  out  and  sell  it  to  your  barl>er  for  a 
quarter. 


Jl  Strong  Ccstimonial 

MCCONNELSVILLE,  OHIO.  Oct.  2ii,  'IHI. 
MESSRS.  ZAXER  &   BLOSEK. 
Columbus.  Ohio. 

GENTT.E?IEN:  The  November  number  of 
The  PEx?rAx  Artist  a^h  Btstness  Edi - 
CATOR  at  hand,  and  I  wish  to  be  placed  on 
record  as  one  of  its  most  enthusiastic 
readers. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Barber  is  a  timely,  vig- 
orous presentation  of  the  subject  which 
should  be  read  bvevervconiniercial  teacher 
in  the  V.  S.  We  are  as  a  whole  incHiK-d  to 
\>v  too  narrow-minded,  and  the  time  will 
soon  be  here  when  the  commercial  teacher 
who  has  not  Hcollegeeducationor  its  eciuiv- 
aleiit.will  l.elost  in  the  shnt^le  and  no  one 
will  tyke  the  trouble  to  pick  liitn  up  again. 
Such  articles  as  Mr.  Barber's  will  make  us 
take  an  invent.>ry  of  ourselves,  and  may 
put  us  on  the  road  to  future  success. 

You  are  giving  us  a  j<)urnal  well  worthy 
of  its  name,  and  you  have  my  best  wislies 
for  a  continuance  of  the  prosperity  you  so 
justly  deserve. 

Fraternallv  vours, 

IL.  E,  Stacy. 

Secy.  Muskingum  Valley  Business  School. 


Send 


Tiie  Finest  in  me  worm 


Cards  in  the  world.     Enclose  a  2^ 

tage.    Trv  iis  and  see. 

BOSTON  PEH  ART  CO.,  South  Boston,  Mass 
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Cessons  in  Practical  Uertical  Penmanship 


By  E.  E.  UTTERK.\CK,  Director  Manual  Trail 


Dr 


ng  and  Writing,  Atlanta  (Ga.i  Public  Schools. 


The  first  word  in  this  plate  of  copies  is  a  good  movement  e.xercise  as  well  as  a  review  of  principles  previously  presented.  Begin 
by  writing  the  word  six  times  in  one  minute.  Do  not  raise  the  pen  nor  move  the  arm  rest  until  the  word  has  been  finished:  then 
dot  the  i's  and  cross  the  t's.  Work  on  the  capital  .S  at  a  moderate  speed  until  the  motion  becomes  easy.  Start  with  a  very  short  line 
or  dot  and  do  tiot  be  afraid  of  making  the  letter  too  crooked.  Bring  the  curve  in  the  lower  part  as  far  to  the  right  as  the  beginning 
of  the  upper  part.    Write  the  word  "Saturday"  from  ten  to  fifteen  times  per  minute. 

The  capital  I,  is  nearly  the  same  as  S,  the  princiijal  difference  being  in  the  curvature  and  direction  of  the  downward  stroke. 
Study  and  practice  the  letter  carefully,  attempting  to  make  the  loop  at  the  base  nearly  horizontal.  In  the  word  "  Lagging,"  notice 
the  dilTerence  between  the  two  connecting  g's  and  discover  the  reason  for  the  difference. 
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Cessons  in  Sepia  Sbadina 
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number  Four 
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After  carefully  outlining  thequinc 
then  sliadinj;  it  with  a  medium  hard  pencil, 
at  first  a  thin  tint  of  paint  is  quickly  spread 
over  the  whole  drawing  as  in  figure  1  ;  the 
pencil  lines  will  probably  show  through, 
Xext'place  quick  a  streak  of  thick  sepia  on 
the  shaded  edges  as  indicated  in  hgure  -  ; 
then  rapidly  as  possible  take  all  the  paint 
out  of  the  brush  by  touching  it  to  the  blot- 
ter, then  dampen  it,  and  spread  this  black 
streak  of  sepia  gradually  over  toward  the 
light  side  of  the  drawing,  watching  to  touch 
the  brush  to  the  blotter  often  to  keep  it  from 
dragging  the  full  black  color  clear  across 
the  drawing.  Do  this  blending  ver>-  care- 
full  by  little  strokes  along  the  edge  of  the 
thick  paint,  as  was  done  to  get  figure  :t. 

Of  course  this  streak  of  black  color  must 
be  started  to  blending  before  it  begins  to 
dry  else  it  will  leave  edges  showing 
through  the  most  careful  after  work. 

After  blending,  let  it  dry  before  touch- 
ing it.  and  then  if  not  satisfactor>-,  try 
another  wash  or  "  coat.  "    While  waiting  for 


the  right  1 

work  at  the  blend 

stems.     Follow  this  plan  of  washing  in 

tint  over  another,  getting  the  lightest  c( 

on  first,  and  the  very  darkest  spots  last. 

remeinl>ering  all  the  time  that  one  "  cc 

must  be  dry    before  attempting    to  put 

the  next. 
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BY    H.    E.    WYCAL,    CLEVELAND.    OHIO. 


JIrt  Paraarapbs. 

Art  not  less  eloquentl\  thaTi  liter:iture 
teaches  her  children  to  vener:ite  the  single 
eye.-WilluK.tt. 

.\rt  may  make  a  suit  of  clothes,  but  nat- 
ure must  produce  a  nuiu.— Hume. 

-\rt  mav  err.  but  nature  cannot  miss.— 
liry.k-M. 

.\rt  rests  on  a  kind  of  religious  sense,  on 
a  deep,  steadfast  earnestness  ;  and  on  this 
account  It  unites  so  readily  with  religion.— 
Goethe. 

The  world  without  a-rt  would  be  a  great 
wilderness. 

.\rt  is  noble,  but  the  sanctuarv  of  the 
human  soul  is  nobler  still.-\V.  Winter. 

He  that  seeks  popularitv  in  Art  closes 
the  door  on  his  own  genius  :  as  he  must 
tieeds  paint  for  other  minds,  and  not  tor  his 
.wii.-Wasliington  Allston. 

Cetnus  does  what  it  must  and  talent 
I  Iocs  what  it  can.— Owen  Meredith. 

Iti  morals,  as  in  art,  saying  is  nothing, 
doing  is  all.— Renam. 

Sculpture  is  the  art  of  discarding  super- 
fluities.-A.  Canova. 

.Nature  is  God's.  Art  is  man's  instru- 
ment.—Sir  T.  Overbury. 

(Jenius  une.xtended  is  no  more  genius 
than  a  bushel  of  acorns  in  a  forest  of  oaks. 
Ilenr>  Ward  Beecher. 

ARTIST- 

MT.  MORRIS  COLLEGE, 

MT.  MORRIS,  ILL. 
CARD  WRITING  A  SPECIALTY. 

Cai-ds  written  (anj'  Dame),  either  plain,  medium  or 
flourished  at  10  cts.  per  dozen.  Colored  cards  written  in 
white  ink.  all  the  rage.  2n  cts.  per  dozen.  Kifteen  year's 
e.xpei-ience.  Hundreds  of  Testimonials.  A  trial  order  will 
i-nnvince  you  that  we  are  leaders  in  the  profession.  Cir- 
culars ot  our  Art  Work,  Supplies,  and  lessons  by  cor- 
respondence, P'RKK. 

Jouch  JypevfHting 

A  new  edition   of    tiie    ■ 

to  Typewriting,"  contair 

tions  and  practice  lessen 

writing  after   the   verv 

methods,  is   being   issued.     It    von    have 

not  seen  the 

"Complete  Quide 
to  Jypevfriting" 

send  for  it.  It  niavbe  used  for  either  the 
touch  or  sight  method.  It  is  the  newest, 
the  most  practical,  the  best  thing  on  the 
subject.  Price,  $1.00.  To  teachers  for 
examination,  50c.    Address, 

MEHAN    &    McCAULEV, 

Des^Moines,  Iowa. 


omplete  Guide 
ig  full  instruc- 
in  touch  tvpe- 
est    and    latest 
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Speeimetis  Keeeived  ' 

p.  R.  Fulnier,  Rid^wav.  Pa.,  rpiieweil  his 
subscription  to  the  PEXM.W-.XktIST  .\Nn 
BUSINESS  EDLCATdK  and  enclosed  some 
specimens  ot  writing,  flourishing;  and  letter- 
ing which  show  much  more  than  ordinary 
talent. 

Mr.  Harrv  Cements,  ptipil  of  Prof.  \V.  S. 
Ashlev.  of  file  Bowling  Green,  rKy.)  Busi- 
ness colk-KO  sent  a  pen  drawing  of  a  build- 
ing showing  unusual  talent  for  one  of  his 
age.  which  is  hut  thirteen  years. 

F.  S.  Heath,  Concord,  X.  H..  throws  a  miill 
of  more  than  ordinary  dash  and  grace.  The 
specimen  before  us  is  quite  beautiful. 

Miss  Cora  .\.  Young,  Forest  City,  Iowa, 
writes  an  unusually  practical  hand  as  evi- 
denced bv  the  specimen  before  us.  She  is 
introducing  simplified  writing  with  good 
results  in  the  schools. 

Marvelouslv  fine,  describes  the  character 
of  Round  Hand  Script  recently  received 
from  Mr.  George  Edward  Ruggles,  of  Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Cards  and  letter  received  from  J .  F.Caskey, 
Marion,  Ohio,  reveal  that  he  is  possessed 
with  more  than  ordinary  skill.  His  writing 
is  very  beautiful  indeed. 

R.  C.  King,  principal  of  the  commercial 
department  of  Cedar  Valley  Seminary, 
Osage,  la.,  writes  an  ornamental  hand  that 
possesses  some  points  of  excellence  that 
are  hard  to  excel.  They  are  lightness  of 
touch,  delicacy,  and  seeming  ease  of  execu- 
tion. We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  full- 
page  letter,  the  effect  of  which  is  very  pleas- 
ing. 

W.  W.  Fry,  Deland,  Fla.,  surprised  us  with 
a  specimen  of  ornamental  penmanship,  it 
being  much  finer  than  we  were  aware  he 
could  execute.  The  specimen  indicates  that 
Mr.  Fry  could  easilv  become  a  master  in  the 
ornate",  if  he  were  to  make  that  a  speciaUy. 

E.  A.  Mason,  Burnt  Corn,  Ala.,  sends  some 
cards  written  in  the  artistic  style. 

W.  S.  Chamberlain,  penman  in  Eaton  & 
Burnett's  Business  College,  Baltimore,  Md., 
and  an  old  friend  of  the  editors,  sent  a  list 
of  twelvi-  suliscriiitions  to  the  PENMAX- 
Artisi  ani>  BrsiNESs  EurcATDR  and 
with  it  a  verv  well  written  letter  in  the  or- 
namental stjle.  Mr.  Chamberlain  does  a 
regular  engrossing  and  pen  work  busine.ss 
in  connection  with  his  teaching. 
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O.  E.  Hovis,  penman  in  Brvant,  Stratt.in 
&  Smith's  Business  College,  Warren,  Ohio, 
sent  a  letter  in  the  ornamental  stvle  that 
shows  much  ability. 

S.  McVeigh. of  the  Bliss  Business  College, 
X<trth  Aclams.  Mass..  is  turning  out  pupils 
whose  writing  almost  ranks  with  that  of 
manv  profissi,.n:ils,  .Sonieornamental  writ- 
ing from  \V.  (',.  Carter  and  E.  F.  Whitmore, 
both  students  of  Mr.  McVeigh,  show  that 
tliev  have  been  receiving  a  high  order  of 
instruction,  and  also  that  both  have  the 
material  in  them  to  become  as  fine  as  our 
lan<l  ]>Ms^is><--,  Mr.  McVeigh  also  enclosed 
some  u'niil  I  Mi~iin~- writing  movement  ex- 
rren   B.  Ha- 


'riiM~.  11,-1 


Flogu 


id  Paul  H. 


tier. 


Some  of  the  easiest  vertical  ^ 
have  ever  seen  recentU- came  frr 
of  Mr.  C.  E.  Towne,  Supervisor  of 
the  Zanesville  (Ohio)  Public  Scli^ 

Her! 


iting 


rt  W.  English,  principal  of  the  com 
rcial  department  of  the  Mt.  Carmel,  Pa. 
;h  school,  sends  specimens  of  writiiij 
le  by  pupils  which  indicate  that  the>'  art 
the  right  road  to  successful  handwriting 


3f.  S.3K.      ^„t.)/ 


COMBINATIONS    AND     BUSINESS     PENMANSHIP    BY 


BURNETTE. 


Keeent    ndoptions  of  Isaac  Pitman's 
Shorthand 

The  Isaac  Pitman  phonographv  and 
■■Complete  Phonographic  InstVuctof"  has 
recentlv  been  adopted  in  the  following 
schools  and  colleges:  Kansas  Citv  iMo.i 
Manual  Training  High  Sch..ol  ;  State  .\gri 
cultural  College.  Fort  Collins,  Colo.  ;  West 
Side  High  School  for  women.  New  York 
Citv  :  Harlem  1'.  W.  C.  -\..  New  York  Citv  : 
Home  Corresp.mdence  School,  Springfield, 
Mass.  ;  Baptist  Fenuile  Cniversitv,  Raleigh, 
.\.  C.  :  Mound  Citv  Business  College.  St. 
L.iuis,  .Mo.:  Ventura  iCal.i  High  School  ; 
.^niford  (Me. I  High  Sclio,)!  ;  WestHeld  llnd.i 
High  School  :  Redding  iCal.l  High  Scho.il  : 
Hesser  School  of  Business.  Manchester,  N. 
H.  :  Pictou  I  X.S.I  Academv  :  Xormal  Col- 
lege. Basic  Citv.  Va.  ;  Danville  (Va.l  Com- 
mercial College  ;  Xational  Park  Seminarv. 
Forest  Glen.  Md.,  and  High  Schools  of  Stapl'e- 


n  mah  note 

Burlington,  I.\.,  Oct.  25, 1900. 
.Mk.  E.  E.  G.WI.ORIi,  Beverlv,  Mass. 
De.\U'    Frienii    GavlorI):     There    came 

into  mv  possession  a  da\'  or  two  ago  a  copv 
ofthePENM.W    \Kiisr  AMI  lirsiNKSs  EIJ- 

fC.\T(lK,  the    r..iitrnt~    ,,f    wliirli    stnuk    me 


ng  t( 
ste.l  \ 


doiihlt 


.vhiii  I  I'Mt.il  tli:it  th. 
Di-partment  is  uml.r  vour  editorial  supervi- 
sion. I  ;ini  delighted  to  know  that  you  are 
striking  a  high  note  in  the  interest  of  busi- 
ness education.  Keep  riglit  on  along  that 
line  and  ti\"e  >'ears  hence  business  educa- 
tion will  be  on  a  much  higher  plane  in  this 
countrv  than  it  is  today.  That  article  on 
the  ■■Coiiimircial  High  School  Course,"  bv 
Mr.Dogi;.tt  is  worth  more  than  the  price  of 
a  year'-  -ul .-.  i  i  pt  i.  .n  to  the  journal.  I  will 
see  to  it  iiiirrh-,li:it.-l\-  that  mv  name  is 
placed  on  tin-  -uli-cription  list  of  the  pub- 
lisher. \erv  cordially  yours, 

J.  A.  White. 
Commercial  Dept.,  Burlington  High  School 


PENMANSHIP    FROM    THE    MC  KINNEY    (TEX.)    PRACTICAL    BUSINESS    COLLEGE. 
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Cessons  in  engrossina  —  By  1$.  Ol.  Kibbe,  ISI  Cremont  Street,  Boston,  mass.  —  number  Tour. 

Siiiiu- niuulhs  ;it:u  we  prepii  red  a  tVw  lessuns  in  fiiKn>s<iin{  fur  this  publicatiim  and  its  editors  have  expressed  the  wish  tliat  we 
CDiitinue  them  itidetinitelv,  drteriiijj  us  current  funds  in  renunieration.  This  is  enterprise  beyond  what  we  have  ever  known  iif  a  pen- 
tnan's  paper,  and  we  accept  the  offer.  We  shall  bring  to  the  execution  of  our  task  a  modest  amount  of^kill,  many  years  of  experience, 
and  an  earnest  desire  to  be  helpful  to  those  who  shall  peruse  our  lessons. 

In  this  lesson  we  give  the  capitals  and  stuall  letters  of  the  hand  illustrated  in  the  three  preceding  lessons.  Considerable  practice 
is  required  before  uniformity  in  slope  can  be  secured  without  slope  lines,  which  may  be  used  at  first.  The  finger  movement  is  largely 
used  in  the  execution  of  this  hand,  but  an^■  person  who  aims  to  be  an  engrosser  without  acquiring  a  masterv  of  all  the  movements  used 
in  writing  and  flourishing  will  wcrk  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

The  large  oval  in  D  is  tlie  most  ilitTicult  to  execute  and  will  come  iu  for  a  large  share  of  attention.  In  making  a  large  stem  as  it  occurs 
in  B.  F.  etc..  it  is  <|uite  difHcuIt  to  complete  the  curve  which  rests  on  the  base  line  and  outline  for  the  dot  which  finishes  it  without  lifting 
the  pen.  which  may  be  done.  By  a  large  stem  we  mean  one  an  inch  and  a  lialf  or  two  inches  long,  and  the  difficulty  is  mainly  in  bring- 
ing the  pen  from  the  heavy  shade  refpiired  to  a  hair  line. 

It  is  not  desirable  t.)  lift  the  pen  at  turns  following  shades,  but  a  clean  hair-line  is  required  audit  it  cannot  be  secured  without  lift- 
ing it  must  be  done.  In  i-.)nlast  line  of  copv  we  ha\e  illustrated  i  not  intentionall  v  i  this  difHcultv  in  writing  a  heavilv  shaded  hand, 
and  in  r  on  the  same  line  we  ha ve  cleaned  out  a  similar  thick  line  preparatorv  to  patching,  at  which  the  engrosser  nuist  be  an  expert, 
for  the  inan  does  not  live  skillful  enough  to  avoid  making  a  ba<l  line  at  times.  In  forming  the  the  upper  loops  we  usuallv  lift  the  pen  at 
head-line,  form  an  angle  and  co\er  it  with  the  shaile  on  the  downward  stroke.  The  little  clot  at  top  of  r  should  be  put  on  with  a  second 
stroke  after  making  the  shoulder.     Koran  illustration  ..f  these  points  seecop\. 


METHOD  OF  LEARNING  BUSINESS  WRITING. 

No  Fl,.iiii-lit-.  Plain.  Rapid,     olil  ,.r  Vouiif 
,|ill.kVv  k-^o  11  tu  write. 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER 
orilt-r  tu  .ulVLTti^e  and  introduce  the  ■E-ZV 
Mith.iil"  w,   will  Mnil  t.)  a  few  well  recoraineniled 
ei-siins  at    ea.li    Pust„ffi,?e  10  LKSSONS  FOR  SroO. 
Indinjr  tile   -E  ZY  Method"  Compenriii 


^ 


The 


tlu-sL-  Les: 
'  theii 


11    he  asked  to 

friends  and  to  send  a. 

ay  keep  the 


»  until  you  have  tried  the  Lesson^.  Send  50c  for 
"E-ZY  Method"  Compendium  and  Instrut-tions  so  you 
can  begin  ynur  Lessons  at  once.  No  Free  Lessons  or 
Samples  (Jiven  Away.  The  above  offer  is  limited  to  not 
moi-e  than  three  persons  in  each  community. 

Address. 

Bookkeeper's  8  Stenographer's  tss'n. 

COLUMBUS    OHIO. 


mm 


will    buy   a    well    E<|uippC 

Business  School  in  a  rii 


if  li 


th. 


ith 


ile-.     ('. 


ar  three   thousand  .lollar- 
;is  other  business.     A.ldres 

"A.  SNaJP," 

i-Artist  and  Knsincss  Kducatc 


—  OnCii  10  cents  — 

■<^K  Hi-  lafroclucterii  Samptc  of  my 
Neu)  Impraued-Auto.  Shading  Pen. 

"^  upcrior  in  tver\^  u;an  to  tht  old  sttjic. 

DDMT  puy 

■youp  Gutcmatic  ■6KadIiigPcii  Inks  and,  otK«r 
Supplies. unfil  \<ouKauc  had  rni{  prices. 

I  handle  cver\{thtnq  in  the  penman"*  linc^amplt 
-thccC  of  cclor*  Olid  circular  sent  for  fitamp,  " 

^.ei.l-au6t:,  ^'"*'"*'  ^c-Cluro\^V\a. 
66  RusKSt..  CTKiccicjo.lil. 


'DUCATIONJlTc 

ion  by  mall,  x.iti  ...al   [.niion 


.'u^ri°nl«.T'i..i 


The  Fountain  Pen  for  Book-keepers  and  Students. 

any  ordinary  business  steel  pen  which  < 


^placed  same  as  in  a  common  pen  holder 
Gold  pen  mav  be  used  if  desired.  Holder  made 
of  bist  hard  Rubber.  No  sharp  shoulders  to  hurt 
tinaers.  Neatest  holder  out.  Sent  post  paid  in 
Heat  box  with  grlass  filler  and  full  directions  for 
only  SI.  Two  for  tl.SO:  three  for  82.  Descriptive 
circular  for  stamp.        .\ddress  : 

J.  F.  HUTZLER.  Butler,  Pa. 


YQU  Can  Leam  to  DrskW 

*  ^^^^    Cutooiu  and  u      ..     -.      — 

Illustri„tiony  ByMail 

if  you  h6,ve  any  t&lent  for  drawing,  by 
a.  ihort  &od  practical  method  that  has 
been  lUCCeMfuUy  used  for  ten  years. 
INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION.  No 
printed  blanks.     Particulars  for  stamp. 


C.  L.  YOUNG.  Jr.  Colutnbuy,  Ohio. 


ISAAC   PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND. 

FIRST  «N   1837.     FOREMOST  EVER  SINCE. 

■•  I  have  been  a  practhioner  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  system  for  many  years  and  believe  it  is  superior 
to  any  other.  .\Ithough  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  many  fas!  and  accurate  writers  among 
the  users  of  the  various  Pitmanic  systems.  I  regard  this  fact  as  an  indorsement  for  the  Isaac  Pitman 
system,  because  'imitation  is  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery.'  I  can,  however,  trull 
am  not  acquainted  with,  nor  do  I  know  of  by  reputation  (excepting  two  veteran  Gu 
single  rapid  and  accur 


Ihfully 


that  I 


1  not  a  Pit 


follower, 
thi! 


initj 


such  do  not  exist,  but  I  do  know  they  are  not  conspicuo 

the  orthodox  manner  of  teaching  and  practising  Phonography  as  laid  down 

book  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  system,  v'        ""' 


not  follow  of  course 
I  am  a  firm  believe 
he  authorized 


plete  Phonographic  Instructor,' and  am  decidedly  of 

.'he'op'iiiion  thatVny'serious"  departure  therefrom  will  only  produce  harmful  results."— FK-\nk  D. 
Cl'RTls,  Official  Stenographer,  U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  New  \  ork. 

SECOND  EDITION  IN  PRESS. 

Pitman's  20th  Century  Dictation  Book  and  Legal  Forms. 

Containing    ijenuine  letters  used   in  .\merican    business  offices,   c  

Forms,  and  a  judicious  selection  of  practice  matter  for  general  dictation  Also  chapters  on  Spelling. 
Punctuation,  Capitalization,  and  Short  Practical  Talk-.  This  work  which  is  the  m-.^l  ,-om,,lf!r  of  its 
kind  is  speciallv  compiled  for  the  teacher,  the  beginner,  and  the  advanced  student,  and  all  progres- 
sive schools  without  reference  to  the  system  of  shorthand  taught.  256  pp.  Price,  stift  boards,  iSc: 
cloth,  $1.00.  To  teachers  and  schools  for  examination,  postpaid,  45c.  and  58c.  respectively.  Specimen 
pages  on  request. 


s.  Legal 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  Publishers, 


33    UNION   SQUARE, 
NEW  YORK. 


Fablitkirs  of  Isaac  PUmai'. 


i,ir,li,/,,r  InxIriirKir,  SI,. 


<3|9^fU^B&m1^(i^  and  Qvt)ime!^Sdi^^ 


Business  Ulritind  —  Present 
and  Future* 

READ  BEFORE  OHIO  ft  )?l?IEK*Cr.\T.    AXH 

SPECIAL  TEACHERS'  ASSOC! ATiON 

AT  SANDUSKY,  O. 

Wliy  slioiild  we  say  "  business  writitijj"  at 
iill?  Why  distinguish  between  Inisiness 
writing  and  any  other  kind?  Is  not  all 
writing,  more  or  less,  business  writing? 
Where  shall  the  line  be  drawn?  A  youn^g 
man  in  the  office  writes  to  his  "dearest," 
and  she  responds  in  kind.  Is  not  this 
"  business  ?"  Surely  the  girl  thinks  it  is,  and 
too  often  the  young  man  finds  it  to  be  a 
very  serious  business. 

Few  people  engage  in  the  work  of  writing, 
unless  there  is  some  business  connected 
with  it.  Of  course,  it  may  be  more  or  less 
important,  and  more  or  less  of  a  commer- 
cial nature,  or  it  may  be  purely  of  a  social 
or  friendly  character,  and  yet  it  is  business 
writing,  or  as  near  to  it  as  the  writers  are 
capable  of  approaching.  The  form  and 
style  of  the  letters  do  not  differ  materially 
from  the  strictly  commercial  communica- 
tion. I  mean  by  this,  that  few  people  culti- 
vate more  than  one  style  of  writing,  and 
that,  to  them,  is  business  writing. 

PENMEN  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  CONFUSION. 

There  is  a  class,  however,  that  does  culti- 
vate variety,  and  that  Is  the  class  known  as 
the  prefessional  penman.  He  writes  a  dif- 
ferent style  for  each  day  of  the  week  and 
regrets  that  the  week  is  so  short.  He 
deserves  much  credit  for  what  he  has  done 
and  is  doing,  in  the  great  task  of  improving 
the  world's  writing,  and  yet  I  believe  upon 
him  rests  the  responsibility  for  much  of  tlie 
confusion  \vhich  exists  in  the  field  of  pen- 
manship today,  and  which  exerts  a  strong 
influence  for  poor  writing. 

PREACH  ONE  THIN'ti  AND  PRACTICE 
ANOTHER. 

The  average  penman,  and  with  !iim  most 
of  the  penmanship  publications,  preaches 
the  doctrine  of  business  writing,  and  then 
proceeds  to  give  illustrated  lessons  in  any 
thing  l)ut  business  writing.  The  ultimate 
aim  of  the  work  is  lost  sight  of,  or  is  buried 
in  an  avalanche  of  promiscuous  so-called 
inovenient  drills. 

I.Ki.lKII.i'lV,  NOT  >IOVE?IEXT,  THE  CHIEF 
CONSIDERATK  )X. 

The  lirst  requisite  of  any  writing,  busi- 
ness or  otherwise,  is  le^ibilitj',  and  to 
secure  this  no  sacrifice  is  too  great.  All 
other  considerations,  such  as  speed,  beauty, 
movement,  etc.,  are  secondary,  for  if  legibil- 
ity be  absent,  the  writing  is  useless,  ilb 
matter  what  the  speed  or  movement  em- 
ployed. I'^pon  what  does  legibility  depend? 
Is  a  question  that  some  of  our  pennianistic 
lights  are  trying  to  solve  at  the  present 
time.  Does  it  depend  upon  hair  lines,  grace- 
ful curves,  clear-cut  shades,  and  a  few  eni- 
hollishnients  in  the  way  of  an  initial- or 
(inal  nourish?  Does  it  depend  upon  the 
inclination  to  the  right  of  a  line  drawn  at 
right  angles  to  tlie  base  line?  Does  it  depend 
upon  the  speed  or  movement  with  which 
it  is  e.xecuted?  I  df)  not  believe  it  depends 
upon  any  one.  or  all  of  these.  The  elements 
of  legilibility  are,  first,  distinctness  of  lines; 
second,  relative  positions  of  lines;  and 
third,  joinings.  The  first  is  secured  by  the 
use  of  a  coiirse  pen  and  a  firm  touch.  The 
second  and  third  govern  form,  and  are  ac- 
quired by  study  and  practice.  Kut  some 
one  says  '*  movement,  movement."  Yes, 
movonient   is  necessarv,  but   it  is  not  the 


chief  consideration.  It  is  a  means  to  an 
end  only,  and  the  end  is  legibility.  Former- 
ly, when  men  cut  grain  with  a  sickle  and 
threshed  it  with  an  instrument  called  a 
"nail."  it  was  regarded  quite  an  accom- 
|)lishment  to  be  able  to  handle  the  latter  so 
;is  to  get  the  best  results.  A  novice  could 
develop  plenty  of  movement,  but  unless 
the  movement  was  properly  controlled  and 
directed,  it  sometimes  proved  disastrous, 
not  only  to  the  man  swinging  the  "flail." 
but  to  the  co-worker  as  well.  It  was  re- 
garded very  important  that  no  more  move- 
ment be  developed  than  could  be  controlled 
and  directed,  and  I  believe  the  same  rule 
will  apply  with  equal  force  in  the  matter  of 
writing.  I  do  not  think  the  means  should 
be  exalted  above  the  end  sought. 

WHY  NOT  VERTICAL? 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  the  "Future 
Handwriting"  before  the  Federation  of 
Commercial  Teachers  in  Chicago  at  the 
meeting  held  in  1899,  Prof.  W.  N.  Ferris  said: 
"The  future  hand  writing  will  be  unshaded, 
simple  in  form,  of  medium  size  and  slant." 
Let  us  examine  this  statement  a  little.  Is 
it  true    that  the  future  handwriting    must 


s1:h 


If   ! 


V\\\ 


I'AI.MKIV,  \'ERTICAL,  AND  MUSCULAR. 
It  was  not  uiy  purpose  to  discuss  in  this 
|)aper,  the  merits  or  demerits  of  vertical 
writing,  but  since  the  handwriting  of  the 
future  is  under  consideration  and  Prof. 
Ferris  says  it  shall  not  be  vertical,  I  think 
it  no  harm  to  inquire  why  ?  Why  not  verti- 
cal, if  it  answers  the  requirements  of  the 
business  world  better  than  slant?  In  the 
same  article  quoted  from  above.  Prof.  Ferris 
said  that  any^intelligent  man,  who  could 
write  a  good,  rapid  slant  hand,  could,  in  a 
week's  time,  by  practicing  two  hours  a  day, 
learn  vertical.  He  declared  that  this  was  a 
sober,  carefully  made  statement.  If  the 
above  statement  be  true,  it  is  a  very  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  vertical,  for  we  will 
all.admit  that  the  slant  can  not  be  learned 
in  so  short  a  time.  Further  testimony  for  the 
vertical  is  furnished  hy  the  editor  of  the 
Western  Penman,  though  I  doulit  not  it  is 
unintentional  on  his  part.  Quoting  from 
Prof.  Palmer:  "Muscular  movement,  thor- 
oughly developed,  admits  of  the  easy  exe- 
cution of  rapid,  plain  writing  on  any  slant, 
forward,  vertical,  or  backhand."  This  is  a 
very  unexpected  admission  by  the  chief 
anti-vertical  advocate,  and  is  all  that  the 
vertical  people  have  been  contending  for. 
That  is,  that  the  vertical  can  be  written 
rapidly,  easily,  and  with  a  free  movement. 
These  points  conceded  bj'  the  opposition,  no 
further  ground  for  contention  is  left,  and 
the  way  seenis  open  for  the  harmonious 
advance  in  the  work  of  giving  the  rising 
generation  a  legible  handwriting,  and  one 
that  will  meet  the  requirements  of  an  ex- 
acting business  world. 

PEOPLK  WILL  DIFFER. 
There  has  been,  and  is  now,  too  nuich  un- 
friendly criticism  and  too  much  intolerance 
among  the  advocates  rrf  the  dififerent  styles 
of  writing.  People  always  have  diff'ered 
and  always  will,  but  there  should  be  har- 
mony as  to  the  essentials,  even  if  we  cannot 
agree  as  to  the  details.  All  writing 
teachers  aim  to  make  easy,  rapid,  legible 
writers.  These  are  the  fundamentals,  upon 
which  all  agree.  The  order  in  which  they 
are  acquired,  and  the  degree  of  each  ac- 
quired, are  not  so  important,  and  will  vary 
with  the  individual  learner. 

DO  BUSINESS  ?IEN  OPPOSE  VERTICAL? 

The  statement   that  the    business   world 
will  have  none  of  the   vertical,  needs  some 


explanation.  It  has  been  said  that  "  a  half 
truth  is  as  bad  or  worse  than  a  falsehood,'' 
and  when  some  of  our  anti-vertical  friends 
say  that  the  business  men  are  opposed  to  the 
vertical,  and  that  the  teachers  are  con- 
demning it,  they  probably  mean  that  some 
business  men  and  some  teachers  do  not 
like  it.  But  the  efl'ect  of  the  statement  is 
misleading  and  not  in  accordance  with 
the  facts.  School  boards,  as  a  rule  are 
composed  almost  entirely  of  business 
men.  OccasionalU-  a  professional  man 
is  found,  but  he  too  should  know 
the  demands  of  business  pretty  well.  But 
bankers,  merchants,  bookkeepers,  business 
managers,  in  fact  the  very  highest  class  of 
business  men  are  found  on  our  boards  of 
education,  and  it  is  in  the  public  schools 
that  vertical  has  its  strongest  hold.  Does 
this  indicate  that  business  men  oppose  ver- 
tical writing?  But  the  public  schools  have 
not  as  yet  sent  many  vertical  writers  into 
the  business  world.  They  do  not  fit  the 
student  for  business  pursuits,  or  at  least 
not  many  of  them  do.  Commercial  courses 
are  being  organized  in  some  of  our  high 
schools,  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  they 
are  represented  in  the  world  of  business  by 
many  graduates  at  the  present  time.  For 
these  reasons,  and  others  that  I  might  give. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  vertical  has  been 
condemned  }yy  business  men.  nor  do  I 
think  it  will  be  after  the  test  of  experience. 
I  believe  it  will  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
business  if  properly  learned  and  practiced, 
for  we  have  the  testimony  of  not  only  all 
vertical  advocates,  l:)ut  of  Brothers  Ferris 
and  Palmer  as  well,  that  it  can  be  written 
easily,  rapidly  and  with  a  free  movement. 
Add  to  this  it's  great  legibility,  and  we  have 
an  ideal  svsteni  nf  bn^^inp'i^  writing. 

When  the  v.rli-,il  w  iin.i.r-lood  as  is  the 
slant,  and  wli.  11  ii  i-i;iimlii  ;i^  is  the  slant, 
by  enthusia>lu  Icnlui-,  ii-in.i;  modern, 
progressive  uiLthtid^.  whu  keep  the  ulti- 
mate end  in  view  from  the  beginning,  then 
I  believe  we  shall  have  the  business  writing 
of  the  future. 

Fraternallv. 
Marion,  (Hii<K  J.  P."J*>NES. 


GREGG'S 
SHORTHAND 


//s  success  is  iinprecedeiitcil  in  the 
hislorj'  of  business  education. 

As  stated  in  tlie  Penman-Artist  and 
Business  Educator  for  October,  it  is 
"  capturing  a  good  many  of  tlie  sliittinn 
shorthand  lights  of  the  profession!. " 

With  such  men  as  G.  W.  Brown,  Chas. 
M.  Miller,  Geo.  P.  Lord,  W.  C.  Stei^en.ton, 
C.  M.  Bartlett,  D.  L.  Musselman,  and  a 
host  of  others,  singing  its  praises,  it  is 
not  necessarj"  for  us  to  saj^  miic/i. 

But  do  not  take  the  word  of  Hnyltodx— 
investigate  for  yourself.  Impartial  in- 
vestigation always  means  adoption. 

The  Gregg:  Publishing  Company, 

57  Washington  Street, 

CHICAGO. 


Zaiieritin.  and  has  sinc'L- 
^?tudied  ill  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  of  Philadelphia. 
The  work  herewith  pre- 
sented from  his  pen  re- 
veals that  he  is  destined 
to  l>e  one  of  our  really  tine 
artists.  Like  all  true  and 
talented  artists,  Mr.  Eirich 
is  as  modest  as  a  maiden. 
as  concerns  his  own  abil- 
ity. He  is  ambitious  to 
become  a  landscape  paint- 
er, and  his  shrines  for  in- 
spiration are  n*»ture.  Turner  and  Iniiis.  Truly,  he  has  selected 
great  and  enduring  sources  from  which  to  procure  his  ideals, 
and  to  which  to  turn  for  truth  and  beauty. 

Mr.  Eirich  spends  most  of  his  time  in  Philadelphia  doing  work 
along  commercial  and   illustrating  lines.     During  the   sumnier 


he  conies  in  contact 


'■■Mt^:; 


\\  w^^^'S'' 


taking  trips  on  his  wheel. 
The  past  summer  he 
started  at  Philadelphia 
and  stopped  in  his  old 
home  *>f  Van  Wert,  travel- 
ing north\vard  through 
East  e  rn  Pennsylvania. 
New  Y  o  r  k.  westward 
through  New  York,  and 
southward  in  t)liio.  .Next 
season  he  expects  to  go 
from  Philadelphia  to  New 
York,  to  Boston  through 
the  Berkshire  Hills,  to 
'-"K  Montreal,  and  a  side  trip 
^  to  the  White  Mountains. 
With  his  sterling  worth, 
unflagging  zeal,  uncon- 
scious talent,  strict  mor- 
ality, and  good  sense,  we 
predict  for  Mr.  Eirich  a 
creditable  position  among 
American  artists. 


otp^ffve^^enn^cfcri-^CiUi^  and  fiudlnci^&UifiaUrr^^ 


has  been   promised  a  nuinbt 
papers  for  .S;itiirda}''s  prograi 


Proposed  Program  for  the 

Private  Commercial   School 
manaaers'  J1s$ociation 

nt  Detroit 


1.     "Hn 


iiiMv  the  Course  of  Stildv  of 
the  Private  roiMiiiereial  School  he  protita- 
bl\  extemled  in  time  and  scope,"  Mr.  G.  \V. 
Brown,  lacks,, nville,  III. 

•-'.  ■•The  .\ttitnde  of  the  Private  Commer- 
cial School  toward  the  Public  Commercial 
School,"  Mr.  G.  A.  Grnnum,  Minneapolis. 
Minn. 

3.  "  State  Supervisor  of  Private  Commer- 
cial  Schools,"  Mr.  H.  C.  Wright.  Brooklyn, 

4.  "Legislation  .\ffecting  Private  Com- 
mercial Schools,"  Mr.  A.  D.  \Vilt,  Dayton,  O. 

5.  "The  Admission  of  Periodicals  of  Pri- 
vate Commercial  Schools  to  the  Mails  at 
Pound  Rates,"  Mr.  X.  S.  Goldej-,  Wilming- 
ton, Del.  s- 

Mr.  Robert  Spencer  has  been  asked  to 
open  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Hrown's  paper, 
Mr.  Mehan  of  Mr.  GruMian's  paper,  and  Mr. 
Enos  Spencer, >f  Mr.  Wilt's  paper.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  other  two  papers  is  to  be  "free 
tor  all." 

The  consent  to  serve  of  all  the  gentlemen 
whose  names  are  given  has  not  yet  been 
secured,  therefore,  the  announcenient  of 
them  at  this  time  might  be  inaccurate,  but 
I  lia\'e  considerable  faith  that  the  gentle- 
men will  take  part. 

L.  L.  Wri,i.l.\MS. 
Pres.  Private  Com'l  Scli.iol  M'g'rs  .\ss'n. 


Proposed  Program. 

Che    national    Sbortband 
Ceacber's  Jlssociation. 

WEIJ.NESiiAV,  DKCE.niiKK  31. 
AFTEKNOON    SESSIDX. 

3:(>0- Reception  and  Enrollment  of  Mem- 
bers. 

THUK.SD.W,  DECEMBEK,  27. 
MOKNI.\(i  SESSION. 

ff:00- President's  address. -W.  L.  Musick, 
Springfield,  Mo.  Report  of  Secretary— L.  A. 
Arnold,  Chicago,  111.  Appointment  of  Com- 
mittees. Unilnished  Business.  New  Busi- 
ness. 

10:15  — Address,  "The  Stenographer  as  a 
Factor  in  the  Business  World"  — A.  D.Wilt, 
Dayton,  O. 

10:45—"  Methodsof  Classifying  and  Manag- 
ing a  Large  Shorthand  Department"— D.  D. 
Mueller,  Cincinnati,  O.  Discussion  — W.  L 
Tiuus,  Chicago,  111. 

11:30  — "What  shall  we  do  with  our  Dull 
Pupils?"- Miss  Francis  H.  North,  La 
Crosse,  Wisconsin.  Discussion —  Miss  Car- 
rie Parsons,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

1:30  — "Shorthand  in  the  Public  Schools," 
A.  J.  Taylor,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Discus- 
sion -J.  B.  Howard,  Cincinnati,  O. 

•.':15  — "The  Teacher's  Uualifications  and 
Responsibilites."  — Selby  A.  Moran,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.  Discussion  —  W.  O.  Davis, 
Erie,  Pa. 

2:45  — guestion  Box  Collection —  J.  Clif- 
ford Kennedy,  De  Moines,  la. 

3:00-  General  Session  of  Federation. 

Lecture  — "The  History  of  Shorthand," 
Illustrated  with  Stercopticon.  — Xorman  P. 
Heffley,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (Time  to  be  ar- 
ranged later). 

FRIDAY,  DECE-MBER  '.'S. 
MORNING   SESSION. 

9.00 -Typewriter  Exhibition.  In  charge 
of  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Barnes,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Assisted  by  Charles  H.  McGurriu,  Kalama- 
zoo, Mich.,  D.  J.  Grirtin,  Springfield,  Mass., 
A.  C.  VanSant,  Oniah:,,  .\'eb.,  F.  W.  Mosher, 


Dmaha,  Xeb.,  Frank  Rutherford,  New  Y,>rk 
City  X.  Y.  and  others. 

.\FTEKNOON  SESSION. 
!:.■»-"  Shorthand  Speed." 

Ui)  "When  Shall  Speed  Practice  Be- 
gin?" Mrs.  L.  McKee  Van  Duzee,  ButTalo, 
N.  Y. 

(h)  "Kind  and  Amount  of  Dictation," 
W.  W.  Patterson,  Canton,  O. 

tc)  "  Tools  and  Materials."  -  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Brunner,  Marion,  Ind. 

((/)    "  How  to  Secure  Accuracy  of  Exe- 
cution"—H.    L.    Andrews,    Pittsburg,     Pa. 
Discussion -G.   B.   Withee,    Detroit.    Mich. 
2:30  — A  Model  Dictation  Class. 
3:00  — General  Session  of  Federation. 
S.\TUR1).\V,  DECEMBEK  2il. 
MORNING  SESSION. 

H:00  — Address  — "The  Stenographer  from 
the  Employer's  Point  of  View"  — H.  M. 
Strader,  Detroit,  Mich. 

!»:.30-"The  Relation  of  Penmanship  to 
Shorthand" -W.  E.  Van  Wert,  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.  Discussion  — J.  Howard  Baldwin, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

10:15-"  The  Business  Training  that 
Should  be  Given  Students  in  Connection 
with  ShortluiTid  and  Tvpewriting"  —  W.  L. 
Mason.  \e«  ^  ork  City."  Discussion  -  W.  S. 
Rogers.  SaTuluskv,  O. 

11:U0      Dpening'of  Ouestion  Box  — J.  Clif- 


ford Kenned\  ,  I)es  M 
11:3U  -  I'nHiiished  Bi 
]'_':(KI— Ailjouriinient 


s,  la. 


Program  for  tbe  Penmansbip 

Ceacber's  Department  of 

tbe  Federation 
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been  full\  completed  owi 


-hip  Teach- 
nt;  has  not 
navoidable 


by  failure  to  h 
from  some  who  were  expected  to  take  part 
on  the  program.  Howe\er,  many  have  al- 
read\'  responded  and  some  excellent  papers 
4nid  illustrated  talks,  followed  by  discus- 
sions, will  lie  triven. 

Th.-  roiuiiiiiire  urges  every  penmanship 
teach'' I  til  1 ,1  ill  u  pupils  specimens  to  exhibit 
in  the  .onte-t,  llie  rules  governing  which, 
are  gi\  eu  elsew  here  in  the  PENMAN-AhtisT 
AND  Bl  SINESS  EDUCATOR. 

BURT  GERMAN, 
Chairman  Executive  Com. 


Commercial  Ceacbers'  Tederation 

Penmanship  Ceaeiters'  Contest 

At  the  meeting  of  Penmanship  Teachers' 
Association  held  at  Chicago  last  December 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted:  Be 
it  resolved  that  the  Penmanship  Teachers' 
Association  in  order  to  encourage  the  exhib- 
ition of  pupils'  work  in  business  writing  and 
figures,  at  its  annual  meeting  shall  award 
certificates  as  follows:  One  to  each  of  the 
teachers  whose  pupils'  work,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  judges,  proves  worthy  of  recog- 
nition, and  three  to  be  designated  first, 
second  and  third,  for  the  public  school 
teachers,  and  three  numbered  in  the  same 
manner,  to  be  given  to  the  teachers  in  C(iiii- 
mercial  or  penmanship  schools  having  the 
best  work.  The  terms  of  awarding  these 
certificates  and  the  method  of  selecting  the 
judges  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  held  at  the 
Ohio  Business  I'niversit  v.  at  Fremont,  Ohio, 
the  Executive  Committee  fornuilated  the 
following  rules  for  the  contest :  The  award 
on  exhibit  of  teachers  in  connuercial  or 
penmanship  schooU  to  be  based  upon  work 
of  class  :i-^  a  wh.il,-  and  must  represent  the 
work  of  at  least  twent\  I'JIli  pupils  s;ime  to  be 
prepared  after  Seiiteoiber  I,  IIHHI.  and  to  con- 
sist of  the  follow  inn  specimens ;  (alone  page 
of  movement  work  from  e:ich  pupil  whose 
work  is  submitted  for  examination,  same  to 
be  jutlged  on  its  application  to  Ijusiness 
writing:  ib)  one  solid  page  of  business  writ- 
ing, consisting  of  sentence  writing,  copy  of 
solid  te.xt,  or  c<inimercial  correspondence; 
(c)  page  work  of  lii;nres. 

The  rides  liovernim;  the  exhibition  of  the 
teachers  of  public  schools  sIkiU  be  the  same 
as  for  the  couniiercial  penmanship  schools 
with  the  exception,  that  the  Primarv,  Gram- 
mar and  High  School  grades  shall  be  con- 
sidered separately  and  special  certificates 
awarded  each. 

Every  pemnanship  teacher  in  the  Ignited 
States  is  invited  to  enter  this  contest  and  it 
is  hoped  that  numy  will  do  so. 
Signed, 

Chairnum,  BURT  GERMAN,  Fremont,  O. 
J.  F.  Fish,  Chicago,  111. 
C.  E.  TOWNE,  Zanesville,  O. 
Executive  Committee. 


There  is  a  greater  demand  today  than  there  has  ever  been  before  for  persons  who  are  thoroughly 
qualified  to  teach  writing,  drawing,  and  the  commercial  branches. 

The  public  schools  of  our  country  need  a  large  number  of  special  teachers  of  writing  and  draw- 
ing.   These  positions  can  be  had  by  the  competent. 

Commercial  schools  need  more  teachers  of  penmanship  and  the  C9mmercial  branches  than  ever 
before,  because  they  have  more  pupils. 

Then  in  the  lines  of  illustrating,  engrossing,  designing,  etc.,  there  is  much  more  work  to  be  done 
at  good  prices  than  ever  before. 

Why  not  consider  the  matter  of  taking  a  three,  six,  nine  or  twelve  months'  course  in  the  Zanei-ian 
Art  College  to  prepare  yoitrself  in  one  or  more  of  the  lines  of  work  mentioned  ? 

Regarding  the  practical  value  of  such  a  course,  many  hundreds  of  former  pupils  are  ready  to 
testify. 

The  Zanerian  Art  College  is  very  liberally  patronized,  and  is  one  of  the  most  successful  insti- 
tutions in  the  country  in  securing  profitable  positions  for  its  pupils. 

Rates  of  tuition  are  no  higher  than  they  have  always  been.  Good  board  and  room  can  be  had  at  a 
very  reasonable  figure. 

Large,  finely  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  school,  worth  one  dollar,  free  to  interested  persons. 

Address  : 


Fhiknds 

WILMI 

NGTON.  Del..  Aupi 

St  4, 1900. 
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11  proud  of  ttie  fact  tliat  1  am  a 
there  yields  larger  dividends 
investment  that  I  kuuw  of. 

Zanerian. 
than  any 

Very  truly. 

C.  H.  French 

With  Goldey  Com 

'1  College. 

Zanerian  Art  College, 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


TAKING  TURKISH,  VAPOR  OR  MEDICATED   BATHS. 


Home  for  three  cents  each.  They  are 
.  Our  new  and  improved  Thermal 
that  you  can  supply  yourself 


11  the  luxuries  of  a  Hot  Springs  in  your  o 

ful  and  rejreshing.     Gives  power  to  the  hi 

Bath  Cuf>in>  (s  are  a utoJiiaticaUii  conatTUcted 

drinking  water  and  sponge  the  face  wi'hout  an'dss'istant.  Our  Cab 
inet  Baths  produce  perfect  Health,  Cleanliness,  Vigor  and  Beauty. 
Will  cure  Rheuwaiiam.  Xeuralgia,  Colds,  LaGrippe,  and  Malaria. 
Physirians  recommend  them  for  TToman'*  Trouble,  Blood  and  Skin 
Diseases.  Thermal  Baths  purify  the  blood,  invigorate  and  tone 
up  the  entire  system  by  opening  the  several  million  pores  »f  tht 
skin  and  expelling  from  the  system  hy  pro  fnse  pres pirn  (ion  all  tht 
impure  salts,  acids,  n'xl  poisonous  matter  which,  if  retained,  cause 
disease,  sickness  and  premature  death. 

PRICES  $5.00  to  St2.00.     Write  for  our  Catalogue  before  buy- 
ing a  Bath  Cabinet.     Upon  receipt  of  $1.00  a  Cabinet  will  be  sent 
C-  O.  D..  subject  to  examination. 
prisiugMENand  WOMEN  to  represent  us  EVERYWHERE.     Exclusive  territory 
SUndard  Bath  Cabinet  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


FliNEST  SUPPLIES  FOR  PENi^EN  AND  ARTI5TS 

All  goods  go  by  mail   postpaid  except  where 

express   or  freight  is  mentioned,  in  which  case 

carriage  is  paid  by  purchaser. 

Zanerian  Fine  Writer  Pen  —  The  best  and 
finest  fine  writing  pen  made— best  for  en- 
grossing, card  writing  and  all  fine  script 
work.     Gross  $l-iiO,  I4  Gross  2oc..  1  Doz 12c 

Zanerian  Ideal  Pen— One  of  the  best  pens 
made  for  general  penwork— business  or  or- 
namental. One  of  the  best  pens  for  be- 
ginners in  penmanship.  Gross  75c.,  ^  Gross 
25c.,  1  Doz.  ---- 10c. 

Zanerian  Business  Pen  —  A  smooth,  durable, 
common  sense  business  pen.  For  unshaded 
business  writing  it  has  never  been  excelled, 
if  equaled.    Gross  75c.,  1-4  Gross  25c.,  I  Doz..  10c. 

Gillotfs  Principality  No.  1  Pen  — A  fine  writ- 
ing pen.  Gross  $1.00,  J4  Gross  25c.,  1  Doz 12  c. 

Gillotfs  Double  Elastic  E.  F.  No.  604  Pen  —  A 
medium  fine  writing  pen.  Gross  75c.,  % 
Gross  25c..  1  Doz -. 10c. 

Gillott'9  Magnum  Quill  E.  F.  No.  601  Pen— A 

business     pen.  Gross  l.(>0,  V^  Gross  25c.,  1  Doz  .12c. 

Giliott's  No.  303  E.  F.  Pen— Used  largely  for 
drawing  purposes.  Gross  $1.00,  l^  Gross  25c., 

1  Doz - -   12c 

Giliott's  Lithographic  Pen  No.290— One  of  the 

finest  pointed  drawing  pens  made.  6  pens 
25c..  3  pens .-   .15c. 

Giliott's  Crow  Quill  Pen  No.  659—  Very  fine 
points.    6  pens  25c,  3  pens _15c. 

Soennecken  Lettering  Pens  —  For  making 
German  Text,  Old  English,  and  all  broad 
pen  letters.  Set  of  12— numbers  1,  1)4,  2,  2j'2. 
3,  Z]^,  4,  5  and  6  single  pointed  and  10,  20 
and  30  double  pointed --         25c. 

Double  Holder  for  Soennecken  Pens— Holds 

2  pens  at  one  time 10c. 

Zanerian   Oblique    Penholder—  Hand-made, 

rosewood,  12  inches  long  and   most   beau- 
tiful and  perfect  holder  made.     1  holder. .  .50c. 
Excelsior  Oblique  Holder  — The  best  low  priced 
oblique  holder  made.     Many  hundreds  of  gross 
have  been  sold. 

1  Holder _ 10c. 

1  Dozen 50c. 

)i  Gross |1.1G 

's  Gross 2.15 


1  Gr 


Straight  Penholder — Cork  tipped  and  best 
for  business  writing,  flourishing,  etc.  1 
holder 10c 


100  -- 28c. 

500  by  express. 75c. 

1000  by  express    .     $1.40 

lilack  Cards— Best  made  for  white  ink. 

100  .    - --- 30c. 

500  by  express 75c. 

1000  by  express-- $1.40 

Zanerian  India  Ink — A  fine  drawing  ink  and 
best  for  preparing  script  and  drawings  fur 

photo  engraving     1  Bottle . .     30c. 

Arnold's  Japan  Ink— Nearly  ^2  pi»t  bottle. . .  40c. 

White  Ink— Very  fine.     1  bottle 25c. 

Writing  Paper  —  Finest  12  lb.  paper  made. 
960  sheets  per  ream,  ruling  wide  and  faint. 

1  ream  by  express -. -$2.16 

Writing  Paper  —  Same  quality  as  above  men- 
tioned but  10  lb.  per  ream.  1  ream  by  ex- 
press   $1.85 

Practice  Paper  —  Best  for  the  money   to  be 

had.    1  ream  by  express. --  _ $1.40 

Send  stamp  for  samples  of  paper. 

Envelopes— 100  fine  blue 40c. 

100  fine  white 40c. 

1000  either  kind  by  express    |1.50 

When  you  need  anything  in  our  line  write 
us  for  prices,  as  we  can  furnish  almost  anything 
and  save  you  money. 

Cash   must   accompany   all  orders.     Prices  are 
too  low    to    keep   accounts.     Remit    by   money 
order,  or  stamps  for  small  amounts. 
Addresu 

Zaner  &  Blosbr, 
Colambns,  O. 


GILLOTT'S  PENS, 

THE    MOST    PERFECT    OF    PENS. 

HAVECAINEDTHE 

GRAND    PRIZE, 

Paris  Exposition,  1900. 

This  la  th(>  Highest  Prize  evpr  Awarded  to  Peng. 


S  tyrloina5 


Write  for  estimates  and  samples. 
Address,         ZANEH  &  BIOSER,  COLUMBUS.  OHIO. 

Get  Beaoy  (9  Teacii  Gregg  snortiiami. 

Special  Home  Course  for  Teachers  by  E. 
C.  Rogers,  Editor  Learners'  Department 
in  "  The  Gregg  Writer,"  and  Principal 
Shorthand  Department  of  Ohio  Business 
Institute.    First  Lesson  Free.   Address, 

Ohio  Business  institute,  Columbus,  O. 


WEINTBODDCE; 


5  strictly  conflden- 
111,-.  ^^.■il^uIlable  The  Leading  Teachers'  Bureau 
'•I  Properly  Esctiange  of  An, 


FOR  HALF  TONES  and  ZINC  ETCHINGS 
that  will  be  AS  NEAR  PERFECT  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  them,  send  your  orders  "  FranRliiiward  " 


COLL'MBUS.O,  6-2-1900 


We   are   also   prepared  to   furnish   you  with 

Original  and  Effective  Designs  and  Illustrations 

FranRlin  IJIEJ^ifi^^pISS  Company 

341=351   Dearborn  Street      ^       ^      ^      CHICAGO 


THE  POLITICAL  SPELLBINDERS 


Will  not  be  heard  again  for  some  time.      The  Election  is  over. 


continue  their  arguments  year  in  and  year  out,  daily  converting 
teachers  to  the  principles  of  their  educational  platform.  They 
stand  for  expansion  of  the  intellect,  sound  educational  methods, 
and  honesty  in  subject  matter  and  correct  practice.  They  put  the 
educated  man  before  the  ignorant  man,  but  they  are  every  one 
monopolists,  for  they  have  formed  a  combination  of  bright  ideas  in 
the  branches  in  which  they  instruct  that  has  shut  out  competition. 


UUST  LOOK  AT  THIS  GIGANTIC  TRUST. 


THE  BUDQET  SYSTEM  OF  BOOKKEEPING  represents  the  largest  investment,  but  it  is  paying  500  per 
cent,  dividends  to  over  20,000  stockholders  annually.  COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  BOOKKEEPINQ  is 
paying  big  dividends  to  ilie  boys  and  girls  in  the  public  schools.  SADLER'S  ARITHMETICS  are  close  fol- 
lowers while  RICHARDSON'S  COMMERCIAL  LAW  is  paying  fat  fees  to  investors.  LISTER'S  WRITING 
LESSONS  THAT  TEACH.  BILLINGS  SYNTHETIC  SHORTHAND.  EARNEST'S  ENGLISH  CORRESPOND- 
ENCE and  the  NEW  METHOD  SPELLER  are  veritable  gold  mines  and  are  considered  "gilt  edge"  in 
vestments  in  the  market. 

A  few  thousand  shares  of  stock  in  any  of  the  above  investments  can  still  be  secured  by  addressing  the 


SADLER=ROWE  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Bankers  and  Brokers  in  Educational  Ideas. 

N.  B.  Copies  of  any  of  the  aforesaid  planks  of  the  aforesaid  platform  with  latest  quotations 
on  aforesaid  stocks  can  be  had  by  addressing  Ahe  aforesaid  Bankers  and  Brokers. 

ANOTHER  N  B.  Certificates  of  the  ^resaid  stocks  are  on  deposit  in  a  number  of  the 
leading  cities.     Names  of  aforesaid  depositories -^ijpplied  with  aforesaid  quotations. 


HELP  WANTED  I 

WILL  make  KiRS'l'  CLASS 
BOOKKEEPER  of   you   in 
sixweeksfor$3orRETURN 
MONEY;  distance   and   ex- 
='%^s®P*  perience    immaterial*    may 
yv>^^  fi'id    good    POSITION    for 
\-.vx^.  ^^^^    FREE.      Have 

placed  THOUSANDS! 
.,-ly  interesting  particulars  free. 
J.  H.  GOODWIN,  EXPERT  AC- 
IT,  room  667,  1215  Broadway,  New  York. 


modern  Publications  for  Penmen,  Hrtists 
and  Ceacbers 

Our  publications  are  universar.y  recog- 
nized as  the  finest  along  their  lines.  Theprices 
are  very  low  considering  the  quality  and  charac- 
ter of  the  work.  All  books  are  sent  postpaid  by 
mail  or  by  prepaid  express. 

Portraiture— The  best  book  yet  published  that 
teaches  bow  to  make  portraits  with  pen. 
pencil,  crayon,  brush,  etc.  It  is  a  large  and 
beautiful  book,  luxuriously  printed  and 
bound,  containing  hundreds  of  examples 
and  explicit  instruction $1.50 

The  New  Zanerian  Alphabets  —  A  giiide  to 
engrossing,  containing  a  great  variety  of 
alphabets,  designs,  such  as  diplomas,  reso- 
lutions, etc.,  with  complete  instruction.  A 
substantial  book  bound  in  cloth $1.50 

Zanerian  Theory  of  Penmanship— A  thought- 
provoking  work  that  deals  with  the  numer- 
ous problems  pertaining  to  penmanship. 
Some  have  termed  it  the  Shakespeare  of 
penmanship  literature.  All  w^ho  intend 
to  teach  writing  should  read  it.  A  book  of 
176  pages,  cloth  binding -  -$1.00 

Sketching  from  Nature  —  A  most  beautiful 
book  that  teaches  how  to  sketch  from 
nature.  Contains  a  large  number  of  exam- 
ples with  fascinating  text  and  instruction. 
Get  this  book  and  go  out  and  learn  to  see 
and  sketch  nature.     Bound  in  cloth $1.00 

Lessons  in  Ornamental  Penmanship— A  work 
in  slip  form  embodying  the  $10  mail  course 
formerly  given  by  us,  with  some  extra 
plates.  A  thorough  and  complete  work  for 
home   learners 75c. 

Compendium  of  Simplified  Vertical  Penman- 
ship—In book  form,  and  by  far  the  most 
thorough  and  complete  instructor  in  ver 
tical  writing  yet  published -50c. 

Manual  of  Simplified  Script  —  A  work  con- 
taining a  thorough,  graded  course  of  photo- 
engraved  copies  from  the  pen  of  that  master 
penman  and  artist,  C.  P.  Zaner,  all  in  the 
simplified  style.  For  rapid  business  pur- 
poses many  persons  believe  this  style  of 
writing  unequalled 50c. 

Pen  Studies  —  A  portfolio  of  twenty-four  pen 
drawings,  consisting  of  scrolls,  objects, 
birds,  frttit,  scenery,  etc.  It  begins  at  the 
beginning  showing  the  pupil  how  to  make 
the  simplest  strokes  and  to  gradually 
evolve  the  finished  design _.    50c. 

Zaner'sGems  of  Flourishing-- A  book  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  fascinating  art  of  flour- 
ishing. It  begins  at  the  beginning,  show- 
ing the  student  how  to  make  the  simplest 
strokes  and  exercises  and  finishes  with  a 
great  variety  of  designs,  showing  the  high- 
est degree  of  skill  |yet  attained  in  this  art 
Two  editions  of  this  popular  work  have 
already  been  sold.  It  is  unquestionably  the 
best  work  on  flourishing  ever  published  .   ..50c. 

Progress— C.  P  Zaner's  masterpiece  in  flour 
ishing.  It  represents  an  eagle,  forceful  and 
lifelike,  winging  himself  through  intricate 
curves  and  branches.  It  is  on  the  finest  of 
plate  paper,  22  x  28  inches.  The  original  of 
this  design  hangs  on  the  wall  of  the  Zaner- 
ian Art  College,  and  is  valued  at  $100.  "  It's 
great,"  "  It's  certainly  a  bird  "  are  some  of 
the  expressions  many  have  made  on  seeing 
it.  Let  the  reader  remember  also  that  it's 
no  Spanish  bird,  but  the  American  Eagle— 
that  old  national  bird  of  ours  that  must 
now  be  especially  proud.     In  tube- 50c. 

Light  and  Shade  — A  manual  on  drawing  by 
Mr.  Zaner.  It  contains  48  pages,  5  x  7  inches, 
of  illustrations,  and  plain,  simple,  instruc- 
tive text-  It  is  just  what  home  students 
need,  and  what  all  others  who  are  not  at 
home  in  drawing  need  to  make  them  feel 
at  home.  Any  one  can  learn  to  draw  by  the 
aid  of  this  book.  Only  25  cents  postpaid. 
The  illustrations  are  lithographed  from 
actual  pencil  drawings  and  are  much 
finer    than    photo-engravings. 

Sample  pages  of  Portraiture  or  Sketching  from 
Nature  mailed  for  2c  stamp.  Cash  should  accom- 
pany all  orders.  Remit  by  money  order,  draft, 
or  stamps  for  small  amounts.  Do  not  send  per- 
ional  checks.    Address, 

ZANER  &  BLOSBR, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


Setiol  fof  Catalogue  t^ 
and  Sarpple  Writing 

J.  VS[,  STOflKES, 

lyliiatl,  OJiio. 

Mention  this  paper. 


A  FULL  COURSE 


of  instruction  in  rapid  and  ornamental 
lettering,  for  Display  Signs.  Show  Cards 
and  Tickets,  embracing  Marking  Pen, 
Shading  Pen  and  Brush  Lettering.  A  new 
field  for  clerks  to  increase  their  earning 
capacity.  My  new  Booklet  gives  full  par 
ticulars'.     Write  for  it.     Address. 


W.  A.  Thompson, 


Ponttac,  Mich. 


YOU  ^*"  Learn  to  Dra>,w 

Cftrtoons  aod  n      m«     •■  «-— 

IlIiutrKtionj-  oyMail 

if  you  h«Lve  hny  t&lent  for  drawing,  by 
a.  short  tk.nd  pr&cticai  method  that  has 
b«en  luccejituUy   uied  for  ten   yean. 


C.  L.  YOUNG,  Jr.  Columbuy,  Ohio. 


ESTERBROOK'S   STEEL    PEJNlS 

THE   MOST  POPULAR   IN   USE 


EACH  PEH  GflREFDLLT  EXHIHINED  BND  0BSOLOTELY  GOflBHNTEED. 

Always  Ask  for  Esterbrook's  Pens.    All  Stationers  Have  Them. 

THE    ESTERBROOK     STEEL     PEN    MANUFACTURING    CO., 


26  John  Street,  New  York, 


Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


LEARN  MORE    $) 


1  th; 
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ill  1 


EARN  MORE 


ihuible 
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,kct. 


iliiit 


at  will 
Write 
the 


{or  free  book  shdwiiit;  Imw  vuii  can  take  a  cmiiplete  course  i 
NATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTI I  UTE  in  any  of  the  foll<i 
Departments  or  Schools  of  which  the  Institute  is  conip(jsed: 
BOOKIEEFIKG  AND  BUSINESS,  SHORTHAND  AHD  TTPEWRITIMG, 

EHGLISH,    EHGIHEERING,    JOURNALISM,    SCIENCE  AND  LANGUAGES 
Not  necessarv  to  leave  home.    Will  not   interfere   with  your 
present  employiiient.    You  may  make  small  monthly  payments. 
A  lar^e  corps  of  professors,  graduates  of  the   leading  Colleges 


the   lea 
I'ersities,  will  teach  you.    You  can  study  i 
take  a  complete  course.    Everything  is 

TAUGHT    BY    MAIL. 

Compress  has  authorized  us  to  confer  decrees.     Our  Department  of  Civil  Servic 
tions  will  prepare  you  to  olitain  a  government  position  under  the  Civil  bervice 


subject  or 


ated  catalc 
>n  request. 


jii  are  interested  will  be  mailed  to  you 


NATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTITUTE, 

26-40  Second  National  Bank  BuUdiiigf.  Washington,    D.    C. 


TflflERRTSRAVIfJd  CO. 

men  GRADE  BOOK  AND  COMMERCIAL  ILLUSTRATORS. 


Our  Presidents  at  the  Detroit  meeting  of  the  national  Commercial  Ceacbers'  Federation,  Dec.  26=29. 1900 


C.   'VALKiR.    PKES   T  B  JSINE5S  L.    L.    WIL'  lAMS.    P.^ES  T  COM    L 

teachers'   Ai3;CIATiON.  SCHOOL   MANAGERS'   ASSOCIATION 


.  MU3ICK.  PRES  TSHORTHAND 
teachers'    ASSOCIATION. 


C.  A.  FAUST.  PRES  T  PENMANSHIP 
teachers'    ASSOCIATION. 


Cessons  in  Practical  Ulriting  by  e.  P.  Zaner. 


lleKil.le 


w  and  cramped,  hefori-  it  l.ec.iiues  ll^^ialahle.  On  the  other  hand, 
mtidy.  i.^  not  at  all  in  demand.  Business  does  not  demand  beauty,  liut  few 
1  therefore  be  adding  dollars  to  your  wage  earning  and  influence  wirniing 
ng.  Be  careful  lioir  you  dip  ink.  dipping  neither  too  much  nor  too  little, 
here  it  \vill  not  be  likely  to  fall  upon  or  roll  over  your  paper  or  books.  These 
little  things  but  they  prevent  blots  and  blurs.  They  cost  but  a  little  time,  thought  and  effort  to  acquire,  but  they  stick  to  one 
mg  while,  usually  forever.  Accidents  are  rare  with  skilled,  proficient,  reliable  people.  Blots,  blurs,  etc..  are  the  result  of  careless- 
s  and  lack  t^f  skill  —  clumsiness.  Keep  a  blotter  under  the  hand,  but  do  n<^t  write  coarse  enough  to  require  blotting.  Xervous 
pie  keep  mopping  the  ink    frcun  writing  as  fat   people  perspiration  from    the  face.    The  otiI\-  cHflerence   is  that  tlu-  former  is  sense- 


satness     Writing,  if  neat.  nui~t    be    unconin 

writing  done  skillfully  but  unsystematic  i 

isiness  men  will  tolerate  slovenly  kept  books,  "^'oi 
lility  by  cultivating  an  orderly,  neat,  sightly  hanil 
ave  an  orderly  desk  and  a  place  for  your  pen  — a  pla 


th 


Ultte 


iblf 


-/^C-t-'^-z--^*^    _,--i^^-t..-v-^^'^^^   .-.--^e^'t^-T^n^-'-^^  ,..^^^--e^-7-TL^>^^-^  „,_-;?^--i:.--7--z--':;^^-^^^^i>z- 


no.    29     Tlie  A-  is  composed  of   ji  loop  or  extended  first  part. 

to  look  like  any  other  small    letter   but  sometimes 

larjie.  Avoid  this  common  error,  and  endeavor  to  maintain 
lie  as  difficult  as  is  commonly  supposed.  Make  each  part 
the  tirst  part.  Keep  the  first  down  stroke  straight  and  the 
kiinck    without    raisin:^    the     pen.      Wide    spacing   requires 


..^ 


id  part  that  is  much  like  a  small  capital  /?.  It  is  not  likely 
resembles  the  capital  A*,  if  the  second  part  is  made  tan 
an  angle  atid  turn  at  the  base  line,  and  the  letter  will  not 
quickly,  making  a  short  pause  if  necessary  at  the  base  of 
last  turn  at  the  base  line  small.  Write  the  word  k/iick- 
more  time  but   it  e.Koi,  rai;i-   frefd..,,,   of  action. 


no.     30    The  capital  Z  begins  the  sa 
It   is  best   to  keep  the  h 


ids  like  the  small  x.     It 
all.  however.     Keep  the  loop  below  the   line 


11;    neither  long 


retrace  exercise  at  the  end  of  the  first  line  is  beneficial  as  it  encourages  steadiness  aud  sureness  of  action.  Watch  spacing  in  and 
between  words  in  writing  the  sentence.  Practice  the  words  and  letters  you  write  the  poorest.  Review  former  lessons  frequently, 
always  endeavoring  to  do  better  than  previously.  Watch  turns  and  angles  closely,  never  makingone  for  the  other.  Keep  the  fingers 
from  acting  much.  They  hold  the  pen,  that  is  nearly  enough  for  them  to  do.  They  can  assist  to  do  the  rest,  but  they  should  not  be 
e^  ..o.-t.^d  r,r  nii.iwed  to  do  even  half.    Co-operation  is  better  for  all  concerned  than  idleness  or  overwork. 


Qlp3h6^ktm\>m\i'&^^  and  &ulMn€!^£«Ui(;al(^^^l^ 


no.     31      'I'Ik'  I'»m>  l)flii\v  the  line  is  the  s;iiiie  iis  the  one  above,  except  tluit  it  is  reversed.    The  crossing  sliould  occur  near  or  on  the 

base  line.    The  loop  need  not  be  hirjje  or  long,  just  long  enough  so  that  .;  will  not   be  mistaken  for  /,  which  letter  it  respin- 

liles  above  the  line.  Keep  the. dot  over  and  near  {\ie  letter,  neither  too  high  nor  to  the  right.  Do  not  raise  the  pen  in  writing  the 
words  given.  Write  the  word  .;o;«  well  twenty  times  in  a  minute.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  write  it  legible  thirty  times  in  a  minute, 
which  Tnclndes  the  dots  also.  The  word  juhilcr  should  be  written  well  fifteen  times  in  a  miiuite.  .\ot  that  iTian\- times  eacli  miniitn 
l.iTl  .-.t  that  rate  of  speeil  while  practicing.     When  I  say  ire//,  I  do  not  mean  merely  legibly. 


no.    32      The  Q  is  not    uidikc   the   figure  1'.     It   begins  like  .^  ami    finishes  like   /,.     Keep  the    loop  s.nall    and  the  liiiishing   slickc    just 

beneath  the  liase  line.    Do  not  stop  or  pause  in  making  this  letter,  but  use  a  rapid,  continuou.s  motion,  easy   in  appearance. 

Absorb  the  thought  of  the  sentences  and  learn  to  practice  as  therein  suggested.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  good  writing  — just  the 
plain,  old,  universal  highway  of  application.  Observe  the  copy  and  its  details,  plan  a  mode  of  practice,  then  go  to  work  and  realize 
your  wishes.  Ideals  become  realities  when  they  are  worked  out.  You  are  the  one  to  determine  whether  your  andiitions  shall  remain 
such,  or  btcome  facts.    If  your  desire  is  to  write  well,  you  can  convert  that  desire  into  good  writing  by  proper  effort. 


^'Zj^^  ^-Tj^:^  ,'-1^^.--'  ^-Lj^^^-       ^''^ — ^5*^ — ^^::^'^~''^^^'''~^^^''^''^'^^^ 


no.    33      Begin  .i-  like  n  aud  finish  it  like  .;.     The  g  i 

loop  and  proportion.    These  letters  arefre 

their  essentials.  The  Hrst  part  of  j-  should  contain 
ure  to  maintain  two  turns  in  tlie  former,  and  to 
second  letters  herewith  illustrated,  and  as  will  bt 
for  two  different  letters.  Loops  need  lie  neither  long 
from  the   short  or  mininuini    lett 


.f  the  ;/  aTi.l.r.  He  sure  you  observe  all  of  the  details  of  angle  and  tun 
iiueiitly  written  illegibly  through  failure  to  observ 
two  tunrs  aiul  the  K  should  always  be  closed.  '  Fai 
close  the  oval  in  the  latter,  leads  to  the  Hrst  an 
seen  they  look  uuich  the  same  though  were  intende 
nor  largf,  just  large  enough  to  distiTigoish  the  lettei 
Long  loops  encourage   finger  action  and    take  time  and   effort  to  make;    more  of  all   than  slior 


^ 


small  loops,     h'edi 


ttended  letters  to  tli( 


dd  attain  th 


speed. 


nuike  it  the  same 

style  is  one  used  by  many  people. 

The  -V  begins  the  same  as  /f,  and  is  liiushed  nmch  the  same  as  the  //without  the  lo,>p  or  cross.  Keep  the  two  parts  clos 
together.  Use  little  or  no  finger  action.  Watch  your  position.  See  that  it  is  healthful  at  all  times.  Do  not  grip  the  holder.  Hold 
Hrmly.  neither  tightlx    nor  lo..sely. 


..-c-i^n-n^^C'C^^^k-e-^ 


-T-^C^  o-iy-cLJL 


QJpShG^^&unsui-^iJ^  cmd  fintwiKi^l)  ^ductitgr^ll^ 


no.  35  Liiok  i>ver  your  pL'tunanship  critically.  Examine  some  of  your  work  that  was  doue  when  you  were  thinking  of  somethiusf 
else  than  writing.  Are  the  ii's  and  n's  unlike?  Are  your  /'.s  always. looped  and  your  fCs  without  loops?  Are  your  o's 
unlike  your  I's?  Is  the  last  upper  turn  of  iii  as  rounding  as  the  one  in  the  center?  Are  turns  and  angles  always  distinct?  These, 
;ind  many  more,  are  the  questions  you  need  to  ask.  Xo  one  learns  to  write  without  effort.  Some  enjoy  penmanship  more  than  others. 
Those  who  enjoy  writing  do  not  consider  practice  work,  but  pleasure.     Learn  to  write  well  and  then  you,  too.  will  tiiid  it  jileasurable. 
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e  days  of   scientific   accounting,  when  much  is  condensed  into  little  space,  it  becomes   necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
accountant  to  write  a  small,  plain,  compact    hand.     You  will    therefore  do  well  to  see  how  neatly,   how  plainly,  and  how 
u  can  write  the  above  well.     Use  a  finer  pen  than  usual,  or  a  new  one  at  least,  and  see  how  small  you  can  write  readably, 
panying  hand  is  but  about  a  thirty-second  of  an  inch  in  height.    You  ought  to  be  able  to  write  that  small  at  least.     Small 
■  executed  in  less  time  than  large  writing,  and  with  less  energy  if  yon  possess  the  necessary  skill. 

iou  are  on  tlie  right  road  — travel  on.  Exercise  greater  care  and  more  watchfulness  for  details.  Last  part  of  in  too 
p  and  too  narrow.  Small  ir  and  u  too  rounding  at  bottom.  Continue  to  practice  freely  but  endeavor  to  focus  your 
control  of  movement  as  it  is  .somewhat  wild  (but  not  too  fast)  and  uncontrolled. 

ir  figures  are  first-class.  They  are  about  as  perfect  as  they  can  be  to  be  made  quickly.  Exercise  care  in  arrangement. 
Your  work  is  very  skillful.  Be  more  systematic  in  your  practice.  You  ought  to  till  at  least  one  page  of  each  copy 
ing  to  the  next.    Retrace  small  t  further.    Letters  a  trifle  angular.    Come  again. 

Close  small   u.     Make  small  e  more  rounding.     Small  a  too  large  for  other  letters.     Your   movement  an<l  work  are  verv 
lonth.     Come  regularly. 


is  the  best 


i-ed  th 


inder   perfect   cii 


(/  too 


Work    good    in    general  —  right    motive   power    but  no 
did  — small  a  too  narrow  in  your  rapid  work. 

.Snuill  II  and  lu  too  angular  at  top.    Loops  too  slender  and  tall.    Capitals  too  flightv  — not  tirm.    Too  i 
for  business.    Small  Ji  looks  like  li.    Don't  loop  t.    Practice  faithfully  from  copies. 

till  too    heavy.     Last  part  of  ;;    and  «j  larger  than    first   part.     Work  is  good    and  firm 


ut   b; 


Speed 


.1  it 


ill  be 


The  aliove  is  the  Hrst  plate  of  a  series  of  auxiliary  copies  by  Mr.  S.  M.  Blue,  assistant  penman  in  the  Zanerian  Art  College.  Mr.  Blue 
will  presetit  a  graded  course  of  copies  which  will  cover  consideral>le  ground,  and  we  advise  all  to  practice  from  tiiem  as  well  as  from 
the  copies  in  our  re.gular  lessons. 

In  this  lesson  the  small  letters  are  presented  for  practice  in  two  ways:  in  medium  and  wide  spacing.  The  mastery  of  lioth 
styles  will  produce  much  better  results  than  if  but  one  style  is  practiced.  The  wide  spacing  encourages  a  free,  strong  action  to  the 
right,  and  if  it  is  tlioroughly  mastered  it  will  aid  wonderfully  in  giving  a  firm  and  forceful  effect  to  the  medium  spacing— something 
that  is  so  much  desired.  Practice  tliis  lesson  faithfully  so  that  you  will  be  read}'  for  the  next,  which  will  consist  of  words  made  up 
of  these  same  small  letters.    Do  not  miss  these  plates. 
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Cessons    in    Professional    Busi= 
ness  Ulriting 

BV  H.  H.   LEHMAN,  CI.EVKLAND,  OHIO,  WITH 
SPENCERIAN  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

In  this  lesstiii  we  have  the  entire  alphabet 
of  capital  letters.  Capitals  should  be  con- 
nected with  the  small  letters  when  it  is 
convenient  to  do  so,  but  in  some  cases  it  is 
just  as  well  witliout  the  combination,  but 
see  that  you  always  begin  your  small  writ- 
ing close  enough  to  tlie  capitals  so  as  to 
make  no  break  in  tlie  spacing  between  let- 
ters whicli  sliould  be  uniform. 

By  Professional  Business  Writing  we 
mean  notliing  more  nor  less  than  ^(tod, 
pJaiii  iirititia,  so  it  should  be  your  higliest 
aim  toff)rm  the  lettersaccurately  and  never 
write  so  fast  that  you  have  no  time  to  com- 
plete eiich  letter,  in  fact,  no  one  can  l>econie 
a  good  writer  without  paying  the  utmost 
attention  to  the  completeness  of  each  letter. 
In  course  of  time  it  will  tie  necessary  for 
you  to  apply  speed  in  order  that  you  nun- 
become  a  rapid  writer,  but  you  need  not 
lose  the  form  of  the  letter:  far  from  it,  but 
apply  speed  and  retain  a  good  substantial 
form  in  making  each  letter.  By  beginning 
slowly  and  familiarizing  yourself  with  the 
true  forms  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  re- 
tain such  forms  in  rapid  writing  if  you  only 
keep  the  standard  constantly  in  mind.  It  is 
by  far  better  to  devote  a  little  more  time  to 
your  writing  when  you  write  letters  or  an\'- 
thing  else  and  turnout  a  respectable  piece 
of  work,  rather  than  to  hurry  over  it  and  be 
ashamed  of  >'our  own  writing  when  you  are 
through  with  it.  In  nearly  all  cases  where 
the  writer  is  too  much  in  a  hurry  he  will 
have  1o  rewrite  the  whole  matter  ,  and,  l)y 
so  doing,  spend  much  uuire  time  than  would 
be  required  to  do  the  work  right,  going  over 
it  the  first  time.  Time  and  time  again  the 
writer  has  received  letters  from  so-called 
penmen  who  inade  a  fair  start  in  writing 
the  letter,  lint  at  the  close  of  the  same  letter 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  decipher  the 
writing  and  then  had  to  guess  at  the  signa- 
ture. Unless  a  letter  is  very  important, 
bu-siness  men  do  not  stop  to  decipher  poor 
writing.  Time  is  too  valuable.  I  wish  to 
say  to  you  as  a  stiident  of  writing  that  suc- 
cess can  not  come  in  any  other  way  than 
by  earnest  and  faithful  study  and  practice. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  capitals,  I  would 
say  that  if  you  have  another  style  now  and 
then  which  you  prefer  to  the  style  used  in 
this  lesson,  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  use  it,  so  long  as  it  is  a  substan- 
tial and  approved  letter.  Something  the 
business  world  can  use.  I  admit,  in  com- 
mon with  other  good  teachers  of  penman- 
ship, that  some  capitals  may  lie  made  in  at 
least  two  styles  and  the  one  as  good  as  the 
other,  but  permit  me  to  discourage  you  in 
the  use  of  odd  and  mystified  styles  which 
are  diiiHcult  to  read.  Some  penmen  are  in 
the  business  of  numnfacturing  new  st.vles 
of  letters  which,  as  models,  are  entirely 
unfit  to  present  to  students.  Learn  to  make 
a  sound  letter.  One  which  will  stand  the 
test  and  meet  with  approval  everywhere. 
You  will  never  be  a  good  writer  until  you 
get  vour  writing  into  systematic  form, leav- 
ing but  all  curious  notions  as  to  perplexnig 
stvles.  Space  enough  between  the  small 
letters  to  show  each  letter  distinctly. 

H,  B.  LEHMAN. 


'/fi-f-yi-^^ 
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Please  accept  our  congratulations  on  t 
inipro\'ement  you  have  made  in  yo 
journal.  ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS, 

Oct.  S,  liKKI.      :H  Union  Square,  N.  Y.  City 


Cessons  in  Jlrtistic  Penmanship 

number    Tour 

BY  J.  E.   I.EAMV,  TROV.  X,   V. 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  for  itiiprove- 
nient  and  advancemei?t  along  penmanship 
lines.  Take  advantage  of  tlie  long  even- 
ings and  spend  as  many  of  them  as  possilile 
in  hard,  earnest,  honest  practice.  Later  on 
in  tlie  year  when  the  daj-s  Ijecome  longer 
and  the  evenings  hot,  you  will  not  feel  as 
tnucli  like  work  of  this  kind,  and,  in  truth, 
you  cannot  do  as  good  work.  So  dig  in 
NOW.  Keniember,  your  advancement  de- 
pends entirely  upon  yoursetf.  As  you  work, 
so  you  climb. 

H)01'.'^  ABO\"E  THE  LINE 

I  think  3'ou  will  have  but  little  trouble 
with  the  loops  above  the  line  if  you  apply 
the  same  movement  and  principles  sug- 
gested in  Lesson  Three  for  loops  lielow  the 
line.  Keep  tlie  paper  in  such  a  position 
that  the  arm  will  beat  about  right  angles 
to  the  connective  slant.  With  the  paper  and 
arm  in  this  position,  you  should  cause  the 
pen  to  move  to  the  right  andlupward.  This 
will  necessitate  a  slight  backward  and 
then  forward  action  of  the  arm  in  the  sleeve 
in  connection  with  the  hinge  motion. 
Witliout  stopping  the  pen  at  the  top,  allow 
it  to  turn  a1:)ruptly  and  descend  toward  tlie 
line,  to  l>e  raised  from  the  pa'per  at  or  near 
the  crossing.  Then  place  the  pen  carefully 
on  the  unfinished  stroke  and  complete  tlie 
letter.  Ycm  cannot  make  loops  successfully 
if  your  arm  is  at  right  angles  to  the  liase 
line  without  a  good  deal  of  tinger  action. 
Whereas,  witli  the  paper  turned  as  liefore 
advised,  you  cannot  use  the  lingers  much, 
but  the  muscles  of  the  arm  instead.  Of 
course  you  must  discover  for  yourselves 
just  what  position  of  the  paper  and  arm 
seems  to  produce  the  best  results.  This  you 
will  find  by  trying  the  different  positions 
and  by  placing  the  paper  at  different  angles. 


By  close  observation  you  will  notice  that 
the  down  strokes  in  loops  are  not  quite 
straight,  or  should  not  he  so  at  least.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  they  are  straight 
and  are  usually  so  taught,  but  none  of  our 
best  penmen  or  engravers  make  thtyii  so. 
You  can  raise  the  pen  to  advantage  twice 
in  making  the  f,  near  the  crossing  coming 
down  and  at  the  base  line  going  up. 

Bear  in  mind  that  a  light,  easy,  \-et  firm 
and  delicate  movement  is  necessary  at  all 
times.  Do  not  allow  your  muscles  to  be- 
come so  tightened  by  nervous  anxiety  that 
they  cannot  act,  or  do  not  go  to  the  other 
extreme  and  allow  them  to  '*  flop  around.'" 
Keep  them  tuned  to  such  a  pitch  that  the\' 
will  do  their  very  best, 

Xow  don't  l^e  afraid  to  practice  c]uite  vig- 
orously at  times  on  the  work  given.  It  will 
help  you  along  if  you  will  doulile  tlie  size  of 
the  copies  at  times,  and  at  others  reduce  the 
size  a  half  and  double  the  spacing.  The 
latter  style,  especially,  will  put  force  and 
strength  into  your  work.  After  practicing 
the  different  styles  3'ou  should  coniplete 
your  work  by  practicing  the  size  and  spac- 
ing given  in  the  copies.  Keepyourink  and 
pens  in  good  condition,  and  avoid  using 
poor  paper.  Good  material  costs  but  little 
more  than  poor. 


\V.  T.  L.,  Enville— .Small  letters  m 
ter  tlian  capitals.  Shade  too  high 
stroke  of  B   and    K.     Make  initial  a 


tine  lines  stronger  if  possible.  Shade  on  L 
too  long.  Drop  it  lower.  Thin  ink  down. 
Come  again. 

F.  W.  J.,  Missouri— Glad  to  hear  from  you. 
Your  work  shows  that  you  have  taken  quite 
a  stride  since  last  we  met.  .Study  last  part 
of  Hand  K  morecloseU-.  You  can  improve 
~     apital  D.    Fine  lines 


tritif 
strei 
deav 


lith    fo 


;ik     at 


not  sacrifice 
lelicacv.  In  other  words,  en- 
It"   your    lines.    Add   a   little 


Jennie  C,  New  York  -You  liave  made  an 
excellent  start  on  capitals.  Movement 
seems  a  trifle  weak  at  times.  Put  strength 
and  force  into  j'our  strokes.  Endeavor  to 
make  all  sluides  shorter.    Keep  on. 


"  ■/.;•  .Mancliester- 
fessional    petiman 
lack  freedom,  touch 
Japan  Ink.  ililuted,  i 


th< 


ik  I  ad-s 


J.  B.  W.,  111. -Practice  indicates  that  you 
are  working  in  the  right  direction.  Simply 
persevere.  I  fail  to  locate  any  serious  difli- 
cultj-.  Practice  should  reach  me  b>-  the 
first  of  eacli  month. 

Clinton.Ky.— Capitals  too  sprawling.  Don't 
hustle  small  letters  the  same  as  in  business 
writing.  Pick  pen  oftener.  Practice  seems 
thouglitless  and  rapid. 

W.  B.  (;.,  Xewark  — Use  oblique  holder. 
Confidence  will  come  by  practice.  You  did 
quite  well.  


Bu 


ness 


itinggo.id.     Y( 


D.  W.  J.,  Spring  Garden— I  congratulate 
you  on  your  results  under  the  circumstan- 
ces. Use  lietter  paper.  Work  shows  that 
vonr  movement  is  wild  and  uncontrolled. 
Shades  too  l.mgon  all  capitals.  'Get  more 
contrast  between  liglit  line  and  shaded 
strokes.  Small  letters  good.  Send  work 
regularlw  Xotime  just  now  for  specimen 
work.     .Sorry. 

Wilton.  Conn.  —  See  no  reason  why  you 
can't  become  a  goiid  penman.  You  certainly 
have  a  good  start.  Try  to  put  more  strength 
and  force  into  your  shaded   capitals.    Get 


^*  -^'^- 


ALL    MATTER    FOR    THE    BUSINESS    EDUCATOR    SHOULD     BE    ADDRESSED    TO    THE    EDITOR,     E.     E.     GAYLORD.     BEVERLY.  '  MAS: 


Elementary 
keeping 


L-liohirs  huw  sjii.l.  in  (lispar 
;jeineiit  ot  business  sclmols, 
that  they  teach,  ainotiK  other 
things,  sotne  merely  elemen- 
tary hookkeepin^,  em])hasizing  "elemen- 
tal-." We  who  teach  coaumercial  branches 
have  been  disposed  to  resent  this 
assertion.  It  indicates  a  hick  of  familiarity 
with  the  work  of  worthy  business  schools, 
manj'  of  which  might  readily  be  named. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  this 
statement  made  by  college  men  is  true. 
Nothing  could  more  forciblj'  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  it  than  would  the  attempt  to 
answer  the  list  t»f  sample  questions,  un 
another  page,  given  to  candidates  for  the 
Certitied  Public  Accountants'  Certificate, 
in  New  York.  We  believe  that  they  would 
stagger  many  commercial  teachers. 


Public 

nccount 

ants 


To  be  sure,  the  average  busi 
ness  college  does  not  pretend 
to  fit  its  students  for  profes- 
sional work  in  accounting, 
such  as  is  done  by  those  who  make  a  busi- 
ness of  expert  accounting.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  best  schools,  there  are  always  ad- 
vanced students  who  would  enjoy  such  a 
course  as  our  list  of  questions  would  re- 
quire. For  them  the  ambitious  teacher 
wlio  reads  these  questions  will  be  eager  to 
delve  into  the  books  that  provide  the  infor- 
mation necessary  to  answer  these  questions. 


eertified 
Public 
Accountant 
Syllabus 


paiiers- right  for  each  <mi  the  Tlie».iy  nf 
Accounts,  Practical  Accounting.  Auditing, 
and  Commercial  Law.  Our  sample  ques- 
tions were  selected  from  these  papers.  Send 
fifteen  cents  to  Secretary  James  R.  Parsotis, 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Albany.  New  York,  and  yoii  will  get  a  veri- 
table revelation  of  the  possibilities  of  ac- 
counting, probably  not  yet  touched  upon  in 
your  teaching. 


In  18'J(;,  New  York  passed  a 
law  creating  the  title  Certified 
Public  Accountant,  and  three 
expert  examiners  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  regents  of  the 
Tnivcrsityof  the  State  of  New  York.  This 
board  of  examiners  holds  examinations  in 
January  and  June  of  each  year. 

Hitherto,  no  guide,  other  than  the  printed 
examination  papers,  has  been  available,  but 
this  year  the  University  is  sending  out,  to 
those  who  are  interested  iti  these  examina- 
tions, College  Bulletin  Number  15,  Certified 
Public  Accountant  Syllabus.  It  contains  a 
brief  statement  of  the  history  of  accounting- 
the  importance  of  m(Klern  accounting,  and 
the  relation  of  the  public  accountant  to  bus- 
iness men  and  to  the  public. 

Ati  excellent  summary  of  the  topics  for 
the  examinations  is  given.  The  sugges- 
tiveness  of  these  is  worth  much  to  an>  alert 
teacher. 

A  valuable  list  of  books  on  accounting  and 
commercial  law  is  given.  Some  of  them  are 
familiar  to  our  readers.  Several  are  not, 
and  these  are  chiefly  English  works.  Our 
British  friends  are  said  to  be  nuich  in  ad- 
vance of  us  in  the  science  c)f  accounting, 
and  many  of  our  reader^  will  be  glad  tu 
have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  unbiased  ad 
vice  as  to  what  books  to  buy. 

The  most  interesting  feature  c»f  the  S\Ila 
biis,   however,  is   the    sets    of    examination 


ffcnry 
miles 


The  article,  '■  Kroin  the  Busi- 
ness Man's  Point  of  View,"  be- 
gun in  this  number,  is  an  ad- 
dress given  by  Mr.  Henry  Miles  in  Montreal 
a  short  time  ago.  He  very  graciously  per- 
mits us  to  use  it.  The  address  is  so  nuicli 
to  the  point  and  aroused  so  much  favorable 
comment  in  the  Donritiion  press,  that  we 
are  sure  our  readers  will  find  it  significant 
of  the  trend  of  thought  among  business 
men,  as  regards  the  school  side  of  business 
training. 

Mr.  Miles  is  the  First  Vice  IVesident  ..f  the 
Montreal  Board  of  Trade,  the  managing 
partner  in  a  large  wholesale  drug  business, 
and  the  editor  of  the  Montreal  Pharmaceu- 
tical Journal.  As  he  has  had  a  college 
training, his  views  will  possibly  have  added 
\veight  with  some  of  our  readers,  who  might 
not  expect  a  college  uum  to  look  so  favor- 
ablv  on  counnercial  education. 


Che 

Tederation 

meeting 


The  Queen  City  of  the  Lakes 
will  entertain,  we  expect,  the 
largest  gathering  of  commer- 
cial teachers  ever  assembled. 
The  president  is  a  man  of  great  force  and  of 
broad  training;  the  other  administrative 
officers  are  energetic  and  able  teachers.  The 
policy  iniplied  by  the  list  of  subjects  and 
speakers  is  a  liberal  one,  as  it  must  !»e  if  all 
classes  of  cotnmercial  teachers  are  to  be- 
come at^liated  with  this  national  organiza- 
tion. 

Business  college  teachers  have  done  their 
work  so  thoroughly,  and  businessconditiotis 
have  spoken  so  imperatively,  that  counner- 
cial education  has  reached  into  the  field  of 
secondary  education  on  one  side,  and  into 
the  realm  of  higher  education  on  the  other. 
To  provide  instruction  and  entertainment 
that  will  prove  a  magnet  for  teachers  of 
rommercial  subjects  in  the  public  schools, 
in  the  private  schools,  and  in  the  colleges, 
will   re<inire  great  tact  and  unusual  ability. 


t  is  lor  the  best  interests  of 
ill  phases  of  commercial  train- 
ng  that  the  Federation  slmuld 
ncrease  in  numbers  and  in- 
eiu-e.  The  private  school  pn^prietor  who 
tagonizes    the   counnercial    work   of  the 


Our 

Common 

6ood 


high  sLiinols  is  making  a  serious  tactical 
blunder.  I^he  professor  at  the  head  of  a 
department  of  finance  and  industry  in  a 
college  is  not  so  broad  as  he  assumes  to  lie, 
if  he  sneers  at  the  business  college  i  it 
should  be  called  "business  school,"  how- 
ever, in  the  interest  of  sincerity,  and  as  a 
rebuke  to  flamboyant  superficiality).  Tlie 
high  school  commercial  department  will,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  be  a  feeder  of  Ixtth 
the  private  business  school  and  the  college. 
Those  who  drop  out  before  the  high  school 
course  is  finished,  the  most  of  the  graduates 
from  schools  having  one  ctr  two  year 
courses,  and  ■  the  less  effective  gradu- 
ates from  even  long  courses  will  re- 
sort to  the  private  business  schools  that 
maTiitain  a  standard  high  enough  to  attract 
their  attention.  The  minority,  the  best  and 
most  promising  pniduct  of  the  high  school 
courses,  will  enter  college  for  .advanced 
work.  There  is  an  element  of  common 
interest  that  should  bold  all  commercial 
teachers  loyal  to  the  Federation. 

We  trust  that  those  wlu)  have  influence 
in  fashioning  thepolicyof  thisorganization 
will  not  lose  sight  of  the  facts  here  set  forth. 
It  would  be  a  great  misfortune  for  the 
cause  and  for  those  engaged  in  it,  if  there 
were  to  be  one  organization  of  business 
college  teachers  and  proprietors,  another  of 
public  schoid  teachers,  and  another  <»f  col- 
lege men.  If,  in  matters  of  detail,  methods 
of  teaching,  of  orgatiization,  of  objects,  etc., 
the  classes  of  teachers  differ,  as  they  cer- 
tainly will  differ,  let  sectit^n  meetings  for 
each  class  be  provided,  where  the  special 
problems  of  each  division  may  be  discussed.- 
But  preserve,  as  a  whole,  an  organization 
that  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  meet, 
exchange  views  with,  and  learn  the  pur- 
poses of,  all  classes  of  teachers  of  conmier- 
cial  subjects.  It  is  for  the  common  good  of 
our  worthy  cause. 


narrowness 


We  trust  that  this  meeting 
■  not  witness  any  such  ill- 
judged  oratory  (?)  as  that  to  which  we 
listened  in  the  discussion  of  the  president's 
address  last  year.  Such  attacks  may  be 
entertaining,  hut,  in  the  view  of  some  of 
the  well  informed  men  who  will  be  at  the 
Detroit  meeting,  they  do  not  add  to  the 
dignity  or  influence  of  the  organization. 
With  such  men  as  Prof.  J.  B.  Johnson.  Dr. 
C.  A.  Herrick,and  Mr.  T.  W.  Rookmyer  on 
the  general  program  there  are,  in  the  ad- 
ministrative policy  this  year,  a  breadth  and 
liberality  of  plan  entirely  in  harmony  with 
the  foregoing  suggestions.  We  hope  that_ 
no  intemperate  comments  on  counnercial 
training  in  high  school  or  college,  may  be 
made  by  business  college  men,  justifying 
the  charge  of  narrowness  sometimes  nuide 
against  theui. 


Qk>9h&^\m,ajti-QiiJM  and  f^vi)iku^Qdmfj^^^^ 


Commercial  Education 


HEXRV   MILES,    FIRST  VIiE    rRE-ll>EXT  Mi>X- 
TREAl.  BOAItli  ciF  TRADE 


AN  ADDRESS  RECENTLY  DELIVERED  IN    MONTREAL 

The  siiljjei't  that  1  will  speak  upon  thih 
evening  is  one  of  wide  iiii|iiirtance,  and  I 
beg  your  considcratiun  in  introducing  a  mat- 
ter on  wliicli  there  exists  a  diversity  of 
opinion  and  as  to  whieh,  also,  I  feel  some 
diffidence,  not  having  the  advantage  of 
authority  for  reference.  We  all  know  of 
the  lines  upon  which  education  is  conducted 
in  this  country  :  hut  few,  however,  realize 
the  defects  that  exist.  We  are  apt  to  be 
carried  away  in  our  appreciation  of  a  veri- 
table perfection  in  some  branches  of  educa- 
tion, overlooking  the  shortcomings  that  exist 
and  that  can  be  shown  in  respect  to  some 
of  the  greatest  needs  towards  fostering  the 
material  progress  of  our  country.  My  words 
will  carry  you,  I  feel  sure,  to  a  conviction 
that  the  educational  system  of  Canada  does 
not  cover  all  the  requirements  of  our  youth, 
nor  iloes  it  respond  to  all  the  demands  of 
modern  life.  The  institutions  of  learning 
ignore  commercial  education.  They  afford 
the  least  possible  assistance  to  the  young 
men  and  women  of  this  country  for  entering 
upon  commercial  life.  The  benefactors  — 
the  donors  of  magnificent  gifts  to  the  cause 
of  education — almost  without  exception  have 
been  men  wlio  have  amassed  wealth  in  busi- 
ness juirsuits,  and  let  me  ask,  why  have  one 
and  all  overlooked  the  interest  of  education 
in  commercial  branches? 

EnrcATIONAL    INSTITUTIONS    NEGLECT  COM- 
MERCIAL   THAININC; 

I  would  arraign  the  educational  institu- 
lious  of  Canada  for  neglecting  an  all-import- 
ant branch  of  education.  I  admit  the  exer- 
tion of  every  effort  and  energy  towards  edu- 
cation for  the  professions  —  law,  medicine, 
science,  and  others,  as  well  as  theology. 
Why  is  it  that  there  is  no  jiractical  training 
school  for  commerce.  The  merchants, 
bankers,  and  manufacturers  of  today,  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  men  of  more  or  less 
limited  education  —  self-taught  for  the  most 
part.  Expert  and  able  as  those  in  the  high- 
er walks  of  commerce  may  be  —  it  is  not 
difficult  to  ascertain  that  their  education  has 
been  obtained  in  the  office  ;  in  the  counting 
room  ;  in  the  workshop,  warehouse  or  sales- 
room. I^et  me  ask  why  so  many  years  of 
young  life  should  be  ex]iended  in  tedious 
observation  and  practice  of  menial  duty,  per- 
haps to  the  neglect  of  the  impTOvement  of 
mind?  Why  this  loss  of  the  chance  of  a 
wider  range  of  education  that  every  business 
man  lives  to  regret,  in  after  life  ?  Men  can, 
and  do  make  money  without  education. 
Natural  ability  or  fitness  leads  many  to  suc- 
cess, but  once  that  goal  is  reached,  can  you 
count  in  thousands  those  who,  upon  one 
occasion  or  other,  live  to  feel  the  absence  of 
that  of  which  they  were  deprived  in  early 
life  through  the  lack  of  a  proper  provision 
in  our  educational  system  ?  Early  prepara- 
tion for  commercial  life  which  would  train, 
cultivate  and  refine  the  mind. 

INIVERSITY    GRADIATES    WILL     NOT   BEKIN 
AT    THE    BOTTOM 

The  higher  institutions  of  learning  do  not, 
it  must  be  admitted,  fit  young  men  for  busi- 
ness life.  The  very  nature  of  the  years  of 
study  unfit  them  rather  for  this  life.  A 
graduate  is  too  far  advanced  in  years — in 
the  tastes  of  living  acuuired  —  in  the   sur- 


roundings <if  social  lite  and  culture  to  begin 
at  the  beginning,  and  it  is  not  practical  to 
commence  at  a  middle  stage  under  present 
conditions.  The  advice  of  any  business 
man  of  experience  is  to  parents,  "  If  your 
boy  is  to  follow  a  business  life,  let  him  com- 
mence young  —  lo  or  Ki  years  of  age." 
Xow,  what  does  this  mean?  What  is  the 
commencenjent  ? 

MENIAL  SERVICE  DOES  NOT  DEVELOP  MEN- 
TAL SL'PEBIORITY 
Sweep  the  office  or  wareroom,  polish  the 
brass  and  windows,  dust  the  goods,  clean  the 
shelves,  run  messages  and  observe  fnun 
month  to  month,  and  from  year  to  year  what 
the  seniors  do,  and  copy.  Learn  the  par- 
ticular business  gradually.  This  is  practical 
and  all  very  well  as  far  as  one  side  of  the 
ipiestion  goes,  but  by  the  time  the  lad  be- 
comes a  man  and  knows  of  the  details  of  the 
business,  he  has  passed  by  the  golden  period 
of  his  life  for  study  —  for  the  education  of 
mind — the  cultivation  of  thought.  An 
adept  in  some  branch  of  trade,  perhaps,  but 
lamentably  ignorant  of  much  that  goes  to 
make  U]i  the  ideal  man  of  business,     Nat- 
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Ural  intelligence  is  stunted,  the  mind  un- 
trained for  position  and  for  general  useful- 
ness in  the  community.  The  initial  stages 
of  the  medical  profession  in  years  gone  by 
included  the  cleaning  of  the  doctor's  buggy, 
grooming  the  horse  and  .driving  the  ))racti- 
tioner  from  patient  to  ))atient,  gathering  by 
the  way  a  knowledge  of  the  profession.  The 
lawyer's  apprentice  in  the  same  way  spent 
his  early  years  in  caring  for  the  office,  cojiy- 
ing  documents,  and  all  manner  of  observing 
attendance  upon  the  legal  luminary.  In 
these  professions  today,  what  do  we  see.  Is 
there  not  a  contrast?  Has  not  everything 
been  provided  ? 

BUSINESS  AXI>  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING 
CONTRASTED 
A  liberal  education  accompanies  the  most 
careful  [irovision  for  the  practical  study. 
Ordinary  professors  are  largely  supple- 
mented liv  men  high  in  the  active  practice 
of  both.  The  best  talent  is  apjdied  to  the 
education  of  these  over-crowded  professions. 
Theology  is  not  learned  by  attendance  at 
church,  by  jiassing  through  an  a|iprentice- 
ship  of  8wee])ing  out  pews  or  shoveling 
snow  from  the  pathways  leading  to  the  sac- 
red edifices.  How  many  instances  could  be 
cited  of  the  advancement  in  learning  in 
various  branches?  How  many  examples 
could  be  given  wherein  education   has  im- 


proved —  following  ever  the  march  of 
science  and  the  demands  of  civilization,  and 
what  good  reason  can  be  advanced  for  the 
absolute  neglect  and  ignoring  of  the  re- 
ipiirements  of  comuierce?  The  commerce 
of  today  differs  widely  from  that  of  2-5  or-iO 
years  ago.  Competition  is  keen  and  the 
difficulties  of  succeeding  are  ever  increasing. 
Capital  and  favoring  opportunity  was 
the  reijuirement  in  the  past.  Today,  brains 
are  more  important  than  capital.  The  num- 
bers engaged  in  the  professions  for  which 
every  educational  opportunity  and  provision 
is  made  are  insignficant  compared  with  the 
followers  of  commercial  pursuits,  even  if  we 
take  only  the  proprietors  or  principals  of 
business  enter|irises.  We  can  freely  assent 
to  the  necessity  of  the  physician,  the  lawyer, 
the  clergyman.  The  greater  the  educational 
facilities  for  all  the  professions,  the  better 
for  the  community,  but  why  is  not  provision 
made  as  well  for  educating  the  young  men 
and  the  young  women  of  this  country  for 
commercial  life? 

WELFARE  OF  NATIONAL  LIFE  AT  STAKE 
As  to  the  best  means  for  covering  this  want, 
it  is  first  necessary  to  convince  educational- 
ists of  the  existence  of  the  want.  We  must 
first  seek  to  convince  the  authorities  of  our 
universities  of  the  fact  that  there  is  an  im- 
mense field  open  to  their  labours  and  that 
the  material  welfare  of  our  national  Life  is 
at  stake  upon  the  issue.  Pride  now  exists 
in  the  ability  of  these  institutions  to  send 
out  to  jiractice  many  hundreds  of  doctors 
and  lawyers,  and  many  hundreds  as  well  in 
the  other  professions.  How  much  greater 
would  be  this  satisfaction  if  they  could  point 
to  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  merchants, 
bankers,  and  manufacturers  that  they  had 
fitted  to  lake  their  places  in  the  life  of  com- 
merce upon  a  basis  eiiually  efficient  to  that 
tor  which  they  strive  to  benefit  mankind  in 
the  direction  of  their  present  efforts, 

BUSINESS  MEN  WOULD  GIVE  FINANCIAL  AID 

If  the  leaders  in  educational  matters  can 
be  convinced  of  the  existence  of  this  greater 
field  for  their  labour,  the  inauguration  of  the 
effort  in  the  direction  indicated  would  seem 
indeed  readily  possible.  The  want  can  be 
placed  before  those  who  are  ever  ready  to 
devote  a  portion  of  the  results  of  business 
success  at  the  command  of  the  needs  of  their 
fellow-men,  and  it  would  seem  indeed  as 
likely  that  such  men  would  view  with  favor 
the  establishuient  of  commercial  ccmrses  in 
connection  with  the  universities  of  Canada. 
The  man  who  is  at  all  fitted  for  business, 
without  education,  or  with  a  limited  educa- 
tion, would,  with  the  possession  of  a  good 
sound  education  and  a  special  training  upon 
subjects  that  will  come  up  at  every  turn 
throughout  his  business  life,  be  a  stronger 
factor  —  an  infinitely  more  important  unit  in 
the  commercial  battle  —  for  himself  and  for 
his  surroundings.  The  stronger,  the  more 
able,  are  individuals,  the  greater  the  aggre- 
gate strength  of  the  commercial  community 
—  the  surer  the  progress  of  the  commerce  of 
our  country. 

A  SUGGESTIVE  COURSE  OF  STUDY 
My  thoughts  on  the  subject  carry  me  in 
the  direction  of  an  outline  of  the  course  that 
might  be  pursued,  and  I  will  indicate, 
roughly,  a  plan  that  competent  authority  in 
a  position  to  proceed  practically  might  amp- 
lify. 1  will  preface  the  suggestions  given 
in  detail  by  saying  that  partial  courses  might 
be  open  to  those  unable  for  one  reason  or 
other  to  take  all.  Many  young  men  in  busi- 
ness occupation  might,  with  the  permission 
of  their  employers,  devote  one  or  more  hours 
in  the  day  to  the  study  of  special  subjects. 
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Further,  certain  parts  of  the  ciiurseB  i)f 
study  iiiight  be  made  optumal,  even  to  those 
who  had  tlie  reijuired  time  at  their  disposal, 
as  the  particular  branch  of  business  to  be 
followed  might  not  call  for  the  study  of  cer- 
tain subjects.  I  will  presume  that  the  advant- 
age of  a  fair  school  education  is  secured  to  the 
age,  say,  of  15  years.  After  that  age  the 
higher  school,  the  college,  or  university 
should  furnish  a  three  years'  course,  giving 
special  attention  to  the  following  subjects  ; 

English  language, composition,  literature. 

French  language. 

Cieniian  language. 

History  of  the  British  Empire. 

History  of  Europe. 

History  of  the  United  States. 

.Journalism. 

Practical  finance,  exchange,  banking. 

Accounting,   book-keeping. 

Commercial  law. 

Theory  and  geography  of  commerce. 

Public  speaking. 

Statistics. 

Monetary  history. 

Principles  of  government. 

Municipal  government. 

Insurance  —  Fire,  life,  marine. 

Commerce  and  commercial  relations. 

Transportation  —  Rail  and  water,  bills  of 
lading. 

The  manufactures  of  Canada. 

The  natural  products  of  Canada, 

The  internal  trade  of  Canada. 

The  export  trade  of  Canada. 

The  Customs  Act  and  tariff  of  Canada, 
import  trade. 

Stenography. 

Partnership,  company,  incorporation. 

Insolvency,  liijuidation. 

Many  of  these  subjects  could  only  be 
dealt  with  satisfactorily  by  men  engaged  in 
active  business.  Therefore,  in  arranging  a 
course  of  commercial  study  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  arrange  for  lectures  or  addresses  by 
prominent  men,  just  in  the  same  way  as  do 
the  faculities  of  medicine  and  law.  Neither 
faculty  could  turn  out  the  men  they  do,  were 
it  the  system  to  teach  exclusively  from 
theory.  The  idea  I  place  before  you  in  this 
paper  would  furnish  great  advantages  with- 
in the  reach  of  lads  actually  beginning  their 
business  career  with  a  common  school  edu- 
cation at  the  age  of  1")  or  l(i  years,  and  the 
following  of  the  complete  course  would  en- 
able young  men  of  18  years  of  age  to  enter 
business  employment  upon  a  most  desirable 
basis.  The  knowledge  imparted  in  a  course 
such  as  suggested  would,  with  little  addi- 
tional practical  exjierience,  fit  a  young  man 
for  the  higher  jiositions  in  commercial  life. 
He  would  be  able  to  take  his  ]ilace  as  his 
ability  or  opportunity  might  call,  with  euii- 
nent  satisfaction. 

(('onchided  in  February  uuiulier) 
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We  hear  a  ^reat  deal  at  this  time  c(»ticern- 
in^  Coinniercial  Geography  and  what  it 
siiould  include  :  but  we  hear  very  little 
aljout  the  '*  how"  of  presenting  it. 

Any  subject  or  any  text-book  is  useless  in 
a  schoolroom  unless  in  the  hands  of  a  mas- 
ter. By  "master",  I  mean  not  merely  a  walk- 
ing cyclopedia  of  geographical  or  other  in- 
formation, but  a  teacher  who  can  tell  what 
he  kntiws.  or  what  is  better,  can  lead  his 
class    tn  iovestiuate  what    he   knows.    The 


teacher  who  can  direct  a  class  how,  wlieii, 
and  where  to  study,  is  a- better  teacher  than 
he  who  does  all  the  work  himself  and  then 
pours  his  knowledge  into  the  brains  of  bis 
pupils. 

No  subject  is  so  uninteresting  that  an 
enthusiastic  teacher  cannot  arouse  Interest 
in  it  ;  and  no  subject  is  interesting  enough 
to  be  presented  by  a  drone. 

Just  how  to  become  a  good  teacher  of  Com- 
mercial Geography  is  a  problem  whicli  is 
worrying  not  a  few  of  ourfriends  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  if  I  may  judgeby  the  many  letters 
1  contiiuially  receive  regartling  this  nuitter. 
To  lie  a  good  teacher  of  this  subject,  one 
must,  tirst  of  all,  be  perfectly  in  love  with 
the  subject.  This  begets  enthusiasm.  This 
Ituts  life  into  both  teacher  and  pupil.  Hav- 
ing the  enthusiasm,  the  rest  is  easy. 
Enthusiasm  begets  investigation,  ami  this 
means  the  acquisiti<in  of  knowledge. 

Enthusiasm  and  knowledge  are  the  key 
notes  in  the  schoolroom. 

"But ".says  one  teacher, "how  am  1  to  seen  re 
all  this  knowledge.?  \Vhat  am  I  to  read?" 
Personally,  I  read  all  I  can  find.  This  in- 
cludes a  close  study  of  such  books,  maga- 
zines, and  pamphlets  as  are  included  in  the 
"Geographical  Review  "found  in  the  FEN- 
:>I.\N-.\KTlSTin  recent  months.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  read  everything  in  a  magazine; 
you  must  learn  to  choose  the  best.  After 
reading  an  article  carefully.  I  either  clip  it 
for  my  scrap  book,  or  else  take  a  tiling  card 
and  registertliearticle,the  book, and  volume, 
and  place  this  card  in  my  file  under  the 
proper  heading.  For  example,  if  I  am  inter- 
ested in  Manila,  or  Philadelphia,  I  place  my 
card  in  a  large  envelope  under  the  name  of 
"  Manila"  or  "Philadelphia".  This  permits 
read>-  reference  and  saves  having  to  carry 
the  matter  in  one's  head,  unless  one  chttoses 
to  do  so.  Students  become  greatly  interested 
in  clippings.  They  soon  learn  to  choose  and 
make  tlieir  own  tiles. 

.After  reading  an  interesting  article,  I 
usually  introduce  it  to  the  class,  and  have 
the  pupils  prepare  a  synopsis.  This  means 
that  tliey  must  look  the  matterupcarefully. 
These  papers  are  collected  and  carefully 
examined. 

Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  read  as 
mochas  possible  outside  of  the  regular  class 
work.  Keep  in  view  constantly  that  a  ready 
mind  giveth  a  ready  tongue,  and  a  ready 
tongue,  a  reatly  student. 

.\  teacher  who  is  full  of  his  subject  will 
always  have  perfect  control  of  his  class,  and 
perfect  class  management  is  always  con- 
ducive to  class  attention. 

.-\  blundering,  ignorant  teacher  is  always 
found  in  a  room  with  a  mob  of  disorganized, 
disgusted,  discouraged  pupils.  To  get  hold 
of  your  pupils  and  to  start  them  to  thinking 
is  the  plain  duty  of  every  teacher  ;  and  uti 
til  the  teacher  does  get  hold  of  a  class,  he 
certainly  cannot  instruct  them. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  interesting  a 
class  is  to  begin  a  discussion  liy  taking  ui) 
the  things  known  and  at  hand,  and  then 
gradually  widening  the  horizon  until  the 
whole  subject  is  thoroughly  covered.  For 
example  :  if  you  are  in  Philadelphia,  and 
located  on  one  of  the  principal  streets,  start 
your  work  there.  Discuss  the  different  kinds 
of  trade  conducted  on  your  street  ;  then 
gradually  increase  your  circle  until  your 
view  takes  in  the  big,  round  world. 

In  m\- own  case,  if  you  will  pardon  me.  I 
find  that  pupils  always  visit  foreign  lands 
with  more  interest  when  they  can  go  aliroad 
with  a  cargo  of  home  goods.  They  arc 
anxious  to  take  charge  of  the  cargo  and 
carr>-  it  to  distant  ports  and  exchange  it  for 
articles  found    there.      1  find  tljat  they  are 


also  anxious  to  travel  by  the  shortest  routes 
and  at  all  times  to  take  advantage  of  the 
monetary  systems,  ccmditions  of  trade  re- 
strictions, and  whatever  else  may  assist 
them  in  drivitig  a  good  bargain. 

To  <levelop  work  of  this  kind,  I  ask  a  pupil 
to  solve  a  problem  like  the  following:  Steph- 
en Girard,  a  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  in- 
structs  you  to  load  cargo  at  foot  of  Chestnut 
street,  proceed  to  Hongkong,  dispose  of 
goods,  take  on  two  kinds  of  merchandise 
purchasable  there,  proceed  tf>  Manila,  thence 
to  Melbourne,  thence  to  Singapore,  to  Bom- 
bay,  Alexandria.   Marseilles.  Philadelphia. 

Describe  your  cargo  and  tell  where  you 
secured  the  good.s.  Tell  what  connuercial 
languages  you  noticed,  and  name  the  mone- 
tary Unit  of  value  in  each  of  the  countries 
you  visited. 

Questions  of  this  kind  develop  power  to 
think.  Not  this  alone,  but  the  power  to 
arrange  ideas  in  logical  foriii. 

I  find  that  in  a  class,  as  everywhere  else, 
variety  is  the  spice  of  life.  It  always  inter- 
ests a  class  to  discuss  specimens.  A  piece 
of  cane,  a  sugarbeet,  a  ball  of  cotton,  a  bit  of 
rubber,  a  piece  of  steel  or  coal,  a  few  grains 
of  coffee,  an  ear  of  corn,  a  bottle  of  wheat. 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  yourschool 
room  which  cannot  be  turned  to  advantage. 

The  other  day  I  noticed  a  boy  in  one  of  my 
classes  who  seemed  inclined  to  be  restless. 
I  asked  him  to  relieve  himself  and  the  class 
bj-  telling  us  the  story  of  his  new  coat,  in- 
cluding Inittons,  thread,  and  silk.  He  was 
wide  awake  in  a  moment.  He  traced  the 
wool  from  sheep  to  shop,  the  silk  from  worm 
to  null,  the  buttons  from  the  rubber  tree  to 
the  factory,  the  thread  from  field  to  tailor, 
and  when  he  sat  down,  his  eyes  were  flash- 
ingwith  enthusiasm,  his  cheeks  were  aglow 
with  pride,  his  wtiole  soul  was  aroused. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  discussing  of  every 
day  things.  Have  the  pupils  read  and  then 
write  out  their  ideas.  They  love  to  work  if 
they  have  a  leader  ;  only  give  the  medicine 
in  appetizing  doses.  Lastly,  have  patience. 
If  your  class  does  not  respond,  study  your- 
self before  blaming  the  student. 

Experience  teaches  me  that  our  bovs  and 
girls  get  too  much  discredit  for  what  should 
rightfull\-  be  laid  at  the  door  of  tiie  teacher. 

He  patient,  mvbnither.  "Pis  tlieonlv  way 
to  reach  and  t-tfr  into  life  tluit  manhi>od  and 
womaoh<>,.d  with  which  our  l>ovsand  girls 
are  so  richly  endowed, 

$uaar  Refitiina 

A.  R.   KIP,   COMMERCIAI.    lIlliM    sc'HooI., 
BROOKLYN,  N.  V. 

About  800,000,000  pounds  of  cane  sugar 
was  produced  in  this  country  last  year,  of 
which  only  about  six  or  seven  per  cent,  was 
not  refined.  The  consumption  of  sugar 
amounted  last  year  to  nearly  sixty-five 
pounds  per  capita. 

To  make  up  the  necessary  supply,  over 
and  above  home  production,  we  imported 
about  2,7.50,000,000  pounds,  nearly  all  of 
which  was  brought  into  the  country  in  its 
raw  state.  It  must  follow  then  that  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  constitutes  one  of  our 
great  industries.  In  such  a  line  of  manu- 
facture mJiny  secret  processes  may  be  in  use, 
Ijence  the  difficulty  of  seeing  and  investi- 
gating sugar  refining  machinery.  The 
writer  has  no  secrets  to  divulge,  but  has 
prepared  from  all  available  sources  such 
general  information  as  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  refining  process. 

RECENT    CHANIJES. 

It  is  only  so  long  ago  as  the  early 
part  of  this  century  that  good  ladies 
were  wont  to  sweeten   their   cup  of   cheer- 
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ing  tea  with  West  Indies  molasses,  and, 
witliin  the  memory  of  "  ve  editor,"  and 
otiieis  comparatively  as  youthful,  groc- 
ers sold  mostly  a  low-grade  brown  sugar. 
But  changes  occur,  and  we  now  accept  only 
the  snowy  white  crystals  of  granulated  sugar, 
or  ei|ually  white  cubes. 


PKOrESSKS. 

The  crudest  device  for  refining  sugar  is 
to  put  raw  sugar  into  hogsheads  sufficiently 
open  for  molasses  to  drip  through.  In  the 
course  of  many  days  this  results  in  "  bleach- 
ing" the  sugar  slightly,' but  it  is  still  the 
coarsest  sugar  retailed. 

Refiners  put  the  sugar  through  two  gen- 
eral processes.  In  the  first,  sand  and  impur- 
ities are  removed  by  passing  the  sugar, 
while  in  liquid  form,  through  charcoal  : 
the  second  separates  the  sugar  by  crystalliz- 
ation from  the  re.uainiug  impurities. 

Raw  sugar  comes  to  our  wharves  in  bags 
or  hogsheads.  It  is  emptied  over  a  grating 
and  falls  through  this  into  a  uielting  pan. 
The  bags  are  washed  with  soft  water  and 
the  hogsheads  steamed  to  remove  all  sugar. 
Melting  pans  are  provided  with  mixing  gear 
which  moves  steadily  as  the  sugar  melts, 
there  are  also  coils  of  steam  pipes  which 
heat  the  solution.  Freipiently  'the  raw 
sugar  must  be  crushed  before  melting. 
THE  "bISE  and  I'-AI.I.  "  OF  SUGAR. 

After  heating  and  melting,  the  liquid  is 
puruped  to  an  upper  Hoor  to  another  melting 
pan  where  an  expert  tests  the  teuiperature 
and  density.  From  this  jian  the  li<]uid  is 
strained  to  remove  the  last  particles  of  coarse 
foreign  matter  and  passes  to  the  Hoor  below 
into  the  filters.  .\s  it  first  issues  froru  the 
filter  it  is  (jiiite  clear,  but  liquid  which  Hows 
through  after  the  filter  becomes  pa'-tly 
clogged  is  darker  :  because  of  this  the 
liquid  is  separated.  After  cleansing  a 
quantity  of  liquid  twice  its  weight,  the  char- 
coal must  be  "  washed,"  which  is  done  with 
soft  water. 

THE  VACUUM  PAN  AND  THK  (.ENTRIFlfiAI, 
riXTER. 

The  vacuum  pans  receive  the  lii|uid  next, 
and  here  tlie  sugar  is  crystallized.  (Treat 
care  is  exercised  to  prevent  over  boiling,  or 
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not   boiling  quickly   enough    in   order  that 
tine  crystals  will  be  formed. 

The  sugar  product  is  now  called  rtiasse- 
ruit.  This  is  passed  into  a  heater  with 
stirring  gear,  and  from  thence  into  a  centri- 
fugal machine  which  revolves  from  oOO  to 
1200  times  per  minute.  The  centrifugal 
machine  is  jacketted  to  retain  the  molasses 
and  direct  it  into  receptacles  provided 
below.  High  grade  sugars  are  placed  in 
large  machines  which  revolve  slowly,  the 
speed  being  increased  and  the  size  of  the 
machine  diminished  as  the  grade  descends. 

MAKING    I.OAF    SUGAR. 

When  loaf  sugar  is  made,  the  riiit.isc-cuit 
having  a  fine,  even    grain  is  heated  to  ISo 
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degrees  and  run  into  conical  sheet-iron 
moulds.  After  the  outer  layer  hardens  it  is 
broken  and  mixed  with  the  melted  interior. 

.\fter  a  time,  the  loaves  are  removed  to 
store  rooms  and  placed  with  the  apex  down 
in  small  holes  in  the  floor,  under  which  are 
conduits  for  the  drippings.  In  this  place 
the  loaves  are  trimmed  and  care  taken  that 
the  color  becomes  uniform.  The  loaves  are 
next  placed  in  a  drying  oven  heated  to 
about  140  degrees. 

Moulded  cube  sugar  is  made  by  filling 
iron  moulds  with  musae-cuit,  and  allowing 
them  to  stand  until  "set."  The  moulds 
are  then  placed  in  a  centrifugal  machine 
which  expels  the  -moisture  and  molasses. 
The  next  step  is  "  liquoring,"  Mowing  liquid 
over  the  moulds;  then  the  blocks  of  sugar 
are  removed,  and,  when  cut  at  right  angles, 
give  four  cubes. 

Pressed  cubes  are  made  of  an  inferior 
grade  of  sugar  which  is  subjected  to  heavy 
pressure,  sometimes  being  pressed  into  cubes 
and  again  into  sticks  which  are  so  cut  as  to 
make  cubes. 

CiRANULATED     SUGAR. 

Fine,  even-grained  masse-cuit  is  chosen 
for  granulated  sugar.  It  is  placed  in  a 
heating  and  centrifugal  cylinder  and  it 
comes  from  it  with  some  moisture  still  to  be 
disposed  of.  It  is  then  dried,  and  passes 
out  over  a  sieve,  which  is  graded  from  very 
line,  where  the  sugar  first  comes  upon  it,  to 
very  coarse,  toward  the  last.  Receptacles 
are  provided  which  receive  the  different 
grades.     It  is  now  ready  to  be  jiut  in  barrels. 

Every  daj'  vessels  are  unloading  or  load- 
ing at  the  Havemeyer  A  Elder  wharves  — 
unloading  brown  bags  containing  raw  sugar 
of  the  same  color,  or  loading  with  bright 
i-lean  barrels  of  the  refined  product. 
ECONOMY. 

In  this  refinery  the  savings  of  sugar  from 
floors,  bags  and  casks  is  reduced  to  a  science. 
The  floors  are  swe])t  anil  sweepings,  together 
with  sugar  from  broken  bags  and  liquid 
from  washings  of  the  filters,  are  ]iut  through 
the  processes  of  refining.  Nothing  seems 
to  be  lost. 

By  the  above  and  similar  methods  the 
great  "  sugar  trust  "  prepares  its  product. 
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Some  EKamination  Questions  on 
the  Cbeory  of  Accounts 


1.  Describe  the  following  and  sliow 
wherein  they  differ:  (a)  trial  balance,  (b) 
balance  sheet,  (c)  statement  of  affairs,  (d) 
realization  and   li(iuidation  account. 

2.  State  the  purposes  for  which  series 
of  perpendicular  columns  are  employed  in 
books  of  original  entry,  and  liow  these  pur- 
poses may  be  accomplished  relative  to  the 
following  conditions  :  (a)  several  ledgers 
comprehended  in  one  system  of  accounts,  (b) 
several  departments  comprehended  in  one 
business,  (c)  several  accounts  comprehended 
in  income  and  expenditure. 

3.  Describe  the  nature  of  the  following 
accounts:  (a)  sinking  fund,  (b)  reserve 
fund,  (c)  redemption  fund,  (d)  depreciation 
fund,  (e)  contingent  fund,  (f)  investment 
fund. 

4.  Under  what  circumstances  is  a  patent 
regarded  as  an  asset?  After  a  patent  has 
been  valued,  should  such  value  be  considered 
as  permanent?  Give  reasons  for  your 
answer, 

5.  In  the  opening  of  a  ledger,  what 
principle  should  be  followed  as  to  the  order 
of  arrangement  of  the  accounts?  Show  the 
advantages  of  different  plans. 

(i.  State  what  is  meant  by  a  cost  sheet, 
showing  its  advantages  and  how  it  is  made 
up.  liive  a  form  of  cost  sheet  for  some 
manufacturing  business  with  which  you  are 
familiar. 

7.  Mention  five  classes  of  ledgers,  and 
describe  the  peculiar  features  of  each  class. 

8.  In  case  of  discrepancy  in  a  trial  bal- 
ance, how  may  the  accountant  ascertain 
which  side  is  erroneous? 

9.  Describe  the  following  securities,  and 
show  the  essential  features  of  each:  (a) 
common  stock,  (b)  preferred  stock,  (c)  in- 
come bonds,  (d)  debenture  bonds,  (e) 
mortgage  bonds. 

10.  State,  in  the  form  of  journal  entries, 
the  following  transactions  :  (a)  a  note  of  a 
customer  returned  with  protest  charges, 
from  the  bank  where  it  hail  been  left  for 
collection,  (b)  the  setting  aside  tor  wear  and 
tear  of  a  portion  of  the  value  of  machinery, 
(c)  the  adjustment  of  interest  accrued  but 
not  yet  payable  on  a  mortgage,  (d)  accom- 
modation paper  indorsed  by  the  tirm,  when 
coupon  bonds  are  received  as  security. 

11.  What  names  are  given  to  accounts 
that  represent  the  excess  of  assets  over  lia- 
bilities? Differentiate  these  names  in  their 
application  to  various  kinds  of  business. 

12.  Describe  a  voucher  record  for  the 
expenditures  of  a  corporation. 

13.  As  the  bookkeeper  of  a  tirm  that  had 
no  articles  of  partnership,  what  would  be 
your  duty  on  learning  of  the  death  of  a 
partner  ? 

14.  How  should  executors'  and  adminis- 
trators' accounts  lie  stated  for  the  purpose 
of  filing  in  court?  What  does  the  summary 
of  accounts  usually  include?  What  are 
assets  of  the  entute?  When  are  dividends, 
interest,  and  rents  to  be  treated  as  prin- 
cipal ?  Define  an  intermediate  account. 
What  is  a  final  account?  With  what  does 
the  executor  charge  himself?  For  what  does 
he  take  credit? 

15.  Recommend,  with  all  necessary  ex- 
planations, a  set  of  books  peculiarly  adapte<l 
to  the  use  of  a  firm  that  deals  exclusively  in 
butter,  cheese,  and  eggs,  at  wholesale,  retail, 
and  on  commission,  having  three  branches 
in  the  same  city,  the  books  being  kept  in  the 
main  store. 


l(i.  I  low  should  the  account  of  a  sinking 
fund  lie  conducted  in  the  case  of  a  manufac- 
turing corporation  that  bonds  its  works  for 
$10U,0U0,  payable  in  twenty  years,  and 
wishes  to  accumulate  during  that  period  the 
sum  necessary  to  retire  the  bonds  at  ma- 
turity? 

17.  What  is  a,  controlling  account?  dive 
an  illustration  of  the  use  of  such  an  account. 


"enthusiastic  Try  of  Tlorida" 

Messrs  Zaner  it  Blosek, 

ColuTidius,  Dliio, 

Gentlemen  :  After  reading  Mr.  .Jones' 
excellent  paper  on  "  Business  Writing — 
Present  and  Future,"  I  cannot  resist  writ- 
ing along  the  same  line.  If  you  knew  how 
enthusiastic  I  am  on  the  subject  of  business 
writing,  I  feel  that  you  could  gladly  excuse 
me  for  this  passionate  moment. 

In  a  measure,  I  endorse  all  that  Mr.  .Jones 
has  said.  One  matter,  however,  I  wish  to 
dwell  on,  not  in  the  spirit  of  criticising,  but 
merely  to  relieve  myself,  somewhat,  of  a  lit- 
tle accumulated  energy. 

Mr.  .Jones  raises  the  question:  "Why 
distinguish  between  business  writing  and 
any  other  kind?"  This  question  I  propose 
to  answer  from  my  own  jioint  of  view. 
There  should  be  no  other  kind,  but  we  know 
that  there  is  much  writing  which  cannot  be 
classed  as  business  writing.  Since  this  is  a 
fact,  it  is  of  prime  importance  that  we,  who 
advocate  and  practice  practical  writing 
should  have  a  definite  term,  and  this  term, 
I  think  expresses  just  what  we  mean  and 
what  we  (should)  produce.  We  designate 
writing  that  is  executed  easily  and  rajiidly 
without  destroying  legibility  as  ''  Business 
Writing."  Writing  which  is  executed  so 
rapidly  that  legibility  is  destroyed,  or  so 
slowly  that  speed  is  lost,  making  legibility 
alone  the  object,  losing  all  jiractical  utility, 
certainly,  cannot  be  called  "  Business  Writ- 
ing. " 

Again  using  the  words  of  Mr.  Jones : 
"  The  average  penman,  and  with  him  most 
of  the  penmanship  publications,  preaches 
the  doctrine  of  business  writing,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  illustrate  by  lessons  in  anything  but 
business  writing."  Men  of  this  sort  remind 
me  of  the  man  who,  "  beholdeth  himself  in 
a  mirror,  and  goeth  away,  and  straightway 
forgetteth  what  manner  of  man  he  is."  I 
wish  that  the  words  of  Mr.  .Jones  might 
bring  all  professional  teachers  of  practical 
writing  face  to  face  to  the  actual  problem. 

Teaching  one  thing  and  placing  as  an  idol 
for  the  tiling  taught,  something  entirely 
different,  is  deception.  Teachers,  I  know, 
are  not  conscious  of  such  practice,  therefore, 
let  us  have  more  discussion  on  real  business 
writing  to  awaken  the  profession. 

I  don't  believe  in  sitting  down,  and  care- 
fully and  skillfully  executing  a  specimen  of 
writing  and  then  label  it  as  "  up-to-date 
business  writing.  " 

Your  plan  of  putting  into  print  the  speci- 
mens of    penmen  written    ra]iidly  will     do 
much  toward  establishing  a  diff'erent  style  of 
writing  as  copies  for  business  writing. 
Yours  trulv, 

W.W.  Fry. 

A  man  once  stole  a  large  cake  of  ice,  nnd  ' 
iiot  six  months  for  takinc  thines  so  cool. 

THe  pulckest  metnoii  in  tue  World  %X' 

ant  .lilni-  i...ilvcrl  ami  ivc;  will  sen. I  Mill  llii  (Jl  ll'KKST 
uddltion  iiiftlioil  in  the  w.rikl,  .jr  111.'  s.>i  r,l  ..I  llapiil  A.l 
ditlon.  F.verv  bookkeeper,  teaelni  and  snuieiit  should 
have  it     BOSTON  PEN  ART  CO.,  DEPT.  P.  SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Bookkeeping    and    Shortband 
Crusts 

There  are  trusts  outside  of  the  large 
tiionetary  comliiiiatiniis  of  which  so  much 
has  been  said  the  past  year  or  two,  both 
pro  and  con.  The  trust  we  have  in  tnind  is 
another  kind,  and  iiiie  which  coucernsevery 
young  man  and  wnman  who  would  be  Biic- 
cessfiil  in  securing  and  holding  the  best 
positions  in  their  respective  fields.  If  yon 
cannot  be  trusted  yon  will  scarcely  reacii 
the  position  you  are  seeking. 

To  be  trusted  not  only  means  that  yon 
shall  be  honest  in  handling  your  firm's 
money,  but  it  means  that  you  nuist  keep  all 
confidential  affairs  to  yourself.  Perhaps 
few  realize  the  great  importance  attached 
to  the  positions  they  seek  as  bookkeepers 
or  stenographers.  It  does  not  only  mean 
that  you  must  l>e  a  good  bookkeeper  or 
stenographer,  but  also  that  you  must  be 
trustworthy.  No  man  is  going  to  dictate 
his  business  affairs  to  one  whom  he  cannot 
trust,  for  such  a  one  lie  will  not  have  at  any 
price,  no  matter  how  cheap.  With  many 
firms  it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  salary 
as  it  is  to  get  a  trustworthy  man  or  woman. 

To  betray  your  employer's  confidence 
means  dismissal  from  service  or  placing 
you  into  a  minor  position,  which  neitlier 
embraces  confidential  affairs  or  good  pay. 
So  important  is  the  matter  nf  keeping  busi- 
iness  affairs  to  yourself,  that  many  lose 
their  places  by  lietraying  the  least  confi- 
dence. A  young,  but  thorough  bookkeeper 
recently  lost  his  good  position  by  telling 
how  much  money  the  firm  tiiade.  To  tell 
others  will  do  you  no  good,  but  it  will 
injure  botii  you  and  your  employer. 

There  are  perhaps  no  other  positions 
which  connect  so  closely  tlie  employer  and 
employe.  In  some  of  the  most  important 
positions  you  get  paid  as  much  for  your 
good  sense  in  keeping  liusiness  affairs  to 
yourself,  as  ymi  do  for  the  actual  work.  Be 
trustwurtliN-,  iind  work  ahead. 

H.  B.  LEHMAN. 
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m    eiet  Certificates  to  Detroit !     t 

m  Ik 

ip  Professor  G.  W.  Brown,  Jacksonville,  S 
J  III.,  Secretary  of  the  National  Coiumer.  * 
ifii  cial  Teachers'  Federation,  informs  us  ^ 
*  that  the  Central,  Western,  and  Trunk  * 
ii  Line  Passenger  .-Associations  have  \tit 
J  granted  a  one  and  one-third  fare  for  * 
<|ii  round  trip  to  the  Detroit  Meeting  on  £ 
JU  tlie  "Certificate"  plan.  The  method  * 
<p  of  procedure  is  tliis  :  Purchase  a  first-  di 
J  class  ticket  to  Detroit  (one  way  only)  jj 
ifi  and  have  the  ticket  agent  give  3'ou  iH 
5  a  "Certificate"  of  such  purchase  en-  J 
<|>  titling  you  to  one-third  fare  returning,  it 
5:  providing  one  hundred  certificates  are  Jjj 
^  presented  for  return  passage  at  Detroit,  ib 
!  Tickets  may  be  had  three  days  before  S 
ip  the  meeting  and  two  days  after  tlie  it 
5  opening  of  the  meeting.  Ticket  agents  jj 
<|ii  can  no  doubt  give  further  information,  ili 
I  Mi-eting  December  U'fi,  27,  28,  ■-'9,  1900.     As  J 


m  fi\ 


iidreil  ] 


J  attenilance  it  is  thought  that  there  i 
i^  be  no  doubt  l>ut  that  there  will  be  more  ili 
JT  than  the  necessary  number  of  certifi-  jjj 
^  cates  to  insure  the  one  and   one-third  ili 

;, ate  of  fare.  J 

ip       (Jet  Certificates  to  Detroit  !  iii 
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Having  been  honored  by  the  editors  of  the  PeNMAN-AkTIST  AXB  BUSINESS  EducATOK  with  an  invitation-to  contribute  a  set  of 
capitals,  small  letters  and  figures  such  as  I  believe  to  be  best  for  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  and  m^*  reasons  for  my 
opinion,  I  submit  the  accompanying  script  forms. 

In  teaching  writing,  like  the  reading  of  books,  there  is  such  a  variety  of  forms  to  choose  from,  and  such  a  comparatively  brief 
time  in  which  to  become  familiar  with  them,  that  we  are  obliged  to  use  discretion  in  our  selection.  To  the  person  who  has  a  fascin- 
ation for  beautiful  writing  and  who  has  an  unlimited  amount  of  time  and  energy  to  devote  to  the  subject,  there  are  several  varia- 
tions of  the  different  characters  that  could  be  advocated  with  good  reasons  for  their  use.  But  there  are  thousands  of  people  who 
have  little  or  no  liking  for  the  subject  of  writing,  except  from  a  useful  point  of  view,  and  but  little  time  to  devote  to  learning  it. 
I  think  that  it  is  to  the  needs  of  this  latter  class  that  our  style  should  conform. 

While  there  never  was  a  time  when  writing  was  not  valued  as  a  means  of  communication  and  of  recording  facts,  there  was  n 
time  when  the  matter  of  beauty  and  grace  seemed  to  be  considered  of  chief  importance.  In  comparatively  recent  years  when  ali 
men  are  giving  more  attention  to  the  more  practical  in  life,  the  graceful  beginning  and  ending  curves  and  sparkling  shades  that 
were  formerly  insisted  upon  for  all  kinds  of  writing,  have  been  forced  to  give  way  to  the  more  practical  in  writing.  This  means  that 
the  best    style  to    teach    is  that    one    which    is  easy    to  read,  easiest  to  learn,  and  at    the  same    time  admits  of  speedy  execution. 

In  selecting  a  style  of    capitals,  we  should  adopt    those    that  represent    the    corresponding  printed  character    best,  can    be  easily 


joined  to  the  letter  following,  and.  at 
mind  is  that  certain  styles  of  capitals.  \ 
respective  letters  whfii  e.Yeciitetl  In-  n 
Consequently,  the  style  advocated  shm 
will  still    be  recognized  readily. 

The  style  of  capitals  giv^i.  while 
faithful  representatives  of  the  correspo 
ideals;  the  "  Q."  for  instance,  is  not  sati 
I  cannot  see  whv  the  "  V"  should   be  ni 


the  same    time,  require    few  liftings  of    the  pen 
hile  simple  in    form  and    admit  of   rapid  execution 
skillful    pentitHiJ,  are  positively    illegible    wlien 
Id    l)e    so   distinct    in    character,  that,  even  if    not 

not  ideals  in  every  respect,  p<^ssess,  in  my  opini 
tiding  printed  forms  as  we  can  have  ti>  admit  of 
(factory— often  mistaken  for  a  figure  2,  but  I  think 
oTid  at    the  bottom  instead  of   pointed,  unless  it   is 


vhile    writing.     Another  thing  to  be  kept  in 
n  and  are  excellent  representatives  of  their 

slightly  disarranged    by    the    poor    writer. 

nuicU-    with  a  high    degree  of    excellence  it 

i*)n.  many  good    points.     They  are  about  as 
'   easy  and    rapid    execution.    Some  are  not 

the    best   that  has  been  designed  3'et. 

larmonize  with  the  small    "v"  which 


would  resemble    the  small   "r"  if    made  angular 
of    the  printed    form  than  the  rounded    top    "  X." 
ter,  because  only  the  skillful  writer  can  make  it 
Many  will  object    to  the  style  of    "F"    and 


at    the  bottom.    I  favor  the  style  of   "  Z ''  given,  because  it  is  a  better  representative 
But  I  emohatically  object  tn  the  "Z"  without  a  loop  before   joining  to  the  next  let- 
so  that  the  reader  will  know  what  it  is. 
'T"  given  on  account  of   their  severe  plainness  and  simplicity,  but    I  find    them  the 


most  convenient  of  all  when  I 
There  is  less  variation  to 
long  loops,  which  add  s 
it  seems  to  me  that   it 


1  a  hurry.  And  they  are  c 
n  to  be  noticed  in  thesuuiU  letters, 
nuch  grace  and  beauty  to  the  writi 
possible    to  err  in  going    to    the  <»thi 


dard 


need 


iTtainly  the  easiest 
The  length  of  loop 
ig  of  the  skillful  m 
r  extreme— short  hi 
I    that    exact    stand; 


:)f  : 


ste 


11  to  make  correctly. 

a  fuatter  of  more  or  less  discussion.  While  tht 
should  not  be  advocated  in  business  writing 
The  length  of  loop  taught  is  taken  as  a  stan 
1    length  of    loop  any  more  than  that  the 


all 


for 


i)t  expect  all  students    to  confoi 
write  on  the  same  slant.     Students  practicing  after  two  or  two  and  a  half    space    loops    see  that    they    look    quite  short   and 
liable  to  go  to  the  extreme  and    fail    to  make    enough    distinction    between    loop    letters  and    one-space    letters,    "I's"    and 
instance.     It  seems  to  me  that  the  well  known  three  space  loop  is  the  correct  standard. 

The  abbreviated  form  of   "f"  is  the  easiest    to  learn;  it  is  neat    and    plain  and  occupies  less  space  than  the  unabbreviated  style. 

I  believe  in  a  combined  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  hand  with  the  arm  resting  on  the  large  muscular  cushion  in 
front  of  the  elbow.  Of  course,  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm  predominates,  and  no  one  is  a  good,  strong  writer  unless  he  can 
u>e  thfse  large  muscles  as  the  nuiiii  pr4)pelling  power  in  writing.  In  making  figures,  however.  I  am  convinced  that  the  action  of 
thf  hand  and  fingers  should  predominate.     Try  it  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  and  see  what  you  think. 

Xobody  can  quarrel  with  me  alH)ut  the  slant  of  writiug.  Our  students  are  at  liberty  to  write  whatever  slant  seems  easiest 
providing  they  apply  a  free  movement  and  produce  legible  forms.  I  n<»tice  that  our  vertical  writers  usually  change  to  the  slanting 
style  as  soon  as  tliey  begin  to  apply  the  forearm  movement.  C.  C.  LlsTEK.  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Our 
Proaress 


We  are  now  reading  and  hear- 
ing much  concerning  tlie  pro- 
gress of  tlie  century  just  clos- 
ing—progress in  discovery,  invention, 
knowledge,  etc.  In  education,  much  ma- 
terial progress  lias  been  made.  Xo  depart- 
ment, however,  seems  to  stand  out  more 
uniquely  opportune  than  business  educa- 
tion. It  is  a  distinctly  modern  institution 
which  sprang  into  existence  t((  meet  ex- 
traordinary needs.  The  same  may  also  be 
said  of  art  education  as  concerns  tlie  many. 
And  how  about  penmanship?  One  hun- 
dred years  ago  we  had  the  old  round  hand: 
today,  we  have  the  simplitied.  The  pro- 
gress has  been  marked  Imt  hardly  radical, 
surely  not  phenomenal.  The  progress  of 
writing  has,  however,  been  greater  than 
that  of  penmansliip.  Invention  has  pro- 
duced the  typewriter,  a  most  humane  mode 
of  expressing  and  recording  thought. 

But  what  of  the  future  of  penmansliip? 
Is  it  not  probable  that  as  much  may  be  e-"^- 
pected  in  the  way  of  progress  In  penman- 
ship and  writing  the  coming  century  as 
during  the  one  just  passing?  We  think  .so 
—  we  hope  much  more.  What  will  that 
progress  be?  Will  we  write  at  all  at  the 
end  of  the  century?  Will  not  the  phono- 
graph, graphophone,  etc.,  supercede  the 
alphabetic  method  of  recording,  transniit- 
ing,  and  expressing  thought?  We  hope  .so. 
One  hundred  years  ago  the  average  person 
could  not  write;  today,  practically  all 
write.  This  has'been  a  decided  gain.'  Our 
mission  now  is  to  see  that  all  people  not 
only  write,  but  write  irell.  This  is,  it  seems 
to  us,  our  present  need;  our  pressing  duty 
to  bring  about. 


Vertical  reformers  have  made 
CbeiniS'^  mistakes.  Their  Hrst  mistake 
takes  of  was  to  exaggerate  the  defects 
Uertieal.  of  slant  writing  as  concerns 
position,  hygiene,  etc.  Their 
second  and  most  serious  mistake  was  to 
adopt  extremely  round,  print-like,  almoriii- 
ally  large,  slow  forms.  True,  not  all  vertical 
forms  are  such,  but  the  ones  first  proposed 
and  most  unive'rsally  adopted  were  all  we 
have  implied.  Some  have  been  the  semi- 
angular  forms  straightened  up,  and  we 
might  add,  stiffened  up.  Some  vertical 
forms  are  simple  and  plain  without  being 
either  slow  or  labored.  But  as  near  as  we 
can  learn,  vertical  advocates  are  profiting 
by  these  mistakes  and  doing  wliat  they  can 
to  remedy  the  demonstrated  defects. 

Vertical  writing  has  blundered.  But  it 
was  only  by  blundering  that  the  rocky 
mountains  were  crossed.  It  is  only^  by  ex- 
perience that  some  lessons  can  be  learned. 
The  one  who  never  blunders  is  never  a  re- 
former. The  one  wiio  is  not  willing  to  learn 
from  the  e-xperience  of  otiiers  is  certainly 
far  from  wise.  Let  us  be  candid  as  well 
as  wise.  \'ertical  has  done  more  to  smash 
narrow  ideas  than  any  other  one  force 
of  the  present  day.  It  has  done  more 
to  improve  slant  writing  than  is  usually 
supposed.  It  demolished  the  5'.^  idol,  and 
demonstrated  that  angular  forms  are  illeg- 
ible in  the  hands  of  the  average  citizen. 
The  result  is  and  is  going  to  be,  less  slant- 
ing writing  and  more  nninding  writing.  The 
degree  of  slant  will  be  left  to  the  individual, 
and  that  is  what  penmen  \\-ere  unwilling  to 
concedebefore  the  advent  of  vertical.  "  Gi\'e 
the  devil  his  dues";  also  what  he  deserves. 

A  good  handwriting  is  a  life 
Coil,  not  companion  —  so  is  a  poor  one. 
Calent.  But  how  much  more  valuable 

and  pleasurable  is  the  former! 
It  is  pleasurable  to  do  anything  well,  while  it 
is  a  task  to  do  it  poorly.  Care,  industry,  ob- 
servation are  the  qualities  necessary  to  pur- 
chase by  the  coin  of  application  a  good  luiiid- 
writing.  If  you  are  possessed  with  the  anti- 
quated idea  that  talent  and  genius  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  write  well,  you  need  to  a  band- 
on  such  notions, Ijefo  re  the  twentieth  century 
arrives,  for  it  may  then  be  too  late,  ^'oiir  re- 
cord may  bechised  by  that  time,  or  yon  nui\ 
be  too  busy  to  correct  it.  Xo  more  talent  i> 
necessary  to  acquire  a  good,  plain,  rapid 
hand  than  is  necessary  to  learn  to  use  good 
English,  (not  as  much),  or  to  learn  to  walk 
gracefully,  easily,  and  advantageously.  Of 
course,  if  you  desire  to  become  an  expert 
penman,  you  will  need  the  same  amount  of 
talent  and  genius  as  are  necessary  to  be- 
come successful  doctors,  lawyers,  business 
men,  ministers,  etc.  What  you  most  need 
in  order  to  write  well  is  determination,  in- 
dustry, perseverance,  care,  and  intelligence, 
^'ou  need  nothing  more  and  you  ought  n<it 
to  111'  satisfied  with  anything  less. 


Uertieal 


The  action  of  a  majority  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of 
.\ew|Vork  City  in  recommending  slanting 
\\  riting  in  preference  to  vertical,  d<ies  not 
seem  to  have  precipitated  any  great  aban- 
donment of  the  vertical  in  other  cities.  But 
a  few  places  have  discarded  vertical,  and 
they  have  adapted  semi-vertical  or  com- 
promise slant.  As  a  correspondent  recently- 
said:  •'  If  vertical  is  displaced,  it  will  be  by 
semi-vertical  and  not  by  the  old  ii'^®  slant,  as 
that  is  as  dead  as  Free  .Silver." 

The  convention  of  New  York  State  School 
Boards  recently  noted  that  it  was  wise  to 
continue  the  use  of  vertical  writing  in  the 
schools    of    the    commonwealth.     The    pre 


dieted  stampede  is  yet  to  occur— if  it  does 
occur.  From  what  we  can  learn,  vertical 
advocates,  authors  and  publishers  declare 
that  this  has  been  the  best  year  thus  far 
for  vertical;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  advo- 
cates of  the  slant  (the  old  slant  in  particu- 
lar) predict  that  the  end  of  the  vertical 
"fad"  is  near  at  hand.  We  will  wait  and 
see  who  the  real  prophets  are. 


H  Kequest 

The  publishers  intend  that  all  journals 
shall  reach  subscribers  in  first-class  condi- 
tion. If  they  are  not  doing  so  in  any  in- 
stance we  should  be  v.ery  thankful  to  any 
one  for  such  information.  We  are  not  cer- 
tain whether  they  carry  better  rolled  or 
wrapped  with  double  fold.  We  trust  that 
some  of  our  friends  will  enlighten  us. 
Postal  cards  answer  such  purposes  admir- 
ably. The  PENMAN-Arti.sT  A.M)  Blisixess 
Educator  being  the  highest  type  of  a 
journal  j-et  published  in  the  interests  of 
business  education  and  kindred  branches, 
we  cannot  afford  to  have  it  damaged  in  de- 


Cessons  in  Uertieal 

Mr.  Utterback  has  been  conipelleil  to  dis- 
continue his  lessons  in  vertical  penmanship 
because  of  too  much  work  in  his  new  Held 
of  labor.  He  regrets  very-  much  that  it  is 
necessary  to  discontinue  the  work  with  us, 
and  so  are  we.  But  we  are  thankful  for  the 
ones  he  gave,  as  they  contained  more  than 
the  usual  amount  of  originality  and  spirit. 

We  have  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  J.  S. 
Merrill,  super\-isor  of  penmanship  and 
drawiiigin  the  L'rbana,  Ohio,  public  schools, 
to  give  some  work  along  this  line,  and  we 
can  s;ifely  promise  our  readers  something 
practical. 


new  nutomatie  Pen 


•Ir.  C.  A.  F:inst,  "The  AutouK.tic  Ma 
s  recently  placed  upon  the  market  a  ii 
tonifitic  pen  which  you  should  see  i 
e.  A  sample  for  a  dime.  See  his  ad> 
ieinent  elsewhere. 


Progress  and  Sueeess 

Lbba.non  Business  Ciii.lec;e, 
LKH.\N0N,  Pa.,  Nov.  .'l,  IMKl. 

We  are  reading  with  much  interest  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  ditierent  business 
colleges  tliroughout  this  country  of  ours, 
accounts  of  which  appear  in  vour  paper 
from  time  to  time,  and  we  infer"  that  busi- 
ness colleges  in  general  are  meeting  with 
success.  Our  college  started  eighteen  vears 
ago  with  one  student  and  now  is  the 
posssessor  of  its  own  building  and  has  stu- 
dents enrolled  from  iiU  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;ind  from  ii]an\  other  states. 

Professor  M.  C.  .Nixon,  whom  we  secured 

through   the  recoTiuTiendati if   vour  Em- 

plovmeiit  Bureau,  was  elected  iirhicipal  of 
the  Commercial  Department,  lie  is  a  noted 
penman,  a  good  disciplinarian  and  former 
student  of  the  /.anerian.  l'r,>f.  W.  M.  Bohr, 
who  is  a  siiecialist  in  .M;itlu-m:itics  and 
other  Kiiglisb  liraiKlu-s.  is  vice-iirincipal. 
.Miss  Kdith  ShiihT.  :i  well-known  (Jraham 
and  Pitman  writer,  is  princiijal  of  the  Short- 
hatiil  Departnu-nt  :itul  luis  two  assistants. 
The  proprietor  giM-s  pers,>nal  attention  to 
the  general  management  of  the  different 
departments,  keeps  in  touch  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  students,  besides  his  large  office 
duties. 

The  students  and  teachers  are  very  well 
pleaseil  with  the  PEN?IAN-ArtI,ST  AND 
Busi.NK.ss  Ki>rc.\roK. 

We  wish  the  editors  the  compliments  of 
the  season  ;ind  a  great  success  in  the  new 

Fraternally  yours, 
J.  U.  (iEKBEKICU,  Pronrietor. 


-^■^ 


CelBBAGE  SAUSAliE  liAHHAGE  MAk'RIAciE  l,r(;(;A(.E  l'ILl,Al,E 

THE    SEVEN    AGES    OF    MAN    BY    H.    D.    BLACKWELL.    CLEVELAND.    OHIO.    WITH    APOLOGIES    TO    MC.    IN    SCRIBNERS. 


^hkin"ka(;e 


The  faculty  and  ^^tudents  (if  Br.Avn's  liut^i- 
nes^*  CcilleKe.  Galesburs.  111.,  recentiv  cele- 
brated the  tenth  annivers^arv  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  that  excellent  institution  by 
i^ivinji  a  reception  atid  inusicale. 

The  Freiiiotit  (Ohiol  DaiJ.v  .Veirs  of  Nov. 
17,  1900,  contains  a  column  and  a  half  edi- 
torial upon  the  growth,  worth  and  workings 
of  the  Ohi..  Business  University  of  that 
citv.  Mr.  Burt  Clernian.  |.re:-ident,  is  highly 
spoken  of,  which  indicates  that  he  is  at 
home  what  he  appears  abroad  — a  ^<itt<i, 
progressive,  common-sense,  honorable   fel- 

Mr.  J.  D.  Alexander,  proprietor  of  the  Van 
Wert.  Ohio,  Business  and  Normal  College, 
ga\e  us  a  pleasant  call  and  reported  a  g^iod 
school.  Mr.  A.  is  a  nianv-sided,  progressive, 
sociable  fellow.  ,  ,  . 

Mr.  E.  S.  Gause,  of  Texas,  recently  with 
Eastmati  College,  Poughkeepsie,  X.  Y.,  has 
been  elected  principal  of  the  commercial 
and  penminiship  department  of  the  Kansas 
State  College.  Emporia.  Kans.  Emporia  is 
Mr.  liause's  old  home  anil  the  Regents  haiie 
made  a  most  excellent  selection  in  electing 
him  to  the  position.  We  have  known  Mr. 
Gause  persoiutll\-  for  up\\ards  of  a  dozen 
years  ami  consider  him  one  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial, upright,  proficient  and  worthy 
men  of  our  acquaintance:  one  whom  we 
esteem  second  to  no  other. 


Mr.  E.  C.  Eirich,  the  accomplished  voung 
student-artist,  has  gone  .-^outh  t<i  paini  land- 
scapes during  the  winter.  Mr.  Eirich  has 
high  ambitions  along  this  line  of  art  and 
we  believe  he  will  realize  them. 

F.  B.  Courtney,  the  accomplished  penman 
of  Milwaukee,  Henry  F.Talman,  of  Chicago, 
W.  C.  Pengelly,  of  Columbus,  and  Charles 
M.  \  arce,  of  Cleveland,  recentiv  gave  e.xpert 
testimouN  in  a  contested  will  case  at  Ash- 
land, Ohio.  i  J  , 

Fielding  .'^chotield,  the  veteran  skilled  and 
esteenuMl  penman,  has  been  critically  ill 
for  se\ernl  months  past,  but  we  are  glad  to 
learn  that  he  is  improving. 

Miss  Mamie  Cavanaugh,  of  S.  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  has  been  elected  to  supervise  writing 
in  the  Wavnesburg,  (Pa.i  schools,  and  to 
teach  drawing  and  painting  in  Waynesburg 
College.  .Miss  Cavanaugh  possesses  more 
ban  ordinary  ability,  enthusiasm,  and  skill 
in  writing,  drawing,  and  painting. 


E.  H.  Brock,  formerly  of  Chicago,  is  doing 
soMie  splendid  art  work  on  the  Daily  Itt^iii 
of  Xe"  ( Irleans.  Mr.  Brock  is  making  rapid 
improvement  and  is  doing  up-to-date  illus- 
tratins.  ,  »  , 

Mr.  Charlt.in  \'.  Howe,  the  famous  engros- 
sing script  artist,  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Garman 
have  dissolved  partnership.  Mr.  Howe's 
present  address  is  HoT'^  \'incennes  avenue, 
Chicago.  »  t  4 

Our  good  friend,  G,  E.  Weaver,  of  Mt. 
Morris,  111.,  is  delighting    audiences  with 


his  "Chalk  Talks." 


A.  S.  Fries,  principal  of  the  commercial 
department  of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo. i  High 
School,  has  in  his  departmeiit  ;;on  of  the  SOU 
pupils  that  attend  that  school. 

C.  B.  Ellis,  pritrcipal  of  the  connnercial 
department  of  the  Springfield  iMass.i  Higli 
School,  is  president  of  the  Hampden  County 
Teachers'  Association,  which  recently  held 
a  protitalile  meeting  in  Springfield.  Mr. 
Ellis  is  a  royal  fellow,  an  excellent  teacher, 
a  man  easily  able  to  give  to  his  department 
the  dignity  a«d  influence  of  which  it  is 
worthy.  '  ,  »  , 

Coiiitnerrc.  is  the  suggestive  title  r»f  a 
bright  little  paper  that  comes  from  the  four 
C's,  Des  Moines.  Iowa.  Its  trade  mark,  four 
C's,  is  represented  in  a  uniiiue  engraving 
representing  the  first  premium  tickets 
awarded  to  the  school  by  the  Iowa  State 
Agricultural  Society.  A"  lesson  on  local 
c»jmmercial  geography,  prepared  by  our 
friend,  W.  F.  Giessema'n.  is  one  of  the  best 
things  in  that  line  that  we  have  seen.  It 
would  be  very  suggestive  to  teachers  of 
commercial  geography  elsewhere. 

Familiar  faces  greet  us  as  we  open  the 
last  quarterly  number  of  the  Stiiih-iii  's 
Cotnpanion,  issued  as  an  advertisement  of 
the  Cedar  Rapids  Business  College.  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa.  Probablv  the  readers  of  this 
little  sheet  have  not  seen,  as  often  as  the 
writer  has  seen,  the  addre-s  of  lames  A. 
Garfield,  delivered  before  the  -tudents  of 
the  Spencerian  Business  (.'..liege.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  about  twentN  vear>  .ig...  That 
address  was  a  splendid  .me.  but  it  has 
traveled   ab.iut   th' 


itral  Commercial  C.il- 
if  the    Elkhart    Insti-. 
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its  uppers,  f 
otherwise  putisv.  Our  busine: 
friends  sliould  take  lessons  of  th 
ing  managers  of  the  great  steamship,  rail- 
way, and  life  insurance  companies.  People 
nowadays  require  something  live,  attrac- 
tive, and  thoughtful. 

Recent  numbers  of  Tin-  JJer/eir  of  tin- 
Riicr  I'l:itt:  sent  to  us  bv  courtesy  of  E. 
M.  Barber.  ,,f  Xew  York  Citv.  contains  an 
advertisement. if  the  '■  BUckenr..lerfe  "  Type- 
writer, s.ild  by  Juan  M.  Caballer.i.  \39  Bel- 
grano,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

The  following  note  in  the  i?ei/eiris  also 
interesting: 

"The  Sten.igr:iiiluT-'  A<-.i.Kiti.,o  ..I  tin- 
River  Plate  lla-    ;i-a  in  i--n.'.  I    .  i  rr  i  il:,  r-  ,al  I 
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L.  M.  Thornburg  has  more  than  ofm  stii 
dents  in  his  department  of  the  pulilic  night 
schools  of  Patersoti,  X.  J. 
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B.  O.  Hatch  is  now  emplo_ 

igrossing  department    of  the    -^lassachu- 

lutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Springfield. 
R.  A.  McDevitt,  formerly  penman  in 

Dliio  I  College,  is  also  connected  wit  li 

me  company. 


sett 


has    nearly 


Mr.  F.  C.  \Veber.  formerly  of  La  Porte. 
Ind.,  now  has  charge  of  the  commercial 
department  of  the  High  School  at  Santa 
Ana,  California.  In  renewing  his  subscrip- 
tion to  the  P.  A.  and  B.  E..  Mr.  Weber  says: 
"Your  paper  is  the  best  in  its  line  I  know 
of."  We  appreciate  the  compliment  and 
extend  our  best  wishes  to  Mr.  Weber  in  his 
new  field.  .:=  «  * 

S.  M.  Funk,  late  of  the  Central  Business 
College,  Cuinberlan.l.  Md..  is  now  I.u  at.-.i 
with  the  Fidelity  .Mutual  Life  lii-nr:,n.. 
Company,  of  Phihulelphia.  I>:i,.  ^.-  p-li.  v 
engrosser.     Mr.    J.    M.   Craig    ha-   ^u.cce.li-.l 


-Mr.  Funk  in  the  Ce 
lege.  i 

Mr.  W.  K.  Jac.ibs. 
tute.  Elkhart.  Ind..  se 
ti.iils  t.i  the  l>E\-M.\N-Ah'TIS  I  .Wli  BfSI- 
NKSS  KlU'l'.XTOK.  and  then  writes  us  as 
f.illows:  "(lur  mw  t.-rni  jii-l  began,  and 
we  regi-t.Tf.l  1 1ll  ri  \  f.  iu  r  ii.w  ~i  lulents  yes- 

terdax.    ulii.  h    x^;,-   tin-    -t    lor  one  day 

in  the  lii-t..i>  ..I  Ih.:  -cli....l.  1  am  much 
pleased  u  ith  >iiur  jmn  ual  an. I  u  ish  it  every 
success,  because  it  is  filling  a  heretofore 
unoccupied  position,  and  is  a  real  help  in 
supplying  a  real  want." 

W.  O.  Lanning,  a  recent  graduate  of  the 
Mountain  State  Business  College,  Parkers- 
burg,  W.  \'a.,  is  now  connected  with  the 
Massey  Business  College,  Columbus,  Ga. 


C.  t).  Xelson,  formerly  of  Concordia,  Kans., 
h;i^  accepted  a  position  as  penman  and 
commercial  teacher  in  the  Boise  ildaho) 
Business  and  .Shorthand  College.  Mr.  Xel- 
>-on  is  a  skilled  penman  and  we  wish  him 
iHMch  success  in  his  new  field. 


Students  Ulin    tbe    Penman^nrtist  and 
Business  Educator 


MEBSKS.   ZAXEK  c\:  BI.OSEK, 

Cientlemen: 

We  recently  offered  two  prizes  in  our  pen- 
manship classes;  one  for  the  greatest  im- 
provement, and  the  other  to  the  one  doing 
the  neatest  work  during  the  term.  The  one 
receiving  the  award  for  the  greatest  im- 
provement w;is  .^Ir.  S.  E.  Washburn,  of  this 
place,  and  Miss  Ethel  L:isli..if  this  citv,  did 
the  neatest  w.irk;  the  prizes  offered  were 
one  year's  subscription  each  to  the  PEX- 
m.vx-Aktist  .\M)  Business  Eiuc.vtok, 
which  I  wish  to  begin  with  the  next  issue; 
you  will  find  enclosed  the  required  amount 
for  the  tw.i  subscriptions. 

I  prixe  \-.iiir  "lournal"  very  highly,  and 
could  not  get  along  without  it  in  my  work. 
My  cliisses  are  doing  excellent  work  this 
year.  Yours, 

T.  L.  KEKNS, 
Lane  Cniversitv, 
Lecompt.in,  Kans. 


H  Citlle  nonsense  now  and  Chen 
Is  Helisbed  by  the  Best  Penmen. 

TilKEE  E.MJ.S  TU  .\    k'.lI'E 

.\  lad  applied  to  the  captain  of  a  vessel 
for  ;i  berth  ;  the  captain,  wishing  to  intimi- 
date him,  handed  him  a  piece  of  rope,  and 
said,  "  If  you  want  to  make  a  good  sailor, 
>-ou  must  make  three  ends  to  the  rope."  "I 
can  tlo  it,"  he  readiU-  replied:  "here  is  one, 
and  here  is  anotlier,'that  makes  two.  Xow, 
here's  the  third,"  and  he  threw  it  overboard. 

.\  man  once  lost  his  liearing,  and  went  to 
ste;ding:  he  had  not  been  gone  very  long 
until  the  court  finally  gave  him  a  hearing 
for  fi\-e  \'ears. 

STKl'CK  ANOTHER  MATCH 
A  clergyman  lost  his  wife,  and  on  her 
tombstone  had  inscribed:  "The  light  of 
niv  eves  has  gone  out."  Three  months  flew 
bv,  the  lamented  husband  took  unto  him- 
self another  wife.  Strolling  past  the  first 
wife's  grave  the  attention  of  a  high  digni- 
tary i>f  the  church,  noted  tor  his  epigram- 
matic wit,  was  drawn  to  it.  and  he  was 
asked  what  would  lie  a  suitable  addenda  to 
the  inscription  on  the  stone  under  the 
altered  circumstances.  (Juick  as  thought 
,  ame  the  reply,  "1  should  make  the  in- 
-.  ription  run  thus:  "The  light  of  my  eyes 
1ki~  gone  out,  but  I  have  struck  another 
match!'" 
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Penmanship,  Diaanosis   and 
Prescription 


number  Five 


KNOXVILLK,  TENN.,  Nov.  AS,  1!J(X). 
MES8KS.  ZANEK  &  BLOSEK, 

Columbus,  Dhiu. 
GENTLEMEN  :— In  answer  to  yni.r  r<li 
torlal,  "  You  Can  Confer  a  Favor,"  in  Dect- ui 
ber  issue,  I  would  say  tliat  the  paper  as  it 
now  stands  reminds  nie  of  what  1  once  heard 
a  Cuban  school-mate  say  to  his  girl,  "  You 
is  just  right,  you  is  perfect,  I  love  you." 
Very  sincerely. 

JNO.  A.  McAllen. 
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We  have  in 
his  sijecinien 
he  result  of 
areful,   syste- 


u  t 


for 


ispas- 
modic  train- 
ing. The  writ- 
er is  what 
niisht  be  call- 
ed a  stable  or 
steady  fellow 
—  level  headed 
and  close- 
mouthed,  if 
yoii  plea  se. 
And  is  not  the 
w  ritingof  that 
kind  also?  See 
h  o  w  uniform 
in  slant  and 
how  rigidly 
straight  the 
down     strokes 
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about  as  un- 
luistiikal.le  as  script  can  be  to  be  at  all  free. 
The  sureness  and  firmness  evitleuced  in 
the  stroke,  it  seems  to  us,  is  a  nnist  cotn- 
mendable  feature.  A  weak-willed,  rubber- 
backed  individual  could  not  write  such  a 
hand.  But  if  a  fluctuating  boy  were  to  try 
to  imitate  or  master  such  a  hand  it  would 
have  a  tendency.to  make  him  stronger  in 
purpose  and  tinner  in  disposition.  The  fact 
of  it  is.  we  believe  that  too  nnich  stress  is 
being  put  upon  a  "  light,  elastic,  nuiscular 
movement,"  and  not  enough  upon  firmness, 
strength,  and  sureness.  Too  many  start  to 
make  a  letter,  not  knowing  w-here  the\'  are 
going  tt)  end.  Whereas,  there  ought  not  to 
be  any  more  uncertainty  than  in  taking  a 
step  ill  walking.  There  is  but  little  of  the 
"happen-so,"  or  "guess,"  or  "  accident,"  in 
the  style  herewith.  It  is  absolutely  sure, 
safe,  and  trustworthy.  And  who  would 
trade  such  a  hand  for  ime  that  was  light, 
elastic,  uncertain,  and  flighty?  There  is  a 
rigidiiess  in  the  down  strokes  that  is  the 
result  of  inherited  notions  about  uniformity 
and  straiglitness  that  we  do  not  like  ( i* 
wduld  be  more  speedy  and  legilile  without  i 
but  that  is  due  to  the  times  rather  than  to 
the  individual,  for  he  is  one  who  is  likely  to 
l.rotit  from  this  criticism  if  he  should  see  it. 
.\nd  herein  lies  the  se- 
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TM<.dity  and  improve 
b>-  criticism  a  person's 
iKiiidwriting  without 
disturbing  the  individ- 
uality or  t  h  rowi  n  g 
away  that  which  he 
may  alread\' have.  For 
all  writing,  like  all  in- 
dividuals, has  some 
good  qualities  in  it. 
Our  theory  is  to  re- 
tain the  good  instead 
of  eradicating  it  by 
radical,  insane  train- 
ing. 
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Instructions  for  r)exaaonal  Blpbabet,  bv  €.  $.  morris,  Fairmont,  Ul.  Ua. 


Alpli:il)ets  <if  mecliaiiical  construction  are  often  used  in  coninit 
agonal  here  presented  embodies  I)4»th  stren^tli  and  legibilitv,  two  net 

All  the  letters  were  first  penciled  before  any  inking  was  done, 
get  the  blocks  as  near  hexagonal  as  is  possible  by  the  unaided  eye. 
easy  matter  to  build  it  to  conipletion,  as  there  are  but  few  wa>"s  in  \ 

By  a  study  of  the  forms  you  will  discover  that  the  letter  I  is  co 
letter  without  one  of  the  lower  blocks  is  contained  in  J  and    V.,  and  i 

The  openings  in  the  letters  are,  with  the  exceptions  of  A  and  V 
by  extending  the  lateral  sides  of  all  the  hexagons,  on  the  right  of  tl 
The  tinting  of  the  second  line  was  d<jne  free  hand  after  the  letters 
the  divisional  lines  of  white  ink  inserted   afterwards. 

The  effect  in  the  last  line  was  obtained,  as  can  be  easily  seen,  by  making  enough  concentric  hexagons 

These  forms  of  finish  are  a  few  only  of  many  which   may   be  designed,  the  number  depending  entirel\ 
of  the  student. 


rcial    advertisements  such  as  of    tile  and    slate  work.     The    hex 
esssary  adjuncts  of  an  alphabet  designed  for  pfJictical  utility. 
This  penciling  shoiild    be   done   free  hand,  care   being   taken  to 
After  a  form  has  been  begun,  it   will   be  found  a  comparatively 
hich  the  blocks  can  be  combined  except  to  render  the  letter. 
itained  in  B.  D,  E,  F,  A,  K,  L,  M,  X,  P,  K  and  F,  that  the  same 

ithout  one  lower  and  one  upper  block  in  C,  (i.  O  and  Q. 

two  lilocks  wide.  The  shading  in  the  first  line  was  obtained 
L-  letters,  mitil  they  formed  the  diamonds  composing  the  shade, 
had  been  outlined  in  ink.     The  third   line    was    inked    solid    and 

to    HU  the  l.li.cks. 
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students'  Specimens 


A  package  of  specimens  from  the  pupils 
of  the  third  and  fourth  grades  in  tlie 
Urbana.  Ohio,  Public  Schools.  J.  S.  Merrill, 
Supervisor,  illustrate  that  writing  is  being 
taught  in  a  creditable  antl  progressive- 
iiiainier.  A  large  numi^er  display  arm 
movement  of  a  nature  that  is  of  service  in 
all  written  work  and  not  ahine  in  oval  ex- 
ercises. This  is  true  nii>vement  and  true 
teaching. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Zerkle,  St.  Paris,  O.,  favored  us 
with  specimens  of  his  pupils'  work  in  writ- 
ing which  show  that  vertical  can  be  ac- 
quired and  written  freely  and  well.  He 
also  demonstrated  b3'  pictures  that  water 
color  painting  direct  from  nature  is  within 
the  abilitv  of  the  average  pupil  if  pre- 
sented properly.  The  coloring  is  very 
faithful  and  reveals  tuuch  feeling  and 
careful    observation. 

Speciuiens  of  students'  writing  from 
Elliott's  Business  College,  Burlington,  la., 
J.  E.  Pluninier,  teacher  of  penmanship,  are 
among  the  very  best  received  hy  us. 

O.  K.  Welker,  teacher  of  penmanship  in 
the  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  Normal  sends  speci- 
mens of  students'  work  that  are  among  the 
verv  best  received  at  thisofiice  from  norural 
and  business  schools.  The  work  ia  in- 
tensely practical  because  it  is  plain,  rapid, 
easy  and  simple. 
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Instructions  for  Practice. 


The  Engraver's  Script  Capital  H  is  luucli 
narrower  than  the  Spencerian  capital  () 
Tlie  second  sliailed  stroke  should  commence 
alniiist  three  spaces  al.ove  the  l>ase  line  and 
extend  a  liMlf  space  beinu  the  hose  line;  the 
inside  oval  ,,f  tlie  D  is  onlv  tw.,  spaces  in 
height.  The  lirst  stroke  ..r  h.iok  to  the  right 
and  at  the  top  , if  the  '/can  I.e  made  a  hair 
line  and  then  shaded  after  the  letter  is  fin- 
ished; ..r  it  can  I.e  nia.le  last  anil  shaded 
without  liftiriK-  the  pen  I. v  connecting  with 
the  seconil  slKKled  stroke  at  the  top.  The 
first  aiKl  third  sluides  sh.iuld  not  he  as 
hea\  V  as  the  second   sh;ule. 

The  moditie.l  II  is  the  same  as  the  Stand- 
;ird  O  except  the  Hrst  and  third  shaded 
strokes  are  slightlv  com],ounded. 

The  modified  u  is  the  same  as  the  stand- 
ard O  except  the  shadeil  stroke  ;it  the  hot- 
tom  which  extends  l.elow  the  base  line 
ahouf  three  f..urths  .,f  ;,  space.  The  small 
I.Mip  resting, Ml  the  l.ase  line  sh,>ul(l  he  deli- 
cately sha<leil  ..n  the  left  side  same  as  in 
the  H.  The  oval  of  tin-  -tamlard  U  is  ma<le 
sameas  ,,v:d  in  the  /'.  «  ami  R :  thesec.md 
shaded  strokes  shouUI  conniierice  two  and  a 
half  spaces  al.oxe  the  l.ase  line  and  termin- 
ate a  half  space  ;d.ove  l.ase  line;  the  small 
loop  resting, .Ti  the  l.ase  line  is  the  same  as 
in  the  L  ;  ilo  n,,t  ..mif  shade  ,.n  t..p  ,.f  l,„,p. 
The  stamlar.l  n  is  tw,,  spaces  in  width.  The 
pen  is  ni.t  lifte.l  in  making  the  letter. 

The  st:iudard  V  is  a  ver\-  ditlHcnlt  letter 
mid  will  reifuire  iiincli  studv  and  practice 
t,.  I.e  able  t,.  execute  it  pn.perlv.  I  usnallv 
make  it  without  lifting  the  pen'.  The  nppeV 
,.val  and  the  loop  are  the  same  as  in  the 
L.  .Sand  (V  ;  the  lower, .val  is  ah.mt  a  space 
ami  a  Hfth  wi,le  an, I  a  space  in  height;  it 
sli,.uld  he  shaileil  after  the  letter  is  linisheil 
ami  av,.i,l  sha,ling  it  t,„,  he;ivv;  als,.  av,,id 
making  main  slia.lcl  stn.ke  t,...  l,.ngaiHl 
t,.o  l,.u  d,,wn;  it  sh,. Ill, I  he  the  same  as  the 
main  shailcl  str,.ke  in  tile  <t.  The  umdiHed 
C'is  niaile  s;ime  as  ni,.,litie,l  /.ami  .S'.  Main 
sha.le  is  as  lieax  x'  as  in  the  standard  C. 

The  stamlar.l  1)  is  c,.nsi,lere,l  ,.ne  of  the 
ni.ist  dilticult  letters  in  the  Kngraver's 
Script  alplnihet  and  will  reipiire  much  ni,.re 
study  and  practice  to  master  it  than  is  re- 
,iuired  for  the  V.  The  1)  sla.uld  he  made 
witla.uf  lifting  the  pen  to  preservea  siii,„,tll 
effect  thr.iiighouf  the  letter.  The  st,-m  is 
nnide  the  >ame  as  in  the  I'.  H  ami  R.  The 
small  loop  at  the  l.ottom  is  the  same  ;is  in 
the  /.and  (_'•  The  ,ival  at  the  t,.p  is  a  spnce 
an, I  a  half  wide  and  tw,,  spaces  in  height. 
The  width  between  the  stem  an, I  hair  line 
f,.  the  right  of  stem  is  one  space,  .\void 
making  it  t,.o  narrow.  .NodiHed  1)  is  the 
same  as  standard  D  except  it  contains  a 
double  oval. 

Commercial  Itlan  iiJanted 

Wanted  — .\n  all  round  coinniercial 
man  of  experience,  who  is  capable  of 
luanaging  a  liusiness  College.  .Must 
be  able  to  furnish  good  references, 
(lood  salary  to  the  rigiit  party. 
Address.  F.  M.  BLISS. 
I8-4I  N.  Mich.  Ave  ,  Saginaw.  Mich. 


I  he  E  is  one, if  tlie  most  graceful  letters 
t.f  the  alphabet  as  it  is  c,.nip,,sed  ,,f  ,urves 
and  ,.vals.  The  lirst  slnaled  stn.ke  sla.uld 
n,.f  I.e  as  liea\  >■  ;is  sec,.n,l  and  third  shaded 
stn.kes;  make  ,.\al  at  t,.p  full  ami  n.und 
but  11,. f  t,.i.  Iarg,-,,rit  will  apijear  t,.p  heavN  ; 
seen, I  sha,l,-,l  stn.ke  sla.nld  n,.f  c.iiinieiRe 
t,.,.  high  upaii.l  shoulil  extenil  ab,.ve  base 
line  a  space  an, I  tour-fifths;  thesnuill  l,,op 
IS  a  space  ami  three-fifths  al.ove  l.ase  line 
an,l  shouhl  be  ,lelicatelN  slia,le,i  <.ii  the 
l,.w,T  hair  line  sir.. ke.  Tli,-l..wer  part  ,.f  the 
/;  is  a  space  ami  three  fifths  al.,.\e  l.ase  line 
and  is  the  same  as  the  u  on  a  smaller  scale 
with  the  first  shaded  stn.ke  ,if  tlie  O  beim' 
omitted.  The  oval  at  the  bott,.iii  of  the  /•:  is 
same  as  in  the  f  except  it  is  a  space  and  a 
half  in  height  and  width.  The  modified  E 
is  the  same  as  the  standard  E  except  first 
shadeil  stn.ke,  w  liich  is  same  as  first  shaded 
stroke  of  the  (J. 

note 

As  an  inducement  to  stimulate  the  inter- 
est of  those  who  are  now  and  have  lieen 
practicing  fn.m  mv  course  of  lessons  in 
Kngraver's  Script,  I  will  give  tw,i  d,,zen 
car.ls  inanie  ,.nly  I  written  in  in  \-  best  Scriijt 
t,.tlie,.nes,-ii,lingiiiel.est  c,.pv,.f  this  les- 
s,.ii  ;  t,.  th,-  ,„,,■  -.■n.liiig  next  best  copx',  ,.ue 
d,.zencar,N  i  n;,  n,,- . ,,,  1  v  I.    Mail  c.pv  iiA  s,„  ,i, 

;iftertlnsl n  ;,- ,^  ,  ,  ,ii  venient  and  rec-iv,- 

a  th,.n,iigl,  ,,111,  .-ui  in  the  next  issue  ,.f 
the  PK.\.MA.N-Ak-1  l.sl  .\.Nl>  BUSI.NKS.-;  Klif 
f.VTOK.  Address  all  criticisms  to  mv  new 
address,  XyiS  Vincennes  Avenue,  Station  M. 
Chica.go. 


Criticisms 


J.  .^1.  D.  Your  ink  is  too  pale  and  mudilv. 
I'se  a  good  ,pialitvof  stick  India  ink  aiid 
griml  it  until  it  is  black  and  ii.it  l.n.un. 
.\fter  it  is  g,.,.,l  ami  black,  ail, I  the  lamp 
black  by  grin, ling  it  in  the  India  until  it  is 
a  jet  dead  black.  Von  can  never  li.ipe  t,.  be 
able  to  execute  g,„.,l  Script  with  poor  ink. 
Same, .Id  fault  with  vour  |,racf  ice  work,  i.  e.. 
poor  spacing  ami  lack  of  uni  f,.riiiit  v  in  shad- 
ing.     Lower   exfendeil     1 letters    should 

exten,!  I.eL.w  the  base  line  t  w,.  spaces ;  x,,n 
onlximike  them  a  space  and  a  half,  (-"i.m 
l.olind  hair  line  stn.ke  in  the  l,.,.p  of  flu- 
small  /  and  linisli  it  l,.w  er  ,l,.wii  ;  t  he  loop  ,.f 
the  z  sh,,iil<l  sxvell  ..ut  na.re  to  the  right.  I 
liave  come  to  the  c,.nclnsi,.ii  if  w,.iird  be  a 
g,.,.,l  i,lea  f,.r  y,.n  f,.  practice  ,.n  plain  Spen 
cerian,  slightly  shadeil,  paving  particuhir 
attention  to  form.  Von  u  ill  Mn,l  tliis  xvill 
gixe  you  a  better  foniuhit  i,.ii  to  xxi.rk  ,.ii 
for  your  Script.  I  admire  the  api.lication 
yon  have  manifested  since  practicing  fr,.m 
these  lessons  and  I  pre, lief  that  x.iii  will 
make  a  success  of  it. 


The  First  Prayer  in  Congress 

is  a  14x17  specimen  of  Engrossing  by  C.  1>.  Zamoii 
and  represents  his  best  RoDndhand .  Lettering  and 
Drawiner.  Independence  Hall  is  draxvn  artisiic- 
ally   in  tlie  heading.       Price,   postpaid,   in  tube. 


Specimens  Keceived 

H.  B.  Lehman  favored  us  with  a  specimen 
in  tlie  form  of  a  letter,  the  delicacv,  accu- 
racv,  and  grace  of  which  is  rarely  equaled 
and  still  more  rarelv  excelled.  Mr.  Leh- 
man is  a  skillful  artist  in  ijentnanship; 
one  of  America's  most  skilled. 

Some  uncommonly  graceful  figures  and 
well  executed  script  came  from  G.  E.  Mil- 
ler, St.  Joseph  iMo.  1  Business  University. 

I.  L.  Calvert,  .Newark,  N.  J.,  sends  a  speci- 
men of  ornamental  penmanship  which 
shows  cmsideral.le  skill  and  impniveinent. 

J.  M.  Reaser,  Danville,  Va.,.sent  some  very 
creditable  and  unique  compact,  shaded 
penmanship— somethingout  of  the  ordinary, 

H.  D.  Goshert,  St,  Louis,  Mo.,  favored  us 
with  a  specimen  of  engrossing  script  which 
discloses  that  he  is  quite  an  artist  in  that 
line. 

W.  T.  Lindsey,  Enville,  Tenn.,  forwarded 
a  creditable  specimen  of  business  writing 
in  the  form  of  capitals,  sentences,  etc. 

J.  E.  Plunimer,  penman  in  Elliott's  Busi- 
ness College,  sent  a  number  of  very  well 
executed  signatures  in  the  ornaniental- 
style.  Mr.  Plummer  is  pushing  his  work  to 
the  top  very  rapidly. 

Some  well  written  cards  came  from  1).  B. 
W  inters,  Iowa  Business  College,  Des 
Moines,  la.  Mr.  Winters  has  placed  his 
chirographic  mark  high,  and,  if  we  mistake 
not,  some  day  few  will  equal  him. 

Some  very  eflective  ornamental  writing 
came  from  S.  X.  Falder,  tlie  expert  penman 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

W.  .N.  Curric-r.  penman  in  K'ockford  (Ill.l 
Husiness  C, .liege,  enclosed  a  number  of 
well    xvritteli    carils    with    two    pages  ,.f    nn 

usnallv  g 1  business  writing.     .Mr.  Currier 

is  a  pemnan  of   much    more   tlniti   ordinarx 
ability. 


'DUCATION. 

ion  by  mail    -  . 


FOR  SALE 


One-h.iIf  interest  in  a  xvell 
tablished  and  prosper- 
ous school  in  a  city  of 
411,000.  Most  centrally  located  of  any  college  in 
America.  Well  advertised.  Present'  enrollment 
over  400.  Receipts  present  school  year  xvill  reach 
$18,000.  College  valued  at  $1.5,000"  $5,000  doKU, 
balance  to  suit  purchaser.  Failing  health  neces- 
sitates early  sale.     .Address, 

"INVESTMENT," 

Care  l'ennian-.\rti.st  and  Business  Educator. 


Increase  YourSalary 


"THE  BOOK-KEEPER." 

A    liaii(ls,.ii.i-    iiioiitlily    iiiagnzine 
liii-.in,.^-   .n,M.     it    wllf  tca,-ii  yon 

e"  h.  beach",  EDiToa.    ;',',;■";,",'"';.'-;■  'i",",';!,",^^  ''l'!it''ii!;!',-t'i'," 

iii,t,-calc.,latiu„v,.i,-,  $1.00  a'year. 
Tie  Book-Keeper  Poblishing  Co.,  Ltd., 

38  Cam  pan  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

b>cnlj,r~  t.,  Tllf  l:.i.,K  KltlKli  i ,  .■,i,  .■  .,  leitili.alf 
...l.el^lniii.i  TllK  H,,OK  KKKPKR  Srm.v  CU.B  »  lii.li 
;'s  111, 1.1  tf.  sjicial  dist'oiint.s  on  ofliee  supplies. 


50    CEOSTTS. 


,  W.  C.  FEES. 


ftNAMENTAL 
DESIGN 


Women  can  learn  at  home,  in 
Hpare   hours  ami   at  small  ex- 
pense, to  make  salable  designs 
for    embroidery,    wall    paper, 
hiua  decoration,  carpets  and 
er  textiles,  book  covers, 
lenus,  etc.  Circular  free. 
Students  earn  while  learn- 
intr.      our  course,   cov- 


(l.-itt  art  .^rhi 


Taught  by  Mail 


Let  the  liolder  point  toward  the  elbow  and  keep  the  paper  nearly  parallel  with  the  label.    Kinploy  whole  arm  iin 

in  order  to  secure  freedom  and  grace  in  the  horizontal  compound  flourish.    They  are  easy  to  execute  if  you  are  in  the 

inovetnent. 

The  small  letters  cannot  be  made  in  as  free  and  oflf-hand  manner  as  the  capitals.     They  are  simple  and  uiiifoi 
too  uniform  for  easy  reading. 

For  variety  and  uniqueness  these  forms  are  as  quite  desirable  as  the  old  "  slanters."    They  reveal  the  fact  th; 
are  not  limited  to  anyone  degree  of  the  cigi'le.    Try  your  hatid  at  them  during  your  spare  moments  as  did    the 
author  r 
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Wlio  is  the 

Qk>ShQ^mnm\>-&^M>  arwl  @ul)iiMi^6dit«at«rr^^ 


MR.    AND    MRS      E.     L.     BROWN. 

Mr.  K.  r..  Urnunilir  ^,, hi, -ctciftliis  sketch. 
1-  a  iKiti\,'  Ml  (  :nn.l,ii.  imw  Siiiionton.l 
.^iaitu-,  «  liii.'  I  h,'  ,\  ,1,1  ,.i-  lii-  lurtli  cccurreil 
iil.Miit  lliirn  v.Mi-  :,un;  ,,l  ,-..ur>i'  tlic-re  was 
-.i  riiriri  nii.VL-.l  ii|.  \i  iili  thr  ui.i.l.-nt,    Tlr  r-:,  rl  \- 

inaiiifi-stL-il  an  ,,,l,M-t   in  - 1    ^^nlnl-.  ;,n;i 

s.iTnv  ,.f   his  Hr-t    i-arnniu-  \v,n.-   ni\,~l,..l  <n 

a  c.py    ..f   Caskcll--    (   p.n.li ..nn.l    tin- 

work,  with  all  it-  taults.  pn.M-.l  a  wnnderflil 
inspiration  t.i  him.  lU- als,i  liL-caiiie  a  suli 
scril.cv  to  the-  ,,1(1  Pi-ninan-s  (iazctte,  and 
with  the  Clazftte  and  (.',>ni  pen,l  iiim  as  his 
teachers,  he  res,.lved  t,.  I.ec.tnc-a  penman. 
He  w, irked  earlv  and  late  and  dabbled  in 
everything,  friim    writing  to   pen    drawim;. 

When  he  visits  his  old  honie  he  is  often 
sli,.wn  drawiiiics  which  he  made  wlieti  a 
hoy  f,,r  his  fricials.and.wliile  thex  n,,w  l,„,k 
crude    to    hinh    t  he.\-    are  hehl    ;is    priceless 

Me  entered  the  K,,ckland  Com  r'm-rcial  Cu?. 
k-Kc  in  the  fall,,f  'ST  ami  pnr-ne.l  a  special 
conrse  in  penmanship  nnd.-r  l'r,,fess,,r 
Howard,  makiiiKsplcmlid  inipr..\ement  in 
^dl  branches  .>f  the  art.  The  folhiwint; 
si)riiiy  he  met  the  late  .\.  K.  l)nnt..Ti.  anth,,r 
of  the  Diint.mian  system  ,,f  «ritin-,  who 
invited  him  to  his  faiiifms  "  ctta ye  ■'  nn.ler 
the  hill  where  he  showed  him  man\  tine 
I)ieces  of  pemnanship;  all  branches.  In 
l.ict,  the  house  was  apparently  iilled  with 
s]„_-cimens  fmni  the  cellar  t.>  t  h", 


.ship 
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,  instrut 
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th,-  -.  h,M,l 


at     ,.,,-r— ini;     ,li| ,as,     et,-.. 

c-pl'il  III,  pi,,p,,siti,,Ti.  Mr.  Onntonwasa 
m,i,  il,  --  iMi.l  impartial  critic,  and,  while 
hi-  ,  nil,  i-u,-  lit  times  -ceme.l  nil  just,  thev 
nsnallN  prove, I  correct.  When  the  practice 
•  >l  penmanship  became  monotoni,us,  the 
Professor  would  take  some  larue  object  in 
his  ham!  and  tell  Mr.  Brown  to  watch  him 
cl,.s,.ly.  which  he  did,  but,  prest.i,  it  was 
tone,  and  after  hiil  imi  in  the  same  tn  vster- 
ions  way  all  thchjects  in  his  reach  smaller 
that,  a  table  or  a  chair  liew,,nld  feel  for  his 
pocket  iMMik.  He  assisted  Professor  J)untnn 
for    many    years    engrossing    diplomas    in 

.Mr.  Rrown  has  taught  in  the  Rockland, 
Me.,<  iinmu-iviiil  r',,ll,.y,.  f,  ,r  I  li,' pii-t  twelve 
'     -id,'  fi-iii  III-  i.-iiliii   iluties  in 

Ill'  111-  hiiilt    lip  a  large  en. 

gr,, --in-  1,11,1  ,l,.-imii,,-  hn-m,— .  He  has 
mad,'  .1  -111,  i,,iiN  I,, I  the  past  few  years  of 
ad\i  iii-iiiL:  ill  -i.,ii-  lor  circulars  and  ne\vs- 
pap.i-.  11-  ,,,Ii  ,1-  illustrations  for  school 
an. I   .iillim    ,i,l  r,  I,  m-, 

111-  i-  sin.Knm  art  c.mtim.all v,  draw  ing 
lr,,m  casts  and  life,  and  he  ,.htains  nmch 
eni,,y,nent  and  pr,,m  from  his  w.,rk  in  this 
Ime.  He  does  water  coh.r  painting  as  a 
ijastiine  only,  but  he  uses  the  brush  to  a 
large  extent  in   his  engrossing  and  design- 

the  past  suniiner  was  spent  by  Professor 
Howard  and  himself  in  Europe  where  he 
made  a  close  study  of  art.  He  is  a  true 
student,  believing  "one  is  never  too  old  to 

He  was  iiiarried  about  live  years  ago  to 
.\ettie  h.,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Pendleton,  of  Rockland,  Ne. 

He  has  fo.mil  time  to  make  several  large 
exhibitton  pieces  of  pen  art,  ain,>ng  which 
might  be  mentioned  two  ilrawings,  S')  x '"S 
inches  in  size,  entitle.l,  "  Fight'  for  the 
>tandard  ,"  an. I  "The  Monarch  ,>f  the  Glen." 
also   hii-   -,-\  iTul  ..ther  large  pieces  eni- 
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re  glad  to  announce  that   his  work  for  our 
eaders  wju  begin  with  our  next  number. 
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FINE-ART    ENGROSSING    WITH    BRUSH    AND    PEN    BY    W.    E.     DENNIS.     BROOKLYN,    N.    Y. 


y  /?i7/€r/:)cr/A' 


One  number  Ulortb  the  Price 

The  Penman- Aktist  and  Husiness 
EdI'CATok  f.ir  Xnvember  liHS  iust  been 
recei\'ed.  It  is  c(,Ttniiil\- tiin\  An\- business 
collrai.-  Mi:iii  ..r  ruMiiiK-irinI  teacher  cnn  get 


mil  ilispiratiim  uiit  ..f 
las  yet  been  publislie* 
Elgin,  Bus.  College. 


W.  H.  C.^iLOW", 
Elgin,  111. 


Tlie  autumn  landscape  proved  to  be  one 
of  our  niost  popular  drawing  lessons,  and  is 
well  worth  your  best  effort.  Get  a  good 
strong  outline"  Then  with  the  first  wash  of 
thin  tint  of  sepia,  paint  over  all  except  flu* 
sky.  Let  this  dry  r  then  the  corn  shocks  are 
painted  a  slightly  darker  tint  and  the  hedge 
fence  a  still  darker  :  then  after  this  dries, 
tile  orchards  or  woods  was  painted  still 
darker  than  the  fence,  with  this  same  *'  coat" 
probably  over  the  house  and  pine  trees,  but 
as  soon  as  this  wash  is  dry,  we  paint  the 
house  a  dark  coat, and  then  when  that  dries, 
the  roof  and  chimney  a  very  dark  wash. 
The  pine  trees  are  then  painted  almost  the 
purest  black  of  the  sedia.  Then  with  strong 
color,  using  only  the  tip  of  the  brush,  we  go 
o\-er  ever>'  pencil  line  with  a  strong  sepia 
line,  and  give  such  accent  touches  as  corn 
stiil»ble,  the  windows,  shading  lines  on  the 
sliocks,  etc..  Notice  that  one  side  of  the 
corn  shocks  has  a  heavier  line  than  the 
other  and  that  all  these  lines  are  broken. 
This  is  not  meant  for  a  picture,  but  a  deco- 
rative landscape,  being  a  nuKlification  of  a 
sketch  from  nature.  Reuiember,  the  heavy 
outline  of  the  shocks  were  put  on  last,  not 
first. 


JIrt  Paragraphs. 

COMPILED    KV  J.   ().    WISE,  CHLC.\GI). 

The  art  of  a  thing  is.  first,  its  aim,  and 
ne.xt,  its  manner  of  accomplishment. 

-Borcc. 
A  work  of  art  is  said  to  be  perfect  in  pro- 
portion as  it  does  not  remind  the  spectator 
of  the  process  hv  which  it  was  created. 

—  TiukeriJiaii. 
It  is  not  strength,  but  art,  obtains  the  iirize, 
.\nd  to  be  swift   is  less  than  to  be  wise. 
'Tis  more  bv  art,  thati  force  of  numerous 
strokes.  -lioiiior. 

The  conscious   utterance  of   the 
speech  or  action,  to  an^■  end,  is  art, 
-Hi. 


St   be  to  the  pupil  a  Ix 


{ht,    by 

.ua  tide 
111,  and 


[Wide  spacirig  is  good  to  help  the  impil  to  get  rid  of  e.xcessive  finger  movement  and  to 
acquire  arm  movement.  It  is  also  a  necessity  in  angular  writing  to  enhance  legibility, 
but  these  are  about  all  it  is  good  for.  We  consider  it  a  fad  rather  thati  a  necessity.  As  an 
end  or  product  it  is  unbusinesslike  and  slow.  We  believe  the  tendency  of  writing  for 
accounting  and  business  usage  is,  and  should  be.  toward  rotundity  rather  than  angiilaritv, 
and  toward  compactness  rather  than  wide  spacing.    Editors.] 


iiigof  his  hand, and  the  de-xterity  and  grace 
of  his  manipulation. 

Drawing  helps  a  man  often  to  express  in  n 
few  lines  well  put  together  what  a  whole 
sheet  of  paper  in  writing  would  not  be  able 
to  represent  or  make  intelligible.— iocfc. 

There  is  an  art  of  reading,  as  well  as  an 
art  of  thinking,  and  an  art  of  writing. 

Isnac  DisnvJi. 

Artists  mav  produce  excellent  designs, 
but  they  will  avail  little,  unless  the  taste  of 
the  public  is  sufficientlvcultivated  to  appre- 
ciate them.  —Geo.  C.  .Va-so/j. 

To  teach  the  young  student  of  nature  to 
observe  and  execute,  is  an  obiect  worth 
much  care  and  explanation. 


ARTIST 

MT.  MORRIS  COLLEGE, 

MT.   MORRIS,  ILL. 

CARD  WRITING  A  SPECIALTY. 


TEACH    ENGLISH 

THE  NEW  GRAMMAR 
DRILL  BOOK  ^ 


The  greatest  aid  yet  offered  in  the  teaching  of 
English.  Cat!  he  used  in  connection  with  any 
grammar  published:  may  be  used  with  profit 
alone.  Students  always  delighted  with  it.  Hand- 
somely bound  in  cloth.  Price,  25  cents.  To 
teachers  for  examination,  15  cents.  Send  for 
copy  of  it  to 

|ilE|iH|l  &  mcCHULEY,  Des  Hloines,  Iowa. 
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"Ulbat  the  Ceacber  of  Penmanship  Co=dav  needs" 


m 


BY    L.     MADAKAriZ 


''^ 


'^^ 


The  editors  of  this  |)aper  are  iiiuler  the  iiupression  that  I  can  give  opinions  —  more  or  less  valuable  —  as  to 
what  the  teacher  of  penmanHhip  to-day  needs.  Considering  the  fact  that  advice  is  seldom  heeded,  it  follows  that  what 
I  may  say  will  do  very  little  good.  However,  to  stop  the  fre(|uent  askings  for  my  views  on  the  subject,  I  comply, 
with  an  apology  for  occupying  valuable  space,  and  a  distinct  understanding  that  I  am  "not  in"  for  newspaper  notor- 
iety, or  controversy. 

This  is  a  broad  subject  —  for  whatever  are  the  needs  of  a  teacher  of  penuianship  are  also  the  needs  of  teachers 
of  all  other  themes.  Xo  one  can  do  justice  ever  to  himself  as  a  teacher,  or  to  his  pupils,  who  does  not  bring  to  the 
work,  knowledge,  sincerity,  enduring  patience,  coupled  with  tact,  good  manners,  cleanliness,  and  health.  Go  as  far 
as  your  knowledge  extends,  stop-  there,  even  if  you  are  forced  to  tell  your  pupil,  "  I  can  carry  you  no  further."  Be 
honest  in  your  work,  put  forth  your  str(jngest  efforts — rise  to  concert  pitch  —  become  e»  rnppoit.  Persevere,  perse- 
vere with  all  your  will  behind  ;  if  your  pupil  lacks  understanding  of  one  method  of  explanation,  be  expedient,  try 
another  :  there  are  more  ways  than  one  to  prove  that  twice  two  are  four.  Cultivate  an  even  disposition  :  don't  allow 
your  temper  to  rise:  you  will  find  it  difficult  at  times  to  do  so,  but  take  plenty  of  time  in  answering  —  you'll  be  paid 
for  the  investment.  If  your  pupil  is  a  confirmed  candidate  for  a  reform  school,  in  justice  to  your  other  charges,  get 
rid  of  him  in  short  order.  Absorb  this:  Kind,  cheery,  and  encouraging  words  find  in  the  young  mind  fertile  soil, 
and  soon  become  bulwarks  untakeable.  Be  clean,  out  of  respect  to  yourself  and  your  fellows  ;  don't  carry  around  with 
you  any  real  estate  except  on  the  soles  of  your  shoes.  Cleanliness  is,  I  consider,  the  first  mark  of  a  gentleman  —  be- 
sides, it  is  a  strong  insurance  for  health,  the  cost  is  water,  and,  soap  if  you  can  get  it.  The  smell  of  a  clean  person 
is  pleasing  to  the  eye,  more  so  to  the  olfactory  nerves  :  neglect  cleanliness  and  you'll  be  shunned.  I'nfortunately, 
through  environment,  improper  living,  or  hereditary  laws,  all  of  us  are  not  endowed  with  health  —  yet  the  science  of 
becoming  healthy  is  such  an  open  book  that  it  seems  almost  a  crime  to  continue  unhealthy  —  your  physician,  if  of  the 
right  sort,  can  help  you  in  the  rebuilding.  Teaching  as  a  means  to  make  money  is  a  failure  ;  always  has  been,  and, 
))ossibly,  always  will  be.  Still,  the  consciousness  of  the  work,  when  well  done,  is  such  a  big  reward  that  once  under- 
taken, it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  give  it  up. 

This  is  a  sermon  from  one  whom  we  consider 
capable  of  saying  something  valuable,  and  if  we 
mistake  not,  nothing  better  ever  appeared  upon  the 
subject  in  the  profession.  Mr.  Madarasz  is  not  only 
a  master  penman  but  a  writer  of  superior  merit. 
The  sermon  is  one  every  penman  should  commit  to 
memory  and  endeavor  to  put  into  practice.  We  con- 
gratulate ourselves  and  the  profession  in  securing 
the  paper  and  we  hereby  congratulate  the  author 
upon  it  merits. — [Editors.] 


Mr.  C.  C.  Catian,  whose-portrait  ajid  signa- 
ture appear  alcove,  is  a  Pennsylvania  pro- 
duct. He  is  l>y  nature  an  artist,  and  by 
training  a  pentnaii.  As  an  artist-i)ennian 
or  pen  artist  he  ranks  aniont;  America's 
foremost.  Heing  yet  young  in  years  and 
modest  in  disposition,  we  have  reason  to  be- 


lieve that  he  has  not  yet  reached  his  full 
professional  stature.  But  be  that  as  it  nia>'. 
■we  have  in  hand  a  series  of  lessons  in 
ornamental  penmanship  from  his  brain  and 
hand  which  indicate  that  he  is  a  master  in 
this  line.  The  same  will  be  presented  in 
the  near  future  to  the  readers  of  the  PEN- 
.■>1AX-ARTIST     AXD    BlSINESS    El>UC.\T<IK. 

As  far  as  copies  are  concerned.  Mr.  Canan 
freely  acknowledges  that  they  are  the  best 
he  is:  capable  of  executing,  and  as  our  read- 
ers know,  that  means  a  good  deal.  The  in- 
struction-articles accompanying  them  con- 
tain "pointers"  of  the  greatest  value  to 
students  of  this  fascinating  branch  of  pen 
work  ~  "pointers"  which  are  there  suit  of 
many  years  of  practice  and  observation. 

Surely  each  one  of  these  lessons  alone  will 
bf  worth  the  price  of  a  year's  subscription  to 
the  pex^ian-Artist  axd  Bu.siness  Enr- 

C'.VTOR. 

Mr.  Canan  has  Ijeen  following  penmanship 
professionally  for  nearly-  a  decade,  having 
graduated  from  the  Zanerian  in  'ti2,  since 
which  time  he  has  taught  in  the  Ceary 
Business  College,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  Cedar 
Rapids  (Iowa)  Business  College.  Schissler 
College  of  Business.  Xorristown,  Pa.,  and 
Blanks  Business  College,  Philadelphia.  Pa., 
bei^g  employed  in  the  last  named  at  the 
present  time. 

Ulortb  $5.00  Instead  $1.00 

Enclosed  Hud  $l.(»i  to  pav  for  u\\  >ubscrip- 
tion  to  the  Pen?i.\\  Artist  .wh  Hisixess 
El)I(  AroK  another  vear.  I  would  not  lie 
without  it  if  the  cost  were  SX(»)  instead  .if 
one.  -  U-  J.  Cole. 

Bennington.  Vt. 


CARTOONS    AND  Drawn  for  Pub- 

lishers.  Printers, 

ILLUSTRATIONS  and  Advertisers. 

Original,  Up-to- 
date,  and  at  reasonable  prices.  Sketches  sub- 
mitted. 

C.  L.  YOUNG,  Jr.  Columbus.  Ohio. 

AMES' 

Is  without  doubt  the  most  elaborate  and  cosily 
hook  ever  published  on  this  subject.  It  measures 
IP4  X  14  inches;  weighs  over  four  pounds;  con 
tains  70  leaves  il40  pages i  :  gold  title  and  edges  : 
bound  substantially  in  cloth  ;  and  printed  on 
extra  heavy,  fine  paper.  The  price  is  $5  00.  It 
contains  fuil  page  plates  in  Script,  Flourishing 
Itwo  double  page  specimens  suitable  for  framing 
worth  alone  $1.00),  Alphabets,  Headings,  Designs, 
Resolutions.  Family  Record.  Marriage  Certifi- 
cate. Diplomas,  etc..  etc.  We  have  purchased 
the  entire  edition  of  this  work  and  no  more  will 
be  published  The  edition  is  very  limited  Order 
before  all  are  gone,  or  before  the  price  goes  up, 
which  it  will  as  it  becomes  scarcer.  Our  price 
NOW  is  $2. .50,  prepaid.     Address, 

ZANER  &  BLOSER,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Cessons  in  Enarossing    By  R.  Ul.  Kibbe>  1SI  Cremont  Street,  Boston.  Iliass.-number  Five. 

To  practice  this  lesson  take  a  piece  of  hristol  hoard  about  sixteen  inches  wide  anil  rule  top.  Iiead  and  base  lines  for  each  line  of 
rript  in  the  heading.  The  original  is  fourteen  inches  wide;  the  largest  line  occupies  one  inch  from  top  to  base,  the  space  for  capitals, 
lid  about  one-half  inch  for  the  small  letters.  The  shade  over  top  of  T  and  on  the  right  of  loops  in  li,  f  and  V  should  be  made  with 
second  stroke.  The  first  line  can  be  written  without  sketching  to  determine  position  but  the  ne.xt  three  would  reiiiiire  a  calcula- 
ou  of  some  kind  if  they  are  to  take  .-i  central  position.     This  last  rennirk  refers  to  original  work. 


Publications  H«eeived 


"English  .Spelling,"  by  George  D. 
Broomell,  The  Ben  Franklin  Companx-. 
Chicago,  111.,  price  ten  cents,  is  a  bo..klet 
that  should  be  read  and  studied  by  all  who 
are  interested  in  correct  spelling.  The  book 
is  little  but  it  contains  many  good,  big, 
timely  ideas  and  truths  which' we  all  need 
to  know. 

"S.  X.  Falder's  Compendium  of  Fen  Art." 
•St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  a  verv  e.xpensivclv  printed, 
profuselv  illustrated  iiublicat ion.  compris- 
ing business  and  ornamental  penmanship, 
flourishing,  engrossing,  drawing,  etc.  The 
author  is  a  skilled  penman  and  has  shown 
considerable  enterprise  in  pulilishing  such 
an  elalM.rate  book.     Price  $1.IKI. 

"  Mason's  Complete  Course  in  Phonog- 
raphy," by  \V.  L.  Mason,  2SS1  Fourth  Ave., 
New'York  City,  is  a  164  page,  substantially 
bound,  well  j)rinted  text  book  npi^n  Isaac 
Pitman  Shorthand.  Price  $1.(KI.  The  les- 
sons are  typewriting  with  shorthand  notes 
interspersed,  photo-engraved.  Part  one  is 
devotetl  to  lessons;  part  two,  to  business 
letters  and  advanced  dictation  exercises, 
;ind  part  three,  to  legal  forms,  etc.  Tlie 
book  impresses  us  favorably. 

"A  Complete  Compendium  of  Plain,  Prac- 
tical Penmanship"'  by  L.  M.  Kelcliner. 
Dixon,  111.,  contains  45  s'lips  4'..  x  !l  inches  of 
compactly  and  skillfully  written  coiiiis  in 
business 'writing.  .\o  'l)etter.  if  as  i;o,.d. 
work  of  the  kind  has  come  to  our  ootici'. 
The  copies  are  si)lendidly  graded,  accu 
ratel>  written  with  a  free  movement,  and 
splendidly  printetl.    Vou  need  to  see  it. 


eatal«gs  Received 

"  Illustrating  '  is  tlie  title  of  a  very  takint 
booklet  published  bv  the  Correspondence 
Institute  of  America'.  .Scranton.  Pa. 

The  Ohio  \alle>-  College  of  CoTumerce 
Kavensw.iod.  W.  Va..  is  issuing  a  verv  at 
tractive,  convincingly  written  catalog.  Tin 
principal.  Mr.  Warren  Wooil.  is  a  conscien 
tious.  wide-awake,  well  qnalilied,  conr 
teous  gentlemen  whom  we  have  known  foi 
a  decade.    Success  to  all  concerned. 

"Il.>liday  Announcements,"  "StrictU 
Personal,"  etc.,  are  the  titles  of  some  ver\ 
attractive  and  "  telling"  circulars  recentl\ 
received  fr.im  J.  \V.  Warr.  Moline.  111.  Warr 
has    built   up  a    big,  prosperous   business  it 


ittracti 


iledi: 


"How  We  Teach  It,"  is  the  title  of  a 
attractive  booklet  by  the  Klliott  Sclio' 
Business  and  Shortliaud.  W  lueliog.  W. 
relating  to  Cregg  Sliortliauil.  I'lie  Sc 
is  showing  more  than  <.rdinar\  push 
enterprise  and  has  a  splendid  faculty 


WRITTEN    CAKUS 


\  Come  on   with    j-onr  orders    and    I   will  ( 

/  please  you.    A  fine  quality  of  card  with  my  ( 

)  best  work,  only  l.'jc  per  dozen.     My  work  is  t 

/  not  only  pleasing  but  surpinsing  many.  \ 

\  Agents  wanted.  \ 

'l  R.  C.  GALLOWAY,  Pottstown,  Pa.  \ 


Cbe  next  Celt  Vears 

The  course  of  lessons  in  "Practical  Writ- 
ing" which  vou  are  now  giving  in  the  PKN- 
>I-\N  AKTI.ST  .VNl)  Bl  SIXESS  KdlcaTok,  in 
my  judgment,  embodies  the  style  best 
aL,.,i)ted  to  the  needs  of  the  lousiness  world 
^'or  the  next  ten  \-ears. 

C.  H.  FKENCH, 
Wilmington.  Del. 


—  GnCi|lOccnt&  — 

<oR  AM  InfreducCern  Sciinptc  of  mv 
Nbuj  Improued-Auto.  Shnding  Pen. 

jSupcrior  in  cvcr;^'  u.'cm  to  tht  old  st\)lc. 

pgpHT  ipyv 

T^our  Gutcmalric  --Shadiiiq  Pen  Inks  and  ot:h«r 
'Supplies. unl'il  xioTiKauc  hcid  n^  price*. 

I  handle  everything  iathc  penman's  linc.-ScimpIc 
-fihccr  of  colors  and  circular  scnC  for  Atan^p. 

^.a.Vaust,  ''^°'^'"'  -fl^c'flulV.^Mi, 
66  RusKSt..  CKicac(o.lll. 


TOM    H.  POUND 

STATION  U.      CHICAGO.       ILLINOIS. 


^gfU^Bervrrvwy-^^tUiit  and  Qu^MM^&kuasikr^^ 


President    Barnbarf's    Jiddress 

BEFUKE      THE      OHIil       K>?I.->IEieciAI,      A.\I> 

SPECrAL     TEACHEK.S'    ASSOCIATION 

AT     SANDUSKY     IN 

SEPTEMBER 

This  Association  is  to  he  congratulated 
upon  the  splendid  showing  it  has  made 
thus  far  and  tor  its  very  bright  prospects 
for  the  future.  Our  organization  has  al- 
ready attracted  wide  attention.  Tlie  ll'est- 
em  Peniiimi  in  its  last  issue  pronounced  it 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  local  or- 
ganizations and  expressed  tiie  hope  that 
many  teachers  from  the  neighboring  states 
would  be  present  and  that  when  they  saw 
how  well  the  Ohio  hustlers  had  done  they 
would  go  home  and  do  likewise.  If  there 
are  any  sucli  here  we  bid  them  a  most 
hearty  welcome.  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  Old  Bay  State  stating  that  the>  were 
watching  our  Federation  with  much  inter- 
est to  see  whether  such  state  organizations 
can  be  successfully  maintained  or  not. 
There  are  at  present  very  few  states  having 
Commercial  or  Special  Teachers'  Associa- 
tions. Xew  York  has  a  large  Commercial 
Teachers'  Association;  Kansas  has  a  strong 
Penmen's  Association  and  a  few  others  liave 
Penmen's  Associations  or  Sections  in  State 
or  Local  Teachers'  Associations,  but  I  be- 
lieve ours  is  the  only  State  Federation  in 
the  country,  f  think,  therefore,  tliat  we  are 
in  a  position  to  otfer  hope  and  encourage- 
ment to  states  without  organizations.  This 
is  certainly  a  period  of  organization  and 
federation.  One  is  amazed  at  the  great 
mniiber  of  societies,  clubs,  unions,  leagues, 
associations,  organizations  and  federations 
representing  almost  every  profession,  trade, 
and  calling,  besides  those  in  the  interest  of 
science,  religion,  temperance,  politics,  and 
numerous  other  causes.  It  seems,  however, 
that  teachers,  who  of  all  classes  should  be 
in  the  lead,  are  not  keeping  pace  with  some 
of  the  others.  The  limit  of  our  possibilities 
in  the  direction  of  organization  and  federa- 
tion  has  not  been  reached.  Every  state 
should  have  a  Federation  like  ours,  and 
these  State  Federations  should  be  repre- 
sented in  the  National  Federation.  I  would 
not  have  the  National  Federation  exclu- 
sively a  representative  body,  but  think  of  a 
national  meeting  with  representatives  from 
forty-tive  state  organizations  besides  those 
from  our  friends  across  the  border!  The 
interest  in  both  the  State  and  the  National 
Federation  would  be  increased  and  the  in 
fluence  of  the  National  Federation  would  be 
largelyextended.  Theenthusiasm  aroused 
among  the  state  organizations  would  cer- 
tainly result  not  only  in  a  larger  member- 
ship in  the  State  Federation  but  the  national 
as  well.  The  present  national  chairman  is 
in  sympathy  with  such  a  scheme  and  I 
would  therefore  reconmiend  that  we  start 
the  ball  rolling  by  sending  delegates  to 
the  meeting  at  Detroit.  I  would  suggest 
that  we  send  one  delegate  to  the  Feder- 
ation itself  and  then  a  delegate  to  each 
section  of  the  Federation,  whose  duty  it 
will  be  to  represent  us  and  to  report  back 
to  us  at  our  next  meeting.  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  five  or  eight  minutes  report  from 
each  delegate  would  furnish  a  most  inter- 
esting number  (m  the  program  at  our  next 
meeting.  This  plan  will  certainly  be  car- 
ried out  some  day,  so  why  not  let  Ohio  lead 
in  this  matter,  as  she  has  led  in  many 
others,  and  not  follow. 

KEUEKATIOX  THE  PEKMANENT  SLCCESS 

There    are    many    teachers    in    tlie    state 


eligible  to  membership  in  our  As.sociation 
who  have  not  yet  attended  any  of  the  meet- 
ings. They  should  share  with  us  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  association  and  we 
should  have  the  benefit  of  their  wisdom 
and  experience.  The  responsibility  of 
bringing  them  in,  however,  should  not  rest 
with  the  executive  committee  alone,  but 
each  member  should  make  it  a  point  to  see 
that  all  are  enrolled.  But  as  the  Associa- 
tion becomes  stronger  and  stronger  let  us 
not  make  the  fatal  mistake  of  thinking  that 
a  separate  organization  for  each  line  of 
work  would  be  better  than  a  Federation.  I 
doubt  if  separate  organizations  would  long 
endure,  but  even  if  they  would,  I  believe  we 
will  derive  more  pleasure  and  more  lasting 
benefit  from  this  meeting. with  its  varied 
program  than  we  would  from  a  meeting 
devoted  exclusively  to  our  own  special  lines 
of  work.  It  is  said  that  we  should  know 
something  of  everythinj^and  everything  of 
something.  Surely  no  teacher  should  be 
guilty  of  saying:  I  have  no  interest  in 
anything  save  my  own  special  subject. 
Specialists  are  charged  with  becoming  very 
'  narrow  and  unnecessarily  so.  What  a 
splendid  opportunity  in  this  Association  to 
become  liroader.  Therefore  let  us  adhere  to 
our  Federation  plan  and  make  our  programs 
of  general  and  special  interest  to  every 
member,  to  teachers  in  general,  and  to  the 
public  at  large  as  well. 

HIGH    IX   .\UTHOKITV 

Never  before  has  the  value  and  import- 
ance of  the  work  we  represent  been  so  gen- 
erally recognized.  Those  high  in  authority 
in  the  business  world  are  demanding  a 
higher  and  a  more  general  training  in  the 
commercial  branches.  This  is  becoming  a 
practical  age.  There  are  comparatively  few 
who  think  of  art  merely  for  art's  sake,  and 
culture  for  culture's  sake.  The  great  ma- 
jority think  of  the  course  of  study  pursued 
with  reference  to  its  value  as  a  preparation 
for  earning,  either  in  its  narrower  or  its 
broader  sense,  and  if  the  schools  do  not 
atiord  a  course  of  study  which  appeals  to 
the  pupils  and  parents  who  have  come  to 
regard  life  as  a  struggle  for  existence,  the 
shop,  the  factory  or  the  farm  is  substituted 
for  the  school  room.  To  overcome  the  ten- 
dency to  drop  out  of  scliool  before  the  High 
School  course  is  completed,  which  is  so 
greatly  deplored  by  educators,  the  condi- 
tions will  be  met  and  the  courses  of  study 
will  have  in  view  the  child's  vocation  in 
life,  and  the  culture  studies  will  be  inci- 
dental. The  courses  will  be  represented 
under  the  head  of  Professional,  Commer- 
cial, Mechanical,  and  Agricultural.  The 
Professional  we  have  long  had  ;  the  Commer- 
cial will  be  greatly  extended;  the  Mechan- 
ical will  include  the  Manual  Training  and 
the  Trade  Schools,  and  the  Agricultural 
will  be  established  in  the  rural  schools. 
The  time  will  then  be  at  hand  when  we  will 
<iuit  spoiling  first  class  mechanics,  farmers, 
and  merchants  by  making  them  into  third 
and  fourth  rate  doctors,  lawyers,  and  min- 
isters. Every  one  should,  and  will,  before 
he  leaves  school,  discover  that  line  of  work 
for  which  he  is  specially  fitted  and  the  dig 
nity  of  labor  will  be  so  generally  recognized 
that  no  honest  vocation  will  be  considered 
too  humble  to  atiord  the  largest  opportunity 
for  an  honorable  and  useful  career. 

These  questions  are  immediately  before 
us.  It  therefore  behooves  us  to  be  ready  to 
meet  them,  and  our  Associations  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past  will  be  inipt)rtant  fac- 
tors in  the  proper  solution  of  such  problems. 


^t^ 


GREGG'S 
SHORTHAND 


Its  success  is  unprecedented  in  the 
history-  of  business  education. 

As  stated  in  the  Penman-Artist  and 
Business  Euucatok  for  October,  it  is 
"  capturing  a  good  nianj-  of  the  sliiuing 
shorthand  lights  of  tlie  profession." 

IVith  such  men  as  G.  IC.  Brown,  Clias. 
M.  Miller,  Geo.  P.  Lord,  W.  C.  Stevenson, 
C.  M.  Bartlett,  D.  L.  Musselnian,  and  a 
host  of  others,  singing  its  praises,  it  is 
not  necessarj-  for  us  to  sax  mucli. 

But  do  not  take  the  word  of  anybody— 
investigate  for  yourself.  Impartial  in- 
vestigation always  means  adoption. 

The  Gregg:  Publishing:  Company, 

57  Washlnjfton  Street, 

CHICAGO. 
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flints  on  Illustrations,  Etc. 

BV    K.   E.    HL'.HMKI,.    ClIUA<;o 

number  Eight 

Before  making  any  (leniKii  it  is  well  tn 
cnnsider:  "What  is  it  for.  its  purpose?" 
Other  questions  wiiich  should  be  answered 
liefore  beKinninjf  to  drawa  lineare:  "Where 
will  the  design  be  displayed,  and  how  far 
away  will  the  observer  be  while  looking  at 
it?" 

If  the  design  be  for  stationary,  let  us 
assume  it  is  for  an  envelope,  its  priniarv  pur- 
pose would  be  to  convev  infortnation  to  the 
postmaster.  The  postmaster  while  hand 
ling  the  mail  would  luive  it  in  his  hands. 
his  eve  only  ten  or  twentv  inches  awav 
from  the  envelope.  Hence  such  a  design 
needs  not  to  be  large  nor  the  reading  matter 
bold. 

A  sign  to  be  displayed  in  a  store,  calcu- 
lated to  catch  the  e^-es  of  customers  would 
have  to  be  larger,  the  lettering  bolder.  The 
distance  between  eye  and  sign  would  be 
longer  and  consequently  the  angel  ()f  visitin 
smaller.  Should  a  certain  sign  be  intended 
to  be  used  in  the  open  field  to  l>e  read  l>\- 
the  passengers  of  a  swiftly  moving  express 
train,  the  distance  between  the  train  and 
the  sign  must  indeed  be  large  to  enable 
the  passenger  to  read  it  with  ease  and 
also  to  give  him  sufficient  time  to  read  it 
in.  This  sign  must  he  set  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  observer,  all  detail  should 
be  bold  and  strong  and  striking  and  the 
conception  of  the  whole,  the  design,  should 
be  verj-  simple. 

Simplicity  is  a  great  factor  in  good  design- 
ing. Its  absence  prevents  clearness  of 
thought  in  the  beholder  and  testifies  to  the 
want  of  clearness  of  thought  in  the  designer. 
Simplicity  is  essential  to  elegance,  refine- 
ment and  good  taste.  In  designing,  mean- 
ingless flourishes  and  scrolls  are  akin  to 
cheap  finery  in  dress  or  to  a  bombastic 
speech  when  a  courteous  ves  or  no  would 
be  in  place.  Simplicity  lends  force  and 
strengtii  to  a  design. 

(-!>ne  idea  clearly  set  forth  is  impressive 
and  easily  remembered,  a  conglomeration 
of  ideas  is  less  impressive  but  easily  forgot- 
ten. This  is  where  the  beginner  fails  (aside 
from  crude  technic.l  He  general! v  tries  to 
embody  in  one  design  man  v  anil  conflicting 
ideas.  He  does  not  realize  the  necessit  v  of 
unity,  but.  instead  he  feels  inclined'  tn 
"beautify"  his  work  by  adding  an  abund- 
anceof  scrolls  and  other  superfluous  razzle- 
dazzle. 

The  above  illustration  is  a  reduced  repro- 
duction of  a  display-sign,  a  "  hanger."  The 
original  is  ten  inches  high,  large  enough  to 
be  easily  read  by  the  good  housewife  making 
purchases  in  the  grocerv  store.  Do  von 
think  this  sign   helps  to  sell  the  goods"? 

Tue  Finest  in  me  worm  irJ.  ":n°ve^T  tz 

we  will  send  you  one  dozen  of  the  finest  Written 
Cards  in  the  world.     Enclose  a  2c.  stamp  for  pos- 
tage.   Try  lis  and  see. 
BOSTOH  PEH  ART  CO.,  Sonth  Boston.  Mass. 


"-.*^-^'' 


ISAAC   PITMAN'S   SHORTHAND. 

FIRST  IN   1837.     FOREMOST  EVER  SINCE. 


"  I  have  been  a  practitioner  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  systen 
to  any  other.  Althovigh  I  am  personally  acquainted  with 
the  users  of  the  various  Pitmanic  aystems,  I  regard  this  fact 
system,  because  '  imitation  is  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery 
am  not  acquainted  with,  nor  do  I  know  of  by  reputation  (  excepting 


iny  fast 
in  indor; 
I  can.  h( 


1  not  a  Pitr 


;  folio 


single  rapid  i 

such  do  not  e? 

the  orthodox 

book  of  the  Is 

the  opinion  that  anv  serious  departure  therefrom   will  only  produce  harmf'ul 

Curtis,  Official  Stenographer.  U.  S.  Circuit  Court.  New  York. 


nd  accurate  writei 
ist.  but  I  do  know  they  are  not  conspicuous  in  this 
nanner  of  teaching  and  practising  Phonography  as  1 
n  system,  viz  :  '  The  Complete  Phonograph 


he  authorized  text- 
and  am  decidedly  of 
-esults."— Frank  D. 


SECOND  EDITION  IN  PRESS. 


Pitman's  20th  Century  Dictation  Book  and  Legal  Forms. 


American    bus 


oflfic 


lines,  Legal 
on  Spelling. 


ering  fifty  distinc 
Forms,  and  a  judicious  selection  of  practice  matter  for  general  dictation.  .\lso  chapter 
Punctuation.  Capitalization,  and  Short  Practical  Talks.  This  work,  which  is  the  m  ■■'  ri,miri-i  ot  us 
kind,  is  specially  compiled  for  the  teacher,  the  beginner,  and  the  advanced  student,  and  all  progres- 
sive schools  without  reference  to  the  system  of  shorthand  taught.  256  pp.  Price,  stiff  boards,  75c.; 
cloth.  $1.00.  To  teachers  and  schools  for  examination,  postpaid,  45c.  and  58c.  respectively.  Specimen 
pages  on  request. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  Publishers, "  TbTyX''"' 
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Shorthand  for  Ererrhody,  Topeka,  Kati. 

The  Advertising:  World.  Columbus,  O. 
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Western  Penman,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

TliePrnctical  Age.  .Moliiie.  III. 

SLIGHT  SLANT  WRITING 


WHEEL    OF    PROGRESS 


Cbe  Best 

In  in\- opinion  TlIF,  i'KN^lW  \  K' risr  .\  N  1) 
.  Fil'SINKSS  KlllCWrcHv  i-  Wn  Ih  -t  uiauazinL- 
pertainini;  to  peninan-hi  ii  ;niil  .1 1  auiii;,' that 
is  pulilislied  in  America  to-da\. 

William  Rhoai 
.\UK-  -'7.  IIKKI.  Reading, 


WE  INTRODDCE , 


Qf^/'//^j//m/7//  (^J/^/'z/JJea'^^ 
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Jusi  Dun-YoGum's  complete  Dlrectorg  of  Business  schools. 

After  a  prolonged  amount  of  labor  and  a  considerable  outlay  of  money,  we  have  ready  for 
mailing  tbe  only  complete  directory  of  Business  Colleges,  Commercial  Departments  and  Normal 
Schools  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  published.  Schools  are  arranged  .according  to  states. 
Directory  contains  the  names  and  addresses  of  between  1,800  and  2,000  schools,  and  will  be  sent  past 
paid  upon  the  receipt  of  our  one  price  to  all,  SI. 00      .\lso  a  Directory  of  Professional  Penmen,  price 

$3.00.  Address,        SCHOOL  &  OFFICE  SPECIALTY  CO.,  Massillon,  Ohio. 

H    G.  YOC0M,  Mgr. 
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Of  emi'^^'^'  ^5  A  jo^ 


A  BEAUTIFUL  &  PERFECT  HOLDER  IS  A  GREAT  ENCOURAGER  OF  EXCELLENCE  —HERE  IT  15 


B  This  inlaid,  extra  long  and  fancy,  hand-made,  rosewood  holder  is  the  latest   Zanerian  prodltct  —  the  most  attractive  holder  ever  manufac-  Rg 

f  tured.     Present  it  to  a  good  penman  and  he  will  be  delighted  and  made  happy  the  rest  of  his  days.     Present  it  to  a  poor  penman  and  its  alluring  g 

g  beauty  will  ccmipel  him  to  pick  it  np,  practice  an  1  improve      The  most  indifferent  pnpil  will  delight  in  improving  his  penmanship  when  he  has  b 

Ij:  this  holder.     That's  a  suggestion  for  parents      Considering  the  time  and  skilled  workmanship  reciuired  to  produce  each  holder  it  ought  to  be  sold  M 

S  for  $2  0  •,  but  we  are  ofiering  it  for  the  present  for  .51.00  postpaid.    Sent  in  box  S 

z  We  also  handle  the  Zanerian  extra  long,  handmade,  rosewood  holder,  which  is  exactly  the  same  in  shape  as  the  Fine  -\rt  Holder,  though  not  g 

B  so  fancy,  at  SOc  each.     To  fully  appreciate  these  holders  you  must  have  one.  B 

I  ■  ADDRESS    ZANER    &     BLOSER,     COLUMBUS,  OHIO.  | 
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WE    TRUST    YOU 

RESTORE  AND  PRESERVE  YOUR  HEALTH. 


Special  Co-operative  Plan,  $1.00  per  month  p, 
have  the  use  of  the  cabinet  while  paying  for 
quality,  and  our  good  faith.  All  Diseases  are  ca 
ties  or  the  presence  of  matter,  which  does  no 
body.  Thermal  Baths  afford  the  most  efficient  n 
ing  pain,  and  curing  disease.  They  sooth  the 
body  and  brain.  Write  for  special  Club  Pri 
The  most  complete  line  of  bath  cabinets  in  the 


N  ments.     \  ou 

This  proves 

sed  by  Impuri 

belong   to   the 

etbod  of  reliev- 

nerves  and  rest 

?3,  S3.00  to  $12  00. 

orld. 


Cbc  Standard  Bath  Cabinet  Co., 

734^736  Spitzer  Building,  Col«do,  Ohio. 


FINESr  SUPPLIES  FOR  PENMEN  AND  ARTISTS 

All   goods  go  by  mail  postpaid  excei)t  where 
express  or  freight  is  mentioned,  in  which   case 
carriage  is  paid  by  purchaser. 
Zanerian   Fine    Writer   Pen  — The    best    and 
finest  fine  writing  pen  made — best  for  en- 
grossing, card  writing  and   all   fine  script 
work.    Gross  $1.00.  ^4  Gross  25c..  1  Doz I2c. 

Zanerian  Ideal  Pen— One  of  the  best  pens 
made  for  general  penwork^ — business  or  or- 
namental. One  of  the  best  pens  for  be- 
ginners in  penmanship.  Gross  75c..  %  Gross 
25c..  1  Doz -- --- 10c. 

Zanerian  Business  Pen  — A  smooth,  durable, 
common  sense  business  pen.  For  unshaded 
business  writing  it  has  never  been  excelled, 
if  equaled.    Gross  75c..  3^  Gross  25c..  1  Doz.lOc. 

Gillotfs  Principality  No.  1  Pen  — A  fine  writ- 
ing pen.  Gross  Sl.OO,  U  Gross  25c..  1  Doz 12  c. 

Gillott's  Double  Elastic  E.  F.  No.  604  Pen  — A 
medium  fine  writing  pen.  Gross  75c.,  % 
Gross  25c..  1  Doz - 10c. 

Gillotfs  Magnum  Quill  E.  F.  No.  601  Pen— A 

business     pen.  Gross  UK).  V4Gross25c.,  1  Doz    12c. 

Gillott's  No.  303  E.  F.  Pen— Used  largely  for 
drawing  purposes.  Gross  $1.00,  }'^  Gross  25c.. 

1  Doz.  .    - -  -   12c 

Gillotfs  Lithographic  Pen  No.  290— One  of  the 

finest  pointed  drawing  pens  made.  6  pena 
25c..  3  pens.-.- -     15c. 

Gillotfs  Crow  Quill  Pen  No.  659—  Very  fine 
points.    6  pens  25c,  3  pens ... 15c. 

Socnnecken  Lettering  Pens  —  For  making 
German  Text.  Old  English,  and  all  broad 
pen  letters.  Set  of  12— numbers  1.  1%,  2,  '1%, 
3,  3'-.,  4,  5  and  6  single  pointed  and  10.  20 
and '30  double  pointed 25c. 

Double  Holder  for  Soennecken  Pens  — Holds 

2  pens  at  one  time __ . . . .  10c. 

Zanerian   Oblique    Penholder  —  Hand-made. 

rosewood,  12  inches  long  and   most   beau- 
tiful and  perfect  holder  made.     1  holder     .50c. 
Excelsior  Oblique  Holder  —  The  best  low  priced 
oblique  holder  made.     Many  hundreds  of  gross 
have  been  sold. 

1  Holder 10c. 

1  Dozen - 50c. 

!4  Gross - - $1.10 

ij  Gross - - - 2.15 

1  Gross - -   4.25 

Straight  Penholder  —  Cork  tipped  and  best 
for    business    writing,    flourishing,    etc.    1 

holder - 10c 

Blank  Cards- While  bristol  with  finest  sur 
face  for  fine  penmanship. 

100 - - 28c. 

500 by  express.-- 75c. 

1000  by  express -- $1.40 

Black  Cards— Best  made  for  white  ink. 

100 ...  - - --30c. 

500  by  express 75c. 

1000  by  express ..|1.40 

Zanerian  India  Ink — A  fine  drawing  ink  and 
best  for  preparing  script  and  drawings  for 

photo  engraving.    1  Bottle.-- 30c. 

Arnold's  Japan  Ink— Nearly  1 2  Piot  bottle  .     40c. 

White  Ink- Very  fine.     1  bottle 25c. 

Writing  Paper  —  Finest  12  lb.  paper  made. 
960  sheets  per  ream,  ruling  wide  and  faint. 

1  ream  by  express --- - $2.15 

Writing  Paper  — Same  quality  as  above  men- 
tioned but  10  lb.  per  ream.  1  ream  by  ex- 
press- - --- --- fl.85 

Practice  Paper  —  Best  for  the  money   to  be 

had.    1  ream  by  express $1.40 

Send  stamp  for  samples  of  paper. 

Envelopes— 100  fine  blue - 40c. 

lOOfine  white- 40c. 

1000  either  kind  by  express $1.50 

When  you  need  anything  in  our  line  write 
as  for  prices,  as  we  can  furnish  almost  anything 
and  save  you  money. 

Cash   must  accompany  all  orders.     Prices  are 
too  low    to    keep   accounts.     Remit    by    money 
order,  or  stamps  for  small  amounts. 
Addreu 

Zaner  &  Bloser. 
Colnmbas,  O. 


GILLOTT'S  PENS, 


THE    MOST 


HAVEGAINEOTHE 

GRAND    PRIZE, 

Paris  Exposition,  1900. 


Thli  la  th«  Highest  Pr 


:  Awarded  to  Pttiu. 


A  most  useful  40  page  book  6  x  11  inches  secure- 
ly bound  in  cloth,  consisting  of  Business  Write 
ing.  Ornamental  Writing,  Engraver's  Soript-- 
Fluurishing,  Engrossing,  Resolution  designing, 
etc,  for  $1.UU.  Now  is  your  chauce  to  secure  the 
only  book  published  consisting  of  so  great  a  va- 
riety of  subjects. 

Address.  S.  N.  FALDEK. 
309  N.  Broadway,  St,  Loris.  Mo. 


Get  Beady  te  Teacli  Bregg  snortlianii. 

Special  Home  Course  for  Teachers  by  E. 
C.  Rogers,  Editor  Learners'  Department 
in  "  The  Gregg  Writer,"  and  Principal 
Shorthand  Department  of  Ohio  Business 
Institute.    First  Lesson  Free.   Address, 

Ohio  Business  Institute,  Columbus,  O. 


If  you  want  something'  containing  several 
new  features,  try  the  written  lessons  in 
Slight  Slant  Writing  by 

W.  A.  S.  HOFF,  Winfield,  Kans. 


FOR  HALF  TONES  and  ZINC  ETCHINGS 
that  will  be  AS  NEAR  PERFECT  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  them,  send  your  orders  "  Franhliixward  " 


3US.O  ,8-2-  ISOO 


We   are   also   prepared   to    furnish   you  with 

Original  and  Effective  Designs  and  Illustrations 

FranKlin  l2£J^i:i^^p1SS  Company 

341=351    Dearborn   Street      ^       ^      #r      CHICAGO 


The  Commercial  School 

That  does  not  have  a  set  illustrating 

THE  VOUCHER  SYSTEM 
OF  BOOKKEEPING--^- 

In  its  course  of  study  is  behind  the  times,  because  the  voucher  system  is  more  extensively  used  in   man- 
ufacturing:, transportation  and  industrial  businesses  than  any  other. 

Teachers  should  investigate  the  Z^IANUFACTURING  SET  of  the  BUDGET  SYSTEM  OF 
BOOKKEEPING.  It  is  complete  in  itself,  with  its  own  text,  blanks  and  stationery,  and  can  be  used 
without  using  any  other  part  of  the  Budget  System.  The  wholesale  price  for  the  set  complete  is  65c. 
Enclose  65c.  in  stamps  and  receive  an  outfit  for  examination.  It  can  be  used  to  follow  any  introduc- 
tory course  of  study. 

^  ^  ^  M  M 

1^  "JlF  "W"   *W?  "^ 

Teachers,  who  are  looking  for  a  banking  set,  should  investigate 

llJlEBlCfl)!  llBTlDllgL  UmW 

consisting  of  the  reference-book,  budget,  blanks  and  stationery. 

It  is  a  revelation  in  practical  bank  bookkeeping  and  practice,  and  involves  the  record  of  many 
hundred  business  papers.     It  illustrates  every  department  of  modern  bank  work. 

An  enclosure  of  the  wholesale  price,  $1.74,  will  bring  a  complete  outfit  for  examination.  Tenth 
edition  just  from  the  press. 


SADLER=ROWE  COMPANY, 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND. 
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GILLOTT'S  PENS. 


HAVECAINEDTHE 

GRAND    PRIZE, 

Paris  Exposition,  1900. 


This  Is  the  Highest  Pi 


r  Awarded  to  Pens. 


FINEST  SUPPLIES  FOR  PENMEN  AND  ARTISTS 

All  good3  go  by  mail  postpaid  except  where 

express  or  freight  is  mentioned,  in  which  case 

carriage  is  paid  by  purchaser. 

Zanerian  Fine  Writer  Pen— The  best  and 
finest  fine  writing  pen  made — best  for  en- 
grossing, card  writing  and  all  fine  script 
work.    Gross  $1.00.  I4  Gross  25c..  1  Doz 12c. 

Zanerian  Ideal  Pen — One  of  the  best  pens 
made  for  general  penwork— business  or  or- 
namental. One  of  the  best  pens  for  be- 
ginners in  penmanship.  Gross  75c.,  J4  Gross 
25c..  1  Doz 10c. 

Zanerian  Business  Pen  — A  smooth,  durable, 
common  sense  business  pen.  For  unshaded 
business  writing  it  has  never  been  excelled, 
if  equaled.     Gross  75c.,  %  Gross  25c.,  1  Doz..  10c. 

Gillott's  Principality  No.  1  Pen  — A  fine  writ- 
ing pen.  Gross  $1.00, 3^  Gross  25c.,  1  Doz 12c. 

Gillott's  Double  Elastic  E.  F.  No.  604  Pen  — A 
medium  fine  writing  pen.  Gross  75c.,  % 
Gross  25c.,  1  Doz lOc. 

Gillott's  Magnum  Quill  E.  F.  No.  601  Pen— A 

business     pen.  Grossl.iK),  J:'4Gross25c.,  1  Doz  .12c. 

Gillott's  No.  303  E.  F.  Pen— Used  largely  for 
drawing  purposes.  Gross  $1.00,  \  Gross  25c., 

1  Doz - 12c. 

Gillott's  Lithographic  Pen  No.  290— One  of  the 

finest  pointed  drawing  pens  made.  6  pens 
25c.,  3  pens - 15c. 

Gillott's  Crow  Quill  Pen  No.  659—  Very  fine 
points.    6  pens  25c,  3  pens 15c. 

Soennecken  Lettering  Pens  —  For  making 
German  Text,  Old  English,  and  all  broad 
pen  letters.  Set  of  12— numbers  1,  13^,  2.  2>^, 
3,  3^2.  4,  5  and  6  single  pointed  and  10,  20 
and  30  double  pointed 25c. 

Double  Holder  for  Soennecken  Pens  — Holds 

2  pens  at  one  time.-  - - 10c. 

Zanerian   Oblique    Penholder—  Hand-made, 

rosewood,  12  inches  long  and   most   beau- 
tiful and  perfect  holder  made.     1  holder. -,50c. 
Excelsior  Oblique  Holder  —  The  best  low  priced 
oblique  holder  made.     Many  hundreds  of  gross 
have  been  sold. 

1  Holder -.  10c. 

1  Dozen -- 50c. 

Ji  Gross- $1.10 

H  Gross - 2.15 

1  Gross 4.25 

Straight  Penholder —  Cork  tipped  and  best 
for    business    writing,    flourishing,    etc.    1 

holder 10c 

Blank  Cards— White  bristol  with  finest  sur- 
face for  fine  penmanship. 

100 28c. 

500  by  express - 75c. 

1000  by  express    -|1.4U 

Black  Cards— Best  made  for  white  ink. 

100 --- --  30c. 

500  by  express 75c. 

1000  by  express $L40 

Zanerian  India  Ink — A  fine  drawing  ink  and 
best  for  preparing  script  and  drawings  for 

photoengraving.    1  Bottle 30c. 

Arnold's  Japan  Ink— Nearly  3-2  pint  bottle. . .  40c. 

White  Ink— Very  fine.     I  bottle 25c. 

Writing  Paper  —  Finest  12  lb.  paper  made. 
960  sheets  per  ream,  ruling  wide  and  faint. 

1  ream  by  express -|d.l5 

Writing  Paper- Same  quality  as  above  men- 
tioned but  10  lb.  per  ream.  1  ream  by  ex- 
press  $1.85 

Practice  Paper  —  Best  for  the  money   to  be 

had.    1  ream  by  express. $1.40 

Send  stamp  for  samples  of  paper. 

Envelopes— 100  fine  blue -  -- 40c. 

100  fine  white 40c. 

1000  either  kind  by  express    $1.50 

When  you  need  anything  in  our  line  write 
us  for  prices,  as  we  can  furnish  almost  anything 
and  save  you  money. 

Cash  must  accompany  all  orders.    Prices  are 
too  low    to    keep   accounts.     Remit    by   money 
order,  or  stamps  for  small  amounts. 
AddreM 

Zaner  &  Blobbk, 
Columbus,  O. 


>a^e:  trust  you 

TO  RESTORE  AND  MIESERVE  YOUR  HEALTH. 

Special  Co-operative  Plan,  $100  per  month  payments.  You 
have  the  use  of  the  cabinet  while  paying  for  it.'  This  proves 
quality,  and  our  good  faith.  .^11  Diseases  are  caused  by  Impuri- 
ties or  the  presence  of  matter,  which  does  not  belong  to  the 
body.  Thermal  Baths  afford  the  most  efficient  method  of  reliev- 
ing pain,  and  curing  disease.  They  sooth  the  nerves  and  rest 
body  and  brain.  Write  for  special  Club  Prices,  $3.00  to  $12  00. 
The  most  complete  line  of  bath  cabinets  in  the  world. 

Cbc  Standard  Batb  Cabinet  Co., 

734^736  SpHzer  Building,  Coledo,  Ohio. 

Just  Oyt!--Yocuii)'s  Gonipieie  Direciory  of  Business  Sctioois. 

After  a  prolonged  amount  of  labor  and  a  considerable  outlay  of  money,  we  have  ready  for 
mniling  the  only  complete  Directory  of  Business  Colleges,  Commercial  DepuVtments  and  Normal 
Schools  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  published.  Schools  are  arranged  according  to  states. 
Directory  contains  the  names  and  addresses  of  between  1,8U0  and  2,000  schools,  and  will  be  .sent  post- 
paid upon  the  receipt  of  our  one-price  to  all.  $5.00      Also  a  Direclorv  of  Professional  Penmen,  price 

$3.00.  Address,        SCHOOL  &  OFFICE  SPECIALTY  CO.,  Massillon,  Ohio. 

H.  G.  TOCUM,  Mgr. 


Increase  YourSalary 


iiiim'iil<-ulati..iis,et._-.  $1.00  a  year. 
The  Book-Keeper  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd., 

38  Campan  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Subscribers  to  TllK  l;i  ..'K   Kkuki;  n.  <i\t- .i  cfitirtfatc 
membership  in  Tiik  i;..  .k  Khuh  h  si  i  ti.y  »  i.iB  wliirh 


B00K-KEEPEB8 


Don't  waste  any  more  time 
and  worry  over  trial  bal- 
ances, but  write  to-day  for 
free  information  regarding  the  latest  and  best 
system  in  use  of  preventing  errors,  and  get  your 
trial  balance  the  first  addition.  Pj^s^l^g  prov- 
ed without  the  use  of  check 
figure  or  re  writing  on  extra  slips. 


ROBT 
Box  225. 


J.  MclNTOSH.  Ej 


pert  Acct., 

Toledo,  Ohio. 


A  most  useful  40  page  book  6  x  11  inches  secure- 
ly bound  iti  cloth,  consisting  of  Business  Write 
ing.  Ornamental  Writing,  Engraver's  Script-- 
Flourishing,  Engrossing,  Resolution  designing, 
etc.,  for$l  uu.  Now  is  your  chance  to  secure  the 
only  book  published  consisting  of  so  great  a  va- 
riety of  subjects. 

Address.  S.  N.  FALDER. 
3119  N    Broadway.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


H.  E   WYGAL,  Eng:rossing:  Artist. 

CopY-BooK  Script  a  Specialty. 
Diplomas,  Letter  Heads  and  Reso- 
lutions Neatly  Engrossed.  Card 
Writing  done  to  order.  Write  for 
estimates.     Address  all  orders  to 

1232   Curtis   Avenue,  CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 


■-^ 


for  Schools  and  Colleges— Designs  new,  artistic,  and  appropriate  for  the  20th  Century.  We  carry  a 
complete  line  of  stock  Diplomas  and  also  get  up  special  designs  on  short  notice  Fine  CATALOGUE 
designs  a  specialty  — Let's  talk  business— Diploma  Catalog  free  .\ddress, 

HO>/vARD   &    BROWN,    Rockland,  Maine. 


ISAAC   PITMAN'S   SHORTHAND. 

FIRST  IN   1837.     FOREMOST  EVER  SINCE. 


"  I  have  been  a  practitioner  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  system 
to  any  other.  Although  I  .am  personally  acquainted  with 
the  users  of  the  various  Pitm.inic  systems,  I  regard  this  fact  i 
system,  because  'imitation  is  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery. 


'or  many  years  and  believe  it  is  superior 

aany  fast  and  accurate  writers  among 

i  an  indorsement  for  the  Isaac  Pitman 

I  can,  however,  truthfully  say  that  I 


am  not  acquainted  with,  nor  do  I  know  of  by  reputation  (excepting  two  veteran  Gurney  writers  )  a 


,  Pitmanic  follower.     It  does  not  follow  of  course  that 
\  not  conspicuous  in  this  vicinity.     I  am  a  firm  believer 


single  rapid  and  accurate  writer  who 
such  do  not  exist,  but  I  do  know  they 

the  orthodox  manner  of  teaching  and  practising  Phonography  as  laid  down  in  the  authorized  text- 
book of  the  Isaac  Pitman  system,  viz  :  '  The  Complete  Phonographic  Instructor,'  and  am  decidedly  of 
the  opinion  that  any  serious  departure  therefrom  will  only  produce  harmful  results."— Frank  D. 
Curtis,  OflScial  Stenographer,  U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  New  York. 

Pitman's  20th  Century  Dictation  Book  and  Legal  Forms. 

Containing  genuinf  letters  used  in  American  business  offices,  covering  fifty  distinct  lines.  Legal 
Forms,  and  a  judicious  selection  of  practice  matter  for  general  dictation.  Also  chapters  on  Spelling, 
Punctuation.  Capitalization,  and  Short  Practical  Talks.  This  work,  which  is  the  mu.it  eomplfir  of  its 
kind,  is  specially  compiled  for  the  teacher,  the  beginner,  and  the  advanced  student,  and  all  progres- 
sive schools  without  refereno-  to  the  system  of  shorthand  taught.  256  pp.  Price,  stiff  boards,  76c.; 
cloth,  $1.00.  To  teachers  and  schools  for  examination,  postpaid,  46c.  and  68c.  respectively.  Specimen 
pages  on  request. 

Twenty-four  page  catalogue  of  over  100  works  in  Isaac  Pitman  shorthand,  and   copy   of  "Pit- 
man's Shorthand  Weekly,"  free. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  Publishers,  "  S\rK""'' 


Publiehers  0/  Uaac  Pltn 


I  Cnmplett  Phiinographie  Instructor,  $1.30. 


Cessons  in  Practical  Olriting  bv  C.  P.  Zaner. 

Firmness  Persons  who  lack  firmness  are  not  as  useful  to  society  as  those  who  possess  it,  either  by  nature  or  by  development. 
Firmness  is  a  quality  that  can  be  developed  the  same  as  any  other  power  or  faculty.  Writing  that  lacks  firmness  is  not 
as  desirable  as  that  which  is  stable  and  sure.  By  firmness  I  do  not  mean  stiffness.  I  mean  by  firmness  that  kind  of  writing  which 
is  sure,  uniform  in  line,  and  unhesitating.  Arm  movement  makes  writing  firm,  if  the  movement  is  well  controlled.  Clear  thinking 
also  means  clear  writing.  Lines  should  be  strong  and  firm,  yet  not  stiff  or  heavy.  A  firm  hand  is  the  result  of  thoroughness  in 
learning  and  familiarity  with  the  subject.  It  is  also  the  result  of  resolutely  doing  that  which  presents  itself  from  day  to  day,  and 
doing  it  well.  It  seems  to  nie  this  last  suggestion  is  enough  to  cause  any  ambitious  youth  to  resolve  to  do  nothing  that  is  worth 
tloing  carelessly  or  poory. 


no.  36    Be  sure  you  see  clearly  the  shape  of  the  letter 
and  A'  begin  the  same  but  end  differently.    Th 
at  the  same  place.    These  are   stj'les  employed  by  a   la 
rapid.    See    how  easily  you  can  write  and   how  round 


itheir  proportion  and  construction)  before  attempting  to  make  them.    Yhe  // 

first  part  of  each  is  the  same  and  the  second  part  begins  also  the  same  and 

e  majority  of  practical   business   people  because   they  are  legible,  easy,  and 

g   you  can  make  thf  turns  in  the   small  letters.    Keep  your  a's.  rounding  and 


ir  e's  full.    Notice  th: 


the  //  ; 


it  the   last  stroke 
id  A'  tiuikes  a  u<»<. 


A^ 


v-ertical   con 
it  exercise. 


ipn 
See  h. 


id  ci: 


veil 


lid   that  the  H   finishes  with  vertical  and    horizontal 


.^  ^  ^  T^  ^  r^^-f-f-T^^-^'  f 
^.^^^^^^.^^    ^^^^^^^-"^    ^^-^-^^^^trr 


•o.  37     Begin  and   finish   the  g  the  same  a 

'  and  write  the  word  fv»//ire  without  raising  the  pen 
it  mucb  the  same  as  ,i-.  .Study  the  angle  as  the  base  line  diid 
errors  herewith  illustrated.  Write  the  word  zigxag  without 
Large  loops  interfere  with  writing  on  the  follow-ing  line, 
watch  spacing  between  letters.  Be  careful  and  critical  ai 
careles 


careful  to  make  the  a  part  well.  Make  the  letter  without  raising  t 
except  to  dot  the  i  's.  Begin  the  z  the  same  as  /i  and 
the  location  of  the  crossing  of  the  loop.  Avoid  co 
raising  the  pen  and  keep  the  lof)ps  short  below  th 
Keep  a  good  position,  use  plenty  of  arm  movemei 
will    become  good.    Xever  allow  yourself   to  do  sic 


r^ 


Qlr?dR€^@6rvn%cbrv-^iU!^  muX  QwMX^SduGaKAnr^^^ 


no.     58      Begin  .S'  tlie   sanit-   as  /  ami    eiul    it  tin 
anil  you  will    have   but    little  clifficult> 


le   as  small  .s.    Think-  of"    /  when  yuu    l)eKin  the   letter  and   of  s  when    you  end  it 
rnakiii};  the    lottei   well.     Curve   the   down    stroke  considerably  and    use    an    easy 


movement,  employing  little  or  no  Hnger  action. 

Study  the  £  closely  and  employ  a  graceful  movement  in  its  execution.  Keep  the  loop  at  the  base  small  and  dro])  below  the  base 
line  with  the  finish  and  then  there  will  be  but  little  tnmble  in  distinguishing  it  from  N.  These  letters  require  skillful  movements  to 
make  them  gracefiU,  but  in  their  simple  f.irni  as  herewilh  presented,  they  are  reascmably  eaifv. 


-'^^<.^<^.^C^^^<-'£^-C^  ,..^^^t--t:--<^«>i_-(^i(^    --;i:>«>C--t^:^.--f^-<^^    — --Z^i't--f^z^^_,-z^-<:^:^  .^^^^^c^-O'C^ 


no.     39     The  /■without  the   lower  loop  is  ciuite  easy.    Make  it  with  considerable   force  and  with   little  or  no  finger  movement.    Keep 

the   loops   full   and   short.     The   dotted     | ~ ,    line  .suggests  the  loop   form  and  if  yon    prefer  it 

for    your    individtuil    use.     Study    the    connnon 


there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  adopt  it' 
errors  herewith  illustrated,  and  avoid  them.  You 
fifteen  times  in  a  minute.  By  well  I  do  not  mean 
to  write  it  legibly  twenty  times  in  a  minute.     The  loop  below  (if  you  make 


ought  to  be   able  to   write  the  word    fnHill  well 
merely  legible,  but   good.    You   ought   to   be  able 
■should  be  the  same  si-z.e  as  the  one  alxive. 


no.  40  t'.se  an  easy,  swinging,  rocking  movement,  nuicli  the  same  as  in  .S'  but  more  of  it.  Begin  and  tiuisli  the  letter  the  same  as 
.S',  and  keep  the  crossing  low.  AVrite  the  word  riaZ/ii;;.*;- without  raising  the  pen  and  about  twelve  times  in  a  minute.  Watch 
spacing  between  words,  endeavoring  to  keep  same  uniform.  Gracefulness  is  the  result  of  artistic  impulses  and  skillful  movements. 
In  penuuiiiship  it  makes  writing  a  delight  to  behold  as  well  as  to  execute.  .\  little  surplus  skill  is  always  in  demand.  The  one  who 
can  do  work  better  than  good  -better  than  is  required,  is  the  one  who  is  never  out  of  employment. 


no.  41     This  hand  is  larger  than    is  necessary  for   regular    roiiliur  work,  but  it   is  well  to  be  able    to  write  it,  .is  it   is  used  at  times  in 
variims  lines  of  work.    Then,  too,  it  serves  somewhat  as  a  movement  e.xercise  and   causes  one  to  notice  defects  in  form  that 
usually  go  unobserved  in  small  writing.    See  how  accurately  you  can  form  each  letter  and  at  the  same  time  write  freely.    Use  enough 
arm  movenu-nt  to  make  your  writing  graceful  ami  easy.     More  than  that  is  lunmuiageable  and  unnecessar>-. 


Ulide     Spacing     lias  hi-en  a  fail,  anil    is  still    in  some  places,  in  the  penmanship  world.     It  is  a  ;;i„k1    tUiiig  in  its    place,  hut  its  place 

is  not  in  business.     .\s  a  means  of  hreaking  up  finger  action  it  is  a  good  thing  hut  iieyond  that  it  is  not  worth  much 

as  a   business   product.    Wide  spacing   between    letters  encourages  fore-arm    movement   but   discourages   much   speed.    It   represents 

skillful  rather  than  practical  penmanship  and  it  is  indulged  in  by  penmen  rather  than  b>-  unprofessional  people.     It  is  a  graceful,  neat, 

':.  and  easy  mode   of  writing,  but    e.xl  r:i\  ayant    in    space.     You  will   do  well  to   practice  it  as  it    encourages  arm  movement  and    uniform 

^  ;.spacing. 

Criticisms     C  V.  I).  B.— Your  work  is  on  the  improve.    A  little  more  firmness  would  be  an  improvement.    Make  capitals  smaller. 

W.  H.  J..  111.— You  have  not  practiced  enough  upon  principles  and  letters.  You  need  to  study  form  more  closely  and 
practice  more  thoughtfully  and  carefully.  Study  turn  and  angle,  straight  line  and  oval  and  learn  to  produce  them,  first  thoughtfully, 
then  thoughtlessly.    Your  work  lacks  uniformity  and  firmness. 

I),  t".  P..  Boston.— Yes,  you  can  become  a  good  penman.    You  are  still  too  heavy  on  the  down   strokes.     Let  up.    First   up  stroke  in 
ni  too  straight. 

H.  W..  .Alton.— Do  not  loop  your  f's.     I'se  more  care  in  r.    Close  small  a  at  top.     Use  more  arm  movement.    Make  e  more  rounding. 

J.  W.  H..  Texas.— Send  more  work.    Do  not  stop  the  motion  at  the  end  of  words  with    the   pen  on   the  paper.    Use  more  arm  move- 
tnent  and  freedotn. 

\V.  H.  I...  West  Point.— Clad  you  are  going  to  improve,  your  peimianship.     Watch  each  letter  closelv  as  you  make  it  and  send  work 
in  regularly. 

C.  W.  C,  Eastman,  Miss.— Watch  turns  and  angles  closely.    Curve  down   stroke  in   o.    .Shorten  loops.    Study  r  closely  and  e.xercise 
more  care  in  making  it.    Do  not  raise  pen  at  the  base  of  it — pause  at  the  shoulder 

.Seidensticker.— Your  portrait  of  a    Frenchman   is  good.    Your   penmanship   is  also   good.    You   can    become   a    penman   and   artist. 
.Stick  to  your  books  for  a  few  years  yet. 

E.  L.  G..  Conn.  — Your  small-letter  exercise  work  is  not  systematic  enough— as  a  whole  yc)ur  efforts  are  in  the  right  direction.     Send 
on  work  regularl>-. 

R.  P.  H..  Wash. -Loops  taller  than  necessary.    Do  not  drop  finish  of  f"  so  far  below  the  base   line- it    resembles  V.     Exercise   work 
not  s>'steniatic  enough.     You  are  doing  well. 


Second  plate  of  a  series  of  auxiliary  copies  by  S.  M.  Blue.  This  lesson  consists  of  words  composed  of  letters  that  beli; 
-hort  letter  group  only.  In  practicing  the  wide  spacing,  aim  to  secure  firm  lines  to  the  right  with  as  little  curve  in  them  as  is 
for  U'gibilit>'.    Tlie  next  lesson  will  consist  of  short  letter  exercises. 


^ 


ENVELOPE    ADDRESS 


L.    MADARASZ, 


':^i>-f''f-'2'<>-7^'<P^i^^f'<i^d^Z'/^^ 


(^/^'^^£^:>.3'  9/QfG  ^^'97;? 


^- 


y,^^/^.     c^y^;?-^    ^^/c^::^  ;r^^r> 
Cbc  Best  $tvle  of  Practical  Ulriting  and  the  Best  movement  Olitb  Olbicb  to  Produce  It 


BY  I,.  H.  HAUSAN,  CONCORDIA,  KANS. 

Ulritina 

The  specimens  appearing  herewith  will  illustrate  what  I  consider  the  best  style  of  penmanship  for  business  purposes.  They  were 
made  with  practically  a  |)ure  muscular  movement.  I  have  adopted  these  particular  forms,  for  the  most  part,  unconsciously,  they  seeming 
to  fit  themselves,  according  to  some  natural  law,  into  my  favor  without  my  choice.  Some  of  them  I  vary,  at  times,  but  the  general  style 
has  been  the  same  with  me  for  a  number  of  years.    They  seem  as  natural  as  my  step  or  my  voice. 

A  style  to  embody  the  highest  qualities  of  a  practical  style  must  conform  to  the  following; 


The  number  and   kinds  of  strokes 
It 


Caw  of  Simplicity 

iiist   he  reduced   to   the  minimum 


vtent  with  legibility  and  ease  of  e.recution. 


is  possible  to  make  letters  too  simple  to  be  easy  to  execute.  To  illustrate:  The  shortest  way  around  a  square,  for  instance,  is  a 
line  parellel  with  its  four  sides,  necessitating  four  corners.  Should  I,  however,  be  expected  to  pass  around  that  square  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  times  in  a  given  time,  I  would  not  follow  the  shortest  course  but  would  ignore  the  square  corners  and  straight  lines, 
and,  running,  would  describe  a  circle  or  eclipse.  Centrifugal  force  is  very  potent  in  rapid  writing  and  must  be  taken  in  account  in 
selecting  a  style  calculated  to  serve  the  greatest  use.  The  momentum  gathered  in  one  stroke  or  in  any  number  of  strokes  must  be 
utilized  in  the  greatest  possible  degree  in  following  strokes  to  make  a  style  highly  practical.  This  cannot  be  the  case  in  a  style  com- 
posed largely  of  straight  lines  and  abrupt  beginnings  and  endings.  In  short,  the  best  style  of  writing  for  business  purposes,  is  tlie 
one  in  wliich  the  greatest  advantage  to  good  movement  and  the  greatest  simplicity  are  sinmltaneously  secured. 

movement 

I  consider  it  an  absolute  necessity  to  master  the  tnuscular  movement  in  order  to  be  a  good  business  writer,  just  as  it  is  necessary  to 
learn  proper  fingering  in  music.  But  after  it  is  mastered  it  will  and  should  be  modified  to  best  suit  the  user.  It  must  be  mastered  as 
the  foundati(m,and  to  tone  it  off  to  suit  individuality  is  a  simple  matter  after  it  is  thoroughly  in  hand. 

The  modification  that  can  lie  made  is  quite  limited,  being  simplj-  an  introduction  of  the  finger  movement  or  of  the  whole  arm 
movement.  Tlie  introduction  of  the  finger  movement  always  tends  to  decrease  the  slant,  wliich  is  undesirable  l)ecause  it  is  difficult  to 
maintain  witli  tlie  proper  degree  of  regularity,  while  the  whole  arm  movement  will,  perhaps,  never  be  found  necessarv  in  iiiisiness 
writing. 

The  introduction  of  finger  movement  should  always  be  restricted  to  up-and-down  strokes  or  motions  and  should  never  be  allowed 
on  progressive  movements,  or  movements  whicli  carry  the  hand  to  the  right.  The  finger,  or  fingers,  which  rest  on  tlie  talilc  should 
glide  for  every  motion  toward  the  right,  no  difteience  how  slight,  and  if  the  fingers  can  give  any  desirable  assistance  on  the  up-aiid  down 
strokes,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  wishing  to  restrain  tlieiii,  outside  of  the  fact  that  it  will  be  found  difificult  to  use  just  the 
same  proportion  of  finger  movement  at  all  times,  wliich  is  necessary  to  keep  the  slant  uniform. 


Cessons  in  Jlrtistic  Penmanship 

number    Tive 


HY  J.  E.    I.EAMY,  TROY',  N.  Y. 


If, 


1  your  practice  from  these  lessons, 
your  work  seems  irregular,  weak,  nervous 
or  stiff,  the  best  remedy  to  apply  is  to  go 
liack  to  principles  and  exercises.  Remem- 
Iier  that  conscientious,  preserving,  vigorous 
drill  is  the  key  to  success.  A  few  feeble 
attempts  will  profit  you  but  little.  In  fact, 
such  indifferent  practice  is  simply  an  aggra- 
vation, and  just  about  enough  to  discourage 
you.  Unless  a-ou  are  willing  to  work  hard, 
long,  and  faithfully  you  need  not  expect  to 
i>ecome  proficient  in  this  line.  A»  I  have 
said  before,  it  takes  a  great  amount  of  care- 
ful study  and  practice.  In  truth,  you  must 
grow  into  it.    .\nd  while  you  are  training. 


i^rowing  and  working  along  these  lines,  it 
will  lielp  matters  along  if  you  will  do  away 
with  habits  that  are  liable  to  effect  your  re- 
sults. A  work  that  is  worth  following  at  all 
is  worth  following  well.  I  refer  to  the  smok- 
ing habit  and  the  drinking  habit.  You  may 
think  that  the  excessive  use  of  coffee  and 
tea  will  not  affect  your  work  but  it  will. 
It  is  best  to  do  away  with  these  entirely. 
Vou  will  profit  by  it  in  the  end  and  your 
work  will  speak  for  itself. 

Now,  as  regards  form,  there  is  no  one  rule 
to  follow,  no  set  standard  to  imitate.  That 
is,  forms  need  not  conform  to  some  one  pat- 
tern to  be  graceful  and  pretty.  The  main 
essential  is  that  the  letters,  as  a  whole,  bal- 
ance well,  that  the  ovals  are  full  and  well 
curved,  the  lines  delicate,  and  the  shades 
smooth  and  neat.  For  that  reason  it  is  not 
necessary  that  you  imitate  the  copies  pre- 
cisely.   The  main   point   is  that   you  make 


the  style  you  prefer  Ix^autifnl.  Tliis  you 
can  accomplish  by  employing  sucli  ele- 
ments of  beauty-  in  curvature,  sliafle,  and 
heft  of  stroke  as  are  most  universally  ad- 
mired. And  if,  in  connection  with  these, 
you  can  leave  the  imprint  of  >'ourown  per- 
sonality thereon,  so  much  the  better  for  the 
profession  and  for  j-ourself. 

One  of  the  main  faults  with  beginners  is 
to  hurrA'  too  much  from  one  to  another. 
They  are  too  apt  to  go  at  it  as  they  would  to 
learn  a  rapid  business  hand.  Do  not  go  in 
to  see  how  many  pages  you  can  turn  out  in 
an  hour  or  how  many  caps  you  can  make 
in  a  minute.  Such  practice  will  never  re- 
sult in  a  beautiful  hand.  Think  between 
each  form.  Stop,  collect  all  your  energy, 
know  just  what  you  want  and  then  make  a 
trial.  Take  another  rest  before  repeating 
your  efforts  and  so  on.  This  is  the  kind  of 
practice  that  counts  along  these  lines. 


Having  completed  the  small  letters,  we 
are  once  more  at  the  capitals,  But  do  not 
neglect  the  smaller  forms.  You  should 
spend  as  much  time  on  them  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past.  Yes,  more.  Without  master- 
ing them  fairly  well,  you  cannot  expect  to 
become  master  of  ornamental  hand.  They 
are  used  one  hundred  times  where  the  cap- 
itals are  used  once. 

It  would  be  well  for  you  to  spend  consider- 
able time  on  line  one,  striving  at  each  effort 
to  make  ovals  full  and  solid.  Bring  the 
shade  h>w  in  all,  and  endeavor  to  keep  each 
form  on  the  correct  slant.  Raise  the  pen  on 
the  M  and  N,  but  do  not  place  it  on  the 
shade  of  the  first  part  in  starting  the  second, 
but  near  it  instead.  You  can  use  consider- 
able hinge  action  to  advantage  in  making 
the  second  part  of  both  letters.  This  may 
necessitate  a  slight  change  in  the  position 
of  your  paper,  but  do  not  be  afraid  to  do  it. 

The  tendency  will  be  to  make  the  I'  and 
V  too  wide  and  the  shades  too  long.  The 
pen  may  be  raised  at  the  base,  but  I  did  not 
raise  it  in  the  copy,  nor  do  I  usually. 

Strive  in  lines  four  and  seven  for  uniform- 
ity in  slant,  spacing  and  height.  They  are 
the  three  chief  requisities  of  page  writing. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  you  write  an>-  par- 
ticular slant,  but  it  is  necessary  that  you 
keep  the  slant  uniform.  The  same  may  be 
said  as  regards  height  and  spacing. 

The  pen  may  tfe  raised  at  the  line  in  mak- 
ing the  Z.  Keep  the  small  loop  in  the  center 
on  about  the  connective  slant.  Send  on 
your  practice. 


O.  H.  J.,  N'ew  Columbia— Would  rather  re- 
ceive the  last  strokes  of  yo\ir  evening's 
practice  than  the  first.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  tops  of  t  and  d  square  with  a  single 
stroke.  Better  retouch  them.  Loops  below 
the  line  are  good.  Bunch  shades  on  capitals 
a  little  more.     Ink  too  thick.     ,\'i.  time  just 


for     les 


agam. 

Curtis,  W.  C,  Eastman,  Miss.— Yes,  you 
can  become  a  good  penman  but  not  l)y 
practicing  on  such  stationary  as  you  are 
how  using.  It  will  pay  you  in  the  end  to 
use  better  material.  Capitals  lack  strength 
and  force.  Take  your  coat  off.  After  rais- 
ing pen  in  middle  of  a  word,  be  more  careful 
how  you  "  pick  "  the  stroke.  Write  smaller 
and  iiiore  slanting.    You  do  well. 

Bauer,  Marion,  .O.— Be  proud  of  the  fact 
that  vou  are  only  a  "  farmer's  lad."  They 
are  the  lads  who'  get  there.  Are  you  not 
using  a  straight  holder  r  Procure  an  oblique 
holder,  some  good  paper,  and  send  me  a 
page  of  the  best  movement  exercises  you 
can  make.  You  have  not  acquired  the  hrst 
essential— a  free  movement  of  the  arm.  Do 
it. 

J.  M.  W.,  Brockton,  Mass.— Small  letters 
are  far  ahead  of  capitals,  this,  however,  is  a 
good  fault.  Shades  on  caps  too  long  right 
through.  Keep  them  on  same  slant  as  small 
letters.  Xo  great  fault  in  your  work.  Sim- 
ply persevere.  First  oval  on  capital  C  too 
small  for  size  of  letter.  You  can  get  there. 
Send   practice   regularly. 

A.  C.  U.,  LondonilUe- Pardon  me  for  even 
attempting  to  criticise  your  work.  It  is  up 
to  the  copy.  What  more  can  I  say?  Small 
z  seems  a  little  weak  and  lagging.  Watch 
turns  at  base  line  in  small  letters.  Would 
like  your  best  efforts  on  Lesson  'i. 


Edward  F.,  Jamestown,  Pa.— I  see  no 
reason  whA'  vou  cannot  learn  to  write  ele- 
gantlv,  but  you  have  not  mastered  the 
undelving  principles  of  good  penmanship — 
the  exercises.  The  length  of  time  that  yoti 
have  practised  amounts  to  but  little.  It  is 
"  how'^  rather  than  how  "  long,"  that  counts. 
You  have  not  studied  small  letters  carefully 

I.  K.  S.,  Md.— The  most  of  your  work  is  too 
small,  indicating  a  rather  limited  action. 
Uniform  your  ovals  by  practicing  them 
vigort)Usly  and    'persistently. 

Smith,  Parkersburg— Not  necessarj-  to 
send  me  \'our  entire  month's  practice.  Get 
down  to  business,  and  some  evening  when 
vou  feel  in  "  trim  "  prepare  me  two  or  three 
sheets  of  your  very  best.  That  is  what 
counts.  Quality  not  quantity  in  this  work, 
you  know.    You  do  very  well. 

Mr.  G.  A.  B.,  Mass.— Your  practice  is  nuin- 
ber  one,  considering  disadvantages.  Ink  is 
too  thick  or  touch  not  light  enough.  Impo«i- 
sible  to  say  which  on  account  of  softiiess  of 
paper.  You  can  make  a  good  one  if  you 
persevere.    Thanks  for  compliment. 

E.  G.  F.,  Vt.— Yes,  you  do  write  a  tritle 
large,  never  the  less,  you  are  doing  well, 
very  well.  Be  more  careful  about  upper  and 
lower  turns  in  small  letters.  Make  quite  a 
contrast  between  turn  and  angle.  First 
stroke  in  small  p  too  straight.    Keep  on. 

Jennie  C  New  York— Work  appears  too 
delicate.  The  tremor  in  loops  indicates  that 
you  are  using  the  fingers  to  excess,  and  that 
you  haven't  confidence  to  strike  out  with 
arm  movement.  Small  m's  and  n's  too 
sharp  at  top.  You  pause  too  long  there.  In 
fact,  you  stop.    Keep  moA-ing. 

E.  J.  D.,  Ohio— Y'ou  are  improving.  You 
get  an  excellent  quality  of  line.  Endeavor 
To  make  all  shades  on  capitals  shorter  and 
fuller.    Y'ou  can  make  j-our  mark. 
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The  weather  man  was  in  a 
mood;  the  recent  election  had 
body  feel  prosperous ;  the  va 
Associations,  struck  with  a  temporary  at- 
tack of  enlargement' of  the  heart,  granted 
reduced  rates;  an  artistic  chef  had  pre- 
pared a  sumptuous  intellectual  menu,  and 
so  it  was  that  nearU-  three  hundred  of  the 
foremost  commercial  teachers  of  the  land 
set  forth  Wednesday,  December  Ueth,  oti  a 
pilgrimage  to  Detroit.  Queen  City  of  the 
Lakes. 

Detroit  is  an  ideal  convention  city, 
Gutchess  College  has  a  central  situation, 
with  first  class  accommodations,  and,  as  Mr. 
Gutchess  is  a  most  hospitable  host,  every 
one  went  a\va>  from  Detroit  delishted  with 
his  visit. 

Tederati«n  meetings 

Although  many  of  the  teachers  did  not 
arrive  until  Thursday  morning,  aboiit  two 
hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  assembled 
in  the  beautiful  Turkish  Room  of  the  Hotel 
Cadillac.  Wednesday  evening,  to  listen  to 
addresses  of  welcome  from  the  mayor,  the 
city  superintendent  of  schools,  and  the 
editor  of  the  Detroit  Journal.  D.  W.  Springer 
had  promised,  in  Chicago,  at  the  last  prev- 
ious meeting,  to  show  the  teachers  "  a  real, 
live  mayor,"  if  they  would  come  to  Detroit, 
and  he  kept  his  word. 

The  hearty  welcome  extended  to  commer- 
cial teachers  by  representatives  of  the  city, 
the  press,  and  schools,  met  an  equally  cor- 
dial and  fitting  response  from  J.  A.  Lyons, 
of  the  Metropolitan  Business  College,  of 
Chicago;  L.  L.  Williams,  of  the  Rochester 
Business  Institute,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  and 
A.  N.  Palmer  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  Business 
College,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

President  W.  C.  Stevenson  delivered  his 
annual  address,  touching  on  the  needs  of 
the  profession,  the  rapid  development  of 
commercial  departments  in  our  high  schools 
and  colleges,  and  sounding  a  liigh  note  for 
the  future.  His  excellent  address  will  be 
published  in  full.  It  should  be  read  by 
every  commercial  teacher. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Miller,  who  was  to  have 
brought  a  greeting  from  the  Eastern  Com- 
mercial Teachers'  Association,  did  not 
reach  Detroit  in  time  for  the  opening  ses- 
sion. The  Eastern  party  made  the  trip  in  a 
special  car  and  did  not  arrive  until  Thurs- 
day morning. 

Thursday  afternoon  at  three  o'clock  a 
large  audience  gathered  in  thecommodious 
hall  on  the  fifth  floor. .f  the  Bamlett  Build- 
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ing.  in  which  Gutchess  College  is  located. 
to  listen  to  addresses  on  higher  commercial 
training. 

The  first  address  was  in  the  fortn  of  a 
carefully  prepared  paper  on  "Higher  Com- 
mercial Education  in  America."  by  Prof. 
J.  B.  Johnson,  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. Professor  Johnson's  excellent  paper  is 
published  in  full  in  this  number,  and  so  we 
refrain  from  further  comment,  except  to  say 
that  only  the  bats  and  owls  of  the  profes- 
sion, who  dread  the  light,  wUl  fail  to  read 
witii  interest  every  word  of  Professor  John- 
son's  paper. 

This  paper  was  discussed  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Brown,  who,  in  his  characteristic' manner, 
gave  highercommercial  training  a  vigorous 
drubbing,  winding  up  with  this  strange 
assertion:  "Higher  Commercial  Training 
levels  down  genius."  The  ordinary  conven- 
tion would  become  a  verj'  tame  affair,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  ginger  put  into  it  by  the 
enthusiastic  outbreaks  of  our  genial  brother 
of  tlie  many  Illinois  business  colleges.  The 
discussion  was  continued  by  Benj.  S.  Banks, 
of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Banks  seemed  to  take 
a  very  gloomy  view  of  things  in  general, 
and  of  the  lost  and  undone  condition  of 
religion  and  the  public  schools  in  particu- 
lar. Higher  commercial  training  had  few- 
charms  for  him. 

Robert  Spencer,  the  beloved  dean  of  the 
Old  Guard,  made  an  excellent  off-hand 
speech,  supporting  the  work  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  For  breadtli  of  mind  and 
catholicity  of  spirit,  no  one  in  business 
college  work  surpasses  Mr.  Spencer,  and 
but  few  are  his  peers. 
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D.  \V.  Springer,  of  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.,  gave 
a  brief,  interesting  speech  favorable  to  the 
work  of  higher  coniniercial  training. 

••The  Edncational  Message  of  the  Cen- 
turj' ,'■  was  the  subject  of  an  address  by  Dr. 
Cheesenian  A.  Herrick,  Director  of  the 
School  of  Commerce  of  the  Philadelphia 
Central  High  School.  Dr.  Herrick  spoke 
without  notes,  in  an  earnest,  vigorous  style, 
and  witli  language  so  well  chosen,  a  grasp 
of  his  subject  so  firm,  and  sincerity  and 
lofty  purpose  so  manifest,  that  the  large 
audience  applauded  liini  generously.  The 
champions  of  a  narrow^  educational  polic>* 
had  roused  the  fighting  blood  of  a  true 
knight  of  the  cause  of  education. 

Mr.  Herrick  thinks  that  we  cannot  import 
ready  made  courses  from  German  schools, 
that  spontaneity  is  the  keynote  of  our  educa- 
tional needs,  that  our  educational  system 
must  be  based  on  a  good  foundation,  and 
that,  while  we  must  know  how  to  do,  the 
doing  is  the  practical  test  demanded  by  the 
public  summing  it  all  up.  He  thinks  that 
correct  education  teaches  men  to  do  things, 
to  be  good  citizens,  to  have  good  character, 
and  that  it  is  futile  to  dissever  these.  The 
great  mission  of  the  schools  is  to  produce 
men. 

The  discussion  on  this  paper  was  by  J.  A. 
Hiner,  of  the  Spencerian  Business  College, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  Mr. 
\Vm.  E.  Doggett,  of  the  Brooklyn  Commer- 
cial High  School,  declined  to  take  the  part 
in  the  discussion  that  had  been  assigned  to 
him. 

Thursday  evening  the  members  of  the 
various  Associations  met  at  7:30  o'clock  to 
elect  officers.  The  Association  elections 
passed  off  smoothly  without  contest.  The 
names  will  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the 
several  Associations.  At  8:30  o'clock  the 
"Executive  Management,"  a  sort  of  elec- 
toral college,  composed  of  the  presidents, 
vice-presidents,  secretaries,  and  executive 
committees  of  the  various  Associations— 
twenty-four  in  all— assembled  to  elect  the 
ofiflcers  of  the  Federation. 

It  has  become  almost  an  unwritten  law 
that  the  vice-president  shall  be  elected 
president  for  the  ensuing  year,  but  the  vice- 
president,  Mr.  J.  E.  King,  refused  to  accept 
the  position  on  account  of  his  health,  and 
he  suggested  to  some  of  his  friends  that  it 
would  be  a  gracious,  courteous  act  to  confer 
the  honor  upon  Mr.  Robert  C.  Spencer,  the 
Grand  Old  Man  of  our  cause.  As  no  other 
name  had  been  prominently  mentioned, 
the  large  audience  was  surprised  to  hear 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Spencer,  followed  by 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Miller,  of  New  York,  who 
nominated  Mr.  George  P.  Lord,  of  Salem, 
Mass.,  a  gentleman  who  was  personally  a 
stranger  to  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
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iiifiiibers  prff^fiit.  and  who  had  previimsly 
attended  only  one  meetiufc  of  the  Federa- 
tion. The  result  was  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lord  by  a  majority  of  six.  8urprise  and 
disappointment  were  manifested  by  those 
who  thought  they  saw  in  the  election  evi- 
dences of  political  «ire|nilling  and  the 
oricanizatir)ri  of  a  machine  to  pusli  partisan 
interests. 

Mr.  D.  W.  .Spriti;u^er  was  elected  \  ice-presi- 
dent, a  happy  selection,  for  .Mr.  SpriniCi'r  is 
popular,  having  been  acti\'e  in  the  interest 
o(  tlie  Federation  for  several  years.  .Mr. 
J.  --\.  L>*ons  was  elected  treasurer,  and  Mr. 
C  \V.  Brown  continues  as  secretary.  Presi- 
dent-elect Lord  appointed  Mr.  E,  11.  Fritch, 
of  the  .Southwestern  Business  College,  St. 
L.mis,  Mo.. Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  .Mr.  T.  \V.  Bookmyer.  .if  San- 
dusky, Dhio,  in  place  of  .Mr.  Xornuin  P. 
lleftley.  of  Brooklyn,  resigned.  The  other 
members  of  the  K.xecutive  Commitee  are 
-•'Ir.  Charles  K.  Weirs,  Trenton,  .\.  J.,  and 
.Mr.  C.  C.  .Marshall,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

The  choice  <if  a  meeting  place  for  next 
year  developed  an  interesting  contest,  invi- 
tations coming  from  .Milwaukee.  Detroit. 
Chicago,  Iu<lianapolis,.St.  Louis,  and  Wash- 
ington. St.  Louis  was  successful,  and  the 
next  meeting  will  be  held  with  Mr.  E.  H. 
Fritch,  in   the   rooms  of  the   Southwestern 
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e  business  meeting.  Mr.  \or- 
y,  of  Brooklyn,  ilelivereil  a 
xe  stereopticail  lectnn-  on 
iif  Shorthand." 
oon,  .^lr.  J.  .\.  Wiles,  president 
ricisco  Business  College,  read 
I  ■•  Impressions,"  in  whicli  he 
gave  his  impressions  of  the  relative  import- 
ance of  .\merican  and  European  business 
schools.  He  found  but  few  schools  d.iiug 
the  kind  of  work  done  in  our  schools.  Busi- 
ness methods  abroad  do  not  demand  such 
specialization  in  clerical  training  as  do  our 
business  methods.  Our  business  methods 
are  far  in  advance  of  European  methods. 
There,  to  enter  a  business  httuse,  a  boy 
needs  only  a  good  training  in  the  common 
branches.  He  will  enter  as  an  apprentice, 
and  work  his  way  up.  He  must  spend  years 
in  service  before  he  can  expect  to  assume 
responsibilities  that  often  fall  to  our  young 
men  when  they  are  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  years  of  age.  Some  Iiusiness  schools 
were  found— in  fact,  frequently  in  England 
—but  they  sustained  a  grammar  school 
course  in  connection  with  their  other  work, 
aiul  were  not  giving  the  gradeof  work  given 
it!  our  schools.  Mr,  Wiles  was  convinced 
that  no  schools  of  tiusiness  abroad  i  he  did 
nrit  consider  departments  of  commerce  in 
high  schools  or  universities)  give  so  much 
practical  training  as  do  our  business  schools. 
Mr,  Wiles'  paper  was  discussed  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Shaw,  of  Toronto,  who  has  beco'iiie  a  great 


favorite  with  the  members  of  the  Federation. 

"  The  Curriculum  of  the  Ideal  Commercial 
School,"  a  paper  by  ."^Ir.  I.  O.  Crissey,  was  an 
exhaustive,  thoughtful  presentation  of  a 
subject  that  is  receiving  a  great  deal  of 
consideration  at  this  time,  A  summary 
here  could  not  do  justice  to  this  excellent 
paper,  and,  as  it  will  doubtless  be  published, 
our  readers  will  have  an  opportunity-  to 
judge  of  its  merits  at  first  hand. 

The  discussion  of  Mr.  Crissey's  paper  by 
Mr.  D.  jkV.  Springer,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
and  Mr.  Henry  E.  Brown, of  Rock  Island,  111., 
was  brief  and  formal,  owing  to  the  lateness 
of  the  hour. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Sprague.  President  of  The 
Spragne  Corresp<in<lence  School  of  Law, 
read  what  was  said  bv  manv  to  be  the  best 
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fully  appreciate  it.  one  must  have  heard  it. 
The  terrible  earnestness,  the  ardent  zeal, 
the  loft>-  purpose  of  the  elocpieut  speaker 
thrilled  his  axiditors  and  revealed  possibili- 
ties in  the  teaching  of  law  never  before 
tireameil  of.  Many  persons  have  heretofore 
spoken  on  various  ph'xses  of  this  subject 
before  our  con\-entions,  but  they  were  all 
as  the  veriest  amateurs  when  compared 
with  this  master  mind.  We  are  glad  to  say 
that  our  readers  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  read  this  splendid  address  in  the  next 
number  of  the  PEN.n.\X-ARTIST  AND  BUSI- 
-NKSS    El>LC-\T<>R. 

Mr.  K.  W.  Spencer,  of  Milwaukee,  who 
wa>-  to  have  discussed  Mr.  Spragi*e's  paper, 
was  not  presetit,  and,  as  apparently  no  one 
else  felt  competent  to  do  so,  there  was  no 
discussion.  However,  a  unanimous  and 
enthusiastic  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to 
Mr.  .Sprague,  for  his  inspiring  address. 

At  this  point.  President  Stevenson  read  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution, 
which  would  permit  the  election  of  Federa- 
tion otiicers  by  popular  liallot,  instead  of  by 
an  electoral  college  as  heretofore.  The 
amentlment  was  signed  b>-  a  score  or  more 
of  the  leaders  in  the  convention,  and  it  was 
carried  without  a  dissenting  voice.  Indeed 
the  vigorous  support  it  receiveil  was  an  iu- 
dicatioti  of  the  resentment  amused  by  the 
election  the  preceding  evening.  Hereafter 
the  Uuays  and  Platts  of  the  Convention  will 
have  t<i  enlarge  their  field  of  operations,  if 
they  are  to  defeat  the  will  of  the  majority. 

At  7::!ll  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  Turkish 
Room  of  the  Cadillac  began  t.>  present  a 
lively  appearance,  the  officers  of  the  Federa- 
tion having  met  to  hold  a  reception. 

.\t  nine  o'clock,  the  large  company  formed 
in  line,  and  marched  up  the  marble  stairway 
to  a  beautiful  banquet  room,  where  covers 
for  150  guests  were  laid.  The  room  was 
lighted  only  by  shaded  candelabra  placed 
on  the  tables.  An  orchestra  added  to  the 
delight  of  the  senses.  At  the  request  of 
Mr.   Springer,  Chairman    of    the    Banquet 


Connnittee,  President  Stevenson,  in   beau- 
tiful language,  asked  God's  blessing  on  the 

As  the  banqueters  were  seated,  the  sub- 
dued light  was  changed  to  mid-day  bril- 
liance by  a  myriad  of  incandescent  lights 
which  were  then  turned  on. 

The  menu  was  simple,  but  in  excellent 
taste,  and  the  service  was  perfect. 

.\fter  the  physical  part  of  the  feast  was 
disposed  of,  "  the  flow  of  soul "  (there  wasn't 
any  "feast  of  reason")  began.  Dr.  C.  A. 
Herrick  responded  to  the  toast,  "  The  Great- 
est Thing  in  the  W<irld:"  Mr.  J.  A.  Lyons, 
"A  Terrible  Temptation;"  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Spencer,  "Looking  Backward;"  Mr.  T.  W. 
Bookmyer,  "Great  Expectations;"  Mr.  W. 
H,  Sader,  "  Reminiscences  of  the  Past ;  "  Mr. 
B.  S.  Banks,  "Twice  Told  Tales;"  Mr.  A.  H. 
Hinnian,  "A   Foregone  Conclusion." 

During  the  evening,  through  the  thought- 
fulness  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Spencer,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C  small  books  with  pencils  attached 
were  distributed  among  the  guests,  and 
each  one  present  was  asked  to  write  his 
name  in  each  book  as  a  souvcnirof  the  occa- 
sion. This  took  some  time,  and  *so,  after 
the  regular  speeches  had  been  concluded, 
off-hand  remarks,  were  made  by  Mrs.  Sarah  - 
Spencer.  Mr.  J.  W.  Warr,  Mr.  E.  K.  Felton, 
and  Mr.  R.  E.  Gallagher.  ("  Let  her  go,  Gal- 
lagher," said  uncle  Robert  Spencer,  as  Mr, 
Gallagher  arose).  Mr.  Warr  was  particularly 
happy  in  his  brief  speech.  The  members 
then  gave  three  cheers  and  a  tiger  for  The 
Did  Guard,  sang  a  verse  of  America,  and 
departed  for  their  rooms,  at  one  o'clock  A.  M., 
tired  but  happy,  each  one  declaring  that 
this  was  the  most  successful  banquet  ever 
held  by  any  commercial  teachers'  conven- 
tion. The  credit  for  it  all  should  be  given 
to  Mr.  D.  W.  Springer,  whose  remarkable 
energy  and  excellent  taste  brought  it 
a  I  Mint. 

By  Saturday  afternoon  many  of  the  teach- 
ers had  left  the  city,  and  it  so  happened 
that  an  audience  much  too  small  greeted 
Mr.  Woodford  D.  Anderson,  of  Vermillion, 
S.  Dak.,  when  he  read  his  e.xcellent  paper 
on  "Current  Educational  Theory  as  Applied 
to  Commercial  Teaching,"  Mr.  Anderson's 
paper  was  a  vig<irous  plea  for  character- 
building,  as  the  fundamental  work  of  the 
school.  The  last  paper  of  the  afternoon, 
•The  Relation  of  the  Private  Commercial 
School  to  the  Public  Schools,  and  Schools  of 
Higher  Education."  was  read  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Bookmyer,  of  the  Sandusky  Business  Col- 
lege, .Sandusky,  Ohio.  It  will  be  given  in 
full  later.  It  aroused  a  lively  discussion, 
participated  in  by  Messrs.  Banks,  Lord, 
Moore,  Gaylord,  Crissey  and  others. 

A  few  minutes  later.  President  Steven.«on 
adjourned,  for  one  year,  the  largest,  most 
enthusiastic  convention  of  commercial 
teachers  that  has  ever  been  assembled. 


L.L.WILLIAMS. 


The  Old  (Tuanl  1  Mav  joy  Ije  their  portion  I 
CbC  Old  Guard  May  they  live  long  and  prosper  I  In  the 
breaking  light  of  a  new  century,  how  good  it 
is  to  be  among  tlie  surviving  veterans  of  many  a  conflict  with 
poverty,  prejudice,  and  ignorance.  What  a  sense  of  satisfaction 
must  fill  those,  who,  through  the  last  thirty-five  years,  have  borne 
aloft  the  unstained  banner  of  a  noble  cause.  Time  has  stolen 
from  these  old  warriors  soLiie  of  their  erectness,  some  of  their  vigor, 
some  of  their  powers  of  endurance  :  He  has  playfully  scattered 
the  snows  of  many  winters  in  their  hair,  and  upon  their  faces 
he  has  left  the  evidence  of  his  touch  ;  but  has  He  not  compensated 
for  it  all  by  bringing  to  them  ripe  wisdom,  magnaniiiiity,  tolerance, 
geniality,  fraternity,  experience? 

How  glad  were  we  all  to  see  again  the  Grand  Old  Man  of  the 
profession,  Robert  C.  Spencer.  It  is  impossible  to  be  in  his  presence 
for  even  a  day  without  feeling  a  sense  of  growth  in  character  and 
breadth   of    view. 

E.  R.  Felton,  is  another  of  the  fine  group  of  men  who  began 
their  good  work  back  in  the  fifties.  Among  the  Old  Guard  there  is 
prubibly  no  one  who  surpasses  Mr.  Felton  in  felicitous  address,  in 
gracious  luanner,  or  in  courtly  bearing.  He  is  a  rare  old  gentleman, 
with  a  nature  attunetl  to  all  that  is  most  refined  in  life. 

Then  there  is  L.  L.  Williams,  the  incarnation  of  good  fellowship, 
politeness,  and  alert,  aggressive  business  spirit.  As  one  of  The  Old 
Guard  hinted,  at  the  banquet,  he  has  won  his  way  from  coatless  in- 
debtness  to  well-dressed  wealth.  No  one  in  this  veteran  group  is  held 
in  higher  esteeju  than  is  Mr.  Williams.    May  his  tribe  increase  ! 

Baltimore  might  survive  the  loss  of  its  bivalves,  its  terrapin,  its 
canvas  back  ducks,  but  what  it  would  do  without  W.  H.  Sadler  is  a 
conundrum.  His  jolly  presence,  his  gooil  humored  stories,  his  com- 
radeship have  encouraged  many  a  struggling  commercial  teacher,  and 
have  often  been  the  life  of  gatherings  of  commercial  teachers.  His 
"  Reminiscences,"  at  the  Detroit  banquet,  were  enjoyed  by  every- 
body. 

And  who  could  forget  J.  W.  Warr,  with  his  ine.Khaustible  fund 
of  wit  and  humor  ;  A.  H.  Hinman,  with  his  rare  skill  at  the  black- 
board ;  A.  I).  Wilt,  with  a  successful  career  extending  back  into  times 
whereunto  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  back  ;  T.  .1.  Risinger,  the 
good-hearted  champion  of  Spencerian  penmanship  ;  .John  R.  Carnell, 
the  business  college  man  in  business  ;  Heury  C.  Wright  who  can  tell 
of  many  changes  in  the  business  college  life  of  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn ;  W.  F.  .Jewell,  contemporary  of  Ira  Mayhew  ;  and  (f,  W.  Brown, 
whose  parted  whiskers  and  football  hair  may  no  longer  deceive  the 
very  elect — for,  let  it  be  whispered,  (jeorge  W.  Brown  is  one  of  the 
staunchest  junior   members  of  The  Old  Guard. 

Let  us  hope  that  even  a  larger  delegation  of  The  Old  Guard  than 
the  one  at  Detroit  may  meet  in  St.  Louis  next  year  to  exchange  greet- 
ings and  recount  experiences  of  the  past. 


H.C.WRIGHT.      ^i,. 
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Business  Ceachers'  Hss^eiation 

KRroK'IEI)  HV  J.  A.  HIXER,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

The  Busiiieiss  Teachers'  Association  was 
better  atteiuled  this  year  than  at  any  prev- 
ious meetinfiC.  and  great  enthusiasm  pre- 
vailed throujjliout  the  entire  session. 

At  9:0()  o'clock  on  Thursday,  December 
27th,  tlie  reception  and  registration  of  mem- 
bers was  held,  which  consumed  more  than 
the  usual  time  on  account  i>f  tlie  large 
number  in  attendance. 

The  Executive  Committee  then  rend  their 
repi>rt.  after  which  the  Association  listened, 
with  nnich  interest,  to  the  President's 
address  by  J.  C.  Walker.  Danville.  Fll.  His 
address  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  R.  C. 
Spencer,  W.  H.  Whigam,  l'.  S.  Frye  and 
others. 

"The  Relation  of  the  High  School  Com- 
mercial Course  to  the  Other  Courses."  by 
Henry  E.  Brown,  Rock  Island.  HI.,  was  next 
heard,  and  was  discussed  by  a  number  of 
members. 

"The  Round  Table  Discussion"  did  not 
receive  much  favor,  which  seemed  not  to  be 
regretted  by  any  member  present. 

At  l:(tO  P.  X.,  "What  Constitutes  a  Com- 
plete Business  Course."  by  T.  W.  Bookmj'er, 
Sanduskj'.  O..  was  read  before  the  Associa- 
tion, and  was  discussed  by  J,  C.  Olson,  Par- 
sons, Kans.  Mr.  Bookmyer's  paper  was 
considered  a  very  able  production. 

The  next  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
day's  program  was  a  very  able  paper  by 
Miss  Carrie  Parsons,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  on 
"The  Mission  of  Women  in  Commercial 
Education."  This  was  generally  discussed 
on  account  of  its  being  a  very  timely  topic. 

T.  P.  Twiggs,  Detroit,  Mich.,  read  the  next 
paper.  "Should  Commercial  Colleges  Re- 
quire an  Entrance  Examination?  If  so,  to 
what  Extent?"  His  paper  was  also  dis- 
cussed by  one  or  two  members. 


Friday.  December  28th.  at  9:00  A.  ?L,J.  A. 
Hiner,  Louisville,  Ky.,  read  a  very  practical 
article  on  "  Business  Correspondence." 
which  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Overend, 
Fish,  Walker,  Carrier  and  St.  John. 

"How  I  Teach  Addition.  Fractions,  and 
Interest,  by  Blackboard  Illustrations."  by 
U.  S.  Frye,  Chicago,  111.,  next  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Association.  Mr.  Frye  was 
catechised  quite  freely,  but  was  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and  showed  himself  master  of  the 
situation. 

J.  W.Warr.MoIiue,  111.,  next  interested  the 
members  present  with  his  paper,  "  How  can 
we  Best  Stimulate  the  Zeal  of  our  Students 
for  Thorough  Work."  This  being  one  of  the 
most  interesting  numbers  on  the  program, 
was  ably  discussed  by  Messrs.  Walker,  Fel- 
ton.  Frye.  and  others. 

"The  Neglected  Trio:  Spelling,  Punctua- 
tion and  Grammar."  by  Geo.  P.  Lord,  Salem, 
Mass.,  was  next  read. 

Saturday.  December  L'Hth.  at  9:fKi  A.  ?L. 
U.  G.  Moore,  Springfield,  111.,  read  his  paper 
on  the  "  Length  of  Study  Pursued  in  Busi- 
ness Colleges,"  wliich  was  discussed  by 
Prof.  Overend,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  other 
prominent  memliers.  whose  names  could 
not  be  learned  at  the  time. 

The  next  item  on  the  program  was  "  Whj- 
Teach  Parliamentary  Law,"  by  D.  W. 
Springer.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Mr.  Springer's 
paper  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Walker. 
Frye  and  King. 

"  How  to  Secure  the  Best  Results  in  Arith- 
metic," by  W.  X.  Ferris,  Big  Rapids,  Mich., 
came  next  in  order,  and  was  in  all  probabil- 
ity the  most  entertaining  and  highly 
instructive  talk  given  in  this  section.  It 
would  be  useless  to  try  to  give  the  names  of 
those  who  participated  in  this  discussion, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  every  member 
present  had  a  question  to  propound  to  the 
speaker.  His  simplicity  of  manner,  thor- 
ough   understanding   of    the    subject,    and 


5.D.C,UrCHESS 


W.  E.  DOqqETT 


JNO.R.CARNELU 


W.  1^.  FERRIS.. 


comical  illustrations  of  some  of  the  ridicul- 
ous methods  used  in  public  schools  mere 
thoroughly  enjoyed,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
discussion  every  one  seemed  to  be  in  unison 
with  the  speaker.  It  was  voted  that  his 
paper  be  published. 

The  next   in  order  was  "  Business   Prac- 
tice." by  G.  E.  King,  Cedar  Kapids,  la.    This 
paper  was  well  received  by  the  Association. 
Prof.  E.  T.  Overend,  Pittsburg,   Pa.,  then 
read  his  paper,  "  School  Discipline." 

At  ll:3n  A.  X.,  '■  Essentials  and  Teaching  of 
Business  Routine,"  by  Chas.  M.  Smith. 
Port  Deposit,  Md.,  closed  the  exercises  in 
this  section. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  was  held  and  resulted  in  the  election 
of  J.  A.  Hiner,  Louisville,  Ky.,  President; 
U.  S.  Frye,  Chicago,  111.,  Vice-President; 
and  W.  S.  Osborn,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Secretary. 
The  President  appointed  as  his  Executive 
Committee  for  the  next  term;  T.  \V.  Book- 
myer,  Sandusky,  O.,  Chairman;  W.  H.Whig- 
ara,  Chicago,  111.,  and  Henry  E.  Brown, 
Rock  Island," 111. 

JIETLBERS  ENROLLED  IN  BUSINESS   TEACH- 
ERS' ASSOCIATION. 
J.  D.  Yocum,  Oberlin,  O.;  W.  H.  Shaw,  Toronto, 
Can.;    H.  F.  Albrecht,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;   ,Iame« 
Eea.  Packard  College.  New  York,  N.  Y.;  W.  E. 
Doggett,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Geo.  S.  Murray.  Pack 
ard's  College,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  F.  A.  Keefover, 
Oshkosh,  Wis  ;    C.  W.  Coffin,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
I.  O.  Crissy,  -Mbany.  N.  Y.i  Geo.  P.  Lord,  Salem, 
Mass.;   S.  J.  Ebert,  Oshkosh.  Wis.;  R.  V.  Coffee, 
Peoria,  111.;    D.  G.    Bolejn.   Peoria,    111.;    W.   F. 
Cadwell,  Galesburg,  111.;  F.  P.  Baltz,  NewlYork, 
N.  Y.;  E.  N.  Bonell.  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  M.  H.  Davis, 
Toledo,   O.;    C.    A.   Fleming,   Owen  .Sound,  Ont.; 
R.    E.   Gallagher,   Hamilton,  Ont  ;   W.  F.  Riess, 
Toledo,  O.;  .1.  \.  Wiles,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  E.  E. 
Gardner,    Battle    Creek,    Mich.;    Enos    Spencer, 
Louisville,  Ky.;  E.   K.    Gaylord.   Beverly,   Mass.; 
W.   F.  Parsons,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  W.  Douglas, 
McKeesport,   Pa.;    J.   C.   Walker,    Danville,   111.; 
M.  L.   Richmond,   Kankakee,   111  ;    .1    C.  Olson. 
Parsons,    Kans.;    W.  S.   Osborn,    Detroit,    Mich.; 
F.   D.   Gorsline.    Detroit.   Mich.;    G.   W.    Brown, 
Jacksonville,  111.;  E.  A.  Dicterich.  Detroit,  Mich.; 
E.   J.   O'Sullivan,   Montreal.  Can.;    Wni.    Henry 
O'Sullivan.  Walkerton,   Ont.;    W.   C.   Stevenson, 
Port  Deposit,   Md.;    E.  H.  Fritch,  St.  Louis.  Mo.; 
T.  W.  Bookmyer,    Sandusky,   O,;     E.    E.   .Tones; 
Chicago.    111.;     L.    W.    Stiehl.    Uhrichsville.    O.. 
A.   J.  Cadmay.   Owosso,    Mich..   A.  H.  Hinman. 
Worcester.  Mass.;    \.   S.   Parish.   Grand    Rapids, 
Mich.;    W.   L     Musick.  Springfield,   Mo.;   W.   H. 
Carrier,  Meadville,  Pa.:  U.  S.  Frye.  Chicago,  111.; 
G.  H.  St.  ,Tohn,  Warren,  O  ;  E.  T.  Overend.  Pitts- 
burg. Pa.;  .1.  W.  Warr,  Moline,  111.;  W.  H.  Shrow 
der,  Dunkirk.  N.  Y.;  Eugene  Moore,  Springfield. 
111.;  W.  G.  Bishop.  Lincoln,  Neb.;  ,1.  ,1.  Krider. 
Canton,  O.;   W.  Chambers,  Detroit.  Mich.;    h.  P. 
Hettinger.  Lockport,  N.  Y.;    R.  C.  Spencer,  Mil- 
waukee,  Wis  ;    E.   O     Folaoni,  Green  Bay,  Wis.; 
H     G.   Yocnm,    Massillon,   O.;     R.    B    Seymour. 
Springfield,  111.;    W,    R.   Wheeler,    Lincoln,   111.; 


Miss  Clara  R.  Emens,  Rockport.  N.  Y.;  L.  L. 
Williams.  Rochester.  N.  V.;  O.  C.  Mayer.  Ches- 
ter, Pa  ;  Henry  E.  Brown.  Rock  Island,  111  ; 
Stephen  Devan,  Big  Rapids,  .Mich  :  G.  E.  King, 
Cedar  Rapids,  la  ;  D.  L.  Musselman,  .Jr.,  Quincy. 
111.;  W.  H.  Whigam,  Chicago,  111.;  Woodford  D. 
.\nderson,  Vermillion.  S.  D.;  Chas.  J.  Smith. 
Pittsburg,  Pa.;  .T.  F.  Fish,  Chicago,  111.;  D.  W. 
Springer,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.;  C.  H.  Clemmens, 
Fenton,  Mich.;  P.  R.  Cleary,  Vpsilanti.  Mich.; 
.1.  E.  King,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  M.  G.  Rohrhough, 
Omaha.  Neb.;  C.  J.  Deigman,  Holland,  Mich  : 
P.  R.  Spencer.  Detroit.  Mich.;  H.  T.  boomis, 
Cleveland,  O  ;  A.  N.  Palmer,  Cedar  Rapids,  la  ; 
N.  B.  Van  Matre,  Omaha,  Neb.;  Benjamin  S. 
Banks,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CHASIMtj   THE   KtYS- 
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Fifth  Hnnual  Banquet. 
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Blue  Points 

Celer.N 

Cream  of  Tomatoes 

Olives  Radishes 

Broiled  Bluefish 

Potato  Croquettes 

Filet  de  Brcuf.  Mushroom  Sauce 

(Jreen  Peas 

Siberian  Punch 

Koast  Squab,  au  Cresson 

Russian  Salad 

Vanilla  Ice  Cream  Assorted  Cake 

Cheese  Cr.iekers 

(.'offee 

TOASTS 

Tmiftinaslf.r    -    -    Geo.  I'.  Lurd 


"A  Terrible  Temptation  " 

■  Looking  Backward'' 
"fireat  Expectations" 

•  Reminiscences  of  the  Past  " 
"Greatest  Thing  in  the  World 
•Twice  Told  Tales" 

■  K  Foregone  Conclusion  " 


.T.  A.  Lyons 

R.C.Spencer 

T.  W    Bookmyer 

-     ■    W.  H.  Sadler 

C.  A.  Herrick 

B.  S.  Banks 

A.  H.  Hinman 


Cbe  national  SItortband  Ceaebers 
nssociation. 

The  sessions  of  the  Shorthand  Teachers' 
Association  began  Thursday  morning,  De- 
cember 27th,  President  W,  L.  Musick,  of 
Springfield,  Mo.,  in  the  chair.  The  presi- 
dent's address  was  aggressive,  condemna- 
tory of  the  plan  of  guaranteeing  positions, 
and  suggestive  of  reforms. 

Secretary  L.  A.  Arnold,  of  the  West  Side 
High  School,  Chicago,  read  a  comprehen- 
sive report,  carefully  prepared,  showing  the 
growth  of  the  Association  during  the  last 
three  years.  He  agreed  with  President  Mu- 
sick in  oflfering  some  suggestions  for  im- 
provement. 

As  a  desire  for  a  verbatim  report  of  the 
proceedings  was  expressed,  Mr,  E,  N.  Miner, 
of  Nev\-  York,  agreed  to  publish  such  report 
within  thirty  days, 

Mr.  A.  D.  Wilt,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  read  a 
thoughtful  paper  on  "  The  Stenographer  as 
a  Factor  in  the  Business  World,"  quoting 
from  Lyman  J.  tiage,  to  substantiate  his 
assertions.  This  paper  was  discussed  by 
Mr.  H.  L.  Andrews,  of  Pittsburg. 

A  lively  discussion  followed  the  reading 
of  a  paper  on  "  Methods  of  Classifying  and 
Managinga  Large  Shorthand  Department," 
by  Mr.  D.  D.  Mueller,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Banks,  of  Philadelphia,  Barnes,  of  St,  Lotus, 
and  Tinus,  of  Chicago,  took  part  in  it. 

•■  What  Shall  We  Do  With  Our  Dull  Pupils." 
by  Miss  Frances  H,  North,  of  La  Crosae, 
Wis.,  closed  the  morning  session.  In  the 
afternoon,  the  session  began  with  a  di.s- 
cussion  of  Miss  North's  paper,  by  Miss 
Carrie  Parsons,  of  Kalamazoo,  and  Mr.  J. 
Howard  Baldwin,  of  Detroit, 

Mr,  A.  J,  Taylor,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
then  read  an  instructive  paper  on  "  Short- 
hand in  the  Public  .Schools,"  which  in  the 
discussion  that  followed,  received  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Baldwin,  Mr,  Barnes  and  Mr, 
Banks, 

One  of  the  live  questions  of  the  day, 
among  school  principles,  was  next  pre- 
sented ably  by  ,Mr.  Selby  A.  Moran,  short- 
band  instructor  in  the  Ann  Arbor,  (Mich.) 
High  School.  Mr.  Moran.  in  his  paper,  "The 
Teacher's  (Qualifications  and  Responsibili- 
ties," held  that  teachers,  like  poets,  are 
born,  not  made,  and  that  they  should  have 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
the  shorthand  system  they  teach.  He  went 
into  detail  in  discussing  his  subject,  and 
was  listened  to  with  close  attetition. 

Iti  the  everting  session,  the  following  offi- 
cers were  elected:  President,  J,  Clifford 
Kennedy,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Vice  Presi- 
<ient,  B.  J.  Criffin.  Springfield,  Mass.;  Secre- 
tary, L.  A.  Arnold.  Chicago.  111.;  and  Asst. 
Secretary.  R.  .\.  trrant,  Rockford,  111.  Presi- 
dent  Kennedy  appointed  the  following  Ex- 
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ecutive  Coiiiiiiittee;  H.  G.  Heale>'.  Xew 
York:  W.  C).  Davis,  Erie,  Pti.:  I).  D.  Mueller, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Friday  morning,  after  Presirtent  Mn^^ick 
called  the  iiieeting  to  order.  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Barnes,  of  .St.  Louis,  took  char>{e  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

"Typewriting  from  Dictation."  was  tlie 
subject  of  a  very  practical  paper  read  by 
Thos.  P.  Scully,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

In  a  paper  on  "General  Metliods  of  Con- 
diictinjj:  a  Typewriting  Department."  Miss 
Sarah  McAllister,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  main- 
tained that  each  student  should  bej^in  prac- 
ticin.fic  the  first  day  in  school,  and  should 
have  at  least  two  hours  of  subsequent  dail>' 
priictice  until  the  course  is  finished.  A 
.ijeneral  discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr. 
\V.  M.  Ellis,  Evansville.  Ind..  took  part;  also 
Mr.  J.  E.  Gill,Quincy,IlI„Mr,  H.L.Andrews, 
Pittslnirtt,  Mr.  W.  D.  McAllister.  Lincoln, 
in.,  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Van  ,Sant,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Van  Sant,  then  conducted  a 
I!ei4:inner's  Class  in  Touch  T>-pewriting, 
u-ing  the  teachers  present  as  pupils.  He 
iriaintains  that  Touch  Typewriting  is 
e'lually  well  adapted  to  single  and  to 
double  key  boards.  He  sa>-s  that  his  pupils 
can  readily  cliange  from  one  machine  to 
another. 

Mr.  K.  \V.  .■^losher.  Omaha.  \eb.,  in  his 
paper,  "  Touch  Typewriting— Failure  vs. 
.Success,"  took  the  position  that  the  failures 
were  owing  chiefly  to  the  inability  of  the 
teacher,  anfl  not  to  inability  of  jjupils  or 
defecti\"eness  of  systems. 

.Mr.  \V.  O.  Davis,  Erie,  Pa.,  had  a  paper  on 
•The  Best  Method  of  Changing  a  School 
Irom  Sight  to  Touch  Writing,"  He  declared 
tli;it,to  succeed,  a  teacher  must  be  a  touch 
w  riter.  and  a  firm  believer  in  touch  writing. 
.\n  interesting  discussion  followed  this 
paper,  opened  by  Mr.  Frank  B.  Rutherford, 
and  continued  by  Mr.  Gill,  Mr.  Griffin.  Mr. 
\'an  Sant.  Mr.  Hinman,  and  otliers. 

.\n  exhibition  of  speed  work  In  Touch 
T>'pewriting  was  given,  but  in  ^man>' ways 
indefinite  and  unsatisfactory.  Mrs.  Barnes 
had  a  recent  student  present  who  wrote 
well,  both  blindfolded  and  otherwise.  Mr. 
Van  Sant  had  former  pupils  with  him  and 
they  did  some  very  creditable  work.  Miss 
Reicbardt  took  dictation  twice  at  the  .Smith 
Premier  machine,  and  copied  it,  rewriting 
at  the  rate  of  88  and  102  words,  a  minute, 
respectively,  with  but  two  slight  errors  in 
each  instance.  Miss  Biurvall,  also  at  the 
Smith  Premier  machine,  copied  the  same 
dictation  at  93  and  lOS  woi^ds  a  minute,  re- 
spectively, making  also  two  slight  errors 
in  each  instance. 

Two  expert  writers,  former  students  of 
.Mr.  B.  J.  Griffin's,  were  present.  Miss  Car- 
rington,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  Miss 
.Schreiner,  of  Boston,  but  the  result  of  their 
work  were  not  made  public.  Mr.  Griffin  de- 
siring a  test  in  which  each  contestant 
should  take  part  at  the  same  time,  writing 
the  same  matter.  Mr.  Van  Sant  declined  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  'any  test,  except 
with  his  own  pupils  and  in  his  own  wav. 


Mr.  Charles  H.  McGurrin  was  to  have 
given  an  exhibition  of  his  marvelous  speed, 
but,  as  he  writes  on  a  machine  especially 
adjusted  for  the  high  rate  of  speed  he  main- 
tains, and  as  the  machine  had  not  come,  he 
w^as  unable  to  gratify  the  desire  of  the  ex- 
pectant teachers. 

Friday  afternoon  Mr.  \V.  \V.  Paterson,  of 
Canton,  Ohio,  read  a  valuable  paper  on 
"Kind  and  Amount  of  Dictation."  This 
was  followed  by  an  able  presentation  of  the 
subject.  "  How  to  Secure  Accuracy  f)f  E.xecu- 
tion,"  by  Mr.  H.  L.  .\ndrews.  of  Pittsburg. 
Discussion   by  Mr.  G.  B.  Withee,  of  Detroit. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Gill,  of  Ouincy,  111,.,  aroused  in- 
terest in  his  paper,  "A  Model  Dictatif)n 
Class,"  by  bringing  in  a  class  of  students, 
and  dictating  to  them. 

Saturday  morning,  members  gathered 
late,  owing  to  the  late  hour  at  which  the 
banquet  festivities  closed. 

The  opening  paper  by  Mr.  \V.  E.  \'an  Wert. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va..  excited  a  great  deal  of 
discussion. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Mason,  of  .New  York, 
on  "The  Business  Training  That  should  be 
Given  in  Connection  With  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting,"  contained  many  excellent 
suggestions.  Mr.  Mason  believes  that  there 
are  many  indispensable  little  things  to 
which  more  attention  should  be  given,  in 
training  our  students.  The  discussion 
brought  W.  S.  Rogers,  of  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
to  his  feet.  He  believes  that  shorthand 
pupils  would  be  greatly  benefited  b>-  study- 
ing other  commercial  branches  with  short- 
hand and  typewriting.  Several  others  took 
part  in  this  discussion. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  Question  Box  provideti 
some  interesting  and  profitable  discussion, 
very  practical  questions  having  been  asked. 

Under  the  head  of  "  L^nfinished  Business," 
Mr.  Gill  and  Mr.  Tinus  asked  for  more  Infor- 
mation about  typewriting,  and  this  request 
brought  forth  lively  extempore  contriliu- 
tions  from  Charles  M.  Miller,  V.  W.  Mosher, 
Thos.  P.  Scully,  B.  S.  Banks,  and  F.  B.  Ruth- 
erford. The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to 
meet  next  holiday  week  in  .St.  Louis. 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  too  much 
of  the  time  of  the  Association  is  being  con- 
sumed by  those  who  have  a  personal  "  axe 
to  grind,"  and  this  feelingis  likely  to  take 
shape  in  a  modified  program  next  >-ear. 
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PuRTSMorxH.  N.  H..  Dec.  27,  liKX). 
I  am  not  surprised  that  subscriptions  to 
the  PENX.\X-A7iTIST  .\NI>  BUSINESS  EDU- 
C.VTOR  arV  comingin  rapidly,  as  I  do  not  see 
how  any  teacher  or  person  interested  in 
commercial  education  can  afford  to  be  with- 
out it.  I  may  say  frankly,  that,  while  I  have 
always  considered  it  the  leading  exponent 
of  penmanship  and  pen  art,  it  has  done  nie 
more  good  since  you  added  the  new  busi- 
ness department  than  I  can  well  express. 
Needless  to  say,  I  wish  my  subscription 
continued  and  will  "club"  you  early  next 
month.  W.  J.  LEWIS. 

Propr.  Bliss  Business  College, 
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OF     THE     NAllONAI.     PENMANSHIP 
TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

OFFICERS 
Chas.  A.  Fatlst.  President,  Chicago,  III. 
J.  C.  Olson,  Vice-President.  Parsons,  Kans. 
D.  S.  Hill,  Secretary,  Evansville,  Ind.  (Absent.) 

EXECUTrV'E  COMJIITIEE 
Burt  German,  Chairman,  Fremont,  Ohio. 
J.  F.  Fish,  Chicago. 
C.  E.  Towne,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

THURSDAY  JIORNIXG,  DECEMBER  27,  IflCKI 

.■\t  nine  o'clock.  President  Faust  called  the 
meeting  to  order,  and,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  the  Secretary,  he  appointed  Mr.  Geisse- 
nian  to  fill  that  position,  which  he  did  most 
creditably  indeed.  Mr.  Musrush  made  a 
motion  that  specimens  be  received  from  all. 
but  certificates  be  awarded  only  to  those 
who  "were  present  or  to  those  who  accompa- 
nied the  specimens  with  the  necessary 
membership  fee.    Carried. 

At  ten  o'clock  tiie  President  read  his 
address.  He  frankly  stated  tliat  recent  ex- 
periences of  his  in  the  busitiess  world 
caused  him  to  abandon  man>'  of  his  pen- 
manistic  doctrines  as  to  slant,  movement, 
etc.  The  paper  was  discussed  by  Messrs. 
Stiehl.  Barnhart,  Giessenian,  Crandle  and 


Hi 


lens. 


The  ne.Nt  paper  was  by  Miss  Clara  Er 
of  I^ockport,  X,  Y.  She  gave  a  very  good 
and  ethical  talk  which  was  discussed  by 
Mr.  Houstoti,  of  Xew  Haven,  Conn. 


•».M.  !*AI3«Fli. 


Crandle  and  J.  F.  Barnh 

the  Executive  Committee,  and  they  selected 
Mr.  \V.  V.  Giessemau  as  tlie  third  member. 
.\iIiourned  to  the  General  Session. 


AFTERNOON 

Mr.  Zaner  read  a  paper  on 
less  Writing  and  Actual  Busi 
-Their  Differences,"  in  which 
he  former  should  be  fit  for 
he  latter  lit  to  be  read.  Disc 
Towne  who  emphasized  the  differences  lie- 
ween  dead  and  live  lines  in  writing. 

.Vt  2:47)  the  meetitig  adjourned  to  have 
lire  taken  and  for  general  meeting  of 
Federation  meeting. 

EVENING 

At  7:30  the  meeting  was  called  t.i  order  lor 
the  purpose  of  electing  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year.  Mr.  Zaner  was  elected  Presi- 
dent; Mr.  Harry  Houston  Vice  President; 
Mr.  J.  F.  Fish.  Secretary.  Messrs.  C.  N. 
ihart  were  named  for       Throughout  the  Coi 
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ntry,"  by  J.  F. 
hart,  proved  to  be  one  of  the  imp^ 
contributions  to  the  convention.  He 
cate<l  stricter  examinations  in  writii 
regular  teachers  as  one  of  the  me: 
reaching  the  poor  work  done  in 
schools  generally.  He  incidentally'  : 
the  opponents  of  vertical  as  well  <i 
muscular  movement  hobbyists.  The 
was  discussed  by  H<iward  Baldwin 
advocated  muscular  movement,  s 
pure     and     straighl      from     the     sin; 


Mr.  Giessenian  explained  the  method  of 
awarding  state  certificates  in  penmanship 
in  Iowa.  Houston  and  Lyons  also  disc  uss(  d 
the  paper. 

As  per  suggestion  in  Mr.  liarnh  irt  ^  p  iper 
a  committee  was  aiipointed  l)y  tin.  ch  nr  to 
prepare  a  statement  defining  flu  position 
of  the  members  on  the  subject  of  writing 
the  same  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  educational  public  and  e\.iniin(  rs 
through  publication  in  penmanship  and 
educational  journals.  Following  i-  the 
statement  as  adopted. 

national    Penmanship   Ceacbers'    }|si>o- 
ciation 

DETKoir  Mich.,  December  J'l   1  khi 

We,  the  Penmanship  Teachers' Association 
of  the  National  Commercial  Teachers  Fe<l 
eration  in  convention  assembled,  in  order  to 
suggest  the  proper  solution  of  the  Public 
School  Writing  Problem,  adopt  the  follow- 
ing preamble  and  resolutions: 

WHERE.\S:  No  system  of  writing,  whether 
vertical  or  slant,  will  in  itself  insure  good 
writing,  whether  tau.ght  by  copy-book,  copy- 
clip,  tablet,  black-board  or  by  any  other 
method. 

WHEREAS:  The  best  results  can  only  be 
secured  by  earnest,  faithful  intelligent 
teaching  on  the  part  of  well  qualified 
teachers. 

Where.\S:  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  a 
\-ery  large  per  cent,  of  teachers  have  not 
prepared  themselves  to  teach  this  impor- 
tant liranch,  simply  because  their  Boards  of 
Examiners  have  not  subjected  them  to  as 
rigid  an  examination  in  it  as  in  other 
branches,  but  have  simply  graded  them 
from  their  manuscripts  and  have  never  re- 
fused to  grant  certificates,  however  illegible 
the  writing. 

And  WHERE.VS:  It  isagreat  injustice  to 
pupils  and  to  tax  payers  to  grant  a  certifi- 
cate to  any  can<Udate  who  does  not  suffici- 
ently understand  the  theory  and  practice  of 
writing  to  direct  the  pupils  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  writing  muscles  of  the  arm. 
wrist  and  fingers,  and  who  is  not  able  to 
pbice  on  the  black-board  models  worthy  of 
imitation  by  pupils,  and  whose  manuscripts 
do  not  indicate  that  the  character  of  the 
teachers  gerieral  work  would  indirectly 
supplement  the  good  results  secured  ilur 
ing  the  regular  writing  period, 

ResoJved :  That  Boards  of  Examiners 
tirn-       should  give  iis  rigid 


II    IFn\8\'\ 


J. F. BARNHART. 


ill  tn 


xamiiiatic 

irtant  ing  as  in  other  briinches,  and  sh 

advo-  their  aid  the  assistance  of  specialists, 

ig  for  Resolyprlr    That  to  secure  a  better  equip 

IMS  of  ment  of   teachers,  experienced   instructors 

niblic  of    writing  should    be    emplo.ved   in    every 

cored  City,  State  and  Independent  Normal  School. 

s    the  and  also  in  Institutes  and  Summer  Schools, 

paper  Kcso/ieil :    That    in   order  to  secure  uni- 

^^•l,,,  rormit.\-    and     eiilhusiasni     in     the     graded 

!  schools.  siiper\-isors  should  be  emploved  in 

imon  .,11   ^i,(.  cities  and  in  townships  with   town 

uliler,  and  village  schools. 


<^c?R§^brurv(MW-£[}4bt  cmd  &ul^vd>i>6<iu«alcrr^^ 


Resolved:  Tliat  e<luiati.>ii:il  journals 
slionld  emphasize  the  importance  of  writ- 
ing and  give  more  attention  to  method  of 
instructions. 

Kesolieil:  Tliat  less  and  larger  writing 
be  encouraged  in  the  primary  grades.  The 
twin  evils  of  go(td  pemnanship.  excessive 
tiiiger  movenient  and  gripping,  are  the  re- 
sult of  requiring  children  to  write  when  too 
>  oung.  to  write  properly.  Xo  writing  except 
luuler  the  supervision  of  the  teacher,  should 
l.f  required  in  the  first  and  second  \'ears. 
liut  if  requited  the  forms  should  be  large 
enough  to  allow  the  chiklren  to  use  the  arm 
instead  of  the  fingers  in  execution.  Such 
eminent  educators  as  Dr.  Hall  of  Worcester, 
Mass..  declare  that  writing  in  the  primary 
uriides  does  far  more  injur>'  to  the  child  and 
the  child's  future  writitig  tlum  it  does  good. 
It  is  not  whether  children  can  he  taught  to 
write,  (drawl  hut  whether  they  should  be 
allowed,  much  less  required,  to  do  so.  Chil- 
dren can  work  in  factories  but  our  laws 
wisely  prohibit  the  same. 

And  he  it  I'artlier  resolved:  That  a 
cop>'  of  these  resolutions  be  submitted  to 
the  educational  press  for  publications,  and 
tha«  school  authorities  give  this  matter 
their  careful  onsideration. 

J.  F.  t!.\KNH-\KT.      / 
W.  F.  GlESSE^lA.N,     ( 
F.  F.  ML'SKISH,        ) 

■  The  Kelation  of  Figures  to  Business 
Writing,"  by  C.  X.  Crandle,  ijroved  to  be  a 
very  practical  and  interesting  p.'iper.  Mr. 
t.'randle  advocates  less  speed  than  formerly 
and  greater  care.  Discussion  followed  by 
W'higham,  Keefover.  Lyons  and  t!)isou. 

AFTEKNOON 

The  event  of  the  meeting  was  the  talk  by 
Prof.  W.  X.  Ferris,  of  Big  Rapids,  Mich,  The 
speaker  held  his  audience  spellbound  and 
was  listened  to  with  much  interest  antVen- 
thusiasm.  Like  many  others,  Mr.  Ferris 
has  found  it  necessary  to  Ijreak  away  from 
early  instruction  and  training.  He  atiapts 
his  instruction  to  suit  those  win*  are  pre- 
paring for  business  pursuits,  f'^r  teaching, 
and  for  the  trades.  He  recommends  large 
\\  riting  for  young  pupils,  and  but  little  of  it. 
Like  Dr.  Hall,  of  Massaclnisetts,  and  many 
others,  he  rec<nnmends  that  writing  be  dis- 
pensed with  during  the  first  and  second 
N-ears  in  sclKtol.  Mr.  Ferris  reciunmends 
wide  spacing  as  a  means  to  an  end,  empha- 
sizing the  straight  down  stroke  in  letters. 
He  also  advocates  the  jjlacing  of  poor 
writers  between  good  ones. 

Mr.  Palmer  discussed  the  paper  at  length. 
Believed  in  teacliing  some  movement  to 
children  even  though  they  cannot  apply  it 
in  daily  writing.  He  believes  in  destroying 
a  pupil's  writing  before  beginning  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  hand— is  a  believer  in  the 
"destructive  method."     He  also  advocated 

preliminary  and    final  strokes  and   ti.ins 

in  letters. 

"  How  and  What."  hv  C\  rus  W.  Field,  was 
a  good  paper.  He  said  that  mim\  teachers 
talked  too  much  and  diil  too  little  work 
among  pupils. 

SATl'RDAY  ?lOHNl.\(; 

President  Faust  being  unable  to  be  in  at- 
tendance the  last  day.  appointed  Mr.  Miis- 
rusli  President  pro-tem. 

The  committee  on  awarditigof  certificates 
reported  as  follows: 

BUSINESS  COr.l.EtiE 

First  Prize,  E.  O.  Folsoni.  Green  Bay.  Wis. ; 
second  prize,  A.  W.  Holmes,  .Salem,  Mass.; 
third  prize,  Burt  German,  F'remont,  O. 
F.  T.  Weaver,  E.  Liverpool,  O.,  submitted 
splendid  work  too  late  for  contest. 


Messrs.  J.  K.  J5ailey,  of  Marion,  Iowa  ;  J.  P. 
Wilson,  of  Seattle.  Wash.:  and  others  sub- 
mitted work  wliich  did  not  comply  in  all 
of  the  requirements  and  was  not  therefore 
considered.  Mr.  Mitchel,  of  Sandusky,  ()., 
submitted  some  excellent  work  and  came 
within  one  of  capturing  a  certificate. 
HIGH  SCHOOL 

First  pri/.e.  W.  T.  Shrawder,  Dunkirk, 
.\.  v.:  sec.nd  prize.  Clara  K.  Emens,  Lock- 
porl,  N.  V. 

(■K.\M?l.\K   OR.XDE 

F'irst  prize,  Harry  Houston,  Xew  Haven, 
Citnn.:  second  prize.  F.  F.  Musrush,  Lake- 
wood  and  Kocky  River,  O. 

PRI>I.\RY   GRADE 

First  prize,  Harry  Houston,  Xew  Haveit, 
Conn.:  second  prize,  F.  F.  Musrush,  Lake 
wood  and  Rocky  River,  O. 

SPECI.^r.    CEKTIFICATES    FOR    7TII  .\.ND  STH 

GRADES 

(.None  Submitted  for  Other  Grades.) 

F'irst  prize,  St.  Mary's  Academy,  Monroe, 
Mich.;  second  prize,  W.  F.  Hostetler,  Lapaz, 
Ind. 


yt  FEDERATION  ARTIiTf, 

•\s  compared  with  former  meetings,  it  was 
not  as  large  as  some.  The  vertical  question 
was  received  with  more  favor  than  ever 
before,  while  simon-pure  muscular  was 
advocated  I)y  but  one-Baldwin,  of  Detroit. 
Less  speed  and  more  form  study  seemed 
to  be  the  sentiment  of  many  who  formerly- 
advocated  a  strenuous  action  from  the  l)e- 
ginning.  -No  one  advocated  the  old  Hfty- 
two  ilegree  slant,  while  nearlj-all  favored  a 
compromise.  The  tendency  was  toward 
round  rather  than  angular  writing,  and  in 
the  direction  of  simplicity  and  ease.  F'erris 
was  the  leading  attraction,  which  would 
inrlicate  that  the  executive  committee  for 
the  coming  meeting  would  do  well  to  se- 
cure educators  as  well  as  penmen  for  on  the 
program.  The  times  demand  broad,  well- 
educated,  representative  men.  The  spirit 
of  "give  and  take"  in  a  brotherly  manner 
was  never  more  prevalent  than  in  the 
Detroit  meeting.  A  genuine  bond  of  sym- 
pathy seemed  to  l)ind  the  band  of  pen  pa- 
triots together  as  never  liefore.  Xo  unpleas 
ant  controversies  occurred,  though  discus- 
'sion  was  at  times  lively  and  to  the  point. 
Let  us  look  forward  to  the  St.  Louis  gather- 
ing less  than  a  year  hence  with  as  nuich 
pleasure  as  we  now  look  Vack  to  the  Detroit 
meeting.  Pleasant  recollections  of  Detroit 
—fond  anticipations  for  St.  Louis. 


BLACKBU.\Kl)  l)ECUR.\TK)XS 

Mr.  A.  H.  Hininan,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
than  whom  there  is  no  finer,  if  an  equal,  in 
beautiful  chalk  embellishments,  decorated 
the  various  boards  in  a  wonderfully  artistic 
manner.  Mr.  Hinman  is  a  pupil  of  the 
famed  John  D.  Williams,  who  nourished  as 

1 tiler    penman    of    modern    times.    Mr. 

Hinman  caught  much  of  the  beauty  of  his 
master  and  retains  it  in  a  manner  that  sur- 
prises all.    May  he  meet  with  us  often, 

ACKXOWI.EDGEMEXT 

is  hereby  made  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Towne,  of 
Zanesville,  O.,  who  kindly  furnished  us 
with  the  above  notes  of  the  meeting. 


members  in  attendance  at  the  national 
Penmanship  Ceacbers'  Association 

J.  H.  Baldwin,  Detroit,  Mich.;  C.  A.  Faust.  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  Cyrus  W.  Field.  Jackson,  Mich.;  R.  D. 
Mitchell,  Sandusky.  O.;  C.  E.  Towne,  Zanesville, 
O.;  C.  S.  Jackson,  Arkona,  Can.;  O.  E.  Hovis, 
Wairen,  0.;  Bert  German,  Fremont,  O  ;  F.  F. 
Musrush,  Lakcwood,  Cleveland,  O  ;  W.  F.  Hos- 
tetler, I.apaz,  Ind.:  \V  F.  Giesseraan,  Des  Moines, 
la.:  Chira  R.  Kmens,  Lockport,  N.  Y.;  J.  F. 
Barnhart.  .\kion,  O.:  C.  N.  Criuidle.  Chicago,  111.; 
C.  P.  Zaner,  Columbus,  O  :  W.  C.  Stevenson,  Tort 
Deposit,  Md.:  L.  P.  W.  Stiehl,  Urichsville,  O.;  J. 
I  .  Fish.  Chicago,  111.;  E.  O.  Folsoni,  Green  Bay, 
Wis.;  \\.  F.  Lyons,  Detroit,  Mich.;  P.  R.  Spencer, 
Detroit,  Mich.;  Harry  Houston,  New  Haven, 
Conn.:  A.  N.  Palmer,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.;  T.  J. 
Williams,  Oshkosh.  Wis.;  H.  G.  Healy.  New  York, 
\.  Y  ;  F.  A.  Keefover,  Oshkosh.  Wis.;  W.  F. 
Shrowder,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 


Che   Private   Commercial    School    man- 
agers'  nssoeiation 

REPORTED  BY  (iEO.  P.    LORD,  SALEJl,  ?I.\SS. 

The  tirst  meeting  of  the  Private  Commer- 
cial School  Managers'  Association  was 
called  to  order  at  one  o'clock  on  Thursday, 
December  27,  by  President  L.  L.  Williams,  of 
Rochester. 

The  only  matter  to  come  before  this  ses- 
sion was  preliminary  business  connected 
with  organization.  The  membership  com- 
mittee reported  favorably  upon  about  150 
names  which  were  acted  upon.  Those  who 
were  present,  upon  being  elected,  paying 
one  dollar,  and  signing  the  constitution, 
became  members.  The  others  will  be  com- 
municated with  by  the  secretary. 

The  meetings  scheduled  on  the  regular 
lirograni  began  at  five  o'clock  on  the  after- 
noon of  December  27tli,  with  a  very  inter- 
esting ten-minute  paper  by  G.  W.  Brown,  of 
Jacksonville,  111.,  entitle<!l,  "How  Far  May 
the  Private  Commercial  School  Course  of 
Study  be  Profitably  Extended  in  Time  and 
Scope?" 

Discussion  of  this  paper  was  opened  by 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Spencer,  of  Milwaukee.  It 
seemed  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  that 
the  proper  length  of  time  for  a  commercial 
course  lay  somewhere  between  six  and 
twelve  months.  Several  other  members  of 
"Old  Guard"  took  part 
and  considerable  profit 


1  this  discussion, 
as  derived  there- 


from. 

After  attending  to  a  few  matters  of  routine 
business  the  Association  went  into  execu- 
tive session  to  discuss  important  matters, 
behind  closed  doors,  until  seven  o'clock. 

In  the  evening  the  members  again  as- 
sembled at  eight  o'clock  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  officers.  The  following  were  chosen : 


^Sh^^&Wi'uOii^&iJ^  and  @ulMii»e^&iucal^ 


Loo  M  I' 


Presi(ient,  L.  L.  Williams,  of  Rochester,  X. 
Y. ;  Vice-President,  Charles  >I.  Miller,  of 
New  York;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  E.  H. 
Fritch,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  Imiuedijitely  after 
tlie  election,  the  Association  adjourned  to 
meet  in  conjunction  with  the  ntlier  bodies 
of  the  Federation. 

The  first  paper  on  the  morning  of  Decem- 
ber 28th.  was  read  by  H.  T.  Loomis,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  entitled,  "  What  Should  be  the 
Attitude  of  the  Private  Comnjercial  School 
Toward  the  Public  Commercial  School  and 
Commercial  Department." 

This  paper  produced  a  lively  and  interest- 
ing discussion  participated  in  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  present,  and  was  decidedly 
one  of  the  best  of  the  convention. 

The  afternoon  session  of  the  28th  opened 
at  five  o'clock.  Mr.  Henry  C.  Wright.  Prin- 
cipal of  Long  Island  Business  College, 
Brooklyn,  read  a  very  able  paper  on  "State 
Supervision  of  Private  Commercial 
Schools,"  in  which  he  handled  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  state  *)f  New  York  without 
gloves,  and  brought  out  many  points  both 
for  and  against  their  system  of  registration. 

Discussion  of  this  paper  was  opened  by 
Mr.  I.  O.  Crissy,  State  Inspector  of  Com- 
mercial Education,  of  Albany,  and  was  par- 
ticipated in  by  several  of  the  members. 
Much  good  will  undoubtedly  come  from  a 
wide  discussion  of  the  question  of  state 
supervision.  It  seemed  tolbe  the  opinion  of 
the  members  present  that  supervision  of 
some  kind  was  necessary,  but  there  was  a 
great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
this  supervision  should  be  effected  through 
legislation  or  by  means  of  independent  or- 
ganization among  business  colleges  them-  ■ 
selves. 

After  listening  to  Mr.  Wright's  paper,  the 
Association  again  went  into  executive  ses- 
sion to  receive  the  reports  of  several  com- 
mittees, but  adjourned  in  ample  time  for  all 
to  attend  the  banquet  of  the  Federation. 

On  the  morning  of  Deceml>er  29,  the  meet- 
ing was  called  to  order  promptly  on  time. 
The  first  paper,  "Legislation  Affecting 
Private  Commercial  Schools,"  was  read  by 
Mr.  A.  D.  Wilt,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  met 
the  approval  of  all  the  members  present. 

Discussion  of  this  paper  brought  out  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  members  felt 
opposed  to  any  premature  legislation  affect- 
ing commercial  school  work,  and  most  of 
those  present  expressed  themselves  as  be- 
ing inclined  to  some  arrangement  for  con- 
trolling connnercial  schools  and  getting 
proper  supervisiim  of  tlieir  work  without 
tlie  intervention  of  legislatnrcs. 


In  this  connection.  Mr.  R.  E.  Ciallagher.  ot 
Hatuilton,  Ont..  gave  an  interesting  and 
helpful  description  of  the  plan  which  has 
been  adopted  by  the  schools  of  Canada. 
After  a  clear  and  concise  description  of  this 
work,  Mr.  Gallagher  devoted  much  time  to 
answering  general  questions  put  to  him  by 
those  present.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  ex- 
tended Mr.  Gallagher  for  his  services  to  the 
Association. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  Mr.  O.  M.  Powers, 
of  Chicago,  the^ubject  of  "  The  Admission 
of  Commercial  School  Periodicals  to  the 
Mails  at  Pound  Rates,"  was  taken  up  for 
discussion  without  his  paper  being  read.  A 
special  committee  was  appointed  on  the 
matter,  and  given  authority  to  act  for  thr 
Association. 

The  general  meeting  was  followed  by  a 
brief  executive  session,  in  which  all  the 
lines  of  work  previously  laid  out  were 
brought  to  a  close,  and  the  convention  ad- 
journed, having  accomplished  in  its  execu- 
tive sessions  work  which  will  undoubtedly 
bear  fruit  during  the  coming  year. 

Prcsfdctifs  JIddrcss 

Delivered  before  the  Ulestern  Penman's 
Association  at  Detroit,  ttlicb. 

HY   CHARLES  A.   FAUST 

It  is  with  no  small  degree  of  timidity  that 
I  attempt  to  enlighten  you  in  the  penman 
istic  field,  to  say  nothing  of  entertaining 
you,  which  will  at  least  be  expected.  There* 
fore,  what  I  shall  say  will  be  brief  atid  to 
the  point,  and,  at  the  same  time,  I  trust  that 
some  remark  may  be  uttered  which  will 
prove  beneficial  in  all  our  future  work. 

My  honorable  colleagues,  many  t»f  the 
brightest  lights  of  the  profession  who  have 
honored  the  presidency  of  this  association 
in  years  past,  have  given  us  numerous 
ideas  of  value  in  their  annual  addresses  as 
to  how  we  might  improve  in  our  methods, 
etc..  and  in  truth  and  fact  much  good  has 
come  from  the  earnest  endeavors  of  these 
clear  and  logical  thinkers.  Ht)wever,  that 
there  is  always  room  for  improvement  ad- 
mits of  no  argument  here,  and  I  trust  that 
before  the  close  of  this,  the  fourteenth  ses- 
sion of  our  association,  many  things  of 
interest  will  be  brought  up,  and  much  of 
value  be  learned,  toall  of  which  I  commend 
an  attentive  ear. 

VERY  SLOW  TO  MAKE  CHANGES 

Not  all  of  us  will  concur  in  the  same  opin- 
ions, and  it  is  well  that  this  is  true,  and  yet 
it  is  a  matter  of  serious  regret  to  me  that, 
upon  careful  observation  during  my  past 
experience,  I  have  noticed  that  there  are 
those  who  are  very  slow  to  make  changes. 
or  accept  new  ideas,  and  apply  them  in  their 
every  day  teaching,  even  after  having  at- 
tended a  gathering  of  this  kind,  and  having 
been  subjected  to  every  kind  of  test  by  way 
of  convincing  them,  even  unto  actual  com- 
parison of  results,  that  their  methods  are 
wrong,  and  that  better  results  could  be  at- 
tained by  accepting  and  following  other 
methods  with  which  they  were  heretofore 
unacquainted. 

I  first  became  a  member  of  the  Western 
Penman's  Association  at  Davenport,  Iowa, 
in  1888,  about  the  time  when  a  few  pointers 
were  of  unmeasureable  value  to  me,  as  the 
next  week  after  the  convention  I  was  to 
make  my  debut  ai^  a  teacher  of  writing  in  a 
business  college.  I  drank  freely  of  every 
number  on  the  program,  aild  was  eager  for 


more,  and  when  desirous  of  securing  more 
light  on  certain  subjects,  and  not  having 
the  nerve  to  put  the  question  myself,  I 
would  pull  the  coat  tail  of  the  nearest 
brt^ther  and  have  him  propound  It  for  me. 

IN1HVII>UALITY  IN  EXERCISES 

I,  like  many  others,  no  doubt,  attempted 
to  apply  to  our  style  of  writing,  all  the 
movement  drills  and  exercises  we  saw  or 
heard  discussed  at  the  meeting.  Soon  we 
found  that  many  of  these  exercises  were 
not  such  as  would  obtain  the  results  we 
were  seeking,  and  I  came  to  understand  that 
a  certain  style  of  writing  must  have  its 
individual  style  of  exercises  to  accompany 
it.  What  would  answer  for  you  would  not 
answer  for  me,  and  vice  versa.  Many 
teachers  of  writing  have  not  analyzed  this 
important  fact.  It  is  too  often  thought  that 
the  only  thing  necessary  is  movement  exer- 
cises, no  mattt^r  what  they  may  be.  For 
instance,  1  have  seen  a  teacher  of  writing 
drill  his  pupils  for  thirty  minutes  upon  the 
reverse  oval,  retraced  and  extended.  Hori- 
zontal strokes  sweeping  clear  across  the 
paper.  This  latter  exercise,  I  consider  the 
most  dangerous  that  could  be  used,  and  one 
to  be  avoided  at  all  times.  After  giviiig 
these  exercises,  this  teacher  gave  for  the 
page  work,  the  word  "little."  If  any  of  my 
hearers  can  see  how  these  exercises  could 
be  considered  applicable  to  the  building  up 
of  this  word,  I  should  like  to  hear  from 
them. 

FOR?l  BEFORP:  SPEED  OK  MO\'E?IENT 

I  know  1  am  nuiking  a  broad  assertion  by 
saying  that  a  large  per  cent,  of  teachers  <»f 
writing  of  today,  do  not  make  plain  and 
practical  the  natural  relationships  existing 
between  the  parts  of  letters  used  in  their 
first  lessons  and  exercise  work.  This  error 
does  not  permit  of  laying  a  substantial 
foundation  for  the  building  up  of  a  strong 
business  hand.  Many  advocates  of  muscu- 
lar movement  from  the  start,  may  criticise 
me  on  my  next  issue,  nevertheless,  I  am 
going  to  make  the  statement  that  accurate 
form  and  position  of  the  letters  should  be 
first  considered,  regardless  of  speed  or 
movement.  Many  teachers  of  imiscular 
movement  writing  will  start  a  ptipil.  or  a 
class,  on  a  movement  or  letter  drill  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed,  picturing  the  letter  to 
the  student  who  endeavors  to  execute  it  at 
the  rapid  pace  suggested,  but  whose  nuis- 
cles,  while  preserving  the  movement  under 
pressure,  have  not  been  sufficiently  trained 
in  the  execution  of  the  letter  at  hand,  to  re- 
tain the  form  to  any  creditable  degree,  but 
believing  that  the  movement  instead  of  the 
form  is  first  to  lie  considered,  he  disregards 
the  form  almost  entirely,  and  the  result  is 
invariably  a  miserable  sera ^"I.  I  thoroughly- 
believe  that  all  strokes  and  drills  on  letters, 
or  parts  of  letters,  should  be  made  slowly 
and  accurately  at  first.  The  reasoning 
certainly.is  true,  as  much  so  as  in  short- 
hand writing,  telegraphy,  or  in  any  art 
wherein  the  hand  must  perform  what  the 
mind  suggests.  You  know  it  is  a  fact,  that 
you  never  found  a  good  vertical  writer  who 
did  not  become  a  fine  slant  writer  in  a  short 
time  by  practicing  the  drills  for  the  latter 
stjde.  The  form  having  -beeii  fixed,  the 
slant  and  rapid  movement  are  easily  ac- 
quired, while  the  form  is  in  no  real  sense 
destroyed  b\-  the  speed.  The  hand  having 
been  trained  in  tlie  execution  of  accurate 
forms,  it  will  naturally  cling  to  them,  as  it 
does  to  the  incorrect  when  first  established. 
Why  not  apply  the  same  case  to  the  slant 
writing,  as  to  the  vertical  in  the  initintory 


<^3h6^^mm>an-Gi}JIM  and  6H^fHfl>l>  &htcat(rr^n|p 


steps,  if  the  result  as  has  been  shown,  will 
warrant  it  r  It  is  certainly  easier  as  the 
position  of  the  former  is  not  as  natural  as 
the  latter. 

The  student  who  has  been  allowed  to  dis- 
regard form  in  his  early  practice,  will  never 
improve  in  it  Inlhis  every  day  business 
writing.  While  the  more  methodical  stu- 
dent who  has  been  instructed 'to  retain  the 
form,  even  at  the  expense  of  speed,  will 
gradually  increase  his  speed  in  his  every 
daj'  work,  and  his  writing  will  alwa>-s  show 
this  primary  training  in  letter  formation, 
by  being  clear  and  legible,  instead  ^)f 
scrawly  and  uncertain. 

LONG      LOOPS      IMPRACTICAL      FOR      BOOK- 
KEEPING 

I  wish  also  here  to  be  permitted  tt)  sa>- 
Ihat  the  style  of  writing  giveti  the  student 
by  a  majority  of  the  instructors  in  our  busi- 
uesB  colleges,  and  public  schotjls,  can  be 
made  of  no  practical  use  in  up-to-date  book 
forms.  For  instance,  the  rulings  in  various 
books  will  not  permit  tif  the  large  or  ex- 
tended style  the  student  has  l.>een  taught, 
and  uses.  He  must  immediately-  change 
his  style  of  writing  upon  accepting  a  po- 
sition in  a  business  house.  The  rulings  of 
these  books  are  his  guide,  and  he  must  keep 
within  the  bounds  and  spaces  outlined.  In 
your  own  schools,  how  many  of  your  pupils 
put  a  clear,  explanatory  sentence  in  their 
ledgers?  They  abbreviate  almost  beyond 
legibilit>'  simply  because  the  st\'le  of  writ- 
ing the>-  use  will  not  permit  of  a  proper  ex- 
planation. I  believe  also  that  the  teacher 
should  be  familiar  with  all  kinds  of  hooks 
used  under  various  conditions  in  business 
houses,  and  teach  a  style  that  will  meet 
these  requirements. 

TAUGHT     THAT      WHICH       L<iULI>      -\l  H      BE 

rsEiJ 

I  am  free  to  confess,  that  1.  for  twelve 
years  taught  a  style  of  writing  that.  I  have 
recently  disco\'cred,  was  not  one  I  could 
use  in  the  work  I  ha\'e  been  called  upon  to 
do.  I  am  speaking  now  of  general  work. 
Special  work  called  for  a  style  still  different 
from  which  I  then  taught.  Substantial 
argmnent  is  generally  con\'incing.  There- 
fore, let  me  say  that  having;been  familiar 
with  various  styles,  and  lieing  able  to  suc- 
cessfully apply  them,  caused  my  promotion 
over  three  hun<lred  clerks,  and  the  financial 
consideration  was  a  doul>ling  of  salar>-.  1. 
therefore,  recommend  that  the  student 
should  I»e  taught  tliese  ideas  of  varying 
styles,  in  connection  with  liis  Spencerian 
work,  if  Spencerian  is  to  be  the  basis  of 
instruction. 

>H.'SCVL-\R    MOVEMENT  IS  NUT    PK.\criCAL 

In  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  writing  done  in 
the  business  world,  muscular  movement  as 
applied  to  the  Spencerian  or  universal 
slant  system,  is  not  practical.  Let  me  call 
to  your  minds  circumstances  to  \\'hich  I 
refer  in  this  remark.  For  instance,  check 
clerks,  bill  clerks,  conductors,  inspectors, 
delivery  men,  time  keepers,  store  clerks  and 
a  score  of  other  lines  of  work  where  writing 
is  emploj'ed,  the  book  must  be  held  in  one 
hand  while  writing  with  the  other.  Xo  arm 
rest  or  counter  is  cotivenient  or  possible. 
Again,  in  writing  on  a  tliick  book  at  the 
bottom  or  lower  part  of  the  page,  or  when 
writing  before  a  counter  where  the  book  is 
suflBciently  large  to  come  to  the  edge,  mus- 
cular movement  as  applied  to  the  universal 
slant  system,  is  antirely  impracticable  aa 
will  at  onc«  btt  8»«n. 


BACKHAND  RECOMMENDED 

The  question  now  with  my  auditors  doubt- 
less is,  what  would  I  substitute  in  place  of 
the  universal  slant  systemr  For,  surely  no 
one  has  a  right  to  tear  down  unless  he  has 
something  to  suggest  in  its  stead.  Briefly, 
it  is  this,  I  recommend  the  use  of  a  plain 
unshaded;;backhand,  Sbecause  it;has;many 
advantages  over  the  universal  slant.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  conducive  to  compact 
ness  without  destroying  its  legibility,  an 
attribute  which  is  absolutely  essential  in 
writing  on  account  books  of  any  descrip- 
tion. Again,  in  the  use  of  this  style,  the 
arm  has  sucli  a  position  on  the  page  as  will 
render  it  just  as  easy  for  the  writer  to  use 
nuiscular  movement  on  the  lower  portion 
of  the  page  as  at  the  top.  Furthermore,  in 
the  use  of  this  style,  the  entire  page  will  be 
uniform  in  appearance,  while  in  the  other, 
or  universal  slant  writing,  muscular  move- 
ment may  be  successfully  used  at  the  top 
or  convenient  portions  of  the  page,  while  at 
the  bottom,  finger  movement  must  often  be 
resorted  to,  thereby  gi\'ing  the  page  "a 
varied  and  uneven  appearance,  which  is  in 
no  sense  commendable. 

FIGURES  IN  COLUMNS 

In  the  matter  of  teaching  the  figures,  I 
desire  to  call  your  attention  to  certain 
points  pertaining  to  this  very  important 
part  of  the  penmanship  teachers'  duties.  In 
my  opinion,  too  many  teachers  in  teaciiiug 
the  figures  do  not  carry  the  work  far  enough 
in  placing  them  in  combinations.  They 
teach  the  forms  well  enough,  but  the  com- 
bination (luestion  is  quote  or  entirely 
omitted.  The  student  should  be  drilled  in 
placing  the  figures  in  columns,  properly 
spaced.  He  should  have  practice  in  putting 
a  certain  number  of  figures  between  certain 
lines,  making  them  neither  too  large  nor  too 
small,  taking  special  care  to  see  that  the 
extended  figures  do  not  interfere  with  those 
below  them.  etc..  etc.  In  other  words,  teach 
the  student  the  figures  in  such  a  way,  and 
enough  of  it.  so  that  when  he  comes  to  use 
them,  as  they  are  always  used  in  business, 
he  will  write  them  in  every  instance,  so  as 
not  onl>-  to  be  certain  of  being  able  to  add 
them  himself,  if  necessary,  but  that  they 
may  be  perfectly  intelligible  to  another 
party,  for  it  is  a  fact,  that  a  greater  or  less 
proportion  of  his  work  in  figures  must 
necessarily  be  verified  by  others,  and,  there- 
fore, slitmld  be  neatly  and  accurately  made 
and  placed. 

PK.\CTIC.\L  EXPERIENCE     NECESSARY 

.\nd  now,  by  wa3'  of  a  closing  remark,  I 
wish  to  say  that  in  my  opinion,  it  is  a  mis- 
take, and  certainly  a  great  injustice  to  the 
tried  and  true  teachers  of  the  profession, 
for  business  college  proprietors  to  eniplo\- 
and  place  at  the  head  of  their  penmanship 
departiiients,  young  and  inexperienced 
students  whose  duties  it  shall  be  to  in- 
struct large  classes  in  practical  business 
writing,  who.  while  good,  and,  it  may  be, 
were  the  best  in  the  school  as  students, 
have  never  had  a  moment's  experience  in 
actual  business,  and  can  draw  on  no 
knowledge  whatsoever,  except  that  con- 
tained in  the  text  books  or  what  their 
former  teachers  have  suggested.  It  is  true, 
that  the  novice  must  begin.  We  were  all 
beginners  once,  but  they  should  be  accepted 
as  assistants,  if  they  desire  to  teach,  and, 
before  being  placed  at  the  head  of  a  depart- 
ment, should  acquire  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  acquirements  in  the  business 
world  of  the  art  they  would  advocate.  All 
teachers  in  penmanship,  as  in  other  thiu£», 


will  make  mistakes,  and  the  results  they 
hoped  for  n-ill  often  be  wanting,  but  of  all 
blunders  which  are  inexcusable,  the  worst 
is  that  of  entrusting  large  numbers  of 
pupils  to  the  guidance  of  the  inexperienced. 
The  theoretical  novice  in  penmansliip 
teaching,  is  not  an  exception  to  tlie  rule. 


Cbe    new    Vork    eommereial    Ceaebers' 
Association 

Held  its  regular  monthly  session  January 
J,  at  the  usual  place  of  meeting,  the  Packard 
.School. 

Following  its  custom  of  enabling  those 
who  could  not  attend  the  Federation,  to 
secure  a  general  idea  of  the  most  important 
features  of  that  gathering,  through  reports 
by  the  members  who  were  fortunate  to  visit 
Detroit  during  the  holidays,  this  was  con- 
ducted as  an  echo  meeting. 

Mr.  Kea,  of  New  York,  read  at  length  from 
the  paper  of  Dr.  Brown,  of  the  Rock  Island 
High  School,  and  extracts  from  tliat  of  Mr. 
Ferris.  The  latter  brought  out  spirited  dis- 
cussion from  Messrs.  Horton.  of  Xew  York, 
Ramsdell,  of  Middletown.  Harman,  of 
Brooklyn,  and  Banks,  of  Philadelphia.  It 
was  generally  agreed  that  in  business  calcu- 
lations, accurate  result  was  the  primal  aim 
and  process  and  formula  were  secondary. 

Mr.  Miller,  of  New  York,  was  to  have  re- 
ported the  shorthand  section,  but,  having 
spent  all  his  time  at  the  meetings  of  the 
school  proprietors,  he  knew  little  of  the 
balance  of  the  convention.  He  consider- 
ately refused  to  give  a  complete  account  of 
the  subject  assigned  him.  Mr.  Healey,  the 
President,  filled  the  breach  and  his  atten- 
tion being  directed  mainly  to  things  pen- 
manistic,  his  report  on  shorthand  was 
nearly  as  full  as  that  of  Mr.  Miller.  The  As- 
sociation was  assured,  however,  that  the 
shorthand  section  was  about  the  entire 
thing,  considered  from  the  point  of  number 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  participants. 

Mr.  Rutherford,  of  .\ew  York,  bravely  put 
his  stamp  of  disapproval  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  type-writing  display  department 
was  conducted.  He  undertook  doing  like- 
wise at  Detroit  but  was  promptly  informed 
another  had  the  running  of  that  di\^sion, 
and  it  was  none  of  his . 

Mr.  Banks,  of  Philadelphia,  spoke  as  one 
who  drew  from  a  full  well,  on  the  social  as- 
pect of  the  gathering.  It  was  to  be  gleaned 
from  his  remarks  that  he  had  devoted  him- 
self assiduously  to  collecting  material  for 
his  report.  Mr.  Banks  is  a  master  in  that 
role  and  it  is  safe  to  say  there  is  little  pros- 
pect of  relegating  him  to  a  minor  part  or  a 
penmanship  reporter's  understudy. 

Six  new  members  were  elected.  Each 
meeting  adds  to  the  roll  and  the  secretary's 
report  showed  the  double  century  member- 
ship mark  near  at  hand. 

The  annual  banquet  is  to  be  held  March  2, 
and  the  elaborate  arrangements  of  the  com- 
mittee having  that  in  charge,  Mr.  Drake,  of 
Jersey  City, chairman,  insures  a  memorable 
feast. 


lartre  city.  Steady  employment.  Address,  with 
references,  STRAIGHT  BUSINESS,  Colnmbns,  0., 
Care  Penman-.\ktist  and  Bcsinkss   Educator. 


Commercial  Man  iOanted 


Wanted  — All  all-round  commercial 
man  of  experience,  who  is  capable  of 
managing  a  Business  College.  Must 
be  able  to  furnish  good  references. 
Good  salary  to  the  right  party. 
Addreaa,  F.  H.  BLIS5, 
18-41  N.  Mich.  Ave  ,  Saginaw,  Mich. 


sonE  Of  the  members  m  attendance  at  the  Detroit  hei 


1,  B.  R.  Brant ;  2,  S.  N.  East ;  3,  Mrs.  S.  N.  East ;  4,  Miss  Frances  H.  North  :  5,  Miss  Mary  E.  Folsom :  6,  H.  C.  Walker :  7,  J.  J.  Weber ;  8,  P.  R.  Cleary  ;  9,  J.  1 
C.  J.  Dregman;  19,  N.  P.  Heffley :  20,  Mrs.  P.  E.  Appleton ;  21,  E.  E.  Admire :  22,  T.  W.  Bookmyer ;  2:i,  I.  O.  Crissy :  24,  R.  A.  Eells ;  2.5,  J.  H.  Baldwin;  26,1 
C.Kennedy:  36,  W.  S.  Mason;  37,  J.  W.  Dingman  ;  38.  W.  W.  Patterson  ;  39,  W.  L.  Musick ;  40,  C.  J.  Cadman  ;  41,  J.  S.  Banks;  42,  C.  II.  McGurrin ;  43.  E.  J.  O'Su 
Brown;  .53,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Mosher  ;  M,  F.  W.  Mosher;   55,  C.  R.  Harper;  56,  W.  U.  McAllister;  57,  J.  W.  Warr ;  58,  A.  H,  Sproul  ;  59,  Miss  Lyda  Byrne;  60.  S.  A.  Mori 


70,  H.  T.  Loomis  ;  71,  S.  D.  Gutchess :   72.  A.  H.  Hinnian  ;  73. Pitkin;  74,  C.  N.  Crandle :  75,    ;  76.  A,  .fl 

D.Anderson;  88,  E.  H.Fritch;  89,  R.  A.   Krenz ;   90,  R    A.Grant;  91,  W.  M    Ellis;  92,  Wm.  J.  Bishop  ;  93,  

T.  J.  Williams;   105,  L.  P.  W.  Stiehl ;   106,  Chas.  J.  Smith  ;    107,  Miss  Kate  Luffenbeel ;   108,  W.  F.  Giesseman  ;   109,  C.  E.  Towne 

Peters;   121,  F.  B.  Moore  ;   122,  W.  E.  Van  Wert ;   123.  B.J. Griffin;   124,  T.  P.  Soulley  ;   125, ;   126,  H.  G.  Yocum 

137,  Wm.  Elsey :  138,  C.  M.  Miller;  139,  Mrs.  U.  S.  Frye  ;  140,  U.  S.  Frye ;  141,  E.  O.  Folsom  ;  142,  .Stephen  Dwan ;  143.  W.  H.  Shav 
Davis;   155,  Miss  D.  Stutton  ;   156,  A.  E.  Diterich  ;    157,  Miss  A.  M.  Schriener ;   158,  E.  E.  Gaylord  ;    159,  C.  B.  With( 
W.  Field  ;   172,  W.  H.  Gleason  ;   173,  Miss  M.  Reichart ;   174,  Lee  Kingsley  ;   175,   Miss  N.  Biurvall ;   176,  R.  O.  Yol 


Parker;  77.  F.  D.  Gorsline  ;  78.  . 
.;  94,  F.  B.  Virden;  95,  Rev.  K. 
110,  J.  F.  Fish  ;  111,  C.  A.  Faust 
127,  W.  F.  Hostetter;  128.  Mrs.  : 
;  144,  Everett  St.  John;  145,  l".  C. 
160,  W.  S.  Osborne  ;  161.  J.  J.  Krider;  162,  H.  l|i 
;   177,  W.  B.  Eliott ;   178.  James  Rea ;   179,  Geo.  S  [ 


Convention  notes 


Tliesilk  hat 


inch  i 


i'ogue. 

\'irden  tried  tr)  escape  from  the  photogra- 
pjier,l)ut  President  Stevenson  collared  him 
and  brought  hini  back. 

The  Eastern  Commercial  teachers  were  so 
"  stuck  up  "  that  they  came  in  a  special  car, 
and  had  to  have  a  special  picture  taken. 

Look  at  this  picture,  and  observe  the 
longing  look  with  which  Parson  Griffin  rolls 
Ills  eyes  toward  a  fair  young  lady  at  his 
right.  As  he  was  "  sandwitched,"  it  was 
hardly  coinpliinentar>-  to  the  expert  oper- 
ator at  liisleft. 

The  porter  on  the  special  car  was  a  gem. 
Doggett  found  his  "galluses  "in  the  smok- 


ing room,  Gaylord's  shoes  were  concealed 
utider  seats  on  opposite  sides  of  the  car,  and 
Healey  lost  the  P.  A.  J.  hat.  An  exploring 
party  was  organized,  and.  just  as  the  ferry 
boat  touclied  the  Detroit  pier,  the  missing 
articles  were  found. 

Zaner,  Spencer,  Felton,  and  Loomis,  were 
seen  to  go  into  a  Vegetarian  Cafe  in  Detroit, 
but  Zaner  and  Loomis  soon  emerged  with- 
out hats  hunting  for  roast  beef.  They  de- 
clared that  "  roast  niuttolene  "  was  a  little 
too  thin,  especially  with  a  dessert  of  mush 
and  pine  shavings. 

President  Stevenson  was  determined  to 
run  the  convention  on  schedule  time,  and 
he  ."lambasted"  the  obstreperous  recalci- 
trants in    true  pedagogical    style,  because 


they  did  not  get  around  on  time.  Nevert 
less,  he  handled  the  mallet  well. 

It  was  fun  to  see  how  Zaner  caught  1 
old  birds  on  the  wing.  Of  course  he  hart 
take  some  of  them  sitting,  but  do  not  acci 
him  of  unsportsmanlike  habits,  tor  I 
quarry  wanted  to  look  nice. 

But  look  at  the  sketch  of  Brother  Brov 
Is  it  a  counterfeit  of  Carl  Scliurz,  the  Ci 
Service  Reformer;  Herr  Most, the  Anarch 
high  priest;  the  late  Ward  McAlli.-it 
leader  of  New  York's  Four  Hundred,"' 
Socialist  member  of  the  German  Reichsti 
The  part  in  Brown's  whiskers  and  hai 
strictly  up-to-date,  and  so  are  his  school!- 

Xo  one  can  come  as  near  being  sacril 
ious  as  can  J.   \V.    Warr,   without  excitil 
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R.  Merrian;  11,  Miss  Sarah  McAllister  ;   12,  H.  S.  Andrews;  13,  W.  C.  Stevenson ;  H,  J.  C.  Bering;   15,  F.  P.  Hach  ;   16,  Mrs.  Sara  A.  Spencer ;  17,  G.E.King;    18, 

Mrs.  Apsey;  28,  L.  C.  Ranch;  29,  Miss  E.  Carvey  ;  30,  W.  H.  Whigam  ;  31,  W.  K.  Parsons;  32,  D,  D.  .Mueller;  3J,  F.  E.  Haymond;  34,  Geo.  Boehne ;  35,  J. 
wiggs;  45,  Geo.  P.  Lord  ;  46,  Mr.  Douglas  ;  47,  N.  B.  Van  Matrc  ;  48,  W.  I.  Tinus ;  49,  Miss  W.  S.  Hildrcth  ;  .50,  TI.  F.  Albrccht ;  51,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Davidson  ;  52,  H.  E. 

;  62,  D.  W.  Springer;  63,  A.  N.  Palmer;  64,  G.  W.  Brown;  65,  W.  H.  Sadler;  66,  R.  C.  S|iencer;  67,  L.  L.  Williams;  68,  J.  R.  Carnell  ;  69,  A.  D.  Wilt; 

-;  79,  L,  A,  Arnold  ;  80,  F.  P.  Baltz ;  81,  Carrie  Parsons  ;  82.  A.  L.  Taylor ;  83,  H.  B.  Boyles ;  84,  C.  P.  Zaner  ;  86.  Mary  A.  Heally  ;  86.  Mrs.  L.  P.  W.  Stiehl ;  87,  W. 
;   97,  E.  T,  Overend  ;  98,  W.  H.  Shrawder;  99,  J.  E.  Gill;   100,  D.  L.  Musselman,  Jr.;   101,  C.  A.  Piissell  ;   102,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Miller;   103,  W.  H,  Carrier;   104, 

113,  F.  T.  Weaver ;  114,  A.  C.  Van  Sant ;  115,  Miss  E.  A.  Paulson ;  116,  Miss  E.  Emens ;  117,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Ilelvin  ;  118.  C.  H.  Delvin  ;  119,  F.  E.  Davey  ;  120,  P.  B.  s! 
Olson;   130,  W.  F.  Lyons;   131,  C.  C.  Moyer ;   132,  C.  H.  .St.  John ;   133,  Miss  Lola  Savage;    134,  M.  G,  Rohrboitgh ;   n5.  Miss  Clara  Hyde ;   136,  Miss  Barr  Fleming; 

Dell;  147,  E.  N.  Bartleit ;  148.  Mrs.  R.  D.  Mitchell  ;  149,  R.  D.  Mitchell;  150,  H.  C.  Rowland  ;  151.  C.  M    Bartlett ;  152,  F.  A    Keefover;  153,  Earl  Virden  ;   154,  W.  O. 

B.Seymour;  164,0.  E.  Hovis:  165.  J.  A.  Lyons :  166.  S.  McVeigh  ;  167,  C.  S.  Jackson  ;  168,  Harry  Houston;  169,  F.  P.  Musrush  ;  170,  J.  F.  Barnhart ;  171,  Cyrus 
I,  Miner;   181,  Mr.  Douglass  ;   182,  S.  W.  Douglass ;   183,  L.  R.  Bittinger ;   184.  J.  D.  Yocum  ;   185,  H.  L.  Andrews  ;   186,  H.  C.  Healey  ;   187,  Miss  Hattie  Cook, 


Hi 


til. 


Haiti 


Tse  coiiunent. 
i  publisher  was  a  jL^ood  one,  notwith- 
ding  this  objectionable  feature.  There 
ily  one  Warr;  the  others  are  mere 
nishes. 

asley  didn't  come.  Healey  purloined 
?.  A.  J.  hat,  and,  as  W.  J.  would  not  be 
in  anything  but  a  "stovepipe,"  he  staid 
onie  with  liis  chickens.  Healey's  clas- 
pluz-"  is  charmingly  set  off  by  the  hat. 
that  cane!  Did  you  see  the  white  cane? 
ly,  it  wouldn't  do  to  let  Max  Nordan 
:he  whilom  editor  of  the  Phonographic 
Id,  in  this  rig.  He  would  surely  use  the 
biiuitiou  in  liis  ue.xt  book,  as  an  awful 
rating  influence  of 

M.  Vail  Antwerp  staid  at  home— new  ar- 


rival; little  girl;  regnant  princess;  suppliant 
pater  fciiniJhifi:  disappointed  shorthand 
teachers.  Oh,  well,  we  all  come  to  that 
stage  in  life,  and  many  of  us  can  sympa- 
thize with  Van,    Congratulations,  however. 

Wasn't  it  a  little  uncoTHpIiuientary  to  t lie 
Cadillac  c7;e/  that  Paliiii-r  slioiild  get  sick 
when  he  lookeil  over  tlic  nieiiu  for  the  ban- 
quet? Or  was  it  tlu- coin). iiiation  of  oratori- 
cal artillery  with  wliii ii  he  was  lined  npr 
There  is  just  the  possil.ilitv  of  its  being  tlie 
toast  that  caused  it.  Indeed  it  is  enough  to 
make  a  man   sick   t..   think  of  speaking  on 

"Opening  a    Chestnut    But 

veil  known  that  W.  J.  Kin 


man  in  the  glitter 
perform   that  act 
patch. 

The  new  game  of 
the  typewriter,  a: 
Salem,  Mass.,  put 


the  I 

Wll( 


ith 


id  dis- 


ild  Man's  Bntf"-on 

George     P.    Lord, 

las  indulged    in   to 

s6ine  extent;  but,  happily,  common  sense 


hasn't  altogether  deserted  the  ranks  of  the 
tvpewriter  operators.  Father  \iiii  Sant 
quoted  from  llolv  Writ,  uitli  ciniueudable 
zeal,  illcxiilaiiiinV  that  he  shoo  hi  ii..t  hliiid- 
fold  bis  pupils  ill  iiixing  an  e,\  lii  hitioii  of 
touch  tvpeu  ritinsi.  .\fter  all,  a  tc-acliers' 
convention  should  not  smack  of  a  Punch 
and  Judx  performance.  "Let  there  be 
Light."  and  let  there  be  sense. 

President  J.  A.  Wiles,  of  the  San  Francisco 
Business  College  arrived  in  Detroit  from  a 
triparound  the  world,  just  in  time  t..read 
his  paper.  This  is  a  kind  of  .^loiite  Christo 
perforinance.  but  the  urbane  geiitleiiKui 
fr<piii  California  might  e:isil\  oiitCliristo 
Edmund  Dalites  in  iiiaux  \va\s.  Tlie  writer 
is  iiulebted  t..  .^Ir.  Wiles  "for  a  sprig  of 
heather  sent  from  bounie  Scotland,  ;i  re- 
minder of  Uobl>v  Burns.  We  are  gla.l  to 
have  the  brethren  of  the  Pacific  Coast  with 
us.  We  should  welcome  Ileald.  Isaacs, 
Atkinson,  Armstrong,  Ames,  and  the  rest. 
Come  to  St.  Louis. 


Qk>9h6^ii&tunan-&jM  axui  Qulwic^t>  6cUicatyr^^ 


ENTERED  AT  THE 
fOST   OFriCE,   COL- 
umbus, 0..  as  sec- 
ond class  matter 
Sept.   10.  1900. 
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HE  twentictli  century 
is  liere.  May  it  prove 
to  be  the  happiest  of 
al!  tlie  past  centu- 
ries. But  we  imagine 
tliat  it  will  be  pre- 
cisely what  we  make 
it  as  individuals.  In- 
deed, we  have  a  way 
of  thinking,  at  this 
end  of  the  line,  that 
each,  in  a  large  de- 
\,^tx  sree,  gets  that  which 

^"^^  he    deserves.     True, 

it  there  are  exceptions. 

But  back  of  all  there  is  a  reason  for  success 
or  failure,  and  that  reason  is  usually  within 
ourselves.  Our  journal,  judged  by  support, 
both  by  deed  and  dollar,  is  a  success.  As 
yet  it  is  not  a  profit  to  tlie  publisliers.  But 
they  have  not  expected  it  to  be,  as  no  one 
realizes  better  than  they  that  it  takes  time, 
talent,  and  untold  perseverance  to  win  in 
worthy  enterprises.  Wliat  we  desire  to  say 
is,  that  what  we  are  -wliat  the  PENMAN- 
Artist  .\nu  Business  Educator  is  — is 
largely  the  result  of  your  confidence  and 
support.  What  the  journal  shall  be  to-mor- 
row, next  year,  the  next  decade,  depends 
largely  upon  you.  Two  things  determine  the 
isuccess  of  a  professional  paper  like  ours; 
brains  and  money.  The  brains  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes — moral  and  intellec- 
tual. The  financial  part  consists  of  subscrip- 
tions and  advertising.  Whatever  you  can  do 
for  us  in  any  or  all  of  these  ways  will  be  duly 
appreeiated  and   reciprocated   in   redoubled 


efforts  on  our  part  to  put  forth  the  best  jour- 
nal possible— the  best  that  has  ever  graced 
the  world  of  practical  education.  The  little 
>-ou  can  do  may  seem  unimportant,  but  to 
an  editor  or  publislier  these  littles  amount 
to  much.  If  each  one  who  reads  this  editor- 
ial were  to  favor  us  with  his  or  her  subscrip- 
tion we  could  at  once  better  the  journal.  If 
each  one  were  to  include  with  said  subscrip- 
tion one  other, we  could  immediately  enlarge 
our  paper.  We  have  high  aims  and  earnest 
ambitiotis,  and  as  soon  as  we  can  afford  it, 
substantial  improvements  shall  be  made. 
Good  as  the  PENMAN-ARTIST  AND  BUSI- 
NESS Educator  is,  we  see  wherein  we  can 
make  it  much  better.  In  the  meantime  we 
shall  work  to  win  your  co-<»peration,  for  the 
reader,  after  all.  is  the  real  "power  behind 
the  thrime."  For  the  support  so  unselfishly 
given  our  enterprise,  yf)u  herel)y  have  our 
sincerest  thanks.  We,  in  return,  pledge  our 
best  etforts  and  wish  you,  one  and  all,  a 
happy  New  Year  and  centurj^. 


n  Permanent  Subscription  Cist 

Many  have  written  us  during  the  past  few 
months  to  create  a  permanent  or  profes- 
sional list  for  those  subscribers  who  desire 
to  reiUciin  permanently  upon  our  lists.  This 
we  have  decided  to  do.  By  remitting  $1.00 
per  year  in  advance,  your  name  will  be  so 
entered  that  at  the  expiration  of  your  sub- 
scription a  bill  will  be  sent  to  you.  but  your 
name  will  not  be  removed  from  our  mailing 
list  without  your  order  or  our  further  notifi- 
cation. In  this  manner  you  would  not  miss 
a  number  through  neglect  to  renew  prompt- 
ly. We  hope  to  receive  your  subscription 
at  once,  if  you  are  not  already  a  subscriber. 

No  name  will  be  placed  on  the  permanent 
list  unless  we  receive  orders  to  do  bo.  May 
we  have  your  order? 


n  eood  Cinie  eomina 

The  Fifth  S,-mi-Anmial  Meeting  of  the 
Ohio  Commercial  and  Special  Teachers' 
Association  will  be  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
March  '«!-:«,  1901.  Keep  your  mind  on  the 
date,  the  place,  and  the  event,  and  then  be 
here.  Tlie  outhiok  for  a  successful  meeting 
is  better  than  ever  before.  Lay  your  plans 
early  to  be  here  and  to  firing  some  one 
along. 


Cook 


This  number  of  the  PENMAN  ARTIST  AND 
Business  Educator  over  and  see  if  you 
do  not  conclude  that  it  is  the  finest  paper  of 
the  kind  ever  published.  Wliat  say  you 
concerning  "The  Old  Guard"  in  picture  as 
well  as  in  story?  President  Stevenson  and 
the  Executive  Committee  got  them  to  De- 
troit and  Mr.  Zaner  sketched  them.  Is  this 
not  the  kind  of  enterprise  to  make  a  suc- 
cessful journal?  Is  not  a  high-grade,  upto 
date,  enterprising  journal  a  credit  to  the 
cause  of  practical  education?  Is  it  not  a 
modern  necessity?  Then  let  us  have  your 
aid  in  whatever  form  you  can  give  it.  We 
promise  you  prompt,  practical,  and  artistic 
returns. 

ns   Hcaards   ndvertising    in   the    V.-H. 
«  B.   E. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  adver 
tisers  are  finding  our  journal  to  be  a  very 
profitable  medium.  We  are  constantly  re- 
ceiving letters  from  patronizers  of  our 
columns,  which  state  their  value  in  no 
uncertain  terms.  That  the  general  adver 
tisiug  public  uauy  know  the  experience  of 


our  advertisers,  we  take  the  liberty  of 
quoting  frr)m  a  few  unsolicited  letters. 

The  Fireside  Accounting  Publishing  Co., 
Battle  Creek.  Mich.,  recently  ran  a  small 
advertisement  iti  our  columns,  and  under 
date  of  Jan.  2,  1901,  wrote:  "  Enclosed  find 
remittance  for  bill.  Good  results  were  ob- 
tained from  our  advertisement.  We  would 
like  to  try  larger  space  in  your  next  issue." 

Mr.  F.  H.  Bliss,  of  the  Bliss  Business  Col- 
lege, Flint,  Mich.,  recently  sent  his  check 
for  advertising  and  on  the  bill  wrote: 
"  Good  results.    Never  had  better." 

Others  have  written  as  follows: 

Messrs.  Zaner  &  Bloser, 

GENTLEMEN:  For  some  time  past  we 
have  been  carrying  an  advertisement  in 
your  PENMAN-ARTIST  AND  BUSINESS  ED- 
UCATOR, and  we  feel  that  it  is  no  more  than 
right  that  we  should  give  you  our  opinion 
of  your  journal  as  an  advertising  medium. 
We  wish  to  say  that  we  have  been  greatly 
surprised  at  the  results  obtained  from  our 
advertisement.  The  replies  received  by  ua 
came  from  all  quarters  of  the  country, 
proving  to  us  that  your  circulation  is  wide 
spread.  We  also  wish  to  congratulate  you 
on  the  class  of  readers  of  your  excellent 
publication.  The  results  received  through 
your  publication  have  not  been  excelled  by 
any  publication  in  which  we  have  been  ad- 
vertising, and  we  wish  you  the  success  you 
so  richly  deserve,  both  in  the  line  of  adver- 
tising and  increased  circulation. 
Very  sincerely, 
Franklin  Bicycle  Co., 
Columbus.  O. 

MESSRS.  Zaner  &  Bloser, 
GENTLEMEN:    As  an  advertising  medium 

the  penman-aetist  .\nd  Business  Edu- 
cator is  far  superior  to  any  other  journal 
we  have  ever  used.  Very  truly. 


MESSRS.  Zaner  &  Bloser, 

GENTLEJIEN:  I  received  a  considerably 
larger  number  of  orders  from  my  advertise- 
ment in  your  journal  than  I  did  from  the 

same  advertisement  in  the ,  and  I 

think  more  of  the  P.-A.  &  B.  E.  than  I  do  of 

the .  Respectfully, 

U.  B.    ■ 


Messrs.  Zankk  &  Bloser, 

gentlemen:  the  penman -artist  and 
Business  Educator  is  indeed  a  great  ad- 
vertising medium.  From  my  first  adver- 
tisement I  have  received  orders  from  Maine 
to  Washington.  Before  I  have  had  time  for 
a  second  advertisement  to  appear  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  have  responded,  and  by 
the  time  my  next  advertisement  appears,  I 
am  liable  to  hear  from  the  Philippines  and 
some  foreign  countries.  M\'  first  edition  is 
about  exhausted  and  I  will  soon  go  to  press 
with  another  edition.  I  had  no  idea  the  P.- 
A.  &  B.  E.  had  such  an  extensive  circula- 
tion. Such  a  publication  as  that  truly  de- 
ser\*es  patronage.  Truly, 

D.  L.  Stoddard, 
Indiatiapolis,  Ind. 

Write  for  our  rates.  They  are  now  so  low 
that  they  will  certainly  interest  you.  Our 
circulation  is  gaining  rapidly  and  rates  will 
have  to  go  higher  before  long.  .Act  now. 
A  trial  order  will  convince  you. 

Shrewd  and  experienced  advertisers  select 
good  mediums  and  then  contract  for  space 
by  the  year.  They  know  that  it  is  the  con- 
tinual advertiser  who  wins,  and  not  the 
occasional  one.  Our  columns  will  make 
you  money.     Use  them. 

Zaner  «fe  Bloser,  Publishers, 
Columbus,  O. 

Do  not  Cbinh  Us  Unaratefui 

Nearly  every  mail  brings  uuineroua  ex- 
pressions of  appreciation  of  our  journal.  A 
letter  that  we  have  before  us  at  present  will 
serve  as  an  example.  It  is  from  a  gentle- 
man in  a  hotel.    He  says: 

"  Your  paper  has  done  me  much  good.  I 
like  it  very  much." 

B«lng  very  busy,  many  of  these  letter* 
are    never    acknowledged,    er    the    writers 


n 


<^dfU^B6iuruin-^tiiti^t  and  6u^td>l>  &lncftUr^^^ 


thanked  as  thev  should  be.  Let  uo  one 
think,  however,  that  sucli  letters  are  thrown 
into  the  waste-basket  by  an  nnappreciative 
hand.  They  are  highly  appreciated,  and 
every  one  should  receive  a  hearty  and 
thankful  response  had  we  more  time  at  our 
command,  Such  words  spur  us  on  U*  better 
efforts  and  make  work  a  pleasure.  Pri>l)iibly 
nothing^goes  further  toward  turning  work 
into  fun  than  the  realization  that  every 
effort  is  fully  appreciated.  We  thank  every- 
body. 

Catalogues  and  Circulars 

"Salaried  Positions  for  Learners."  is  the 
title  of  an  illustrated  pamphlet  issued  by 
The  International  Correspondence  Schools, 
Scranton.  Pa.  'Are  Your  Hands  Tied  To 
Uncongenial  Work?"  is  the  picturesque 
and  strikingly  suggestive  title  of  another 
booklet  by  the  same  enterprising  firm. 

W.  W.  Fry  favored  us  with  the  annual 
catalogue  of  John  B.  Stetson  Universitv, 
DeLand.  Fla..  in  which  we  note  that  as 
much  space  is  devoted  to  business  as  to  the 
other  departments.  This  indicates  that  the 
South  is  not  second  to  the  North  in  matters 
educational— at  least  not  about  DeLand. 

From  "The  Practical  Fellow,"  Seattle. 
Wash.,  we  learn  that  Mr.  D.  W.  Lamb,  pen- 
man in  Wilson's  Modern  Business  college. 
was  shown  the  good  will  of  the  faculty  and 
students  by  being  presented  with  a  ^old 
watch  and  chain.  Speeches  on  bf>th  sides 
preceded  and  followed  the  gift  and  a  good 
time  was  had  generally.  These  little,  biy, 
things  along  life's  high-way  are  proumtort- 
(if  much  good,  and  nowhere  more  sd  tliiiM 
in  the  school  room.  Congratulations  to  Mr. 
Lamb  and  the  donors. 

"  The  Boy,"  is  the  title  of  a  very  unique, 
limelv,and  terselvgotten  up  mont'hlvin  the 
interests  of  the  bovs  of  America  'V»v  the 
Anti-Cigarette  Leag'ue,  llU'i  Woman's  Tem- 
ple, Chicago.  111.,  subscription,  tiftv  cents  a 
vear.  As  we  have  uo  use  for  the  cigart-tte. 
wf  jirc  glad  "The  Bov  "  is  doing  a  wonder- 
ful good  in  battling  against  the  evil. 

■What  Has  Been  Di>ne,"  is  tlie  title  of  a 
compendium  like  pamphlet  published  bv 
Sadler's  Brvant  and  Stratton  Business  Col- 
lege. Baltimore.  Md.  It  conl:.iiis  "bef.)re" 
and  ■■  after"  specimens  of  peonianship  from 
pupils  of  tlie  school,  with  portraits.  It  is 
one  of  the  liest  tilings  (^f  tlu-  kitid.  if  n<.t  the 
be^-t.tbatwe  ha\e  ever  seen  ;  the  improve- 
ment being  unusual,  tlenionstrating  that 
the  penmanship  instruction  is  in  the  liands 
of  a  master  teacher.     Mr.  C.  C.  Lister  is  the 

A  very  timely,  delicate,  attractive,  busi- 
ness-bringing, stock  \ew  Year's  Or 


X.  Y. 


Williams  &   Rogers.  Roches 


TI 


riie"  Annoimcement"  pamphlet  for  1900- 
II  of  the  Spencerian  Business  College, 
Washington.  D.  C.  is  received,  but  is  not  as 
attractiveiv  gotten  up  as  we  think  the  pres- 
ent day  deniands-t\  pe  too  small;  illustra- 
tions too  few— general  effect  that  of  cheap- 

"Pr<»gram"  of  the  Capital  City  Commer- 
cial C()llege,  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  evidences 
enterprise,  an  enjoyable  meeting,  and  a  suc- 
cessful school. 

"  Lettering  and  Sign  Painting,"  by  The 
International  Correspondence  Schools. 
Scranton,  Pa.,  further  evidences  the  merits 
of  this  "home   study"   institution. 

"A  Little  Book  Concerning  Highland 
Park  College,"  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  is  the  title 
of  a  very  profusely  illustrated,  concisely' 
written,  neatlv  printed  catalogue  of  the 
ab-.ve  named  institution.  Mr.  Rearick.  the 
President,  is  noted  for  getting  out  first-class 
ad\  ertising   literature. 

The  Boston  Private  Commercial  College. 
Cleveland.  U..  greets  us  with  a  uniquely  de- 
signed catalogue.  The  cover  is  a  good'imi- 
tation  of  a  ledger.  The  booklet  is  printed 
throughout  in  red  and  black  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  halftones,  corner  pieces,  etc. 

Cbe  Hind  that  Ceacb 

St.  Loiis.  Mo.,  Dec.  .'>,  19(J(i. 
Messrs.  Zaxer  &  Bi.oser: 

GENTLE?IEN: 

I  have  received  most  of  my  inspiration 
and  instruction  in  engrossing  script  from 
the  excellent  lessons  given  bv  Mr.  Howe  in 
the  Penxan-Artist  and  Business  Edu- 
cator. Thev  are  the  kind  that  teach  and  I 
trust  that  you  will  continue  them  indefi- 
nitely. I  am  also  highlv  pleased  with  the 
lessons  by  Mr.  Kibbe. 

H.  D.  GUSHERT, 
3960  Castleman  Ave. 


Students*  Specimens 

Mr.  L.  H.  Hausam,  Concordia.  Kans.,  sent 
some  excellent  movement  exercise  practice 
of  a  mmiber  of  students,  which  disclose  vol- 
ume and  delicacy  far  above  the  average. 

a.  T.  Johnsim,  pupil  of  C.  C.  C.  C,  Des 
Mt>ines,  Iowa,  sent  a  verv  creditable  draw- 
ing in  black  and  white,  which  discloses 
much  talent. 

Stime  of  the  best  work  in  figures  received 
at  this  office  came  from  the  pupils  of  Salern, 
Mass.,  Commercial    School.   A.  W.   Holmes. 


Bood  Sense 

You  are  giving  us  good  material;  enthu- 
siasm in  everv  issue;  good  sense  from  cover 
to  cover.  "  H.  B.  COLE, 

Fitchburg  Business  College. 

Fitch  burg,>Iass. 


Mr.  F.  H.  Reed,  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  High  School,  recently 
resigned  his  position  to  accept  a  similar 
position  in  the  English  High  School  of 
Providence.  Woonsocket  loses  a  good  man. 
Providence  gains  one. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Weaver.  Secretary  of  Ohio  Valley 
Business  College.  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  re- 
ports a  good  attendance  and  a  steady  de 
mand  for  competent  young  men  and  women 
as  office  employees.  We  congratulate  East 
Liverpool  up<)n  having  such  an  able,  con- 
scientious, enthusiastic  educator  in  her 
midst.  »    *    * 

L.  M.  Thornburg.  principal  Patterson,  .\. 
J..  High  Schoiil  Commercial  Department, 
reports  an  evening  school  witli  an  enroll 
ment  of  437  pupils.  This  means  that  Mr.  T. 
is  more  than  busy,  and  in  being  so  is  happ\ 
because  he  is  doing  good.  He  is  one  of  those 
conscientious  teachers  whose  work  is  never 
done  and  to  whom  labor  is  love.  He  has 
promised  us  an  article  in  the  near  future. 
This  we  look  forward  to  with  much  interest 
and  pleasure,  knowing  that  whatever  he 
may  contribute  will  be  vitally  important  to 
all  enterprising  teachers. 

S.  B.  Fahnestock.  Sec.  and  Treas.  McPher- 
son,  Kans..  College,  reports  an  increase  of 
nearly  100  per  cent,  over  last  year.  We  have 
long  known  of  the  goi)d  work  of  this  insti- 
tution and  of  the  worth  of  Mr.  F. 


In  a  well  written  letter  from  Mr.  L.  W. 
Hammond,  Batavia,  X.  Y..  we  learn  that 
he  is  teaching  penmanship  one  hour  a  day 
in  the  business  college  of  that  city,  and  that 
he  is  using  the  P. -A.  &  B.  E.  in  his  classes. 
He  inclosed  epecimens  of  students'  work 
which  indicate  splendid  work  on  the  part  of 
teacher  and  pupils. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Conner.  Bridgewater  (Va.)  Col- 
lege, reports  unusual  interest  in  penman- 
ship in  that  institution.  The  reason  is  not 
hard  to  find:  Mr.  Conner  is  a  practical 
penman  and  an  en thxisiastic.  common-sense 
teacher.  *    *    « 

Mr.  W.  .\.  Smith,  principal  Massey,  Birm- 
ingham (Ala.  I  Business  College,  renewed 
his  subscription  and  at  the  same  time 
favorer!  us  with  an  illustrated  souvenir 
edition  of  the  "  The  Labor  Advocate,"  giving 
manv  views  of  the  citv.  Mr.  Smith  is  one  of 
the  inost  unassuming  and  thorough  men 
in  the  profession,  and  he  is  with  one  of  the 
best  schools  in  the  South. 


On  Dec.  2t).  1900.  Spaulding's  Commercis 
College.  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  gave  its  thirti 
fifth  anniversary  social. 


t.)ur  esteemed  friend.  Mr.  W.  F'.  Giesseman. 

of  Des  Moines,  Ta.  favored  us  with  Syllabus 
of  Reqviiremetils  for  Special  State  Certifi- 
cate in  Penmansliip  for  that  State.  It  is 
well  gotten  up  though  we  think  it  should 
contain  something  concerning  psychology, 


physiology,  and  methods,  as  these  are  of  as 
much  value  to  teachers  of  penmanship  as 
tn  other  teachers,  if  not  more  so. 


Mr.  E.  C.  Eirich,  the  artist  whose  work 
appeared  in  the  Decenil)er  P.-A.  &  B.  E.. 
writes  from  Ormond.  Fla.,  on  I^ec.  16.  1900,  as 
follows:  "I  have  reached  the  land  of  per- 
petual summer.  Flo\\ers  are  blooming  and 
evervthing  is  green  and  nice,  as  it  is  up 
North  in  June.  I  am  on  the  wonderfully 
beautiful  east  coast  of  Florida,  about  fifty 
miles  south  of  St.  Augustine.  This  is  an 
artist's  paradise  and  I  am  doing  better  w^ork 
in  my  painting  than  ever  before." 

Mr.  R.  T.  Harrison  opened  a  business 
school  in  Enfield,  N.  C.  on  Jan.  in.  1901. 

The  Brown  Business  College  of  S.  Nor- 
walk.  Conn.,  was  recently  purchased  bv 
Mr.  (;.  E.  Sartain,  a  teacher  of  the  school  for 
the  past  three  years. 

Mr.  Andrew  Tjarnell,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Holyoke.  Mass.,  recently 
purchased  the  Holyoke  Business  Institute. 

F.  L.  Pelo,  of  Watertown.  X.  Y.,  recently 
engaged  with  Walworth  Bros'.  Business 
Institute,  Xew  York  City,  as  teacher  of  com- 
mercial work.  *    .::    * 

Mr.  G.E.Crane,  the  enthusiastic  and  skill- 
ful penman,  has  embarked  in  the  insurance 
business  in  the  interests  of  the  Xorthwest- 
ern  Life  and  Savings  Insurance  Co.  of  Des 
Moines.  The  penmanship  profession  loses 
a  valued  member  and  the  insurance  world 
gains  one.  *    .. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Longmire  has  recently  been 
elected  to  the  principalship  of  the  business 
department  of  Central  Xormal  College  and 
Business  Institute.  Great  Bend,  Kans. 


Mr.  G.  A.  Henrv  has  been  emploved  bv 
the  Iowa  Business  College.  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  to  teach  penmanship  and  the  com- 
mercial l)ranches.  Mr.  H.  is  a  skilled, 
worthy  young  man,  a  product  of  the  C.  C.  C. 
C.  and  tiie  Zanerian. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Maxwell,  of  Bingham.  X.  C.  has 
been  emploved  bv  the  Cumberland,  Md., 
Commercial  College,  to  succeed  Mr.  J.  M. 
Craig,  who  has  gone  to  Texas  to  engage  in 
office  railroad  work. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Minnich,  principal  of  the  Com- 
mercial Department  of  the  Tyrone,  Pa., 
High  School,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  pa- 
sition  in  the  American  Xational  Bank  of 
Findley,  O.  The  world  of  practical  ednca 
tion  loses  a  most  valuable  and  et^cient 
member  and  the  banking  world  gains  one. 
Mr.  Minnich  is  the  soul  of  uprightness,  well 
educated,  skilled  above  the  average  in  pen- 
manship and  art  matters,  and  deserves  a 
high  degree  of  success. 

Dr.  O.  S.  Marden,  editor  of  Success,  re- 
centlv  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  stu- 
dents and  friends  of  the  Long  Island  Busi- 
ness College,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

R.  L.  Rudy,  formerly  of  the  Marietta  (t>..l 
Business  College,  is  now  connected  with 
the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Business  College. 

L.  E.  Stacv.  fi)rmerlv  connected  with  the 
Muskingum"  Valley  lousiness  College,  Mc- 
Connellsville.  Ohio,  recent  ly  engaged  with 
Spencer's  Business  .ScIkioI.  Kingston,  X.  Y. 

M.  E.  Warner,  formerly  of  Chicago,  III.,  is 
now  connected  with  the  Corr>"  (Pa.i  Busi- 
ness College.  ■.^    *    ::: 

O.W.  Rister.formerlj-  of  Beaumont,  1  exas, 
is  now  engaged  as  penman  and  commercial 
teacherin  the  Business  College  at  Aberdeen, 
So.  Dak.  Mr.  Rister's  work  indicates  that 
he  has  uiuch  talent  for  handling  the  pen. 
and  if  we  mistake  not,  he  will  be  heard 
from  one  of  these  days. 

From  a  recent  letter  from  C.  Edward 
Presho,  of  the  Central  Commercial  College, 
Cumberland.  Md.,  we  take  the  following: 
"  Our  schools  are  in  a  flourishingc*  ndition; 
in  fact,  our  present  accommodations  are 
crowded,  which  will  uecessitateour  seeking 
additional  quarters  in  the  near  future.  Prof. 
J.  B.  Maxwell,  of  Mebane.  X.  C,  becomes 
Professor  of  our  Commercial  and  Penman- 
ship Department.  Jan.  1st.  Pr<.f.  K.E.  Miller, 
of  Xorth  Germantown,  X.  Y.,  bei:omes  our 
special  representative,  or  outside  man. 


ftLL    MATTER    FOR    THE    BUSINESS    EDUCATOR    SHOULD    BE    ADDRESSED    TO    THE    EDITOR.    E.    E.    GAYLORD.     BEVERLY.     MASS. 


Federation 
meeting 


Liieetiiij^  i»f  coiimiercial 
teiicliers  in  Detroit  was  the 
largest  ever  held.  The  attend- 
iiiice  at  each  session  was  ex- 
ct'llent,  unless  we  except  the  Penmanship 
Teachers'  Association.  Interest  in  the 
papers  and  discussif»ns  was  well  sustained. 
Of  course  the  last  sessions  on  Saturday 
were  not  so  full  a.^  they  should  have  been, 
in  justice  to  the  speakers,  but  many  of  the 
teachers  were  a  long  way  from  home,  and 
they  did  not   desire  to  remain  over  Sunday. 


number 

of 
Sessions 


The  time  devoted  to  the  work 
of  the  convention  this  year  was 
ratlier  short,  being  reallj'  only 
two  and  one  half  days.  It  is 
hard  to  see  how  it  could  have  been  arranged 
in  any  other  way,  and  it  will  be  far  more 
fiifficult  to  arrange  a  program  sufficiently 
long  for  next  year,  unless  those  who  travel 
a  long  distance  are  made  to  abandon  a 
Christmas    dinner    at    their   own    fireside. 


Cbe  next 
meeting 
Place 


St.  Louis  is  a  long  way  from 
Xew  York  and  New  England. 
Eastern  teachers  have  been 
loyal  to  the  Federation,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  time,  money  and  comfort.  It  is 
a  hardship  to  travel  even  so  far  as  Chicago, 
but  to  go  to  St.  Louis  makes  it  yet  more 
difticult.  In  our  judgment,  to  make  it  fair 
for  all  concerned,  the  meetings  should  be 
held  in  the  lake  cities  or  in  the  large  cities 
just  south  of  them.  Indianapolis  is  an  ideal 
city  for  the  meeting,  and  we  hope  it  ma3'  be 
taken  there  next  time. 


Cbe 
election 


A  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction 
was  caused  by  the  result  of 
the  Federation  election,  but 
those  who  were  too  indifferent  to  set  on  foot 
some  movement  in  favor  of  a  popular 
leader,  have  themselves  to  thank,  if  they 
are  not  pleased  with  the  result.  It  would 
have  been  a  good  plan  for  each  association 
to  instruct  its  delegation  as  to  its  choice  of 
candidates.  This  would  have  given  the 
rank  and  file  a  chance  to  express  them, 
selves.  However,  the  former  machinery 
of  electing  Federation  officers  is  smashed. 
There  will  be  no  more  "wheel  within  a 
wheel"  operations.  The  new  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  directs  that  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Federation  officers  shall  be  made 
frotn  the  floor  by  the  members,  and  that 
each  member  shall  have  a  t>aIlot  in  the 
election.  There  will  l>e  more  interest,  more 
fun,  and  less  dissatisfaction  in  the  election 
next  year,  than  in  any  held  heretofore. 


Mr.  George  P.  Loni,  thr  new 
president  of  the  Federation,  is 
a  type  of  the  best  men  in  busi- 
iif-s  school  work.  He  is  at  the  head  of  an 
excelleut  business  school  that  is  conducted 


Our  new 
President 


free  from  the  vicious  practices  that  charac- 
terize many  so-called  Ijusiness  schools.  Mr. 
Lord  condemns  the  guaranteed  position 
fraud,  the  solicitor,  the  brazen-faced  lying 
that  is  sometimes  done  in  advertising,  and 
the  employment  of  young  children  as 
teachers.  His  policy  is  broad,  progressive, 
and  effective.  He  is  wide-awake,  aggressive 
and  strictly  iip-to-date  in  his  methods.  He 
has  the  esteem  of  public  school  men 
throughout  north-eastern  Massachusetts; 
tliey  unreservedly  recommend  hisexcellent 
school  to  their  pupils.  The  Salem  Com- 
mercial School  has  originated  some  helpful 
plans  in  teaching  various  phases  of  practi- 
cal training,  and.  as  its  principle  has  been 
ten  years  in  the  work,  he  has  no  small  pro- 
fessional experience. 

The  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation is  a  large  organization;  in  fact,  it  is 
not  so  far  behind  the  National  Federation 
in  size.  Mr.  Lord  has  held  in  it,  success- 
fully, practically  every  office  within  its  gift, 
and  therefore  he  has  had  convention  exper- 
ence  ample  enough  for  the  work  he  will  be 
called  upon  to  do  this  year  in  connection 
with  the  Federation. 

Mr.  Lord  is  a  bundle  of  energy,  a  sort  of 
human  dynamo.  He  has  the  happy  faculty 
of  getting  things  done,  and  he  will  hriag- 
n  bout  a  successful  convention  this  year, 
if  he  obtains  from  the  fraternity  the  cordial 
support  that  the  president  of  the  Federa- 
tion ought  always  to  receive. 


Mr.  Lord  is  u  business  school 
M  Broad  man  with  a  partisan  spirit.   He 

Policy  believes     thoroughly     in     the 

missionof  the  private  l)usiness 
tpchool.  and  he  is  not  consumed  with  an 
admiration  of  the  possibilities  of  commer- 
cial education  in  the  public  schools,  col- 
leges, and  universities.  While  his  policy 
may  not  be  so  liberal  as  Mr.  Stevenson's 
was,  it  will  be  fair  and  just,  and,  it  must  be 
admitted,  such  a  course  will  probably  stiit 
the  majority  of  the  members  better  than 
the  proceedings  of  the  last  three  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  outside  men  have  been 
more  and  more  brought  in  to  discuss  var- 
ious phases  of  higher  commercial  training. 


There   is  so  wide  a  difference 
J\  new  l»etween    the    problems     that 

HsSOCiation  the  high  scliool  conunercial 
teacher  has  to  meet,  and  those 
that  confront  the  teacher  in  a  private  busi- 
ness school,  that  there  have  been  some 
suggestions  regarding  the  formation  *>f  a 
new  Association  within  the  Federation,  to 
discuss  matters  of  particular  interest  to 
commercial  teachers  in  public  school  work. 
This  movement  has  taken  no  other  form 
than  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
arrange  for  souie  meetings  of  these  teachers 
next  year  outside  the  hours  devoted  to  the 


regiUar  program.  It  will  then  be  decided 
whether  it  is  best  to  organize  another 
Association.         

In  our  opinion,  the  summer 
Cbe  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  is  the 

n.  G.  H.  one  in  which  high  school  com- 

mercial teachers  can  get  the 
greatest  good.  The  Business  Educators' 
Section  is  in  the  hands  of  such  teachers,  the 
program  can  easily  and  justly  be  made  to 
include  subjects  pertaining  solely  to  this 
phase  of  commercial  training,  because  this 
section  has  received  of  late  very  little  sup- 
port from  teachers  in  private  business 
schools. 

Furthermore,  the  work  of  otlier  sections 
of  the  X.  E.  A.  is  more  closely  related  to  the 
work  of  the  high  school  commercial  teacher 
than  is  the  work  in  the  various  sections  of 
the  Federation. 

The  summer  meeting  occurs  at  a  time 
when  no  especial  sacrifices  are  required  to 
attend  it,  which  cannot  be  said  of  the  holi- 
day meeting,  which  occurs  in  the  middle  of 
a  long  period  of  the  severest  mental  and 
physical  strain.  B3'  traveling  hundreds  of 
miles  at  that  time  to  attend  an  educational 
gathering,  not  only  is  the  tired  high  school 
teacher  compelled  to  deprive  himself  of 
nuich  needed  rest,  but  he  must  also  f(trego 
most  of  the  holiday  pleasures  of  his  own 
fireside.  Of  course,  many  of  us  will  want  to 
go  to  the  Federation  meetitigs  also,  but,  all 
things  considered,  it  seems  hardly  probable 
that  this  meeting  will  become  the  great 
rallying  place  of  high  school  commercial 
teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  We 
shall  welcome  expressions  of  opinion  from 
all  classes  of  conunercial  teachers,  on  this 
subject.  We  desire,  as  far  as  possil)le,  to  re 
fleet  the  opinion  of  the  profession. 


Our 

Convention 

Heport 


We  venture  the  opinion  that 
this  rKimber  has  the  finest 
illustrations  ever  given  in  con 
:iection  with  the  report  of  a 
meeting  of  commercial  teachers.  The  nui- 
terial  for  the  report  of  the  Shorthand 
Teachers'  Association  was  kindly  provided 
by  Mr.  W.  (>.  Uavis,  Erie,  Pa.  We  are  in 
debted  to  President-elect  George  P.  Lord 
for  the  report  of  the  Private  School 
Matiagers*  Association  meetings,  and  to 
Secretary  J.  A.  Hiner.  for  the  report  of  the 
Business  Teachers'  Association. 

The  paper  in  this  number,  by  Prof.  J.  B. 
Johnson,  and  the  one  in  our  next  by  Mr. 
T.  W.  Bookmyer,  in  a  measure  reflect  the 
opinion  of  leaders  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
great  question.  Read  them  carefully,  and 
broaden  your  understanding  of  what  is 
going  on  in  commercial  education.  The 
papers  in  the  next  number  will  include  the 
best  given  at  the  convention,  besides  some 
of  our  regular  features.  We  havf  in  course 
of  development  a  series  of  articles  that  will 
be  of  great  interest  to  every  commercial 
teacher. 


Qk>3h6^mm>mi-&iJiM  and  @u^i€;^£«lu«akr'^^ 
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eotnmercial  Education 

HEKKY  \V.  MILES. 

(Continued  from  January.) 

I  will  make  special  reference  to  some  of 
the  subiects  that  have  been  indioateil  as 
rlesirabie. 

THE   STUDY    OF   ENGLISH 

Let  me  say  also  tliai  during  the  three 
years'  ccnirse  it  should  be  made  possible  to 
acquire  further  general  knowledge  than  is 
possessed  usually  by  the  boy  or  girl  at  the 
age  of  lo  or  lli  years.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  me  here  to  point  out  the  advantages  of 
the  study  of  English  literature  —  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  language  should  besought 
as  a  Krst  essential.  '1  he  reading  of  it,  and 
familiarity  with  its  authors  will  but  train 
the  mind  and  broaden  the  ideas  of  all.  The 
value  of  composition  will  be  found  in  prac- 
tice ;  in  every  day  business  life  ;  in  corre- 
spondence, and  in  the  making  of  stateiuents 
of  fact,  and  in  reports.  In  the  discussion 
of  any  business  subject,  is  it  not  an  advan- 
tage to  be  able  to  plainly  and  concisely  state 
the  facts  and  the  deductions  with  which  you 
would  wish  to  convince  ?  How  can  this 
object  be  attained  without  tuition  in  com- 
position? 

THE    FRENCH    LANGUAGE 

The  French  language  is  very  necessary 
in  a  portion  of  this  country  —  invaluable 
when  required  —  but  to  business  men  who 
seek  trade  relations  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  it  is  an  essential.  It  is  the  language 
of  diplomacy  the  world  over,  and  therefore 
it  can  be  said  that  with  a  knowledge  of  it 
one  can  travel  and  make  oneself  understood 
in  all  foreign  countries.  Everywhere  there 
are  those  wlio  can  speak  French.  To  speak 
it  and  to  write  it  should  be  the  accomplish- 
ment aimed  at.  The  German  language, 
while  not  as  necessary  as  the  French,  should 
be  pressed  to  the  attention  of  all  who  have 
the  time  to  give  to  its  study.  It  is  valuable 
to  the  business  man  who  will  ever  engage  in 
trade  relations  with  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary. 

THE    HISTORY    OF   OUR   COUNTRY 

The  history  of  the  Great  British  Empire 
should  be  a  leading  subject.  All  our  youth 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  knowing^— 
to  appreciate  —  the  vast  domain  of  our  be- 
loved i^ueen.  This  present  war  has  edu- 
cated the  masses  to  a  great  extent.  Our 
people  knew  nothing  of  South  Africa  until 
called  upon  to  respond  to  the  defence  of  the 
Empire's  honour.  With  the  shedding  of 
Canadian  blood  upon  the  plains  and  kopjes 
of  South  Africa  do  we  learn  of  the  geogra- 
phy and  history  of  that  continent  and  of  the 
almost  limitless  extent  of  (Jreat  Britain's 
possession  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Should 
it  not  be  different?  Should  we  not  —  as  a 
people  —  have  in  our  minds  a  knowledge  of 
the  extent  of  that  Empire  of  which  we  form 
a  part,  and  would  not  the  reading  and  study 
of  this  subject  train  the  mind  and  enlarge 
thought?  Would  it  not  tend  to  inspire 
ambition  —  to  learn  of  the  civilizing  influ- 
ence of  the  British  people  —  the  sacrifices 
for  Christianity  and  in  the  noble  cause  of 
humanity — and  to  learn  as  well  the  extent 
to  which  success  has  attended  this  unvary- 
ing purpose  of  our  great  nation  ?  To  learn 
of  the  blessings  brought  to  the  human  race 
under  this  influence  ?  The  history  of  Europe 
should  be  followed,  and  that,  too,  of  the 
great  country  to  the  south  —  the  United 
States.  This  great  nation  occupies  an  im- 
portant place  among  nations.  It  has  but 
lately  entered  the  wider  sphere  that  has  been 


so  long  occupied  almost  alone  by  the  Mother- 
land. In  Cuba,  I'orto  Rico,  and  the  Philip- 
pines the  United  States  has  been  — like  Eng- 
land —  a  cham|iion  for  humanity  and  civili- 
zation ;  a  great  nation,  especially  in  com- 
merce, trading  with  all  parts  of  the  world  ; 
a  home  of  inventive  genius,  and  an  object 
lesson  among  nations,  in  commercial  activity 
and  progress. 
OUR    RELATIONS  WITH    THE  UNITED    STATES 

Our  trade  relations  with  the  United  States 
are  vastly  imjiortant.  Last  year,  for  example, 
Canada  i)urchased  two  and  a  half  times  more 
goods  in  the  United  States  than  she  did  from 
lireat  Britain.  More  than  one-third  of  the 
entire  commerce  nf  our  country  is  with  this 
Republic.  The  aggregate  of  Canada's  trade 
is  a  little  more  than  three  hundred  million 
dollars  ( Is'.PS),  and  in  l><'.is  the  trade  between 
I  anada  and  the  United  States  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  million  dollars. 
Should  we  not  cultivate  a  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  Republic  —  of  the  people  with 
whom  we  have  such  a  vast  commerce? 

■lOURNALISM 

.Journalism should  haveconsideration  with- 
in a  commercial  course.  Optional,  perhaps  ; 
and  why,  luay  I  ask,  should  not  special  ad- 
vantages be  offered  to  those  who  afterward 
become  the  educators  of  the  masses?  The 
press  can  exert  a  mighty  influence  in  the 
progress  of  our  country.  Why  should  not 
a  special  effort  be  made  to  train  for  this  pro- 
fession ?  Might  we  not  hope  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  the  press?  Might  we  not  suc- 
ceed in  cleansing  and  purifying  the  fountain 
from  which  flows  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple? It  seems  to  me  that  clean  journalism 
would  receive  an  impetus  from  a  standard 
set  by  a  distinct  university  effort  to  that  end. 
I  will  nut  speak  of  the  evil  effects  of  the 
vulgarity  and  coarseness  of  the  newspajier. 
You  all  can  appreciate  the  bad  effects  in 
our  own  community  of  the  sensational  false- 
ness of  that  section  of  the  press  whose  effort 
is  to  copy  the  yellow  journals  that  have  such 
wide  scope  in  the  United  States.  Our  stand- 
ard is  fortunately  higher  and  our  laws  regu- 
late to  a  greater  extent  the  conduct  of  the 
newspaper  in  this  country,  but  improvement 
can  de  effected.  ilany  of  the  subjects  I 
have  noted  to  you  do  not  require  words  from 
me  as  to  jiractical  utility. 

BUSINESS   LAW 

Business  law  could  be  placed  before  a  c^^m- 
mercial  student  in  a  manner  to  be  serviceable 
throughout  a  business  career.  (Tcneral  leo 
tures  on  the  subject  would,  i  believe,  be  of 
high  value  to  the  young  man  on  the  thresh- 
old (if  a  business  career. 

PUKLIC  SPEAKINO 
Public  speaking  is  one  of  the  weak  points 
with  business  men  generally.  The  brightest 
man  —  at  the  desk  —  within  ofUce  routine, 
as  a  manufacturer,  as  a  banker,  in  any  of  the 
walks  of  business  life,  in  fact,  is  often  the 
most  stupid  when  called  upon  to  address  a 
meeting.  He  will  tell  you  that  he  is  "  not 
accustomed  to  [lublic  speaking,"  that  he 
"  has  nothing  to  say,"  and  that  "  with  these 
few  remarks"  he  will  resume  his  seat:  or 
else  he  will  try  ineffectually  to  convey  his 
thoughts  and  ideas  to  his  hearers  incoher- 
ently and  without  effect,  and  the  next  day 
will  remember,  perhaps,  all  he  desired  to 
say  or  should  have  said  the  day  before. 
Training  in  speaking  is  well  worth  a  place 
in  a  commercial  course.  It  would  sujiply  a 
most  ajiparent  want.  It  would  render  men 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  far  more 
useful  to  the  community  in  which  they  live, 
and  as  well  would  it  multiply  the  effective 


advocates  for  the  progress  and  protection  of 
commerce. 

CIVIL  AND  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT 
The  principles  of  government  and  the 
giivernment  of  municipalities  should  be 
earlier  understood  by  those  to  be  engaged 
in  commercial  life.  We  have  in  this  city  a 
"(iood  Goverment  Association,"  for  in- 
stance. For  some  years  it  has  sought  to 
educate  the  taxpayers  of  this  city  in  regard 
to  municipal  government.  Success  has  finally 
attended  the  persistent  effort  put  forth,  and 
today  our  citizens  have  from  this  course 
learned  much  «f  civic  administration.  It 
had  certainly  the  advantage  of  an  object  les- 
son in  the  current  maladministration  of 
civic  affairs.  So  soon  as  the  taxpayers  were 
educated  by  this  association  they  be- 
came more  difhcult  to  please  as  to  represen- 
tatives in  the  City  Council.  The  practical 
result  is  a  Council  honest  and  competent, 
with  good  purpose,  and  backed  up  by  a  pub- 
lic appreciation  of  what  is  right  and  wrong. 
This  is  due  certainly  to  education  on  the 
subject  of  municipal  government.  The 
question  is  only  as  to  the  extent  of  the  teach- 
ing upon  the  subjects  of  "  The  Principles 
of  (rovernment,"  and  "  Municipal  (Tovern- 
ment,''  that  would  be  possible  in  a  univer- 
sity commercial  course. 

SHORTHAND 

In  regard  to  "Stenography,"  I  will  say 
that  I  believe  it  should  be  made  a  feature  in 
a  commercial  course.  It  would  be  of  infinite 
advantage  to  all  business  men.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  all  should  he  competent 
stenographers,  but,  ajiart  from  the  I'equire- 
ment  of  those  who  will  actually  serve  in  that 
capacity,  I  do  hold  that  the  ability  to  record 
cjuickly,  conversation,  speech,  ideas,  and 
impressions  would  have  a  far-reaching  value. 
The  demand  for  stenographers  is  great,  and 
the  supply  of  those  competent  is  indeed 
surprisingly  limited.  The  reiison  is  doubt- 
less that  sufficient  attention  is  not  given  to 
its  study.  In  the  business  office  it  is  indeed 
tedious  to  teach  a  stenographer,  yet  that  is 
what  the  present  system  of  study  at  the  busi- 
ness college  obliges. 

COLLEGE    GRADUATES    UNFITTED    FOR    UUSI- 
NESS  LIFE 

I  have  stated  that  the  college  graduate  is 
unlitted,  in  a  large  extent,  for  business  life. 
There  are  many  exceptions  to  many  rules, 
but,  in  a  general  sense,  it  is  the  case  that  the 
following  of  a  college  cour.se  to  graduation 
is  a  disadvantage  to  a  young  man  who  con- 
templates commercial  life.  Fortunately, 
perhaps,  all  are  not  ecpial  in  natural  ability 
—  all  have  not  the  same  ambition  in  life, 
nor  the  possibility  within  their  reach  of  at- 
taining a  desi.-e.  I  find  it  difficult  to  place 
before  you  in  words  what  I  know  actually 
to  be  the  fact  in  this  cimnection.  .A,  college 
graduate  under  the  present  system  of  edu- 
cation is  not  practicable  as  an  apprentice  to 
a  business  calling.  He  is  unlit  for  a  med- 
ium position  in  any  business  pursuit,  and 
he  certainly  is  not  competent  to  manage  or 
direct  a  business  enterprise.  I  fear  that 
the  only  example  I  have  in  mind  at  this 
moment  may  be  a  jioorone.  yet  if  it  cimveys 
an  idea  favoring  my  contention  forco:umer- 
cial  education,  it  will  serve  a  better  purpose. 
AN    .^^.MUSING    STORY 

A  prominent  wholesale  grocer  was  induc- 
ed lo  take  as  an  ajqirentice  a  graduate  of 
one  of  our  universities.  He  was  twenty-fonr 
vears  of  age,  of  good  family,  parents  well 
off,  and  was  quite  a  presentable  young  man. 
An  a]>prentice  in  this  business  is  an  errand 
bov  —  sweeps,  carries  parcels,  and  has  a 
variety  of    other  calls  upon    his   time  and 
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energy  that  are  not  incliideil  in  the  ciirrioii- 
lum  of  study  that  brought  to  him  his  B.  A. 
degree.  His  first  days  of  apjirenticeship 
were  devoted  to  looking  round,  getting  his 
bearings  in  the  great  warehouse.  I  think 
it  was  on  the  morning  of  his  third  day  that 
his  em[doyer,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  some 
sixty  years  of  age,  handed  the  young  man  a 
written  order  for  four  dozen  brooms,  telling 
him  to  hurrv  up,  as  he  was  com]ileting  an 
order  for  a  steam  boat  about  to  leave.  "  Oo 
and  get  them  quickly,"  was  the  command. 
The  broom  ujaker's  place  of  business  was 
some  three  or  four  hundred,  yards  away. 
The  young  man  started  brightly  upon  his 
errand,  but  when  he  saw  the  brooms  and 
realized  the  size  of  his  load,  he  hesitated. 
The  broom  maker  told  him  his  express  team 
would  take  tiiem  over  to  his  eruployer  in  an 
hour  or  two,  and  the  apprentice  gladly 
availed  himself  of  the  kind  offer.  He  re- 
turned to  his  employer,  wtio  was  surprised 
and  annoyed  to  observe  his  return  empty- 
handed.  On  learning  the  |iarticulars,  the 
merchant  put  his  hat  on,  and  told  the  young 
man  to  follow  and  watch.  He  did  not  say 
more.  On  reaching  the  broom  emporium, 
the  employer  ]>ut  two  dozen  of  the  brooms  — 
tied  in  one  dozen  packages  —  on  each  shoul- 
der and  again  commanded  the  youth  to  "  fol- 
low and  watch."  His  counnercial  educa- 
tion as  to  "brooms  in  a  hurry,"  was  com- 
plete when  his  employer  said,  in  unloading 
the  brooms  from  his  shoulders  ;  "  Dat  is  de 
way  we  do  when  dere  is  hurry  for  brooms." 

A  PEA:?AN'T  BOY   AS  BfTI.ER 

Perhaps  you  have  read  the  story  of  the 
rough  peasant  boy — a  stable  boy — who  was 
suddenly  called  upon  to  officiate  as  butler  for 
a  gentleman's  dinner.  A  number  of  guests 
were  present ,  and  the  regular  butler  had  unex- 
pectedly absented  himself.  Champagne  was 
to  be  one  of  the  drinkables,  and  the  master 
directed  the  boy  to  get  a  wash-tub  into  the 
adjacent  room,  and  partly  fill  it  with  ice. 
This  was  satisfactorily  done.  He  was  told 
where  the  wine  was  to  be  found,  and,  at  a 
given  signal,  he  was  to  put  it  on  the  ice.  A 
later  signal  was  to  be  given,  which  would 
indicate  to  him  that  the  wine  was  s  fficient- 
ly  cold  to  be  served.  The  signals  were  re- 
ceived and  acted  upon  but  the  tub  was 
brought  into  the  dining  room.  It  contained 
all  the  chanijiagne.  but,  while  he  had  put  it 
'  on  ice,"  he  had  considered  it  necessary  to 
do  away  with  the  bottles.  His  education  in 
the  stable  had  not  fitted  him  for  the  impor- 
tant functions  of  butler. 

KDtCATE    FOR    I.IKE's    WORK 

The  object  should  be  in  every  direction  to 
e<lucate  for  the  calling  to  be  followed  in  life 
The  butler  rei|uires  a  training,  but  not  in  a 
stable  and  perhaps  not  in  a  university.  He 
would  get  it  in  a  servant's  position  —  by 
watching  and  co|iying,  if  you  like.  But 
the  merchant  —  the  business  man  —  should 
noi  lie  obliged  to  jiass  his  early  years  in  a 
menial  position.  Experience  gives  the  best 
knowledge,  but  life  is  indeed  too  short  to 
permit  of  any  years  of  waste  in  time.  Give 
our  young  men  and  our  young  women  the 
advantage  of  a  commercial  course  in  the  col- 
lege or  university.  It  will  then  be  possible 
to  begin  several  grades  higher  up  in  the  busi- 
ness circle.  Those  who  will  never  rise  in 
that  life  can  well  fufill  the  duties  of  earlier 
serving  apprentices.  The  saving  of  this 
time  —  spent  in  acquiring  knowledge  —  in 
being  educated  for  commerce  as  a  profession 
—  will  serve,  too,  to  strengthen  the  forces  of 
commerce  in  our  country. 

CANADA    A    GREAT    COUNTRY 

We  Canadians  possess  a  great  country. 
(ireat  development    is  always  proceeding, 


and  our  natural  resources  will  in  time  bring 
Canada  into  rank  with  the  great  trading 
nations  of  the  world.  We  have  a  history  to 
be  proud  of  :  a  record  of  progress  of  late 
years  that  evokes  a  natural  national  pride. 
By  leaps  and  bounds  has  our  Dominion 
come  to  the  front  —  come  to  the  attention  of 
older  countries.  With  a  population  indeed 
siuall,  in  comparison  with  the  area  of  our 
land,  we  have  accomplished  that  which 
makes  the  onlooker  wonder.  It  is  not  alone 
our  resources.  It  is  not  alone  our  govern- 
uient.  It  is  not  chance  that  has  made  this 
Dominion  of  Canada  what  it  is  today.  The 
men  and  women  of  our  country  ;  the  spirit, 
energy,  and  ability  of  ('anadians,  are  the 
factors  in  our  country's  progress.  The 
future  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  uphold- 
ers of  our  commerce,  and  for  the  strengthen- 
ing of  this  class,  I  would  make  a  plea  to  the 
universities  and  to  the  benefactors  of  uni- 
versities, for  attention  to  the  great  national 
want  that  exists,  and  for  the  endowment 
that  will  be  required.  1  have  an  unbound- 
ed confidence  in  the  future  of  Canada,  in 
the  possibilities  of  its  development,  and  I 
know  of  nothing  that  can  contribute  as  much 
toward  the  building  up  of  (Uir  Dominion  — 
toward  the  reaching  of  a  commercial  posi- 
tion of  importance  among  trading  nations 
as  the  furnishing  of  a  commercial  educa- 
tion to  our  vouth. 
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f)igbcr  eommercial  Education 
in  Jimerica 

Ulhat    Shall    it  be  and  Row  Shall    H  be 
eiveti? 
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Whatever  the  new  century  may  have  in 
biore  for  other  nations,  it  is  evidently  usher- 
ing in  a  new  era  for  .\merica.  During  the 
past  century  and  a  quarter  we  have  pas,sed 
through  a  sickly  infancy,  a  turbulent  child- 
hood, a  fiery  and  passionate  youth,  and  have 
now  come  to  mature  manhood.  We  must 
now  go  forth  amongst  the  nati<ms  of  the 
earth  and  take  upon  ourselves  our  proper 
share  of  the  world's  work.  .4nd  this  work 
is  such  as  to  try  men's  souls  and  to  determine 
the  fitness  of  nations  to  survive.  The  star 
of  jirogress  has  moved  westward  until  West 
and  East  have  come  together  in  a  final  death 
grapple  for  self-preservation.  China  is  now 
undertaking  to  follow  the  example  we  set 
her,  when  we  excluded  her  people  from  our 
borders. 

THE    OCCIDENT    AGAINST   THE    ORIENT 

The  ancient  orient  has  always  despised 
the  presumptuous  upstart  nations  of  the  new- 


er western  world,  and  now  she  says,  with 
the  incoming  century,  that  she  will  restore 
her  former  peaceful  isolation.  If  those  im- 
pudent and  unjust  intruders  will  persist  in 
coming  where  they  are  not  wanted,  then  she 
will  proceed  to  exterminate  them  as  so  much 
vile  vermin.  I'.ut  these  world-con(|ueror6 
out  of  the  west  are  but  the  more  determined 
to  obliterate  this  last  stronghold  of  barbar- 
ous bigotry  on  the  occasion  of  this  savage 
challenge  to  fight  to  a  finish  a  great  racial 
and  religious  war.  The  C'hristian  world  has 
been  taught  that  "the  earth  is  the  Lord's 
and  the  fulness  thereof  ;  the  world  and  they 
that  dwell  therein,"  and,  as  the  Lord's  child- 
ren, they  do  not  propose  to  be  driven  out  of 
any  portion  of  their  rightful  heritage.  When 
this  heritage  has  been  gained,  however, 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  violent  quarrel  over 
the  several  rights  and  privileges  in  its  occu- 
pation, so  that  all  the  world  may  soon  be  in- 
volved in  a  life  and  death  struggle  which 
will  try  the  strength  of  the  stronger  nations 
and  which  will  break  the  strength  of  the 
weaker  ones. 

THE  INEVITABILITY  1>E  PROciRESS 
In  .Africa,  also,  the  at'tempt  of  a  luediaeval 
Christian  people  to  shut  out  from  their  l>e- 
clonded  laud  the  wave  of  nineteenth  century 
progress  is  proving  as  futile  as  it  was  fool- 
ish. I'rogress  is  in  the  air,  and  as  the  air, 
it  engulfs  the  globe.  Nature  does  not  more 
abhor  a  vacuum  than  she  does  permanence 
of  form.  What  ceases  to  change  and  grow, 
ceases  to  live.  Even  the  rocks  of  the  eter- 
nal hills  are  changed  to  clay  and  are  dis- 
solved in  the  surrounding  seas.  To  attemjit 
to  check  the  wheels  of  progress,  therefore,  is 
but  to  invite  destruction.  ( )ne  must  "accept 
the  universe  "  as  it  is  and  make  the  best  of 
it.  And  our  social  world  is  changing  with 
such  marvelous  speed  that  it  is  almost  be- 
wildering tci  the  most  progressive  races.  It 
is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  these  can 
keep  the  pace,  while  the  less  progressive  ones 
are  being  left  hopelessly  behind.  To  realize 
the  tremendous  race  we  are  now  running, 
one  has  but  to  contemplate  for  a  moment 
the  fact,  now  everywhere  admitted,  that  the 
scientific  and  material  progress  of  the  world 
during  the  present  century  has  far  surpassed 
that  of  any  other  ten,  or  perhaps  twenty, 
centuries.  A  decade  now  marks  greater 
changes  than  a  century  formerly  did,  and  a 
single  life  of  three  score  and  ten  sees  a  world 
development  equal  to  any  thousand  years 
of  the  past.  \  little  slowing  up  of  one 
people,  therefore,  is  now  equivalent  to  losing 
the  race. 

THE    DECADENCE    OK   ENCiLAND 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  present  condi- 
tion of  England  is  truly  alarming.  Content 
with  past  achievement,  and  assuming  that 
the  world's  markets  were  hers  by  right  of 
inheritam^e,  she  has  fallen  into  a  lethargic 
state,  of  which  she  herself  is  quite  unconsci- 
ous. The  Baring  failure  in  1S90  ;  her  rap- 
idly growing  excess  of  imports  over  exports  ; 
her  continuous  realizing  upon  her  securities 
by  the  sale  of  her  collateral,  until  these  have 
been  largely  exhausted  ;  her  non-productive 
landed  estates  and  her  antiquated  systems  of 
manufacture  :  her  sending  abroad  for  loans 
to  replenish  a  failing  e.xchequer  ;  her  puerile 
blunders  in  the  conduct  of  the  South  African 
war  ;  her  utter  neglect  of  her  interests  in 
China,  while  Germany  and  Russia  are  help- 
ing themselves  and  plunging  the  whole  world 
into  war  ;  her  failure  to  establish  for  the 
masses  an  adei|uate  system  of  primary  schools 
and  with  no  secondary  system  of  public  edu- 
cation whatever;  and ,  worse  than  all,  her  pla- 
cid and  blind  self-satisfaction  as  she  calmly 
contemplates  the  amazing  progress  of  Ger- 
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manv  and  America  ;  all  these  are  unfailing 
signe  of  decay  and  of  a  Iors  of  prestige  which 
we  will  do  well  to  prepare  for.  When  Lon- 
don ceases  to  be  the  hub  and  balance  wheel 
of  the  commercial  world,  this  responsibility 
will  fall  either   upon   Berlin  or  New  York. 

TWO    YOUNG   GIANTS 

Germany  and  America  are  the  two  young 
giants  of  the  new  century,  but  we  have  many 
natural  advantages  over  our  rival.  In  nat- 
ural resources,  in  geographical  position,  in 
character  of  inhabitants,  and  in  present 
attainment  in  many  directions,  we  are  far 
ahead  of  her.  We  are,  however,  wanting 
in  a  form  of  goverment  well-tilted  to  follow- 
ing a  wise  and  consistent  foreign  policy  :  a 
colonial  system  for  us  has  yet  to  be  created, 
if  ,in  fact  ,it  be  possible  under  our  constitution ; 
and  the  paternal  development  and  direction 
of  manufacturing  and  commerce  is  constant- 
ly endangered,  or  at  least  threatened,  by 
complete  changes  in  the  policy  of  the  na- 
tional government.  As  an  offset  to  these 
hindrances,  our  system  developes,  to  the  ut- 
most, private  initiative  and  self-reliance  on 
the  part  of  all  citizens,  and  this  is  the  kind 
of  power  that  moves  the  world.  Too  much 
paternal  assistance,  whether  of  parent  or  of 
state,  weakens  alike  the  son  or  the  citizen. 

In  facing  the  new  century,  therefore,  we 
see  great  world  problems  looming  large  be- 
fore us,  but  we  are  realizing  our  strength  as 
well  as  our  duty  as  "  one  of  many,"  and  as 
likely  soon  to  become  the  leader  of  all.  In 
no  spirit  of  self-gloritication,  therefore,  but 
rather  as  a  preparation  for  the  great  part 
we  are  doomed  to  play  in  the  world's  busi- 
ness in  the  very  near  future,  and  to  enable 
us  to  do  this  business  in  a  way  to  do  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  let  us 
examine  into  the  educational  preparations 
we  should  make  for  discharging  these  high 
duties.  And  as  we  are  novices  in  this  field 
of  world-politics  and  world-business,  it  is 
but  common  prudence  to  e.Timine  the  edu- 
cational facilities  offered  by  the  most  pro- 
gressive world-power  today  in  this  direction. 
Although  (Germany  is  also  but  just  entering 
upon  her  career  as  a  world-power,  and  is  the 
youngest  of  them  all  in  her  united  organiza- 
tion, she  has  set  herself  to  the  solution  of 
these  problems  as  no  people  has  ever  done 
before,  and  her  unprecedented  progress  has 
already  proved  her  superior  wisdom  in  these 
matters. 

CO-OPERATION  AMONG  GERMAN  SCHOOLS 
In  Germany  the  higher  scientific,  techni- 
cal, industrial,  and  commercial  education  go 
hand  in  hand.  The  greatest  discoveries  of 
her  scientists  are  brought  into  service  by  her 
highly  trained  engineers,  and  the  plans  of 
these  are  executed  by  workmen  who  in  turn 
have  been  trained  in  her  monotechnic  and 
trade  schools,  and  finally  the  products  of  the 
factory  are  marketed  in  the  four  corners 
of  the  world  through  the  helpful  .agency  of 
men  who,  in  her  higher  colleges,  have 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  char-icter, 
the  resources,  and  the  needs  of  the  people 
of  all  lands.  Xever  before  has  a  nation 
tion  seen  so  clearly,  and  followed  so  consist- 
ently, the  royal  road  to  material  prosperity. 
Belgium,  Austria,  and  France  have  long  had 
these  higher  colleges  of  commerce  but  they 
have  'not  had  the  other  requisites  to  the  mak- 
ing of  great  conunercial  nations.  In  the 
two  most  recently  established  I'olleges  of 
commerce  in  Germany,  that  in  connection 
with  the  University  of  Leipsic  and  that  in 
Hamburg,  as  well  as  in  those  now  projected 
for  Frankfort  and  other  German  cities,  in 
addition  to  what  is  taught  in  our  own  "  com- 
mercial colleges,"  there  are  taught  by  high- 
ly trained  specialists  a  writing  and  speaking 


knowledge  of  at  l*ist  two  foreign  languages — 
if  this  knowledge  has  not  already  been  ac- 
quired— elementary  mathmetics,  including 
commercial  arithmetic, algebra,  geometry, and 
trigonometry;  physics,  and  chemistry,  with 
laboratory  experiments:  commercial  geogra- 
phy of  all  lands:  railroad  shipping,  postal 
and  telegraph  regulations  of  the  leading 
commercial  nations;  banking, exchange, coin- 
age, and  national  schemes  of  Hnanee:  indus- 
trial history  and  jiolitical  economy ;  commer- 
cial, international,  tariff,  and  patent  laws, 
etc.  It  is  true  that  their  systems  of  bofik- 
keeping  and  of  banking  are  far  inferior  to 
ours,  so  that  what  is  taught  in  our  leading 
'"commercial  colleges"  is  probably  super- 
ior, so  far  as  it  goes,  to  the  corresponding 
education  given  abroad:  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  it  does  not  go  very  far  towards 
equipping  a  man  for  engaging  either  in  for- 
eign commerce  or  engaging  successfully  in  a 
large  way  in  domestic  business.  However, 
it  hardly  seems  wise  any  longer  to  distin- 
guish between  home  and  foreign  affairs  in 
the  commercial  world.  Nearly  all  large 
factories  and  business  houses  in  America  to- 
ilay  have  foreign  connections,  and  this  for- 
eign business  is  capable  of  almost  indefinite 
expansion.  In  this  paper  therefore,  I  shall 
not  distinguish  between  the  kinds  of  educa- 
tion required  as  an  adequate  preparation  for 
these  two  kinds  of  business.  We  now  come 
to  the  primary  question   I   am  to  consider  : 

T.    Ulbat  Should  be  the  Education  Coday 
for  a  Business  man, 

to  best  fit  him  for  a  successful  business  ca- 
reer? If  this  education  is  intended  to  serve 
as  a  specific  preparation  for  business,  it 
thereby  becomes  a  technical  rather  than  a 
cultural  education.  This  distii'ction  I  con- 
sider as  fundamental.  The  aci|uisiti(m 
of  knowledge  of  a  subject  which  is  subse- 
quently to  be  used  as  a  tool,  or  as  a  uieans  to 
some  ulterior  end,  implies  a  very  different 
attitude  towards  the  subject  on  the  part  of 
the  student,  and  a  very  different  kind  of  pre- 
sentation, on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  from 
those  prevailing  in  the  class  rooms  of  the  lit- 
erary or  cultural  colleges.  To  use  know- 
ledge, it  must  be  acquired  (luantitatively:  if 
it  is  to  serve  only  as  a  means  of  culture, it  may 
be  acquired  (|ualitatively.  A  foreign  mod- 
ern language  as  studied  in  the  I'terary  col- 
leges involves  a  reading  knowledge  only, 
while,  for  commercial  purposes,  the  student 
must  be  able  to  both  speak  and  write  it  with 
considerable  fluency  and  correctness  While 
residence  in  a  country  where  the  language 
is  spoken  is  necessary  to  a  finished  use  of  any 
foreign  language,  a  knowledge  can  be  ac- 
quired in  college  which  will  enable  (me  to 
quickly  feel  at  home  in  it  when  he  goes 
where  it  alone  is  spoken.  Even  the  studies 
of  history,  political  science,  and  econojuics 
would  be  [lursued  very  differently  in  the 
college  of  commerce  and  in  the  literary  col- 
lege. For  this  rea.son,  it  is  essential  at  the 
start  to  regard  the  college  of  commerce  as  a 
technical,  rather  than  as  a  purely  cultural, 
school.  There  should  be,  in  fact,  the  same 
different'e  between  the  work  of  the  college  of 
commerce  and  the  literary  college,  that  there 
is  between  the  college  of  engineering  and 
pure  science.  Engineering  is  applied 
science,  and  commercial  education  consists 
of  applied  knowledge  of  various  and  sundry 
kinds. 

SOME    FOREIGN    EXAMPLES 

The  problem  before  the  college  of  cojii- 
merce  in  America  is  a  new  and  therefore  a 
difficult  one.  It  would,  therefore,  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  follow  the  lead  of  (tct- 
many  in  her  ]>resent  practice  of  establishing 
commercial  universities.      Some    two  vears 


ago,  commercial  courses  were  established  in 
the  university  of  Leipsic,  of  equal  standing 
with  the  other  university  courses.  Last  year 
a  great  commercial  university  was  establish- 
ed in  Hambur;-,  of  equal  rank  and  privilege 
with  the  other  great  German  universities, 
but  this  one  is  to  confine  its  work  wholly  to 
conuuercial  education.  Now  another  is  pro- 
jected for  Fra  ikfort  and  Magdeburg,  the 
latter  with  nineteen  full  professors,  besides 
the  necessary  srbordinate  instructional  force, 
and  the  necesspry  laboratories  and  museums. 
The  full  professorships  are  to  be  as  follows  : 

1.  Four  professors  of  mcjdern  languages  ; 
English,  French,  Russian  and  Spanish. 

2.  Two  professors  of  political  eccmomy, 
finance,  statistics,  etc. 

o.  Three  professors  of  commercial  law, 
including  comii  ercial  exchange,  liquidation, 
bankruptcy,  ndministration,  commercial 
Iiaper,  etc. 

4.  Two  professors  of  commercial  geogra- 
|ihy  and  historv. 

5.  Two  professors  of  insurance,  banking, 
etc. 

6.  Two  professors  of  technical  physics 
and  chemistry,  and  descriptive  natural  his- 
tory. 

7.  One  professor  of  state  and  personal 
rights. 

s.     One  prof.'ssor  of  commercial  relations. 

9.     Two  professors  of  mathematics. 

The  course  is  to  be  two  years  in  length. 

When  we  remember  that  the  students  com- 
ing to  these  schools  have  completed  the 
courses  in  eithei  the  literary  gymnasia,  or 
the  scientific,  or  "  real  "  schools,  which 
would  place  them  equal  to  those  who  have 
finished  the  sophcmore  year  in  our  Ameri- 
can colleges,  we  c.-'U  reilizethe  high  charac- 
ter of  the  work  given  in  these  new  German 
commercial  univeisitics.  The  students  are 
advised  to  spend  al  least  one  year  in  business 
before  entrance,  ands  while  in  the  schools, 
visits  are  made  to  factories  and  commercial 
houses,  with  the  instructors. 

The  oldest  of  th  jse  colleges  of  commerce 
in  Europe  are  th  se  at  Antwerp  and  at 
Vienna.  A  history  of  the  latter  and  a  des- 
cription of  its  work  was  given  in  the  Ocfo- 
berand  November  numbers  of  the  Fenm  vn- 
Artist  and  Busi  •jess  Eijuoator. 

AMiSRIt'AN  conditions 
In  America,  bi  cause  of  the  (irevalence 
everywhere  of  gi  od,  free  high  schools,  we 
can  obtain  an  abundant  supply  of  suitably 
prtjiared  young  men.  '/ur  college  courses 
also,  are  niways  four  years  m  length,  so  that 
this  length  of  t  me  spent,  after  graduating 
from  a  good  hi).h  school,  is  regarded  as  no 
hardship.  ^Ve  have  here  the  conditions  for 
inaugurating  courses  of  study  in  preparation 
for  a  business  life,  which  are  fully  the  equal 
of  the  best  of  such  schools  abroad.  Shall 
we  now  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity? 
Several  American  universities  have  already 
started  such  s.  ho'ds,  including  those  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Califor- 
nia, Chicago,  :'nd  Wisconsin.  As  the  writer 
visited  many  of  these  schools  abroad  in  1899, 
and  served  as  'hairman  of  the  committee  of 
the  faculty  in  the  university  of  Wisconsin,  in 
preparing  the  course  of  stuily  there,  he  will 
give  the  work  ;is  there  outlined  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  as  (  uibodying  his  ideas  of  what 
the  work  of  such  a  school  should  be.  He 
will  give  this  io  the  language  of  Dr.  William 
A.  Scott,  jirofessor  of  Economic  History  and 
Theory  in  the  university,  who  was  made 
director  of  the  new  school. 

WISCONSIN  UNIVERSITY    ASKS    FOR  BUSINESS 
COLLEGE    STUDENTS 

This  may  be  prefaced,  however,  by  saying 
that  we  require  the  student  to  take  a  general 
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course  in  boukkeeiiing  and  accounts  at  soiue 
one  of  the  business  colleges  of  the  country, 
of  accredited  standing,  either  before  he 
enters,  or  during  one  or  more  of  his  summer 
vacations.  This  work  will  not  be  given  in 
the  university.  In  this  way  we  hope  to  se- 
tabiish  intimate,  if  not  organic,  relations 
with  many  such  schools. 

FIVE  LINKS  OF  STIDY  ON   THE    NATURE  AND 

WORKING    OK     OUR     INDUSTRIAL 

oltfJANISM 

"  In  working  i>ut  its  programme  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  university  of  Wisconsin  asked  it- 
self the  ipiestioni  —  what  sorts  of  knowledge 
does  the  young  man  need  who  in  the  immedi- 
ate future  is  to  carry  to  a  successful  issue  the 
great  coiiiinercial  enterprises  of  the  United 
States  ?  Its  answer  to  this  question  is  in 
sulislance  as  follows  : 

I.  He  should  be  familiar  with  the  nature 
and  workings  of  the  industrial  organism  of 
which  he  is  to  be  a  part,  and  through  the 
manipulation  of  which  he  must  accomplish 
his  ends.  In  order  to  give  him  this  famil- 
iarity, the  following  five  lines  of  study  are 
offered  : 

1.  Courses  in  commercial  geograiihy 
which  deal  with  the  sources  and  distribution 
of  the  raw  materials  of  manufactures  and 
commerce,  the  present  location  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  manufacturing  indus- 
try, and  of  the  cheap  routes  of  commerce, 
and  the  circumstances  which  determine,  and 
from  time  to  time,  modify  their  localization. 

2.  Courses  in  Irausjiortation,  in  which 
the  student  studies  the  transportation  sys- 
tems of  the  most  important  countries  of  the 
world,  including  their  railroads,  canals,  and 
ocean  steamship  lines:  the  various  methods 
of  classitication  of  goods  for  transportation 
purposes,  e.uployed  in  different  countries: 
methods  of  rate-jnaking:  the  various  systems 
of  government  ownership  and  control;  con- 
solidation and  pooling:  traHic  organization, 
and,  in  particular,  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  transportation  system  of  the  United 
States. 

3.  Courses  in  money  and  banking,  which 
are  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  nature  and  functions  of  money  and 
banks:  the  monetary  systems  of  the  great 
commercial  nations:  the  laws  and  methods 
of  foreign  exchange;  the  various  kinds  of 
securities  which  are  used  in  international 
and  do  uestic  commerce:  stock  markets:  bi- 
metallism and  monometallism,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  currency  systems  of  the  chief 
cojuiuercial  nations. 

-1.  A  course  in  business  organization  and 
management,  which  mighr  perhaps  better 
be  described  as  a  course  in  private  adminis- 
tratiim,  to  distinguish  it  froju  the  courses  in 
public  adjuinistration  which  are  given  in  the 
departments  of  political  science  of  our  uni- 
versities. This  course  includes  a  study  of 
the  various  forms  of  business  organization, 
such  as  corporations,  partnerships,  private 
business  concerns  and  trusts;  the  organiza- 
tion of  couuuerce  in  its  various  branches,  in- 
cluding the  various  classes  of  middle  men 
and  the  uiarkets  for  various  sorts  of  jiroducts, 
and  the  methods  of  organization  and  man- 
agement of  ty|)ical  concerns  in  the  various 
lines  of  industry. 

0.  Courses  in  economics  and  economic 
history.  It  is  iuipossible  to  understand  exist- 
ing institution?  without  the  study  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  brought  them  into  exist- 
ence, and  which  from  tiuie  to  time  modify 
their  character  and  forms.  Hence  the  nec- 
essity of  courses  of  this  sort.  The  study  of 
economic  history  familiarizes  the  student 
with  the  actual  growth  and  development  of 
industrv,  while  the  studv  of  economics  re- 


veals to  him  the  principles  involved  and  the 
real  nature  of  the  forces  with  which  he  has 
to  deal.  In  these  courses  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  history  of  commerce  and  upon  the 
theories  which  have  inHuenced  and  still  affect 
the  commercial  policy  of  nations. 

PROCESSES   OF   PRODUCTION 

"  II.  Besides  a  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  workings  of  the  industrial  organism,  the 
prospective  merchant  should  be  familiar 
with  the  various  processes  through  which 
the  chief  articles  of  commerce  have  to  pass 
before  the)'  reach  their  Hnished  state.  This 
sort  of  knowledge  the  school  proposes  to 
furnish  in  the  form  of  courses  in  what  it 
calls  the  materials  of  commerce,  which 
courses  will  be  carried  on  in  connection 
with  a  commercial  museum.  The  university 
already  possesses  as  a  nucleus  for  such  a 
museum  about  6,000  economic  plants,  to- 
gether with  the  various  commodities  manu- 
factured from  them,  an  excellent  collection 
made  by  our  School  of  Pharmacy.  It  ex- 
pects to  enlarge  this  collection  in  the  imme- 
diate future,  and  hopes  to  be  able  soon  to 
equip  its  museum  with  samples  of  the  most 
iuiportant  articles  that  enter  into  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  The  courses  in  the 
materials  of  commei'ce  will  consist  of  a  study 
of  the  history  of  the  various',  commodities, 
from  the  raw  material  to  the  completed 
article,  and  will  include  a  study  of  the 
various  ])rocesses  and  forms  of  adulteratitm, 
of  the  qualities  of  goods,  the  costs  of  their 
manufacture,  etc. 

L.^W    COURSES 

"III.  A  knowledge  of  certain  branches 
of  law  is  now  a  desideratum  for  the  business 
man.  Accordingly  among  the  technical 
courses  of  the  school,  are  included  a  course 
in  the  commercial  law  of  the  United  States, 
courses  in  tariff'  legislation,  laws  pertaining 
to  labor,  capital,  corporations,  etc.,  and 
courses  in  the  commercial  law  of  various 
foreign  countries  with  which  the  United 
States  engages  in  commerce.  All  these  are 
8|iecial  courses  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  business  men  and  in  consequence  will 
not  be  so  detailed  and  technical  as  the 
courses  on  the  same  subjects  given  in  the 
law  school  for  prospective  lawyers. 

MODERN    LANGUAGES 

"  I\'.  The  man  who  expects  to  repre- 
sent an  American  business  house  in  a  foreign 
country  should  be  familiar  with  the  language 
which  his  customers  speak.  In  many  parts 
of  the  world  American  firms  are  now  at  a 
great  disadvantage.  Their  agents  lack  a 
knowledge  of  the  language,  and  are  obliged 
to  deal  with  their  customers  through  inter- 
preters or  by  means  of  printed  circulars  and 
announcements  translated  from  English. 
This  disadvantage  has  been  felt  to  such  an 
extent  that  foreign  agents  are  employed  in 
large  numbers  to  transact  business  for  .\mer- 
ican  houses.  It  seems  to  us  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  that  young  men  who  expect  to 
engage  in  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  in  the  immediate  future  should  be 
eijuipiied  with  at  least  one  foreign  language, 
and  we  have  accordingly  made  the  acijuisi- 
tion  of  a  reading,  writing,  and  speaking 
knowledge  of  French,  (TCrman  or  Spanish  a 
rei|uirement  in  our  School  of  Commerce. 
In  addition,  we  offer  instruction  during  the 
coming  year  in  Italian  and  Russian,  and 
have  so  arranged  our  courses  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  student  to  acquire  a  second  lan- 
guage if  he  so  desires.  In  the  instruction 
given  in  all  these  languages  especial  atten- 
tion is  devoted  to  commercial  correspondence 
and  business  and  legal  forms. 


PHYSICS    AND    CHEMISTRY' 

"V.  The  sciences  of  Physics  and  Chetn- 
istry  are  used  in  industry  in  such  a  variety 
of  forms  that  at  least  an  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  them  is  necessary  for  the  well-equip- 
ped business  man.  Our  course,  therefore, 
includes  a  year  of  work  in  each  one  of  these 
sciences.  The  course  in  physics  is  followed 
by  a  course  in  the  generation  and  transmis- 
sion of  power,  which  will  give  the  student 
such  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  applica- 
tion of  steam,  electricity,  and  water-power 
to  the  conduct  of  business  as  will  enable  him 
to  avoid  the  mistakes  in  the  expenditure  of 
"nergy  and  the  investment  of  capital  which 
have  so  frequently  wrecked  otherwise  prom- 
ising business  enterprises.  The  course  in 
chemistry  is  necessary  to  the  study  of  certain 
of  the  materials  of  commerce  mentioned 
above,  as  well  as  useful  in  a  thousand  ways 
which  cannot  be  anticipated. 

COURSES   FOR   CONSULAR   SERVICE 

"VI.  The  above  branches  of  study  are 
re(iuired  of  all  students  who  are  candidates 
for  the  degree,  no  matter  what  particular  lino 
of  business  they  expect  to  enter.  In  addi-_ 
tion  the  plan  of  the  school  includes  certain 
groups  of  courses  designed  to  furnish  prep- 
aration for  piirticular  lines  of  business.  For 
the  coming  year  we  offer  a  group  of  courses 
preparatory  to  the  cousidar  service.  This 
group  will  be  organized  and  conducted  by 
Hon.  .1.  <'.  Monagban,  who,  while  serving 
the  United  States  as  Consul  to  Germany 
during  the  last  twelve  years,  made  a  special 
stuily  of  commercial  education  in  Europe, 
and  is  well  equipped  in  every  way  to  fur- 
nish stu<lents  the  technical  instruction 
which  is  needed  for  the  consular  service. 
Our  plan  also  includes  the  organization  of  a 
group  of  courses  preparatory  to  the  banking 
business,  and  other  groups  designed  to  give 
students  the  technical  knowledge  necessary 
to  engage  in  commerce  in  the  orient,  in 
.South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  on 
the  continent  of  Europe. 

"  Such,  in  brief,  is  our  plan.  We  expect 
to  learn  much  from  the  experience  of  the 
present  year,  and  we  shall  doubtless  largely 
supplement  and  perhaps  modify  these 
courses  in  the  future.  For  the  present  they 
seem  to  us  the  best  that  can  be  devised  for 
the  purposes  in  view.  We  believe  that  a 
course  of  study  such  as  has  been  outlined 
will  possess  very  great  educational  value. 
It  will  be  accompanied  by  thorough  courses 
in  history,  economics,  political  science, 
mathematics,  and  English,  and  opportunity 
will  be  given  to  a  limited  extent  to  make 
elections  from  the  large  number  of  courses 
given  in  other  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

"At  Wisconsin  University  we  propose  to 
|ilace  this  new  course  in  commerce  on  the 
same  level  with  the  other  courses  in  the 
(Jollege  of  Letters  and  Science  and  Engi- 
neering, and  to  giant  to  the  student  who 
successfully  completes  it  a  b.accalaureate  de- 
gree. We  believe  that  the  educational 
value  of  the  course  will  be  in  no  respect 
inferior  to  that  of  any  other  course  given  in 
the  university,  and  in  the  correlation  of  the 
courses  and  the  methods  of  instruction  we 
e.x]iect  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
young  man  who  expects  to  do  business  on  a 
large  scale  needs  to  be  educated  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  term,  as  well  as  equipped  with 
the  technical  knowledge  which  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  business  requires." 

We  now  appn.ach  the  second  and  most 
difficult  problem  of  my  paper,  namely: 


I  have  outlined  above  what   I   crmsider  a 
fairly  good  course  of  study  for  a  young  man 
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who  expects  to  engage  in  business  in  a  large 
way.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  busi- 
ness itself,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  be 
learned  in  the  business.  The  school  cannot 
teach  business;  it  can  only  teach  the  things 
suited  to  its  methods  and  limitations,  things 
which  a  business  man  of  today  and  of  the 
future  should  know.  The  question  now  is, 
in  what  kind  of  school  can  these  subjects 
best  be  taught,  and  under  what  auspices 
should  the  instruction  be  administered  ?  In 
Europe  nearly  all  of  these  higher  colleges 
of  commerce  are  maintained  on  an  inde- 
pendent footing,  entirely  separate  from  all 
other  schools:  they  usually  have  a  triide 
support  from  the  state,  the  city  in  which 
the  school  is  located,  and  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  or  board  of  trade  of  that  city. 
Their  best  work  probably  lies  in  the  teach- 
ing of  foreign  languages  and  in  the  travel- 
ing scholarships  they  maintain.  Thus  the 
brightest  graduates  are  sent  abroad  at  grad- 
uation, to  the  country  of  their  choice,  and 
iiiaintained  for  two  or  three  years,  where 
they  aci|uire  a  greater  familiarity  with  the 
language,  the  resources,  and  the  opportuni- 
ties for  trade  with  their  native  country. 
They  are  required  to  send  to  the  school 
well-studied  reports  upon  these  luatlere,  and 
these  are  published  in  a  way  quite  similar 
to  our  consular  reports.  The  school  at 
Antwerp  maintains  ten  such  traveling  schol- 
arships, each  of  a  value  of  $1,000.00.  I  did 
not  conclude,  from  my  study  of  uiany  of 
these  schoiils,  that  the  instruction  iu  the 
majority  of  them  was  of  a  very  superior 
order,  or  that  the  courses  of  study  were  very 
broad  or  fundauiental.  They  seemed  tu  be 
engaged  in  teaching  practical  details  rather 
than  fundamental  principles.  However,  I 
did  not  visit  the  one  at  Vienna,  the  one  at 
Leipsic  in  connection  with  the  University 
was  just  instituted,  and  the  new  one  at 
Hamburg  had  not  yet  been  established. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  a  few  of 
these  superior  ones,  I  think  we  can  readily 
improve  upon  the  colleges  of  commerce  of 
Euiope. 

THK    IDEAL    AMERICAN    I'OLI.EfiK    OF 
COMMERCE 

Probably  the  ideal  higher  college  of  com- 
merce in  this  country  would  be  a  richly 
endowed  school,  located  in  the  business 
center  of  one  of  our  largest  sea-coast  cities,  in 
connection  with  a  commercial  museum  sim- 
ilar to  that  in  Philadelphia  (which,  by  the 
Wliy,  has  not  its  equal  for  commercial  uses 
in  all  Europe).  In  order  to  have  all  the 
chairs  filled,  however,  by  great  masters,  the 
faculty  would  have  to  be  large,  and  the  run- 
ning expenses  would  be  very  great.  The 
regular  work,  leading  to  graduation  in  a 
specified  time,  as  four  years,  should  be  day- 
school  work,  while  a  night  school  should  be 
maintained  for  persons  engaged  through  the 
day.  The  cost  of  maintaining  such  a  school 
with  an  adequate  faculty,  would  be  at  least 
$IOO,UOO  a  year.  This  would  mean,  with 
the  present  low  rates  of  interest,  a  productive 
endowment  of  at  least  83,000,000,  besides  a 
permanent  investment  in  land,  buildings, 
museums,  equipment,  etc.  As  no  provision 
has  as  yet  been  made  for  such  a  school,  and 
as  none  of  our  large  cities  are  likely  to 
donate  such  large  sums  to  this  jinrpose.  and 
as  a  union  of  state,  municipality,  and 
private  associations  is  quite  unknown  in 
this  country,  it  seems  we  must,  for  the 
present  at  least,  rely  upon  the  great  uni- 
versities for  this  new  kind  of  technical  edu- 
cation. And  these  seem  now  inclined  to 
enter  this  field.  They  have  long  included 
departments  of  applied  natural  and  mathe- 
matical science,  in  their  colleges  of  engi- 
neering, and  there  would  seem  to  be  no  good 


reason  why  they  should  not  now  establish 
departments  of  applied  commercial  science 
in  colleges  of  commerce. 

SCHOOLS    OK    COMMERCE     IN     UNIVERSITIES 

If  these  universities  will  set  the  i)attern 
by  establishing  these  higher  schools  of  com- 
merce as  equal  and  co-ordinate  departments 
with  their  other  college  courses,  it  will  ti^x 
in  the  minds  of  our  people  for  all  time  the 
significance  and  meaning  of  a  "college  of 
commerce"  education,  and  of  the  degree 
Bachelor  of  Commerce,  (B.  C.,)  or  better, 
Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science,  (B.  C,  8.,) 
which  does  not  look  and  sound  quite  so 
antiquated.  On  the  whole  this  would  seem 
to  be  the  best  and  safest  method  of  starting 
the  work  in  this  country.  It  will  at  least 
hold  the  work  to  a  high  level,  even  if  it  be 
not  so  practical,  or  technical,  at  first,  as  it 
should  be.  The  technical  features  of  this 
work  will  be,  of  necessity,  a  matter  of 
growth  and  development  and  will  require 
time.  Our  critics  must  be  patient  with  us 
for  a  few  years.  We  have  now  neither 
books  nor  teachers  in  the  field  of  school  in- 
struction in  the  ways  and  means  of  the 
business  world.  These  must  be  made,  or 
rather  they  must  be  grown:  and  what  is 
great  and  permanent  is  always  of  slow 
growth. 

WHAT    IS    IN    A    NAME 

I  think  I  have  made  it  clear  that  this 
college  of  commerce  is  something  quite  dif- 
ferent from  even  the  best  commercial  or 
business  colleges  of  this  country,  as  we  now 
know  them.  If  so,  it  should  have  a  dis- 
tinctive name.  -\s  the  natural  name  for 
such  a  school,  "  commercial  college,"  had 
already  been  appropriated,  we  were  driven 
to  the  use  of  the  more  in<lirect  term,  "  Col- 
lege of  Commerce."  It  is  to  be  hoped  this 
slightly  different  term  will  be  allowed  to 
stand  for  this  higher  kind  of  commeicial 
education,  and  that  it  will  not  be  adopted 
by  any  institution  offering  less  than  four 
years  of  work,  of  a  college  grade,  under  the 
most  competent  instructors,  and  with  the 
requisite  laboratory  and  museum  equipment. 

THE     VALUE     OF     A     COMMERCIAL     MISEIM 

This  last  re(iuirement  I  consider  absolutely 
essential  to  give  to  the  study  of  materials  a 
significance  and  a  concrete  meaning.  In 
such  a  museum  should  be  found  all  the  more 
common  articles  of  commerce,  of  the  usual 
grades,  in  all  the  various  stages  of  manu- 
facture in  which  it  is  shipped  and  sold,  and 
alongside  of  these  the  adulterants  and  the 
adulterated  products  which  are  sold  as  the 
real  article  to  those  who  do  not  know  any 
better.  This  exhibit  should  include  samples 
of  all  the  textile  fibres,  and  the  various 
grades  of  each,  and  also  the  mixtures 
and  adulterants  commonly  employed.  Also 
the  more  common  classes  of  woven  goods 
and  other  finished  products  made  from 
these;  laces,  hand  and  machine  made:  the 
various  metals  and  their  products;  woods 
and  their  products;  fuels;  natural  and  veg- 
etable oils,  their  adulterants,  and  their 
fraudulent  substitutes:  sugars  and  syrups: 
coffees,  teas,  and  spices:  clays  and  their 
manufactured  products;  cements,  portland 
and  natural;  drugs  and  medicines;  skins, 
furs,  and  leathers;  [ligments  and  -paints; 
these  and  a  thousand  other  things  should  be 
kejit  in  all  their  leading  <'ommercial,  true 
and  fraudulent,  forms,  in  this  coimuercial 
museum,  which  should  be  a  part  of  the 
working  plant  of  the  new  college  of  com- 
merce. Not  that  every  student  would  be 
taught  concerning  all  these  things,  but  if  he 
was   interested   in  a   particular  liiie  of  pro- 


ducts  he  could  here  fortify  himself  against 
imposition  by  unscrupulous  dealers. 

WHAT   THE   TIMES   DEMAND 

But  I  think   I  have  said  enough  to  show: 

1.  That  the  tiiues  demand  on  the  |>art  of 
young  American  business  men  a  higher  and 
broader  kind  of  education  than  has  been 
obtainable  hitherto  in  this  country. 

•J.  That  this  kind  of  education  should  be 
of  a  high  college  or  university  grade,  and 
th;it  it  shoujd  include  certain  subjects,  a 
technical  knowledge  of  which  is  essential  to 
a  successful  business  career,  and 

3.  That  schools  for  teaching  these  sub- 
jects can  at  this  time  be  most  wisely  started 
under  the  aus]>ices  of  our  great  universities. 


ebaracter  €nduretb  Forever 

DECEMBEK.  UT.  1900. 

E.  E.  GAVI.OKL>,  Ueverlv.  Mass. 

Khiexu  GAVLiiKD:  The  December  nuiii- 
l)er  of  the  P.-A.  c\:  B.  E.  did  not  reach  me 
until  vesterdav.  It  is  on  excellent  numlier 
;ill  through,  but  the  thiui;  tliat  pleased  me 
most  was  \-our  editorial  on  the  importance 
..f  tiuiracter  in  .uir  teachiui;.  I  hold  that 
theschd.il  that  fails  to  give  its  students  a 
hiiih  ideacif  character  and  right  living  has 
mi-irabl\  failed  to  do  its  dutv.  It  matters 
not  h..\ihii_di  inav  bo  the  Tiicntal  attain- 
ments of  it-  i.opil-.  il  tlir>  .1..  not  art  lofty 
conception- oi  li,io.-t\  mii.I  iHuitv  thevar'e 
in  danger..!  ni..i:,l  1  ..n  ik  in  ]  .t,  %  ,  to,- «'lucli 
the  teacher-  u  ill  one  da  v  be  ri--i.on-ible.  I 
fear  that  ton  often  we  are  anxious  to  have 
the  students  get  over  a  great  deal  of  ground 
instead  of  first  laying  the  foundations  of 
character  firm  and  deep.  Knowledge  will 
vanish  awav,  but  character  must  endure 
forever.  We  need  more  editorials  like  the 
one  mentioned  above,  and  nu)re  teachers 
who  realize  their  diit^- along  this  liiie,  ^iid 
who  will  live  and  act  accordingly.  Give  us 
more  and  still  more.  Yours  truly, 

I.  H.  Cakothers. 

Principal  C.unl.  Uept.  .Mt.  Pleasant.  la., 
Acadcmv. 


THe  puicKest  memod  in  me  World  '^fni;' 

juiilltK.n  im-thod  111  tile  w.irid.  or  the'se.i  .-t   n!    Kiipnl  Ad- 
have  it     BOSTON  PEN  ART  CO.,  OEPT,   P,  SOOTH  BOSTON,   MASS. 

■'■:^--^3^~\/    ' ^^                            ARTIST 

S^^frliCl-^r^)    MT.  MORRIS  COLLEGE. 

vS-'^^i-i.^^^^-^^^^-^                  MT.  MORRIS,  ILL. 

CARD  WRITING  A  SPECIALTY. 

Business  Correspondence.    A   practical  coui-se 
uglu  Ijy  mail      Circular  fre- 


J.  D.  Long,  Boulder,  Colorado. 


WE  1NT80DOCE  ---,-:;l 

nil  kinds  ot  scluiol  lu-opt-rty  !■ 
tial.  ■lelin..;  reas-onable  Tin  I- 
and  School  Property  Ej-rhamjr 

AMERICAN  col  I 
Cvimhpiland,  Md 


rriD  CAI'C  One-li.ilf  interest  in  a  well 
rUn  OALt  established  and  prosper- 
*  **"■  ■«*•»»»  (jyg  school  in  a  city  of 
40,000.  Most  centrallv  located  of  any  college  in 
America.  Well  advertised.  Present  enrollment 
over  400.  Receipts  present  school  vear  will  reach 
$18,000.  College  valued  at  $1,5,000  $.'5,000  down, 
balance  to  suit  purchaser.  Failing  health  neces- 
sitates early  sale.    Address, 

"  IHVESTMEKT," 
Care  Penman--^rtist  and  Business  Educator. 
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Ccssons  in  Uertical  Ulriting, 

BY  J.  S.  ?IEKK[r.L,  SUHT.   PENMANSHIP  AND  DRAWING,  UKBAXA,   (().,)   PrBLIC  SCHOOES 

In  mukiiig  tiiy  bow  to  the  readers  of  the  PENMAN  Aktist  AND  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  I 
have  no  apologies  to  ofter  and  no  hobbies  to  ride,  Init  merely  to  add  luy  mite  to  the  cause 
of  Practical  Writing  as  it  pertains  to  Public  School  work  under  present  conditions. 

In  this  lesson  will  be  found  the  capital  and  small  letters  and  figures,  such' as  we  have 
used  in  the  school  room  and  have  not  found  them  wantitig.  These  are  given  for  study  and 
as  a  basis  for  future  lessons.  They  are  not  intended  to  he  followed  implicitly  throtighout 
all  after  life  but  are  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  an  individual  style. 

1  should  not  think  much  of  a  pupil  who,  ever  after  receivng  instruction  continued  to 
follow  and  practice  exactly  as  he  was  taught.  No  good  business  writer  ever  does.  No 
progressive  teacher  ever  does.  We  tnust  adopt  (adapt)  writing  to  suit  our  individual 
tastes  and  the  general  make-up  of  our  physical  differences  jufet  as  much  as  we  would 
solve  problems,  demonstrate  propositions  or  cluxise  a  trade  to  our  liking. 

As  to  position,  that  has  been  illustrated  so  often  tluit  I  need  only  say  in  this  connection 
that  r  recommend  the  position  with  the  paper  directly  in  front  of  the  body  and  the  ruled 
lines  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  desk.  Bend  at  the  hips  just  enough  to  permit  both  arms  to 
rest  on  .the  desk,  holding  the  pen  in  the  usual  manner,  letting  the  holder  point  somewhere 
between  the  elbow  and  shoulder.    A  good,  free  movement  may  thus  be  secured. 

The  person  who  establishes  a  good  writing  on  this  plan  will  be  enabled  to  write  reason- 
ably well  under  almost  any  condition,  and  to  this  end  we  must  labor,  as  even  the  poorest 
school-room  conditions  are  often  far  superior  to  many  of  the  conditions  under  which 
writing  must  be  done.  /•  «•  >IKRRlI-r„ 

Urbana,  (). 


Heaular  Periodicals 

rZ/e  Steiiogruijlicr,  Philadelplii 
TJie  PrnctiCHl  Age,  Moline,  111. 
The  Anieiicun  Uliintrfitor,  Scr; 
The   Publisher'H   Uiiide,  150  Nassau    St. 
N.  V. 
Science  and  IiHlnatrj-,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Spare  Time  Stiidj;  Washington.  U.  C. 
Western  Penman,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
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Journals  Keeeived 

.Spare  Time  Studj-,  Washington,  I).  C. 
Tlie  Tack,  Storm  Lake,  Iowa. 

Tije  Danville  Business  and  Shartlinnd 
College  Juurnal.  Danville.  111. 

Williams'  Business  Cnllegc  JmiriiHl. 
Oskosh,  Wisconsin. 

The  youth,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Shorthand  for  Ererjhodj^,  Topeka,  Kan. 

The  Oberlin  Business  College  -YeH-s, 
Oberlin,Ohio. 

The  Southern  .Sfut/eut,  Abbeville,  Ga. 

Utica  Business  Institute  Journal 
Utica,  N.  V. 

The  Educational  News,  Elkhart.  Ind. 

Youth   and  Success,   Birmingham,   Ala. 

Hoffman's  Business  Educator,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Tlie  Quill,  New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

Tlie  Butte  Business  Educator,  Butte, 
Montana. 

The  Great  Western  Business  College 
Journal,  Concordia,  Kans. 

The  .School  Talk,  Owatonna,  Minn. 

A^eH^  Era,  Salina,  Kans. 

McKee's  Shorthand  >lagazine.  ButTalo. 
New  York. 

Peirce  School  Alumni  Journal.  Phila 
delphia.  Pa. 

The  Journal.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  Northwestern  Business  College 
Journal.   Madison,  Wis. 

The  Business  Educator,  Adrian,  Mich. 

The  California  Educator,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

Heald's  College  Journal,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Polytechnic  /i;;.s/i)f.s,s  Culh-ge  Journal. 
(Jakland,  Cal. 


Specimens  Received 

John  A.  McAUen,  proprietor  McAUen's 
Business  College,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  favored 
us  with  a  unique  holidav  card,  for  which  we 
i-xtend  thanks. 

Miss  Louise  B.  Rusk,  supervisor  of  writing 
and  draw  ing  in  the  South  Charleston,  Ohio, 
public  schools,  favored  us  with  a  bouquet 
of  roses  in  water  color  form,  which  not 
onl\'  HTeatU-  pleased  ve  editors,  Imt  demon- 
strated that  Miss  Rusk  is  an  artist  of  con- 
siderable abilitj'.  She  is  an  artist  as  well  as 
a  teacher  of  art.  She  believes  in  practicing 
that  which  she  preaches. 

A  creditable  specimen  of  penmanship,  ex- 
ecuted at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  was  received 
from  C.  D.  Phelps,  Lone  Oak,  Tex. 

yuite  a  skillfully  written  letter  in  the  or- 
namental style  w'as  received  from  M.  H. 
Mcttetal,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

K.  C.  Bav,  Akron,  Ohio,  favored  us  with  a 
^.pecimen '  of  rapid  business  writing  that 
compares  favorably  with  the  better  grade 
of  specimens  received  at  this  ofSce. 

L.  C.  Vannah,  Bradford,  Me.,  recently 
favored  us  with  a  specimen  of  business  pen- 
manship, which  in  style  and  execution  is 
very  practical  indeed. 

R.  L.  Dickensheets,  Boulder,  Colo.,  favored 
this  ofBce  with  some  skillfully  written 
cards  and  combinations. 

C.  G.  Prince,  Baltimore,  Md.,  sent  photo 
of  some  round  hand  which  reveals  that  he 
is  quite  an  expert  in  this  line  of  work  as 
well  as  in  free-hand  script. 

J.  A.  McDonald,  Albany,  Ind.,  submits  a 
specimen  of  rapid  writing  executed  at  the 
rate  of  about  thirtvwordsa  Miinnte,  original 
composition  and  all,  and  it  is  very  legible. 

The  wheel  of  progress  given  last  month  on 
page  138,  was  executed  by  Harry  Taylor,  one 
of  Mr.  Welker's  pupils,  and  not  by  Mr.  W., 

as  stated. 

Some  of  the  most  accurate  and  beautiful 
vertical  writing  that  has  been  received 
lately  came  from  A.  G.  Wilson,  Westbrook, 
Maine. 

A.  Hagenson,  Rochester,  Mitni.,  fav(»red 
u^  with  «.iiiie  verv  well  written  cards.  He 
ha- till  iiKitiri;il  in  him  to  make  one  of  the 
lini-l  piiiiiii  n  111  ..nr  ciiuntrv.  He  also  en 
cl.-.-.l  111-  -111,-,  ril.tiou  to 'tlie  PBNJIA.N 
.■\kTl?,l    .\-Mi  IU:>1-SESS  EUUC.\T<1R. 

T.  E.  Irw  in,  of  the  Northwestern  Business 
College,  Spokane,  Wash.,  sent  a  number  of 
cards  w  ritten  in  a  dashy  hand  that  shows 
considerable  ability. 


MAIL  ORDER  PEOPLE. 


Ill  iiiiK    I    Kill"    "I  I'euta.  10  gross  »4..iO. 
.-,iit'i..~-!IM,   iiiiifr.i^SS.',.     Wi-itp 

J.  D.  JOHNSTON  CO.,  Newport,  R.  I. 


OUR  GREATEST  OFFER. 


'  BOSTON  PEN  JRT  CO.,  S.  BOSTON,  MASS 


spoiuleace  taught  personally  h 
:ard  brings  full  particulars. 
I.  D.  Long.  Boulder.  Colorado. 


WANTED!  -^  first-class  (malel  teacher  of  the 
Dement-Pitnianic  System  of  Shorthand,  and  the 
"Touch  System"  of  Typewriting.  Must  be  an 
enthusiastic,  energetic,  progressive  gentleman, 
who  can  furnish  .\  No.  1  references.  Prefer  one 
who  would  eventually  like  to  become  a  one-half 
owner  of  one  of  the  finest  equipped  bus 
leges  in  New  England.  Thir  --  "  --i-' 
lion  and  this  opportunity  ii 
the  RIGHT  party. 

Address, 

"  DEMENT  PITMAMC," 

Care  Zanek  &  Bloskr, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


SHORTHAND    BY    MAIL. 

Our  students  SUCCEED  !  They  are 
trained  that  way !  First  Lesson 
Complete  for  a  two-cent  stamp. 

OHIO  OUSINESS  INSTiTOTE,  Goiumbus,  0. 


6ocd  Jirt  In  T11u$tratioti  — 

Ulbat  It  TSr  ffotv  to  Kecognize,  £niov»  and  Tipprcciate  It 

The  accompanying  iUuj^tratioii  appeared  in  "Woodland  and  Wild,"  a  book  published  in  London  in  1868.  The 
original  was  painted  and  then  reproduced  by  the  process  known  as  copper-plate.  The  one  presented  here  was 
photo-engraved  from  the  copper-plate  print. 

Some  art  appeals  to  the  intellect— some  to  the  heart.  This  is  a  message  calculated  to  appeal  Ut  one's  sym- 
pathy. How  cruel  we  instinctively  tliink  must  be  the  one  who  would  w(tnnd  such  an  innocent  and  beautiful 
creature  ! 

Pain  and  exhaustion  are  depicted  in  uplifted  head,  extended  wings,  and  prostrate  body.  The  dark  clouds 
and  streaks  of  light  suggest  the  tragic  and  awful.  The  drawing  reveals  furiii.  clor.  and  texture  tn  a  inarkrd 
degree.     Hold  it  at  ami  s  length  to  see  how  real  it  appears. 


"^^^"^  -'^^^no.ir  ::::>^.  7^^, . .  v- . ... .  ma^^l 


To  Lovers  of  Truly  Elegant  Plain,  Ornamental  and  Artistic  Penmanship 

greeting: 

S.  C.  Malone,  Author  of  the  heading  of  this  advertisement,  as  well  as  the  Author  of  some  of  the  most  original  and  elegant  engrossing  to  be  found 
in  America,  lakes  pleasure  in  announcing  to  the  friends  and  patrons  of  Penmanship  ana  Art.  that  he  is  ahout  to  publish  for  a  period  of  one  veak 
ONLY,  each  month,  a  Penman's  Magazine  to  be  known  as 

MALONE'S  INTERNATIONAL  MAGAZINE  OF  PENMANSHIP  AND  ART. 

This  Magazine  will  represent  in  Zinc-etching  and  Half-tone  reproductions,  all  of  Mr.  Maloue's  M;isl.-ipieees  in  Album  and  framed  resolution 
work,  which  represent  twenty-three  years  of  close  and  most  careful  work,  and  many  thousands  of  dollars  cost  of  production . 

The  first  number  with  'its  elegant  title  page,  and  a  half-tone  reproduction  from  Mr.  Malone's  .Vdmiral  Dewey  Testimonial,  which  has  "•  "•- 
time  a  place  in  the  National  Museum  in  Washington,  D.  C  ,  and  which  cost  One  Thousand  Dollars,  will  be  to  any  subscriber  to  the  Magazine 
the  entire  year's  subscription,  to  say  nothing  of  the  several  other  pages  of  Album  Work.  Alphabets.  Offhand  Hourishing.  designing  of  borders,  panel: 
handsome  initial  letters,  etc.  There  will  be  absolutely  no  space  given  to  advertising.  Each  of  the  twenty-four  pages  will  be  devoted  to  the  very  higbe: 
class  of  pen-and  ink  work  with  neat  and  appropriate  letter  press  instruction.  The  subscription  price  of  the  Magazine  will  be  S13.00  for  the  year,  an 
no  subscriptions  will  be  received  after  March  'iO.  1901.  The  first  issue  to  be  ready  for  mailing  on  April  20.  1901.  To  all  who  send  ten  dollars  befoi 
Feb.  20.  1901.  a  receipt  will  be  mailed  in  full  for  the  twelve  numbers  of  the  magazine.  Ssnd  money  by  P.  O.  Money  Order  or  by  Registered  Mai 
Address  all  communications  to 


rth 


S.     C.     MALONE,     ARTIST-PENMAN, 


NO.     5     NORTH     CHARLES    STREET, 


BALTIMORE,    MD. 


q|pdfv€^@brurum-£i!4i!it  and  (^u^^nd^&iiifiatcrr^^^^ 


Cessons  in  Enarossina— by  f).  Ul.  Kibbe,  181  Cremont  Street,  Boston,  mass.— number  Six. 

This  style  cif  marking  will  be  found  iisefel  for  directing  packages,  engrossing  lists  of  names  and  filling  in  diplomas  when 
something  a  little  stronger  than  script  and  not  as  expensive  as  German  or  old  English  text  is  desired.  Hold  the  paper  so  that  the 
lines  are  parallel  with  the  edge  of  the  table.  Three  gnide  lines  are  needed :  top,  head  and  base.  Make  the  capitals  three-eighths  and 
the  uiiniraum  letters  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  high  for  orditiary  practice.  Japan  or  any  ink  will  answer  while  learning  the  forrasj 
but  for  engrossing  use  India  ink. 


There  lia.<  been  c|iiite  ^onie  discussion  wli.\-  vertical  writing  was  iliscardcd  in  the  -\ew  York  Public  Schools.  The  reason 
is  not  hard  to  And  if  the  faults  of  the  existing  systems  are  cl.)sely  looked  into.  Primarily,  the  sizes  of  the  mininumi  letters 
are  too  large,  entailing  a  waste  of  energy  and  time  in  the  execution  of  the  same.  What  is  practical  writing?  Legibility  is  the 
first  essential:  the  only  other,  speed.  No  one  questions  the  plainness  of  vertical  writing  — the  utility  of  it  begins  and  ends 
with  that  statement.  The  most  difHcult  form  to  draw,  or  make,  is  a  circle;  one  of  the  easiest,  an  oval.  Vertical  writing  is 
based  upon  the  circle  — slanted  on  the  oval,  the  forms  of  which  can  vary  much  in  their  proportionate  widths  and  lengths; 
whereas,  circles  must  be  true  to  a  standard.  Vertical  writing  nmst  be  vertical,  vary  five  degrees  to  either  side  of  the  perpen- 
dicular, and  the  effect  is  like  a  damaged  picket-fence.  Slanted  writing  can  vary  ten  degrees  and  the  difference  is  barely 
perceptible,  for  it  takes  an  e-xperienced  eye  to  judge  lines  drawn  on  a  62  or  52  degree  slant.  The  position  of  the  paper  in 
relation  to  the  right  fore-arm  determines  speed  in  quite  a  degree;  it  should  be  at  a  right  angle,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  entire 
forearm,  so  as  to  have  al)Solute  control  of  the  base  line  of  the  writing,  when  the  fore-arm  is  being  moved  to  the  right,  in  the 
formation  of  letters  — the  elbow  being  prac-  tically  at   rest.    Now,  whichever   direction 

lines  are  most  easily  made  in,  i;p  and down,  clear  across  the  page  without  lift- 
ing the  elhov.-,  that  ciirvctinij  is  tJit;  best  UlbV  UCrtlCal  failed  .s7aH(  for  the  individual.  This  fact  admits 
of  no  argument.  The  tendency,  or  the  habit,  of  nearly  all  vertical  writers,  is  to 
rest  on  the  wrist —  therebv  checking  the  1  Tliis  paper  is  from  one-  wlio  has  motion  of  the  fore-arm  — thus  inviting  the 
use  of  the  fingers  in  the  formation  of  let-  nllnyTwo  deUdes  -  from^o'n"  who  '<^''*-  Legibility  being  the  first  requisite, 
an  extreme  slant  cannot  be  tolerated,  but  is  amply  able  to  speak  from  experi-  there  is  plenty  of  choosing  between  52  and 
90  degrees,  and  any  writing  on  any  of  the           ence  anil  observation —Editors.]                intermediate    slants   is   just   as    legible   as 

vertical  writing,  if   the   letters   are  as  well executed.    The  main  root  of  the  evil  of  bad 

writing   is    the    lack    of    instruction  — com  mon-sense    instruction.     The    educational 

authorities,  as  a  unit,  believe  children  can  learn  writing  l>y  themselves —  they  furnish  the  pupils  with  copy-books,  and  a 
miscellaneous  lot  of  pens,  with  which  an  expert  couldn't  do  good  work,  and  let  it  go  at  that.  How  much  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  would  the  average  pupil  acquire  under  similar  conditions?  If  one  of  fifty  became  proficient,  it  would  be  because 
he  arose  above  circumstances;  just  so  in  writing— he  could  be  deemed  an  accident.    The  average  pupil  in  the  public  school 

writes  three  to  four  lines  during  the  writing  period.     H'ritt'H,  did  I  say?     !     .    That  period  he  properly 

considers  playtime.  He  should  be  so  drilled  that  tiro  ijaices  of  fools-cap  filled  with  writing  would  be  the  result.  Fifty 
thousand  good  writers  are  anmially  turned  out  by  business-training  schools,  where  good  writing  is  made  a  feature.  The 
other  good  writers  are  self-taught;  they  got  their  good  writing  by  individual,  hard,  work,  after  quitting  school;  when  they 
awoke  to  the  realization  that  starts  in  the  business  world  are  made  easier  liy  commercial  writing  -  writing  that  is  plain, 
r:ipid,  and  compact.  TSETSE. 


Publications  Heeeived 


Will  iii;iku  FIRST-CLASS  BOOK- 
KEEPER   of   vou    in    six    weeks 
for     C  J    or    RETIJRN    MOHEY; 
<\is     M>  J    tanee  and  experience 
immaterial;   may  tind  good  PO- 
SITION lor  you.  too;  placed  pn- 
tiil   at  S"-')  weekly   Iiecember  10; 
at   $21  weekly  .lantiaiy  ■/.     Save  tUs  and 
J.  H.  GOODWIN.  Expert  Acconntant, 
Room  742.  I2IS  Broadway,  Hew  York. 
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THE  BEST  PENPLOER.  ;.: 


BOSTON  PEN  JRT  CO.,  S.  BOSION,  MASS. 
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CLEVELAND,  0. 

YOURSELF 

DRAWING. 

Our  new  illustrated  i 
five  Drawing  will  te 
introductory   price, 
further  particulars 
quest. 

LAMSON  &  CAR 

621   SOC.  FOR  Sav, 

"  Actual  Business  Exchange 
Hoffman,  published  by  the 
Metropolitan  Publishing  Co.. 
Wisconsin. 

This  course  seems  to  have  the  correct 
foundation  for  an  extensive  actual  business 
practice.  The  main  features  area  thoroitgh 
check-system;  the  handling  of  all  commer- 
cial papers  in  a  real  estate  and  insurance 
office,  and  through  the  entire  course  the 
subject  of  ce>rrespondence  is  ititroduced,  so 
that  this  valuable  branch  receives  theory 
and  practice  combined.  Another  thing  we 
notice  is  an  etTort  te>  get  a  "  corner  "  on  corn 
and  wheat.  The  terms  for  a  sample  copy 
are  fifty  cetits.  with  privilege  to  return  after 
e.xamii'iatlon.     CompIimentar>'  if    adopted. 

"  Yoctim's  Complete  Directory  of  Business 
Schools."  bv  the  School  ;uid  Office  Specialty 
■  ■  le  puli- 


Business  Correspondence  taught  by  mail.  Cir- 
cular free  to  home  students  who  want  to  im- 
prove their  letter  writing. 

J.  D.  Long,  Boulder,  Colorado. 
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"  TOU  C  H  ART  or  Practical  Typewriting:" 
bv  the  all-finger  method,  etc.,  by  Bates  Tor- 
rey,  F.  S.  Webster  &  Co..  332  Congress  St., 
Boston,  Mass.,  is  a  ver5*  extensive  book  of 
157  pages.  It  is  profusely  illu.s,trated  by 
diagrams  and  pictures,  showing  position, 
key-beiards,  fingering,  etc.  A  large  portion 
of  "the  bo<»k  is  printed  in  tvpe-writer  tvpe 
and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  subject  of  type- 
writing bA'  this  new  and  iniprtjved  method 
is  well  set'  forth  for  the  learner. 


The  Best,  Most  Complete,  and 
Practical  Course  in  Actual 
Business  Bookkeeping.  jt,^^jt 

THEKE  IS  .\BSt)LUTELY  NOTH- 
ING LIKE  IT  PUBLISHED.  It  is  a 
MONEY  SA\EK  and  BlSl.NESS 
PKODl'CEh!.  Supplies  a  l.iiigfelt 
want.  It  is  the  KKiHT  TlllXti  at 
the  rij?ht  time   and    IS    .^l.\Kl\(i 


HIT."     It  is    the    I'K 
make  PRACTICAL  Hi  > 

NOTE:— Sample  Copy, 
ilege  for  examination  a: 

-       -' — refu 


iPl-: 
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days;  money  refuneled.  Cennpli- 
mentary  if  adopted.  Costs  j-ou  nothing 
either  way.    Correspondence  solicited. 

Hofrmann-inetropoiitaii  PuDiistiino  Go. 

43  METROPOLITAN  BLOCK,  MILWAOKEE,  WIS. 
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All  rights  reserve.!.     In.  niii:.-, ,,..■„  i-  v  ,-....  ...-ly  prosecuted 

Fifty  Uullar<  in  G.ild  and  this  Diploma  free  to  the  "Class  of  111"  sendins  "^  tl'e  In-st   class  picture,    send  for 
instructio.^  to  class  and  photoerapher.-This  is //2e  diploma  of  the  new  century.    The  price  is  very  low.    Otie  hun- 
dred or  more  persons,  can   be  successfully   shown   in   the  group.    Full  size  of  this  diploma  is  lSx'.;4. 
Published  only  by  SHKPI\\KD  A  CO  ,  Columbus,  C 


Qlp9hii^wtKxn,-&jXi)^  and  Q\n)iiuit^  Qduaakr^^^ 


Cettering  and  Designitia 

number  One 

BY  E.   I..   BROWN,  ROCKLANP.  ME. 


Coniiiiercial  designing  pays,  and  tlie 
young  penman  who  directs  some  of  his 
energies  in  tliis  direction  will  never  have 
cause  to  regret  it.  A  designer  must,  of 
course,  be  able  to  produce  a  good  work  in 
order  to  command  high  prices  and  keep 
busy.  In  this  vocation,  as  in  all  others,  the 
room  is  large  at  the  top. 

We  shall  include  in  these  lessons  a  great 
variety  of  designs  for  vari<ius  purposes,  in- 
cluding diploma,  catalogue  work,  advertis- 
ing matter,  etc.  Initials,  head  and  foot 
pieces,  and  other  embellishments  will  be 
given  attention. 

OUTFIT 

.Some  coarse  and  fine  pens,  paper  or  card- 
board with  a  smooth  surface,  and  some 
good  black  ink  (India  ink  always  preferred  i, 
a  drawing  board  and  square.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last  articles,  this  outfit  can 
be  procured  at  almost  any  stationery  store. 
The  drawing  board  and  square  can  be  oV)- 
tained  of  dealers  in  draughtsman's  sup- 
plies. A  joiner  can  make  these  articles  at 
small  cost.  They  are  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, but  they  are  very,  very  useful,  and 
are  used  by  all  designers. 

TORCH  AND  WREATH 

Symbol  of  glory  and  enlightenment. 
First  draw  vertical  line,  then  place  point  of 


(L>l 


pencil  compass  on  this  line  and  draw  paral- 
lel lines  to  govern  width  of  wreath.  Draw 
the  torch,  using  the  vertical  line  as  the 
centre.  See  that  the  sides  of  the  wreath  are 
in  keeping  with  each  other.  The  ribbon 
floats  gracefully  downward  from  the  knot. 
Study  the  light  and  shade.  Suggest  the 
same  in  pencil  l>efore  inking.  In  inking 
use  a  Gillott's  170,  or  a  sitnilar  pen. 

Design  number  two  presents  a  strong 
black  and  white  effect.  Study  with  care. 
Draw  circles  with  compass  enclosing  the 
lettering,  then  roughly  suggest  position  of 
lettering  only,  and  when  this  is  properly 
arranged,  finish  up  in  detail  preparatory  to 
inking.  Fill  in  the  broad  surfaces  with  a 
stub  pen,  or  a  No.  2  Soennecken  lettering 
pen.  The  ornate  border  looks  easy  but 
must  be  given  careful  study  in  order  tf> 
make  it  nicely.  Outline  with  care,  then  add 
a  few  shade  lines  and  some  solid  black  here 
and  there  to  give  character. 


If  you  want  to  take  a  practical 
ness    Correspondence,     send     for     free     circuU 
describing  my  course. 

J.  D.  Long.  Boulder,  Colorado. 


Thoroughly  ^^         Theonlysyste 

Pracllcal.  .  .  .        /  instruction  In  the 

STUDIES  CARRIED  ON  BV  MAIL. 
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The  International  Correspondence  SchooU, 
Bo»  1!S75,  SCBANTON,  PA. 


newspaper  illustrating 


roductory  sample  of  t 


Hew  Improved  flutomatic  stiading  Peq, 

only  one  to  a  customer  at  sample  price.  Regular 
price  15c.  My  Shading  Pen  Inks  and  Supplies  are 
the  best.  Don't  buy  until  you  have  examined  my 
new  16  page  price  list,  and  sample  sheet  of  colors, 
sent  for  a  2c  stamp,     .address. 


C.  A. 


FAUST,  The  "Auto.  Man," 
06  Rush  Street,  Chicaj^o,  III. 


70  Filth  Avenue.  New  York 

Recommends  college  and  normal  gradu- 
ates, specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  col- 
leges, schools,  and  families. 

The  .\gency  receives  many  calls  for  com- 
mercial teachers  from  public  and  private 
schools,  and  business  colleges. 

WM.  O,  PRATT,  Manager 


SHORTHAND  by  Mail— Book  and  Lessons.  Not 
free  but  inexpensive.  Newest  and  best  plan — 
easy  to  learn,  easy  to  read.    Write  to 

J.  A.  McALLEN,  KnoxvlUe,  lean. 


BY  F.  .V.  PORTER.  CHICAGII.  ILL. 
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portrait  drawing,  from 
comparatively  the  easiest  of  all 
work  done  in  newspaper  illustrating,  and. 
for  that  reason,  it  is  a  most  desirable  subject 
of  study  for  those  who  wish  to  get  results  in 
a  short  time,  and  also  for  the  ambitiou.s 
students  who  find  it  difficult  to  curb  their 
patience  while  ttraveling  the  rough  and 
narrow  path  of  creative  art  (original  illus- 
tration). It  is  easy  because  it  requires  the 
skill  of  the  copyist  rather  than  the  so-called 
talent  and  genius  of  the  really  great  artist. 

As  this  subject  can  not  be  covered  in  one 
short  lesson  a  few  helpful  suggestions  will 
suffice  for  the  present. 

In  making  the  outline  of  the  portrait,  free 
hand  work  is  the  best  for  training  the  eye. 
liut  if  found  too  difficult,  use  a  pantograph, 
and  do  not  touch  the  pen  or  ink  until  draw- 
ing is  very  carefully  finished  with  pencil. 
Then  select  a  good  newspaper  cut  as  near 
like  the  photo  you  are  working  on  as  possi- 
ble and  complete  your  picture  accordingly. 
Give  careful  attention  to  the  forced  shadows 
under  eyes.  nose,  lips  and  chin,  and  finish 
your  work  up  strong  and  black. 

Study  good  pictures.  I  w^ould  specially 
recommend  Stein's  work  in  the  New  York 
Herald.  Note  the  lines  showing  texture  of 
hair  and  how  they  differ  from  the  lines  that 
represent  wood  and  cloth.  This  is  tech- 
nique and  is  well  worth  the  time  spent  on  it. 


GREGG'S 
SHORTHAND 


Its  success  is  unprecedented  in  the 
historj-  of  business  education. 

As  stated  in  the  Pennan-Artis T  and 
Business  Educator  for  October,  it  is 
"capturing  a  good  nianj-  of  the  sliining 
shorthand  lights  of  the  profession." 

JVith  siicij  men  as  G.  II'.  Brown,  Chas. 
M.  Miller,  Geo.  P.  Lord,  IP.  C.  Sterenson, 
C.  M.  Bartlett,  D.  L.  I^Iusselnian,  and  a 
host  of  others,  singing  its  praises,  it  is 
not  necessarjr  for  us  to  saj'  much. 

But  do  not  take  the  word  of  anybody— 
investigate  for  yourself.  Impartial  in- 
vestigation always  means  adoption. 

The  Gregfg:  Publishing:  Company, 

57  Washington  Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Cessons  in  Practical  Cetterina 


s  :iliili;ibet  is  the  essence  of  grace.  Its  ffiiicefulness  suggested  the  name,  Swanee.  Studv  tlie  proportion  first,  then  the  shape 
II  stnikes  and  parts  the  samp  width  and  tlie  curves  well  curved  and  balanced.  There  are  infinite  ways  of  ornamenting  these 
Imt  their  gracefulness  is  nearly  eiiough  to  satisfy  the  eve  for  beautv.  It  is  easy  to  overdo  a  good  tiling.  The  reversed  ?1 
a  good   II  ,  and  the  reversed   II    makes  a  good  .V.    The  reversed  !)  makes  a  6.  ' 


Practical  .Spelling,   I'lain    English,    Graded    Le: 


Letter    Writing,  New    Practical 


Arithmetic,   Commercial   Law,    Practical   Shorthand,  Typewriting   Instructor,  Practical 


Bookkeeping,   Twentieth    Century   Business    Practice,   Practical    Exercises   in    English, 


and    Everybody's    Dictionarj',  are    the    titles   of   some  of  our  practical   publications  for 


practical  schools.     Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


jffBELLIiSflMENTS  looue. 

fJ  TOM    H.  POUND 

STATION  U.       CHICAGO,       ILLINOIS. 


'  or- 


fl  FIFTY  CENT  SPECimENHIEEdt'^^r' one 

dozen  beautifully  written  cards  (^ne  dozen  I7c.; 
two  dozen  25c.  A  fresh,  flourished  specimen  fit  lo 
frame  free  with  orders.  My  card  holder  10c.  A 
three  month's  course  by  mail  $2.50.  A  fine  flour- 
ished diploma  free  after  each  course  My  gems  of 
flourishing.  50c.  (send  silver,  i 

F.  E.  BALD.  Penman. 
P.  0.  Sta.  -16.  Washinc.ton,  D.  C. 


BY    ATTENDING    THE 


COLUMBUS.  OHIO. 


A  FULL  COURSE 


of  instruction,  in  rapid  and  ornamental 
lettering,  for  Display  Signs,  Show  Cards 
and  Tickets,  embracing  Marking  Pen, 
Shading  Pen  and  Brush  Lettering.  A  new- 
field  for  clerks  to  increase  their  earning 
capacity.  My  new  Booklet  gives  full  par 
ticulars.     Write  for  it.     Address, 


W.  A.  Thompson. 


Pontiac,  Mich. 


modern  Publications  for  Penmen,  Jlrtists 
and  €eacbers 


Our  publications  are  universally  recog- 
nized as  the  finest  along  their  lines.  The  prices 
are  very  low  considering  the  quality  and  charac- 
ter of  the  work.  All  books  are  sent  postpaid  by 
mail  or  by  prepaid  express. 

Portraiture— The  best  book  yet  published  that 
teaches  how  to  make  portraits  with  pen. 
pencil,  crayon,  brush,  etc.  It  is  a  large  and 
beautiful  book,  luxuriously  printed  and 
bound,  containing  hundreds  of  examples 
and  explicit  instruction .$1.50 

The  New  Zanerian  Alphabets  — A  guide  to 
engrossing,  containing  a  great  variety  of 
alphabets,  designs,  such  as  diplomas,  reso- 
lutions, etc.,  with  complete  instruction.  A 
substantial  book  bound  in  cloth $1.50 

Zanerian  Theory  of  Penmanship— A  thought- 
provoking  work  that  deals  with  the  numer- 
ous problems  pertaining  to  penmanship. 
Some  have  termed  it  the  Shakespeare  of 
penmanship  literature.  All  who  intend 
to  teach  writing  should  read  it.  A  book  of 
176  pages,  cloth  binding - $1.00 

Sketching  from  Nature  —  A  most  beautiful 
book  that  teaches  how  to  sketch  from 
nature.  Contains  a  large  number  of  exam- 
ples with  fascinating  text  and  instruction. 
Get  this  book  and  go'  out  and  learn  to  see 
and  sketch  nature.     Bound  in  cloth $1.00 

Lessons  in  Ornamental  Penmanship— A  work 
in  slip  form  embodying  the  $10  mail  course 
formerly  given  by  us,  with  some  extra 
plates.  A  thorough  and  complete  work  for 
home  learners     _...._ 75c. 

Compendium  of  Simplified  Vertical  Penman- 
ship—In book  form,  and  by  far  the  most 
thorough  and  complete  instructor  in  ver- 
tical writing  yet  published - 50c. 

Manual  of  Simplified  Script  —  A  work  con- 
taining a  thorough,  graded  course  of  photo- 
engraved  copies  from  the  pen  of  that  master 
penman  and  artist,  C.  P.  Zaner,  all  in  the 
simplified  style.  For  rapid  business  pur- 
poses many  persons  believe  this  style  of 
writing  unequalled --- - --50c. 

Pen  Studies  —  A  portfolio  of  twenty-four  pen 
drawings,  consisting  of  scrolls,  objects, 
birds,  fruit,  scenery,  etc.  It  begins  at  the 
beginning  showing  the  pupil  how  to  make 
the  simplest  strokes  and  to  gradually 
evolve  the  finished  design 50c. 

Zaner's  Gems  of  Flourishing— A  book  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  fascinating  art  of  flour- 
ishing. It  begins  at  the  beginning,  show- 
ing the  student  how  to  make  the  simplest 
strokes  and  exercises  and  finishes  with  a 
great  variety  of  designs,  showing  the  high- 
est degree  of  skill  lyet  attained  in  this  an. 
Two  editions  of  this  popular  work  have 
already  been  sold.  It  is  unquestionably  the 
best  work  on  flourishing  ever  published-  -.50c. 

Progress— C.  P.  Zaner's  masterpiece  in  flour- 
ishing. It  represents  an  eagle,  forceful  and 
lifelike,  winging  himself  ihrough  intricate 
curves  and  branches.  It  is  on  the  finest  of 
plate  paper,  22  x  28  inches.  The  original  of 
this  design  hangs  on  the  wall  of  the  Zaner- 
ian Art  College,  and  is  valued  at  $100.  "  It's 
great,"  "  It's  certainly  a  bird"  are  some  of 
the  expressions  many  have  made  on  seeing 
it.  Let  the  reader  remember  also  that  it's 
no  Spanish  bird,  but  the  American  Eagle— 
that  old  national  bird  of  ours  that  must 
now  be  especially   proud.     In  tube --.50c. 

Light  and  Shade  — A  manual  on  drawing  by 
Mr,  Zaner.  It  contains  48  pages,  5  x  7  inches, 
of  illustrations,  and  plain,  simple,  instruc- 
tive text.  It  is  just  what  home  students 
need,  and  what  all  others  who  are  not  at 
home  in  drawing  need  to  make  them  feel 
at  home.  Any  one  can  learn  to  draw  by  the 
aid  of  this  book.  Only  25  cents  postpaid. 
The  illustrations  are  lithographed  from 
actual  pencil  drawings  and  are  much 
finer    than    photo  engravings. 

Sample  pages  of  Portraiture  or  Sketching  from 
Nature  mailed  for  2c  stamp.  Cash  should  accom- 
pany all  orders.  Remit  by  money  order,  draft, 
or  stamps  for  small  amounts.  Do  not  send  per- 
sonal checks.    Address, 

ZANER  &  BLOSER. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


LEARN  MORE 


^     EARN  MORE 


ur  spare  time  and  a  little  spare  change  in  getting  an 

at  will  make  your  services  more  valuable— that  will 

niey  in  your  pocket.    Prove  what  is  in  you.    Write 

for  free  Ixxik  showitii;:  how  vou  can  take  a  complete  co'iirse  in  the 

NATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTITUTE  in  anv  of  the  following 

DepartiiieTits  or  .Sch.iols  of  which  the  Institute  is  com]),  .sed ; 

BOOKXEEPIHG  AND  BUSINESS.  SHORTHAND  AHB  TTPEWRITIHG, 

ENGLISH,    ENGINEERING,    JOITRNALISM,    SCIENCE  AND  LANGUAGES 

.Not  necessary  to  leave  home.    Will  not   interfere   with  vour 

present  employment.    You  may  make  small  monthlv  pavments. 

.\  large  corps  of  professors,  graduates  of  the  leading  Colleges 

and  Lniversities.  will  teach  you.    You  can  study  one  subject  or 

take  a  complete  course.    Everj'thing  is 

TAUGHT    BY    MAIL. 

Congress  has  authorized  us  to  confer  degrees.  Our  Department  of  Civil  Service  Examine 
tlons  will  prepare  you  to  obtain  a  government  position  under  the  Civil  Service  rules.  An 
illustrated  catalogue  of  the  subject  in  jrliicli  vou  are  inreresiterl  will  be  mailed  to  you 
free  on  request.        ADDRESS— 

NATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTITUTE, 

26-40  Second  National  Bank  BuildlHg.  Washington     D.   C. 


Come  on  with  your  orders  and  I  will 
please  you.  A  fine  quality  of  card  with  my 
best  work,  only  15c  per  dozen.  My  work  is 
not  only  pleasing  but  surprising  many. 

Agents  wanted. 


L. 


R.  C.  GALLOWAY,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


THE  EXPERIENCE  OF 

HPretti]  Typewriter  Girl 

IN   CHICAGO. 
80  Pages  Typewritten. 

Something  Good. 


WALKER  &  WALKER,  DEPT,  P.  A., 
88-90  U  SALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


TEACH    ENGLISH. 

THE  NEW  GRAMMAR 
DRILL  BOOK . 


The  greatest  aid  yet  offered  in  the  teaching  of 
English.  Can  be  used  in  connection  with  any 
grammar  published;  may  be  used  with  profit 
alone.  Students  always  delighted  with  it.  Hand- 
somely bound  in  cloth.  Price,  25  cents.  To 
teachers  for  examination,  15  cents.  Send  for 
copy  of  it  to 

inEiiBii  &  picGBOLEY,  Des  inoiQes.  iowa. 


ESTERBROOK'S   STEEL   PENS 

THE  MOST  POPULAR   IN  USE 


.    EHGH  PEK  CaBEFDLLT  EXSmiNED  SHD  IIBSOLDTELT  GDHBBNTEED. 

Always  Ask  for  Esterbrook's  Pens.    All  Stationers  Have  Them. 

THE    ESTERBROOK     STEEL     PEIH    MANUFACTURING    CO., 


26  John  Street,  New  York, 


Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


FOR  HALF  TONES  and  ZINC  ETCHINGS 
that  will  be  AS  NEAR  PERFECT  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  them,  send  your  orders  "  Franhlinward  " 


We   are   also   prepared   to    furnish   you  with 

Original  and  Effective  Designs  and  Illustrations 

Franklin  IE!l?^^i?^p1SS  Company 

341=351    Dearborn  Street      ^       ^      ^      CHICAGO 


IN  OIFFieULTY 


The  ^adler^Rowe 
(gompany 


Not  financial  difficulty,  but  the  difficulty  of  moving  into  another 
building  and  at  the  same  time  filling  all  orders  on  the  day  received, 
which  is  the  standing  rule.  An  unexpected  increase  in  our  business, 
far  beyond  our  facilities  to  handle  it,  compelled  us  to  move  in  the 
midst  of  the  season  to  the 

Building,  No.  9  West  German  Street, 

Consisting  of  four  large  floors  and  basement.  The  entire  building 
will  be  occupied  by  the  manufacturing  and  shipping  departments 
and  the  offices  of  H.  M.  Rowe,  Sec.-Treas.  Pres.  W.  H.  Sadler 
remains  in  the  suite  of  offices  J  2  N.  Charles  St. 

THIS    IS  TANGIBLE   AND  CONVINCING    EVIDENCE  OF  THE  POPU- 
LARITY   OF    THE    SADLER=ROWE    COMMERCIAL    PUBLICATIONS. 

In  these  days  of  keen  competition  only  books  of  undoubted  super- 
iority in  authorship,  method,  practicability  and  mechanical  construc- 
tion can  hope  to  find  a  large  sale.  The  history  of  our  growth  has 
been  phenomenal  in  the  annals  of  the  publishing  business.  It  has 
been  attained  solely  by  the  favor  shown  our  books  by  teachers  and 
the  educational  public.  That  favor  would  never  have  been  received 
if  not  deserved,  still  we  are  deeply  grateful  and  appreciative. 

WE  EXTEND  OUR  BEST  WISHES  AND  THE  COMPLIMENTS  OF 
THE  SEASON  TO  OUR  CUSTOMERS  AND  FRIENDS  THROUGH- 
OUT    THE    STATES  AND  CANADA. 


BALTIMORE,  ._SADLER=ROWE  CO. 


:5t:t  n^^iULiniiuiN  niNiNuuiNLtntiNib  on  page  200. 


ZANER5cBL9SER,  PUBUSHERS, 


COLUMBUS, O. 


f^ViHX    S^^fAtWC.- — 


'V/?;-  U' 


ili^JJii. 


To  Lovers  of  Truly  Elegant  Plain,  Ornamental  and  Artistic  Penmanship 

greeting: 

S  C  Malone  Author  of  the  heading  of  this  advertisement,  as  well  as  the  Author  of  some  of  the  most  original  and  eleeant  engrossing  to  be  found 
in  America,  lakes'  pleasure  in  announcing  to  the  friends  and  patrons  of  Penmanship  and  Art,  that  he  is  about  to  publish  for  a  period  of  one  year 
ONLY,  each  month,  a  Penman's  Magazine  to  be  known  as 

MALONE'S  INTERNATIONAL  MAGAZINE  OF  PENMANSHIP  AND  ART. 

This  Magazine  will  represent  in  Zinc-etching  and  Half-tone   reproductions,  all  of  M 
work,  which  represent  twenty-tti-c '  years  of  cl'ise  and  most  careful  work 

The  first  number  with  'its  ckgiUit   title   page,  and  a   half  tc-" 
time  a  place  in  the  National  Museum  in  Washington,  I)    C  .  am 
the  entire  year's  subscription,  to  say  nolhiiig  of  the  several  othe 
handsome  initial  letters,  etc.    There  will  be  absolutely  no  space  g 
class  of  pen-and  ink  wont  with  neat  and  appropriate  lett 
no  subscriptions  will  be  received  after  March  -M,  1901      T 
Feb.  20,  1901,  a  receipt  will  be  mailed  in  full  for  the  twe 
Address  all  communications  to  ^.^ 

S.     C.     MALONE,     ARTIST-PENMAN, 


Malone's  Masterpieces  in  Album  and  framed  resolution 
nds  of  dollars  cost  of  p'oduciion. 
production  fro:ii  Mr.  Malone's  .\dmiral  Dewey  Testimonial,  which  has  at  this 
hich  cost  One  Thousand  Dollars,  will  he  to  any  subscriber  to  the  Magazine,  worth 
ages  of  Album  Work,  Alphabets,  Offhand  flourishing,  designing  of  borders,  panels, 
en  to  advertising.  Each  of  the  twenty-four  pages  will  be  ilevoted  to  the  very  highest 
press  instruction.  The  subscription  price  of  the  Magazine  will  he  $12.00  for  the  year,  and 
first  issue  to  be  ready  for  mailing  on  April  20,  1901 
!   numbers  of  the  magazine.     Send  money  by 


To  all  who  send  ten  dollars  before 
Money  Order  or  by  Registered    Mail. 


NO.     5     NORTH     CHARLES    STREET, 


BALTIMORE.    MD. 


modern  Publications  for  Penmen,  Hrtists 
and  Ceacbers 

Our  publications  are  universally  recog- 
nized as  the  finest  along  their  lines.  The  prices 
are  very  low  considering  the  quality  and  charac- 
ter of  the  work.  All  books  are  sent  postpaid  by 
mail  or  by  prepaid  express. 

Portraiture— The  best  book  yet  published  that 
teaches  how  to  make  po-t---'-  v--"-  nen. 
pencil,  t>-»7ju,  brush,  etc.  It  is'a  larg,;and 
>;,niuiiful  book,  luxuriously  printed  and 
bound,  containing  hundreds  of  examples 
and  explicit  instruction $1  50 

The  New  Zanerian  Alphabets  — A  guide  to 
engrossing,  containing  a  great  variety  of 
alphabets,  designs,  such  as  diplomas,  reso- 
lutions, etc.,  with  complete  instniction.  A 
substantial  book  bound  in  cloth $1.50 

Zanerian  Theory  of  Penmanship— A  thought- 
provoking  work  that  deals  with  the  numer- 
ous problems  pertaining  to  penmanship. 
Some  have  termed  it  the  Shakespeare  of 
penmanship  literature.  All  who  intend 
to  leach  writing  should  read  it.  A  book  of 
176  pages,  cloth  binding $l.ii0 

Sketching  from  Nature  —  A  most  beautiful 
book  that  teaches  how  to  sketch  from 
nature.  Contains  a  large  number  of  exam- 
ples with  fa«icinating  text  and  instruction. 
Get  this  book  and  go  out  and  learn  to  see 
and  sketch  nature.     Bound  in  cloth.  $1.00 

Lessons  in  Ornamental  Penmanship— A  work 
in  slip  form  embodying  the  $10  mail  course 
formerly  given  by  us,  with  some  extra 
plates.  A  thorough  and  complete  work  for 
home  learners 76c. 

Compendium  of  Simplified  Vertical  Penman- 
ship—In book  form,  and  by  far  the  most 
thorough  and  complete  instructor  in  ver 
tical  writing  yet  published 50c. 

Manual  of  Simplified  Script  —  A  work  con- 
taining a  thorough,  graded  course  of  photo- 
engraved  copies  from  the  pen  of  that  master 
penman  and  artist,  C.  P.  Zaner,  all  in  the 
simplified  style.  For  rapid  business  pur- 
poses many  persons  believe  this  style  of 
writing  unequalled-- 50c. 

Pen  Studies  —  A  portfolio  of  twenty-four  pen 
drawings,  consisting  of  scrolls,  objects, 
birds,  fruit,  scenery,  etc.  It  begins  at  the 
beginning  showing  the  pupil  how  to  make 
the     simplest     strokes    and     to   gradually 


■  the  finished  design 


60c. 


Zaner's  Gems  of  Flourishing— A  book  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  fascinating  art  of  flour- 
ishing It  begins  at  the  beginning,  show- 
ing the  student  how  to  make  the  simplest 
strokes  and  exercises  and  finishes  with  a 
great  variety  of  designs  showing  the  high- 
est degree  of  skill  lyet  attained  in  this  art. 
Two  editions  of  this  popular  work  have 
already  been  sold.  It  is  unquestionably  the 
best  work  on  flourishing  ever  published        50c. 

Progress— C.  P  Zaner's  masterpiece  in  flour- 
ishing. It  represents  an  eagle,  forceful  and 
lifelike,  winging  himself  through  intricate 
curves  and  branches  It  is  on  the  finest  of 
plate  paper,  22  x  28  inches.  The  original  of 
this  design  hangs  on  the  wall  of  the  Zaner 
ian  Art  College,  and  is  valued  at  $100.  "  It's 
great,"  "  It's  certainly  a  bird"  are  some  of 
the  expressions  many  have  made  on  seeing 
it.  Let  the  reader  remember  also  that  it's 
no  Spanish  bird,  but  the  American  Eagle— 
that  old  national  bird  of  ours  that  must 
now  be  especially  proud.     In  tube ---.50c. 

Light  and  Shade  — A  manual  on  drawing  by 
Mr  Zaner.  It  contains  48  pages,  5  x  7  inches, 
of  illustrations,  and  plain,  simple,  instruc- 
tive text.  It  is  just  what  home  students 
need,  and  what  all  others  who  are  not  at 
home  in  drawing  need  to  make  them  feel 
at  home.  Any  one  can  learn  to  draw  by  the 
aid  of  this  book.  Only  25  cents  postpaid. 
The  illustrations  are  lithographed  from 
actual  pencil  drawings  and  are  much 
finer    than    photoengravings. 

Sample  pages  of  Portraiture  or  Sketching  from 
Nature  mailed  for  2c  stamj)  t  'ash  should  accom- 
pany all  orders.  Remit  by  money  order,  draft, 
or  stamps  for  Bui fill  amounts.  Do  not  send  per- 
sonal checks.     Address, 

ZANRR  &  BLOSER, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


The  First  Prayer  in  Congress 

is  a  14x17  specimen  of  Engrossing  by  C.  P.  Zaner 
and  represents  his  best  Ronndhand.  Lettering  and 
Dra-wlng.  Independence  ilall  is  drawn  artistic- 
ally  in  the  heading.       Price,  postpaid,  in  tube, 

50    CElsTTS. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

Hdiiress,  w.  G.  FEES,  DunkirK,  iqiiiana. 


GREGG'S 
SHORTHAND 


Its  success  is  unprecedented  in  the 
historj'  of  business  education. 

As  stated  in  the  PENMAN-Aktist  AND 
Business  Educator  for  October,  it  is 
"  capturing  a  good  nianj'  of  tlie  shining 
sliorthand  lights  of  the  profession." 

With  such  men  as  G.  W.  Brown,  Chas. 
N.  Miller,  Geo.  P.  Lord,  W.  C.  Stevenson, 
C.  M.  Bartlett,  D.  L.  Musselman,  and  a 
host  of  others,  singing  its  praises,  it  is 
not  necessarr  for  us  to  saj'  much. 

But  do  not  take  the  word  a  f  any  hod}— 
investigate  for  yourself.  Impartial  in- 
vestigation always  means  adoption. 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 

57  Washington  Street, 

CHICAGO. 

A  FULL  COURSE 

of  instruction  in  rapid  and  ornamental 
lettering,  for  Display  Signs,  Show  Cards 
and  Tickets,  embracing  Marking  Pen, 
Shading  Pen  and  Brush  Lettering.  A  new 
field  for  clerks  to  increase  their  earning 
capacity.  My  new  Kooklet  gives  full  par- 
ticulars'.    'Write  for  it.     Address, 


W.  A.  Thompson, 


Pontiac,  Mich. 


Cessons  in  Practical  Ulriting  by  £.  P.  Zaner. 


Rabit.     Writing  is  habit:   good,  had,  or  indit=fereiit.     At  first  it  was  thouslitful,  voluntary,  and  novel.     As  a  habit,  it  is  thoughtless  and 

unchangeful.    Habits  once  formed  are  difHcult  to  break      As  a  rule,  it  requires  more  effort  and  thought  to  break  or  discard  a 

habit  than  to  form  a  new  one.  This  is  due  to  two  causes.  The  first  is  that  a  habit  is  both  a  brain  and  muscle  rut.  Ruts  are  difficult 
to  get  out  of  but  eas}-  to  get  into.  The  second  reason  why  habits  are  more  easily  formed  than  reformed  is  that  as  a  rule  habits  are 
formed  during  our  plastic  years,  and  the  reconstruction  is  frequently  attempted  during  our  mature  years.  How'  necessary,  therefore, 
to  form  correct  habits  in  the  beginning!  Now  is  the  time  that  you  can  most  advantageously  learn  to  write  w-ell.  Delay  is  dangerous. 
A  little  care  now,  a  little  forethought  and  proper  practice,  and  a  good  handwriting  will  be  your  companion  for  life.  To  write  well 
requires  but  little,  if  an^,  more  energy  than  to  write  poorly.    Indeed   the  best  writers  use  less  energy  than  the  poor  ones. 


no.   42.     Employ  an  easy,  swinging,  rolling  motion  to  make  this  letter.    Keep  it  large  and  full  at  the  top.    Join  them  into  an  exercise 

using  an  apparently  easy  though  graceful  imtion.     Write  the  word   penmanship  with  equal   spacing  and   finish  the  small 

p  as  carefully  and  freely  as  you  begin  the  large  one.  Shift  the  elbow  two  or  three  times  in  crossing  the  page,  usually  between  words. 
Write  the  sentence  carefully  and  study  it  critically  and  thoughtfully.  It  delegates  to  oblivion  the  idea  that  writing  is  within  the 
reach  otily  of  the  gifted  few. 


/?/3/3/3/3/3. 


no.  43.     Practice  the  retracing  exercises  with  freedom,  care,  and  arm   movement.    Retrace  the   first  part  of  B  and   R  quickly,  and 

finish   the   letters  with  an  easy,  rolling,  graceful   motion.    Write  each  word  in   the   sentence  without   raising  the   pen,  and 

raise  it  but  once  in  the  word  Runningliand.    Keep  the  center  loop  in  these  capitals  small  and  drop  to  or  below  the   line  with  the 
finish  of  R  so  that  it  will  not  resemble  P.    Never  practice  with  a  sluggish  motion  or  use  the  fingers  to  excess 


no. 


These  are  optional  capitals.    Trv  them.     If  there  are  anv  vou  prefer  to,  and  can  make  better  than,  the  ones  pre^^<nlsly  given, 

be  free  to  adopt  them.    There  is  no  one  way  for  all,  but  there  is  some  one  way  that  is  best   for  each.    This   takes  time  to 

discover,  and  no  one  can  discover  all  of  these  things  but  the  individual  himself.  A  teacher  can  select  and  suggest,  but  the  pupil 
must  know  whether  the  letter  fits  or  not.  Be  careful  to  select  those  letters  which  you  not  only  like,  but  can  make  well.  Endeavor 
to  make  a  set  of  capitals  alphabetically  arranged.    Do  not  be  content  until  you  can  make  the  entire  alphabet  well.    Capitals  need  to 


be  reduced  to  a  certa 


the  SE 


the 


all  letters. 


180 


ol^dTU^bniTUbrw-^i/iUi^  euul  SuUn^^ducotcrr^^l^ 


>^//cf.  /^ 


Ho.  45.  The  test  of' good  writing  i.s  in  actual  service,  not  in  practice.  Tlie  supreme  test  is  in  page  writing  rather  than  in  the  prac- 
tice  of  letters  or  words.  The  receipt  herewith  given  is  a  good  test  of  practical  skill.  Study  the  arrangement,  punctuation, 
etc.,  and  then  proceed  to  write  it  once  without  stopping.  Then  see  where  the  most  glaring  mistake  is  and  determine  what  is  neces- 
sary to  correct  it.  Practice  upon  the  defective  part  until  j'ou  have  overcome  it,  then  write  the  whole  receipt.  Again  select  the  most 
conspicuous  or  serious  fault  and  correct  it,  and  again  proceed  to  write  the  entire  receipt.  Keep  this  up  until  the  whole  receipt  pre- 
sents an  improved  appearance. 


no.  4C>.  Uniform  size  in  writing  indicates  uniform  movement  and  control.  If  your  penmanship  is  irregular,  you  need  to  cultivate 
an  easier  mode  of  writing  or  greater  control  of  the  movements  you  employ.  Capitals  should  be  small  and  plain  rather  than 
large  and  scrawly.  Good,  plain  writing  is  not  unlike  good,  plain  speaking,  and  poor  penmanship  is  not  unlike  mumbling  or  stam- 
mering speech.  Do  not,  therefore,  stammer  with  the  pen,  as  it  is  next  to  stammering  with  the  tongue  — both  usually  the  result  of 
habit  and  poor  teaching. 


nos.  47,  48,  49. 


Letter  Writing  is  the  test  of  good  penmanship.  To  be 
one  needs  to  be  schooled  in  skill  as  well  as  in  English, 
it  has  not    relieved  it  altogether,  nor  will   it  for  some   tii 


ble  to  write  plainly  and  think  clearly  at  the  same  time. 
While  the  typewriter  has  relieved  the  pen  of  much  that 
le  to  come.    Good  writing  is  as  much  in  demand  as  ever. 


became  driulgi 

and  no  young  person  can  therefore  afford  to  start  out  in  the  world  with  a  poor  hand. 

Study  carefully  the  arrangement  of  the  letter,  the  beginning,  body,  and  ending.    Lean 
is  strictly  formal  or  not  matters  less  than  that  it  has  order  of  some  kind  and  that  it  is  neat 
no  one  should  fail  to  acquire  as  it  makes  poor  penmanship  look  good,  while  the  lack  of  it  makes  good  pen 
see  who  will  send  the  best  copy  of  the  letter  herewith,  also  the  best  original  letter. 


to  have  order  to  your  letters,  whether  it 

nd  free  from  blots.    Neatness  is  a  charm 

nship  look  poor.     Let  us 


C^t--<5i^  --^>t..-j--i_-e^    -^-jg^y^^^Ck-'T^  _--;*^-e:i--^6-.e. 
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eritieisms    D.  c.  D. 


per 


Yi.iir  work  i-^  improving.    The  heaviness  of  the  down  strokes  are  due  to  the  stub  pen  and  not  to  pressure.    Your 
hip  is  very  practical  as  it  now  stands,  but  if  you  wish  it  to  become  more  professional  and  accurate  you  will  do 
lilt  of  the  stub  pattern.    For  purely  business   purposes  the  stub  is  O.  K.    The  down  strokes  in  your  6's  and  i's 
ore  rounding. 


well   to  adopt  a  pen 

may  be  more  curving  and  the  turn  of  the  base 

Marie — Your  penmanship  is  very  good.    You    ha 
down  stroke  in  small  o. 

Wilson,  Pa.— You  write  a  good    accountant's    ha 
me,  I  do  not  belong  to  the  "Professor"  class. 

Van  B— Your  movement  is  a  little  wild.    Do 
same  height  as  first.     Loops  a  trifle  flat.    You're 

I.  G.  C.-You  write  well.    Loops  of  Z 

R.  P.  H.— Make  o  more  rounding.    Fi 


:e    more    than    usual    talent.    You 


id.    Spacing    between  n  and   s  too 


throw  final   stroke  of  word   so   h 
proving  and  writing  well, 
ot  on  base  line.    Your  work  is  professional 
al  turn  in  h  too  angular  or  broken.     Loop  i 


far  to  left.    All  in  all  you  are  doing  splendidly. 

C.  v.,  Mich.— Keep  your  writing  resting  on  the  base  line.  Some  small-letter  turns  are  too  roui 
Spacing  between  letters  should  be  more  uniform.    You  are  doing  nicely. 

F.  H.  Y.— You  do  not  exercise  enough  care  in  your  practice.  Loops  below  line  too  long  and 
because  of  poor  spacing.  Your  a's  look  like  m's  or  o's.  Exercise  more  control  over  your  movement. 
s  is  too  small.    You  are  improving,  but  slowly. 


an    become    an    expert    penman.    Curve    the 

wide.    Loop  small  e.    Close  small  o.    Kxcuse 

—it  looks  scared.    Make  last  part  of  ni  and  n 

many  ways.    Come  again. 
too  narrow.    Fish-hook  part  of   /  carried  too 


vhile  others  are  too  angular. 


big.    Your  y  exercise  looks  like  p 
Your  o's  look  like  a's.    Your  small 


ftUXlLLIARY    SMALL-LETTER    EXERCISES    BY    3.     M.     BLUE. 


Ccssons    in    Professional    Bu$l= 
nc$$  mriting 


BY   H.  B.   LRH?IAN,  Cr.EVEL.\ND,  OHIO,  WITH 
SPENCERIAN   BUSINESS  COLLEGE 


In  the  accompanying  lesson  we  wish  to 
show  you  what  is  meant  by  wide  and  mod- 
erate spacing. 

Judging  from  the  many  wide  space  busi- 
ness letters  and  lessons  given  in  penman- 
ship papers,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  many 
amateurs  as  well  as  some  professional 
writers,  have  come  to  wrong  conclusions, 
and  are  perhaps  leading  others  into  the 
same  erroneous  pathway.  ^Vhen  a  speci- 
men is  reproduced  in  the  penmanship  paper 
it  is  supposed  to  be  the  writer's  best;  if  not 
it  should  be,  and  it  is  this  which  has  led  me 
to  believe  that  extremely  wide  spacing  has 
been  adopted  for  practical  every  day  work, 


Wide  spacing  has  its  value  and  proper 
connection  with  penmanship,  and  all  must 
admit  that  it  is  an  excellent  practice  to 
develop  the  progressive  or  sliding  motion 
of  the  hand.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  writing 
is  done  on  a  straight  line  to  the  right,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  movement  in 
that  direction  should  be  free.  I  know  of  no 
exercise  which  can  fill  the  bill  so  completely 
as  that  of  space  writing,  but  too  much 
spacing  should  not  be  carried  into  practical 
work,  r  fail  to  see  the  merit  of  wide  spacing 
beyond  distinctly  separating  the  letters. 
I  believe  in  spacing  more  than  many 
writers  do,  but  not  to  the  extreme:  just 
where  the  line  should  be  drawn  is  a  matter 
which  good  judgment  must  decide. 

The  flood  of  wide  space  copies  given  in  the 
various  penmanship  papers  during  the  past 
few  years  has  been  a  means  of  getting 
many  cramped  writers  out  of  the  rut.  and 
will  do  much  good  in  time  to  come,  but  it 


should  not  be  carried  to  extreme  just  be- 
cause the  movement  is  free. 

The  first  copy  is  a  specimen  of  writing 
which  would  not  do  for  average  every  day 
work.  The  second  copy  is  what  I  call  mod- 
erate spacing,  and  is,  in  niy  judgment, 
about  right  for  average  work.  It  is  most 
excellent  practice  to  space  considerablj'  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  then  moder- 
ate your  writing  to  a  space  of  about  two  to 
one,  in  other  words,  space  between  letters 
should  be  one-half  to  two  of  height. 

By  spacing  it  does  not  mean  that  the 
word  should  be  longer;  far  from  it,  but 
much  narrower  letters  and  more  space 
between,  viz: 


You  will    notice    that 


luch    or  more 


^^FU^IeniTUirv-^CvtiiDit  an4  SulM^c^&iiiccikr^^^ 


^^^._:/.d__^ 


space  is  covered  in  the  first  line  as  in  the 
second,  but  the  latter  is  much  more  legible. 

Most  of  the  best  commercial  schools  pay 
considerable  attention  to  space  writing. 
Packard  introduced  it  into  his  school  a 
number  of  years  ago  and  it  is  still  being 
taught  in  that  school  with  magnificent 
results.  Professor  Huntsinger,  one  of  Amer- 
ica's most  accomplished  teachers,  is  an 
ardent  admirer  and  teacher  of  the  same 
style  of  writing  with  no  less  flattering  re- 
sults, and,  in  fact,  it  is  a  strong  point  of  the 
penmanship  department  of  many  first-class 
schools. 

In  my  own  experience  I  have  helped 
scores  of  miserably  cramped  writers  to  a 
legible,  beautiful  and  rapid  style  of  writing, 
by  giving  them  space  exercises  as  well  as 
various  other  movement  drills. 

All  good  teachers  of  writing  must  admit 
that  no  one  can  le^ifu  to  write  .?  erood,  sub- 
stantiaJ-r-^practical  hand  without  a  free 
-"Biovement  of  the  forearm.  A  good  writer 
seldom  comes  from  the  public  schools, 
largely  because  of  neglect  in  developing  a 
free  and  easy  action  of  the  forearm.  The 
form  of  the  letters  may  be  acceptalile,  but 
the  execution  is  laborious  and  nervous. 

Sufficient  movement  exercises  must  be 
used  in  connection  with  regular  writing 
lessons  to  insure  quick  and  easy  action  of 
the  forearm.  Finger  movement  is  by  no 
means  excluded  in  the  execution  of  the 
best  kind  of  writing,  but  used  alone,  de- 
velops into  a  slow  and  cramped  style,  of 
which  we  see  enough  in  schools  where 
penmanship  gets  no  attention,  or  but  spar- 
ingly. 

The  best  writers  in  America  come  from 
Business  Colleges  where  good  penmanship 
is  made  one  of  the  requirements  of  the 
,  curriculum. 

Go  into  business  houses  and  banks  every- 
where and  you  will  find  that  the  best  writers 
there  availed  themselves  one  time  or  other, 
of  a  thorough  course  in  business  and  pen- 
manship in  some'good  commercial  college, 
or  were  inspired  and  taught  through  others. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  good  writing 
can  be  done  standing  in  the  ware-room, 
machine-shop  or  on  a  running  train.  There 
are  circumstances  which  will  unavoidably 
compel  one  to  write  while  standing. 

Clerks,  bookkeepers  and  others  who  have 
much  writing  to  do  are  not  in  want  of  a  chair 
or  sufficient  desk  pmum  to  do  credit  to  their 


skill  and  business  requirements.  There  is 
but  one  last  line  on  the  page,  and  I  have 
profound  sympathy  for  the  fellow  who 
can't  contrive  some  means  by  which  he  can 
finisli  the  bottom  of  the  page  creditably-. 

Much  more  forearm  movement  is  used  in 
business  writing  than  even  some  teachers 
of  penmanship  know  of ,  and  one  does  not 
need  half  of  his  desk  or  ledger  to  demon- 
strate the  fact  that  he  learned  "  Muscular 
Movement"  at  some  Inisiness  college.  Fore- 
arm movement,  as  applied  to  business 
writing  is  very  short  in  action,  seldom  more 


than  one-half  inch  in  height  forward  and 
l)ackward  action,  and  is  free  to  move  right 
or  left  across  the  page. 

Now  and  then  we  hear  of  a  penman  who, 
after  ten  or  twelve  years'  experience  in 
teaching  writing,  discovers  that  he  has 
been  using  the  wrong  movement  or  style  of 
writing.  It  may  be  so,  but  the  teacher  who 
cannot  adjust  his  instructions  day  by  day 
to  meet  the  reqnirenients  of  the  profession 
and  business  world  can  hardly  be  called  a 
reliable  teacher  of  penmanship.  The  care- 
ful student  or  teacher  makes  no  radical 
change,  for  he  always  keeps  in  touch  with 
the  best  methods  and  applies  them  daily. 

The  same  movement  and  style  of  writing 
that  made  Flickinger,  Patrick,  the  Spencers 
and  many  others  stars  of  the  profession,  is 
just  as  applicable  and  fitting  to  the  penman- 
ship student  today  as  then.  Wlio  can  dare 
to  state  that  the  teaching  of  these  accom- 
plished peers  of  the  profession  were  wrong? 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  fine  business 
writers  have  been  turned  out  of  their  class 
rooms. 

If  business  colleges  are  not  supplying  the 
right  kind  of  writers  for  the  business  world, 
neither  are  they  furnishing  the  right  kind 
of  (bookkeepers  or  stenographers. 

It  would  be  mere  folly  to  imagine  the  ex- 
istence of  such  affairs,  for  no  commercial 
school  could  live  a  single  year  under  such 
fruitless  circumstances.  Business  college 
graduates  are  in  great  demand  because  of 
their  thorough  qualifications  in  bookkeep- 
ing, penmanship,  shorthand,  etc.,  and  the 
fact  that  the  most  energetic  and  prosperous 
business  men  employ  them  is  sufficient 
■evidence  that  the  schools  are  furnishing 
the  right  kind  of  material. 

H.  B.  LEHMAN. 
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Cessons  in  Jlrti$tic  Penmanship 

number  $ix 

BY  J.   E.  LEAMY.  TROY,  N.  Y. 

At  this  stage  of  your  practice  close  atten- 
tion to  detail  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
rapid  advancement  and  improvement.  We 
many  times  deceive  ourselves  hy  thinking 
that  we  know  precisely  and  exactly  the 
form  of  some  letter:  but  a  test  at  penciling 
that  form  proves  that  our  idea  was  only  a 
faint,  gloomy,  dreamy  one.  We  may  have 
had  some  idea  as  to  generality  but  none 
whatever  as  to  detail.  We  must  not  only 
know  the  general  form  of  the  letter,  but  we 
must  know  the  shape  of  each  part,  the  pro- 
portion of  one  part  as  compared  with 
another,  the  position  of  each  oval,  etc.  Now 
the  best  way  to  acquire  this  knowledge  is 
by  penciling  the  letters  out  slowly  and 
carefully  with  a  medium  hard  pencil,  plac- 
ing the  shades,  ovals  and  flourishes  just 
where  you  think  they  should  be,  and  then 
by  comparing  5'our  results  with  forms  that 
are  recognized  as  standard  work  along  this 
line.  Such  work  will  improve  your  knowl- 
edge of  form  and  reveal  many  wrong  ideas 
that  heretofore  were  unnoticed. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  that  you  get  down 
to  detail  as  regards  form,  but  it  is  desiral>le 
at  this  stage  of  your  practice  that  3'ou  study 
3'our  execution  carefully.  Although  we, 
individually,  make  all  capitals  with  the 
same  movement  of  the  arm  and  bring  into 
action  the  same  muscles  in  the  formation 
of  the  small  letters,  yet  there  are  "  side 
movements"  that  can  be  used  to  advantage 
in  making  some  of  the  more  difficult  forms. 
These  "  side  movements "  include  such 
work  as  the  shifting  of  the  paper  and  arm, 
raising  the  pen  at  certain  points,  etc.  These 
little  side  movements  differ  as  individuals 


differ,  and  each  one  of  you  might  make  a 
total  failure  in  applying  one  with  which  I 
am  successful. 

Therefore,  study  form  and  execution  with 
a  critical  eye.  Raise  the  pen  often  in  the 
small  letters,  and  do  not  hurry  across  the 
page.  Take  your  time  between  forms  and 
strive  for  strength  and  delicacy,  being  care- 
ful not  tasacritice  the  former  for  the  latter. 

What  was  said  in  lesson  five  must  neces- 
sarily apply  on  this  month's  work.  Keep 
all  shades  short  and  clean  cut  and  make 
initial  and  final  ovals  full  and  well  rounded. 
Watch  your  ink  and  pens.  It  pays  to  keep 
them  in  good  condition. 

Criticisms 

W.  B.  G.,  Newark— Dot  of  c  and  v  too 
small.  Small  o  too  narrow;  close  it.  Use  a 
rounder  movement,— more  circular.  Kaise 
pen  in  c  and  a.  Keep  moving  at  top  of  m 
and  n.  Loop  in  e  too  narrow  and  a  too  flat. 
Doing  well. 

J.  B.  W.,  Illinois-Work  on  loops  excellent. 
You  fall  occasionally  on  down  stroke  by 
bending  it  in.  Keep  them  as  full  as  possible. 
Yes,  ink  seems  to  work  quite  well  now. 
Keep  it  so.    You  do  splendidly. 

Miller,  St.  Louis— Loops  too  sharp  at  top. 
Do  not  stop  there.  Keep  the  pen  moving 
and  think  about  getting  back  to  the  base 
line.  You  seem  to  shade  the  down  stroke 
occasionally.  Don't  do  it.  Loops  below  the 
line  are  good.  Use  considerable  hinge 
action  on  both.  Pen  either  worn  out  or  too 
coarse. 

Avery— For  a  business  hand  your  writing 
is  good  save  that  it  is  a  little  slow,  but  as 
artistic  it  is  not  worth  much.  Strokes  and 
touch  too  heavy  and  you  do  not  raise  the 
pen  often  enough.  If  ?'ou  desire  to  acquire 
an  artistic  stvle  vou  must  study  delicacy, 
curvature,  light  and  shade.    Try  it  again. 

Killen.  Miller's  Park  — Your  work  is  too 
rapid.  Xot  thoughtful  enough.  Practice  is 
such  as  w<nild  be  required  for  Imsiness,  not 
artistic  writing.  Put  in  considerable  time 
in  strengthening  and  slowing  up  your 
movement.  Think  of  each  stroke  as  you 
make  it.    This  will  prevent  too  much  haste. 


C.  C.  C— You  do  not  raise  the  pen  often 
enough  on  small  letters  to  secure  accuracy. 
Bear  in  mind,  it  takes  thought  as  well  as 
muscular  action.  It  requires  close  observa- 
tion and  pains-taking  etfort  in  every  detail. 
The  finish  of  thev,  s,t,  d  and  p  take  time, 
care  and  attention.  Watch  them.  Capitals 
as  a  whole  are  good.  Your  work  right 
through  is  a  trifle  large  but  shows  consider- 
able ability. 

Clinton,  Ky.— Keep  capitals  on  same  slant 
as  small  letters,  work  on  loops  above  the 
line  quite  good.  Slant  them  more  by  using 
considerable  hingt^  action.  Lines  will  be 
firmer  than  when  you  use  the  fingers  to 
excess.  You  are  improving.  Flourish  very 
good. 

D.  W.  J..  Spring  Garden— Strides !  I  should 
say  so.  Doing  splendidly.  Yes,  ink  and 
paper  are  satisfactory  now.  Square  top  of 
t  and  d  more  carefully.  Loops  above  the 
lifle  are  excellent.  You  '*  hook  "  second  part 
of  k  too  high.  Watch  it.  Quality  of  stroke 
good.  Study  detail  carefully  aiid  watch 
spelling.    Come  again. 

Divon,  Albany,  Ind.— Turn  at  base  line  in 
c  too  rounding.  Work  on  capitals  shows 
that  vour  movement  is  wild  and  uncon- 
trolled. Studv  form  of  each  letter  carefully. 
Shade  on  capital  A  too  long,  and,  in  fact,  it 
is  so  on  most  of  your  capitals.  Top  loop  in 
capitals  C  and  Htoo  large.  Loops  below  the 
line  not  slanting  enough.  Retouch  shade 
on  small  t,  d,  and  p  more  carefully.  See  no 
reason  why  you  cannot  succeed.  Thin  your 
ink. 

C.  W.  C— You  should  use  better  stationery 
in  this  work.  The  best  of  material  is  none 
too  good.  >Vo_^rk  still  Jacks  strength  and 
sureness  lou  have  not  niS^ered^  the  first 
essentials— the  principles  and  ex^reise^ 
Find  some  good  movement  exercises  ana 
practice  vigorously  on  them  until  you  have 
created  a  strong,  free  movement  of  the  arm. 
That  is  the  onlj'  road  to  success  in  this  line. 
Do  it. 

Powers  —  And  did'st  thou  expect  to  climb 
the  ladder  of  success  without  once  stumb- 
ling on  the  round  of  discouragement?  Never, 
never.  That  same  discouragement  reveals 
desire  and  determination.  Your  capitals 
are  excellent  in  quality  of  line,  ligbt  and 
shade  and  movement.  Your  C's,  G's  and 
R's  need  special  attention  as  to  form.  Loop 
in  L  too  large  and  in  D  too  small.  As  a 
whole  vour  work  is  now  quite  professional. 
LEAMY. 
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Tlie      next      meeting     (if      the 
CI)C  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers' 

e.  C.  C  H.  Association  will  be  held  in  the 
Hryant  and  Stratton  Business 
College,  Providence,  R.  I.,  April  ,'ith  and  6th. 
The  energetic  Executive  Committee  has 
arranged  an  unusually  attractive  program, 
which  appears  in  another  column.  Every 
commercial  teacher  within  three  hundred 
miles  of  Providence  ought  to  be  present  at 
the  meeting.  It  is  good  \o  meet  and  become 
acquainted  with  fellow  workers ;  it  is  broad- 
ening to  consider  the  views  of  others  who 
are  attempting  to  solve  problems  similar  to 
our  own;  it  is  positively  inspiring  to  coijie 
into  touch  with  men  of  such  high  moral 
force  as  is  Mr.  W.  N.  Ferris,  of  Big  Rapids 
Mich.  The'subject  Mr.  Ferris  has  chosen  is 
one  worthy  of  his  splendid  ability. 

It  will  be  worth  the  cost  of  a  trip  to  Provi 
dence  just  to  attend  the  banquet.  Mr.  L.  L. 
Williams,  as  toast-master,  with  wittj'  Mr. 
Warr,  of  Moline,  111.;  eloquent  Mr.  Ferris,  of 
Big  Rapids,  Mich. ;  gracious  Mr.  Shaw,  of 
Toronto,  Canada;  cordial  Mr.  C.  C.  Beale,  of 
Boston,  and  Mr.  \V.,S.  Murray,  the  accomp- 
lishejL-gentleman  who  has  charge  of  the 
English  department  at  Packard's,— these 
compose  a  staff  that  will  make  Friday 
evening,  April  5th,  a  memorable  occasion 
for  all  who  attend  the  banquet.    Go. 

Our  next  number  will  be  of 
Cbc  unusual  interest  to  every  com- 

npril  mercial  teacher.    The  leading 

number  article  in  this  department  will 

I»e  an  illustrated  description  of 
the  excellent  School  of  Commerce  of  the 
Philadelphia  Central  High  School.  Those 
who  care  to  know  what  is  being  done  in  one 
representative  High  School,  in  the  teaching 
of  commercial  subjects  should  not  fail  to 
get  this  number. 

"  Bookkeeping  for  Business  Schools,"  will 
be  discussed  by  W.  F.  Giesseman,  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  He  has  some  good  ideas 
about  registration,  classification,  arrange- 
ment of  accounts  in  the  books  kept  by  the 
business  manager,  etc. 

In  the  next  number  some  space  will  be 
devoted  to  the  eonsideration  of  the  ques- 
tion, "Does  Higher  Education  Help  or 
Hinder  a  Man  in  Business  Life?"  We  are 
glad  to  say  that  we  have  obtained  the  views 
of  some  very  eminent  business  men  on 
this  subject.  Their  opinions  make  inter- 
esting reading,  particularly  for  those  who 
heard  the  discussion  of  Prof.  J.  B.  Johnson's 
paper  read  at  the  Federation  meeting  in 
Detroit. 

Other  interesting  features  will  make  the 
April  number  one  of  our  best.     Do  not  miss 


At  the  joint  session  of  the 
fl  Special  American  Economic  and  Amer- 
Hrticle  ican  Historical  Associations  in 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  during  hol- 
iday week,  three  important  addresses  on 
"Commercial  Education"  were  delivered. 
Two  of  these  will  appear  in  early  numbers 
of  this  paper.  The  third  was  delivered  by 
Prof.  Lindley  M.  Keasby,  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College.  He  very  courteously  consented  to 
prepare  a  special  article  for  us,  ftir  which 
we  gladly  yield  space  here. 


Cbe  Study  of  Economic  eeograpby. 

Commercial  education  is  designed  to  tit 
young  men  for  a  business  career,  but  this 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  strictly 
scientific.  Law  schools  train  young  men 
to  be  lawyers,  engineering  courses  teach 
them  how  to  build  bridges,  but,  in  both 
cases,  the  theory  precedes  the  practice.  So 
it  should  be  with  commercial  education. 

What,  then, is  the  basic  science 
Economies  ^j  ,,usiness?  Obviously  econ- 
a  Basic  omics.    The    practical  courses 

science  now  given  in  our  commercial 

schools  are  all  very  well  in  their  way,  but 
to  be  of  real  benefit  they  should  be  preceded 
by  a  fundamental  course  in  economic  theory. 
Before  passing  over  to  the  details  of  busi- 
ness procedure,  the  student  should  first  be 
made  familiar  with  the  laws  of  demand 
and  supply,  value,  rent,  interest,  wages, 
competition,  monopoly,  etc.,  as  worked  out 
by  economists.  Economics  should,  in  short, 
be  set  first  in  the  list  of  scientific  studies 
required  in  the  curriculum  of  commercial 
education. 

Between  the  science  of  econ- 


Descriptive 


Study 
needed 


lies  and  the  practical  courses 


in  accounting,  banking,  book- 
keeping, and  the  like,  there 
should  also  be  inserted  a  series  of  descrip- 
tive studies  included  under  the  general 
title  of  economic  geography.  By  this  I 
mean  a  descriptive  study  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  earth  and  their  historical 
application,  through  the  processes  of  pro- 
duction, distribution,  and  exchange  to  the 
satisfaction  of  human  wants.  Other  scien- 
ces are  supplemented  by  descriptions  of 
this  sort.  Astronomy,  for  example,  is  suc- 
ceeded by  mathematical  geography,  which 
deals  with  the  earth  as  a  whole,  exhibits  its 
nature,  and  determines  its  relation  to  other 
members  of  the  solar  system.  Geology  is 
followed  by  physical  geography,  which  de- 
scribes the  superficial  properties  of  the 
earth, its  rigid  lithosphere,its  mobile  hydros- 
phere, and  its  circumambient  atmosphere. 
Biology  is  likewise  supplemented  by  bio- 
geography,  which  recognizes  a  vital  purpose 
in  nature  and  regards  the  world  as  adapted 
to  the  support  of  life.  But  the  science  of 
economics,  which  deals  with  the  production, 
consumption,  and  distribution  of  wealth, 
is,  strange  to  say,  followed  by  no  such  de- 
scription. 


M  Defect 
and  Its 


For  the  lack  of  this  descriptive 
study,  students  are  obliged  to 
pass     directly    from    abstract 
Kemeay  economic  theory  to  the  consid- 

eration of  concrete  cases  of  business  prac- 
tice, and  on  this  account  often  find  it  im- 
possible to  fit  the  theory  to  the  facts  or  the 
facts  to  the  theory. 

The  remedy  lies  in  an  historical  consider- 
ation of  economic  evolution.  The  earth 
should  be  regarded  from  theeconomic  point 
of  view,  that  is,  as  adapted  totbe  production 
of  wealth,  the  extension  of  conuiierce  and 
colonization,  or  in  a  word,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  humanity.  An  historical  account 
should  then  be  given  of  the  uses  men  have 
made  of  these  natural  resources  in  elabor- 
ating the  structure  of  civilization.  Econo- 
mics as  the  antecedent  science  would  pre- 
sent the  principle  of  human  development 
and  so  serve  as  a  guide  to  such  a  descriptive 
study.  Mathematical,  physical  and  bioge- 
ography  would  supply  the  necessary  en- 
vironmental data,  and  history  would  furnish 
the  facts  of  economic  evolution.  So  there 
should  lie  no  diiBculty  in  preparing  a  course 
in  economic  geography  which  would  set 
before  the  student  a  consistent  account  of 
growth  of  material  civilization. 

When  this  is  done,  students  in 


Enlarging 
tbe 


commercial  colleges  will  be 
able  to  grasp  the  meaning  of 
siuuitiii  »  modern  business  enterprises 
I>orizon  ^^^  understand  the  relation  of 

present  economic  activities  with  past  his- 
tory and  future  possibilities.  It  is  all-im- 
portant that  young  men  preparing  to  take 
an  active  part  in  business  life  should  realize 
that  they  are  entering  upon  an  enterprise 
which  is  as  old  as  mankind,  and  that  they 
are  now  called  upon  to  add  their  share  to 
the  work  of  their  predecessors  in  building 
up  the  structure  of  civilization.  They 
should,  of  course,  be  technically  trained  for 
the  task  by  practical  courses  of  instruction, 
but  besides  this  they  should  also  under- 
stand the  principle  of  material  development 
and  appreciate  the  magnitude  and  excel- 
lence of  the  efforts  already  exerted  by  man 
in  making  the  earth  a  fit  abode  for  human- 
ity. Otherwise  their  horizon  will  be  con- 
tracted and  they  will  regard  the  business 
world  from  too  tiarrow  a  point  of  view. 
eogs  or  Owingto  specialty  and  modern 

Ulfieels?  division  of  labor,  workers  are 
too  apt  to  consider  themselves 
mere  cogs  in  the  great  money-making  ma- 
chine. This  tends  to  make  them  sordid 
and  selfish.  If,  instead,  they  are  taught  to 
look  upon  business  life  as  the  elaboration  of 
an  historical  development  making  for  the 
amelioration  of  mankind,  tliev  will  enter 
the  lists  with  iiiiiri-  enthusiasm  and  under- 
stan<liTi;i,  :uid  labor  with  their  fellows  for 
thee-xl.Misi.in  , if  civilization. 

It  is  for  tliese  reasons,  tlien,  scientific  and 
pedagogical,  tliat  I  should  set  economics 
first  in  tlie  list  of  required  sciences,  and 
insert  economic  geography  as  the  funda- 
mental ilescriptive  study  in  the  curriculum 
of  commercial  education. 

LINDLEY    M.  KEASBEY. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  Jan.  4, 1901. 
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Cbc  Commercial  School 

T(s  Relation  to  the  Public    School  and 
Schools  of  Riaher  Education 

T,      W.      BOOKMYER,        SANDUSKY      BUSINESS 
rOI.EEGE,  SANDUSKY",  OHIO. 

[Paper  read  before  the  Federation,  at  De- 
troit, December  20,  1900.] 

Fellow  Members  and  Friends  :  In 
presenting  this  siijiject  for  your  considera- 
tion I  ha%-e  but  two  regrets  to  offer.  The 
Krst  is,  that  the  class  of  couiruercial  men  to 
whom  we  adilress  a  portion  of  this  paper 
are  not  in  attendance  at  this  meeting,  or, 
for  that  matter  at  any  other  uieeting  ilcsign- 
ed  for  the  advancement  i>f  the  cause  of 
commercial  education.  The  other  regret  is, 
that,  in  addition  to  their  not  being  here, 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  their  ever  knowing 
what  is  done  or  said  here  in  this  convention. 
It  will  likelv  never  come  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  stand  so  much  in  need  of  regen- 
eration unless  our  publishers  of  the  official 
organs  of  the  various  departments  dead- 
head ihem  on  their  subscription  list. 

If  by  chance  there  be  any  here  whose 
policy  is  criticised  adversely,  I  ask  him  to 
defend  his  position  in  the  discussion  of  this 
paper. 

commercialism,  key'note  op  the  age 
The  time  for  discussing  the  relations  of 
the  private  commercial  school  to  other  in- 
stitutions of  learning  is  most  opjiortune, 
made  so  by  the  advance  and  the  trend  of 
thought  at  the  close  of  the  present  century. 
We  are  living  in  a  distinctively  commer- 
cial age.  Commercialism  dominates,  to  a 
great  extent,  our  schools,  the  church,  society, 
and  the  state.  Whether  this  influence  is 
always  for  the  advancement  of  these  institu- 
tions or  not,  it  is  not  within  the  province  of 
this  paper  to  state.  We  have  but  to  say 
that  commercialism,  in  all  its  majesty,  is 
with  us  in  fact  and  not  in  theory.  As  co- 
workers in  the  cause  (jf  commercial  educa- 
tion and  as  factors  in  molding  public  thought, 
we  owe  it  as  a  duty  to  the  profession,  and 
the  phase  of  education  for  which  we  stand, 
to  discuss  most  thoroughly  the  relation  of 
that  education  inspired  by  the  times,  to 
other  existing  forms,  and  the  tendency  re- 
sulting therefrom.  If  the  trend  is  in  the 
direction  of  a  more  cardial  recognition  of 
the  work  of  these  <lifl'erent  systems  of  edu- 
cation, one  by  the  other,  and  if  it  will  ulti- 
mately lead  to  a  higher  civilization,  let  us 
encourage  it.  If  on  the  contrary  it  tends  to 
lower  the  standard,  let  us  turn  the  tiile  and 
elevate  it.  Tlie  spirit  of  the  present  inspires 
th'^  thought  and  action  of  the  future,  hence 
the  tide  of  commercial  education  is  rising 
rapidly.  He  that  persists  in  standing  out 
against  it  is  as  sure  to  be  swept  down  by  the 
currentof  jiopiilar  demandsas  he  who  would 
attempt  to  hold  back  old  ocean's  waves.  It 
can  be  no  more  held  in  check  than  the  winds, 
as  there  is  a  cause  for  its  activity. 

two    WORTHY'    propositions 

If,  then,  the  thoughts  of  the  closing  cen- 
tury are  in  the  direction  of  commercial  edu- 
cation, is  it  not  iuost  fitting  that  wecom£  to- 
gether u|ion  this  questiiui  and  discuss  most 
thoroughly  the  relation  that  comuiercial  edu- 
cation bears  to  the  older  and  more  clearly 
defined  forms?  In  entering  upon  a  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  there  are  two  ]iroposi- 
tions  that  confront  us,  both  of  which  are 
worthy  of'consideration  and  each  commands 
a  host  of  supporters.  The  first  is,  that  com- 
mercial education  is  of  such  general  utility 


that  it  should  become  a  ]iart  of  our  system 
of  public  education  and  that  it  shcmld  be 
the  duty  of  the  state  to  provide  for  the  in- 
struction therein. 

The  second  is,  that  it  is  special  in  its  very 
nature,  i>rofessional  in  its  intent,  therefore 
wholly  without  the  scope  and  purpose  of 
public  education,  and  should  be  provided 
for  at  private  expense.  If  we  accept  the 
former  as  the  true  status  of  commercial  edu- 
cation, then  we  have  but  to  discuss  the  means 
and  methods  to  be  adopted  in  instruction 
through  which  the  best  results  may  be  ob- 
tained. Instead  of  its  being  related  to  pub- 
lic education,  it  is  an  integral  part  of  it. 
The  <jnly  problem  then  would  be  to  make 
it  harmonize  with  our  present  high  school 
course,  by  interweaving  it  with  the  other 
subjects,  so  as  to  escape  censure  on  the  one 
hand,  and  meet  the  demands  of  the  business 
public  on  the  other.  Just  what  effect  this 
addition  to  our  present  courses  would  have 
upon  those  self-constituted  judges  who  are 
so  free  to  condemn  our  present  public  school 
courses  of  study,  claiming  that  they  are  too 
heavy  and  that  our  public  school  courses 
are  over-crowded,  and  top  heavy,  and  that 
cramming  processes  are  the  natural  conse- 
quences, is  a  (;|ue.stion.  I  presume,  however, 
that  our  schools  would  continue  "  to  keep  " 
as  they  have,  regardless  of    the  criticisms. 

COMMERCIAI,  education  OUT  OF  PLACE  IN 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
I  hold,  not  because  of  any  personal  inter- 
est, that  commercial  education  should  not 
be  made  a  public  charge,  nor  provided  at 
public  expense.  It  is  the  only  logical  con- 
clusion that  can  be  arrived  at,  after  careful 
thought.  The  line  luust  be  drawn  some- 
where, and  its  true  location  is  between  the 
general  and  the  technical.  If  it  is  made  a 
public  charge,  where  can  you  consistently 
stop  ?  There  are  dozens  of  other  subjects 
that  become  loore  general  and  are  of  more 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  life  of  mankind 
than  is  commercial  education.  As  well,  or 
better,  include  dentistry  in  the  public  school 
course,  as  more  of  us  are  doomed  sooner  or 
later  to  an  affliction  of  the  toothache  or  to 
spend  a  goodly  part  of  our  lives  in  the  en- 
joyment of  false  teeth  than  are  destined  to 
a  business  career.  The  very  nature  of  the 
work  precludes  its  being  made  a  part  of  the 
high  school  course  with  any  degree  of  suc- 
cess. It  is  a  subject  that  must  be  pushed 
to  a  CO  ujdetion  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent 
with  good  work.  Interest  is  lost  in  delays 
and  the  best  results  are  always  obtained  only 
by  continuity  of  thought.  To  sandwich  it 
in  with  the  regular  high  school  subjects 
would  be  to  break  up  this  continuity  of 
thought  by  associating  it  with  subjects  ab- 
solutely foreign  to  it,  both  in  pursuit  and 
application.  Many  of  our  high  schools  of 
the  country  have  attempted  it,  but  it  has 
been  abandoned  by  a  number  of  them,  and 
it  has  not  yet  passed  the  experimental  stage 
in  any  of  them. 

CLOSER  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  PRIVATE  AND 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
•  W' hatever  may  be  the  future  of  this  sub- 
ject, I  plead  for  a  closer  relation  between 
the  commercial  and  the  public  school,  for 
the  present.  In  the  past  there  has  been  a 
wide  gap  between  them,  so  wide,  indeed, 
that  you  could  recognize  nothing  in  common. 
Each  in  its  own  peculiar  way  has  acted  up- 
on lines  absolutely  independent  of  the  other, 
yet  both  tending"  to  the  same  end,  the  bet- 
terment of  its  clientage.  Yet  this  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  but  a  few  years  ago  our 
colleges  of  higher  education  and  public  high 


schools  were  as  widely  separated.  There 
was  little  sympathy  and  less  in  common  be- 
tween theui.  Eacli  was  jealous  of  the  other, 
simply  because  they  did  not  know  each  other 
in  their  work.  When  they  took  (m  the  new 
spirit,  the  spirit  of  liberality,  and  began  to 
study  into  the  workings  of  each  other,  and 
to  understand  the  exact  sphere  of  each,  all 
this  changed  so  that  today  we  find  them 
working  in  almost  perfect  accord.  The  re- 
sult of  this  mutual  understanding  has  added 
to  the  dignity  and  sphere  of  usefulness  of 
both.  The  high  schools  have  maintained 
stronger  courses  with  a  larger  attendance 
while  the  colleges  are  having  an  attendance 
that  is  phenomenal.  Never  in  the  history 
of  the  world  have  there  been  so  many  col- 
lege bred  young  men  and  young  women  as 
today,  with  the  prospects  of  the  future  far 
out-numbering  the  present.  To  such  an  ex- 
tent has  this  ambition  in  the  young  grown, 
that  it  is  becoming  a  question  of  pretty  gen- 
eral discussion  as  to  whether  there  is  not 
danger  of  over-educating.  We  need  have 
little  fear  on  this  score  so  long  as  our  col- 
leges are  true  to  their  trust,  and  keep  con- 
stantly before  them  the  true  meaning  of 
education,  and  ever  recognize  that  the  best 
part  of  man  is  his  soul-power. 

COMMERCIAL   TRAINING   IN    COLLEGES     AND 
UNIVERSITIES 

I  believe  that  you  will  agree  with  me 
when  I  say  that  the  major  part  of  the  com- 
mercial teaching  will  be  left  to  other  schools 
than  the  public  schools.  Let  us  go  farther 
.  than  the  public  schools,  and  learn  if  possible 
the  facilities  offered  by  our  schools  of  high- 
er education  for  providing  this  commercial 
training.  Is  there  anything  that  would 
warrant  the  sober  belief  for  a  minute,  that 
their  organization  is  such  as  to  provide  the 
instruction?  The  prospects  here  are  more 
discouraging,  if  possible,  than  in  the  public 
schools.  The  plan  of  their  organization  is 
upon  a  theoretical  basis,  devoid  almost  ab- 
solutely, of  original  and  practical  thought, 
mechanical  in  everything.  Hundreds  of 
young  people  annually  leave  our  colleges, 
whose  portion  wonffi^ije-fl-crti^mb,  if  their 
subsistence  depended  upon  origTii3t 
tical  thought.  Many  of  our  colleges  of  high- 
er education  make  an  effort  to  provide  for 
the  demands  for  commercial  education  by 
tacking  on  a  de])artment  somewhere,  similar 
to  a  summer  kitchen  to  the  farmhouse,  and 
giving  it  just  about  as  much  attention  as 
such  an  attachment  generally  receives. 

PRACTICAL   COMMERCIAL    EDUCATION   WILL 
BE  GIVEN  IN  BUSINESS  COLLEGES 

I  am  convinced  that  commercial  education, 
at  least  that  part  of  it  necessary  to  meet  the 
deujands  of  the  business  world,  will  be  left 
to  private  commercial  schools  to  give.  I 
believe  that  the  jirivate  commercial  school 
has  a  mission  as  high  and  as  holy  as  any 
educational  institution  has  ever  been  charg- 
ed with.  That  this  sacred  trust  may  be  dis- 
charged in  the  fulness  of  all  its  obligations, 
the  commercial  schools  ask  and  must  have 
the  good  will  and  co-operation  of  both  the 
public  schools  and  schools  of  higher  educa- 
tion. In  the  past  there  has  been  little  co- 
operation and  a  very  indistinct  recognition 
of  the  one  by  the  other.  .lust  why  this  co- 
operation has  in  many  instances  been  with- 
held, and  a  discriminating  policy  pursued, 
will  be  a  part  of  this  paper. 

WH.Y    CO-OPERATION   HAS    BEEN    WITHHELD 

The  first  was  a  most  natural  one,  and  no 
blame  can  be  attached  to  either  system.  It 
was  simply  a  precautionary  measure,  adopt- 
ed until  the  merits  of  the  system  could  be 
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proved.  The  commercial  school  was  the 
last  in  the  field,  hence  it  was  necessary  that 
it  prove  itself  worthy  a  place  in  the  educa- 
tional ranks  before  even  partial  recognition 
be  extended  it.  It  is  unnecessary  tor  me 
to  take  any  of  your  time  to  state  how  nubly 
has  the  dignity  of  commercial  education 
been  sustained  by  the  well-organized  com- 
mercial schools  of  the  country.  You  all 
know  the  high  place  of  honor  to  which  it 
has  been  assigned  by  the  business  world,  and 
the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  educational 
world  to  give  it  encouragement. 


I  would  that  I  could  complete  this  paper 
with  no  severe  criticisms  and  with  nothing 
but  the  highest  commendations  of  the  efforts 
that  are  being  put  forth  by  the  representa- 
tives of  commercial  education,  but  there 
comes  creeping  over  me  a  sense  of  shame 
for  some  of  the  things  that  are  done  under 
the  guise  of  business  education,  by  unprin- 
cipled characters  whose  only  stock  in  trade 
is  their  faculty  for  successful  deceit.  This 
is  the  cause,  in  the  greater  part,  for  the  edu- 
cational world's  withholding  from  our  work 
co-operation  and  sympathy.  The  particular 
source  from  which  encouragement  should 
come,  is  thus  made  to  pour  forth  denuncia- 
tions in  self-defense,  to  enact  a  discriminat- 
ing policy  against  the  commercial  school, 
thus  bringing  odium  upon  the  cause,  from 
which  the  good  schools  suffer  more  or  less, 
for  the  misdeeds  of  a  few.  The  fault  is  not 
all  with  the  commercial  school,  as  many  of 
the  public  schools  feel  that  the  commercial" 
school  has  entered  a  field  sacred  only  to 
them,  and  look  upon  the  new  comer  as  an 
intruder.  There  is  no  valid  reason  for  such 
conclusions,  nor  is  there  any  necessity  that 
a  commercial  school,  organized  and  conduct- 
ed on  proper  lines,  should  interfere  with 
the  work  of  the  public  school  in  the  least. 
Perfect  accord  should  exist  between  the  two 
systems  of  schools,  and  will  exist,  excepting, 
where  one  or  the  other  unfortunately  falls 
into  the  hands  of  charlatans  or  fanatical 
enthusiasts.  I  regrei-cxceedingly  the  liber- 
ality ija-Ae  part  of  some  of  the  States  in  the 

[latter  of  organizing  and  conducting  schools. 
Were  I  to  start  up  a  corner  grocery  or  even 
to  open  a  bar,  a  state  officer  would  soon  be 
upon  the  ground  to  test  my  weights  and 
measures  and  the  purity  of  my  goods,  while, 
without  let  or  hindrance,  I  am  at  liberty  to 
open  any  kind  of  school,  dish  out  to  the 
gullible  public  what  I  please,  and  in  such 
quantities  as  I  please,  so  long  as  I  label  it 

"  Education." 

OPPORTUNITY    ABUSED 

While  the  intentions  of  the  States  were 
noble,  with  the  view  of  advancing  the  cause 
of  education,  their  liberality  has  been  taken 
advantage  of,  and  no  greater  confidence 
games  have  been  perpetrated  upon  a  trust- 
ing public  than  by  those  self-styled  pro- 
fessors of  this  or  of  that,  who  make  a  life 
work  of  organizing  and  conducting  schools 
just  long  enough  to  fleece  the  public.  I  re- 
gret for  the  cause  of  commercial  education 
that  it  too  freipiently  happens  that  so-called 
business  educators  are  thus  engaged.  They 
will  stop  short  of  no  representations  or 
promises  to  gain  their  ends.  They  are  quick 
to  denounce  the  efficiency  of  the  public 
schools  and  discourage  continuance  therein. 
They  are  not  in  a  community  twenty-four 
hours  before  they  discover  that  the  public 
schools  are  failures,  and  forthwith  comes  an 
announcement  to  a  heretofore  trusting  peo- 
ple in  the  efficacy  of  their  systems  of  schools 
and  corps  of  teachers,  that  their  public 
schools  are    inefficient    and    that  they  (the 


new  "professors")  have  a  sujierior  article 
in  this  line  to  offer,  as  marvelous  in  its  re- 
sults and  as  effective  in  its  operation  as  the 
celebrated  one-night  corn  cure.  The  youth 
is  luade  to  believe  that  their  methods,  upon 
which  they  have  a  "corner,"  applied  for 
but  a  few  weeks,  will  prdduce  such  an  evolu- 
tion, regardless  of  present  conditions  and 
advanceiueuts,  that  the  student  will  be  able 
to  command  the  best  jiositions  in  the  land, 
and  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  will  be  sub- 
ject to  him.  This  is  the  proposition  that 
commercial  schools  of  merit  must  meet  to  be 
assured  of  a  closer  alliance  with  public  edu- 
cation. These  educational  iconoclasts  are 
the  ones,  more  than  all  others,  that  have  in- 
jured our  cause  in  the  eyes  of  our  public 
school  friends.  To  meet  them  and  to  retain 
the  dignity  of  commercial  education  on  that 
higher  plane,  we  ask  and  must  have  the  co- 
operation of  the  public  schools  and  schools 
of  higher  education.  Their  influence  should 
be  secured  to  counteract  the  work  of  the 
irresponsible  schools  and  to  aid  those  in 
good  standing. 
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A  third  cause  for  this  wide  breach  between 
the  commercial  schools  and  the  public 
schools  is  the  matter  of  soliciting  patronage. 
This  evil  is  wide  spread,  and  I  regret  to 
say  is  not  limited  to  the  unprincipled  only. 
Many  of  our  schools  of  character  and  good 
repute  have  their  paid  solicitors  throughout 
the  land  seeking  whom  they  may  devour. 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  it  is  an  unwise 
and  shortsighted  policy  on  the  part  of  a 
commercial  school  to  employ  solicitors. 
You  lower  the  dignity  of  your  own  school 
and  injure  the  cause  in  general.  A  puidl 
who  can  be  obtained  only  through  methods 
usually  resorted  to  by  lightning  rod  agents 
is  not  a  desirable  pupil,  and  is  one  wlm  will 
add  nothing  to  your  reputation,  though  he 
may  replenish  the  pocket  book.  Kight  here 
is  just  the  trouble,  the  conscience  and  the 
pocketbook  of  too  many  of  our  school  pro- 
prietors are  too  closely  associated. 

I  never  knew  a  professional  solicitor,  on 
commission  or  on  salary,  that  could  be 
trusted  to  present  the  merits  of  commercial 
education  honestly,  or  in  a  manner  that  you 
would  justify.  Sooner  or  later  he  will  place 
the  proprietor  of  the  school  in  an  embarrass- 
ing position.  It  is  unprofessional,  un- 
dignified, and  should  be  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  educational  institutions  to  have  in 
their  employ  paid  solicitors.  The  enroll- 
ment of  the  school  may  be  increased  but 
its  reputation,  its  dignity,  —  never. 

JUSTIFIABLE    SOLICITING 

No  objection  whatever  can  be  offered  to 
calls  made  by  the  proprietors  or  some  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty,  upon  those  who  make  in- 
quiry in  reference  to  the  school  or  who  are 
interested  or  should  be  interested  in  com- 
mercial   education. 

I  lay  before  you  this  proposition,  and  I 
believe  that  the  most  of  you  will  agree  with 
me  in  saying  that  there  are  but  two  classes 
of  students  that  should  be  solicited  for  en- 
rollment in  the  commercial  school  ;  viz.  : 
those  who  have  graduated  from  the  high 
school,  and  those  who  have  left  the  public 
school  before  the  completion  of  the  course. 
To  solicit  others  is  to  do  a  rank  injustice, 
not  only  to  the  public  school  system  and 
discipline,  but  to  the  pupil  as  well.  No 
blame  can  be  attached  to  the  public  school 
teachers  and  officers  for  putting  forth  every 
effort  to  protect  the  interests  of  their  schools 
against  the    selfish    greed    of    professional 


solicitors  and  proprietors.  1  believe,  how- 
ever, that  there  would  be  a  great  deal  less 
of  this  annoyance,  did  the  commercial  school 
receive  at  the  proper  time,  the  recognition 
to  which  it  is  entitled.  Every  high  school 
jirincipal  is  ambitious  to  have  as  many  of 
his  graduates  as  possible  enter  colleges  of 
higher  education,  hence  he  urges  the  claim 
and  advantages  of  a  college  course,  in  pre- 
ference to  any  other  consideration,  frequent- 
ly discouraging  all  thoughts  of  a  commer- 
cial education.  I  question  the  wisdom  of 
urging  upon  every  graduate,  a  college 
course,  regardless  of  natural  bent  of  mind 
and  capacity. 

Commercial  life  offers  by  far  the  greater 
opportunities  for  success,  so  far  at  least,  as 
worldly  possessions  are  concerned,  and  the 
few  college  bred  men  represented  among 
successful  business  men,  bespeak  more  elo- 
quently than  words  the  necessity  of  a  col- 
lege training  as  a  prerequisite. 

MEETING     POINT      FOR      rOMMEHCIAL     AND 
PUBLIC   SCHOOLS 

The  close  of  the  high  school  course 
should  be  the  common  meeting  jioint  for 
the  commercial  and  public  school.  The 
closest  relation  should  exist  at  this  point. 
It  is  a  time  when  the  most  can  be  done  for 
our  young  people.  Their  work  up  to  this 
point,  iuore  or  less  theoretical,  would  be 
streugthened  by  the  application  of  the  prac- 
tical. Their  ujinds  hunger  and  thirst  for 
knowledge  of  the  business  world.  At  no 
other  time  in  their  life  are  they  better  pre- 
pared f(U-  such  instruction,  and  at  no  other 
time  would  it  profit  them  so  much.  I  know 
of  no  course  that  is  better  suited  for  devel- 
oping the  reasoning  powers,  for  inciting 
logical  thought,  than  a  well-regulated  and 
up-to-date  commercial  course.  College 
students  with  a  commercial  course,  as  pre- 
jiaratory,  will  outstrip  their  less  fortunate 
class-mates.  This  is  not  a  the(jry,  but  a  fact 
demonstrated  frequently  in  my  own  obser- 
vations. Even  if  the  graduates  of  the  high 
schools  fail  to  enter  college  or  drop  out  be- 
fore com]deting  the  course,  they  have  the 
assurance  that  the  year  they  spend  in 
a  commercial  school  will  provide  them  with 
the  necessary  preparation  for  a  successful 
life's  work.  The  success  of  one  life  should 
be  sufficient  cause  for  putting  aside  all  dif- 
ferences that  may  heretofore  have  existed, 
and  induce  a  closer  study  of  each  class  of 
schools  and  establish  a  relation  that  will  not 
only  be  mutually  beneficial  to  the  two  sys- 
tems of  schools,  but  equally  so  to  the  pupils 
thereof. 

UNWORTHY   ADVERTISING 

A  further  cause  for  commercial  schools 
being  ignored  by  the  public  schools  and 
schools  of  higher  education,  is  the  bom- 
bastic and  unreasonable  statements  and  lit- 
erature frequently  put  into  circulation. 
Much  of  this  literature  is  nothing  short  of  an 
open  confession  of  charlatanism,  and  pro- 
claims upon  its  face  in  almost  every  line 
that  the  author  of  the  literature  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  school  is  lacking  in  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  first  principles  of  education. 
Claims  without  foundation,  unreasonable 
and  contrary  to  all  principles  of  education, 
are  made.  Moderate  statements,  statements 
within  the  bounds  of  reason  and  common 
sense  will  secure  the  confidence  of  our  pub- 
lic school  friends,  and  an  enrollment  that 
will  be  a  credit  to  the  institution  we  repre- 
sent. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  plead  for  a  better 
understanding  of  work  of  each  system  of 
education,  and  a  higher  respect  for  the 
work  of  each,  in  order  that  a  greater  respect 
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may  be  had  for  that  phase  of  eduoatinn  tor 
which  we  stand.  By  thoroughly  under- 
standing the  lields  of  our  own  labors  and 
respectfully  recognizing  the  fields  of  others, 
we  shall  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  schools  of  higher  education, 
and  thus  raise  the  dignity  of  our  e^wn 
schools,  and  in  this  way  rid  out  the  unscru- 
pulous schools  that  have  done  so  much 
harm  to  the  cause  of  commercial  education. 
By  so  doing  we  shall  secure  the  betterment 
of  our  schools,  the  standard  of  commercial 
education  will  be  raised,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  we  shall  be  instrumental  in  leading 
many  a  young  man  and  young  woman  in  the 
direction  of  a  higher  plane  in  life.  This 
done,  we  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  our  journey  through  life  will 
be  free  from  self-reproaclies  and  regrets, 
and  we  shall  have  the  assurance  of  good 
deeds  and  dutv  well  done. 


Cbe  Place  of  eommercial  Caw  in 
a  Business  Education 

RKAD     AT     THK     FEDERATION     MEETING      BY 

WM.  C.  SPRAGL'E,    PRESIDENT   OF    THE 

SPRAGUE  CORRESPONDESCE  SCHOOL 

OF    LAW    OF    DETROIT 

Every  specialist  is  prone  to  estimate  in- 
ordinately the  importance  of  his  own  de- 
partiiient  of  work;  a:id,  if  every  specialist 
were  given  his  way,  the  undertaker  would 
tiiid  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  pupil  to 
Ins  grave  in  ti.ue  for  the  Resurrection. 
Every  teacher  worthy  the  name  is  something 
of  an  enthusiast,  and  so  is  unable  with  an 
unbiased  mind  to  determine  the  relative  im- 
p  irtance  of  his  own  work.  The  specialist  is 
not  to  blame  for  his  seemingly  selfish  attitude. 
He  alone  appreciates  the  importance  of  his 
work,  because  he  alone  knows  enough  about 
it  to  adequately  estimate  its  value.  The 
real  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that  life  is  too 
short:  there  isn't  time  enough:  there  is 
too  much  to  learn  ;  too  much  to  know  ;  too 
much  to  do.  (_)ur  boasted  systems  of  educa- 
tion are  really  nothing  more  than  kinder- 
gartens, when  the  results  are  viewed  along- 
side the  vast  fields  of  knowledge  and  attain- 
ment through  which  the  student  is  never  led. 
Longfellow  touches  the  keynote  when  he 
says,  "  Art  is  long  and  time  is  fleeting." 

THE   SPECIALIST   IS   AN   ENTHUSIAST 

I  honor  the  enthusiast  in  any  field  of 
effort,  who,  blinded  to  all  else  in  the  world, 
rushes  with  the  impetuosity  of  a  zealot  to- 
ward the  goal  of  perfect  knowledge  of  one 
thing,  and  I  sorrow  for  hiai  when  I  see  him 
branded  as  a  crank  or  fool,  scoffed  at  by  his 
fellows,  and  crowded  into  obscurity  by  the 
hosts  of  superficial  men  who  have  been  sat- 
isfied to  only  taste  here  and  there,  like  the 
gaudy  butterfly.  How  the  true  student  longs 
to  lead  men  the  whole  length  that  he  has  gone, 
and  present  to  them  the  deep,  rich  treasures 
that  lie  below  the  surface  !  But  the  exigen- 
cies of  time  and  circumstance,  the  demand 
for  quick  and  easy  knowledge,  the  heart- 
less competitions  of  business,  the  keen  jump 
for  money  and  for  place,  crowd  him  into  a 
corner,  dry  up  the  fountain  of  his  ambition, 
breed  in  him  a  realization  that  he  is  feeding 
his  pupils  on  skimmed  milk,  beget  in  him 
a  contempt  for  his  work,  and  make  him,  too 
often,  a  time  server. 

Xo  honest  teacher  can  be  satisfied  with 
himself  or  his  work  till  he  has  taught  all 
that  he  knows.  If  he  stops  short  of  this,  he 
mnst  feel  that  he  has  withheld  a  something 
(.hat  does  not  belong  to  him  from  those  to 


whom  he  has  been  commissioned  to  deliver 
it.  That  teacher  is  a'  thief,  who,  with  the 
opportunity  of  giving  of  his  own  fullness, 
deliberately  withholds  part.  No  teacher  is 
honest  who  does  not  realize  that  his  mission 
is  to  give,  to  spend,  to  empty  himself  for 
others.  The  teacher  is  a  trustee,  answerable 
for  the  uses  he  makes  of  the  trust  estate,  no 
part  of  which  belongs  to  him  alone.  There 
is  no  honest,  conscientious  teacher  who  does 
not  come  from  his  short  sessions  with  his 
pupils  with  a  feeling  of  distress,  arising 
from  the  fact  that  out  of  the  deep  wells  of  his 
own  knowledge  he  is  permitted  to  give  no 
more  than  a  cupful. 

You  will  pardon  this  somewhat  lengthy 
introduction  to  the  real  subject,  for  these 
thoughts  press  for  utterance  :  and  no  true 
teacher  who  has  been  limited  to  the  bare 
pittance  of  an  hour  or  two  a  week  on  what 
he  estimates  to  be  the  most  important  sub- 
ject in  the  curriculum  of  a  business  college, 
will  fail  to  echo  my  sentiments. 
COMMERCI.AL  LAW  THE  SUBSTRUCTURE  OF 
BUSINESS 

The  place  of  Commercial  Law  in  a  busi- 
ness education  I  At  the  beginning,  in  the 
middle,  at  the  end  ;  wound  about  every 
fiber  of  it ;  entwined  and  interwoven  with 
its  every  thread.  Why?  Because  everything 
done  in  business  life  produces  or  springs 
from  legal  relations.  Every  business  act 
has  its  legal  side.  Generally  speaking, 
every  letter  written  in  the  counting-house 
looks  forward  to,  becomes  a  part  of,  or  re- 
lates back  to,  a  contract.  Every  scratch  of 
the  bookkeeper's  pen  records  not  only  a 
mere  interchange  of  money  or  commodities, 
but  also  a  step  in  a  contract.  Nay  :  nearly 
every  act  of  social  and  political  life  is  based 
upon  law  or  presupposes  it.  To  prepare  for 
business  without  the  study  of  that  which 
gives  validity  and  force  to  business  transac- 
tions is  like  studying  botany  and  leaving  out 
of  account,  in  the  growth  and  development 
of  plant  life,  the  sun  in  the  heavens.  Law 
is  the  vivifying  power  in  business,  or,  to 
change  the  figure,  it  is  the  substructure  on 
which  business  is  built,  and  without  which 
it  can  not  stand  for  a  day. 
THE   INDIFFERENCE    OF    BUSINESS    SCHOOLS 

I  plead,  first,  for  a  recognized  and  hon- 
ored place  for  Commercial  Law  in  our 
business  colleges.  I  am  not  very  familiar 
with  the  methods  of  teaching  this  subject, 
practiced  in  the  business  colleges  of  the 
country,  nor  the  amount  of  time  and  import- 
ance attached  to  it  in  these  institutions,  but 
I  think  I  am  not  far  from  right  in  my 
opinion  that,  generally  speaking.  Law  is 
there  given  scant  and  indifferent  recogni- 
tion. Is  it  not  true  that  a  lecture,  once,  or 
maybe  twice,  a  week  is  generally  considered 
enough  for  this  subject'?  Is  it  not  often 
looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  neccfsary  evil?  Is 
it  not  the  feeling  generally  extiint  among 
the  pupils  that  it  is  a  sort  of  superfluity,  and 
that  time  taken  for  it  is  so  much  taken  from 
so-called  practical  subjects?  Is  not  this  feel- 
ing in  the  pupil  encouraged  by  the  manner  of 
its  treatment  by  the  school  authorities?  1)0 
we  exercise  the  same  degree  of  care  in 
procuring  capable  teachers  of  this  subject  as 
is  given  to  the  procuring  of  capable  teachers 
of  bookkeeping,  stenography, etc?  Do  we  not 
often  employ  some  fossil  of  a  lawyer  wlio 
teaches  not  from  a  love  of  it,  nor  special  fit- 
ness for  it,  nor  real,  earnest  desire  to  impart 
instruction  ?  And  are  not  the  considerations 
in  the  employment  of  such  a  teacher  most 
often  his  availability  or  his  poor  estimate  of 
his  own  value,  as  indicated  by  the  amount 
he  is  willing  to  accept  for  his  services?  And 


are  not  our  boys  and  girls  bright  enough  to 
estimate  the  teacher  and  his  subject  about 
as  we  estimate  him  and  it?  Or,  do  we  hitch 
the  lecture  to  the  duties  of  some  fairly  good 
teacher  in  other  branches,  who  wants  to 
earn  an  extra  dollar  or  two,  and  can  teach 
a  subject  foreign  to  his  preparation  after  a 
fashion,  with  the  aid  of  the  text-book  ?  If 
so,  every  boy  in  the  room  knows  that  the 
teacher  doesn't  know  the  Law,  for,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  he  must  lack  the 
spirit  of  the  true  teacher,  the  enthusiasm, 
the  holy  zeal,  that  must  inspire  him  who  is 
to  inspire  a  class. 

NOT  THE  LAW  BUT  THE  TEACHER  IS  DRY 
We  say  that  the  Law  is  a  dry  subject,  that 
boys  and  girls  becomes  restless  under  it,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  to  hold  them  and  inter- 
^est  them  along  this  line.  Any  dryer  than 
bookkeeping?  Any  dryer  than  mental 
arithmetic?  Any  dryer  than  stenography? 
And,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  dry,  will  you 
squeeze  <mt  what  little  moisture  there  is  in 
it  before  giving  it  to  your  pupils,  by  im- 
pressing them  with  your  own  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  it  and  your  own  indifference  as 
to  who  teaches  it  or  how  it  is  taught  ?  I  am 
here  to  say  that  the  Law,  when  properly 
taught,  may  be  made  as  fascinating  to  a  class 
of  aver.age  boys  and  girls  as  a  story  from  the 
Arabian  Nights  The  trouble  is  not  with 
the  subject,  (-five  me  a  man  who  knows  and 
loves  the  Law,  who  knows  and  loves  boys 
and  girls,  who  looks  upon  his  work  as  a  mis- 
sion, and  I  will  trust  the  class.  My  old 
teacher  of  that  dryest  of  college  subjects. 
Mental  Philosophy,  E.  Benjamin  Andrews, 
once  President  of  Brown  University  and 
later  superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
Chicago,  often  stood  before  his  class  teach- 
ing abstract  truths,  with  the  tears  rolling 
down  his  cheeks,  an<l  every  member  of  the 
class  holding  his  breath  with  awe  and  de- 
light as  the  magnificent  revelations  poured 
from  seemingly  dry  and  empty  vessels. 

LOVE    OF    LAW    IS    CONTAGIOUS 

May  I  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  I  will 
undertake  to  stand  "fSefnrCSrBiiJjii^v  of  boys 
and  girls  in  any  commercial  schoolTn  tbe_ 
country — it  matters  not  how  rough  and  un- 
tutored they  may  be —  and  will  make  them 
fall  in  love  with  the  Law  at  first  sight?  I 
have  lectured  on  the  most  uninteresting 
branches  of  the  Law,  before  classes  of  two 
hundred  mischievous,  fun-loving  boys  and 
girls,  and  have  held  them  profoundly  silent 
for  a  full  hour.  Time  and  again  I  have 
choked  with  emotion  myself  at  the  utter- 
ance of  great  legal  truths,  and  by  my  own 
manifest  earnestness  brought  an  unwilling 
class  captive  to  luy  subject. 

I  do  not  wish  lo  assume  to  myself  any 
special  endowments  as  a  teacher.  I  only 
wish  to  impress  upon  you  what  I  so  thor- 
oughly feel — that  Commercial  Law  deserves 
to  be  taught  by  one  who  loves  it  and  who 
feels  that  he  must  teach  it,  and  make  others 
to  see  it  as  he  sees  it  himself. 

TEACHING  IS  A  MISSION 
I  was  impressed  with  the  remark  of  an 
old  business  educator,  who  has  been  at  the 
work  for  over  a  third  of  a  century,  made  to 
me  recently  in  a  street  ear  as  we  were  riding 
home  late  one  evening.  I  said  :  "  I  pre- 
sume you  will  have  a  vacation  during  the 
Christmas  holidays?"  "  No,"  he  said,  "  we 
shall  have  no  school  on  Christmas,  but  we 
shall  take  up  the  work  the  day  after."  I 
said,  "  You  must  feel,  after  all  these  years, 
that  your  work  is  drudgery — night  and  day, 
day  in  and  day  out."  The  response  came 
quickly  and  earnestly  :  "  No,  not  drudgery 
— it  is  a  niission." 
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When  your  teachers  of  Commercial  Law 
are  upheld  and  inspired  by  this  kind  of  feel- 
ing, you  will  have  Commercial  Law  taught 
as  it  should  be  taught  in  your  schools,  and 
respected  by  the  pupils. 

GET    GOOD     TEAl'HEKS 

The  Law  is  a  jealous  mistress  ;  she  will 
not  yield  up  her  charms  inditterently  to  one 
and  all.  Honor  it  then,  I  say,  by  giving  it 
a  co-ordinate  position  with  other  subjects  in 
your  curriculum,  and  honor  it  by  having  the 
very  best — best  lawyer? — no,  the  very  best 
teacher  of  law  you  can  find  in  your  city. 
He  is  to  be  had.  Experiment  until  you  get 
him,  just  as  you  would  experiment  with 
teachers  of  bookkeeping.  You  will  not  keep 
an  incompetent,  an  unpopular,  an  indiffer- 
ent teacher  of  bookkeeping.  Why  should 
you  proceed  otherwise  in  the  matter  of  Law  ? 
Don't  think  that  because  a  man  is  a  lawyer 
he  is  a  good  teacher  of  Law.  The  poorest 
teacher  I  ever  sat  under  in  a  law  school 
was  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  of  his  time  ; 
namely,  ex-Governor  .J.  W.  Stevenson,  of 
Kentucky  ;  and  the  best  teacher  of  Law  that 
I  ever  sat  under  was  one  of  the  poorest 
practitioners  before  the  bar  of  a  great  city. 
Try  to  get  a  man  who  knows  the  Law,  loves 
the  Law,  appreciates  young  people,  and 
possesses  the  teaching  spirit.  Give  your 
students  that  sort  of  teacher,  and  you  will 
find  the  subject  a  popular  one.  Your  school, 
from  a  financial  point  of  view,  and  your 
pupils,  from  an  educational  point  of  view, 
will  then  be  fortunate  indeed. 

I  go  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  Commer- 
cial Law  is  one  subject  in  the  business  col- 
lege that  should  be  taught  to  every  individ- 
ual pupil  in  it,  whether  he  be  under  instruc- 
tion for  stenography  alone,  bookkeeping 
alone,  or  what  not. 

THE    PROGRAM    OF   AN    IDEAL    SI'lliloI. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I  would  do  if  I  were 
the  proprietor  of  a  business  college.  Of 
course,  as  I  do  not  conduct  a  business  col- 
lege, 1  can  plan  an  ideal  one,  and  run  it 
very  satisfac^pc4^j^ — .*— -• 
^_-!rtr-tiI^^troke  of  the  opening  bell  in  the 
morning,  in  my  ideal  school,  every  student 
in  the  institution  will  occupy  a  seat  in 
the  general  assembly  room,  and  every 
teacher  will  occupy  a  place  on  the  plat- 
form. For  one-half  hour  the  instructor 
in  Couimercial  Law  will  stand  before  the 
whole  school,  and,  as  earnestly  and  iiU()ress- 
ively  as  he  is  able,  will  teach  his  subject,  in- 
structing men  and  women,  and  the  boys  and 
girls  who  are  to  become  men  and  women,  in 
their  legal  rights  and  duties — the  obligations 
of  man  to  man,  citizen  to  citizen,  citizen  to 
country ,  country  to  citizen.  He  will  imi)ress 
every  student  in  the  school  with  the  idea 
that  underneath  all  their  business  education, 
as  underneath  all  their  business  life,  there 
must  rest  a  respect — nay,  a  veneration — for 
the  Law.  I  would  by  this  means  imbue 
them  with  the  spirit  of  the  Law,  for  it  is 
impossible,  in  the  short  courte  of  the  busi- 
ness college,  to  teach  thoroughly  the  many 
and  varied  brandies  of  Commercial  Law  ; 
but  it  is  possible  to  give  every  pupil  a 
little  of  what  we  call  the  judicial  mind — 
that  is,  to  implant  in  him  a  general  idea  of 
great  legal  principles,  which,  as  he  grows 
older,  he  may  apply  to  the  varied  conditions 
that  confront  him. 

Promptly  at  9  :30  the  school  will  dissolve 
itself  into  its  varied  departments.  The 
hum  of  recitations,  the  click  of  the  type- 
writer, the  movement  of  classes  will  go  on 
through  a  hurried  day.  and  the  boys  and 
the  girls  will  be  learning  the  mechanics — 
the  machinery  of  busines"  ;  but  never 
through  it  all  will  the  result  of  that  morning 


half  hour  be  lost.  The  words  of  that  half 
hour  may  have  passed  away,  and  even  the 
iiistruct(jr  himself,  but  in  the  business  char- 
acters of  those  boys  and  girls  will  have 
grown  a  souietliing  worth  m(ire  to  them  than 
the  mere  ability  to  figure,  to  write  a  legible 
hand,  or  to  construct  a  readable  letter. 

WHAT    IS   A    BUSINESS   EDUCATION? 

Do  we  realize  that  we  are  making  business 
men?  What  is  a  business  education,  any- 
way? Is  it  teaching  boys  only  to  cipher,  to 
add,  to  take  off  discounts,  to  buy  and  sell 
stocks,  put  figures  in  books,  to  strike  bal- 
ances, to  make  signs  for  words?  No  !  Thrice 
no  !  A  business  college  should  make  busi- 
ness men,  with  as  much  accent  on  "men" 
as  on  "  business."  How  much  grander  the 
conception  of  a  business  education,  could 
we  send  out  our  graduates  not  only  skilled 
in  figures  and  signs  and  short  cuts,  but  en- 
dowed with  a  clear  sense  of  business  moral- 
ity, business  duties  and  obligations,  and  a 
full  conception  of  their  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities as  men  and  citizens. 

SCKAPE    OFF   THE    liARNACI.ES 

1  beg  of  you  to  go  back  to  your  schools 
and  get  rid  of  the  barnacle  or  "  mossback  " 
that  has  made  Commercial  Law  there  a  tire- 
some bore  for  your  boys,  and  tempted  you 
to  throw  the  whole  subject  out  of  the  win- 
dow ;  and  try  and  try  again  till  you  have 
found  a  teacher  who  measures  up  with  the 
opportunity  and  the  duly  of  the  hour.  If 
I  can  prevail  upon  one  of  you  to  do  this,  I 
shall  have  accomplished  something  for  the 
boys  and  the  girls,  who,  for  so  brief  an  hour 
with  you,  are  preparing  themselves  to  be 
the  business  men  and  women  of  the  new 
century.  I  will  be  doing  something,  loo,  for 
you,  for  you  can  thus  make  a  repulation  for 
your  school  in  your  community,  and  a  place 
for  it  in  the  hearts  of  your  juipils,  that  will 
count  in  financial  as  well  as  other  returns  in 
future  years. 

I  aui  one  who  believes  that  the  teaching 
of  Coaimcrcial  Law,  in  an  elementary  way 
at  least,  should  begin  in  the  common  schools  ; 
but  I  insist  that,  of  all  places  in  the  world 
where  it  ought  tii  be  taught,  and  taught 
aright,  the  commercial  college  is  the  chief  est. 

I  insist  that  no  man  is  fitted  to  handle  a 
promissory  note  until  he  knows  the  legal 
ijUiilities  of  the  instrument  No  uuvn  is 
fitted  to  make  a  bank  deposit  till  lie  knows 
the  legal  effect  of  his  act.  No  man  is  a 
capable  bookkeeper  until  he  knows  some- 
thing more  than  t^ie  luere  science  of  accounts, 
knows  something  of  the  legal  significance  of 
the  figures  and  words  which  he  has  been 
taught  to  put  down  in  the  books. 

More  than  ninety  ]ier  cent,  of  business 
men  fail  at  least  once  during  a  lifetime. 
Why?  Often,  indeed,  from  inability  to  do 
the  things  you  teach  so  well  in  your  schools, 
but  more  often  from  a  false  conception  of 
moral  and  legal  rights  and  duties.  A  man 
may  write  ever  so  fair  a  hand,  be  ever  so 
so  accurate  in  figures,  be  able  to  write 
shorthand,  and  transcribe  his  notes  with 
absolute  accuracy,  understand  the  modus 
operandi  of  the  brokerage  or  banking 
business,  be  able  to  keep  a  beautiful  set  of 
books,  never  miss  striking  a  true  balance, 
and  yet  be  a  business  failure. 

Is  it  out  of  jdace  for  me  to  express  the 
hope  that  the  business  college  of  the  future 
will  rise  to  a  higher  conception  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  business  education? 

METHODS    OF     TEA('HIN(! 

My  subject  does  not  require  that  I  con- 
sider the  best  method  of  teaching  law  in 
couimercial   schools,  nor  the  relative  value 


of  the  various  helps  provided.  I  am  glad 
that  it  does  not  put  this  burden  upon  me, 
for,  until  I  know  how  much  time  the  teacher 
is  allowed,  I  can  give  him  no  suggestions  as 
to  how  he  shall  fill  his  time.  My  metliod, 
if  I  had  fifteen  minutes  or  a  half  hour  a  day, 
would  be  totally  unlike  what  it  would  be  if 
I  had  but  an  hour  a  week.  If  I  were  con- 
fined to  an  hour  a  week,  I  would  insist  upon 
the  use  of  a  text-book,  so  that  I  could  sup- 
plement my  leaching  for  the  hour  with  a 
certain  amount  of  reading  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils  between  recitations.  The  Uoe  of 
a  text-book  would  still  be  desirable,  al- 
though not  so  necessary,  if  I  were  given  a 
half  hour  a  day.  I  would  favor  the  use,  in 
any  case,  of  printeil  syllabi,  and  particular- 
ly so  if  I  could  have  but  an  hour  a  week  ; 
for,  with  such  limited  time  at  my  disposal, 
I  must  cover  a  large  field,  and  there  are  few 
sludents  who  are  able  to  carry  away  much 
from  a  lecture  into  which  a  great  deal  is 
crowde<l,  unless  they  are  assisted  by  notes 
furnished  them  in  the  shape  of  syllabi. 

But  this  subject  of  ways  and  means  is  too 
large  a  one  for  me  to  enter  upon,  although 
I  have  ideas  along  this  line,  most  of  which, 
I  must  confess,  I  have  not  myself  joit  into 
practice,  largely  because  of  the  limitations 
of  which  I  complain. 

TEXT    BOOKS 

As  to  text-books  perhaps  I  had  better 
keep  quiet.  Until  a  very  recent  time,  there 
has  been  absolutely  no  commercial  law  text- 
book tor  business  colleges  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  schools.  With  one  or  two  exceptions, 
there  are  no  books  adequate  to  the  purpose 
now  in  the  field.  The  fact  is,  brethren, 
men  who  teach  this  subject  and  who  have 
written  on  it,  have  not  had  an  eye  single  to 
the  needs  of  boys  and  girls  in  commercial 
colleges.  Generally  speaking,  books  on 
this  subject  have  been  ujade  to  sell.  Authors 
have  not  got  down  to  business  earnestly  and 
conscientiously.  I  hi've  in  mind  one  book 
that  lias  seemed  to  me  to  come  the  nearest 
to  meeting  the  requirements  :  but  as  I  have 
not  yet  received  a  retainer  for  the  adver- 
tiseuient  of  it,  I  cannot  consistently  naiue  it. 
However,  there  is  nothin;;  so  good  but  that 
it  can  be  improved,  and  I  am  not  certain 
but  that  I  shall  have  to  write  a  book  myself. 

A    MOVING   COMPARISON. 

But  I  must  not  detain  you  longer.  I 
know  your  difficulties  ;  I  know  your  limi- 
tations"; I  know  the  awiul  pressure  of  the 
tiuies ;  I  realize  that  many  of  you  good  men 
burn  with  aspirations  that  you  cannot  realize 
or  even  hope  to  realize  under  present  con- 
ditions, and  that  you  are  impressed  day  after 
day  with  the  inadequate  opportunity  that 
you  have  for  properly  educating  the  boys  and 
"girls.  They  come  belore  you  in  an  endless 
stream.  They  are  under  your  care  but  a 
brief  period — so  brief  that  you  often  blush 
to  speak  the  words  "  business  education." 
Y'ou  feel  sometimes  as  you  sit  in  your  office 
that  ymi  are  scarcely  tl.e  superintendent  of 
a  college,  but  rather  the  superintendent  of  a 
great  depot,  with  its  hurrying  throngs,  some 
rushing  breathless  to  take  a  train,  hardly 
stopping  to  buy  a  ticket  ;  others  restlessly 
s.'anning  the  clock  for  the  slow  moments  to 
hurry  by  ;  and  here  and  there  a  sleeper, 
quietly  dozing,  till  you  fairly  push  him  out 
and  aboard  the  train.  I  know  that  you  feel 
as  I  do,  that  the  tendency  to  hurried  educa- 
tion is  ruinous  ;  that  all  this  is  not  educa- 
tion, in  the  highest  and  best  sense.  Would 
that  this  federation  of  the  best  men  in  the 
profession  could  take  some  action  that 
would  put  a  sto]!  to  the  degenerating  ten- 
dency  of    the   times  and   sweep   away   the 
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Cbe  Best  Business   Ulritina    for 
the  Present  Decade 

Had  I  the  pmphetic  genius  of  the 
editorsof  the  PENMAN-ARTIST  AND 
Business  Educator,  who  nearly 
a  decade  since  invented  the  "sim- 
plified writing,"  I  might  foresee 
what  would  be  the  most  desirable 
script  for  the  next  ten  years. 

Since  no  production  of  mankind  is 
perfect,  all  sj'stems  of  writing  con- 
tain defects,  — the  merit  of  the  sim- 
plified is  that  it  embraces  fewer 
than  the  others  — but  I  am  not  with- 
out confidence  that  a  Ijetter  scheme 
than  any  extant  may  be  produced. 
From  the  lengthy  term  of  well  tried 
and  satisfactory  service  it  has  given 
nie.  and  from  the  fact  nothing  of 
greater  merit  has  been  oflfered  in 
lieu,  I  feel  justified  in  continuing  its 
admiring  and  faithful  patron. 

The  alphabet  liere  given,  liarring 
imperfect  execution  conveys  an 
idea  of  its  simple,  easy  forms.  Mod- 
ifications to  suit  the  individual 
taste  or  requirement  are  permis- 
sible, retaining  in  main  that  short 
well-rounded  character  of  all  letters, 
that  is  its  distinguishing  feature. 
For  general  writing,  capitals,  and 
small  letters  with  upper  e.xtensions 
are  sufficiently  long  when  made 
half  the  ordinary— three-eights  inch 
space.  Taller  thap  this,  only  makes 
them  apt  to  tangle  with  the  line 
above.  >lany  now  recognize  the 
value  of  shortened  letters  but  some 
still  think, like  David  Harum's  turke> 
tile  at  Christmas  dinner,  "  JLittle  too 
is  jest  right,"  and  shoot  the  extre 
dangerously  near  the  upper  line. 

In  support  of  the  abbreviated  low-er  loops, 
I  wish  to  state  I  believe  them  a  decided  ad- 
vantage rather  than  an  impediment  to  the 
speed  of  any  but  the  reckless  scribbler.   The 


sppe- 


ities 


?IR.    V.    G.    laird. 

untaught  writer  takes  up  his  pen  frequently 
in  places  that  are  of  no  advantage.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  the  pen  lifted  at  top 
of  a,  g"  and  a  in  such  words  as,  "again." 
Surely  that  is  a  loss  of  time,  not  to  mention 
the  ragged  appearance  caused  by  the  assur- 
ed gaps  at  such  places.  In  the  abbreviated 
loops,  we  teach  the  pupil  to  keep  the  pen  on 


the  paper  at  those  places  where 
nothing  is  gained  by  removing  it, 
and  to  raise  it  where  it  may  be  done 
to  advantage.  Lifting  the  pen  at 
the  bottom  of  7,  g,  j  and  _»-,  gives 
certitude  to  the  next  letter,  and 
there  is  a  relief  in  the  momentary 
cessation  of  grind  that  is  soon  per- 
ceptible. 

Each  year  finds  us  approaching 
nearer  the  type-forms,  and  in  this 
connection  it  is  not  amiss  to  notice 
Q  and  Z.  The  former  obviates  a 
confusion  w^th  2,  which  has  never 
been  very  serious.  In  Z  a  very  sen- 
sible innovation  has  been  made,  for 
we  have  here  a  quick,  easy  and 
unmistakable  form  in  exchange  for 
an  ungainly  one.  which  required  a 
whirligig  motion  so  difficult  that  a 
good  letter  was  a  rare  creation  of  a 
pupil. 

The  capitals  are    of    little   conse- 
quence as  compared  with  the  small 
letters.    The  frequent  use  of  the  lat- 
ter contrasted  with  the  making  of 
the  former.'leads  to  the  belief  that 
many  teachers  make  a  serious  mis- 
take in  devoting  so  great  a  part  of 
tlie  practice  period  to  the  capitals. 
It    was    suggested    not    long   since 
that  script  caps  be  abrogated  and 
that.the  ordinary  small  letters  with 
a   line  over  oT^tjeneeilitake  thei: 
place.    While    such    a    s^i5 
not    be    practicable, 
deny  the  lioon   it  would   be  to  the 
teacher  and  pupil  of  business  writ- 
ing. 
I  believe  the  future  Has  in  store  some  rad- 
ical changes  in    penmanship,  and  that,  if 
this  decade  does  not  see  it,  the  next  one 
surely  will,  wherein  some  system  of  phon- 
ography will  be  taught  even  in  grades  of 
the  public  schools,  doing  away  w  ith  nuich 
of  the  use  of  the  writing  of  today. 

R.  G.  Laird. 


•'  <iiiiek  :ind   the  dead  "  method  of  gradua- 
tinf;  froiua  business  college. 

Wlience  shall  arise  the  prophet,  or  the 
l)ro|ilie1s,  that  shall  lead  this  great  body  of 
business  educators  out  of  the  luaelstrom  of 
ruinous  cooijietition  and  unseemly  culting 
of  fees  and  eurriculums,  and  on  to  the  tirm 
rock  of  thorough  business  university 
training? 

IN'PLANT   APPRECIVTION   OF   HUMAN 
RIGHT.S   AND    OBLIGATIONS 

Hut  whether  you  keep  the  boys  a  week, 
a  month,  or  a  year,  I  beg  of  you  to  give 
them,  as  a  part  of  your  course,  as  thorough 
a  training  as  your  abilities  and  your  circum- 
stances will  permit,  in  the  basic  principles 
of  business  which  are  found  imbedded  in 
the  Law.  Don't  be  satisfied  with  giving 
mere  manual  dexterity  or  mechanical  ex- 
pertness.     Implant  in  the  minds  of  the  boys 


and  girls,  as  they  go  out  into  business  life, 
a  broader  and  holier  appreciation  of  human 
rights  and  obligations.  In  this  way  you 
will  do  a  service  for  the  boys  and  the  girls 
— the  business  men  and  women  of  the  future 
— and  your  country,  that  will  entitle  you  to 
heavenly  as  well  as  earthly  rewaids.  The 
Twentieth  Century  business  university  will 
do  this,  and  you,  representing  the  forces 
that  are  stepping  across  the  line  of  the 
Century,  will  make  for  or  against  Its  spcedili/ 
doing  it. 

Perhaps  now  I  should  close  with  the 
words  I  used  in  opening  :  Every  specialist 
is  prone  to  estimate  inordinately  his  own 
department  of  work  :  and,  if  every  specialist 
were  given  his  way,  the  undertaker  would 
find  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  pupil  to 
the  graveyard  in  time  for  the  Resurrection. 

I  thank  you  for  the  honor  you  have  con- 
ferred  upon  me  in  giving   me  a  place   on 


your  program,  and  express  the  hope  that 
your  meeting  may  result  in  great  good  to 
you  individually,  and  to  the  noble  cause  of 
business  education  generally  throughout 
our  land.  

NEW  YORK,  January  3n,  1901. 
MESSRS.  Z.\NER  &  BLOSER. 

Pen?i.\n-Artist,  colu?ibus,  o. 
GENTLEHEN:  We  have  read  .jour  very  in- 
teresting report  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Commercial  Teachers  contained  in  the 
February  number  of  the  PENMAN-Artist 
.\ND  Business  Edicator,  and  shall  be 
glad  if  vou  will  send  us  two  additional 
copies  of"  this  issue.  It  was  the  intention  of 
the  writer  to  be  present  at  this  convention, 
but  unfortunntelv  he  was  serving  on  Jury 
dutv  during  the  mouth  of  December,  and 
the  consequent  accumulation  of  business 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  attend.  Bet- 
ter luck  next  time !  We  are  with  best  wishes. 
Very  truly  yours. 
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entered  at  the 
post  office,  col- 
umbus, 0..  as  sec- 
ond class  matter 
Sept.   10,  1900. 
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.  Now  and  then  correspondents 
Ulork  and  a^k  for  information  concerning 
Ulritina  ,,jp  influence  of   brick-laying, 

bicycle  riding,  gymnastics,  etc.,  upon  learn- 
ing to  write.  We  now  desire  to  say  that  it 
depends  largely  upon  the  individual  and 
the  excess  or  the  extent  to  which  these 
things  are  practiced.  Ordinary  work  is  the 
best  kind  of  exercise,  but  too  much  work  is 
as  injurious  as  too  little.  Then  tliere  is  the 
old  adage  which  says  that  you  can  do  but 
one  thing  at  a  time  to  do  it  well.  The  ques- 
tion resolves  itself  into  whether  you  wish 
to  be  expert  in  penmanship  or  in  other 
things.  If  the  former,  then  it  is  well  to  sub- 
ordinate everything  to  penmanship  ~  make 
everything  contribute  to  rather  than  de- 
tract from  penmanship.  Few  indeed  can 
be  "crack"  penmen  and  "crack"  any  or 
every  thing  else  at  the  same  time.  You  can 
go  on  doing  your  daily  work  and  learn  to 
write  a  good  hand  in  the  evenings,  but  you 
cannot  become  a  master.  In  tliese  days  of 
specialism  one  must  subordinate  every- 
thing to  some  one  thing.  As  penmen,  we 
believe  in  doing  nothing  which  seriously 
interferes  with  skillful  execution.  For  that 
reason  we  abstain  from  intoxicating  liquors, 
tobacco,  tea  and  coffee,  violent  or  straining 
exercises,  etc.  But  we  do  not  think  that  a 
small  amount  of  ordinary  manual  labor  is 
harmful.  In  fact  we  consider  it  beneficial, 
as  It  maintains  health,  without  which  we 


are  of  but  little  use.  Writing,  professional 
writing,  is  a  skillful  art  and  therefore  de- 
mands muscles  which  are  elastic,  sensitive, 
alert,  and,  to  some  extent,  tenacious.  In 
fact  it  demands  the  opposite  of  "  main 
strength  and  awkwardness"  — suppleness 
and  the  strength  needed  for  health  only. 
After  all,  each  must  settle  his  own  case, 
solve  his  own  problem.  We  have  simply 
hinted  as  to  how  we  solve  and  settle  ours. 


October 

We  are  desirous  of  securing  a  few  tiniu- 
bers  of  the  October,  1900,  issue  of  the  PEN- 
man-Artist  and  Business  Educator. 
Can  j'OU  favor  us  with  one? 


Wp  Uan  Ulitikleisni 


Penmanship  teachers  in  association  at 
Detroit  resolve  that  examining  boards 
should  mark  on  penmanship  more  st  rictlv  ; 
that  ni>rTiial  schools  and  institutes,  should 
etnplii\-  experts  to  teach  peintiaiisliip,  and 
cities  should  emplov  penniaiiship  super- 
visors, and  that  the  educational  press 
should  agitate  t  liese  reforms.  We  are  i  )bliged 
for  the  circular  but  camiot  give  our  support 
to  its  projects.  Doubtless  peiuiiauship 
should  be  taught,  and  it  is  desirable  to 
have  it  well  taught,  but  the  i-.Npert  with  his 
copperplate  hand,  his  complex  rules  and 
fol  de  ml  has  no  more  place  in  the  public 
schools  than  the  expert  elocutionist  or  the 
dancinii"  master.  In  our  judgment,  too 
much  time  is  now  given  to  this  subject. 
Schoolchildren  should  be  taught  as  quickly 
and  simpiv  as  possible  to  write  a  plain 
business  hViiul  and  then  re(|uired  to  use  it 
in  all  their  written  exercises.  Special  in- 
struction in  penmanship  beyond  what  we 
have  indicated,  "^'hich  can  be  given  by  any 
fairly  trained  teacher,  is  a  waste  of  tiiiie  for 
the  pupil.  As  it  is,  we  have  too  many  copy 
Ijooks  and  too  much  writing  for  the  sake  of 
writing.  The  numerous  different  styles  of 
pemnanship  will  have  served  a  useful  pur- 
pose if  they  teach  us  that  any  writing 
which  is  simple  and  legible  and  easy,  is 
good  enough  for  practical  purpi)ses,  and  so 
free  us  from  the  fiissiness  and  parade  of  the 
professional  peinnau.—  ir/.sto;;.s(/l  Jonriifil 
of  Eiltn-.ition,  Madison,  Wis. 

[The  above  contains  some  sense,  but  it 
reveals  also  that  the  editor  has  been  asleep 
as  concerns  the  progress  of  writing.  We 
are  not  advocating  fancy  penmanship  for 
plain  people,  but  a  "plain  business  hand" 
as  he  terms  it.  The  difference  is,  he  advo- 
cates it,  not  knowing  of  what  it  consists, 
and  gets  a  species  of  drawing  instead; 
while  we,  as  penmen,  get  what  we  go  after- 
readable,  rapid  writing.  What  he  calls  a 
fairly  trained  teacher,  we  call  little  or  no 
training.  Anyone  acquaitlted  with  public 
school  conditions  generally  knows  very 
well  that  the  pupils  are  not  taught  a  plain 
business  hand.  This  editor  has  evidently- 
taken  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  nap,  penmanistic- 
ally  speaking,  and  has  not  been  awake  long 
enough  to  know  that  the  writing  teacher 
of  today  is  a  vastly  different  product  than 
the  writing  master  of  twenty  years  ago. 
He  writes  as  though  even  children  can  be 
taught  to  write  quickly  when  they,  the  reg- 
ular teachers,  fail  ex'en  to  teach  youths  and 
adults  to  write  quickly  and  legibly.  He  has 
not  heard  from  Dr.  Stanley  Hall  and  the 
new  educationalists,  or  is  too  rusty  to  grasp 
the  progress  of  events.  Wake  up!  Wiscon- 
sin, Wake  up!— Editors.] 


muscular  movement 

An  enthusiastic  advocate  of  muscular 
movement  postscripts  his  communication 
to  us  thus:  "Muscular  mox-ement  advo- 
cates: Professor  Zaner,  Professor  Bloser, 
Professor  Palmer,  Professor  Jim  Corbett, 
Professor  B.  Fitzsimmons,  and  inyself." 

Please  excuse  us.  We  do  not  know 
whether  brother  Palmer  can  stand  up 
against  these  heavy-weights;  but  for  us,  we 
acknowledge  our  inability  to  do  so.  We 
therefore  surrender  the  title  to  them. 
I  Editors  1. 


eiubs 


W( 


f  herewith  to  publicly  thank  the 
undersigned  for  their  support,  mostly  unso- 
licited, in  the  way  of  club  subscriptions. 
Considering  the  fact  that  our  journal  is  btit 
in  its  infancy,  we  think  we  can  be  justly  par- 
doned for  being  proud  of  the  showing  made. 
As  will  be  seen,  Mr.  C.  A.  Bliss,  of  the  Bliss 
Business  College  of  this  city,  heads  the  list 
as  regards  number,  while  Mr.  J.  E.  Plummer, 
of  Burlington,  Iowa,  is  second.  From  letters 
recently  received,  and  from  promises  of  con- 
tinued support  upon  the  part  of  those  who 
have  favored  us,  we  anticipate  substantial 
support  from  this  on.  We  will  further  evi- 
dence our  appreciation  by  improving  our 
journal.  We  propose  to  publish  the  best 
rather  than  the  cheapest  paper.  Any  thing 
yfiu  can  do  to  aid  us  in  our  endeavors  in 
this  direction  will  be  highly  appreciated. 

A,  H.  Stephenson,  Bryant  &  Stratton's 
Business  College,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  2!;  John 
M.  Peterson,  Hazleton,  (Pa.)  Business  Col- 
lege, 5;  A.  D.  Skeels,  Temple  College,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa  ,fi;  I.  R.  Lambert,  Miamisburg, 
C,  U  ;  E.  E.  Bush,  Supt.  Pen.  Public  Schools, 
Sandusky,  O.,  10;  F.  B  Bellis,  South  Bend, 
(Ind.)  Commercial  College,  21;  Jno.  A.  Mc- 
Allen,  Business  College,  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
5:  L.  H.  Richard,  Lebanon,  O.,  13;  B.  M.  Ban- 
croft, Hinnian's  Business  College,  .Spring- 
field, Mass.,  1,'j;  G.  S.  Henderson,  Holmes 
Business  College,  Portland,  Oregon,  4;  H,  E. 
Cox,  Chestntitwood's  Business,  College, 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  8;  J.  L.  Best,  Rochester 
University,  Rochester,  Ind.,  5;  W.K.Jacobs, 
Elkhart,  (Ind.)  Business  Instltue,  6;  J.  B. 
Crawford,  Iowa  Business  College,  Des 
Moines,  la.,  13;  C.  H.  French,  Goldey  Col- 
lege, Wilmington,  Del.,  20;  H.  G.  Burtner, 
Fifth  Avenue  High  .School, Pittsburg, Pa., 7; 
Henry  Strong,  Burlington,  (Vt,)  Business 
College,  12;  W,  Vossmeyer,  Southwestern 
Business  College,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  5;  C.  E. 
Lowe,  School  of  Business  Training,Winfield, 
Ivans.,  3;  W.  S.  Chamberlain,  Eaton  &  Bur- 
nett's College,  Baltimore,  Md.,  12;  A.  S. 
Weaver,  San  Francisco,  (Cal.)  Business  Col- 
lege, I;  B.  S.  Kimrey,  Liberty  Normal  Col- 
lege, Liberty,  N.C.,  3;  J.  E.  Plummer,  Bur- 
lington Business  College,  Burlington,  la.,  ■» ; 
Francis  J.  Lynch,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  2;  E.  G.  Park- 
inson, N.  J.  Business  College,  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  8;  J.  W.  Manuel,  State  Normal  School, 
Clarion,  Pa.,  3;  E.  A.  Plummer,  Jamestown 
Business  College,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  12;  J.M. 
Reaser,  Danville,  Va,,  Danville  Military  In- 
stitute, 9;  M.  C.  Nixon,  Lebanon  (Pa.)  Busi- 
ness College,!;  Ulysses  S.  Frye,  Chicago,  III., 
17;  N.W.Colby,  New  London,  N.  H.,  Colby 
Academy,  14;  G.  P.  Lord,  Salem,  Mass.,  Sa- 
lem Commercial  College,  7;  H.  J.  Minuich, 
Commercial  Department,  Public  Schools, 
Tyrone,  Pa.,  12;  R.  H.  Kelley,  Paterson  Com- 
mercial Evening  School,  Paterson,  N.  J.  15; 
M.  A.  Conner,  Commercial  Department, 
Alma  College,  Alma,  Mich.,  8;  R.  A.  Bond, 
Ga.  Ala.,  Business  College,  Macon,  Ga.,  2; 
J.  E.  Turner,  Mt.  Abion,  Ont.,  Canada,  4; 
J.  E.  Lea  my,  Troy  Business  College,  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  15;  W.  A.  Bode,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  20;  C.A. 
Braniger,  Mountain  State  Business  College, 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  4;  F.  F.  Wildish  Met- 
ropolitan Business  College,  Dallas,  Texas, 
11;  H.  K.  Fultz,  Greenfield,  Business  Col- 
lege, Greenfield,  O.,  4;  L.  J.  Hagestead, 
Archibald's  Business  College,  Minneapolis, 


Minn.,  2;  P.  H.  Fltzgibbon;^,  Cleveland.  U.,  5; 
William  T.  Gray,  Richmond.  Ind.,  3;  E.  P. 
Miller.  Marietta  Commercial  College,  Mari- 
etta, O..  5;  Benson  S. Kim rey.  Liberty  Xornial 
College,  Liberty,  X.  C.,2;  H.  A.  Franz.  Metro- 
politan Business,  College,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  W;  \V.  K.  Conner,  Bridgewater.  (Va.) 
College,  .3;  J.  A.  Kirby,  Mechanicsburg,  O., 
4;  Herman  Weiss,  Eastman  College,  Poxigh- 
keepsie,  X.  Y., -1;  J.  A.  Egellioff,  Jerseyville, 
111..  7;  H.  C.  Bently,  Winsted  Business  Col- 
lege, Winsted,  Conn.,  12;  C.  W.  Wolf,  Belle- 
vue.  <>.,  7;  B.  C.  Barclay.  Barclay's  Business 
Institute,  Geneva,  X.  Y.  3;  K.  f;.  Laird,  Long 
Island  Business  College.  Brooklyn. X.  Y., 12; 
W.  X.  Currier.  Rockford  Business  College. 
Rockford,  ril..i;  J.  I.  Miller,  Wilson  Modern 
Business  College,  Seattle.  Wash  .12;  E.  H. 
Fritch,  Northwestern  Business  College,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  31;  C.  A.  Bliss,  Bliss  College,  Co- 
lumbus, O.,  66;  O.  S.  Baker.  Nelson  Busi- 
ness College,  Cincinnati,  t>.,5;  C.  A.  French, 
Boston,  Mass.,  Inquiry  Div.  P.  ().,  4;  Martin- 
dill  &  Rose,  Manistee,  Mich.,  Business  Col- 
lege, 2;  H.  Van  Deusen,  Commercial  Depart- 
ment. Merrill,  College.  Stamford  Conn..  12; 
G.  A.  Henry,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  4; 
C.  N.  Faulk.  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Heald's 
Business  College,  2;  Wm.  S.  Martin,  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.,  Columbia  College,  3;  Messrs. 
Giesseman  &  Williams,  C.  C.  C.  College.  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  ,■«;  G.  S.  McClure,  School  of 
Commerce.  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  13;  W.  J.  Lewis, 
Bliss  College,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  S;  W.  R. 
Whetsler,  Lincoln  Business  College.  Lin- 
coln. 111..  5;  C.  N.  Parsons,  Newton,  Kans..3; 
B.  B.  Baker,  Boston  Private  Commercial 
College,  Cleveland,  O.,  2;  F.  W.  Martin, 
Gray's  Business  College,  Portland,  Me..  51. 

Since  writing  tlie  preliminary  remarks 
concerning  clubs,  Mr.  Martin  sent  his  list, 
wliich  places  him  second  and  Mr.  Plummer 
third.  The  question  now  is,  who  is  going  to 
get  the  prize  specimen  offered  iti  our  Nov- 
ember immber. 


man  easily  puts  us  in  the  shade.  W^e  ac- 
knowledge that  we  are  outclassed.  We 
will  work  the  harder  that  he  may  receive 
his  full  dollar's  worth.  Work  is  much 
sweeter  since  receiving  and  reading  the 
above.  Blessings  be  thine;  and  less  work. 
Editors.  1 


Grit  and  Benius 

Peoria,  III.,  Dec,  2fi,  1900. 
Zaner  &  Bloser, 
Gentlemen: 

Your  circulars  of  premium  offers  received 
and  noted.  Your  favors  to  me  in  the  past 
have  been  of  such  a  nature  tliat  1  feel  that 
vou  can  never  be  sufficientU-  thanked. 

Tlie  Penman-Artist  .\nd  Business 
Educator  has  lieen  a  source  of  never  end- 
ing joy;  and  when  interest  lagged,  all  I  had 
to  do  was  to  take  up  a  copy,  scan  it  anew 
until  it  seemed  that  I  could  duplicate  its 
forms.  But  alas!  You  can  see  where  I  am 
at— irregular  scrawl.  I  have  to  work  four- 
teen to  sixteen  hours  a  day— for  other  people 
to  earn  my  salary,  and  at  night  am  uniit 
for  this  kind  of  service.  But.  although 
fifty-one  summers  have  kissed  me  on  top 
the  advertising  space  which  is  growing 
larger,  and  the  hirsute  appendages  are 
changing  their  hue  with  everv  autumn 
wind,  Hope  — the  only  sweet  and'"bovant" 
spirit  of  the  lot,  urges  me  on  and  cheers  me 
with  sweet  promises  until  I  feel  that,  no 
matter  how  meager  the  contents  of  my 
purse  might  be,  Pd  lose  its  golden  strings 
and  pour  its  ample  contents  at  thv  feet. 

But  stay.  I  have  a  thought— it  almost 
burst  me  "ope"— 100  coppers  dulv  changed 
in  fi>rm.  is  all  you  ask.  Shalt  have  it  I  'Ere 
two  suns  have  set  upon  her  nest  of  stars 
'twill  swell  your  purse— and  all  I  ask  in  fair 
exchange  is  two  works,  the  names  of  which 
I  do  enclose,  and  start  them  P.  D.  Q..  for  I 
thirsty  am  to  drink  an  Artist's  potion  once 
again.  Yours. 

Don  a.  Greenman. 
[Ye  gods!  If  this  is  not  genius,  what  is  it  ? 
Such  talent  and  Indomitable  pluck  and  In- 
dustry we  have,  perhaps,  never  seen 
equaled,  surely  never  excelled.  Mr.  Green- 
man  arises  at  4  A.  M.,  and  studies  until  after 
midnight  daily,  (nightly)  endeavoring  to 
improve  his,  and  others  condition.  We 
thought  we  were  workers,  but  Mr.  Green- 
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Brand 


New  York,  janua 
MESSRS.  Zaner  &  Bloser, 

GENTLEMEN:  Your  Convention  illustra- 
tions are  grand  !  I  must  admit  vou  are  "  up- 
to  date."  as  I  thought  I  was.  when  in  ISiifi.  I 
conceived  and  published  "  The  Writing 
Teacher"— the  pioneer  paper  in  the  world  on 
penmanship.  I  send  a  copv  of  \"olutne  I. 
September.  ISlii;.  that  vou  mav  realize  how 
great  results  flow  from  small  efforts  by  com- 
parison (contrast)  with   vours. 

H.  W.  Ellsworth. 

[Thanks.  Father  Ellsworth,  "The  Writing 
Teacher"  was  a  hustler,  and  no  wonder,  for 
you're  a  hustler  still.  Sixty-three  winters 
you  have  passed  through  and  yet  j'ou  write 
a  hand  that  many  penman  cannot  equal. 
Long  may  you  live  and  prosper— EDITORS.) 


The  New  England  Journal  .>f  Education 
will  give  space  in  four  of  its  twelve  annual 
nui»ibers  for  matter  pertaining  to  Commer- 
cial Education  in  general,  and  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Commercial  Teachers'  Federa- 
tion in  particular.  We  understand  that  the 
editor.  Dr.  Winship,  agrees  to  make  a 
special  rate  of  twent>'-five  cents  for  these 
four  numbers. 

The  Journal  is  a  tirst-class  educational 
journal,  and  President  Lord,  of  the  Feder- 
ation, is  t<»  l)e  congratulated  for  having 
obtained  this  concession. 

C.  B.  Potter  and  E.  F.  Quintal,  two  of  G.  W. 
Brown's  accomplished  force  of  teachers, 
have  decided  to  take  the  tide  of  business 
school  prosperity  at  its  flood,  and  let  it  lead 
tliem  on  to  fortune.  They  have  bought  the 
Green  Bav  Business  College.  Green  Bay, 
Wis. 

The  Jno.  B.  Stetson  University  of  De  Land. 
Fla.,  has  placed  commercial  work  on  even 
footing  with  subjects  of  general  intellectual 
cultiiie.  bv  allowing  book-keeping  and 
shorthand  to  be  one  of  the  electives  in  their 
general  courses,  W.  W.  Fry  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated that  he  convinced  'the  powers 
that  be"  that  commercial  branches  have  an 
educational,  as  well  as  a  utilitarian  value. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Rock  Island  i  Ills.  I 
High  School  presents  a  strong  four  years' 
commercial  course,  with  eniphasis  laid 
upon  the  study  of  English,  and  time 
enough  granted  to  the  studv  of  book-keeping 
and  sli.irthand  to  obtain  good  results.  The 
High  School  should  have  the  four  years' 
course.  Let  the  Commercial  be  just  as  dig- 
nified, just  as  worthy  as  the  Classical  or 
Scientific  courses. 

A  catalogue  of  the  Manual  Training  High 
School  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  comes  to  our 
desk,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  P.  B.  S. 
Peters,  who  has  charge  of  shorthand  and 
book-keeping  there.  The  accommodations 
are  very  attractive  in  appearance,  but  it 
appears  that  the  commercial  work  is  merely 
an  incident  in  the  great  amount  of  various 
technical  instruction  given. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ellis,  principal  of  the  Commer- 
cial Department  of  the  Evansville  (Ind.l 
High  School,  has  three  assistant  teachers, 
not  to  mention  the  irrepressible  Chandler 
H.  Peirce.  special  instructor  in  penuuinshii). 
Evansville    has   a   three-year   Commercial 


Course,  but  the  work  is  so  distributed  that, 
in  our  judgment,  it  is  impossible  to  fit  the 
average  graduate  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  graduates  from  local  business 
schools.  For  instance,  penmanship  is  al- 
lowed one  year,  two  recitations  a  week; 
book-keeping,  one  year,  five  recitations  a 
week,  or  an  equivalent  of  not  more  than 
four  months  in  the  average  business  school. 
Shorthand  and  typewriting  are  allowed  the 
same  time  as  book-keeping,  presumably 
two  hundred  recitation  periods  for  the 
course,  less  holidays,  storrnv  days,  the  in- 
terruptions incident  to  the  approach  of 
couimencement,  etc.  Give  us  four  year 
courses  in  the  High  School,  with  two  years 
of  book-keeping  and  office  work,  two  years 
of  shorthand,  and  two  years  of  typewriting 
worked  into  it.  Let  pupils  go  out  tiot  only 
with  a  good  general  foundation  but  also 
with  an  adequate  special  training  that  will 
make  the  majority  of  them  possible  bread- 
winners at  once.        .;:     *    ::: 

An  excellent  full-length  picture  of  our 
friend,  Mr.  W.  H.  Shaw,  adorns  the  front 
page  of  the  handsniue  new  1901  Prospectus 
of  the  Central  Business  College  of  Toronto. 
Mr.  Shaw's  School,  like  its  proprietor,  is 
honest  and  thorough,  an  inspiration  and  a 
symbol  of  success  to  the  bright  young 
people  who  fill  its  pleasant  rooms. '  Long 
life  and  prosperity  to  our  friends  over  the 
bnrder.  ,    .;,    ,;, 

Mr.  G.  S.  Herrick,  of  Indiana,  has  charge 
of  the  penmanship  department  of  Glovers- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  Business  School.  He  writes  a 
splendid  artistic  hand  and  reports  a  good 
attendance.  *    *    :;= 

John  R.  Gregg,  of  Chicago,  Ills.,  has  pur- 
chased the  "Gregg  Writer'  of  Mr.  Van  Wert, 
of   Wheeling,  W.  Va.    Success  to  the  new 

Burt  German,  principal  Ohio  Business 
L'niversity,  Fremont.  Ohio,  reports  a  daily 
attendance  of  100.  A  good  showing  for  a 
new  school.  «    -.,■.    ^ 

B.  B.  Baker,  of  Bedford,  Ind.,  is  now  teach- 
ing in  the  Boston  Private  Commercial  Col- 
lege of  Cleveland. 


"The  Brazil  (Ind.)  Times  "  speaks  flatter- 
ingly of  the  work  and  worth  of  the  Brazil 
Business  University,  Munson  Bros.,  pro- 
prietors. *     r^--*-  '.»-, ^^ 

The  Jackson,  Mich.,  Business'''*:*«.-«isity 
is  now  an  incorporated  school,  and  is 
prosperous  condition. 

A.  S.  W^eaver,  principal  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  Business  College,  reports  a 
prosperous  school.  From  the  character  of 
some  "Evening  School"  circulars  receiitiv 
received  we  learn  that  their  nii;lit  scIukiI 
is  unusually  well  patronized.  We  often 
wonder  that  all  night  schools  are  not 
crowded  to  the  doors.  Tlie  young  American 
is  not  as  wakeful  in  this  regard  as  he  might 
be.  ,;    t 

Miss  Alice  Carv  Couffer,  of  Nebraska,  is 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  working  for  L^ncle 
.Sam  at  a  good  salary.     Miss  C.  is  a  fine  pen- 

"  The  Nebraska  Teacher,"  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
speaks  in  complimentary  terms  of  the 
efficient  work  done  in  drawing  by  S.  L. 
Caldwell,  principal  of  the  Cordovan,  Nebr., 
schools.  >Ir.  Caldwell  is  a  hustler  as  well 
as  a  true  gentleman. 


Mr.  H.  W.  Wodland,  of  Canada,  student  of 
'9il  of  the  Zanerian,  is  now  in  charge  of  the 
art  department  of  the  "  Press-Post,"  of  this 
city.  ,    ,i 

There  is  now  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Printing  a  resolution  to  print  extra 
copies  of  the  monographs  on  our  coal  trade, 
wheat,  pro\'ision  trade,  iron  and  steel  trade. 
Commercial  China  in  1899,  etc.,  that  have 
from  time  to  time,  been  issued  bv  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. This  resolution  has  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, but  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  aforesaid 
House  Committee.  Teachers  who  appre- 
ciate the  great  value  of  these  splendid  mon- 
ographs should  write  to  the  Hon.  Joel  P. 
Heatwole,  Chairman  House  Committee  on 
Printing,  U.  S.  House  of  Kep.,  Washington, 
I>.  C,  expressing  their  view  of  the  value  of 
these  publications, 
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l)ow  to  Raise    the   Standard  of 

tUritina  Cbrougbout  the 

eountry 

l-AI'KK    k'lCAll    HKl-'Olv'E  THE  NATIONAT.    I'BN- 

n.\NSIIlI>  TEACHERS'  ASSOCI AITON 

AT  DETKOIT,  MICH.,  DEC,  1!"«1 


TUere  has.  perhaps,  never  been  a  time 
when  teachers  of  writing  had  as  gnod  an 
opportunity  to  suggest  to  the  Educational 
Public  the  true  remedy  for  poor  writing  as 
they  have  at  the  present  time.  Were  this 
National  Penmanship  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion to  agree  on  the  most  vital  points,  and 
issue  a  statement  to  the  school  authorities 
of  the  countrv,  it  would  no  doubt  attract 
more  attention  and  receive  more  considera- 
tion than  any  such  action  would  have  re- 
ceived at  nn\-  time  in  recent  years. 

On  MM~t  i>'iiiit~  we  do  agree,  but  there  are 
certain  |i  .nit-  uliich  some  regard  as  para- 
mount i----in  -,  \\  liile  others  regard  them  as 
on!\-  si-iiunlai.\  matters.  Some  of  these  I 
shall  consider  in  due  time. 

.\  few  years  ago  the  cause  of  good 
writing  was  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and 
writing  was  truly  a  neglected  art. 
Then  came  the  tloodtide  of  ver- 
tical writing,  which  swept  over  the 
entire  country. 

WE.STW.ARD,   HO 

There  were  many  who  resented 
this  foreign  Invasion,  and  tried  like 
the  old  woman  with  the  broom,  to 
sweep  back  the  tide  with  the  mus- 
cular movement,  but  all  such  etTorts 
proved  of  no  avail,  for  the  wave 
which  started  in  Europe  and  crossed 
the  Atlantic  to  our  Eastern  coast 
came  on  and  soon  reached  the  prair- 
ies of  the  West,  engulfed  Cedar 
Kapids,  and  then  rushed  on  to  the 
Golden  Gate,  and  tinally  followed 
the  flag  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 

GENERAL   AWAKENING 

The  noise  and  uproar  created  by 
this  inundation,  caused  a  general 
awakening  among  those  who,  wrap- 
ped about  in  their  robes  of  conserv- 
atism, prejitdice,  and  bigotry,  were 
calmly  reposing  on  their  narrow 
couches  of  self-conceit  and  self-sat- 
isfaction, as  well  as  among  those 
who,  robed  in  garbs  of  progress, 
were  restlessly  tossing  about  on 
beds  of  discontent,  aiia^.w-ere  anx- 
iously wailiijg-fOr'Tlie  dawn  of  a 

WRITING   BETTER   THAN  E\TEH 

The  result  of  all  this  has  been 
most  satisfactory  to  the  great  body 
of  educators  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  all 
history  there  has  never  been  so 
much  good  legible  writing  done  as 
there  is  at  the  present  time.  The 
introduction  of  vertical  has  indeed 
produced  a  genuine  reform,  what- 
ever may  be  the  final  outcome  of 
the  battle  of  standards.  Great  as 
has  been  the  improvement,  how- 
ever, the  highest  degree  of  attain- 
ment has  not  yet  been  reached, 
owing  to  causes  which  I  shall  con- 
sider later. 

NOAH'.S    ARK 

Notwithstanditig  the  present  improved 
conditions,  thrrc  is  a  little  band  of  Scribes 
and  IMiarisecs  who  refuse  to  be  either  con- 
verted, rrc.ociU-d  or  comf.irted. 
assembled    in    :i    lnft\-   lo 


^e  called 
ch  has  been 
serving  as  a  sort  of  .Noah's  Ark  on  Mount 
Ararat  during  the  vertical  tlood.  The  mod- 
ern .\.>ah  has  been  constantly  sending  out 
doves  to  see  if  the  waters  were  abating. 
Twice  have  the\-  returned  with  encouraging 
news;  once,  that  the  tide  at  Somerville, 
Mass.,  was  receding;  and  the  second  time, 
that  at  New  York  there  was  a  perceptible 
niovenii-ril  of  the  title  in  the  other  direction. 
.The  moilern  Xoah,  being  younger  and  less 
patient  tliaii  the  ancient  Noah, immediately 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  effect  that 
vertical  was  doomed,  that  the  death  knell 
had  sounded  and  that  the  end  was  at  hand. 
and  that,  therefore,  all  who  believed  in 
rapid,  nigg.-d,  lous.  iihir  movement,  flftv- 
two-degree  sl:iiit  ^^  rii  in-  should  make  haste 
and  go  down  iin. I  |.m-s,.s_  the  land.  It  turn- 
ed out,  how.MT,  IIkiI  the  dry  land  called 
fifty-two-degree  had  not  yet  appeared,  but 
that  the  flood  had  stopped  temporarily  at  a 


pond  called  intermedial,  or  high  slant,  and 
that  it  is  very  likely  to  rise  again. 

A   FALSE    ALARM 

The  movement  at  New  York  is  said  to 
have  been  caused  by  an  artificial  breeze 
raised  by  the  Book  "Trust  by  means  of  a 
large  bellows  called  the  Dail.v  Press. 
others  claim  that  it  was  due  to  a  gigantic 
political  cesspool  located  near  Tammany 
Hall;  but  however  this  may  be,  the  latest 
reports  from  a  numlier  of  weather  bureaus 
located  in  various  parts  of  the  countrv  in- 
dicate that  there  is  not  likel.v  to  be  any 
general  movement  of  the  tide, and  especially 
so  since  the  tide  at  New  York  met  a  stronger 
current  from  up  the  state,  called  the  State 
Board  of  Superintendents,  who  endorsed 
the  vertical  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

MISLB.\DING    ST.\TEMENTS 

Then  again  the  flood   has   recently  been 
declared  universal  in  several  whole'states, 
it  the  tide  is  still 
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raise  a  wind  strong  enough  to  turn  the  tide. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  safe  for  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  tt»  descend  from  their  Ark,  al- 
though they  blow  strong  blasts  on  trom- 
bones, rattle  dry  bones  and  shout  with  an 
exceeding  loud  voice:    Dryland!  Dryland! 

FIFTY-TWO   DEGREES   ABANDONED 


The  plan  which 
the  stii 


propose  for  raising 
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'.i.    Kmpln\-  special  teachers. 
4.    Teach  muscular  movement. 
It  may  safely  be  said  that  any  pi; 
calls  for  a  general  return  to  fift 
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[?.e  this  fact  first  as  last  and 


AS    OLD   AS    STORY    ITSELF 

The  abolition  of  copy-books  has  been  advo- 
cated for  years.  Some,  by  the  persistence 
with  which  they  have  called  f(]r  their  de- 
struction on  each  and  e\  er^'occjision,  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  se:isnn,  li;i\r  ;ilniost  out- 
rivaled Cato,  who  (iiii-li,-.l  iM-rv  speech 
with  the  words,  "iicy<;j,;.,  c.si  V:irtU»iro." 
Do  away  with  copy-I»o«iks,  the.v  say,  and 
teachers  will  be  compelled  to  teach  in  a 
creditable  manner.  This  modus  operandi 
is  not  a  new  idea.    It  is  as  old  as  story  itself. 

RATS 

It  is  the  policy  once  adopted  bv  the  im- 
mortal farmer  who  burned  his  barn   to  get 
rid  of  the  rats.     It  is  true  he  had  no  more 
rats  in  the  barn,  but  w  liile  he  w;is  building 
a  shed  to  take  the  place  of  the  barti,  he  had 
rats  in  the  woodpile,  in  the  sTTn»kehouse,  in 
the  cellar,   and    in   the    g;irret.     When   the 
large  and  commodious  shed,  the  substitute 
forthe  barn,  was  com  iileti-d.  the  ratscpiickly 
occupied  it  and  seeme<i   well  pleased  with 
the  change,  for  the\-  had  more  room 
in  which  to  frolic  ;ihd  cut  up  capers. 
Thevwere  not  luimpered  bv  numer- 
ous "bo.xes,  small  squares  and  arbi- 
trary   spaces.     Being    indiindered, 
their    motions   were    not    cramped, 
but  were  free,  easy,  and  \-erN'  rapid 
The  best  of  it  was",  the  cat  that  had 
given  them  so  much  concern  by  her 
eternal    vigilance,    and    that     had 
made    them  so  -^-ery  cautious  and 
careful,  seemed  lost  and  bewildered. 
Their    rapid    movements,   reckless 
curves,  and   l»old  dashes  made  her 
dizzy.      She    became    <liscouraged, 
disheartened     and    almost    frantic, 
and  was  finally  brought  to  the  very 
brink  of  h..peless  despiiir.  but  iti  the 
meantime  the  f:u'mer  was  supreme- 
ly happ^-  -    lie   had   iir>    tiiorv   rats' 
i'li  his  ham. 

TEACHERS  AND  BOOKS 

No,  the  barnburner  policv  will  not 
do,  for  it  will  not  follow  that  a 
teacher  will  teach  better  if  ileprived 
of  a  book.  The  arguments  used 
against  copy-bot>ks  are  alst)  used 
against  text-books  on  arithmetic 
and  book-keeping,  by  many  very 
successful  commercial  teachers 
who  teach  without  books.  The  ad- 
vantages to  l)e  derived  from  the 
use  of  books  in  teaching  these  sub- 
jects are  no  greater  than  those  se- 
cured bv  the  proper  use  of  copy- 
Ijooks.  "The  teacher  who  is  no 
broader  than  the  book  will  secure 
no  better  practical  results  in  book- 
keeping, arithmetic,  griimmar,  read- 
ing, and  spelling,  than  is  secured  in 
writing  by  the  teacher  w  ho  con  lines 
herself  entirely  to  the  cop\-book. 
Text-books  are  "not  to  blame  for  fail- 
ure. 'There  must  be  a  teacher  be- 
hind the  l>ook. 

Not  a  single  superintendent,  to 
my  knowledge,  during  the  recent 
agitation,  Itlamed  copy-books  with 
their  perfect  copies,  for  poor  results 
in  w  riting.  So  it  is  safe  to  conclude 
that  they  are  also  here  to  stay,  and 
our  plan  must  meet  this  condition. 

SPECI.\L  TE.\CHERS  NBCESS.\RY 


.led 
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a  starjdard  by  the  public  schools.    We  may 


Employ  special  teachers  is  a  splen- 
did suggestion 
conditioned  upon  the  : 
ticalwritingandof  copy  books.  It  is  rather 
unfortunate  that  maiiy  superintendents 
and  Boards  of  Education  have  been  con- 
verted to  the  idea  that  with  copy-books  no 
special  teacher  or  supervisor  is  needed,  and 
vice-versa.  Those  \\h(»  advocate  the  aboli- 
tion of  copy-books  h:i\e  done  their  share  in 
the  matter",  and  nuiiiv  special  teachers  who 
preached  this  doctrine  have  become  mar- 
tyrs to  their  faith,  and  have  seen  them- 
selves succeeded  by  the  copy-book.  The 
book  companies  have  also  been  active  and 
powerful  missionaries  in  spreading  this 
doctrine,  where  their  interests  have  been 
antagonized. 

MLTSCULAR,  A  FAD 

Muscular  movement  has  had   its   inning. 

No  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  (i.  W.  Brown 

said  that  vertical  writing  came  as  a  protest 

against  the  tttasciilar  nioyeineiit  fad. 

THEY  \VIGGLE  JUST  THE  SAME 

Rapid  muscular  movement  from  the  start 
is  beautiful  in  theory,  but  It  becomes  rather 
hazy  when  we  try  to  determine  just  whero 


to  start,  and  to  locate  ourselvt's  after  things 
be^dn  to  wliirl.  We  all  believe  in  muscular 
nioveinent.  more  or  less,  or  perhaps  more 
properly  speaking,  the  combined  move- 
ment, for  it  all  amounts  to  the  same  thing 
in  the  end,  if  good  practical  results  are 
securetl.  Asfaraslhave  been  able  to  judge, 
the  only  difference  between  the  two  is,  the 
combined  movement  teachers  say  tn  the 
pupils,  "  You  niav  w  igglc  vour  fingers."  and 
they  wiggle  them,  while  the  Simon-pure 
teachers  say,  "  Don't  wiggle  your  lingers," 
and  the  pupils  wiggle  them. 

yUALIFIED  TEACHERS  GET  RESTLTS 

Poor  writing  is  not  due  to  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity to  teach  movement,  for  all  copybooks 
provide  ample  exercises  with  instructions, 
and  recommend  plenty  of  practice  paper  to 
be  used  at  the  beginning  of  every  lesson. 

Teaching  children  to  write  when  too 
young  to  write  properly,  and  requiring  too 
much  small  writing  in  the  primary  grades 
and  the  use  of  improper  tools,  have,  of 
course,  had  their  evil  influence,  but  aside 
from  these,  more  is  due  to  poor  teaching 
and  to  neglect  than  to  anything  else.  A 
qualified  teacher  can  get  good  average  re- 
sults with  any  system,  vertical  or  slant, 
copy-books  or  no  copy-books. 

EVOLUTION,  NOT  KE\'OLUTION 

Our  plan  must  in  the  first  place  then,  rec- 
ognize conditions  as  they  are.  We  must 
find  where  we  are  at  and  "start  there.  The 
process  must  be  evolutionary  and  not  revo- 
lutionary. The  plan  must,  of  necessity. 
somewhat  resemble  that  of  a  certain  Vir- 
ginia county,  w  hicli  resolved  as  follows: 

1.  That  we  build  a  new  courthouse. 

2.  The  new  courthouse  must  be  built  with 
the  materials  from  the  old  one. 

3.  We  must  continue  to  occupy  the  old 
courthouse  until  the  new  one  is  coinpleted. 

Now  as  impracticable  as  this  plan  seems 
in  the  case  <>f  the  courthouse,  it  almost 
exactly  descril)es  the  conditions  which  con- 
front us. 

The  skilled  educational  builder  can,  how- 
ever, without  completely  tearing  down  and 
digging  up  the  foundations,  remodel  and 
improve  the  old  until  it  meets  all  the 
requirements  of  the  modern  edifice,  while 
those  who  would  revolutionize  often 
exhaust  their  resources  on  the  broad  foun- 
dations, and  the  superstructure  is  not  even 
begun,  much  less  completed. 

EXAMINERS  AT  FAULT 

The  whole  question  of  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  writing  is  a  question  of  better  quali- 
fied teachers.  This  is  a  matter  which  will 
necessarily  have  to  begin  with  the  Boards 
of  Examiners  and  school  authorities.  Re- 
quire teachers  to  pas«  rigid  examinations 
and  they  will  prepare  themselves.  This 
will  create  a  demand  for  instructors  in 
institutes  and  summer  schools.  Norma  1 
classes  in  writing  will  increase  in  size,  and 
schools  without  instructors  will  be  forced  to 
engage  them  to  meet  the  demand.  There 
will  then  come  a  call  for  special  teachers 
and  supervisors,  and  supervision  in  all  the 
cities,  and  in  townships  with  town  and  vil- 
lage schools,  would  be  a  possibility. 

FACE  ABOUT 

Now,  if  you  say  this  cannot  be  accom- 
plished. I  would  ask  how  much  you  hope  to 
accomplish  by  fighting  vertical  writing  and 


CKpy  Ijooks?  It  is  true  an  occasional  out- 
post is  captured,  but  the  country  at  large  is 
held  by  the  vertical  and  the  copy-book 
armies  nf  occupation. 

I  would  therefore.  Mr.  President,  suggest 
that  this  Association  adopt  resolutions 
which  eniljtidy  tlie  conclusions  reached  by 
its  members  after  years  of  experience  in 
this  special  line,  and  I  am  sure  that  what- 
ever pecuniary  interests  some  may  have 
at  stake,  and  however  much  we  may  differ 
on  some  points,  we  can  agree  on  the  main 
issues. 

I  am  quite  certain  that  this  plan  will  do 
more  gof»d  than  denouncing  present  con- 
ditions without  offering  a  plan  possible  of 
immediate  and  general  adoption. 

J.  F.  Barnhart. 

Akron.  O. 

[Acting  upon  Mr.  Barnhart's  suggestion, 
the  Associatioji  adopted  the  resolutions  as 
printed  in  the  February  number  of  the  P.-A. 
AND  B.  E.— Editors.] 
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pen  sketch  by  and  likeness  of 
Miss  Fanny  Sargent,  of  this  city,  who  de- 
signed and  executed  the  title-page  which 
adorns  this  number  of  the  PENNAN-ArTIST 
AND  Business  Educator.  As  can  be 
plainly  seen,  the  work  reveals  more  than 
average  talent.  Miss  Sargent  is  desirous  of 
becoming  a  successful  illustrator,  and,  in 
our  minds  there  are  no  doubts  as  to  her  suc- 
cess if  she  perseveres  as  patiently  as  she 
has  begun. 


Concord,  N.  H.,  January  10th,  litOl. 
Friends  Zaner  &  Bloser: 

I  am  pleased  with  vour  announcement 
that  Mr.  Canan  will  conduct  a  course  in  or- 
namental writing  through  the  cohnnns  of 
the  Penman-Artist  and  Husixess  Edu- 
cator. He  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  all 
round  penmen  of  the  country.  His  work  in 
the  line  of  accurate  script  has  wonderfully 
improved  of  late,  and  I  look  for  some  very 
accurate  and  original  ^vork  from  him  in  this 
course. 

I  also  want  to  express  to  you  my  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  that  the  veteran  Kibbe  is 
giving  us  through  your  paper.  His  engross- 
ing script  is  exceeding  graceful  and  artistic 
as  well  as  accurate. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Fred  S.  Heath. 


SHORTHAND  by  Mail— Book  and  Lessons.  Not 
free  but  inexpensive.  Newest  and  best  plan — 
easy  to  learn,  easy  to  read.    Write  to 

J.  A.  McALLEN,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


WRITTEN   CARDS 

with  yuiir  orriexs  and  I  will  ( 
A  fine  quality  of  ca?7*--«ith  my  ( 
nly  15c  per  dozen.     My  work  is  -i . 


please  yoi 
best  work 

not  only  pleasing  but 
Agents  wanted.  ( 

R.  C.  GALLOWAY,  Pottstown,  Pa.        } 

T*""  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  Ne*  York 

Recommends  colleffc  and  normal  j^radu- 
ates,  specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  col- 
leges, schools,  and  families. 

The  Agency  receives  many  calls  for  com- 
mercial teachers  from  public  and  private 
schools,  and  business  collejjes. 

WM.  O.   PRATT.  Manager 


IT  IS  UP 
TO  YOU 


rtert  to  tiiul  oin 
L-noliyh  penmen 
■  views  on  teach- 


If 


the 


ollr 


11  teach  a  limited  i. um- 
ber this  summer,  in  July,  giving  them  the  most 
thorough  and  comprehensive  driil  in  practical 
writing  I  am  capable  of  giving.  Some  people 
say,  "Madarasz  is  the  BEST  TEACHER" 
Some  say.  "Madarasz  is  a  FAIKLV  (;<K^I) 
TEACHER."  Others  say,  "Madarasz  CANT 
TEACH."     I  sav,  I  CAN  TELL  YOU  MANY  THINGS 

ABOUT  writing'  that  you  cant  leahn  else- 
where. Tuition,  ?,30;  one-half  payable  May 
15,  balance  on  commencement.  Write,  enclos- 
ing 2  cent  stamp  for  fuller  particulars. 

L.  MADARASZ. 

1281   THIRD  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 
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Cessons  in  Ucrtical  Ulriting  — no.  Cwo 

BV  J.  S.  flERKILL,  SUPT.  PENMANSHIP  AND  DKAWING,  URBANA   (OHIO)   PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 

My  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  nine-tenths  of  the  bad  faults  in  writing  are 
contracted  in  the  first  two  grades  of  school  work  and  are  reenforced  by  conditions  in  the 
upper  grades  which  we  must  face,  while  they  are  conditions  for  which  we,  as  teachers,  are 
not  wholly  responsible,  and  yet  are  such  as  are  calculated  to  counteract  much  of  our 
efforts.  In  order  to  overcome  these  difficulties  and  start  the  pupils  on  the  right  road,  we 
lay  a  great  deal  of  stress  on  the  study  of  form,  position,  peuholding,  etc.,  firmly  believing 
that  with  increased  familiarity  will  come  increased  facility  until  the  limit  of  the  child's 
ability  to  write  well  shall  have  been  reached. 

This  limit  varies  just  as  much  in  different  pupils  as  the  rate  of  speed  does  in  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  horses. 

A^feairTleal  is  said  about  speed  for  business  purposes  as  though  we  expected  all  our 
Tju'pils  to  follow  mercantile  pursuits,  when  in  reality  only  a  small  per  cent,  of  them  do  so. 
My  purpose  is  to  make  the  foundation  secure  and  then  let  those,  who  from  choice  or  neces- 
sity follow  a  business,  build  upon  that  foundation  by  pursuing  an  advanced  course  as  he 
would  do  in  any  other  line. 

For  the  purpose  of  study  and  comparison  we  have  arranged  the  letters  into  groups. 

Illegible  writing  is  mostly  due  to  insufficient  curvature  of  the  up  strokes.  No  danger 
of  getting  too  much  curvature  or  too  great  a  size  in  the  primary  grades  as  an  increase  in 
speed  will  decrease  both,  while  a  superabundance  of  speed  will  carry  them  to  the  other 
extreme  and  destroy  legibility. 

In  the  accompanying  plate  samples  of  lessons  are  given  for  each  of  the  first  eight 
grades  of  school. 


The  Utica,  X.  Y.,  School  of  Commerce 
favored  us  with  a  couple  of  circulars  which 
contain  nianj'  artistic  gems  of  penmanship. 
T.  J.  Risinger,  the  proprietor,  is  a  veteran 
enthusiast  upon  penmanship  matters. 

An  unusually  neat  catalog  comes  to  our 
desk  from  the  Commercial  Department  of 
the  Clarion,  Pa.,  State  Normal  School. 

G.  E.  Weaver,  of  Mt.  Morris,  Ills.,  greets  us 
with  a  very  neat  and  prettv  circular,  price 
list,  etc.  Mr.  Weaver  is  notliing  if  not  a 
pusher,  and  what  is  still  better,  a  good, 
clean,  upright,  genial  fellow. 

The  finest  circular  received  at  this  office 
for  some  time  is  entitled  "The  New  Cen- 
tury," by  the  American  Writing  Machine 
Co..  302  Broadwav,  New  York.  It  is  a  work 
of  fine-art;  be;uitifullv  printed  ;  artistically 
illustrated;  uiii(inely  designed;  tersely 
written;  and  quite  original.  Drop  a  line  for 
one  if  3'ou  have  not  seen  it. 

We  have  received  some  interesting  adver- 
tising matter  from  the  Williamsport  Busi- 
ness College,  Williamsport,  Pa.  This  school 
is  under  the  management  of  F.  F.  Healev 
and  W.  A.  Tomb. 

The  "Prospectus  "  of  the  Sandusky  Busi- 
ness College,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  contains 
some  excellent  engravings,  including  ex- 
cellent script.  The  conservative,  though 
attractive,  text  matter  has  received  thor- 
oughly artistic  typographical  treatment. 

"Knowledge  is  power,"  is  the  title  of  a 
very  neat  and  well-printed  catalog  of  the 
Central  Commercial  College  of  Cumberland, 
Md.,  and  Winchester,  Va. 

The  Blair  Business  College,  Spokane,  Wn., 
issues  a  ver3' creditable  catalog,  indicating 
a  prosperous  and  well  conducted  school. 

One  of  the  best  illustrated  and  most  pre- 
sentable and  taking  circulars  received  at 
this  office,  is  from  tlie  Bliss  Business  Col- 
loge  of  this  city. 

A  novel  and  attractive  little  circular 
folder  was  received  from  Bender,  Brewer  & 
McGurrin,  Grand  Kapids,  Mich.,  advertising 
the  McGurrin  copy-holder  for  typewriters. 

A  very  attractive  calendar  is  being  issued 
by  the  Wilmington,  Del.,  Business  School, 
containing  a  very  artistic  pen-drawing  of 
the  Principal,  W.  'H.  Beacom. 

A  restful-to-the-eve,  four-page  leaflet  is 
issued  bv  A.  S.  Heanev,  Principal  of  The 
Rhode  Island  Commercial  School,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  It  is  well  written  and  printed 
in  black  and  red  ink  on  gray  paper. 

"Commercial  Education"  is  the  title  of 
the  Prospectus  issued  bv  the  Bryant  and 
Stratt,>ii  Commercial  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
It  is  one  of  the  very  finest  things  of  the  kind 
ever  sent  forth  to  herald  the  workings  of  a 
school  of  practical  education.  It  is  a  classic 
in  book  making.  The  binding,  cover,  paper, 
printing,  illustrations,  are  all  unique  and 
artistic.  Antique  in  design,  silk-like  in 
touch,  and  poetic  in  illustration.  It  is  al- 
most needless  to  add  that  the  literary  part 
is  in  keeping  with  the  artistic  — the  whole 
is  a  high-grade  presentation  af  a  first-class 
commercial  school.  Price,  twenty-five  cents. 
No  free  copies. 

For  But  $5.00    1 

I  give  a  course  of  les- 
sons in 
PORTRAITURE, 
DESIGNING,  or 
LETTERING. 


nr, 


LESSONS 
BY  MAIL 


No  printed  matter  is  given;  all  instructions 
and  illustrations  are  fresh  from  the  pen. 


LET  ME  HEAR 
FROM  YOU. 

.    SATISFACTION 
)    GUARANTEED. 


Oeorge  Jensen, 


<^diW^i^eiun«^  and  feui^lftc^&lw^tt^ 


Cc$$on$  in  Engraver's  Script 

number   nine 

BY    CHARLTON     V.    HOWE,    ^78    VINCEXNES 
AVE.  — STATION   ?I..  CHICACiO,  ILL. 

Instructions  for  Practice 

Make  introductory  stroke  to  first  shade  of 
the  H  with  a  free  swing  of  the  forearm  to 
give  it  grace;  it  should  commence  nearly 
two  spaces  above  base  line  and  is  not  quite 
three  spaces  above  base  line ;  the  first 
shaded  stroke  is  one-half  space  in  height; 
the  connecting  stroke  between  first  and 
second  shaded  strokes  should  be  compound- 
ed and  retraced  for  a  distance  of  a  halt  space 
with  the  second  shade  which  commences 
two  spaces  and  a  half  above  base  line  and 
terminates  a  half  space  above  base  line. 
The  second  shade  is  finished  with  a  dot 
same  as  T,  F.  G,  etc.  The  curve  betwee.i 
the  dot  and  shaded  stroke  slioulcl  he  round 
and  full.  Connecting  stroke  of  loop  and 
third  shaded  stroke  should  commence  two- 
thirds  of  a  space  above  base  line  and  to  the 
right  of  the  dot ;  cross  second  shaded  stroke 
about  a  space  and  a  half  above  base  line, 
continuing  stroke  without  lifting  the  pen 
(to  preserve  a  smooth  line)  forming  the  loop 
and  third  shaded  stroke;  the  third  shaded 
stroke  commences  two  spaces  and  a  half 
above  base  line  and  tapers  off  at  base  line 
same  as  small  1;  the  first,  second  and  third 
shaded  strokes  should  be  of  the  same  thick- 
ness and  slant.  Finish  loop  with  delicate 
shade  at  top  same  as  L,  G  and  C.  Avoid 
making  loop  too  wide  or  too  narrow  and 
don't  leave  too  much  space  between  second 
and  third  shaded  strokes;  the  distance  be- 
tween these  shaded  strokes  is  less  than 
two-thirds  of  a  space.  The  modified  H  is 
same  as  the  standard  H  except  the  oval  is 
added,  which  is  about  the  same  proportion 
as  the  introductory  oval  in  the  l<:  connect- 
ingstroke  between  second  and  third  shaded 
strokes  extends  below  base  line  a  space  and 
a  fifth;  It  should  commence  about  a  fifth 
of  a  space  bek)\v  base  line  atid  is  delicately 
shaded  after  the  letter  is  finished. 

The  first  part  of  the  standard  K  is  exactlv 
the  same  as  the  first  part  of  the  standard  FT; 
the  third  shaded  stroke  commences  three 
spaces  above  base  line  and  is  about  two 
spaces  in  length;  this  stroke  should  be 
compounded;  the  small  loop  is  a  space  and 
a  third  above  base  line  and  should  point 
downward  same  as  small  loop  of  the  B  and 
R;  it  should  be  finished  with  a  delicate 
shade  on  the  upper  left  side  of  loop;  the 
fourth  shaded  stroke  is  the  same  as  the 
fourth   shaded   stroke  of   the  R.    The  first 


part  <if  the  modified  K  is  the  same  as  the 
first  part  of  the  modified  H;  the  third 
shaded  stroke  is  the  same  as  in  the  stand- 
ard K  except  an  additional  shaded  stroke  is 
added  to  it;  this  stroke  is  usually  shaded 
after  the  letter  is  finishe'l ;  do  not  shade  it 
too  heavv. 

The  first  part  of  the  standard  V  is  the 
same  as  the  first  part  of  the  standard  H.  cn- 
cept  instead  of  being  finished  with  a  dot  it 
tapers  off  into  a  hair  line  as  it  iiears  the 
base  line;  the  pen  should  be  lifted  when 
this  stroke  is  completed ;  connect  terminat- 
ing stroke  with  hair  line  stroke  of  second 
shade  at  base  the  line.  Slightly  compound 
this  stroke  and  finish  with  a  dot.  The  space 
between  second  shade  and  hair  line  at  the 
top  is  a  space  and  a  fifth.  Avoid  making 
second  shade  too  long  and  with  too  much 
curve,  so  that  when  the  hair  line  stroke  is 
connected  at  the  bottom  the  letter  will  not 
look  blunt. 

The  first  part  of  the  modified  V  is  the 
same  as  the  first  part  of  the  modified  H  ex- 
cept the  dot  is  omitted.  The  terminating 
stroke  is  finishefl  with  a  graceful  curve 
shaded  same  as  the  modified  K. 

The  first  part  of  the  standard  \V  is  exactly 
same  as  first  part  of  standard  V;  the  con- 
necting hair  line  stroke  between  second  and 
third  shades  is  compounded  same  as  termi- 
nating stroke  of  the  V;  lift  pen  at  the  end 
of  this  stroke  and  connect  with  the  tliird 
shaded  stroke  which  is  exactly  same  as  the 
second  shaded  stroke;  the  terminating 
stroke  is  the  same  as  in  the  V.  The  space 
between  second  and  third  sliaded  strokes  is 
one  space  at  bottom  and  three-fifths  at  top. 
Avoid  compounding  shaded  strokes  too 
much  or  the  letter  will  be  too  wide. 

The  first  part  of  the  modified  \V  is  the 
same  as  the  modified  V;  the  terminating 
stroke  is  finished  same  as  modified  V. 

Mr.  George  H.  Woodworth.  of  Trunians- 
burg,  X,  Y.,  sends  best  specimen  of  January 
lesson  and  is  entitled  to  receive  the  two 
dozen  cards  offered.  J.  D.  Valentine.  Jr.,  of 
Bellefonte.  Pa.,  sends  next  best  specimen 
and  is  entitled  to  the  dozen  cards  offered. 

A  suggestion  to  those  who  did  not  com- 
mence with  the  first  lessons.  Rule  lines  an 
eight  of  an  inch  apart,  or  less,  with  a  lead 
pencil,  leaving  at  least  an  inch  margin  on 
each  side.  This  will  enable  you  to  locate 
ovals  and  small  loops  in  the  various  capitals 
with  much  greater  accuracy. 


Criticisms 


E.  J.  La  R.  Your  work  shows  that  you 
need  much  careful  study  and  practice  be- 
fore you  can  master  script.  I  would  advise 
you  to  devote  a  great  deal  of  your  time  to 
the  study  of  plain  Spencerian,  laying  par- 
tictilar  stress  upon  the  importance  of  form. 
Tills  will  give  you  a  foundation  to  work 
upon  and  your  progress  in  the  Engraver's 


ONLY  TEN    CENTS. 


For  an  introductory  sample  of  my 

)lew  Improved  flotoiqatlG  Stiaoiiig  Peq, 

only  one  to  a  customer  at  sample  price.  Regular 
price  15c.  My  Shading  Pen  Inks  and  Supplies  are 
the  best.  Don't  buy  until  you  have  examined  my 
new  16  page  price  list,  and  sample  sheet  of  colors, 
sent  for  a  2c  stamp.    Address, 

C.  A.  FAUST,  The  "Auto.  Man," 

66  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


^~^^^K^fieu/* 


A  most  useful  40  page  book  6  x  H  inches  secure- 
ly bound  in  cloth,  consisting  of  Business  Write 
ing,  Ornamental  Writing,  Engraver's  Script-- 
Flourishing,  Engrossing,  Resolution  designing, 
etc.,  for  $1.0(1.  Now  is  your  chauce  to  secure  the 
only  book  published  consisting  of  so  great  a  va- 
riety of  subjects. 

Address.  S.  N.  FALDER, 
309  N.  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Script  will  heimicli  more  rapitl.  If  voii  have 
anv  hack  numbers  of  the  PENNAN  AND  AR- 
TIST dating  as  far  back  as  September  1899, 
it  w<uild  be  well  to  review  the  instructions 
and  copies  j^iven  in  these  numbers. 

J.  M.  U.  Your  ink  is  at  fault  again.  You 
do  not  grind  it  enough  to  make  it  l>lack.  I 
think  a  finer  pen,  the  Epistolaire  or  Gillott's 
170  will  enable  you  to  produce  smoother 
lines.  Spend  more  time  on  exercise  No.  1, 
Lesson  A'o.  1,  so  that  you  can  learn  to  shade 
unifitrinly.  See  instructions  about  tapering 
shaded  strokes  of  Exercise  No.  1  at  the  bot- 
tom. Shade  capital  stem  of  /  higher  up. 
Do  not  run  hair  line  at  top  of  I  and  /  so  far 
over  to  the  right.  Do  not  shade  introduc- 
tory stroke  of  i,  8  and  G  as  heavy  as  the 
main  shaded  stroke  of  these  letters.  Shade 
on  tlie  stem  in  the  S  is  shaded  too  long; 
make  it  a  space  shorter.  Stroke  across  the 
top  of  V  and  F  should  be  shaded  heavier. 
Your  work  shows  some  improvement. 

"Q."  Your  specimen  is  among  the  best 
that  I  have  received.  You  have  tlie  ability 
to  e.xecute  smooth  lines  and  shades,  a  most 
essential  point  in  mastering  script.  You 
make  bettercapitals  than  small  letters;  you 
should  excell  in  making  the  small  letters, 
for  oftentimes  you  will  make  one  capital  to 
twenty-tive  small  letters.  Y'our  principal 
fault  is  lack  of  uniformity  in  shading.  Loop 
at  l>ottoni  of  Q  and  D  is  too  wide,  make  it 
narrower.  .Stem  of  the  I)  is  curved  too  much. 
Space  between  stem  and  hair  line  to  right 
of  stem  is  too  narrow.  Oval  at  top  of  K  is 
too  small,  make  it  fuller.  Thank  you  for 
vour  kind  words  of  appreciation.  Let  me 
iiearfrom  you  again. 

J.  D.  V.  First  and  third  shaded  strokes  of 
stanihird  O,  modified  O,  and  Q  are  shaded  too 
lieavv.  Not  enough  curve  to  small  loop  at 
bottom  of  modified  Q  and  not  shaded  as  in- 
structed. Standard  (Jis  a  half  space  too  wide. 
Introductorv  shaded  stroke  of  the  standard 
and  modified  C  is  curved  too  much.  The 
standard  and  modified  D's  are  too  wide  in 
proportion  to  height.  Oval  at  topof  standard 
K  is  not  full  enough  and  shaded  too  heavv. 
Topof  modified  E  is  too  full.  Round  up  small 
letters  more  at  bottom. 

"Ed."  You  do  very  well,  indeed,  for  the 
first  attempt.  It  is  to'  Ije  regretted  that  you 
haven't  more  time  to  devote  to  the  practice 
of  script.  I  am  sure  you  would  find  it  very 
fascinating.  I  should  think  you  could  use 
it  to  a  good  advantage  for  headings,  which 
would  add  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  your 
books.  The  main  faults  in  your  specimen 
are  lack  of  uniformity  in  shading,  spacing, 
lack  of  proportion  and  form.  I  would  sug- 
gest you  use  a  iiea*i4isje_for_small  letter- 
Thank  vou  for  your  very  kind 


ODR  GQEIITEST  OFFER. 


fi.rTiinlC.jmi 


followinf?  order:  1  Ticket 
.  Penmanship,  1  vi^orld's 
Cards.  Quit-ixest  .Addition 


t  IVnhol. 
.Metliod.andaSl  C 
onw-  Can  you  do  hettci  '  BOSTON  PEN  ART  CO..  S.  B:STON,  MASS. 


Banks'    Business    College, 

riiiladelphia,  Pa.,  wants  two  good  all 
around  Co.mmercial  Teachers.  $1,000 
first  year  with  a  steady  increase  until 
good  salary  is  reached.  Address,  giv- 
ing full  particulars. 

Banks'  Business  CoUegre,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Thoroughly  /f^        The  only  systematic 

Practical. X  instruction  In 

STUDIES  CARRIED  ON  BY  MAIL. 

c.-in  enrn  whil.-    ;,,    m.        'M      r<       ".         i      t  M'iialuental 

Design;  lJ<)i>kli.rpiiij;:  .tlillio.l,  ol  Teach- 
inK;  Shorthaud;  Steam.  Llet  triial,  and 
fivil  Kngineerlng.    U'nu  j  r  .j-tj,.,i/  I'tentiontng 

The  International  Correspondence  Schools. 

Box  ia75,  SCBANTON,  PA. 


Qk>9h6^^&nxtwjn>'Q}Xi^  and  &uiMnel^6«Ui«atpr^^^ 
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''^t/U-t^, 


//I'dir^ 
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cT    ^S^- 


c^^gf^. 


c-^    -^nci-^^r    ^<,-J/i^  yCt,.t/t    ,^4^.^,.<.^  J-,^    /fo  a  ,      <^ 


(This  letter  was  not  intended  for  publication  but  we 
thought^  ji  tos-goott  to  keep  in  the  dark.  We  knew  that 
Jf-Tfewere  to  ask  Mr.  Spencer's  permission  to  print  it  his 
modesty  would  prevent.  We  know  our  readers  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  Mr.  Spencer  intends  favoring  us  with 
an  article  in  the  near  future  — a  rare  treat  indeed. —  Ed- 


o-r-*^^    C-try-c^ 


^.^cA 


-^^l.'>T-*^*.*-«:^.*7^ 


^, 


•>-l-<l-^i-^&.^--^C-^ 


THe  QuicKesi  metnod  in  ttie  World 


Send  us 
only 

VUICKKST 
j^diln Kilii.il  III  tin-  u.irlii.or  tl»f  Secret  ol'  Rapid  Ad- 
dition. EV.TV  li"i>kkrt|ieT-.  (eachei-  unil  sludent  shuiild 
have  it     BOSTON  PEN  ART  CO.,  DEPT.  P.  SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 


THE  BEST  PENPIDER. 


PINS  al-e  winne 
Sample  dozen  HI  cents.  1  Ki'oss  On  cents.  10  gross  $4.; 
25  gross  JIO,  50  gross  »li).  HX)  gross  $35.     Write 

J.  D.  JOHMSTOK  CO.,  Kewport,  R. 


LESSONS  BY  MAIL 

Can  yon  write  a  good  business  hand?     If  not. 
take  Stacy's  twelve  lesson  course. 
Price,  $2.00.     All  work  criticised  and  returned. 
Send  lOe.  for  set  of  fine  business  caps. 
Box  1063.  L.  E.  Stacy,  Kingston.  N.  Y. 


Increase  YourSalary 


THE  BOOK-KEEPER." 


become  a  good  penman.    BOSTON  PEN  ART  CO..  S.  BOSTON.  MASS. 


teach  you 
bool{-keeping.  shorthand,  penman- 
ship, law,  short  cuts,  corporation 
P  U  RFAPH  fniTnn  accounting,  banking,  business 
t.  n.  DtAbtl,  tUIIUH.  pointers,  aniu.sing  anthnietic, 
lightning  calculations,  etc.  $1.00  a  year. 

The  Book-Keeper  Pnhllshlng  Co.,  Ltd., 

38  Campan  Bldr.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Subscribers  to  TllK  1!.«.K  Kf.kikr  receive  a  certificate 
of  membership  in  TUE  Hook  Kekpi-:r  SimI'I.V  uu^b  wliich 
eatitles  them  to  special  discounts  on  otfice  supplies. 


Ccssons  in  Sepia  Shading    number  $ix-by  Ul.  F.  Gilmore,  Canton,  Ohio 

The  sepia  sketch  of  the  white  mill  laiulscape  will  pnive  i>iir  must  difticult  les^son,  for  in  it  you  must  combine  the  directions  given  in 
lessons  four  and  five.  It  was  first  drawn  from  nature  and  shaded  with  a  pencil  just  as  we  wanted  it  to  be  when  finished.  A  thin  tint 
of  sepia,  the  tint  of  the  distant  hill  at  the  left,  was  washed  quickly  over  the  entire  drawing  except  the  front  of  the  mill,  the  flowers, 
and  the  sky,  where  the  paper  was  left  untouched.  But  through  this  tint  the  lines  and  pencil  shading  could  still  be  seen.  The  next 
coat  was  washed  on  the  farther  trees  or  woods  and  on  the  buildings.  Then  the  shading  of  the  trees,  such  as  the  clumps  on  the 
left  of  the  mill  race  and  the  willows  in  the  meadow  on  the  right, -was  blended  just  as  we  did  with  the  quinces  in  a  previous  lesson: 
look  up  this  lesson.    The  light  streaks  in  the  water  were  simply  left  untouched  after  the  first  coat. 

The  fence  was  painted  on  after  the  hillside  had  been  shaded.  Iti  the  meadow  foreground  the  black  lines  of  the  ditch  were 
painted  last,  since  they  seemed  darkest;  likewise  the  distant  fence  and  tree  trunks.  Probably  the  darkest  parts  in  the  picture,  such 
as  the  under  side  of  the  tree  clumps,  and  the  race,  were  done  by  painting  over  the  fourth  or  fifth  coat.  While  one  part  of  this 
painting  was  drying,  we  can  be  painting  on  some  other.  Be  careful  about  using  only  the  tip  of  brush:  keep  enough  of  any  one 
tint  on  the  brush  that  you  will  not  wear  it  out  by  pressing  it  down  till  the  handle  strikes  the  paper.  Of  course,  the  sketch  from 
nature  must  first  be  good  in  the  pencil  shading  before  a  good  wash  drawing  can  be  made.  Afterwards  the  skilled  artist  will  only 
need  a  light  outline  in  pencil. 


n's  Art  Journal."  New  York. 


"The  American  Illustrator,"  Scranton,  Pa. 


"  The  Comniercialist,"  Scranton,  Pa. 

"The  Presho  Educator," Cumberland,  Md. 

"Charles  Commercial  Instructor,"  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

"  The  Southern  Student,"  Abbeville,  Ga. 

"  The  Advertising  World,"  Columbus,  O. 

"The  Bulletin  of  Eclectic  Shorthand," 
Buflfalo,  N.  Y. 

"  Home  .Study,"  Detroit,  Mich. 

"The  Commercial  Student,"  Richmond, 
Va. 


"  Spare  Time  Study,"  Washington,  D.  C. 

"  Peirce  School  Alumni  Journal."  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

"I'itman's  Phoenetic  Journal,"  London, 
England. 

"The  Butte  Business  Educator,"  Butte, 
Mont. 


"  The  Business  Educator,"  Louisville,  Ky. 
"  The     Schissler     College     of      Business 
Journal,"  Norristown,  Pa." 
"  Science  and  Industry,"  Scranton,  Pa. 


Shorthand  Association 

Bregg  Ceaebers  Organized  at  Detroit 

One  of  the  concluding  events  of  the  Na- 
tional Commercial  Teachers'  Convention 
was  the  formation  of  the  "  Gregg  Shorthand 
Association  of  America"  with  forty  charter 
members.  It  is  intended  to  include  all 
teachers  of  this  system  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  at  the  Hotel  Cadillac:  President. 
Charles  M.Miller,  New  York;  vice-president, 
W.  W.  Patterson,  Canton,  O. ;  secretary,  W. 
E.  Van  Wert,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.:  treasurer, 
Thomas  P.  Scully,  Boston.  An  executive 
committee  of  three  will  be  appointed.  A 
convention  will  be  held  next  summer  in 
Chicago. 


(p  TjVf  A  ZA/V£R  &-^eLOS£R  f 
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Pla 


aployers  and  Employees  in  touch 
with  each  other.  If  you  want  a  teacher  let  us 
know  what  kind,  when,  and  hov 
If  you  want  a  posff 
education,  experience,  what 
what  salary  you  want .  W( 
serve  you  well,  and  prompt  y 
We  are  specialists 


Term 


fiden- 


ZANER  &  BLOSER,  COLUMBUS,  Ohio. 
Marion.  O.  Jan.  l,  1901. 
Messrs.  Zaner  &  Bloser.  Columbus.  O. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  have  tried  all  of  the  commecial 
teachers'  bureaus,  and  can  honestly  and  cheer- 
fully say  that  none  of  thorn  are  so  prompt  and 
active  as  yours.  I  can  heartily  recommend  your 
bureau  to  any  teacher  seeking  a  situation. 
Fraternally, 

J.  D.  Fair. 


AND  CERTIFICATES 


for  Schools  and  Colleges.  Designs  new,  artistic,  and  iip-tothe  times.  Diplomas  furnished  singly  or 
in  quantities,  neatly  filled  out  or  in  blank  form,  at  the  most  reasonable  prices.  Special  designs  pre- 
pared on  short  notice.  Do  not  trust  your  work  with  amaieurs  as  it  is  always  expensive  and  unsatis- 
factory. Send  for  illustrated  circular.  High  art  Engrossing  and  Designing.  Illustrations  for  .School 
and  College  Catalogues  a  Specialty.        .\ddress. 

HOWARD  &  BROWN,  Rockland.  Maine 
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<^3h6^fimjnuM^  and  3ui»inei^&44i«(^^ 


6ood  Jirt  in  Illustration 


lUbat  Tt  Is,  Bow  to  Recognize,  EttjoVt  and  Jlppreciate  It 


lent 


This  is  comedy  or  tragedy,  which?  The  art  is  good  no  matter  whether  the  senti: 
is  comic  or  tragic.  See  how  soft  yet  deep  the  shadows,  and  how  dead  the  fox  and  lively 
the  rabbits!  The  latter  scarcely  know  whether  to  stay  or  run,  rejoice  or  scamper  away. 
Note  how  detail  is  suggested  in  the  fox,  the  center  of  attraction,  and  how  it  is  subordin- 
ated in  the  distant  woodland  and  the  rabbits  farthest  away. 

This  drawing  was  reproduced  from  a  lithographic  print.  The  lithographic  drawing 
was  made  with  an  oiled  pencil  or  crayon  upon  a  fine-grained  stone  peculiarly  suited  to 
such  work.  The  effect  is  the  same  as  produced  by  a  drawing  on  paper  w^ith  a  pencil, 
and  the  process  is  the  same  except  the  stone  serves  as  the  paper. 


SITUATION  WANTED. 

A  teacher  of  ten  years'  experience  in  public  and 
business  schools,  who  can  teach  book-keeping, 
plain  and  ornamental  penmanship,  law,  arith- 
metic, spelling,  grammar,  physiology,  civil- 
government,  etc  ,  is  open  for  engagement. 

Familiar  with  leading  texts.   Best  of  references. 

Address  'QUALIFIED.' 

Care  Penman-Artist  and  Business  Educator. 


Will  make  FIRST-CLASS  BOOK- 
KEEPER of  you  in  six  weeks 
for  CO  or  RETURN  MONEY; 
dis-  ^*'  tance  and  experience 
immaterial;   mav  tind  good  PO- 

SITIOH  for  you,  too  ;  placed  pu- 
pil  at  §25  weekly  December   10; 

'  at  $'24  weekly  January  2.    Save  this  and 
J.  H.  GOODWIN,  Expert  Accountant, 
Room  742,  I2I5  Broadway,  New  York. 


€t  tu  Csetse ! 

To  me  it  is  a  very  sad  spectacle  indeed  to 
see  those  who  have  been  foremost  in  any 
good  cause  for  a  number  of  years  suddenly 
lose  the  courage  to  sign  their  names  to  their 
contributions. 

I  have  been  much  impressed  by  the  great 
similarity  in  the  plan  of  the  leading  articles 
which  have  appeared  during  the  past  few 
years  in  opposition  to  copy-books  and  to 
vertical  writing.  A  skeleton outlineof  these 
papers  would  appear  about  as  follows: 

Ulrltina 

1-.    A  Great  Failure  in  Public  Schools. 

1?.  Example— Some  large  city  with  xin- 
tjivorable  conditions. 

-2-    Cause. 

la-    Alleged. 

U.    Copy-books  or  24  Vertical  Writing. 

Note:  Depends  on  which  horn  is  being 
looted. 

'*3.    Real:  "Main  root  of  evil." 

U.    No  supervision. 

li4-    Teachers  not  qualified. 

^4,    Pupils  without  instruction. 

2|.    A  Great  Success  in  Business  Colleges. 

Tiie  article  by  "Tsetse"  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  PENMAN-ARaiST  AND  BUSINESS 

Kl)UCATOK  is  an  excellent  example  of  this 
spiral  plan. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  vertical  in  use  in 
New  York  was  not  the  true  vertical  founded 
(in  the  circle  but  on  tlie  oval  the  same  as  in 
slant.  Had  vertical  writing  in  New  York 
been  taught  by  qualified  teachers  under  the 
direction  of  a  competent  supervisor,  no 
doubt  it  would  not  have  been  discarded  and 
alas, "  Tsetse  "  would  not  have  had  a  text  for 
his  paper!  Verilj-.it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
nobodv  good.       "  Fraternally, 

J.  F.  BAKNHAKT. 


Taust  is  the  mark  Cwaiti  of  tbe  Cwen- 
tietb  Century 

I  was  rather  startled  when  I  read  that 
portion  of  Charley  Faust's  address  delivered 
before  the  Penmen's  Convention  at  Detroit, 
Christmas  week,  wherein  he  stated  that  he 
had  been  teaching  for  manj'  years  a  style 
of  writing  that  was  thoroughly  impractical. 
Is  it  possible  he  made  that  confession 
seriously?  If  so,  -^'here  does  brother  Palmer 
and  his  system  come  in?  If  I  remember 
rightly,  Faust  is  one  of  the  esteemed 
"Western  Penman's"  pet  pupils,  and  lean 
recall  some  strong  words  of  commendation 
bestowed  by  friend  Palmer  regarding  the 
work  accomplished  in  the  school  room  by 
"the  Auto-Man."  Was  Palmer  joking?  Did 
his  pipe,  filled  with  choice  Cavendish,  go 
()ut?  Or  did  some  cruel  Chicago  thug 
(  Pierson  or  Crandle,)  hit  Faust  in  a' vulner- 
able spot  and  wake  him  ?  Twelve  years  is  a 
long  time  to  slumber  in  penmanship  peace- 
fulness,  especially,  when  three  wide-awake 
penmen's  papers  make  monthly  harangues. 
I  know  Faust  h\  his  pictures,  his  unexcelled 
automatic  pen  work,  and  his  advertise- 
ments of  the  "  Myograph,"  and  judging  by 
the  picture  and  Myograph,  I  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  Faust  is  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury Mark  Twain  of  the  penman's  pro- 
fession. TSETSE. 


TEACH 


YOURSELF 
DRAWING. 

Our  new  illustrated  work  on  Perspec- 
tive Drawing  will  teach  you.  Special 
introductory  price,  testimonials  and 
further  particulars  on  receipt  of  re- 
quest. 

LAMSON  &  CARPENTER, 

521  SOC.  FOR  Sav.  CLEVELAND,  0. 


VTAC^i 


Q 


Ccssons  in  6ngrossitig-by  B.  lU.  Kibbe,  181  Cremont  Street,  Boston,  mass.—  number  Seven. 


This  letter  is  similar  to  lesson  six  but  requires   more  time  to  execute  as  more  attention  nuist  be  given  to  squaring  up  the  ends 
of  strokes,  which  should   be  done  as   much  as   possible  without    retouching.    It  is  useful   for  cheap  diploma  work,  marking  packages 

'th  the  edge  of  the  table  and    be  sure  to  put  an  even    pressure  on  each 


cards.    Hold  the  paper  so  that  lines   run    parallel 


nib  of  the  pen.    Study  forms  until  you  do  not  need  to  look  at  copy. 
of  any  practical  value. 


is  the  rule  for  studying  any  style  of  lettering,  if  it 


'2{TW^K?^ 


The  above  is  a  recent  photograph  of  the 
famous  penman,  L.  Madarasz.  For  nearlj- 
two  decades  his  work  has  been  considered 
second  to  no  other,  and  by  many  superior  to 
any  other.  Surely  no  one  pretends  to  equal 
him  in  his  own  style.  When  it  comes  to 
doing  a  vast  amount  of  high-grade,  off-hand 
penmanship,  we  know  of  no  one  who  can 
equal  him.  But  while  Mr.  Madarasz  is  an 
expert  amongexperts.heis  something  more. 
His  sermonette  on  teaching  in  our  January 
number  wa.s  proof  in  itself  that  he  is  more 
than  a  penman.  One  of  the  brightest  men 
in  the  practical  educational  world  recently 
said  to  the  writer,  "the  article  was  a  com- 
plete surprise  to  me.  1  did  not  know  he  was 
capable  of  writing  so  able  an  article.  It  is 
surelj-  a  splendid  thing,  and  I  am  glad  to 
learn  of  his  growth  educationally."  For 
some  time  we  have  known  of  his  ability  in 
English  as  well  as  in  script,  and  we  are  glad 
he  has  favored  the  profession  with  the  ar- 
ticle in  question.  By  so  doing  he  has  demon- 
strated in  a  most  effective  but  modest  and 
unconscious  manner  his  capacity  to  mix 
brains  and  ink  in  the  service  of  thought, 
quite  as  well  as  in  the  expression  of  beauty, 
in  .script  forms. 


S.  M.  Smith,  principal  of  the  Business  De- 
partment of  the  Epworth.  Iowa,  Seminary, 
favored  this  office  with  specimens  of  stu- 
dents' business  penmanship,  whicli  clearly 
indicate  that  lie  is  teaching  a  practical 
hand  and  that  his  pupils  are  acquiring  it. 
Mr.  S.  also  swings  an  artistic  pen. 

Miles  K.  Staller,  Mt.  Carniel,  Pa.,  pupil  of 
Western  Correspondence  School  of  Penman- 
ship, Boulder,  Colo.,  sent  some  ornate  com- 
binations which  reveal  considerable  skill 
and  talent. 

Neatly  and  skillfully  lettered  and  flourish- 
ed cards  were  received  from  Wm.  Rhoads, 
Reading,  Pa. 

G.  A.  Henry,  Des  Moines,  la.,  recently 
favored  us  with  some  creditable  combina- 
tions. 

Some  effective  white-ink  ornamental  writ- 
ing on  an  envelope  came  from  our  versatile, 
busv,  fun-provoking  friend,  G.  E.  Weaver, 
of  Mt.  Morris,  Ills. 

Cards  in  the  artistic  or  ornamental  style 
which  would  put  to  shame  most  of  our 
younger  penmen,  came  from  the  skillful 
pen  of  T.  J.  Kisinger,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

J.  I.  Miller,  Seattle,  Wn.,  submits  some  ex- 
amples of  an  iiitensclv  practical  lousiness 
hand. 


E.  E.  Bald.  Washington,  D.  C,  greets  us 
with  a  variety  of  card  designs  comprising 
drawing,  lettering,  ornamental  combina- 
tions, copper-plate  script,  etc.,  which  dis- 
close ability. 

Obituary 

We  are  pained  to  learn  that  on  February 
4.  Eugene,  seven  months  old  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Gilmore,  Canton,  O..  passed  the 
border  line  of  death.  He  paid  early  the  <lebt 
we  are  still  owing.     (.>ur  condolence  to  the 


Ik'  \y- 


Its. 


WE  INTHODDGE 


.-rliools  nnd  teachers,  inve^tors  and 

investments.   Buy.  seH  and  exchange 

>chuol  property,      Business  strictly  conflden- 


sonab'e      The  Leadijig  Teachers'  Bu 
ittd  School  Property  Exchange  nf  America. 

AMPRiCAS-t:Ofci=a3£_EXCHANGE. 


We  Do  Not  Believe ."."." 


sfacti 


E^uarantee- 
ings  but 


dozen 


afraid   to  guarantee 
cards  for  only  22  cents. 

KUHL  &  CO., 

C.ire  Zuncrinn.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


THE  EXPERIERCE  OF 

II  Pretty  Typewriter  Girl 

IN   CHICAGO. 
80  Pages  Typewritten. 

Something  Good. 

•<pnt  in  plain  winiii,.  r  |l..^t-paia 
f"i  J.-,  .-ent.  in  ~ilv,,,  ...   .-(.imps 

WALKER  &  WALKER,  DtPr.  P.  A., 
88-90  U  S4LLEST.,  CHICAGO,  111. 


ESTERBROOK'S   STEEL    PENS 

THE   MOST  POPULAR   IN   USE 

|estIrbroo«\ 


-EtBOW   PEN^ 


.jgyERTICAI^WBCtEl 


EHCB  PEH  CHBEFOLLY  EXfliniNED  AND  BBSOLDTELY  llOflRilNTEED. 

Always  Ask  for  Esterbrook's  Pens.    All  Stationers  Have  Them. 

THE    ESTERBROOK     STEEL    PEN    MANUFACTURING    CO., 

26  John  Street,  New  York,  AifD  Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


QSp9h6^iimxnan>'&}JtM  and  Qnlnmto  &lnc<it(frSIK^ 


Jlnnual  llleetitta  of  the  6.  e.  Z.  B., 
April  5=6,  Providence,  R.  T. 

The  energetic  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  Association 
lias  arranged  early  an  attractive  program. 
The  banquet  committee  has  been  doing 
some  vigorous  work  for  several  months,  and 
the  prospects  are,  that  the  next  banquet 
will  be  memorable  among  the  notable  fes- 
tive gatherings  of  the  E.  C.  T.  A. 

It  will  be  worth  several  times  the  cost  of  a 
trip  to  Providence,  from  anywhere  east  of 
the  AUeghanies,  to  hear  Mr.  Warr  and  Mr. 
Ferris,  who  come,  in  a  sense,  as  guests  from 
the  West.  Then  those  who  have  not  shaken 
hands  with  genial  \V.  H.  Shaw,  of  Toronto, 
have  in  store  a  pleasure  worth  experiencing. 
This  meeting  should  have  the  banner  at- 
tendance of  all  meetings  of  the  Eastern  As- 
sociation. Everybody  go.  Read  the  follow- 
ing  program,  and  then  invite  your  friends 
to  go  with  you : 

Friday,  April  5,  liioi. 
9:30  A.  M.     Social  Hour. 

10:30  A.  M.  Address  of  Welcome,  Mayor 
D.  L.  D.  Granger. 

10:45  A.  M.  President's  Address,  R.J. Shoe- 
maker, Fall  River,  Mass. 

11:00A.M.  "The  Evolution  of  the  Busi- 
ness Man."  Dr.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  President 
Brown  I'liiversitv. 

ll;:iOA.M.    "Handwriting   on    the  Wall- 
Shall  it  1)1-  Wrtical  or  Slant,"  E.  M.  Hunt- 
singer,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Discussion. 
12:00  M.    Announcements. 

INTERMISSION 
Friday  Afternoon 

BUSINESS  section 

2:00  p.  M.  "  Is  Professional  Canvassing  in 
Keeping  With  the  Dignity  of  a  First-Class 
Commercial  School?"— George  P.  Lord,  Sa- 
lem, Mass. 

Discussion. 

2:.'»  P.  M.  J.  W.  Warr,  (Topic  to  be  an- 
nounced). 

3:00P.M.  "Commercial  Law-What  and 
How  Much  Should  be  Taught  in  Commercial 
Schools,  and  How  it  can  be  Made  an  Attrac- 
tive Study"— Hon.  George  A.  Littlefield, 
former  Principal  R.  Testate  Normal  School. 

Disciisyioyi. 

. 9:Srr.M.    "The  Moral    Side    of    Business 

Training "-W.  N.  Ferris,  Big  Rapids,  Mich. 

6M)  P.  M.    Reception. 

7:00  P.  M.    Banquet. 

SATURDAY  Morning 
business  section 

H:llfl  A.  M.  An  Illustrative  Session  of  the 
Connnercial  Dept. : 

Bookkeeping— Merchandise  Account,  Jas. 
Rea.  New  York;  The  Voucher  System,  F.  J. 
Hillmnn,  .'^pringflekl,  Mass. 

Five  Miiniite  discussions. 

Pemnansliip  Letters,  E.L.Glick,  Concord, 
N.  IL:  Figures,  Theo.  Courtney,  Providence, 
R.  I.  " 

Five  minute  discussions. 

Arithmetic— Equation  of  Accounts,  E.C.A. 
Becker, Worcester,  Mass. ;  Interest,  H.B.Cole, 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Five  minute  discussions. 

11:00  A.M.  The  Business  School  Library 
and  General  Reading,  J.  P.  Byrne,  Boys' 
High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

11:30  A.M.    Open. 

SATURDAY  Afternoon 

2:00  p.  M.  The  Position  Problem :  Methods 
of  Aiding  Students  to  a  Situation,  and  our 
Relations  to  the  Business  Community,  W.H. 
Shaw,  Toronto. 

Discussion. 

2:30  P.  M.  The  Card  System  and  its  Uses, 
C.  S.  Clark,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Discussion. 

3:00  P.  M.  Business-Election  of  officers. 
Selection  of  place  for  next  meeting. 

Frid.\y  Afternoon 
siiok  1h.\.\1)  skction 

2:00  p.  M.  The  Shorthand  Curriculum- 
What  Studies  Should  it  Embrace?  T.  C. 
Strickland,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

Discussion  opened  by  M.  D.  Fulton,  Au- 
burn, R.  I. 

2:30  p.  M.  How  to  Classify  the  Weekly 
Additions  to  a  Shorthand  School.  William 
Billings,  Passaic,  N.  J, 


Discussion  opened  by  W.  H.  Kin  von,  Provi 
dence,  R.  I. 

SATURDAY  Morning 

il:30  A.  M.  How  to  teach  English  to  Short- 
hand Pupils,  B.  J.  Griffin,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Discussion  opened  by  A.  S.  Heaney,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

10:00  A.  M.  Value  of  Taking  Dictation  Di- 
rectly upon  the  Typewriter,  Miss  Stella 
Smith,  New  York  City.       " 

10::i(lA.  M.  What  ah  Amanuensis  Should 
be  able  to  do  upon  Entering  an  Office,  W.  J. 
Kinsley,  New  York  City. 

11:0(1  A.  .^I.  Should  liookkeeping  be  an 
Elective  Study  in  the  Shorthand  Course? 
Chas.  M.  Miller,  New  York  City. 

Discussion  opened  by  Charles  Currier 
Beale,  Boston. 

11:30  A.M.  Touch  Typewriting;  how  to 
get  Results,  F.  A.  Tibbetts,  ifope  High 
School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Discussion  opened  by  Thomas  P.  Scully, 
Boston. 

SATURDAY  Afternoon 

2:00  p.  M.  What  Speed  Should  be  Demand- 
ed of  our  Graduates;  (a)  Shorthand.  <b) 
Tvpework,  C.  C.  Dexter,  Lvnn,  Mass. 

2:30  P.  M.  Co-operation  Between  the 
Schools  and  the  Typewriter  Companies  in 
the  Placing  of  Graduates,  Frank  Ruther- 
ford, New  York  Citv. 


Cbe  Ohio  Commercial  and  Special 
Ceacbers'  JI$$ociation 


Meets  in  Columbus,  O.,  March  29  and  :iO,  ISKIl. 
The  meeting  Friday  evening  will  be  held 
in  the  Hliss  Business  College,  south  side  of 
Capitol  Sciuare.  The  meeting  on  Saturday 
win  be  held  in  the  teachers  assembly  room 
of  the  Rich  Street  School,  corner  Rich  and 
Third  streets,  (one  square  east  of  Hiifh  street 
and  two  south  of  the  state  li.>iise.i  Both 
places  are  centrally  located  ;  near  the  restau- 
rants and  hotels. 

Friday  is  what  is  termed  "  Visiting  Day." 
Supervisors  can  visit  the  public  schools,  and 
Commercial  Teachers  can  visit  the  business 
colleges  and  commercial  departments  of 
the  high  sciiools.  Arrangements  will  be 
made  to  visit  the  penitentiary  in  the  after- 
noon. 

The  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Miss  Helen 
Eraser,  has  consented  to  have  an  exhibit  of 
drawing  from  the  scli.iols  in  the  room  in 
which  the  meeting  will  be  held.  Those  who 
know  of  Miss  Eraser  and  her  work  know 
what  a  treat  is  in  store  for  them. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Slocum,  the  genial  Supervisor  of 
Penmanship  in  Coliniibus  schools  will  ex- 
hibit writing  done  by  pupils,  and  still  further 
he  has  consented  to  tell  us  something  of  his 
work. 

Mr.  Anton  Leibold,  Supervisor  of  Physical 
Culture  in  Columbus,  will  favor  us  with  two 
class  drills  to  illustrate  School  Gymastics 
as  taught  in  the  primary  and  grammar 
grades.  Classes  from  the  public  schools 
will  be  present.  This  will  doubtless  be  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
features  of  the  meeting. 

Miss  Eraser  has  also  very  kindly  consent- 
ed to  give  us  a  talk  along  art  lines,  which,  I 
can  assure  you,  will  be  worth  hearing  by  all. 
The  executive  committee  has  not  succeed- 
ed in  getting  the  program  ready  for  publica- 
tion in  this  issue,  but  it  will  be  given  in  full 
in  our  next. 

The  present  indications  point  to  the  most 
successful  meeting  thus  far  held.  With  the 
hearty  and  unselfish  co-operation  of  the 
Superintendent  and  Super\isors  of  Colum- 
bus schools,  and  the  hustlin!;  qualities  of 
President  Barnhart  and  Chairman  Bartlett, 
we  are  sjife  in  saying  that  you  will  be  sorry 


£ver>-  fr)MiniiTcial  and  special  teacher  in 
Ohio  might  to  be  here.  It  is  a  duty  you  owe 
to  your  pupils.    Come  one,  come  all. 

Yours  for  co-operation, 

C.  P.  ZANER. 
Proaram 

Since  writing  the  above  we  have  received 
the  following,  which  certainly  speaks  for 
itself: 

Friday,  March  29. 

8  p.  M.  Address  of  Welcome,  Mr.  J.  Y.  Bas- 
sell,  Sec'y  Columbus  Board  of  Trade. 

Response,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Dowenen,  Mansfield, 
Ohio. 

H:30  P.  M.  Report  of  Committee  to  Feder- 
ation at  Detroit:  T.  W.  Bookmyer,  Federa- 
tion; C.  M.  Bartlett,  Business  "Section;  W. 
W.  Patterson.  Shortli;nid  Section;  F.  F. 
Mushrush.  PeniTUiiiship  .Section. 

9:00P.  N.  Round  Table  Discussion.  Open 
to  all.  Following  subjects:  Drawing,  Pen, 
nianship.  Music,  Physical  Culture. 


ire.    Anton   Lei- 


9:30  P.M.  Special  meeting  of  commercial 
college  men  Subject:  "The  Organization 
of  the  Commercial  School  Associations  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Wilt  is  e-xpected  to  read  a  paper 
along  that  line.  The  discussion  following 
to  be  led  by  Mr.  Bookmyer,  of  Sandusky. 

S.^turday,  March  30. 

9:00  A.  M.  Executive  Business  Section. 
Reports  of  Secretary,  Treasurer,  etc. 

9::iOA.  M.  Drawing.  Miss  Helen  Eraser, 
Columbus. 

10:00  a.  ?l.  The  Normal  School  Commer- 
cial Department.  Prof.  C.  McDougle,  Leba- 
non, Ohio.  The  discussion  to  be  led  by  f 
T.  Henderson,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

10:,30A.  ?I.  Penmanship.  D.D.Mueller, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  discussion  to  be  led 
by  E.  W.  Bloser. 

11:00  a.  ?1.    Shorthand.  (Not  arranged  for.) 

11:30  .\.M.  Rapid  Calculation.  G.  H.  St. 
John,  Warren,  Ohio. 

1:00  p.m.    Query  Box. 

l:.SO  P.M.     Physical   Cultu 
bold,  Columbus. 

2:00  P.  M.  Penmanship.  C.  W.  Slocum, 
Columbus. 

2:30  p.  ?i.    Drawing.    (Not  arranged  for.) 

The  lateness  of  the  aliove  reaching  us  was 
due  to  sickness  and  death  In  the  family  of 
Mr.  C.  N.  Bartlett,  Chairman  Executive 
Committee.  Our  condolence  is  hereby  ex- 
tended. 

Cbe  new  Vork  Commercial 
Ceacbers  Jlssociation 

Held  its  regular  monthly  meeting  Febru- 
ary 2,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Packard  .School. 

Frank  R.  Heath,  of  the  Pierce  School, 
Philadelphia,  spoke  on  the  subject  of  En- 
glish, viewing  it  as  an  absolutely  necessary 
study  in  the  shorthhaiid  course,  and  a  very 
desirable  one  in  the  business  course. 

W.  J.  Kinsley,  the  famous  handwriting 
expert,  also  addressed  the  meeting.  He 
employed  the  crayon  in  his  illustrations 
and  explained  many  points  in  a  number  of 
notable  cases  recently  before  the  public. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  March 
30,  omitting  the  regular  date  on  account  of 
the  annual  banquet  set  for  March  2,  at  the 
St.  Dennis. 

Announcement  was  made  that  Prof.  Sam- 
uel Weir  of  N.  Y.  University  would  treat  the 
subject  of  Pedagogy  at  the  March  30  meet- 


Cbe  Penmen's  Publisbina  Co. 

At  the  annual  election  of  officers  of  the 
above  named  company  at  Emporia, Kansas, 
December  22d,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President,  W.  C.  Stevenson,  Port  Deposit, 
Maryland. 

Vice  President,  S.  B.  Fahnestock,  McPher- 
son,  Kansas. 

Treasurer,  J.  N.  Engle,  Eniporia,  Kansas. 

Secretary,  F.  L.  Haeberle,  Faribault,  Min- 
nesota. 

Directors,  the  Officers  and  W.  W.  Fry, 
DeLand,  Florida. 

Publisher,  J.  W.  Warr,  Moline,  Illinois. 

The  report  of  the  President  and  Treasurer 
were  read  and  accepted.  The  company  is 
prosperous  and  a  dividend  of  eight "  per 
cent,  on  stock  has  lieen  paid  to  stockholders 
as  a  result  of  the  past  year's  work.  The 
company  is  composed  '  exclusively  of 
teachers  of  penmanship  who  believe  that 
combination  will  be  of  mutual  interest  and 
promote  the  cause  of  movement  writing. 


lartre  city.  .Steady  emplovnient.  Address,  with 
references,  STRAIGHT  BUSIMESS,  Colnmtias,  0., 
Care  Penman-.\ktist  and  Business  Educatob. 


ARTIST 

MT.  MORRIS  COLLEGE, 

MT.   MORRIS,   ILL. 

CARD  WRITING  A  SPECIALTY. 

Caitls  written  (any  name),  either  plain,  medium  or 
flourished  at  10  c'ts.  per  dozen.  Colored  cards  written  in 
white  ink,  ail  the  rage,  ao  cts.  per  dozen.  Fifteen  year's 
experience.  Hundreds  of  Testimonials.  A  trial  oi-der  will 
convince  you  that  we  are  leaders  in  the  profession.  Cir- 
culars of  our  Art  Work.  Supplies,  and  lessons  by  cor- 
respondence, KKKR. 


Cettcrittg  and  Oesianing.— no.  Cwo 


BY  E.  L.  BROWN,  ROCKLAND,  flE. 

A  decorative  heading  tor  prograiunie.  A  good  design  must  be  appropriate  as  well  as  artistic,  and  it  will  be  well  for  the  beginner 
to  bear  this  tact  in  mind.    The  mask,  torches,  etc.,  suggest  drama,  making  this  heading  at  once  appropriate  for  a  theatre  progranmie. 

The  original  of  this  heading  was  made  ten  inches  long  and  two  inches  wide.  Lay  off  a  space  not  smaller  thati  the  above,  then 
proceed  to  sketcli  the  face,  torches,  etc.  The  face  nmst  be  midway  between  the  two  ends.  Pencil  out  all  the  respective  parts  with 
care  before  adding  any  ink.  See  that  the  lettering  balances  properly,  as  well  as  the  reverse  drawing  of  torcli  and  palm  branch. 
Shade  the  face  with  a  Gillott's  170  pen  and  use  a  coarser  pen  on  the  rest  of  the  design.  A  broad  pen  should  be  used  for  making  all 
large  solid  black  surfaces. 


'-HUNDRED 
YEARS  OLD 

BUT  UP-TO-DATE. 


UBLIGATION5 
•RKEIVEar 


"Linear  Perspective,"  adapted  for  col- 
leges, schools  and  teachers  and  for  self- 
instruction,  including  examples  in  parallel, 
aniiuUir  and  oblique  perspective,  bv  Edward 
T.  e'o..ptT.  Architect,  Civil  Kngineer  and 
Instructor  in  drawing,  Lanipson  &  Carpen- 
ter, publishers.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  the  most 
practical  and  comprehensive  publication  of 
the  kind  that  has  come  under  our  notice. 
It  presents  the  subject  in  a  new,  interesting 
and  novel,  yet  technical  and  practical,  man- 
ner, a  thing  few  others  or  none  others  have 
been  able  to  do.  This  has  been  accomplish- 
ed in  part  bj-  the  use  of  photographs  repro- 
duced by  the  half-tone  and  zinc-etching 
processes  of  engraving.  The  plates  and 
pages  are  unusual  in  size  (about  15x20 
inches),  while  the.--binding,  paper,  etc.,  is 
very  substantial  and^ap^Popriatei^To  any 
one  who  de'iiifcs  to  learn  the  foundattea-Jif 
correct  drawing,  this  work  is  well-nigh  in- 
valuable.   We  recommend  it  most  heartily. 

"Pitman's  Twentieth  Century  Business 
Dictation  Book,"  a  manual  of  dictation  for 
the  use  of  schools,  teachers,  students,  etc., 
I  Square, 
art  of  en- 

cvclopedia  of  letter  writing.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  books  of  the  kind  (if  not  the  best)  upon 
tlie  market. 


MflS 


VISITIHG  GflBDS  NEHTLY  EXECDTED. 

I  ]:>  Cents  a  dozen,   seven  dozen,  $1.01).  > 

(  Good     Work  -  no     humbug.      Address  ) 

<  names   5   cents    a    dozen    extra.      Two  ) 

(  cent  stamp  for  sample.  ) 

)  L.  E.  SCHMITT,  \ 

)  249  S.   BROADWAY,         BALTIMORE,    MD.  ( 


BE    A    WRITun.        ing  money  wit, 
Why  not  take  up  the   work  yourself  and 


adreds  of  writers  are  earn- 

their  pens. 

rn  money  ? 

Clerks,  book-keepers,  teachers  and  students  have  plenty 

of  leisure  time.     Increase  your  income  by  writing  st( 


We 

s  and  valuable 


for 
>  joung 


WRITERS'  AID  ASSOCIATIOWr 

155  Hassan  Street,  Wew  York. 


H.  E.  WYGAL,  Eng:rossing:  Artist. 

Copy-BooK  Script  a  Specialty. 
Diplomas,  Letter  Heads  and  Reso- 
lutions Neatly  Engrossed.  Card 
Writing  done  to  order.  Write  for 
estimatea.     Address  all  orders  to 

1232  Curtis  Avenue,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


There  is  a  greater  demand  today  than  there  has  ever  been  before  for  persons  who  are  thoroughly 
qualified  to  teach  writing,  drawing,  and  the  commercial  branches. 

The  public  schools  of  our  country  need  a  large  number  of  special  teachers  of  writing  and  draw- 
ing.   These  positions  can  be  had  by  the  competent. 

Commercial  schools  need  more  teachers  of  penmanship  and  of  the  commercial  branches  than 
ever  before,  because  thej^  have  more  pupils. 

Then  in  the  lines  of  illustrating,  engrossing,  designing,  etc.,  there  is  much  more  work  to  be  done 
at  good  prices  than  ever  before. 

Why  not  consider  the  matter  of  taking  a  three,  six,  nine  or  twelve  months'  course  in  the  Zanerian 
Art  College  to  prepare  yourselfin  one  or  more  of  the  lines  of  work  mentioned? 

Regarding  the  practical  value  of  such  a  course,  many  hundreds  of  former  pupils  are  ready  to 
testify. 

The  Zanerian  Art  College  is  very  liberally  patronized,  and  is  one  of  the  most  successful  insti- 
tutions in  the  country  in  securing  profitable  positions  for  its  pupils. 

Rates  of  tuition  are  no  higher  than  they  have  always  been.  Oood  board  and  room  can  be  had  at  a 
very  reasonable  figure- 
Large,  finely  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  school,  worth  one  dollar,  free  to  interested  persons. 

Read  below  what  one  of  the  foremost  illustrators,  dcsignors  and  artists  in  America  says  of  the 
Zanerian. 


('hk'iigo.  Ill  ,  January  '2mi.  inoi 

I  can  truthfully  say  that  the  tour  months  1  passfd  ; 

student  in  the  Zane?-ian  Ait  College  were  spent  very  pi 

ably  to  inysell'     The  knowledge  and  skill  1  gained  tuert 

abled  nie  to  gt-t  a  foothold  in  the  Commercial  Ait  line. 

I  am  proud  to  number  the  proprietors.  Messrs.  Ziint 
Bloser.  amoUK  my  best  I'rJendH 


i  the  Z; 


ruly 


R.  E. 


Address: 


Zanerian  Art  College, 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


GILLOTT'S  PENS, 

THE   MOST  PERFECT   OF    PF.NS. 

HAVE  GAINED  THE 

GRAND    PRIZE, 

Paris  Exposition,  1900. 

This  is  the  Highest  Prize  ever  Awarded  to  Pens. 


FINEST  SUPPLIES  FOR  PENMEN  AND  ARTISTS 

All  goods  go  by  mail  postpaid  except  where 

express  or  freight  is  mentioned,  in  which   case 

carriage  is  paid  by  purchaser. 

Zanerian  Fine  Writer  Pen —  The  best  and 
finest  fine  writing  pen  made— best  for  en- 
grossing, card  writing  and  all  tine  script 
■work.    Gross  $1.00,  J4  Gross  25c.,  1  Doz -12c. 

Zanerian  Ideal  Pen— One  of  the  best  pens 
made  for  general  penwork — business  or  or- 
namental. One  of  the  best  pens  for  be- 
ginners in  penmanship.  Gross  75c.,  %  Gross 
25c..  1  Doz -- 10c. 

Zanerian  Business  Pen  —  A  smooth,  durable, 
common  sense  business  pen.  For  unshaded 
business  writing  it  has  never  been  excelled, 
if  equaled.    Gross  75c.,  J^  Gross  25c.,  1  Doz.. 10c. 

Gillott's  Principality  No.  1  Pen  — A  fine  writ- 
ing pen.  Gross  ;>1.00,  J4  Gross  25c..  1  Doz 12  c. 

Gillott's  Double  Elastic  E.  F.  No.  604  Pen  — A 
medium  fine  writing  pen.  Gross  75c.,  }4 
Gross  25c..  1  Doz - - 10c. 

Gillott's  Magnum  Quill  E.  F.  No.  601  Pen— A 

business     pen.  Grossl.iK),  i^Gross25c.,  1  Doz -12c. 

Gillott's  No.  303  E.  F.  Pen— Used  largely  for 
drawing  purposes.  Gross  $1.00,  V4  Gross  25c., 
1  Doz.     12c. 

Gillott's  Lithographic  Pen  No.290— Oneof  the 
finest  pointed  drawing  pens  made.    6  pens 


25c.. 


f  pen 


.15c. 


Gillott's Vrow  Quill  Pen  No.  659—  Very  fine 

points.    6  pens  25c,  3  pens 15c. 

Soennecken  Lettering  Pens  —  For  making 
German  Text,  Old  English,  and  all  broad 
pen  letters.  >ei  of  12  -numbers  1.  1>^.  2,  2>2, 
3.  Z\'2,  4,  5  and  6  single  pointed  and    10,    20 

and  30  double  pointed -- 25c. 

Double  Holder  for  Soennecken  Pens  — Holds 

2  pens  at  one  lime..- --_..10c. 

Zanerian   Oblique    Penholder  —  Handmade, 
rosewood,  12  inches  long  and   most   beau* 
tiful  and  perfect  holder  made.     1  holder. -.50c. 
Excelsior  Oblique  Holder  — The  best  low  priced 
oblique  holder  made.     Many  hundreds  of  gross 
have  been  sold. 

IHolder.- -    10c. 

1  Dozen .  50c. 

14  Gross...       .   ---- $1.10 

Yt  Gross - 2.15 

1  Gross - 4.25 

Straight  Penholder  —  Cork  tipped  and  best 
for    business    writing,    flourishing,    etc.    1 

holder -.-   10c 

Blank  Cards— White  bristol  with  finest  sur- 
face for  fine  penmanship. 

100 - - -- 28c. 

500  by  express - 75c. 

1000  by  express   |1.40 

Black  Cards— Best  made  for  white  ink. 

100 -    30c. 

500  by  express 75c. 

1000  by  express .$1.40 

Zanerian  India  Ink— A  fine  drawing  ink  and 
best  for  preparing  script  and  drawings  for 

photo -engraving.    1  Bottle 30c. 

.\rnoId's  Japan  Ink— Nearly  l-^  pint  bottle. . .  40c. 

White  Ink— Very  fine.     1  bottle 25c. 

Writing  Paper  —  Finest  12  lb.  paper  made. 
960  sheets  per  ream,  ruling  wide  and  faint. 

1  ream  by  express — $2.15 

Writing  Paper- Same  quality  as  above  men* 
tioned  but  10  lb.  per  ream.  1  ream  by  ex- 
press  $1.85 

Practice  Paper  —  Best  for  the  money   to  be 

had.    1  ream  by  express -$1.40 

Send  stamp  for  samples  of  paper. 

Envelopes— 100  fine  blue. 40c. 

lOOfine  white 40c. 

1000  either  kind  by  express $1.50 

When  you  need  anything  in  our  line  write 
ua  for  prices,  as  we  can  furnish  almost  anything 
and  save  you  money. 

Cash  must  accompany  all  orders.     Prices  are 
too  low    to    keep   accounts.     Remit    by   money 
order,  or  stamps  for  small  amounts. 
Address 

Zankr  *  Rlosek, 


FOR  HALF  TONES  and  ZINC  ETCHINGS 
that  will  be  AS  NEAR  PERFECT  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  them,  send  your  orders  "  FranKllnw^afd  " 


We   are   also   prepared  to    furnish   you  with 

Original  and  Effective  Designs  and  Illustrations 

Franklin  lilg^^iTi^^^pISS  Company 

341=351   Dearborn  Street      #     ^      ^      CHICAGO 


Just  Qun-YoGuni's  GoiDpieie  Direciorg  of  Business  Scdoois. 

After  a  prolonged  amount  of  labor  and  a  considerable  ontlav  of  money,  we  have  ready  for 
miiiling  the  only  complete  Dirccurj  of  Business  t.o;K^',  s,  Comnic'icial  I)epi.rtn!ent-  and  Normal 
Schools  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  published.  Schools  are  arranged  according;  (o  states. 
Directory  contains  the  names  and  addresses  of  between  1  800  and  2,000  schools,  and  will  be  sent  post- 
paid upon  the  receipt  of  our  one-price  to-all.  J-S.OO      Also  a  Directory  of  Professional  Penmen,  price 


3.00.  Address. 

H.  G.  YOCUM,  Mgr. 


SCHOOL  &  OFFICE  SPECIALTY  CO.,  Massillon,  Ohio. 


LEARN  MORE    0 


EARN  MORE 


r' STUDY/ 


Spend  youT  spare  time  atid  a  little  spare  change  in  getting  an 
education  that  will  make  vonr  services  more  valuable— that  will 
put  more  money  in  your  pocket.  Prove  what  is  in  you.  Write 
for  free  l»ook  sliow  inu  how  vou  can  take  a  complete  course  in  the 
NATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTIIUTE  in  anv  of  the  following 
Departments  or  Sclio,,is.>f  which  the  Institute  is  composed : 

BOOKKEEPIHG  AND  BUSINESS,  SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING, 

ENGLISH,    ENGINEERING,    JOITRNALISM,    SCIENCE  AND  LANGUAGES 

Not  necessary  to  leave  liome.  Will  not  interfere  with  your 
present  employment.    You  may  make  small  monthly  payr 


take  i 


iplete  course.    E\ 


I'thi 


.idy  one  subject  or 


Congress  has  authorized  us  to  confer  degrees.  < 
tions  will  prepare  vou  to  obtain  a  government  posit 
illustrated  catalogue  of  the  siihject  in  wliich  vnn  are 


TAUGHT    BY    MAIL 

Department  of  Ci 


free  on  request.        ADDKESS— 

NATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTITUTE, 


Service  Exanina 
rvice  rules.    An 
11  be  mailed  to  you 


26-40  Second  National  Bank  Building:. 


Washington,  D.  C. 


ISAAC   PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND. 

FIRST  IN   1837.     FOREMOST  EVER  SINCE. 

■•  I  have  been  a  practitioner  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  system  for  many  years  and  believe  it  is  superior 
to  any  other.  Although  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  many  fast  and  accurate  -writers  among 
the  users  of  the  various  Pitmanic  systems.  I  regard  this  fact  .as  an  indorsement  for  the  Isaac  Pitman 
system,  because 'imitation  is  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery.'  I  can,  however,  truthfully  say  that  I 
am  not  acquainted  with,  nor  do  I  know  of  by  repntation  ( excepting  two  veteran  Gurney  writers  )  a 


vho  i 


■  folio 


single  rapid  and  accurate 

such  do  irot^exist.  but  I  do  know  they  are  not  conspicuous  in  this  vicinity. 
the  orthodox  manner  of  teaching  and  practising  Phonography  as  laid  down 
book  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  system,  viz :  '  The  Complete  Phonographic  Instruct 


serious  departure  therefrom  will  only  produce  harmful  results 
ographer,  U.  S.  Circuit  (_'ourt.  New  York. 


not  follow  of  course  that 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in 

n  in  the  authorized  text- 

and  am  decidedly  of 


-Frank  D. 


Pitman's  20tli  Century  Dictation  Book  and  Legal  Forms. 

Containing  ijeinilnr  letters  used  in  American  business  offices,  covering  afty  distinct  lines.  Legal 
Forma,  and  a  judicious  selection  of  practice  matter  for  general  dictation.  Also  chapters  on  Spelling, 
Punctuation.  Capitalization,  and  Short  Practical  Talk-<.  This  work,  which  is  the  >wH  romptHe  of  its 
kind  is  specially  compiled  for  the  teacher,  the  beginner,  and  the  advanced  student,  and  all  progres- 
sive schools  witiiout  reference  to  the  system  of  shorthand  taught.    240  pp.     Price,  stiff  boards,  76c.; 

spectively.    Spe 


cloth,  $1.00.    To  teachers  and  schools  for  examinatio 
pages  on  request. 

Twenty-four  page  catalogue  of  over  100  works 
man's  Shorthand  Weekly,"  free. 


,  postpaid,  45c.  and  58c. 


Pitman   shorthand,  and   copy    of  "  Pit- 


•oln 


.  O. 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  Publishers,  "  '.'i^\lT^^' 

Piihlifhrrs  of  hilar  Pilmiui'K  CiimpMe  rii'tiiographir  riutriirtnr.  fl.^0. 


The  Sadler=Rowe  Go's 
Latest  Success. 


It  is  the  policy  of  this  company  never  to  publish  a  work  on  any  subject 
that  has  not  been  found  superior  after  a  most  thorough  test.  We  have 
therefore  delayed  the  publishing-  of  a  "  touch  typewriting "  until  we  dis- 
covered what  we  wanted,  which  we  found  in 

Banks'  "Easy  Method"  of 


Touch  Tvpewritine:  '^^'^^  Stanley  banks, 

V     r ^  Principal  of  Banks'   Business  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  first  revised  edition  has  just  been  received  from  the  press ;  it  consists  of 
50  exercises  bound  in  book  form  with  Manilla  covers  or  printed  on  cardboard. 

A  most  valuable  appliance  to  assist  in  the  proper  manipulation  of  the 
keys  is  BANKS'  BASIC  TOUCH  GUIDES,  which  are  attached  to  the  space 
_  ---  bar  of  the  typewriter.     These    guides   are    used   by  allowing   the  thumbs  to 

rest  in  them,  thereby  giving  the  operator  a  fixed  base  from  which  to  oper- 
ate and  maintaining  the  hands  in  a  fixed  relative  position. 

SAMPLE  PAGES  of  the  exercises  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher  or 
school  officer  upon  receipt  of  request. 

WHOLESALE   PRICES. 


The  50  exercises  bound  in  book  form,  Manilla  cover,  per  copy       .  40c. 

The  50  exercises  printed  on  cardboard,  per  set       ...         .  $J.00 

Banks*  Basic  Touch  Guides  per  pair 50c. 

Sample  copies  of  either  of  the  above  will  be  sent  prepaid   upon  receipt 
of  the  wholesale  price,  to  teachers  or  school  officers. 

BALTIMORE,        ^.^s A D L E R=  ROW E  CO. 


y 


SEE  ASSOCIATION  ANNOU/NCEMEriTS  ON  PAGE  228. 


NO.YHr    4  PUBLISffilS,  A    AYE5B 
-^,WD33i:  COLUMBUS.  OHIO.    »tA(o 


H.  E   WYGAL,  Eng:rossing:  Artist. 

Copy-Book  Script  a  Specialty. 
Diplomas,  Letter  Heads  and  Reso- 
lutions Neatly  Engrossed.  Card 
Writing  done  to  order.  Write  for 
estimates.      Address  all   orders  to 

1232   Curtis  Avenue,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


FINEST  SUPPLIES  FOR  PENMEN  AND  ARTISTS 

All  goods  go  by  mail  postpaid  except  where 

express  or  freight  is  mentioned,  in  which  case 

carriage  is  paid  by  purchaser. 

Zanerian  Fine  Writer  Pen— The  best  and 
finest  fine  writing  pen  made— best  for  en- 
grossing, card  writing  aud  all  fine  script 
work.     Gross$1.00,  V^  Gross  26c.,  1  Doz --12c. 

Zanerian  Ideal  Pen  —  One  of  the  best  pens 
made  for  general  penwork — business  or  or- 
namental. One  of  the  best  pens  for  be- 
ginners in  penmanship.  Gross  75c.,  J-i  Gross 
25c.,  1  Doz 10c. 

Zanerian  Business  Pen  —  A  smooth,  durable, 
common  sense  business  pen.  For  unshaded 
business  writing  it  has  never  been  excelled, 
if  equaled.     Gross  75c.,  !r4  (iross  25c.,  1  Doz.  .10c. 

Gillott's  Principality  No.  1  Pen  — A  fine  writ- 
ing pen.  GrossSl.OO.!/;  Gross  25c.,  1  Doz 12c. 

Gillott's  Double  Elastic  E.  F.  No.  604  Pen  —  A 
medium  fine  writing  pen.  Gross  75e.,  "% 
Gross  25c.,  1  Doz 10c. 

Gillott's  Magnum  Quill  E.  F.  No.  601  Pen— A 

business     pen.  Gross  1.00,  \  Gross  25c.,  1  Doz    12f. 

Gillott's  No.  303  E.  F.  Pen-Used  largely  for 
drawing  purposes.  Gross  $1,00,  }'^  Gross  25c., 

1  Doz - 12c. 

Gillott's  Lithographic  Pen  No.290— Oneof  the 

finest  pointed  drawing  pens  made.  6  pens 
25c. ,  3  pens 16c. 

Gillott's  Crow  Quill  Pen  No.  659—  Very  fine 
points.    6  pens  25c,  3  pens 15c. 

Soennecken  Lettering  Pens  —  For  making 
German  Text,  Old  English,  and  all  broad 
pen  letters.  Set  of  12— numbers  I,  1>^,  2,  '1%, 
3,  3;2.  4,  5  and  6  single  pointed  and  10,  20 
and  30  double  pointed ---     - -.    25c. 

Double  Holder  for  Soennecken  Pens— Holds 

2  pens  at  one  time     -lOc. 

Zanerian   Oblique    Penholder  —  Hand-made, 

rosewood,  12  inches  long  and   most   beau- 
tiful and  perfect  holder  made.     1  holder  ..50c. 
Excelsior  Oblique  Holder  — The  best  low  priced 
oblique  holdermade.     Many  hundreds  of  gross 
have  been  sold. 

1  Holder..-- - - 10c. 

1  Dozen 50c. 

i^  Gross $1.10 

Vi  Gross 2.16 

1  Gross - - 4.25 

Straight  Penholder  —  Cork  tipped  and  best 
for  business  writing,  flourishing,  etc.  1 
holder _ 10c 


500  by  express 75c. 

1000  by  express    ._   $1.40 

Black  Cards — Best  made  for  white  ink. 


100 


30c. 


500  by  express -. 75c. 

1000  by  express- $1.40 

Zanerian  India  Ink— A  fine  drawing  ink  and 
best  for  preparing  script  and  drawings  for 

photoengraving.    1  Bottle - 30c. 

Arnold's  Japan  Ink— Nearly  ^2  pitit- bottle- . .  40c. 

White  Ink— Very  fine.     I  bottle 25c. 

Writing  Paper  —  Finest  12  lb.  paper  made. 
960  sheets  per  ream,  ruling  wide  and  faint. 

1  ream  by  express $2.15 

Writing  Paper  — Same  quality  as  above  men- 
tioned but  10  lb.  per  ream.  1  ream  by  ex- 
press  -- $1.85 

Practice  Paper  —  Best  for  the  money   to  be 

had.    1  ream  by  express $1.40 

Send  stamp  for  samples  of  paper. 

Envelopes— 100  fine  blue 40c. 

100  fine  white -..   40c. 

"  1000  either  kind  by  express    $1.50 

When  you  need  anything  in  our  line  write 
ui  for  prices,  as  we  can  furnish  almost  anything 
and  save  you  money. 

Cash   must  accompany  all  orders.     Prices  are 
loo  low    to    keep   accounts.     Remit    by   money 
order,  or  stamps  for  small  amounts. 
Address 

Zanbr  &  Blosbb, 
Colambni,  O. 


AND    CERTIFICATES 


for  Schools  and  Colleges.  Designs  new,  artistic,  and  up-to-the  times.  Diplomas  furnished  singly  or 
in  quantities,  neatly  filled  out  or  in  blank  form,  at  the  most  reasonable  prices.  Special  designs  pre- 
pared on  short  notice.  Do  not  trust  your  work  with  amateurs  as  it  is  always  expensive  and  unsatis- 
factory. Send  for  illustrated  circular.  High  art  Engrossing  and  Designing.  Illustrations  for  School 
and  College  Catalogues  a  Specialty.        Address, 

HOWARD  &  BROWN,  Rockland.  Maine. 


LEARN  MORE    |^    ^^     EARN  MORE 

e  time  and  a  little  spare  change  in  getting  an 
niake  your  services  more  valuable— that  will 
put  niurt"  money  in  your  pocket.  Prove  what  is  in  you.  Write 
for  free  Iiook  showing  how  you  can  take  a  complete  course  in  the 
NATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTITUTE  in  any  of  the  following 
Departments  or  Schools  of  which  the  Institute  is  composed: 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  BUSINESS,  SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING, 

ENGLISH,    ENGINEERING,    JOURNALISM.    SCIENCE  AND  LANGUAGES 

Not  necessary  to  leave  home.  Will  not  interfere  with  your 
present  employment.  You  may  make  small  monthly  payments. 
A  lar^e  corps  of  professors,  graduates  of  the  leading  Colleges 
and  Lniversities,  will  teach  you.  You  can  study  one  subject  or 
take  a  complete  course.    Everything  is 

TAUGHT    BY    MAIL. 

Congress  has  authorized  us  to  confer  degrees.  Our  Department  of  Civil  Service  Examina 
tions  will  prepare  you  to  obtain  a  jjovernment  position  under  the  Civil  Service  rules.  An 
illustrated  catalog:ue  of  the  subject  in  which  you  are  interested  will  be  mailed  to  you 
free  on  request.        ADDRESS— 

NATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTITUTE, 

26-40  Second  National  Bank  Building. 


Washington,  D.  C. 


ESTERBROOK'S    STEEL    PENS 

THE   MOST  POPULAR   IN   USE 


EACH  PEK  GHBEFDLLT  EIHiniNED  HHD  IIBSOLDTELT  GDHBHNTEED. 

Always  Ask  for  Esterbrook's  Pens.    All  Stationers  Have  Them. 

THE    ESTERBROOK     STEEL     PEN    MANUFACTURING    CO., 

26  John  Street,  New  York,  akd  Works,  Camden,  N,  J. 

ISAAC   PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND. 

FIRST  IN   1837.     FOREMOST  EVER  SINCE. 

ADOPTED    BY   THE    HIGH    SCHOOLS  OF   NEW   YORK. 

"  I  have  received  the  '  Instructor,"  etc.,  and  have  spent  every  leisure  moment  reading  the  printed 
matter  and  examining?  the  text.  It  is  the  fii'st  time  I  have  ever  examined  your  system,  and  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  I  an\  more  than  pleased  with  it.  I  have  been  examining  several  other  systems  and  they 
arc  all  crude  in  comparison  with  the  Isaac  Pitman.  I  think  you  are  doing  humanity  a  kind  act  when 
you  furnish  them  with  a  copy  of  Which  System  of  Shorthand  Should  We  Learn.'  It  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  one  who  contemplates  the  study  of  shorthand.  I  wish  I  had  seen  a  copy  twelve  years 
ago.  I  think  the  Isaac  IMtman  Shorthand  is  '  Father  of  them  all,'  and  I  consider  your  advertising 
matter  and  claims  are  the  most  honorable  I  have  yet  seen."— g^  SJ.  Sayers,  Prin.  Nfir\  Kfnsington,  (Pa.) 
Bu/^ines/i  CoUfqe. 

SECOND    EDITION    IN    PRESS. 

Pitman's  20th  Century  Dictation  Book  and  Legal  Forms. 

Containing  genuine  letters  used  in  American  business  offices,  covering  fifty  distinct  lines,  Legal 
Forms,  and  a  judicious  selection  of  practice  matter  for  general  dictation.  Also  chapters  on  Spelling, 
Punctuation,  Capitalization,  and  Short  Practical  Talks.  This  work,  which  is  the  mont  romplele  of  its 
kind,  ia  specially  compiled  for  the  teacher,  the  beginner,  and  the  advanced  student,  and  all  progrres- 
sive  schools  without  reference  to  the  system  of  shorthand  taught.  240  pp.  Price,  stiff  boards,  75c.; 
cloth,  $1.00.  To  teachers  and  schools  for  examination,  postpaid,  45c.  and  58c.  respectively.  Specimen 
pages  on  request.      Write  for  "  Which  System,"  illustrated  with  shorthand  cuts.     Free. 

vorks  in  Isaac  Pitman   shorthand,  and   copy    of  "  Pit- 


nd  schools  for  exa 
for  "  Which  Syste 
Twenty-four  page  catalogue  of  over  150 
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ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  Publishers, "  ^ETyrK^""' 

Publishers  of  Isaac  Pilman'e  Complett  PhonograpMc  Intlructor,  fl.iO. 


Ces$ons  in  Practical  Ulritina  by  C  P.  Zaner. 

number  Eight. 


c>-t,-<l-'>-t-^ 


^^Ij^-^T-t-t-T-T— ^ 


Wtiewledac  and  Skill  are  necessary  for  success  in  practical  penmanship,  as  well  as  in  all  things  else.  Knowledge  to  dictate,  skill 
to  obey.  Know  something  and  do  something  is  the  demand  of  the  times.  Writing  i.s  a  veliicle  of  carrying 
your  knowledge  to  market.  The  vehicle,  (writing,)  without  something  to  put  into  it  (knowledge,)  is  of  little  or  no  account.  Knowl- 
edge, without  a  means  of  conveying  it  to  others,  is  like  unto  a  candle  under  a  bushel— of  little  value  or  satisfaction.  Skill  comes  by 
careful  doing  and  right  practice.  Knowledge  conies  by  desire  and  effort.  Skill  is  well-directed  thought-thought  transformed  into 
habit.  A  good  handwriting  is  therefore  notliing  more  nor  less  than  thought  reduced  to  material  form— thought  reduced  to  action. 
Good  writing  is  the  result  of  good  thinking,  along  the  line  of  writing,  at  least. 


.^«(^-'^Zl-'<^a^^<=?_^>-T..-7 


7/l^1^ly7^.:.^^.-^^^c-^^^ 


OrOrOx. 


Cbe  gomblnatiotIS  or  signatures  presented  herewith  demand  a  free,  sure  movement.  One  that  is  not  spasmodic  or  titfnl  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  sluggish  or  awkward  on  the  other.  See  how  gracefully  you  can  execute  them.  lie  sure  you 
know  the  style  of  joining  before  placing  the  pen  on  the  paper,  and  then  be  careful  as  to  the  spacing  between  the  letters.  There  is 
need  of  little  or  no  finger  action  in  such  work.  The  nearer  you  come  to  pure  arm  action  the  better,  for  capitals  in  particular.  Let 
the  elbow  serve  as  the  chief  center  of  motion  and  control. 


^harp.     Watch    details 


quite 


rid  / 


Critlglsms    J.   A.  J,- Loops  below  the  line  such  as  f  ui 
from  a  business  standpoint. 

D.  C.  D.— Yes,  your  work  is  better.     Loops  taller  than  necessary.     Last  part  of   r  too  nearly  vertical.    Curve  do 
slightly.    Avoid  angle  at  top  of  loops  by  using  less  linger  action  and  by  not  pausing  there. 

J.  G.  W. — Form,  arrangement,  construction,  punctuation,  etc.,  are  good.  Pens  and  ink  good.  Paper  rather  cheap.  Second  part  of 
p  too  sharp.    Watch  spacing  between  letters.    Keep  it  uniform. 

R.  P.  H.— You  have  filled  your  pages  very  neatly  and  systematically  —  two  comineiulable  things.  You  seem  to  lack  freedom  in 
your  movements,  however,  and  we  wi  uld  therefore  advise  the  practice  of  plenty-  of  free  arm  e.xercises.  Many  of  >-our  forms  are 
very  good. 

C,  V.  B.— Give  more  attention  to  turns  and  angles,  uniformity,  etc.  Your  movements  seeni  free  enough,  but  they  must  be  con- 
trolled still  better.  You  can  become  a  very  fine  penman.  Less  attention  to  movement  drills,  and  more  attention  to  securing  control 
is  our  advice  to  you. 

P.  F.— Your  movements  are  improving.  Your  writing  is  very  legible  and  seems  easily  and  freely  e.vecuted.  Practice  wide  spac- 
ing for  a  time,  watching  carefully  your  turns  and  angles.  This  encourages  strength  and  force,  two  things  your  writing  lacks  to 
some  extent. 


^■^-^^'-L-----ci£^^ ,    La,  S—y-/,  /90/. 


CJ-O       C3^^ 


^A^ 


dy^-o-tL.'/rrxQ^ 


Cbg  Eettcr  herewith  is  not  studied  penmanship,  l,nt  off-hand  and  thoughtless  in  execution.  The  thought  was  expended  in  tlie 
composition.  The  same  was  not  first  thought  out  and  then  copied,  but  created,  composed,  and  executed  simultaneuslv. 
And  that,  It  seems  to  me,  is  the  true  test  of  the  practicability  of  any  hand.  Not  how  y.,ur  penmanship  looks  while  vou  are  tliin'k- 
mg  about  it,  but  how  does  it  look  when  you  are  executing  it  and  thinking  of  other  things  at  the  same  time?  Thoughtful  practice 
leads  to  thoughtless  excellence,  if  the  practice  is  of  the  right  sort.  Think  of  your  work  while  forming  new  habits,  but  acquire  the 
ability  to  do  good  work  with  little  direct  thought.  No  writing,  to  my  mind,  is  actual  business  writing  if  it  be  not  done  in  an  auto- 
The    world    demands    legible,  rapid,    habitual    (automatic)    writers.    Are    you    capable   of    supplying 


tnati 


iincoiiscioi 


tiiai 
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SUPPLEMENTARY    COPIES    BY    S'.    M.    BLUE.    WITH    ZANERIAN. 


BY    E.    P.    KUHL.    STUDENT    OF    SANDUSKY.    O..     BUSINESS    COLLEGE    AND    THE    ZANERIAN. 


BY     L.     W.     CURTIS.     STUDENT    IN     IOWA    BUSINESS    COLLEGE.     DES     MOINES    IOWA. 


/  1.  \3  ^  J^c  T^rfo  <i 


yZ^,.-0^  yjLy  /^  ^ 


Cbc  Best  Style  of  Penmanship  for  the  Beainnina  of  the  Cwentietb  Century 


BY-  J.  I.  ?III.LER,  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


Your  request  for  alphabets,  such  as  the  business  world  will  demand  during  the  tirst  decade  of  the  twentietli  century,  is  not  an 
easy  one  with  which  to  comply,  because  the  ways  of  the  world  are  growing  so  rapidly  that  the  needs  of  today  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  meet  the  demands  a  few  years  hence. 

We  are  living  in  a  fast  age,  and  no  branch  of  education  has  undergone  more  radical  clianges  within  the  past  decade  than  that 
of  business  writing.  The  business  world  demands  today,  writing  more  legible,  more, rapid,  freer  from  superfluities,  and  more  of 
it,  than  ever  before.      K'apid  business  writing  has  an  intritisic  money  value  "which  nothing  else  does  or  ever  will  take  the  place  of. 

The  copies  herewith  were  written  rapidly,  with  the  forearm  muscular  movement,  with  a  straight  iiolder,  and  medium  pen. 
They  are  not  ideal— wlien  the  writer  has  attained  his  ideals  lie  hopes  to  lay  down  his  burdens  and  take  up  the  crown — but  are 
practical  forms,  simple  in  construction,  and  are  certainly  legible.  The  two  essentials  above  all  others  are  speec^  and  legibility,  and 
whatever,  in  penmanship,  is  a  liindrance  to  either,  sliould  be  discarded. 

The  simplified  forms  of  script  writing,  such  as  are  advocated  by  the  editors  of  the  PENHAN-Artist  AND  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR, 
while  intensely  legible  and    beautiful    in    their  simplicity,  are  not    the    forms  most    easily  and    rapidly  constructed,  it    seems    to  me. 

The  absence  of  all  unnecessary  strokes  in  these  abbreviated  forms,  requires  that  the  pen  come  to  a  dead  stop  before  it  is  lifted 
from  the  paper,  and  this  is  an  obstruction  in  the  path  of  rapidity. 

It  is  hoped  that  no  one  will  infer  from  wliat  is  here  stated  tliat  I  ac 
the  contrary,  no  one  is  more  ardent  in  iiis  praise  or  admiration  of  it  than 
rapidly  written  than  any  other,  it  is  certainly  the  style  to  adopt. 

There  is  no  one  style  of  writing,  form  of  letters,  degree  of  slant,  or  i 
In  writing,  as  in  everything  else,  there  ought  to  be— there  must  be,  in  spite  of  us— individual! 

To  the  great  majority  of   those  who  do  a  great    deal  of    writing,  we   believe    the  forearm 
and  yet  there  are  many  conditions  under  wiiich  this  movement  can  not  be  used. 

As  regards  slant,  this  is  a  question  of  no  great  importance.  To  say  that  every  one  should  write  with  a  certain  degree  of  slant, 
is  to  crusli  individuality,  and  this  is  despotism— as  some  one  has  truly  said. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  divorce  ourselves  from  the  old  orthodox  creeds  of  the  past-namely,  beauty,  grace  and  accuracy,  and 
supplant  instead,  ease  of  execution,  speed  and   utility. 


1  opposed    to  the  Zanerian  simplified    style  of   writing.    On 
I,  and  if  to  those  who  advocate  arid  use  it,  it  can  be  more 


ethod  of  execii 


1,  that  is  best  suited  to  all  requirements 


tient 


the  movement, 


Brother  Stevenson  Speahs 

Port  Dki'osit,  Mil.  Feb.  .5,  1(X)1. 

ZaneR  &  BU)Sf:R,  Columbus,  <). 
My  Dear  Friends: 

"  Put  my  name  on  your  permanent  list, 
sending  bill  whenever  you  want  the  cash." 
I  trust  that  my  quoting  from  yourcourteous 
circular  will  not  displease  you. 

The  PENM.VN-ARTIST  AND  BUSINESS  ED- 
ta'ATt)R  is .  a  credit  to  our  cause,  to  its 
editors  and  to  the  profession  of  teaching,  in 
general.  We  can  afford  to  support  a  dozen 
such  papers. 

It  is  a  source  of  considerable  wonder  to 
me  that  the  PENMAN-ARTIST  and  BUSI- 
NESS Educator  can  advocate  finger  move- 
ment, two-measurement  letters,  vertical 
writing,  and  tind  merit  even  in  Satan,  and 
then  give  lessons  that  are  up  to  date  and  as 
radical  teachers  of  forearm  movement, 
standard  positions  and  forms,  as  the  irre- 
pressible Palmer  in  his  most  insane  inter- 
vals. 

Thanking  you  for  your  splendid  report  of 
the  Federation,  and  especiallj'  for  the  life 
like  picture  of  your  liandsonie  Mr.  Omega, 


(the  end,  of  the  alphabet,)  and  the  Alpha  of 
artists  and  parted  whisker  nabobs,  I  beg  to 
remain.  Yours  at  a  natural  slant, 

Wm.  C.  Stevenson, 

(Thanks,  lirother,  for  compliments,  sup- 
port and  criticism.  Replying  to  your  criti- 
cism we  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  we  are 
not  advocates  of  finger  mo\enient  but  of 
truth.  If  we  were  finger  movement  advo- 
cates, as  you  state,  we  could  not  l.»e  advo- 
cates of  any  other  niovement.  Instead  of 
such  being  the  case,  we  are  advocates  of  a 
number  of  movements,  and  not  t»f  but  <>ne. 
But  by  being  advocates  of  truth  we  mean 
that  if  we  use  the  fingers,  even  a  little,  we 
acknowledge  it.  The  fact  is,  we  use  less 
finger  movement  than  many  who  advocate 
simon-pure  nuiscular.  We  do  not  even  try 
to  saddle  the  little  we  do  use  onto  Satan, 
but  ackiDuledge  it  like  men.  We  are  for 
Ulirii;litti(--  and  simplicitv  as  suggested, 
but  neither  narrowly  nor  seltishl\-  so. 

Thanks,  brother,  for  opportuiiitj-  to  define 
our  position.— EDITORS.] 


Best  of  its  Kind 

Pratt,  Ga.,  Jan.  3d,  ITO. 
The  PENMAN-ARTIST  AND   BUSINESS  ED- 
UCATOR  is  certainlv  the  best   paper  of  its 
kind  published.  Fraternally, 

•  J.  C.  Bl.WTon. 


BY  L.  E.  STACY.  KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


7]^^fMEftW  (m 


EE'  QAYLORP.  EDITOR^ 
Beverly,  majs 


\LL    MATTER    FOR    THE     BUSINESS    EDUCATOR    SHOULD    BE    ADDRESSED    TO    THE    EDITOR.     E.     E.    GAYLORD,     BEVERL 


"Higher  education  levels  down 
Jl   £on«  genius.    If  this  is  not  so,  why 

tracted  haven't  the  colleges  and  uni- 

l$orizon  versities,  in  the  last  two  hun- 

dred years,  caught  a  genius? 
I  want  those  who  oppose  me  to  explain 
Washington,  Franklin,  Hamilton,  Lincoln, 
Rockefeller,  and  a  dozen  others."  There  is 
so  much  plausibility  in  the  foregoing  state- 
ment, made  at  the  Detroit  meeting  of  the 
Federation,  that  we  give  it  some  considera- 
tion this  month.  It  would  be  a  grave  mis- 
fortune if  the  present  tendency  among  busi- 
ness school  proprietors  to  disparage  tht 
work  of  higher  institutions  of  learning 
should  become  intensified  through  the 
hasty  acceptance  of  a  dogmatic  assertion 
like  that  quoted  above.  Such  a  belief  can 
be  the  result  of  nothing  less  than  a  pitiably 
narrow  outlook  on  life  and  exceptional 
ignorance  of  historj'. 

The  college  men  of  Daniel 
H  Period  of  Webster's  day,  or  even  of  the 
Cransition  period  of  Charles  Sumner's 
school  life  would  hardly  recog- 
nize the  Dartmouth  or  Harvard  of  today,  so 
great  have  been  the  changes  in  the  direction 
of  training  for  business  affairs.  The  giants 
of  success  among  the  older  class  of  present 
day  business  men  got  their  start  when  col- 
leges were  narrow  and  unrelated  to  practical 
life  ;  when  the  field  of  competition  was  not 
filled  with  strenuous,  well-trained  oppo- 
nents; when  native  sagacity  and  physical 
vigor  were  needed,  more  than  intellectual 
skill  in  applying  the  laws  and  forces  of 
Nature  and  the  principles  of  economic 
science.  The  successful  man  of  the  future 
will  be  a  college  man.  Today  almost  as 
many  men  enter  our  colleges,  technical 
schools,  and  other  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  intending  to  prepare  for  a  busi- 
ness life,  as  enter  to  train  for  a  professional 
vocation.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  study 
a  dead  language  in  order  to  obtain  a  Har- 
vard or  a  Yale  diploma. 

Patrick  Henry,  Andrew  Jack- 
Some  Bidb^^  son,  Benj.  Franklin.  Stephen 
IV  educated  Girard.  Peter  Cooper,  George 
men  Peabody,    Abraham     Lincoln, 

Commodore  Vanderbilt,  Jay 
Gould,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  John  G. 
Whittier,  C.P.Huntington.  Leland  Stanford, 
Henry  Villard,  P.  D.  Armour,  Geo.  M.  Pull- 
man, A.  J.  Drexel,  Senator  Fair,  and  scores 
of  other  eminent  but  unschooled  men  were 
highly  educated  men;  so  also  are  Andrew 
Carnegie,  Mark  Twain,  H.  H.  Kohlsaat, 
Russel  Sage,  Mark  Hanna,  President  Mc- 
Kinley.  Jas.  J.  Hill.  John  Wanamaker,Chas. 
T.  Yerkes,  Alexander  Revell.  Claus  Spreck- 
els,  Clem  Studebaker,  Senator  William  A. 
Clark,  of  Montana,  Lyman  J.  Gage,  and 
many  others  that  might  be  named. 

By  "  highly  educated,"  we  mean  their  pow- 
ers have  been  developed,  so  that  they  have 
been  used  to  great  advantage,  if  not  to  the 
best  purpose.  Education,  in  the  true  sense, 
is  that   which   calls    out     and    strengthens 


one's  powers,  and  gives  him  facility  in 
using  them.  The  college  is  by  no  means 
the  only  medium  of  such  training,  but  it 
provides  such  preparation  in  the  best  and 
most  economical  manner;  besides,  it  is 
more  likely  to  develop  a  man  symmetric- 
ally than  is  the  strenuous  school  of  experi- 
ence. The  famous  men  here  mentioned, 
succeeded,  not  because  they  lacked  a  col- 
lege training,  but  in  spite  of  their  lack  of  it. 

Probably  every  one  of  these 
Ulbat  Chcy  men  would  have  taken  a  col- 
Cbink  of  lege  course,  if  he  could  have 
Bigbcr  believed   it  possible  to  get  it. 

education     They  reached  their  goal  by  the 

long  route  rather  than  by  the 
sliort  one,  for  the  same  reason  that,  previous 
to  1869,  steamers  bound  from  Liverpool  to 
Bombay  sailed  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  instead  of  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
—they  couldn't  do  anything  else.  When  the 
time  came  to  show  their  interest  in  the 
learning  provided  by  the  schools,  they  did 
it  most  effectively,— by  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  such  schools,  and  by  giving  largely 
of  their  money  to  support  such  institutions. 
Mr.  Rockefeller  has  given  more  than 
$10,000,000  to"  Chicago  University,  besides 
large  gifts  to  other  schools.  Leland  Stan- 
ford, Jr.,  Universitj'  is  the  grandest  monu- 
ment ever  erected  in  memory  of  a  departed 
child.  Its  endowment  has  a  face  value  of 
.$80,000,000  and  a  cash  value  of  ^5,000,000.  These 
gifts  of  the  unschooled  Senator  Stanford 
and  his  wife  make  this  institution  the  most 
richly  endowed  of  all  privately  endowed 
schools  in  the  world.  The  Vanderbilts 
founded  and  endowed  X'^anderbilt  Univer- 
sity, Nashville,  Tenn. ;  C.  P.  Huntington 
gave  $50,000  to  Hampton  Institute,  and,  at 
his  death,  left  $50,000  to  Tuskegee  Normal 
and  Industrial  Institute;  P.  D.  Armour 
founded,  in  Chicago,  Armour  Institute  of 
Technology,  at  a  cost  of  $2,250,000;  Charles  T. 
Yerkes  gave  the  Yerkes  Astronomical  Ob- 
servatory at  Chicago  University,  a  gift  that 
cost  the  street  railway  magnate  $1,000,000; 
Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  is  known 
everywhere  among  well-informed  persons; 
Cooper  Union  has  been  a  continual  reminder 
to  New  York  people  of  Peter  Cooper's  inter- 
est in  affairs  educational.  Dwight  L.  Moody 
established  the  famous  Moody  schools  at 
Northfield,  Mass.;  John  Wanamaker  gives 
largely  to  the  support  of  Bethany  College, 
Philadelphia;  James  J.  Hill,  probably  the 
greatest  living  American  railway  man. 
founded  St.  Paul  Theological  Seminary.  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  and,  in  the  language  of  a  re- 
cent biographical  sketch,  he  has  given 
*'each  of  his  nine  children  the  best  prepara- 
tion which  America  offers  educationally,  to 
fit  them  for  the  wide  opportunities  of  their 
lives."  Anthony  J,  Drexel's  belief  in  higher 
education  is  expressed  in  the  splendid  insti- 
tution in  Philadelphia, that  bears  hisname. 
Funds  that  now  amount  to  millions  were 
left  in  trust  hy  Benjamin  Franklin  to  found 
Frunklin  Institutes  in  Boston  and  Philadel- 


phia. The  latter  has  long  been  known  as 
one  of  the  great  trade  schools  of  this 
country,  and  plans  for  the  former  are  now 
being  perfected,  the  trust  funds  having 
only  recently  become  available.  But  it 
would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  mention  all 
of  even  the  important  instances  of  a  con- 
crete expression  of  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  institutions  of  learning,  given  by  those 
who  realize  the  heavy  handicap  imposed 
on  men  who  enter  the  race  for  commercial 
supremacy  without  the  most  careful  train- 
ing that  the  best  schools  can  give. 

Greely  had  not  a  college 
C^ompari^  training,  but  Charles  A.  Dana 
sons  and  did  have  it,  and,  financially,  at 
Contrasts  least,  he  was  the  more  success- 
ful; Edison,  without  schooling, 
is  a  Wizard,  but  are  Nicola  Tesla  and  Sig- 
nor  Marconi  less  remarkable  because  they 
had  the  benefit  of  excellent  schools? 

Washington  was  a  great  statesman,  but 
was  not  Gladstone  also? 

Rockefeller  is  a  splendid  organizer  and  a 
successful  financier,  but  what  of  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan? 

Bryant  and  Whittier  delight  us  with 
their  melody;  are  Longfellow  and  Holmes 
less  musical  ? 

J.J.Hill  has  been  a  very  successful  rail- 
way promoter,  but  have  his  achievements 
dimmed  the  lustre  of  Senator  Depew's  great 
work  ? 

Jackson  was  a  dashing  general  and  a 
hard-headed  man  of  no  mean  ability;  what 
of  Lee? 

Lincoln  was  beloved;  was  Garfield  de- 
spised ?  Moody  seemed  an  ambassador  from 
the  Courts  of  Glory,  but  he  welcomed  gladly 
the  presence  and  assistance  of  the  great 
Prdfessor  Drummond. 

It  is  true  thatWashington  was  not  a  college 
trained  man,  but  Jefferson,  the  Adamses, 
Madison,  and  Monroe,  were  college  gradu- 
ates. Jackson,  Van  Buren.  and  Taylor  had 
only  limited  school  training,  but  Harrison, 
Tyler.Polk, Fillmore,  Pierce,  and  Buchanan 
were  college  graduates.  Up  to  18(iO,  from 
niillions  trainedonly  in  the  common  schools 
and  academies  of  our  country,  but  four  men 
were  chosen  president.  The  other  eleven 
were  chosen  from  a  few  thousand  college 
graduates.  Which  class,  as  a  class,  has 
the  better  prospects  for  political  prefer- 
ment ? 

Did  a  university  training  dull  the  edge  of 
the  incisive  Voltaire?  Did  it  obscure  the 
splendid  paragraphs  or  cloud  the  marvel- 
ous memory  of  Macaulay?  Did  it  detract 
from  the  achievements  of  Max  MuUer,  the 
greatest  philologist  the  world  has  ever 
known  ? 

Who  was  the  trusted  legal  adviser  of  the 
Paris  Peace  Commission?  Prof.  John  B. 
Moore,  of  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Who  was  called  before  the  Trust  Confer- 
ence to  give  what  was  considered  to  be  the 
best  ubtaiiuibleexpert  advice  as  to  niethnds 
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of    regulating   these    great    combination?  ? 
Prof.  J.  \V.  Jenks,  of  Cornell  University. 

Who  has  been  cited  everywhere  in  this 
country  as  tlie  highest  authority  on  prob- 
lems of  municipal  ownership?  Prof.Edward 
W.  Bemis.  recently  of  Chicago  University. 
Who  is  admitted  to  have  written  the  most 
lucid,  trustworthy  account  of  the  civil  in- 
stitutions of  this  country?  The  Honorable 
Jas.  Bryce,  M.  P..  graduate  of  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity. 

Who  was  the  greatest  master  of  our  mother 
tongue?    John  Ruskin,  Oxford  graduate. 

Whose  bacteriological  researches  took 
from  hydrophobia  and  diphtheria  their  hor- 
rible royalty  in  the  kingdom  of  death? 
Louis  Pasteur,  a  French  university  grad- 
uate. 

Whose,  among  the  great  names  in  Ger- 
many, during  the  last  half-century,  will  be 
accounted  greatest?  Bismarck's,  graduate 
of  the  same  German  university  that  after- 
ward trained  the  splendid  powers  of  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan. 

Who  is  the  mightiest  personal  factor  in 
the  affairs  of  South  Africa  today?  Cecil 
Rhodes,  Oxford  graduate. 

Who  are  the  great  leaders  in  England 
today?  Salisbury,  Chamberlain,  Roseberry, 
Roberts,  college  or  university  graduates,  all 
of  them.  Have  the  colleges  and  universities 
/jcrcr  caught  a  genius? 

There  is,  however,  another  side 
B  Few  to     this     question.     Dr.    W.    T. 

Qeniuscs  Harris,  our  Commissioner  of 
iSaptured  Education,  has  traced  statis- 
tics back  to  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  he  finds  that,  in  proportion  to  our 
population,  three  times  as  many  men  are 
graduated  from  colleges  today  as  graduated 
'  in  1872,  and  now,  of  all  men  who  reach  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  only  one  in  ninety-two  is 
a  college  graduate.  Until  recently,  nearly 
all  of  these  went  into  the  professions,  so 
that,  until  witliin  ten  years,  it  has  been 
comparatively  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  college 
man  attempting  to  succeed  in  commercial 
pursuits.  The  splendid  success  achieved 
by  those  who  have  done  so  is  incontrovert- 
ible evidence  of  the  value  of  college 
I   training. 

"  Every  name  you  have  mentioned   repre- 

'    sents  a  man   who  took  charge  of  a    great 

I   business  that  was  founded  and  developed 

'■   by  some  man   who    didn't    have  a  college 

education  I"  exclaimed  a  gentleman  at  the 

Detroit  meeting,  when  a   list  of  successful 

college  graduates  was  read.    The  statement 

!   is  incorrect,  but  even  if  it  were  true  it  would 

not  detract    from    the    value    of    a    college 

,    training,    for    it    requires     quite     as    much 

I    ability    nowadays     to    administer     and    in- 

1   crease  a  fortune  as  it  did  formerly  to  found 

one. 
1       While  the  gentleman  was  speaking,  the 
Detroit  papers  were  praising  Mr.  Charles  L. 
Palms,  a  brilliant  Detroit  man,  thirty  years 
,    old,  a   graduate  of  Georgetown   University, 
'    District    of   Columbia.    He    had   just    been 
elected  president  of  the  Preston   National 
Bank,  being  already  a  director  of  another 
bank,  of  two  stove  companies,  and  of  sev- 
[   eral  iron  mining  companies,  also  treasurer 
'    of  two  other  industrial  companies. 
j       In  1893,  Mr.  A.   B.  Newell,  a  Yale  graduate, 
I    twenty-four  years  old,  was  appointed   Sup- 
erintendent of  tlie  Western  Division  of  the 
i    Lake  Shore  and   Michigan   St^uthern   Rail- 
j    way,    having  been   but     four    years  out    of 
I   college.    He  holds  his  job. 

A    few    months     ago   Alfred     Vanderbilt, 
I   another  young  college  man,  read   a   paper 
I    before     a     convention     of     engineers,    and 
evoked    warm    praise.     A    locomotive    con- 
structed under  his  supervision  and  with  his 


assistance,   has    just  been   put  to   work  on 
the  New  York  Central  Railway. 

Chas.  M.  Hall,  a  student  at  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, discovered  a  solvent  that  would  sepa- 
rate, from  other  elements,  the  aluminum 
that  is  abundant  in  every  clay  bank.  He 
made  a  fortune,  and  the  world  gained  an 
economic  material  of  almost  limitless  value. 

Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  inventor  of  telegra- 
phy, was  a  college  man  ;  Cyrus  W.  Field, 
who  laid  the  first  Atlantic  cable, was  college 
trained;  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  inventor 
of  the  Bell  telephone,  was  a  college 
graduate. 

Lord  Kelvin,  the  greatest  electrical  in- 
ventor of  Great  Britain,  is  a  University 
professor.  John  H.  Converse,  president  of 
the  Baldwin  Lociunotive  Works,  greatest  of 
their  kind  in  the  world,  has  a  diploma  from 
the  University  of  Vermont.  Eli  Whitney,  a 
college  graduate,  invented  the  cotton  gin; 
Professor  Roentgen,  from  a  college  labora- 
tory, sent  forth  X-rays,  with  their  benedic- 
tion to  the  sick  and  wounded;  Professor 
Tripler,  of  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
discovered  a  means  of  liquefying  air;  Pro- 
fessor Pupin.  a  Columbia  graduate  of  1883, 
has  just  received  from  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company  $.500,000  and  an  annual  royalty  of 
$15,000  for  the  patent  rights  in  his  recent 
invention  of  a  system  of  submarine  fele- 
ph.my. 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  speak  in  de- 
tail of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  the  Atlas  of  the 
financial  world;  Wm.  C.  Whitney,  one  of 
the  most  successful  capitalists  of  New 
York;  Cyrus  McCorniick,  head  of  the 
?lcCormick  Reaper  Company;  Charles  A. 
Pillsbury,  wdio,  beginning  with  practically 
nothing,  brought  his  Minneapolis  mills  to 
such  perfection  that  they  are  internation- 
alU'  famous;  Alexander  Agassiz.  who,  as 
president  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Company, 
developed  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  copper 
mine,  until,  on  a  capitalization  of  $2,500,000,  it 
has  paid  in  dividends  more  than  $70,000,000; 
E.X.  Horsford.oncea  member  of  the  faculty 
of  Harvard  University,  president  of  the 
Rumford  Chemical  Works,  a  college  man 
whose  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  whose 
keen  business  ability  have  made  him  a 
splendid  fortune;  Henry  B.  Stone,  General 
Manager  of  the  C..B.  &Q.  Ry. ;  Edward  King, 
president  of  the  Union  Trust  Company,  New 
York;  Edward  Conway  Felton,  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company;  the 
late  J.  E.  Hudson,  president  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company;  T.  Jefiferson  Coolidge. 
Jr..  head  of  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Company, 
Boston;  the  first  Rothschild,  founder  of  the 
magnificent  fortune  of  the  subsequently 
famous  family;  A.  T.  Stewart,  who,  after 
being  educated  for  the  ministry  and  becom- 
ing a  teacher,  turned  his  trained  intellect  to 
money-making,  and  died  worth  $40,000,000; 
the  tirst  James  Gordon  Bennett,  who,  after 
studying  ten  years  for  the  priesthood,  di- 
rected his  splendidly  developed  powers  to 
journalism,  founding  the  New  York  Herald, 
and  creating  a  princely  fortun**;  Abram  S. 
Hewitt,  who  has  made  millions  in  iron  and 
steel;  August  Belmont,  Sr.,  founder  of  one 
of  the  greatest  banking  houses  in  New 
York;  William  B.  Astor,  who,  after  com- 
pleting his  college  course,  added  $50,000,000  to 
the  great  Astor  wealth.  For  the  names  of 
many  others  see  the  article,  *' College  Men 
in  Business,"  which  will  appear  in  our  May 
issue. 

Shall  we  say  that  higher  edu- 
Some  cation    leveled    the    genius    of 

Eevdicd  Daniel  Webster,  Justice  Storey, 

eettiuses        John  C.  Calhoun,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,    James    Russell    Lo- 
well, Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  George  William 


Curtis,  Carl  Schurz,  John  Sherman;  John 
Addison  Porter,  late  secretary  to  President 
McKinley;  George  B.  Cortelyou,  the  Presi- 
dent's present  secretary;  Sec'y  John  D. 
Long,  Ex-Sec'y  Wm.  R.  Day,  and  Chas.  G. 
Dawes,  Controller  of  the  Currency. 

Is  not  Sec'y  John  Hay  a  somewhat  too 
lofty  example  of  the  leveling  influences 
complained  of?  How  shall  we  explain 
Senator  Beveridge,  William  R.  Hearst  of  the 
A^eir  y'ork  Journal,  Chicago  Atiterican, 
and  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Gen- 
eral Leonard  Wood,  Vice-President  Roose- 
velt, Ambassador  Joseph  Choate.  William 
J.  Bryan.  Thomas  B.  Reed,  Murat  Halstead, 
Phillips  Brooks,  and  scores  of  others  that 
might  be  named  ? 

Before  the  National  Educational  Associ- 
ation, in  1885,  Dr.  S.  N.  Fellows,  of  Iowa, 
read  an  article  that  gave  the  college  record 
of  every  man  who  had  held  office  in  the 
United  States,  from  the  Supreme  Court 
Judges  down  to  and  including  members  of 
Congress.  He  found  that  college  bred  men 
have  furnished  32  per  cent,  of  our  Con- 
gressmen, 46  per  cent,  of  our  Senators,  50  per 
cent,  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  65  per  cent,  of 
the  Presidents,  73  per  cent,  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  83  per  cent,  of  our 
Chief  Justices.  But  it  appears  that,  cover- 
ing all  of  our  history,  only  one  man  in  TiO 
who  reach  the  age  of  twenty-one  was  a  col- 
lege graduate;  therefore  the  college  grad- 
uate has  had  his  chances  of  becoming  a 
Congressman  increased  240  fold  over  his 
unschooled  competitor,  while  he  has  had 
G22  times  as  many  chances  as  his  less  fortu- 
nate riv^al,  to  become  Chief  Justice.  The 
more  important  the  place,  the  better  have 
been  his  chances  of  success. 

Let  us  not  determine  that  the 
Finally  college  trained  man  is  sure  to 

be  very  successful,  nor  that  he 
is  certain  to  fail;  neither  let  us  conclude 
that  the  man  who  has  not  a  college  training 
will  accomplish  nothing  worth  while,  nor 
that  he  will  certainly  win  place  and  power. 
Mpy  we  not,  instead,  remember  that  pewter 
as  well  as  silver, is  sometimes  polished,  and 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  acquire  brilliancy; 
that  paste  diamonds,  as  well  as  stones  of 
the  first  water,  are  often  sent  to  the  jeweler 
to  be  set.  May  we  not  forget  that  all  orders 
of  mind  are  cast  into  the  university  hopper, 
and  — quietly  let  it  be  whispered  —  may  we 
vividlj'  recall  the  fact  that  in  our  boasted 
business  "  colleges ''  generally  not  more 
than  one  in  four  of  our  students  contributes 
his  likeness  to  our  gallery  of  immortals, 
heralded  to  a  confiding  public  by  our 
Monthly  Bait  for  Slickers.  We,  too,  like 
the  life  insurance  agents,  discourage  disa- 
greeable inquiries  about  the  "lapses." 

It  ill  becomes  us  to  appropriate  the  name 
of  an  institution  doing  more  exalted  work 
than  ours,  and 'then  to  belabor  the  unfortu- 
nate victim  with  verbal  clubs  and  brickbats 
because  it  does  not  follow  suit  and  steal  our 
work  to  carry  it  on  under  its  own  name. 
Let  us  be  content  to  glean  honestly  in  our 
own  field,  assured  that  it  is  a  worthy  one. 
Let  us  induce  those  who  cannot  profitably 
do  otherwise,  to  take  passage  for  the  mines 
of  Golconda,  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  on  our  Business  College  Line  of  sail- 
ing vessels;  but  urge  all  who  can  profitablj' 
do  so  to  take  the  College  or  University  Line 
of  Twin-Screw  Steamers,  by  way  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  We  plead  for  broad  views, 
sincere  statements,  noble  purposes,  and 
pure  motives.      

n  Tuture  Before  it 

The  last  number  of  your  paper  is  the  pret- 
tiest gem  I  have  seen.  A  future  lies  before 
it.  E.  H.  Craver. 

Ebensburg,  Pa. 
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Commercial  Geography  in  Europe 

LOUIS    C.     HURT,     PKOFESSOK     OK     ENGLISH 

AT    THE    COMMERtTAI,    ACADEMY 

OF    VIENNA. 

Commercial  Geograpliy  holds  au  important 
place  amODg  the  subjects  taught  in  Commer- 
cial Schools  on  the  continent  of  Europe  ; 
and  Dr.  Edmund  .J.  James,  head  of  the 
Department  of  I'niversity  Extension,  in 
Chicago  University,  who  was  sent  to  Europe 
by  the  "American  Bankers' Association," 
in  the  year  18il2,  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  organization  an<l  jnethods  of  teaching  in 
Commercial  Schools  on  this  continent, 
stated  in  his  report  how  particularly  he  was 
struck  by  the  importance  of  this  subject, 
and  the  admirable  way  in  which  it  was 
taught.  It  endeavors  to  give  the  student  an 
idea  of  the  different  States  of  the  earth  in 
their  geographical,  ethnographical,  and  geo- 
logical circumstances  and  treats  of  the 
productions,  exports,  and  imports  of  each 
country.  Former  pupils  of  German 
Commercial  Schools  are  to  be  found 
all  over  the  world,  a?  the  writer  of  this 
article  is  able  to  testify  from  personal  exper- 
ience, and  the  knowledge  that  they  have 
acquired  at  school  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
service  to  them.  But  some  acquaintance 
with  foreign  countries  must  nowadays,  when 
means  of  communication  are  so  easy,  be 
indisiiensable  to  every  man  of  business, 
whether  he  stays  at  home  or  goes  abroad, 
and  to  none  more  so  than  Americans,  who 
seem  likely  to  acquire  from  year  to  year  a 
more  important  position  in  the  commerce  of 
the  globe. 


DR.   KARL   ZEHDEN. 

The  founder  of  .the  science  of  Commer- 
cial Geography  as  now  taught,  may  be  said 
to  be  liegierungsrath  Dr.  Karl  Zehden, 
who  has  just  retired  from  the  scholastic 
staff  of  the  Commercial  Academy  of  Vienna, 
having  been  a  professor  there  for  thirty 
years.  Dr.  Zehden  was  born  in  1848, 
and  is  the  author  of  numerous  writings  on 
geography,  geology,  and  political  eeonouiy, 
his  best  known  work  being  his  "  Co:]jme"r- 
cial  Geography,"  which  is  the  text-book 
for  the  subject  in  most  schools.  It  has 
passed  through  eight  editions  in  German, 
three  in  English,  and  two  in  Italian.  The 
English  translation  is  by  Mr.  Findlay 
Muirhead,  M.  A.,  and  is  jiublisbed  by 
Blackie  &  Son,  4'.l  Old  Bailey,  London. 
Dr.  Zehden  still  retains  the  post  of  (tov- 
ernment  Inspector  of  Commer.-ial  Schools 
in   Austria,    and    is   also    President    of    the 


Commissicjn  for  examining  candidates  tor 
commercial  teacherships.  The  Emperor  of 
Austria  has  honored  him  by  conferring  on 
him  the  Order  of  the  Iron  Cross,  and  the 
Order  of  Francis  .Joseph,  and  has  raised 
him  to  the  rank  of  a  "  Hofrath  "  (Court 
Councillor.) 

I)Ow  to  Secure  Better  Results  in 
Arithmetic 

W.     N.     FERRIS,  PleESIDENT    OF    FERRIS    IN- 
STITUTE,  BIG   R.\PII)S,  ?IICH. 

Our  public  schools  provide  for  eight 
years  of  work  in  arithmetic.  It  is  gener- 
ally admitted  that  the  results  are  very  un- 
satisfactory. On  completing  this  course 
the  majority  of  students  are  slow,  inaccu- 
rate and  impractical.  The  public  school 
course  in  arithmetic  should  be  reformed. 
Children  should  not  be  required  to  take  up 
formal  work  in  arithmetic  before  entering 
upon  the  fourth  year  of  school  work.  Prior 
to  this  time,  (1)  the  majority  of  children 
are  not  ready  for  it  :  (2)  they  have  no  use 
for  it;  (H)  they  are  arithmetically  injured 
by  it.  These  are  dogmatic  assertions  which 
should  challenge  the  careful  consideration 
of  every  teacher  of  this  subject. 

TlIK    MATTER 

The  subject  matter  of  arithmetic  has  re- 
ceived very  little  attention.  In  the  aggre- 
gate, thousands  of  exercises  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  children  with  sole  reference 
to  giving  them  something  to  do.  The  se- 
lecting of  subject  matter  with  reference  to 
securing  rejiidity,  skill,  and  i)Ower  has 
been  unconsciously  ignored.  The  teacher 
who  wishes  to  secure  satisfactory  results  in 
arithmetic  must  give  the  subject  matter  his 
undivided  attention.  The  arithmetical  ex- 
ercises ordinarily  used  dissipate  iuental 
energy,  confuse  the  child,  and  unlit  him  for 
ever  mastering  the  subject.  In  selecting 
matter,  the  cumulative  jilan  should  be  ob- 
served ;  in  other  words,  the  work  dune  the 
first  week  should  make  the  child  stronger 
fiT  doing  his  work  the  second  week.  To 
illustrate,  "  4  +  3  -|-  ]  +  2  =  ?"  is  not  one 
problem,  but  three  jiroblems,  the  final  re- 
sult of  which  is  not  to  be  reuie.jibered,  be- 
cause it  cannot  be  turned  to  service  in  solv- 
ing any  other  problem.  If  the  child  is 
ever  to  become  a  ready  reckoner  be  must 
learn  sometime  and  somewhere  that  4  -|-  3 
=  7,  and  that  this,  when  once  learned,  he 
must  always  kuow  instantly  without  calcu- 
lation. In  a  word,  the  "  what"  in  relation 
to  each  number  must  be  little  and  fundamen- 
tal. On  the  basis  of  what  has  already  been 
said  the  successful  teacher  will,  in  teaching 
"reduction  of  fractions  to  their  simplest 
form  "select  those  in  common  use  and  require 
children  to  give  results  "  at  sight."  He 
will  very  rarely  ask  his  class  to  reduce 
bSsio  'o  ''s  simplest  form,  because  this  prob- 
lem is  unknown  to  the  business  world.  It 
worse  than  wastes  time.  While  solving 
such  a  problem  the  children  can,  under  the 
direction  of  the  teacher,  solve  tifteen  prac- 
tical problems,  and  thereby  gain  in  accu- 
racy and  skill.  This  i)aper  does  not  advo- 
cate the  use  of  leas  subject  matter,  but  on 
the  contrary,  advocates  the  use  of  more 
subject  matter,  but  of  a  kind  that  can  be 
handled  rapidly,  and  that  will  put  the  child 
in  touch  with  actual  life  relations.  Pure 
arithmetic  involves  but  few  principles. 
These  principles  are  simple.  Their  ap])li- 
catlon  to  business  involves  by  far  the  larger 
nuiidier  of  actual  difficulties.     The  teacher 


cannot  put  too  much  stress  upon  the  "  what  " 
in  arithmetic.  When  teachers  recognize 
this  important  fact,  they  will  discover  that 
the  entire  subject  of  practical  arithmetic 
can  be  mastered  by  children,  beginning  the 
work  in  the  fourth  grade,  in  three  years. 
The  time,  ordinarily  worse  than  wasted  in 
the  other  five  years,  can  be  profitably  de- 
voted to  elementary  science,  literature  and 
bandycraft. 

THE    METHOD 

It  is  now  my  purpose  to  discuss  method 
in  securing  the  best  results.  The  teacher 
will  find  that  the  boy  or  girl  who  begins 
arithmetic  in  the  fourth  grade  has  already 
ac(|uired,  in  the  natural  way,  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  the  relation  of 
<)uantilie8  as  expressed  in  number.  If  by 
chance  the  children  in  this  grade  have  not 
in  their  life  relations  acquired  this  art, 
the  teacher  must  use  the  method  that  the 
child  and  the  man  always  use  when  not 
paralyzed  by  the  use  of  a  book.  What  is 
this  method?  The  answer  is  simple.  The 
commodities  used  in  every  day  life  are 
bought  and  sold  by  uieasure  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  relations  of  these  commodities  in  trade 
are  ex|ires8ed  in  number. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  bring  flour,  meat, 
sugar,  eggs,  etc.,  into  the  school  room.  It 
is  easy  to  employ  blocks  and  cut  jiaste-board 
in  such  forms  as  admit  of  easy  measure- 
meiit.  These  objects  are  to  be  put  out  of 
siglit  just  as  soon  as  their  use  stands  in  the 
way  of  ()uick  and  accurate  mental  oper- 
ations. 

MENTAL    ARITHMETIC 

In  the  fourth  grade  the  teacher  should  be 
provided  with  as  many  "  mental  arithme- 
tics"  as  he  has  pu|)ils.  I  recommend 
Kirk  &  Sabin's  Course  in  Oral  Arithmetic, 
two  books,  covering 'six  years  of  work,  the 
same  to  be  mastered  by  ordinary  pupils  in 
two  years.  The  books  are  not  to  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  children  for  study.  The 
revival  <>(  interest  in  mental  arithmetic  is  to 
be  of  little  value  to  pupils  if  the  current 
metlicid  is  to  be  jmrsued.  Bear  in  mind 
that  the  teacher  is  to  t/.sc  the  book,  is  to 
select  from  the  book  the  matter  that  is 
adapted  to  each  particular  class.  He  is  to 
use  the  book  and  not  let  the  book  use  him. 

The  class  having  been  called,  the  teacher 
reads  the  first  jiroblem,  and  calls  upon  a 
pupil  for  the  result.  If  the  answer  is  cor- 
rect, he  does  not  waste  time  in  requiring 
the  pupil  to  repeat  the  prolilenj,  and  then 
under  the  guise  of  so-called  analysis,  re- 
quire him  to  describe  his  mental  (irocesses. 
If  he  gives  the  correct  answer,  he  has 
understood  the  problem  and  he  has  per- 
formed the  mental  work.  What  more  does 
the  teacher  want?  By  jiursuing  this  method, 
the  pupils  are  trained  in  attention,  rapidity, 
skill  and  accuracy.  "  Oral  analysis  "  is  to 
to  be  used  solely  for  illustrative  purposes,  to 
aid  sojue  pupil  who  does  not  see  the  arith- 
metical relations  in  the  problem.  By  this 
plan  forty  or  fifty  problems  will  be  solved 
by  the  children  in  ten  minutes  as  against 
eight  or  ten  by  the  "  therefore,  henceforth, 
and  forever"  method.  Some  teacher  asks, 
"  Why  not  put  the  books  into  the  hands  of 
the  children  and  assign  regular  lessons?" 
Because  he  will  fail  utterly  in  securing 
"fine  art"  results.  I  assume  that  the 
teacher  is  an  artist,  that  he  recognizes  the 
vast  imjiortance  of  directing  the  mental 
operations  of  his  pupils.  If  he  gives  the 
children  the  books,  he  tramples  upon  his 
own    work    as    an    artist.      They    are  the 

(  Continued  on  Page  S 17.) 
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THE    NEW     HIGH    SCHOOL.     PHILADELPHIA. 


Cbe  Department  of  Commerce  of 

the  Central  Wish  School  of 

Philadelphia 

HENRY     W.     I'ATTEN 

In  his  report  on  tlie  public  schools  o^ 
Philadelphia,  in  1892-3,  Superintendent  Ed- 
ward Brooks  first  made  mention  of  a  Com- 
mercial High  School  for  boys.  His  sug- 
gestions and  discussions  of  this  subject  were 
continued  each  year,  until  in  his  report  of 
1890,  he  recommended  that  a  Commercial 
High  School  be  established.  The  Board  of 
Education  acted  upon  this  recommendation, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report  on 
the  subject.  Definite  action  was  taken  May 
24,  1S9.S,  when  the  Board  recommended 
that  such  a  school  be  established.  The 
course  of  instruction  was  adopted  in  .June, 
arid  Dr.  Cheesman  A.  Herrick  was  chosen 
Director  of  the  Department.  Dr  Herrick  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Wharton  School  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  teacher 
of  experience  and  marked  ability,  whose 
career  has  been  most  fruitful  of  good  re- 
sults. He  recognizes  the  value  of  the  school 
to  the  community  and  is  enthusiastic  for  its 
success. 

THE   OPENING 

The  new  Department  opened  with  an  en- 
rollment of  175  pupils,  thus  confirming  the 
views  of  those  who  felt  that  it  was  needed 
and  indeed  demanded  in  this  city.  It  is 
now  in  its  third  year,  having  been  very 
successful,  both  as"  regards  attendance  and 
results  accomplished. 

LABORATORY    METHODS 

Scientific  studies  treating  of  the  forces  of 
nature,  with  a  view  to  their  applications  in 
the  Mechanic  Arts  and  Industries,  have 
been  deemed  very  essential.  Extensive  and 
well  equipped  laboratories  have  been  ])ro- 
vided,  where,    in    addition  to  Phveics  and 


Chemistry,  the  Raw  Materials  of  Commerce 
in  the  Animal,  Vegetable  and  Mineral  pro- 
ducts are  analyzed  and  studied.  Excellent 
opportunities  are  offered  ftjr  visiting  the 
different  and  varied  industrial  processes  to 
be  found  in  operation  in  Philadelidiia,  and 
thus  admirably  to  supplement  the  regular 
school  work.  \'isits  have  already  been 
made  ;  for  example,  to  the  Atlantic  Refining 
Company,  the  Peneoyd  Iron  Works,  The 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  and  Cramp's 
Ship  Yard,  etc. 


FROiNT    OF    CENTRAL    HIGH    SCHOOL    BUILDING. 


The  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum  is 
available  for  observation  work,  where  the 
products  of  the  entire  world  may  be  studied, 
as  is  also  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  the 
School  of  Industrial  Art.  A  Museum  is 
being  collected  for  the  Department,  which, 
when  completed,  will  contain  specimens  of 
raw  materials  and  the  manufactured  pro- 
ducts from  these,  from  all  over  the  world. 
The  advantages  of  such  a  collection  for  the 
purposes  of  study  cannot  be  over  estimated. 
Commercial  Geography  becomes  at  once  a 
fascinating  study,  when  this  varied  display 
is  placed  before  the  pupil  and  he  is  required 
to  tell,  not  only  in  what  country  or  countries 
the  materials  or  goods  are  to  be  obtained, 
but  also  what  means  of  transportation  are  to 
be  employed,  and  through  what  ports  the 
goods  must  "pass  before  entering  the  United 
States. 

.      LANGUAGES   AND     ACCOUNTING 

The  Commercial  value  of  the  modern 
languages  has  been  taken  into  account  and 
German  is  required  in  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  years,  and  Spanish  or  French  in  the 
third  and  fourth  years. 

The  Department  of  Accounts  and  Busi- 
ness Practice  affords  instruction  in  penman- 
ship, book-keeping,  business  forms  and 
commercial  law.  Stenography  and  type- 
writing are  taught  during  the  second  and 
third  years. 

THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY 

The  following  is  the  course  of  study  adopt- 
ed by  the  Board  of  Education  : 

FIRST    YEAR 

Composition  writing,  with  a  study  of 
Classical  Literature  in  translation,  and  of 
American  Literature,  three  hours  each  week. 

Elements  of  Latin  and  Easy  Readings, 
four  hours. 

Algebra,  five  hours. 
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STENOGRAPHY    AND    TYPEWRITING    ROOM. 

(rreek  and  Roman  History  and  European 
History  to  MOO  A.  D.,  three  hours. 

Raw  Materials  of  Commerce,  (Animal, 
Vegetable  and  Mineral  Products,)  four  hours 

Philadelphia  History,  Ciovernment  and 
Business  Interests,  (Lectures  and  Quizzes,) 
two  hours. 

Business  Forms,  with  Penmanship  Prac- 
tice, two  hours. 

SECOND     YEAH 

History  of  English  Literature,  with 
Composition  Writing,  three  hours. 

German  Grammar,  Reading  and 
Conversation,  five  hours. 

Advanced  Commercial  Arithmetic,  includ- 
ing Mensuration  and  the  Metric  System, 
two  hours. 

The  elements  of  (Teometry  and  Tiigo- 
nometry,  three    hours. 

LITERARY  AND   DR     HERRTCK's   RECITATION   ROOM. 


English  and  Modern  European  History, 
two  hours. 

Commercial  Geography,  Book-Keeping, 
three  liours. 

.Stenography  and  Type-Writing  four  hours 

THIRD    YEAR 

Readings  from  English  Literature  with 
Essay  Writing,  and  Elocution,  three  hours. 

German  Reading,  Composition  and  Con- 
versation, three  hours. 

Spanish  or  French  (Election,)  four  hours. 

American  History,  two  hours. 

I'liysii'S  and  Cheiuistry,  four  hours. 

Political  Econouiy,  two  hours. 

Mechanical  Drawing,  two  hours. 

'observation  of, and  lieports  on  Office  Prac- 
tice, Business  Methods,  etc.,  three  liours. 

Stenography  and  Type-Wriiing,  f(]ur 
hours. 

FUUliTil     VEAR 

Readings  from  English  Literature  and 
Thesis  Writing,  three  hours. 

German  —  Advanced  Reading,  Conversa- 
tion and  Correspondence,  throe  hours. 

Spanish  or  F'rcucli,  (continued,)  three 
hours. 

Modern  Industrial  and  Commercial  ilis- 
torv  (of  the  United  States  and  England,) 
three  hours. 

ludiisiiial  Cheiiiislry,  two  houis. 

Transportation, Banking  and  Finance, foLir 
hours. 

Statistics  (in  connection  with  Thesis  Writ- 
ing), one  hour. 

Study  of  Government  (chietty  of  cities), 
three  hours. 

Ethics  of  Business  and  Commercial  Law, 
two  hours. 

IDIW  THE   COURSE  WAS  DEVEI^UPED 

The  work  of  preparing  the  course  of  study 
was  interesting. 

Suggestions  were  recjuesled  from  a  large 
number  of  business  men ,  and  when  these  had 
been  co-ordinated,  the  provisional  course 
th,at  was  made  was  submitted,  along  with  a 
typical  course  jirepared  by  Professor  James 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  for  further 
comment  and  criticism. 

CUITICISJI 

was  re<|uested  from  men  representing  wide 
ranges  of  interests,  and  when  the  linal  re- 
ports were  received,  the  provisional  course 
was  revised  and  adopted  by  the  Board.  But 
ihis  course  was  not  accepted  as  linal.  The 
President  of  the  Board  has  requested  in  his 
annual  reports  that  those  interested,  com- 
municate further  suggestions. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  the  Director  of  the 
Department  recommended  a  revision  of  the 
coursej  considerably  modifying  the  original 
plan  of  studies.  A  further  report  urging 
additional  slight  changes  will  likely  be  made 
some  time  in  the  present  year.  ' 

CO-OPERATION    OF     EMINENT    BUSINESS    MEN 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  cordial  support  which  the  project  has 
received  from  the  business  men  since  its  in- 
ception. Mr.  Samuel  B.  Huey,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  a  very  suc- 
cessful corporation  lawyer,  Mr.  Theodore 
C.  Search,  one  of  the  foremost  business  i))cn 
of  this  city.  Dr.  Wm.  P.  Wilson,  Director 
of  the  Commercial  Museum,  and  many 
others,  have  given  most  efficient  aid  to  the 
project  from  the  beginning. 

THE  OBJECT  TO  BE  ATTAINED 

The  aim  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  as 
conceived  in  the  Philadelphia  experiment, 
is  to  prejiare   young  men  to  participate  in 
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LABORATORY  FOR  VECE'ABLE   PKODUCTS 
DEMONSTRATION  TABLES  AND  CASE. 

every  phase  of  business  activit  .  Its  pro- 
moters believe  that  the  successful  business 
man  of  the  future  must  be  broad  in  his  con- 
ceptions, and  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
various  industries  and  processes  of  manu- 
facture and  of  the  o|ierations  of  trade,  not 
only  for  this  country  but  for  others. 

The  business  man  must  be  familiar  with 
the  trade  conditions  and  needs  of  other  na- 
tions as  well  as  his  own,  and  such  familiarity 
this  school  aims  to  furnish.  Schools  of 
commerce  are  today  found  in  Germany, 
wherein  her  young  men  are  trained  to  carry 
her  products  to  foreign  markets,  and  during 
the  last  few  years  (Termany  has  secured  an 
entrance  into  the  markets  of  every  country, 
and  already  rivals  Flngland,  which  so  long 
has  pre-empted  the  trade  of  the  nations.  Dr. 
Brooks  says,  in  his  report  for  1898-9, 
"  America  is     rich     in    her    manufactures. 

INDIVIDUAL  DESKS  IN    LABORATORY  — 
ANIMAL  AND   MINERAL   PRODUCTS. 
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Through  her  skilled  laborers  and  supeiior 
mechanics,  she  is  the  peer,  if  not  the  super- 
ior of  any  nation  of  the  globe.  What  she 
needs  now  is  trained  young  men  to  carry 
her  ]>roducts  to  foreign  countries.  If  there 
were  a  hundred  such  young  men  in  this  city 
today,  Ijrifjht  and  properly  ([ualitied,  they 
could  lind  immediate  and  remunerative  em- 
ployjiient  as  representatives  of  American 
goods  and  American  firms  in  the  markets  of 
Mexico  and  South  America.  We  need, 
moreover,  a  trained  class  of  men  to  act  as 
consuls  at  foreign  governments,  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  trade  conditions  and 
needs,  to  look  after  and  protect  American 
interests  in  foreign  markets.  Indeed,  there 
is  no  class  of  schools  in  our  city,  which  prom- 
ises a  larger  field  of  usefulness  and  a  richer 
reward  to  its  pupils,  than  the  Commercial 
High  School.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
it  has  already  so  impressed  itself  on  tlie  edu- 
cational world,  that  in  December  lust,  Cor- 
nell I'niversity  invited  Dr.  Herrick  to  de- 
liver, at  Ithaca,  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
functions  and  possibilities  of  schools  of  com- 
merce in  (his  country. 

Professor  .James  in  his  monograph  on  com- 
mercial education,  says  :  "  I  believe  the 
time  has  arrived  when  the  American  Com- 
mercial School  should  cease  to  be  purely  a 
clerk  factory  and  educatonal  repair  shop, 
and  should  assume  the  duties  and  position 
of  a  real  business  training  school.  In  order 
to  do  this,  it  must  raise  its  standards,  broad- 
en and  deepen  its  course  of  study  and 
lengthen  its  time  requirement.  Thisstand- 
anl  of  secondary  coai.iiercial  training  has 
been  more  nearly  approximated  in  Phila- 
delphia, at  the  Con)mercial  High  School, 
than  in  any  other  American  city.  " 

.ludging  from  the  results  so  far  obtained, 
it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  four  years 
course  as  herein  outlined,  will  so  far  meet 
the  existing  requirements,  as  that  the  grad- 
uates of  this  Departiuent  will  in  the  future 
be  recognized  among  the  successful  repre- 
sentatives of  business  activity  in  this  coun- 
try.  '  ■ 
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learners,  he  is  the  master,  the  director,  the 
trainer.  In  many  schools  where  the  chil- 
dren have  the  books,  problems  and  answers 
are  committed  to  memory  in  order  to  avoid 
receiving  a  demerit,  and  the  results  arc 
demoralizing.  Once  or  twice  a  week  the 
books  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
pupils  during  the  recitation.  The  teacher 
should  designate  problem  by  number,  pause 
a  few  seconds  and  then  call  upon  a  pupil 
for  the  result.  Time  is  wasted  in  having 
the  pupil  stand  and  read  aloud  the  problem. 
The  teacher  should  bear  in  mind  that  he  is 
teaching  menial  arithmetic.  By  pursuing 
this  jilan,  an  immense  amount  of  first-class 
training  can  be  given  in  a  very  short  time. 
The  oral  course,  as  outlined  by  Kirk  & 
Sabin,  is  comprehensive,  covering  all  the 
practical  applications  of  arithmetic.  By 
pursuing  this  method  the  pure  oral  course 
can  be  completed,  provided  it  is  begun  in 
tbe  fourth  grade,  in  two  years.  If,  for  any 
reason,  some  of  the  children  are  withdrawn 
from  school  while  pursuing  this  course, 
there  can  be  no  loss  on  account  of  this 
method.  This  form  of  school  drill  is  the 
only  kind  that  ever  helped  a  bootblack  or  a 
newsboy.  If  the  two  years  of  work  have 
been  done  thoroughly,  it  does  not  matter 
much  whether  these  pupils  ever  have  so- 
called  written  arithmetic  or  not.  The  boy 
or  girl  of  ordinary  sense,  who  has  been 
trained    to    skill    and    accuracy  in   mental 


arithmetic,  will,  in   business,  encounter   no 
new  difficulties  in  written  arithmetic. 

WRITTEN   ARITHMETIC 

It  might  be  asked,  "  Why  do  we  use  writ- 
ten arithmetic?"  The  answer  is  simple. 
We  use  written  arithmetic  to  save  a  needless 
mental  expenditure  of  energy.  Memory 
would  in  many  cases  be  overtaxed  if  the 
mental  results  were  not  graphically  recorded 
in  arithmetical  language.  Sometimes,  in 
teaching,  the  solution  of  a  problem  is  loril- 
ten  for  the  benefit  of  pupils  who  have  not 
the  mental  power  to  keep  in  mind  the  differ- 
ent steps  in  reasoning.  Many  teachers 
yield  to  over  illustration  and  forever  hinder 
their  pupils  from  acquiring  arithmetical 
power. 

This  is  the  pencil  and  tablet  age.  Teacher 
and  pupil  pursue  the  line  of  least  resistance 
and  avoid  acquiring  mental  power  and  skill. 
Before  the  pupils  take  up  so  called  written 
arithmetic,  they  should,  regardless  of  the 
grade  they  are  in,  be  given  the  "  oral 
course"  I  have  emphasized.  After  the 
pupils  have  had  this  course,  one  year  of 
eight  or  nine  months  is  sufficient  for  com- 
pleting practical  written  arithmetic.  In 
written  arithmetic,  mental  drill  should  pre- 
cede pencil  work  in  every  ]>ractical  appli- 
cation or  so-called  "case"  In  written 
arithmetic,  as  in  mental,  rules  and  so-called 
cases  should  be  ignored. 

EXAMPLES 

Furthermore,  in  teaching  practical  arith- 
metic the  language  and  usages  of  the  busi- 
ness world  should  be  employed.  For  ex- 
ample :  In  most  text  books  the  first  prac- 
tice work  in  addition  of  fractions  is  after 
this  order,  |  -f- 1  -|-  J  ^  ?  then  |  -)-  5  —  |  =  ? 
This  arrangement  violates  every  principle 
of  sound  pedagogy.  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  business  world,  from  the  standpoint 
of  passing  from  the  known  to  the  related 
unknown,  we  have  the  following  exercise, 
and  the  following  form  for  the  first  work  in 
addition  of  fractions  : 

19i 

27| 

Again  we  say  that  only  the  fractions  used 
in  daily  business  transactions  are  to  be  em- 
ployed. 

In  subtraction  of  fractions,  work  after 
this  order: 

274J 
122 

Pupils  enjoy  doing  work  that  is  easy  and 
practical.     Next, 
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In  conclusion  for  subtraction  of  fractions, 
34.S-> 
12o-i 


(a) 

(b) 

(c) 
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The  foregoing  is  fundamental.  Further 
illustrations  are  unnecessary.  The  value  of 
modern  arithmetical  language  and  forjns  in 
practical  use  cannot  be  overestimated.  A 
large  number  of  the  so-called  cases  of 
modern  text-books  are  utterly  foreign  to 
business,  and  are  unworthy  of  even  a  char- 
itable consideration.  As  already  stated, 
arithmetic  is  the  science  of  the  relation  of 
quantities  as  expressed  in  numbers.  These 
relations  involve  simple  reasoning.  The 
pupil  who  has  mastered  addition,  subtrac- 


tion, multiplication  and  division  in  relation 
to  integers  and  fractions,  has  no  use  what- 
ever for  the  terms, —  rate,  percentage,  base, 
amount,  and  difference  as  employed  by 
most  teachers.  By  employing  the  current 
method,  pupils  rightly  imagine  that  they 
are  meeting  new  obstacles  daily,  whereas, 
when  he  begins  the  specific  applications  of 
percentage,  he  is  already  master  of  the 
arithmetic  feature.  The  iiew  element  in 
percentage  is  the  applicatinn  of  arithmetic 
to  business.  The  larger  part  of  the  pupil's 
work,  at  this  stage  of  his  course,  consists  in 
learning  business  usages.  Kot  infrequently, 
the  teacher  has  had  little  experience  in 
business.  He  is  over-burdened  with  work, 
and  feels  that  he  is  forced  to  employ  rules 
and  the  limited  explanations  contained  in 
the  school  arithmetics. 

No  man  or  woman  can  teach  practical 
arithmetic  without  first  acquiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  business.  In  "  profit  and  loss  "  the 
child  must  be  trained  to  appreciate  "  cost 
price:  "  in  commission,  to  appreciate  "  work 
done,  or  service  rendered,"  in  order  to 
guard  against  the  fool  notion  that  there  are 
two  ways  of  reckoning  commission:  in 
"  bank  discount  "  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
he  must  always  have  in  mind  "  the  value  of 
bankable  paper  at  maturity."  in  "stocks 
and  bonds  "  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
keeping  in  mind,  "  face  value,"  etc. 

In  business  college  work,  the  training 
does  not  differ  from  right  training  in  our 
public  schools  except  that  the  entire  arith- 
metic course  must  be  completed  in  from 
three  to  six  months.  To  do  this  I  advise 
the  preliminary  "oral  course."  I'se  Kirk 
&  Sabin's  first  book  for  four,  or  possibly 
five  weeks.  Again  I  say ,  pupils  enjoy  doing 
what  they  can  do  readily  and  quickly. 
Then  use  the  second  book  for  six  or  eight 
weeks.  The  method  is  precisely  the  same 
as  already  outlined  Then  use  acquired 
arithmetic  power  in  having  pupils  master 
so-called  written  arithmetic.  The  teacher 
must  never  forget  the  iujportance  of  accu- 
racy. No  credit  should  ever  by  given  in 
"business  arithmetic"  for  ri'Jd  method  of 
solution  when  linked  with  an  inaccurate 
result.  Daily  drills  iu  rapid  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication  and  division  are 
indispensable.  More  than  ~o%  of  all  ap- 
plied arithmetic  involves  these  fundamental 
processes. 

In  conclusion,  more  and  betier  arithmetic 
can  be  taught  in  three  years,  in  the  publi,- 
schools  and  business  colleges,  by  the  plan  I 
have  outlined,  than  is  now  taught  in  eight 
years.  In  the  first-class  business  college, 
pupils  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age, 
whether  previously  trained  or  not,  can  be 
taught  practical  arithmetic  in  six  months. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  let  us 
cease  to  worse  than  waste  time  in  teaching 
arithmetic.  Let  arithmetic  teachers  keep 
pace  with  the  demands  of  life;  let  them  use 
the  time  saved  by  employing  sensible 
methods  to  awaken  human  souls  to  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  world's  best  literature;  to 
an  appreciation  of  the  laws  and  beauties  of 
nature;  to  an  appreciation  of  the  meaning 
aud  mission  of  human  life. 


Some  Good  Words  from  S.  meUeiab 

Enclosed  find  check  for  three  subscrip- 
tions to  the  Pexxax-Artist  axd  Busi- 
ness Educator.  I  find  that  your  journal 
lias  increased  in  importance  and  value  until 
I  can  no  longe;r  aflford  to  be  without  it.  The 
new  department  is  one  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  you  are  fortunate  in  securing  Mr. 
Gaylord  to  preside  at  its  head. 

S.  M.  McVeigh. 
Prin.  Bliss  Bus.  Collcsc. 

Oct.  4,  UKK).  North  Adams,  Mass. 
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Our  aim  in  publishing  this 
journal  is  to  further  the  cause 
of  practical  and  artistic  educa- 


Poliey 

tion,  and  in  so  doing  benefit  directly  and 
indirectly  all  who  are  interested.  To  do 
this  successfully,  three  parties  are  concern- 
ed, viz:  the  reader,  the  publisher,  and  the 
editor. 

^s  editors,  we  endeavor  to  interpret  the 
needs  and  wants  of  our  readers  and  place 
before  them  the  best  our  talents  afford.  As 
liberal  minded  men,  we  recognize  that 
while  we  possess  opinions  and  convictions, 
others  also  have  the  same  divine  capacity 
and  privilege.  We  therefore  take  pleasure 
in  expressing  our  views,  but  we  delight  in 
allowing  others  to  do  the  same,  reserving 
the  larger  portion  of  our  space  for  such  ex- 
pression. Believing  that  a  journal  of  this 
class  is  in  a  large  measure  a  public  institu- 
tion, we  therefore  endeavor  to  give  the  best 
of  our  own  thought  and  effort,  and  the  best 
that  we  can  secure  from  those  whom  the 
profession  believes  capable  of  instructing 
others.  We  believe  iti  sticking  to  our  texts 
of  penmanship,  art,  and  business,  yet  no 
one  can  accuse  us  of  narrowness  or  unfair- 
ness, as  we  have  never  refused  manuscripts 
simply  because  they  did  not  state  our 
views. 

As  Pjiblishers,  we  endeavor  to  do  that 
which  will  command  the  widest  and   best 


attention  and  patronage.  In  order  to  secure 
subscriptions,  we  must  give  that  which 
people  are  wiUing  to  pay  for.  To  secure  ad- 
vertisements of  the  right  sort,  we  nuist 
circulate  among  people  who  have  money 
and  intelligence. 

-Ks  readers,  you  have  a  right  to  expect  to 
hear  from  others,  and  to  be  heard  when  you 
have  anything  to  say.  As  subscribers,  you 
pay  for  our  services  and  opinions,  pertaining 
to  penmanship,  to  art,  and  to  practical  edu- 
cation, and  not  our  beliefs  and  prejudices 
concerning  religion  and  politics. 

Oar  Creed.  We  believe  in  simpler  script 
characters  because  they  mean  more  legi- 
bility and  speed,  and  better  writing  at  the 
hands  of  the  many.  We  further  believe 
that  there  is  no  one  slant,  no  one  movement, 
no  one  style  that  is  best  for  all,  but  that 
there  is  for  each,  and  that  the  best  teacher 
is  the  one  who  endeavors  to  develop  rather 
than  suppress  individuality.  Weare  oppos- 
ed to  big  /(one-ideal  and  little  ii  methods. 
An  intellectual,  commercial  educator 
wrote  us  as  follows:  "There  is  a  liberality 
and  fairness  in  your  publication  which  just 
suits  my  way  of  thinking.  It  is  a  difficult 
thing  to  be  both  liberal  and  enthusiastic, 
and  yet  you  possess  both  to  a  high  degree." 
Upon  this  platform  we  solicit  your  patron- 
age and  dedicate  our  energies. 

ZANER  &    BLOSER, 
Publishers. 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Uertical  vertical  system  of  pennuuiship 

Questions      .^  ^  demanded,  I  take  this 

Hnswered    „j,p„,t„„it,,    „f     3^ki„„    .-our 
opinion  regarding  same. 

1.  Do  you  think  it  easier  to  learn  tluiii  the 
pHin  business  slant  writing? 

2.  According  to  the  best  authority,  can  it 
be  written  as  rapidly  as  the  slant? 

3.  Would  you  adopt  it  into  the  schools 
exclusively,  or  would  you  prefer  slant  ? 

Any  information  you  may  give  me  regard- 
ing the  standing  of  vertical,  as  compared 
with  the  slant,  will  be  gladly  received." 

[The  above  are  typical  of  many  similar 
questions  asked  us  frequently  and  we  here- 
by express  our  opinions  for  what  they  may 
be  worth  to  those  whom  they  may  concern. 

1.  Vertical  is  more  easily  acquired  than 
the  usual  slant  hand  because  it  is  less  com- 
plex. The  contrast  between  turn  and  angle 
being  more  pronounced,  it  is  more  easily 
comprehended. 

2.  Vertical  can  be  written  as  rapidly  as 
the  slant  hand  — faster  by  some.  That  is, 
it  depends  more  upon  the  likes  and  dislikes, 
prejudices,  temperament,  etc.,  of  the  indi- 
vidual than  upon  the  merits  of  any  particu- 
lar degree  between  90  and  -15. 

3.  We  would  adopt  vertical  in  the  primary 
grades  and  let  the  experiments  there  made, 
if  made  intelligently  and  fairly,  determine 
the  standard  to  be  adopted  for  the  upper 
grades.  Wisdom,  patience,  skill,  time,  expe- 
rience are  necessary  to  solve  the  slant 
problem.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  future 
one  slant  may  be  the  standard  for  children 
and  another  for  adults.— EDITOR.S.  J 

The  dream  of  the  Spencers  and 
Cite  Tew  ^^^^^^  worthy  followers  was  to 
and  the 


mental  penmanship  will  live  long  after 
business  penmanship  has  become  the  pro- 
duct tjf  shorthand,  typewriter  and  phono- 
graph. The  few  can  profitably  learn  to 
write  beautifully  while  all  can  profitably 
learn  to  write  plainly.  The  lessons  of  the 
past  have  taught  that  the  many  cannot 
become  e.xpert,  but  that  the  few  can.  All, 
therefore,  need  to  learn  to  write  legibly  and 
fairly  rapid,  while  the  few  who  have  the 
genius  of  toil  and  talent  need  to  become 
expert. 


Banks 


"Is  it  true  that  banks  do  not 
accept  vertical  writing  and  if 
so,  why?"  We  guess  they  do  when  it  comes 
in  on  checks  or  deposits  with  such  names 
as  Edison  or  Eaton  attached.  Some  bankers 
doubtless  refuse  to  accept  clerks  who  write 
a  sloir  vertical,  much  the  same  as  they 
would  if  they  wrote  slott'  Spencerian. 
Bankers  were  trained  in  the  slant  style  and 
of  course  many  believe  it  is  the  only  true 
way  to  write.  But  while  there  are  some 
such,  a  majority  of  bankers  do  not  care  a 
fiddle  how  the  writing  of  their  employes 
slants,  just  so  it  is  readable  and  rapid,  and 
thev  honest  and  efficient. 


many 


teach  people  to  write  better 
than  plainly —  to  write  prettily. 
We  once  thought  all  could  learn  to  write 
beautifully  if  they  would  but  earnestly  try. 
Today,  however,  we  see  differently.  E-x- 
periments  have  demonstrated  that  all  can 
learn  to  write  plainly,  the  few  beautifully. 
The  world  needs  legible  penmanship  on  the 
part  of  every  citizen  and  beautiful  petiman- 
shipon  the  part  of  every  specialist.    Orna- 


Hrt 
Education 


It  gi\-es  us  pleasure  to  speak 
our  appreciation  of  the  work 
and  worth  of  the  J.  C.  Witter 
Co.,  123  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  and  of  the 
magazine  published  by  them  etititled  "Art 
Education."  The  publication  is  by  far  the 
finest  ever  published  in  the  interest  of  pop- 
ular art  education.  Its  success  is  a  monu- 
ment to  the  sagacity  of  its  founder,  Mr.  J. 
C.  Witter,  as  well  as  to  the  subscribers  who 
support  it.  Price,  35c  a  number,  $3.00  a  year. 
Send  for  a  copy  if  you  have  never  seen  one. 
No  one  interested  in  art  as  an  education 
should  think  of  getting  along  without  it.  It 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

Eet  Us  near  from  Veu 

The  Detroit  Resolutions  denounced  the 
Boards  of  Examiners  for  the  practice  of 
grading  irrjYiwg'froin  the  applicants  manu- 
scripts and  called  tor  as  rigid  an  exam- 
ination in  writing  as  in  other  branches. 
This  raises  the  very  important  question. 
What  and  how  much  should  a  candidate 
for  a  certificate  know  in  order  to  teach  up- 
to-date  writing?  To  get  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  the  Writing  Masters  and  Educa- 
tors concerning  the  matter,  the  PENMAN- 
ARTIST  .\N'D  Business  Educator  has  de- 
cided to  publish  a  symposium.  As  an  Ex- 
aminer, what  ten  questions  would  you  ask 
in  order  to  determine  the  applicant's  quali- 
fications to  teach  writing? 


madarasz 


You  have  doubtless  noticed  the  advertise- 
ment of  Mr.  L.  Madarasz  concerning  his 
proposed  summer  class  in  penmanship. 
We  consider  him  one  of  our  foremost  teach- 
ers—one who  is  familiar  with  many  widely 
differing  methods,  and  many  penmen.  Mr. 
Madarasz  is  therefore  qualified  as  are  but 
few  others  to  instruct  in  his  specialty  —  pen- 
manship. 


We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  advertisements  in  other 
columns  of  The  Boston  Pen  Art  Company, 
South  Boston,  Mass.  We  have  every  reason 
for  believing  that  they  are  perfectly  reliable 
and  that  they  aim  to  satisfy  all  customers. 


olpdTU'BeruTuiri-^Cilbt  and  6ulwt€!>{>  &Uictikr^^l^ 


,  J.  F.  Ciiwkev.  recently  of  Marion,  O.,  is 
one  of  the  teachers  in  tlie  Elliott  School 
usiness  and  Shorthand,  Wheeling,  W. 

.  F.  T.  Weaver,  E.  Liverpool,  Ohio,  in  a 
rinclt)sinf4  remittance  f<>r  subscription 
supplies,  states  that  they  "opened  the 
with  se\en  times  as  manj'  students  as 
>'ear."  Weaver  is  a  tine  fellow— reason: 
ime  from  a  fine  family. 


Mr.  R.  G.  Laird,  the  hustling,  intelligent, 
skillful,  all-round  commercial  teaclier  and 
penman,  has  been  duly  licensed  to  teach 
commercial  studies  in  the  N.  Y.  City  high 
scIk^oIs  and  elected  to  a  position  in  the 
Boys'  High  School,  Manhattan  Borough. 
Sticcess,  brother.       «  «  « 

Wm.  R.  Pitkin,  recently  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
is  now  principal  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ment of  the  high  school,  Tyrone,  Pa. 

R.  A.  McDevitt,  recently  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 
is  now  with  the  Cleary  Business  College, 
Vi»silanti,  Mich.,  teaching  simplified  pen- 
manship. *  ,:,  ,, 

Edward  A.  Boyce,  of  Lynn.  Mass.,  is  now- 
principal  of  the  shorthand  department  of 
the  Winsted  iConn.l  Business  College. 
Prof.  Bentley,  the  proprietor,  is  a  hustling, 
progressive,  congenial  fellow. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Albin,  penman  in  the  Topeka 
(Ivans.)  Business  College,  reports  a  splendid 
school  Mr.  A.  teaches  Penmanship,  Spell- 
ing, English  History,  and  one  class  in  Com- 
position Rhetoric.      ,-  ,  » 


M.    Fi: 


^■ho  is  now  connected 
with  King's  Mountain  Military  Academy, 
Yorkeville,  S.  C  writes:  "I  have  an  excel- 
lent position  here.  This  is  a  high  grade  in- 
stitution in  every  respect."  The  PENMAN- 
Akiist  and  Business  Edicator  e.xtends 
Mr.  Funk  best  wishes  for  success  in  his  new 
Held  of  work.  ,  „  , 

Mr.  R.  F.  Moore,  formerly  of  Pine  Bluff, 
Ark.,  is  now  supervisor  of  writing  and  draw- 
ing in  the  public  schools  of  Montgomery, 
Ala.  The  Pen.man-Aktist  and  Business 
Educator  wishes  Mr.  Moore  much  success 
in  his  new  field  of  work.  Mr.  Moore  writes 
the  simplified  style  exceedingly  well. 

W.  P.  Wright  of  Hazleton,  Pa.,  Business 
College,  has  united  his  forces  with  F.  M. 
Allen  of  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.,  Biisiness  Col- 
lege, and  hereafter  these  two  institutions 
will  be  conducted  under  one  management. 
Mr.  Wright,  however,  will  remain  at  Hazle- 
ton as  Resident  Principal  of  the  school  there, 
and  Mr.  Allen  will  occupy  a  similar  position 
in  the  school  at  Wilkes  Barre.  This  will 
give  both  gentlemen  a  wider  field  for  their 
energies,  and  we  wish  the  coml)ination  un- 
bounded success.      *  *  * 

Mr.  P.  W.  Frederick,  president  of  the  Mans- 
field (O.)  Business  College,  sent  a  club  for 
The  Penman-arti.st  and  Business  Edu- 
cator and  closed  his  letter  as  follows: 
"  Wishing  j'ou  success  with  the  best  pen- 
man's paper  ever  published,  I  am,"  etc.  It 
is  through  the  efforts  of  such  loyal  friends 
as  Mr.  Frederick  that  THE  Penpian-Artist 
AND  Business  Educator  is  now  the 
leader.  *  *  ♦     . 

Mr.  B.  M.  Winkleman,  the  accomplished 
penman  and  teacher  in  Huntsinger  s  Com- 
mercial College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  writes  that 
his  work  keeps  him  hustling  every  day.  He 
has  charge  of  all  of  the  penmanship  work 
in  the  institution,  and  has  nearly  two  hun- 
dred pupils  in  his  care.  Mr.  Winkleman  has 
held  this  position  for  the  past  four  vears, 
and  as  he  seems  to  be  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place  — a  big  man  filling  a  big  posi- 
tion—he is  quite  likely  to  remain  for  some 
time  >-et  to  come.        -.:=  « 

Mr.  N.  H.  Wright,  who  has  been  pursuing 
a  course  of  instruction  in  the  Zanerian  Art 
College,  was  recently  called  away  from  his 
work  to  take  charge  of  the  large  penman- 
ship classes  in  the  Bryant  &  Stratton  Busi- 
ness College,  Louisville,  Ky. 


S.  S.  Gaylord,  a  brother  of  E.  E.  Gaylord,  is 
teaching  Gregg  Shorthand  in  the  Peabodv 
High  School,  Peabody,  Mass. 

"The  American  Economist,"  of  Febrxiary 
22,  contained  a  verbatim  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
American  Protective  Tariff  League,  held  at 
the  Waldorf,  Astoria,  February  16.  The  ex- 
cellent account,  which  was  got  out  so 
promptly  was  the  result  of  some  very  effect- 
ive work  by  our  friend  E.  M.  Barber,  of  The 
Appraiser's  Office,  New  York. 


F.  F.  Price,  principal  of  the  commeicial 
department.  Bav  City,  Mich.,  reports  an 
attendance  of  ■AX).  Bay  City  knows  a  good 
thing  and  is  strictl}-  up-to-date  in  conse- 
quence thereof. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Ransom,  for  four  years  principal 
of  the  Department  of  Pcninanshipand  Book- 
keeping, Central  Collet;.'.  K:itisas  Citv,  Mo., 
and  well  known  lliron t;li.Mit  the  country  as 
a  penman  of  rare  alnlil>",  li;i>  resigned  his 
position  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the 
mail  order  business.  Mr.  Ransom  has  had 
years  of  experience  in  teaching  pentn:inship 
by  mail,  and  we  feel  sure  that  those  desir- 
ing instruction  will  do  well  to  correspond 
with  him.  See  his  advertisement  in  this 
issue. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  "The  Art 
of  the  Handwriting  E.vpert."  bv  Tlie<.dore 
Waters.  It  is  sent  with  the  ci>iMplimeiits  of 
our  friend,  W.  J.  Kinsley,  of  w  hose  success- 
ful work  the  essay  treats. 

The  excellent  article  on  School  and  Busi- 
ness Aritlimetic,  published  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  this  periodical,  has  been  published 
in  pamphlet  form  bv  the  author,  Dr.Edward 
W.  Stitt,  of  New  York.  We  have  received  a 
copy,  with  the  compliments  of  Dr.  Stitt. 

W.  R.  Hayward  is  teaching  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Business  university. 


Warren  M.  Van  Name,  a  graduate  of  Co- 
lumbia I'ni\-ersity,recentlvaccepted  a  posi- 
tion as  ti:ichir  of  English,' in  the  Brooklyn 
Comuier(.i;il  High  School.  He  was  formerly 
at  Blairstowii  Presbyterain  Academy. 


The  Brooklyn  Commercial  High  School 
has  enrolled  a  larger  class  than  ever  before 
in  its  history.  It  has  an  excellent  faculty, 
and  is  certain  to  become  one  of  the  principal 
factors  in  the  problem  of  public  education 
in  Brooklyn, 

The  veteran,  L.  Madarasz,  is  announcing, 
in  an  attractive  manner,  a  summer  school 
for  penmanship  teachers.  It  is  a  rare  privi- 
lege to  sit  under  such  instruction. 


I.  B.   LUCKEV. 


Prof.  J.  B.  Lnckey  is  dead.  This  news  will 
be  be  read  with  sorrow  by  the  pen  artists  all 
over  the  land,  he  having  a  national  reputa- 
tion as  a  penman. 

Professor  Luckey  was  connected  w  ith  the 
Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  College  at 
Louisville,  Kv.,  for  the  past  fifteen  >-ears. 
The  cause  of  his  death  was  pneumonia, 
which  occurred  Februarj-  10,  1901.  after  a 
short  illness  of  nine  days. 

Professor  Luckey  was  a  man  of  much  mag- 
netism and  individuality.  During  the  fif- 
teen years  in  which  he  was  connected  with 
the  above  named  college  he  was  never 
known  to  display  anger  or  impatience  with 
a  pupil. 

J.  ?I.  MEHAN 

Just  as  our  forms  were  about  to  be  closed 
for  this  issue  of  our  journal  we  learned  of 
the  death  of  the  veteran  commercial  educa- 
tor. J.  M.  Mehan.of  the  Capital  Citv  Com'l 
College,  Des  Moines,  la. 

His  loss  will  be  felt  keenly  by  commercial 
educators  generally,  as  he  was  well  known 
and  highly  respected  by  nearly  all  such 
persons  in  "this  country. 

It  was  known  that  his  health  wasrsome- 
what  impaired  for  some  time  past,  but  as  he 
had  again  taken  up  his  duties  as  publisher 
and  school  proprietor,  it  was  thought  that 
he  was  gaining  in  strength  and  health. 

We  extend  our  sincere  sympathy  to  his 
family. 


The  circular  issued  bv  the  Spencerian 
Business  College,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  is  a 
modest,  straightforward  presentation  of  the 
merits  of  the  school,  and  of  business  educa- 
tion. The  preface  or  introduction  entitled, 
"  Personal  and  Professional,"  bv  its  founder 
and  president,  Robert  C.  Spencer,  is  one  of 
the  best  things  we  have  ever  read.  It  is  a 
prose  poem  of  whole-heartedness  and  high 
regard  for  all  interested  in  true  conmiercial 
education,  and  of  dignified  disapproval  for 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  propagation  of 
sham  and  superficial  so-called  practical  edu- 
cation, 

W.  A.  Thompson,  Pontiac,  Mich.,  is  putting 
out  a  very  fetching  poster-circular  for  his 
Home  Study  course  in  sign-show  card 
lettering.  Mr.  Thompson  is  doing  consci- 
entious, up-to-date  work,  and  is  deserving  of 
the  extensive  patronage  he  is  receiving. 

"Success"  is  the  title  of  a  unique  and 
high-grade  brochure  issued  by  the  .Spencer- 
ian Commercial  School,  Cleveland,  O,  The 
envelope  containing  the  same  is  a  rich, 
brilliant  red  and  was  effectively  addressed 
with  white  ink  by  that  skillful  penman, 
Mr.  H,  B.  Lehman.  The  entire,  memorable 
address  of  James  A.  Garfield  delivered  be- 
fore the  students  of  the  Spencerian  Busi- 
ness College,  Washington,  D.  C,  is  pre- 
sented, together  with  portraits  of  successful 
and  appreciative  pupils  of  the  school.  It  is 
worth  having. 

"A  Catalogue  of  Publications  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press."  gives  one  an  idea 
of  the  bigness  of  the  institution  b-\- giving  a 
list  of  the  books,  tracts,  publications,  etc., 
put  out  by  and  in  the  interest  of  the  school. 

"The  Searchlight."  is  the  title  of  a  very 
vigorous  circular  published  bj-  the  Marietta 
(Ohio)  Commercial  College,  Benn  J.  Fergu- 
son, Manager. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  some  neat 
and  attractive  advertising  matter  from  the 
Sheboygan,  Wis.,  Business  College.  Mr. 
M.  W.  Blankinship,  a  former  pupil  of  the 
Zanerian  Art  College,  is  principal  of  this 
institution,  THE  PenpiAN-Artist  AND 
Business  Educ.\TOR  wishes  Mr.  Blankin- 
ship much  success  in  guiding  the  destiny 
of  this  school.  Messrs.  Brown  and  Wav,  of 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  are  the  proprietors  of"  the 
institution. 

RUTLAND,  VT.,  January  31,  1901. 
ZANER  &  BLOSER, 

Gknti.emeN:  The  convention  number  is 
excellent  t  vpographicallv,  intellectually 
and  :[rtistica"lly;  it  is  an  inspiration. 

Judging  from  the  rapid  progress  made  by 
the  paper,  you  not  only  believe  inevolutioti, 
luit  in  an  evolution  so  rapid  that  it  is  prac- 
tically revolution.  Sincerely  ■\-ours, 
E.  D".  Snow, 
Prin.  Com'l  Dept.  High  School. 


UDLieATION5 
tRKEIVIDc 


"Art  Penniansliip,"  bv  C.  C.  Canan.  pii 
lished  by  the  Western  Penman  Publi-bii 
Company,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  i^  a  M  pa: 
work  of  beautiful  designs  comprising  bn- 
ness  and  ornamental  penmanship,  thmris 
ing,  lettering,  and  pen  drawing.  The  autln 
has  given  to  the  public  his  highest  skill  an 
conceptions  and  no  one  interested  in  the; 
subjects  should  be  without  a  copy.  Give 
as  a  premium  with  the  Western"  Penrna 
one  vear  at  one  dollar. 


^9h6^Rmxnmh-&iXi}i%  and  Qu)^m>^  &Uiccit<rr'^l^ 


Business    College    Bookkeeping 


\V.  h.  GIESSEJIAX,  CC.  C.  C,  DES  JIOINES.  lA. 

The  following  plan  is  simple  and  sufficient 
for  keeping  accounts  with  pupils  attending 
a  private  school  where  the  time  and  particu- 
larly the  expiration  of  term  is  varied.  Its 
advantages  will  be  apparent  to  those  inter- 
ested : 

An  Enrollment  Book  made  large  enough 
to  contain  one  year's  business  and  stamped 
with  its  year  date,  and  the  certificates  and 
stubs  numbered  consecutively.  This  book 
should  be  so  made  that  when  the  certificates 
are  detached,  it  can  be  trimmed  and  pre- 
served as  a  complete  reference  book  for  fu- 
ture use.  The  stub  space  should  be  large, 
and  arranged  to  contain  all  data  taken  when 
enrolling  the  student,  his  ledger  account, 
expiration  of  term,  extension,  re-enrollment, 
date  of  graduation,  home  address,  business 
after  leaving,  changes  in  position,  etc..  All 
reference  to  and  from  this  book  to  be  made 
bv  use  of  certificate  number,  plus  the  year 
cUio. 

The  Roll-call  Register  should  have  names 
entered  in  consecutive  order  from  the  Cer- 
tificate Book,  and  should  be  large  enough  1 1 
licdd  one  year's  record  without  rewriting 
names. 

A  check  mark  or  E  should  be  placed 
opposite  each  name  in  advance,  at  the  date 
of  expiration,  or  for  the  time  for  which 
each  student  entered.  When  a  pupil's  at- 
tendance is  marked  up  to  his  E,  he  should 
be  sent  to  the  office  immediately,  and  a  new 
agreement  made  for  a  definite  period,  and 
marked  in  both  books  as  before.  Time  lost 
may  be  extended  in  the  same  manner. 

If  the  roll  is  called  in  other  departments 
at  the  same  time  (the  first  thing  for  each 
half  day's  session),  prepared  sheets  should 
be  used,  copied  from,  weekly,  and  preserved. 

An  Index  Book  of  names  should  be  kept 
for  all  tiuie  to  come  with  nothing  but  namef 
(alphabet  order,  vowel  index),  certificate, 
number  and  i/ear.  When  a  student  enters 
for  a  second  year,  his  new  enrollment  num- 
ber and  year  should  be  placed  above  the 
former. 

A  Columnar  Journal  should  be  so  kept 
that  tuition  belonging  to  different  depart- 
ments may  be  posted  separately  by  footings, 
the  pupil's  name  appearing  as  explanation 


of  entry,  but  no  account  recjuired  other  than 
the  original  stubs  of  Enrollment  Book. 

Bills  Receivable  should  have  columns, 
if  much  business  is  done  by  note,  and  the 
notes  placed  in  a  receptacle  in  order  of  due 
dates. 

Unpaid  bills,  or  balances,  should  not  be 
entered  through  the  .Journal,  but  should  be 
made  out  in  bill  form  at  once,  indexed  with 
enrollment  number  and  filed  in  alphabetical 
order  in  a  bill  holder.  The  amounts  on 
these  bills  need  not  be  posted  until  paid. 
Bills  with  specific  date  should  have  same 
marked  in  Roll  Call  Register,  and  reported 
as  for  Expirations,  otherwise  the  bills  should 
be  looked  over  monthly  and  duplicates  made 
for  presentation.  No  bill  should  be  removed 
from  file  until  paid,  posted  to  stub  of  En- 
rollment Book,  and  journalized. 


Cbe  Evil 
of  Coday 


That  children  are  t)eing  requir- 
ed to  learn  to  write  at  the  age 
of  six  years  and  under,  and  to 
perform  writing  daily  and  almost  hourly  in 
the  school  room,  is  a  wrong  which  we  need 
to  do  all  in  our  power  to  abandon.  The 
reasons  are  many  and  oljvious.  The  child 
is  too  young  to  lear.n  the  art  aright.  Being 
too  young,  it  acquires  habits  which  are  det- 
rimental alike  to  the  child's  health  and  to 
the  child's  penmanship.  The  child  does 
not  need  writing  at  that  age,  but  it  does 
need  knowledge  of  stones  and  stars,  of  ants 
and  apes,  of  clouds  and  crocuses,  of  moun- 
tain and  valley,  of  dew  and  duty,  of  right 
and  ^\■rong,  all  of  wtiich  can  be  acquired 
more  quickly  and  completely  by  other 
means  than  writing.  The  triune  evils  of 
gripping,  excessive  linger  action,  and  poor 
position  are  the  fruits  of  attempting  to  learn 
to  write  at  an  age  never  dreamed  of  by 
nature.  Let  us  give  the  children  a  rest,  and 
the  art  of  writing  a  much  needed  vacation, 
in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grade. 

Orders  a  Doz«n  Copies 

Februarv  issue  of  the  PEN?IAN-ARTtST 
AND  Bl'siNESS  KIUCATOR  to  hand.  You 
certainly  did   the  proper  thing  by  the  boys 

The  I'KN.MAN  AkTIST  AND  BUSINESS 
EDUCATok  uiHiiiesti.>nablv  is  in  the  front 
rank.liotli  in  (pumtity  and  quality.  I  sin- 
cereU  hope  that  \<>u  niav  meet  the  reward 
your  earnest  etlorts  deserve. 

Please  send  me  with  bill,  one  dozen  copies 
of  Convention  number  and  oblige. 

C.  A.  FAUST,  Chicago,  111. 


Cessons  in  Jlrtistic  Penmanship 

number  Seven 

KV  J.   E.  LEAMV,  TROY,  N.   V. 

How  well  do  I  call  to  mind  the  amonnt 
of  pleasure  and  inspiration  I  derived  from 
the  first  set  of  ornamental  capitals  that 
ever  fell  into  my  liands.  If  the  forms  here- 
with were  to  awaken  as  much  enthusiasm 
and  desire  on  the  part  of  those  following 
these  lessons,  as  similar  ones  have  in  me  in 
the  past,  I  believe  I  would  envy  your  de- 
light. Poor  as  they  are,  they  are  the  pro- 
duct of  much  hard  work  and  study.  Yet  I 
consider  the  moments  spent  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  them  among  the  happiest  of  my 
past  life.  True  it  is,  there  is  more  sat- 
isfaction in  possession  than  in  pursuit,  yet 
when  the  former  is  born  the  latter  is  buried. 
Therefore  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  your  pres- 
ent labors  and  then  the  satisfaction  that 
comes  only  by  possession. 

CONCEPTION,  CONFIDENCE  AND  PRACTICE 
I  have  heard  it  said  that  to  be  able  to 
make  a  good  set  of  capitals  one  must  make 
half  a  dozen  sets  daily.  That  is,  no  doubt, 
a  good  way,  but  there  are  better  ways. 
However,  the  first  requisite  is  a  knowledge 
of  form.  The  second,  and  by  far  the  most 
important  essential,  is  skill,  which  comes 
only  by  honest  effort  repeated  over  and  over 
again.  Another  very  necessary  essential  is 
confidence,  which  is  born  of  skill  and  exper- 
ience. Not  necessarily  that  kind  of  confi- 
dence that  causes  the  head  to  enlarge,  but 
rather  that  which  is  the  result  of  honest 
service  and  efforts. 

Practice  on  each  capital  until  you  can 
make  it  well  any  time  of  day  without  pre- 
liminary work,  and  you  will  be  able  to 
make  a  set  of  capitals  with  but  little  addi- 
tional practice.  But  as  long  as  you  are  not 
reasonably  sure  of  the  result  before  the  pen 
strikes  the  paper,  you  need  not  expect  to 
have  much  success  in  getting  out  sets  of 
capitals.  In  otlier  words,  as  long  as  you 
make  as  many  poor  letters  as  good  ones 
don't  waste  time  on  the  alphabet.  Spend  it 
on  individual  letters. 

GENERAL  APPEARANCE 

After  all,  the  appearance  of  the  alphabet 
is  not  dependent  so  much  upon  the  form  of 
each  letter  as  upon  the  relationship  as  a 
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whole.  All  shades  should  be  uniform  in 
weight  and  th?  forms  about  equally  distant. 
Keep  all  ovals  well  rounded  and  about 
horizontal. 

SHADING 

The  shades  are  most  difficult  because 
thej-  require  that  elastic  action  which  alone 
at  times  determines  the  work  of  the  profes- 
sional from  that  of  the  amateur.  In  fact,  it 
is  this  elastic  action  that  determines  the 
quality  of  the  shade.  The  pen  must  not 
only  move  in  the  direction  of  the  stroke,  but 
the  hand  must  move  up  and  down  to  pro- 
duce the  shade.  The  pen  points  must  not 
only  spread  but  the  weight  must  be  relaxed 
in  time  to  allow  the  pen  to  move  smoothly 
around  the  turns.  If  your  shades  are  lonjc 
and  slim  it  reveals  the  fact  that  this  up  and 
down  action  is  not  quick  enoui^h  for  the 
other  action. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  that  I  have  said  this 
time  to  discourage  you  in  your  efforts,  do 
your  best  to  outdo  the  copy.  I  candidly 
admit  that  I  belong  to  the  jealous  class,  yet 
I  will  promise  not  to  feel  that  way  if  you 
succeed. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  rapid  strides  that 
many  of  you  are  making  in  this  work.  This 
alone  is  a  sc)urce  of  encouragement  and 
satisfaction.  I  hope  you  will  all  continue 
to  improve  in  the  future  as  you  have  in  the 
past,  and  I  feel  sure  tliat  one  and  all  will 
succeed  if  you  but  persevere. 


Hill,  Keene,  X.  H.— Would  advise  you  to 
follow  some  good  course  in  business  writing 
until  you  become  master  of  a  fairly  good 
hand.  You  are  endeavoring  to  execute 
forms  that  are  beyond  your  present  skill. 
Shades  are  too  lorig  on  all  capitals.  Spend 
considerable  time  on  some  good  movement 
exercises  and  it  will  benefit  you.  Paper  is 
poor  and  ink  too  thin. 

Chaffin.  Eastman.  Miss.-Work  still  lacks 
strength  right  through.  Too  weak  and 
spra\\  ling.  Do  you  work  at  all  on  move'- 
ment  exercises?  You  need  it.  Keep  your 
arm  free  from  tight  clothing  and  endeavor 
to  put  some  force  intct  your  capitals.  Small 
letters  require  a  great  amount  of  careful 
study.  Watch  slant.  You  can  procure  good 
paper  from  the  editors  of  this  paper. 

Edward  F.,  Jamestown,  Pa.  — Your  C's  are 
as  good  as  the  other  letters.  Your  forms 
reveal  an  uncertain  action.  Occasionally 
you  strike  a  good  foruj  but  more  frequently 
a  bad  one.  Study  form  closely  and  practice 
the  elements  and  principles  carefully.  Re- 
view lessons  one  and  two  carefully,  and  you 
will  then  see  the  necessity  of  reviewing  all. 
Do  not  infer  from  this  that  your  writing  is 
poor— it   is  good. 

Smith,  Parkersburg  —  Raise  your  pen 
oftener  in  words.  It  should  be  raised,  on  an 
average,  in  making  about  every  second  or 
third  letter.  Loops  are  too  narrow.  Do  not 
pause  at  top  of  7  or  bottom  of  J. 

G.  A.  B.,  Mass.— Capitals  are  not  strong 
enough.  You  seem  to  use  too  nuich  finger 
action  or  too  slow  an  arm  action.  All  in 
all,  your  writing  is  good.— very  good,  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  you  are  not  following 
it  professionally. 


Davis,  Lincoln,  Neb.  —  Your  w-ork  is  too 
large  right  through,  and  pen  too  coarse  or 
touch  too  heavy.    See  "Edward  F." 

Hoffhines,  Toledo— Yes.  there  is  money  in 
the  work  to  which  you  refer,  but  you  should 
raise  \our  standard  a  trifle  higher.  Lower 
part  c»f  y  too  long  and  shade  on  L  too  high, 


As: 


^hole 


quite  attract- 
"      strength, 


iir  forms  lack 
which  reveals  a  rather  uncertai 
Alphabet  good.    Come  again. 

Ullman.  Loudonville,  O.  —  Your  habit  of 
"retouching"  shades  on  all  capitals  is  a 
poor  one.  Do  away  with  it.  Shade  on  A  too 
long.  Uniform  initial  and  final  ovals.  Final 
oval  of  L  too  large.     You  do  very  well. 

D.  W.  Jones.  Spring  Garden— You  say  you 
go  too  fast  for  accuracy.  Then  why  not 
slow  down'-  Capitals  are  "coming  up." 
Move  more  carefully  on  small  letters  and 
pick  the  pen  oftener.  Lower  turn  in  f  too 
sharp. 

Z,  Manchester,  N.  H.  —  Your  work  is 
"climbing."  Exercise  more  care  on  small 
letters.  Get  loops  above  the  line  fuller  and 
strive  for  more  strength  right  through. 
Initial  oval  of  L  too  small. 

Hamilton.  Ky.— I  see  no  reason  why  you 
cannot  acquire  an  ornamental  hand.  You 
will  have  U*  studj^  form  closely.  Procure 
l>etter  paper  and  "  sail  in." 

J.  C.  C  Md.— Some  (yes,  many)  of  your 
capitals  are  too  wide  for  their  height.  Many 
of  your  shades  are  too  high  especially  in  the 
capital  stem.  Work  on  plain  standard  forms 
will  do  more  towards  straightening  up  your 
capitals  than  any  one  thing.  You  can  be- 
come one  of  out  finest  penmen. 

J.  K.  S.,  Md.— Capitals  are  good  but  uncer- 
tain. You  get  an  excellent  quality  of  line. 
Shades  a  trifle  light.  Lower  loops  in  /,  Y 
and  Z  too  large. 


c;^dTv6^Bgrirrufcrv-£t)iU!^  and  SulMncl^^diiccikrr^^^ 


Ucrticalism 

There  still  appears  to  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  distinguished  men  of 
the  penmanship  profession  as  to  the  prac- 
tical value  of  vertical  writing;  yet  it  might 
be  fairly  said  that  most  penmen  have  gone 
back  to  the  slant,  which  clearly  shows  that 
the  slant  is  the  better  style  for  the  masses. 

Conceding  all  this,  however,  tlie  truth  re- 
mains that  the  promoters  of  the  vertical 
system  have  not  labored  entirelj'  in  vain 
during  their  apparently  successful  period 
of  a  few  years,  but  have,  in  up-holding  it, 
given  birth  to  that  medium  slant  which 
promises  to  be  the  business  writing  of  the 
future.  The  favorable  record  already  made 
by  the  verticalites  has  been  due  to  the 
splendid  work  of  a  comparatively  few  men, 
the  result  of  whose  labors  redounded  to  the 
credit  of  the  whole  profession.  Have  they 
not  by  their  untiring  efforts  aided  the  de- 
velopment of  the  most  practical  style  in 
existence?  Yes,  and  despite  the  admitted 
superiority  of  the  slant  system  and  the  at- 
tempts of  its  advocates  to  crusli  the  verti- 
cal, some  of  them  still  cling  to  it. 

That  the  verticalites  have  aided  in  raising 
the  standard  of  business  writing,  there  is 
no  doubt,  when  the  results  accomplished  by 
them  are  compared  with  previous  work. 

The  course  of  its  development,  however, 
has  not  been  in  a  straight  line  of  progres- 
sion. Like  all  evolutionary  processes,  it 
has  had  its  periods  of  retardation  and  ac- 
celeration. 

Now  that  the  country  has  been  vastly 
benefited  by  the  efforts  of  the  vertical  advo- 
cates, not  by  the  utilitj'  and  practicability 
of  the  style,  but  by  the  out-growth  of  their 
attempts  to  make  it  a  universal  system,  is 
it  not  time  to  follow  the  out-growth,  the 
product  of  their  work,  the  star  of  the  future, 
instead  of  clinging  to  the  old-fogyisms 
which,  it  is  admitted,  were  more  of  a  fail- 
ure than  a  success  in  the  recent  past. 


Teaching  the  vertical  for  the  sake  of 
writi.ig  vertical  is  supposed  to  have  re- 
sulted in  failure  as  evidenced  by  the  recent 
moves  of  the  public  schools,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  even  those  schools  were 
not  benefited  by  it. 

However  zealous  and  industrious  may 
seem  the  promoters  of  the  vertical  forms  of 
writing,  the  awakened  ingenuity  of  the 
majoritj'  of  them  in  seeking  a  way  to  es- 
cape from  its  claws,  step  over  to  the  med- 
ium slant  which,  it  is  admitted  is  far  more 
business  like  and  practical  than  the  ver- 
tical. 

The  verticalites,  then,  have  had  their 
day.  Their  high  attainments  and  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  profession  affords  high  in- 
spiration to  e ver>'  seeker  of  the  chirographic 
art.  and  the  public  recognition  of  them  has 
stimulated  scholarly  ambition  among  a 
wide  circle  of  earnest  students. 

J.  M.  Reaser, 
Com'l  Dep't  D.  M.  I.,  Danville,  Va. 


nppreeiative 

Inclosed  find  remittance  for  The  PENMAN- 
Artist  and  Business  Educator  for  one 
year. 

You  are  publishing  a  paper  of  great  value. 
That  article  by  Madarasz  is  worth  all  the 
paper  will  cost  me  in  years.  Lehman  is  giv- 
ing some  fine  lessons.  In  short,  if  is  the 
paper  for  me. 

May  you  have  all  the  success  you  deserve. 
I  cannot  thitik  of  greater  prosperity. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Buckley,  111.  E.  A.  CAST. 


In  ndvance 

Enclosed  find  $1.(XI  for  renewal  to  PENflAN- 

MAN-Ak'llS'[      A.NII     lU'SI.NESS     EDUCATOR. 

Your  JDurtial  is  now  up-to-date  in  every  re- 
spect, liiid  in  ni\-  npitiioM  is  in  advance  of 
anything  elsi-  of  the  kind. 

RAY   DECKER, 
Harbor  Springs,  Mich. 


"  Practicai,  Age,"  Moline,  111. 

"  Science  and  Industry,"  Scranton,  Pa. 

"  Chari.es  Commercial  Instructor," 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

"  Featherbone  Magazinette,"  Three 
Oaks,  Mich. 

"  Western  Penman,"  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

"  Peirce  School  Alumni  Journal"' 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"  Penman's  Art  Journal,"  '202  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

"Human  faculty,"  Inter  Ocean  Build- 
ing, Chicago,  111. 

"The  Stenographer,"  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"The  Advertising  World,"  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

"  Dallas  Commercial  College  Jour- 
nal," Dallas,   Texas. 

"Williams'  Business  College  Jour- 
nal." Oshkosh,  Wis. 

"  The  New  Educator,"  Canton,  O. 

"The  Arlington  College  Exponent," 
Arlington,  Texas. 

"The  Butte  Business  Educator," 
Butte,  Mont. 

"Spare  Time  Study,"  Washington,  D.  C. 

"  The  Educational  News,"  Elkhart, ind. 


BY    E.    L.    BROWN,     ROCKLAND,    ME. 


Commercial  teachers  who  intend  to  visit 
the  Pan-American  Exposition  at  Buffalo 
will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  they  can  secure 
rooms  from  Mrs.  A.  H.  Stephenson,  wife  of 
the  well  known  teachtr  in  tlie  Bryrtut  & 
Stratton  C.iUese  of  tliat  citv.  Her  house 
has  fifteen  rooms,  so  that  she  can  accom- 
modate quite  a  number.  Her  address  is 
40  Sanborn  Ave.,  Keninore.  X.  Y.  Kenniore 
is  a  convenient  suburli. 


YOUNG     MAN    WANTED! 


Book-keeping,  AD-WHniNO,  Illustr«tino 
By  mail.   Tuition  payable  80  days  after  position 
is  secured.     Mention  course  in  which  you  are  in- 
terested . 

CORRESPONDENCE  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA 
SCRANTON     Pa. 


A  most  useful  40  page  book  6  x  11  inches  secure- 
ly bound  in  cloth,  consisting  of  Business  Write 
ing.  Ornamental  Writing,  Engraver's  Script- 
Flourishing,  Engrossing,  Resolution  designing, 
etc.,  for  66c,  reduced  from  $1.00.  I  have  hut  a 
few  left  of  this  first  edition,  and  they  may  go 
below  cost.    Order  at  once. 

Address.  S.  N.  FALDER, 
309  N.  Broadway,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


.   PINS 

ents,  10  ^oss  $4..'>0, 

_.  ^ _.  „  il3.i.    Write 

J.  D.  JOHHSTOM  CO.,  Hewport,  R.  I. 


TEACH 


YOURSELF 
DRAWING. 

Our  new  illustrated  work  on  Perspec- 
tive Drawing  will  teach  you.  Special 
introductory  price,  testimonials  and 
further  particulars  on  receipt  of  re- 
quest. 

LAMSON  &  CARPENTER, 

52!  SOC.  FOR  S4V,  CLEVELAND,  0. 


Q  ^^^?  ^  ^  o  /^  J?L  e 


EY    A.     H.     BARBOUR. 


Cbc  Best  Business  LUriting  for  the  Present  Decade 

The  accompanying  letters  and  figures  show  tlie  style  of  writing  tautcht  in  the  Com 
mercial  Department  of  St.  Johnsbury  -\cadeiny.  We  make  no  claims  for  its  beauty  of 
form,  or  for  perfect  accuracy  in  the  shape  of  the  letters.  These  forms  are  used  because 
past  e-xperience  has  shown  that  they  meet  the  demands  made  upon  them  in  the  hurry 
and  rush  of  the  business  world.  They  may  be  formed  with  3;reat  rapidity  and  yet  retain 
their  legibility.  Students  acquire  these  forms  with  comparative  ease,  and  forming  the 
habit  of  keeping  the  loops  short  and  the  capitals  small,  soon  are  able  to  put  up  a  neat 
looking  page. 

The  movetiient  used  Is  the  forearm,  or  muscular  movement  as  it  is  often  called,  but 
with  a  ditference  in  the  application  of  it  to  capitals  aud  to  small  letters.  In  teachini^ 
capitals  and  movement  exercises  cotinected  therewith,  we  ask  pupils  to  slide  the  tliird 
and  fourth  fingers  on  the  paper,  just  the  same  as  the  pen  slides,  but  in  teaching  small 
letters  we  try  to  retain  exactly  the  same  action  of  arm  and  shoulder  muscles,  but  ask 
the  pupil  to  now  allow  the  third  and  fourth  lingers  to  act  as  a  second  rest.  Thus  on  a 
letter  like  small  o  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  form  a  second  rest  upon  which  the  hand 
rests  and  rolls  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  arm  rolling  on  the  muscles  of  the  forearm. 
This  gives  a  second  center  of  control  much  nearer  the  letter  than  is  the  forearm,  and 
by  using  this  second  rest,  less  time  and  skill  is  required  for  obtaining  an  easy,  well 
controlled  movement  in  writing  than  is  needed  wheti  only  the  forearm  rest  is  used. 

On  other  letters  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  slide  on  up  strokes  and  rest  on  down 
strokes.  The  use  of  this  double  rest  is  a  great  advantage  to  pupils  when  writing  in 
office  books,  as  their  ability  to  control  and  regulate  the  movement  is  greatly  increased 
thereby.  In  ordinary  writing,  the  faster  a  pupil  writes  the  less  of  the  double  rest  is 
uged,  just  enough  being  retained  to  keep  the  movement  under  control,  -while  when 
accuracy  of  form  is  especially  desired,  a  greater  use  is  made  of  this  rest. 

The  use  of  this  double  rest  in  no  sense  implies  that  there  is  a  moving  of  the  thumb 
in  the  formation  of  the  small  letters,  for  that  is  just  as  unnecessary  as  it  would  be  in 
the  formation  of  capitals.  It  might  lie  said  that  in  one  sense  there  is  some  "finger" 
movement,  for  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  slide  or  rest,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  on  the 
other  hand  it  may  also  be  said  that  this  is  a  forearm  motion,  for  that  is  the  source  of 
the  propelling  power,  the  two  fingers  serving  simply  as  a  controller  of  the  motion 
already  produced.  A.  H.  BABBOL'R, 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 


SPANISH,  SHORTHAND  and  BOOK-KEEPIVG 

free  by  mail:     NEW   FIELIi;    large   salaries. 
Send  stamp.                   PROF.    STtlNER 

Lexington,  Ky. 

eongratulations  from  nir.  Hoseberg 

I  congratulate  vou  on   the  well  rounded 
and  valuable  paper  vou  are  giving  us.    It  is 
wonderfuUvneat  and  attractive  in  appear- 
ance and  contains  much  valuable  and  inter- 
esting matter.    You  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  having  associated  with  you  Mr.  E.  E. 
Gavlord  whose  editorial  page  is  wonderfully 
interesting  and  timely.    The  article  by  Mr. 
Barl>er    is  an    excellent    one    and    should 
be    read    bv    all    progressive    atid    aspiring 
teachers.    '                         W.  G.  KosEKKKC 

When  all  the  other  systems  fail, 
AdcI  troubles  come  as  thick  as  hail. 
Don't  say  touch  typing  is  not  right. 
For  RuthiTforrt's  charts  arc  ■  out  of  sight." 
Pl-ice  50  cents      Sample  sent  free  to  schools 

KUTHEKFOKU'S  TOUCH  TYPEWKITINU  CO., 

V.  0.  Box  I4B,  New  York  City. 

GILLOTT'S  PENS, 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  OF   PENS, 

1     DON'T         No  one  does  — but  wh.-il  1 
1     U1JI1I     1       hnow  you'll  get  the  benefit 
KIM  OVA/          of  if  you  come  to  New  York 
l\  IN  U  W          ,t,is  coining  July  and  work 
IT    .,    ,            under  me.    Those  who  have 
IT    ALL          been  under  mv  instruction 
in  witing  .treunaminousin 
saying   1    know   more  about    writing   llian 

HAVE  GAINED  THE 

GRAND    PRIZE, 

Paris  Exposition,  1900. 

This  Is  the  Highest  Prize  ever  Awarded  to  Pens. 

any  one  else.    This  particular  "  more"  may 
be  the  means  of  making  you  a  successful 
teacher,  it  has  made  others  so,  and  if  you 
know  an  opportunity  you'll  enclose  a  stamp 
for  full  particulars. 

L.    MADARASZ, 

1281  THIRD  AVE.,    ■     NEW  YORK. 
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SIGNATURES    BY    F.    S.    HEATH.    CONCORD,    N.    H. 


not  a  Bit  eranky 

I  must  have  the  PENMAN-ARTIST  AND 
Business  Kuucator.  It  is  ably  edited, 
beautifully  illustrated,  and  well  put  up,  and 
withal  not  a  bit  cranky.  Inclosed  iind  the 
currencv.  L.  L.  WIIXIAMS, 

With  "Williams  &  Rogers,  Lochester,  N.  Y. 

Half  Price— A  full  ten  months  course  in  Busi- 
ness and  Artistic  Writinj^,  Flourishing,  Drawing 
and  Lettering  only  $7.50.  Fresh  from  pen.  Crit- 
icised and  returned.  A  limited  number  at  this 
price.  Come  quick.  Dozen  cards  or  set  Caps., 
10c.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  E.  W.  .Anderson, 
Penman,  Sumniitville,  Tenn. 

SHORTHAND  b.v  Mail— Book  and  Lessons.  Not 
free  but  inexpensive.  Newest  and  best  plan — 
easy  to  learn,  easy  to  read.    Write  to 

J.  A.  McALLEU,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


JOIN  US! 


A  grand  opportunity  to 
secure  a  business  educa- 
tion at  home.  C.  \V.  RAN- 
SOM, the  famous  penman, 
and  \V.  S.  DRYDEN,  the 
celebrated  shorthand  in- 
structor, will  conduct  a 

COMMERCIAL  and 
SHORTHAND 
MAIL  COURSE, 

beginning  April  10.  1901. 
In  order  to  introduce  our 
work  to  the  readers  of  the 
Penman -Artist  and  Busi- 
ness Educator,  we  make 
-•  the  following  offer,  good 

for  thirty  days:  A  trial 
lesson  in  Shorthand,  one 
set  of  Business  Capitals, 
and  one  set  of  Ornate 
Capitals,  all  for  10c.  If 
you  \%'ish  a  specimen  of 
writing  unsurpassed  by 
any  penman,  write  for  full 
particulars.    Address    -    - 

RANSOn  &  DRYDEN, 

Central  College, 
KANSAS  CITY,  HO. 


The  Albert  Teadief'sApcy 

C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager. 
FINE  ARTS  BUILDING,     CHICAGO 


We  need  many  well  trained  teachers  of 
Commercial  Branches,  Penmanship  and 
Drawing  for  good  positions  in  City  High 
Schools,  Normal  Schools,  Colleges,  Etc. 
Good  Salaries.     Send  for  16th  Year  Book. 


A.  re.axm  he:l.p  for  teachers  Attn   officials. 

It  is  our  constant  aim  to  he.  We  have  increased  in  usefulness  during 
our  19  years  of  successful  e-xistence.  If  you  are  seeking  a  Teacher  or 
a  Position,  NOW  is  the    time  to   communicate  with   us.     Manual   and 

blank  for  a  stamp.    Commercial  Teachers  a  specialty 

CENTRAL   TEACHERS'    BURBAl),  (Edw.  C.  Dixon)   1420  Chestnut  Street,   PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 
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mum  CARDS  NEHTLY  EXECUTED 

I  IJ  Cents  a  dozen,   seven  dozen,  $1.(MI.  5 

(  Good    Work  —  no    humbug.      Address  } 

<  names  5  cents    a    dozen    extra.     Two  ) 

(  cent  stamp  for  sample.  > 

L^  L.  E.  SCHMITT,  ] 

249  8.   BROADWAY,         BALTIMORE,    MD.     ( 

YOO  WANT  mORE  TPN  YDUR  DIONEY'S 

WORTH  and  HERE'S  WHERE 

YOO  GET  IT. 

Work  First-class.  Prices  most  ReasonaBie 

Covers,  Letter  Heads.  Business  t 'nrds.  Hnild- 
ings,  Portraits,  Illustrations,  Advertising  Desjj;ns, 
Resolutions.  Diplomas  and  Visiting  Cards. 

PORTRAITS       80c.       PORTRAITS 

For  the  next  thirty  days  I  will  make  a  $2.50  pen 
and  ink  portrait  for  80c.  In  placing  this  redicu- 
lously  low  price  on  my  work  I  am  not  trying  to 
make  money  but  to  acquaint  you  with  the  super- 
iority of  my  portraits.     Photos  returned. 

Estimates    and    Sketches    Ftfrnished 
When   Desired. 


'^^^/^^/T-^^^ 


215  West  S7tli  Street, 


(SEW   YORK. 


BE   A    WRITER 


Eiun  MoMcy  at  h.i 


M.iiiir.i,  till-  jiiipe 


WRITERS'  AID  ASSOCIATIOK, 

155  Hassan  Street,  Hew  York 


^^nk^BeniTUbrb-^Cvtbt  and  6ttlHricl>^  &Uic<iikrr'^^ 


A    MODERN    FLOURISH    BY    C.    E.    TOLES. 


6ood  Jirt  in  lllustratiotf 


lUbat  Tt  Is,  l>ow  to  Hecognize,  Enjoy,  and  jHppreciate  Tt 


not 
pon 


The  Valentine  design  by  Mr.  Toles  is  of  the  poster  character.  It  is  f^ood  of  its  k 
the  question  is  whether  its  kind  is  good.  In  the  light  of  serious,  high-fine  art,  it  is 
good,  but  in  the  light  of  beauty  of  curve  and  fancy  it  is  good  art.  It  depends  i 
vanr  point  of  view.  Mr.  Tolew  is  a  master  of  line  as  concerns  grace  and  skill,  and  has 
originated  and  developed  a  distinct,  unique  style  peculiarly  his  own.  His  art  is  pleas- 
itig-neither  very  high  nor  low.  It  is  harmless  and  mirthful.  It  reminds  us  of  the 
modern  novelette— the  up-to-date  bonnet  or  dress— the  latest  song— the  newest  fad. 


Our  eover  Designer 

Mr.  G.  S.  Henderson,  the  talented  young 
artist  who  made  the  cover  design  for  this 
issue  of  our  journal,  and  also  the  design  for 
our  February  number,  spent  his  boyhood 
days  quite  as  uneventfully  as  such  days  are 
spent  by  most  boys,— going  to  school,  play- 
ing ball,  "scrapping,"  going  fishing,  swim- 
ming, etc. 

In  1895  he  graduated  from  the  Portland, 
Oregon,  High  School.  He  then  took  up 
shorthand  and  secured  a  position  as  sten- 
ographer. He  soon  gave  up  this  work, 
however,  to  engage  as  penman  with  the 
Holmes  Business  College,  of  Portland.  Be- 
fore accepting  the  position  as  penman  he 
had  never  thought  of  developing  his  talent 
for  handling  the  pen.  but  as  the  need  of  a 
penman  was  urgent,  he  set  to  work  with  a 
strong  determination  to  master  his  spec- 
ialty. From  a  series  of  lessons  ran  in  the 
Penman's  Art  Journal  by  Mr.  L.  M.  Thorn- 
burgh,  he  practiced  and  drew  inspiration. 
He  later  received  much  encouragement 
from  Mr.  Thornburgh.  for  which  he  has 
ever  since  been  grateful.  Not  content  with 
the  mastery  of  penmanship  alone,  al  mat  tlie 
middle  of  im  he  began  to  give  his  attention 
to  <lesigning.  engrossintr.  etc.  He  soon 
found  tliat  lie  Iia(i  much  talent  in  this  line 
of  work  and  at  oiu  c  bt'iiaii  to  save  up  money 
to  attend  school.  In  ( >ctober.  1897, he  entered 
the  Art  Students'  League  of  New  York,  and 
started  at  the  bottom  on  the  antique.  It 
usually  takes  the  average  student  about 
two  years  to  complete  the  work  in  antique 
and  gain  admission  to  the  life  classes,  but 
by  hard  work  Mr.  Henderson  secured  ad- 
mission to  two  life  classes  in  just  six  weeks' 
time.  His  funds  becoming  exhausted  in 
ia98.  he  returned  to  Portland  and  again 
taught  writingin  Holmes  College.  He  also 
fitted  up  a  studio  on  the  top  floor  of  the 
college  building,  advertised  for  work,  gave 
private  lessons,  did  designing,  made  color 
sketches  for  lithography,  wrote  cards,  en- 
grossed resolutions,  etc  From  these  various 
sources  he  acquired  enough  means  to  war- 
rant his  returning  to  New  York  and  the 
League. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Henderson  was 
greatU'  encouraged  by  finding  that  his 
work  in  nude  stood  third.  Thirty-tive  draw- 
ings were  entered  in  this  contest,  some 
having  been  made  by  persons  who  have 
spent  five  or  six  years  in  school. 

Surely  Mr.  Henderson  has  exceptional 
ability,  and  it  is  hard  to  predict  what  the 
future  holds  in  store  for  him. 


Prosperity  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

San  Francisco, Cai.if.. Feb.  i.linii. 
Enclosed  find  herewith  P.  O.  money  order 
for  one  dollar,  which  please  place  to  our 
credit,  and  charge  against  us  one  vear's 
subscription  to  the  PENMAN-ArTIST  AND 
Business  Educator,  it  is  a  welcome  caller 
at  our  desk.  It  is  a  breezy  voice  from  the 
other  side  of  the  continent. 

We  closed  a  most  prosperous  year  and  the 
first  month  of  the  new  year  and  century 
sets  a  very  satisfactorv  pace.  Our  business 
for  January  is  the  best  f..r  years  and  Janu- 
ary is  always  the  banner  month  of  the  year 
out  here.  With  best  wishes,  we  are, 

Verv  respectfullv  vours, 
Heald's  Business  College, 
By  J.  H.  Aydelotte.  Vice  President. 


ONLY  TEN    CENTS 


liriMiitiJt^imiai 


For  nn  introductory  sample  of  my 

}(6w  Improve!]  flutomatic  stiaoing  Pen, 

only  one  lo.ici.stonuT  at  sample  prict.  Ki.{;ular 
price  15c  My  Shading  I*en  Inksand  SuppHesare 
the  best-  Don't  buy  until  you  have  examined  my 
new  16  paye  price  list,  and  sample  sheet  of  colors, 
sent  for  a  2c  stamp.     Address, 

C.  A.  FAUST,  The  "Auto.  Man," 

66  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


Thoroughly  ^j^         The  only  syslo 

STUDIES  CARRIED  ON   BY  MAIL. 

,'       .'  "       ■  ■       i        •  '  Ornaiiiental 

V'-iU";    l!o..UU.  .piiii;;     >1<  IhoiN  ,)1  Teach- 
'!!i-'.-.  .^hortlKiii.!;     st.aiii,     Klc.  tri.al,    and 

!,.",.  :'',!^'",'','Z*"'''.,, "'""  ' '  """■"  ""■'"'•"■"^ 

The  International  Correspondence  Schools, 
Box  1875,  SCRANTON,  PA. 


TEACH    ENGLISH. 

THE  NEW  QRAMMAR 
DRILL  BOOK  -. 

The  greatest  aid  yet  offered  in  the  teaching  of 
English.  Can  be  used  in  connection  with  any 
grammar  published ;  may  be  used  with  profit 
alone.  Students  always  delighted  with  it.  Hand- 
somely bound  in  cloth.  Price,  25  cents.  To 
teachers  for  examination,  15  cents.  Send  for 
copy  of  it  to 


^r^ 


^iXXOif' 


BLACKBOARD     PENMANSHIP    BY    A.     H.     HINMAN— THE    KING    OF    BLACKBOARD    PENMEN. 


Ualuc  of  6ood  Penmanship 


"No  person  but  one  who  cannot  write  a 
legible  hand  is  at  all  excusable  for  sendini^ 
to  another  handwriting  that  is  difficult  to 
read.  Whenever  such  writing  is  sent  by 
man  or  woman  who  is  able  to  do  better,  the 
sending  of  it  is  in  the  nature  of  an  affront 
to  the  recipient,  except  in  the  instance 
where  the  scrawl  is  caused  by  lack  of  time. 
It  is,  first  of  all,  an  intimation  that  the 
writer  has  no  consideration  for  either  the 
loss  of  time  to  which  he  puts  the  receiver 
of  the  scrawling  and  scrambling  letter,  or 
to  his  or  her  discomfort.  It  is  a  general 
intimation  that  this  writing,  shabbj'  as  it 
is,  'Is  good  enough  for  you.'  In  the  next 
place  the  sending  of  such  a  letter  puts  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  the  writers  o^\n  purpose, 
whatever  it  may  be.  If  the  letter  goes  to 
a  busy  person,  almost  continuously  occu- 
pied with  urgent  affairs,  it  is  almost  certain 
to  encounter  delay.  It  is  at  once  laid  aside 
to  wait  a  more  convenient  opportunity  for 
plodding  through  its  hard  hieroglyphs,  or 
it  is  put  awaj' in  a  pigeon-hole  or  a  drawer 
for  the  leisure  hour  that  may  be  a  week  or 
inouth  in  coming.  Once  off  the  track,  such 
a  letter  is  not  only  delayed,  but  the  object 
of  the  writer  maybe  totally  defeated.  The 
purpose  of  a  letter,  or  of  any  written  com- 
munication, is  to  convey  information  to 
make  something  known  or  to  explain  some- 
thing to  the  recipient  of  the  written  paper, 
and  therefore  the  writer  should  endeavor 
to  write  in  a  way  that  will  plainlj^  effectuate 
that  purpose,  and  especially  not  in  a  way 
that  may  hinder  or  possibly  defeat  it.  When 
you  next  sit  down  to  write,  reuiember  this." 
—PhiJa.  Ledger. 


This  is  a  good  likeness  of  the  genial,  skill- 
ful, veteran  penman,  Mr.  A.  H.  Hinman, 
Worcester,  Mass.  Mr.  H.  has  been  in  pro- 
fessional harness  almost  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury and  has  seen  many  fine  penmen.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  the  world-famed  Jno.  D. 
Williams,  the  flourisher.  The  blackboard 
designs  herewith  disclose  that  he  is  without 
a  peer  in  this  line.  But  fine  as  he  is,  he  says 
his  master  teacher  was  still  finer.  Mr.  Hin- 
man is  a  genuine  artist  in  ornate  penman 
ship.     He  is  not  only  an  artist  on  the  black- 


board, but  he  is  one  also  on  paper.  Few 
have  done  more  to  stimulate  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  individuals,  and  profession- 
ally, than  has  he.  And  he  is  still  quite  as 
much  interested  as  ever.  None  are  younger 
in  spirit  than  he.  We  are  much  pleased  to 
be  able  to  present  his  work  herewith. 


Mr.  P.  W.  Frederick,  proprietor  Mansfield 
lO.)  Business  College,  recently  sent  stud- 
ents' specimens  which  indicate  that  he  is 
teaching  practical  business  penmanship. 

B.  B.  Baker,  principal  and  part  owner  of 
the  Boston  Private  Commercial  College, 
Cleveland.  O..  recentlv  favored  us  with 
specimens  of  students*^  writing  which  dis- 
closed excellent  instruction.  Miss  Delia 
Gutentag  received  first  prize. 

Miss  Lizzie  Hardee  favors  us  with  speci- 
mens of  writing  and  drawing  which  display 
art  ability. 

A  packet  of  unpicked  specimens  of  stud- 
I'riting  came  from  D.  A.  Casej',  of  the 


J.  D.  Valentine,  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  recently 
favored  us  with  some  of  the  best  text  letter- 
ing and  round  hand  received  at  this  office. 
Mr.  V.  is  bound  to  be  one  of  the  very  finest. 

E.  A.  Mason,  Burnt  Corn,  Ala.,  favored  us 
with  cards  which  show  that  he  is  getting 
on  to  the  swing  incident  to  flourished  pen- 
manship. 


^^nU^^eruTUin-^i/iti^  miA  fiulwtc^&litcftttrr^^ 


1)0  Tor  eolumbus! 


CINCINNATI,  O.,  February  28, 1901. 
DEAR  Friends:  A  great  treat  is  in  store 
for  the  spccini  teachers  of  the  Ohio  schools 
should  tlie>  attend  the  next  Convention  of 
the  t  Hiiii  Commercial  and  Special  Teachers' 
AssociMtiMii  which  -nill  convene  at  Colum- 
bus on  M  arch  li!)  and  30.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee has  received  assurances  from  a  num- 
ber of  the  drawing  and  penmanship  teach- 
ers throughout  the  state  that  they  will 
jjlace  the  work  of  their  students  on  exhibi 
tion.  The  scheme  is  destined  to  wake  up 
unusual  interest,  and  promises  to  bring 
aliout  a  fine  assortment  of  work.  Can  we 
hope  to  have  your  assistance  in  making  this 
exhibit  the  liuest  ever  held  in  the  .-^tate  of 
Ohio?  What  we  desireisqualitv.  not  (|uan- 
tity.  .Hrinif  the  best  you  have  if  it  is  but 
one  piece,  and  place  it  on  exhibition  for  the 
good  that  yon  can  do  others  in  vour  pro- 
fession. 

On  Fridav  afternoon,  March  ;  ii,  we  will 
visit  the  state  institutions  in  a  l;od\'.  This 
in  itself  sli.iulil  be  a  (Irawiiis-card  to  those 
who  ba\r  never  visited  them.  Messrs. 
/aner  A  Hloserwill  be  pleased  to  have  vou 
visit  tlieir  institution  and  see  tlieii  displav 
of  Pen  Art.  This  in  itself  will  I,,-  ,,l  ynat 
interest  to  our  Public  School  t.a,  h,-,^  ..I" 
Penmanship.  In  all  it  is  expect,  d  tliat  this 
meeting  will  be  the  largest  held  bv  the  .\s- 
sociation  ih  this  state. 

We  are  assured  a  special  rate  bv  the  Cen- 
tr;;l  Passenger  Association  of  one  and  one- 
third  fare  providing  we  have  present  on 
that  occassion  one  hundred  people.  There- 
fore, let  each  person  place  his  shoulder  to 
the  wheel  and  intluenceas  manvas  possible 
to  attend  the  Convention.  You  are  urged  to 
inform  the  Executive  Committee  at  once  if 
you  intend  to  be  present  on  that  occasion. 
Hoping  to  receive  a  replv  annoucing  vour 
intention  to  be  with  us,  and  that  vouwill 
have  one  or  two  friends  who  will  accompany 
>'ou,  we  beg  to  remain. 

Yours  very  respectfullv. 
C.  M.  Baktlett, 
Chairman  Executive  Committee. 


Revised    and   eomplete  Program  of  the 

Ohio  Commercial  and  Special 
Ccacbers'  Jlssociation 


IKIUAV    .MARCH  Zi) 

7:30  P.  M.  Address  of  Welcome.— Mr.  J.  ^• 
Bassell,  Sec'v.  Columbus  Board  of  Trade. 

Kesponse.-Mrs.  J.  C.  Downend,  Supt.  I'eii 
manslup  and  Drawing,  Public  Schools, 
Manshelil,  (  )hio. 

8:00  I'.  M.  Keport  of  Delegates  to  Federa- 
tion at  Detroit. 

Federati(m-T.  W.  Bookmyer,  Prin.  San- 
dusky City  Business  College,  Sandusky, 
Ohio. 

Business  Section— C.  M.  Bartlett,  Pres. 
The  Bartlett  Commercial  College,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Shorthand  Section— W.  W.  Patterson,  Can- 
ton Actual  Business  College  Co.,  Canton, 
Ohio.  • 

Penmanship  Section  — F.  F.  Mushrush, 
bupenntendent  Commercial  Department, 
Public  Schools,  Lakewood,  Ohio. 

8:30  P.M.    Heart  to  Heart  Talks. 

Teachers  of  Draw  ing— Mrs.  J.  C.  Downend, 
Chairman,  Room  A. 

Teachers  of  Writing— C.  E.  Towne,  Chair- 
man, Koom  B. 

Teachers  of  Physical  Culture-Anton  Lei- 
bold,  Chairman,  Koom  C. 

Special  Meeting  of  Commercial  College 
Men,  K'oom  D. 

Subject:  •The  Organization  of  thg  Com- 
mercial Schools  of  Ohio,  bv  State  Legisla- 
tion, or  otherwise. "-A.D. Wilt, Prin.  >riami 
Commercial  College,  Dayton, Ohio.  Discus- 
sion led  by  T.  W.  Bookmyer,  Sandusky  Citv 
Business  College,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

SATURDAV  ?IARCH  30 
9:00  A.M.     Devotional  Exercises,  Singing, 

^■'."■io  A.  M.  Elocution.- Miss  Lucia  May 
Wiant,  Teacher  of  Elocution  and  Physical 
Culture  Public  Schools,  Davton,  Ohio.  Dis- 
cussion free  to  all. 

10:00, A.M.     Drawing. -Mi--«  Helen  Fra/icr 

Snpt.  Drawing  I  ),.|  .a  i  t  MionI  ,  I'nhli.    S,  I Is] 

Columbus,  Ohio.  I.i.-,  ,i--i,,M  l.d  I,,  N|,-s 
Louise  H.  K'usk,  .Sn|,1.  I 'i  runa  ii-lni,  ;,,i,| 
Drawing,  Public  .Schools,  South  Cliailet-toii, 
Ohio. 

10:;«)A.  M.  The  Normal  School  Commer- 
cial Department.-Ernst  C.  .McDougle.  The 
iVational  Normal  Universitv, Lebanon, Ohio 


Discussion  led  by  T.  J.  Henderson,  Supt. 
t^ommercial  Department,  Oberlin  College, 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 

11:(X)A.  M.  Penmanship.-H.  C.  Rowland, 
Associate  Prin.  Ohio  Business  Institute 
and  School  of  Shorthand  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Discussion  led  by  D.  D.  Mueller,  Prin.  The 
Ohio  '-0'">"ercial    College,  Cincinnati, 

11 :3(l  A.  M.  "  How  to  Secure  Speed  in  Short- 
hand. —Benn  J.  Ferguson,  Mgr.  The  Mari- 
etta Commercial  College,  Marietta,  Ohio. 
Discussion  led  bv  W.  S.  Rogers,  Supt  Short- 
hand Department,  Sanduskv  Citv  Business 
College,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

INTERMISSION 

1:00  P.M.  Election  of  Officers.— General 
Business. 

1:30  P.  M.  "VerticalorSlant.'-L.W.Stiehl, 
Prop.Stiehl's  Business  College, Uhricksville. 
Ohio.  Discussion  led  bv  C.  E.  Towne,  Super- 
visor of  Writing,  Public  Schools,  Zanesville, 


Ol 


<  V.  M.     PI 


1  Culture.     I'raitic;d   II- 
\nton  Leibol.l,  Supt.  PliNsiial 


lustrati 
Culture 

DiscMssion  led  by  Miss  Lucia  May  WianV; 
Te:icher.,f  I'.lectrocutioii  ;n]d  Pli\Kical  Cul- 
ture. Public  Sch.Mils.  l)avt..n,ohio 

to  •re:icb    Uookkeepin,"- 

Comiuercial  Department 

iversit.x-,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

led  b_\  J.  J.  Krider,  Sec'y.  Actual 


L.  L.  HikIs 


Business  College,  Canton,  Obi.-. 

.■i:(Hi  P.  M.  ■■  Higher  Education  for  Stenog- 
I?,!',''.*-'''"  f!."°  Typewriter  Operators,"— F.  W. 
Williss,  Prin.  WiUiss  Business  I'niversitv 
Springfield,  Ohi,,.     Discussion  general 

3::;0P.  M.  Rapid  Calculations. -CJ.  H  St 
John,  Prin.  Commercial  Department  Bryant, 
Stratton  &  Smith  Business  College,  Warren, 

4:00P.M.    Social  Reception.    Drawing  and 
Penmanship    Exhibitions    of    Private    and 
Public  School  W  ork.    Zanerian  Art  College, 
■  lis.  Ohio. -Chairman,  Mrs.  Belle  Wib 
ipt.    Penmanship,    Public    Schools, 


Cob: 


Special  Notice:    Through  the  courtesy  of 
Nr.  J.^.  Hassell,  arrangenieats  have  been 
niade  tor  the  tnembers  of  the  Association  to 
visit   the  Ohio  Penitentirrv  in  a   body,  as 
guests  of   the   Institution,  free  of    charge, 
I..-:......    4   P.M.    Meeting  Place,  "  Zanerian 

C.  M.  B,\RTLF/n', 
man  Executive  Committee. 


Art    College 


Ro  For  Providence ! 
April  meetina  of  the  e.  e.  C.  Ji. 

The  April  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Com- 
mercial Teachers'  Association  promises  to 
be  the  best  attended  and  most  enthusiastic 
in  the  history  of  the  Association.  The  East 
ern  schools  are  large  and  nunierou,^,  and 
Eastern  teachers  are  progressix  e.  TYNnlurs 
from  the  Commercial  Departments  of  pub- 
lic  schools   will    be    present    in    force,   and 

doubtless  some  action  will  be  taken  dug 

toward  the  organization  of  a  High  ,ScIi,m,I 
Comu.ercial  Teachers'  Secti,)ii,  where  nues- 
tionsof  interest  onlv  to  this  class. ,f  t.'ach- 
ersin:iy  bediscusseil.  Se\,-r:il..f  the  West- 
ern lea.lers  in  crnmerrial  sclio..l  u..rk  will 
be  present  t.i  enli\en  the  occasion. 

The  baii.iuet  is  to  \,v  the  .>pportunitv  for 
a  th.in.ughly  g.Mid  time  s..ciall v.  It  will  be 
informal,  and  those  wh.)  have  never  dis- 
ported themselves  in  all  the  glorv  .if  a  full- 
drees  suit,  need  not  pawn  their  watch  an.l 
bookkeeping  keys  to  purchase  such  a  suit 
However,  the  giiard  will  be  instructe.l  to 
admit  members  who  believe  their  profes- 
sional dignity  would  suffer  a  collapse  if 
they  sh.iuld  exhibit  themselves  after  six 
o  clock,  P.  M.,  in  anything  but  the  conven- 
tional "claw-hammer." 

There  is  no  place  like  a  live  convention  to 
get  acquainted,  to  exchange  experiences, 
riddle  other  people's  hobbies,  look  for  posi- 
tions, and  engage  new  teachers.  Of  course 
the  unbiquitous  representatives  of  the  pub- 
lishers will  be  on  hand,  readv,  in  their  in- 
conspicuous, oleaginous  manner,  to  take 
out  to  dinner  all  teachers  whose  salaries 
have  not  been  paid-  during  the  last  si.x 
months,  and  whose  presence  iit  the  c.mv  imi- 
tion  is  made  possible  onl\'  bv  the  "enerous 
general  p;issenger  agents  i>f  r;iilwa\s  over 
which  thev  have  receiveil  tie  p:,sses; 

I)..n't  st;iy  at  li,.nie  an.l  giuiit  an.l  snarl  at 
thosewb.igoand  takeacti..n  that  N.indonot 
approve,  but  go  and  have  a  hand  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. If  you  are  in  a  rut,  get  out  of  it 
TheE.  C.  T.  A.  willhelpvon. 
We  shall  have  a  full  report  of  the  meeting 


Eastern    Commercial    Ceacbers' 
Association 

OHice  of  the  President 


Fall  River,  Mass.,  Feb.  :.'x,  u,oi. 

MESSRS.  ZANER  &  BLOSBR, 

Editors  Penman-Artis T, 

Columbus,  O. 
GENTLEMEN:  I  am  pleased  to  sav  that 
the  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Comniercial 
Teachers'  Association  to  be  held  in  Provi 
deiice,  April  5  and  li,  bi.ls  fair  to  excel  anv 
former  meeting  of  this  Ass.iciati.m.  Every 
member  of  the  fraternitx  ought  to  attend 
this  meeting.  I  reallv  d.i  n.it  see  how  one 
can  afford  to  be  absent  with  such  speakers 
on  tUeprogfam  asDr.  W.  II.P.  Faunce  Pres 
dent  of  Br.iwn  I'niversitv,  .^Ir,  W.  X.Ferris  of 
the  Ferris  Institute,  Big  kapiils,  .^licb  Vr 
.1.  W.  Warr,  Moline.  111.,  1  Ion.  V;,-..rge  A  I  t 
tletiel.l.f..r,ner  principal  .,f  the  Rl,.„le  Is- 
lan.1  .state  .\,.rn,al  Scb.iol,  Mr.  W.  II.  Shaw, 
i>t  lor.into,  Canada,  and  other  talent  no  less 
distnignished. 

The  varii>us  features  of  comniercial  school 
Nv.irU  tliatarenowattractingthemost  atten- 
tion will  be  discussed  bv  able  sneakers 
"The  Card  Index  .System  an.l  its  I'se  "  bV 
Mr.  C.  S.  Clark,  of  Rochester,  will  be  inter 
esting  and  timely.  "The  Business  School 
Library  and  General  Reading  Matter  "  J  P 
Bryne,  Boys'  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N. 'y  ' 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest.  The  program 
will  be  divided  into  periods  so  as  to  allow 
the  Sh.irthand  Section  to  meet  al.ine  and 
discuss;  the  work  peculiar  to  that  depart- 
ment .,f  c.imniercial  sch.,.,1  work.  It  is  hoped 
that  .lur  members  will  exert  their  influence 
to  the  utmost  to  bring  about  a  large  attend- 
ance. The  necessarv  monev  to  attend  a 
convention  of  this  kind  is  an  investment 
not  an  expense.  No  one  can  attend  and  not 
be  benefited  beyond  the  value  of  monev 
spent  on  account  of  his  going. 

Mr.  Stowell,  the  host  on  this  occasion,  is 
making  every  effort  in  the  interest  of  the 
meeting,  and  for  the  pleasure  of  the  mem- 
bers that  attend. 

The  banquet  is  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  E.  E.  Gaylord,  who  has  never  failed  to 
bring  about  a  most  delightful  feast  for  the 
mind  as  well  as  for  the  inner  man,  and  will 
certainly  excel  any  previous  banquet  ever 
held  by  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers' 

Let  our  members  attend;  let  them  bring 
with  them  other  teachers;  let  us  insist  that 
the  public  school  teachers  be  in  attendance, 
and  with  the  influence  of  such  papers  as 
yours,  and  the  Influence  of  the  members  of 
the  Association,  we  bespeak  the  grandest 
and  most  interesting  meeting  in  the  history 
of  the  -Association.  In  the  interest  of  the 
education  of  the  young,  and  in  the  interest 
.0  the  .ir.ganization  of  teachers  who  are  re- 
sp.insible  for  their  training,  let  the  crv  be, 
"  On  to  Providence  at  Easter  time." 
Fraternally  yinirs, 

X.  J.  SlIOK.M.VKER, 

President. 


WE  INTRODUCE; 


'liKSHO,  Prea. 


OOR  GaEBTEST  OFFER,  ^l^^^^^l^^-^n^ 

^  .    ,  folluwiTiK  order:    I  Ticket 

lor  Trial  Course  [by  maill  Bus.  l^ennianship.  I  World's 
Best  Pentiolder,  1  Doz.  Written  Cards.  Quickest  Addition 
Method, and  a  $1  Coniiiendiuiu,  all  toi'5i..Mi,  if  you  send  at 
onee.  Can  you  do  better '  BOSTON  PEN  ART  CO..  S.  B  JSTON.  MASS 


Increase  YourSalary 

Send  1,5  cents  for  ,1  muiitlis'  trial 
subscription  to 

"THE  BOOK-KEEPER." 

A  handsome  monthly  magazine 
for  book-keepe  s  cashiers  and 
business  men.    It  will  teach  vou 


E.H.  BEACH,  EDITOR. 


ship.  1 

acioHMtimr,   banking,  business 
pointers,  amusing  arithii.etic, 
rlitMmi;  calculations,  .■(,■.  $|  .00  a  .year. 

The  Book-£eeper  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd., 

38  Campan  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Subscribers  to  The  K.m.k  Kni  i.i;  i  i  i  in  .  ,,  rcitilicate 
membership  in  Thk  Mmc.k  Kkkji  it  si  iin  (  i.lu  which 
titles  them  to  special  discounts  on  olli.-e  supplies. 


Banks'    Business    College, 

Philadelphia.  Pa.,  wants  two  good  all 
around  Commercial  Teachers.  $1,000 
first  year  with  a  steady  increase  until 
Kood  salary  is  reached.  Address,  giv- 
ing full  particulars. 

Banks'  Business  College,  Philadelpbia,  Pa. 


GREGG'S 
SHORTHAND 


Its  success  is  unprecedented  in  the 
historx  of  business  education. 

As  stated  in  the  PENMAN-ARTIST  AND 
Business  Educator  for  October,  it  is 
"  capturing  a  good  uianx  of  the  shining 
shorthand  lights  of  the  profession." 

With  sucli  men  as  G.  ir.  Brown,  Ciias. 
N.  ?liller,  Geo.  P.  Lord,  W.  C.  Sterenson, 
C.  ?I.  Bartlett,  D.  L.  ?Iusselnian,  and  a 
liost  of  others,  singing  its  praises,  it  is 
not  necessarj^  for  us  to  sa^  much. 

But  do  not  take  the  word  of  anxbodx— 
investigate  for  xouraelf.  Impartial  in- 
vestigation always  means  adoption. 

The  Gregg:  Publishing:  Company, 

57  Washington  Street, 
CHICAGO. 


FOR.   HALF   TONES   and   ZINC    ETCHINGS 

that  will  be  AS  NEAR  PERFECT  as  it  is  possible 
to  ma.ke  them,  send  your  orders  "  Fra.n.klinwa.rd  " 

We  give  speciaLl  ca.re  a-nd  a.ttentiorv  to  the  reproduc- 
tion of  pervrnanship  copy  and  gerveral  work  for  Busi- 
ness Colleges 

Original  a-nd  Effective   Designs  a.nd   IlIustraLtions 


Franklin 


341-351   DeaLrbori\  Street 


ENGR.AVING    AND 
ELECTROTYPING 


CompoLny 


.       .     CHICAGO 


THe  Quickest  metDod  iq  ttie  World 


Send  us 
only 


ihud  in  the  world. 


addition  i    -  . 

ditioD      Every  btiokkeeper.  teacher  and  student  should 

have  it     BOSTON  PEN  ART  CO..  OEPT.   P.  SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Write  for  estimates  and  samples. 
Address,         ZANER  &  BIOSER,  COLUMBUS.  Ohioj 


MT.  MORRIS  COLLEGE, 


MT.  MORRIS,  1 

CARD  WRITING  A  SPECIALTY. 

Cards  written  (any  name),  either  plain,  medium  » 
iourished  at  15  cts.  per  dozen.  Colored  cards  written  : 
,vhite  ink.  all  the  rage.  20  cts.  per  dozen.  Fifteen  yeai 
•xperience.  Hundreds  of  Testimonials.  A  trial  order  wi 
■onvince  you  that  we  are  leaders  in  the  profes^sion.  Ci 
■ulars  of  our  Art  Work.  Supplies,  and  lessons  by  co 
■espondenre.  FREE, 


ILLUSTRATING  '"^'^ 


by   Mall 


SCHOOL  OF  ILLUSTRATING,  lU  W.  34lli  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE   TOUCH    WRITER. 

A  TEXT- BOOK  FOR  SELF  AND-CLASS-INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  ART 
OF  OPERATING  THE  TYPEWRITER  WITHOUT  LOOKING  AT  THE 
KEYBOARD  

By  J.  E.  FULLER.- 

SHIFT-KEY    EDITION.— Designed  for  the  Remington.  Densmore,  Rem-Sho,  Underwood. 

and    other    writing    machines    having    a    shift-key   and    the  "universal"  keyboard. 

Paper.     48  pages.     Quarto.     50  cents,  post-paid. 
DOUBLE    KEYBOARD    EDITION.  —  Designed    for   the    Smith    Premier,   Jewett,  Yost, 

New  Century  Caligraph,  and  other  writing  machines  having  a  double  "  universal " 

keyboard.     Paper.     48  pages.     Quarto.     50  cents,  post-paid.     Address, 

The  PHONOGRAPHIC  INSTITUTE  COMPANY, 

^ ^CINCINNATI,     OHIO. 


Blank  Books  and 
Stationery  for  Offices. 

A    NEW    DEPARTMENT 

In  response  to  persistent  demands  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  we  are  now  ready  to  fill 
orders  for  all  kinds  of  blank  books  and  stationery  used  in  the  offices  and  BUSINESS  PRAC- 
TICE DEPARTMENTS  of  commercial  schools  and  commercial  departments.  We  can  supply 
full  sets  of  books  ic  College  Banks,  Wholesale,  Commission,  Freight  and  Express  and  Merchant's 
Emporiums  or  Exchanges,  in  any  size  or  style  of  binding.  All  the  books  with  special  rulings, 
have  printed  headings.  We  also  supply  a  complete  line  of  office  stationery  from  stock  or  printed 
to  order. 

These  Goods  Can  be  Secured  Only  from  Our  Baltimore  Factory 
Send  for  Special  Price  List.  Our  Prices  are  Reasonable. 


ESTIMATES   OF  COST 

Will  be  given  on  application  for  complete  equipments  for  any  office.  A  complete  scheme 
for  the  equipment  of  any  office,  no  matter  what  conditions  are  to  be  met  with,  will  be  supplied 
upon  application. 

All  our  blanks  and  stationery  are  made  up  of  HIGH  GRADE  STOCK  AND  FIRST 
CLASS  WORKMANSHIP.  The  various  sets  exhibit  the  very  latest  rulings  and  systems  of 
accounting.  We  can  insure  customers  perfect  satisfaction  in  keeping  with  our  established  rep- 
utation. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

SADLER=ROWE  CO., 

BALTIiVlORE,   MD. 


CONVENTION    NUMBER 


THE 


penman-artist 
Business  e^cator 


VOL.  VI 

NO.  IX 
W.N0.34 


^  -^  PRICE 

ZANER^BLOSER  $ie° 

PUBLISHERS  A  YEAR 

COLUMBUS, O. 

OHIO.  ^— ^. 


h\  .U.IWINT.  COL-.O"" 


MEDIAL  WRITING   BOOKS 

ByH.  W.  SHAYLOR  and  G.  H.  SHATTUCK.     Books  1-8. 
FOR    INTRODUCTION,    60    CENTS    PER    DOZEN. 


IN  THE  MEDIAL  WRITING  SYSTEM  THE  SLANT  15  SUFFICIENT  FOR  ATTAINING 
THE  HIGHEST  SPEED,  WHILE  IT  DOES  NOT  DEPART  FROM  THE  VERTICAL  TO  SUCH 
AN  EXTENT  AS  TO  INTERFERE  WITH   LEGIBILITY. 

The  Medial  writing  books  have  been  prepared  after  the  most  carelul  study  to  meet  the  objections  against  the  leading  systems 
already  on  the  market,  namely,  the  old  slant  and  the  vertical      The  authors  of  the  system  have  had  a  long  and  successful  experience  that 
enables  them  to  present  features  of  the  utmost  practical  value.    The  chief  features  of  the  series  miiy  be  summed  up  as  follows  : 
1.     A  style  of  writing  as  plain  and  legible  as  any  verticnl,  simple  in  form  and  capable  of  rapid  execution 
2      More  practice  on  the  different  letters  than  has  ever  been  given  in  equal  space  in  any  series  before  published. 

3.  Two  copies  on  each  page  throughout  the  first  six  books  of  the  series,  giving  great  variety  in  practice  and  keeping  the  copy  always 
near  the  pupil's  eyes. 

4.  Copies  so  divided  that  those  on  the  upper  half  of  the  page  consist  of  important  and  interesting  facts,  while  the  middle  copies 
are  made  up  of  proverbs  which  afford  perhaps  the  most  valuable  means  for  moral  training  ' 

5.  Figures  and  abbreviations  are  fully  treated. 

6.  An  arrangement  of  the  copies  by  which  in  the  earlier  books,  capital  letters  are  giv 
the  later  books,  in  alphabetical  order.  ....  ,  .    ^ 

7  Correlation  with  other  studies.  Book  1  has  a  unique  arrangement  for  correlating  with  nature  study  and  home  geography. 
Books  7  and  8  are  occupied  mainly  with  social  and  business  forms. 

8.  Superior  mechanical  execution.  The  paper  has  been  selected  on  the  advice  of  the  leading  oculists  and  hygienists  of  the  country, 
as  the  best  in  quality,  finish  and  color  for  writing-book  use. 


"■hools. 


ilarity  of  formation,  and  i 


QINN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 

BOSTON,     NEW   YORK,      CHICAGO,     SAN   FRANCISCO,     ATLANTA,      DALLAS,      COLUMBUS,     LONDON. 


H  Unlpe  Catalogue  lor  I90a 

Will  probablj-  find  your  business  college  com- 
petitors sleeping  and  enable  you  to  outdistance 
them  in  securing  a  huge  attendance.  An  attrac- 
tive cover,  some  decorative  headings  a  few  tall 
pieces,  and  <in  ornate  grouping  of  the  photograpbs 
will  only  require  an  expenditure  of  $20  or  $25  and 
wilt  be  the  means  of  bringing  you  many  times 
that  amount.  Now,  if  yon  agree  to  the  above,  it 
remains  for  you  to  make  a  wise  choice  of  an 
artist  and  1  request  that  you  correspond  w  ith  me, 
allowing  me  to  furnish  estimates  and  sketches 
before  you  place  your  order. 

G.  S.  HENDERSON, 

215  W.  srth  Street,     -     -     NEW  YORK. 


Age  16,  Time  2  Mos.,  Salary  S9  per  Wk. 

MODKIiN  SHORTH.WD-  IiIIi  IT 

Address,  Jno  A.  McAUen,  KnoxvlUe,  Tenn. 


T'''  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Filth  Avenue,  Nea  York 

Recommends  college  and  normal  gradu- 
ates, specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  col- 
leges, schools,  and  families. 


The  Agency  receives  many  calls  for  com 
mercial  teachers  from  public  and  private 
schools,  and  business  colleges. 

WM.  O,   PRAT  I,  Manager 


.\  llH.r.nrnli  course  of  ten  (lU)  lessons 
or  Husiness  Penmanship  only  $2  0'.  payable  in 
advance.  Improvement  and  perfect  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  TRIAL  LESSON  aoc.  (silverl.  The 
Best  penholder  2nc.  Finest  Written  Cards  12c. 
(Quickest  Addition  Method  10c.     Address, 

BOSTON  PEN  ART  COMPANY,  OEPT.  P.,  SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 


TEACH    ENGLISH. 

THE  NEW  GRAMMAR 
DRILL  BOOK         — ^^ 

The  greatest  aid  yet  offered  in  the  teaching  of 
English.  Can  be  used  in  connection  with  any 
grammar  published ;  may  be  used  with  profit 
alone.  -Students  always  delighted  with  it.  Hand- 
somely bound  in  cloth.  Price,  25  cents.  To 
teachers  for  examination,  15  cents.  Send  for 
copy  of  it  to 

.  Iowa. 


FINEST  SUPPLIES  FOR  PENMEN  AND  ARTISTS 

All  goods  go  by  mail  postpaid  except  where 
express  or  freight  is  mentioned,  in  which   caae 
carriage  is  paid  by  purchaser. 
Zanerian   Fine    Writer  Pen— The    best    «nd 
finest   fine  writing  pen  made— best  for  en- 
grossing, card  writing  and   all   fine  script 
work,    (iross  $1,(10.  >'4  Gross  2.5c.,  I  Doz 12c. 

Zanerian  Ideal  Pen— One  of  the  best  pens 
made  for  general  penwork — business  or  or- 
namental- t)ne  of  the  best  pens  for  be- 
ginners in  penmanship.  Gross  T.'ic.,  V4  Gross 
2.5c..  1   Uoz 10c. 

Zanerian  Business  Pen  —  A  smooth,  durable, 
common  sense  business  pen.  For  unshaded 
business  writing  it  has  never  been  excelled, 
if  equaled.     Gross  7.5c.,  H  'Jross  2Sc.,  1  U02.  10c. 

Gillott  3  Principality  No.  1  Pen  — A  fine  writ- 
ing pen.  Gross  gl. 00,  U  Gross  25c.,  1  Doz I2c. 

Gillott's  Double  Elastic  E.  F.  No.  604  Pen  — A 
medium  fine  writing  pen.  Gross  75c.,  % 
Gross  2.5c..  1   Doz 10c. 

Gillotfs  Magnum  Quill  E.  F.  No.  601  Pen— A 

business     pen.  Gross  I.IK),  H  Gross  2Sc.,  1  Doz    12c. 

Gillotfs  No.  303  E.  F.  Pen— Used  largely  for 
drawing  purposes.  Gross  $1.00, 1^4  G ross  25c. , 
1  Doz 12c. 

Gillott's  Lithographic  Pen  No.  290— One  of  the 
finest  pointed  drawing  pens  made.  6  pens 
25c.,  3pen9 15c. 

Gillott's  Crow  Quill  Pen  No.  669—  Very  fine 
points.    6  pens  26c,  3  pens 16c. 


Soennecken  Lettering  Pens  —  For  making 
German  Text,  Old  English,  and  all  broad 
pen  letters.  Set  of  12— numbers  1,  13-^,  2,  2%, 
3,  3^2,  4,  5  and  6  single  pointed  and    10,    'JO 

and  30  double  pointed - .     26c. 

Double  Holder  for  Soennecken  Pens— Holds 

2  pens  at  one  time  .  - -   -   -  lOc. 

Zanerian   Oblique    Penholder  —  Hand  made, 
rosewood,  12  inches  long  and  most   beau- 
tiful and  perfect  holder  made-    1  holder. --50c. 
Excelsior  Oblique  Holder  —  The  best  low  priced 
oblique  holder  made.     Many  hundreds  of  gross 
have  been  sold. 

1  Holder lOc. 

1  Dozen- - 60c. 

1^  Gross $1.10 

'i  Gross...   2.16 

1  Gross  .-    .  4.26 

Straight  Penholder  —  Cork  tij)ped  and  best 
for    business    writing,    flourishing,    etc.    1 

holder -.10c 

Blank  Cards — White  bristol  with  finest  sur- 
face for  fine  penmanship. 


I 


100- 


28c. 

500  by  express 75c. 

1000  by  express   $1.40 

Black  Cards— Best  made  for  white  ink. 

100 30c. 

500  by  express 75c. 

1000  by  express -.. $1.40 

Zanerian  India  Ink— A  fine  drawing  ink  and 
best  for  preparing  script  and  drawings  for 

photoengraving.    1  Bottle 30c. 

Arnold's  Japan  Ink— Nearly  ,'.2  pi'i*' IJOt^tle  ..  40c. 

White  In.c-Very  fine.     1  bottle 26c. 

Writing  Paper  —  Finest  12  lb.  paper  made. 
960  sheets  per  ream,  ruling  wide  and  faint. 

1  ream  by  express $2.15 

Writing  Paper  — Same  quality  as  above  men- 
tioned but  10  1b.  per  ream.  1  ream  by  ex- 
press. . — $1.85 

Practice  Paper  —  Best  for  the  money   to  be 

had.    1  ream  by  express. $1.40 

Send  stamp  for  samples  of  paper. 

Envelopes— 100  fine  blue —  40c. 

lOOfine  while 40c. 

"  1000  either  kind  by  express $1.50 

When  you  need  anything:  in  our  line  write 
ui  for  prices,  as  we  can  furnish  almost  anything 
and  save  you  money. 

Cash  must  accompany  all  orders.  Prices  are 
too  low  to  keep  accounts.  Remit  by  money 
order,  or  stamps  for  small  amounts. 

Address,   Zanbr  &  Bloser,  Columbtis,  O. 


Cctteritig  and  Dcsiatiitid- no.3  — by  6.  C.  Brown,  Rockland,  me* 


Tlie  original  of  the  accompanying  drawing  was  made  1^  x  12*2  inches,  the  circle  con 
study  the  effect  of  the  design  as  a  whole,  then  give  the  component  parts  careful  attenti 
vegetables,  which  must  conform  to  Nature's  ideas,  and  at  the  same  time  give  a  good  dec 
carefully.  The  opposite  sides  of  the  circle  need  not  be  drawn  in  reverse,  but  the  two  t 
light  and  shade  of  the  fruit  and  leaves,  as  well  as  the  darker  portions  of  the  background, 
treatment  of  light  and  shade.  Work  carefully,  as  every  line  means  something  in  the  w 
flexibility.  In  the  place  of  the  books,  etc.,  a  marine  view,  landscape,  or  a  picture  of  your  best  girl  can  be  used  with  equally  as  good 
effect.    In    fact,  the   foot    piece  can   be  made  appropriate  for  scores  of  purposes  by  changing  the  drawing  in  the  circle. 


:  midway  between  the  two  ends.  First 
Note  the  character  of  the  fruit  and 
tive  effect.  Pencil  out  the  details  very 
;  must  properly  balance.  Suggest  the 
adding  the  ink.  notice  the  lines  in  the 
of   effect.    Use  a  coarse  pen    with   some 


ase5^(f^(5t^i'om'i.^3iiarot?0Txe>(3uii'ait9(^s 


abcOcfcjbijklmnopqrshii'ioxijz    C>l)c>ma6  -Scxlon. 


Ce$$ons  in  Cngrosstng 


number  Eight     by  fy.  Ul.  Hibbc,  ISI  Cremonf  Street,  Boston,  mass. 

inii.  rule  spat-es  one-half    inch  wide  and  a 


practice  on  tliis  style  of  letterintc.  rule  spaces  une-half  inch  wide  and  allow  a  little  more  than  one-fonrth  .if  an  inch  for  the 
small  letters.  Use  a  Soennecken  broad  pen,  nnniber  two.  and  hold  the  paper  in  the  best  position  for  making  the  principal  down- 
ward strokes  vertical.  Where  two  strokes  are  joined,  one  being  made  in  one  direction  and  the  other  In  another,  a  combination 
which  occurs  in  every  capital,  decide  by  experiment  which  one  to  make  first  in  order  to  best  secure  form  and  position.  Use  a 
common  pen  for  finishing.    Call  it  broad  pen  text. 


^^^&h 


(Jo-cJensen 

PJP5IGNEB  fm 

yJ^       ILLUSTQATOQ 


FREE    Tw 

0  Beautiful  Pictur 

f 

troduce  our  beautiful  Black  and 
oductions  of  some  of  the  Most  No 
1.  we  will  on  receipt  of  §1.00.  send 
r  large  pictures,  size  16  x  20  inch 
ion  to  the  Penman-Artist  and  Bt 

WENTY-FIVE    SUBJECT 

ild    •  by  Ferruzzi      "  Sir  Galihad 
lild.'by  Sichel            "  Four  Little 
Frft-m  "                         "  Comfortab 
r"                                    "Curiosity" 
■  Taking  Car 
:at  "                                "  Fathers  of 
itting"               »         "Pharaoh's 
V  "                                    '  Odin  " 

"  Sheep  at  B 

"  Sheep  Fold 

ting"                              "  Baby  Stuar 

s"                                    "The  Little 

Regular  Retail  Price 

AYLOR.3J5  Dearborns 

ermission,  to   Publishers  of  the 

es.    FREE 

OUR  OFFER     Toir 
Repr 
worl 
of  oi 
scrip 

T 

"  Madonna  &Cl 
"  Madonna*  CI 
"  Return  to  the 
"The  Hnrse  Fai 
"Bov  Christ" 
"Dutch  Girl  &( 
"Dutch  Girl  Kt 
"The  End  of  Do 
"Holy  Night" 
"  Friend  Fox  ' 
"Morning  Gree 
"Chorister  Boy 
"The  Storm" 

FORBES  &T 

We  refer,  by  p 
Business  Educator 

White  Engravings, 
ted  Paintings  in  the 
post-paid,  any  two 
s,  and  a  year's  sub- 
siness  Educator. 

5. 

Scamps  are  We  ' 
e  Quarters" 

e  of  Baby" 
he  Pack  " 

Horses" 

t  " 

Housekeeper" 
50  cents  each. 

t.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Penman-.\rtist  and 

<4?  JRe^B&rvrmirv-^vUiit  wnd  fe^uianci^&Uiccikr^^ 


THE  BEST  PENPLDEQ. 


Semi  us  only  25  l-uiUs  |  sil- 
ver] and  we  will  send  you 
the  best  peiiholdef  in  the 
liip  [our  favorite]  with  exereises 
wonderful  command  of  tiie  pen.    Exer- 
ts and  instructions  are  fresh  from  the  pen     Try  it  and 
become  a  good  penman.    BOSTON  PEN  ART  CO.,  S.  BOSTON.  MASS. 


Will  make  FIRST-CLASS  BOOK- 
KEEPER   of   vou    in    six   weeks 
for    CO    or   RETURH   MOHEY; 
dis-   M'J    tance  and  experience 
immaterial ;   raav  find  good  PO- 
SITIOB  for  you,  too  ;  placed  pu- 
pil at  $2.5  weekly  December  10; 
another  at  $24  weekly  January  2.    Save  this  and 
J.  H.  GOODWIN,  Expert  Accountant, 
Room  742,  I2I5  Broadway,  New  York. 


modern  Publications  for  Penmen,  nrtists 
and  Ceaebers 

Our  publications  are  universal'y  recog- 
nized as  the  finest  along  their  lines.  The  prices 
are  very  low  considering  the  quality  and  charac- 
ter of  the  work.  All  books  are  sent  postpaid  by 
mail  or  by  prepaid  express. 

Portraiture— The  best  book  yet  published  that 
teaches  how  to  make  portraits  with  pen. 
pencil,  crayon,  brush,  etc.  It  is  n  large  and 
beautiful  book,  luxuriously  printed  and 
bound,  containing  hundreds  of  examples 
and  explicit  instruction $1,50 

V  Zanerian  .\lphabcts  —  A  guide  to 
engrossing,  containing  a  great  variety  of 
alphabets,  designs,  such  as  diplomas,  reso- 
lutions, etc..  with  complete  instruction.  A 
substantial  book  bound  in  cloth $1.50 

Zanerian  Theory  of  Penmanship— A  thought- 
provoking  work  that  deals  with  the  numcr- 
problems  pertaining  to  penmanship. 
Some  have  termed  it  the  Shakespeare  of 
penmanship  literature.  All  who  intend 
to  teach  writittg  should  read  it.  A  book  of 
176  pages,  cloth  binding $1.00 

Sketching  from  Nature  —  A  most  beautiful 
book  that  teaches  how  to  sketch  from 
nature.  Contains  a  large  number  of  exam- 
ples with  fascinating  text  and  instruction. 
Get  this  book  and  go  out  and  learn  to  see 
and  sketch  nature.     Bound  in  cloth-  $1.00 

Lessons  in  Ornamental  Penmanship— A  work 

in  slip  form  embodying  the  $10  mail. course 

formerly    given    by    us,   with    some    extra 

plates.    A  thorough  and  complete  work  for 

WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager    j       home  learners.  76c. 


T**'  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 

Recommends  college  and  normal  gradu- 
ates, specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  col- 
leges, schools,  and  families. 


The  Agency  receives  many  calls  for  com 
mercial  teachers  from  public  and  private 
schools,  and  business  colleges. 


Compendium  of  Simplified  Vertical  Penman- 
ship—In book  form,  and  by  far  the  most 
thorough  and  complete  instructor  in  ver- 
tical writing  yet  published 50c. 

Manual  of  Simplified  Script  —  A  work  con- 
taining a  thorough,  graded  course  of  photo- 
engraved  copies  from  the  pen  of  that  master 
penman  and  artist.  C.  P.  Zaner,  all  in  the 
simplified  style.  For  rapid  business  pur- 
poses many  persons  believe  this  style  of 
writing  unequalled 50c. 

Pen  Studies  —  A  portfolio  of  twenty-four  pen 
drawings,  consisting  of  scrolls,  objects, 
birds,  fruit,  scenery,  etc.  It  begins  at  the 
beginning  showing  the  pupil  how  to  make 
the  simplest  strokes  and  to  gradually 
evolve  the  finished  design 50c. 

Zaner's  Gems  of  Flourishing— A  book  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  fascinating  art  of  flour- 
ishing. It  begins  at  the  beginning,  show- 
ing the  student  how  to  make  the  simplest 
strokes  and  exercises  and  finishes  with  a 
great  variety  of  designs,  showing  the  high- 
est degree  of  skill  lyet  attained  in  this  art. 
Two  editions  of  this  papular  work  have 
already  been  sold.  It  is  unquestionably  the 
best  work  on  flourishing  ever  published.  -  50c. 

Progress— C.  P.  Zaner's  masterpiece  in  flour- 
ishing. It  represents  an  eagle,  forceful  and 
lifelike,  winging  himself  through  intricate 
curves  and  branches.  It  is  on  the  finest  of 
plate  paper,  22  s  28  inches.  The  original  of 
this  design  hangs  on  the  wall  of  the  Zaner- 
ian Art  College,  and  is  valued  at  $100.  "  It's 
great,"  "  It's  certainly  a  bird  "  are  some  of 
the  expressions  many  have  made  on  seeing 
it.  Let  the  reader  remember  also  that  it's 
no  Spanish  bird,  but  the  American  Eagle— 
that  old  national  bird  of  ours  that  must 
now  be  especially   proud.     In  tube __    ,50c. 

Light  and  Shade  — A  manual  on  drawing  by 
Mr-  Zaner.  It  contains  48  pages,  5x7  inches, 
of  illustrations,  and  plain,  simple,  instruc- 
tive text.  It  is  just  what  home  students 
need,  and  what  all  others  who  are  not  at 
home  in  drawing  need  to  make  them  feel 
at  home.  Any  one  can  learn  to  draw  by  the 
aid  of  this  book.  Only  25  cents  postpaid. 
The  illustrations  are  lithographed  from 
actual  pencil  drawings  and  are  much 
finer    than    photo-engravings. 

Sample  pages  of  Portraiture  or  Sketching  from 
Nature  mailed  for  2c  stamp,  ('ash  should  accom- 
pany all  orders.  Remit  by  money  order,  draft, 
or  Btampa  for  small  amounts.  Do  not  send  per- 
sonal checks.    Address, 

ZANER  &  BLOSER. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
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gY    R,    E.    STEBBINS,    STUDEM   OH    T-1E   ZANgRIAN.      DO    AS    HE    HAS    DONE   AND   AS    ME   ADVISES.       IT   WILL    PAY    YOU, 
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Cessons  in  Practical  Ulritina  by  e.  P.  Zancr. 

number  nine. 
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JIbbreviations    For  the  above  signs  and    abbreviations  use  a  movement    much    the  same  as  in    figures  and    minimum    letters.    The 
little  finger  need    not    slip  but  should  serve  as  the  center  of  control.    Let    the  hand  roll,  work,  and  act  upon  it.  much 
as  the  arm  does  upon    the  elbow  rest    in    large    letters.    The    flourish    over  the  a  may    be  made  with    the    finger  slipping.    Study  tlie 
forms  closely  and  i>e  careful. 
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How  to  Practice    After  writing  a  line  or  a  sentence,  look  it  over  and  see  which  word  is  most  poorly  written.    Study  it  to  find  wherein 

it  is  poor.    Then  write  the  word   over  and    over  carefully  until    you  can  say    that    it  is  equal    to  the  best  that  you 

have  written  any  other  word.  Theu  write  the  entire  sentence  over  again,  and  again  select  your  poorest  work.  Practice  upon  it  until 
it  is  among  the  best  and  then  try  the  entire  sentence  again.  In  this  manner  you  can  soon  weed  out  poor  letters,  irregular  spacing, 
etc.,  and  by  so  doing  improve  your  penmanship  more  tlian  you  sixppose. 

The  plate  preceding  this  illustrates  how  I  improved  the  sentence  by  writing  thotightfully  the  poor  words  but  a  few  times.  The 
spacing  in  the  word  "perfect"  was  irregular.  The  A-  in  the  word  "makes"  in  the  second  sentence  was  too  wide- practice  overcame 
it.    Kternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  excellence  in  penmanship. 
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Cbe  World's  Ulriting    is  now  largely  done  in  books.    Typewriting  has  monopolized  the  bulk  of  the  correspondence.    More  writing  is 

done    than   ever  before  but  it  is  principally  along   the  line  of   accounting.    To  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  this 

direction,  writing  should  be  small,  compact,  and  intensely  plain.  To  be  all  of  these,  yet  easy  and  rapid,  the  letters  need  to  be  simple 
in  construction  and  rounding.  Neatness,  unmistakableness.  and  sureness  are  the  essentials  of  this  class  of  penmanship.  Tall  loops, 
complex  capitals,  rat-tail  endings  are  all  out  of  place  here.  Facts  need  to  be  recorded  and  condensed  in  the  plainest  and  smallest 
form  possible  consistent  with  speed  and  ease. 
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Figures    are  used  more  and  more  in  accounting,  and    letters  less  and    less.    The  need    to    be  able    to  make  figures  doubly  quick  and 

plain  is  therefore,  greater  than  ever  before.    To  meet    this  demand,  one  needs  to  omit  unnecessary  strokes    and    to    shorten 

tlie  long  ones.    Plainness  and  speed  are  the  two  chief   essentials.    Study  the   figures  given  herewith  and  then  see  how  well  and  how 
readily  you  can  make  them.    Learn  to  make  figures  in  colunms  and  to  space  them  equally. 
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System  and  Order  are  keys  to  good  penmansliip.  At?  a  rule,  the  one 
~~  first  requisites  of    good    writing  is  systematic  writ 

stick  to  the  line.  Learn  to  keep  within  prescribed  spaces.  The  Vmxes 
scribbling  and  recklessness.  With  our  modern  need  of  speed  we  must 
to  plainness,  to  neatness,  and  to  system. 


lo  is  orderly  and  systematic  is  not  a  scribbler.  One  of  the 
.  As  an  aid  to  good  writing,  use  closely  ruled  paper  and 
the  old  copy>books  served  their  purpose  in  discouraging 
doubly  careful  or  mere  scribbling  will  be  the  result.    Stick 


inent,  particularly 


Criticisms    D.  C.  D.— Your  down  strokes  look  unnecessarily  straight,  and.  consequently,  stiff   and    formal    in 
in  loops.     Last  down  stroke  in  r  rather  short.     You  are   improving. 

Go  Slow  — The  second  part  of  n  looks  like  ii.  Watch  turn  and  angle.  Your  exercises  are  excellent.  Detail  is  now  your  need. 
Figures  are  good.    Don't  throw  tail  of  n  so  high. 

A.  C.  L  — Small  s  needs  attention  — curve  the  down  stroke  more.  Small  a  looks  too  much  like  o  — last  down  stroke  should  come 
to  the  base  line  on  the  main  slant.    See  "  How  to  Practice  "  in  this  lesson  as  concerns  spacing. 

Xuflf  Sed— Movement  a  trifle  spasmodic  in  capitals.    Small  leiters  are  excellent.    Simplify  some  of  your  capitals. 

E.  E.  L.  — Shoulder  of  r  too  pointed.  Second  part  of  n  too  sharp.  Oval  part  of  d  too  narrow.  Last  part  of  W  too  sharp.  Small 
s  looks  too  much  like  f  — curve  down  stroke  more.    You  write  a  strong  hand  -a  good  feature  indeed. 

P.  A.  M.  — You  write  a  good  hand.  Some  letters  were  written  a  tritle  slowly.  Curve  up  stroke  in  C  and  E  more.  Don't  pause  at 
top  of  loops— thereby  avoid  the  angle  where  there  should  be  a  turn. 

C.  W.  A.  A. —You  are  doing  well.  Strive  for  a  still  greater  degree  of  accuracy  without  modifying  the  speed.  You  have  covered 
too  much  work  in  too  little  time.  Work  on  one  thing  longer  at  a  time  before  taking  up  something  else.  You  can  become  an  expert. 
Work  you  enclosed  may  have  been  done  with  either  whole-arm  or  fore-arrn  movement. 

R,  P.  H.  — Fine  practice —good,  clean,  free,  practical  writing.  Make  loops  more  rounding  at  top  — don't  check  motion  there. 
Slant  B  a  trifle  more.— Some  turns  are  too  angular.    Watch  spacing  between  letters  in  words  —  some  are  too  close,  others  too  far  apart. 

F.  H.  Y.  — Watch  last  part  of  ni,  n,  a,  etc.  Little  finger  should  slip  toward  the  right  in  making  up  strokes.  It  need  not  slip 
much  up  and  down.  You  do  not  watch  details  of  form  closely  enough.  Exercise  more  care  but  write  freely.  You  make  third  part 
of  lu  to  sharp  and  narrow.  Study  spacing  and  proportion.  You  have  made  a  good  deal  of  improvement.  Watch  the  little  things 
closelv. 


SUPPLEMENTARY    COPIES    BY    S.    M.    BLUE.    BROKEN    BOW.    NEB. 


Fred  J.  Hilhuan.  Springfield.  Mass.,  fav- 
ored us  with  a  photo  of  resolutions  which 
disclose  considerable  skill. 

J.  M.  Reaser,  Danville,  Va.,  recently  fav- 
ored us  with  some  unusually  neat  and 
freely  written  cards  in  the  copper  plate 
hand.  They  are  what  we  call  success  — a 
style  worth  having  because  it  is  fine-art  in 
character  and  money-earning. 

L.  M.  Henry.  Slocuni.  K.  I.,  sent  us  a  very 
attractive  Easter  design  in  colors. 

A  letter  from  A.  H.  Ross,  Albany,  X.  Y.. 
clearly  demonstrates  that  he  writes  a  hand 
that  but  few  can  excel. 

C.  J.  Schwebke,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  sw-ings  a 
pen  with  unusual  force  and  grace. 

C.  M.  Waltz,  Fairview.  W.  Va..  writes  a 
very  creditable  professional  hand. 

S.  L.  Overton,  Ahoskie,  N.  C,  sends  work 
after  practicing  from  our  Compendium, 
which  shows  good  movement  and  that  he 
is  moving  in  the  right  direction. 


C.  R.  Tate,  Burmingham.  .Ma.,  submits 
some  cards  and  other  specimens  which  in- 
dicate the  artistic  temperament  and  touch 
as  well  as  excellent  training. 

William  Rhoads,235  Pearl  St.,  Reading  Pa., 
recently  sent  us  some  ornamented  cards 
disclosing  skill  and  taste. 

J.  L.  Hayward.  Southampton.  Mass.,  al- 
though not  now  following  penmanship  pro- 
fessionally, but  is  conducting  a  commercial 
college  instead,  still  throws  a  thoroughly 
professional  quill  as  evidenced  by  speci- 
mens of  ornamental  and  round  penmanship 
before  us. 

T.  Courtney,  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  fav- 
ored us  with  photos  of  two  resolutions  exe- 
cuted in  a  creditable  manner  with  pen  and 
brush-  Mr.  T.  is  an  all-round  penman  and 
artist  of  more  than  usual  ability. 

A.  B.  Hansford,  Science  Hill.  Ky..  favored 
us  with  awash  drawing  of  a  water-melon- 
eating-darkey  of  the  genuine  Southern  type. 
It  is  quite  realistic  and  well  executed.  Mr. 
H.  has  considerable  talent  and  skill  in  art 
lines. 

E.  L.  Glick,  Concord,  X.  H.,  swings  one  of 
the  most  graceful  pens  in  the  profession. 
Mr.  G.  is  a  hustler,  and  were  he  to  make  a 
specialty  of  penmanship,  no  one  could  sur- 
pass him. 

A  package  of  masterly  written  cards  came 
from  H.  O.  Keesling.  penman  in  the  Indian- 
apolis, Ind..  Business  Universitv.  Mr.  Kees- 
ling certainlv  has  much  abilitv  in  this  line 
of  work. 


We  have  received  from  J.  A.  Elston,  Can- 
ton, Mo.,  some  very  well  written  cards,  bus- 
iness capitals,  rapid  business  writing,  etc. 
Mr.  Elston  is  now  in  the  iiisiir;iiice  business, 
and  he  no  doubt  tiiuis  rapid  I  lusiiiess  writ- 
ing a  verv  valuable  accinnplislinient.  He 
recently  sent  his  subscription  to  the  PEN- 
MAN-AieTIST    AND     BUSINESS     EDUCATOR, 

and  adds  that  "It  is  the  best  paper  of  the 
kind  published." 

Mr.  S.  C.  Bedinger,  penman  in  the  Xorth- 
western  Business  College,  Spokane,  Wash- 
iNgton,  sent  some  dashy  ornamental  signa- 
tures that  possess  a  good  deal  of  merit.  Mr. 
Bedinger  swings  the  pen  with  unusual 
force  and  is  certainly  on  the  right  road  to 
become  one  of  the  masters  in  this  work. 
He  is  a  permanent  subscriber  to  the  PEN- 
?[an-Artist  and  Business  Educator. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Thornton,  of  Carrollton.  Ga.,  sub- 
mits some  dashv  ornaniental  writing  which 
shows  considerable  abilitv  for  handling  the 
pen.  Mr.  T.  could  bt-cuine  oiie4>f  the  very 
finest  penmen  in  tlir  country  by  proper 
study  and  practice. 

A  letter  in  a  verv  clever  ornamental  style 
came  from  P.  B.  McElrov,  of  the  Abilene, 
Texas  Business  College.  The  work  is  free, 
easy  looking,  and  shows  that  he  has  consid- 
erable ability  for  handling  the  pen. 

A  lot  of  cards  written  in  a  very  good  orna- 
mental hand  have  been  received  from  W.  A* 
Bode.  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Mr.  Bode  is  making  a 
specialty  of  this  work. 


Lessons  in  Jlriistic  Penmanship 


I 


number  Eight 

BY  J.   E.    LEA?IV,  TKOY,  N.    V. 


Here  are  a  few  simple  combinations.  This 
seems  to  lie  one  of  the  aspirations  of  every 
youny  penman,  to  be  able  to  join  capitals 
and  invent  combinations.  To  one  who  has 
made  a  special  stud3- of  penmanship  there 
is  trulj-  something  charming  in  a  page  of 
coni!>inatious  from  a  master  hand.  In  it 
you  see  nerve  and  muscular  energy,  as  well 
as  beautifully  curved  lines  and  striking 
contrasts  in  light  and  shade. 

BEAUTY  IX  CURVED  LINES 

One  of  the  :nain  essentials  in  learning 
this  class  of  work  is  to  recognize  the  beauty 
there  is  in  curved  lines.  For  there  is  beauty 
in  mere  lines,  especially  in  those  lines 
which  by  their  delicacy,  strength,  smooth- 
ness and  curve  reveal  a  great  amount  of 
careful  training.  The  curves  must  not  only 
be  full  and  strong,  but  they  must  also  be 
arranged  harmoniously.  They  should  not 
crowd  each  other,  neither  should  they  ap- 
pear distant  or  disinterested.  Instead,  all 
lines  must  appear  to  be  a  part  of  the  whole 
and  without  which  others  would  be  incom-* 
plete.  Hut,  with  all  of  this  the  combination 
would  hardly  be  pleasing  without  a  few 
shaded  strokes  to  contrast  the  light  lines. 
In  fact,  shades  are  the  real  life  of  combina- 
tions. They  give  tone,  snap  and  vitality  to 
the  work.  Endeavor  to  keep  them  about 
the  same  size. 

GENERALITY 

To  secure  these  several  results  youshould 
first  see  that  your  capitals  are  spaced  well, 
about  equally  distant  one  from  the  other. 

Youshould  then  see  that  the  joinings  do 
not  detract  seriously  from  any  of  the  forms. 

In  a  word,  join  the  capitals  so  that  the 
combination  will  be  pleasing  as  a  whole, 
r&ther  than  unbalanced  and  out  of  tune. 
Seek  the  simplest  manner  possible  for  pro. 
ducing  the  desired  effect  rather  than  the 
most  complex  and  intricate  way. 


PROFESSIONAL        WRITING       FOR       PROFES- 
SIONAL   PURPOSES 

I  would  say  to  the  young  people  who  have 
been  practicing  from  these  lessons  that 
there  is  a  time  to  use  this  display  style  and 
a  time  not  to  do  so.  It  is  out  of  place  irt 
business  just  as  business  writing  is  out  of 
place  in  a  set  of  resolutions.  It  has  no  place 
in  social  correspondence  because  it  is  too 
difticult  in  execution  for  clearness  of 
thought  expression;  it  takes  too  much 
thought  for  its  own  execution.  But  it  is  in 
place  in  professional  work  or  whenever  dis- 
play is  allowable  and  desirable.  To  execute 
l>eautiful  work  it  takes  a  great  amount  of 
delicate  skill,  plus  a  good  deal  of  confidence. 
These  are  the  product  of  toil  and  training. 
Therefore,  if  you  are  unable  to  do  as  well  as 
you  wish,  it  may  be  you  have  not  labored 
long  and  faithfully  enough. 

This  style  is  always  in  demand,  there- 
fore persevere.  It  will  teach  you  to  be  neat, 
pains-taking,  critical  and  accurate.  It  will 
teach  you  to  be  close  observing,  not  only  an 
admirer  of  tlie  beauty  in  others'  work,  but 
quick  to  see  your  own  failings.  In  a  word, 
it  will  teach  you  to  recognize  that  God- 
given  law,  that  the  hand  is  ev-er  under  the 
direction  of  the  will. 

CONCLUSION 

This  concludes  my  efforts  to  arouse  in 
you  a  desire  to  do  l>etter  along  these  lines. 
.If  you  have  profited  by  them  as  I  have,  your 
efforts  have  not  been  poorly  spent.  We  be- 
gin to  die  a1)Out  as  soon  as  we  cease  to 
learn,  and  for  that  reason  I  always  try  to 
learn  as  much  as  my  pupils.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  you  will  all  outdo  me  liefore  long. 
A  continuation  of  your  good  work  in  the 
future,  reinforced  by  your  ambitions  and 
desires,  cannot  do  otherwise  than  carry  you 
to  the  front.  Good-bye, 

J.  E.  LEAMV. 

CRITICISMS. 

Davis.  Lincoln.  Neb.  — Initial  oval  in  N, 
jY,  V,  T',  etc.  too  large,  /'s  too  long  and 
shade  too  high.  Small  letters  too  large  also. 
Touch  still  too  heavy.  Better  procure  some 
ruled  paper.     Doing  very  well. 

A.  J.K.,So,  Dakota  — I  am  quite  positive 
you  are  on  the  right  track.  Continue  your 
good  efforts  and  success  is  certain.  Consid- 
ing  the  length  of  time  you  have  worked  you 
write  exceptionally  well,    Keep  on. 


One  of  the  fi  lest  trial-balances  we  have 
ever  seen  was  done  by  H.  A.  Mason,  a 
student  of  the  Bliss  Business  College  of 
thiscit.v. 

P.  D.  Warner,  Burgoon,  O.,  submitted 
specimens  of  students  which  show  more 
than  average  improvement.  Teacher  and 
pupils  are  to  be  complimented. 

F.  F.  Musrush,  Supervisor  Penmanship. 
Lakewood  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  handed 
us  specimens  from  the  various  grades 
which  clearly  demonstrate  that  he  is  secur- 
ing practical  writing  — we  have  seen  none 
better. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Plumnier,  Burlington,  Iowa, 
recently  sent  us  some  specimens  of  stu- 
dents' work  of  an  unusually  practical 
nature,  demonstrating  that  he  is  a  very 
successful  teacher.  The  best  specimen  in 
the  entire  lot  was  by  Lena  Mickler,  though 
there  were  many  nearly  as  good. 

Miss  Dorothy  C.  Godfrey,  Supervisor  of 
Writing  in  the  public  schools  of  Monroe, 
Mich.,  sent  specimens  from  the  grammar 
grades,  which,  for  uniform  accuracy  of 
form  we  have  never  seen  excelled,  if 
equaled.  All  of  the  work  is  vertical  almost 
to  a  degree,  demonstrating  that  pupils  can 
be  taught  to  hew  closer  to  ninety  degrees 
than  to  any  other.  The  oval  exercises  were 
unusually  skillful.  We  think  it  would  be 
better  to  infuse  into  the  writing  more  free- 
dom and  arm  movement. 


2  5  e«nts    €acb  for  Copies  of  the   Pcn^ 
man-Hrtist  and  Business  Educator 

A  gentleman  who  is  an  enthusiastic  friend 
and  supporter  of  the  Pen?IAN-Artist  AND 
Business  Educator  wishes  to  announce 
that  he  will  give  twenty-five  cents  each  for 
a  copy  of  the  October  and  November  num- 
bers of  1900.  Persons  who  have  these  num- 
bers and  wish  to  dispose  of  them  at  this 
price  will  please  niail  them  to  our  office, 
and  oblige, 


^dIU^BruTUirv-^i)illl)t  and  Qwiww^  Sdmakr'^^ 


SHOEMAKER.    FALL   RIVER.    MASS.. 
PRESIDENT    E.    C.  T.    A. 

Che  €a$terti  Commercial  Ccacb= 
cr$*  Jlssociation 

Amid  gloomy  weather  a  large  crowd  <»f 
coniijiercial  teachers  gathered  in  the  audi- 
ience  room  at  the  Matthewson  Street  Meth- 
odist Church,  Providence,  at  10: 45,  April  5th. 
to  listen  to  the  welcoming  address  by  Mr. 
J.  E.  Kendrick,  President  of  the  Common 
Council  of  that  city.  Mr.  Kendrick  is  a 
former  student  of  the  Bryant  &  Stratton 
Business  College,  of  Providence,  and,  loyal 
to  his  old  school,  he  came  on  short  notice 
to  take  the  place  of  the  Hon.  Walter  D. 
Vincent  wlio  was  to  have  spoken.  Mr.  Kend- 
rick, although  a  man  <)f  college  attain- 
ments, found,  when  he  entered  the  Bryant 
&  Stratton  school  that  his  college  branches 
were  not  all  of  knowledge  to  be  obtained. 
He  has  found  in  the  many  years  of  his 
active  business  life  the  utmost  value  in  the 
commercial  subjects  he  studied  while  tak- 
ing his  business  course.  As  a  member  of 
the  school  hoard  (if  Providence,  he  advo- 
cated the  introduction  of  a  commercial 
department  in  the  High  School.  This  de- 
1>artmetit  has  been  very  successful  and  is 
now  in  charge  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Read,  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  New  England's  many 
successful  High  School  Commercial  Teach- 
ers. .Mr.  Kendrick  has  traveled  inallpartsof 
the  world,  and  he  found  in  visiting  tech- 
nical schools  in  Europe  the  cause  for  the 
present  primacy  of  Germany  in  commercial 
art'airs  on  the  Continent.  The  welcoming 
address  was  so  cordial  and  graceful  that 
everybody  felt  at  ease  when  President  Shoe- 
maker arose  to  deliver  his  annual  address. 
It  was  brief,  practical  and  forcible. 

Friday  m«riflnd 

I'KESI  DE-NT'S  ADDRESS 

After  giving  very  generous  credit  to  the 
various  committees  for  the  work  they  had 
done,  he  spoke  with  approval  of  the  change 
from  seini-aninial  to  annual  meetings.  He 
believes  that  new  developments  do  not  oc- 
cur freipiently  enough  to  justify  semi-an- 
nual meetings,  and  that  the  incidental 
expense  and  inconvenience  are  not  so  likely 
to  diminish  attendance  when  meetings  are 
held  annually. 

The  gr<)wing  cordiality  of  the  relationship 
between  public  and  private  commercial 
school  work,  Touch  Typewriting,  the  devel- 
opment of  English  I  >epartT»i^»»ta'in  bueiness 
scliools.  and  tlie  i..-c..-rit   rtnancial  success  of 


business  schools  received  attention.  The 
most  important  and  emphatic  note  of  a  pro- 
fessional character  in  the  address  was  the 
vigorous  exhortation  to  teach  pupils  to 
think. 

President  Shoemaker  was  follovped  by 
Dr.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce.  President  of  Brown 
University,  who  spoke  on  "The  Evolution 
of  the  Business  Man."  President  Faunce, 
though  recently  a  New  York  clergyman,  is 
so  shrewd  a  man  of  business  that  within 
his  first  year  as  President  of  the  University 
he  secured  an  endowment  of  $1,000,000  for 
Brown  University,  of  which  Jno.  D.  Rocke- 
feller gave  $250,000. 

Dr.  Faunce  said  that  all  schools  are  parts 
of  one  school;  that  their  great  purpose  was 
expressed  in  Genesis,  in  the  words,  "  Let  us 
make  man."  In  the  work  of  education,  iso- 
lation is  death;  di\'ision,  is  defeat.  If  the 
commercial  teacher  thinks  he  can  neglect 
the  work  of  the  university,  with  its  high 
ideals,  he  errs;  and  if  the  university  man 
thinks  he  can  ignore  the  practical  work  of 
tlie  commercial  teacher,  he  too  is  wrong. 
We  are  all  partners  in  one  great  enterprise. 
Among  the  ancients,  labor  and  trade  and 
all  things  incident  thereto,  were  regarded 
as  beneath  the  dignity  of  educated  men. 
The  educated  gentlenian  could  merely  spec- 
ulate upon  philosophical  propositions,  even 
in  England  until  very  recent  times  trades- 
men were  regarded  as  out  of  caste  with 
those  who  were  in  social  favor,  but  she  is 
waking  up  to  her  danger;  she  sees  Germany 
and  the  United  States  grasping  her  great 
foreign  trade;  business  men  are  coming  to 
the  front  in  everything;  business  methods 
dominate  in  politics;  business  men  today, 
not  orators,  carrj'  out  the  work  of  legislation. 
One  of  the  finest  examples  of  this  is  Tam- 
many Hall.  Despicable  in  its  influence,  but 
admirable  in  its  methods.  Business  meth- 
ods prevail  largely  in  education  today.  Dr. 
Faunce  hopes,  however,  that  the  high 
ideals  of  life  to  be  met  in  university  work 
may  not  be  displaced.  In  churches,  too, 
business  methods  are  applied.    The  minis- 


DR.    W.    H.    P.    FAUNCE.    PROVIDENCE.    R.    I.. 

"THE    EVOLUTION    OF    THE    BUSINESS    MAN." 

ter  who  today  has  charge  of  a  large  church, 
must  be  an  able  administrator.  Fifty  3-ears 
ago  young  people  were  taught  by  the  ap- 
prentice system;  that  system  has  largely 
disappeared;  modern  schools  must  do  its 
work.  The  schools  can  give  students  the 
mastery  of  the  essential  tools  of  commer- 
cial life.  If  students  can  be  taught  to  use 
well  the  English  language,  their  teacher 
will  confer  upon  them  an  invaluable  power. 
He  regards  the  ability  to  use  our  mother 
tongue  well  as  one  of  the  fundamental 
requisites  for  success.  Commercial  schools 
should  teach  also  the  mastery  of  some  pro- 
cesses of  modern  enterprises.  The  place  of 
self-made  men  is  narrowing  every  day,  and 
ten  years  hence  there  will  be  no  room  for 
them.    We  should  teach  alertness  in  seeing 
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opportunities:  we  sliould  wake  up  <>iir 
young  people;  they  have  every  day  fifty 
opportunities  for  one  that  they  see.  The 
last  and  greatest  essential  to  be  taught 
young  men  is  the  ability  to  organize,  to  use 
the  labor  of  others,  to  set  in  motion  thous- 
ands of  other  hands  and  minds.  The  great 
organizer  is  a  man  of  leisure.  Andrew  Car- 
negie in  his  busiest  daj-s  never  worked  more 
than  four  or  five  hours  a  day,  but  those 
hours  were  tense  with  concentrated  appli- 
cation. The  power  to  organize  is  a  power 
that  may  be  devoted  to  base  uses  or  to  noble 
purposes.    Character  must  be  trained. 

In  closing,  President  Faunce  paid  a 
graceful  compliment  to  President  Shoe- 
maker for  the  higli  note  he  struck  in  exhort 
ing  commercial  teachers  to  teach  their 
pupils  to  think. 

"The  Handwriting  on  the  Wall"  was 
the  subject  of  a  scathing  denunciation 
of  vertical  writing.  From  the  text  Nene, 
Nene,  TekcJ,  Vpliorsiii.  the  speaker  took 
the  word  TekeJ  iThou  art  weighed  in  the 
l)alances  and  found  wanting,)  and  Daniel 
himself  could  not  have  delivered  from  it  a 
more  excoriating  disquisition,  although  he 
would  probably  not  have  been  so  lengthy. 
Mr.  Huntsinger  had  prepared  a  fifty-page 
type-written  manuscript,  embodying  the 
condensed  results  of  an  almost  incredible 
expense  of  labor,  time,  and  money.  He 
spent  more  than  $100  in  money  and  wrote  to 
probably  1,000  persons  during  his  investiga- 
tions. This  list  included  500  Connecticut 
school  teachers  and  17(5  American  publish- 
ing houses.  Among  the  many  assertions 
made  against  vertical  writing,  were  the 
following: 

It  had  its  origin  in  China.  It  died  about 
two  hundred  years  ago,  but  was  exhumed 
by  Germany  about  twelve  years  ago.  Ver- 
tical penmanship  would  do  credit  to  the 
hand  of  a  pirate.  It  is  valueless  in  the 
office.  It  develops  unnatural  position  and 
movement.  It  is  "  snail  penmanship."  It  is 
wholly  inflexible  and  lacks  inspiration.  It 
is  cruelly  wasteful  of  time  and  energy.    Be- 


ing based  on  a  circle  instead  of  an  ellipse, 
it  occupies  more  space  than  sloping  writing. 
Merchants  can  not,  do  not,  and  will  not  rule 
and  bind  new  books  to  accommodate  the 
large,  awkward  characters  of  vertical 
writing. 

V^ertical  writing  is  the  "  wild  oats  "  of  pen- 
manship. Dollars  and  cents  were  back  of 
its  introduction  into  the  public  schools. 
With  the  publishers  it  was  not  an  educa- 
tional problem,  but  a  question  of  business, 
of  monetary  gain.  Vertical  writing  is  sup- 
ported and  taught,  as  a  rule,  by  poor 
teachers  of  writing.  When  it  was  intro- 
duced, unusual  attention  was  given  to  it, 
far  more  than  sloping  writing  had  received 
I)efore.  It  is  plain;  so-is  print.  Any  writing, 
drawn  as  slowly  and  receiving  as  much  at- 
tention as  vertical  writing  receives,  would 
also  be  plain.  52°  slant,  to  which  but  few 
persons  adhere  absolutely  in  their  teaching, 
has  l>een  called"  iron-clad  slant;"  how 
about  vertical?  Advanced  pupils  in  schools 
drop  the  vertical  as  soon  as  possible 
because  it  is  slow.  Its  use  can  be  com- 
pelled in  public  schools,  but  not  in  business 
offices.  Not  even  school  officers,  who  hap- 
pen to  be  business  men,  will  hire  the  pupils 
upon  whom  their  official  action  has  fastened 
this  wretched  habit. 

The  publishers  of  vertical  systems  do  not 
use  it  on  their  account  books,  and  not  even 
the  professionals  who  prepare  the  copies 
sign  their  name  in  a  vertical  hand,  but 
draw  out  the  characters  and  have  a  rubber 
stamp  made.  This  trick  is  resorted  to  by 
the  managers  of  the  departments  that 
handle  copy  books,  in  order  to  deceive  their 
correspondents. 

The  real  test  of  writing  is  in  the  business 
office,  and  only  one  of  the  fifteen  publishers 
of  vertical  systems  uses  it  at  all  in  his  busi- 
ness office.  Copious  extracts  from  head 
bookkeepers  in  these  offices  proved  this 
conclusively. 

Mr.  Huntsinger  knows  of  no  person  of  any 
great  skill  who  is  a  vertical  writer.  He  has 
heard  of  no  business  school  that  teaches  it. 


SENrOR    COMMERCIAL    DEPARTMENT    WHERE    THE    CONVENTION    WAS    HELD. 
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E.   M.   HUNTSINGER,   HARTFORD,   CONN.. 
"THE  HANDWRITING  ON  THE  WALL." 

The  Canadian  who  started  the  epidemic  in 
this  country  was  not  a  decent  penman  him- 
self, and  could  not  even'prepare  his  own 
copies.  Bankers,  insurance  men,  mer- 
chants, etc..  condemn  it;  children  of  a 
reasonable  age  in  school  write  away  from  it, 
and  we  ought  to  cry  out  against  the  wrong 
perpetrated  on  innocent  children,  many  of 
whom  will  be  unable  to  obtain  positions  in 
offices,  unless  they  learn  all  over  again. 

Of  the  17fi  publishing  houses  to  which  Mr. 
Huntsinger  wrote,  less  than  one  per  cent, 
allowed  any  vertical  writing  on  their  ac- 
count books,  and  the  voluminous  quota- 
tions from  many  of  them  showed  that  they 
were  emphatically  opposed  to  it.  We  sub- 
mit herewith  some  of  the  quotations: 

"Everybody  writes  sloping  except  one 
girl,  and  it  would  be  much  more  convenient 
if  she,  too,  would  use  the  same  style." 

"We  d()  not  employ  vertical  in  any  man- 
ner, shape,  <»r  fnrm." 

"  We  should  never  permit  any  vertical 
writing  on  our  books." 

"  All  the  clerks  in  the  counting  room 
write  the  slant  hand."  (A  firm  that  is  push- 
ing vertical  writing  for  all  tliey  are  worth.) 

"  Only  one  person  in  our  office  uses  the 
vertical  hand."  (Publisher  of  vertical 
c<ipy  books.) 

"  We  use  the  sloping  style  in  all  our  work 
in  our  offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Chi- 
cago. There  are  between  50  and  fiO  clerks  in 
our  ()ffices,  but  not  a  vertical  writer." 

"  It  is  very  rarely  that  we  have  a  com- 
munication in  vertical  hand  writing."  (Boa- 
ton  house  having  extensive  correspondence 
in  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.) 

•'  We  never  permit  any  vertical  writing  in 
our  office."  (One  of  the  largest  concerns  in 
New  York  city.) 

These  quotations  might  be  continued  in- 
definitely, but  they  would  merel\'  repeat  in 
substance  what  h-iis  been  given.  Mr.  Hunt- 
singer, at  great  expense  and  personal  sac- 
rifice, has  performed  a  real  service  to  the 
cause  of  good  writing,  and  we  imagine  that 
thousands  of  teachers  will  join  with  Palmer, 
Peirce  and  Parsons  in  thanking  him. 
Write  him  a  letter  and  tell  him  your  ex- 
periences. 

It  was  too  late  to  listen  to  the  address 
scheduled  to  be  delivered  by  Mr.  Chas.  M. 
iMiUcr.  nf  Xc-w  York;  the  session  adjourned 
at  I'JiKt. 
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The  jifteriioon  session  began  at  two  o'clock 
with  President  Shoemaker  in  the  chair  in 
the  Business  Section. 

Mr.  Geo.  P.  Lord's  paper  on  "Is  Profes- 
sional Canvassing  in  keeping  with  the  Dig- 
nity of  a  First-class  Commercial  School?" 
set  forth  his  wcU-kmtwn  views  on  the  sub- 
ject with  accustomed  vigor  and  incisive- 
ness.  He  said  that  there  are  two  classes  of 
solicitors  — those  whose  interest  ends  with 
the  enrollment  of  the  student,  and  those 
whose  interests  are  effected  by  the  quality 
of  students  obtained;  that  is.  manager, 
principal,  and  teachers.  Unless  more  than 
dignity  sulfers  from  personal  solicitation, 
soliciting  will  go  on.  However,  it  would 
not  do  to  say  that  there  should  never  l>e 
any  personal  soliciting.  A  school  manager, 
to  succeed,  must  have  a  thorough  school 
organization,  educated  teachers,  and  inti- 
nnite  knowledge  of  the  conditions  surround- 
ing him.  In  New  England,  where  people 
are  accustomed  to  pay  for  a  good  education, 
it  is  regarded  as  a  sign  of  inferiority  to  can- 
vass from  house  to  house  for  students. 
Canvassing  must  have  the  same  effect  on 
the  better  class  in  any  comuninity.  Of 
course,  if  this  better  class  is  not  sufficiently 
numerous  to  sustain  a  school,  it  may  be  ad 
visable.  where  public  school  methods  are 
loose  and  the  educational  standard  not  very 
high,  to  use  personal  solicitation  to  avoid  a 
cessation  of  business.  But,  in  his  commun- 
ity, Mr.  Lord  finds  that  without  personal 
canvassing  he  can  conduct  his  school  on  a 
higher  plan,  witli  better  tuition  rates,  a 
higher  grade  t)f  pupils,  a  better  class  of 
positions,  greater  sticcess  for  his  graduates, 
and  a  more  rennmerative  business  for  him- 
self. 

Advertisini;  in  the  newspapers,  writing 
personal  If  tters.  sending  circulars,  personal 
interviews  between  prospective  pupils  and 
the  uumagert)r  the  teachers  is  soliciting, 
l)ut.  in  New  England,  more  pr.>fital>le,  be- 
cau*^r  more  dignitied  nnd  w  wrth  \  .  than  per- 
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sonal,  house-to-honse  canvassing.  When 
soliciting  becomes  fixed  as  a  custom,  it  is 
hard  to  discontinue  it.  One  important 
school  manager  declares  that,  if  he  should 
quit  it  for  six  months,  he  should  be  com- 
pelled to  close  his  doors  for  lack  of  business. 
Under  such  conditions  the  school  is  forced 
into  an  unnatural  attitude.  It  is  made  to 
appear  under  obligations  to  the  student. 
He  expects  to  receive,  not  to  grant,  favors. 
To  secure  proper  results  in  the  school 
room,  it  is  indispensable  that  students  feel 
that  the  tuition  money  is  but  a  part  of  the 
compensation  for  the  service  received,  that 
it  does  not  discharge  the  debt  of  gratitude 
the  student  owes  to  the  scliool.  A  manager 
should  say  nothing  about  competitors  in 
talking  to  prospective  students.  Solicita- 
tion by  the  principal  disarms  him  for  dis- 
ciplinary power  in  the  school  room  and 
proper  independence  in  the  office.  For  the 
sake  of  stabilit\  but  few  changes  should  be 
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made  in  the  faculty.  Teachers  should  not 
canvass  during  vacation.  They  need  rest 
for  vigorous  work  during  the  new  term.  In 
most  instances  it  certainly  lowers,  not  only 
the  dignity,  but  also,  in  time,  the  bank 
account  of  a  school,  t(»  permit  personal  can- 
vassing. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Warr,  Moline.  III.,  then  tni.k  the 
floor.  His  address  on  "  Business  Education 
as  a  Factor  in  the  Prosperity  of  the  People." 
was  well  received.  The  teachers  showed 
their  appreciation  of  the  fraternal  interest 
that  t>rought  a  man  twelve  hundred  miles 
to  speak  to  them.  Mr.  Warr  said:  "It  is 
certain  that  the  man  who  has  succeeded, 
according  to  the  world's  interpretation  of 
success,  had  to  study  and  appU-  correct 
principles  of  business,  whether  in  a  school 
of  theory  or  in  the  school  of  experience. 
Every  man,  to  make  himself  of  highest  use, 
must  place  the  products  of  his  brain  on  the 
market.  As  a  professional  man,  he  buys 
books  and  the  services  of  others  for  the 
necessary  training  of  his  mind,  and  he  is 
endeavoring,  after  his  investment  has  been 
made  and  his  intellectual  stock  in  trade 
laid  in,  to  sell  the  services  of  his  mind  in 
the  best  market.  Life  is  thus  one  vast  com- 
mercial enterprise.  In  the  olden  time  no 
great  mental  training  was  required  to  pro- 
duce tallow  dips,  but  it  demands  financial 
giants  now  to  manage  the  Standard  Oil 
Company;  no  especial  intellectual  equip- 
ment was  needed  to  hammer  out  plows  on 
the  anvil  of  a  country  blacksmith  shop,  but 
splendid  intellectual  resources  and  admin- 
istrative capacity  to  manage  a  modern  plow 
factory.  A  good  appetite  and  strong  mus- 
cles were  formerly  the  principle  requisites 
for  successful  farming;  it  is  not  these  qual- 
ities that  today  make  millions  on  the 
l)onanza  wheat  farms  of  the  great  North- 
west. Farmers  cannot  succeed  today  with 
out  knowing  and  applying  to  their  affairs 
the  correct  principles  of  business.  Even  the 
universities,  that  sometimes  sneer  at  busi- 
ness education,  could  not  exist,  were  it  nt)t 
for  the  endowments  obtained  from  success- 
ful business  men." 

Mr.  Warr  is  a  valorous  defender  <.f  the  use 
of  the  word  "college"  as  applied  to  schools 
teaching  the  commercial  branches.  He  re- 
ferred to  Lyman  J.  Gage  as  the  product  of 
Kob't  C.  Spencer's  teaching,  and  said ;  "  For 
a  religion  that  is  exemplified  by  correct  liv- 
ing and  just  relations  to  one's  fellow  men, 
I  place  more  reliance  upon  the  teachings  of 
a  well  conducted  business  training  school 
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tliati  upon  any  regular  school  of  theology. 
I  f  every  person  should  put  to  himself  or  her- 
self, at  the  close  of  each  day,  the  question, 
"What  have  I  received  from  the  world  to- 
day, and  what  have  I  given  in  e.xchange  for 
it?"  and  should  then  refuse  to  allow  Con- 
science to  lie  satisfied  if  the  debits  and 
credits  were  not  efiual,  this  world  would  be 
immeasurealiU'  improved." 

He  believes  that  business  schools  have 
exercised  a  profound  influence  on  office 
methods,  improving,  systematizing,  and 
economizing  in  time  and  effort.  The  name 
"clerk  factory,"  as  sometimes  applied  to 
business  schools,  is  to  Mr.  Warr,  no  more 
than  to  the  late  Mr.  Packard,  a  term  of  re- 
proach. "A  good  clerk  will  become  a  good 
manager." 

"  Business  education  is  too  strongly  en- 
trenched in  thegood  opinionand  confidence 
of  the  masses  to  lie  endangered  by  the  con- 
temptuous grunt  of  the  educational  fossil, 
.ir  tiie  bigoted  criticism  of  the  ignoramus 
who  knows  everything  except  his  own 
idiocy."  Mr.  Warr's  paper  was  not  dis- 
cussed. 

Mr.  George  A.  Littlefleld.  formerly  princi- 
pal of  the  Kho<le  Island  State  Normal 
School,  but  luiw  a  practicing  lawyerof  Prov- 
idence, delivered  an  address  on  the  subject, 
"Commercial  Law,"  which  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  strongest  papers  that  has  been 
given  before  the  convention  at  any  time. 
At  its  close.  Mr.  Littlefleld  received  rounds 
of  applause  for  the  noble  sentiments  that 
he  uttered  concerning  the  study  of  law  and 
its  influence  upon  the  character  of  tlie 
young  men  and  women  who  are  now  attend- 
ing school.  He  said  that  Commercial  Law- 
is  a  broad  term,  and  always  broadening; 
that  the  word  "business"  is  badly  over- 
worketl  at  present.  If  Commercial  Law  is 
as  broad  as  the  term  "  business."  it  is  cer- 
tainly very  broad.  Incidentally.  Mr,  Little- 
field  paid  the  Bryant  &  Stratton  school, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Stowell.  a  glow- 
ing compliment.  He  said  that  he  had 
recently  examined  a  set  of  examination 
papers  from  this  school,  that  were  equal  in 
many  respects  to  those  of  a  regular  law 
school. 

Mr.  Littlefleld  condemned  some  of  our 
text-books  as  being  too  complicated  in  their 
treatment  of  the  subject  for  the  time  at  our 
disposal.  He  would  not  e.xpect  schools  to 
attempt  to  make  "  every  man  his  own  law- 
yer." He  believes  that  an  elementary 
course  in  law  is  invaluable  to  young  people 
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from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  age.  The 
great  principles  of  law  are  simple  and  few; 
the  great  task  that  engages  the  attention  of 
lawyers  is  the  application  of  those  princi- 
ples. Mr.  Littlefleld  likes  to  think  of  the 
law  as  an  immense  and  beautiful  growth. 
At  this  point  the  speaker  introduced  some 
points  in  the  study  of  law  that  he  would 
have  the  pupils  consider.  The  first  was  the 
subject  of  contracts.  He  would  teach  this 
subject  so  thoroughly  to  the  students  that 
they  would  grasp  all  the  primary  principles 
concerning  it.  In  the  application  of  law  .  he 
would  be  satisfied  to  raise  a  doubt  in  a  busi- 
ness man's  mind  concerning  the  law.  This 
would  cause  him  to  look  the  matter  up; 
people  who  make  mistakes  are  those  who 
think  they  know,  when  really  they  do  not 
know.  If  a  man  can  be  induced  to  look  the 
matter  up,  he  is  likely  to  free  himself  from 
error. 

Mr.  Littlefleld  proceeded  to  give  an  illus- 
tration of  the  various  stages  of  contracts: 
such  as  who  may  make  contracts,  what 
people  must    do  to    enter    into    them,    and 


things  that  will  vitiate  a  contract  after  it 
has  been  made.  He  gave  illustrations  of 
partnership,  corporations,  etc.  He  spoke  of 
corporations  as  being  a  fourth  person  in  a 
corporation  composed,  say,  of  three. 

Mr.  Littlefleld  closed  his  address  with  a 
magnificent  peroration,  in  which  he  placed 
the  study  of  law  upon  a  high  platie.  He 
eulogized  the  men  who  had  interpreted  the 
Constitution,  the  highest  law  of  the  land, 
and  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  those  who 
had  laid  the  foundations  of  law  in  this 
country.  They  had  builded  better  than 
the3'  knew,  and  builded  those  foundations 
so  large  and  so  deep  that  all  of  the  ever- 
changing  circumstances  that  come  up  may 
be  adapted  to  these  deathless  principles. 

.\t  four  o'clock.  Mr.  W.  X.  Ferris,  of  Big 
Rapids.  Mich.,  delivered  by  far  the  most 
stirring  addressof  the  entire  meeting,  on  the 
subject.  "  The  Moral  Side  of  Business  Train- 
ing." This  address  was  a  fitting  climax  to 
an  afternoon  of  unusual  profit  to  teachers. 
Mr.  Kerris  will  long  be  remembered  by  those 
who  heard  his  noble  words,  and  we  venture 
the  opinion  that  scores  of  teachers  will 
have  carried  to  thousands  of  young  people 
a  more  helpful  influence,  inspired  by  loftier 
motives  than  ever  before.  After  all  squab- 
bles about  subjects  and  methods  are  over 
and  gone,  the  great  fact  must  loom  large 
before  us  that  character-building  is  the 
ultimate,  the  most  exalted,  the  eternal  re- 
sult of  teaching.  All  of  the  rest  is  but  tem- 
poral and  fleeting,  merely  a  means  to  an 
end.  Mr.  Ferris'  splendid  paper  is  published 
in  full  on  another  page'. 

At  4:3(1  the  meeting  adjourned  for  the  day, 
and,  after  a  short  time  spent  socially,  the 
members  dispersed  to  prepare  for  the  recep- 
tion and  banquet. 

Triday  nfternoon 

SHORTHAND  SECTION 

The  Shorthand  Section  met  Friday  after- 
noon at  two  o'clock.  The  first  paper,  "The 
Shorthand  Curriculum:  What  Studies 
Should  It  Embrace?"  was  read  by  Mr.  T.  C. 
Strickland,  of  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  practical  papers  read 
during  the  convention. 
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DISCUSSED  Strickland's  paper. 

Mr.  Strictland  had  written  to  twenty-five 
experienced  stenographers  and  twenty-five 
business  men  in  all  lines,  covering  the  field 
from  Boston  to  New  York.  He  found  the 
concensus  of  opinion  to  be  that  the  first 
studj' should  be  by  the  teacher  in  estimat- 
ing the  aptitude  of  the  pupil  for  office  work; 
that  a  certificate  of  proficiency,  or  an  exam- 
ination in  the  ordinary  subjects  taught  in 
the  high  school  be  required  as  a  condition 
of  entrance  for  a  shorthand  course,  general 
intelligence  being  a  fundamental  require- 
ment. Says  one.  'The  English  branches 
are,  I  believe,  absolutely  essential  to  the 
equipment  of  a  first-class  stenograplier." 
Another  thinks  that  "The  foundation  of  a 
successful  and  satisfactory'  amanuensis  is  a 
good  English  education."  Another  writes, 
"The  cities  are  over  crowded  with  stenog- 
raphers who  are  only  half  educated,  and  the 
result  is  that  they  can  never  command  the 
salary  a  stenographer  should  receive.  One 
says,  '*  This  city  is  full  of  schools  that  make 
the  study  of  shorthand,  typewriting,  spell- 
ing and  correspondence  a  complete  short- 
hand course.  The  result  is  shown  by  the 
large  number  of  ungrammatical  letters  re- 
ceived here  daily.  They  come  usually 
from  smalt  lumber  dealers,  builders,  supply 
men,  etc.,  and  very  few  from  architects' 
offices.  This  goes  to  prove  that  the  better 
educated  stenographers  fill  the  higher  po- 
sitions, and  those  who  have  studied  simply 
shorthand  and  typewriting  fill  the  poorer 
places,  and  usually  get  no  farther." 

Among  the  foundation  studies  recom- 
mended by  these  practical  men  were  pen- 
manship, arithmetic,  geography,  history, 
grammar,  and  rhetoric.  The  greatest  em- 
phasis was  put  on  the  study  of  grammar. 
One  metropolitan  stenographer  says:  "  The 
men  in  tliisofiicedeal  directly  with  wealthy 
and  well  educated  people,  and  a  poorly 
worded  and  badly  punctuated  letter  might 
cost  the  firm    a  good    sized    contract.    Mr. 

,  wants  his  letters  to  leave  the  office 

in  first-class  shape,  and  he  knows  such  a 
letter  when  he  sees  it,  though,  strange  to 
say.  he  does  not  dictate  his  letters  correctly 
half  the  time.  It  is  my  duty  to  make  them 
grammatical.  If  I  hadn't  studied  grammar 
before  I  took  up  shorthand,  how  long  would 
I  hold  my  position?" 

The  fifty  writers  were  unanimous  in  say- 
ing that  the  ordinary  standards  of  spelling 
and  punctuation  arc  much  too  low.  Tench 
pupils  to  comprehend,  if  possible,  the  mat- 
ter dictated.  Let  them  become  so  familiar 
with  outline  construction  that  they  make 
outlines  automatically,  leaving  the  mind 
free  t()  follow  the  thought  of  the  speaker. 
The  questions  of  shorthand  systems  was 
not  raised,  and  speed  was  specifically  men- 
tioned by  but  one.  Neatness  and  accuracy 
were  the  fundamental  requi 
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pupils  to  leave  their  business 
knowledge  in  the  business  office,"  said  one 
writer,  certiiinly  a  significant  hint.  Nothing 
was  said  about  duplicating  processes,  card 
systems,  or  even  the  copying  press.  The 
demand  was  for  well-trained  thinkers,  for 
heads  as  well  as  hands. 

Discussion  of  Mr.  Strictland's  paper  was 
opened  by  M.  D.  Fulton,  of  Auburn,  K.  1. 
Pie  emphasized  the  importance  of  making 
men  and  \\omen  and  developing  thitiking 
hunuin  beings;  also  the  importance  of  a 
general  training  to  precede  the  shorthand 
course.  He  recommended  the  study  of 
rhetoric  as  well  as  grammar,  and  a  special 
study  of  words.  He  emphasized  the  quality 
of  loyalty  to  an  eniployer's  business  inter- 
ests. He  thought  this  could  be  taught  by 
the  teacher's  assuming  himself  to  be  the 
employer  atid  the  student  the  employee. 

Mr.  Thorp  advocated  the  use  of  the  type- 
writer in  the  public  school  as  an  aid  in 
teaching  spelling.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Port  De- 
posit, Md.,  said  that  business  men  insist 
that  stenographers  have  a  knowledge  of 
mimeographing.  He  said  that  business 
men  are  anxiously  inquiring  how  to  obtain 
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work  frdtii  stetiograpliers  who  arc  always 
lookinj^  for  three  things:  Twelve  o'clock 
A.  ?r.,  five  o'clock  H.  M.,  and  pay  day. 
Charles  T.  Piatt  and  Charles  M.  Miller  favor 
the  use  of  desks  in  the  study  of  shorthand 
hut  think  that  pupils  onght  to  be  able  to 
write  without  them. 

The  discussion  of  Mr.  Strictland's  paper 
was  followed  by  a  paper  on  "'The  Value  of 
Taking  Dictation  Directly  upon  the  Type- 
writer." This  paper,  by  Miss  Stella  Smith, 
of  the  Eagan  School  of  Business,  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  was  substituted  for  a  paper  that 
should  have  been  read  by  Mr.  William 
Billings  of  Passaic,  K.  J.  Mr.  Billings  was 
absent. 

Miss  Smith  advocated  the  giving  of  die-' 
tation  directly  on  the  typewriter  to  teach  a 
pupil  to  have  confidence  enough  to  take 
dictation  thus  in  an  office  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency. She  thought  correct  spelling  under 
such  circumstances  would  become  an  un- 
conscious act,  and  to  that  extent  a  libera- 
tion from  drudgery. 
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Miss  Smith's  excellent  paperwas  followed 
by  an  exhibition  of  Touch  Tj'pewriting  by  a 
class  of  six  students  of  the  Bryant  &  Strat- 
ton  Business  College.  Their  teaclier.  Mr. 
Kenyon,  dictated  to  them,  requesting  that 
no  one  time  them,  liecause  it  was  not  a  time 
exhibit.  He  said  that  about  thirty  minutes 
a  day  is  devoted  to  writing  directly  from 
dictation.  The  exhibition  consisted  of  three 
tests:  Direct  dictation,  copying  from 
printed  matter,  and  transcribing  shorthand 
uotes.  One  correct  copy  was  produced. 
Tlie  young  ladies  did  well  under  the  trying 
conditions  of  a  public  exhibition,  and  tlie 
large  audience  appreciated  their  efforts 
highly. 

At  ;i:3()  P.  M.  the  shorthand  section  ad- 
journed to  meet  with  the  business  section 
to  listen  to  an  address  by  Mr.  W.  N.  Ferris, 
on  "The  Moral  Side  of  Business  Training." 


Keceptioti  and  Banquet 

At  six  o'clock  P.  M.  the  parlors  of  *' The 
Eloise,"  a  spacious,  elegant  entertainment 
hall,  were  filled  with  a  happy  company  of 
teachers.  From  an  alcove  overlooking 
the  beautiful  dining  hall,  the  American 
Band  sent  forth  strains  of  inspiring 
music.  At  seven  o'clock  President  and 
Mrs.  Slutemaker  led  the  way  to  the  ban- 
quet tables.  One  hundred  and  fifty-three 
persons  were  present,  the  largest  num- 
ber that  ever  took  part  in  a  commercial 
teachers'  banquet.  After  two  hours  of  gas- 
tronomic exercise,  the  intellectual  activity 
began.  Mr.  L.  L.  Williams,  with  the  easy 
grace  that  characterizes  all  of  his  efforts, 
performed  perfectly  the  delicate  duties  of  a 
toastmaster.  Mr.  C.  C.  Beale,  of  Boston,  re- 
sponded tothetoast.  "  Round  Pegs  in  Square 
Holes."  He  did  not  attempt  to  be  humorous 
but  his  sensible,  high-minded  remarks  were 
received  with  manifest  approval.  Mr.  Geo. 
S.  Murray,  of  i\ew  York,  who  reached  the 
city  just  in  time  for  the  banquet,  expressed 
some  very  suggestive  ideas  about  orderli- 
ness on  the  topic,  "The  Cart  Before  the 
Horse."  Mr.  Murray  is  a  splendid  young 
man,  who  has  a  ver3'  promising  prospect  in 
professional  life.  Mr.  W.  H.  Shaw,  of  Toronto, 
who  should  have  spoken  next,  was  not  pres- 
ent, owing  to  an  unexpected  business  in- 
cident which  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  leave  Toronto  in  time  for  the  banquet. 
Mr.  T.  B.  Stockwell,  member  of  the  Rhode 
Island  State  Board  of  Education  spoke  next, 
and  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Aymar.  of 
Boston,  who  told    some    humorous  stories 
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and  performed  an  entertaining  pantomimic 
act.  Everybody  enjoyed  Mr.  Aymar.  Mr. 
J.  \V.  Warr,  of  MoHne,  111.,  spoke  on,  "The 
Egg  Problem."  taking  as  the  text  of  his 
sernionette,  the  question:  Why  does  a  hen 
lay  an  egg?  Mr.  Warr's  inimitable  wit  and 
sound  sense  added  scores  to  his  already 
long  list  of  admirers. 

"Address,"  i.i  the  sense  of  "manners," 
was  the  theme  of  an  address  by  Mr.  W.  N. 
Ferris,  of  Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  which  evoked 
the  heartiest  applause.  Mr.  Ferris  has  won 
the  affection  and  admiration  of  the  entire 
Eastern  Association.  We  shall  want  him 
with  us  next  year,  and  every  year.  At  eleven 
o'clock  the  assemblage  broke  up,  loud  in 
their  praise  of  the  care  and  success  with 
which  everything  had  been  arranged.  The 
credit  for  this  most  successful  banquet  be- 
longs to  Mr.  W.  H.  Scott,  and  Mr.  A.  S. 
Hubbard,  of  the  Bryant  &  Stratton  Busi- 
ness  College,  of  Providence.  In  co-opera- 
tion with  Mr.  T.  B.  Stowell.  they  attended 
to  the  planning  and  to  thedetails.  No  small 
part  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  occasion  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Association  had 
the  use  of  an  entire  building  especially 
adapted  to  meet  every  requirement  of  such 
an  event.  This  was  made  possible  through 
the  generosity  of  Mr.  Stowell,  who  person- 
ally bore  the  large  expense  required. 

Saturday  Torenoon 

BUSINESS     SECTION 

The  plan  of  the  Executive  Committee  to 
have  practical  discussions  covering  the 
principal  subjects  of  the  Business  Depart- 
ment, brought  out  a  good  attendance  Satur- 
day morning.  Mr.  Jas.  Rea  read  a  brief 
paper  on  "The  Merchandise  Account."  He 
said:  "That  to  debit  Merchandise  with  every 
thing,  including  goods  returned,  would  not 
show  correct  total  cost  of  Merchandise,  and 
to  credit  the  account  with  everything,  in 
eluding  goods  returned,  would  not  show 
what  it  has  produced.  Many  accountants 
keep  two  accounts  for  Merchandise,  a  Pur- 
chase and  a  Sales  account.  The  Purchase 
account  is  debited  with  the  invoices  of 
goods  as  thej'  arrive,  and  with  such  other 
items  effecting  the  cost  as  freight,  marine 
insurance,  duties,  warehouse  charges,  etc.. 
and  is  credited  with  goods  returned,  dis- 
counts, and  other  deductions,  the  balance 
thus  showing  the  actual  net  cost.  The  Sales 
account  is  conducted  on  the  same  principle. 
In  this  way  the  general  result  of  the  gross 
gain  is  not  altered,  the  volume  of  business 
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and  the  exact  per  cent,  of  profit  on  sales 
may  be  ascertained.  These  two  accounts 
should  be  closed  into  a  general  Merchan- 
dise account,  which,  after  inventories  are 
entered,  is  closed  as  usual.  Some  account- 
ants keep  a  Returned  Goods  journal,  and 
deduct  the  total  allowances  shown  by  it, 
from  the  sales  recorded  in  the  Sales  journal, 
before  any  posting  is  done,  posting  only  the 
net  Sales.  Purchases  are  similarly  recorded. 

Other  accountants  follow  a  method  which 
is  designed  to  show  at  any  time  the  actual 
stock  on  hand  at  cost  prices.  When  sales 
are  made,  two  sets  of  prices  are  extended  — 
one  representing  the  cost,  and  the  other  the 
selling  price  of  the  merchandise  sold.  Be- 
fore the  ledger  is  closed,  the  total  of  the 
cost  column  of  the  sales  is  carried  to  the 
debit  sitle  of  Sales  account,  and  also  to  the 
credit  side  of  Purchase  account.  The  Sales 
account,  having  been  debited  with  the  cost 
of  the  goods  sold,  and  credited  with  the 
sales,  will  exhibit  as  a  balance  the  gross 
profit.  The  Purchase  account,  having  been 
debited  with  the  cost  of  the  merchandise 
purchased,  and  credited  with  the  cost  of 
the  goods  sold,  will  exhibit  as  a  balance 
the  cost  value  of  the  merchandise  on  hand  ; 
that  is  the  inventory.  With  fixed  selling 
prices  and  discounts,  a  correct  inventory 
may  be  obtained  in  this  way,  but  with 
fluctuating  prices  and  changeable  dis- 
counts, it  is,  with  miscellaneous  merchan- 
dise, almost  impossible  to  get  correct  results. 

"The  Voucher  System,"  was  the  subject 
of  a  short,  practical  paper  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Hill 
man, of  Springfield, Mass.  He  said:  "When 
we  speak  of  'The  Voucher  System,'  we 
meati  a  system  which  provides  a  record  of 
accounts  payable,  arranged  with  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  columns  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  purchases,  to  their  proper  accounts,  a 
record  of  the  payment  of  these  accounts, 
and  some  form  of  voucher  to  accompany 
the  payment  which,  when  signed,  shall  not 
only  be  an  acknowledgement  of  payment, 
but  shall  specify  the  particular  purpose  for 
which  the  money  was  paid,  bear  the  O.  K. 
of  the  purchasing  agent,  and  be  arranged 
numerically  for  ready  reference.  In  the 
cases  of  large  concerns,  it  should  bear  the 
O.K.  of  the  i)ookkeeper  that  the  extensi(tns 
are  correct,  also  tlmse  of  the  auditor  and 
either  the  secrL't:ii-\  or  president.  Accord- 
ing to  this  svsteui.  the  Voucher  Record  is 
the  onlv  bouktluit  i.^  used  other  than  those 
(.rdiuarilv  used.  The  system  is  intended 
to  do  awav  with  the  fiecessitv  of  keeping- 
accounts  with  creditors.  It  brings  all  of  the 
outside  liabilities,  except  bonds  and  pioit. 
gages,  under  one  head, 
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We  have  several  divisions  of  The  \'<Hicher 
System,  brought  about  chiefly  by  the  dif- 
ference in  the  Vouchers.  Prominent  among 
these  is  the  one  that  gives  tlie  total  amount 
only  of  invoices  attached.  Those  who  use 
this  system  save  labor,  but  compensate  for 
it  in  postage  and  storage. 

Another  Voucher  used  by  the  majority  of 
our  railroad  companies  is  combined  with  a 
check  in  one  document.  To  my  mind  this 
style  has  many  advantages.  When  the 
voucher  is  returned,  we  have  in  one  docu- 
ment a  record  of  goods  purchased,  the  dis- 
tribution, the  time  of  purchase,  the  time 
of  payment,  and  a    receipt. 

There  is  another  system  in  wliich  a  re- 
mittance statement  takes  the  place  of  the 
voucher,  and  the  distribxition  is  made  in  a 
Cash  Journal.  Tlie  remittance  statement 
is  copied  and  no  voucher  returned  except 
the  endorsed  check. 

The  Voucher  system  facilitates  the  audit- 
ing of  accounts,  reduces  tea  minimum  the 
opportunities  for  errors,  is  the  best  safe- 
guard against  dishonesty  yet  discovered, 
and  is  sufficiently  flexible  to  admit  of  use 
in  almost  any  line  of  business.  It  is  said 
that  it  consumes  more  time  than  other  sys- 
tems, but  I  am  sure  that  its  advantages 
outweigh  any  cpnsiderations  of  additional 
expense  or  labor.  It  has  already  been 
adopted  by  the  United  States  Government, 
by  nearly  or  quite  all  railroad  and  express 
corporations,  and  by  thousands  of  private 
companies. 

This  paper  was  discussed  by  A.  \V.  Holmes, 
of  Salem,  Mass.,  and  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Rowe. 
of  Baltimore.  This  completed  the  program 
under  the  general  head,  "Bookkeeping." 
Under  the  title.  "Arithmetic,"  two  excel- 
lent papers  were  read,  accompanied  by 
blackboard  demonstrations.  Mr.  E.  C.  A. 
Becker,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  read  the  first 
paper,  on  "  Equation  of  Accounts."  Before 
preparing  his  paper,  he  had  visited  many 
large  business  houses  to  learn  their  meth- 
ods of  equating  accounts.  He  found  no 
uniformity,  and  but  little  of  such  equating 
as  the  school  books  give.  One  firm,  by 
"Equation  of  Accounts."  meant  adding  in- 
terest on  overdue  amounts.  True  equation 
is  used  comparatively  little.  Mr.  Becker,  in 
a  careful  and  detailed  manner,  explained 
and  denwmstrated  the  "product  method," 
which  he  prefers. 

The  second  paper  was  on,  "  Interest."  It 
was  prepared  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Cole,  of  Fitch- 
burg.  Mass.  Mr.  Cole  does  not  believe  in 
spectacular  methods,  and    he  dislikes  the 
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phrase.  "  Lightning  Calculator."  He  wants 
his  pupils  to  reason,  and  to  learn  to  use  one 
method  thoroughly.  Having  explained  how 
to  multiply  and  divide  by  ten  and  its  mul- 
tiples, he  explains  what  is  meant  b\'  six  per 
cent,  per  annum.  He  then  prepares  the 
following  equations. 

$1  (K)  earns  He  in  m)  days 

1  00        "        Ic  in    (Wdays 

7  00        "        7c  in    IMtdays 

This  demonstrates  the  reason  for  pointing 

oflf  two   places   in   the   principal   to  get  the 

interest  at  six  per  cent,  for  sixty  days.     He 

then     prepares     the    following    diagram    to 

show  how  long  it  takes  any  sum  at  six  per 

cent,  to  doul)le  itself,  to  earn  ten  percent.. 

one  per  cent.,  or  one-tenth  of  one  percent.: 


2    2 


The  following  table  gives  the  correspond- 
ing results  at  the  indicated  rates: 

Ratf-  Km  IIS  10'  peirent.       Ill  p<Tctnt.         I  p.-r  cPiit. 

4  per  cent.      !»00<)days  itOO  days  IK)  days 

4^^     "  S0(M)    "  SOO    "  SO    " 


7'J(X) 


7'JO 


(=5  percent,   plus  1-10  of  itself ) 
fiOOO    "  tiOOdays         fiO    " 

4.S00    *'  4S0    •'  48    " 

4.^00    "  TiO    "  45    " 


4(HKi 
3600 


400 

;iGO 


40     " 
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Mr.  Cole  would  have  each  student  con- 
struct a  diagram,  and  practice  on  the  best 
way  of  dividing  up  the  days  into  convenient 
divisions  of  say.  6000,  or  600,  or  HO  days,  when 
the  rate  is  six  per  cent.  He  does  not  believe 
in  long,  Iiard  tests,  for  a  good  teacher  knows 
what  his  pupils  can  do,  without  using  them. 
He  grades  problems  .so  that  each  one  in  the 
class  may  be  kept  busy.  He  believes  in  the 
use  of  one  method  only,  because  he  believes 
that  a  student  should  learn  one  thing  so 
thoroughly  that  it  becomes  automatic.  He 
thinks  that  there  is  another  sense  in  which 
we  need  to  teach  interest  and  we  shall  all 
agree  with  hiuK 

Following  the  papers  on  "Arithmetic," 
were  two  talks  on  "  Penmanship."  The  first 
was  given  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Glick,  on  '■  Letters," 
and  the  second  by  Mr.  T.  Courtney,  on 
"  Figures."  He  is  skillful,  practical,  and 
speaks  with  ease.  Mr.  Courtney  analyzed 
the  figures,  giving  his  method  of  teaching 
them.  He  uses  cross-ruled  paper  to  assist 
in  obtaining  accuracy  and  small  forms. 
Papers  that  were  to  have  been  read  by  Mr. 
J.  P.  Byrne  and  H.  G.  Healey  were  put  over 
until  afternoon. 

THE  SHORTHAND  SECTION 
"The  Phonograph  for  Dictation  Work" 
by  Mr.  B.  J.  Griflfin.  of  Springfield.  Mass., 
was  the  opening  exercise.  Mr.  Griffin  said 
that  it  is  irksome  to  dictate  over  and  over 
again  the  same  material,  no  matter  how 
valuable  it  may  be,  and  we  sometimes  use 
material  not  the  best,  for  the  sake  of  a 
change.  The  phonograph  never  becomes 
tirerl,  doesn't  vary  in  speed,  isn't  detracted 
by  visitors.  After  dictating  into  the  pho- 
nograph at  the  desired  speed,  the  class  can 
be  called,  the  current  turned  on,  and  the 
teacher  may  give  his  attention  to  the 
pupils'  writing.  Easy  words  may  be  ar- 
ranged into  sentences  early  in  the  course, 
and  the  phonograph  may  dictate  these 
over  and  over  again  until  the  pupil  has 
learned  to  write  them  at  the  desired  rate. 

Mr.  Griffin  doesn't  think  it  well  to  use  the 
phonograph  for  new  matter.  It  is  possible 
that  it  may  l>e  used  in  dictating  to  pupils 
at  the  typewriters,  but  here  the  tubes  and 
not  the  horn  must  lie  used.  Some  pupils 
object  to  the  use  of  tubes  because  others 
have  used  them.  Extra  ear  pieces  might 
be  used  to  overcome  this  difficulty.  The 
phonograph  requires  great  care,  both  in 
making  records  and  during  operation, 
while  it  is  so  delicate  that  it  is  easily  in- 
jured.   Its  use  is  still  experimental. 
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Mr.  Griffin  was  followed  l>y  Mr.  A.  S. 
Heaney,  of  the  Rliode  Island  Coiniiiercial 
School.  Mr.  Heaney  made  a  very  practical 
address,  characteristic  of  the  man  and  his 
methods.  He  holds  that  in  a  business 
training  school,  in  view  of  the  material  we 
get,  and  the  brevity  of  the  course,  the 
English  teaching  must  be  the  work  of  a 
carpenter,  not  of  an  architect.  Attention  to 
apparently  trivial  things  is  indispensable. 

Dictiona^ry  work  and  grammar  work  are 
necessary.  The  more  advanced  work,  the 
sphere  of  the  architect,  lies  in  rhetoric,  for 
which  ^ve  do  not  have  time. 

Mr.  \V.  J.  Kinsley,  of  New  York  City,  left 
his  work  as  a  hand  writing  expert,  on  the 
Rice  murder  case,  and  went  to  Providence 
to  tell  teachers  "What  an  Amanuensis 
Should  be  Able  to  Do  Upon  Rntering  an 
Office."  His  paper  consisted  largely  of 
Shakesperian  quotations  and  Hibernian 
Classics,  interspersed  with  a  graphic  ac- 
count of  his  trials  and  tribulations  with  the 
would-l)e  typewriter  girl  who  thought  that 
"  Woonsocket  "  was  "  Woudn't  Socket ;  " 
that  critiztini  was  the  classical  way  of 
putting  criticism,  and  that  "  anonymous- 
ly agreed"  was  sufficiently  accurate  for 
"unanimously  agreed."  Our  good-hearted 
friend  simply  couldn't  put  up  with  inability 
to  wrap  a  newspaper,  to  use  the  postal 
scales,  to  attach  enclosures  to  letters  men- 
tioning them,  to  write  the  form  of  saluta- 
tion that  was  dictated,  to  paste  newspaper 
clippings  in  a  scrapbook,  to  address  indi- 
viduals in  a  corporation  without  troubling 
the  corporation  officials  to  read  the  letters, 
etc.  Mr.  Kinsley  thinks  that  an  amanuen- 
sis should  know  the  rudiments  of  English 
grammar;  spelling,  including  proper  names; 
punctuation  and  capitalization;  letter  writ- 
ing; at  least  rudimentary  geography; 
mechanism  of  the  machine  sufficiently  not 
to  injure  it;  how  to  file  letters  and  use  the 
mimieograph;  how  to  write  a  fair  business 
hand;  how  to  write  and  read  shorthand, 
any  system— at  fifty  words  a  minute;  how 
to  write  on  the  typewriter,  —  some  one  ma- 
chine—at ten  words  a  minute;  how  to  ex- 
ercise tact  and  common  sense.  The  ready 
wit,  the  frank  and  kindly  manner  of  this 
genial  man  have  won  for  him  a  host  of 
friends,  who  always  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
hearing  him  speak. 

"Should  Bookkeeping  be  an  Elective 
Study  in  the  Shorthand  Course T-*"  was  the 
subject  of  a  vigorous,  terse  address  by  Mr. 
Chas.  M.  Miller,  of  New  York.  He  held  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  taken  while  students  are 
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taking  shorthand.  A  vote  showed  that  the 
teachers  present  believed  that  it  ought  to 
be  studied,  but  that  it  should  be  taken  be- 
fore shorthand  study  is  begun. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Tibbetts,  of  Hope  High 
School,  Providence,  prepared  a  lirief, 
pointed  paperon  "Touch  Typewriting,"  and 
Mr.  Thos.  P.  Scully,  of  Boston,  read  it.  He 
said,  in  part,  "  Begin  with  the  Touch  method 
at  once.  Do  not  allow  your  pupils  to  see  the 
characters  on  the  machine.  I  merely  tell 
each  pupil  that' the  little  finger  of  the  left 
hand  is  over  the  letter  "(J."  and  the  little 
finger  of  the  right  hand  is  over  the  letter 
"P;"  that  he  is  to  use  the  first  finger  of 
each  hand  upon  the  two  inside  keys,  and 
not  to  move  his  hand  from  this  position. 
The  exercises  do  the  rest.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  the  keys  of  a  piano  lettered. 
Why  those  of  the  typewriter?  I  use  blank 
cushion  covers  on  all  keys  and  find  that 
they  are  far  more  satisfactory  than  any- 
thing else.  Copy  holders  of  some  kind 
should  be  used.  The  lifting  of  the  carriage 
should  not  be  allowed.  The  pupil  should 
learn  that  lifting  the  carriage  loses  time 
and  therefore  reduces  his  market  valne. 
Erasers  should  not  be  allowed  in  the  type- 
writing room.  Exercises  for  practice  should 
be  so  arranged  as  to  take  one  row  of  keys 
for  each  lesson.  The  work  of  transcribing 
shorthand  notes  shoidd  begin  just  as  soon 
as  the  pupil  has  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
key-board.  Insist  on  correctness,  but  say 
nothing  about  speed.  Correct  all  exercises 
and  letters,  and  have  them  re-written  until 
they  are  perfectly  written.  Pupils  should 
be  taught  to  read  through  transcripts;  cor- 
rect, if  necessary;  re-write,  and  hand  them 
to  the  dictator  in  perfect  form.  Never  tell  a 
pupil  how  to  spell  a  word,  or  the  meaning 
of  a  word,  but  make  him  consult  his  dic- 
tionary. Discussions  on  each  of  these 
papers  w^ere  lively  and  practical. 
Saturday  Afternoon 

BUSINESS  SECTION 

A  1:30  o'clock  the  afternoon  session  was 
called  to  order  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Clark,  of  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  read  the  most  practical  paper, 
from  the  business  manager's  point  of  view, 
that  was  presented  at  the  convention.  The 
subject  was  "The  Card  System  and  its 
Uses."  We  shall  publish  it  in  full  in  our 
June  number. 

J.  P.  Byrne,  of  the  Brooklyn  Commercial 
High  School,  read  a  very  suggestive  and 
thorough  paper  on  the  subject,  "  The  Busi. 
ness  School  I,ibrar3'  and  General  Reading." 
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He  said  that  breadth  of  culture  and  wide 
discrimination  come  of  varied  intelligence, 
and  varied  intelligence  does  not  lie  between 
the  covers  of  one  formal  text-book.  In  1>oth 
colleges  and  secondary  schools  the  library 
has  become  more  and  more  the  center  of 
mental  life.  The  business  world  is  demand- 
ing more  general  intelligence,  and  is  will- 
ing to  pay  for  it.  A  library  for  a  business 
school  should  contain  general  reference 
works;  books  on  money,  banking,  insur- 
ance, transportation,  corporations,  business 
law,  etc.;  publications  on  manufactories, 
agriculture,  mining,  etc.;  geographical 
treatises;  government  publications  treat- 
ing of  commerce;  some  books  on  general 
English  literature, and  current  publications 
of  both  a  general  and  a  trade  character. 
The  library  makes  possible  a  wider  prepa- 
ration for  school  work;  it  is  often  the  key  to 
an  otherwise  dull  intellect;  it  presents  a 
field  for  cultivating  the  general  mental 
growth  of  pupils  who  are  but  a  short  time 
witli  us.  Much  broader  views  may  be  ob- 
tained when  special  or  even  general  sub- 
jects are  followed  up  by  library  work  in 
special  books  or  in  the  current  literature  of 
the  subject  in  hand.  Banking.  Transporta- 
tion, every  phase  of  Manufacture  and  Trade 
have  their  special  journals,  and  general 
current  literature  abounds  with  material 
having  a  commercial  significance.  Mr. 
Byrne  referred  to  the  use  of  these  advan- 
tages by  students  of  the  Brooklyn  Commer- 
cial High  School,  mentioning  particularly* 
Mr.  A.  R.  Kip,  and  his  bookkeeping  work. 
He  is  sure— and  every  experienced  teacher 
will  agree  with  him— that  pupils  need  only 
suggestions  from  an  enthusiastic  teacher, 
and  they  will  gladly  do  supplementary 
reading  along  the  special  line  of  their  work. 
The  commercial  teacher  should  co-operate 
with  the  city  librarian.  It  will  l)e  to  the 
utmost  advantage  of  his  pupils.  Librar- 
ians will  accept  suggestions  as  to  books 
that  ought  to  be  purchased  for  the  library, 
and  will  often  make  special  arrangements 
to  collect  all  of  the  books  of  the  institution 
bearing  on  some  special  subject,  and  put 
them  in  an  available  place  for  pupils  to 
consult.  The  development  of  the  library 
habit,  ttf  the  spirit  of  investigation,  is  the 
ultimate  and  most  valuable  purpose  of  this 
supplementary  work,  for  it  is  what  a  pupil 
does  for  himself  that  is  of  lasting  value. 

Mr.  Byrne  was  followed  by  Mr.  H.  G. 
Healey,  of  New  York  City,  with  a  splendid 
paper  on  "  The  Man  Side  of  Business  Men," 
It  glowed  with  the  fervor  of  a  character 
builder.  The  following  excerpts  inade- 
quately suggest  the  intense  earnestness 
and  lofty  purpose  of  Mr.  Healey: 
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"There  seems  to  be  a  spirit  of  unrest  in 
our  profession,  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
with  our  results.  This  feeling  is  accompan- 
ied by  a  sense  of  our  duty  as  developers  of 
character.  The  earnest  teacher  knows  that 
in  successful  teaching  more  depends  on  his 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  student 
than  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
The  formation  of  character  is  of  greater 
worth  than  the  possession  of  knowledge. 
Knowledge  without  character  is  a  power  for 
evil  which  will  surely  bring  ruin.  Human 
nature  and  temperament  are  like  the  con- 
stant in  mathematics,  the  keynote  in  a 
tune;  they  run  as  warp  through  every 
thought  and  act  and  habit.  Consciously  or 
unconsciously,  skillfully,  or  unskillfuUy, 
every  day,  every  hour,  and  every  minute 
we  are  influencing  the  character  of  the 
students  under  our  control,  and  to  this  ex- 
tent we  are  instrumental  in  affecting  their 
destiny.  The  High  School  teacher  fits  his 
pupils  for  college,  the  college  professor  pre- 
pares them  for  special  schools,  but  the  com- 
mercial teacher  knows  that  when  they  leave 
him  their  school  days  are  over.  In  trying 
to  do  the  work  of  this  high  station,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  an  indirect  suggestion 
is  better  than  a  direct  one;  that  a  look,  an 
act,  a  habit,  a  story,  may  impress  upon  an 
observant  student  a  truth  or  moral,  when 
he  would  not  heed  it  if  told  in  words.  The 
teacher  should  seek  to  embody  in  himself 
those  characteristics  which  he  considers 
necessary  to  the  make-up  of  a  man.  "  What- 
soever things  are  true,  whatsoever  things 
are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just, 
"whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever 
things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of 
good  report,  if  tliere  be  any  virtue,  and  if 
there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things. 
For  this  work,  no  general  or  special  direc- 
tion can  be  laid  down,  as  each  teacher  must 
be  a  law  unto  himself  and  his  pupils  in 
these  matters. 

"  Our  goal  is  success,  success  means  char" 
acter;  success  means  happiness:  success 
means  the  best  use  of  our  talents;  success 
means  sacrifice,  — sacrifice  of  caprice  for 
capacity,  of  leisure  for  labor,  of  dissipation 
for  discipline,  of  sham  for  sincerity;  of 
pleasure  for  purpose.  We  must  not  shirk 
our  duty,  nor  suppose  that  some  one  before 
us  has,  or  that  some  one  after  us  will,  sow 
the  seed  or  water  the  tender  plant,  which 
ma3'  already  have  taken  root.  We  are 
changing  the  course,  not  of  a  great  river, 
but  of  a  little  brook.  We  should  first  teach 
our  pupils  self-control.  If  one  is  master  of 
himself,  he  is  generally  master  of  any  situ- 
ation. He  is  able  to  curb  his  passions,  to 
make  the  best  of  tiie  worst,  and  to  find  in 
every  incident  a  new  rung  in  the  ladder  on 
which  he  climbs  from  darkness  into  light 
and  from  defeat  unto  victory.  Teach  your 
pupil  to  be  true  to  himself,  true  to  his  ideals, 
true  to  his  principles,  true  to  his  convict- 
ions, true  to  his  purpose.  Teach  him  to  re- 
spect his  own  ideas,  and  to  have  confidence 
in  his  own  worth  and  ability.  Teach  him 
not  to  stifle  an  inward  aspiration,  if  it  can 
be  followed  to  perfection;  that  work  is 
a  natural  law;  that  everything  works, 
from  the  holy  angels  singing  "  Ho- 
sanna  in  the  Highest,"  down  to  the 
animalculEe  that  play  in  a  drop  of  water; 
that  out  of  work  cotne  life  and  strength  and 
growth, and  even  genius  and  virtue.  Teacli 
him  not  to  live  for  himself  alone;  that  to 
be  helpful,  warm-hearted,  kind,  courteous, 
cheerful,  will  insure  him  not  only  success 
but  happiness." 

After  the  reading  of  Mr.  Healey's  paper  the 
members  prepared  to  meet  with  the  short- 
hand teachers  in  joint  business  session. 


THE   SHOKTHANU  ■■SECTION 

The  Shorthand  Section  met  rather  late, 
with  Mr.  Byron  Horton  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
C.  C.  Dexter,  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  who  was  to 
have  read  a  paper,  was  absent,  as  was  also 
Mr.  Frank  Rutherford,  of  New  York,  who 
was  to  have  followed  Mr.  Dexter.  Mr. 
Kutherft>rd's  paper  was  read  \>y  Mr.  Holmes, 
of    the    Remington    Typewriter    Company. 

An  effort  was  made  to  commit  this  Section 
to  an  "  official  organ,"  but  the  teachers  very 
sensibly  disapproved  the  plan.  At  H-.'M 
o'clock,  the  Section  adjourned  to  meet  in 
joint  session  with  the  Business  Section,  for 
the  transaction  of  business. 

BU.SINESS  MEETING 

Nearly  half  of  the  teachers  had  left  the 
city  when  the  business  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  President  Shoemaker.  The  time 
of  holding  the  business  meeting  should  be 
changed  so  that  all  members  could  take 
part  in  it. 

The  several  reports  were  very  satisfac 
tory.  The  treasury  shows  a  substantia 
balance,  thanks  to  the  energy  of  the  treas 
urer,  M.  D.  Fulton,  who  is  a  veritable  little 
human  dynamo  of  activity.  The  member 
ship  is  now  about  210,  the  Membership  C 
mittee  having  recommended  H3  new  names 
which  were  affirmatively  voted  on. 

President  Shoemaker  asked  for  the  pleas 
ure  of  the  members  as  to  methods  of  nom 
nating  and  electing  officers.  It  was  voted 
not  to  nominate  by  committee,  as  hereto 
fore,  an  eminently  satisfactory  change 
Mr.  C.  C.  Beale  nominated  Mr.  Horace  G 
Healey;  Mr.  J.  P.  Byrne  nominated  Mr.  E.  E 
Gaylord;  Mr.  E.  M.  Huntsinger  nominated 
Mr.  T.  B.  Stowell.  The  last  nomination 
created  a  furoreof  applause,  and  Mr.  Stowell 
would  have  been  elected  unanimously  if 
Mr.  Stowell  — the  nominations  having  been 
closed  —  had  not  declined  election.  Mr. 
Stowell's  royal  hospitality  has  endeared 
him  to  a  host  of  new  friends,  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  general  regret  that  they  could  not 
be  permitted  to  indicate  in  this  way  their 
high  regard  for  him.  There  being  but  two 
nominees  left,  and  they  life-long  friends, 
who,  during  the  convention,  had  been 
quietly  working  for  each  other.  The  situ- 
ation was  an  embarassing  one  until  Mr. 
Healey,  with  unexampled  generosity  arose 
and  withdrew  his  name,  in  favor  of  his  old 
friend.  Mr.  Gaylord  was  then  elected 
unanimously,  after  a  complimentary  vote 
to  Mr.  Healey.  Miss  Cora  Burbank,  of  Bos- 
ton, Mr.  F.   B.  Moore,  of  Trenton,  and   Mr. 


W.  B.  Sherman,  of  Providence,  were  elected 
Vice  Presidents.  The  former  efficient  Sec- 
retary, Mr.  A.  S.  Heaney,  was  re-elected,  as 
was  also  the  former  Treasurer,  Mr.  M.  D. 
Fulton.  • 

Invitations  for  the  next  meeting  were 
received  from  the  Packard  Commercial 
School,  New  York,  and  from  Temple  Col- 
lege, Philadelphia.  Mr.  E.  M.  Hull,  the 
gracious  principal  of  the  Commercial  De- 
partment of  Temple  College,  presented  such 
an  array  of  incentives  to  go  to  Philadelphia 
that  that  city  was  chosen  almost  unani- 
mously. 

The  Providence  meeting  was  a  record- 
breaker  in  every  way,  and  it  will  require 
energetic,  faithful  effort  to  make  future 
meetings  equal  it,  although  we  believe  that 
the  ultimate  magnitude  and  importanceof 
the  organization  is  no  more  than  suggested 
by  the  size  of  its  present  enrollment. 
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Cbc  moral  Side  of  Business 
Crainina 

W.  N.  FERRIS,  RIG    RAPIDS,  MICH. 

(Read  before  the  E.C.T.  A.,  Providence,  R.  I.) 
The  subject,  "  The  Moral  Side  of  Business 
Training"  implies  that  business  training 
has  more  than  one  side.  This  is  an  unfor- 
tunate implication.  For  hundreds  of  years, 
perhaps  thousands  of  years,  the  unity  of 
life  has  been  ignored.  Hence,  it  has  been 
assumed  that  there  is  a  religious  life  apart 
from  the  life  that  deals  with  the  getting  of 
bread  and  butter,  clothing  and  shelter.  Even 
at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century, 
we  hear  men  and  women  remark  that  "  Mr. 
.Jones  got  religion  last  night,"  or  "Mrs. 
Smith  has  back-slidden."  This  idea  has 
been  emphasized  by  the  churches.  Services 
are  held  once  or  twice  a  week.  These 
services  are  supposed  to  deal  e-xclusively 
with  religious  matters.  In  the  home  the 
same  notion  prevails.  So  long  as  an  attempt 
is  made  to  divorce  man's  religious  life  from 
his  essential  life,  religion  will  retain  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  superstition,  and  pro- 
duce little  fruitage.  Every  normal  man  is 
religious,  that  is  to  say  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  within  him.  To  objectify  this  king- 
dom, is  to  recognize  the  brotherhood  of  man 
and  the  fatherhood  of  God. 

MORALS    GROW    OUT    OF    SOCIAIj    RELATIONS 

The  so-called  teaching  of  morals  in  the 
school,  in  the  church,  in  the  home,  in  society, 
and  in  the  state,  einph.asizes  the  notion  that 
man  has  a  moral  life  apart  from  his  essential 
every  day  life.  As  a  consequence,  abstract 
moral  precepts  are  taught,  e.xereises  are  set 
apart  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  morals. 
No  doubt,  a  little  something  is  accomplished 
by  this  method.  The  method,  however,  is- 
not  sound  pedagogically  nor  is  it  any  longer 
worthy  of  any  special  consideration.  The 
same  criticism  holds  true  with  reference  to 
the  moral  side  of  business  training.  It  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  show  how 
moral  training  can  be  engrafted  upon  busi- 
ness training.  Morals  grow  out  of  social 
relations.  Whenever  two  or  more  human 
beings  attempt  to  live  a  related  life,  morals 
are  involved.  Robinson  Crusoe  found  it 
difficult  to  live  either  a  moral  or  an  immoral 
life.  For  him,  the  ten  commandments  had 
very  little  signiticance,  because  they  were 
given,  not  to  an  isolated  man,  but  to  a  social 
man,  a  man  living  with  other  men.  Robin- 
son Crusoe  resumed  his  social  life  when  he 
found  his  man,  Friday,  and,  at  that  moment, 
most  of  the  ten  commandments  came  into 
i[iii]iediak'  force. 
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THE    MORAL  ELEMENT  IS  INSEPERABLE 
FROM   A   BUSINESS   LIFE 

I  shall  occasionally  use  the  term  Moral 
side  of  business  training,  because  the  term 
occurs  in  the  subject  assigned  lue.  I  shall 
always  ruean  the  moral  factor  or  the  moral 
element  in  a  business  training. 

The  object  of  business  training  is  to  prepare 
men  and  women  for  a  business  life,  and  a 
business  life  cannot  be  pursued  on  the  Rob- 
inson Crusoe  plan.  It  involves  the  life  and 
welfare  of  men  working  together.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  left  to  a  business  college  to  decide 
whether  the  moral  element  shall  or  shall  not 
enter  into  business  training.  This  element 
is  iniiep(n'ahle  from  a  business  life.  Every 
course  of  business  training  involves  the 
training  of  men  and  women  organized  into 
a  social  unit  called  the  school.  This  social 
unit  is  either  moral  or  immoral,  some  of 
the  time,  perhaps  most  of  the  time,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  time  this  life  is 
unmoral.  .Just  a  word  about  unmoral  acts. 
Whether  a  student  goes  down  the  right 
aisle  or  down  the  left  aisle  to  his  class  is 
neither  moral  nor  immoral,  provided  in 
so  doing  he  has  violated  no  school  or 
social  regulation.  His  conduct  is  unmoral. 
Whether  he  employs  vertical  or  slant  writ- 
ing, whether  he  uses  a  sleel  pen  or  a  gold 
pen,  whether  he  parts  his  hair  in  the  middle 
or  on  the  side,  are  not  acts  that  can  be 
classed  as  ruoral  or  immoral.  They  are  un- 
moral acts.  It  is  my  purpose  to  examine 
as  best  I  can,  the  moral  factor  in  this  course 
of  business  training. 

Business  training  with  an  immoral  side, 
or  immoral  factor,  is  self  destructive.  A 
course  of  business  training  with  a  moral 
side,  or  with  a  moral  factor,  is  self-preserv- 
ing, self  perpetuating. 

BUSINESS    USAGES    INVOLVE    QUESTIONS    OF 
RIGHT   AND    WRONG 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  business 
college  had  its  origin  in  the  demands  of  the 
business  world.  The  business  world  askeil 
for  helpers  who  could  make  arithmetical  com- 
putations with  accuracy  and  dispatch,  who 
could  make  a  history  of  accounts  with  accur- 
acy, rapidity,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure 
econoiuy  in  interpreting  said  history.  The 
business  world  is  beginning  to  demand  some- 
thing more  of  the  business  college  graduate. 
It  is  asking  that  the  business  college  grad- 
uate be  able  to  pass  from  the  making  of 
mere  records  to  the  transacting  of  business. 
In  other  words,  it  is  asking  that  the  gradu- 
ate become  a  business  man. 

In  his  attempt  to  master  pure  arithmetic, 
he  does  not  encounter  the  element  of  mor- 
ality. The  fundamental  processes  of  addi- 
tion, subtraction,  multiplication  and  division 
do  not  involve  social  relations.  Unless  he 
is  obtuse,  he  will  recognize  the  moral  factor 
in  applied  arithmetic.  In  applied  arith- 
metic, he  is  (ibliged  to  become  familiar  with 
business  usages.  These  business  usages  in- 
involve  questions  of  right  and  wrong.  To 
what  extent  these  usages  can  be  prolitably 
discussed  in  class  work,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
say  at  this  time.  The  wise  teacher  will, 
however,  call  attention  to  the  moral  factor. 
He  will  suggest  that  the  student  scrutinize 
every  business  usage.  Profit  and  loss,  com- 
mission, trade  discount,  insurance,  taxes, 
duties  and  customs,  stocks,  interest,  bank 
discount  and  partnership  are  phases  of  ap- 
plied arithmetic  affecting  human  relations. 
For  example,  it  would  be  difficult  to  teach 
successfully  the  subject  of  stocks  and  bonds 
wichout  touching  upon  what  is  termed  water- 
ing of  stock  and  stock  gambling.  While  the 
teacher  may  avoid  dogmatizing  upon  this 
subject  he  cannot  avoid  some  of  the  ethical 


£oa«iderations  involved  in  the  conduct  of  a 
stock  speculator.  He  will  call  his  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  a  human  world  the  ac(|ui- 
sition  of  wealth  ought  to  have  some  quanti- 
tative relation  to  service  rendered.  The 
acquisition  of  wealth  ought  not  to  depend 
upon    the  influence  of    mercenary   motives. 

DEBIT  AND  IREDIT    INVOLVE  EXACT  EQUITY 

In  teaching  the  different  applications  of 
bookkeeiiing,  questions  of  morals  constantly 
arise.  The  bearing  of  the  teacher  can  be 
made  to  permeate  the  life  of  the  student. 
If,  in  the  teaching  of  bookkeejiing,  the  in- 
structor takes  special  |iains  to  commend 
illustrations  of  co  umercial  shrewdness  and 
cunning,  he  will  utterly  fail  in  awakening 
moral  responsibility.  Theoretically,  the 
principles  of  debit  and  credit  involve  exact 
e(|uity.  The  eleiuent  of  loss  and  gain  will 
nresent  itself  daily.  If  the  transactions 
clearly  illustrate  the  laws  of  compensation, 
only  wholesome  results  will  follow.  Not  a 
few  commercial  teachers  are  saturated  with 
the  spirit  of  modern  commercialism,  and 
modern  commercialism  is  only  a  new  name 
tor  a  form  of  slavery  that  is  more  destruct- 
ive to  the  individual  than  ever  was  the 
slavery  endured  by  the  .\merican  negro. 
Every  teacher  of   bookkeeping  has  come  in 
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contact  with  the  student  who  from  day  to 
day  incorporates  dishonesty  into  his  proof 
sheets,  or  who  in  "  actual  business  practice  " 
prides  hiiiiself  upon  his  ability  to  embarrass 
financially  the  college  bank,  or  to  ruin  finan- 
cially some  firm  in  the  business  circle,  or  to 
take  a  technical  legal  advantage  of  a  com- 
mercial brother.  ( )ccassionally  some  one  of 
these  phases  of  conduct  is  actually  com- 
mended by  the  teacher  under  the  pretence 
that  the  student  will  need  this  practice  in 
order  to  better  meet  the  exigencies  arising  in 
actual  business  life.  This  kind  of  commer- 
cial training  cannot  be  too  severely  con- 
demned. Let  the  business  educator  who 
questions  this  condemnation,  read  and  pon- 
der over  the  ethical  features  of  bookkeeping 
as  expounded  by  Ira  Mahew. 

In  the  teaching  of  commercial  law,  ques- 
tions of  equity  constitute  the  backbone  of 
the  entire  subject.  If  the  spirit  of  the 
modern  heartless  attorney  permeates  the 
instruction,  the  pupil  will  discover  new- 
means  for  getting  to  the  front  without  so 
much  as  making  an  appeal  to  conscience. 
It  is  true  that  Emerson  is  correct  in  saying 
that,  "  imbecility  is  the  key  to  all  ages."  It 
is  not,  however,  tlie  highest  fuuctiim  of  law 


to  enable  attorneys  to  take  advantage  of  the 
masses.  If  every  student  could  be  made  to 
appreciate  the  attitude  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
toward  the  functions  of  law,  the  business 
college  graduate  would  be  inspired  to  use 
every  effort  in  his  power  to  promote  com- 
mercial  justice. 

A    NEW    AGE    COMING 

If  the  business  educator  is  fortunate 
enough  to  have  the  subject  of  Economics 
in  his  commercial  course,  he  will  have  occa- 
sion to  deal  with  those  relations  that  are 
fundamental  in  every  form  of  national  mor- 
ality. .John  Ruskin  and  Edward  Carpen- 
ter of  England,  (Tcorge  Herron  and  his 
followers  in  America  have  done  much  to 
give  the  world  a  revolutionary  form  of 
economics.  So  long  as  men  are  taught  to 
deny  their  fellowmen  free  access  to  the 
world's  natural  resources  there  can  be  little 
progress  in  national  morals.  .Just  at  present 
the  evolution  of  economics  indicates  clearlv 
that  there  is  a  new  age  coming,  an  age  in 
which  men  shall  not  be  owned,  an  age  in 
which  men  shall  be  free,  an  age  in  which 
men  shall  realize  the  joy  that  comes  from  hav- 
ing (iH  of  the  products  of  their  own  labor.  At 
present  the  larger  part  of  their  products  is 
appropriated  under  the  sanction  of  the  laws 
favoring  individualism.  I  am  aware  that 
this  view  is  considered  in  many  |iarts  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  rank  heresy. 

A    BUSINESS   LETTER   IS    AN    INDEX    OF 
CHARACTER 

In  Business  Correspondence,  the  thorough- 
going business  educator  has  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  teaching  ethics.  The  spon- 
taneous expression  of  a  business  man's 
thought  in  a  letter  is  not  infrequently  the 
moral  index  to  the  writer's  character.  The 
business  man  who  always  conveys  in  his 
written  communications  the  spirit  of  brother- 
hood, consecrates,  in  no  small  way,  business 
life.  As  a  rule,  the  exacting,  domineering 
and  tyrannical  business  man  always  reveals 
himself  in  his  correspondence.  As  yet, 
there  is  not  a  text-book  in  Business  Corre- 
B])ondence  that  fully  and  freely  brings  out 
the  ethical  side  of  business  corresi)Ondence. 
Every  week  there  are  letters  sent  out  by  our 
great  business  houses  that  express  magnani- 
mity, kindness,  and  a  fraternal  feeling.  The 
teacher  who  believes  in  the  moral  side  of 
business  training  should  exercise  the  utmost 
care  in  selecting  model  letters.  As  yet, 
literature  does  not  recognize  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  business  world  as  literature.  1 
believe  that  the  business  moral  enthusiast 
will  yet  be  found  who  will  triumphantly 
gather  together  the  best  forms,  and  the  best 
expressions  that  have  been  sent  forth  by  the 
business  world.  When  the  business  college 
young  men  and  young  women  of  this  coun- 
try are  saturated  with  these  models  they  will 
find  in  their  businesss  communications  with 
their  fellowmen  a  mighty  power  for  good. 
I  am  the  last  man  to  suggest  moralizing  in 
connection  with  this  work.  The  deserving 
student  will  never  fail  to  recognize  the 
beauty  of  justice,  and  the  transcendent  love- 
liness  of  practical  kindness. 

The  moral  element  involved  in  teaching 
rapid  calculations,  penmanship  and  spelling 
is  of  minor  importance.  The  other  features 
of  a  business  education  are  of  so  much 
greater  importance  that  I  forbear  to  make 
special  comment  upon  these. 

MORNING    EXERCISES 

The  moral  side  of  business  training  can 
be  emphasized  in  a  most  delightful  and  suc- 
cessful way  by  having  what,  for  want  of  a 
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Report  of  Obio  Commercial  and 
Special  Ceacbers'  Jlssociation 

Held  at  Columbus  O.,  march  2^,  and  30 

KEPOKTKii  BY  J.    U.   KAIK 

Frotn  the  four  quarters  of  Ohio  came  the 
Knights  of  tlie  Pen  and  Pencil,  together 
with  those  expert  in  accounts.  According 
to  the  mandates  of  our  superiors,  we  did 
hasten  to  that  grand  city.  Columbus,  the 
capital  of  our  great  state.  The  state  which 
is  the  mother  of  Presidents,  the  birth-place 
of  religion  and  politics,  and  the  center  of 
wealth. 

The  command  went  forth  from  President 
Barnhart,  and,  in  obedience  to  it,  we  were 
all  at  the  home  of  the  Zanerian  at  four 
o'clock  Friday,  March  29,  from  where  we 
marched  in  very  irregular  order  to  the 
State  Penitentiary.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  J.  Y.  Bassell,  we  visited  in  a  body, 
free  of  charge.  We  arrived  too  late  to  visit 
the  shops,  but  were  conducted  through  the 
main  buildings  and  dining  room  where 
1,906  prisoners  were  eating  their  supper.  We 
visited  the  gallows,  from  which  twenty- 
eight  persons  have  been  hanged,  and  the 
electric  chair  room  in  which  nine  persons 
have  been  electrocuted.  There  are  but  two 
electric  chairs  in  the  L'nited  States,  one  in 
New-  York,  the  other  in  Columbus.  The 
visit  to  the  penitentiary  was  very  instruct- 
ive to  those  who  had  never  had  the  privilege 
before.  All  but  a  few>  whose  names  we  will 
not  mention,  succeeded  in  getting  out 
without  V^eing  questioned. 

The  first  business  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion was  held  Friday  evening,  March  29, 
at  7:30  o'clock,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Bliss 
Business  College.  The  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  President  J.  F.  Barnhart,  after 
which  Mr.  J.  Y.  Bassell,  Secretary  of  Colum- 
bus Board  of  Trade,  delivered  a  very  able 
address  of  welcome,  in  which  he  stated  that 
our  mission  was  second  to  none.  The  re- 
sponse by  Mrs.  J.  C.  Downend  was  certainly 
an  appropriate  one.  T.  W.  Bookniyer  be- 
ing absent,  we  had  no  report  of  the  Federa- 
tion at  Detroit.  (Another  case  in  politics.) 
C.  M.  Bartlett  was  not  informed  that  he  was 
to  report  the  business  section  jintil  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  so  had  nothing  prepared. 
W.  W.  Patterson  was  not  present.  F.  F. 
Musrush  gave  a  report  of  the  Penmanship 
Section,  in  which  he  complimented  Mr. 
Faust's  address  to  the  National  Association 
very  highly.  Mr.  Musrush  thinks  that 
movement  cantiot  be  successfully  taught  to 
young  students.  He  asked  that  all  teachers 
prepare  an  exhibition  for  the  next  National 
Convention,  at  St.  Louis. 

At  this  time  the  writing  and  drawing 
teachers  adjourned  to  a  smaller  room  to 
partake  in  "Heart  to  Heart  Talks."  Draw- 
ing was  first  discussed  by  a  number  of 
members,  Mrs.  Downend  being  chairman. 
The  subjects  of  water  color,  brushes,  mass 
drawing,    pose     work,     copying,     object    of 


drawing,  etc.,  etc.,  were  totiched  upon  in  a 
most  interesting  and  enjoyable  manner. 

Penmanship  followed,  Mr.  Zaner  actingas 
chairman.*  Evils  of  writing  in  primary 
grade,  too  much  written  work,  pencil 
writing,  pens,  backhand,  speed,  vertical, 
etc.,  were  some  of  the  subjects  discussed, 

The  meeting  as  a  whole  was  truly  a 
"Heart  to  Heart"  affair,  nearly  everyone 
having  his  or  her  say  and  the  privilege  of 
hearing  from  all  the  rest.  This  sort  of 
meetings  need  to  be  encouraged  as  one  can 
secure  so  much  more  information  in  a  given 
time  than  when  formal  meetings  are  held. 

The  meeting  of  the  commercial  college 
mentwas  led  by  A.  D.  Wilt,  who  gave  a  very 
able  discussion  of  the  subject  in  hand.  He 
declared  we  were  essential  to  education  and 
deserved  better  recognition  from  the  public 
at  large,  atid  that  in  order  to  do  this  we 
must  have  a  system  of  grades,  and  that  the 
general  standard  of  schools  can  be  raised 
by  a  general  state  examination.  Mr.  Wilt 
submitted  a  verj'  good  plan  by  which  this 
could  be  accomplished.  He  was  supported 
by  C.  M.  Bartlett,  while  L.  W.  Stiehl  and 
Benn  J.  Ferguson  continued  to  bombard 
their  position.  No  action  was  taken  in  the 
matter,  although  every  one  present  fired  at 
the  target.  At  this  point,  Prin.  C.  A.  Bliss 
ordered  a  retreat,  which  was  obeyed,  and  at 
the  rear  of  the  room,  Mr.  Bliss,  assisted  liy 
some  of  his  students,  served  hot  coffee  and 
sandwiches,  a  delightful  surprise,  and  cer- 
tainly a  very  appropriate  one,  as  the  "hour 
was  late.    So  closed  our  first  meeting. 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  30,  1901 

Nine  A.  M.  Meeting  called  to  order  and 
members  registered  as  given  below: 

First  on  the  program  was  Miss  Lucia  May 
Wiant's  paper  oti  "  Elocution."  Miss  Wiant 
is  certainly  master  of  her  subject.  She  took 
up  the  subject  of  "  Poetry,"  showing  its  use- 
fulness in  all  educational  lines,  such  as  in 
teaching  Nature  Study,  Geography,  His- 
tory, Music,  Politeness,  and  Discipline,  and 
the  moral  obtained  from  the  study.  Miss 
Wiant  received  a  hearty  applause,  which 
she  responded  to  by  reciting  "  When  Me- 
linda  Sings"  in  a  most  faultless  manner. 
Mr.  Fox,  of  Columbus,  and  Mr.  H.  SpilUnan 
Riggs,  of  Cincinnati,  gave  talks  on  Miss 
Wiant's  paper,  in  which  they  said  she  had 
touched  the  science  of  teaching  Poetry 
and  Elocution. 

"  Function  of  Art  in  Education,"  was  the 
title  of  the  paper  read  by  Miss  Helen  Eraser, 
She  stated  that  every  one  cannot  be  artists, 
and  that  it  was  wrong  to  lead  children  to 
believe  that  they  would  all  be  great  artists 
or  great  men  and  women  some  day.  Miss 
Fraser  made  one  statement  with  which  we 
must  all  agree,  "that  young  people  in 
America  were  considered  grown  up  to(j 
soon."  She  thinks  school  rooms  should  be 
decorated  with  works  of  art,  but  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  select  pictures  representing 
intense  pain  or  distress.  The  reading  was 
fnllowed    by  Jill  exhibition  of  drawing  done 
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Columbus  schools,  who  gave  a  practical 
illustration  by  using  a  class  of  bright  little 
boys  and  girls  from  D.  Primary  grade,  con- 
ducted by  their  graceful  teacher.  Miss 
Jeannette  Hall.  This  was  certainly  a  fine 
ron  "Penman-  illustration,  showing  how,  by  a  little  care, 
•rone  to  follow  children  can  be  trained  to  obey  commands 
s,  and  that  the  in  as  perfect  order  as  does  a  regiment  of 
Tmcli  attention  soldiers  obey  the  connnands  of  their 
igh  to  writing.  Colonel.  Following  this  came  a  class  of  A 
n.  He  believes  Grammar  students,  conducted  by  Miss  Ella 
it  regardless  of  C.  Burkline,  illustrating  how  to  cultivate 
grace  in  movement,  and  style  of  carriage. 
This  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
features  of  the  entire  meeting. 

L.  L.  Hudson  read  his  paper  on  "Howl 
Teach  Bookkeeping."  He  teaches  Theory 
liefore  Practical  bookkeeping.  He  is  also, 
a  strong  advocate  of  Special  Ruled  Books, 
as  a  labor  saver  to  teacher,  student  and 
bookkeeper. 

Discussion  by  J.  J.  Krider,  who  is  a  strong 
believer  in  actual  business  from  the  start, 
so  of  course  he  attacked  Mr.  Hudson  with 
all  the  strength  he  could  muster.  He  he- 
lieves  that  we,  as  teachers  in  commercial 
schools,  have  a  very  difficult  task  before  tis 
in  starting  new  students,  as  the  average 
student  we  receive  hasabsoluteU'  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  of  accounts,  and  very 
little  other  knowledge  of  use  to  a  practical 
business  man. 

A  better  article  on  "  Higher  Education  for 
Stenographers  and  Typewriter  Operators  " 
was  never  delivered,  than  that  by  F.  \V. 
Williss.  He  said  that  short  courses  led  to 
producing  $3.00  salaries  among  stenogra- 
phers. Low  prices  indicate  cheap  tear:hers, 
and  cheap  teachers  lead  to  more  $1.00  sten- 
ographers. Raise  the  prices  of  tuition, 
lengthen  the  course  and  produce  $10.00  to 
$15.00  stenographers.  "Shorthand,  when 
properly  learned,  will  prove  to  be  not  only  a 
most  agreealtle  and  reuuinerative  profes- 
sion, but  in  many  cases  a  stepping  stone  to 
something  nuich  better,  and  as  a  means  of 
mental  training,  it  is  without  a  rival."— 
James  A.  Garfield. 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee 
composed  of  C.  P.  Zaner,  J.  J.  Krider,  and 
D.  D.  Mueller  was  adopted,  and  the  follow- 
ing officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected.  President,  A.  D.  Wilt,  Dayton, 
Ohio:  Vice  President,  E.  A.  Hall,  Youngs- 
town, Ohio:  Secretary,  Miss  Lenna  Dickin- 
son, Elyria,  Ohio:  Treasurer,  J.  S.  Merrill, 
Urbana,  Ohio;  Executive  Committee,  Je- 
rome B.  Howard, Cincinnati:  F.F.  Musrush, 
Cleveland:  T.  W.  Bookmyer,  .Sandusky; 
Delegates  to  the  Federation  at  St.  Louis, 
F^ederation  Delegate,  M.  H.  Davis,  Toledo; 
Shorthand  Section,  D.  D.  Mueller,  Cincin- 
nati: Business  Section,  H.  C.  Rowland, 
Columbus:  Penmanship  Section,  C.  E. 
Towne,-Zanesville. 
The  following  resolutions  were  adopted; 
In  behalf  of  the  Ohio  Commercial  and 
Special  Teachers'  Association,  be  it  re- 
solved, that  we  express  our  appreciatiiin  of 
the  hearty  reception  to  the  city  of  Colum- 
bus, tendered  us  tlirougli   Mr.  J.  Y.  Bassell, 


of  the  City  Board  of  Trade.  And  also  to  the 
special  teachers  of  said  city  for  their  kii'd 
treatment,  especially*  for  the  delightful 
surprise  provided  for  us  by  .Mr.  C.  A.  Bliss, 
of  the  Bliss  Business  College,  following  so 
appropriately  our  "  heart  to  heart  "  talks. 
\Ve  also  heartily  appreciate  the  tine  ex- 
hibits of  Art  work  furnished  by  Miss  Fraser. 
of  Columbus,  and  Mrs.  Downend,  of  Mans- 
field, and  of  writing  by  Mr.  Baruhart,  of 
Akron,  and  Mr.  Slocuni,  of  Columbus.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  at  our  next  meeting  there 
will  be  a  larger  number  of  exhibits,  even 
though  they  may  be  small,  as  we  believe 
the  exhibits  to  be  a  very  helpful  feature  of 
the  work. 

Signed:  BENN  J.  FERGUSON, 

F.  \v.  Williss, 
Miss  Dickinson, 

Committee. 
The  meeting  was  adjourned  to  meet  next 
Spring  at  the  home  of  our  new  President, 
A.  D.  Wilt,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
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BOOd  In   inir  next    number    we  will 

Chinas  begin     the    lesson-articles    on 

"  Ornamental  Pentnanship,"by 
Mr.  C.  C,  Canan.  Get  in  trim  for  them, 
They  are  unique  and  high  grade.  We  have 
also  "  on  tap "  a  series  of  lessons  in  business 
penmanship  from  the  skillful  hand  of  H.  B. 
l^ehman.  They  are  par-excellent.  Another 
series  are  in  preparation  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Bur- 
nette,  Newark,  X.  J.  These  lessons  will 
reveal  a  new  power  in  tlie  petimanship  pro- 
fession as  Mr.  B.  writes  a  tine  hand. 
Another  attractive  feature  will  be  a  series 
of  portraits  in  various  mediums  and  tech- 
nique by  the  talented  and  enviable  young 
artist,  Mr.  G.  S.  Henderson,  N.  V.,  whose 
advertisement  appears  in  this  mimber. 


Simpler 
Ulritina 


The  trend  of  the  times  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  penmanship 
is  plainly  toward  legibility. 
We  hear  much  also  concerning  speed,  but 
not  as  nuich  as  a  few  years  ago.  The  same 
is  true  of  movement.  The  need  of  the  busi- 
ness world  is  plainness  rather  than  speedier 
writing.  To  secure  stronger  legibility  script 
forms  must  be  simplified.  Notions  of  fancy 
—  of  fine  art  in  penmanship  — must  give 
way  to  practicability.  Plainness,  not  pret- 
tiness,  is  the  modern  need.  Flourishes, 
fish-hook  forms,  fine  lines,  long  loops,  com- 
plicated capitals,  straight-jacket  down 
strokes,  abnormally  wide  spacing,  etc., 
must  step  aside  for  plain,  simple,  easy, 
rapid  characters.  Turns  need  to  be  more 
rounding,  angles  sharper,  ovals  fuller, 
liTies  stronger,  capitals  smaller  Lin.l  simpler. 


Penmanship  Philosophy 

Speed  in  writing  is  a  good  thing,  but  to 
shout  speed,  speed,  speed,  and  nothing  liut 
speed,  at  the  neglect  of  numerous  other 
essentials,  is  not  productive  of  tlie  best  re- 
sults. The  same  is  true  also  of  movement, 
form,  etc.  The  best  teacher  of  penmanship 
recognizes  all  of  the  essentials  and  does  not 
unduly  emphasize  one  at  the  expense  of 
the  others. 

The  professional  penman  has  frequent  use 
for  the  whole  arm  movement,  notwithstand- 
ing the  claims  of  the  one  idea,  one-mo ve- 
inent-for-all-work  enthusiast.  If  you  intend 
to  become  a  fine  all-round  penman,  don't  let 
the  prejudices  of  another  prevent  you  from 
learning  all  you  can  in  all  the  ways  you  can. 

While  there  has  been  in  existence  for  a 
good  many  years  such  a  thing  as  simplified 
or  abbreviated  penmanship,  it  has  not  been 
of  a  practical  kind,  and  the  senior  editor  of 
the  Peni>i.\n-Aktist  and  Business  Edu- 
t'.\TOR  has  therefore  been  the  first  to  origi- 
nate, use  and  advocate  a  really  rapid,  prac- 
tical, and  sensible  style  of  simplified 
writing. 

The  nonsense  of  using  fine  pointed  pens 
for  business  purposes  is  daily  becoming 
more  apparent.  Pupils  should  be  taught  to 
use  such  pens  as  they  can  use  when  they 
enter  the  business  world. 

He  who  labels  his  specimens  "  Written 
with  pure  muscular  movement,"  when  com- 
bined movement  was  used,  shows  more 
zeal  for  movement  than  regard  for  truth. 

There  are  still  a  few-  persons  who  insist  in 
calling  combined  movement  finger  move- 
ment. This  is  either  dense  ignorance  or  an 
attempt  at  rank  deception. 

Suppose  that  70°  were  to  become  the  stan- 
dard of  writing  in  the  future,  who  should  be 
given  credit  for  the  same,  the  verticalists 
or  the  fifty-degreeists?  Since  seventy  is 
midway  between  fifty  and  ninety,  would 
the  honors  not  be  about  equal  ? 

Will  those  who  so  strenuously  insisted 
that  it  was  wrong  to  require  a  pupil  who 
had  acquired  a  slant  hand  to  change  to  the 
vertical  now  claim  that  it  is  equally  wrong 
to  require  those  who  have  acquired  a  verti- 
cal hand  to  change  to  the  slant?  It  is  a 
poor  rule  that  won't  work  both  ways. 

Because  you  can  write  one  style  best  and 
I  another  is  no  excuse  that  we  foist  those 
styles  upon  the  public  as  standards.  A 
standard  is  broader  than  an  individual— it 
fits  everybody  in  general  and  nobody  in 
particular.  It  is  free  from  peculiarity  and 
yet  common  in  character.  No  one  can  ap- 
propriate it,  yet  everybody  can  adapt  it  to 
his  individual  service. 


If  finger  movement  is  worthless,  paralyz- 
ing, slow,  cramped  and  illegible,  how  is  it 
that  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  Dickens  and 
Thackery,  Kuskin  and  Hugo,  and  nearly  all 
the  other  great  writers  used  it?  Rather 
strange,  isn't  it,  when  they  had  the  other 
up  their  sleeves!  Strange,  too,  tiiat  .such 
immortal  documents  as  the  Declaration  of 
Indepetidence  and  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion which  liberated  so  many^  s<^uls  were 
written  by  the  much  maligned,  despised, 
and  miserable  finger  movement! 


pure  arm  movement?  Are  they  not  both 
extremes?  The  one  belongs  to  the  hand, 
the  other  to  the  shoulder.  The  two  com- 
bined comprise  a  golden  mean.  Is  that  not 
the  thing  desired? 

One  slant,  one  movement,  one  idea  for  all 
in  penmanship,  is  about  as  sensible  as  one 
tone  in  speaking,  one  step  in  walking,  one 
thought  in  thinking  for  all. 


nir.  madarasz 

Informs  us  that  those  desirous  of  profiting 
by  his  summer  school  should  correspond 
with  him  at  once  as  his  advertisement  will 
not  appear  again.  Now  is  the  accepted  time. 

Printers'  Ink 

"Printers'  Ink,"  the  well  known  journal 
for  advertisers,  published  at  No,  10  Spruce 
St.,  New  Yorjc,  devotes  much  space  in  its 
issue  of  April  10th  to  business  college  ad- 
vertising. Mr.  G.  S.  Walworth,  of  the  Wal- 
worth Institute  of  New  York  City,  and  Mr. 
Norman  P.  Heffley,  of  the  Heffley  School, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  state  very  interest- 
ingly how  they  advertise  their  schools. 
Both  institiitions  being  very  successful,  the 
methods  employed  by  their  promotors  can 
be  profitably  studied  by  others.  Consider- 
able other  interesting  matter  regarding 
school  advertising  appears  in  this  same 
number.  In  fact,  it  may  be  appropriately 
called  a  special  business  coUe.ge  nuinber. 
The  publishers  think  that  "Printers'  Ink" 
ought  to  be  extensively  used  in  business 
ctdleges  as  a  text-book  on  advertising.  It 
certainly  is  a  very  bright  and  interesting 
"  Little  Schoolmaster"  in  this  subject. 


Cet  the  Good  Work  e«  On 

Mr.  W.  H.  Carrier,  the  accomplished 
teacher  and  all  round  good  fellow,  of  the 
Meadville,  Pa.,  Connnercial  College,  sent  in 
a  club  to  the  PENHAN-ARTIST  and  BUSI- 
NESS Educator,  and  with  it  the  following 
letter:  "I  have  beeti  vigorously  preaching 
the  gospel  of  Good  Penmanship  of  late.  Be- 
low you  will  find  the  names  of  nine  con- 
verts, and  a  post  office  order  to  admit  them 
to  full  membership,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
there  are  more  on  the  "  anxious  seat." 


^  Cbe  Cast  of  the  Breatest  Book  on  jJJ 
]J  Penmanship  ip 

*  * 

*  We  have  on  hand  a  few  of  the  remaining  JJ 
]2  copies  of  the  "  New  Spencerian  Compen-  m 
it  diuni  of  Penmanship,"  by  far  the  greatest  <|« 
*jf  work  on  professional  penmanship  of  mod-  JJ 
yjj  em  times.  The  size  is  10  x  12' ^  inches,  one  ^ 
it  inch  in  thickness,  and  sumptuously  boynd  *p 
[J  in  cloth  and  leather  with  large  gilt  stamp.  JJ 
^  It  covers  the  various  styles  of  writing,  let  ^||^ 
it  tering,  tiourishing,  and  pen  drawing,  and  fl* 
jjj  contains  the  richest  gems  in  these  lines  jJJ 
^  that  have  probably  ever  been  given  to  the  ip 
\ii  world.    It  cost  a  fortune  to  produce  it  and  ^ 

*  no  more  will  be  published.  The  few  copies  * 
^  that  are  left  can  lie  had  only  of  us,  as  we  ip 
it  have  secured  the  last  of  the  entire  edition,  ff 

*  This  work  has  ever  been  the  companion  J 
^  and  inspiration  of  such  masters  as  Mada-  f|i 
it  rasz.  and  is  a  complete  school  of  penman-  ^ 
'"  ship  itself.  J 


Pure  finger  r 
iral.le   for   pr 


vement  is  certa 


It  de 


Now  is  your  chance  to  secure  one  before  ip 
it  it  is  too  late.  They  are  worth  $25.00  each,  ^ 
^J  but  you  can  secure  one  now  for  much  less  i 
\l^  than  it  is  worth.    For  price,  address,  ifi 

it  Zaner  &  Bloser,  t'olumbus,  O.      (P 

!t34-l-944444444444-944-9444494<l> 
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Mr.  F.  I*.  Baltz.  propr 
Teachers'  .Vgeiicy.N.  V. 
a  position  as  teacher  ii 
High  School,  Third  Ave. 


etor  of  the  Union 
,  recently  accepted 
)  the  Peter  Cooper 
157th  St..N.  Y.City. 


C.  K.  Doner,  with  whose  fine  penmanship 
our  readers  are  quite  familiar,  is  now  win- 
ning laurels  as  a  student  in  Dennison,  Uni- 
versity. Granville.  O.  In  a  recent  contest 
between  the  literary  societies  Mr.  Doner 
won  first  place  on  declamation. 


Mr.  D.  T.  Ames,  the  esteemed  and  able  ex- 
pert on  questioned  handwriting,  recently 
delivered  a  lecture,  "  Handwriting"  before 
the  facultv  and  students  of  Leland  Stan- 
ford Junior  university,  Stanford  University, 
Calif.  .   *  * 

"The  Independent,"  Roseville.  O..  gave  a 
very  conipliuientary  article  concerning  the 
excellent  work  done  in  drawing  under  the 
supervisorship  of  Miss  Anna  M.  Hall. 


Frederick  J.  Hillnian,  Springfield.  Mass., 
in  "  The  Homestead  "  of  >Iarch  9,  presented 
a  very  eflfective  illustrated  article  against 
vertical  writing.  He  recommends  a  medium 
slant.  *  *  :- 

Principal  O.A.Hoffman.of  the  Metropolitan 
Business  College,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  been 
doing  some  expert  work  in  handwriting,  and 
as  a  consequence  he  has  received  extensive 
notices  in  the  daily  press  of  that  citv.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  the  "  Sunday 
Herald."  March  10,  1IK)1:  "  Mr.  Hoffman  was 
placed  on  the  witness  stand,  and  explained 
to  the  jury  that  every  individual  has  cer- 
tain characteristics  in  his  writing,  which 
cannot  be  changed,  even  though  strong 
efforts  and  attempts  are  made.  He  com- 
pared it  with  the  shadow  of  a  man,  which 
follows  him,  and  cannot  be  shaken.  The 
old  way  of  using  a  microscope  for  detecting 
imitation  or  disguise  was  very  well  as  far 
as  habits  go,  or  in  alterations,  but  habits 
can  be  changed  under  altered  conditions. 
It  is  possible  that  these  ideas  may  establish 
a  precedent  in  determining  future  cases  of 
questioned  or  forged  handwriting." 


Rev.  Sam  Small  delivered  a  lecture  be- 
fore the  students  of  Spencer's  Business  Col- 
lege. Kingstown,  N.  Y.,  Monday.  February  27. 
entitled,  "The  Education  that  I  consider 
worth  while."  .;  *  * 

Our  old  friend.  G.  E.  Weaver,  of  Mt.  Morris. 
111.,,  keeps  entertaining  the  people  by  his 
funny  and  entertaining  chalk-talks. 


A.  R.  Burnette,  the  skillful  penman,  is 
now  with  the  S.  I.  Wood  Business  College, 
Newark,  N.  J.  ■.;  ,;=  .:. 

All  persons  interested  in  the  "  American 
Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  Association  (Incor- 
porated), should  address  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
N.  Planter,  2253  Seventh  Ave.,  N.  Y,  City. 


Two  prominent  business  educators  of 
whom  we  have  kno\vU'dij;e  ran  for  mayor  in 
their  respective  cities  this  Spring.  We  refer 
to  Messrs.  T.W.  Bookmver.  Sanduskv.O.,  and 
J.  \V.  Warr,  Moline.  HI.'  This  means"  well  for 
practical  ediication,  particularly  so  when 
the  candidates  ran  upon  reforni  and  non- 
partisan platforms.  Upon  such  issues  they 
are  winners  whether  they  become  mayors  or 
not.  *  *  +* 

Mr.  S.  M.  Funk,  recently  of  Yorkville,  S.  C. 
is  again  located  at  his  home  cit^'  rif  Hagers- 

town,  Md.  *  *  * 

Mr.  S.  M.  Blue,  who  for  the  past  three  years 
has  been  connected  with  the  Zanerian  as 
student,  all-round  ofiRce  boy,  and  finally  as 
teacher,  is  now  connected  with  the  Broken 
Bow  Business  College.  Broken  Bow,  Nebr. 
Mr.  Blue  swings  a  pen  that  is  the  envy  of 
thousands. 
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Appreciation  and  Shekels  from  a  Ueteran 

MESSRS.   ZANER  &   BLOSER. 

Columbus,  O. 
GENTLEMEN:     For  several  months  past  I 
have  been  the   recipient  of  an  ideal  chiro- 
graphic publication  known  as  the  PEN?IAX 

AND  Artist  for  short. 

I  am  w^ell  pleased  with  it,  and  I  have  seen 
copies  enough  to  justify  me  in  saying  that 
it  is  first  class  in  every  feature.  Your  treat- 
ment of  the  whole  subject  is  broad  and 
courteous.  It  appears  to  me  tobe  tiioroughly 


solid,   having   length,  breadth    and    thick- 
ness, and  withal  about  square. 

Keep  right  on  in  the  same  direction !  Xow 
this  is  good  advice,  isn't  it?  But  how  are 
you  to  keep  on  without  the  shekels?  It 
seenjs  high  time  my  dollar  should  clink  in 
your  till.  I  have  thought  so  for  some  time, 
but  you  know  how  it  is  yourself  when  one 
has  too  many  irons  in  the  fire.  Commence 
me  back  where  I  belong  by  good  rights. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

H.  W.  Shaylor. 
I:>2  Pine  St..  Portland,  Me. 


^LL    MATTER     FOR    THE     BUSINESS    EDUCATOR    SHOULD     BE    ADDRESSED    TO    THE    EDITOR.     E.     E.     GAYLORD.     BEVERLY.     MASS. 


Tndefinifeness  in  Ccacbina  €oni= 
mercial  Geograpbv 


PEIKCE   SCHI 
DEI.PHIA 


ir..  i'iin.,\ 


If  tliere  is  any  one  word  that  character- 
izes a  large  part  ol;  the  instruction  in  Co.n- 
mercial  Geography,  I  believe  lliat  word  is 
"  Indetlniteness."  We  are  all  more  or  le.ss 
guilty.  No  teacher  who  knew  enough 
about  his  subject  to  teacli  it,  ever  stood 
before  a  class  without  occasionally  finding 
himself  drifting  away  from  his  text. 


This  tendency  to  drift  is,  I  believe,  more 
freiiuentl^v  found  in  teachers  of  Geography, 
than  in  any  others.  The  subject,  being 
comparatively  new  and  exceedingly  inter- 
esting, presents  the  best  opportunities  for 
branching  away  from  essential  principles, 
and  following  out  unimportant  chains  of 
tliought. 

The  truth  is,  there  are  so  many  facts  sur- 
rounding every  important  kernel  of  infor- 
mation, that,  before  a  teacher  gets  at  the 
vital  point,  he  has  so  tilled  himself  and  the 
class  with  the  husks  that  there  is  no  room 
left  for  the  really  important  facts. 

This"  tendency  to  drift  is  a  continual 
menace  to  the  enthusiastic  teacher.  This 
is  especially  true  in  those  schools  in  which 
the  time  is  so  limited  as  to  preclude  any 
but  the  essentials  of  any  given  subject. 

wheat:     the     botanical     and     rOiMMER- 
CIAT.    POINTS    OF    VIEW 

lA't  me  cite  an  illustration  :  The  other 
day  I  liad  the  pleasure  of  visiting  a  school 
in  which  Commercial  Geography  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  leading  subjects.  The 
subject  happened  to  be  "  Wheat."  The 
teacher  had  evidently  spent  a  great  deal  of 
lime  in  prejiaring  his  lesson  from  the  stand- 
point of  cultivation.  The  pupils,  however, 
had  prepared  their  work  froiii  a  commercial 
point  of  view.  The  subject  was  to  be  given 
one  period  of  forty-five  minutes.  The 
teacher  began  to  lecture  by  stating  that 
"  Wheat  and  its  products  are  the  most  val- 
uable of  the  cereals,"  and  then  immediately 
began  with  the  cultivation.  He  never  got 
his  wheat  out  of  the  field  where  it  was 
planted.  Not  a  word  said  concerning  states 
producing,  methods  of  transportation, 
markets,  commercial  eflfects  upon  given 
localities.  Not  a  city,  state  or  country 
mentioned. 

E.SSENTIAI.S     I-TBST,     PETAII.S      AKTERWARn 

That  a  lecture  on  "The  Cultivation  of 
Wheat"  might  prove  interesting  and  help- 
ful, no  one  denies  ;  but  I  do  maintain  that, 
in  cases  in  wliich  the  time  element  is  to  be 
reckoned  with,  no  teacher  has  a  right  to 
spend    a    moment    on    matters  of    secondary 


importance,  es|iecially  when  sjieut  at  the 
expense  of  fundauientals. 

To  he  sure  the  best  method  of  developing 
a  given  subject  is  to  treat  it  in  all  its 
l>liases  ;  this  is  true  of  any  product,  but  if 
the  course  of  study  is  so  arranged  as  to 
make  this  impossible,. give  the  essentials 
anil  no  more. 

As  the  courses  of  study  are  planned  in 
the  majority  of  the  commercial  schools, 
both  public  and  private,  the  time  for  Com- 
mercial Geography  is  woefully  curtailed. 
The  best  public  school  commercial  course 
in  this  country  <mly  allows  for  three  periods 
per  week,  covering  a  total  period  of  two 
and  a  quarter  hours.  This  means  but 
eighty-one  hours  per  year  :  and  in  this  par- 
ticular school,  this  subject  must  be  com- 
pleted in  one  year. 

Now,  it  must  lie  obvious  to  any  person  at 
all  familiar  with  the  essentials  of  Commer- 
cial (Teography,  that  scarcely  the  prelimi- 
naries of  the  subject  can  be  touched  in  this 
time,  not  to  mention  technical  details. 

HOW    NOT    TO    DO    IT 

The  other  day  I  visited  another  promi- 
nent public  school  and  had  the  jdeasure  of 
hearing  a  talk  by  the  worthy  principal  of 
the  commercial  department  on  "  Cotton 
8eed."  It  was  wonderfully  entertaining. 
The  pupils  gave  the  closest  attention,  took 
no  notes,  merely  listened.  At  the  close  of 
the  period,  the  teacher  said  :  "  I  shall  give 
you  a  talk  on  '  Silk  '  next  time."  No  home 
work  assigned,  no  clippings  called  for,  no 
discussion.  Before  the  class  was  dismissed, 
I  was  asked  to  say  something  concerning 
"  Cotton  Seed,"  but  I  injudiciously  asked  a 
lad  in  the  front  seat  to  tell  me  the  leading 
]>roduct  of  the  cotton  seed.  He  promptly 
replied,  "Cod  liver  oil."  Another  said, 
"Butter;"  another  said  something  about 
"  Axle  grease."  No  one  said  a  word  about 
the  cotton  ])lant.  I  thereupon  asked  a 
young  Lady  to  name  a  state  producing  cot- 
ton. "  Kansas  "  was  the  reply.  I  asked  for 
the  leading  American  cotton  market.  Chi- 
cago was  given  the  preference.  I  was  also 
surprised  to  find  that  Manila  was  our  lead- 
ing foreign  market,  while  Hoboken  was  the 
leading  cotton  manufacturing  city  in  the 
United  States. 

Now,  my  friends,  there  is  a  pedagogi<'al 
screw  loose  in  that  school.  One  year  to 
complete  Commercial  Geography.  Precious 
periods  absorbed  in  leaving  impressions 
such  as  I  have  mentioned.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  our  people  sometimes  find  fault  with 
million  dollar  institutions  and  ten-cent 
instruction  ? 

HOW   TO   DO   IT 

It  does  seem  that  tlie  teacher  in  that 
school  would  have  been  doing  more  definite 
work  had  he  given  those  pupils  plenty  of 
home-work,  which,  when  discussed  in  the 
class,  would  have  brought  out  the  fact  that 
cotton  is  raised  for  fibre  and  seed  ;  that  it  is 


the  leading  product  of  this  country  ;  that 
Great  Britain  is  our  leading  foreign  market  ; 
that  there  are  reasons  for  this,  as  well  as  for 
the  fact  that  New  England  is  the  leading 
cotton  manufacturing  section  of  our  coun- 
try ;  that  this  industry  is  gradually  moving 
southward.  Then,  when  this  field  had 
been  covered,  he  could  have  discussed  the 
seed  and  other  products. 

Understand,  I  am  finding  no  fault  with 
details  in  Commercial  Geography.  They 
should  be  taughi  —  if  you  have  (lie  thne. 
If  you  have  not  the  time,  teach  a  few, 
definite,  needful  facts.  Stir  your  class  by 
getting  them  into  action.  Let  them  do 
things.  Don't  swamp  them  intellectually 
with  your  pedagogical  "muchness." 


Cbc  moral  Side  of  Business  Craining. 

Continued  from  Page  249. 

better  term,  I  call  morning  exercises.  For 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  I  have  used  thirty 
minutes  every  morning  of  every  school  day 
in  which  to  awaken  and  stimulate  the  heart 
side  of  human  nature.  A  large  number  of 
young  men  and  young  women  enter  the 
modern  business  college  hypnotized  by  the 
"  get  there  "  spirit.  Nearly  all  of  them  are 
hero  worshipers,  worshipers  of  the  almighty 
dollar  hero.  They  feel  sure  that  a  small 
nundier  of  men  and  women  should  own  the 
world.  This  spirit  of  ownership  not  only 
relates  to  material  wealth,  but  even  has  a 
distinct  reference  to  the  ownership  of  man. 
Even  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, the  dominating  idea  in  the  marriage 
relation  continues  to  be  ownership,  and  such 
ownership  is  always  at  variance  with  free- 
dom. The  morning  exercises  should  not  be 
employed  for  preaching  sermons  nor  for  the 
purpose  of  telling  men  and  women  that  they 
are  on  the  road  to  hell.  1  do  not  recom- 
mend reading  in  these  exercises  the  biog- 
raphy of  millionaires  or  such  books  as 
"Matthews,"  "Getting  on  in  the  World," 
Marden's  "  Pushing  to  tlie  Front,"  or  Con- 
well's  "  Acres  of  Diamonds."  I  prefer 
Drummond's  "  The  Greatest  Thing  in  the 
World,"  "The  Investment  of  Influence" 
bv  Ilillis,  ,Iohn  Ruskin's  "The  Crown  of 
Wild  Olive,"  Bishop  Spalding's  five  little 
books,  "  Education  and  the  Higher  Life," 
"  Opportunity  and  Other  Essays,"  "  Means 
and  Ends  of  Education,"  "Thoughls  and 
Theories  ot  Life  and  Education"  and 
•'  Things  of  the  Mind  ;"  David  Starr  .Tor- 
dan's  "  Care  and  Culture  of  Men,"  some  of 
the  very  best  selections  from  the  "  Saturday 
Evening  Post":  now  and  then  an  article 
from  the  "  Outlook,"  or  from  some  one  of 
the  great  magazines  will  awaken  latent  emo- 
tions, will  awaken  a  love  tor  the  best  books, 
will  give  men  and  women  a  broader  vision 
of  life  and  enable  them  to  get  out  into  the 
world  as  builders  rather  than  destroyers. 
A  novel  like  "  Eben  Holden'"  will  do  more 
to  sweeten  and  ennoble  tlic  life  of  business 
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students  than  will  stereotyped  scripture 
readings  and  prayers.  Men  and  woujen 
need  to  be  awakened  morally  and  spiritu- 
ally in  order  that  they  may  do  their  best 
work  intellectually.  The  half  hour  that  is 
properly  used  in  the  morning  is  never 
thrown  away.  In  these  morning  exercises 
men  and  women  will  get  new  views  of  life. 
They  will  discover  what  life  really  means. 
They  will  get  a  clearer  vision  as  to  the  value 
of  time  :  a  clearer  vision  as  to  their  mission 
in  this  world.  The  morning  exercises  should 
be  a  permanent  feature  of  every  school  in 
the  world,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
university.  Xo  school  that  attempts  to 
educate  the  whole  man  can  afford  to  dis- 
pense with  this  feature.  It  is  the  one  way 
of  all  ways  for  arousing  moral  and  intellec- 
tual hunger.  When  men  and  women  are 
morally  and  intellectually  hungry,  they  will 
tind  llio  necessary  food  When  this  hunger 
has  been  aroused  the  larger  part  of  the 
teacher's  work  is  already  done  and  well 
done. 

THE    SCHOllI.    MUST  BE  A  BROTHEKHi  iul> 

The  essential  feature  of  the  moral  side  of 
business  education  constitutes  the  last  sec- 
tion of  this  paper.  The  school  by  whatever 
name  it  is  called  is  a  social  organism,  a 
social  unity.  The  director  of  this  school 
organism  is  the  teacher.  If  the  teacher  in 
all  his  relations  to  his  pupils  is  morally  in- 
vigorating, both  teacher  and  pupils  must 
grow  in  the  direction  of  a  high  and  beautiful 
manhood.  The  proprietor  or  director  who  is 
grasping,  who  is  seltish,  who  is  ugly,  who  is 
petty  in  his  dealings  with  his  pupils  cannot 
hope  to  build  strong  men  and  strong  women. 
The  school  must  be  a  lirotherhood  in  which 
the  pupils  are  not  owned  by  the  teacher  nor 
the  teacher  by  the  pupils,  a  school  in  which 
students  make  their  own  laws,  and  enforce 
their  own  laws  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
t«aeher.  If  in  this  social  unity  students 
drive  sharp  bargains,  attempt  to  get  ahead 
of  one  another  through  the  influence  of 
wrong  incentives,  for  example,  through 
prizes,  then  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
the  school  is  engaged  in  furnishing  new 
recruits  for  the  growing  commercial  army 
that  is  already  attempting  to  comjuer  the 
worUl  through  ownership.  The  teacher 
who  believes  in  beautiful  schoolrooms,  who 
believes  in  the  most  comfortable  and  attract- 
ive appliances,  who  believes  in  furnishing 
the  very  best  instruction  possible,  who  be- 
lieves in  music,  who  believes  in  amusement, 
who  believes  in  courtesy,  who  believes  in 
justice,  who  believes  in  the  golden  rule  is 
really  the  leader  in  giving  significance  to 
the  moral  side  of  business  training. 

PICTURES  OF  REAL  ART 
The  day  has  gone  by  when  the  pictures 
upon  the  walls  of  the  business  college  con- 
sist of  flourished  eagles,  horses,  lions  and 
dragons.  The  business  college  no  longer 
makes  an  apology  for  its  existence.  It  is, 
at  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century,  an 
integral  part  of  the  great  system  of  popular 
and  universal  education.  The  business  col- 
lege is  no  longer  doing  fragmentary  work. 
The  business  college  of  today  is  engaged  in 
precisely  the  same  kind  of  work  as  is  Har- 
vard, Yale  and  Columbia  Universities,  the 
building  of  men.  On  the  walls  of  the  rooms 
of  the  thoroughly  equipped  business  college 
hang  pictures  of  real  art.  There  the  An- 
gelus.  The  Sower,  The  Breaking  of  Home 
Ties,  A  Madonna,  here  a  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington, Lincoln,  Grant,  Longfellow,  Whit- 
tier,  Bryant,  Lowell,  Holmes,  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  Florence  Nightingale  ;  in 
yonder  room,  pictures  of  mountain  and  lake, 
forest   and    plain.     These   decorations  con- 


tribute to  the  joy  of  work.  Yming  people 
carry  away  (rom  the  beautiful  business  col- 
lege rooms  memory  pictures  that  some  day 
will  tind  expression  in  their  own  offices,  in 
their  own  stores  and  in  their  own  homes. 
In  connection  with  every  business  college 
there  should  be  a  reading  room.  On  the 
tables  the  great  American  magazines  should 
have  the  first  place  :  The  Atlantic,  Harper's 
Monthly,  The  Century,  Scribners,  The 
American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews,  The 
Cosmopolitan,  McClures,  The  North  Auieri- 
can,  The  Forum,  The  Arena,  The  I'opular 
Science  Mimthly,  The  P^ducational  Review, 
I  )uting.TheCritic,The  Bookman.  The  second 
place  should  be  given  to  the  magazines  relat- 
ing to  business,  economics  and  sociology. 
Among  the  weekly  publications  should  be 
found  :  The  Outlook,  The  Independent,  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Harper's  Weekly, 
Leslie's  Weekly,  The  Scientific  American, 
The  Youth's  Companion,  Puck, .Judge,  Life, 
and  two  or  three  clean,  metropolitan  dailies. 
Among  the  books,  those  already  mentioneil 
together  with  the  complete  works  of  (  ooper, 
Irving.  Hawthorne,  Emersun,  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  Lnwell,  Holmes,  llryani.  Bur- 
roughs, Charles  Skinner,  Charles  Abbott, 
Donald  (t.  Mitchell,  Mark  Twain,  .losh  I!il- 
lings,  Arteruus  Ward,  Prescott,  Mancrott, 
Parkman,  Motley,  Schuler,  Scott,  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  George  Eliott,  Chas.  Kingsley, 
George  McDonald,  Ruskin,  and  Hugo.  If 
possible  complete  sets  of  American  Statesman 
Series,  English  Men  of  Letters,  American 
Reformers  Series,  Great  Commanders  Series, 
Famous  Women  Series,  Beacon  Biographies, 
and  as  many  more  great  books  as  the  proprie- 
tor can  afford.  This  reading  room  should  be 
open  seven  days  and  seven  evenings  in  the 
week.  Students  should  be  permitted  to  bor- 
row the  books  provided  they  prefer  to  read 
them  in  their  own  rooms  during  their  leis- 
ure hours  on  Saturday  or  Su:;day.  The 
masterful  teacher  should  give  suggestions 
relative  to  the  right  use  of  books.  This 
feature  of  any  school  nourishes  and  inspires 
the  soul. 

THE      I.EITURE     PLATFORM 

The  business  college  has  another  mighty 
agent  at  ils  command.  This  agent  is  the 
lecture  platform.  Bring  to  your  school  the 
great  men  and  the  great  women  of  the 
land.  Your  students,  their  friends,  and 
your  friends  will  bear  the  expense.  One 
hour  in  the  ]iresence  of  a  world  builder  will 
frei|uently  reveal  the  existence  of  a  student 
genius.  It  is  your  magnificent  jirivilege  to 
thus  awaken  souls  that  are  dormant,  to  in- 
vigorate and  iospire  men  and  wrunen  who 
are  hungering  and  thirsting  after  the  power 
to  do  something,  and   be  something. 

cdURTESY  BELONGS  To  A  BEAfTIFIL 
HUMANITY 
The  business  educator  must  not  assume 
that  student  relations  are  incidental  and  of 
little  value.  Courtesy  is  one  of  the  Hcjwers 
that  belongs  to  a  beautiful  humanity.  The 
gentleman  is  next  to  the  highest  product  of 
a  Christian  civilization.  When  the  student 
becomes  a  gentleman  there  is  little  danger 
of  his  ever  becoming  a  demagogue  or  a 
tyrant.  The  business  educator  who  recog- 
nizes the  moral  side  of  a  business  education 
will  seek  to  bring  his  students  together  as 
often  as  circumstances  will  permit  for  so- 
cial recreation  and  enjoyment.  Further- 
more, he  will  in  the  morning  exercises  give 
specific  instruction  relative  to  social  usages. 
Through  these  usages  men  and  women  work 
together,  live  together  and  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  coming  of  the  brotherhood  or  man.  I 
said  that  the  gentleman  is  iirxt  to  the  high- 
est product  of  a  Christian  civilization.    The 


highest  product  is  moii.  In  a  school  where 
there  are  factions,  cliques,  superiors  and 
inferiors,  where  there  are  brilliant  students 
and  blockheads,  one  cannot  hope  to  main- 
tain law  and  order. 

LABOR   AND   MORALITY   GO   TOGETHER 

The  moral  side  of  business  training  is  the 
essential  side,  not  the  incidental  side.  If 
the  student  in  acquiring  a  business  educa- 
tion is  not  kept  in  balance,  if  he  does  not 
grow  in  the  beauty  of  the  lily,  it  were  better 
that  a  mill  stone  were  hanged  about  his 
neck.  Men  and  women  <lo  not  derive  the 
best  things  of  life  from  the  use  of  a  multi- 
plication table  nor  from  the  use  of  debit 
and  credit,  nor  from  the  use  of  legal  tech- 
nicalities. Their  chief  joy  or  their  deepest 
sorrow  coUies  from,  the  healthy  manifesta- 
tions of  their  emotional  nature.  In  the  new 
democracy,  and  the  schoolroom  is  the  near- 
est approach  to  this  democracy,  uien  and 
woiiien  are  to  manifest  all  tlieir  powers 
through  their  daily  work.  If  this  lesson 
is  learned  in  the  schoolroom,  men  and 
women  will  go  out  into  the  world  possessing 
the  grandest  ideal  that  men  can  entertain. 
The  lowest  ideal  that  dominates  society 
today  teai'hes  man  to  hate  his  daily  routine. 
This  is  the  lowest  form  of  infidelity  that  1 
am  able  to  describe.  The  majority  of  men 
and  women  devote  the  larger  part  of  their 
lives  to  work  of  some  kind.  If  man  is  to 
grow  morally  and  religiously  at  all,  he  must, 
therefore,  grow  morally  and  religiously 
while  doing  his  daily  work.  If  he  does 
grow  morally  and  religiously  while  doing 
his  daily  work  he  helps  every  other  man  in 
society  to  gnwv  morally  and  religitmsly  in 
doing  his  daily  work,  and  when  all  men  and 
wouien  grow  morally  and  religiously  in  tlieir 
daily  work  the  new  democracy  has  been  es- 
tablished. This  is  the  democracy  that  .lesus 
of  Nazareth  outlined  iu  his  sermon  on  the 
Mount.  Anything  short  of  this  ideal  is  un- 
worthy of  a  modern  school.  Give  us  then 
the  moral  side  of  business  education  not  as 
a  side  feature,  but  as  a  vitalizing  feature, 
as  an  inspiring  feature,  as  a  creating  feat- 
ure in  air  of  our  educational  work.  Thus 
may  we  build  the  educational  house  not  on 
llie  sand,  but  on  a  rock. 
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These  forms  are  not  only  suited  to  careful, 
slifffitly  ornamental  writinjj  and  for  rapid, 
cheap  engrossinji.  but  they  also  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  ornamental  or  professional 
writing.  Indeed,  this  is  no  doubt  its  most 
serviceable  function.  It  is  a  most  excellent 
hand  to  cultivate  as  it  systematizes  and  re- 
duces to  order  the  more  frisky,  flourished 
styles. 

I'se  a  tine,  flexilile  pen  and  an  oblique 
holder  that  is  properly  adjusted.  In  the 
small  letters,  the  little  finger  should  slip 
gently  toward  the  right.  The  thumb  and 
first  and  second  fingers  may  act  to  advan- 
tage in  such  letters  as  a,  t,  and  I.  but  the 
main  motion  should  come  froin  the  arm  —it 
should  seemingly  center  and  originate  at 
the  elbow.  No  finger  action  should  be  used 
in  the  capitals  except  in  such  places  as  the 
second  part  of  If.  and  second  part  of  first 
style  A,  -V,  and  A'.  In  making  the  second 
part  of  these  letters  it  is  well  to  keep  the  el- 
bow well  to  the  right,  then  the  fingers  need 
he  used  but  little. 
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.IR.     STIEHL    ILLUSTRATING    THE    POSITION     HE    RECOMMENDS    FOR     " '  CYCLOGRAPHY. 


Ucrtical  or  Slant 

Head  Before   the   Ohio   eommercial   and 

Special  Ceacbers'  dissociation  at 

Columbus,  O.,  march  30,  1901 
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These  associations  of  congenial  spirits 
and  kindred  workers  are  the  golden  links 
which  bind  many  souls  in  an  unbroken 
chain,  and  the  chords  touched  in  our  hearts 
will  vibrate  for  an  age.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  our  desires  may  be  attuned  in  har- 
mony, and  may  lines  of  duty  and  mutual 
benefit  keep  us  within  a  circle  of  eternal 
love,  friendship,  and  fidelity  toward  each 
other,  and  devotion  to  our  noble  calling. 

VERTICAL  OR   SLANT  ? 

"Vertical  or  Slant  "  is  the  subject  of  this 
paper,  I  now  declare  for  approximate  up- 
rightness for  one  stroke  in  every  ten,  and 
tlie  other  nine  to  be  parts  of  a  circle.  The 
public  took  me  with  its  strong  arms  and 
master  grip,  and  raised  me  gradually  from 
an  inclining  system  of  writing  composed 
of  long,  slightly  curved,  and  straight  lines, 
executed  by  sliding  movement  of  the  pen 
at  slopes  of  fifty-two  to  thirty  degrees  slant, 
and  acute  angles,  to  a  perpendicular  po- 
sition, and  circular  system  of  penmanship. 

About  ten  years  ago  I  began  a  thorough 
investigation  of  '*  Vertical  Writing,"  pro- 
ceeding at  first  to  change  the  position  of 
my  paper  and  straighten  up  ni>'  dear  old 
Spencerian  penmanship.  This  I  practiced 
faithfully,  using  finger,  muscular,  and  coni- 
liined  movements,  but  with  little  success. 
The  next  step  I  took  was  along  the  line  ad- 
vocated by  Mr.  John  Jackson  and  other 
foreign  authors  whose  stiff  Roman  print 
letters  are  labored  and  positively  ugly  in 
construction.  Said  authors  and  their  sys- 
tems are  not  good  examples  and  convinc- 
ing teachers,  and  too  many  American  and 
Canadian  authors  and  teachers  are  making 
fatal  mistakes  by  continuing  to  imitate 
such  slow  finger  movement,  and  marking 
letter  systems.  I  soon  discovered  that  my 
work  was  not  satisfactory'  froiii  any  stand- 
point. Therefore  I  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  different  systems  of  vertical  writing 
published  in  this  and  foreign  countries. 
Believing  it  important  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation that  the  principles  of  this  Art  and 


Science  be  settled  on  such  basis  of  artistic 
beauty  and  practical  utility  as  shall  lead 
all  teachers  to  uniformity  in  their  instruc- 
tion. 

BASED  ON  THE  CIRCLE 

I  love  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  and 
could  not  forget  the  exquisite  and  artistic- 
ally beautiful  in  the  art  of  writing,  the  un- 
limited opportunity  to  choose  from  an 
infinite  variety  of  ever-changing  forms  and 
shades  of  vesture  of  the  '*  Spencerian  Queen 
of  Arts."  was  then,  and  is  now,  altogether 
too  irresistibly  fascinating  for  an  old 
teacher,  practitioner  and  admirer  of  that 
system.  But  the  system  I  have  formulated 
does  not  contain  all  of  the  artistic  lines 
twisting  hither  and  thither  like  tropical 
vines.  The  system  of  writing  that  I  call 
your  attention  to  is  named  "  Cyclography." 
meaning  circle  writing.  I  am  the  author 
and  publisher  of  this  system.  The  copy- 
right was  granted  by  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress to  me  as  the  "  author,  proprietor  and 
designer  of  an  improved  system  of  vertical 
penmanship  developed  from  a  straight  line 
and  circle  principle."  Based  on  a  circle, 
thereby'  the  most  satisfactory  degree  of 
rapidity,  legibility,  simplicity  and  beautj- 
is  obtained.  The  position  while  writing 
may  be  a  healthful  and  natural  one,  with 
paper  in  most  convenient  radius  of  sight 
and  direction  for  a  free  rolling  motion,  pro- 
duced by  a  combined  action  of  the  pronator. 
supinator,  extensor,  biceps,  triceps  and 
deltoid  muscles  and  humerus,  radius  and 
ulna  bones.  Xine  strokes  of  the  pen  out  of 
every  ten  are  parts  of  a  circle,  and  the  tenth 
stroke  is  a  straight  line  which  may  be  made 
from  one  to  fifteen  degrees  leftward  from  a 
vertical  line  by  all  persons  not  having  a 
convenient  arm  rest  — such  as  store,  rail- 
way, express,  mail,  bill,  check  and  many 
other  clerks,  time  keepers,  reporters,  in- 
spectors, collectors,  conductors,  delivery 
men  and  others  required  to  hold  a  book  in 
their  left  hand  while  writing  with  the  right 
hand.  This  straight  line  may  lean  from 
one  to  fifteen  degrees  rightward  from  a 
vertical  line  and  thus  harmonize  all  advo 
cates  of  intermedial  slant  writing  to  an  ap- 
proximate concept  and  practical  applica- 
tion of  improved  upright  penmanship.  The 
ideal  "Cyclography,"  is  written  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:— Front  position  —  nearly 
erect,    bending   slightly    forward   from  the 


hips,  chest  free  from  the  desk,  paper  to 
right  of  center  of  bodj-,  turned  slightly  to 
the  left  and  nearly  in  line  with  the  arm 
from  elbow  forward.  Move  the  paper  or 
book  forward  as  you  approach  the  foot  of 
the  page.  Train  your  hand  for  correct  pen- 
holding  by  grasping  a  hollow  rubber  ball 
iif  proper  size,  affording  comfortable  feeling 
in  the  hollow  of  the  right  hand.  Fasten  the 
penholder  to  said  rublier  ball  by  a  tight 
loop,  and  loop  each  finger  to  the  ball  that 
does  not  assume  the  correct  curvature.  Ad- 
just the  penholder  between  the  thumb,  first 
and  second -fingers,  about  one  inch  from 
the  point  of  the  pen,  the  holder  pointing 
along  the  arm  toward  the  elbow.  Another 
loop  fastened  to  the  holder  and  encircling 
the  first  finger  between  first  and  second 
joints  will  prevent  and  break  the  probable 
faults  of  gripping  the  pen  and  cramping  the 
fingers.  Get  the  Cyclographic  notion  and 
write  with  the  rolling  motion,  but  do  not 
generate  more  rotary  movement  than  you 
can  control.  I  have  faith  in  the  movement 
adopted  in  this  style  of  writing,  because 
the  laws  that  govern  the  innumerable 
worlds  in  their  cyclic  or  circular  travels 
through  the  realms  of  space,  teaches  us 
that  rotary  movement  is  nature's  plan.  I 
have  not  time  at  mj-  disposal  now  to  dis- 
cuss the  most  useful  movement  that  man 
and  God  demonstrates  everywhere,  day 
and  night.  I  recommend  that  rolling  move- 
ment be  used  in  the  formation  of  circular 
letters.  Proceed  to  practice  on  circle  and 
straight  line  principles,  and  at  no  stage  of 
the  work  is  the  process  necessarily  violent. 
By  using  the  rotary  motion  necessary  for 
easy  and  accurate  round  writing,  we  do  not 
disturb  our  slant  writing  or  the  lateral 
sliding  movement  practiced  by  all  success- 
ful slope  writers.  Circular  writing  is  alto- 
gether different  from  slant  writing  in  exe- 
cution and  form.  No  danger  of  mixing  the 
mental  conception  and  physical  construct- 
ions of  Cyclographic  and  Semi-Angular 
Slant  Penmanship. 

CR<^)SS  SECTION  RULING 
I  commend  the  use  of  cross-section  rul, 
ings  by  all  persons  learning  to  draw  the 
circular  letters  either  on  paper  or  l>lack- 
board.  The  writing  surface  divided  into 
squares  enables  the  student  to  draw  straight 
lines,  describe  correct  arcs  of  a  circle  of  any 
radius  geometrically  exact,  which  is  impos- 
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sible  aii>- other  way.  As  soon  as  a  correct 
system  of  letters  can  be  readily  drawn, 
(which  is  about  one-tenth  part  of  the  time 
required  without  guide  lines),  proceed  to 
develop  a  free  rolling  movement  and  dis- 
card the  guide  lines  gradually  until  there 
is  no  need  of  therti.  but  not  so  rapidly  as  to 
ruin  form.  When  all  the  letters  can  be  vis- 
ualized witliout  guide  lines  or  copy,  do  not 
arrest  development  by  continuing  the  use 
of  cross-section  paper  and  a  slow  drawing 
movement,  but  develop  the  rotary  motion 
without  space  limitation.  Primary  teach- 
ers will  not  have  to  resort  to  such  phrases 
as,  "  Freedom  of  movement,  not  nicety  of 
form  "~"  No  limitation  as  to  size  of  letters," 
if  cross-section  paper  is  used.  And  higher 
grade  teachers  will  not  make  such  state- 
ments as:  "Cliildren  from  the  lower  grades 
are  not  able  to  write  rapidly  enough  to  ac-. 
complish  the  work  required  of  them;  that 
they  soon  loose  the  smooth  uniform  hand 
common  on  entering  from  a  primar\'  grade: 
that  in  trying  to  make  up  speed  they  soon 
fall  into  a  small  cramped  style:  that  it 
seems  impossible  for  them  to  hold  their 
pens  with  a  light  touch,  and  finger  motion 
is  the  only  movement  they  can  use,"  etc. 
All  maintainable  objections  against  other 
systems  of  vertical  writing  are  defenceless 
and  will  lie  entirely  witlidrawn  from  "  Cy- 
clography"  after  thorough  investigation, 
due  trial  and  proper  examination. 

I  have  taught  and  practiced  Drawing,  Pen- 
manship, Book-keeping  and  Shorthand  as 
a  Specialist  for  more  than  twenty  years  and 
have  endeavored  to  make  use  of  the  exper- 
ience of  these  years  in  originating  a  system 
of  writing  to  please  admirers  of  the  beauti- 
ful in  the  most  useful  of  arts;  compact  and 
economical,  so  simple  in  form  and  pen 
travel  that  none  need  fail  under  a  compe- 
tent instructor  and  exemplary  writer;  next 
to  short-hand  in  rapidity,  and'  especially 
adapted  to  book-keeping  and  all  record  writ- 
ing and  letter  writing;  the  entire  page  will 
be  uniform  in  appearance. 

CYCLOGRAPHY 

"Cyclography "  will  give  the  most  satis- 
faction to  tlie  greatest  number  of  persons 
forthe  least  expenditureof  timeand  money. 
By  way  of  comparison,  one  thousand  chil 
dren  accepted  at  the  age  of  six  years  and 
instructed  to  write  a  flfty-two  degrees  slant 
system  of  penmanship  during  their  twelve 
j'ears  of  common  school  life,  four  years  in 


preparatory  college  work,  four  years  of  uni- 
versity training,  ten  years  daily  practice  in 
life's  various  vocations,— thirty  years  of 
instruction,  education  and  practical  appli- 
cation,—a  great  majority  of  them  will  con- 
tinue to  be  miserable  scribblers.  While 
on  the  other  hand  the  same  one  thousand 
children  instructed  in  "Cyclography"  from 
the  age  of  six  years  until  they  are  ten  years 
old  and  approximately  all  of  them  will  be 
able  to  write  a  beautiful,  round  and  legible 
handwriting,  and  at  the  expiration  of  thirty 
years, —  a  great  majority  of  them  would  be. 
the  most  rapid  and  practical  writers  in  the 
world. 

A  large  portion  of  pupils  quit  school  before 
it  is  possible  to  acquire  a  readable  hand- 
writing in  other  systems,  this  fact  is  worth 
the  candid  consideration  of  all  good  people, 
patrons,  educators  and  publishers  every- 
where. Another  fact  should  be  kept  in 
mind,  namely  tlie  general  introduction  of 
shorthand  into  schools,  colleges,  universi- 
ties, offices  of  all  kinds  and  the  actual  prac- 
tice the  same  by  so  many  persons  in  their 
various  vocations  demanding  the  most 
rapid  method  of  writing.  "  Cjclographic 
Penmanship,"  is  cotistructed  from  the  most 
simple  and  easily  executed  geometric  dia- 
grams used  in  the  formation  of  the  "  Stand- 
ard Phonographic  Alphabet,"  and  so  the 
greatest  degree  of  speed  may  be  attained, 
and  speed  practice  in  either  longhand  or 
shorthand  under  such  conditions  will  be 
equally  :uul  nnituallv  beneficial. 

.\ow'is  tlic  time  for  Business  Colleges  to 
stnMiL;tlien  their  IVn Ml ;nislnp  Departments. 
Thev  should  i-niplov  skillful  Penmen  in 
tlie  inost  iir:Ktic:il  Circular,  Vertical,  Medial 
Backward  and  Forward,  and  Plain  and  Or- 
namental .Slant  Penmanship.  We  nxust  not 
scatter  our  <)pportunities  by  underestimat- 
ing the  work  (lone  in  tlie  common  schools, 
nor  overestimate  our  powers  to  control  the 
iliversity  of  opinion.  We  will  lose  much 
valuable  patronage  if  students  are  required 
to  drop  all  styles  of  writing  except  fifty-two 
degrees  slant.  It  will  pay  to  build  up,  add 
to,  perfect  the  work  commenced  and  never 
tear  down  or  diminish  any  good  means  of 
improvement.  Our  reward  will  be  success 
if  we  do  not  practice  the  injustice  of  ever- 
'  lasting  undoing  and  tearing  to  pieces  hon- 
est work.  Harmonize  the  character  of  op- 
ite   directions,  instructions   and   models 


pos 
that    hi 
othi 


ve  bee 
ind  do 


St  to  that  wl 


iltd 


lich  is  ! 
IH-that 


cated   b 
cth 


will  strive  for  ■'  Cyclography  "  and  all  other 
systems  of  utilitarian  writing  and  pen  art, 
as  a  source  of  mental,  physical  and  finan- 
cial stimulus  for  us  all. 


Fc. 


CARDS! CARDS!  CARDS! 

/  Dozen  Cards  that  caiiiint  lie 
bea  t  for  a  Dim  e  (  sil  rer).     Ca  rd 

irritin^  a  specialty' 

W.  A.  BODE,  27th  Street, 

PITTSBURG,  S.  S.  PA. 


OFF-HAND    FLOURISHING 


Inch  designs.  «3  to  «10;  18x22.  $2  to  $.1:  12x16,  *1;  11x14, 
50c;  8x]n,  25c:  3x6.  lOc  They  are  bold,  dashy,  artistic, 
and  catch  the  eye  of  the  passer  by.     Write  today.    Circii- 

M.  B.  MOORE,  Box  7,  MORGAN,  KY. 


YOU'D  BETTER 
JOIN  US     .     .     . 


Ransom  and  Dryden  are 
in  the  business  to  stay. 
and  if  you  are  interested 
in  obtaining  instruction 
unsurpased  in     ...     . 


PENMANSHIP. 

SHORTHAND. 
BOOK-KEEPINQ, 


or  any  of  the  commercial 
branches,  it  will  pay  you 
to  investigate  our  meth- 
ods and  learn  our  prices 
b e f  o  re  sending  your 
"coin"  elsewhere.  Write 
to  us  concerning  our    .     . 

LESSONS  BY  MAIL. 

and  if  you  will  send  the 
names  of  five  of  your 
friends  who  are  interest- 
ed in  our  line  of  work, 
we  will  mail  you  free,  a 
beautiful  specimen  of 
penmanship  and  a  short- 
hand trial  lesson  .  .  . 
Address, 

RANSOn  &  DRYDEN. 

Central  College, 
KANSAS  CITY,  HO. 
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lUritina 


It  is  not  my  intention  in  this  article  to 
discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  of  vertical 
writing,  but  will  simply  say  that  if  I  had 
my  choice  of  teaching  vertical  or  extreme 
slant,  I  think  I  should  select  the  vertical.  I 
mean  to  be  broad  in  my  views,  and  I  have 
no  patience  with  anj^one  who  cannot  see 
any  good  in  the  vertical,  or  in  the  slant,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

The  vertical' possesses  advantages  and 
disadvantages ;  the  same  can  be  said  of  the 
slant.  In  the  past  year  I  taught  both  the 
vertical  and  the  medium  slant  in  the  Public 
Schools,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  vertical  is  better  for  little  folks,  and  the 
medium  slant  for  older  pupils.  So  if  I  were 
allowed  to  select  a  style  or  styles  of  writing 
for  Public  Schools,  I  should  start  all  pupils 
with  copy-books  with  vertical  copies,  me- 
dium size,  with  broad  turns,  and  keep  them 
on  that  style  up  to  and  including  the  fourth 
j'ear.and  at  the  beginningof  the  fifth  I  would 
give  them  copy-books  containing  medium 
slant  copies,  and  besides  a  few  good  move- 
ment exercises,  and  by  changing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  paper  and  using  a  free  movement 
it  would  be  but  a  short  time  until  the  greater 
part  of  the  students  would  be  writing  an 
easy,  free  style  just  a  little  forward  of  the 
vertical. 


Perhaps  it  would  be  well  at  this  point  for 
me  to  give  my  reasons  for  changing  from 
vertical  to  slant.  Slant  can  be  written  more 
freely  than  vertical,  because  the  motions  in 
vertical  are  mainly  up  and  down,  instead  of 
to  the  right,  as  in  slant,  and  anyone  who 
has  practiced  writing  realizes  that  one's 
ability  to  write  freely  depends  upon  his 
ability  to  move  the  pen  to  the  right  without 
allowing  the  hand  or  fingers  to  drag  heavily 
on  desk  or  paper.  I  imagine  I  hear  some 
one  say  that  vertical  is  much  more  legible 
than  slant,  to  which  I  will  agree,  provided, 
however,  that  the  turns  are  broad,  and  it  is 
executed  slowly  and  carefully;  but  if  slant 
style  is  written  slowly,  and  turns  are  broad, 
the  slant  will  be  as  easily  read  as  the  up- 
right, and  it  will  be  prettier  and  more  grace 
ful,  on  account  of  smooth  lines  which  the 
vertical  does  not  possess. 

At  the  beginning  or  during  the  sixth 
year,  I  should  do  away  with  copy-books, 
and  give  movement  exercises,  and  follow 
up  with  word  and  sentence  writing.  If  the 
above  plan  was  carried  out  by  a  careful 
writing  teacher,  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  regular  teachers,  high  school  students 
need  not  be  turned  out  ashamed  of  their 
writing. 

P.  \v.  Frederick. 

Nansfield,  Ohio,  March,  13, 19U1. 


Cbe  Sadlcr^Kowe  C«. 


The  growth  and  progress  of  the  Sadler- 
Kowe  Co.,  Baltimore,  Nd.,  is  truly  remark- 
able. As  commercial  text  book  publishers 
they  have  accomplished  more  in  a  decade 
than  is  usually  accomplished  in  a  life  time. 

The  latest  book  this  house  has  brought 
out  is  Bank's  "  Easy  Method  "  of  Touch 
Typewriting,  a  most  thorough  and  ex- 
haustive work  by  Benj.  S.  Banks,  of  Banks' 
Business  College.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Our  readers  have  probably  noticed  in  their 
announcement  in  our  April  number,  that 
they  have  recently  added  a  complete  de- 
partment for  the  manufacture  of  blank 
books  and  stationery.  While  this  was  a 
very  expensive  addition  to  their  business, 
it  will  enable  all  customers  to  secure  just 
what  they  want  in  this  line,  however  differ- 
ent it  may  be  from  regular  stock  goods. 
All  of  their  books  are  of  the  very  highest 
order,  and  their  methods  of  pushing  the 
sale  of  the  same  and  meeting  competition, 
are  dignified  and  straightforward. 

Xo  one  is  doing  more  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  young  men  than  they,  and  no  one  is 
doing  more  than  they  to  lift  commercial 
education  out  of  the  mire  of  superficiality 
and  quackdom.  Merit  and  push  win.  That 
is  the  secret  of  their  success, 
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Outline  of  the  Obio  eotnmercial  eollea« 
Board  of  examiners  Jlssoeiation. 

i'Kf;pakei)  am>  pkeskntkh  at  the  ohio 
cojimerciai.  and  speciai,  teach- 
ers' association,  by  a.  i), 
wilt,  dayton,  ohio. 

This  Board  will  consist  of  the  Local  Exam- 
iners appointed  by  the  Local  Boards  of 
Trade  or  other  Commercial  Bodies,  or  of  a 
committee  of  not  less  than  five  prominent 
business  men.  On  convening  at  their  lirst 
meeting,  they  will  elect  a  President,  a  Vice- 
President,  and  Secretary  by  ballot;  and  a 
majority  of  all  composing  the  Association 
will  be  required  to  elect.  These  officers  to 
be  elected  for  a  term  of  one  year  or  until 
their  successors  shall  have  been  regularly 
elected.  They  shall  assemble  not  less  than 
once  a  year  at  a  place  agreed  upon  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  body. 

The  Secretary  shall  also  be  the  Kxaminer 
in  Chief,  to  whom  the  Principals  of  the  sev- 
eral colleges  of  the  Principals  Association 
shall  transmit  their  lists  of  questions  for 
examination.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this 
Examiner  in  Chief,  to  select  from  the  lists 
furnished  him  in  this  way  ten  questions  on 
each  topic,  reserving  a  copy  of  these  ten  ques- 
tions on  each  topic,  in  a  permanent  record, 
lie  shall  transmit  to  the  Local  Examiners  in 
each  city,  all  on  the  same  day,  these  selected 
lists.  After  the  local  examinations  have 
been  held,  the  Local  E.xaminers  will  trans- 
mit to  him  the  result  of  the  examinations, 
giving  names,  residence,  age  and  grade  of 
each  candidate  examined.  To  such  candi- 
dates who  shall  have  passed  this  examin- 
ation, the  Examiner  in  Chief  shall  send 
through  the  Local  Examiners  a  diploma  of 
the  Association,  signed  by  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  the  Examining  body,  the 
local  examiner,  and  the  Principal  of  the 
local  college. 

The  records  of  the  Examiner  in  Chief  shall 
he  accessible  only  to  the  members  of  the 
Principals  Association,  and  of  the  Examin- 
ers Association,  and  all  information  con- 
cerning the  exaniinations  shall  be  with- 
held from  any  but  the  members  of  the  two 
.\ssociations.  The  expenses  of  the  Board  of 
the  (ieneral  Association  of  Examiners,  in- 
cluding printing,  postage,salaries,  and  other 
expenses  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  general 
fund  of  the  Examiners  Association,  which 
shall  be  derived  wholly  from  the  Principals 
.Association,  and  all  payments  on  account 
of  saiil  e.xperiditures,  shall  be  made  by  the 
draft  of  the  President  of  the  Principals  As- 
sociation on  the  Examiner  in  Chief.  The 
amount  of  salaries  and  other  expenses  shall 
be  such  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon 
l)etween  Principals  and  Examiners. 

No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  be  present 
at  the  examinations  but  the  candidates 
and  examiners,  and  in  no  case  shall  the 
Local  Principal  or  any  of  his  teachers  or 
employees  be  present  or  have  access  to  ex- 
amination papers  or  records,  until  such  ex- 
amination shall  have  been  passed  upon  by 
the  Local  Examiner  and  the  result  forward- 
ed to  the  Examiner  in  Chief.  The  Exam- 
iner  in  Chief  shall  notify  each  Principal. 
whose  students  have  been  e.xamined,  of  the 
result  of  the  examination  ;  including  grades 
of  successful  atid  unsuccessful  candidates, 
and  this  shall  be  done  the  day  the  Examiner 
in  Chief  sends  diplomas  to  the  Local  Exam- 
iner f<3r  distribution,  and  not  sooner. 

The  e.Kaniinations  shall  be  made  on  the 
second  Thursday  in  January,  April,  July, 
and  October  ctf  each  j-ear.  unless  otherwise 
agreed  upon  by  a  majority  of  the  Principals 
.\ssociation:  and  all  examinations  shall 
always  be  held  on   the  same  day  or  days  by 


each  examiner;  and  their  results  sent  to 
the  Examiner  in  Chief  not  later  than  ten 
days  succeeding  each  examination.  All 
blanks,  questions,  papers,  envelopes,  and 
other  stationery  used  in  examinations,  shall 
be  uniform  in  qiaality,  ruling,  size  of  paper, 
and  printing;  and  all  printing  for  said  ex- 
aminations shall  be  done  by  one  printer 
selected  by  the  Examiner  in  Chief  with  the 
iipproval  of  the  President  of  the  Principals 
Association;  and  bids  shall  be  taken  by 
said  Examiner  in  Chief  before  determining 
by  whom  the  printing  shall  be  done,  and 
the  Examiner  shall  retain  the  right  to  re- 
ject any  or  all   bids. 

Constitution  of  Ohio  Jlssoeiation  of  Busi- 
ness eolleae  Proprietors 

I.    Pkea:>iki,e 

This  Association  is  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  elevating  the  standard  of  business 
education  in  Ohio,  and  of  promoting  the 
interests  of  its  members. 

II.     Membekship 

The  membership  shall  consist  of  the 
Principals  of  the  schools  whose  names  are 
subscribed  to  this  constitution  previous  to 
May  1,  ISWl,  and  of  all  others  who  may  be 
admitted  by  a  two-thirds  ballot  of  the  charter 
members,  and  complying  with  the  regula- 
tions herewith  adopted,  or  which  may  be 
adopted  hereafter. 


^    D    WILT 


Applications  for  membership  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  at  any  time,  and 
on  the  first  day  of  each  month  all  such  ap- 
plications made  the  previous  month  shall 
be  su!>mitted  to  each  of  the  members  then 
belonging,  of  whom  two-thirds  must  vote 
favorably  to  insure  the  candidates  admis- 
sion. 

III.     OFFICERS 

Officers  of  the  Association  shall  consist 
of  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  Secre- 
tary who  also  acts  as  Treasurer,  and  an 
Executive  Committee  of  three;  one  shall 
be  elected  to  serve  one  year;  one  two  years; 
and  one  three  years.  Successors  after  the 
first  election  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  one  retiring  each  year. 

IV.    Duties  of  Officers 

The  duties  of  the  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  Secretary-Treasurer,  shall  be  such 
as  are  ordinarily  performed  by  such  officers. 
All  bills  shall  be  audited  by  the  Executive 
Committee  and  paid  by  their  order  on  the 
Treasuser,  signed  by  either  one  of  them. 
The  Executive  Committee  shall  also  revise 
all  reports  of  proceedings,  or  other  matter 
for  publication,  call  special  meetings  when 
ilesired. 


It  shall  be  Cfinsidered  a  misdemeanor  for 
any  officer  of  the  Association  to  use  his 
official  title  for  advertising  purposes. 

V.    Meetings 

Meetings  of  the  Association  shall  be  held 
not  less  than  once  a  year,  or  such  time  and 
place  as  the  Association  shall  designate  by 
ballot,  not  less  than  three  months  in  ad- 
vance of  the  time  of  meeting,  or  said  date, 
shall  be  determined  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association. 

VI.    FEES 

Each  member  of  the  Association  shall  pay 
an  annual  fee  of  $5.00.  due  the  first  meeting 
of  the  year,  and  failure  to  pay  within  six 
months  will  be  understood  to  mean  that 
the  member  has  withdrawn  from  the  Asso- 
ciation in  the  absence  oi  any  other  formal 
notice  of  withdrawal, 

VII.    Examinations  and  diplopias 

The  Association  will  issue  to  students 
of  the  representative  colleges  forming  the 
Association  a  diploma  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  hereafter  provided, 
and  the  Local  Examiner,  also  hereafter  pro- 
vided. Candidates  for  examination  for  this 
diploma  will  be  required  to  pay  $2.00  in  ad- 
vance of  the  e.xamination  and  $5.00  more  if 
the  diploma  is  granted  them. 

VIII.   Elections 

The  President,  Vice-President,  and  Secre- 
tary shall  be  elected  each  for  a  term  of  one 
year,  by  ballot  of  a  two-thirds  majority  of 
the  members,  present  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing, shall  be  required  to  elect. 

The  Executive  Committee  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association  shall  form  the  Board 
of  Arbitrators,  together  with  one  other 
member  of  the  Association,  to  be  chosen  by 
the  defendant  in  any  case  which  may  re- 
quire settlement,  three  to  form  a  quorum. 
Cases  for  arbitration  shall  be  those  in  which 
one  member  is  charged  by  another  with 
violation  of  the  Constitution  or  By-Laws  of 
the  Association,  or  with  any  personal  or 
professional  mis-conduct  which,  if  true, 
would  bring  reproach  upon  his  associates. 
.\ll  settlements  by  arbitrations  shall  re- 
quire a  majority  of  the  Committee  of  arbi- 
tration, and  no  appeals  shall  be  made  to  the 
general  body  without  a  written  recommen- 
dation of  four  of  the  six  arbitrators. 

X.    ORDER  OF  Business 

The  following  ordet  of  business  shall  be 
followed  at  each  regular  meeting  of  the 
Association: 

First:    Readingof  the  Minutes. 

Second:    President's  Address. 

Third:    Application, for  Membership. 

Fourth:    Communication. 

Fifth:    Appointment  of  Committees. 

Sixth:    General  Programme. 

Seventh:    Reports  of  Committees. 

Eighth :  General  Business.Including  Elec- 
tions. 

XI. 

This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a 
three-fourths  vote  of  the  members  present, 
who  shall  vote  by  person  or  proxy  sent  to 
the  Secretary,  and  any  amendment  pro- 
posed shall  be  made  known  to  members 
either  in  writing  or  personally,  not  less  than 
two  weeks  before  the  meeting  which  will 
take  action  on  it. 

[There  was  no  action  taken  and  therefore 
nothing  done  concerning  the  above,  but  we 
give  it  for  what  it  is  worth.- EDITORS.) 
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Compliment  from  Itlr.  6re3a 

I  reail   TiiK    I'ICNM.W   AfensT  AND  Busi- 
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John  IV.  (iRF.c,i;. 
nKtcMi  .St..  Cliicaso.  111. 


■■The  American  Ilhistrator,"  Scraiiton.  Pa. 

"  The  Western  Penman,"  Cedar  Kapids,  la. 

"  Science  and  Industry,"  Scranton,  Pa. 

"  The  California  Educator,"  Los  Angeles. 
Calif. 

"The  Budget."  Baltimore,  Md. 

"  The  Danville  Business  College  Journal," 
Danville,  111. 

"  Charles  Commercial  Instructor,"  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y. 

"The  Western  Home,"  Pasadena,  Calif. 


■'Human  Faculty,"  Inter  Ocean  Building, 
Chicago,  111. 

"  The  Educational  News,"  Elkhart,  Ind. 

'■The  New  Era,"  Salina,  Kans. 

"  The  Heftlev  Educator,"  229  Ryerson  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

"The  Penman's  Art  Journal,"  202  Broad- 
way, N.  Y. 

"  The  Butte  Business  Educator,"  Butte, 
Mont. 

"Our  Y'oung  People,"  Mt.  Morris,  I'll. 

"The  Advertising  World,"  Columbus,  O. 

"  The  Gregg  Writer,"  Chicago,  111. 

"  The  Tack,"  Storm  Lake,  la. 


'  The  Practical  Age,"  Moline,  111. 

'  The  Business  Educator,"  Charleston,  W. 


"Tlie  Commercial  College  Kellector."  re- 
tlects  in  a  creditable  manner  the  faces  and 
opinions  of  quite  a  large  number  of  tine 
looking  students  of  the  South  Bend,  Ind., 
Commercial  College.  The  journal  is  well 
gotten  up. 

"General  Circular"  by  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools,  Scranton,  Pa.,  is 
replete  with  information  concerning  their 
various,  complete,  and    timely  courses    of 

■'  Souvenir"  Catalogue  of  the  Penmanship 
Department,  of  the  Omaha  Commercial  Col- 
lege, Omaha,  Neb.,  is  one  of  the  best  re- 
ceived at  this  office.  The  script  and  flour- 
ishing are  unusually  fine. 

Circulars  disclosing  high  grade  diplomas 
and  designs  were  received  from  Howard  and 
Brown,  Rockland,  Me.  These  men  are  doing 
superior  work,  and  it  pleases  us  to  say  so. 

Sanders  Engraving  Co..  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
issues  an  artistic,  illustrated,  square  book- 
let printed  in  orange,  brown,  black,  and 
white. 

Parsons  Business  College,  Parsons,  Katis.. 
J.  C.  Olson,  President,  greets  us  with  a  neat 
little  catalogue  with  numerous  illustrations 
of  the  various  rooms. 

The  Elkhart  Institute.  Elkhart  Ind..  greets 
us  with  a  fort>'-eight  page  catalogue  replete 
with  information  concerning  the  school. 

Strayer's  Business  College.  Baltimore, Md., 
puts  out  a  very  neat  and  high  srade  booklet 
to  advertise  their  school. 
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THE    AMERICAN    ILLUSTRATOR. 


THE  CLARK  COMPANY,  Publishers, 


ARTIST 

MT.  MORRIS  COLLEGE. 


MT.    MORRIS 

CARD  WRITING   A  SPECIALTY 

irishe'd  at  15  cts    j.,  i    .l.   .n      ■■..! I   ,    ,',.i,    '■" 

iteink.iill  theri.::.    j -  ,  i  .    ,        ,i       ,       i    n 
ici-ience.    Himdr.-.l    ■  ■   i.  ■'  :i.  t;  ,  .  .    , 


H.  E   WYGAL,  Engrossing:  Artist. 

CopY-BooK  Script  a  Specialty. 
Diplomas.  Letter  Heads  and  Reso- 
Intions  Neatly  Engrossed.  Card 
Writing  done  to  order.  Write  for 
estimates,     .\ddress  all   orders  to 

1232  Curtis  Avenue,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


"  Pierce  School  Alur 
delphia.  Pa. 


Journal,"   Phila- 


The  Albert  Teaclief'sftgency 

C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager. 
FINE  ARTS  BUILDING,      CHICAGO 


We  need  many  well  trained  teachers  of 
Commercial  Branches,  Penmanship  and 
Drawing  for  good  positions  in  City  High 
Schools,  Normal  Schools,  Colleges,  Etc. 
Good  Salaries.     Send  lor  16th  Year  Book. 


Qk)dhG^mxYUui-&}l^  and  &ul)lne^&iu«al(rr^^^ 


HALF   PRICE— A  full  ten  months  course  in  Busi- 
ness and  \i-tistic  Writing.  Flourishing,  Drawing 
and  Lettering  only  $7.50.     Fresh  from  pen.    Crit- 
icised iind   relumed.     A  limited  number  at  this 
price,     (.'oine  (juick.     Dozen  cards  or  set  Caps., 

Pii 

When  Hll  the  other  systems  fail. 
And  troubles  come  as  thick  as  hail. 
Don't  say  touch  t.vpin(ir  is  not  right. 
Kor  Huthertord's charts  are  -out  ot  sight." 
e  .'id  <'ents.     Sample  .sent  free  to  schools. 

10c-     Satisfaction  guiiranteed.     E.  W.  Anderson. 
Penman.  Sununitville.  Tenn. 

KUTHEHFORD'S  TOUCH  TYPEWRITING  CO.. 

F.  O.  Box  14«.  Now  York  Cit.v. 

Good  Jirt  in  Illustration 

ttlhat   it   is.  How   to    Hecognizc,    Ctijoy, 
and  Appreciate  it 

Antonio  Fabres,  the  rrcjitor  <)f  this  draw- 
ing, seems  to  take  us  away  from  the  am- 
ventional  and  lead  us  into  new  pastures  of 
heauty.  Beauty?  did  some  servant  of  line 
say?  Yes,  that  is  just  what  we  said,  and 
we  said  what  we  meant.  The  lines  lierein 
displayed  have  been  servants  of  the  artist's 
will.  He  has  used  them  to  express  his 
thought,  not  their  beauty.  They  are  matle 
to  serve  as  the  agents  of  expression,  of  sun- 
shine and  shadow,  of  manhood  and  toil. 
They  do  not  exist  for  themselves,  but  for 
others.  They  are  beautiful  in  the  service 
they  give,  not  in  themselves.  But  the  pic- 
ture is  beautiful  for  the  sunshine  that  it 
reflects.  How  can  you  look  at  it  without 
involuntarily  squinting  the  eyes  the  same 
as  when  the  sunshine  of  heaven  shines  in 
them.  The  artist's  soul  saw  the  sunshine 
and  caught  it  for  future  generations  to 
enjoy.  But  we  think  the  picture  beautiful 
because  it  depicts  sturdy  manhood  and 
hardy  toil.  What  better  service  could  lines 
perform,  or  human  heart  feel,  mind  per- 
ceive, and  hand  execute?  We  think  it  is 
beautiful  [because  it  is  a  communication  of 
a  human  soul  to  humanity.  If  it  teaches 
nothing  else,  it  teaches  the  dignity  of  labor, 
rt  dignifies  toil  by  associating  it  with 
sunshine. 

To  appreciate  this  kind  of  art  or  to  see  it 
in  the  light  of  reality,  squint  at  it  or  study 
it  from  a  distance  of  five  feet.  Then  the 
sunshine  and  the  shadows  become  more 
intelligible. 


VISITORS 


MRS.  A.   H.  STEPHENSON. 
40  SANBORN  AVE..  KENMORE. 


Increase  YourSalary 

SeiKi  15  (■eiits  for  3  months"  ti  iai 
subscription  to 

"THE  BOOK-KEEPER." 


E.  H.  BEACH,  Editor. 


lightuMiK  calculations,  .ir.  $|.00  a  year. 

The  Book-Keeper  Pnblishing  Co.,  Ltd., 

38  Campaa  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Subscribers  to  THE  Book-Kkefer  rereivc  a  eeitifu'ate 
of  membership  in  The  Book-Keefer  Sufpi,v  Club  which 
i-ntitles  them  to  special  discounts'  on  oitice  supplies. 
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Cessotis  in  Etidrossitid  — Dumber  nine  — by  l>*  Ul*  Kibbe,  181  Cremont  Street,  Boston,  ttla$$. 

This  style  of  letteriiii^  will  be  f()uti(l  useful  where  compactness  is  required.  The  copy  was  executed  with  a  number  two  liroad  point, 
the  size  we  recommend  for  the  student's  practice.  Very  little  work  is  required  to  finish  this  style  with  the  common  pen,  and  we  use  it 
for  certain  purposes  where  nothing  more  than  rapid,  legible  lettering  is  desired  without  any  finishing  touches  other  than  the  broad  pen 
strokes. 


Cessons  in  Engraver's  Script 

number  nine 

BY    CHAKLTON     V.     HOWE,    3578    VIXCENNES 
AVE.  — STATION  M.,  CHICAGO.    ILL. 

Instructions  for  Practice 

The  first  stroke  of  the  A' is  made  straigJit 
and  is  curved  only  after  it  reaches  one  space 
above  base  lii^e;  it  is  finished  with  a  dot 
same  as  H  and  A'.  Do  not  make  the  first 
stroke  with  too  much  slant  which  makes  the 
letter  too  w  ide.  The  shaded  stroke  should 
commence  with  a  hair  line  and  end  with  a 
hair  line;  the  shaded  stroke  is  compounded 
more  than  than  the  second  shaded  stroke  of 
the  I';  lift  pen  at  the  termination  of  shaded 
stroke  and  connect  the  terminating  stroke 
at  Ijase  line.  The  terminating  stroke  is 
finished  with  the  dot,  as  in  the  standard  V 
and  ir.  The  introductory  and  terminating 
strokes  of  the  standard  A'^  should  be  parallel. 
The  A' can  be  modified  by  finishing  with  an 
oval  at  the  bottom  and  the  curved 
stroke  at  the  top,  same  as  modified  V  and 
IV.  The  introductory  stroke  of  the  J>I  is 
same  as  the  A'  in  every  respect,  join  intro- 
ductory stroke  at  topand  graduallj'  increase 
pressure  on  pen  until  nearly  to  the  base 
line,  then  relax  pressxire  to  taper  it  otT  like 
tlie  small  7;  the  connecting  hair  line  is 
made  the  same  as  the  introductory  stroke, 
and  the  second  shaded  stroke  is  exactly 
same  as  the  first ;  the]terminating  stroke  is 
same  as  small  1  and  a.  The  first  and  second 
shaded  strokes  should  follow  the  introduc- 
tory and  conriecting  hair  lines  very  closely, 
especially  for  a  space  and  a  half  from  the 
top,  care  being  taken  not  to  leave  too  much 
space  bstween  the  hair  lines  and  shaded 
strokes.  The  hair  lines  should  be  of  the 
same  slant  and  parallel  to  each  other.  The 
standard  N  is  a  space  in  width  at  the  top. 
The  first  shaded  stroke  and  connecting  line 
(at  base  line)  should  be  round  and  not  too 
pointed.  The  modified  TV  can  be  made  with 
the  first  shade  compounded  very  slightly, 
and  the  rest  of  the  letter  same  as  the  stan- 
dard ?I. 

The  introductorj'  stroke  of  the  standard 
A  is  made  the  same  as  the  introductory 
stroke  of  the  iY,  except  it  has  much  greater 
slant.  The  shaded  stroke  commences  with 
a  hair  line  and  gradualU'  becomes  broader 
until  the  base  line  is  reached,  where  it  is 
the  broadest.  The  shaded  stroke  should  be 
slightly  compounded  to  give  it  proper  slant. 
The  loop  or  oval  of  the  A  is  made  last.  It 
should  connect  with  the  shaded  stroke  at 
the  base  line  and  form  a  perfect  oval,  cross- 
ing the  shaded  stroke  one-fifth  of  a  space 
above  the  base  line.  The  shade  is  added 
after  loop  is  finished  and  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  shade  it  too  heavy;  it  should 
be  on  the  same  slant  as  the  first  shaded 
stroke.  The  modified  A  is  almost  same  as 
the  standard  form,  except  it  is  finished  with 
a  shaded  oval  instead  of  the  dot. 


J.  K.  N.- Capital  letters  should  be  three 
spaces  in  height,  shaded  strokes  are  too 
heavv  in  pn.purtinn  to  height.  Capitals  //, 
I'and  ir  should  rest  c.ii  base  line.  Small 
loop  of  A'  should  bt-  made  a  space  and  a 
third  abovt'  base  line.  C(»nnt:*cting  strokes 
between  small  letters  should  be  uiort.- round. 
Hv  carffull\'  trueiug  up  small  letters  at  top 
and  bottou'i  and  g<»ing  over  strokes  that 
are  too  thin,  will  greatly  add  to  the  appear- 
ance of  your  work.  Ruled  pencil  lines 
should  be  very  light  so  they  will  erase 
easily. 

C.  F.  G.  — Introductory  hair  line  stroke  of 
-ftT  should  be  made  with  more  curve;  finish- 
ing d(jt  of  second  shaded  strokeis  too  heavy 
and  not  round  enough;  space  between  sec- 
ond ;iiid  third  shaded  strokes  is  too  narrow, 
makf  it  wider;  the  small  loop  of  capital  A' 
should  not  touch  the  second  shaded  stroke, 
ir  is  too  luirrow.  Your  small  letters  are 
better  than  your  capitals,  which  is  a  very 
good  fault.  See  suggestion  at  the  end  of 
"  Iiistr\ictions  for  Practice"  in  March  num- 
ber regarding  ruled  lines,  and  apply  same 
to  your  practice  work.  Let  me  hear  from 
yoii  again. 

J.  M.  D.  —  I  would  suggest  that  you  review 
the  criticism  which  I  gave  you  in' the  March 
number  regarding  ink  and  pens.  Pay  more 
attention  to  confining  your  strokes  within 
base  line  and  guide  lines.  Shading  is  too 
heavy  in  proportion  to  heiglit  of  letters. 
Study  form  more  closely  and  use  ^ood 
black  ink. 


Styrl0ma5 


e«lumbus.  Ohio. 
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Wm  eflBDS  NEATLY  EXEGDTED. 


irt  Cents  a  dozen,    seven 
Good     Work  -  no     humbii 
names   5   cents    a    dozen 
cent  stamp  for  sample. 


GREGG'S 
SHORTHAND 


Its  success  is  unprecedented  in  the 
historj'  of  business  education. 

As  stated  in  tlie  PENMAN-ARTIST  AND 
Business  Educator  for  October,  it  is 
"  capturing  a  good  nianj'  of  the  shining 
sliortliand  liglits  of  the  profession." 

With  such  men  as  G.  W.  Brown,  Clias. 
M.  Miller,  Geo.  P.  Lord,  IC.  C.  Stevenson, 
C.  M.  Bartlett,  D.  L.  Musselnian,  and  a 
host  of  others,  singing  its  praises,  it  is 
not  necessarj^  for  us  to  saj^  mud}. 

But  do  not  take  the  word  of  anybody- 
investigate  for  yourself.  Impartial  in- 
vestigation always  means  adoption. 

The  Gregg:  Publishing:  Company, 

57  Washington  Street, 

CHICAGO. 


L''  L.  E.  SCHMITT, 

249  8.   BROADWAY,         BALTIMORE,    MD.     < 


TEACH 


YOURSELF 
DRAWING. 

Our  new  illustrated  work  on  Perspec- 
tive Drawing  will  teach  you.  Special 
introductory  price,  testimonials  and 
further  particulars  on  receipt  of  re- 
quest. 

LAMSON  &  CARPENTER, 

621  SOC.  FOR  Sav  CLEVELAND,  0. 


Qk)9h6^^6nxtwx\i''&}JM)  and  6iiiMiM;>{>  &Ut6tikr'^^ 


Taust  and  Csetse 

Will  vou  kindlv  grant  me  a  little  space  in 
the  P.  A.  i&  B.  E.  to  suggest  a  "  right  about 
face"  to  "Tsetse".  He  seems  to  oe  on  the 
war  path  and  unless  some  "cruel  thug" 
from  Chicago,  (the  only  place  thev  are  to  be 
found  1  hits  him  in  a  vulnerable  spot  and 
awakens  him,  he  may  contiime  to  see  hor- 
rible things  during  his  peaceful  slumbers, 
au<l  m:i\'  never  know  reallv  what  the  i>resi- 
denl's  paper  did  contain.  I  infer  from  the 
detluctioiis  he  has  drawn  that  the  head 
lines  inserted  I)v  ve  editors,  are  all  that  he 
has  read  of  the  address.  The  paper  I  know- 
is  quite  leniithy  and  I  would  not  think  of 
bnrdeniu;^  him  bv  asking  a  careful  perusal, 
but  will  Murelv  call  his  attention  to  a  few 
extracts  fnim  it,  which  ought  at  least  to 
erdighteu  him  somewhat,  and  at  the  same 
time  let  the  penmaiiistic  craft  know  just 
where  I  stand.  First,  I  want  to  sav  that  I 
have  alwavs  advocated  iVufsciiJar  Moie- 
nu'ut  and  no  doubt  always  will,  and  the 
verv  reason  I  advocate  a  chatige  of  slant  is 
to  have  a  style  of  writing  to  which  muscu- 
lar movement  can  be  applied  under  all  con- 
ditions. Certainly  the  following  lines  from 
my  paijer  clearly  demonstrate  my  position 
regarding  movement:  "I  recoinnu-nd    the 

se  of  a  plain  unshaded  back-h; 


it  hi 


advantages  < 


th. 


In  the  first  place  it  is  c.mducive  to 
compactness  without  destniviutc  its  legibil- 
ity, an  attril:>ute  which  is  absolutely  nec- 
essar\'  in  writing  in  account  books  of  an\' 
description.  Again,  in  the  use  of  this  style 
the  arm  has  such  a  position  on  the  page  as 
will  reiKler  it  iust  as  easv  for  the  writer  to 
use  Muscular  Movement  on  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  i>age  as  .lu  the  top.  Furthermore, 
in  the  use  of  this  ^tvle,  the  entire  page  will 
be  •uniform  in  appearance.  While  in  the 
other  or  universal  -lant  writing,  .yilscnliir 
Niiii'iufiit  may  be  successfully  used  at  the 
top.  or  convenient  portions  of  the  page,  vet 
at  the  bottom  linger  movement  must  often 
be  resorted  to.  thereljy  gix  ing  the  page  a 
varied  anil  imeven  appearance,  which  is  in 
no  \\a\-  connnendable."  Seems  to  me  there 
is  no  \-h;(iu-e  for  argument  regarding  my 
attitoili-^  towards  movement.  Finally 
•■  r-(t~,  "  -hould  be  cautioned  against  al- 
l..\i  nm  III-  iiiKigination  to  run  rampart  lest 

it   - ilili,iii-e    hiiTi    to    conclude  that    all 

soil-  ni  hiMKisli  acrobatic  attitudes  for 
writing  were  adxiicateil  at  the  last  conven- 
tion meeting.  If  lie  had  attended  the  meet- 
ing and  been  an  attenti  ve  listener  he  woidd 
have  heard  the  interlineations  that  were 
amionnced  :  The  stvle  of  writing  that  I 
have  taught  for  twelve  vears  and  had  re- 
centlv  found  to  be  one  I  could  not  use  in 
business,  was  long  loops,  extended  perpen- 
dicular and  horizontal  strokes,  and  writing 
that  was  too  large.  I  was  getting  results 
second  to  none  in  teaching  that  kind  of 
writing,  but  since  have  learned  that  it  is 
not  the  style  business  demands. 
Chicago,  III.,  March  21,  1901. 

C.  A.  FAU.'iT. 


Penmanship  Kenaissanee 

BALTIMORE,  Md.,  March  Iti,  1!)01. 
MESSRS.  ZanER  &  Bloser,  Columbus,  O. 

GENTLEMEN:  Enclosed  is  ten  cents  for  a 
Marcli  number.  It  certainly  sets  a  high- 
watermark  for  distinguished  contributors— 
Zaner.  Spencer,  Lehman,  Madarasz,  Howe, 
Kil)be.  1  :  !  If  this  continues  and  Madarasz' 
stnnmer  school  is  a  "go,"  there  will  be 
another  reii;iissance  in  penmanship,  as  in 
thi>  tiTor  oi   P.  R.  Spencer,  or  Gaskell. 

Spiakinuoi  vour  efforts  in  behalf  of  his 
plan.  Madarasz  says:  "Awfully  clever  and 
generous- of /aner  and  Bloser."  Let  me  saj' 
so  too.  both  because  it  is.  and  because  I 
wish  to  attend.  In  September.  1896,  I  think, 
Mr.  Zaner.  you  published  in  the  Penman's 
Art  Journal  a  little  design— a  verse  on,  and 
decorated  Ijy  the  water  lily.  Its  beauty  has 
haunted  me  since.  Would  you  kindly  in_- 
form  me  who  was  the  author  of  the  verseV 
Was  it  Goethe?    And  if  so,  who  is  the  trans- 


late: 


ereU 


H.  C.  Beattv. 
[Thanks  for  compliments.    Regarding  the 
rigin  of  the  water  lily   poetry,  we  cannot 
ay  who  the  author  was.     EDITORS.) 


PENCIL    DRAWINGS    BY    L.    W.    HOLLAND,    STUDENT    OF    C.    S.    HUBBELL,    PAULDING.    O. 


H  eonipr«niise  Slant 

CINCINNATI,  t).,  March  ■-'J,  liHIl. 

Messrs.  Zanek  &  Bloser, 
Columbus,  O. 

Gentlemen  :  — In  response  to  your  favor 
of  recent  date  will  saj'  that  after  a  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  of  writing  in  our  schools 
a  resolution  was  adopted,  practically  titiani- 
mous,  recommending  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, a  change  to  a  natural  slant. 

I  opened  the  discussion,  with  about  a 
forty-five  minutes  talk,  and  then  a  large 
number  of  principals  spoke  on  the  subject, 
after  which  I  introduced  the  resolution, 
which  passed  with  but  two  dissenting  votes. 

We  have  had  very  good  results  with 
Barnes'  Vertical,  but  I  have  felt  that  we 
could  get  more  freedom,  and  still  retain 
legibility,  by  using  a  slant  which  is  more 
natural  than  the  old  52  degree,  and  yet  not 
force  pupils  to  strive  to  make  down  lines 
vertical. 

The  man  who  has  never  had  charge  of  the 
writing  in  a  large  system  of  public  schools, 
has  no  conception  of  the  difficulties  to  lie 
overcome. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

A.  H.  Stbapman. 

[The  above  speaks  for  itself.  It  clearly 
illustrates  that  r/.'  degrees  is  a  thing  of  the 
past,  :niil  now  \ertical  i-<  ;il-o,  a.-  concerns 
CiiuiTMiati.  The  honor-  ;ir,-  ;il...iit  even  be- 
tween the  adv.icates  of  the  old  and  of  the 
vertical.     What  next':  li  nil  <  iK'>.  | 


ONLY  TEN    CENTS. 


Ilew  Improved  flutomatic  siiating  Pen, 

only  one  to  a  customer  at  sample  price.  Regular 
price  15c.  My  Shading  Pen  Inks  and  Suppliesare 
the  best.  Don't  bu j^  until  you  have  examined  my 
new  16  page  price  list,  and  sample  sheet  of  colors, 
sent  for  a  2c  stamp.     Address, 

C.  A.  FAUST,  The  "Auto.  Man." 

66  Rush  Street.  Cbicaso,  III. 


$3  ^L 


Will  make  FIRST-CLASS  BOOK- 
KEEPER of  vou  in  six  weeks 
RETURH  MOHET; 
ce  and  experience 
immaterial :  mav  find  good  f  0- 
SITIOn  for  you,  too  ;  placed  pu- 
pil at  |25  weekly  December  10; 
another  at  $24  weekly  .lanuary  2.  Save  tllis  and 
write     J.  H.  GOODWIH,  Expert  Accountant, 

Room  742,  1215  Broadway,  Hew  York. 


} CARDS!  CARDS!  CARDS! 

\         I  Dozen  Can/.s  tliat  cannot  h<- 
i         hetitforaDinie(silj'i'r).     Can! 

I  irriting  a  specialty 

/  W.  A.  BODE,  27th  Street, 

\  PITTSBURG,   S.  S.  PA. 


A  most  useful  40  page  book  6  x  11  inches  s 
ly  bound  in  cloth,  consisting  of  Business  Write 
ing,  Ornamental  Writing,  Engraver's  Script-- 
Flourishing,  Engrossing,  Resolution  designing, 
etc.,  for  56c,  reduced  from  $1.00.  I  have  but  a 
few  left  of  this  first  edition,  and  they  may  go 
below  cost.    Order  at  once. 

Address.  S.  N.  FALDER, 
309  N.  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


IF 
IF 


IF 
IF 


-  niv  lectures  and  lesson 
on  ■■  HOW  TO  TEACH  ) 
PRACTICAL    WRIT-  ) 

-  ING,"  and  "HOW  TO  ) 
BECOME  AN  EXPERT  > 

WRITER,"  you  should  let  me  hear  from  > 

you  now,  the  quicker  the  better.     It  will  be  > 

personal  instruction,  the  best  in  my  power  ) 

—strong,  forceful,  valuable,  successful  — and  > 

what  you  get  from  me  will  be  just  so  much  ) 

clear    gain    to   your    present    ability    as  a  ) 

teacher  of  writing.     I   can't  teach  the  ones  ) 

who  know  it  all— no  one  else  can— I  atii  not  > 

a  magician.     My  way  of  teaching  writing  is  > 

backed  bv  an  experience  of  25  years  practice  ; 

and  observation.     I  know  I  can  show  yon  ) 

yonr  fanlts  and  make  yon  a  self  critic,  the  > 

rest  comes  easy,      lietter  write  today    for  > 

fuller  particulars,  enclosing  stamp.  ) 

L.  MADARASZ,  1281  Thibd  AVENUE,  NEW  YoilK.  S 


Cettcrind  and  Desidtiitid  —  number  Tour— by  E.  C.  Brown,  Rockland*  ttlc* 

The  style  and  character  of  pen  work  changes  as  the  years  go  l>y.  and  the  work  of  the  modern  pen  artist  is  quite  different  and  of 
greater  variety  than  that  produced  by  the  ink  slinger  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  ability  to  dash  off  a  wilde^'ed  bird  or 
a  ferocious  looking  lion  was  considered  by  some  the  extreme  height  of  a  penman's  skill.  Late  3*ears.  however,  flourishing  has  lost  some 
of  its  charm  and  usefiilness,  and  when  considered  in  this  way  no  one  has  time  and  money  to  waste  on  anj'  accomplishment  lacking  in 
bread  winning  features.  And  after  all  what  decoration  can  be  added  to  German  Text  and  old  English  lettering  with  such  rapid  and 
pleasing  results?  We  believe  this  one  use  makes  it  a  very  useful  accomplishment  for  the  engrosser.  Its  studj-  also  cultivates  a  taste  for 
grace  and  harmony.  Flourishing  maybe  carefully  drawn  out  in  pencil  and  inked  over,  but  when  produced  in  this  manner  it  always 
lacks  the  natural  dash  and  spirit  pf  off-hand  work.  Then  again  not  only  has  off-hand  work  more  "  snap,"  sharper  and  clearer  cut  lines, 
but  it  can  be  executed  in  one-tenth  of  the  time  necessary  for  the  drawn  out  process. 

INSTRUCTIONS  — Make  compound  curves  with  pencil  compass  about  one  inch  apart  for  height  of  letters,  then  add  two  more 
lines  between  these  to  regulate  depth  of  the  shoulders  of  the  letters.  Now  pencil  out  the  word  "  Resolutions  "  observing  uniform  spacing, 
width  of  strokes,  etc.,  and  see  that  the  letters  conform  to  the  curve.  Proceed  about  the  same  with  the  word  "  Engrossed,"  then  add  the 
flourishing  which  should  be  executed  with  a  bold  off-hand  motion.  See  that  your  ink  flows  freely,  otherwise  it  will  be  impossible  to  do 
good  work.  Studj*  direction,  shading,  and  arrangement  of  each  stroke,  and  avoid  adding  short  broken  lines  which  only  tend  to  weaken 
the  general  effect.  Stump  the  letters  in  with  a  No.  1,  Soennecken  lettering  pen,  then  rule  up  the  edges,  and  add  other  finishing  ttuiches 
with  a  common  pen.    Avoid  slope  in  the  letters. 


UBLIGATION5 
RKEIVEa: 


I 


'*  High  Speed  in  Shorthand,"  by  Bernard 
De  Bear,  published  by  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons. 
33  Union  Square,  N.  Y.,  price  25  c..  like  all 
the  publications  put  out  by  this  firm,  is 
first-class,  clean,  well  written  and  printed, 
and  timely. 

"  Touch  Typewriting,"  by  Benjamin  Stan- 
ly' Banks,  published  by  Sadler-Rowe  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md.,  is  certainly  one  of  the  best 
books  we  have  seen  upon  this  subject.  The 
features  are  too  numerous  and  novel  to 
enumerate  here.  It  must  be  seen  to  be  ap- 
preciated. It  is  certainly  a  timely  publi- 
cation. 

"  The  Miller  Reading  and  Dictation  Book," 
written  in  Gregg  Shorthand,  bv  Charles  M. 
Miller.  1133  Broadway,  N.  Y..is  ariother  really 
up-to-date  work  on  shorthand.  It  is  strictly 
a  student's  book.  A  unique  vocabulary 
scheme  of  practice  precedes  each  letter  and 
legal  document  — a  good  thing  surely.  The 
work  is  in  note-book  form,  containing  seven- 
ty-six pages  of  neatly  written  and  engraved 
notes. 

"L.  P.  W.  Stiehl's  Cvclography."  is  the 
title  of  a  unique  style  of  round,  vertical  pen- 
manship. The  book  contains  one  hundred 
pages  of  skillfully  made  copies  and  instruc- 
tions. The  style  is  novel,  graceful,  and  li^ht- 
line  in  character.  Mr.  Stiehl  (Steele)  writes 
the  style  he  advocates  in  a  most  practical 
tnanner,  demonstrating  that  the  forms  are 
practical.  Published  by  the  author  at 
Uhrichsville,  O. 


Paradox 

The    Penman-Aktist    and     Business 

Educator  is  a  sort  of  paradox ;  every  num- 
ber is  perfect.at  the  same  time  being  eclips- 
ed in  perfection  by  every  succeeding  num- 
ber.   May  it  continue  to  be  at  the  head. 
H.  G.  Reasek, 
Com'l.  Dept.  Pittsburg,  Pa., High  School. 


GILLOTT'S  PENS,    S 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  OF  PENS,  ^^■ 


HAVE  GAINED  THE 

GRAND    PRIZE, 

Paris  Exposition,  1900. 

This  Is  the  Highest  Prize  evpr  Awarded  to  Pena. 


Thoroughly 
Practical.  .  . 

STUDIES  CARRIED  ON   BY  MAIL. 

Stu.lents  learn  to  letterfroiii  r  _  ,       th.- Cuun..;  .in.l 

.an  earn  while  studying,     otli.  r  '        r    -,  i  u  Oruamental 

okkeeping; 

.hand;     Steal 

il  EneiDeerlng.     «v,/ 

The  International  Correspondence  Schools, 

Box  1U75,  SCBANTON,  FA. 


ISAAC   PITMAN'S   SHORTHAND. 

FIRST  IN   1837.     FOREMOST  EVER  SINCE. 


are  all  crude 


ery  leisure  moment  reading  the  printed 
er  examined  your  system,  and  I  am  glad 
:amining  several  oihor  systems  and  they 
.ou  are  doing  humanity  a  kind  act  when 
th  a  copy  of'  Which  System  of  Shorthand  Should  We  Learn."     It  should  be  in  the 


"  I  have  received  the  '  Instructor,"  etc.,  and  have  spent 
matter  and  examining  the  text.  It  is  the  first  time  I  have 
to  say  that  I  am  more  than  pleased  with  it.  I  have  been 
aparison  with  the  Isaac  Pittuan.     I  thin 


you  furnish  then 

hands  of  every  one  who  contemplates  the  study  of  shorthand.  I  wish  I  had  seen  a  copy  twelve  years 
ago.  I  think  the  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  is  '  Father  of  them  all,'  and  I  consider  your  advertising 
matter  and  claims  are  the  most  honorable  I  have  yet  seen."— .ff.  E.  Sat/ers,  Prin.  New  Kensington,  ( Fa.) 


Bu^\ 


College. 


Adapted  toy  the  Leading  Business  Schools.      TWENTIETH   CEIfTURY    DICTATION    BOOK    AND 

LEGAL  FORMS.  2d  edition.  In  ordinary  type.  Contains  40)  actual  business  letters,  covering  over 
50  separate  lines  of  business.  272  pp..  boards,  T5c.;  cloth,  §1  00  Copies  for  examination,  45c.  and  58c., 
postpaid.  ISAAC  PITMAN'S  COMPLETE  PHONOGRAPHIC  INSTRUCTOR.  Cloth,  252  pp..  $1.^0.  Offi- 
ciallv  adopted  and  used  in  the  High  Schools  of  New  York  and  Brooklvn.  ISAAC  PITMAN'S  SHORT- 
HAND DICTIONARY.  (60,000  Words  in  Shorthand  and  Type  Keyi.  Cloth,  300  pp  .$. 50.  PITMAN'S 
PRACTICAL  SPANISH  GRAMMAR.  An  up-to-date  method  of  learning^  Spanish.  112  pp.  Cloth,  50c. 
Liberal  discount  to  teachers  and  schools.  Specimen  pages  free.  "Which  System:"  Twenty- four 
page  catalogue  of  over  150  works  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand,  and  copy  of"  Pitman's  Shorthand 
Weekly,"  free. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  Publishers, "  "N^T/o^Rr'' 

Pubtishfra  of   Paruc/t/'a  "  Spaiiisli  Sliurthaiid,"  Price,  $1  7(. 


Qk>dh6^^&urMi\>-(6}XiiA  ami  ^uiMncJ^^ducoUrr'^^ 


There  is  a  greater  demand  today  than  there  has  evur  been  before  for  persons  who  are  thoroughly 
qualified  to  teach  writing,  drawing,  and  the  commercial  branches. 

The  public  schools  of  our  country  need  a  large  number  of  special  teachers  of  writing  and  draw- 
ing.   These  positions  can  be  had  by  the  competent. 

Commercial  schools  need  more  teachers  of  penmanship  and  of  the  commercial  branches  than 
ever  before,  because  thej-  have  more  pupils. 

Then  in  the  lines  of  illustrating,  engrossing,  designing,  etc.,  there  is  much  more  work  to  be  done 
at  good  prices  than  ever  before. 

Why  not  consider  the  matter  of  taking  a  three,  six,  nine  or  twelve  months'  course  in  the  Zanerian 
Art  College  to  prepare  yourself  in  one  or  more  of  the  lines  of  work  mentioned? 

Regarding  the  practical  value  of  such  a  course,  many  hundreds  of  former  pupils  are  ready  to 
testify. 

The  Zanerian  Art  College  is  very  liberally  patronized,  and  is  one  of  the  most  successful  insti- 
tutions in  the  country  in  securing  profitable  positions  for  its  pupils. 

Rates  of  tuition  are  no  higher  than  they  have  always  been.  Good  board  and  room  can  be  had  at  a 
very  reasonable  figure. 

Large,  finely  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  school,  worth  one  dollar,  free  to  interested  persons. 

Read  below  an  unsolicited  testimonial  from  an  appreciative  student. 


Birmingham.  Ala..  Feb.  25, 1901. 
In  another  month  1  expect  to  send  you  something  : 
payment   for  your  services    in    helping    me    secure    th 
position 


very  truly, 
s  College. 


Zanerian  Art  College, 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


SPANISH,  SHORTHAND  and  BOOK-KEEPINQ 

free  by  mail;    NEW   FIELD;    large   salaries. 
Send  stamp.  PROF.    STEINER 

Lexington,  Ky. 


The  Benn  Pitman  System  of  Phonography 

Is  the  only  system  of  shorthand  wliich  lias  stood  tlie  test  of  forty-five  years  of  hard  wear 
in  the  hamls  of  writers  of  all  grades — Irom  tlie  business  clerk  to  the  reporter  of  the 
National  Congress ;  and  it  is  tlie  only  one  called  by  the  I'nited  .Stale.s  Bureau  of  Educati<m 

The    American  System   of  Shorthand. 
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Dennis  ]■'.  Murplty,  I.ate 


jn  to  change."] 

The  Ilenn  Pitman  Mo„,i„t  has  been  adopted  by  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  of 
Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  San  Francisco,  Cincinnati,  Washington,  Milwaukee, 
Omaha,  St.  Paul,  Kansas  City,  Providence,  Indianapohs,  Columbus,  O.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dayton,  C,  ILirtford,  Conn.,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  f>ansville,  Ind.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Oakland,  Cal.,  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
Peoria,  111.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Augusta,  Ga.,  Duluth,  Minn.,  Brockton,  Mass., 
fJskosh,  Wis.,  Muskegon,  Mich.,  Burlington,  Iowa,  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  Racine,  Wis., 
Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  York,  Pa.,  Chester,  Pa.,  (Juincy,  Mass.,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  Roanoke,  Va.,  Stamford,  Conn., 
Belleville,  111.,  Ogden,  lUah,  Easton,  Pa.,  Stockton,  Cal.,  Rock  Island,  111.,  Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  Muncie,  Ind., 
Clinton,  Mass.,  S.  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  and  other  cities. 


DENNMS  F.  MURPHY. 


iled  to 


Principals  of  shorthand  schools,  business  colleges,  academies,  and  private  teachers  of  shortliand  ar 
correspond  with  us.      Full  information  will  be  cheerfully  furnisht. 

We  take  especial  pains  in  assisting  principals  to  engage  inm/;-/r>:f  f,-i},-/i,-ii  of  ph<inngraphy. 

THE  PHONOGRAPHIC  INSTITUTE  COMPANY, 

BENN  PITMAN,   President.  CINCINNATI,  O.,  U.  S.  A. 

]EROME  B.    HOWARD,   Manager. 


n 


ILLUSTRATING^'"^" 


by  Mall 


'ICftUloflM 

r  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  ILLUSTRATING.  114  W.  34th  St..  R.  T. 


modem  Publications  for  Penmen,  Brtist* 
and  Ceaebers 

Our  publications  are  universally  recog- 
nized as  the  finest  along  their  lines.  The  prlcea 
are  very  low  considering  the  quality  and  charac- 
ter of  the  work.  All  books  are  sent  postpaid  by 
mail  or  by  prepaid  express. 

Portraiture— The  bt^t  book  yet  published  that 
teaches  how  to  make  portraits  with  pen. 
pencil,  crayon,  brush,  etc.  It  is  a  large  and 
beautiful  book,  luxuriously  printed  and 
bound,  containing  hundreds  of  examplea 
and  explicit  instruction |1.S0 

The  New  Zanerian  Alphabets —  A  guide  to 
engrossing,  containing  a  great  variety  of 
alphabets,  designs,  such  as  diplomas,  reso- 
lutions, etc.,  with  complete  instruction.  A 
substantial  book  bound  in  cloth $1.60 

Zanerian  Theory  of  Penmanship— A  thought- 
provoking  work  that  deals  with  the  numer- 
ous problems  pertaining  to  penmanship. 
Some  have  termed  it  the  Shakespeare  of 
penmanship  literature.  All  who  intend 
to  teach  writing  should  read  it.  A  book  of 
176  pages,  cloth  binding -,    $1.00 

Sketching  from  Nature  —  A  most  beautiful 
book  that  teaches  how  to  sketch  from 
nature.    Contains  a  large  number  of  exam- 

gles  with  fascinating  test  and  instruction, 
et  this  book  and  go  out  and   learn  to  aee 
and  sketch  nature.     Bound  in  cloth |1.00 

Lessons  in  Ornamental  Penmanship— A  work 
in  slip  form  embodying  the  $10  mail  course 
formerly  given  by  us,  with  some  extr^ 
plates.  A  thorough  and  complete  work  for 
home  learners 76c. 

Compendium  of  Simplified  Vertical  Penmaq- 
ship — In  book  form,  and  by  far  the  most 
thorough  and  complete  instructor  in  ver- 
tical writing  yet  published fiOc. 

Manual  of  Simplified  Script  —  A  work  con- 
taining a  thorough,  graded  course  of  photo 
engraved  copies  from  the  pen  of  that  master 
penman  and  artist,  C.  P.  Zaner,  all  in  the 
simplified  style.  For  rapid  business  pur- 
poses many  persons  believe  this  style  of 
writing  unequalled 50c 

Pen  Studies  —  A  portfolio  of  twenty-four  pen 
drawings,  consisting  of  scrolls,  objects, 
birds,  fruit,  scenery,  etc.  It  begins  at  the 
beginning  showing  the  pupil  how  to  make 
the     simplest     strokes    and     to    gradually 

evolve  the  finished  design __   _.     50c. 

Zaner's  Gems  of  Flourishing— A  book  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  fascinating  art  of  flour- 
ishing. It  begins  at  the  beginning,  show- 
ing the  student  how  to  make  the  simplest 
strokes  and  exercises  and  finishes  with  a 
great  variety  of  designs,  showing  the  high- 
est degree  of  skill  |yet  attained  in  this  art. 
Two  editions  of  this  popular  work  have 
already  been  sold.  It  is  unquestionably  the 
best  work  on  flourishing  ever  published  .  .  50c. 
Progress~C.  P.  Zaner's  masterpiece  in  flour- 
ishing It  represents  an  eagle,  forceful  and 
lifelike,  winging  himself  through  intricate 
curves  and  branches.  It  is  on  the  finest  of 
plate  paper,  22  x  28  inches.  The  original  of 
this  design  hangs  on  the  wall  of  the  Zaner- 
ian Art  College,  and  is  valued  at  $100.  "  It's 
great,"  "  It's  certainly  a  bird"  are  some'of 
the  expressions  many  have  made  on  seeing 
it.  Let  the  reader  remember  also  that  it's 
no  Spanish  bird,  but  the  American  Eagle— 
that  old   national  bird  of  ours  that  must 

now  be  especially  proud.     In  tube .50c. 

Light  and  Shade  —  A  manual  on  drawing  by 
Mr.  Zaner.  It  contains  48  pa^es,  5x7  inches, 
of  illustrations,  and  plain,  simple,  instruc- 
tive text.    It    is  just    what  home    students 
need,   and  what  all  others  who  are   not  at 
home  in  drawing  need  to  make  them  feel 
at  home.     Any  one  can  learn  to  draw  by  the 
aid  of  this  book.     Only  25  cents  postpaid. 
The    illustrations    are    lithographed    from 
actual    pencil    drawings     and    are     much 
finer    than    photo  engravings. 
Sample  pages  of  Portraiture  or  Sketching  from 
Nature  mailed  for  2c  stamp.    Cash  should  accom- 
pany all  orders.     Remit  by  money  order,  draft, 
or  stamps  for  small  amounts.    Do  not  send  per- 
Ronal  checks.    Address, 

ZANER  &  BLOSER.  Columbus.  Ohio. 


for  Schools  and  CoUej 
in  quantities,  neatly  I 
pared  on  short  notice 
factory.  Send  for  illi 
and  College  Catalogn 


ANI}     CERTIFICA.XES 

res.  Designs  new,  artistic,  and  up-to-the  times.  Diplomas  furnished  singly  or 
illed  out  or  in  blank  form,  at  the  most  reasonable  prices.  Special  designs  pre- 
.  Do  not  trust  your  work  with  amaUurs  as  it  is  always  expensive  and  unsatis- 
trated  circular.     High  art  Engi'o.ssing  and  Designing.     Illustrations  for  School 


I  Specialty. 


Addr 


HOWARD  &  BROWN,  Rockland,  Maine. 


A    RE:AX«    fZEIL-P    FOR    TEIA-C^IERS    A.NO     OFFICI.A.ZaS. 

It  is  our  constant  aiui  to  be.  We  have  increased  in  usefulness  during 
(»ur  19  years  of  successful  existence.  If  you  are  seeking  a  Teacher  or 
a  Position,  NOW  is  the    time  to   communicate  with   us.     Manual   and 

blank  for  a  stamp.    Commercial  Teachers  a  specialty 

CENTRAL    TEACHERS'    BUREAU.  (Edw.  C.  Dixon)    1420   Chestnut   Street.    PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

ESTERBROOK'S   STEEL    PENS 

THE  MOST  POPULAR  IN   USE 


EHCH  PEK  CSBEFOLLT  EXfllHINED  BHD  IIBSOLDTELT  GDHBHNTEED. 

Always  Ask  for  Estcrbrook's  Pens.    All  Stationers  Have  Them. 

THE    ESTERBROOK     STEEL     PEN    MANUFACTURING    CO., 

26  John  Street,  New  York,  aid  Works,  Camden,  N,  J. 


LEARN  MORE    # 


EARN  MORE 


Spfiul  \'our  spare  time  and  a  little  spare  change  in  getting  an 
educutioii  tliat  will  make  your  services  more  valuable— that  will 
^tut  more  mi)ne>  ill  your  pocket.  Prove  what  is  in  you.  Write 
tor  free  book  ?^ho\viny  how  you  can  take  a  complete  course  in  the 
NATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTITUTE  in  any  of  the  following 
Departments  or  Schools  of  which  the  Institute  is  composed : 
BOOEXEEPinG  AND  BUSINESS,  SHOETSAHD  AND  TTPEWUTIHG. 

ERGLISH,    ERGUrEERinO,    JOtTKNALISM,    SdENCE  AND  LANGUAGES 

Not  necessary  to  leave  home.  Will  not  interfere  with  your 
present  employiiient.  You  may  make  small  monthly  payments. 
A  large  corps  of  professors,  graduates  of  the  leading  Colleges 
and  CTniversities,  will  teach  you.  You  can  study  one  subject  or 
take  a  complete  Cfnirse.    Everything  is 

TAUGHT    BY    MAIL. 

Con/^ress  has  authorized  us  to  confer  degrees.  Our  Department  of  Civil  Service  Examlna 
tlons  will  nrepare  y<^u  to  obtain  a  government  position  under  the  Civil  Service  rules.  An 
illustrated  catalogue  of  the  subject  in  whicli  voii  are  interested  will  be  mailed  to  you 
free  on  request.        AddkESS— 

NATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTITUTE, 

26-40  Second  Walional  Bank  Building.  Washington     D.    C. 


FOR.   HALF   TONES   and   ZINC    ETCHINGS 

that  will  be  AS  NEAR  PERFECT  as  it  is  possible 
to  ma.ke   them,   send  your  orders  "  Fra. rvklinwaLrd " 

We  give  specia.!  ca.re  a.nd  eiLttention  to  the  reproduc- 
tion of  penmanship  copy  and  general  work  for  Busi- 
ness Colleges 

Original  a-nd  Effective   Designs   sk-nd   Illustrattions 


Franklin 


341-351   Dea-rborn   Street 


ENGRAVING    AND 
ELECTROTYPING 


CompQLny 

?      5     CHICAGO 


NOW    READY. 

THE  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  SET  OF 

Commercial  =""i  Industrial  Bookkeeping 

By  H.  M.  ROWE,  Ph.  D. 

Advance  orders  have  already  been  received  for  a  large  part  of  the  first  edition.  It  fully 
maintains  the  high  standard  of  excellence  established  in  the  Inductive  Set,  which  lias  been 
adopted  in  over  twelve  hundred  schools  within  the  last  six  months. 

Sample  pages  with  full  information  will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of  request. 

IN    PREPARATION. 


Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography 

By  JOHN  J.  /VIACFARLANE,  A.  M. 

Librarian  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum. 

EDITED    BY 

EDWIN  HEBDEN,  A.  M. 

Principal  Group  A,  Baltimore  Public  Schools. 


READY  JUNE  1  1901. 


Applications  of  teachers  and  school  officers  desiring  sample  pages  and  full  information 
will  be  placed  on  file  and  receive  prompt  attention. 

This  is  the  book  you  have  been  looking  for — intensely  interesting  —  intensely  practical. 

4SF»EOIA.I^.  We  solicit  correspondence  with  principals  and  superintendents  who 
desire  to  engage  COMPETENT  TEACHERS  for  the  commercial  branches  in  public  or 
private  schools.     We  make  no  charge  to  either  party. 

Address  all  communications  to 

SADLER- ROWE  CO. 

BALTIMORE.   MD. 


MEDIRL  WRITING   BOOKS 

ByH.  W.  SHAYLOR  and  G.  H.  SHATTUCK.    Books  1-8. 

FOR  INTRODUCTION,  60  CENTS  PER  DOZEN. 


IN  THE  MEDIAL  WRITING  SYSTEM  THE  SLANT  IS  SUFFICIENT  FOR  ATTAINING 
THE  HIGHEST  SPEED,  WHILE  IT  DOES  NOT  DEPART  FROM  THE  VERTICAL  TO  SUCH 
AN  EXTENT  AS  TO  INTERFERE  WITH   LEGIBILITY. 

The  Medial  Writing  Books  have  been  prepared  after  the  most  careful  study  to  meet  the  objections  against 
the  leading  systems  already  on  the  market,  namely,  the  old  slant  and  the  vertical.  The  authors  of  the  system 
have  had  a  long  and  successful  experience  that  enables  them  to  present  features  of  the  utmost  practical  value. 
Features  of  the  series  are  : 

A  style  of  writing  as  plain  and  legible  as  any  vertical,  simple  in  form  and  capable  of  rapid  execution. 

An  arrangement  of  the  copies  by  which  in  the  earlier  books,  capital  letters  are  given  in  order  of  similarity 
of  formation,  and  in  the  later  books,  in  alphabetical  order. 

Correlation  with  other  studies.  Book  1  has  a  unique  arrangement  for  correlating  with  nature  study  and 
home  geography.     Books  7  and  8  are  occupied  mainly  with  .social  and  business  forms. 

Superior  mechanical  execution.  The  paper  has  been  selected  on  the  advice  of  the  leading  oculists  and 
hygienists  of  the  country,  as  the  best  in  quality,  finish  and  color  for  writing-book  use. 


QINN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 

BOSTON,     NEW  YORK,      CHICAQO,     SAN  FRANCISCO,     ATLANTA,      DALLAS,      COLUMBUS,     LONDON. 


£  THE  AMERICAN  ILLUSTRATOR  m 

*  The  only  magazine  in  the  U.  S.  devoted  to  the  JJ 
m  artist  who  draws  for  reproduction  Of  interest  to  ^ 
\l0  the  Newspaper  Artist,  the  Magazine  Illustrator,  the  ^ 
yi  Commercial  Designer,  and  lovers  of  art  in  geni-ral  ^ 
,t  Subscription.  Si.iiO  a  year.    Single  copie»,  lu  cents,  m 

*  Send  your  <ln.,e  to-day  for  a  sample  copy.  ^ 

*  THE  CLARKE  COMPANY,  PUBUSHEBS,  SCRANTON,  Pa.  J 


YOU'D  BETTER 
JOIN  US     .     .     . 


Ransom  and  Dryden  are 
in  the  business  to  stay, 
and  if  you  are  interested 
in  obtaining  instruction 
unstirpased  in     ...     . 


PENMANSHIP. 
SHORTHAND. 
BOOK-KEEPINO. 


or  any  of  the  commercial 
branches,  it  will  pay  you 
to  investigate  our  meth- 
ods and  learn  our  prices 
b  e  f  o  re  sending  y  o  ii  r 
"coin  "  elsewhere.  Write 
to  us  concerning  our    .     . 

LESSONS  BY  MAIL. 

and  if  vou  will  send  the 
names  of  five  of  your 
friends  who  are  interest- 
ed in  our  line  of  work, 
we  will  mail  you  free,  a 
beautiful  specimen  of 
penmanship  and  a  short- 
band  trial  lesson  .  .  . 
Address, 

RANSOn  &  DRYDEN, 

Central  College, 
KANSAS  CITY,  HO. 


TEACH    ENGLISH. 

THE  NEW  GRAMMAR 
DRILL  ROOK . 

The  greatest  aid  yet  ottered  in  the  teaching  of 
Knglish.  Can  be  used  in  connection  with  any 
grammar  published;  may  be  used  with  profit 
alone.  Students  always  delighted  with  it.  Hand- 
somely bound  in  cloth.  Price,  25  cents.  To 
teachers  for  examination,  15  cents.  Send  for 
copy  of  it  to 

,  Iowa. 


FINEST  SUPPLIES  FOR  PENMEN  AND  ARTISTS 

All  goods  go   by  mail   postpaid  excejjt  where 

express  or  freight  is  mentioned,  in  which  case 

carriage  is  paid  by  purchaser. 

Zanerian  Fine  Writer  Pen  -The  best  and 
finest  fine  writing  ^en  made — best  for  en- 
grossing, card  writing  and  all  fine  script 
work.     Gross  11.00,  1-4  Gross  25c.,  1  Doz 12c. 

Zanerian  Ideal  Pen  — One  of  the  best  pens 
made  for  general  penwork— business  or  or- 
namental. One  of  the  best  pens  for  be- 
ginners in  penmanship.  Gross  75c.,  J<  Gross 
25c.,  1  Doz 10c. 

Zanerian  Business  Pen  — A  smooth,  durable, 
common  sense  business  pen.  For  unshaded 
business  writing  it  has  never  been  excelled, 
if  equaled.    Gross  75c..  ^4  Gross  25c.,  I  Doz. -10c. 

GiUott's  Principality  No.  1  Pen  — A  fine  writ- 
ing pen.  Gross  $1.00,  I4  Gross  26c.,  1  Doz 12c. 

Gillotfs  Double  Elastic  E.  F.  No.  604  Pen  — A 
medium  fine  writing  pen.  Gross  75c..  H 
Gross  25c..  1  Doz 10c. 

Gillotfs  Magnum  Quill  E.  F.  No.  601  Pen— A 

business     pen.  Grossl.(»0,  j4Gross25c.,  1  Doz    12c. 

Gillott'B  No.  303  E.  F.  Pen— Used  largely  for 
drawing  purposes.  Gross  $1.00,  }i  Gross  26c., 
1  Doz 12c. 

Gillotfs  Lithographic  Pen  No.  290— One  of  the 
finest  pointed  drawing  pens  made.  6  pens 
25c.,  3pens 15c. 

Gillotfs  Crow  Quill  Pen  No.  659—  Very  fine 
points.    6  pens  26c.  3  pens 15c. 


Soennecken  Lettering  Pens  —  For  making 
German  Text,  Old  English,  and  all  broad 
pen  letters,  set  of  12  -numbers  1,  1>;„  2.  '2j^, 
3,  S}^,  4,  5  and  6  single  pointed  and"  10,    ^0 

and  30  double  pointed 25c. 

Double  Holder  for  Soennecken  Pens —  Holds 

2  pens  at  one  time lOe. 

Zanerian    Oblique    Penholder  —  Hand-made, 
rosewood.  12  inches  long  and   most    beau- 
tiful and  perfect  bolder  made.     1  holder. . -50c. 
Kxctlsior  Oblique  Holder  — The  best  low  priced 
oblique  lioldermade.     Many  hundreds  of  gross 
have  been  sold. 

1  Holder 10c. 

1  Dozen 50c. 

J^  Gross - $L10 

'4  Gross - 2.15 

1  Gross -. 4.25 

Straight  Penholder  —  Cork  tipped  and  best 
for    business    writing,    flourishing,    etc.    1 

holder--- -._ 10c 

Blank  Cards— White  bristol  with  finest  sur- 
face for  fine  penmanship. 

100    - - 28c. 

500  by  express - 75c. 

1000  by  express    _ -|1.4U 

Black  Cards— Best  made  for  white  ink. 

100  - - 30c. 

500  by  express 75c. 

1000  by  express $1.40 

Zanerian  India  Ink — A  fine  drawing  ink  and 
best  for  preparing  script  and  drawings  for 

photo-engraving.    1  Bottle 30c. 

Arnold's  Japan  Ink— Nearly  V^  pint  bottle...  40c. 

White  Ink— Very  fine.     1  bottle 25c. 

Writing  Paper  —  Finest  12  lb.  paper  made. 
960  sheets  per  ream,  ruling  wide  and  faint. 

1  ream  by  express $2.15 

Writing  Paper  — Same  quality  as  above  men- 
tioned but  10  lb.  per  ream.  1  ream  by  ex- 
press--   -  -  -  _,-$!. 85 

Practice  Paper  —  Best  for  the  money   to  be 

had.    1  ream  by  express $1.40 

Send  stamp  for  samples  of  paper. 

Envelopes— 100  fine  blue 40c. 

100  fine  white 40c. 

1000  either  kind  by  express $1.60 

When  you  need  anything  in  our  line  write 
us  for  prices,  as  we  can  furnish  almost  anything 
and  save  you  money. 

Cash  must  accompany  all  orders.  Prices  are 
too  low  to  keep  accounts.  Remit  by  money 
order,  or  stamps  for  small  amounts. 

Address,   Zanbr  &  Blosbb,   Colnmbas,  O. 
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Announcements  for  the  Coming  Year 


You  probably  know  what  Jhe  PenmanArtist  and  3^^if^^s^  Sducator 

has  been  in  the  past,  and  what  it  is  to-day.  Then  you  will  have  an  idea 
what  it  will  be  the  coming  year  when  we  say  it  will  be  better  as  well  as 
biggfer,  more  varied  in  illustration  and  text,  and  more  intensely  practical. 


^^^^^tftftftf^^tf 


Che  Department  of  Business  Education 


Speaks  for  itself  in  each  issue.  Arrangements  are 
being  made  with  the  leading  educators  and  teachers 
to  contribute  intenisely  interesting  and  practical 
papers  the  coming  year.  This  department  gives 
something  more  than  papers  read  before  our  associ- 
ations. It  has  a  policv— the  hetternient  of  business 
education. 

We  know  that  all  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Gaylord  will  remain  at  the  head  of  this  department, 
which,  according  to  many  capable  judges,  contains  the 
most  able  and  helpful  literature  ever  contributed  to 
the  cause  of  business  education.  Surely  no  business 
educator  can  afford  to  miss  a  single  number  of  the 
pexnan-Artist  and  Business  Educator, 


Cbe  Department  of  Penmanship 


Will  contain  ncnrli 
practical  writing  fro 
and  teachers  that  \ 
aim  is.  not  the  big< 


(lotihlexh 


e  amount  of  high-grade, 
i's  most  skilled  penmen 
ave  presented  this  vear.  Our 
bnt  tlie  best.  Beginning  with 
our  next  nuinher.  two  of  the  most  skillful  penmen  in 
the  world  will  each  begin  a  seriesr.f  ]r>SMiis  in  business 
writing.  These  lessons  will  run  thn.ii-li,,ut  the  year. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  penmanship  journalism 
have  two  such  masters  given  lessons  in  the  same 
journal  at  the  same  time.  And  you  can  have  the  bene- 
tit  of  their  skill  and  professional  experience  for  the 
price  of  but  one  subscription.  These  persons  are  none 
other  than  MR.  E.  C.  Mills.  Rocheste'-.  X.  Y.,  and  MR. 
H.  B.  LEH?rAN.  Cleveland,  O.  Don  t  be  afraid  to 
show  \our  appreciation  of  such  unusual  merit  and 
enterprise  by  clubbing  us  freely  and  often. 

But  we  have  others  who  are  to  appear,  also,  wliose 
work  will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  these  masters. 
Messrs.  A.  hi.  Burnett',  of  Ashland,  111.,  and  H.  O.  Kees- 
ling.  nf  Trenton.  X.  J.,  are  each  preparing  a  series  of 
lessons  in  practical  writing.  You  will  donbtless  be  sur- 
prised with  their  skill.  Mr.  S.  M.  Blue,  who  has  been 
surprising  liis  friends,  will  continue  to  do  so  right 
along.  Mr.Zaner  intends  to  present  what  he  believes 
to  be  the  best  style  of  writing  thus  far  evolved.  At  the 
present  time  when  people  are  fluctuating  between  vert- 
ical and  slant,  these  lessons  will  be  as  helpful  as  they 
aim  to  l>e  opportune. 


Che  Department  of  Ornamental  Penmanship 

Starts  off  with  the  work  from  the  brain  and  hand  of 
that  skilled  artist,  Mr.  C.  C.  Canan.  Mr.  Blue  is  now- 
preparing  a  series  of  lessons  which  are  to  follow,  the 
text  of  which  will  be  no  less  surprising  than  the  copies. 
Mr.  Zaner  will  contribute  some  of  his  best  now  and 
then,  and  Mr.  C.  V.  Howe  will  continue  the  most  re- 
markable series  of  lessons  in  Koundhand  or  Engraver's 
Script  ever  given  in  a  penman's  paper  of  nn>dern  times 
at  least. 


Miss  U 


una  Dickii 
11  edit  a  page  each 
own.  <.f  Kockland,  Me.,  and 
ill  continue  their  unique  and 
G.  S.  Henderson.of  New  York, 
with  portraits,  designs,  etc.. 


Che  Department  of    JIrt 

Will  be  better  than  evei 

ervisor  of  Drawing.  El> 

issue.     Messrs.    E.   L.    tJ 

H.  W.  Kibbe,  of  Boston.  ' 

practical  w^ork,  while  Mr 

and  others  will  favor  u: 

etc.     Mr.  E.  E.  Evans,  of  Streafor.  111.,  is  beginning  ; 

series  of  lessons  in  practical  automatic  pen  work  which 

will  doubtless    be   worth   a   great   deal   to   nianv.    The 

articles  on  "What  is  Fine  Art."  will  continue  i'ndefin- 

itelv.     The  inimitable  Dennis  of  Brooklvn.  is  planning 

special  work  for  our  readers  — don't  miss  it.     Mr.  M.  B. 

Moore,  of  Morgan.  Kv..  the  immaculate  ffourisher  will 

favor  us  with  his  skill. 

Our  Unique  Color,  Citle^Pages 

will  continue  to  elevate  the  standard  of  excellence  in 
color  harmony,  design,  etc.  They  cost  a  great  deal 
more  than  most  people  suppose,  but  they  appeal  to  the 
head  as  well  as  to  the  heart.  Don't  be  afraid  to  let  them 
loosen  your  purse-strings  to  the  extent  of  a  dollar  a  year. 

Che  Citerary.  news.  Etc., 

Features  of  the  PE.\?iAN-AKrisr  AND  Business  Edu- 
CATOK  will  continue  to  be  first-class;  terse,  timely,  and 
fresh.    Conventions  will  be  given  the  space  they  nierit. 

Co  the  Student 

The  PKX?IAN-ARTIST  and  BrSlNESS  EDT'CATOR  will 
be  helpful  and  inspiring,  presentini^  complete  courses 
in  the  various  lines  of  writing, lettering,  and  pen  art.  D 
will  give  the  6e.s?  obtainable,  not  necessarily  the  most 
of  a  clieap  sort.  Xothing,  in  our  opinion,  is  too  good  for 
the  student. 

Co  the  Ceaeher 

It  will  be  a  source  of  interest  and  inspiration,  giving 
the  news  of  the  profession,  the  latest  and  best  thought 
of  the  ablest  business  educators,  and  the  most  pro- 
gressive ideas  on  methods,  etc. 

Co  the  Proprietor 

The  paper  wilt  prove  a  source  of  profit  and  interest  in 
the  way  of  information  concerning  teachers,  schools. 
advertisers,  publications,  conventions,  etc. 

now  to  the  Point 

Can  you  afford  to  miss  it?  I>oes  it  deserve  your  sup- 
port? If  you  consider  it  a  credit  to  the  cause  it  repre- 
sents, a  benefit  to  you.  and  a  source  of  inspiration,  let 
us  have  your  support  to-day. 


eiubs 


It  you  are  ir 
many  or  fev 
at  once. 


ZANER    &    BLOSER,  Publishers,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


# 
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olpSiw  ^ufwn'CbiX^  anA  Su^irw^  ^ducakr^^J? 


CHe  Prises  Those    desiring    to  compete  for  the  prizes  offered    last    year    for    the  most    improvement    from  practicing   from  these 

lessons,  either  as   individuals  or  as  a  school,  will   please   forward    the   final  speciiiiena  not  later  than  June  I5th,    The 

prizes  will  then  he  awarded  and  the  announcement  made  in  our  September  number.    Who  wins? 


...iM^-^:.^^ .  c716l^^,:£^i^  a^ 


^^^-t^-*'^'. 


,t,<V'^^^L-C7 


CHe  marklna  Hand    To  be  able  to  letter  plainly  and  rapidly  is  an  accomplishment  no  one  need   despise.    It    alone  is  sometimes  the 

means  of  one  person  being  promoted   over  another.    To  do  the  work  successfully,  hold    the  paper  parallel  with 

the  desk  and  let  the  pen-holder  point  toward  the  elbow,  the  hand  resting  upon  the  side.  Use  a  flexible  pen  and  at  first  a  deliberate 
movement.  The  fingers  may  do  most  of  the  work,  or  the  arm,  whichever  you  prefer.  Aim  at  uniform  slant,  uniform  width  of 
stroke,  and  uniform  spacing. 


Cbe  Business  Forms    herewith    presented    were    lettered    and    written  in  a  business    like    manner.    First    plan   them    by  ruling  the 

paper  carefully,  then    letter   them  and    then    do    the  writing.    .Some  employers    demand    that   at    least    one  of 

their  employees  be  able  to  do  such  work  as  there  is  more  or  less  lettering,  planning,  ruling,  etc.,  to  be  done  in  nearly  all  offices  and 
lines  of  work.  Prepare  for  almost  anything  that  may  present  itself  by  doing  this  work  plainly  and  neatly.  Now  don't  say  you 
can,t.  You  can  if  you  but  earnestly  and  patient h-  try.  Do  not  think  it  possible  to  design,  letter,  and  write  a  note  in  a  minute, 
or  in  live  minutes.    That  would  be  unreasonable.    First  learn  to  do  it  well,  then,  if  necessary,  learn  to  do  it  expeditiously. 


/H^.    y^Ce^-f^LA^  u3-. 


J.e^. 


($  J'-JLJ 


SBT 


SS 


Cowwvxcmo^^c^v^w^"^  ^\^> 


X 


JL.-<pC-y     C-<_-^.-'^-L--C-t-<  —  _-«>c-t'[. 


NicW 


0CC5> 


^^V>^^-^z-,=^.^^, 


---T^- 


-/t5->T_    ,Cc 


grttlclsms    VV.  H.  L— You  are  improving.    Some  of  j'our  practice  is  excellent.     I'nder  favorable  conditions   you  could   become  a  fine 
penman.    Down  stroke  in  small  .s  is  too  straight.    The  twitching  of  which  you  speak  is  not  serious  -  it  may  be  due  to  too 
much  rapid  writing,  or  to  coffee  or  tobacco. 

J.  A.  J.— Your  work  is  improving  nicely.    Lower  loops  a  trifle  angular  at  bottom.    Your  ornamental  is  good.    Try  to  make  it  more 
accurate.    Don't  hurry. 

D.  C.  D.— Do  not  join  .S  to  following  letter  as  it  looks  like  /,.    Your  small  r  fluctuates  in  form  — try  to  establish  some  one  way  of 
making  it.    Angles  at  tops  of  loops  show  that  the  motion  is  not  free  enough  at  that  point.    Your  work  is  getting  easy  and  uniform. 

C.  V.  D.  B.— The  small  /  is  usually  too  narrow.    Loops  generally  not  full  and  graceful  enough.    Watch  spacing  between  words. 
Your  review  practice  is  O.  K. 


SUPPLEMENTARY   EXERCISES    BY   S.    M.    BLUE.    BROKEN    BOW,    NEB. 


(^dTU^f^^ruTUirv-^iiUldl  and  Qulwicl^  &lii6aUrr^^ 


Mr.  C.  S.  Jack!son.  whose  portrait  and  pen- 
niansliip  are  presented  herewith,  is  a  young 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability.  He 
has  a  good  foundation  educationally,  and 
as  to  skill,  that  is  equalled  only  by  his  mod- 
esty. He  has  taken  instruction  and  taught 
in  the  Jamestown,  X.  Y,,  Business  College, 
and  is  now  employed  in  the  Zanerian.  Mr. 
Jackson  is  now  nearing  the  front  in  skillful, 
graceful,  beautiful  penmanship,  and  more 
will  be  known  of  him  later. 

Hymeneal 

HAKRY  E.  WILSON, 

MARY  EFFIE  WINGERT, 

Married 

Monday,  April  twenty-ninth. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  one, 

Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


Sets  at  the  Uiby  and   How  of  Ulritins 

Inclosed  titid  $  l.oi  fur  which  please  renew 
niv  sub^criiilion  to  the  PENMAN-ARTIST 
AND  HrsiNKSS  Kdicatok.  I  could  not  af- 
ford to  miss  a  siiiHle  number  of  your  excel- 
lent journal.  It  gets  at  the  why  and  how  of 
writing  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  one  to 
think  and  desire  to  act  at  the  same  time. 
O.  E.  Hovis, 
Warren,  O. 


BY    S.    M.    BLUE.     BROKEN    BOW,    NEB. 


<^dTv€^biiri%an-£lhti)^  ami  l«^ui)in€^&^ 
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RETRACE    OVAL    EXERCISES     MADE    WITH     PURE    ARM     MOVEMENT    WITHOUT    RAISING     ELBOW     BY     D.    H.    WINTERS.    STUDENT   OF    G.    E.    CRANE  AND  THE    ZANERIAN. 


/C  ^  ??t  n  a  /^Ji  ^  ^  J  u 

'^    o  ^  ^     a.  ^  c.    cpC  -^e^  -Y  -^  ^  A-  ^6^ 


MR.    H.    A.    FRANZ. 


-y  T 


Cbe  Best  Script  Forms  Tor  the  Present  Decade 


It 


is  our  duty,  in  order  to  be  truly  successful  as  penmen  and  teachers  of  the  art,  to  be  "  up-to-date,"  and  accordingly  we 
must  observe,  inquire,  stiidv  and  e.vjjeriinent,  and  after  years  of  varied  experience,  and  careful  study,  inquiry  and  observationi 
I  believe  the  accompanying  alphabets  and    figures  will  not  fall   far  short  of  meeting  the  demands  of  the  present  decade. 

The  pen  is  crowded  into  use  where  the  typewriter  cannot  be  used,  and  we  have  not  always  a  large  table  with  plenty  of 
elbow  room,  but  generally  a  standing  desk,  and  frequently  simply  a  tab  held  in  the  hand  or  placed  on  a  box  or  anything 
accessible.  Simplicity  of  form  is  therefore  of  first  importance.  Leave  off  all  superfluous  strokes,  and  we  have  a  style  of  writing 
easily  read  and  as  easily  written.  Certainly,  what  is  lost  in  beauty  is  more  than  gained  in  legibility.  We  are  preparing  most 
of  our  students  for  business,  and  especially  bookkeeping,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  writing  is  on  bookst  and  I  find  that 
the  simpler  the  forms  the  more   legible  the   writing  and  the  neater  their  work. 

I  believe  in  — and  in  this  respect,  at  least,  I  practice  as  I  preach  — the  combined  movement,  and  I  give  such  movement 
exercises  as  lead  to  the  letters  I  wish  to  present  in  each  lesson,  paying  especial  attention  to  form,  froiu  the  very  first,  and 
keeping  them  at  form,  paying  little  attention  to  speed  until  they  ran  make  all  letters  reasonably  well  with  the  forearm  rest  or 
with  only  the  hand  rest.  I  also  believe  in  drilling  a  good  deal  on  wide  spacing  to  cultivate  a  free  sliding  motion  of  the  hand. 
Then   more  attention   is  given   to  speed.    Form,  however,  is  never  neglected.    By  resting  the  hand  only,  more  finger  action  is  required. 

In  our  school  position  and  movement  are  not  lost  sight  of  the  instant  the  student  gets  through  his  daily  class  drills  as 
all  of  the  teachers  in  our  commercial  department  are  required  to  be  good  business  writers,  and  the  student  is  constantly*  criti- 
cized and  "every  stroke  must  represent  his  very  best  etTorts."  As  an  incentive  we  require  the  student  to  pass  a  certain  grade 
in  penmanship  before  he  is  admitted  into  the  Office  Practice  Department,  and  if  that  grade  is  not  attained  by  the  time  he  is 
ready  for  this  department  he  is  kept  on  penmanship  alone  until  the  required  grade  is  reached.  I  have  been  able  to  find  nothing 
to  date,  that,  in  my  judgment,  is  better  adapted  to  the  varied  uses  to  which  penmanship  is  called  at  the  present  time  than  the 
plain,  simple  forms  herewith   presented.  H.  A.    b'KANZ,  Met.   Bus.   College,   Minneapolis.   Minn. 


<^dh6^^amwt\»-&^^  and  6iilwtcto&Utc<i>Urr^^^ 


BY     MISS    MARY    CHAMPION.     DES     MOINES.     lA..    STUDENT    OF    THE    C.     C. 


.  I  01-t  Vv'ciyne  Ind. 

Api-il  2a    I<^o|, 

Colummis  Glyio 

lyeciv  J>)i- .  ^r  lecisc  rincl  mclosccl  scimplcs 
o|  my  ttcmcl- ei70'i-ci\/ecl  ccii-cls  tor  Whicn  )   woiilcl   lil<_e  To  as\( 
if  "Hjcy   cn-c   cill    rigrtt  io  v-'oi!^  on   or  ncit.l litre   1101/0  hec\i  e\ 
drccit   mciiiy    people   in   and   cinoiiT   ]  ort  Wciyna   who    Hcivfc 
ciclv'isecl   me  To,    .Klccisc   let  me   l^iiow/  wkot  yon  lliii-jl^  ciboiiT 
it. 


/ours     rvi 


®>o- 


;|-t  Vv/.  bpolcill'lg^ 

70  "KM Cermet    AvJiniiB 


P 


[For  downright  daiutiilcss  and  artistic  elegance,  this  strikes  us  as  being   in    tlie   top 
notch. —EDITORS.] 
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Ornamental  Penmanship  -  By  e.  V..  Canan  — Jlrticle  no.  I 

Having  jiist  read  in  a  recent  periodical  thdt  "the  less  you  say,  the  more  the  people  will  remember,"  I  have  been  led  to  cut  out 
much  that  was  written  for  six  sketches  on  the  subject  of  ornamental  penmanship,  and  now  it  appears  that  I  can  truthfully  call  the 
sketches  "  Short  Sixes."    It  is  hoped  that  they  may  at  least  be  of  interest  to  those  who  are  already  interested  in  penmanship. 

Instructions  for  a  course  of  lessons  in  ornamental  penmanship  are  not  easily  written.  Our  best  writers  of  this  style  do  not 
write  alike  and  it  is  mj'  opinion  that  they  do  not  use  the  same  movements.  Instruction  for  all  will  not  always  apply  in  individual 
cases,  and  especially  is  this  true  in  regard  to  ornamental  writing.  Instead  of  much  instruction  in  these  lessons  that  might,  after 
all,  only  confuse  the  student,  criticisms  will  be  given  and  also  a  few  inside  facts  regarding  the  history  and  practice  of  art  penman- 
ship in  this  country. 

Much  credit  for  originating  forms  and  popularizing  shaded  writing  is  given  to  "Father  Spencer,"  who,  in  the  early  'oU's, 
sent  forth  from  the  little  log  school  house  in  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio,  many  young  tnen  who  advocated  the  cause  of  good  writing. 
The  life  and  works  of  Piatt  R.  Spencer  are  worthy  the  careful  study  of  every  penman.  He  is  thought  of  by  many  writers  as  having 
lived  the  ideal  life  of  true  greatness.  The  following  tribute  is  by  James  A.  Garfield:  "  His  mind  was  too  large,  his  sympathy  too 
quick  and  active  to  be  limited  to  any  one  pursuit.  *  *  *  To  the  thousands  of  young  men  and  women  who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
his  brilliant  instruction,  to  the  still  larger  circle  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  to  all  who  love  a  gifted,  noble  and  true- 
hearted  man,  the  memory  of  his  life  will   remain   a  perpetual  benediction." 

The  New  "  Spencerian  Compendium,"  published  in  1879  by  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Company,  with  plates  engraved  by 
A.  McLees,  is  the  first  great  work  of  art  penmanship  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge,  and  it  is  today  a  book  of  reference  and 
delight  to  hundreds  of  penmen  throughout  the  United  States.  Other  publications  along  these  lines  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  but  the  accurate  forms  and   delicate  engraving  of  the  "Spencerian   Compendium"   have  never  been  e.xcelled. 

BKIEF   INSTHUCTIONS   FOR    THIS    MONTH'S   COPIES 

For  the  copies  given  herewith  use  a  free  movement.  Sit  facing  the  table  with  both  arms  resting  thereon.  Bend  forward 
from  the  hips,  so  that  you  can  get  close  to  the  work  and  yet  sit  iti  a  healthful  position.  Use  good  materials.  The  Zanerian 
Fine  Writer  or  Gillott's  Principality  No.  1  are  the  only  pens  that  give  satisfactory  resljlts  in  this  work.  A  good  quality  of  white 
paper  and  ink  that  will    flow  freely  and  give  a  clear  line  should  be  used.    An  oblique  penholder  is  indispensable  for  good   work. 

Do  not  let  the  wrist-  drag  on  paper,  but  the  third  arid  fourth  fingers  and  the  nniscle  Of  the  forearm  should  rest  on  the 
paper  or  desk.  Use  six  or  eight  sheets  of  paper  at  a  time,  as  this  gives  the  proper  surface  to  write  upon.  Let  the  muscle  of 
the  forearm  rest  in  one  place  on  the  desk,  the  wrist  going  in  and  out  the  sleeve  as  the  movement  is  applied.  Change  the 
position  of  the  arm  after  making  words  and  exercises,  if  necessary.  The  movement  should  not  be  very  slow  nor  yet  very  fast. 
One  should  write  rapidly  enough  for  firmness  and  slowly  enough  to  av«Tid  recklessness.  A  good  shaded  part  of  letter  is  seldom, 
if  ever,  made  with  a  hesitating  movement.  Slow  movement  will  not  give  a  dasliy  appearance  to  the  letter.  Do  not  use  finger 
movement  in  making  the  copies  given  in  this  lesson.  Study  to  know  the  parts  of  i\  letter  as  a  watch-maker  knows  the  parts  of 
a   watch;  be  able  to  place  the  parts  of  a   letter  together  in  their  proper  proportion. 

Specimens  for  criticisms  should  be  sent   to  C.  C.  Canan,  a61U  N.  19th   St.,  Philadelphia. 

Write  on   but  one  side  of  the  paper  and  arrange  >'oiir  work  neatly.    Stamps  for  return   postage  should  be  enclosed. 


-rz^-'-i-^c-^'yi-^ — .^^ 


Spccimeni^  of  students'  work  from  L.Mada- 
ras-^.  X.  Y..  show  that  lie  is  developingr  a  busi- 
ness style  under  nrdinar>'  circumstances. 
The  work  sent  is  from  pupils  quite  young, 
vet  tliev  evidence  strength  and  fixedness 
usn:dly"seen  only  in  adults. 

Mr.  \V.  H.  Wetzel,  Supervisor  penmanship 
Greens!)ur^,  Pa.,  sent  specimens  from  stu- 
dents which  show  superior  instruction. 
Miss  .Marv  Barnhart's  l)eiuK  the  best,  she  is 
entitled  to  a  year's  subscription  to  the  PEN- 
MAN-ARTIST .\N'D  Business  Educatok. 
Others  nearly  as  good  were  writteti  by  Anna 
Harris,  Lillie' Goodlin,  Hilda  Ruffner,  Kath- 
erine  Robinson,  Edith  Watt,  and  Harriett  C. 
Wible.  Mr.  Clark  Bell,  a  boy  of  but  fourteen 
years  swings  an  unusually  strong  and  busi- 
ness-like hand.   We  enjoy  seeing  such  work. 

C.  J.  Schwebke,  Cleveland,  t).,  favored  iis 
with  some  of  his  business  writing  which  is 
very  strong,  systematic,  professional-like  in 
character. 


>r.  A.  Albin,  Penmati  in  the  Topeka,  Kans,, 
Business  college  recently  submitted  speci- 
mens showing  improvement  in  writing. 
Pearl  Stone  made  most  improvement  and 
James  Carrel  made  second-best  improve- 
ment. Tliose  making  nearly  as  much  im- 
provement were  .Nettie  .Stevens,  V.  D.  Wil- 
son, I,eah  Kav,  Kenneth  Anderson.  I).  H. 
Banta,  W,  E.  Whitman,  and  T.  S.  Skeen, 
nearly  all  made  marked,  some  unusual,  iiu- 
provemeut.  Mr.  Albin  is  a  success  as  a 
teacher.    He  gets  results. 


H.  English,  .Mt.  Carniel,  Fa.,  sent  u 
mens  of  one  of  his  student's  writinj 
show  splendid  ability.  The  pupil's  i 
Miss  Laura  E.  Bahner. 

Chas.  R.  Owen,  penman  in  Drai 
Practical  Business  College.  Little 
Ark,,  sent  specimen--  froin  stuilents  v 
received  but  one  month's  itist  nictio 
work  is  excellent 
ti 


-pec 


Mr. 
ipter  penmattship. 


Mr.  Jno.  Martinon,  of  San  Francisco,  re- 
cently favored  us  with  a  specimen  of  pen- 
manship fnnn  .Master  P.  Escalon,  of  Santa 
Ana.  Republic  of  VA  Salvador,  and  nephew 
of  Mr.  E.  Mejia.  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Con- 
sul CJeneral  in  the  I'nited  States  for  the  Re- 
public of  El  Salvnilor.  Master  Escalon  is 
but  fifteen  years  of  age  yet  he  writes  a  re- 
markable hand.  It  is  wonderfully  dainty 
vet  bold— a  good  imitation  of  the  style  in 
vogue  during  the  days  of  Gaskell  and 
Spencer. 


The  above  is  a  likeness  of  .'*Ir.  A.  K'.  Bur- 
nette,  who  will  contribute  a  series  of  lessons 
in  business  penmanship  to  the  Pi;N>t.\N- 
Aktist  and  Business  Edl  (.-mdk  in  iiie 
near  future. 


ALL    MATTER    FOR    THE    BUSINESS    EDUCATOR    SHOULD    BE    ADDRESSED    TO    THE    EDITOR,     E.     E.     GAYLORD,     BEVERLY,     MASS, 


Prudent  teachers  are  already 
Uacation  planninK  for  their  summer  va- 
cation. There  is  no  calling  in 
which  an  annual  period  of  rest  is  more  im- 
peratively demanded  than  in  teaching;  and 
the  commercial  teucher  is  one  of  the  hard- 
est worked  members  of  the  profession.  The 
working  hours  in  the  average  conunercial 
school  are  longer  than  in  other  schools,  and 
generally  the  mental  strain  endured  is 
more  intense.  Eastern  teachers  are  favored 
more  than  their  Western  brethren,  in  that 
most  Eastern  commercial  schools  have  a 
summer  vacation  corresponding  in  length 
to  the  vacation  allowed  by  the  public 
schools,  and,  furthermore,  the  vacation 
habit  has,  in  the  East,  Iteconie  so  fixed  that 
even  the  servant  girls  must  have  their  two 
weeks  at  the  sea  shore  or  among  the 
mountains.  Our  Western  brethren  do  not 
so  regularly  grant  themselves  a  leave  of 
absence,  and  their  work  necessarily  lacks 
some  of  the  enthusiasm  and  tonic  proper- 
ties that  an  annual  change  of  scene  and 
occupation  would  bring  to  it.  However, 
the  commercial  teacher's  vacation  habit  is 
not  deserving  of  the  higliest  praise,  if  he 
make  of  it  merely  an  opportunity  to  "loaf." 
He  should  be  alert  to  obtain  information 
having  to  do  with  his  work.  We  know  of 
commercial  teachers  who  not  only  do  not 
make  a  special  effort  to  utilize  the  advan- 
tages presented  by  special  trips,  but  who  do 
not  even  become  acquainted  with  the  busi- 
ness enterprises  in  their  own  communities. 
It  is  hard  to  see  how  a  teacher  can  make 
Commercial  Geography  other  than  a  dry 
subject  if  he  knows  nothing  at  first  hand 
about  the  great  industrial  processes  that 
are  going  on  all  about  him.  It  would  be  a 
revelation  to  some  of  the  commercial  teach- 
ers to  go  into  sugar  refineries  (if  they  could 
get  in),  oil  refineries,  silver,  copper,  and 
iron  smelters,  rolling  mills,  cotton,  woolen, 
silk,  shoe,  and  rubber  factories,  and  to 
arrange  visits  for  their  pupils  to  such 
places. 

The  Pan-American  Exposition  this  year 
offers  pleasure  and  instruction  combined  in 
a  most  delightful  way.  and  commercial 
teachers  should  spend  some  time  there. 
either  just  before  or  just  after  a  trip  to 
Detroit. 


President  Wm.  E.  Doggett,  of 
Chen.  €.71.  the  Business  Educators'  Sec- 
tion of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  is  putting  forth  some 
well-directed  and  energetic  efforts  to  pre- 
pare one  of  the  most  practical  programs 
ever  presented  before  that  organization. 
This  is  a  meeting  that  should  enjoy  the 
support  and  attendance  of  commercial 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  particularly 
inasmuch  as  it  is  now  officered  chiefly  by 
public  school  teachers;  is  closely  aftiliated 
with  the  larger  body,  made  up  almost 
wholly  of  public  school  and  college  teachers. 


and  is  not  supported  by  private  commercial 
school  teachers  as  are  the  Federation  and 
theE.C.T.  A.  The  proprietors  of  commercial 
schools  and  teachers  in  these  schools,  were 
responsible  for  the  formation  of  the  Feder- 
ation and  theE.C.T.  A.;  and  the  problems 
of  organization,  management,  and  instruct- 
ion in  the  tw^o  classes  of  commercial  schools 
—public  and  private— are  subject  to  condi- 
tions so  entirely  different  that  a  mixed 
gathering  of  the  two  classes  of  teachers 
could  not  l>e  expected  to  listen  with  equal 
interest  to  discussions  of  such  topics  as 
"  School  Advertising"  and  "Differentiation 
between  College  and  Commercial  English 
in  the  High  School."  It  is  therefore  but 
natural  and  right  that  the  interests  of  pri- 
vate schools  should  be  made  prominent  in 
the  meetings  of  the  Eastern  Association 
and  in  those  of  the  Federation.  The  N.  E.  A. 
is  the  place  for  the  High  School  commer- 
cial teacher  to  discuss  his  special  problems, 
at  least  until  there  shall  have  been  organ- 
ized a  High  School  section  of  the  Feder- 
ation. 

At  the  Detroit  meeting  of  the 
l>igb  School  Federation  a  number  of  High 
Section  of  School  commercial  teachers 
the  met  and  appointed  a  commit- 

Tederation    tee   consisting   of   the  writer; 

Mr.  R.  B.  Seymour,  Springfield, 
III.;  Mr.  K.  A.  Grant,  Rockford,  111.,  and  Mr. 
P.  B.  S.  Peters,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  The 
business  of  this  committee  is  to  confer 
with  commercial  teachers  in  the  public 
schools,  to  gather  general  information 
about  the  work  being  accomplished,  and 
to  stimulate  attendance  at  the  St.  Louis 
meeting  next  December,  when  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  organize  a  High  School 
section.  In  furtherance  of  this  plan  it  is 
desired  that  all  commercial  teachers  in 
High  Schools  send  to  one  of  the  members 
of  this  committee  their  name  and  address, 
together  with  a  description  of  their  courses, 
the  subjects  taught,  time  devoted  to  each 
subject,  text-books  used,  number  of  pupils 
in  the  various  classes,  salaries,  etc.  This 
information  will  be  tabulated  and  put  into 
such  shape  that  it  may  be  made  the  basis 
of  ofihand  discussions  at  the  St.  Louis 
meeting  in  December. 


Many  cotnmercial  teachers  are 
Books  for  now  receiving  regularly  the 
Commercial  monthly  Consular  Reports 
Ceachers  issued  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  and 
cjthers  are  obtaining  the  equally  valuable 
Monthly  Sinnmary  of  Commerce  and  Fi- 
nance sent  out  b3*  the  Treasury  Department. 
Bureau  of  Statistics;  but  many  teachers  do 
not  know  that,  at  slight  cost,  excellent 
government  maps  may  be  obtained,  and 
that  the  Agricultural  Department  sends 
out  reports  and  special  monographs  of 
great  value    to    every   live  teacher.    Write 


to  Superintendent  4»f  Documents,  l^nion 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C.  and  ask  him 
to  put  your  name  on  his  list  to  receive 
announcements  of  governtnent  publica- 
tions. 

Current  literature  is  full  of  material  for 
enterprising  commercial  teachers.  The 
Review  of  Rei-ieirs  is  always  good,  and 
among  the  very  best  are  Tlie  Satiirdaj- 
Evening:  Post  and  The  World's  Work. 
The  May  number  of  the  latter  is  a  perfect 
mine  of  information  f<jr  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  business  side  of  life. 

The  newer  books  have  also  much  that  is 
splendid.  We  have  seen  no  single  book 
recently  that  is  more  to  be  commended 
than  "South  America."  by  Frank  G.  Car- 
penter, the  famous  traveller  and  newspaper 
correspondent.  Many  of  us  have  read  with 
delight  Mr.  Carpenter's  syndicate  letters  in 
the  metropolitan  press,  while  he  was  mak- 
ing this  "250(»l)-niile  journey  in  quest  of  in- 
formation," but  it  remained  to  peruse  the 
collected  manuscript,  with  its  fine  illustra- 
tions, in  order  to  appreciate  the  real  serv- 
ice that  Mr.  Carpenter  has  performed. 
His  descriptions  of  the  cacao  orchards  of 
Ecuador;  the  rubber  forests,  the  Peruvian 
bark,  and  the  marvelous  silver  and  gold 
mines  of  Bolivia;  the  nitrate  fields  of  Chile; 
the  sheep  farms  and  wheat  fields  of  Argen- 
tina ;  the  cofTee  plantations,  diamond 
mines,  gold  fields,  and  rubber  catups  of 
Brazil;  and  six  hundred  pages  of  other  in- 
formation so  varied,  valuable,  and  fascin- 
ating that  one  cannot  quit  it  before  he 
has  finished  it,  any  more  than  he  could  quit 
one  of  Cooper's  Indian  tales  before  complet- 
ing it.  We  have  it  in  our  own  library,  oi:r 
school  library,  and  the  public  library.  It 
is  published  by  the  Saalfield  Publishing 
Company,  Akron,  Ohio.  We  hope  that  Mr. 
Carpenter,  who  has  recently  been  writing 
from  China,  will  publish  as  interesting  and 
helpful  a  book  about  Asia  when  he  returns. 


With  this  number  we  close  the 
Hetrospect  Hrst  year's  work  of  the  Busi- 
atld  ness  Educator.    We  promised 

Prospect        a  great  deal,  more  than  could 

l)e  put  into  the  limited  spaceat 
our  disposal  in  twelve  numbers.  Therefore 
some  of  the  good  things  are  still  to  come. 
We  have  regretted  that  Mr.  W.  J.  Amos  was 
unable  to  continue  his  plan  of  a  monthly 
review  of  articles  in  current  literature 
touching  on  Commercial  Geography,  but 
we  shall  be  able  to  resume  this  work  in 
September,  .with  a  plan  that  promises  to 
be  exceedingly  serviceable.  We  are  better 
prepared  than  before  to  present  articles  on 
Methods  of  Teaching.  Some  of  the  fore- 
most commercial  teachers  of  the  country 
are  at  this  time  preparing  articles  of  this 
character.  Our  friends,  the  business  col- 
lege managers,  have  meant  to  exchange 
views  during  the  year,  through  our  columns, 
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but  business  has  been  so  good  that  their 
time  has  been  more  than  absorbed  in  car- 
ing for  it;  nevertlieless,  some  especially 
practical  articles  are  now  in  course  of  prepa- 
ration for  next  year.  We  shall  continue  our 
descriptions  of  important  schools, and  shall 
have  some  of  the  most  important  business 
schools  of  our  own  country  in  the  number. 
We  are  thankful  for  the  almost  number- 
less expressions  of  kindness  and  encourage- 
ment that  have  come  to  us  during  the  year, 
and  we  shall  try  to  show  our  appreciation 
by  better  service  next  year.  Meanwhile  we 
shall  welcome  suggestions  from  our  read- 
ers, as  to  means  of  improving  this  part  of 
The  Penman-Artist  and  Bit.siness  Edu- 

CATOS. 


Business  Jlritbmetic 

BY  WALLACE  H.  \VHIGA?I,  CHUWlici,  II.I.. 

A  noted  writer  has  said  :  "A  man  should 
know  first,  where  he  is  ;  second,  where  he  is 
going  ;  and  third,  how  to  get  there." 

In  the  province  of  mathematical  equations 
there  are  two  general  principles  dominating: 
having  two  quantities,  to  find  the  relation 
one  sustains  to  the  other  ;  and  having  the 
relation  of  two  numbers  and  one  of  them,  to 
find  the  other. 

While  the  caption  of  this  article  is  Busi- 
ness Arithmetic,  I  shall  divert  from  the  sub- 
ject enough  to  preface  this  article  by  an  in- 
troduction that  may  be  termed  the"  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Teaching." 

In  conducting  a  recitation  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  teacher  should  have  a  thorough 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject at  hand  ;  that  the  method  of  instruction 
should  be  basedlargely  on  relationship  pro- 
ceeding from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  I 
shall  take  as  a  text  in  tliis  article  that  "  The 
basis  of  any  lesson  is  the  student's  related 
knowledge  of  the  subject  at  hand." 

.■SCIENTIFIC  UUE.STIONING 
When  a  new  principle  is  being  introduced 
to  a  student,  the  questioning  is  doubtless 
three-fold.  First,  questioning  that  enables 
the  instructor  to  determine  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  student's  mind  ;  as  it  were,  he 
conducts  a  reconnoissance  in  order 
thoroughly  to  inform  himself  of  the  condi- 
tions. The  second  aim  of  questioning  should 
be  largely  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  student's  wants,  stimulatingand  direct- 
ing the  student  to  awaken  new  ideas  and 
develop  new  capacities  for  satisfying  new 
desires  and  the  full  developing  of  the  stu- 
dent's powers.  The  third  set  of  questions  is 
of  a  review  nature,  and  may  be  ternied 
"  Test  questions  "  review-ingthe  work  cover- 
ed by  the  second  set.  It  is  a  recapitulation 
of  the  work.  It  shows  how-  much  the  stu- 
dent has  done  himself,  and  indirectly  it 
tests  the  teacher's  work. 

XUMER-^L  RELATIONS  ADMIT  BUT  TWO 
CHANGES 

Arithmetic  in  its  relation  to  numbers  ad- 
mits of  but  t^vo  possible  changes.  Irregular 
increase,  as  in  addition  ;  irregular  decrease, 
as  in  subtraction.  Regular  increase  hy  addi- 
tion, or,  addition  simplified,  —  nniltiplica- 
tion  ;  regular  decrease  V>y  subtraction,  oi, 
subtraction  simplified, —division.  It,  there- 
fore, logically  follows  that  the  departments 
of  arithmetic  or  subjects  thereof  are  closely 
related.  A  proper  relation  of  number  to 
number,  value  to  value,  etc.,  is  not  properly 
appreciated  by  the  average  student,  or  the 
ridiculous  results  which  are  frequently  ob- 
tained would  not  be  found. 

While  not  attempting   to    maintain    that 


the  fact  of  relationship  is  not  recognized  liy 
the  average  teacher,  it  is  asserted  that  this 
fact  is  frequently  not  fully  and  properly  ex- 
plained. 

STUDENTS  L.\CK  SENSE  1>F   I'ROPORTION 

Students  do  not  have  fully  or  clearly  in 
mind  an  image  of  the  quantities  dealt  with  ; 
a  square  foot  and  a  linear  foot  are  misappli- 
ed because  they  are  words,  words,  words. 
Quantities  are  not  before  the  mind  of  the 
student  and  he  becomes  confused  over  the 
words.  A  noted  psychologist  has  said  that 
he  believes  that  if  nine-tenths  of  the  time 
spent  in  making  a  child  learn  certain  things 
were  spent  in  seeing  to  it  that  he  formed 
proper  images,  the  work  of  instruction 
would  be  incalculably  facilitated.  Where- 
ever  possible  the  student  should  be  called 
upon  to  picture  out  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  ;  to  see  at  the  start  where  he  is 
going.  He  should  be  able  to  do  this  even  if 
he  cannot  solve  the  problem.  Much  read- 
ing can  and  should  be  taught  in  arithmetic. 
Endeavor  to  form  the  habit  of  "sizing  up" 
the  answer  and  seeing  whether,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  it  fits  the  conditions,  and  is  not 
ridiculous.  Impractical  and  unnatural  con- 
ditions in  prol>lems  should  not  be  given 
place  in  arithmetic.  They  serve  to  take  the 
student's  mind  away  from  realities,  and 
tend  to  form  the  habit  of  thinking  that 
problems  are  all  on  paper.  Students  should 
be  encouraged  to  make  problems  to  be  solv- 
ed, and  they  should  be  criticized  as  to  their 
practical  fitness  regarding  quantity  and 
conditions.  In  life  what  the  student  will 
meet  is  not  five-nineteentJis  of  four  and 
three-seventeeths  pounds  of  sugar  but  a 
set  of  varying  conditions,  which  will  re- 
quire that  he  form  correct  images  of  what 
he  is  doing  or  wishes  to  do,  and  he  should 
be  trained  to  act  thoughtfulU-  and  not 
mechanically  to  be  caught  with  a  ques- 
tion such  as,  if  a  two-seated  rig  cost  $150, 
what  will  a  one-seated  rig  cost  ? 

We  teach  that  if  one  pint  of  molasses  cost 
twelve  cents,  a  gallon  will  cost  ninety-six 
cents,  but  most  of  the  time  the  student  will 
get  it  for  ninety  cents,  etc, 

I  do  not  argue  against  exact  mathmetical 
work  :  the  Lord  knows  that  we  need  that 
enough,  but  to  show  that  in  life  we  do  not 
use  this,  and  that  we  must  learn  the  varj-- 
ing  conditions  accordingly. 

(This  is  but  an  introduction  to  other 
articles  that  are  to  follow  in  succeeding 
numbers,  Mr.  Whigani  is  one  of  the  most 
practical  teachers  in  the  profession.— 
Editor.) 


Cbc  Card  System  and  Tts  Uses 

(REAP  BY  CH.\KLES  S.  CL.\RK.  h'dCHEST'EK. 

N.  Y.,  BEFORE  THE  E.  C.  T.  .\.  .AT  F'ROXI- 

DENCE,  APRIL  H,  1001.) 

Every  business  man  is  interested  in  the 
card  index  because  it  signifies  economy  in 
time,  and  accuracy  in  system.  Every  pro- 
gressive business  educator  is  interested  in 
it  because  an  understanding  of  its  princi- 
ples is  an  essential  part  of  a  modern  busi- 
ness education. 

It  would  be  unkind  in  me  to  presume  to 
tell  the  Eastern  Coraraereial  Teachers'  As- 
sociation what  a  card  index  is  ;  this  would 
be  a  disparagement  of  the  intelligence  of 
those  present.  I  shall  therefore  make  an 
effort  to  tell  how  such  a  system  may  be 
used.  In  doing  so  I  shall  speak  from  ex. 
perience. 

The  card  system  may  be  used  any  place 
where  a  book  can  be  used  ;   it  is  cheaper 


than  a  book  and  better  than  a  book, — cheaper 
because  it  saves  time  in  referring  to  memo- 
randa— better  because  it  perpetuates  itself, 
admits  of  any  kind  of  change  in  classi- 
fications, and  lends  itself  readily  to  an 
alphabetical  classification  under  as  many 
subdivisions  as  may  be  necessary.  It  absorbs 
new  muterial  and  admits  of  the  elimination 
of  dead  malter,  thus  adapting  itself  to  any 
business,  whether  that  business  be  increas- 
ing or  diminishing  in  volume.  Books  are 
bound — the  card  system  is  boundless. 

IT    IS    ELASTIC 

Take  an  ordinary  alphabetical  or  vowel 
index,  and  write  two  thousand  names  into 
it  :  if  your  business  e-'cpands  until  you  need 
four  thousand  names  you  will  find  your 
original  book  inadequate.  Soon  your  rec- 
ords will  be  clogged  with  a  lot  of  matter 
that  has  outlived  its  usefulness.  You  will 
be  obliged  to  re-write  all  your  data  into 
another  index.  If  you  use  a  card  system 
you  can  remove  the  names  that  have  be- 
come useless  through  age  and  substitute  the 
new  ones.  It  will  not  require  the  scratch  of 
a  pen  to  make  the  change  and  all  the  orig- 
inal information,  and  data  will  follow  the 
card  into  its  new  classifications. 

Suppose  you  start  an  index  in  which  vou 


MR.     C.     S.    CLARK. 

think  you  will  use  five  thousand  names  at 
the  maximum  and  make  your  chissifications 
accordingly.  Suppose  the  busincfs  increases 
rapidly  and  requires  twenty-five  thousand 
names  :  with  the  card  system  this  would  be 
no  inconvenience  at  all.  For  five  thousand 
names  you  would  need  five  hundred  guide 
cards  to  put  an  average  of  ten  record  cards 
behind  each  guide.  When  the  business  ex- 
pands so  that  yoH  have  twenty-five  thousand 
names,  you  can  put  a  larger  sub-division  of 
the  alphabet  and  still  have  only,  ten  names 
between  each  sub-division.  To  handle  the 
business  with  books  would  re(|uire  re-writ- 
ing the  name,  and  you  would  never  have 
them  in  such  position  that  they  would  be 
easy  of  reference. 

The  card  system  is  elastic.  If  you  have 
five  thousand  names  in  a  book  and  you  wish 
to  reach  them  (|uickly  with  circular  matter, 
only  one  or  two  persons  can  work  at  address- 
ing the  envelopes  and  recording  the  data. 
If  they  are  in  a  card  system  you  can  put 
twenty-five  persons  to  work  and  accomplish 
the  task  as  quickly  as  the  exigencies  of 
the  case  demand. 

CARD     SYSTEM     IN     THE     SCHOOL     BUSINESS 

I  have  used  a  card  system  in  the  school 
business    to   stimulate   an    attendance.     Of 
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ciiurse,  Commercial  School  men  are  not 
sensitive  about  the  matter  of  enrolling 
pupils.  Very  few  of  them  care  about  reach- 
ing out  to  induce  an  attendance.  They 
have  more  pupils  than  they  can  accommo- 
date, and  they  are  too  molest  to  advertise. 
Those  who  are  willing  to  entertain  a  larger 
attendance,  however,  will  find  a  gQod  sys- 
tem a  most  valuable  ai<l.  Probably  the  best 
method  is  to  make  a  separate  card  ior  each 
name  that  you  send  circular  matter  to.  Ar- 
range the  cards  so  that  you  can  tell  where 
you  can  procure  the  name  and  something 
about  the  scholarship  and  jirobable  aspira- 
tions <if  the  prospective  pupil.  Make  a 
record  of  the  advertising  matter  that  you 
send  ;  of  the  letters  you  write  ;  of  the  calls 
you  make ;  of  the  calls  the  prospective 
makes.  Sub-divide  prospectives  into  such 
lists  that  you  can  work  them  with  special 
advertising  matter.  For  instance^grammar 
school  graduates,  high  school  graduates, 
operatives,  clerks,  overseers,  etc.  Probably 
the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  leave  a  space  on 
the  card  in  which  to  write  the  classifications. 
I  thought  at  one  time  that  there  would  be 
an  advantage  in  indicating  this  classification 
by  the  color  of  the  cards.  1  am  now  fully 
convinced  that  this  is  neither  necessary  nor 
expedient. 

WORKING    UP     A     NKillT    CLASS 

With  your  lists  arranged  in  this  uumner, 
if  you  wish  to  work  up  a  night  class,  you 
can  address  special  advertising  to  clerks, 
overseers,  operatives,  etc.  To  stimulate  an 
attendance  in  your  day  school  you  can  ad- 
dress advertising  to  each  of  these  classes. 
You  can  work  strongest,  however,  grammar 
school  gi-aduates,  high  school  graduates  and 
miscellaneous  persons  who  have  indicated 
an  interest  in  your  school.  If  you  permit 
your  faculty  to  canvass,  you  can  arrange 
the  city  in  streets.  I  would  advocate  a  tem- 
porary file  for  this  and  temporary  cards  for 
what  we  term  "strong  prosjiectives."  It  is 
best  at  all  times  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
your  principal  files  and  keep  the  cards  in- 
tact. This  necessitates  some  additional 
trouble,  but  the  end  justifies  it.  With  your 
city  arranged  by  streets,  and  those  who  will 
probably  become  pupils  listed  therein,  you 
can  send  a  member  of  your  faculty  down  a 
certain  street  and  he  can  call  on  all  the  [ler- 
sons  on  that  street  who  are  interested.  This 
enables  him  to  accomplish  twice  as  much  as 
otherwise  would  be  possible.  He  should  be 
instructed  to  note  on  the  cards  anything 
that  you  would  be  expected  to  remember  in 
a  subscijuent  meeting  with  the  prospective 
pupil.  For  instance, — the  course  in  which 
such  a  person  is  interested  ;  the  progress  he 
has  made  in  his  work  in  the  public  schools  ; 
what  session  he  would  probably  wish  to  at- 
tend. With  the  proper  card  it  is  an  easy 
luatter  when  the  prospective  becomes  a 
pupil  to  reverse  the  card  and  make  a  record 
of  his  efforts  while  in  school.  When  he 
shall  have  graduated  this  card  will  contain 
a  record  of  your  efforts  in  inducing  him  to 
attend  :  of  his  progress  in  school  ;  of  the 
date  of  his  graduation  and  such  other  infor- 
mation as  all  schools  should  keep  accurately, 
but  many  of  them  fail  to  keep  at  all. 

srPERIORITV    UVKK    BOOK     SYSTKM 

I  am  using  a  card  system  in  a  mail  order 
business  which  receives  from  one  to  three 
thousand  new  names  daily,  and  employs 
over  two  hundred  people  in  office  work. 
When  I  assumed  its  management  it  was  en- 
cumbered with  a  book  system  ;  forty  girls 
were  making  a  futile  attempt  to  do  the  work 
now  done  by  twenty-three  under  the  card 
system.    We  found  it  was  impossible  to  work 


our  names  to  more  than  two  propositions — 
could  not  get  girls  enough  around  the  books 
to  do  the  work.  Under  the  card  system, 
with  an  increase  of  business  of  more  than  fifty 
per  cent.,  twenty-three  girls  do  perfectly, 
promptly,  and  accurately  what  forty  girls 
could  not  do  at  all  with  books.  Under  the 
card  system  the  names  are  followed  to  five 
distin<'t  propositions,  and  through  an  intri- 
cate correspondence  in  which  what  has  gone 
before  in  every  individual  instance  deter- 
mines what  shall  follow.  A  complete  record 
of  the  correspondence  and  business  trans- 
jictions  of  each  correspondent  is  shown  on 
the  cards.  <  >ur  active  files  contain  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  names  and  thirty 
thousand  jjiecesof  mail  matter  are  addressed 
from  them  every  week.  The  cards  that 
cease  to  be  active  are  transferred  and  our 
files  thus  perpetuate  themselves  and  con- 
tain only  the  matter  in  active  use. 

IT     IS    A     MEIHANICAL    MEMORY 

2S'o  other  system  equals  the  card  system 
for  listing  names  or  detached  memoranda  of 
any  kind.  The  card  system  constitutes  an 
infallible  memory  ;  it  is  a  classified  memory, 
a  systematic  memory  ;  it  enables  those  seek- 
ing business  to  tickle  the  vanity  of  the  pos- 
sible custojuer  by  a  remembrance  of  details 
that  is  marvelous.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  those  we  meet  do  not  forget  us,  and  we 
are  all  willing  to  believe  that  it  is  our  per- 
sonality rather  than  the  perfection  of  some 
system  that  causes  them  to  bear  us  in  re- 
membrance. 

To  remember  a  prospective  pupil,  his 
visit  or  his  correspondence  is  a  source  of 
gratification  to  him  that  you  cannot  well 
ai>preciate.  It  begets  confidence  and  fosters 
credulity  ;  and  confidence  is,  after  all,  the 
foundation  of  a  teacher's  success.  Less 
conspicuous  ability,  coupled  with  a  person- 
ality that  inspires  confidence  will  succeed  in 
the  school  room  against  the  highest  order  of 
talent  where  the  element  of  confidence  is 
lacking.  The  use  to  which  a  card  system 
may  be  jiut  may  not  be  told  in  a  brief  thirty 
minutes.  It  is  as  broad  as  business  itself, 
and  it  bears,  wherever  it  has  been  used,  its 
own  recommendation. 

THE  SAVI'Ji;    GRACE    OF    COMMON    SENSE 

My  experience  with  commercial  school 
graduates  in  actual  business  convinces  me 
that  they  get  too  much  bookkeeping  of  a 
theoretical  nature,  and  not  enough  business 
of  a  practical  nature.  I  do  not  wish  to  go 
on  record  as  asserting  that  they  know  too 
much  about  liookkeening,  though  I  am 
frank  to  say  that  some  of  them  know  too 
much  about  bookkeeping  of  the  kind  that 
they  know  about.  The  average  graduate 
would  be  better  prepared  for  business  if  he 
had  more  of  the  details  of  an  office  at  his 
fingers  ends,  and  knew  less  about  the  reason 
why  a  trial  balance  thai  does  not  balance 
should  balance  but  won't.  It  is  easy 
to  over-educate  him  along  theoretical  lines, 
and  to  under-educate  him  along  practical 
lines.  A  little  of  the  saving  grace  of  com- 
mon sense  would  benefit  him  wonderfully. 
We  employed  a  bookkeeper  who  did  not 
know  enough  to  write  consecutive  numbers 
six  days  in  the  week.  She  made  a  mistake 
in  numbering  our  courses,  to  correct  which 
cost  us  the  writing  of  one  thousand  letters 
and  a  lose  of  at  least  §501). IK).  Probably  no 
teacher  i)resent  ever  thought  it  necessary  to 
try  to  teach  a  pu]iil  aspiring  to  a  business 
education  how  to  write  consecutive  numbers. 
This  young  lady  numbered  up  to  ■51,100  ; 
then  she  took  on  .52,000  and  followed  that 
trail  until  she  got  to  .52,100,  when  craving  a 
variety,  with  an  appetite  that  knew  no  satis- 


faction, she  took  on  -53,000.  By  this  hop" 
skip-and-jump  method  of  numbering  she 
confused  matters  in  one  day  so  that  it  took 
a  month  to  rectify  the  error.  She  lost  her 
position.  This  may  not  be  ]>ertinent  to  a 
discussion  of  card  systems,  but  it  lies  so 
near  the  real  reason  why  some  business  men 
sometimes  object  to  commercial  school 
graduates  that  it  is  worthy  of  mention.  The 
fault  in  this  ease  was  not  with  the  school  — 
it  lay  entirely  with  the  i)erson  :  it  was  a 
question  of  common  sense,  or  a  conspicuous 
lack  of  it. 

A    I'RACTICAI.    SCHOOLROOM    SUB.)ECT 

Every  school  should  teach  its  pupils  some- 
thing about  a  card  system,  for  every  office 
man  can  use  one  to  advantage,  and  thousands 
of  them  do.  Teach  them  that  the  alphabet 
may  have  more  than  twenty-five  subdivi- 
siims  ;  that  it  may  have  even  a  greater  sub- 
division than  the  consonants  and  vowels  ; 
show  them  that  indexing  has  been  reduced 
to  a  science,  like  life  insurance.  Teach 
them  to  make  ruemoranda  of  what  they  are 
told  to  do.  I  had  so  much  trouble  with 
employees'  forgetting  things  that  I  was 
forced  to  resort  to  giving  all  instructions  in 
the  form  of  written  bulletins.  It  I  desire 
to  tell  the  clerk  in  the  next  room  the 
simplest  thing  about  routine  business,  I 
dictate  it  ;  there  is  no  appeal  from  a  written 
bulletin  :  it  bears  but  one  interpretation  and 
it  is  an  insurance  policy  against  misunder- 
standings. If  I  call  a  clerk  to  my  side  and 
ask  him  to  do  a  certain  thing  I  make  him 
write  it  down  and  file  it  on  his  desk  until 
the  work  has  been  accoiiiplished.  You  can 
confer  no  greater  benefit  upon  your  gradu- 
ates than  to  teach  them  the  memorandum 
habit.  The  human  memory  is  uncertain, 
and  human  interest  often  lags  when  it 
should  be  most  alert.  The  only  memory 
that  I  am  willing  to  rely  upon  is  that  which 
I  may  discern  in  black  and  white.  A  card 
system  enables  you  to  classify  such  a  memory. 
It  is  a  monitor  that  you  cannot  escape.  I 
have  seen  it  fail  but  once.  1  had  one  man 
whose  memory  was  so  poor  that  he  forgot 
to  look  at  his  daily  tickler,  and  then  forgot 
that  he  had  forgotten  it.  I  gave  him  a 
single  drawer  with  a  guide  card  for  each 
day  of  the  month  and  had  him  write  on 
thirty-one  different  cards,  (one  for  each  day 
of  the  month  including  Sundays)  the  things 
he  was  likely  to  forget,  I  told  him  to  file  a 
card  under  each  date  and  examine  that  file 
the  first  thing  each  morning.  He  soon  for- 
got the  calendar  file.  I  then  told  him  that 
he  must  come  to  the  office  nights  and  do 
nothing  but  try  to  recall  what  he  had  for- 
gotten that  day  ;  told  him  to  put  in  his  time 
for  the  night  work.  He  remembered  well 
enough  to  come  back  but  forgot  to  hand  in 
his  time,  which  proves  that  his  was  an  ex- 
treme case, — a  case  that  no  device  would  be 
expected  to  remedy. 

The  average  employee  will  do  a  thing 
today  and  forget  to  do  it  tomorrow.  He 
lacks  continuity  of  memory  :  pertinacity  of 
purpose  ;  longevity  of  interest.  He  is  like 
an  old-fashioned  clock  ;  he  must  be  wound 
up  once  a  day  to  keep  him  going. 

TEST    TASKS   FOR    PUPILS 

Let  me  suggest  something  that  will  give 
your  pupils  one  of  the  best  tests  for  practical 
business  that  you  can  possibly  make.  Take 
a  class  of  twenty  and  give  to  each  pupil  a 
slight  task  to  be  performed  each  day  at  a 
certain  hour.  Ask  one,  for  instance,  to 
write  his  name  on  a  slip  of  paper  and  file  it 
on  your  desk  at  exactly  ten  o'clock  ;  ask 
another  to  draw  three  parallel  lines  across  a 
sheet  of  paper  and  file  that  sheet  in  a  cer- 
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tain  pigeon  hole  at  a  specitied  time ;  ask 
anotlier  to  come  to  you  at  a  certain  iiour  and 
take  your  lead  [lencil  and  sharpen  it.  (iive 
to  each  one  of  the  twenty  a  test  of  this 
kind  ;  eiuphasize  tlie  fact  that  you  want  liim 
to  dcj  that  one  thing  at  that  particular  hour 
every  day  for  one  month  ;  say  no  more 
ahoiit  it  and  see  how  many  of  them  come 
out  at  the  enil  of  the  month  without  having 
forgotten  what  you  told  them  to  do.  You 
will    prohably  be  astonished   at   the  result. 

Vou  know,  if  you  have  ever  been  in  busi- 
ness, that  ofiice  work  is  routine.  l>uties 
commonplace  in  their  nature,  recur  each 
ilay  and  cry  for  the  attention  of  the  ofHce 
man.  The  good  othce  man  can  do  some- 
thing today,  tomorrow  and  every  day  with- 
out neglecting  it.  The  poor  office  man  will 
forget  it — will   fail   to  discharge  his  duties. 

The  card  system  is  the  greatest  incentive 
to  an  absolutely  accurate  and  punctual 
memory  that  any  man  can  introduce  into 
his  business.  Without  it,  to  forget  is  inevi- 
table ;  with  it,  to  neglect  is  practically  im- 
possible. 
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The  methods  here  presented  are  now  in 
use  under  actual  conditions,  and,  to  say  the 
least,  are  accomplisliing  satisfactory  results. 
They  are  not  such  as  I  might  consider 
practical  under  certain  ideal  and  improb- 
able conditions.  It  has  appeared  to  me 
that  much  time  is  quite  frequently  consum- 
ed in  telling  what  might,  could,  would,  or 
should  be  d(U)e  under  certain  circumstances, 
which  could  be  more  jirofitably  employeil 
by  relating  what  is  actually  being  done 
under  real  conditions.  If  I  cannot  use  the 
time  alloted  to  me  by  your  Executive  Com- 
mittee in  a  way  which  will  be  profitable  to 
you  by  telling  you  of  the  methods  actually 
made  use  of  to  secure  the  results  which  we 
have  achieved,  it  is  quite  certain  that  I 
could  not  hope  to  do  so  by  giving  you  a 
recitation  of  wliat  I  should  do  under  certain 
imaginary  circumstances  and  ideal  condi- 
tions. 

THE    AVERAGE    WORKINIi  CONDITIONS 

It  may  be  well  first  to  refer  to  some  of  the 
conditions  which  surround  us,  and  to  get 
the  "  lay  of  the  land,"  as  it  were.  Students 
enter  at  any  time.  Some  enter  for  the 
shorthand  course  only,  others  for  the  full 
course,  which  with  us  includes  both  the 
shorthand  and  corumercial  courses.  Three- 
fourths  of  our  students  pursue  the  full 
course.  All  students  taking  the  shorthand 
course  must  be  instructed  in  shorthand, 
typewriting,  business  correspondence,  busi- 
ness penmanship,  grammar,  punctuation, 
and  spelling.  All  these  studies  are  to  be 
taught  in  separate  classes,  having  regular 
recitations. 

About  the  first  question  to  present  itself 
is  whether  students  are  to  be  instructed  in- 
dividually or  in  classes.  In  this  as  in  many 
other  things,  we  have  undergone  a  change 
of  heart.  Anyone  reading  the  statements 
contained  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Barlett 
Commercial  College  on  this  and  other  mat- 
ters a  few  years  ago,  and  comparing  them 
with  the  stand  we  take  at  the  present  time, 
might  be  tempted  to   exclaim  :  "  ( »h,  Ccjn- 


sistency,  thou  art  a  jewel."  To  such,  how- 
ever, we  would  say,  in  the  words  of  Emer- 
son :  "  Consistency  is  the  hobgoblin  of  little 
minds."  We  do,  however,  claim  to  be  con- 
sistent in  this  particular  :  We  never  hesitate 
to  change  our  methods  when,  according  to 
new  light  and  the  result  of  experience,  it 
seems  for  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned. 
This  we  have  frequently  done,  and  subse- 
quent experience  in  each  case  has  proven 
the  wisdom  of  the  action.  We  are  contin- 
ually investigating.  We  are  ever  ready  to 
receive  new  or  additional  light.  It  may  be 
of  interest,  and  I  am  ready  to  confess,  that 
our  attendance  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of 
this  Federation  caused  us  to  make  several 
radical  changes  in  our  methods.  These 
meetings  are  the  worst  iconoclasts  a  com- 
mercial teacher  can  encounter,  and  I  have 
profound  ]iity  for  the  fond  worshiper  of 
anti<juated  ideals  when  he  comes  in  contact 
with  them. 

THE  EI'KIf'ACY  OF  CLASS  INSTRUCTION 

1  will  now  relate  a  little  experience  I  had 
in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  which  remov- 
ed all  doubt  which  I  previously  held  as  to 
the  efficacy  and  advantages  of  class  instru<'- 
tion.  At  that  time  we  introduced  a  new 
system  of  shorthand,  and  as  I  was  the  only 
teacher  in  the  school  having  a  knowledge  of 
it,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  take  charge  of 
the  students  entering  at  that  time.  However, 
as  my  time  was  already  well  occupied,  it  was 
simply  impossible  for  me  to  give  them  in- 
dividual instruction.  I  so  informed  them, 
and,  in  view  of  certain  other  advantages 
which  we  hoped  to  gain,  both  the  teacher 
and  the  students  agreed  to  tolerate  what 
they  considered  the  inferior  method,  class 
instruction.  Two  classes  were  formed  of 
twelve  students  each.  After  a  week  or  so 
it  was  apparent  which  students  were  of  equal 
capabilities.  The  classes  were  then  re- 
organized, and  the  students  of  equal,  or 
nearly  equal  capacity  were  put  together, 
thus  obviating  the  common  objection  to  class 
instruction,  that  it  retards  the  progress  o^ 
the  bright  student,  and  advances  the  dull  or 
less  apt  student  faster  than  hisundertanding 
of  the  subject  will  permit.  From  this  point 
on  it  was  plain  sailing,  and  to  say  that  both 
classes  as  re-organized  became  thoroughly 
interested  and  highly  enthusiastic,  is  putting 
it  very  mildly. 

CLASS  WORK  AROUSES  ENTHUSIASM 

<  )ne  incident  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
height  of  the  enthusiasm  and  rivalry  which 
existed.  It  being  the  first  time  the  teai'her 
had  taken  a  class  through  the  text-book 
used,  he  assigned  on  one  occasion,  a  lesson 
of  undue  length.  The  next  day  one  of  the 
brightest  students  of  the  class  was  absent. 
The  word  came  to  me  from  one  of  her  class- 
mates that  she  was  ill.  Later  in  the  day, 
however,  the  father  of  the  absentee  called 
and  explained  that  the  cause  of  his  daugh- 
ter's absence  was  due  to  mental  rather  tlian 
physical  indisposition.  He  explained  further 
that  she  had  faithfully  worked  on  the  lesson 
assigned  until  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  even  then  did  not  succeed  in 
completing  it.  Therefore  she  decided  not 
to  be  present  at  the  recitation  the  next  day 
and  acknowledge  her  inability  to  accomplish 
the  task  assigned,  but  to  reiuain  at  home 
one  day,  finish  the  lesson  assigned,  master 
the  next  lesson,  and  be  ready  for  the  recita- 
tion the  following  day.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  was  that  there  was  not  one  member 
of  the  class  who  succeeded  in  doing  all  the 
work  assigned,  although  all  of  them  confess- 
ed to  working  as  late  as  midnight.  This 
shows  what   rivalry    and    competiti(m  will 


accomplish.  An  incident  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter occurred  in  the  other  class.  This  is  only 
one  of  the  many  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  class  instruction.  .Just  as  a  business 
man  makes  a  greater  effort  to  please  his 
customers  by  offering  goods  of  the  highest 
quality  and  presenting  them  in  the  umst 
attractive  style,  because  there  aie  others  in 
the  same  line  of  business  with  whom  he 
must  compete,  so  the  student  when  becomes 
in  competition  with  other  students  of  a  class 
in  which  he  may  be  placed,  will  work  hard- 
er and  make  greater  efforts  to  accomplish 
the  work  assigned  in  a  first-class  manner 
than  he  would  had  he  no  one  with  whom  to 
compare  himself.  Of  course,  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  have  as  large  a  class  as  ten  or 
twelve  students.  Sometimes  it  is  even  nec- 
essary to  begin  with  a  class  of  one.  A  re- 
sourceful teacher,  however,  will  be  able  to 
assign  the  work  to  several  individual  stud- 
ents in  such  a  way  that  they  will  shortly  be 
in  a  class,  and  thankful  for  it.  Of  course, 
this  requires  tact,  and  I  consider  tact  one  of 
the  essential  qualifications  of  a  teacher.  We 
have  known  many  instances  where  students 
who  were  started  on  the  individual  plan 
manifested  very  little  interest  in  the  work, 
but  who,  when  combined  with  a  class  of 
students  who  began  the  work  after  they  did 
but  by  greater  efforts  made  more  rapid  pro- 
gress, were  aroused  as  though  inspired  with 
new  life,  entered  upon  the  work  with  zeal 
and  determination,  and,  becoming  thorough- 
ly interested,  finished  tlie  course  in  a  highly 
satisfactory  manner.  For  these  and  many 
other  reasons  too  numerous  to  mention  in 
this  article,  we  are  in  favor  of  class  instruc- 
tion as  much  as  possible. 

HANDLING   THE  DICTATION   CLASS 

After  completing  the  principles,  which 
with  us  reiiuires  from  four  to  si.x  weeks,  a 
dictation  class  is  formed.  The  average  dic- 
tation class  consists  of  about  twenty  students. 
It  may  happen  that  a  portion  of  these  twenty 
students  are  not  quite  through  the  manual, 
but  all  of  them  will  have  covered  the  prin- 
ciples, as  our  manual  contains  more  or  less 
supplementary  matter,  on  which  when  nec- 
essary, we  can  keep  a  student  profitably 
employed  until  a  sufficient  number  are  ready 
to  form  a  dictation  class.  At  once  on  enter- 
ing the  dictation  class,  we  begin  a  systema- 
tic review  of  the  principles,  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  system  being  reviewed  each  day. 
In  this  review  we  proceed  just  as  systemati- 
cally as  when  it  was  gone  over  in  the  first 
place.  The  student  is  given  |)articular  in- 
structiims  how  to  prepare  the  lesson,  and 
then  one  hour  is  taken  up  each  day  in  reci- 
tation and  discussion  of  the  principles  in- 
volved. It  is  our  aim  to  have  the  student 
learn  the  principles  thoroughly  the  first 
time  he  goes  over  them,  but  we  find  that, 
after  the  student  has  finished  the  manual, 
many  principles  which  he,  as  well  as  the 
teacher,  thought  were  clearly  understood 
and  thorcuigbly  learned,  are  in  reality  hazy 
and  indistinct.  In  the  review  we  aim  to 
clear  up  all  such  matters,  and  give  the  stu- 
dent a  thorough  understanding  of  the  sys- 
tem, so  that  he  may  be  able  to  write  from 
principle  rather  than  from  memory.  We 
go  into  the  "  whys"  and  "  wherefores  "  of 
things,  making  a  critical  study  of  the  sys- 
tem. It  is  surprising  how  much  reason  and 
common  sense  lie  at  the  bottom  of  short- 
hand. Nothing  is  better  to  disabuse  the 
student  of  the  idea  which  so  many  get  that 
it  is  all  a  matter  of  arbitrary  memorizing. 
We  consider  it  essential  that  the  student  not 
only  know  the  system,  but  understand  it  as 
well.  He  will  then  be  able  to  apply  it  in- 
telligently and  readily. 
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deveIjOping  speed 

In  addition  to  a  review  lesson  per  day, 
the  student  is  given  the  correct  outlines  for 
a  certain  amount  of  matter  which  he  pre- 
pares by  writing  it  a  specified  number  of 
times  in  a  specified  way.  This  matter  is  dic- 
tated to  the  class  over  and  over  again  by 
the  teacher  the  following  day.  Each  dicta- 
tion is  only  a  very  little  faster  than  the  pre- 
ceding one,  so  little  that  it  is  hardly  appar- 
ent. Very  gradually  the  student  is  thus 
led  to  the  very  highest  speed  on  this  matter. 
The  inevitable  tendency  of  this  kind  of  dic- 
tation practice  is  to  rack  the  student's  out- 
lines considerably.  This  we  provide  against 
by  having  him  do  a  certain  amount  of  very 
careful  copying  of  shorthantl  each  day.  This 
matter  is  carefully  examined  by  the  teacher 
and  all  mistakes  or  shortcomings  of  every 
description  are  pointed  out.  In  this  way 
the  teacher  frequently  arrests  improper 
tendencies  in  the  student's  work,  which  if 
allowed  to  form  would  greatly  retard  his 
progress,  and  jeopardize  his  success.  The 
rapid  dictation  on  prepared,  as  well  as  new 
matter,  brings  out  the  student's  speed,  while 
the  careful  writing  of  correct  shorthand 
cultivates  and  preserves  a  correct  style  of 
writing.  Each  dictation  period  lasts  for  one 
hour.  I  do  not  believe  in  short  dictations. 
There  is  nothing  that  will  so  train  a  student 
for  actual  work  as  dictation  for  at  least  a 
reasonably  long  period  of  time.  At  first  we 
expect  the  student  to  become  very  tired  by 
the  time  the  dictation  is  completed.  If  this 
is  not  the  case,  we  feel  that  we  have  in  a 
measure  failed  of  our  purpose.  In  the  words 
of  David  Wolfe  Brown  :  "  There  seems  to 
be  particular  benefit  to  the  young  stenog- 
rapher froui  writing  up  to  and  past  the  point 
of  muscular  fatigue.  Shorthand  writing 
long  continued  at  a  single  sitting,  with  no 
let-up  when  the  writer  has  become  thorough- 
ly we.ary,  appears  to  limber  the  writing 
machinery  as  nothing  else  will."  Again  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Irland  ;  "  Write  from  dic- 
tation until  your  arm  is  ready  to  fall  off,  un- 
til your  friends  whom  you  have  conscripted 
as  your  readers,  fly  at  the  sight  of  you." 

DICTATING   NEW    M\TTER 

After  the  review  of  the  manual  has  been 
completed,  this  hour  is  devoted  to  dictation 
of  new  matter,  thus  giving  the  student  two 
hours  dictation  per  day  from  this  time  to  the 
end  of  his  course.  A  portion  of  the  new 
matter  which  the  student  takes  from  dicta- 
tion is  transcribed  and  handed  to  the  teacher 
for  review  and  criticism.  All  transcripts 
are  carefully  proof-read  and  returned  to  the 
student  for  correction  by  re-writing,  and 
when  rewritten  they  are  again  handed  to  the 
teacher.  This  routine  is  kept  up  until  the 
matter  is  rendered  perfect  in  every  respect. 
The  new  matter  thus  transcribed  is  also 
written  once  in  shorthand  by  the  student. 
After  each  line  of  shorthand  he  is  required 
to  leave  ten  blank  lines.  Nine  of  these  lines 
are  afterwards  filled  in  from  the  correct  out- 
lines as  placed  on  the  blackboard  by  the 
teacher.  On  the  blank  line  remaining,  the 
teacher  makes  any  corrections  necessary. 
This  constitutes  the  careful  practice  of  short- 
hand notes  already  referred  to.  All  the 
shorthand  written  by  the  student  in  prejiar- 
ing  his  lesson  is  placed  in  his  note  book 
which  he  hands  to  the  teacher  daily  for  his 
inspection.  This  has  a  salutary  effect.  All 
new  matter  dictated  to  the  student  and  not 
thus  prepared,  he  is  instructed  to  read  over 
carefully,  select  all  difficult  and  doubtful 
outlines,  and  submit  them  to  the  teacher  on 
a  slip  of  pai)er  at  the  beginning  of  each  day. 
The    correcl   outlines   fur-     these   words    are 


placed  on  the  board,  and  are  practiced  by 
the  whole  class,  making  a  part  of  the  lesson 
for  the  next  day. 

THE    VALUE   OK   SYSTEM 

Right  here  I  desire  to  emphasize  the  value 
of  system.  In  our  estimation,  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  say  to  the  student:  "This  is  your 
lesson  ;  go  ahead  and  practice  it  until  you 
know  it,"  but  instead,  we  give  definite  and 
particular  instructions  as  to  how  the  student 
is  to  do  the  practicing,  as  to  the  minimum 
amount  of  practice,  and  with  respect  to  the 
particular  form  in  which  his  work  is  to  be 
prepared.  We  find  students  very  poor 
judges  of  the  amount  of  practice  required 
and  of  the  methods  to  be  employed  in 
practicing.  In  fact,  we  frequently  find 
students  who  feel  convinced  that  they  know 
a  lesson,  and  yet  are  mistaken  about  it 
when  they  come  to  recite  it.  If  the  student 
is  required  to  do  everything  in  a  systematic 
manner  all  through  his  shorthand  course,  he 
will  not  only  accomplish  better  results  in 
less  time  while  in  school,  but  he  will  uncon- 
sciously be  orderly  and  systematic  in  his 
work  after  leaving  school,  because  it  has  be- 
come natural  to  him. 

TYPEWRITING 

We  start  our  students  in  typewriting  as 
soon  as  they  begin  shorthand.  At  first  they 
practice  one  hour  per  day.  When  they 
start  in  dictation,  which  is  generally  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  month,  they  take 
two  hours  practice  per  day  on  the  machine. 
All  practice  is  done  under  the  direction  and 
eye  of  a  teacher,  who  is  in  the  typewriting 
department  at  all  times,  and  who  gives  her 
whole  time  and  attention  to  the  students  of 
that  dei>artment.  Students  are  allowed  to 
practice  only  on  their  lesson,  and  all  work 
is  handed  to  the  teacher,  who  corrects  it  and 
hands  it  back  the  next  day  approved,  or 
with  instruction  to  be  rewritten.  Abscdute 
accuracy  is  required  from  the  beginning. 
W^e  teach  Touch  Typewriting,  and  with  us 
it  is  an  unqualified  success.  \Ve  are  accom- 
jilishing  results  with  the  touch  method,  both 
in  speed  and  accuracy,  such  as  we  were  un- 
able even  to  approximate  by  the  old  method. 
A  large  share  of  our  success  in  teaching  our 
students  to  operate  by  touch  is  due  to  the 
use  of  a  device  known  as  the  Touch  Type- 
writing Copy-holder,  which  was  invented  at 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Bartlett.  This  copy- 
holder makes  it  inconvenient  for  the  student 
to  see  the  key-board,  while  it  places  his  copy 
in  the  most  convenient  position.  Each 
machine  is  suiiplied  with  one  of  these  hol- 
ders. Not  until  the  student  has  fully  com- 
pleted the  course  in  touch  typewriting,  is  he 
permitted  to  transcribe  from  his  notes.  In 
other  words  the  student  must  be  able  to 
write  miscellaneous  matter  without  a  desire 
to  look  at  the  key-board,  before  he  is  per- 
mitted to  transcribe. 

COLLATERAL   SUB.TECTS 

We  give  special  attention  to  business  cor- 
respondence, two  hours  per  week  ;  grammar 
three  half-hours  per  week  :  punctuation,  two 
half-hours  per  week  ;  spelling,  fifteen  min- 
utes per  day  ;  business  penmanship,  forty- 
five  minutes  per  day.  I  refer  now  to  recita- 
tion periods.  The  entire  time  to  be  devoted 
to  these  branches  is,  of  course,  much  greater 
All  lessons  in  English  are  expected  to  be 
prepared  out  of  school  hours.  These  branches 
are  not  optional,  but  must  be  pursued  by 
every  student  of  this  department.  If  the 
student  considers  himself  proficient  in  any 
of  these  subjects,  he  is  given  the  privilege 
(d  taking    an    examination    such  as    all    our 


students  must  pass  before  they  are  graduat- 
ed. Supplementary  to  the  work  in  the  Eng- 
lish branches,  all  the  matter  transcribed  by 
the  student  is  carefully  examined  and  all 
errors  in  punctuation,  spelling,  capitaliza- 
tion paragraphing,  form,  etc.,  are  clearly 
pointed  out.  Not  only  are  they  pointed  out, 
but  the  student  is  required  to  correct  his 
errors  by  re-writing  and  submitting  copy 
again  for  examination. 

I  do  not  desire  to  trespass  on  the  ground 
of  another  paper,  but  will  simply  say  in  pass- 
ing that  we  consider  it  highly  advantageous 
for  each  shorthand  student  to  be  a  good 
muscular  movement  longhand  writer,  since 
we  find  that  such  students  make  the  best 
shorthand  writers,  other  things  being  equal. 


DISCIPLINE,  THE  BASIS  OF  GOOD  RESULTS 


In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to 
discipline,  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
proper  management  of  a  shorthand  depart- 
ment as  well  as  any  other  department  of  a 
commercial  school.  Order  and  discipline 
form  the  basis  of  all  good  results  in  the 
schoolroom.  If  there  is  disorder  and  poor 
deportment,  the  best  systems,  the  best 
methods,  the  best  facilities,  and  the  best 
teachers  in  other  respects,  will  be  of  no 
avail.  No  teacher  can  reach  the  best  results 
unless  he  is  a  good  disciplinarian.  The  best 
disciplinarians  are  born,  it  is  true,  but  it  is 
also  true  that  one  who  is  naturally  deficient 
in  firmness,  executive  ability,  tact,  and  in- 
Huence,  can  cultivate  these  ijualities,  wjiich 
are  so  necessary  to  maintain  good  order,  if 
he  goes  about  it  in  the  right  manner  and 
with  determination.  Onegreataid  tosecur- 
ing  good  order  in  a  schoolroom,  is  to  keep 
students  busily  employed  at  all  times.  Idle- 
ness breeds  mischief.  "  Attend  to  your  own 
business  and  you  will  find  no  idle  time,"  is 
a  motto  that  should  be  impressed  upon  the 
students'  mind  in  a  very  thorough   manner. 


MAKK  THE   SCHOOLROCM     ILLUSTRATE    THE 

BUSINESS    OFFICE 

Every  department  of  a  business  school 
should  be  conducted  as  nearly  as  possible 
like  a  first-class  business  establishment.  Do 
not  allow  anything  of  an  unbusinesslike 
nature,  such  as  tardiness  in  coming  to  the 
school  or  to  the  various  classes,  disobedience 
to  rules  and  regulations  of  the  school,  ab- 
sence from  school  for  any  reason  except  such 
as  would  be  acceptable  to  a  business  man, 
asking  to  be  excused  from  school  from  slight 
indisposition,  and  the  offering  of  any  but  the 
best  excuses  for  shortcomings  or  misconduct. 
Present  these  matters  to  the  student  from 
his  future  employer's  standpoint  and  make 
clear  to  him  that  while  in  school  he  is  work- 
ing for  himself  and  not  for  the  teacher.  Ex- 
plain to  the  student  that  by  serving  his  own 
interests  faithfully  and  conscientiously  while 
in  school,  he  not  only  increases  his  ability 
to  serve  others  but  shows  his  willingness  to 
do  so  as  well.  From  the  home  to  the  busi- 
ness office  is  a  sudden  and  marked  change, 
and  the  business  school  thiit  fulfills  its  pur- 
pose will  prepare  the  youth  who  enters  its 
portals,  in  such  a  thorough  manner  that  he 
may  make  his  subsequent  entry  into  the  busi- 
ness world  as  free  from  embarrassment  and 
as  full  of  confidence  as  possible.  This  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  having  the  student 
adhere  to  those  rules  and  customs  which  he 
will  be  compelled  to  observe  in  the  business 
world. 
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liiaber  Education  Tor  Stenoa^ 
raphers  and  Cvpewriter 
Operators 

paper  read  bv  f.  w.  wllliss,  principal 
williss  business  university,  spring- 
field, o.,  before  the  ohio  co?i- 
?lercial  and  special  teach- 
ers' association,  colum- 
bus, c,  march  30,  1901. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

While  my  pajier  is  intended  to  relate 
more  particularly  to  Shorthand  and  Type- 
writing, I  am  fully  convinced  that  all  I 
shall  have  to  say  applies  with  equal  force 
to  all  the  other  subjects  pertaining  to  Prac- 
tical Education. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  by  no  means 
too  many  good  schools,  and  the  very  best 
are  none  too  good. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  among  authors 
of  special  text-books  and  teachers  of  special 
branches  to  take  advantage  of  the  general 
ignorance  of  the  public,  and  to  carry  to  an 
extreme,  the  supposed  American  idea  of, 
"  How  soon  and  how  cheap." 

PHONOGRAPH  NOT  A  STENOGRAPHER  ■ 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  fairly  good 
pupil  can  master  the  rudiments  of  any  of 
the  standard  systems  of  Shorthand  in  from 
eight  to  twelve  weeks,  but  he  is  not  a  stenog- 
rapher, and  unless  practice  like  boarding- 
house  salt  and  pepper,  is  made  to  cover  a 
multitude  of  evils,  practice  will  not  make 
him  one.  The  ability  to  write  250  words 
in  a  minute  does  not  necessarily  constitute 
a  stenographer,  nor  does  the  fact  that  it 
is  accurately  done,  at  that  speed,  of  itself, 
help  it  much.  A  Phonograph  will  do  that, 
and  not  only  not  make  a  mistake,  but  will 
repeat  it  without  a  mistake  to  all  generations 
until  the  crack  of  doom,  yet  a  Phonograph 
is  not  a  stenographer,  and  the  material  rea- 
son it  is  not,  is  because  it  has  no  brains. 

CHEAPNESS   MEANS   POORNESS 

The  Commercial  Schools  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  public  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  subjects  they  teacli.  The  public  has 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  school  offering 
the  greatest  inducement  in  the  way  of  the 
shortness  of  its  course,  the  cheapness  of  its 
tuition  and  its  guarantee  of  positions  to  its 
pupils,  is  the  school.  Now  the  shorter  its 
Course,  the  less  it  has  in  it.  The  cheaper 
it  is,  the  less  ability  the  teacher  has,  because 
a  first-class  teacher  can  command  good  pay. 
If  a  teacher  cannot  command  good  pay  for 
his  services,  what  can  his  pupils  expect  for 
theirs?  And  as  for  positions,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  poor  fellow  with  the  short 
('ourse  of  Study  and  his  cheap  tuition,  has 
already  earned  his  money  by  sheer  physical 
effort,  if  in  no  other  way,  without  going 
into  the  question  of  "  Positions  for  all  his 
Hock."  Shorthand  is  not  different  from 
other  professions.  A  first-class  Medical 
( 'ollege  would  consider  it  unprofessional  to 
cut  its  course  in  halves  and  its  rate  in  quar- 
ters, and  then  guarantee  that  inasmuch  as 
an  unhealthy  season  was  at  hand,  that  peo- 
ple would   get  sick  and   hire  its  graduates. 

MAKE    OR    BREAK 

The  Commercial  College  is  the  school  of 
last  resort ;  it  stands  between  the  other  in- 
stitutions of  learning  and  the  Business  Life. 
It  is  the  school  last  attended.  Whatever 
needs  yet  to  be  learned,  must  be  learned 
there.  This  school  does  much  either  to 
make  or  break  the    pupil.     It    is   not   only 


essential  that  his  teachers  be  persons  of 
education  and  ability,  but  that  they  be  per- 
sons of  the  highest  integrity.  If  he  is 
fleeced  by  the  very  people  who  were  to  teach 
him  the  duties  of  the  Commercial  Oflice,  he 
goes  into  that  office  with  the  impression 
that  the  criminal  or  sharp  practice  way  is 
the  proper  way,  so  long  as  he  is  not  found 
out.  He  will  have  to  be  made  of  very  good 
material  if  he  is  not  easily  ruined. 

The  Commercial  School  has  been  sneered 
at  by  the  Public  School,  but  Garfield   said  : 

"  Business  Colleges  originated  in  this  coun- 
try as  a  protest  against  the  insufficiency  of 
our  system  of  education — as  a  ])rotest  against 
the  failure,  the  absolute  failure,  of  our 
American  schools  and  colleges  to  fit  young 
men  and  women  for  the  business  of  life. 
These  Business  Colleges  furnish  their  gradu- 
ates a  better  education  for  practical  pur])oses 
than   either   Princeton,    Harvard    or  Yale. 

"Shorthand,  when  properly  learned,  will 
prove  to  be  not  only  a  most  agreeable  and 
renumerative  profession,  but  in  many  cases, 
the  steppingstone  to  something  better,  and 
as  a  means  of  mental  training,  it  is  without 
a  rival." 

MUST     REMODEL     PUPILS 

Now  the  fact  about  it  is,  if  all  Public 
Schools  were  as  good  as  they  ought  to  be, 
the  Commercial  Schools  would  not  need  to 
be  so  good.  But  before  we  can  supply  a 
really  competent  stenographer  or  book- 
keeper, even  though  our  pupils  are  gradu- 
ates of  the  Public  Schools,  we  must  teach 
them  not  only  arithmetic,  grammar  and 
their  own  mother  tongue,,  but  how  to  spell 
the  most  ordinary  words,  tell  what  they 
mean,  how  they  are  to  be  used,  and  not 
only  that,  they  actually  have  to  be  taught 
how  to  write  longhand.  All  this  and  more 
is  put  upon  the  special  teacher.  He  must 
somehow  create  in  his  pupil  a  desire  for 
something  higher  and  better  all  the  time,  a 
desire  to  study  and  read  good  books  and  to 
be  an  intelligent  force  rather  than  a  sense- 
less mechanism,  and  the  special  teacher  is 
expected  by  some  people  to  accomplish  all 
this — to  remodel  the  pupil,  as  it  were,  in 
three  to  six  months  for  twenty-five  or  thirty 
dollars,  and  then  get  a  position  for  him  that 
will  yield  a  salary  almost  sufficient  for  a 
king's  ransom. 

COTTON     UMBRELLA    LUXURY 

The  time  should  be  increased,  the  Course 
of  Study  should  be  broadened  and  the  tui- 
tion should  be  raised  so  as  to  allow  the 
school  proprietor  a  sufficient  income  to  keep 
him  on  good  terms  with  his  washwoman, 
and  enable  him  to  pay  his  assistant  teachers 
enough  salary  that  ihey  may  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  a  cotton  umbrella  on  rainy  days 
and  have  time  and  money  to  attend  the 
Association  once  a  year. 

The  Commercial  College  needs  more  dig- 
nity. Its  Course  of  Study,  from  an  educa- 
tional standpoint,  should  be  worth  the  tui- 
tion charged.  Its  advertising  should  be  in 
keeping  with  other  professional  institutions. 
I  don't  believe  an  educational  institution 
adds  much  to  its  tone  and  dignity  by  adver- 
tising on  fences  and  barns  like  a  circus  or  a 
grocery. 

A    CRIPPLE,  A    FREAK,  OR    A    (ilANT 

Our  schools  are  largely  responsible  for 
the  cheap  stenographer.  He  has  been  in- 
veigled into  the  business  by  misleading  ad- 
vertisements, he  has  been  told  over  and 
over  again  of  the  success  and  salary  of 
such  stenographers  as  Dennis  Murphy,  and 
is  given  the  impression  that  it  only  requires 
three  or  four  months'  time  and  thirty  or 
forty  dollars  outlay  to  do  the  same  thing  ; 


but  life  loses  half  its  poetry  when  he  finds 
that  such  work  as  he  can  do  is  usually  rated 
in  the  market  at  three  dollars  per  week.  At 
this  rate,  the  man  with  the  pen  (mightier 
than  the  sword)  is  below  par  when  com- 
pared with  the  "  Man  with  the  Hoe."  At 
this  rate,  in  a  few  years,  bootblacks  and 
cab  drivers  will  be  asking  us  for  our  stenog- 
raphers "  on  trial  "  at  three  or  four  dollars 
per  week,  to  "  break  them  in  "  for  us.  The 
degradation  of  the  profession  is  threatened 
unless  all  reputable  schools  devote  them- 
selves to  correcting  public  opinion  by  rais- 
ing and  maintaining  the  standard.  These 
pupils  who  have  been  fooled,  but  who  have 
a  sufficient  amount  of  self-respect  to  be  above 
these  beggarly  positions,  Knding  out  they 
can't  hold  better  ones,  go  back  home  dis- 
gusted with  the  business,  say  it  is  over-done, 
and  if  they  can't  get  work  at  common  labor, 
they  get  up  classes  and  teach  for  practice. 
This  state  of  affairs  is  perfectly  abominable. 
The  business  is  in  its  infancy,  and  it  rests 
with  reputable  teachers  whether  the  infant 
is  to  be  a  cripple,  a  freak,  or  an  intelligent 
and  useful  giant. 

A    LIFE    WORK 

The  average  pui)il,  before  he  can  be 
taught  to  do  really  artistic  work  in  his 
specialty,  even  though  he  be  a  High  School 
graduate,  needs  a  special  movement  and 
English  training.  To  many  of  them,  very 
ordinary  words  are  a  perfect  nightmare. 
If  he  hajipens  to  hear  a  word  like  Yucatan, 
for  instance,  he  has  not  the  slightest  idea 
how  to  si)ell  it,  and  as  for  its  meaning,  he 
does  not  even  know  whether  it  is  a  man  or 
a  woman,  the  bark  of  some  tree,  or  a  flying 
fish  that  is  referred  to.  To  such  a  person 
simply  a  knowledge  of  stenography  is  use- 
less. Whatever  may  be  learned  quickly, 
easily  and  cheaply,  is  worth  very  little.  It 
is  a  life  work,  and  almost  every  other  sub- 
ject must  be  read  and  studied  if  he  ever 
hopes  to  be  an  artist  at  the  business. 

A    COMMON    BROTHERHOOD 

I  cannot  imagine  any  material  competi- 
tion between  really  good  schools,  since  the 
highest  aim  of  all  should  be  to  furnish  the 
very  best  technical  education  possil)le,  com- 
bined with  good  training  in  all  collateral 
subjects,  and  the  ever-present  atmosphere 
of  correct  office  manners  and  business  in- 
tegrity. The  Business  and  Shorthand  Col- 
leges having  the  last  and  best  chance  to  in- 
fluence and  elevate  the  educational  and  com- 
mercial standard  of  the  community,  an  im- 
mense responsibility  rests  ui)on  them.  They 
should  be  banded  together,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  in  a  common  brotherhood,  and  if 
there  are  such  things  as  poor  or  worthless 
schools  to  contend  with,  they  can  be  so  out- 
classed by  superior  merit  that  they  will 
cease  to  exist.  In  my  judgment,  these 
special  schools  are  a  world  ])Ower  for  good 
or  for  evil,  and  every  pupil  should  be  influ- 
enced to  believe  that  he  must  learn  his 
specialty  for  the  specialty's  sake — not  so 
much  for  what  he  can  make  out  of  it,  but 
what  it  will  surely  make  out  of  him.  The 
cheap,  worthless,  misrejiresenting  schools, 
if  there  are  any,  bear  the  same  relation  to 
our  profession  that  the  street-organ  grinder 
bears  to  the  musical  profession.  Why  not 
out-class  them,  as  the  street-organ  grinder 
is  out-classed '?  They  both  need  a  placard 
like  this,  "  Give  me  what  you  have,  if  it  is 
only  a  penny.     Oh,  pity  the  blind  !  " 

FLOCK    NOT     FLEEt'E 

A  stenographer  is  not  simply  one  who  can 
"  scrawl    strange   words   with   a   barbarous 

CuutiuueU  uii  Pu^e  ^Uti. 
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The  penman-Artist  a  n  u 
Cahe  Business  Educatok  will  not 

notice  be  published  during  July  and 

August.  They  are  vacation 
iiiiintlis.  We  need  a  rest  and  so  do  you.  Look 
for  us  about  September  1st.  We  hope  to 
greet  you  then  with  renewed  vigor,  and  to 
sustain  it  clear  through  the  year.  To  make 
the  time  seem  less  long  between  this 
number  and  our  next,  we  have  purposely 
delayed  this  number  about  a  week. 


It  is  none  too  early  to  begin  to 
Penmen  think  and  to  plan  concerning 

on  to  the    coming    meeting   of   the 

St.  Couis  National  Penmanship  Teach- 
ers' Association,  next  holidays 
at  St.  Louis.  The  meeting,  it  seems  to  us, 
ought  to  be  a  distinct  success.  If  we  all 
"put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel"  we  can 
make  it  the  largest  ever  held.  And  why 
sltould  it  not  be  so?  Was  penmanship  ever 
so  widely  discussed  ?  Were  methods  ever 
so  diversified  and,  seemingly  at  least, 
antagonistic  ?  Now  is  the  time  to  get  to- 
gether and  '*  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot." 
Supervisors  from  the  public  schools  are 
expected  to  be  there  in  full  force.  Let  the 
business  college  penmen  meet  them  and 
battle  for  better  penmanship.  Now  that 
many  believe  that  less  writing  should  be 
taught  in  the  primary  grades  and  more 
writing  be  taught  enthusiastically  in  the 
grammar  grades  is  the  time  to  determine 
by  discussion  and  experiment  what  is  best. 
Provision  should,  and  will  no  doubt,  be 
made  for  extensive  displays,  not  of  wind, 
but  of  pupil's  work  from  public  and  private 


schools.  Able  speakers  from  the  peinnan 
ship,  educational  and  business  worlds 
should  be  secured  to  vent  their  views  on 
the  subject  of  modern  writing.  The  Execu- 
tive Committee,  Messrs.  C.  N.  Crandle, 
Chicago,  111.;  J.  F.  Barnhart,  Akron,  Ohio; 
and  W.  F.  Giesseman,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  are 
hustlers  and  will  doubtless  serve  the  Asso- 
ciation to  the  best  that  is  going  in  the  way 
of  enthusiastic,  brainy,  practical,  thought- 
provoking,  soul-stirring  speakers.  Be  on 
hand.  Make  the  penmanship  section  the 
star  attraction.  Your  presence  will  help  to 
do  it.  You  cannot  afford  to  miss  the  to  be 
notable  gathering. 


It  has  been  but  a  few  years 
forward          since  we  thought    that    there 

was  some  one  style  of  writing 
best  for  all,  and  that  there  was  some  one 
way  of  executing  it  that  was  best  for  all. 
.Some  still  believe  it.  They,  as  a  rule,  who 
teach  as  they  did  ten  or  twenty  years  ago. 
But  the  great  majority  now  recognize  the 
fact  that  there  are  a  number  of  styles  of 
writing  upon  the  market  any  one  of  which 
produces  readable,  rapid  writers,  if  taught 
rationally.  The  many,  too,  are  beginning 
to  recognize  that  there  is  no  one  way  of 
holding  the  pen,  no  one  position  of  the 
paper,  no  one  movement  that  is  suited  to 
all.  Individuals  differ,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, under  the  best  instruction,  their 
product  and  method  of  prodticing  it  will 
differ  quite  as  much  as  they.  Indeed, 
people  of  intelligence  and  discrimination 
now  know  that  no  one  can  produce  the 
twenty-six  characters  with  one  movement, 
but  with  a  number  of  movements.  Then 
why  advocate  that  which  is  impossible  and 
impractical?  Theorists  do  such  things  — 
not  the  practical,  level-headed,  up-to-date 
fellow.  "One  way  for  all,"  "One  style  for 
all,"  are  things  now  being  shelved  with  the 
past.  The  modern,  progressive,  practical 
teacher  adapts  penmanship  to  the  indi 
vidual  and  the  individual  to  penmanship. 
He  has  quit  the  "hand-me-down,"  "ready 
made,"  "  straight  jacket "  methods  of  turn- 
ing out  writers  and  is  recognizing  individ- 
uality and  flexibility  in  pupil  and  penman- 
ship as  never  before.  "  The  world  do  move  " 
and  he  who  advocates  today  that  which  he 
advocated  a  dozen  years  ago  is  as  many 
years  behind  the  times.  He  who  does  not 
progress  goes  back.  Our  motto  is,  there- 
fore, "  Forward."  Be  up  and  doing.  Adopt 
and  develop  is  the  watchword.  Profit  by 
the  experience  of  others,  experiment,  study, 
and  practice.  These  are  the  tools  of  pro- 
gress. "  I  know  it  all "  is  the  tool  of  the 
fool.     Forward! 


'  Penmanship  is  nice  as  an 
Is  Ulrltina  art  'Jt't  ^'ery  unhealthy  as  a 
Unbealtby?  business."  Thus  wrote  a  cor- 
respondent. We  want  to  sa>- 
that  penmanship  is  as  healthful  as  the 
average  profession.  Far  more  healthful 
than  many  lines  of  effort.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  writer  was  workingon  the  farm  and 
at  that  time  people  said  he  would  not  live 
six  months.  He  thought  so  himself.  He 
left  the  farm  and  began  to  improve  and  is 
today  enjoying  good  health  and  has  no  in- 
tention of  dying  for  a  third  of  a  century  at 
least.  Penmanship  discourages  strong 
drinks  and  tobacco,  and  encourages  correct 
living,  both  of  which  prolong  life.  Pen- 
manship encourages  correct  position  of  the 
body  and  thereby  aids  in  keeping  the 
machinery  straight. 


"Can  \-ertical  writing  be  w-rit-' 
Uertical  ten    small    enough    for   book- 

f or  Book-  keeping?"  is  the  question 
keepina  asked   us  by  a  correspondent. 

Our  answer  is  yes.  Vertical 
is  one  of  the  most  compact  styles  and 
can  be  written  quite  as  small  as  any  other. 
Vertical  occupies  a  trifle  lonly  a  trifle)  less 
space  from  left  to  right  than  normal  slant 
writing.  ^  ^  ^ 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Pittsburg  officials  in  charge  of  the  Pitts- 
for  Slant       burg.     Pa.,     public     schools    a 

change  was  reconnnended 
from  vertical  to  sixty  degrees  slant.  This 
was  due  in  some  measure  to  the  bankers 
who  declared  that  vertical  was  not  etiual  t(t 
the  demands  of  the  business  world.  One 
thing  seems  to  us  rather  queer.  It  is  this: 
Of  all  people  who  tangle  their  names  most, 
the  banker  and  his  cashier  easily  take  the 
lead.  It  wouldn't  be  a  bad  plan  if  they 
would  take  a  dose  of  their  own  medicine. 
But  all  this  change  from  slant  to  vertical 
and  from  vertical  to  slant  only  proves  that 
the  old  and  the  new  are  alike  defective. 
Everything  points  toward  simpler  writing. 
Slant  is  a  minor  essential.  Plainness  and 
speed  are  not  dependent  upon  any  degree, 
but  upon  turn  and  angle,  curve  and  straight 
line,  retrace  and  loop.  These  are  stronger 
in  Simplified  writing,  as  advocated  by  the 
Penm.\.\-Artist  and  Business  Educa- 
tok, than  in  any  other.  And  it  is  winning. 
Give  it  a  trial.     . 


E.  e.  C  31.  eommittees 

Mr.  Gaylord  annotinces  the  followingcom- 
mittees  for  the  Eastern  Commercial 
Teachers'  Association: 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
H.  G.  Heaiey,  New  York  City,  Chairman ; 
E.  M.  Hull,  Philadelphia. 

BANyUKT  COMMITTEE 
Edward   M.   Hull,  Temple  College,  Phila- 
delphia, Chairman  ;  W.  J.  Amos  and  W.   L. 
Anderson. 

MEMBEKSHIP  COMMITTEE 
W.  E.  Drake,  Jersey  City,  Chairman;  E.  H. 
Fisher,  Boston;  E.  C.  A.  Becker,  Worcester. 
Mass. 

AUUITINO  COMMITTEE 

Richardson,  Baltimore,  Chairman;  C.  B. 
Post,  Worcester,  Mass.;  L.  M.  Thornburgh, 
Paterson,  N.  J. 

RECEPTION   CO?IMITTEE 

C.  W.  D.  Coffin,  New  York,  Chairman; 
J.  Clifford  Kennedy,  Salem,  Mass.;  Norman 
P.  Heffley,  Brooklyn. 


Cbe  new  Vork  Jlssociation 

Mr.  Charles  K.  Cady,  Certified  Public  Ac- 
cotmfant,and  Mr.  Edgar  M.  Barl)er,  Super- 
vising Accountant.  United  States  Ap- 
praiser's Office,  were  the  speakers  at  the 
New  York  Commercial  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, May  4th,  1901.  the  topics  being  respect- 
ively, "  What  a  Boy  Should  Know  on  Enter- 
ing Business,"  and  "Customs,  Adminis- 
tration and  Methods  of  Accounting." 

Mr.  Barber  drew  a  comparison  between 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, during  Albert  Gallatin's  time,  and 
the  year  just  past,  as  shown  by  Treasury 
Keports,  reciting  that  the  expenses  of  the 
Civil  establishment,  as  one  item,  had  in- 
creased a  hundred  times  in  one  hundred 
years,  from  $HSU,000  to  $HS,000,000. 


BLACKBOARD    FLOURISHING    AND    LETTERING    BY    A.    H.     HfNMAN.    WORCESTER.    MASS. 


He  traced  an  invoice,  in  detail,  from  tlie 
time  of  its  presentation  to  the  Consul  for 
certification,  through  the  various  steps  of 
official  procedure  until  its  final  liquidatioTi 
at  the  Custom  House,  and,  in  the  case  of  an 
advance,  either  in  value  or  classification, 
tlie  procedure  before  the  Board  of  U.  S. 
General  Appraisers,  the  Circuit  Court,  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  and,  finally,  the 
Supreme  Court.  This  entire  gamut  of 
official  procedure  was  fully  illustrated  in 
the  history  of  the  celebrated  St.  Gall  em- 
broidery case,  which  passed  through  all  of 
the  stages  indicated  above,  and  resulted  in 
increasing  the  valuations  of  a  single  line 
of  goods  from  six  million  to  ten  million 
dollars  per  year,  which,  at  sixty  per  cent, 
duty  increased  the  revenues  o\'er  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars  per  year. 

Certain  technical  processes  peculiar  to 
the  appraisement  of  various  classes  of 
goods,  as  textiles,  sugar,  etc.,  were  illus- 
trated. Specimens  of  the  record  books  in 
the  Customs  were  exhibited  and  their  uses 
explained. 

At  the  port  of  New  York  sixty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  customs  duties  are  collected, 
$151,(]00,0UO  out  of  a  total  for  the  V.  S.  of 
$2a3,UU(l,U0O,  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  at  a 
cost  of  collection  of  onl\'  two  per  cent,  or 
one-fourth  of  the  entire  income  of  the 
Government. 


Mr.  S.  M.  Hulbert  informs  us  that  he  has 
sold  the  Ashtabula,  O.,  Business  College  to 
Messrs.  H.  O.  Warren  and  J.  J.  Ginste  who 
take  charge  June  1st.  Success  to  the  new 
management,  as  well  as  to  the  old  in  what- 
ever line  he  may  engage. 


"Saturday  Post,"  town  of  Union,  N.  J., 
presents  _  a  finely  illustrated,  extensive 
article  upon  the  merits,  completeness,  and 
largeness  of  Eagan's  Scho<tl  of  Business, 
HoBoken,  N.J. 

H.  O.  Keesling,  recently  with  the  Indian- 
apolis Business  University,  is  now  located 
with  the  Stewart  Business  College  of 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

W.  L.  Thomas  is  now  teaching  in  the 
-college  in  Abilene,  Kansas.  Mr.  Tliomas  is 
■a  man  of  ability  and  a  strong  teacher. 


F.  L.  Haeberle.Fairbault,  Minn.,  and  C.  \V. 
Stephens,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  have  pooled  their 
interests  and  abilities  in  the  purchase  of 
the  Globe  Business  College,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
This  means  that  the  Northwest  is  to  have 
another  A.  1  business  institution.  Our  best 
wishes. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Hinkle  is  now  supervisor  of  writ- 
ing in  the  public  schools  of  Vincennes,  Ind. 

R.  L.  K'udy,  recently  of  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  was  called  to  his  old  home  in  Middle- 
town,  .Md.,  to  attend  the  funeral  of  his 
father.  Mr.  Wudv  expects  to  remain  there 
to  administer  his  fathers' estate  and  to  then 
reenter  the  profession.  He  has  unusual 
talent  in  penmanship. 

Messrs.  Williams  and  Rogers,  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  have  placed  the  publishing  of 
their  text  books  in  the  hands  of  the  Ameri- 
can Book  Cotnpan\.  Messrs.  Williams  and 
Rogers  will,  fr.Mo  this  on,  sii\e  their  time 
soleU  to  the  authorship  part  of  the  work 
and  let  the  .\.  B.  C.  do  the  balance. 


The    Salem,  Mass.,  Commercial     College 

gave,  lui    .\pril   10th.  a    recepti banipiet, 

dance,  etc.,  which  was  attended  bv  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  students.  E'rincipal 
Lord  knows  how  to  conduct  school  as  w  ell 
as  a  banquet. 

Mr.  J.  C.  York,  Alliance,  ().,  will  teach 
penmanship  in  the  Mt.  t'nion  Summer 
School. 

L.  L.  Weaver,  Superintendent  of  writing 
and  drawing.  Alliance,  O.,  will  teach  writ- 
ing, drawing  and  bookkeeping  in  Wooster, 
O.,  Summer  School. 


G.  A.  Henry,  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  is  now 
with  the  Central  Business  College  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


G.  W.  Brown,  of  Illinois,  the  business 
college  expansionist,  has  recently  absorbed 
the  Rockford  Business  College  of  Rockford, 
111.  This  makes  the  tenth  institution  in 
his  chain  of  schools. 


The  Broken  Bow,  Nebraska  Normal  and 
Business  College  will  open  its  doors  to  the 
public  September  LM901,  with  C.  W.  Roush, 
President,  and  S.  M.  Blue,  Secretarv.  Suc- 
cess to  all  concerned. 


"The  Gregg  Writer"  comes  to  our  desk 
regularly.  It  has  been  much  improved  in 
every  way  in  recent  months,  and  is  now  one 
of  the  brightest,  pithiest,  and  most  practi- 
cal exponents  of  a  shorthand  system,  that 
we  have  seen. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Warr  recently  ran  for  the  mavor- 
alty  of  Moline,  111.  He  ran  well,  but  "the 
other  fellow  got  under  the  wire  first.  He 
says  it  was  Warr  against  whiskev,  and 
whiskey  won  out.  He  put  out  a  spicy  sheet 
in  the  interest  i>f  theCitizens*  party  during 
the  campaign. 


The  Spencer  Memorial  Library, of  Geneva, 
Ohio,  has  now  $S17  in  the  memorial  fund, 
Henry  C.  Spencer's  subscription  of  $5(IU 
having  l>een  recetitiv  paid  bv  his  sons, 
Henry  C.,Jr.,  an.l  I.ec.iionl  G.  "This  move- 
ment to  give  tani{ilile  form  to  the  venera- 
tion in  which  penmen  held  the  name  of 
Piatt  R.  Spencer,  ought  to  connuand  the 
co-operation  of  every  man  in  the  profession 
which  Mr.  Spencer  founded. 


Speaking  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Man- 
sion House,  Lord  Roseberv  emphasized  the 
necessity  for  connnercial  education  if  Great 
Britain  was  to  successfullv  meet  svsU-oia- 
tized  competitiuM.  He  said  that  nnicli  oiore 
than  half  the  foreiKli  polic\  .if  mII  tli.-  in 
telligent  nations  of  the  world  uos  a  cnni- 
mercial  policy,  and  that  the  incident  at 
Tientsin  proved  this. 

Higher  Commercial  Eilucation  recei\ed  a 
column  editorial  in  "The  Boston  Herald," 
April  29th.  The  editor  maintained  that  the 
classification  and  subdivision  of  High 
School  work  into  Latin,  Eni,dish  and   .^Iall 

ual  Training,  would    soon    result    in    C 

mercial  High  Schools  in  our  large  cities, 
and  that  commercial  trainiim  of  college 
grade  to  follow  the  wurk  of  the  High  School 
will  be  as  connnon  as  technical  as  trade 
schools  are  now. 

E.  E.  Ciavlord.  L.  M.  Thornbiirgh,  A.  K. 
Kip,  and  F.  H.  Reail.  recentl  v  met  in  .\e\\ 
York,  with  E.  M.  Barber  and  F.  T  CUite.  b. 
forma  plan  for  carrving  on  I.iterconununi 
cation  Business  Practice  among  some 
Eastern  High  Schools. 


L.J.  Watrous,  wh<i  was  some  years  ago  a 
pupil  of  the  Zanerian,  is  now  located  at 
Atlantic  Citv,  N.  J.,  as  bookkeeper  in  the 
Royal  Palace  Hotel.  Mr.  Watrous  is  a  good 
writer  and  artist,  a  good  fellow,  and  in  a 
fine  place. 

The  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Commercial  Col- 
lege, recently  gave  a  reception  which  was 
attended  by  about  seven  hundred  people. 


Mr.  U.  S.  Frye,  president  of  The  Practical 
Bookkeeping  Co.,  Chicago,  III.,  w  rites  that 
their  new  system  of  bookkeeping  is  being 
very  well  received.  He  states  that  thev  are 
enlarging  the  work  and  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  new  matter  is  taken  directly  from  the 
best  Chicago  business  houses,  and  that  it 
is  therefore  strictly  up-to-date  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  An  advertisement  of  the 
work  appears  elsewhere  in  onr  columns. 


"The  Gregg  Shorthand  Association  of 
America"  will  be  held  in  Chicago,  July  15-20, 
1901.  For  particulars  concerning  the  excel- 
lent program,  address  J.  E.  Gill,  Unincy, 
Illinois. 


The  Department  of  Business  Education 
of  the  National  Education  ,\ssociation,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  July  S-12.  Umi  has  a  good  pro- 
gram. Write  to  W.  E.  Doggett,  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y.,  1210  Bedford  Avenue,  President,  for  it. 

These  announcements  came  too  late  to 
give  them  the  space  thej'  deserve. 


ol^dlU^Sbruruirv-^CiUi^  isuiA  ^uiMnd^^ducokr'^^ 


Higher  education. 


Continued  from  Page  2Si~. 

pen."  A  man  who  is  thoroughly  master  of 
his  jirofession  is,  and  should  he,  both  a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman,  and  the  only  in- 
ducement a  high-grade  Business  College  can 
afford  to  hold  out,  is  the  proof  it  gives  of 
its  educational  merit.  "The  Hock,  and  not 
the  deece,  should  be  the  object  of  the 
shepherd's  care." 

Let  us  say  to  ourselves,  and  say  it 
honestly,  "  We  have  a  good  school  ;  we  will 
make  it  better."  We  have  no  truant  officers, 
are  not  supported  by  state,  county,  or  pri- 
vate endowment,  and  if  the  "  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,"  we  must  stand  on  our 
merits.  Let  us  practice  what  we  preach. 
Let  us  as  a  body,  stand  out  against  ques- 
tionable methods,  misrepresentations,  cheap 
tuitiim  and  fraud — against  whoever  seeks 
to  take  advantage  of  the  credulity  of  the 
juiblic  by  offering  a  bankrupt  sale  of  com- 
mercial education,  at  a  cut-bargain  price. 
If  we  are  able  and  willing  to  assume  the 
responsibility  iind  raise  and  maintain  our 
commercial  educationl  standard  on  a  higher 
and  better  plane,  we  ought  to  be  well  paid 
for  it,  and  being  well  paid  enables  us  to  do 
all  the  better  work.  It  is  better  to  have  forty 
pupils  at  (me-hundred  dollars  aiiiece,  than 
one-hundred  pupils  at  forty  ilollars  apiece. 
It  is  better  for  the  pupil,  better  for  the 
school,  better  for  the  business  man,  better 
for  the  community,  and  better  for  our  own 
consciences.  Let  us  stand  together  for  what- 
ever makes  for  higher  and  better  things. 
We    will    uot    onlv    have    more    and    better 


pupils  in  the  end,  but  a  respectable  income 
and  the  better  recognition  we  deserve. 

In  most  Shorthand  Schools,  the  hours  are 
too  short.  The  school  should  open  7  :30 
and  close  at  4  :00,  with  two  hours'  evening 
work  at  home. 

PKEPARATION    MEANS    SUCCESS 

Our  Course  in  Shorthand  and  Typewriting 
should  include  in  addition  to  the  regular 
text-book  and  dictation  work,  intelligent 
instruction  in  Touch  Typewriting,  care  and 
handling  of  machines,  daily  rapid  move- 
ment exercises,  as  in  longhand,  spelling 
and  defining,  rajiid  calculation.  corresj)on- 
dence,  English  with  a  big  "  E,"  and  pen- 
manship. They  should  have  regular  talks 
and  exercises  on  forms  of  commercial  and 
legal  papers,  folding,  enclosing,  endorsing, 
etc.  They  should  be  taught  to  use  the  letter- 
press, the  duplicating  machines,  and  how 
to  manifold.  Many  )iupils  must  be  taught, 
before  they  can  even  properly  direct  enve- 
lopes. They  must  be  taught  to  capitalize, 
punctuate  and  paragraph.  As  indicated 
before,  they  must  be  taught  office  manners 
and  habits,  and  every  course  in  shorthand 
should  include  a  general  course  in  evening 
reading,  good  books,  approved  and  selected 
by  the  teacher.  They  should  have  at  least 
a  general  idea  of  accounts  ;  they  should  be 
instructed  and  encouraged  in  every  possible 
way  to  improve  their  general  education  in 
all  directions  ;  taught  that  jnepa ration 
means  success.  Now  all  this  should  be 
done  in  addition  to  simply  learning  how  to 
write  shorthand  and  thump  a  typewriter. 
Won't  it  take  some  time  to  do  all  this  work 
thoroughly?     Won't    the    pupil    be   amply 


repaid  for  all  this  extra  preparation,  and 
shouldn't  a  teacher  who  does  it  thorougly, 
receive  at  least  $100  apiece  for  his  pupils  in 
the  sliorthand  department  alone? 
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To  produce  this  style  of  writinig,  hold  the 
pen  between  the  fingers  and  use  combined 
movement,  but  more  of  arm  than  of  finger 
action.  Indeed,  it  may  be  written  with  a.s 
little  finger  action  as  the  usual  hand.  Hold 
the  pen  in  some  one  position  so  as  to  insure 
uniform  slant.  Use  a  sharp-edged  stub- 
pen,  about  number  four  Soennecken.  Study 
the  forms  closely  to  determine  the  location 
of  shades  and  shapes  of  letters,  and  then 
practice  intelligently.  Much  as  penmen 
have  discouraged  the  use  of  and  denounced 
the  stul>pen.  it  is  used  more  universally 
than  ever  before  and  possesses  merits  not 
generally  conceded.  It  requires  a  less 
dainty  touch,  and  it  can  be  written  quite 
successfully  without  the  elbow  rest.  Then, 
too,  many  who  make  a  failure  with  the 
semi-angular,  lighUline  style,  make  a  suc- 
cess of  this.  It  will  do  you  no  harm  and  it 
may  do  you  much  good  to  give  it  an  honest, 
fair,  open  trial. 
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These  lessons  are    tlesi^netl    to  aifl    pentnen  to  cover  a  larger  tield  as  well  as  student 
brinies  good  money  to  the  bright  and  energetic.     They  should  be  followed  closelj*. 

First    get  a  No.  1  Marking  pen,  1  bottle  of    Black    Shading-pen    Ink    and    twenty-five  sheets  of   cross-ruled    practice  paper.     I 
send  same  prepared  for  sixty  cents. 

Position  — Sit  facing    desk  or  table,  with    line  of   writing  parallel  with    edge  of   same.    Yo 
eight  or  ten  inches  from  edge  of  table. 

Position  of  Pen  —Take  hold  of  pen  same  as  in  writing,  then  let  arm  and  hand  fall  to  the 
keep  pen  on  same  slant,  about  forty-five  degrees:    but  in  the  letters  A',  M,  A'  and   1'  the  pen  is  turned  on 

To  Fill  Pen  — Dip  tooth-pick  in  ink  then  drop  ink  between  blades  of  pen. 

PkACTlCE  — Take  up    the    first    character  and    do  not    practice  any  other  until    you    have  mastered 
characters  before  attempting  the  letters.    Keep  glass  with  one-half  inch  water  in  t<>  clean  pens. 

Notice  — This  is  the  most  important  alphabet  in  Auto,  work  so  don't  sliirk  it  in  the  least.  Copy  is  reduced.  Letters  with  No.  1 
pen  should  be  about  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  high  and  nearly  as  wide.  Keep  a  memorandum  book  and  jot  down  the  height  of 
letters  as  made  with  the  different  size  pens.    It  will  help  you. 

Now  if  there  is  anything  you  want  to  know  or  don't  understand,  just  write  me,  enclosing  stamp  for   reply. 

I  would   be   pleased   to  hear  at  once  from    all   who   intend   following  the  course. 
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Our  method  of  Mail  Instruction  has  an  inter 
national  reputation.  All  instruction  individual. 
Only  ade(|uate  school  of  its  kind.  Write  for 
special  proposition  on 

NEWSPAPER,    MAGAZINE.    COMMERCIAL    ILLUSTRATING. 

Other  courses  on  Ad.  Writing,  Bookkeeping, 
.lournalism,  and  Stenography.  Successful  stu- 
dents everywhere. 

TUITION  PAYABLE  60  DAYS  AFTER  A  POSITION  IS  SECURED. 

Instructors  experienced  and  competent.  Per- 
sonal criticisms  Our  correspondence  courses 
practical  and  thorough.  When  writing  mention 
the  course  in  which  you  are  interested. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA, 

The  Curk  Company  i incorporated!  Props, 
SCRANION,  PENNA.,  U,  S.  A, 


T"'  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  Ne*  York 

Recommends  college  and  normal  gradu- 
ates, specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  col- 
leges, schools,  and  families. 


The  Agency  receives  many  calls  for  com- 
iiercial  teachers  from  public  and  private 
ichools,  and  business  colleges. 

WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager 
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NUMBER  THREE. 

The  following  forms  appeared  in  the  Uni- 
versal Penman,  published  by  G.  Bickham, 
about  llio  years  ago.  Bickhaui  was  a  famous 
script  engraver,  not  a  penman.  The  four 
specimens  were  written  by  different  pen- 
men, the  first  by  B.  Whilton,  the  second  un- 
known, the  third  by  Moses  Gratwick,  and 
the  last,  we  presume,  by  G.  Brooks.  We  do 
not  know  how  much,  if  any,  these  forms 
were  touched  up  by  the  engraver,  but  he 
tells  us  tluit  he  had  do  small  task  in  main- 
taining the  grace  and  beauty  and  spirit  of 
the  originals.  Then,  too,  penmen  had  diffi- 
culty in  those  days  to  secure  engravers  who 
were  skillful  enough  to  do  their  originals 
justice.  All  of  which  leads  us  to  suppose 
that  "the  old  timers"  were  quite  as  young 
and  skillful,  as  we  are  today,  and  more 
graceful.  The  arrangement  of  curve  and 
contrast  is  well  worth  studying.  Let  us  see 
who  can  submit  the  best  work  along  this 
line  for  publication. 


■RELIGION        BY    B.    WHILTON.        "HONOUR        UNKNOWN.       "REPUTATION"    BY    MOSES    GRATWICK.       SEE    "GOOSEQUILLISM. "       ABOUT    1738. 
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Cbc  liandivritina  on  the  Uiall 

Sloping  Penmanship 

BY    E.    ?I.    HUNTSINGER,   HARTFORD,  CONN. 

ITlu-  foll.iwinj;  is  nearly  a  third  of  the 
above  named  paper  read  before  the  Eastern 
Commercial  Teachers'  Association.  Space 
forbids  paving  the  whole  paper,  which  was 
a  very  vigorous  one  from  start  to  finish. 
Editors.] 

Which  style  of  penmanship  shall  we  use, 
sloping  or  vertical?  For  business  schools 
the  answer  is  sloping  penmanship.  For  the 
l)oy  who  has  to  earn  his  living  by  doing 
office  work,  there  is  but  one  kind  of  writing 
demanded,  and  that  is  good  writing,  which 
means  sloping  penmanship. 

Which  style  of  writing  shall  it  be?  Ask 
your  constituents,  ask  the  community 
which  hires  your  graduates,  whether  they 
want  poor  penmanship,  or  its  equivalent, 
perpendicular  penmanship. 

Office  requirements  have  produced  our 
present  practical,  sloping  style,  and  office 
requirements  have  lopped  off  the  excres- 
ences  of  ornament,  as  well  asset  aside  the 
exact  copy-book  styles.  The  business 
colleges  have  schooled  the  public  to  good 
business  penmanship,  a  style  which  com* 
bines  in  the  largest  degree  the  elements  of 
clearness  of  outline  with  ease  of  execution, 
a  style  which  meets  the  demands  of  the 
high-pressure  ofiBce  needs. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ASHAMEB 

The  public  schools  could  not,  or  did  not, 
meet  this  demand,  hence,  the  business 
man's  odious  term,  "school-boy  hand,"  as 
applied  to  public  school  writing.  The  pub- 
lic schools  were  evidently  ashamed  of  their 
fruitless  efforts  to  make  fair  penmen,  and 
in  sheer  desperation,  and  yielding  to  the 
unceasing  importunities  of  book  agents, 
who  were  as  tenacious  as  LePage's  glue, 
finally  succumbed  to  the  entreaties  of  pub- 
lishers and  introduced  perpendicular  pen- 
manship, with  the  result  that  public  school 
children  now  draw  a  style  of  chirography 
in  vogue  two-hundred  years  ago. 

The  public  school  men  are  attacking  busi- 
ness college  penmanship,  but  they  do  not 
attack  hiisiuess  penmanship.  They  con- 
demn the  ornamental  penmanship,  the 
birds  and  the  eagles,  the  swans  and  the 
dragMus,  the  things  in  vogue  twenty-five 
years  ago,  and  now  but  seldom  seen.  They 
are  beautiful  to  the  artist's  eye,  but  getting 
scarcer  every  year.  A  sample  of  such  work 
is  in  Mr.  Stowell's  office,  a  large  spread- 
eagle,  flourished  some  twenty  years  ago  by 
the  speaker.  I  hope  Mr.  Stowell  will  shortly 
let  this  noble  bird  of  freedom  break  its 
bonds  in  this  building,  flash  its  keeu  eye, 
utter  its  characteristic  scream  and  cut  a 
few  oval  exercises  in  the  air  above  the 
goodly  city  of  Providence  and  soar  to  my 
iHjnie  at  32  Cone  street,  Hartford. 

SLANT  TWICE  AS   R Al'ID  AS   VERTICAL 

In  the  past,  the  time  of  drills  of  penman- 
ship in  the  public  schools  was  so  short  that 
even  superior  teachers  of  penmanship  were 
not  able  to  make  business  penmen  out  of 
their  pupils  — thirty  to  sixty  minutes  per 
week  for  writing  drills,  while  other  studies 
of  an  ornamental  character  got  a  full  quota 
of  time  daily.  Penmanship  and  arithmetic 
were  set  aside  as  of  little  importance.  The 
fact  that  over  130,000  young  people  attend 
business  colleges  annually  emphasizes 
strongly  the  great  value  of  btisiness  college 
training.  And  in  this  training  for  the  stern 
realities  of  life  there  are  no  stronger  studies 


than  mathematics  and  penmanship.  They 
are  the  foundation  for  the  superstructure 
of  business  training,  because  they  are  the 
two  branches  of  education  most  used  by 
men  in  business.  As  to  the  claim  that  per- 
pendicular penmanship  is  more  economical 
in  space  on  the  line  than  sloping,  it  may  be 
put  down  as  a  fact  that  such  statements  are 
made  by  persons  who  either  don't  know 
anything  about  it,  or  won't  admit  the  truth 
when  they  see  it.  But,  were  their  state- 
ments true,  with  most  business  men  paper 
is  cheaper  than  labor.  Facts  prove  that 
in  comparing  one  hundred  words  of  sloping 
penmanship  with  one  hundred  words  writ- 
ten in  perpendicular  penmanship,  the  de- 
cision is  (more  than  likely  to  be)  in  favorof 
sloping  writing.  Again,  cut  out  one  hun- 
dred separate  letters  promiscuously  from 
a  page  of  perpendicular  writing,  and  one 
hundred  from  a  pageof  slopingwriting,  and 
you  will  find  that  the  letters  of  the  sloping 
writing  will  hold  their  own  as  to  plainness, 
with  the  additional  advantage  that  the 
sloping  style  was  written  at  least  twice  as 
rapidH'  as  the  perpendicular. 

SHOWER  OF  ?IELODV  OF  LINES 

Shall  it  be  vertical  writing?  It  is  pre- 
prosperous  to  ask  that  question.  As  well 
ask,  shall  we  return  to  our  respective 
homes  in  the  old  fashioned  stage  coach  or 
by  steam  cars? 

The  success  of  any  system  of  penmanship 
is  measured  by  the  uses  to  which  it  adapts 
itself.  In  sloping  penmanship,  as  it  is 
taught  by  the  best  teachers,  pupils  are 
working  through  a  shower  of  melody  of 
lines. 

In  writing,  as  in  everything  else,  example 
is  more  stimulating  to  a  pupil  than  precept. 
In  penmanship  the  messages  are  sent  only 
in  one  direction,  and  there  can  be  no  divers- 
ity of  transmission.  Every  well  written 
letter  beats  the  penmanship  track  a  little 
smoother.  In  sloping  penmanship  every 
hour's  correct  practice  gives  the  penman- 
ship muscles  the  right  of  way.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  change  from  a  poor  hand- 
writing as  easily  as  we  slip  out  of  an  old 
coat  into  a  new  one. 

NO  NEtlTRAL  GROUND 

In  sloping  penmanship  impression  in 
the  one  becomes  expression  in  the  other. 
Here  we  train  in  a  definite,  serious  and 
purposeful  way,  and  with  a  knowledge  of 
its  possibility.  In  sloping  handwriting  the 
hand  becomes  the  deft  and  ready  servant 
of  the  will.  The  eye  training,  the  hand 
training  and  the  mind  traininggo  together, 
and  the  only  safe  rule  of  training  for  prac- 
tical work  is  that  which  develops  all  the 
best  qualities  in  the  student. 

There  is  no  neutral  ground  in  penman- 
ship. Vertical  it  cannot  be,  because  it  is 
not  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  times.  The 
standard  or  natural  handwriting  of  the  day 
is  the  sloping  style  in  its  best  forms,  as  it  is 
taught  in  the  most  progressive  business 
schools  today.  Sloping  penmanship  is  only 
another  name  for  business  penmanship, 
and  stands  only  second  to  arithmetic  in  a 
a  young  man's  business  education. 

SLANT  SIGNIFIES  STRENGTH 

As  a  teacher  of  twenty-six  years'  exper- 
ience, and  having  placed  thousands  of 
young  men  and  young  women  in  situations, 
(as  well  as  watched  the  "want  advertise- 
ments" in  the  daily  press),!  have  yet  to 
find  a  single  instance  of  a  demand  for  a 
poor  writer  or  its  equivalent,  a  vertical 
writer.  It  is  rarely  the  case  when  a  business 


man  applies  for  help  that  he  does  not  qual- 
ify his  request  with  the  statement.  "  I  must 
have  a  fine  business  penman."  The  Italian 
or  sloping  style  took  the  place  of  the  old 
perpendicular  penmanship,  because  it  con- 
formed to  the  natural  motions  of  the  arm 
and  hand.  Never  has  there  been  so  large 
a  proportion  of  fine  penmen  as  at  the 
present  age.  The  needs  of  the  present  age 
more  than  ever  demand  a  style  of  writing 
which  is  plain,  rapid,  and  easy  of  execution, 
and  at  present  we  have  that  in  the  sloping 
hand.  Today  we  do  not  talk  of  Spencerian, 
Payson  and  Hammond,  Duntonian,  etc., 
for  the  difference  between  the  features  of 
all  the  sloping  systems  is  so  slight  that  it 
requires  an  expert  to  distinguish  them. 
Sloping  writing  signifies  strength,  whether 
the  slope  is  steep  or  shallow.  It  is  a  sign  of 
weakness  for  any  systern  of  writing  to  con- 
fine the  writer  absolutely  to  nothing  but 
one  slant. 

SLANT  LUSTY  AND  GAMEY 

And  by  good  penmanship  I  mean  sloping, 
because  all  motions  of  the  arm  or  hand 
from  and  to  the  body  are  in  oblique  lines 
and  not  perpendiculars  and  horizontals. 
The  basis  of  good  penmanship  is  clearness 
of  outline,  ease  and  speed  of  execution  with 
the  least  possible  fatigue  to  the  muscles 
which  do  the  writing. 

Sloping  penmanship  signifies  expansion. 
It  is  as  universal  among  enlightened  people 
as  the  multiplication  table,  and  is  as  lusty 
and  gamey  as  a  young  eagle.  It  long  ago 
passed  the  experimental  stage  and  really 
needs  no  champion  for  its  cause. 

To  become  a  good  sloping  penman  de- 
mands attention,  observation,  concentra- 
tion and  a  sense  of  comparison  as  well  as 
judgment,  five  requisites  inseparable  for 
good  penmanship  results.  Then  comes 
neatness  and  perseverence,  and  self  re- 
straint when  obstacles  stare  you  in  the  face 
and  fresh  efforts  are  necessary.  For  sloping 
penmanship,  teachers  can  be  resourceful. 

FOLLY  TO  SAY  "CANNOT" 

It  is  folly  for  the  verticals  to  say  that  one 
cannot  learn  to  write  a  fine,  clear  hand  in 
the  sloping  style:  they  know  better,  but 
the  agents  have  books  to  sell.  The  present 
excellent  style  of  business  writing  in  offices 
throughout  this  land  is  the  product  of  slop- 
ing penmanship,  the  results  of  the  indefa- 
tigable efforts  of  men  of  intelligence  and 
capacity  with  the  pen,  who  have  perfected 
a  system  which  has  met  the  requirements 
of  the  business  world  to  the  same  degree  of 
satisfaction  that  the  electric  cars  and  the 
motor  carriage  meet  the  present  require- 
ments of  city  travel. 

HOTEL  REGISTERS    INTERESTING    PUZZLES 

The  penmanship  should  flash  the  writer's 
character.  And  this  is  true  whether  a 
coarse  or  a  fine  pen  is  used,  the  best  instru- 
ment or  the  poorest,  because  the  method 
of  execution  points  out  the  characteristics 
of  the  writer.  The  hand,  when  untram- 
meled,  is  bound  to  manifest  the  individu- 
ality behind  it,  because  the  writing  and  the 
system  of  writing  has  in  it  flexibility,  as 
well  as  adaptability.  Nothing  is  better  evi- 
dence of  this  than  the  signatures  on  a  hotel 
register,  written  with  the  same  ink,  the 
same  pen  in  the  same  penholder,  but,  back 
of  it  all,  the  individuality  of  each  writer. 
To  the  student  of  penmanship  a  hotel 
register  is  as  interesting  as  a  puzzle,  to 
study  what  a  variety  of  results  can  l)e  ob- 
tained by  the  same  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  different  people. 


SLANT  BESPEAKS  FREEDOM 

The  slope  of  penmanship  was  not  brought 
about  by  fashion,  but  liy  high  pressure 
business  needs.  Sloping  penn^anship  has 
stood  the  severest  test  of  time.  Xo  other 
style  of  penmanship  serves  its  possessor  so 
well,  and  no  other  style  of  penmanship  has 
ever  given  so  much  inspiration  to  its 
learners.  No  cramped  rules,  no  limitation, 
absolute  liberty  in  style,  in  size  and  in  char- 
acter, it  partakes  of  and  bespeaks  the  free- 
dom of  the  land. 

ANY  SLANT  WILL  Do 

Excellence  is  the  fruit  we  seek  in  penman- 
ship, and  the  business  community  salutes 
the  magnificent  results  of  penmanship  as 
taught  by  business  colleges,  those  which 
are  the  standard  schools  in  the  land,  and 
are  above  reproach.  Gentlemen,  slant 
writing  must  stay  at  the  top;  the  business 
world  demands  it  and  does  not  argue  the 
point.  The  matter  of  any  particular  degree 
of  slant  is  taste.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
adhere  to  a  slope  of  52.  54.  fin),  or  even  70 
degrees,  so  long  as  the  general  building  up 
of  the  letter  is  based  upon  the  natural 
adaptation  of  the  style  to  the  writing 
muscles.  And  that  natural  motion  must 
conform  in  whatever  style  is  written  to  the 
requirements  of  rapidity  of  execution,  com- 
bined with  legibility  of  product. 


MUST  MEET  REQU1RE?IENTS 


In< 


•  longhand  the  pen  slips  right  along 
without  any  eflfort.  But  the  business  pen- 
manship of  the  future  is  likely  to  slope  a 
trifle  less  than  some  of  the  writing  books 
now  in  vogue.  It  will  probably  be  about 
seventy  degrees  above  the  horizontal  for 
the  down  strokes,  depending  largely  upon 
individual  taste. 

One  cause  of  unsatisfactory  work  in  slop- 
ing writing  in  the  past  has  been  the  per- 
sistent effort  of  copy-book  makers,  as  well 
as  some  teachers,  to  popularize  a  stjle  of 
penmanship  with  tall  capitals  and  tall, 
extended    letters,    and    very   fine   strokes, 


which  st\-le  has  the  tendency  to  produce 
hesitancy  in  writing  and  uncertainty  in 
stroke. 

The  business  college  man's  first  duty  is 
to  the  young  people  who  come  to  be  edu- 
cated. His  second  duty  is  to  the  business 
man.  We  must  consider  his  requirements 
and  meet  them. 

Sloping  penmanship  is  the  standard  hanil- 
writing  of  the  civilized  world. 

FIRST  THE  TADPOLE  — THEN  SL.VNT 

Why  do  all  civilized  nations  write  the 
sloping  hand?  Asking  the  question  is 
answering  it.  The  behind-the-age  nations, 
who  are  still  living  in  the  past,  write  some- 
thing of  the  hieroglyphics,  and  according 
to  penmanship  history,  their  next  style  of 
writing  would  be  vertical,  and  then  modern, 
sloping  hand. 

Handwriting,  like  other  Ijranches.  passes 
through  stages  of  progress.  At  first  the 
tadpole,  and  when  he  grows  his  legs  he 
drops  his  tail  and  skips.  So  in  writing, 
vertical  first  then  sloping. 

We  are  not  living  in  a  Duntonian.  Payson 
and  Hammond,  or  Spencerian  age  of  writ- 
ing, but  the  age  of  business  writing;  not 
the  theoretical  age,  but  the  practical  age, 
which  has  adapted  sloping  penmanship  to 
muscular  movement.  As  the  demand  of 
the  times  brought  the  steamer  across  the 
trackless  ocean,  so  the  demand  of  the  times 
killed  the  old  style  of  heavy,  slow  penman- 
ship, and  produced  what  we  now  have  in 
our  light-line  sloping  hand. 

SL.\NT,  WITH  HALF  THE  C.\RE,  -\S  LEGI- 
BLE AS  VERTIC.\L 
I  champion  the  cause  of  sloping  pen- 
manship, and  wield  my  pen  in  the  defense 
of  innocent  boys  and  girls.  I  am  a  crusader 
against  the  vertical  for  the  welfare  of  the 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls  who  are  unable 
to  judge  the  merits  of  any  st>'le.  Did  the 
parents  realize  the  real  situation,  and  the 
weakness  of  vertical  writing,  the  return  to 
sloping  handwriting  would  be  speedily 
consummated.    There  is  too  much   blind 


following  of  imimlsiie  superintendents, 
and  not  alirars  well  informed  school 
committees.  With  half  the  degree  of  care 
exercised  in  writing  sloping  penmanship 
as  is  exercised  in  perpendicular  it  is  every 
whit  as  legible.  Allow  the  pupil  the  same 
number  of  minutes  to  write  sloping,  give 
him  the  same  attention  when  he  writes, 
give  him  the  same  encouragement  when  he 
writes  the  sloping  hand  as  he  receives  in 
writing  the  vertical  hand,  and  the  pupil 
will  not  only  write  sloping  as  plain,  but 
very  much  swifter  and  very  nuich  nu>re 
easily,  and  write  as  he  will  not  only  want 
to  do.  but  must  write  when  he  engages  in 
office  duties. 

SL.\NT    HAS  NO  SKELEI'ON    IX    IIS  CLOSET 

In  the  practical  side  of  education,  ciud 
that  means  the  public  schools  as  well  as 
the  business  college,)  we  are  not  alloweil  to 
do  as  the  artist  does,  paint  in  a  sky  where 
there  was  none,  put  in  a  tree  here  and  take 
one  out  there,  and  so  on.  In  business  we 
must  stick  to  facts,  and  the  furniture  of  the 
thoughts  is  but  another  word  tor  penman 
ship.  In  sloping  writing  we  direct  the  effort 
to  fts  exact  use,  and  there  is  small  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  on  our  very  best  light- 
line  writing.  Sloping  penmanship  is  like  a 
family  living  in  a  tent,  it  has  no  skeleton  in 
its  closet. 

An  author  or  a  teacher  may  try  his  hand 
now  and  then  at  a  different  style  or  slope,  a 
different  character  of  form,  indeed  some  of 
the  most  skilled  penmen  have  done  it,  are 
doing  it,  and  will  continue  to  do  it  for 
diversion.  Such  liberties  are  indulged  in 
by  devotees  of  all  kinds  of  art  and  skill,  and 
this  includes  the  utilitarian  art  of  penman- 
ship. Obeying  the  laws  of  steam,  man  has 
an  engine;  obeying  the  laws  of  fire,  man 
has  warmth;  obeying  the  law  of  speech, 
man  has  eloquence;  obeying  tlie  law  of  the 
construction  of  the  arm,  man  has  good 
sloping  penmanship;  and  disobeying  the 
same  law.  man  has  poor  perpendicular 
burdock. 


<^dfU^BeniTuirv-£C4iidt  and  6wlwic;>l>  &lii6ftW^^ 


Che    liandivHtiiia     EKpert    and 
Ilis  mork 

MV    Wi^l.  J.    KINSLEY.   NEW    YORK 

Tlie  term  "handwriting  expert,"  accord 
iiig  to  the  dictionary,  means  "skilled  or 
experienced  in  handwriting."  In  legal 
circles  and  to  the  general  public  it  has 
come  to  mean  "one  skilled  or  experienced 
in  identifying  the  individual  by  means  of 
his  handwriting." 

For  more  than  liOO  ^-ears  (practically  since 
script  writing  became  at  all  general)  the 
handwriting  expert  has  been  called  upon 
to  testify  iti  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
courts  in  regard  to  the  genuineness  or 
spuriousness  of  writings,  and  to  the  iden- 
tity of  the  writer.  But  it  is  only 
within  the  past  generation  that  he 
has  achieved  his  successes  and 
prominence.  During  the  last  four 
>  ears  several  cases,  in  which  hand- 
writing played  a  prominent  part, 
luive  drawn  public  attention  to  this 
class  i>f  testimony. 

And  as  a  result  there  has  been  all 
sorts  of  speculation  as  to  what  the 
lian<lwriting  expert  could  do,  and 
how  he  did  it. 

The  public  know  next  to  nothing 
about  expert  witnesses  and  the 
Held  of  knowledge  in  which  they 
"tpcrate.  As  a  rule,  nearly  every- 
b  idy  is  more  or  less  jealous  of  any 
knowledge  about  an  art  or  science 
of  which  they  may  be  wholly  or 
pirtly  ignorant,  being,  used  by 
others  in  the  witness  chair.  This 
jeal(Hisy  becomes  prejudice,  and 
you  V  ill  hear  people  expressing  the 
most  positive  opinions  about  expert 
witnesses  which  a  few  questions 
will  demonstrate  are  founded  on 
ignorance.  But  comparatively  few 
people  really  know  what  the  hand- 
writing expert  can  do  — or  what  he 
claims  to  do.  Many  persons  think 
lie  can  do  more  than  he  is  able  to 
do,  while  others,  because  they  can't 
see  through  his  methods,  think  he 
claims  too  much. 

The  professional  handwriting  ex- 
pert W4trksby  juxtaposition conipar- 
i-^on,  that  is,  he  places  the  genuine 
and  disputed  handwritings  side  by 
side  and  institutes  a  comparison  of 
the  peculiarly  personal  characteris 
tics  found  in  the  two  pieces.  Ht- 
endeavors  to  determine  whether 
or  not  both  were  written  by  one  and 
the  same  hand. 

Through  countless  repetitions 
every  adult  handwriting  becomes  made  up 
of  an  almost  infinite  number  and  variety  of 
peculiarities,  ihall-marks  or  trade-marks  as 
it  were,)  called  by  the  expert  "characteris- 
tics." It  is  the  presen<:e  or  absence  of  these 
characteristics  in  a  piece  of  writing  that 
determines  its  genuineness. 

There  are  but  five  or  six  men  who  devote 
tlie  major  portion  of  their  time  to  this  work, 
and  these  few  are  able  to  handle  all  the 
cases  of  prominence  in  the  I'nited  States 
and  Canada.  They  are  usually  located  in 
the  laige  centers  of  population  and  are 
frequently  called  to  distant  parts  of 
America,  and  even  give  opinions  on  cases 
arising  in  Europe,  as  in  the  recent  Dreyfus 
case. 

Expertism  is  a  profession  which  demands 
prompt  responses  to  telegraphic  requests 
calling  the  expert  to  distant  cities.  He  can- 
not follow  any  other  business  in  conjunc- 


tion with  experting,  that  would  be  injured 
l»y  dropping  it  suddenly. 

The  courts  permit  any  one  who  sees  or 
does  nuich  writing  to  qualify  as  a  hand- 
writing expert,  and  as  a  consequence,  in 
every  trial  of  case  involving  handwriting, 
there  are  some  amateurs  and  semi-profes- 
sional experts 

To  prepare  for  his  work  the  handwriting 
expert  should  first  of  all  secure  a  good 
general  education,  the  better  his  education 
the  greater  his  success.  He  will  be  associ- 
ated with  judges  and  lawyers  who  are 
among  the  best  read  of  any  of  the  profes- 
sions. A  successful  lawyer  must  be  a 
widely  read  man  and  it  doesn't  heighten 
his  opinion  of  an  expert,  who,  no  matter 
how  well   informed    he   may   be   in    his  pro- 


Exi'Kk'T  ivi\sr,E\   Ai   Work. 

fession.  who  shows  his  ignorance f>f  general 
subjects,  English,  manners  and  tact. 

Two  penmen  of  whom  I  have  heard,  who 
essayed  to  branch  out  as  professional  hand- 
writing experts,  made  exhibitions  of  them- 
selves by  murdering  the  English  language 
("I  seen,"  "I  done,"  "in  course,"  "they 
wasn't  "  are  samples)  and  by  silly,  landigni- 
fied  actions,  both  off  and  on  the  witness 
stand. 

But  it  is  not  in  general  education  and  in 
penmanship  alone  that  the  handwriting 
expert  must  be  trained.  He  is  expected  to 
be  an  ink,  paper,  and  typewriting  expert  as 
well.  I*f  possible,  he  should  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  ink  and 
paper. 

He  miast  have  a  good  education,  general 
and  technical,  he  must  thoroughly  under- 
stand his  business  and  that  means  much 
more  than  the  ability  to  write  a  good  hand. 


Second,  he  nuist  make  a  good  witness.  I 
don't  know  which  of  the  two  requirements 
—  to  know  your  business  completely,  and 
to  be  able  to  demonstrate  it  on  the  witness 
stand,  is  of  greater  importance,  since  both 
are  so  vitally  essential.  No  one  can  suc- 
ceed who  is  not  a  master  of  his  profession 
and  himself. 

Several  days  of  tantalizing,  aggravating 
cross-examination  is  likely  to  worry  and 
annoy  anyone  so  much  that  he  will  want  to 
throw  up  the  work  in  disgust.  A  lawyer 
with  a  bad  c^se  will  often  do  his  best  to 
"rattle"  the  [expert  witness  and  to  abuse 
him  to  the  full  limit,  and  the  expert  must 
know  how  to  parry  such  onslaughts  with- 
out losing  his  temper. 
In  a  recent  case  the  lawyer  asked  the 
writer,  "As  a  matter  of  fact  you 
experts  are  just  like  lawyers,  in 
that  you  can  be  hired  to  take  either 
side  of  a  case,  are  you  not?" 

The  answer.  "  No,  we  are  not  like 
lawyers.  We  must  believe  what 
ife  say,"  brought  a  smile  from  the 
judge,  a  roar  of  laughter  from  the 
crowded  court-room,  turned  tables 
on  the  lawyer  (who  was  well  known 
locally)  and  put  everybody  in  good 
humor. 

In  another  case,  a  lawyer,  know- 
ing the  writer  was  a  poultry  fancier, 
remarked,  during  cross-examina- 
tion, "We'll  make  a  Minorca 
chicken  of  you  before  we're  through 
with  you." 

"Don't  crow  about  it  too  soon," 
was  the  answer. 

A  second  tilt  between  the  same 
lawyer  and  the  writer  was:  "Do 
you  claim  that  you  cannot  be  mis- 
taken?" 

Witness:  "No,  I  do  not  claim  to 
be  infallible." 

Lawyer:  "  Oh,  then  you're  not  a 
descendent  of  the  Pope?" 

Witness:  "No,  the  Pope  has  no 
descendants." 

While  the  witness  will  see  many 
opportunities  for  repartee  and  tell- 
ing verbal  hits,  he  must  restrain 
himself,  as  a  court  room  is  a  digni- 
fied place. 

There  are  all  grades  of  men 
among  lawyers,  as  in  other  profes- 
sions and  occupations.  Some  law- 
yers are  willing  to  do  everything 
they  can  to  prevent  the  expert  (and 
other  witnesses)  from  telling  "  the 
whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth."  They  believe,  with  Aaron 
Burr,  that  "Law  is' anything  that 
can  be  forcibly  stated  and  plausibly 
maintained." 

Honesty  is  absolutely  essential  if  the 
expert  would  win  lasting  success,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  ethical  and  moral  questions 
involved.  Many  persons  believe  that  ex- 
perts, like  lawyers,  can  be  hired  on  the 
wrong  as  well  as  the  right  side  of  cases. 
This  is  not  so  of  course. 

I  know  a  young  penman  who  endeavored 
to  become  a  handwriting  expert,  and  who 
informed  a  friend  of  the  writer  that  his 
plan  would  be  to  always  get  on  the  side 
with  the  most  money.  So  far,  the  career  of 
this  would-be  expert  has  not  been  such  as 
to  attract  world-wide  notice. 

Handwriting  experts,  as  a  rule,  differ  very 
seldom,  and  not  "  frequently "  as  some 
lawyers  like  to  put  it.  There  may  be  cases 
where  honest  differences  of  opinion  may 
arise. 
Assistant    District     Attorney    James    W 


Good  nrt  in  Tllustration  —  Ulbat  It  1$,  liow  to  Hecodnize,  Enjoy  and  Appreciate  It 


t  a  good  illustration  because  it  represents  skillfully  (rapidly)  made  lines  but  because  it  typifies  and  expresses 
human  nature  which  crops  out  in  excited  controversy,  impetuous  debate,  and  heated  argument.  How  the  central 
liug  his  point!  How  tense  are  the  other's  feelings  as  evidenced  by  his  tense  hand  and  ready-to-speak-his-piece 
countenance.  Notice  how  the  little  patches  of  black  are  placed  here  and  there  so  as  to  bring  out  or  accent  the  figures.  See  how 
the  figures  near  the  outer  edge  are  merely  suggested —  the  details  having  been  omitted.  This  helps  to  centralize  , the  vision  on 
the  two  principal   figures. 

This  drawing  is  by    Mr.  Carl  Strehlau,  pupil  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of    Fine  Arts,  and  now 
He  excels  in  Mural  Painting  — Allegorical  subjects.    We  have  more  of  this    kind  of  work  for  future  use. 
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that   quality 
figure   is   clincl: 


the  Drexel  Institute. 


Osborne,  of  Xew  York,  the  man  who  man- 
aged the  prosecution  of  Molineux,  Patrick 
and  others,  in  the  Rice  will  and  murder 
case,  the  third  trial  of  Dr.  Kennedy,  and 
many  other  criminal  trials,  and  the  man 
who  is  the  best  posted  on  the  laws  and 
decisions  covering  handwriting  expert  tes- 
timony, and  who  has  tried  more  cases 
Involving  disputed  handwriting  than  any 
other  man  in  the  world,  has  a  high  opinion 
of  expert  handwriting  testimony.  Recently 
he  said:  "  Expert  witnesses  are  more  care- 
ful about  what  they  swear  to  than  any 
other  class  of  witnesses.  They  are  like 
women  in  one  respect —  extremely  careful 
and  jealous  of  their  reputations,  because 
they  realize  that  when  their  reputations 
are  lost,  their  future  is  gone,  too." 

The  field  of  work  for  an  expert  in  hand- 
writing is  one  offering  many  opportunities 
of  doing  good.  The  property,  liberty  and 
lives  of  persons  are  in  his  hands  at  times, 
and  his  profession  requires  that  he  bring  to 
it,  broad  knowledge,  through  special  train- 
ing and  a  well  balanced,  conscientious 
desire  to  do  what  is  right  and  just  by  his 
fellow  man.  Fortunes,  liberty  and  life  may 
|.be  saved  or  lost  by  his  testimony  and  it 
behooves  him  to  do  his  work  thoroughly  and 
honestly.  He  should  live  with  himself  the 
balance  of  his  life,  and  has  a  future  beyond 
that,  so  nothing  should  tempt  him  to  swerve 
Crom  the  path  of  justice  and  right  in  his 
vork. 
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HALF  PRICE— A  full  ten  months  course  in  Busi- 
ness and  Artistic  Writing,  Flourishing,  Drawing 
and  Lettering  only  $7.50.  Fresh  from  pen.  Crit- 
icised and  returned.  A  limited  number  at  this 
price.  Come  quick.  Dozen  cards  or  set  Caps., 
10c.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  E,  W.  .\nderson. 
Penman,  Summitville,  Tenn. 

ARTIST 

MT.  MORRIS  COLLEGE, 

MT.  MORRIS,  ILL. 

CARD  WRITING  A  SPECIALTY. 

Cards  written  (any  name),  either  plain,  medium  or 
flourished  at  15  ets.  per  dozen.  Colored  cards  written  in 
white  ink.  all  the  rage,  ai  cts.  per  dozen,  fifteen 
experience.  Hundreds  of  Testimonials 
convince  you  that  we  are  leaders 


A  trial  oi-dei 
the  profession, 
and  lessons  by 


Theroughty 
Practical. .  . 

STUDIES  CARRIED  ON  BY  MAIL. 


peslen;  Bookkeeping;:    Methods  of  Teach- 
inej    Shorthand;     Steam.    Klectrical,    and 

Civil   Engineering.       IfrUf    .Or  urcttAir   menCioiung 
iMbj(,-t  ivhi,:n  intexsts you 

The  International  Correspondence  Schools, 

Box  1375,  SCRANTON,  PA. 


Not  the  Oldest. 
Not  the  Largest. 
JUST  THE  BEST. 


BOOKKEEPme  PigOE  EASY  BY  GHBBTS. 


The  most  practical  and  up-to-date  method  ever  devised  for  teaching  bookkeeping,  accounting  and  office  practice 
the  drawing  of  all  forms  of  business  papers  and  vouchers,  the  dlingof  incoming  papers  and  vouchers,  and  the  actual 
performance  of  the  duties  of  the  bookkeept;r  and  accountant,  by  practical  methods  similar  to  those  that  are  in  genera^ 
use  in  counting  houses. 

THE  WORK  HAS  NO  EQUAL.  IT  IS  THE  MASTER  WORK  OF  THE  CENTURY. 

It  is  the  outgrowth  of  many  yeai-s'  experience  in  pr  icCical  Dusine?--  arrangeii  in  teachable  form  for  the  i-lass  louni. 
Your  students  should  be  familiar  with  special  ruled  hooks  and  the  modern  method*  that  are  beiog  adopted  by  the  lead- 
ing business  houses  in  the  largest  cities  throughout  the  countrj'.  This  new  work  fully  explains  the  working^  of  these 
up-to-date  methods  now  in  general  use.  You  can't  atford  to  be  without  the  system.  Address  THE  PRACTICAL 
S't,  Chicago. 


BOOKKEEPING  CO  .  18-2fi  Ve 


The  above  represents  the  countenance  of 
Mr.  E.  E.  Evans,  the  Automatic  Pen  Artist, 
of  Streator,  111.  He  first  saw  the  light  of 
day  in  Wales,  in  IMSO.  The  same  year  he 
came  to  this  countrj',  first  to  Pennsylvania 
and  then  to  Illinois.  In  '95  he  entered  the 
commercial  department  of  Streator  High 
School  and  received  instruction  in  penman- 
ship from  A.  C.  Reeder.  From  Mr.  Reader 
he  also  got  his  start  in  Auto.  work.  For  a 
couple  of  years  he  kept  hooks  and  perfected 
himself  in  Auto.  work.  He  finds  it  an  e.x- 
cellent  thing  with  which  to  earn  money  as 
his  work  is  in  constant  and  increasing 
demand.  He  understands  the  practical 
side  of  the  art  (the  desirable  side)  from  A 
to  Z.  He  begins  a  series  of  lessons  in  this 
number,  which,  for  a  I)eginning,  is  second 
to  none  other.  You  will  do  well  to  folhiw 
Mr.  Evans  to  the  end  of  the  series.  Let  him 
know  how  you  are  progressing,  now  and 
then,  I.>y  sending  him  work  for  criticism. 

Obituary. 

We  regret  to  learn  of  tlie  death  of  Mr.  F. 
H.  Sweet  of  Strong,  Me.  Mr.  Sweet  con- 
tributed the  October,  ISKJO  title  page  to  the 
P.  A.  &  B.  E.  He  was  an  artist  of  consider- 
able ability.  We  hope  he  is  now  painting 
as  never  before. 


ubiigat10n5 
Rdceived- 


'*  Keadinj;  and  Writinjj  Exercises  in  Gregg 
Shorthand"  for  student  and  amanuensis 
l>v  \V.  E.  Van  Wert,  Wheeling.  W.  Va.,  is  a 

laMet  containing  facsiinilie  repriKluctioiis 


ittf 


SlKprth, 


lati 


-cercises  t. 
coacli  the  student  easily  from  one  lesson  U 
another  and  therefore  succeesftilly  fron 
start,  to  linisli  constitute  the  key  or  char 
acter  of  the  publication. 


"Instruction  in  Legal  Work,"  bv  Henr 
W.  Thorne.  published  by  Isaac  Pitman  J 
Sons.  ;i*t  Union  Square,  >^.Y.,  price  t\vent> 
five  cents,  is  a  neat  little  booklet  of  irnp<»r1 
ant  information  to  those  who  desire  to  bt 
come  reporters. 


William  J.  Ki 


proves  the  st:itemrnts  made  and  tht-'reb\ 
places  honest,  competent,  expert  hand-writ 
ing  upon   a   more  secure    plane  than   ever 


*'  Learners'  Lettering  Lessons."  by  W.  F. 
Giesseman,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  is  a  compact, 
simple,  plain,  to-the-point  booklet  for  stu- 
dents in  practical  lettering.  The  preface  is 
worth  considering:  '"  In  every  school  there 
is  someone  hungrv  for  inst  ruction  in  letter- 
ing, with  talent  easy  to  .Irvelop.  In  ever\ 
communitv  there  is  i>rotitabk-  emplovment 
for  one  wh>.  can  do  this  kind  of  work  well. 
Try  it."  The  price  is  but  tuent  v-llve  cents. 
Address  as  above.     It  is  worth  looking  into. 


When  all  i he  otlier  systems  fail, 
And  troubles  come  as  thick  a:^  hail, 
Don't  say  touch  typing  is  not  right, 
For  Rutherfoiil's  charts  are  "  out  of  sight." 
50  cents.    Sample  sent  free  to  schools. 
RUTHERFORD'S  TOUCH  TYPEWRITING  CO.. 

P.  U.  Box  H6,  New  Yuik  City. 


r 
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'  New  Education,"  Luditigton,  Mich. 


"  Speiiceriaii  College  News,"  Cleveland,  (). 

"The  Advertising   World,"  Columbus,  O. 

"The  Penman's  Art  Journal,"  202  Broad- 
way, N.  Y. 

"The  Electric  Railway  Interchange," 
Cleveland,  O. 

"  Heald's  College  Journal,"  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

"The  Heftley  Educator,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

"  Western  Penman,"  Cedar  Kapids,  la. 

"  Our  Young  People,"  Mt.  Morris,  111. 


"The  Butte  Business  Educator,"  Butte, 
Mont. 

"Charles  Commercial  Instructor,"  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

"  Spare  Time  Study,"  Washington,  D.  C. 

"  Pitman's  Phonographic  Journal,"  Lon- 
don, Eng. 

"  The  Pilgrim,"  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


-UNION  TEACHERS'  BUREAU. 

202  Broadway,  New  York. 


OUR    SPECIALTY.  THE    COMMERCIAL    FIELD, 


promotion,  write 


If  you  need  a  first  class  Com- 
mercial Teacher,  we  should  like 
to  make  a  recommendatioQ. 


OBLrOUE  FOUNTAIN  PEN 

^  Corrects    the   position    of  the  hand,  writes  E 

3  the  easiest  and  gives  the  best  satisfaction  of  » 

3  any   Fountain  Pen  on  the    market.      Price  t 

«  only  $2.50  each.     Fully  guaranteed,  » 

:  Address  PERCY   E.   PIERCE.  I 

j  348  Riverside  Ave.  Cleveland,  Ohio.  I 


W 


.\NTED  A  well  prepared,  energetic,  experi- 
enced, able  teacher  ol  Penmanship,  Book 
keeping,  and  Rapid  Calculations  for  a  business 
college  in  a  large  Kastern  city.  (Jive  full  inl'or- 
niatiun  in  first  letter  as  to  age.  education,  exper- 
ience, ability,  salary  desired  the  first  year,  and 
whether  you  would  rather  begin  work  now  or 
toward  Fall.  Address  "  Established."  care  Pen- 
man-Artist and  Business  Educator.  Col  iiiubiis,  O. 


The  First  Prayer  in  Congress 

is  a  14x17  specimen  of  Engrossing  by  C.  P.  Za>kr 
and  represents  his  best  Roimdliand.'Letterine  and 
Drawing.  Independence  Hall  is  drawn  artistic- 
ally  in  the  heading.      Price,  postpaid,  in  tube. 

50    CIEIsTTS. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

Hddress,  W.  G.  FEES,  Dunkirk,  Iqiiiaiia. 


FiicRlnoer's  Writlna  Lessons. 

fl.OO  a  set,  including,  for  a  short 
time,  a  written  letter  by  the  author, 
of  whom  it  has  been  said,  "he  has 
no  superior."  It  isn't  true,  but 
judge  for  yourself. 

H   W   FLICKINGER, 

1840   N.   2IST    ST.,         PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


A  thorough  course  of  ten  (10)  lessons  in  Plain 
or  Business  Penmanship  only  $2. 00.  payable  in 
advance.  Improvement  and  perfect  satisfaction 
guaranteed  TRIAL  LESSON  SOc  (silver).  The 
Best  penholder  2"c.  Finest  Written  Cards  12c 
Quickest  Addition  .Method  10c.     Address, 

BOSTON  PEN  ART  COMPANy.  SEPT.  P..  SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 


<^9h6%nimmi-CtM>  and  QtiUfwto&tiwMittr'^ 


\,\  ,  >->  W      >v\\\ 


HIGH-GRADE    PORTRAIT    BY    G.    S.    HENDERSON.    NEW    YORK. 


H  Unique  Gatalooue  lor  1902 

Will  probably  find  your  business  college  com- 
petitors sleeping  and  enable  you  to  outdistance 
them  in  securing  a  large  attendance.  An  attrac- 
tive cover,  some  decorative  lieadings  a  few  tail 
pieces*  and  an  ornate  grouping  of  tlie  photographs 
will  only  require  an  expenditure  of  $20  or$25and 
wilt  be  the  means  of  bringing  you  many  times 
that  amount.  Now.  if  you  agree  to  the  above,  it 
remains  for  you  to  make  a  wise  choice  of  an 
artist  and  I  request  that  you  correspond  with  me. 
allowing  me  to  furnish  estimates  and  sketches 
before  you  place  your  order. 

G.  S.   HENDERSON, 

215  W.  57th  Street,     -     -     NEW  YORK. 
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PRACTICAL    PENMANSHIP 


n 


Succ-esslully  taii^tit  by  mail 
l)t;st  pi-nman.  fourteen  years 
ship-fourt^en  yr.ns  nffarenil, 


ly  West  Viiginia's 
1  teachint;  penman- 
•ritieal  study  of  the 


i^ 


J.  F.  CASKEY,  Penman 
Elliott  School  of  Bnsiness  and  Shorthand 
WHEELING.  W.  VA 


J 


TEACH 


YOURSELF 
DRAWING. 

Our  new  illustrated  work  on  Perspec- 
tive Drawing  will  teach  you.  Special 
introductory  price,  testimonials  and 
further  particulars  on  receipt  of  re- 
quest. 

LAMSON  &  CARPENTER, 

521  SOC.  FOR  Sav.  CLEVELAND.  0. 


modern  Publications  for  Penmen,  Hrtists 
and  Ceacbers 

Our  publications  are  universal'y  recog 
nized  as  the  finest  along  their  lines.  The  prices 
are  very  low  considering  the  quality  and  charac- 
ter of  the  work.  All  books  are  sent  postpaid  by 
mail  or  by  prepaid  express. 

Portraiture— The  best  book  yet  published  that 
teaches  how  to  make  portraits  with  pen, 
pencil,  crayon,  brush,  etc.  It  is  a  large  and 
beautiful  book,  luxuriously  printed  and 
bound,  containing  hundreds  of  examples 
and  explicit  instruction _     $1.50 

The  New  Zanerian  Alphabets  — A  guide  to 
engrossing,  containing  a  great  variety  of 
alphabets,  designs,  such  as  diplomas,  reso- 
lutions, etc.,  with  complete  instruction.  A 
substantial  book  bound  in  cloth $1.50 

Zanerian  Theory  of  Penmanship— A  thought- 
provoking  work  that  deals  with  the  numer- 
ous problems  pertaining  to  penmanship. 
Some  have  termed  it  the  Shakespeare  of 
penmanship  literature.  All  who  intend 
to  teach  writing  should  read  it.  A  book  of 
176  pages,  cloth  binding |1.00 

Sketching  from  Nature  —  A  most  beautiful 
book  that  teaches  how  to  sketch  from 
nature.     Contains  a  large  number  of  exam- 

gles  with  fa''cinating  text  and  instruction, 
et  this  book  and  go  out  and   learn  to  see 
and  sketch  nature.     Bound  in  cloth.. $1.00 

Lessons  in  Ornamental  Penmanship— A  work 
in  slip  form  embodying  the  $10.mail  course 
formerly  given  by  us,  with  some  extra 
plates.  A  thorough  and  complete  work  for 
home   learners.- 75c. 

Compendium  of  Simplified  Vertical  Penman- 
ship—In book  form,  and  by  far  the  most 
thorough  and  complete  instructor  in  ver- 
tical writing  yet  published-^ -50c. 

Manual  of  Simplified  Script  —  A  work  con- 
taining a  thorough,  graded  course  of  photo- 
engraved  copies  from  the  pen  of  that  master 
penman  and  artist,  C.  P.  Zaner,  all  in  the 
simplified  style.  For  rapid  business  pur- 
poses many    persons  believe  this  style  of 

writing  unequalled - 50c. 

Pen  Studies  —  A  portfolio  of  twenty-four  pen 
drawings,  consisting  of  scrolls,  objects, 
birds,  fruit,  scenery,  etc.  It  begins  at  the 
beginning  showing  the  pupil  how  to  make 
the     simplest     strokes    and     to    gradually 

evolve  the  finished  design 50c. 

Zaner's  Gems  of  Flourishing— A  book  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  fascinating  art  of  flour- 
ishing. It  begins  at  the  beginning,  show- 
ing the  student  how  to  make  the  simplest 
strokes  and  exercises  and  finishes  with  a 
great  variety  of  designs,  showing  the  high- 
est degree  of  skill  {yet  attained  in  this  art. 
Two  editions  of  this  popular  work  have 
already  been  sold.*  It  is  unquestionably  the 
best  work  on  flourishing  ever  published-  -50c. 
Progress— C.  P.  Zaner's  masterpiece  in  flour- 
ishing. It  represents  an  eagle,  forceful  and 
lifelike,  winging  himself  through  intricate 
curves  and  branches.  It  is  on  the  finest  of 
plate  paper,  22  x  28  inches.  The  original  of 
this  design  hangs  on  the  wall  of  the  Zaner- 
ian Art  College,  and  is  valued  at  $100.  "  It's 
great,"  "  It's  certainly  a  bird  "  are  some  of 
the  expressions  many  have  made  on  seeing 
it.  Let  the  reader  remember  also  that  it's 
no  Spanish  bird,  but  the  American  Eagle— 
that  old   national  bird   of  ours  that  must 

now  be  especially   proud.     In  tube 50c. 

Light  and  Shade  — A  manual  on  drawing  by 
Mr,  Zaner.  It  contains  48  pages,  5x7  inches, 
of  illustrations,  and  plain,  simple,  instruc- 
tive text.    It    is  just    what  home    students 
need,   and  what  all  others  who  are  not  at 
home  in  drawing  need  to  make  them  feel 
at  home.    Any  one  can  learn  to  draw  by  the 
aid  of  this  book.     Only  25  cents  postpaid. 
The    illustrations    are    lithographed    from 
actual    pencil    drawings     and    are     much 
finer    than    photo  engravings. 
Sample  pages  of  Portraiture  or  Sketching  from 
Nature  mailed  for  2c  stamp.    Cash  should  accom- 
pany all  orders.     Remit  by  money  order,  draft, 
or  stamps  for  small  amounts.     Do  not  send  per- 
sonal checks.    Address, 

ZANER  &  BLOSER,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


TheftlbtTeaclief'sAgeocy 

C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager. 
FINE  ARTS  BUILDING,     CHICAGO 


We  need  many  well  trained  teachers  of 
Commercial  Branches,  Penmanship  and 
Drawing  for  good  positions  in  City  High 
Schools,  Normal  Schools,  Colleges,  Etc. 
Good  Siilai-ies.     Send  for  16th  Year  Book. 


alK^cfl|;l)ii(\(mno]u]ri•tlnnlm|Z  123^-507590 


Ccssons  in  6ndro$$itig  —  number  Ccti~by  f>.  ai«  Kibbc,  1S1  Crentont  $trcett  Boston,  lllass^ 


GerniE 
Soenneckei 
position  in  ^i 
are  working 
execute  then 
in  common  \ 


n  Text  is  a  standard    letter    for    diploma  work    and    general  engrossing.      The  copy  fur  this  lesson  was  made  with  : 

pen,  using  a  three-fourths  of  an  inch  space  for  capitals  and  one-half  inch  for  lower  case.  The  paper  may  be  held 
which  good  vertical  strokes  can  be  made.  Thick  shoulders  and  slender  vertical  strokes  are  produced  when  the  lin 
:  on' are  parallel  with    the  edge  of    the    table.      Practice  on    the  principles  in     the  positions  shown  in  letters  until  y 


easily, 
riting. 


Do 


lit  twist  the  pen  to  get  a  good  finish  on  a  stroke:   hold  it  firmly  and 


11  ch 


i'ertical  position  th; 


S.  N.  Falder,  3(Jtt  Broadway.  St.  Louis,  Mo.. 
is  putting  out  an  attractive  circular  con- 
taining stock  cuts  in  script, flourishing, etc.. 
for  business  college  people. 

Jones'  Commercial  College,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
prints  a  creditable  catalogue  of  large  size 
with  gilt  embossed  side  stamp  and  some 
specimens  of 'ornate  penmanship  by  the 
skillful  penman.  S.  N.  Falder. 

W.  A.  Thompson,  Pontiac,  Mich.,  is  put- 
ting out  a  very  creditable  catalog  to  push 
his  sign-card  lessons.  No  one  to  our  knowl- 
edge has  ever  gone  about  this  work  with  so 
much  business-like  horse-sense  and  capac- 
ity as  has  Mr.  Thompson,  and  as  near  as  we 
can  learn,  he  is  doing  well.  One  thing  sure, 
his  pupils  do  well. 

A  neat  littlecircular  from  Mr.  W.  C.  Faust, 
Supervisor  of  drawing  and  penmanship, 
announces  that  he  is  now  readv  to  give  Art 
Entertainments  and  Chalk  Talks.  Mr. 
Faust  is  an  artist  as  well  as  a  true  gentle- 
man. 

A  richly  embossed  folder-circular  came  to 
our  desk  from  McPherson,  Kans.,  College, 
containing  half-tone  portraits  of  the  faculty 
with  brief  but  pointed  announcements  con- 
cerning the  school-  The  school,  like  the 
folder,  is  O.  K. 

The  Correspondence  Institute  of  America, 
Scranton,  Pa.,  greets  us  with  a  flaming  red- 
backed  catalog  announcing  courses  in  Tllus 
trating,  Ad.  Writing,  Bookkeeping,  Jf)uriuil- 
ism  and  vStenographv.  It  is  creditahlv 
written  and  printed  and  indicates  that 
Scranton  has  more  than  one  correspon- 
dence school. 

Chas.  M.  Miller,  of  the  Miller  School  of 
Business,  New  York,  has  put  out  one  of  tlie 
most  original  and  effective  four-page  adver- 
tisements we  have  seen.  Those  who  are 
looking  for  ideas  in  effective  advertising 
might  do  well  to  write  to  Mr.  Miller,  enclos- 
ing stamp  for  replv.  and  requesting  a  copv 
of  "Higher  Education  in  Tvpewriter  Oper- 
ating.'^ 


SPANISH,  SHORTHAND  and  BOOK-KEEPING 

free  by  mail;     NEW   FIELB;    large   salaries. 
Send  stamp.  PROF.    STEINER 

Lexington,  Ky, 

H.  E.  WYGAL,  Engrossing  Artist. 

CoPV-BooK  Script  a  Specialty. 
Diplomas,  Letter  Heads  and  Reso- 
lutions Neatly  Engrossed.  Card 
Writing  done  to  order.  Write  for 
estimates.     Address  all  orders  to 

1232  Curtis  Avenue,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Increase  YourSalary 

Send  15  cents  for  3  months'  trial 
subscription  to 

"THE  BOOK-KEEPER.*' 

A  handsome  monthly  magazine 
for  book-keepers,  cashiers  and 
business  men.  It  will  teach  you 
book-keeping',  shorthand,  penman- 
ship, law.  short  cuts,  corporation 
accounting,  banking,  business 
pointers,  amiisinir  Jirithmetic, 
liKbtniii^rc-aituiations.  ^tc.  $|,00  a  year. 

The  Book-Keeper  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd., 

38  Campan  Bid;.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Subscribers  to  The  Book-Keepek  receive  a  certificate 
of  membership  in  The  Book-Keeper  Supply  Club  which 
entitles  them  to  special  discount^  on  office  supplies. 


ONLY  TEN    CENTS. 


Hew  Improved  flutomatic  stiading  Pen, 

only  one  to  a  customer  at  sample  price.  Regular 
price  15c.  My  Shading  Pen  Inks  and  Supplies  are 
the  best.  Don't  buy  until  you  have  examined  my 
new  16  page  price  list,  and  sample  sheet  of  colors. 
sent  for  a  2c  stamp.    Address, 

C.  A.  FAUST,  The  "Auto.  Man." 

66  Rush  Street,  Chicago.  III. 


AMES' 
]^E^^^(o^lpENDtfA 

|3cttmHnBl)tp. 


Is  without  doubt  the  most  elaborate  and  costly 
book  ever  published  on  this  subject.  It  measures 
IU'4  X  14  inches;  weighs  over  four  pounds;  con- 
tains 70  leaves  (140  pages)  :  gold  title  and  edges; 
bound  substantially  in  cloth  ;  and  printed  on 
extra  heavy,  fine  paper.  The  price  is  $5  00.  It 
contains  full  page  plates  in  Script.  Flourishing 
(two  double  page  specimens  suitable  for  framing 
worth  alone  $1.00),  Alphabets.  Headings,  Designs. 
Resolutions,  Family  Record.  Marriage  Certifi- 
cate. Diplomas,  etc..  etc.  We  have  purchased 
the  entire  edition  of  this  work  and  no  more  will 
be  published.  The  edition  is  very  limited.  Order 
before  all  are  gone,  or  before  the  price  goes  up, 
which  it  will  as  it  becomes  scarcer.  Our  price 
NOW  is  $2.50,  prepaid.    Address. 

ZANER  &  BLOSER,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


ISAAC   PITMAN 
SHORTHAND... 


OFFICIAL    PLEA 
FOR 

UNIVERSAL 
ADOPTION. 


DR.  A.  H.  MACKAY,  Supt.  Education,  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  officially  says  : 

"It  is  desirable,  first,  to  select  the  best  :  atid.  secondly,  and  of  greater  importance,  a  system  which, 
even  should  its  being  the  best  be  doitbtful.  gives  promise  of  becoming  universally  used.  The  Isaac 
Pitman  Phonography  is  nndoDbtedly,  when  all  points  are  considered,  the  best  system.     .  There 

are  various  systems,  the  best  of  them  on  the  Pitmanic  principle,  which  will  serve  well  enough  for  the 
taking  of  notes  and  their  conversion  into  typewritten  or  longhand  copies  bv  the  stenographer.  .  .  . 
There  is  positively  no  advantage  in  any  of  these  systems  over  the  Isaac  Pitman  System.  The  most 
of  them  fall  infinitely  short  of  it.  .  .  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
gulling  of  its  honest  and  knowledge-seeking  citizens.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  State  to  foster  that 
unity  of  system  which  will  increase  the  utility  of  shorthand  a  thousand  fold.  The  Isaac  Pitman  Sys- 
tem, too,  has  a  more  extensive  literature  than  all  the  other  systems  combined.  It  is.  however,  cle.ar 
that  the  duty  of  the  Council  is  to  encourage  the  study  and  use  of  only  one  system  :  and  as  the  Isaac 
Pitman  system  seems  to  have  the  fullest  promise  and  potency  of  becoming  universal,  it  is  the  system 
to  be  encouraged  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Nova  Scotia." 

Since  the  above  was  written  the  Isaac   Pitman  system   has  been   exclusively   adopted   in  the 


above  schools 


ADOPTED  BY  THE  LEADING  BUSINESS  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Isaac  Pitman's  Complete  .Shorthand  iNSTRfcxoK,  'Ihl  pp.,  cloth,  SI. 50. 
Pitman's  20th  Century  Dictation  anu  Legal  Form.s  (In  ordinary  type)  250  pp..  75c. 
Pitman's  Practical  Spanish  Grammar  (An  up-to-date  text  book)  il'i'pp  ,  cloth,  .50c. 
Send  for  "'Which  System  :  "  Twenty-four  page  catalogue  of  over  150  works  in  Isaac  Pitman  i 
hand,  and  copy  of  "Pitman's  Shorthand  Weekly."  free. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  Publishers,  ^'^^  "N^w^§RK*'"' 

Publishers  of  Parody's  "Spanish  Shorthand,"  Price.  |1. 75. 


FLOURISHED    WITH     WHITE    INK    ON     BLACK    CARDBOARD     BY 


MOORE.    MORGAN.     KY. 


OFF-HAND    FLOURISHING 
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M.   B.  MOORE,   Box  7,   MORGAN,    KY. 


Will  make  FIRST-CLASS  BOOK- 
KEEPER   of   von    in    six   weeks 
f.,r    CO    or    RETURR   MORET; 
(lis     "^^    tance  and  experience 
immaterial:   may  find  good  PO- 
SITIOH  for  vou,  too  ;  placed  pu- 
pil  at  J2.5  weekly  December  10; 
at  $24  weekly  .lanuary  2.     Save  this  and 
J.  H.  GOODWIN,  Expert  Accountant, 
Room  742,  I2I5  Broadway,  Hew  York. 


"THe  Leading  iiiito.  Pepan;^ 

1  give  Ley.«onsin  Auto.  Work  and  gnarnntee  my  work  ti> 
be  the  best  in  the  business.  Any  style  alphabet  15c.,  two 
for  2.V.  A  beautiful  Hat  or  Book  Mark,  any  name  on  silk 
ribbon  in  White  and  Gold.  25c.  Copy  Books,  (the  best,) 
f^.OO  and  J3,00.  Lord's  Prayer,  ( can't  be  beat,)  $2  00  and 
JtaOO  Beautiful  Motto,  30e.  1  doz.  Auto  Card.s  (your 
name,)  my  autog-raph  included.  :<oc.  A  pretty  specimen. 
10c.  Sample  Show  Cai-d,  !.">  and  25c.  A  large  specimen 
for  traming,  50e.  and$I.(iO.  Have  you  some  Auto,  pens 
that  Wont  work  just  right  ?  Just  send  them  to  me,  with 
stamps  to  return,  and  I  will  fix  them  for  rtv.  apiece. 

Do  you  want  some  special  pens  at  2.V'.  each  ?  Now  is 
the  time  to  pet  interested  in  Auto,  work,  for  you  can 
work  up  to  jierfection  during  vacation. 

E.  E.  EVANS, 
806  E.  Hickory  St  .  STREATOR,  ILL. 


ESTERBROOK'S   STEEL    PENS 

THE   MOST  POPULAR  IN  USE 


EHCH  PEH  GHREFOLLY  EIBiniNED  HND  RBSOLDTELY  GOflBBNTEED. 

Always  Ask  for  Esterbrook's  Pens.    All  Stationers  Have  Them. 

THE    ESTERBROOK     STEEL     PEN    MANUFACTURING    CO., 

26  John  Street,  New  York,  ard  Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


GREGG'S 
SHORTHAND 


Its  success  is  unprecedented  in  the 
historj^  of  business  education. 

As  stated  in  the  Penman-Artist  and 
Business  Educator  for  October,  it  is 
"  capturing^  a  good  nianj-  of  the  shining 
shorthand  lights  of  the  profession.  " 

With  such  men  as  G.  IV.  Brown,  Chas. 
M.  Miller,  Geo.  P.  Lord,  W.  C.  Stevenson, 
C.  M.  Bartlett,  D.  L.  Musselman,  and  a 
host  of  others,  singing  its  praises,  it  ia 
not  necessary-  for  us  to  saj'  much. 

But  do  not  take  the  word  of  anxbodx— 
investigate  for  j^ourself.  Impartial  in- 
vestigation always  means  adoption. 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 

57  Washington  Street, 

CHICAGO. 
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Cettcrind  and  Designing  —  no.  6  — Bv  C«  C*  Broivnt  Rocklandt  me« 


Here 

!)rk,  as  E 


some  letteriuju; 
lie,  should   be 


diplonia    headinjj;,  contair] 
rate  for  the  liest   results. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


Rule  head  and  base  lines  with  compass  to  govern  height  of  letters,  then  proceed  to  pencil  out  the  letters,  very  roughly  at 
first,  merely  indicating  space  each  is  to  occupy,  then  finish  the  line  up  with  care.  See  that  the  letters  conform  to  the  curve 
properly —this  is  of  much  importance.  Study  form  and  shading  of  the  scroll  work.  Don't  add  any  ink  until  your  pencil  drawing 
is  just  right  in  every  particular.  These  letters  were  outlined  with  the  aid  of  a  T-square  and  ruling  pen,  and  the  tinting  was 
all  executed  with  a  Day  Spacing  T-square,  which  accounts  for  its  uniformity  and  smoothness.  Those  who  have  only  an  ordi- 
nary  ruler  will  find  it  necessary  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  eye  in  shading  the  letters. 

The  viginette  is  very  appropriate  for  diploma  purposes,  containing  symbols  of  education,  industry,  etc.  With  the  exception 
of  the  two  figures,  the  young  pen  artist  ought  to  have  no  difificulty  in  drawing  this  design  free  hand.  A  pantograph  may  be 
used  for  enlarging  the  viginette  to  the  proper  proportions,  and  this  instrutnent,  costing  from  fifty  cents  upward,  is  a. most  useful 
thing  to  include  in  >-Dur  outfit.  The  light  and  shade  and  drawing  of  this  viginette  will  affor<l  considerable  study.  You  will  find  it 
to  be  excellent  practice  to  draw  from  these  figures  free  hand. 


i^he  Benn  Pitman  System  of  Phonography 

Is  the  only  system  of  shorthand  which  lias  stood  tlie  test  of  forty-live  years  ot  hard  wear 
in  the  hands  of  writers  of  all  grades — from  the  business  clerk  to  the  reporter  of  the 
National  Congress;  and  it  is  the  only  one  called  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  IMucatiun 

The   American  System   of  Shorthand. 

WHAT   A   PROMINENT   INDIANA    COURT 
REPORTER   SAYS: 
The  only  one  on  earth.      I   never  had   any  instruction  except  what  I  got 
myself  from  private  study  of  the   "Manual"   and   "Companion." — Jmoh  F. 
Dc-itii,y,   Official  Court  Reporter,  Jay  Circuit  Court,  Iitduiita. 

The  Benn  Pitman  Manual  has  been  adopted  by  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  of 

Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  San  Francisco,  Cincinnati,  Washington,  Milwaukee, 

(.)maha,  St.  Paul,  Kansas  City,  Providence,  Indianapolis,  Columbus,  C,  Isew  Haven, 

Conn.,   Nashville,    Tenn.,    Cambridge,    Mass.,    Daylon,    O.,    Hartford,    Conn.,    St. 

Joseph,  Mo.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Oakland,  Cal.,  Hoboken,  N.  J., 

JACOB  F.  DENNEY.         Peoria,  III.,  Wheeling,  W.   Va.,   Augusta,  Ga.,    Dululh,   Minn.,   Brockton,  Mass., 

Oskosh,  Wis.,  Muskegon,  Mich.,  Burlington,  Iowa,  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  Racine,  Wis., 

Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  York,  Pa.,  Chester,  Pa.,  Quincy,  Mass.,  .San  Diego,  Cal.,  Roanoke,  Va.,  Stamford,  Conn., 

Belleville,  111.,  Ogden,  Utah,  Easton,  Pa.,  Stockton,  Cal.,  Rock  Island,  111.,  Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  Muncie,  Ind., 

Clinton,  Mass.,  S.  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  and  other  cities. 


Principals  of  shorthand  schools,  business  colleges,  academies,  and  private  teachers  of  shorthand  are  invited  to 
correspond  with  us.      Full  information  will  be  cheerfully  furnisht. 

We  take  especial  pains  in  assisting  principals  to  engage  competent  teachers  of  phonography. 

THE  PHONOGRAPHIC  INSTITUTE  COMPANY, 

BENN  PITMAN,  President.  -  CINCINNATI,  O.,  U.  S.  A. 

ffiROME  B.   HOWARD,  Manager. 


^dfU^bniTUin-CCid^  and  6iiiwitf;>l>  ^dwctitw^^ 


us  some 


E.  Evans,  Streator.  111.,  sei 
automatic  work  which  is  first-class  in  every 
particular.  Mr.  E.  is  a  master  at  this  line  of 
art  and  we  hope  to  see  more  of  his  work  and 
know  more  of  him  in  the  future  than  we 
have  in  the  past. 

Miles  K.  Staller.  Mt.  Carmel,  Pa.,  sent  some 
specimens  of  flourishing  as  a  result  of  prac- 
ticing from  "  Zaner's  Gems  of  Flourishing" 
which  but  few  professionals  can  beat.  They 
were  executed  on  blue  paper  with  white 
itik.  Mr.  ^taller  also  writes  a  masterful 
business  hand. 

Jno.  M.Peterson.  Hazleton,  Pa.,  is  swing- 
ing a  very  graceful  pen  as  evidenced  by 
some  cards  recently  received. 

H.  G.  Reaser,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  sent  some 
black  cards  written  with  white  ink  in  a  very 
artistic  and  breezy  manner. 

H,  A.  Franz,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  recently 
favored  us  witli  some  of  his  ornamental 
penmanship  in  the  form  of  combinations  on 
cards  which  show  good  taste  and  a  higli 
degree  of  skill. 

Some  well  written  cards  in  artistic  style  . 
is  at  hand  from  John  Borlase,  Port  Oram, 
N.  J. 

Some  exceptionally  effective  examples  of 
roundhand,  lettering,  etc.,  are  at  hand  from 
A.  McMichael,  Lexington,  Ky.  He  is  quite 
versatile  along  art  penmanship  lines,  and  a 
good  fellow. 

J.  Truman  Evans,  accountant,  etc.,  Wilkes 
Barre.  Pa.,  is  an  unusually  skillful  penman 


for  one  who  has  never  received  instruction, 
or  who  is  not  following  penmanship  pro- 
fessi<inally.  A  letter  before  us  looks  thor- 
oughly professional.  As  a  professional,  he 
would  make  a  tine  one. 

\V.  N.  Currier,  Rockford,  III.,  submits  some 
of  the  best  cards  and  business  writing  re- 
ceived during  the  month.  Mr.  Currier  is  not 
skilled  pennujn  but  a  hustling,  prac- 


cal teacher 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  splendid- 
page 


ly  written  page  in  the  ornamental  style, 
and  a  number  of  verv  well  written  cards 
from  the  peii  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Caskey,  of  the 
Elliott  Commercial  School,  Wheeling.  W.Va. 
Mr.  Caskey  has  much  talent  for  handling 
the  pen.  He  was  formerly  principal  of  the 
Marion,  Ohio,  Business  College. 

Some  well  executed  ornamental  writing 
and  some  good  business  writing  has  been 
received  from  R.  L.  Dickensheets,  of  Boul- 
der. Colorado.  Mr.  Dickensheets  is  now 
manager  of  the  Western  Correspondence 
School  of  Penmanship  of  that  place,  having 
succeeded  Mr.  J.  D.  Long.  The  Penman- 
Artist  anii  Hltsixess  Educator  wishes 
Mr.  Dickensheets  much  success  in  his  work. 

We  acknowledge  receipt  of  some  marvel- 
ously  skillful  penmanship  from  F.  B.  Court- 
ney, of  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Mr.  Courtney  re- 
newed his  subscription  to  the  Penman-AR- 
TisT  AND  Business  Educator,  inclosing 
his  letter  in  a  large  blueenvelope  addressed 
most  artistically  in  white  ink.  Whenever  a 
letter  conies  to  our  office  from  Mr.  Courtney 
there  is  alwaj^s  something  of  a  scramble  for 
his  famous  signature.  We  regret  that  the 
ink  used  will  not  allow  reproduction,  or  our 
readers  should  enjoy  the  feast  as  well  as 
ourselves. 

If  there  are  any  persons  who  think  that 
Madarasz  cannot  write  as  well  as  he  once 
did,  they  would  change  their  opinion  if  they 
could  see  the  specimen  of  ornamental  writ- 
ing that  was  recently  received  at  the  office 
of  the  Penman-Artist  and  Business 
Educator.  The  specimen  is  in  the  form  of 
a  verse,  and  is  in  every  way  exquisite  as  of 
yore,    showing     all     the    dash,    grace     and 


strength  he  possessed  Hftooii  vnarsa: 
have  long  cherished  the  iK.ppOf  rutii 
the  PEN?IAN-ARTISr  A\D  RrsiNES 
CATOR  a  course  of  lessons  in  orn;r 
writing  from  the  hand  and  pt- n  of  th 
master  of  the  art. 

Some  artistically  written  cards 
hand  from  J.  C.  Henager  of  Quincy.  I 
H.  is  a  very  fine  penman  indeed. 


A  QUESTION  PLEASE. 


Are  you  a  finished  business  writer?  Have  you 
a  diploma  from  a  reputable  school?  If  not. 
write  us  about  yoCUM'S  FAMOUS  MAIL  COURSE  IN 
PENMANSHIP.  School  organized  in  '98.  A  thorough 
and  practical  course  in  rapid  business  writing. 
A  completely  revised  course  just  out.  Cost  S300 
to  design,  execute,  engrave  an4  publish.  Both 
initiatory  and  graduating  courses.  Represents 
the  skill  of  more  than  twelve  of  America's  lead- 
ing penmen.  Fine  diploma  granted  upon  com- 
pletion of  course.  Terms  exceedingly  low.  Pro- 
fessional as  well  as  amateurs  are  taking:  this 
course.  Send  this  ad  and  ten  cents  for  sample 
lesson,  fine  specimen  and  full  particulars. 
Address  ; 
YOCUM'S  SCHOOL  OF  PENMANSHIP. 
Mastillon.  Ohio. 
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IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT 


'"n?urrof7Hr"^^  Zanerian  Art  College, 


COLUMBUS, 
OHIO. 


«««<)««<««««« 


■mi- 


Cbree  Solid  Bold  medals 

Are  to  be  awartled  the  three  inost  deserving  pupils: 
one  to  be  awarded  each  year  successively,  beginning 
Jimel,l!K)l. 


Cbese  medals 

Arc^iKift  lT5-one  V 
they  are  given  wi 
along  practical  ar 


)  has  attended  the  ZANERIAN  and 

a  view  of  stimulating  excellence 

srtistic  lines:   also  as  a  means  of 

;  appreciation  of  the  school  and  of  its  pro- 


Cbe  Bentleman  Qivina  the  medals 

Is  floiiig  so  witltout  any  dlisire  for  personal  notoriety  or 
gain,  but  in  a  purely  unselfish  manner,  doing  it  for 
wliat  lie  believes  to  be  the  good  of  our  beloved  cause. 
He  preferred  to  have  his  name  unknown,  but  we  insist- 
ed that  it  be  given  to  the  public  in  the  announcement 
of  the  prizes.  It  therefore  gives  ua  pleasure  in  present- 
ing his  name,  that  of  Mr.  K.  S.  GAU.se,  of  Emporia, 
Kansas.  Mr.  G.  is  a  native  of  that  city:  a  former  pupil 
of  the  State  Normal  School  located  there:  a  penman  of 
more  skill  and  modesty  than  is  common  in  the  pro- 
fession; a  man  of  wide  experience  and  of  culture ;  and 
a  gentleman  who  loves  humanity  as  well  as  penman- 
ship. Mr.  Gause  is  now  Principal  of  the  Commercial 
an<l  Penmanship  Departments  of  his  alma  mater. 


Cbe  medals  are  t«  be  Hwarded 

To  the  persons  making  the  most  improvement  and  re- 
ceiving the  best  grades.  Hard  and  persistent  work  as  a 
student  will  be  considered  quite  as  desirable  as  excel- 
lence in  result.  The  two  will  be  considered  together. 
True  worth  in  character  will  weigh  as  well  as  skill. 
Persons  using  tobacco  will  he  itieligible  for  the  contest. 
The  first  medal  will  be  awarded  June  1st,  1902:  the  sec- 
ond medal,  June  1st,  19«1;  and  the  third  medal,  Sept. 
1st,  1904.  Persons  having  entered  three  months  previ- 
ous to  June  1st,  1901,  are  eligible  and  also  those  whti 
enter  not  later  than  June  1st,  1904.  No  one  sliall  be 
allowed  to  compete  who  has  attended  less  than  three 
months  continuously  or  six  tnonths  at  diiTerent  inter- 
vals. Candidates  may  compete  but  once  for  the  prize, 
as  they  are  intended   to  be  given   to    three    different 


Cbe  Question  for  Vou  to  Determine 

Now  is;  Are  you  going  to  endeavor  to 
prizes  — that  oi  the  gold  medal,  which  w 
twenty-five  dollars,  and  the  still  more  va 
improvement  and  excellence? 


win  the  two 
U  cost  about 
luable  one  of 


We  hereby-  welcome  all  who  love  fair  play  and  pos- 
sess pluck  and  perseverence  to  the  contest.  The  win- 
ner's work  and  portrait  will  be  published  with  the 
announcement  at  the  end  of  each  year. 


inx- 


55!? 


^^or'i-^y-    ZANER   &    BLOSER,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


n  Word  to  Students 

It  is  indeed    a  rare  privileije  to   have  the 
opportunitynf  followiriK  tlie  lessons  in  writ- 
ing that  have  just  heen  begun  in  this  jour- 
^      nal,  and  we  trust  that  all  students  will  use 
these  lessons  to  the    best    possible    advan- 
tage. 
^         Do  not  slight  the  first  lessons  simply  be- 
1      cause  they  are    composed    mainly  of  exer- 
i     cises.    Many  students  make  the  mistake  of 
I      waiting  for  sentences,  etc..  and  not  working 
faithfully  on  more  elementary  work.      Mas- 
ter the  elements,  principles,  movement  ex- 
ercises, etc.,  thoroughly,  and  the  work  that 
is  to  follow  will  be  a  delight. 

These  lessons  will  undoubtedly  have  a 
great  influence  on  the  penmanship  practice 
in  a  large  number  of  schools  during  the 
present  year,  and  will  do  great  good.  Such 
an  opportunity  to  learn  to  write  has'proba- 
bly  never  l>efore  been  otTered. 


Facts  eoneernina  Writing 


Ver 


writing  has  had  its  day  as  con- 
cerns a  boom  or  fad.  It  came,  it  con- 
quered for  a  time,  and  it  will  in  a  measuie 
remain.  It  came  as  a  protest  to  extreme 
slant  and  it  succeeded  in  banishing  well- 
nigh  universally  the  52  degree  standard.  It 
has  not,  however,  been  universally  adopted 
instead,  nor  will  it  be.  Cities  are  discarding 
it  for  a  medium  slant  — but  not  for  the  old 
slant.  The  causes  for  this  discarding  are 
numerous;  sometimes  political,  sometimes 
prejudice, sometimes  educational.  In  some 
(many)  instances  the  vertical  was  put  in  by 
a  small  majority  and  then  put  out  in  the 
same  way.  The  in's  or  the  out's  signified 
but  little  to  those  who  are  not  looking  for 
something  to  criticize.  The  handwriting  of 
the  immediate  future  will  be  rounding  and 
slightly  slanting.  Roti:ndity  insures  greater 
legibility  and  less  slant,  both  of  which 
favor  ease  of  execution  and  speed. 


Che  aoodyearcntarsball  Publisbina  eo. 


Thi 


tipany  has  just  entered  our 
columns  as  advertisers,  and  we  trust  that 
all  teachers  and  school  proprietors  who  are 
not  familiar  with  their  publications  will 
write  for  their  catalog.  Their  series  of  books 
are  recognized  as  the  very  highest  order  of 
commercial  publications. 


Itlr.  Trasber  Speaks  Bis  mind 

Wheeling,  W.  V'a.,  June  10, 1901. 

r,K\  I  T.Ei>IEN: 

Kudosed  find  one  dollar  ($1.00)  for  which 
send  the  PENXAN--\RTIST  AND  BUSINE.'^S 
Eni'CATOR  for  one  year.  Please  place  my 
name  on  your  permanent  list. 

rnK  Penman-Artist  and  Business 
Etu'C.VTOR  is  more  up-to-date  and  contains 
iTinre  real  information  for  the  penmanship 
student  than  all  other  journals  that  come 
to  our  desk  combined. 

Very  truly  yours, 

GEORGE  B.      FRASHER, 

Wheeling  Bijsiness  College. 


The  above  is  a  splendid  likeness  of  that 
masterful  penman,  E.  C.  Mills,  who  is  now 
beginning  a  series  of  lessons  in  the  P.-A. 
and  B.  E.  There  is  a  clear-cut-ness  about 
his  eye  and  muscles  that  bespeak  the  won- 
derful strength  and  delicateness  of  line 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  his  work.  The 
lessons  he  is  giving  a  re  certainly  among  the 
finest  of  their  kind  ever  presented,  and 
their  kind  seems  to  be  quite  popular.  That 
is  the  reason  why  we  are  giving  them.  We 
believe  in  giving  what  others  believe  to  be 
best,  and  not  only  that  which  we  believe  to 
be  best.  From  this  youcan  justly  infer  that 
we  do  not  indorse  everything  that  he  shall 
say,  and  give,  as  being  in  our  opinion  the 
best  for  all.  When  we  give  lessons  we  give 
that  which  we  believe  to  be  best,  and  when 
we  asked  him  to  give  the  lessons  we  told 
him  that  we  wanted  him  to  give  that  which 
he  believed  to  be  the  best,  and  he  assures  us 
that  that  is  just  what  he  is  doing. 

Few  penmen  indeed  have  had  the  exten- 
sive experience  he  has,  for  one  of  his  years. 
Certainly  no  one  can  equal  him  in  his  style. 
We  therefore  congratulate  the  readers  of  our 
journal  on  having  the  privilege  of  follow- 
ing him  in  the  course  of  lessons  he  is  just 
beginning.  We  hardly  know  which  is  going 
to  be  the  better,  the  te.xt  or  the  copies. 

Mr.  Mills  has  brain  as  well  as  muscle,  and 
therefore  knows  how  to  use  English  as  well 
as  penmanship.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  let  your 
pupils  have  full  sway  atthecopies  he  is  giv- 
ing, and  encourage  them  to  read  carefully 
the  instructions  as  well. 

You  will  find  that  thej-  will  not  be  cranky. 
They  will  be  direct  and  sensible.  We  shall 
judge  of  your  appreciation  of  these  lessons 
by  the  number  of  letters  we  receive  from  you 
regarding  them,  and  the  number  of  suK 
scfiptions  also. 


It.  B.  Eebman 

It  was  our  intention  to  present  herewith 
the  likeness  of  Mr.  Lehman  also,  but  some- 
how our  efforts  failed  to  secure  a  photo  of 
him. 

It  is  well  known  that  he  is  rather  modest 
and  retiring  in  disposition,  but  it  is  also  well 
known  that  his  penmanship  is  parexcell- 
ence. 

Mr.  Lehman  has  taught  in  many  of  the 
largest  institutions  in  the  country,  and  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  penmen  of 
the  profession.  He  is  now  teaching  in  the 
Spencerian  Business  College,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  which  position  he  has  held  for  several 
years. 

Surely  all  readers  of  the  P.-A.  &  B.  E.  will 
rejoice  to  learn  that  Mr.  Lehman's  lessons 
will  run  throughout  the  year,  and  that  they 
will  be  the  very  best  he  is  capable  of  giving. 

Two  such  noted  experts  as  Messrs.  Leh- 
man and  Mills  have  never  before  given  such 
extended  and  comprehensive  lessons  in 
business  peftmanship  in  the  same  journal 
at  the  same  time,  and  we  feel  confident  this 
exceptional  treat  will  be  highly  appreciated 
by  teachers  and  students  everywhere. 

Teachers  can  find  no  better  copies  to  place 
before  their  students  than  will  be  presented 
in  these  lessons  from  month  to  month,  and 
we  advise  all  to  make  the  greatest  possible 
use  of  them. 

nb«ut  Tunny  Tliustrations 

Some  months  ago  a  series  of  pictures  were 
run  in  the  PENMAN-Artist  AND  BrsiNESS 
Educator  illustrating  the  defects  of  cer- 
tain penmanship  doctrines,  such  as  the 
extremists'  views  on  vertical,  whole  arm 
movement,  muscular  movement, etc.  Some 
of  these  pictures  must  have  struck  the  ed- 
itor of  the  Western  Penman  with  consid- 
erable force.  He  says:  "  When  our  Colum- 
bus friends  have  used  up  their  supplj- 
of  funny  illustrations,  ridiculing  muscular 
movement,  we  hope  they  will  come  into  the 
(meaning  his  I  fold."  We  notice  that  Mr. 
Palmer  has  begun  to  publish  similar  pic- 
tures ridiculing  copy-books,  etc.  We  are 
not  advocates  of  copy-books,  such  as  are 
usually  used,  but  whether  he  has  intentions 
of  entering  the  copy-book  fold  we  know  not. 
Mr.  Palmer  evidently  reasons  this  way 
about  such  things:  When  they  do  a  thing, 
it  is  all  wrong;  when  I  do  a  similar  thing, 
it  is  all  right.  But  then  in  this,  as  in  other 
matters,  verily  the  P.-A.  &  B.  E.  leads  and 
the  others  follow. 


ereaa  expands 

The  Gregg  School  of  Chicago  has  added  a 
Commercial  Department  to  the  school  of 
shorthand,  and  it  is  therefore  now  a  full 
fledged  business  college.  It  has  recently 
been  incorporated;  John  R.  Gregg,  Presi- 
dent; U.  S.  Frye,  Vice-President;  Linn  H. 
Young,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  with 
Rupert  P.  SoRelle  and  Charles  W.  Kitt  as 
members  of  the  faculty-.  Messrs.  Young. 
SoRelle,  and  Kitt  are  from  the  Metropolitan 
Business  College  of  that  citv,  and  Mr.  Frye 
from  the  Athenaevim.  Success  to  the  en- 
larged institution. 


<^dfU^SeriiTUU^-^^      ojnA  6ulwtcl>l>6dw6»tiy^^ 


Ccssons  in  Rapid  Business  Uiritind  Ho.  1. 


By  E.  C.  Mills, 
195  Grand  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Our  Purpose 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  author  of  this  series  of  lessons  to  present  the  subject  of  business  writing  in  such  a  way  that  the  home  student 
may  acquire  an  acceptable  style  of  muscular  movement  business  writing  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  To  all  such,  definite  instructions 
will  be  given  in  connection  with  the  copies  and  we  can  guarantee  substantial  improvement  to  each  one  who  will  faithfully  follow  every 
detail  of  the  instructions. 

It  will  also  be  our  aim  to  grade  the  copies  in  such  a  manner  that  the  teacher  of  rapid  business  writing  will  find  in  them  suitable 
material  to  present  to  his  classes  and  in  that  way  make  the  copies  a  valuable  assistant.  The  teacher  may  ignore  the  instruction  features 
if  he  wishes,  as  every  teacher  has  his  own  individual  methods  of  producing  results  in  the  writing  class.  Where  a  student  is  under  per- 
sonal instruction,  the  teacher  should  always  be  consulted  first  as  to  the  advisability  of  following  our  directions  in  conjunction  with  his 
own.  The  reason  why  we  emphasize  this  point  is  because  your  instructor  has  a  definite  plan  for  you  to  follow  and  we  do  not  want  our 
suggestions  to  interfere  with  your  teacher's  methods  in  the  least. 

Preparatory 

Before  doing  any  work,  if  you  decide  to  follow  our  series  of  lessons,  we  would  suggest  that  you  sent 
writing  in  order  that  an  accurate  comparison  may  be  made  from  time  to  time.  I  would  be  glad  to  h 
jroiz.    The  specimen  should  read: 


i  a  copy  of  your  present  style  of 
from  each  one.    By  this  I  mean 


E.  C.  MllLS. 

19n  Grand  Ave..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dear  .Sir.-—  I  expect  to  do  some  practicing  from  : 


Your  Place,  State.  Date. 


■  lessons  given  in  The  Pen?IAN-Aktist  and  Busine.SS 
ig  the  coming  year.  I  will  practice  as  much  as  I  reasonably  can  without  interfering  with  other 
ention  whether  vou  are  a  "  Home  Student,.'  or  are  "  Under  Personal  Instruction.") 

Yours  trulv,  YOUK  NAME. 

materials 

Too  many  try  to  do  good  writing  with  poor  materials.  It  caiinot  I»e  done.  The  finest  penmen  are  always  the  most  particular  about 
the  materials  they  use.  If  you  have  an  earnest  desire  to  improve  your  writing,  do  not  waste  j'our  time  and  energy  working  with  a  poor, 
scratchy  pen,  flimsy  paper  and  muddy  ink.  Pay  a  little  attention  to  the  matter  of  materials  at  first  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how 
your  work  will  improve. 

Ink  should  be  used  which  flows  freely  and  is  black,  or  nearly  so,  when  first  used.  Secure  a  pen  that  will  make  a  stroke  similar  to  the 
strength  of  line  in  the  copies.  Gillott  No.  604,  Esterbrook's  No.  A.  1,  Zanerian  Business  Pen  or  Gillott's  Magnum  Quill  are  all  good  pens. 
Some  of  these  pens  are  coarser  than  others  and  you  may  select  the  one  you  prefer.  A  good  quality  of  foolscap  paper  should  be  used. 
Get  paper  with  a  reasonably  smooth  finish  and  weight  not  less  than  twelve  pounds  to  the  ream.  Use  a  straight  holder  for  business  writ- 
ing and  one  with  the  cork-tip  has  always  proven  satisfactory  to  our  students  and  to  ourselves. 

Pen-lioldiiia 

While  it  is  a  fact  that  there  are  hardly  two  people  who  hold  their  pens  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  yet  there  are  several  rules 
which  can  be  applied  to  penholding  and  still  not  interfere  too  much  with  the  natural  inclination  of  the  student.  The  illustration  pre- 
sented herewith  is  an  excellent  model  for  study  and  the  necessary  modifications  may  be  made  to  adapt  it  to  your  individual  needs. 

It  is  quite  a  safe  rule  to  say  that  the  holder  should  not  be  held  sufficiently  perpendicular  to 

cross  the  second   joint  of  the   first   finger,  and  should  not  fall  much  lower  than   that  given  in 

the  illustration.    The  holder    should    cross  the  second    finger  at  about  the  root  of  the  nail,  or 

even  a  little  higher.    The  hand  should  be  turned  yy^  well  toward  the  left,  with  the  third  and  fourth 

fingers  bent  under  the  hand,   resting  on   their  ^    \-^:^^ nails.    Keep  the  wrist  raised  and  do  not  allow 

it  to  touch  the  paper. 


Position  of 

It  is  possible  for  one  to  learn  to  write  well  and 
arguments  in  favor  of  a  good  position  are  so 
sideration  of  all  who  would  learn  to  write  well. 
to  do.  It  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  change  a 
practice,  but  by  careful,  persistent  watching  a 
genie  position. 


the  Body 

still  sit  in  an  unlicalthful  position,  but  the 
obvious  that  it  should  receive  the  serious  con- 
and  especially  of  those  who  have  much  writing 
position  that  is  the  result  of  years  of  wrong 
good  position  can  be  substituted  for  tlie  unhy- 


*  m 

t  For  the  Twentieth  Century  I 

I  ADAM'S    COMMERCIAL    GEOGRAPHY.  | 

I  READY  IN  JUNE.       It  Will  Surpass  All  Others.      WAIT  FOR  IT.  | 


CHARACTERISTIC    FEATURES: 


Prepared  expressly  for  educational  purposes.    . 

Topics  indicated  in  heavy  type. 

120  maps,  40  diagrams,  12  full-pagfe  half-tone  illustrations. 

Full  and  statistical  tables  compiled  from  the  latest  data. 

Text  not  choked  with  statistics,  but  given  in  full  at  end  of  chapters. 

Dry  details  not  massed,  but  facts  given  in  proper  sequence. 

Prominence  given  to  inventions  and  processes  that  facilitate  production. 

Gives  basal   principles  of   the  geography  of  commerce,  connecting  effect  with  cause. 


SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  PAGES  AND  FULL  PARTICULARS. 


I  L).  APPLETON  &  COMPANY,  Publishers  I 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


CMICAUO  LONDON  ^ 


^v  u  XjiC;.a.i^t 


■OXTlM^^r  .A^I  3W 


»Esi^r. 


"THE  ABOVE  PEN  IS  NO  GOOD  ' 


il  yuu  allude  in  yoiiT  writing  but,  it  i;.  unexcelled  lor  business  and  gen<-ial  wrtruig  purposes.  It  writes  a  line  line  as  with  a 
s  10.000  words  ironi  each  filling,  and  ink  will  not  freeze  or  evaporate  and  cannot  leak  or  blot.  The  Pen  is  made  of  best  Para 
ist  Hve  of  the  ¥3.00  Fountain  pens.  It  is  the  strongest,  cheapest,  and  most  reliable  pen  on  the  market.  For  manifolding, 
1.     (Hie  i)en  sent  p<>-;t  paid  with  llllerand  directions  foffi,()0.     Money  returned  if  pen  is  not  satisfactory. 

VULCAN  PEN  CO.       Box  P.        RACINE,  WIS. 


GILLOTT'S  PENS, 


THE   MOST    : 


KECT   OF   PENS, 


HAVECAINEDTHE 

GRAND    PRIZE, 

<         Paris  Exposition,  1900. 

This  Is  the  Highest  Prize  ever  Awarded  to  Paiu. 


I  School  for  Sale  at  a  Bargain 


BARGAIN 
Care  Penman-Artist  and 
Columbus,  O.  Business  Educator. 


A.    RE:A.£.    ^EI.P    for    TEACHSRS    and     OFFICZA.r.S. 

It  is  our  constant  aim  to  be.  We  have  increased  in  usefulness  during 
our  19  vears  of  successful  existence.  If  vou  are  seeking  a  Teacher  or 
a  Position.  XOW  is  the    titne  to    conimuiiicate  with    us.     .Manual    and 

blank  for  a  stamp.    Commercial  Teachers  a  specialty 

CENTRAL   TEACHERS'    BUREAU,  (Edw.  C.  Dixoni   1420  Chestnut  Street,    PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


FOR.   HALF   TONES   and   ZINC    ETCHINGS 

that  will  be  AS  NEAR  PERFECT  as  it  is  possible 
to  ma.ke  them,  send  your  orders  "  FraLrvklinwaLrd " 

We  give  specia.!  ca.re  a-nd  a.ttentiorv  to  the  reproduc- 
tion of  penmanship  copy  and  general  \vork  for  Busi- 
ness Colleges   ■ 

Original  at.nd  Effective   Designs   a.nd   IllustraLtions 


Franklin 


341-351   DeaLrborn   Street 


ENGR.AVING    AND 
ELECTROTYPING 


CompSLny 


There  is 

Always 

One 

Leader- 

With 

Many 

Followers 


Sadler- 

Rowe 

Co. 

Baltimore 

Maryland 


The  Extraordinary  Merit  of  the  Various  Commercial 
Publications  issued    by  the  SADLER-ROWE    CO. 

has  made  it  a  distinct  and  recognized  leader  in  its 
special  field,  while  its  business  policy  has  won  the  es- 
teem, friendship  and  support  of  the  teaching  fraternity. 

It  Treats  All  Customers  Alike,  supplies  only  first- 
class  books  in  quality  and  subject  matter  on  terms  that 
are  satisfactory  and  equitable  and  has  unexcelled  facil- 
ities for  distributing  supplies  to  customers  through 
twelve  (12)  depositories  located  in  the  leading  cities 
in  the  United  States. 

Now  is  the  Time  to  get  ready  for  next  year's  busi- 
ness. The  best  teachers  want  the  best  books.  Look 
over  the  list  below  and  see  if  there  is  not  something 
to  interest  you  : 

Commercial  and  Industrial  Book-keeping,  a  series 
of  sets  supplying  a  complete  course  of  study.  It  has 
the  unprecedented  record  of  J'iOU  introductions  within 
six  months  from  its  first  publication.     Send  for  booklets. 

Business  Book-keeping  and  Practice—the  First 
Budget  System,  used  in  more  business  colleges  and 
commercial  schools  than  any  other  similar  publication 
on  the  market.  Making  new  friends  continually  because 
it  is  the  most  advanced  and  complete  work  of  its  kind. 

Sadler's  Commercial  Arithmetics.  The  standard 
reliable  books  that  are  kept  right  up-to-date;  numerous 
changes  in  last  editions.  Find  a  commercial  teacher 
and  you  will  find  with  him  one  of  Sadler's  Commercial 
Arithmetics. 

Richardson's  Commercial  Law.  The  record  breaker 
that  has  gone  through  four  large  editions  in  one  year, 
because  it  is  the  most  practical  and  most  teachable 
book  on  the  market. 

Lister's  Budget  of  Writing  Lessons  That  Teach. 
Tlie  most  inexpensive,  practical  and  useful  set  of  pen- 
manship copies  ever  printed. 

English-Correspondence.  The  little  book  that  has 
supplied  just  the  thing  that  so  many  teachers  want — it 
coaches  students  on  their  weak  points. 

Synthetic  Shorthand,  Graham-Pitmanic.  The  book 
that  makes  it  easy  for  the  beginning  student.  It  is 
hard  to  influence  shorthand  teachers  to  change  books, 
but  the  Synthetic  has  made  a  lot  of  converts  during 
the  last  year. 

Bank's  Touch  Typewriting.  The  only  publication 
of  its  kind  thit  secures  a  technically  correct  iiianipula 
tion  of  the  key-board. 

Macfarlane's  Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography 
now  in  preparation.  It  reads  like  a  story;  intensely 
interesting  and  in  every  way  a  remarkable  publication. 
.Send  for  sample  sheets  and  prospectus. 

American  National  Banking.  A  Tevelation  to  those 
who  want  to  know  exactly  what  bank  book-keeping  is 
and  who  want  to  see  and  use  business  papers  just  as 
they  are  handled  in  banks. 

We  have  calls  for  more  Commercial  Teachers  than 
we  can  supply.  The  demand  is  for  those  who  have 
a  good  academic  education.  Let  us  hear  from  all  such 
teachers  who  want  positions.     No  charge  to  either  party. 


OHIO 


Tort  H  /i-i/yy/)     Cv^rrsj ^mi%,  /?/ 


The  Benn  Pitman  System  of  Phonography 

I<i  the  only  system  of  sllorthaiul  which  has  st,«,,l  tlie  test  of  forty  five  years  of  h_ar.l  wear 
in  the  hands  of  writers  of  all  grades — from  the  business  clerk  to  the  reporter  of  the 
National  Congress;  and  it  is  the  only  one  called  by  tlie  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 

The    American   System   of  Shorthand. 

WHAT  A  FAMOUS  CONGRESSIONAL 
REPORTER  SAYS: 

The  "system"  written  by  myself  is  substantially  that  known  as  the 
"  Benn  Pitman,"  which,  during  years  of  professional  practise,  I  have  found 
admirably  adapted  to  reporting  uses. — VaviJ  ll'ci/fe  Bycmm,  Official  Reporter, 
I '.  S.  House  of  Kepresentatives. 

The  Benn  Pitman  Manual  has  been  adopted  by  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  of 
Philadelpliia,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  San  Francisco,  Cincinnati,  Washington,  Milwaukee, 
Omaha,  St.  Paul,  Kansas  City,  Providence,  Indianapolis,  Columbus,  O.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,    Nashville,   Tenn.,    Cambridge,    Mass.,    Dayton,   O. ,    Hartford,    Conn.,    St. 

Joseph,  Mo.,   Evansville,  Ind.,   Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Oakland,  tal.,  Hoboken,  N.  J., 

D-VVID  WOLKE  I'RoWV  Peoria,  111.,  Wheeling,_W.  Va.,  Augusta,  Ga.,  Duluth,  Minn.,  Brockton,  Mass., 
0.shkosh,  Wis. ,  Muskegon,  Mich.,  Burlington,  Iowa,  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  Racine,  Wis., 
Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  York,  Pa.,  Chester,  Pa.,  Quincy,  Mass.,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  Roanoke,  Va.,  Stamtbrd,  Conn., 
Belleville,  111.,  Ogdeft,  Utah,  Easton,  Pa.,  Stockton,  Cal.,  Rock  Island,  111.,  F'ort  Scott,  Kan.,  Muncie,  Ind., 
Clinton.  Mass.,  S.  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  and  other  cities. 


I'lincipals  of  shorthand  schools,  business  colleges,  academies,  and  private  teachers  of  shorthand  are  invited  to 
espond  with  us.      F'ull  infonnation  will  be  cheerfully  furnisht. 
\Ve  take  especial  pains  in  assisting  principals  to  engage  eoiiif>etenl  teaeliers  of  phonography. 


THE   PHONOGRAPHIC   INSTITUTE   COMPANY, 


BENN  PITMAN,  President. 
.t-OME  B.  HOWARD,  Manage 


CINCINNATI,  O.,  U.  S.  A- 


UP  =  TO  =  DATE 
COMMERCIAL 

PUBLICATIONS 

' 

i                                   i 

Sixty  Lessons  in  Business. 
Marsliall's  Bookkeeping  and  Business 

Training'. 
Goodyear's  Inter-communication 

Business  Practice. 
Marsliall's  Corporation  and  Voucher 

Accounting. 
Goodyear's  Office  Training  Methods. 
Progressive  Commercial  Arithmetic. 
Palmer's  Method  of  Business  Writing. 
Business  Stationery  of  every  sort. 
Blank  Books  of  every  size  and  style. 

The  above  are  a  few  of  the  many  publi- 
cations listed  in   our    catalog,    and    ar- 
ranged for  schools  of  different  grade,  from 
the  grammar  school  to  the  university. 

For  catalog  and  samples  address, 

Goodyear -piarsliall  PuDlistiing  Go-, 

CEDAR  RAPIDS.   IOWA. 

. 

■«■*<«     «     «        «     *     «'«'*     « 

OFF-HAND    FLOURISHING 


M.   B.   MOORE,   Box   7,   MORGAN,    KY. 


E.   C.   MILLS, 


195  iranU  Av 
will  send 


.  Ko 


»ler.N.Y.. 
of  bnsi- 


capilals.     arranged 

.'*yHtematic  order  for  practice,  t 

for  20c.    They  are  fresh  from  C 

the  pen  and  will  encourage  \ 

you  to  do  better  writing.  C 


FINEST  SUPPLIES  FOR  PE.NMEN  AND  ARTISTS 

All   goods  go   by  mail   postpaid  except  where 

express   or  freight  is  mentioned,  in  which   case 

carriage  is  paid  by  purchaser. 

Zanerian  Fine  Writer  Pen — The  best  and 
finest  tine  writing  pen  made—best  for  en- 
grossing, card  wrtting  and  all  fine  script 
work.    Gross  $1.00,  H  Gross  2Sc.,  1  Doz --12c. 

Zanerian  Ideal  Pen— One  of  the  best  pens 
made  for  general  penwork — business  or  or- 
namental. One  of  the  best  pens  for  be- 
ginners in  penmanship.  Gross  76c.,  J4  Gross 
2.5c.,  I  Doz -    10c. 

Zanerian  Business  Pen  —  -\  smooth,  durable, 
common  sense  business  pen.  For  unshaded 
business  writing  it  has  never  been  excelled, 
if  equaled.    Gross  75c.,  !-4  Gross  25c.,  1  Doz.. 10c. 

Gillott's  Principality  No.  1  Pen  — A  fine  writ- 
ing pen.  Gross  $1.00,  ;-4  Gross  25c.,  1  Doz I2c. 

Gillott's  Double  Elastic  E.  F.  No.  604  Pen  — A 
medium  fine  writing  pen.  Gross  76c..  H 
Gro.ss25c..  1   Doz 10c. 

Gillott's  Magnum  Quill  E.  F.  No.  601  Pen— A 

business     pen.  Gross  1.00,  !<  Gross 2.5c.,  1  Doz    12c. 

Gillott's  No.  303  E.  F.  Pen-Used  largely  for 
drawing  purposes.  Gross  $1.00,  ).\  Gross  26c,, 
1  Doz.      12c 

Gillott's  Lithographic  Pen  No. '290— One  of  the 
finest  pointed  drawing  pens  made.  6  pens 
2.5c.,  3penB 15c. 

Gillott's  Crow  Quill  Pen  No.  659  —  Very  fine 
points.    6  pens  26c,  3  pens IBc. 


Soennecken  Lettering  Pens  —  For  making 
German  Text,  Old  English,  and  all  broad 
pen  letters.  Set  of  12-number8  1,  1>^,  2,  -lY^, 
3,  314,  4,  5  and  6  single  pointed  and  10,  20 
and  30  double  pointed 25c. 

Double  Holder  for  Soennecken  Pens- Holds 
2  pens  at  one  time 10c. 

Zanerian  Oblique  Penholder  —  Hand  made, 
rosewood,  12  inches  long  and  most  beau- 
tiful and  perfect  holder  made.     1  holder      60c. 

Rxctlsior  Oblique  Holder  — The  best  low  priced 
oblique  holder  made.  Many  hundreds  ot^  gross 
have  been  sold. 

1  Holder 10c. 

1  Dozen 50c. 

'4  Gross - $1.10 


!  Or 


2.16 


1  Gr 

Straight  Penholder  —  Cork  tipped  and  best 
for  business  writing,  flourishing,  etc.  1 
holder - '• 

Blank  Cards— White  bristol  with  finest  sur- 
face for  fine  penmanship. 


100. 


500  by  express 76c. 

1000  by  express       »1.40 

Black  Cards— Best  made  for  white  ink. 


100 30c. 

500  by  express 75c. 

1000  by  express $1.40 

Zanerian  India  Ink— A  fine  drawing  ink  and 
best  for  preparing  script  and  drawings  for 

photoengraving.    1  Bottle      30c. 

Arnold's  Japan  Ink— Nearly '.j  pint  bottle  . .  40c. 

White  Ink  — Very  fine.     1  bottle 25c. 

Writing   Paper  —  Finest   12  lb.   paper  made. 
960  sheets  per  ream,  ruling  wide  and  faint. 

1  ream  by  express    -- ----- — -$".i.l5 

Writing  Paper  — Same  quality  as  above  men 
tioned  but  10  1b.  per  ream.     1  ream  by  ex 

press   -- --.- $1.85 

Practice  Paper  —  Best  for  the  money    lo   be 
had.    1  ream  by  express  $1.40 

Send  stamp  for  samples  of  paper. 

Envelopes- 100  fine  blue 40c. 

lOO  fine  white 40c. 

1000  either  kind  by  express  $1.60 

When  you  need  anything  in  our  line  write 
us  for  prices,  as  we  can  furnish  almost  anything 
and  save  you  money. 

Cash  must  accompany  all  orders.  Prices  are 
too  low  to  keep  accounts.  Remit  by  money 
order,  or  stamps  for  small  amounts. 

Address,   Zanbk  &  Blosbe,   Colnmbtis.  O. 


Sit  at  the  table  nearly  square  in  front,  with  both  arms  resting  thereon.  The  left  with  the  elbow  on  the  table  from  two  to  four 
inches,  the  right  with  the  elbow  projecting  over  the  edge  about  two  inches.  The  right  arm  should  rest  lightly  on  the  table  and  be 
free  to  move  in  any  direction,  while  the  body  is  supported  on  the  left  arm.  The  sides  of  the  paper  .'should  be  placed  nearly  parallel  to  the 
right  forearm.  The  paper  should  be  held  with  the  left  hand  ahoi-e  the  Hue  of  writing.  Do  not  lean  too  far  forward  or  bend  over  your 
work,  but  if  your  eyes  are  not  defective  keep  them  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  from  the  writing.  Sit  close  to  the  table,  but  do  not  lean 
against  it.  Keep  the  feet  flat  on  the  floor.  Compare  the  above  very  carefully  with  the  two  illustrations  and  often  during  your  practice 
read  the  above  instructions. 

movement 

The  movement  commonly  known  as  "  Muscular  Movement  "  is  the  foundation  for  practical  business  writing.  E.xercises  will  he  given 
from  time  to  time  to  develop  this  easy  way  of  writing  and  while  the  muscles  may  seem  stubborn  and  unwieldlv  at  first  we  must  impress 
upon  the  student  the  necessity  for  the  careful  and  systematic  working  of  each  exercise.  No  exercise  will  be  given  that  does  not  have 
a  direct  hearmg  upon  some  letter  or  part  of  letter,  thereby  making  every  stroke  in  the  students'  practice  count  for  the  most.  The  differ- 
ent movements  will  he  thoroughly  explained  as  they  are  presented. 
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Tnstructions.     Plate  1 


tercise  1  is  one 
tjce  between  twi 
the  oblique  ex 
ny:  the  sleeve  si 
.  Next  nui  the 
iig  a  serit's  of  ve 


if  the  n 
1  blue  li 

Tcise  \vi 


ssential  movements  used  in  writing?.  At  first  it  should  l>e  made  to  fill  two  large  spaces.  We  call  the 
le  large  space.  Xow  force  the  arm  to  make  this  movement  just  twice  this  size.  Any  one  who  can 
free  movement  will  not  experience  much  difficulty  in  making  the  ovals.  This  exercise  is  made  by 
lit-  table,  and  forcing  the  arm  to  move  in  and  out  of  the  sleeve,  using  no  finger  action  whatever.  Arrii 
~-  the  page  and  try  to  make  it  black.  This  should  not  be  done  by  pressing  heavily  on  tlie  pen,  but  by 
M  i. ne  moving  ttjward  the  right.  The  compact  exercises  will  furnish  you  the  kind  of  material  needed 
ce  for  some  tiin<-  I  li-in  i  mt-.  should  cotninence  with  the  large  exercises  in  order  to  break  up  the  slow  finger  movement 
ve  tlit_'  muscles  rrsci\f  puwi-r.  Then  the  motion  should  graduallv  he  worked  down  to  the  smaller  exercises  for  movement 
riiis  small  t'.\t'rci.-f  pract  ict-  is  vt-rv  valuable  just  as  long  as  the  motion  conies  from  the  arm  and  the  fingers  are  kept  quiet. 
X...  *.'  to  fill  one  large  -paic.  l^xercise  :i.  otie-half  space.  Exercise  4  should  be  made  with  four  rows  of  little  compact  pulling 
ts.  h'enieniber,  it  takes  from  three  to  five  minutes  to  make  a  line  of  Xo.  1  properly,  and  about  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  to  make  a 
four  rows  as  shown  in  Xo.  4.  Do  not  be  discouraged  if  it  takes  a  long  time  to  fill  a  page  of  this  work,  but  practice  upon  owe  thing 
become  the  master  of  it.    Do  not  be  afraid  to  spend  consideralde  time  in  the  practice  of  these  fundamental  exercises. 


(^^fU^Beiuruirv-^CiU)^  eund  3uiHne^&Ui«cikr^^ 


instructions.     Plate  z 

AH  the  exercises  in  this  plate  are  direct  ovals.  Xotice  the  direction  of  tlie  little  arrows.  Begin  bv  making  the  oblique  exercise  as 
before  and  then  swing  to  the  left  and  form  the  oval.  This  will  produce  the  pulling,  or  oblique  motion  as  explained  above  and  also  the 
rolling  movement  of  the  arm.  Use  no  finger  motion  in  any  of  these  exercises.  Follow  the  same  instructions  as  given  in  Plate  1  regard- 
ing the  size  of  exercises,  fine  lines,  etc. 
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Instruction.     Plate  3 

All  the  capitals  in  this  plate  are  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  direct  oval  as  explained  for  Plate  2.  Exercise  9  is  the  retracing  direct 
oval.  Make  seven  down  strokes  in  each  and  count  1—2 — 3 — 4— 5— 1»— 7.  Finish  with  the  small  oval  as  found  in  the  "O."  Xo.  10  should  be 
made  with  a  free,  pulling,  rolling  movement  and  aim  to  get  a  uniform  motion.  Count  1—2  for  each  letter.  Avoid  a  jerkv  movement. 
Begin  large  and  gradually  work  toward  the  small.  Keep  the  movement  alive  while  making  the  very  small  capitals.  Xos.  11  and  13 
should  be  treated  same  as  No.  9,  with  the  exception  of  first  forming  the  capital  and  then  making  the  oval  to  help  establish  the  movement. 
The  two  down  lines  in  No.  12  should  be  made  nearly  parallel  and  do  not  widen  the  letter  too  much.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  letters  are 
too  thin,  practice  making  oval  exercises  very  wide:  then  gradually  apply  the  same  movement  to  the  letters  themselves.  Begin  No.  14 
with  the  dot  and  make  the  top  part  of  "  E  "  a  little  larger  than  one-third  height  of  letter.  Make  the  loop  small  and  nearly  horizontal  to 
base  line.    Nos.  1.^.  16,  17  and  IS  are  reviews  and  all  the  letters  are  made  the  same  height. 
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Instructions.     Plate  4 

First  turn  the  page  lengthwise  for  practice  across  lines  as  the  perpendicular  b 
spacing.     Count  out  fifteen  lines,  which  is  half  tlie  distance  across  a  pai;r  nf  fn, 
without  lifting  the  pen.    Count  one  for  each  stroke  and  secure  uuifonii  ^i.c  i.i 
the  space  to  be  filled.    Nf)tice  that  the  hand  is  resting  cm  tlie  two  n 
the  page.     Xo.  20  is  same  as  19,  only  shorter.     .\o.  21  is  made-  hv  usioK  t 
ing  up  the  upward  strokes.     .No.  22  is  tlie  figure  "  1  "  and  should  be  mad.-  with  a  c 
start  and  then  fini  =  li  at  same  place  everv  time.    Xos.  23  and  2t  are  a  i-oMjI.iTiatioi 
Xo.  a")  is  the  "naught."     It  should  be  made  carefully,  closed  at  top  and  ratlu-r  .. 
This  is  an  excellent  drill  for  class  time  work.    Count  one  for  each  litter  and  mal 
"1"  and  the  "0." 

Send  Practice  Work 

It  will  aid  tne  in  mapping  out  future  lessons  if  \-oti  will  kindl>-  send  a  few  practice  sheets  of  yoiir  work  when  they  are  finished.  By 
doing  this  I  cat)  get  a  good  conception  of  your  ability-  to  digest  the  copies  that  are  given.  If  the  instructions  are  not  clear,  please  say  so 
and  I  will  try  to  improve  my  diction.    Please  mention  that  your  work  is  from  The  PENMAN-ArTI.st  AND  Btr.'^INESS  EDUCATOR. 


lie  lines  ser\'e  as  excellent  guides  for  correct  small  letter 
l^iap.  .\<p.  19  is  the  straight  line  made  across  and  back 
\diust  the  paper  that  the  arm  inav  rest  at  the  center  of 
that  it  does  not  turn  toward  the  right  in  moving  across 
1  motion  a  little.  This  is  important  as  it  helps  in  build- 
iiiite  downward  stroke.  Know  right  where  vou  should 
f  ,\os.  21  and  22.  Count  one  for  each  down  line  in  No.  21. 
aig.  .\o.  26,  the  naught  combined,  forms  the  small  "o." 
them  on  the  blue  lines.    No.  27  is  a  review  of  the  figure 
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Cc$son$  in  Practical  Business  mriting-no*  1 


KV    H.    H.    LEHMAN,  SPEXCEKIA-N    BISINESS  COLI.EiiE,  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


MO\'E?IENT  EXEKCISES  fill  an  important  place  in  learning  to  write  a  good  business  hand.  I  believe  that  many  who  are  ambi- 
tious to  become  good  writers  are  retarded  because  they  do  not  understand  the  real  value  of  movement  exercises,  and  make  little  or 
no  use  of  them.  It  is  not  alone  the  special  shape  of  the  exercise  that  aids  you  in  acquiring  a  good  hand,  but  you  get  a  free  and 
easy  movement  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  The  more  skillful  y»iu  become  in  movement  exercises  the  better  your 
writing  will  be.    No  one  can  become  a  good  writer  without  mastering  movement  exercises. 

For  good  writing  you  must  have  a  light  touch,  and  free  movement.  Some  may  write  a  fair  hand  with  the  finger  movement,  but 
those  who  have  access  to  a  free  forearm  movement  write  much  better.  Waste  no  time  in  planning  as  to  how  you  can  get  out  of 
these  simple  exercises,  but  take  my  word  for  it  that  it  is  the  only  short  cut  and  the  only  method.  It  is  not  so  difficult  after  all  to 
acquire  a  good  hand  if  you  but  devote  a  few  hours  each  day  to  penmanship  practice. 

Do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  your  hand  writing  is  good  enough,  nor  excuse  yourself  by  saying  that  you  do  not  intend  to 
become  a  professional  writer.  The  writing  of  the  average  student  is  not  what  it  should  be  and  if  you  would  be  successful  in  securing 
the  best  and  most  lucrative  positions  you  mu^t  write  better  than  the  average.  Business  men  like  to  see  good  writing,  they  admire 
it  and  talk  about  it,  and  the  book-keeper,  stenographer  <)r  clerk  who  can  write  a  good  business  hand  is  always  sure  of  getting  first 
place  and  promotion. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  you  should  be  a  good  writer.  It  is  a  rare  accomplishment  and  affords  abundant  inspiration  to 
others.  We  lift  ourselves  above  tlie  common  plane  of  living  through  the  most  excellent  examples  set  by  others.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  great  men  are  striving  to  be  still  more  eminent,  not  merely  out  of  a  selfish  motive,  but  to  open  the  way  for  others. 
Fame  and  honor  crown  the  lives  of  our  great  educators,  because  of  the  good  they  do  in  the  interest  of  their  fellow-men. 

If  you  are  a  go»d  writer,  a  good  teacher,  or  have  good  qualifications  in  anything,  others  will  follow  you;  and  it  is  in  this  that 
we  are  fully  compensated  for  our  labors.  You  may  write  a  fair  hand;  it  isn't  good  enough;  it  should  be  extraordinary,  and  it  is 
within  the  reach  of  any  student. 


the  size  of  copy  as 


Retrace  from  6 


1  and  2.    Touch    the   paper  very  lightly  with    the  pen.     Make  the   exercise  as 
to  8  times,  and  use  a  medium  coarse  pen. 

The  mastery  of  these  exercises  will  give  that  circular  and  lateral  freedotu  so  necessary  in  actual  writing. 

In  making  the  tracers,  endeavor  to  keep  the  pen  in  the  same  path  as  nearly  as  possible,  so  as  to  prevent  that  earless,  stringy, 
appearance.    Work  each  exercise  until  ynu  can  make  it  with  perfect  freedom  and  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  before  taking  up  another. 

Master  the  oval  exercise  thoroughly  before  attempting  to  make  the  O.  Xever  simply  scribble  on  these  exercises.  Remember 
that  the  benefit  you  derive  from  them  will  be  largely  in  proportion  to  the  effort  expended  in  practicing  on  them.  He  who  makes 
little  effort,  as  a  rule  makes  little  progress. 
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3.  The  letters  selected  for  this  course  are  thoroughly  practical,  and  while  there  are  nianv  styles,  several  of  which  may  he  used 
in  business  writing,  the  writer  believes  that  none  are  better  than  the  copies  given.  Select  a  firm  and  undisputable  stvle,  and  stick 
to  it.  You  should  not  limit  your  practice  on  any  of  the  letters  or  exercises,  ):)ut  practice  frequently  on  these  copies  during  the  month. 
Take  up  one  copy  at  a  time,  and  practice  on  it  long  enough  to  show  some  improvement. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  access  to  a  good  forearm  movement  that  is  fairly  well  under  control,  for  the  best  results  in  making  small 
letters,  for  which  reason  we  have  arranged  capitals  and  exercises  first.  Follow  the  outline  and  vou  will  make  no  mistake.  Neglect 
nothing.    Keep  a  supply  of  good  ink,  pens,  and  paper,  and  practice  as  though  the  fate  of  the  universe  depended  upon  the  results. 


Cebtnan's  Position 

[The  cut  to  the  left  illustrates  Mr.  Leh- 
man's position  of  the  hand.  It  came  too 
late,  however,  to  be  properly  incorporated 
in  his  lesson. 

The  exercises  below  are  from  the  pen  of 
that  young  and  skillful  penman,  S.  M.  Blue. 

They  are  a  splendid  supplement  to  the 
work  of   Messrs.   Mills  and    Lehman.— Eui- 


Use   the    Pentnan^Tlrtist    and    Business 
Educator  in  Vour  Classes 

A.  S.  Comlis,  of  Draughorn's  College, 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  writes  that  he  has  been 
using  the  PENMAN-ARTIST  AND  BUSINE.SS 
Educator  in  his  penmanship  classes  and 
is  well  pleased  with  results. 

Hundreds  of  teachers  will  undoubtedly 
use  oiir  journal  this  year.  Messrs.  Mills  & 
Lehman's  lessons  will  furnish  the  very 
best  material  for  class  use  that  can  be  had 
in  this  country.  Be  wise,  and  use  these 
lessons  freely. 
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Moines,  idwa. 
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Mr.  E.  Ariloti  PJiininier.  of  Jamestown, 
X.  Y.  Business  College,  sent  some  speci- 
mens of  students'  work  which,  for  accuracy 
and  business-like  qualities,  we  have  never 
seeti  excelled.  The  work  done  by  the  ladies 
excels  that  done  by  the  gentlemen. 

Miss  Sue  E.  Andrews,  Supervisor  Pen- 
manship and  Drawing,  Duquesne,  Pa.,  sent 
specimens  of  freehand  perspective  drawing 
which  demonstrate  that  the  pupils  are 
grasping  the  subject  in  a  practical  manner. 
Miss  Andrews  is  a  practical  teacher. 

W.  H.  Lyon,  Ft.  McPhersou,  Ga.,  writes  a 
strong,  practical  hand.  He  followed  the 
lessons  in  the  P.-A.  &  B.  E. 

L.  M.  Thornhurg,  Principal  Commercial 
Department,  Patterson,  N.  J.,  High  School, 
submitted  specimens  in  the  form  of  recom- 
mendations from  students,  which  we  have 
never  seen  excelled,  if  equaled,  bv  anv 
other.  From  the  standpoint  of  actual  busi- 
ness penmanship  they  demonstrate  that 
Thornburg  is  getting  that  which  has  here- 
tofore seemed  impossible. 

Soine  of  the  best  "first  grade"  specimens 
of  writing  we  have  ever  seen  came  to  us 
from  Miss  Jeanette  A.  Krebs,  Ashland,  O. 
She  is  a  success  as  a  teacher  of  writing  — 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
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The  above  is  a  specimen  of  Simplified  Penmanship  written  by  Hal.  R.  Williams,  of 
Deer  Lodge,  Mont. ;  a  pupil  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Phelps,  of  Montana  State  College,  Bozeman, 
Mont.  Mr.  Phelps  introduced  Simplified  Penmanship  a  year  ago  and  as  a  consequence 
he  and  his  pupils  are  enthusiastic  in  its  praise. 
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BY  MASTER  P.  ESCAiON,    SANTA  ANNA, 

REHUBLIC    OF    EL    SAXVAUOR, 

WHO  IS  BUT  15  YEARS 

OF  AGE. 
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jHrticle  llo.  2. 

In  looking  over  tlie  past  in  regard  to  art  in 
\\  ritinj^  it  wonld  be  interesting  to  know  just 
how  many  of  our  penmen  have  been  encour- 
Ji.ijetl  by  the  wonderful  work  of  John  D. 
Williams,  Fielding  Schofield  and  others 
who  gave  much  attention  to  flourishing. 
This  art  seems  to  grow  less  iti  favor  year  by 
year,  while  the  practical  side  of  penman- 
ship is  more  in  evidence  than  ever  before. 

Notwithstanding  the  criticisms  and  abuse 
given  Gaskeli's  Compendium,  it  was  a 
valued  book  to  many  young  writers  of  that 
day.  The  writing  is  crude  and  rough,  yet  it 
is  a  book  deserving  of  mention  if  only  on 
account  of  its  many  friends  and  enemies. 


There  are  many  who  remember  with  pleas- 
ure the  time  spent  in  practicing  the  numer- 
ous stjles  of  letters  of  that  publication. 

Then  we  have  Williams  and  Packards 
Gems,  Ames  Compendium,  The  Real  Pen 
Work  Self  Instructor.  Palmer's  publications 
and  many  other  books  and  j()urnals  which 
have  given  their  influence  to  art  in  pen- 
uianship.  The  penman  who  possesses  a 
librar^^  of  these  publications  is  fortunate 
indeed,  and  any  pupil  who  cati  secure  any 
of  these  books  at  moderate  cost  is  advised 
to  do  so.  Most  of  the  old  penmanship  pub- 
lications are  now  out  of  print,  and  copies  in 
good  condition  are  increasing  iti  value 
rapidly. 

Much  credit  for  the  advancement  of  art  in 
penmanship  is  due  the  business  schools  of 
the  coiantry  who  have  used  it  for  years  as  a 
means  of  aiding  and  advertising  the  cause 
of  business  education.  Credit  is  also  due 
the  ^anerian  Art  College,  established  in 
1888  by  C.  P.  Zaner,  E.  W.  Bloser  and  L.  M. 
Kelchner.  This  school  at  one  time  (after 
being  established)  had  the  prosperous  out- 
look of  three  teachers  and  one  pupil.  But 
merit  has  won,  and  we  of  the   penmanship 


profession  know  where  the  Zaneriau  stands 
today. 

Among  the  writers  of  ten  and  twenty 
years  ago  and  of  the  present  time,  there  is 
great  diversitj'  in  the  style  of  the  leader's 
artistic  writing.  These  styles  can  be  divid- 
ed into  three  classes,  namely:  the  small, 
round,  heavilj'  shaded  style  as  written  by 
L.  Madarasz,  F.  B.  Courtney  and  others; 
the  larger,  accurate,  fine  lined  style  of 
which  the  late  A.  D.  Taylor  was  the  uu- 
equaled  advocate;  the  medium  size,  angu- 
lar, accurate  writing  of  K.  W.  Bloser,  L.  M. 
Kelchner  and  others.  The  first  style  has 
speed  and  dash,  the  second  and  third  ac- 
curacy, and  all  have  grace  and  beauty.  The 
first  shows  to  advantage  in  card  writing, 
the  others  in  page  writing. 

These  classes  of  writing  cannot  be  com- 
pared to  advantage,  and  the  writing  that 
appears  best  to  one  person  is  sure  to  be 
another's  second  choice.  These  styles  have 
their  many  admirers,  but  it  is  not  generally 
conceded  that  any  one  style  is  best. 

Specimens  for  criticism  should  be  sent  to 
C.  C.  CANAN, 

Diike  Centre.  Pa. 

Stamps  for  return  postage  should  be  en- 
closed. 


\LL     MATTER     FOR    THE     BUSINESS    EDUCATOR    SHOULD    BE    ADDRESSED    TO    THE     EDITOR,     E.     E.     GAYLORD.     BEVERLY.     MASS. 


Editoral  Gossip 

The  editor  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  be- 
came so  **  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of 
thought,"  (!)  and  the  rippling  wavelets  of 
his  leonine  mane,  grew  so  lusterless  that 
his  friends  urged  him  to  do  something.  As 
that  is  just  what  he  has  always  tried  to 
avoid,  and  as  his  solicitous  friends  grew 
daily  more  clamorous,  he  hailed  with  great 
joy,  the  announcement  of  half  rates  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  on  account  of  the  Epworth 
League,  and,  after  a  rousing  (3000  maniacal 
patriots  set  off  a  huge  bonfire,  within  forty 
rods  of  his  house  at  midnight*  Fourth,  he 
started  for  the  "land  of  fruit  and  flowers," 
also  of  Heald,  Atkinson,  Capp,  and  Isaacs. 

As  we  strolled  about  the  Liberal  Arts 
Building  in  Buffalo,  we  met  the  Misses 
Reichardt  and  Biervahl  of  the  Van  Sant 
School  of  Omaha,  operating  by  the  Touch 
Method  for  the  Smith  Premier  Typewriter 
Companj'  ;  Miss  Paulson,  of  the  Omaha 
Commercial  College,  Mr  Mosher's  depart- 
ment, representing  to  interested  spectators 
what  could  be  done  on  the  Remington  ;  and 
the  Misses  Carrington  andSchreiner  naive- 
ly showing  what  Mr.  Griffin  could  do  in 
preparing  *'  touch "  operators  who  could 
switch  over  to  the  Underwood,  and  evoke 
from  its  beautiful  key  board,  nnisic  sweet  to 
the  ear  of  a  harried  office  man,  longing  to 
have  his  letters  as  soon  as  he  has  quit  dic- 
tating. These  five  young  ladies  get  out  some 
unusual  work.  They  are  of  advantage  to 
the  excellent  companies  that  employ  them, 
and  they  are  good  advertisements  for  their 
respective  schools.  We  found  Western 
schools  are  using  the  Touch  Method,  and 
almost  every  manager  confided  to  us  the 
sweet  secret  that  his  school  was  the  origi- 
nal school  to  take  up  typewriting  by  touch. 
The  world  is  wide  ;  priority  in  this  move- 
ment is  of  slight  signifiance  at  best  ;  it  is 
pleasant  to  please,  and  so,  to  each  one  of  our 
confidingfriends  we  expressed  successively 
our  satisfaction  in  having  seen  f/ie  original 
Touch  Method  school.  Results  vary,  but 
the  concensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
the  Sight  Method  is  soon  to  be  a  thing  of 
memory  only.  Many  use  blank  keys,  and 
most  schools  have  some  kindof  copy  holder, 
these  being  quite  frequently  made  by  a 
local  carpenter.  Some  teachers  have  their 
machines  on  opposite  sides  of  long  tables, 
with  a  roof-shaped  copy-holder  arrange- 
ment extending  the  length  of  the  table  be- 
tween the  rows  of  machines.  A  few  have 
single  copy-holders  for  each  machine.  The 
systems  used  are  as  numerous  as  the 
authors  of  Touch  Systems. 

In  Chicago,  we  found  Mr.  John  K.  Gregg 
smiling,  gracious,  and  hopeful.  He  had 
just  closed  the  first  day's  business  under 
the  new  combination  :  Gregg.  Frye,  Young, 
Kitt,andSoRelle,thelast  three  having  been 


with  the  Metropolitan  Business  College 
during  the  last  year.  Those  who  attend  the 
conventions  and  read  the  class  papers  will 
notice  that  this  group  of  teachers  is  "  long" 
on  shorthand.  Nevertheless,  the  field  is  a 
large  one,  and  these  teachers,  although  men 
of  experience,  are  young,  vigorous  and  enter 
prising,  and  we  predict  that  they  will  build 
a  large  and  successful  school. 

The  Chicago  schools  appear  to  find  a  sum- 
mer session  a  profitable  feature  of  school 
work.  Throughout  the  East,  it  is  common- 
ly found  that  business  schools  have  terms 
agreeing  with  those  of  the  public  schools, 
and  in  many  of  them  the  close  of  June  finds 
the  teachers  hieing  away  to  some  resting 
place,  where,  by  change  of  occupation  and 
scene,  they  recuperate  their  powers  for  the 
intense  strain  of  the  succeeding  year.  Peirce 
School,  Philadelphia;  the  Stewart  and  Rider- 
Moore  schools  of  Trenton,  N.  J.;  the  Packard 
School  of  New  York;  the  B.  &S.  and  Burdett 
schools  of  Boston  ;  and  the  B.  &  S.  school  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  are  good  examples  of  this 
class.  It  would  be  better  for  all  concerned 
if  this  practice  were  extended  to  all  business 
scho<)ls. 

We  found  the  Western  Iowa  Business  Col- 
lege of  Council  Bluffs,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Wiatt,  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion. Mr.Wiatt  and  his  pupils  are  practicing 
simplified  writing,  and  are  enthusiastic 
supporters  of  the  P.  A.  and  B.  E.  Indeed  we 
found  a  surprising  spirit  of  admiration  for 
the  paper  everywhere  throughout  the  West. 

J.  W.  Lampman  has  tosomeextent,  relax- 
ed his  grip  on  the  penmanship  work  in  the 
Omaha  Commercial  College,  and  is  giving 
instruction  in  otlier  branches  in  that  school. 
He  is  easily  able  to  do  this,  being  one  of  the 
few  professional  penman  who  are  college 
men.  Penmen  generally  are  finding  that 
the  daysof  flyingeagles,  and  flying-though 
wingless-stags,  are  over.  The  people  have 
come  to  see,  and  managers  of  business 
schools  have  been  quick  to  recognize,  that 
writing  is  but  one  of  a  group  of  closely 
related  subjects,  which,  when  mastered, 
form  a  foundation  for  business  life.  There- 
fore the  penman  who  can  do  nothing  but 
write,  has  come  more  and  more  to  '*  lagsup- 
erfluous  on  the  stage."  We  know  of  several 
expert  penmen  w^ho  do  not  command  more 
than  $75.00  a  month,  but  who  could  have  had 
almost  their  own  price  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  who  could  today  have  many  posi- 
tions open  to  them  at  annual  salaries  rang- 
ing from  $1000  to  $2000,  if  they  were  as  capable 
in  other  subjects  as  they  are  in  teaching 
writing.  They  ought  to  emulate  the  ex- 
ample of  Mr.  Lampman. 

Much  the  largest  school  in  Denver  is  The 
Modern  Business  College,  managed  by  W. 
T.  Parks,  a  friend  and  disciple  of  the  Zaner- 
ian.    Denver  is  a  beautiful  city,  though  its 


beauty  is  marred  somewhat  by  smoky  smel- 
ters. The  climate  is  delightful,  and  the 
views  of  the  Cyclopean  Rockies  are  enough 
to  inspire  young  people  to  live  lives  lofty 
and  great.  From  Mr.  Parks'  windows  the 
snow-capped  Rockies  eighty  miles  away 
can  be  seen,  as  well  as  lesser  elevations  fif- 
teen miles  distant. 

Denver  is  practically  the  center  of  a  circle 
having  a  radius  or  five  hundred  miles,  with- 
in which  there  is  no  business  city  of  con- 
siderable size.  There  are  no  other  large 
schools  in  Denver  and  the  field  is  therefore 
a  splendid  one,  which  Mr.  Parks  is  rapidly 
and  successfully  developing. 


The  Central  Business  College  of  Denver, 
has  very  pleasant  rooms,  and  is  well  equip- 
ped, but,  at  the  time  we  called,  the  attend- 
ance was  very  light. 

The  Woodworth-Wallace  schools  of  short- 
hand and  l>usiness  training  had  a  good 
attendance,  and  is  under  tlie  control  of  ener- 
getic gentlemen.  Mr.  W.  A.  McPherson  of 
this  school  is  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
vertical  writing,  the  only  liusiness  college 
man  we  know  to  take  a  favorable  view  of 
this  strange  doctrine. 

The  Salt  Lake  Business  College,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Joseph  Nelson,  is  pros- 
pering. Mr.  Nelson  is  a  member  of  the  Lat- 
ter Day  Saints'  Church  (otherwise  known  as 
the  Mormon  Church,)  and  was  formerly  in 
charge  of  the  commercial  work  of  the  Lat- 
ter I>ay  Saints'  Business  College.  His  in- 
fluence with  the  powers  that  be  in  the 
Church,  and  his  wide  acquaintance  among 
the  business  men  of  Utah,  give  him  unusu- 
ally good  opportunities,  and  he  is  improv- 
ing them.  This  school  stands  for  high-grade 
work  and  yet  the  soliciting  bacillus  has  got 
in  its  work,  several  men  being  kept  out 
among  the  mountains  soliciting  continu- 
ally for  the  school.  We  can't  help  wishing 
that  all  commercial  schools  might  abandon 
this  unworthy  method  of  getting  business. 

The  Latter  Day  Saints'  Business  College, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Paul, 
is  in  an  excellent  new  building.  The  rooms 
are  splendidly  equipped,  while  the  course  is 
comprehensive  and  thorough.  Few  Eastern 
schools  can  exhibit  a  more  satisfactory  or 
elaborate  equipment  for  Office  Practice  than 
can  this  school.  The  principal  of  of  the  Com- 
mercial department,  Mr.  Bryant  S.  Hinck- 
ley, has  traveled  quite  generally  amongthe 
Eastern  schools  and,  in  planning  his  course, 
has  made  excellent  use  of  what  he  found. 
We  shall  have  an  illustrated  descriptive 
article  on  this  school  in  an  early  number. 

Salt  Lake  City  is  well  worth  .visiting.  The 
Temple  erected  bj-  the  Church  of  the  Latter 
Day  Saints,  is  an  imposing  edifice  of  rare 
architectural  beauty,  constructed  of  white 
granite,  even  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  tallest 
minaret.    It  cost  as  much  as  the  Congress- 
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ional  Library  in  Washington,  and  was  forty 
years  in  building,  having  been  finished  in 
1893.  None  but  members  nf  the  Churcli  ever 
see  inside  its  doors.  The  Tabernarle  is  an 
immense  turtle-backed  auditorium  contain- 
ing a  wonderful  pipe  organ,  and  enjoying 
such  marvelous acoiisticpropertiestliat  any 
one  of  the  15.000  auditors  it  can  seat,  may 
hear  a  pin  drop  on  the  speaker's  platform. 
There  are  twoskylights  in  the  building,  but 
no  windows.  It  is  situated  within  the  same 
general  enclosure  as  the  Temple,  and  is  used 
for  all  ordinary  services. 

Visitors  to  .Salt  Lake  City  are  told  all  sorts 
of  incredible  yarns  by  those  who  delight  to 
play  upon  the  credulity  of  Easterners.  They 
point  out  a  house  witliin  an  inclosjire  be- 
longing to  tlie  Church,  and  gravely  tell  you 
that  eacli  of  its  many  dormer  windows  rep- 
resents one  of  Brigham  Young's  wives ;  that 
this  building  is  where  he  used  to  keep  them. 
Then  they  point  out  tlie  crude  pillars  in  the 
rude  wall  surrounding  the  enclosure,  and 
solemnly  remark  tliat  under  each  one  lies 
one  of  Young's  wives. 

A  Canadian  minister  asked  us,  as  we  ap- 
proached the  city,  whether  we  had  noticed 
tlie  signs  of  Mormon  life.  We  replied  in  the 
negative,  and  he  said  that  the  ranches  we 
were  passing  had  several  buildings  each, 
and  that  he  had  no  doubt  each  house  was 
for  a  different  wife.  Anotlier  gentleman 
called  the  editor's  attention  to  the  presence 
of  more  than  one  entrance  to  the  various 
houses  we  were  passing.  He  was  perfectlj' 
sure  that  each  entrance  signified  another 
"half"  of  some  Mormon  patriarch.  Truly 
the  power  of  imagination  is  great,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  Mormons  do  not  wear  liorns, 
nor  is  any  of  their  habits  so  distinctive  as  to 
set  them  out  from  other  people.  We  talked 
for  two  hours  witli  a  gentleman,  supposing 
him  to  I:>e  a  Gentile,  when  a  turn  of  the  con- 
versation brought  out  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
son-in-law  of  the  president  of  the  Church, 
the  most  powerful  official  in  the  Cliurch, 
save  one.  After  an  hour  with  another  gen- 
tleman, talking  on  professional  lines  in  a 
general  way,  a  question  brought  out  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  polygamist. 
But  there  was  notliing  about  either  of  these 
men  that  would  marktliem  as  different  from 
ordinary  men. 

The  ride  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Sacra- 
mento was  across  dreary  desert  wastes,  the 
monotonj'  broken  only  by  an  occasional 
humerous  experience,  concert  parties  visit- 
ing from  one  car  to  another,  and  glimpses  of 
widely  separated  groups  of  squalid  mud 
and  board  buildings  called,  by  courtesy, 
towns.  In  one  of  these,  to  our  infinite  sur- 
prise, we  were  told  that  a  business  school 
(of  course  it  was  a  "  college "  there)  was 
maintained  during  several  months  of  the 
year,  that  they  had  a  splendid  school  sys- 
tem, fine  water,  a  great  deal  of  business, 
and  —  well,  we  listened  for  the  rattle  of 
the  street  cars  and  the  cry  of  the  newsboys, 
and,  suddenly  remembering  that  we  were 
yet  in  the  midst  of  the  alkali  deserts  of 
northern  Nevada,  a  state  whose  entire  popu- 
lation by  the  last  census,  is  less  than  5O,(XI0, 
we  asked  for  the  population  of  the  city  and 
were  cheerfully  told  that  it  was  six  hun- 
dred. We  strode  from  the  canvas  lunch 
tent  with  a  great  desire  to  meet  the  genius 
who  could  successfully  conduct  a  business 
school  in  that  oasis  of  the  desert. 

We  walked  into  Mr.  E.  C.  Atkinson's  yard 
in  Sacramento,  in  time  to  receive  an  invita- 
tion to  step  into  the  basement,  and  sample 
some  of  his  peaches.    The  occasion  is  not  to 


be  described  here,  but,  with  boxes  and  tubs 
full  of  peaches  standing  about,  it  may  be 
imagined  that  we  thought  of  our  absent 
Eastern  friends,  with  profound  pity.  Mr. 
Atkinson  is  one  of  the  pioneers  in  commer- 
cial training,  on  the  coast,  and  it  was  a  rare 
pleasure  to  visit  with  him,  recalling  men 
whom  we  each  knew.  He  is  conducting  a 
good  school,  has  a  charming  home,  and  is 
in  possession  of  enough  of  the  physical  re- 
sults of  his  labor  to  keep  him  comfortable 
in  tlie  afternoon  of  life.  It  was  with  regret 
that  we  said  "Goodl)ye"  to  Mr.  Atkinson. 
Perhaps  we  shall  continue  this  record  of 
"Impressions  by  the  Way"  in  our  next. 


methods  in  Business  Jlritbmetic 

BY    WALLACE    H.    WUIGAM,   CHlC.\GO,    ILL. 

Business  Arithmetic  is  the  apjilicition  of 
arithmetical  processess  to  the  affairs  of 
business. 

In  Primary  Arithmetic  the  student  is 
supposed  to  possess  or  to  acc[uire  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamental  operations  an^l 
their  applications.  In  Business  Arithmetic 
he  must  not  only  know  the  principles  and 
make  the  proper  applications,  but  the  result 
must  be  correct.  We  must  in  Business 
Arithmetic  lay  great  emphasis  on  accuracy. 
In  fact,  accuracy  is  a  foundation  stone  of  no 
little  importance  in  all  that  relates  to  figures. 
Probably  if  the  arithmetical  progress  of  tlie 
student  had  been  properly  guaged  as  he 
advanced,  in  proportion  to  development, 
with  the  proper  emphasis  on  accuracy,  the 
latter  would  need  no  special  attention. 
However,  we  are  talking  of  conditions  as 
they  exist  and  not  of  what  they  might  have 
been. 

"a  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile." 

It  should  be  forcibly  and  continually  im- 
pressed on  students  that  anything  short  of 
the  correct  result  is  a  failure.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  business  man,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  75  per  cent,  accuracy.  The 
work  in  ((uestion  is  either  correct  or  incor- 
rect. There  are  no  degrees  of  accuracy. 
90%'  is  not  good.  'Jo%  is  not  e.\cellent. 
They  are  both  failures.     100",,'  is  good. 

There  is  no  arithmetical  work  that  so 
tends  to  produce  accuracy  as  thorough  and 
frequent  drills  on  the  fundamental  opera- 
tions. The  subjects  of  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division  do  not  com- 
monly receive  sufficient  attention  :  here  a 
conflict  of  the  mind  as  to  proper  application 
of  princijile  is  not  present.  The  mind  is 
concentrated  on  the  result.  Freiiuent  oral 
drills  should  be  interpersed  at  all  stages. 
The  work  must  be  varied  ;  uMmotonv  is  not 
conducive  to  the  best  results.  The  iiiind  is 
concentr.ated  on  the  result.  Interest  must 
be  aroused  if  the  work  is  to  be  lasting.  The 
work  should  have  a  imrpose  to  the  student. 
Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  writing 
the  figures,  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  stop  in  any  of  the  computations  to  decide 
on  the  identity  of  a  figure.  Figures  most 
frequently  mistaken  for  each  other  are 
3  for  .5,  7  for  1,  9  for  7,  6  for  0. 

rapid   adding   is   rapid   reading. 

Spelling  and  reading  are  not  confined  to 
text-books  on  those  subjects.  They  are  in- 
dispensible  factors  of  intelligent  work  in 
arithmetic.  Thus  the  student  may  call  the 
letters  of  each  word,  resorting  to  the  A-B-C 
method  of  reading,  or  he  may  recognize  the 
word,  or  eveu  a  sentence,  by  sight  as  a  unit  ; 
likewise  in  arithmetic,  in  adding  a  column 


of  figures,  the  student  mubt  recognize  com- 
binations, which  are  analoguous  to  words, 
in  reading.  Thorough  drill  should  be  ex- 
ercised in  the  simple  combinalions.  They 
are  generally  known  as  the  4-')  simple 
combinations.  Combinations  may  be  .arranged 
like  the  fidlowing,  (to  be  added  in  pairs 
vertically)  the  sums  of  which  are  to  be  called 
off  rapidly  by  the  student  : 

444382. 5  4. 5  3, S  963 
7  II  9  6  4  ()  3  7  2  (i  2  1  2  .5 

^  He  should  not  pause  at  each  combination. 
The  result  should  be  pronounced  as  soon  as 
the  numbers  are  seen.  Practice,  until  a 
column  or  line  of  combinations  can  be  called 
i^ff  as  rapidly  as  a  single  line  of  figures. 
One  can  pronounce,  say  ten  words  of  (me 
syllable  each,  as  quickly  as  he  can  pronounce 
any  ten  separate  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
Time  the  student  to  see  whether  he  is  in- 
creasing in  speed. 

In  order  to  acquire  the  proper  degree  of 
speed,  practice  should  be  had  by  siiuplv  in- 
creasing each  total  by  the  next  number ; 
that  is,  in  adding,  say,  4,  7,  (i,  S,  '),  4,  the 
student  should  not  be  allowed  to  say  4  and  7 
are  11,  and  (i  are  17,  but  should  name  the 
results  11,  17,  25,  30,  and  so  on.  Do  not 
altempt  complex  combinations  until  simple 
addition  is  both  rapid  and  accurate.  Then 
combinalions  may  be  picked  up  here  and 
there  in  the  column.  It  is  not  a  good  plan 
at  tlie  beginning,  to  attempt  combinations  of 
such  figures  at  7  and  9,  or  fi  and  9. 

For  some  time  combinations  are  best — ^not 
exceeding  10  or  12 — which  can  very  readily 
be  added  to  the  previous  total. 

Many  expedients  should  be  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  enthusiasm  and 
interest.  Each  teacher  should  be  able  to 
devise  all  the  necessary  changes  thai  liis 
class  should  have.  No'  set  rule  can  be  es- 
tablished.   Classes,  as  well  as  persons,  differ. 

BRING     OUT     THE     RELATION    OF     SUBJECTS 

In  developing  the  subject  of  Arithmetic, 
do  not  treat  each  of  the  different,  depart- 
ments which  are  given  in  many  of  our 
arithmetics,  as  separate  and  unrelated  sub- 
jects. The  best  teachers  of  arithmetic  at 
the  jiresent  time,  are  not  separating  these 
subjects.  When  fundamentals  are  being 
taught,  some  idea  of  commou  fractions  is 
also  brought  into  use.  Then,  as  a  knowl- 
edge of  common  fractions  is  acquired,  some 
of   the  simpler  decimals  may  be  introduced. 

Percentage  is  closely  allied  to  decimals 
and  should  not  be  ]mt  off  until  the  subject 
of  decimals  is  entirely  finished.  A  subject 
in  which  a  class  seems  very  proficient  at  the 
time  of  finishing  it,  will  need  reviewing 
from  time  to  ti.ne.  There  is  nothing  new^ 
to  learn  in  percentage,  after  having  mas- 
tered the  principles  laid  down  in  common 
fractions  and  decimals.  It  is  simply  the 
ap|ilicatioii  cf  old  principles  to  new  'facts. 
To  solve  percentage  problems  on  the  com- 
mon fraction  basis  is  an  excellent  drill. 
When  taking  up  a  subject,  a  problem  should 
be  discussed  and  solved  to  show  all  its 
possibilities.  'I'hat  is,  exhaust  the  seijuence 
before  attempting  a  new  case.  If  two  num- 
bers added  together  give  a  certain  result,  it 
is  no  difficult  feat  for  the  student,  having 
the  total  given  and  (me  of  the  numbers,  to 
find  the  otlier.  He  will  get  a  better;  knowl- 
edge of  the  subjects  by  associating  addition 
and  subtraction  as  he  advances.  Likewise 
in  percentage.  He  should  not  be  kept  on 
the  first  case,  as  is  ordinarily  done,  until  he 
is  tired  of  that  section:  then  be  given  the 
next  in  like  manner.  Review  previous 
work  that  is  related  to  the  subject  or  divis- 
ion in  hand. 
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THE   SIMPLICITY   OF   PERL'ENTAGE 

It  is  known  that  |,  %,  or  J  of  a  thing  or 
quantity  equals  the  whole  of  it.  It  is  to  be 
known  "that  lOOo,  a  new  (crm,  also  re|>re- 
sents  the  whole  of  a  thing  or  iiiiantily. 
Therefore  I,  i,  or  ^  of  a  thius  or  qiiantily 
each  eqaal  100%  of  it. 

If  1  =  100%,  i  =  oO;!-„'. 

If  1  =  100%,  X  =33J%. 

One  fourth  of  a  thing  or  quantity  is 
formed  by  getting  one  of  the  four  equal 
parts  into  which  it  may  -be  divided;  like- 
wise, 25%  of  it  is  equal  to  j  of  it.  Review 
and  apjily  partitive  fractions. 

ILLUSTRATION 

1.  20%  of  i^To  is  — .  $75  is  20%  of  — . 
$75  is  —  %  of  $.300. 

2.  25%  of  $200  is  — .  $200  is  25%  of  — . 
$.50  is  —  %  of  $1 ,000. 

1.  A  has  $300,  B  has  20",,  as  much; 
How  much  has  he? 

2.  B  has  $1-50  whicli  is  20%  as  much  as 
A  has.     How  much  has  A  ? 

3.  B  has  $300;  A  has  $150.  What  jier 
cent,  is  A's  money  of  H's.  What  per  lent. 
is  B's  money  of  A's? 

THE   UISLIPLINAKV    VALUK   OF 
MEASUREMENTS 

There  is  no  better  work  in  arithmetic  for 
the  development  of  students,  than  is  fur- 
nished in  measurements.  The  student  must 
recognize  lines,  surfaces,  and  solids.  De- 
velop the  relationship  of  line  to  line,  as 
feet  to  yards,  rods,  miles,  etc.,  surface  to 
surface,"  solid  to  solid.  As  soon  as  he 
recognizes  the  value  of  lines,  locate  a  certain 
length,  and  while  measuring  be  comparing 
with  the  length  of  the  school  room,  or  the 
school  yard.  In  considering  surface  meas- 
urements, the  student  should  be  asked  to 
find  the  surfaces  of  many  objects,  with 
which  he  has  a  fair  acquaintance,  of  dif- 
ferent sized  cubes,  finding  length  and 
width  of  piece  of  pa|)er  to  cover  cubes, 
amount  of  surface  that  could  be  covered  by 
leaves  of  arithmetic,  etc.  Make  use  of 
measurement  problems  in  percentage  and  ils 
apjdications. 

EDUCATE   THE   SENSE    OF   PROPORTION 

Construction  problems  that  are  so  devised, 
call  for  a  close  applicatiim  of  known  prin- 
ciples. The  school  house  and  school  yard 
will  furnish  many  valuable  problems  in 
surface  measureaients.  After  plain  sur- 
faces can  be  handled  readily,  make  allow- 
ances for  all  of  the  jogs  and  irregular  points 
in  the  surfaces  of  these.  In  finding  the 
surface  of  a  room,  let  all  openings  be  ex- 
cluded. It  will  give  a  great  opportunity  f(]r 
measuring.  I^roblems  that  require  some 
imagination  and  general  knowledge  on  the 
jiart  of  the  pupil,  are  also  of  great  value  ; 
as,  sav  :  A  farmer  came  to  town  this  morn- 
ing with  a  load  of  wheat.  What  is  the 
value  of  the  wheat?  This  will  call  for  con- 
siderable thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 
He  will  want  to  know  how  many  horses 
were  hitched  to  the  wagon.  He  will  have 
to  take  into  consideration,  the  roads,  in 
order  to  determine  how  much  the  lo.-id 
weighed.  Then  he  will  have  to  find  the 
market  jirice  of  the  commodity  for  sale. 
Such  problems  will,  of  course,  bring  out 
many  results  by  the  class.  It  will  afford, 
however,  an  excellent  oiqiortunity  for  them 
to  compare  notes,  to  note  their  powers  of 
observation,  and  see  which  one  is  the  most 
reasonable,  and  which  are  incorrect.  Such 
problems   are  interesting.     You    will    find 


that  your  students  will  hand  in  many  redic- 
ulous  results  after  doing  such  work. 

THEORY    AND    PRACTICE    IN  BANK  DISCOUNT 

When  the  subject  of  bank  discount  is 
taken  up,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  discuss 
the  commercial  law  of  the  note,  in  its 
various  phases.  Nothing  better  can  be  had 
than  to  have  a  number  of  notes  written  up, 
dated  some  time  in  the  past,  that  will 
mature  in  s(une  future  time.  Teachers  who 
have  carried  their  classes  successfully 
through  interest,  discount,  and  partial  pay- 
ments, will  be  surprise<l  at  the  inability  of 
their  students  to  make  the  application  from 
the  book  to  the  actual  note  in  (juesiion. 
Many  of  them  will  be  unable  to  take  even 
the  first  step.  They  have  not  bee&  taught 
to  make  the  applica"tion.  They  are  used  to 
the  problem  as  it  is  stated  in  arithmetics. 
They  have  been  taught  to  figure,  but  not  to 
appreciate  the  practical  value  of  the  subject. 


Report  of  Business  Department 

national  Educational 

nssociation 


The  fourth  decade  of  the  X.  E.  A.  is  just 
completed,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
comes  with  the  undoubted  assurance  that 
Commercial  Education  has  been  stamped 
with  the  approval  of  our  leading  educators. 
A  few  years  ago  the  Business  Department 
of  the  N.  E.  A.  was  tolerated:  today  it  is 
considered  one  of  the  strongest  sections  of 
the  organization. 

From  the  first  conference  of  Commercial 
teachers  on  Wednesday  afternoon  to  the 
close  of  the  convention  the  greatest  enthusi- 
asm was  manifested  not  only  by  old  com- 
mercial school  men  but  by  educators  in 
every  department  who  wished  to  learn  the 
purpose  i>f  this  new  section. 

"The  Coiiimercial  Study  Conference"  on 
Wednesdav  afternoon  was  led  by  Thomas 
H.  H.  Knight,  of  the  Girls'  High  School, 
Boston,  M:iss.  Commercial  teachers  were 
present  froju  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
following  out  the  suggestions  of  the  leader 
expressed  themselves  freely  on  the  subject 
under  consideration. 


not  only  enable  them  to  become  good  clerks, 
but  thorough  organizers  aud  eflicient  man- 
agers of  business.  This  will  only  be  pro- 
curable when  the  public  school  offers  a  thor- 
ough training  along  commercial  lines. 

Mr.  Crissy  was  followed  by  Supt.  Davis 
of  the  Was'hington  Schools.  He  outlined 
his  ideal  course  of  study  and  spoke  in  part 
as  follows  :  "  The  Commercial  Department 
of  the  High  School  will  never  be  a  complete 
success,  so  long  as  it  is  taught  in  connection 
with  the  literary  department.  Very  few 
teachers  of  literary  subjects  realize  the  iiu-  • 
portance  of  commercial  education  and  sys- 
tematically belittle  that  course.  Under  such 
conditions  the  pupils  and  teachers  of  these 
departments  feel  a  sense  of  humiliation  and 
the  spirit  of  interest  so  necessary  to  success 
is  never  developed. 

Mr.  Davis  struck  the  keynote  of  the  fail- 
ure of  Commercial  Departments.  In  spite 
of  the  boasted  "broad  minded  spirit"  of 
college  trained  literary  teachers  they  have 
been  luuch  inclined  to  ridicule  the  "bread 
and  butter  subjects"  while  clinging  with 
fanatical  determination  to  their  mediaeval 
ideas  of  the  aims  of  education.  Happily 
o-reat  changes  are  occurring,  common  sense 
?s  loastering  prejudice,  and  "  that  training 
which  best  adapts  a  man  to  his  environ- 
ment" is  being  accepted  as  the  true  educa- 
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Mr.  I.  <>.  Crissy,  Slate  Inspector  of  Busi- 
ness Schools  in  New  York,  spoke  first  upon 
the  following  lines:  Public  Commercial 
Education  must  have,  as  a  foundation,  a 
broad  preliminary  training.  The  old-style, 
so  called.  Business  College,  with  its  curri- 
culum of  purely  technical  branches  has  its 
place,  and  furnishes  education  for  a  large 
class  which  cannot  be  reached  in  any  other 
manner.  The  time  is  at  hand,  however, 
when  the  great  mass  of  our  public  school 
children   must   have  the   training  that  will 


W.  E.  DOCiqETT. 

Mr.  Davis  suggested  a  large  number  of 
culture  subjects  as  a  fitting  foundation  for 
the  purely  busine'ss  branches.  His  remarks 
called  forth  a  sharp  discussion  as  to  just 
what  branches  should  be  included  in  a 
purely  commercial  course.  Some  of  the 
more  radical  teachers  maintaining  that  few 
culture  subjects  were  required,  others  con- 
tending, with  equal  earnestness,  that  at 
least  Algebra,  Geometry,  Economic  History, 
and  one  or  two  modern  languages  should  be 
taught.  All  united  in  the  belief  that  the 
commercial  department  will  command 
higher  respect  as  its  teachers  stand  for 
higher  work  and  secure  better  results. 

THURSDVY,   JULY    11. 

The  regular  sessions  of  the  Business  De- 
partment were  begun  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Detroit  Business  University.  The  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Wm.  E.  Doggett,  Commercial 
High  .School.  Brooklyn,  delivered  his  ad- 
dress. Mr.  Doggett  always  has  sound  ideas 
upon  coiinuercial  educati<m  and  upon  the 
value  of  association  meetings.  He  sug- 
gested, among  other  things,  that  the  pro- 
gram of  the  department  should  be  of  a  more 
connected  nature,  that  it  might  be  well  to 
devote  whole  sessions  to  the  discussion  of 
some  one  ipiestion,  vital  to  the  interests  of 
this  department.  That  a  committee  should 
be  ajipointed  to  investigate  and  report  on  the 
various  phases  of  such  a  subject,  and  that 
this  committee  should  be  made  up  of  prac- 
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tical  commercial  men  in  close  touch  and 
syiupatby  with  business  education. 

Mr.  I.  t)  Crissy  followed  with  a  carefully 
prepared  paper  on  "  What  constitutes  a 
Business  Education."  Among  other  things 
he  said  :  Business  education  means,  in  a 
broad  sense,  any  and  all  education  tliat  will 
aid  one  in  business,  either  in  the  matter  of 
planning  and  transacting  it  or  in  the  matter 
of  recording  it  after  it  is  done.  Business 
Education,  therefore,  includes  everything 
that  adds  to  its  possessor's  stock  of  knowl- 
edge, stimulates  its  faculties  or  increases  liis 
thought  power.  While  some  one  "  prodigy 
or  genius"  may  have  been  successful  in  busi- 
ness without  a  commercial  training  others 
must  not  feel  that  they,  too,  will  succeed 
without  special  preparation.  He  designates 
Business  College  training  as  ungraded  and 
adds  words  of  praise  for  the  work  done  by 
such  schools  while  pointing  out  tlieir  weak 
point  as  follows :  The  weak  spot  in  the 
Business  College  plan  has  been  the  atteiupt 
to  build  a  reliable  superstructure  of  special 
business  training  without  any  adeijuate 
foundation  of  preliminary  general  educa- 
tion. Continuing  he  outlines  our  progress 
in  the  establishing  of  commercial  schools 
from  the  report  of  Prof.  .James  to  date. 
The  high  school  commercial  course  is  not  to 
be  dominated  by  the  technical  business  sub- 
jects ;  but  the  studies  that  best  make  for 
culture  and  development  of  faculty  will  be 
of  first  importance.  The  commercial  sub- 
jects are  to  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the 
last  two  years  of  the  course. 

A  resume  of  the  work  of  various  higher 
schools  and  universities  was  given  in  which 
special  praise  is  accorded  the  School  of 
Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  of  New 
York  University  for  its  course  in  higher 
accounting,  Mr.  Crissy  considering  this  to 
be  superior  to  any  other  similar  course 
ottered  in  the  world.  The  more  education 
a  boy  has  the  better  book-keeper  he  will  be, 
hence  anyone  should  secure  as  good  a  gen- 
eral oducation  as  possible. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Seymour,  Spiingfield,  Mass., 
discussed  Mr.  Crissy's  paper,  saying  :  We 
all  believe  in  a  broad,  liberal  education 
along  Commercial  lines,  one  including  the 
essentials,  and  in  addition  the  studies  that 
increase  information,  culture  and  power  of 
thought. 

Business  school  weakness  consists  in  re- 
ceiving pupils  having  poor  preliminary 
training,  while  high  schools  are  sometimes 
said  to  give  too  ujany  studies  which  are  in 
the  nature  of  luxuries.  Mr.  Seymour  made 
a  strong  plea  for  the  pupil  unable  to  take  a 
four-year  course,  and  for  thoroughness  in 
work  done  in  jiractical  subjects.  He  also 
favors  both  a  two  and  four-year  course  in 
the  Coumiercial  High  Schools  in  order  that 
the  many  who  canuot  continue  four  years 
may  have  a  well  rounded  course  so  far  as 
they  have  gone. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Mr.  T. 
W.  Bookmyer,  Sandusky,  Ohio.  Business 
education  cannot  be  described,  limited  nor 
encompassed  by  meets  and  bounds.  It  is 
udiversal  in  its  scope  as  to  its  beginning  and 
ending.  In  it  the  philosophical  and  cul- 
tural are  both  incidental  and  secondary  to 
the  practical.  The  American  Business  Col- 
leges supply  the  demand  of  the  people  for 
schools  which  afford  the  opportunity  of 
doing  something  definite  in  a  short  time  .and 
with  the  purpose  of  securing  and  holding  a 
position. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  recently 
come  into  more  popular  notice  through  the 
high  standard  taken  by  its  students  in 
athletics,  and  in  the  scholastic  line,  for 
one   reason,    because    of   having   opened    a 


"  School  of  Commerce."  Wm.  A.  Scott, 
Ph.  D.,  Director  of  this  school,  read  a 
paper  upon  "  The  Education  and  Training 
of  Commercial  Teachers,"  which  gave  evi- 
dence of  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
subject.  This  paper  was  received  with  the 
closest  attention.  He  began  with  a  precise 
definition  of  the  meaning  of  the  terju  Com- 
mercial teacher.  It  applies  only  to  those 
persons  who  give  instruction  in  the  technical 
subjects  necessary  for  the  training  of  young 
men  and  women  for  the  business  of  com- 
merce strictly  so-called.  Commerce  is  or- 
dinarily contrasted  with  Agriculture  and 
Manufactures,  yet  the  business  side  of  these 
pursuits  is  quite  as  prominent  as  any  other. 
It  also  includes  many  highly  specialized 
branches  of  industry,  such  as  transportation, 
wholesaling,  jobbing,  retailing,  banking, 
stock  and  produce  dealing,  as  well  as  the 
agents  of  the  United  States  in  its  commer- 
cial relations  with  other  countries,  that  is, 
consuls. 

The  work  of  the  teacher  whose  special 
training  we  have  under  consideration,  there- 
fore, is  to  train  young  men  and  women  for 
the  work  of  such  highly  specialized  indus- 
tries as  transpcutation  in  its  numerous 
branches,  the  varied  forms  of  the  mercantile 
industries,  banking,  produce  and  stock  ex- 
change brokerage,  the  Consular  Service,  and 
the  various  commercial  processes  involved  in 
every  branch  of  business. 
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Experience  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  completion  of  a 
commercial  education,  there  is  much  needed 
also  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  business 
concern.  Business  training,  we  will  say, 
is  then  the  preparation  for  actual  business, 
and   does  not  claim  to  be  complete  in  itself. 

Under  the  following  heads  we  may  in- 
clude the  most  important  subjects  which 
must  constitute  the  purely  technical  side  of 
the  curricula  of  commercial  schools,  namely  : 
Book-keeping  and  Accounting,  Corresjiond- 
ence,  Commercial  Law  and  Business  Prac- 
tice, Money  and  Banking,  Corporation  Fi- 
nance and  Securities,  Transportation,  In- 
surance, Private  Administration,  Commer- 
cial (4eography,  Technology  and  Economic 
History. 

Business  teachers  are,  or  should  be,  mas- 
ters of  their  subjects,  and  furthermore  teach 
them  with  an  eye  single  to  the  training  of 
young  men  and  women  for  the  conduct  of 
actual  business  enterprises.  Their  instruc- 
tion, therefore,  must  be  technical,  practical 
and  efficient.  They  must  possess  the  ability 
to  teach,  for  without  it  only  imperfect  re- 
sults will  be  obtained. 

Training  of  at  least  four  sorts  is  necessary 
in  a  commercial  education  : 

I.  A  general  all  round  education,  such 
as  gives  a  person  command  of  all  his  powers. 


intellectual,  physical  and  moral,  and  eipiips 
him  with  the  tools  of  his  profession. 

II.  Special  training  in  the  subject  to  be 
taught. 

III.  Business  experience.  The  teacher 
must  know  what  the  problems  of  business 
life  are,  in  order  to  give  his  pupils  the 
requisite  training. 

IV.  Pedagogical  training. 

Dr.  Scott  outlined  a  plan  of  securing  the 
necessary  equipment  for  teaching  business 
subjects,  and  mentioned  the  work  of  various 
colleges  and  universities,  especially  the 
Uuiversity  of  Wisconsin. 

Parke  Schoch,  A.  M.,  Director  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Finance,  Drexel 
Institute,  Philadelphia,  discussed  the  paper 
read  by  Dr.  Scott ;  below  are  some  thoughts 
from  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Schoch  distinguished  between  the 
work  done  by  business  colleges  and  the  real 
business  education.  The  ideal  business 
training  would  leave  the  young  man  in  pos- 
session of  a  well  rounded  intellect,  and  of  a 
preparation  for  his  business  as  broad  and 
sound  as  that  furnished  his  brother  by 
the  liberal  arts  course  for  entrance  upon  a 
professional  career. 

Passing  from  this  phase  of  the  subject 
Mr.  Schock  treated  the  subject  under  five 
sub-topics.  These  were  well  presented:  in 
fact,  in  reporting  this  paper,  as  most  of 
those  read,  it  was  difficult  to  decide  what  to 
omit,  as  they  were  of  such  an  extremely  high 
order. 

1.  The  condition  of  commercial  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  today  as  a  gauge 
for  the  need  of  specially  trained  teachers. 

2.  To  what  extent  has  the  need  for  this 
class  of  teachers  been  met,  and  through 
what  channels? 

3.  What  constitutes  an  adequate  educa- 
tion and  training  for  the  commercial 
teacher  ' 

4.  What  kinds  of  institutions  are  best 
equipped  to  furnish  this  training,  and  what 
suggestions  can  be  made  for  an  enlargement 
and  betterment  of  the  facilities? 

5.  What  are  the  opportunities  and  re- 
wards which  commercial  teaching  holds  out 
to  those  who  contemplate  entering  upon 
this  field  of  educational  work  ? 

FttlDAY    AFTERNOON,  JULY    12. 

Myron  T.  Scudder,  Principal  State 
Normal  School,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  read  an 
excellent  paper  on  '"The  Duty  of  the 
Public  School  vSystem  with  respect  to  Busi- 
ness Training." 

No  educational  subject  is  more  prominent 
before  the  public  today  than  this  one  of 
business  training.  Everywhere  school 
boards,  boards  of  trade,  schools,  colleges  and 
universities  are  discussing  ways  and  means 
of  providing  thorough,  liberal  b.  siness  ed- 
ucation. 

It  has  been  assumed  in  America  that  suc- 
cess in  business  depends  upon  n.atural 
sagacity  and  force,  but  in  Europe  they  have 
learned  that  the  man  of  business  needs 
education  quite  as  much  as  the  man  in  the 
arts  or  professions. 

The  Germans  first  attacked  this  problem, 
and  with  their  usual  directness  have  estab- 
lished some  of  the  best  commercial  schools 
in  the  world.  The  result  has  been  shown  in 
the  great  strides  of  German  commerce. 

The  German  youth  lead  others  in  business 
pursuits  because  they  are  so  thoroughly  pre- 
pared for  their  life's  work.  It  must  be  our 
aim  to  furnish  equally  good  or  better  courses 
of  study  in  this  country. 

An  interesting  part  of  this  paper  was  the 
description  of  qualifications  desired  in  office 
assistants  as  evinced  by  the  want  ads,  and 
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replies  of  business  men  to  the  following 
question  :  "  In  what  respect  do  you  find  the 
young  people  who  come  to  you  for  employ- 
ment deficient." 

Almost  any  boy  in  almost  any  school  is 
more  than  likely  to  be  a  slovenly  penman, 
an  unreliable  speller,  a  poor  reader,  unable 
to  compose  a  creditable  letter,  and  you  can- 
not be  certain  that  he  can  add,  substract, 
multiply  and  divide  with  even  fair  accuracy 
to  say  nothing  of  rapidity.  His  attitude  to- 
ward the  world  and  his  disposition  towards 
work  is  not  likely  to  be  as  helpful,  cheery 
and  willing  as  we  could  wish.  Further  than 
this,  if  he  should  go  through  the  high  school 
or  even  college,  he  would  be  but  litttle,  if 
any,  better  in  respect  to  the  simple  essen- 
tials of  a  business  education.  Yet  if  the 
same  boy  after  leaving  the  seventh  or  eighth 
grade,  or  completing  grammar  school,  should 
enter  a  reputable  business  college  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  he  would  couie  out  in  six 
months  or  a  year  a  good  penman,  a  fair  spell- 
er, reliable  in  fundamental  rules,  and  ac- 
quainted with  business  forms,  besides  hav- 
ing picked  up  some  knowledge  of  book-keep- 
ing, shorthand  and  typewriting.  Is  there 
not  something  we  public  school  people  can 
learn  from  the  business  colleges  ?  What  is 
the  secret  of  their  success  ?  It  is  devoting 
nearly  all  the  time  for  six  months  to  three 
or  four  essentials  instead  of  diffusing  atten- 
tion by  ]iursuing  a  large  number  of  subjects 
at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Scudder,  however,  favors  ethical  in- 
struction, nature  studies  and  sociology,  be- 
sides the  elementary  necessary  subjects. 
This  he  says  is  the  old  call  for  more  subjects 
in  the  curriculum  with  no  let-up  on  the 
thoroughness  of  the  work. 

There  must  be  more  snap  and  go  in  the 
teacher's  work,  less  carrying  out  of  some 
patented  method. 

The  useless  following  of  methods  when 
direct  ajiproach  to  the  subject  is  better, 
wastes  much  valuable  time.  "  Sugar  coating" 
the  lessons  and  "  jollying  pui)ils  along  "  has 
but  a  limited  place  in  Mr.  Scudder's  idea  of 
the  model  school.  He  considers  that  much 
waste  of  time  results  from  the  beginning  of 
subjects  at  the  wrong  stage  of  cerebral  de- 
velopment. 

Below  is  given  a  suggestive  three  years 
commercial  course,  without  foreign  langu- 
ages, which  is  interesting  from  the  fact  that 
it  represents  the  consensus  of  opinion  of 
hundreds  of  business  and  professional  men 
in  New  Haven. 

FIRST   YEAR 

English  (literature  ;  composition  ;  gram- 
mar ;  rhetoric)  (4). 

History  (with  special  reference  to  the  de- 
velopment of  industries,  trade  and  com- 
merce)   (3). 

Algebra  (5). 

Physical  Geography   (3). 

Book-keeping  ;  commercial  arithmetic  (T)) 

Drawing  (1). 

Stenography  may  be  taken  as  an  addition- 
al subject  in  the  first  year  by  pupils  whose 


work  in  every  other   study  is  entirely  satis- 
factory. 

MIDDLE    YEAR 

English  (literature  ;  composition  ;  gram- 
mar :  rhetoric)   (4). 

Geometry    (4). 

Modern  History  (3). 

Business  Practice  |4). 

Commercial  Geography   (1). 

Chemistry  and  physics  (half  vear  of  each) 
(5). 

ELECTIVE 

Typewriting  and  Stenography  (5)  may  be 
taken  only  by  those  whose  standing  in  all 
other  studies  is  good. 

SENIOR    YEAR 
English    (literature  ;  composition  ;  gram- 
mar :  rhetoric)   (4). 
Business  Practice  (2). 
Physics  or  Chemistry  (5). 
U.  S.  History  and  civil  governaient  (4) 
Commercial  Law,  20  lessons. 
Political  Economy,  30  lessons. 
Social  Science,  30  lessons. 

ELECTIVE 

Typewriting  and  Stenography  (S). 

Since  making  up  this  course  Mr.  Scudder 
has  decided  that  Shorthand  and  Typewrit- 
ing should  be  compulsory,  because  tending 
to  quicken  thought,  save  time,  improve 
spelling  and  promote  the  power  to  read  well- 
He  also  desires  the  "true  education  —  the 
education  that  exalts  the  soul  above  all 
material  things,"  the  humanizing  and  civil- 
izing influences. 
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MR.  J.  F.  BARNHART. 


NK.  HENKV  BKOWN. 

Mr.  Henry  Brown,  Rock  Island,  Illinois, 
discussed  this  paper  briefly  but  pointedly. 
Especially  does  he  believe  that  the  high 
schools  do  not  furnish  such  a  course  as  will 
induce  boys  to  continue  and  graduate  in  evi- 
dence of  which  he  cited  the  great  disparity 
in  the  number  of  graduates  of  the  two  sexes, 
girls  exceeding  boys  in  the  proportion  of 
three  to  one. 

The  well  worn  subject  of  penmanship  was 
interestingly  presented  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Barn- 
hart,  Supervisor  of  Writing,  P.  S.,  Akron, 
Ohio. 

The  public  schools  realize  the  necessity  of 
teaching  writing  and  are  now  devoting  atten- 
tion to  this  subject.  The  first  requisite  of  a 
commercial  education  as  tested  by  demands 
of  the  business  public,  is  legible  handwrit- 
ing. There  has  been  too  much  of  a  tendency 
to  cut  down  the  time  devoted  to  this  subject 
and  even  yet  in  some  of  the  high  schools 
which  lead  in  other  respects  it  is  neglected. 

One  of  Mr.  Barnhart's  criticisms  of  the 
average  high  school  teacher  is   that,  while 


?IP.  F.  F.  MUSRITSH. 

he  would  not  allow  a  mispronounced  word  nor 
an  error  in  spelling,  yet  thinks  it  beneath 
his  dignity  to  insist  upon  correct  and  busi- 
ness like  penmanship.  He  excuses  himself 
by  .saying  that  it  is  not  his  business  to  teach 
writing,  but  he  should  be  forcibly  reminded 
that  it  certainly  is  not  his  business  to  un- 
teach  loriting  or  anything  else  taught  in  the 
grades  Since  grade  teachers  are  not  will- 
ing in  most  cases  to  teach  writing,  and  in 
more  cases  incapable,  it  follows  that  special 
teachers  or  supervisors  of  writing  must  be 
employed. 

Mr.  F.  F.  Musrush,  Lakewood  (Ohio) 
Schools  also  read  a  paper  upon  the  subject 
of  writing,  discussing  the  subject  from  some- 
what the  same  standpoint  as  Mr.  Barnhart. 
He  believes  that  not  so  much  depends  upon 
the  style  of  writing  as  upon  the  manner  of 
presentation. 

Any  child  possessing  a  fair  degree  of  in- 
telligence and  perseverance  may  learn  to 
write  well.  He  favors  teaching  vertical 
writing  during  the  primary  school  course. 
Practice  drills  should  be  taken  up  in  the 
lifth  year. 

( 'opy  hooks  are  a  needless  expense  ia 
many  schools,  besides  tending  to  discourage- 
pupils  because  of  the  absolute  accuracy  of 
the  forms. 

Grade  teachers  are  inclined  to  neglect, 
writing,  hut  can  we  blame  them  when  we  re- 
flect upon  the  stupendous  amount  of  work 
rei|uired  of  children  for  which  the  grade 
teacher  is  responsible.  In  this,  as  in  other 
subjects,  we  must  work  in  order  to  secure 
results. 

A  pleasing  break  in  the  program  came 
when  Mr.  Theodor  Franc  Lake,  Commer- 
cial High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  describ- 
ed and  illustrated  the  use  of  the  phonograph 
in  teaching  shorthand. 

In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  American 
progress  educators  may  well  take  advantage 
of  any  mechanical  aids.  Up  to  a  short  time 
ago,  however,  the  sentiment  has  been  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  time  honored 
ferule,  the  teacher's  profession  has  not  been 
oi)en  to  mechanical  invasion.  There  are 
"  machines  "  in  the  profession  but  we  at- 
tribute them  to  Divine  oversight  rather  than 
to  human  ingenuity. 

The  largest  school  of  correspondence  in 
this  country  has  taken  up  the  use  of  the 
phonograph  in  teaching  languages. 

The  use  of  the  phonograph  in  the  Brook- 
lyn Commercial  High  School  was  a  neces- 
sary step,  as  several  hundred  boys  must  re- 
cite daily  in  shorthand  with  forty-tive  minute 
periods. 

Mr.  Lake  divided  shorthand  study  into 
three  periods  :  accjuiring  principles,  vocabu- 
lary period  and  the  dictation  period.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  early  dictation  work  all 
the  teacher's  attention  would  best  be  devoted 
to  individual  instruction,  but  what  shall  do 
the  purely  mechanical  work  of  dictating  ? 
The  phcmograph  to  the  rescue. 

The  machine  relieves  you  of  an  immense 
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amount  of  purely  mechanical  work,  and  you 
are  at  liberty  to  pass  among  your  students 
and  bestow  such  individual  instruction  or 
assistance  as  they  may  need.  The  speed  may 
be  easily  regulated,  and  still  more  important 
your  dictation  is  uniform.  No  hesitating 
after  difficult  words  with  its  tendency  to 
cultivate  a  halting  style,  but  dictation  as  it 
will  be  given  in  business  which  teaches  the 
pupil  self  reliance  and  quickness  of  thought. 

Mr.  Lake  then  turned  on  the  phonograph, 
illustrating  a  lesson  in  dictation.  He  gave 
an  outline  of  instruction  for  a  sh<»rthand 
lesson,  and  the  phonograph  dictated  letters, 
testimony  and  general  literary  matter. 

Considerable  interest  was  shown  in  the 
last  number  on  the  program  because  of  its 
unique  character,  and  Mr.  Lake's  happy 
manner  of  presentation. 

The  business  meeting  resulted  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  L  O.  Crissy,  Albany,  X.  Y.,a8 
President  :  Mr.  Francis,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
Vice-President ;  and  Templeton  P  Twiggs, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Secretary.  The  election  of 
Mr.  Crissy  is  particularly  ajipropriate  as  he 
is  the  state  representative  of  Business  Edu- 
cation in  that  state,  which  has  taken  the  lead 
in  this  important  line  of  training. 

All  in  all  the  convention  just  past  was  the 
most  successful  ever  held,  due  in  part  to  the 
greatly  increased  interest  in  Business  Edu- 
cation, and  in  large  measure  to  the  energy 
of  Mr.  W.  E.  Doggett,  President  of  the  sec- 
tion. 

In  concluding  this  report  I  wish  to  express 
my  obligation  to  Mr.  Theodor  F.  Lake  who 
furnished  me  with  most  of  the  data. 
A.  R.  Kip, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Before  beginning  the  discussion  of  my 
topic  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  precision 
and  definiteness  to  the  term  commercial 
teacher.  Common  usage  would  seem  to 
warrant  its  application  to  teachers  of  almost 
every  grade,  and  in  schools  of  very  different 
sorts.  In  the  \vork  of  commercial  education, 
business  colleges  of  various  kinds,  and  de- 
partments in  our  higli  schools,  normal 
schools  and  colleges  are  engaged.  The  sub- 
jects taught  vary  from  elementary  English 
grammar  to  the  most  difficult  topics  of  in- 
ternational finance.  Some  definition  of  the 
term,  oral  least  some  limitation  in  its  use 
seems,  therefore,  to  be  necessary. 

Ll?IITAriONS  OF  THE  Term  "CO?I?IERCIAL 

Teacher " 

For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  I  shall 
exclude  froiu  the  category  of  commercial 
teachers  two  classes  of  persons  :  first,  those 
who  teach  branches  common  to  many  de- 
partments of  education  ;  and  second,  teach- 
ers of  such  technical  subjects  as  are  not 
strictly  preparatory  to  the  business  of  com- 
merce. 

Commercial,  like  every  other  branch  of 
technical  education,  must  be  based  upon 
foundations  laid  by  instruction  in  subjects 
designed  to  train  the  mind  and  to  give  the 
student  control  of  his  faculties.  Teachers 
of  mathematics,  English,  history',  and  the 
various    sciences    are,    therefore,    quite    as 


essential  in  schools  of  commerce  as  else- 
where, but  the  training  demanded  for 
teachers  of  these  subjects  does  not  depend 
primarily  up<)n  the  nature  of  the  superstruc- 
ture to  be  built  upon  the  results  of  their 
teaching.  Certain  branches  of  technical  in- 
struction designed  for  the  training  of  busi- 
ness men  have  become  specialized  in  the 
agricultural,  engineering  and  trade  schools 
of  our  country.  The  teachers  of  technical 
subjects  in  these  schools  require  special 
training,  but  their  needs  will  not  be  consid- 
ered in  this  paper,  because  the  branches  of 
business  for  which  they  prepare  do  not  be- 
long in  thecategory  of  commerce.  The  term 
commercial  teacher  as  I  shall  use  it  applies 
only  to  those  persons  who  give  instruction 
in  the  technical  subjects  necessary  for  the 
training  of  young  men  and  women  for  the 
business  of  commerce,  strictly  so-called. 
What  is  Commerce? 

As  a  branch  of  business,  commerce  is  or- 
dinarily contrasted  with  agriculture  and 
manufactures,  agriculture  being  defined  as 
the  industry  which  is  engaged  in  the  ex- 
traction of  the  raw  materials  from  the  earth, 
manufactures  as  that  which  works  up  these 
these  raw  materials  into  the  commodities 
needed  for  human  consumption,  and 
commerce  as  that  which  is  engaged  in 
the  exchange  of  these  commodities,  and 
their  delivery  to  the  consumer.  In  the  work 
of  commerce  thus  defined,  a  number  of  high- 
ly specialized  l>ranches  of  industr3'  are  en- 
gaged. That  of  transportation  comes  first 
to  one's  mind.  In  its  various  branches  this 
great  industry  is  concerned  with  the  carry- 
ing of  goods  and  men  from  one  part  of  the 
world  to  the  other.  The  wholesale  dealer 
and  jobber  are  also  specialized  commercial 
agents  who  intervene  between  the  manu- 
facturer or  the  farmer  and  the  retail  dealer, 
and  the  retail  dealer  completes  the  chain  by 
delivering  the  goods  finally  into  the  hands 
of  the  consumer. 

The  business  of  banking  is  another  spec- 
ialized department  of  commerce.  It  is  divid- 
ed into  a  large  number  of  still  more  special- 
ized branches,  and  performs  some  of  the 
most  delicate  and  complicated  processes  of 
exchange.  Another  important  field  of  com- 
merce is  represented  in  the  stock  and  pro- 
duce exchange  of  our  country,  which  are 
the  most  highly  specialized  markets  thus 
far  produced,  on  which  are  determined  the 
values  which,  in  the  last  analysis,  condition 
the  success  of  every  branch  of  industry. 
Consularofficers  are  also  commercial  agents 
appointed  by  government  to  protect  and 
direct  the  interests  of  our  commerce  in 
foreign  countries. 

The  most  important  branch  of  commerce, 
however,  is  not  represented  in  any  of  the 
highly  specialized  industries  which  I  have 
mentioned.  Every  manufacturing  estal*- 
lishment  and  every  farm  has  its  commer- 
cial side.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  in 
some  respects  the  commercial  side  is  the 
most  important  branch  of  every  one  of  these 
departments  of  industry,  because  to  it  all 
the  others  are  in  a  degree  subordinate.  The 
aim  of  all  classes  of  producers  is  to  earn  as 
large  profits  as  possible,  and  this  is  every- 
where accomplished,  in  the  last  analysis, 
by  a  process  of  buying  and  selling  so  con- 
ducted as  to  produce  a  balance  on  the  right 
side.  In  addition  to  the  mechanical  or 
chemical  processes  involved  in  its  peculiar 
work,  every  establishment  engaged  in 
manufacture,  mining  or  agriculture  must 
conduct  departments  for  buying  raw  mater- 
ials, land,  labor,  etc.,  for  selling  the  finished 
product,  and  for  accounting  and  auditing. 
All  the  other  departments  are  subordinate 
to  these,  and  must  be  manipulated  by  them. 


The  work  of  organizing  a  great  industrial 
plant  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  great- 
est economy- of  energy,  physical  and  human, 
and  the  administration  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  concern  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  them  secure  the  best  possible  returns 
are  also  branches  of  commerce. 

The  \\\)Rk  of  a  Co>i?iercial   Teacher 

The  work  of  the  teacher  whose  special 
training  we  have  under  consideration, 
therefore,  is  to  train  young  men  and  women 
for  the  work  of  such  highly  specialized  in- 
dustries as  transportation  in  its  numerous 
branches,  the  varied  forms  of  the  mercan- 
tile industries,  banking,  produce  and  stock 
exchange  brokerage,  the  Consular  Service, 
and  the  various  commercial  processes  in- 
volved in  every  branch  of  business. 

Teaching  Tools 

We  nuist  next  consider  the  educational 
instruments  which  the  commercial  teacher 
must  employ,  the  tools  of  his  work.  Two 
obstacles  confront  us  at  the  outset  in  the 
discussion  of  this  topic,  namely  :  the  un- 
organized condition  of  some  of  the  branches 
of  knowledge  necessary  in  the  work  of  com- 
mercial education,  and  the  belief,  very  com- 
mon among  business  men.  that  there  is  no 
way  of  acquiring  the  training  needed  for 
these  branches  of  business  except  through 
actual  experience  in  the  establishments 
themselves. 

Regarding  this  latter  point  I  wish  to  ad- 
mit frankly  that  experience  in  the  conduct 
of  atfairs  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  com- 
pletion of  commercial  education.  No  ex- 
perienced teacher  would  for  a  moment  as- 
sert that  all  the  necessary  equipment  for 
the  successful  conduct  of  business  can  be 
acquired  in  schools.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  no  one  who  has  carefully  studied 
the  problem  can  fail  to  have  acquired  the 
conviction  that  very  much  is  needed  in  pre- 
paration for  this  experience  which  concerns 
themselves  do  not  and  cannot  furnish.  Let 
it  beunderstood.therefore,  that  commercial 
training  is  training  in  preparation  for  the 
undertaking  of  actual  business,  and  does 
not  claim  to  be  complete  in  itself. 

The  fact  that  many  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, which  would  be  extremely  helpful  to 
the  commercial  teacher,  are  still  unorgan- 
ized does  not  implj-  that  we  are  totally  be- 
reft of  technical  instrumentalities  for  com- 
mercial education,  but  rather  that  the  task 
of  the  commercial  teacher  is  more  difficult 
than  that  of  his  comrades  in  other  branches 
of  the  teaching  profession,  and  that  his 
equipment  must  be  so  much  the  better. 

Technical  Subjects  for    Commercial 
Training 

under  the  following  heads  we  may  include 
the  most  important  subjects  -which  must 
constitute  the  purely  technical  side  of  the 
curricula  of  commercial  schools. 

I.    BOOK-KEEPING  AND  ACCOUNTING 

This  seems  to  have  been  theearliestsub- 
ject  to  attract  attention,  and  is  everywhere 
included  in  the  curricula  of  commercial 
schools.  Xo  one  questions  its  utility,  but  I 
fear  that  its  real  extent  and  nature  is  not 
always  realized.  Our  instruction  too  often 
stops  with  the  mere  elements  of  the  subject, 
with  teaching  young  people  how  to  enter 
up  items  in  the  various  books  and  ledgers 
found  in  business  offices.  We  are  apt  to 
overlook  the  importance  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  methods  and  forms  of  account- 
ing to  be    employed,    which    involves    the 

Continued  on  Pas^  20. 
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6et  Ready  for  St.  Couis 

The  following  letter  and  minutes  have 
recently  been  received  from  President  Geo. 
P.  Lord,  of  the  National  Commercial  Teach- 
ers' Federation. 

Of  course  everyone  interested  in  business 
education  should  attend,  as  it  promises  to 
be  the  greatest  gathering  of  commercial 
educators  ever  known. 

SALE?!,  MASS.,  Aug.  1,  1901. 

Messrs.  Zaner  &  Bloser, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

DEAR  SIRS:  Enclosed,  I  hand  you  a  copy 
of  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  execu- 
tive management  held  at  Chicago,  July  20th. 

You  will  notice  that  the  convention  will 
be  called  to  order  Thursday,  Dec.  2Gth,  with 
sessions  on  27th,  28th,  .'JOth  and  .3Ist.  Lay 
particular  stress  upon  the  fact  that  we 
shall  have  an  opportunity  to  rest  and  see 
the  city  on  Sunday.  You  will  note  that  the 
sectional  meetings  will  he  held  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  the  Federation  in  the  afternoon. 
\tni  will  also  note  that  we  are  going  to  try 
a  new  move  on  Friday  evening. 

The  program  has  been  left  in  my  hands, 
and  it  is  inn)erative  that  every  program 
reach  me  before  the  Hrst  of  October.  The 
sooner  the  better. 

We  trust  to  have  your  co-operation  to 
carry  out  these  plans,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  you  at  any  time. 

Yours  very  truly, 

GEO.  P.  Lord,  President. 


minutes 

Of  the  Meeting  of  Officers  and  Ex- 
ecutive Committees  of  the  Associa- 
tions   Composing  the  National 
Federation    of     Commerci.xl 
Teachers,  HELD  IN  Wellin(;- 
TON  Hotel,  July  20,  I90i. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr. 
Geo.  P.  Lord,  President  of  the  Federation. 
The  f<tllowing  members  were  present; 

W.  C.  Whigan,  Metropolitan  Business 
College,  Chicago,  111.;  Geo.  P.  Lord,  Salem 
Commercial  School,  Salem,  Mass.;  J.  Clif- 
ford Kennedy,  Salem  Commercial  School, 
Salem,  Mass.;  H.  E.  Brown,  Kock  Island 
High  School,  Rock  Island,  111.;  J.  A.  Hiner, 
Spencerian  Business  College,  Louisville, 
Ky. ;  E.  H.  Fritch,  South- Western  Business 
College,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  C.  E.  Marshall, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  T.  W.  Bookmyer,  San- 
dusky Business  College,  Sandusky,  O. ; 
U.  S.  Frye,  Gregg  Shorthand  School,  Chica- 
go, 111.;  C.  N.  Miller,  Miller's  School,  New 
York  City. 

The  first  matter  considered  was  the  length 
of  the  .St.  Louis  meeting.  After  discussion, 
Mr.  Marshall  moved  that  the  first  session  be 
held  Thursday  evening,  Dec.  26th,  and  the 
last  session  Tuesday  morning,  Dec.  31st. 
Seconded  by  Mr.  Frye.    Motion  was  carried. 

By  vote  it  was  decided  to  leave  the  time 
for  the  election  of  the  officers  of  the  diflfer- 
ent  sections  to  be  settled  by  the  different 
executive  committees,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  elections  all  take  place 
before  the  election  of  the  Federation  officers. 

Mr.  Bookmyer  moved  that  the  election  of 
the  Federation  officers  be  held  Monday* 
afternoon.  Seconded  by  Mr.  Marshall.  Car- 
ried. 

Mr.  Marshall  moved  that  the  section 
meetings  be  held  in  the  forenoon,  and  the 
F^ederatiou  meetings  in  the  afternoon. 
Seconded  by  Mr.  Frye.    Carried. 

The  matter  of  program  was  next  discussed 
and  it  was  decided  to  place  no  one  on  the 
program  who  does  not  unqualifiedly  prom- 
ise to  be  present. 

Mr.  Bookmyer  moved  that  the  exhibition 
rooms  be  locked  during  sessions  of  the  sec- 
tional and  Federation  meetings.  Mr.  Hiner 
seconded.     Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Lord  suggested  that  the  control  of  the 
exhibition  rooms  be  turned  over  to  Mr. 
Fritch.    The  matter  was  so  decided. 

Mr.  Marshall,  chairman  of  the  Federation 
Executive  Connnittee,  called  for  sugges- 
tions and  asked  the  opinion  o^those  present 
as  to  securing  some  prominent  business 
man  to  talk  before  the  Federation  and  that 
we  open  that  meeting  to  the  public  of 
St.  Louis  and  hold  it  in  some  large  hall  or 
auditorium. 

After  discussion,  Mr.  Lord  moved  that 
Friday  evening  be  set  apart  for  a  public 
meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federa- 
tion, and  that  an  organized  effort  be  made 
to  advertise  the  same  through  St.  Louis, 
invite  the  public  and  get  some  prominent 
commercial  man  of  national  reputation  to 
deliver  the  address.  Seconded  by  Mr. 
Miller.    Carried. 

It  was  decided  that  the  Thursday  evening 
social  meeting  at  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
vention be  held  in  the  parlors  of  some  hotel, 
to  be  decided  upon  later 

It  was  decided  that  two  papers  will  be 
enough  for  each  meeting  of  the  Federation, 

Mr.  Marshall  suggested  the  discussion  of 
the  topic:  "What  Commercial  Training 
Should  be  Given  to  Shorthand  Students?" 

Mr.  Marshall  moved  that  each  member  of 
the  e.xecuti\-e  committee  be  required  to 
send  to  the  chairman  of  the  program  com- 
mittee within   tlie    next    two  weeks    three 


topics  which  would  be  desirable  to  be  dis- 
cussed. Mr.  Lord  amended  by  tnaking  it 
the  15th  of  August.  Seconded  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy.   Carried. 

Mr.  Lord  moved  that  the  executive  com- 
mittees of  the  different  sections  be  instruct- 
ed to  get  their  programs  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  on  or  l)efore  the  first  day  of  Octo- 
l.er,  190L     Mr.  Marshall  seconded.    Carried. 

Mr.  Marshall  moved  that  the  president  be 
given  the  authority  of  superintending  the 
prititing  and  publication  of  programs.  Mr. 
Fritch  seconded.    Carried. 

Mr.  Marshall  moved  that  the  matter  of 
hotel  entertainment  and  accommodations 
be  left  to  Mr.  Fritch,  to  report  to  the  presi- 
dent.   Mr.  Kennedy  seconded.    Carried. 

Mr.  Marshall  moved  that  Mr.  Barnes  of 
St.  Louis  be  made  chairman  of  banquet 
committee,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the 
committee  consist  of  the  following  St.  Lruiis 
Business  College  men:  Perkins  and  Herpel, 
E.  H.  Fritch,  J.  Bohmer,  L.  S.  Oliver,  Dr. 
W.  M.  Carpenter,  Mr.  Hayward,  Mr.  Draugh- 
an.  Motion  seconded  by  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Carried. 

Mr.  Lord  moved  that  we  leave  the  matter 
of  securing  accommodations  either  in  Mr. 
Fritch's  or  Mr.  Carpenter's  school,  for  the 
Federation  meetings  to  Messrs.  Marshall 
and  F'ritch,  they  making  the  arrangements 
and  reporting  to  the  president  before  the 
first  of  October.  Seconded  by  Mr.  Book- 
myer.   Carried. 

Decided  that  Friday  afternoon  be  the  date 
on  which  the  Business  Manager's  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  meeting. 

Mr.  Lord  moved  that  Messrs.  Y"oung, 
Lyons  and  Marshall  be- appointed  a  com- 
mittee on  transportation.  Seconded  l>y  Mr. 
Bookmyer.    Carried. 


Mr.  J.  F.Cooper,  formerlv  of  Denver,  Colo., 
has  been  elected  Principal  of  the  Commer- 
cial Department  of  the  High  School  at 
Pueblo,  Colo.  Mr.  Cooper  was  formerlv  an 
Ohio  man. 

H.  C.  Beatty,  formerlv  of  Baltimore.  Md., 
is  now  connecte<l  with  Cetlar  Rapids  (Iowa) 
Business  College.  The  P.-A.  &  B.  E.  w  ishes 
Mr  Beattv  much  success  in  his  association 
with  Mr.  Palmer. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Longtnire,  formerly  of  Great 
Bend,  Kans.,  has  engaged  in  the  school 
business  no  bis  own  accc.iinl  in  Hutchinson, 
Kans.  Ilutclnoson  is  a  town  .if  I'.'.OIKI  inluib- 
italits.  and  Mr.  I.,  iiiuniir,'  will  have  a  clear 
field,  as  he  ha-  no  idinprtitiiin.  Mr.  L.mg- 
mire  was  once  a  student  in  the  Zanerian 
ArtColIeue.  He  is  therefore  a  g.iod  peiinian 
and  a  hustling  teacher.  We  have  ex  erv 
reason  to  believe  that  he  will  make  a  splen- 
did success  of  the  work. 

E.  M.  Coulter  has  purchased  the  entire 
stock  of  the  National  Business  College, 
Roanoke,  Va.,  and  is  now  president  of  the 
same.  .Success  to  him.  He  is  a  hustler  and 
a  winner,  as  well  as  a  fine  penman  and  a 
fine  fellow. 


I.  H.  Corrothers  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  la.,  is  now 
with  the  Capital  City  Commercial  College, 
lies  Moines,  la.  A  good  man  in  a  good 
school. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Caldwell,  recently  of  Cardova, 
Nebr.,  is  now  teacher  of  Penmanship  and 
Drawing  in  the  State  Normal  School  of 
Peru,  Nebr.  Mr.  Caldwell  is  a  progressive, 
well-equipped  teacher. 
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j.  C.  Temple  of  Wichita,  Kans.,  has  had 
charge  of  the  penmanship  in  the  Coiintj' 
Normal  Institute  during  Julv,  and  will  now 
handle  that  work  in  the  Wichita  Business 
College. 

E.  P.  Miller  of  Marietta,  O.,  is  now  teacher 
of  Penmanship  in  the  Anson  Acadenij',  N. 
Anson,  Me. 

Mr.  R.C.  King  and  Miss  Flora  Penrose  of 
Osage.  Iowa,  on  Ji:ne  27,  1901,  took  upon 
themselves  the  marriage  relation.  May 
happiness  and  prosperity  be  theirs. 

M.  E.  Foucht  of  I'pper  Sandusky,  O.,  is 
now  located  at  Batavia.  III.,  teaching  Pen- 
manship and  the  commercial  branches. 

W.  X.  Currier  of  Kockford,  111.,  has  con- 
tracted with  the  Danville.  Va.,  Military  In- 
stitute, to  take  charge  of  the  business  and 
shorthanil  departments.  Currier  is  a  hus- 
tling, rising  young  man. 

We  were  much  pained  to  learn  of  the  sud- 
den death  of  Mrs.  G.  E.  Crane,  Des  .Moines, 
Iowa,  June  3U,  1!K)1.  Three  children,  two 
boys  and  a  girl,  are  the  father's  reniaining 
ln)pe  and  responsil.ilit \-.  <  >lir  s\-mp;ithies 
and  sincerest  well  wishes  are  lierel.v  ex- 
pressed and  extended.  Mr.  Crane  is  one  of 
the  noblest  voiing  men  it  has  been  our 
pleasure  to  instruct  and  to  know,  and  his 
wife  was  a  most  worthy  companion. 

On  June  12, 1901,  Mr.  J.  E.  Cunningham  and 
Miss  Clara  Morgan  of  Buckhannon,  W.  Va., 
demonstrated  that  June  is  the  provert>ial 
month  of  roses  and  of  weddings.  May  their 
honeymoon  be  long  and  sweet. 

Geo.  W.  Sanford  of  Plainfield,  X.  J.,  goes 
to  the  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Free  Academy  to  or- 
ganize the  Commercial  Department. 

R.  J.  Bennett,  Secretary  of  the  Woodstock. 
Ont.,  Business  College,  recently  passed  the 
examination  of  the  Institute  of  Chartered 
Accountants  of  Ontario. 

A.  S.  Heaney,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Principal 
of  the  R.  I.  Commercial  Sclmol.  reports  such 
prosperitv  as  to  warrant  him  to  arrange  for 
twice  as  much  space  for  his  school  as  here- 
tofore, and  the  satne  amount  of  additional 
furniture.    This  is  go*td  news. 

"  The  Jacob  Tome  Institute  Monthlv," 
Port  Deposit,  Md.,  W.  C.  Stevenson,  Manag- 
ing Editor,  is  one  of  the  very  best  things  of 
the  kind  that  reaches  our  editorial  den. 

J.  D.  Carter  of  Missouri,  and  recently  of 
the  Zanerian,  is  now  teaching  penmanship 
in  the  Edmiston  Business  College  of  Cleve- 
land, O. 

C.  W.  Ransom  of  Lebo,  Kans.,  goes  to  teach 
for  the  Sniithdeal  Business  College,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

K.  C.  Atticks,  Millersville,  Pa.,  again  goes 
to  the  Baltimore.  Md.,  Business  College  to 
teach  writing  and  the  commercial  branches. 

H.  G.  Yocum,  proprietor  of  the  Massillon, 
O.,  Actual  Business  College,  recently  pur- 
chased the  Bixler  Business  College  of 
Wooster,  O.  He  will  now  conduct  the  two 
schools.  Mr.  Yocum  possesses  the  neces- 
sary qualities  for  success  and  we  therefore 
expect  to  see  thitigs  flourish  at  Wooster. 

L.  E.  T.awlev,  recently  of  Chicago,  through 
the  Zaner  A'Ploser  Empl.ivnient  Bureau, 
is  now  l.)cated  with  the  l)ig  Perkins  &  Ilerpel 
.Mercantile  College  of  St.  I.ouis. 

W.  L.  Thomas  of  Salina,  Kans.,  is  now 
with  E.  H.  Kobbins  of  Wichita.  He  is  prin- 
cipal of  the  Theory  Department  of  Book- 
keeping. 

J.  A.  Elston  of  Canton,  Mo.,  has  recently 
endjarked  into  the  illustrating  and  ad.  w  ril- 
ing business.    Success  Bro.  Elston. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Kibbe  has  accepted  a  position 
with  the  Westbrook  Commercial  College, 
( >lean,  X,  Y. 

L,  L.  Weaver,  supervisor  of  writing  and 
drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  Alliaitce 
and  Salem,  O.,  has  been  reelected  at  an  in- 
crease in  salary.  This  means  that  Mr. 
Weaver  has  been  doing  good  work  and  that 
the  .school  boards  wish  to  retain  agoodnian. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Burnette  has  reeng.iged  to  teach 
in  the    Bowling  Green  (Ky.)   Business  and 


Jimeti 

I  want  to  say  amen  to  >-our  article  on 
"Simple  Writing."  It's  just  what  we  need. 
One  idea,  one  movement,  and  one  way  for 
all  methods  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  They 
are  dead  and  Iniried  aiid  had  but  few 
mourners  in  attendance  at  their  burial. 
Thank  God,  penmen  are  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  it  takes  more  nowadays  than  the 
ability  (?)  to  make  a  set  of  over  flourished, 
half-inch  shaded  caps,  screaming  birds  and 
eagles,  to  become  a  thoroughly'  practical, 
up-to-date  penman.  Business  men  demand 
clerks,  bookkeepers  and  stenographers  who 
write  a  practical,  legible,  rapid,  unshaded 
hand.  Parents  demand  that  Imsincss  col- 
leges and  penmen  teach  their  boys  and 
girls  a  style  of  writing  that  they  may  re- 
tain and  put  into  practical,  every-da>-  use 
in  the  business  world. 

J.  A.  Elston,  Canton,  Mo. 


MASTER  OF  THE  PEN. 


BY  D.  BE.\ICH.\?IH,  MONTRE.M,,  CANADA. 


UDLOTION5 
RKEIVEOc 


utl 


.Mr.  L.  C.  Horton,  formerly  of  Bank's  Busi- 
ness College,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  purchas- 
ed of  H.  C'.  lientlev  an  interest  in  the  Win- 
sted   (Conn. I  Business  College. 

The  P.  A.  &  B.  E.  extends  sincere  well 
w-ishes  for  the  new  firm. 
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"The  Pilgrim,"  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  one 
dollar  a  >'ear,  is  one  of  the  leading  maga- 
zines of  its  kind.  It  is  reformative  and 
courageous  as  well  as  entertaining— a  diffi- 
cult thing  to  be  but  most  desirable,  indeed. 
Willis  J.  Abbott,  the  editor,  is  worth  reading. 


"  Business  Writing,"  bv  F.  L.  Haeberle, 
Globe  Business  College,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  is 
a  practical,  penmanship-in-a-init-shell  pub- 
lication, containing  a  graded  course  of 
copies  in  business  writing.  It  is  a  good 
thing.  Prices  made  known  upon  applica- 
tion. «  «  ;:t 

"Why  Does  a  Hen  Lay  an  Egg""a  ser- 
monettee  l>v  J.  W.  Warr,  read  before  the 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  Association 
at  Providence,  K.  I.,  last  Spring.  Sent  free 
upon  application  to  the  author  and  pub- 
lisher, J.  W.  Warr,  Moline,  111. 


A  neat,  well  written,  convincing  (older 
came  to  hand  froTu  S.  .McVeigli,  principal 
Bliss  Business  College,  X...  Adams,  Mass. 

"  What  Thev  Sav,"  with  the  (-..uii'lioients 
of  the  Hirmin'ghani,  Ahi.,  Bii-i.i.~-  (  .,ll,.-e. 
is  a  booklet  printed  in  lihuk  ;iii.l  i..l  ,  on- 
tainiiii;  half-tones  ami  test  ]  mon  i.,  1-  . ,(  a 
large  number  of  pupils.  It  is  a  go.>d,  .strong 
thing  for  securing  patronage. 

"Brockton  Business  College, "is  thetitleof 
a  very  finely  printed  and  well  gotten  up. 
catalog  by  C.  W.  Jones.  Brockton,  .Mass.  It 
is  pr.>fusely  illustrated  with  half-tone  re- 
productions from  photos.  The  paper  is 
c<JStly,  the  appearance  refined,  the  an- 
tiouncements  convincing. 

"The  I'nderwood"  is  the  caption  of  a  four- 
page  folder  in  colors  inclosed  in  a  strikingly 
artistic  envelope,  containing  a  picture  of 
Xiagara  issued  by  the  Wagner  Tvpewriter 
Co.,  from  the  Pan-American  Exposition. 
Buffalo. 

"Books"  is  a  blue  backed  catalog,  finelv 
illustrated  with  pen-stippled  headings,  and! 
terselv  written,  put  out  bv  the  Practical 
Text  Book  Company,  Cleveland,  ( ).  This 
firm  puts  out  high-art  advertising  litera- 
ture—the kind  with  which  vou  ought  to. 
keep  in  touch. 

Purple  and  gold  cover,  enameled  paper, 
half-tones  in  black,  type  in  purple,  are  the 
qualities  comprising  the  catalog  issued  by 
S.  McVeigh.  No.  Adams,  Mass.  It  is  among 
the  best  received  at  our  office. 

The  Bliss  School  of  Business,  Columlms, 
O.,  greets  its  many  patrons  with  a  catalog 
above  the  average;— indeed  it  is  among  the 
best  received.  The  cover  is  in  soft,  velvet- 
like grav  with  an  embossed  fancy  script 
side  stamp  in  gold.  The  inside  comprises 
text,  red  borders,  half-tones  of  faculty. 
building,  rooms,  students,  etc.;  all  very 
artistically  gotten  up  and  effectivelv  pre- 
sented and  printed. 

Spencer's  Business  School,  Kingston.  X. 
Y.,  issues  quite  a  large  and  costlv  catalog, 
indicating  a  prosperous  condition.  The 
cover  is  green,  cloth-like  paper  and  printed 
in  gold.  The  inside  contains  a  great  variety 
of  illustrations  comprising  half-tone  views 
of  college  room  and  students,  and  photo- 
engravings of  pen  work. 

"  Does  a  Business  Education  Pav?"  is  the 
title  of  John  A.  McAllen's  Business  and 
Shorthand  College  catalog,  Knox ville,Tenn. 
The  book  is  gotten  up  in  tirst-class  slvle. 
indicating  a  prosperous  institution. 

•Souvenir  Edition  of  Salt  Lake,  I'fah, 
l!usiii,-s  C.iUege  Journal,"  is  in  book  form 
^111. 1  illu-tnitcs  a  school  of  considerable 
niimriitnde  and  elegance  of  equipment. 
\\  I-  li;i\i-  only  good  reports  from  the  institu- 
tion, ;.nd  are  therefore  doublv  impressed 
with  the  work  done. 

The  Union  Business  College,  Quincv,  111., 
greets  us  with  an  oblong  catalog,  printed  in 
brown  and  black,  which  appeals  to  us 
strongly  as  a  student  winner.  It  is  tinelv 
and  abundantly  illustrated  and  well  writ- 
ten, and  all  in  all,  a  good  thing  issued  bv  a 
good  school. 

The  Globe  Business  College,  St.  Paul. 
Minn.,  Messrs.  W.  C-.  Stephens  and  F.  L. 
Haeberle,  proprietors," announces  its  exist- 
ence under  the  new  management  in  a  neatl  v 
and  well  written  catalog,  indicating  a  liigli- 
grade,  conscientious  course  of  instruction. 
Success  to  the  G.  B.  C.  and  its  proprietors. 

W.  A. Thompson,  the  home  correspondence 
man  of  Pontiac,  Mich.,  sencls  out  some  very 
convincing  circulars  advertising  his  spec- 
ialties of  sign-card  lettering,  etc.    He  is  O.  K. 

The  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Commercial  College 
greets  us  with  an  uniisuallv  attractive  and 
fetching  catalog.  It  is  tinelv  illustrated 
and  splendidly  written  and  printed.  It  is 
worth  seeing.  It  depicts  a  first-class  school 
in  a  prosperous  condition. 
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ability  to  grasp  and  understand  the  organi- 
zation of  a  business  in  its  minutest  details, 
to  work  out  an  efficient  system  of  adminis- 
tration, to  invent  methods  of  checks  and 
balances,  and  the  means  of  detecting  errors 
and  frauds.  This  branch  of  the  subject  is 
difficult  and  requires  a  much  more  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  affairs  and  a  much  high- 
er type  of  training  than  the  mere  clerical 
work  which  is  ordinarily  associated  with 
the  use  of  the  term. 

II.   CO?I?IERCrAT.     COKKESPONDENCE 

This  is  another  branch  of  commercial 
training  which  has  not  failed  of  recognition 
and  which,  like  book-keeping  and  account- 
ing, is  included  in  the  curricula  of  our 
schools.  Instruction  in  this  field  is  usually 
confined  to  typewriting,  stenography  and 
English,  but  we  should  remember  that  now- 
a-days  in  great  business  establishments 
commercial  correspondence  must  be  carried 
on  in  all  the  languages  employed  in  the 
commercial  world,  in  (iermaTi,  French, 
Spanish,  Italian,  Russian,  and  the  oriental 
languages.  Preparation  for  these  branches 
of  commercial  correspondence  requires  a 
very  great  amount  of  linguistic  training, 
more  indeed  than  is  acquired  by  the  ordi- 
nary college  graduate.  In  the  conduct  of 
foreign  commerce  one  must  master  his  for- 
eign language,  and  that  means  very  much 
more  than  the  acquisition  of  a  reading 
knowledge  of  it. 

iii.  co?i?ierciai.  law  and  business 
Practice 
I  put  these  two  subjects  together,  not  be- 
cause they  should  be  taught  necessarily  by 
the  same  person  nor  because  thej- cover  pre- 
cisely the  same  ground,but  because  of  their 
very  intimate  connection  with  each  other. 
A  business  man  needs  a  knowledge  of  com- 
mercial law  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting 
himself  with  the  legal  forms  and  facts  with 
which  he  must  comply  in  the  transaction  of 
his  business.  Very  similar  in  character  are 
various  business  practices  which  vary  in 
difterent  countries,  in  different  parts  of  tlie 
same  country,  and  with  different  firms. 
These  grow  out  of  national  and  local  pecu- 
liarities and  idiosyncracies,  as  well  as  real 
differences  in  need.  A  business  firm  with 
large  connections  must  adapt  itself  to  these 
varying  practices,  and  they  are  of  such  a 
character  as  to  render  instruction  in  them 
extremely  desirable  and  quite  possible. 

IV.  MONEY  AND    BANKING 

The  elements  of  this  subject  must  be 
known  to  any  man  who  expects  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  business.  For  bankers  and  men 
associated  witli  the  financial  side  of  great 
business  concerns,  a  profound  study  of  this 
subject  in  all  of  its  varied  and  intricate 
ramifications  is  essential. 
V.  Corporation  Finance  and  Securi- 
ties 

The  corporation  is  now-a-days  the  domi- 
nant form  of  business  organization,  and  the 
methods  of  financiering  such  institutions 
are  complicated,  and  subject  to  frequent 
change. 

Success  or  failure  frequently  depends  up- 
on the  proper  manipulation  of  the  securities 
of  such  corporations,  upon  the  form  in 
which  they  are  issued,  and  upon  the  placing 
of  them  in  proper  hands.  The  studj'  of  the 
organization  of  stock  exchanges  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  this  branch  of  human  knowledge, 
and  no  person  who  has  attempted  it  will 
fail  to  appeciate  its  difficulty  as  well  as  its 
educational  value. 

VI.     Transforation 

This  subject,   too,   must  be  taught   in    an 

elementary  way  and  in  a  profound  way,  ac- 


cording to  the  needs  of  the  studetits  in  ques- 
tion. Kvery  business  man  needs  to  know 
something  about  the  structure  of  the  trans- 
portation system  of  the  world,  about  the 
methods  of  determining  rates,  about  the 
location  of  lines,  etc.  Persons  who  are  es- 
pecialU'  engaged  in  this  branch  of  com- 
merce need,  of  course,  to  know  the  subject 
in  all  of  its  branches,  and  this  means  a 
study  of  a  tolerably  complete  department 
of  political  science  as  well  as  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  technical  topics  which  are  usually 
taught  in  connection  with  ourschools  of  en- 
gineering. 

VII.  Insurance 
Insurance  enters  as  an  item  of  expense 
into  practically  every  department  of  busi- 
ness, and  is  a  subject  upon  which  accurate 
knowledge  is  extremely  desirable  on  the 
part  of  every  business  man,  and  absolutely 
essential  to  persons  who  are  to  engage  in 
this  branch  of  industry  itself.  Preparation 
for  the  business  of  insurance  in  its  various 
branches  requires,  like  that  of  transporta- 
tion, the  study  of  a  great  many  specialized 
branches  of  science,  as  well  as  a  large  num- 
ber of  technical  topics  which  are  concerned 
with  the  administration  of  this  particular 
branch  of  industry. 

VIII.   PRIVATE    administration 

This  is  a  field  of  stud5'-  which  has  been 
left  almost  entirely  unworked.  Public  ad- 
ministration has  been  a  subject  for  investi- 
gation for  more  than  a  century,  and  a  large 
volume  of  literature  has  been  produced  in 
connection  with  it. 

It  has  been  systematized  and  reduced  to 
text-book  form,  so  that  with  comparative 
ease  now-a-days  a  student  can  be  taken 
through  its  various  branches  and  taught 
the  principles  upon  which  it  depends  and 
the  technique  of  the  various  branches  of  tlie 
public  service  in  the  different  countries  of 
the  world.  Private  administration,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  is  to  say,  the  V>usiness  of 
administering  private  institutions  and  pri- 
vate corporations  as  distinguished  from 
public,  has  been  left  to  people  engaged  in 
actual  affairs,  and  the  principles  and  pre- 
cepts developed  by  centuries  of  business  ex- 
perience have  not  as  yet  been  collected, 
systematized  and  published  in  such  a  form 
as  to  render  them  available  for  educational 
purposes.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  qualify  this 
statement  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  dur- 
ing the  past  year  a  good  deal  of  work  has 
been  done  along  this  line  bj'  a  few  special- 
ists in  this  country,  and  at  least  one  success- 
ful course  of  instruction  has  been  inaugura- 
ted based  upon  the  knowledge  which  has 
been  accumulated  through  these  special 
studies.  That  the  formulation  of  the  results 
of  the  business  experience  of  the  world 
would  be  of  enormous  value  to  practical 
business  men,  as  well  as  of  the  first  impor- 
tance to  the  commercial  teacher,  no  one  can 
for  a  moment  doubt. 

IX.  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY 

Most  of  the  subjects  which  we  have  pre- 
viously enumerated  are  useful  in  the  train- 
ing of  persons  who  are  to  manage  business 
plants.  The  subjects  which  I  am  about  to 
enumerate  are  needed  rather  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  relations  of  business  plants 
to  eacli  other  and  to  the  world  in  which 
they  are  obliged  to  work.  Under  this  head 
conies  commercial  geography,  which  treats 
of  the  location  of  industry,  of  the  circum- 
stances which  enter  into  the  determina- 
tion of  the  success  or  failure  of  the  various 
enterprises,  of  the  structure  of  the  commer- 
cial organism.    Every  branch  of  business 


is  a  wheel  in  the  great  industrial  machine, 
and  its  success  depends  quite  as  much  up- 
on the  way  in  which  it  fits  into  the  other 
branches  of  industry  as  upon  the  control  of 
its  own  special  plant.  This  subject  has  been 
recognized,  and  in  one  form  or  another  is 
taught  in  a  large  number  of  our  commer- 
cial schools.  The  possibilities  of  it,  however, 
have  hardly  been  appreciated  and  the  teach- 
ing of  it  has  been  of  the  most  elementary 
sort,  few  of  the  teachers  having  had  the 
breadth  of  training  necessary  to  give  the 
subject  its  greatest  educational  value  and 
the  practical  importance  which  belongs  to 
it. 

x.  technology  or  the  study  of 
Commodities 
This  is  a  subject  wliich,  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  hardly  been  touched  in  the  schools  of 
this  country,  and  yet  it  is  a  subject  the  study 
of  which  in  our  commercial  schools  is  not 
only  desirable  but  absolutely  necessary,  if 
these  schools  are  to  completelj*  perform 
their  functions.  Every  manufacturing  es- 
tablishment deals  with  raw  materials  of  one 
sort  and  another,  and  these  materials  are 
drawn  from  the  various  quarters  of  the 
globe.  They  pass  through  a  variety  of 
transformations  before  they  reachthe  stage 
of  completed  commodities.  The  study  of 
the  processes  through  which  these  materi- 
als pass,  is  the  one  to  which  I  refer.  Com- 
mercial geography  does  not  include  this 
subject.  It  describes  to  us  the  sources  from 
which  raw  materials  are  derived  and  the 
location  of  the  various  branches  of  industry 
to  which  they  give  rise,  but  the  technical 
history  of  the  products  themselves  is  not 
included  in  commercial  geography  or  in  any 
of  the  other  subjects  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
The  nature  of  this  study,  of  course,  varies 
greatly  with  the  particular  commodities  in 
question.  Frequently  a  great  amount  of 
scientific  knowledge  of  various  sorts  is  nec- 
essary. This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case 
of  the  chemical  industries,  where  the  pro- 
cess of  transformation  is  a  chemical  one. 
Usually  persons  with  ordinary  chemical 
training  are  the  only  ones  available  for  this 
sort  of  work,  and  the  technical  training 
which  is  required  must  now  be  obtained  by 
experimentation  in  connection  with  the 
firm  itself.  Most  of  this  work,  however, 
could  be  much  better  done  in  connection 
with  special  laboratories  in  our  commercial 
schools.  Other  products  require  knowledge 
of  other  branches  of  science  besides  chemis- 
try, notably  of  physics,  biology,  geology, 
etc.  Here,  then,  is  a  department  of  study 
which  needs  developing,  and  which  will 
certainly  occupy  a  very  important  place  in 
the  curricula  of  the  commercial  schools  of 
the  future. 

XI.  Economic  History 
I  have  reserved  for  the  last  the  subject 
which  in  a  way,  comprehends  all  of  the 
others.  We  are  living  in  an  age  of  change. 
If  he  hopes  to  succeed,  every  business  man 
must  be  prepared  for  the  solution  of  new 
problems  which  the  constantly  changing 
conditions  of  economic  life  will  certainly 
force  upon  him  for  solution.  He  will  be 
poorly  prepared  for  this  task  unless  he  has 
had  instruction  in  economic  history. 

This  subject,  as  its  name  implies,  has  for 
its  object  the  tracing  of  the  development  of 
industry  through  its  various  stages.  In 
other  words,  it  is  a  study  of  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  industrial 
life  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  and  of  the 
interpretation  of  those  changes  by  the  skill- 
ed historians  of  the  present  day.    No  sub- 
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A  photo  of  Resolutions  engrossed  bv  C.  L. 
Smith,  Lansing,  Mich.,  indicates  consider- 
able talent,  both  natural  and  acquired,  in 
that  line.  He  says  the  P.-A.  and  B.  E.  and 
the  Zanerian  alphabets  were  his  instructors. 

K.  A.  McDevitt,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  writes  a 
fine  simplified  hand  as  well  as  a  first  rate 
ornamental  style. 

SciMK-  beautifully  written  cards  in  the 
Mrn:nneiit:il  stvle,  are  at  hand  from  E.  G. 
HraTHlt,  Klyria,  Ohio.  Mr.  B.  is  quite  a  fine 
peniiNin  iis  well  as  a  liustling,  all-round 
commercial  man. 

J.  A.  Elston,  Canton,  Mo.,  favored  us  with 
some  comic  sketches  which  reveal  that  he 
has  considerable  talent  in  this  kind  of  art. 

H.  K.  Good,  penman  in  the  Iron  Citv  Col- 
lege, Pittsburg,  Pa.,  swings  a  verv  graceful 
pen  as  shown  in  the  letter  before  us.  Good 
is  better  than  his  name  signifies. 

J.  D.  Valentine,  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  favored  us 
with  a  specimen  of  his  round  hand  script 
which   is  a  close  imitation  of  Mr.   Howe's 


borne  splendidlv  written  cards  came  from 
I.  A.  Ziegler,  Wolf's  Store,  Pa.  Mr.  Z.  re- 
cently made  $4'i.V.  in  five  days  writing 
cards,  etc.  Mr.  Zeigler  knows  how  to  utilize 
skill  — he  puts  it  into  dollars.  Skill,  backed 
by  a  little  gumption  and  hustle,  means 
money. 

Jno.  R.  Peterson,  Hazleton,  Pa.,  recently 
sent  us  a  photo  of  some  exceptionally  fine 
blackboard  writing.  Mr.  P.  is  working  hard 
to  see  what  the  "  top"  looks  like. 

W.  A.  Bode,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  enclosed  some 
well  written  cards  in  ornamental  style. 

Some  splendid  pencil  and  pen-and-ink 
sketches  direct  from  nature  are  at  hand 
from  E.  E.  Bush,  supervisor  of  writing  and 
drawing  in  the  Sandusky,  Ohio,  public 
schools.  Mr.  Bush  is  developing  into  an 
artist  of  no  mean  ability. 

Lovers  of  the  beautiful  in  penmanship 
should  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  secure  some  of  the  masterful  work  of  C. 
C.  Canan.  See  his  advertisement  elsewhere 
in  these  columns.  A  specimen  recentlv  re- 
ceived from  him  conies  as  near  equaling  in 
style  and  finish  the  best  work  A.  D.  Tay- 
lor used  to  do  as  any  we  have  ever  seen.  Mr. 
Canan  is  certainly  a  great  master,  and  his 
lessons  in  our  journal  will  no  doubt  be 
appreciated  by  a  very  large  number  of  am- 
bitious students. 

For  an  easy  and  very  rapid  looking  style  of 
business  writing  few  penmen  excel  L.  E. 
Stacy  of  Spencer's  Business  College,  Kings- 
ton, N.  Y.  Judging  from  specimens  receiv- 
ed, we  think  that  Mr.  Stacy  has  the  ability 
to  become  one  of  the  finest  penmen  in  the 
country. 
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ject  has  a  higher  educational  value,  eitlier 
from  the  general  or  the  technical  point  of 
view,  and  it  certainl>-  must  till  a  very  large 
place  ill  the  work  of  commercial  education. 

I  have  spoken  thus  in  detail  of  the  various 
branches  of  study  wtiich  must  be  included 
in  the  curricula  of  commercial  schools  be- 
cause only  in  this  way,  can  we  obtain  a  de- 
finite notion  of  the  qualifications  needed 
for  commercial  teachers. 

They  are,  or  should  be,  teachers  of  the 
subjects  which  have  been  mentioned,  and 
furthermore  they  are  to  teach  these  sub- 
jects with  an  eye  single  to  the  training  of 
j-oung  men  and  women  for  the  conduct  of 
actual  business  enterprises.  Their  instruc- 
ti<»n,  therefore,  must  be  technical,  practical 
and  efficient,  or  it  will  be  ne.xt  to  useless. 
What  qualitications  ougiit  such  teachers  to 
have  ? 
The     Reouiked     (JUAi.iFic,\TiOi\s     for 

COM?IEKCI.^L    TE.\CHEKS 

In  the  first  place,  they  must  be  masters  of 
their  subjects  and  in  possession  of  the  abil- 
ity to  teach.  Both  are  equally  essential,  in- 
deed, both  are  absolutely  indispensalile. 
We  have  too  many  so-called  teachers  at  the 
present  time  who  possess  neither  qualifica- 
tion, and,  unless  I  atii  greatU'  mistaken,  the 
chief  problem  before  our  commercial  schools 
at  the  present  time  is  the  acquisition  of 
teachers  w^ho  know  their  subjects,  and  who 
know  how  to  teach  them  in  such  a  way  as 
to  secure  the  ends  desired.  Now,  it  should 
be  rem-embered  that  the  mastery  of  a  sub- 
ject for  the  purpose  of  using  it  as  an  instru- 
ment (»f  technical  training,  means  more 
than  its  mastery  for  purely  scientific  pur- 
poses. A  man  who  is  to  teach  another  per- 
son actually,  to  do  a  particular  thing,  needs 
to  know  it  niore  thoroughly  and  to  be  mas- 
ter of  it  in  a  much  more  comprehensive 
sense,  than  does  the  man  who  is  simply  to 
teach  such  a  subject  for  purely  information 
purposes,  or  to  a  person  who  simply  needs 
t()  know  it  as  a  branch  of  general  culture 
without  any  desire  to  use  it  in  the  actual 
work  of  life.  In  other  words,  the  teacher  of 
a  technical  subject  needs  not  simply  to 
know  the  principles  involved  in  the  subject 
that  he  is  teaching,  but  he  needs  to  know 
the  application  of  those  principles  to  the 
actual  business  for  the  doing  of  which  he  is 
preparing  students. 

For  the  mastery  of  the  subjects  which 
have  already  been  indicated  as  essential  in 
a  commercial  education,  trainingof  at  least 
four  sorts  is  necessary  : 

I.  General  Tr.a^ining 

A  general,  all-round  education,  such  as 
gives  a  person  conniiand  of  all  his  powers, 
intellectual,  physicaland  moral,  and  equips 
him  with  the  tools  of  his  profession.  No 
person  can  be  a  successful  teacher  who  has 
not  acquired  the  power  of  continued  con- 
centration, the  power  of  holding  in  mind  a 
large  number  of  facts  and  principles  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  power  of  clear  and  logi- 
cal thinking.  These  acquisitions  come  only 
with  trainingof  a  high  order,  with  educa- 
tion in  the  very  best  sense  of  the  term. 
Kqually  important  is  the  equipment  of  the 
teacher  with  the  power  of  investigation, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  sources  whence 
his  material  nuist  lie  derived  and  of  the  way 
in  which  to  organize  it  and  make  it  efficient 
for  educational  purposes.  No  person  whose 
aliility  to  teach,  is  limited  to  the  power  of 
readingatext-book  and  interpreting  its  con- 
tents to  students  is  fit  to  be  a  teacher  of  any 
subject,  let  alone  a  teacher  of  technical 
branches,  to  students  who  are  supposed  to 
acquire  the  power  of  actually  doing  the 
work.      This  investigative  and  organizing 


ability  is  all  the  more  necessary  for  the  com- 
mercial teacher  because,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  many  of  the  fields  which  he  must  en- 
ter are  comparatively  new.  They  are,  how- 
ever, all  ready  for  investigation.  Knowl- 
edge lies  about  on  every  hand,  and  the  com- 
mercial teacher  must  be  the  specialist  who 
can  collect  and  organize  it,  and  reduce  it  to 
the  fttrni  needed  for  educational  purposes. 
II.  Special  Training 
The  commercial  teacher  must  also  olitain 
special  training  in  the  subject  to  be  taught. 
This  nuist  be  thorough  and  complete.  As 
has  already  been  intimated,  one  must  know 
thoroughly  the  specific  subject  which  he  is 
teaching,  must  indeed  be  absolute  master 
of  it,  if  he  is  to  make  it  an  efficient  instru- 
ment in  tlie  technical  training  of  students. 

III.  Business  Experience 
is  essential  to  the  commercial  teacher,  but 
not  primarily,  because  he  is  expected  to 
equip  a  student  with  the  knowledge  which 
he  must  possess  in  the  actual  conduct  of 
affairs.  I  have  already  said  that  the  com- 
pletion of  a  commercial  education  can  only 
be  obtained  in  connection  with  a  business 
establishment,  and  that  the  primary  func- 
tion of  schools  is  to  prepare  students  to  take 
advantage  of  the  experience  of  the  commer- 
cial world,  and  to  give  them  the  ability  to 
acquire  through  this  experience  complete 
mastery  of  the  particular  field  which  is  to 
constitute  the  work  of  their  lives. 

Business  experience,  however,  is  neces- 
sary to  the  commercial  teacher,  because  he 
must  know  precisely  what  the  problems  of 
business  life  are,  in  order  that  he  may  teach 
the  subjects  which  constitute  the  curri- 
culum of  the  commercial  school  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  the  student  the  requisite 
preparation.  One  may  teach  the  subjects 
of  commercial  geography  or  economic  his- 
tory, or  commercial  law,  or  book-keeping  or 
insurance,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them 
practically  useless  for  the  purposes  of  the 
business  man  ;  or  they  may  be  taught  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  young  men  the  pre- 
cise preparation  needed  for  the  solution  of 
the  actual  problems  of  business  life  as  they 
arise. 

IV.  Pedagogical  Training 

Some  knowledge  of  the  science  of  educa- 
tion is  as  nurcli  needed  by  the  commercial 
teacher  as  by  any  other  member  of  the 
teaching  profession.  Precisely  how  this 
training  can  best  be  obtained  is  a  topic 
which  I  shall  leave  to  the  discussion  of  ex- 
perts, some  of  whom  are  to  give  us  the  re- 
sults of  their  wisdom  and  experience  dur- 
ing the  sessions  of  tliis  Association. 
The  Need  of  College  Trained 
Teachers 

In  closing  I  wish  to  say  a  word  in  regard 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  (pialifications 
for  teaching  which  I  have  laid  down  may 
be  acquired.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that 
occasional  examples  of  self-made  teachers 
are  found,  but  they  are  so  rare  and  unusual 
that  their  consideration  will  not  assist  us 
in  laying  down  general  rules  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  generality  of  persons.  j\ny  man 
who  is  familiar  with  educational  work  and 
with  the  real  meaning  of  the  qualifications 
which  I  have  indicated  as  essential,  will 
not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  education 
needed  by  a  commercial  teacher  cannot  be 
secured  outside  of  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities of  our  countrj'.  The  general  all-round 
training,  which  gives  a  person  command  of 
all  his  powers  and  equips  him  with  the  tools 
for  independent  investigation  cannot  be  ac- 
quired by  a  person  who  stops  with  the  sec- 
ondary school.  It  is  a  rare  thing  indeed  to 
find  a  student  prepared  for  college  who  has 


acquired  the  power  of  concentration  and  of 
clear  thinking,  to  say  nothingof  the  special 
equipment  for  independent  investigation 
of  which  I  have  spoken.  Indeed,  college 
teachers  will  agree  that  at  least  the  first 
two  years  of  a  college  course  are  necessary 
to  give  the  student  command  of  his  own 
powers,  and  it  is  rarely  found  profitable  to 
begin  his  training  in  the  line  of  independ- 
ent investigation  before  that  stage  has  been 
reached.  The  experience  of  educators 
everywhere  indicates  that  a  long  period  of 
careful  systematic,  specially  directed  train- 
ing is  necessary  to  acquire  the  sort  of  [)Ower 
that  I  have  indicated. 

Until  the  present  3'ear  much  of  the  tech- 
nical training  necessary  for  a  commercial 
teacher  could  not  be  obtained  even  in  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  our  country. 
Fortunately,  during  the  last  twelve  months 
several  of  our  universities  have  made 
special  provision  fortius  branch  of  instruc- 
tion. The  Universities  of  California,  Penn- 
sylvania, the  City  of  New  York,  Michigan, 
and  Wisconsin  have  established  special 
schools  of  commerce  or  commercial  courses 
designed  to  furnish  precisely  the  sort  of 
training  which  is  here  under  consideration. 
The  curriculum  of  some  of  theses  institu- 
tions is  ver3-  far  from  complete.  Most  of 
them,  in  fact,  have  done  little  more  than 
make  a  beginning;  but  all  expect  in  the 
very  near  future  to  complete  their  equip- 
ment along  this  line,  and  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  has  at  the  present  time  a  com- 
pletely rounded  out  four  years'  course,  with 
graduate  attachments  for  those  who  desire 
it.  Candidates  for  positions  as  commercial 
teachers,  therefore,  no  longer  have  the  ex- 
cuse of  not  being  able  to  obtain  the  special 
technical  training  which  they  desire.  It 
can  now  be  furnished  in  the  institutions 
mentioned,  and  one  and  all  are  cordially 
invited  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportuni- 
ties which  now  exist. 

The  acquisition  of  the  business  experi- 
ence necessary  for  the  commercial  teacher 
could,  in  my  opinion,  be  obtained  during 
the  years  of  one's  college  or  post-graduate 
course.  None  of  our  higher  institutions  of 
learning  continue  in  session  during  more 
than  nine  months  of  the  year.  Three 
months  are,  therefore,  left  available  to  the 
student  for  other  forms  of  activity.  It 
would  be  entirely  possilile,  in  my  opinion, 
and  highly  desirable,  for  young  men  who 
are  preparing  themselves  for  the  work  of 
teaching  to  avail  themselves  of  the  annual 
three  months'  vacation  for  the  acquisition 
of  business  experience.  Posit  ions  of  various 
sorts  could  l)e  obtained  and  a  considerable 
variety  of  experience  could  lie  acquired 
during  the  four  vacations,  the  whole  period 
aggregating  one  year  of  business  training. 
I  am  well  aware  that  the  standard  which 
I  have  set  up  is  a  very  high  one,  and  that 
comparatively  few  of  the  commercial 
teachers  of  our  country  will  be  able  to 
measure  up  to  it.  It  is  eminently  desirable, 
however,  tliat  a  i)roper  standard  should  be 
placed  before  us,  and  that  each  one  of  us 
should  Cf^mprehend  the  requirements  of 
the  profession  in  which  he  is  engaged. 
Summer  sessions  of  the  Unisersities  are 
now  coTHuion.  The  I'liiversif  v  of  Wisconsin 
Is  this  year  hoi, ling  a  summer  session  of  its 
school  of  coTiiMierce  and  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue to  do  so  in  succeeding  years.  It  is 
entirely  i)ossible,  therefore,  for  persons 
already  eni^am-d  in  the  work  of  teaching  to 
supplement  their  training  and  approach 
the  ideal  without  iln>pping  their  positions 
or  depriving  themselves  of  their  present 
means  of  livelihood.  .No  teacher  can  aliord 
in  this  davaud  age  of  the  world  to  stand 
still.  Each  one  of  us  nuist  constantly  in- 
crease and  impro\'e  his  equipment,  and 
however  far  short  of  the  ideal  our  attain- 
ments at  the  present  time  may  be,  we 
should  not  be  discouraged,  but  on  the  con- 
trary determine  to  constantly  improve  and 
enlarge  our  equipment  until  we  have 
made  such  an  approximation  to  our 
ideal  as  is  possible. 


Cettcrttid  and  Dcsidtiitig—Bv  €«  C*  Brown,  Kocklandt  mainc— Ho*  6« 

The  drawings  herewith  represented  arc  well  suited  for  decorating  school  catalognes.  circnhirs.  etc.  It  is  ver^-  important  for  !>egin- 
ners  to  pencil  out  the  details  of  a  design  before  attempting  to  add  the  ink,  as  it  requires  the  skill  of  an  experienced  artist  to  work  up  a 
drawing  from   rough  suggestions. 

LA?IP  AND  Books— Use  a  Gillott  170  pen  and  Higgin's  drawing  ink.  A  coarse  pen  may  be  used  on  the  darker  portions  of  the  design* 
Study  the  light  and  shade  with  care.  Use  short  parallel  lines,  making  them  heavier  or  crosshatching  wherever  dark  shadows  occur. 
Don't  use  too  many  lines— just  enough  to  produce  the  required  effect ;  no  more,  no  less.  Outline  the  cupid  and  scroll  work,  and  suggest 
all  the  shadows  which  should  fall  on  the  right  side.    Make  the  darkest  shadows  on  the  scroll  under  the  cupid. 

We  believe  we  have  said  enough.  If  we  knew  any  tricks  whereby  skill  might  be  attained  by  a  single  bound,  we  would  gladly  dis- 
close them,  but  we  do  not.    There  is  only  one  safe  way  to  acquire  skill,  and  thai  is  by  hard  work. 


The  Gregg  Shorthand  Association  of 
America  held  its  first  meeting  in  Chicago, 
from  July  I5th  to  20th.  About  one  hundred 
members  attended.  The  mornings  were 
devoted  to  instruction  by  Mr.  Gregg,  and 
the  afternoons  to  convention  work,  such  as 
papers,  discussions,  etc.  Mr.  Gregg  gave 
an  examination  to  determine  whom  should 
be  granted  diplomas.  The  result  of  the  ex- 
amination has  not  as  yet  been  announced. 

On  Thursday  evening,  July  lUth.  Mr. 
Gregg  chartered  a  steamer  and  took  the  en- 
tire convention  to  Manhattan  Beach,  nine 
miles  from  the  city,  on  the  lake  front. 
Messrs.  Van  Sant,  Rutherford,  and  Mosher 
were  there  and  had  expert  operators. 

The  next  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Put-In- 
Bay,  sometime  in  July,  1902. 

The  officers  elected  were:— President,  E. 
C.  Rogers,  Columbus,  O. ;  Vice-President,  J. 
B.  Knudson,  Burlington  la.;  Secretary.  J. 
Clifford  Kennedy,  Salem,  Mass.;  Treasurer, 
Margaret  E.  King,  Burlington,  111. 
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fscrap-Book  Specimen! 


A  Beautiful  Specimen  of  Orna- 
mental Penmanship  will  be  sent 
for  25  cents..,»*K<*Do  not  miss  this 
opportunity.  J*^jt^^-t.j*j*^-t.jtji 

C.  C.  CANAN,  Duke  Centre,  Pa. 


POOR 

WRITERS  MAY  BECOME  COCO  WRITERS  AT  A  SMALL 

COST  AND  IN  A  SHORT  TIME. 
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MILLS, 

1 95  Grand  Ave,  Rochester.  N.Y..  } 

will  send  you  a  stiort  letter,  ) 

in   his    business    style,   freslj  ) 

from  the  pen,  for  26c.     It  will  > 
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PRACTICAL    PENMANSHIP      1 


I  »f  careful,  critical  study  of  the 


Address,    p.    B.    COURTNEY, 
BOX  970.  MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 
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J.  F.  CASKEV,  Penma 
Elliott  School  of  Business  and  Shortliand, 
WHEELIMG,  W.  VA 


The  Universal 

Dictation 

Course 


J 


S  A  GRADED  dictation 
course  for  the  study  of 
shorthand  arranged  under 
iL*  twenty-six  different  heads 
of  business,  and  contains  Legal 
Forms  and  Court  Testimony  in 
Civil  and  Criminal  cases.  Each 
case  and  selection  of  letters  is 
arranged  separately,  and  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  vocabulary  of  words 
and  phrases  with  the  proper 
shorthand  outlines  to  be  practiced 
preparatory  to  taking  dictation. 
Especially  adapted  for  use  by 
teachers,  students  in  school,  pri- 
vate study,  and  stenographers 
who  want  to  review  and  increase 
their  speed.  Single  copy  $1.50, 
postage  paid.  Special  price  to 
schools.  Be  sure  to  state  what 
system  you  want.  We  have  the 
same  thing  in  different  systems. 

W.  L.  mOSIGK,  Putilistier, 


309  St,  Louis  Street, 


Combination  Speller 
and  Dictionary 

Seventy-five  lessons  containing 
word  analysis  (twenty-five  les- 
sons). Single  copy  30c.  A 
ready  companion  for  student  and 
stenograplier.  Special  price  to 
schools. 

««« 

Essentials  of  English, 
Punctuation  and 
Practical  Correspondence 

Single  copy  tiOc.  Special  price 
to  schools. 


"Tlie  Leadiiio  Puto.  Penniaii." 

I  pive  Letisons  in  ,\utu.  Work  and  g^uaiantef  my  work  to 
be  the  best  in  the  business.  Any  style  alphabet  15c.,  two 
for  2.'>c.  A  beautiful  Hat  or  Book  Mark,  any  name  on  silk 
ribbon  in  White  and  Gold.  25c.  Copy  Books,  ( the  best.) 
yj.UO  and  S3.00.  Lord's  Prayer,  (  can't  be  beat,)  $2  VO  and 
S3,W  Beautiful  Motto,  30f.  1  doz.  Auto  Cards  (your 
name,)  my  autograph  included.  H.'Jc.  A  pretty  specimen, 
lOc.  Sample  Show  Card.  15  and  '25c.  A  large  specimen 
for  traming,  50c.  and  $1.00.  Have  you  some  Auto,  pens 
that  Wont  work  just  right  !  Just  send  them  to  me.  with 
stamps  to  return,  and  I  will  fix  them  for  5c.  apiece. 

Do  you  want  some  special  pens  at  25c.  each  ?  Now  is 
the  time  to  get  intere.ited  in  Auto,  work,  for  you  can 
work  up  to  perfection  during  vacation. 

E.  E,  EVANS, 
806  E.  Hickory  M  ,  STREATOR,  ILL. 
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SPECIflENS  OF    ACTUAI,     UNSTUDIED    PENMANSHIP  FROM  THE  PENS  OF  PENMEN— SOME  FKOJI  EXPERTS  AND  SOME  FICOM  EX-KXPERTS. 


The  above  specimens  are  clippings  from  letters  from  prominent  people,  the  most  of  whom  are  professional  penme 
been  in  the  past.  Ao.  1  was  written  by  one  of  our  recent  most  skilled  and  successful  teachers  of  writing.  Xo  "  wa-i  wri 
professional  penman,  and  is  here  given  as  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  extremelv  slanting  penniaiisliip  of  a  practical  iiat 
seen  for  many  a  day.  \o.  .3  was  written  by  a  young  man  who  started  out  as  a  professional  penman,  but  who  drifted  into 
the  result  that  his  penmanship  drifted  into  a  backhand.  No.  4  was  executed  in  a  thoughtless  and  rapid  niaiiiur  \,x 
accurate  penmen  the  world  has  ever  known.  \o.  5  is  the  thoughtless  stvle  of  one  who  teaches  penmanship  nr,ife-si. 
Normal.  No.  6  is  the  unconscious  hand  of  one  of  the  leading  peinneii  of  the "dav.  .Xo.  7  is  the  product  of  a  leading  nriictic 
was  trained  in  the  W.  degree  style  of  writing.  .\o.  8  is  from  the  pen  ..f  one  whose  writing  is  known  for  its  great  accunicv 
pen  of  one  whose  penmanship  when  tlioughtfuUv  done  is  known  for  its  Spencerian  beauty  and  accuracy.  No  liii^  fn 
ex-penman.    No.  11  is  the  hurried  hand  of  a  penmanship  author.    No.  12  is  the  business  style  and  product  of  a  very  practic 

In  looking  these  hands  over  we  find  that  accuracy  is  out  of  the  question.  We  also  find  that  the  tendency  of  tlie  maior 
slantless  rather^  than  more  than  52  degrees.  We  also  tiud  a  tendency  in  the  direction  of  rotundity  rather  than  aiigiih 
things  tvould  indicate  that  the  standard,  semi-angular  hand  of  .32  degrees  was  not  the  true  standard.'for  if  it  were  certain 
would  adhere  more  closely  to  it.  This  page  also  illustrates  the  fact  that  legibility  and  accuracy  are  not  synonymous  tern 
lurtner  indicate  that  in  the  future  we  should  lay  more  stress  upon  the  reading  qualities  of  writing  than  upon 'the  beauty 
as  the  many  are  concerned,  or  so  far  as  concerns  practical  writing.  =  t-  ^ 
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The  above  is  a  specimen  of  rapid,  practical  penmanstiip.  It  was  written  witli  l)ut  little  thought  upon  the  penmanship.  It  is  not  a  copy 
of  something  that  had  been  thought  out  and  written  previously,  but  is  simply  the  first  off  hand  product  of  the  mind  and  hand.  It  is 
therefore  not  given  as  a  specimen  of  accurate  penmanship,  or  as  being  a  fit  model  for  imitation.  It  has  too  many  imperfect  forms  to 
serve  as  a  good  model  from  which  to  form  accurate  percepts.  At  the  same  time  it  illustrates  fairly  well  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
good  legible,  rapid  writing. 

Dxxx/r  i)Axr;   \rrv.  ckyr^JiAAy<yy  Xxy  nj^xyu.^  XjLttjz/L,ixril£,Aa^; 
jlAJ)  A£jiyrrU)  txj  Jj~l  cm,  "LKjl  xatlxiAjlxlAjl  ,  Lj  cnx.  AxnUL  XJnjJxJL  - 

JUtXjL  cLc  AJJ-Jit  txj  C^XXxlxJ^    A^'LTULA^^Ixi^  A/TV   Cj^O-O-cL,  ^pXcUOOO, 

£/t\xzXl>v1v  oJ)  Ax>-ilSi  cU:>  yLxrv,  ^A^xX/otAXXxi.  px/>ayTyTxx/ruVkyup. 
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These  are  given  as  si>ecimens  of  simplified  vertical  penmanship.  They  are  given  for  study  and  imitation.  They  were  not  written 
ipidlv.  Their  purpose  is  to  create  accurate  percepts  of  letters.  At  the  sanie  time  they  illustrate  a  certain  kind  of  grace  and  freedom  of 
lu-fit  that  is  essential  in  |)ractical  writing.  You  may  do  well  to  endeavor  to  reproduce  them  as  best  you  can.  first  in  a  slow  maimer, 
■  [  1,,  -rt-  li.'w  iMTtfi  1 1  \  \iiu  can  perceive  the  forms,  and  then  in  a  free,  off  hand,  graceful.  eas\-  manner,  to  si-r  iiciw  \\  ell  \-ou  can  con- 
,1,1  rii.vcin.iil.  IV.  111.' Tn  her  that  writing,  in  i.rdt-r  to  be  practical  as  a  means  of  exprer-!-inu  thoiii,'lit ,  ni-.-.l~  I . .  be  at  one  and  the  same 
^il.l.'  ;in.l  i,i|.iil.  111.  more  rapid  it  is  the  more  imu  inrate  it  must  necessarily  be,  and  ..n  the  ..tlier  ban. I,  tin-  ni..re  accnrate  it  is. 
i\\.-T  it  niu-t  ii.M  c-^-arily  be.  Keeping  these  things  in  mind  will  aid  you  in  determining  whether  or  not  \(Hir  writing  needs  mure 
m  .ir  more  form. 

^^Il'-^                                                                    OAx:i>T-Lx:|,iyar-iJjLL,Pa- ,  rLonr  q,  iq  0  0 
^xr-LcrrrxxT-ru  -HriJJ  ^(JULtyCxyYYUiycryx^,  err  cr^xiji/r, 


qlpdTve^bruTUirv-^S/kUiit  cirul  l^u!Mn€i^6«UiccfcUT^^ 
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Cessons  in  Jlutomatic  Cetterina 

number  Cwo 

BY  E.  E,  EVANS,  STKEATOK,  ILL. 

This  month  you  get  the  Marking  Alpha- 
bet, a  rapid  yet  plain  and  very  practical 
letter.  It  might  well  be  termed  the  Show- 
card  alphabet.  Study  each  stroke  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  Letters  can  be  made  ver- 
tical as  well  as  slant  and  is  also  adapted  to 
the  shading  pens.  When  you  get  this  and 
the  preceding  lesson  well  mastered  you 
should  be  able  to  sell  a  few  display  signs. 

You  should  try  a  few  different  styles  of 
pens.  With  No.  1  pens,  either  shading  or 
marking,  the  caps  should  be  one  inch  high  ; 
small  letters  just  halt  as  high.  No. '.'.pens: 
Caps  one  and  one-half  inch,  small  letters 
one  inch.  No.  3  pens:  Caps  two  inches, 
small  letters  one  and  one-fourth  inches. 
No.  0  pens:  Caps  one-half  inch, small  letters 
five-sixteenths  inch. 

Now  don't  be  afraid  to  wo|-k  a  little  on  it 
and  you  will  be  well  repaid,  for  you  can  sell 
cards  and  price  tickets  at  low  figures.  Auto 
work  is  mu<:li  quicker  than  the  Brush. 

Procure  a  small  supply  of  Flock,  Diamond 
Dust,  Metallics,  Adhesive  Ink,  a  few  differ 
ent  styles  of  pens  as  well  as  a  variety  of 
inks,  and  make  motiey  from  the  start.  With 
a  little  hustling  you  will  find  a  good  sale  for 
your  work. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  ask  questions  on  the 
work. 

I  will  send  an  outfit  as  described  above, 
including  one  package  each  of  Flock, 
Diamond  Dust  and  Metallics,  one  bottle 
Adhesive  Ink,  three  sizes  pens  (in  fine 
\\orking  order)  and  three  colors  Ink,  for  $1.40. 

If  you  fail  to  make  the  letters  at  the  very 
beginning  do  not  get  discouraged,  but  have 
a  little  patience  and  it  w'ill  all  come  at 
once.     Perseverance  will  surel>'  win. 


Cbe  fountain  Shading  Pen 

advertised  elsewhere,  seems  to  be  a  practi- 
cal instrument  for  certain  lines  of  lettering 
where  rapidity  is  an  essential. 


Will  make  FIRST-CLASS  BOOK- 
KEEPER of  von  in  six  weeks 
lor    ff  o    or    RETURH   MONET; 

ilis  ^3  t.ince  ami  experience 
iiniiiaterial  ;  may  find  good  PO- 
SITIOH  for  vou,  too;  plaeed  pu- 
pil at  J2.5  weekly  December  10; 
another  at  $24  weekly  .lanuary  2.  Save  this  and 
write     J.  H.  GOODWIN,  Expert  Accountant, 

Room  742,  I2IS  Broadway,  New  York. 


An  important  announcement  is  made  by 
Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  31  Union  Square, 
New  York,  to  the  effect  that  they  propose  to 
commemorate  the  beginning  of  the  new 
Century  by  the  issue  of  a  greatly  improved 
presentation  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  system 
(Copyright  1901)  in  an  entirely  new  edition 
of  their  "  Complete  Shorthand  Instructor." 
In  this  edition,  which  will  be  known  as  the 
"Twentieth  Century,"  to  distinguish  it  from 
previous  issues  of  that  standard  phono- 
graphic text-book,  the  rules  of  the  system 
have  been  entirely  re-cast,  and  are  arranged 
in  what,  it  is  believed,  will  be  found  the  best 
order  for  teaching.  A  large  number  of  new 
e.xercises  have  been  introduced,  so  that  the 
work  not  only  contains  complete  and  care- 
fully graded  instruction  in  the  whole  sys- 
tem, but  a  series  of  model  exercises  on  every 
principle  and  on  the  various  lists  of  Abbre- 
viations. In  order  to  display  the  new  mat- 
ter to  the  best  advantage,  and  to  allow  of 
the  engraving  of  the  shorthand  in  one  uni- 
form standard  style  throughout,  a  number 
of  additional  pages  have  been  added  to  the 
work,  making  it  a  volume  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  pages.  The  advanced 
style  for  the  first  time  is  so  arranged  as  to 
give  an  orderly  presentation  of  the  abbre- 
viated principles  which  have  rendered  the 
Isaac  Pitman  shorthand  the  system  parr.v- 
cellence  for  verbatim  reporting.  As  a  guar- 
antee of  the  excellence  of  the  printing  and 
binding  of  the  new  "Instructor,"  which  is 
entirely  an  American  production  —  it  is  only 
necessary  to  mention  thatthe  same  is  print- 
ed for  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  by  Messrs.  .1. 
J.  Little  &  Co.,  New  York,  printers  of  the 
Standard  Dictionary,  Pearsons  Magazines, 
etc.  While  the  type-page  of  the  '  Instruc- 
tor" will  be  the  same  as  heretofore,  the  size 
of  the  book  will  be  somewhat  Increased  to 
give  wider  margins,  and  permit  the  book  to 
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LEARN  TO  WRITE   YOUR   NAME. 

Send  iiif  vour  name  and  ■.'.'ic.  and  receive 
one  dozen  or  more  xvavs  with  instructions. 
Address:  A.  E.  PARSONS,  Creston,  I»wa. 
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name 

in    either 

plain  0 
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mental  writing. 

for  25c 

Address 

lines    10c. 

per  do 

en  extra. 
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H.  E.  WYGAL,  Engfrossing:  Artist. 

CoPY-BooK  Script  a  Specialty. 
Diplomas,  Letter  Heads  and  Reso- 
lutions Neatly  Engrossed.  Card 
Writing  done  to  order.  Write  for 
estimates.     Address  all  orders  to 

1232   Curtis  Avenue,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


modern  Publications  for  Penmen*  Jlrtists 
and  Ceaebers 

Our  publications  are  universally  recog- 
nized as  the  finest  along  their  lines.  The  prices 
are  very  low  considering  the  quality  and  charac- 
ter of  the  work.  All  books  are  sent  postpaid  by 
mail  or  by  prepaid  express. 

Portraiture— The  best  book  yet  published  that 
teaches  how  to  make  portraits  with  pen. 
pencil,  crayon,  brush,  etc.  It  is  a  large  and 
beautiful  book,  luxuriously  printed  and 
bound,  containing  hundreds  of  examples 
and  explicit  instruction $1.60 

The  New  Zanerian  Alphabets  — A  guide  to 
engrossing,  containing  a  great  variety  of 
alphabets,  designs,  such  as  diplomas,  reso- 
lutions, etc.,  with  complete  instruction.  A 
substantial  book  bound  in  cloth -|1.50 

Zanerian  Theory  of  Penmanship— A  thought- 
provoking  work  that  deals  with  the  numer- 
ous problems  pertaining  to  penmanship. 
Some  have  termed  it  the  Shakespeare  of 
penmanship  literature.  All  w^ho  intend 
to  teach  writing  should  read  it.  A  book  of 
176  pages,  cloth  binding.. $1.00 

Sketching  from  Nature  —  A  most  beautiful 
book  that  teaches  how  to  sketch  from 
nature.  Contains  a  large  number  of  exam- 
ples with  fascinating  text  and  instruction. 
Get  this  book  and  go  out  and  learn  to  see 
and  sketch  nature.     Bound  in  cloth $1.00 

Lessons  in  Ornamental  Penmanship— A  work 
in  slip  form  embodying  the  $10  mail  course 
formerly  given  by  us,  with  some  extra 
plates.  A  thorough  and  complete  work  for 
home  learners  -_ 75c. 

Compendium  of  Simplified  Vertical  Penman- 
ship— In  book  form,  and  by  far  the  most 
thorough  and  complete  instructor  in  ver- 
tical writing  yet  published 60c. 

Manual  of  Simplified  Script  —  A  work  con- 
taining a  thorough,  graded  course  of  photo- 
engraved  copies  from  the  pen  of  that  master 
penman  and  artist,  C.  P.  Zaner,  all  in  the 
simplified  style.  For  rapid  business  pur- 
poses many    persons  believe  this  style  of 

writing  unequalled 50c. 

Pen  Studies  —  A  portfolio  of  twenty-four  pen 
drawings,  consisting  of  scrolls,  objects, 
birds,  fruit,  scenery,  etc.  It  begins  at  the 
beginning  showing  the  pupil  how  to  make 
the     simplest     strokes    and     to   gradually 

evolve  the  finished  design 50c. 

Zaner's  Gems  of  Flourishing— A  book  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  fascinating  art  of  flour- 
ishing. It  begins  at  the  beginning,  show- 
ing the  student  how  to  make  the  simplest 
strokes  and  exercises  and  finishes  with  a 
great  variety  of  designs,  showing  the  high- 
est degree  of  skill  |yet  attained  in  this  art. 
Two  editions  of  this  popular  work  have 
already  been  .sold.  It  is  unquestionably  the 
best  work  on  flourishing  ever  published-  -.60c. 
Progress— C.  P.  Zaner's  masterpiece  in  flour- 
ishing. It  represents  an  eagle,  forceful  and 
lifelike,  winging  himself  through  intricate 
curves  and  branches.  It  is  on  the  finest  of 
plate  paper,  22  x  28  inches.  The  original  of 
this  design  liangs  on  the  wall  of  the  Zaner- 
ian Art  College,  and  is  valued  at  |100.  "  It's 
great,"  "  It's  certainly  a  bird"  are  some  of 
the  expressions  many  have  made  on  seeing 
it.  Let  the  reader  remember  also  that  it's 
no  Spanish  bird,  but  the  American  Eagle— 
that  old   national   bird  of  ours  that  must 

now  he  especially   proud.     In  tube 60c. 

Light  and  Shade —  A  manual  on  drawing  by 
Mr  Zaner.  It  contains  48  pa^es,5x  7  inches, 
of  illustrations,  and  plain,  simple,  instruc- 
tive text.    It    is  just    what  home    students 
need,   and  what  all  others  who  are  not  at 
home  in  drawing  need  to  make  them  feel 
at  home.    Any  one  can  learn  to  draw  by  the 
aid  of  this  book.     Only  25  cents  postpaid. 
The    illustrations    are    lithographed    from 
actual     pencil    drawings     and    are     much 
finer    than    photo-engravings. 
Sample  pages  of  Portraiture  or  Sketching  from 
Nature  mailed  for  2c  stamp.    Cash  should  accom- 
pany all  orders.     Remit  by  money  order,  draft, 
or  BtampB  for  small  amounts.     Do  not  send  per- 
sonal checks.    Address, 

ZANER  &  BLOSBR.  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Good  Jirt  In  Illustration —  lUbat  It  Is,  fiow  to  Recognizct  €njov  and  Appreciate  It 

This  illiistratiou  is  a  reproduction  from  a  copper-plate  eii^raviug  of  a  paititin;^;  by  Ko>?a  lioiiheur.  the  famous  animal  painter.  It 
appeared  in  "  Woodland  and  Wild,*'  a  book  published  in  1S68.  It  is  evidently  one  of  her  early  productions  and  not  her  best,  as  tlie  dog's 
tail  seems  to  be  out  of  proportion  with  everything  else.  The  rabbit  is  English,  not  American,  neither  of  the  common  or  jack-rabbit 
varieties.  The  anxious,  doubtful,  hesitating,  graceful,  almost  pathetic  pose  of  the  rabbit  is  excellent  indeed.  The  twilight,  so  character 
istic  of  England  (half-way  between  day  and  moonlight),  is  splendidly  represented  by  the  light  sky  and  reflected  lights  on  and  about 
the  animal  in  the  foreground. 

The  horizontal,  parallel  lines  in  the  illustration  were  made  by  a  ruling  machine.  It  is  a  quick  method  of  securing  a  low-toned  effect, 
and  is  frequently  produced  nowadays  by  drawing  upon  paper  ruled  to  order. 

The  human,  soul-like,  intelligent  aspect  of  the  rabbit  is  what  raises  this  production,  in  spite  of  the  defect  before  alluded  to,  above  the 
ordinary.  Bonhenr  saw  these  qualities  in  animals  and  expressed  the  same  in  an  admirable  and  masterful  manner.  So  intense  was  lier 
sympathy  with  animal  life  that  she  seemingly  saw  more  of  the  Divine  in  the  rabbit  than  in  the  man,  as  no  one  would  suspect,  for  a  min- 
ute, that  the  ral>bit  would  be  so  cruel  as  to  "  go  gunning"  for  other  animals,  either  larger  or  smaller  than  itself.    So  much  for  good  art. 


H  Uniiioe  Catalogue  for  I90a 

Will  probably  find  your  business  college  com- 
petitors sleeping  and  enable  you  to  outdistance 
them  in  securing  a  large  attendance.  An  attrac- 
tive cover,  some  decorative  headings  a  few  tail 
pieces,  and  an  ornate  gronping  of  tlie  photof^rrapbs 
will  only  require  an  expenditure  of  $20  orS25aiul 
will  be  the  means  of  bringing  you  many  times 
that  amount.  Now,  if  you  agree  to  the  above,  it 
remains  for  you  to  make  a  wise  choice  of  an 
artist  and  I  request  that  you  correspond  with  me, 
allowing  me  to  furnish  estimates  and  sketches, 
before  you  place  your  order. 

G.  S.   HENDERSON, 

215  W.  57th  Street,     -     -     NEW  YORK. 


""wanted"""'! 

Well    educated   all  -  around  I 

teacher  of  the  commercial  I 

branches.    Address :  | 

Dr.  W.  M.  Carpenter,  | 

Proprietor,  Bryant  &  Stratton  | 
College,  St  Louis,  Mo. 


"3^.;  I 


LIGHT  AND  SHADE 

Is  the  title  of  a  manual  on  drawing  by  Mr.  Zatier.  It  contains  48  pages,  5x7  inches,  of  illus- 
trations similar  to  the  above,  but  finer,  and  plain,  simple,  instructive  text.  It  is  just  wliat 
home  students  need,  and  what  all  others  who  are  not  at  home  in  drawing  need  to  make 
them  feel  at  home.  Any  one  can  learn  to  draw  by  the  aid  of  this  book.  Only  50  cents  post- 
paid. The  illustrations  are  lithographed  from  actual  pencil  drawings  and  are  much  finer 
than  photo-engravings.    Address, 

ZANER  &  BLOSER,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Columbus,  Ohio. 


} CARDS!  CARDS!  CARDS! 

/  One  dozen  cai-ds  that  can't  be  beat  for  only 

.'  15  cents.    (»ne  Ket   of  Ornamental  Caps,    15 

>  -■    cents.      All    kinds   of    iiennian's    supplies, 

/  Blank  Canls,  Elr 

)  W.  A.  BODE,   27th   Street, 

\  PITTSBURG.  S.  S.  PA. 


FOUNTAIN  AUTOMATIC  SHAOING  PEN 

WRITES   10  MINUTES  WITHOUT  REFILLING. 

Get  oar  piicei  on  Auto  Inki  and  Sapplies  before  bnylnp. 

SAMPLE  PEN,   PREPAID,   50  CENTS. 

ADD.c.s  J.  M.  BAL2ER  k  CO.,  (c)  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


THE  SEiPPEL  KEYBOHIID  COVER 

The  Only  Device  by  which 

TOUCH  TYPEWRITING 

Can  be  Properly  and  Satisfactorily  Taught. 

CONSISTS  of  a  wire  covered  with  cloth. 
OMPLHTELY  conceals  the  keyboard. 
OMPELS  the  pupil  to  write  by  TOUCH. 

PRICE,  $9  00  PER  DOZEN 

Made   for   the   Remington  and   Smith    Premier 
Typewriters. 

MANUFACTURED  AND  FOR  SALE  BY 

WHEELING,  W.  VA 

SPANISH,  SHORTHAND  and  BOOK-KEEPING 

free  by  mail;    NEW  FIELD;    large  salaries. 
Send  stamp.  PROF.    STEINER. 

Lexington,  Ky. 


E.   C.    MILLS,  \ 

l'j:(4rai)d Are.,  Rochester, N.T.,  < 

is  one  of  the  few  recognized  ) 

leaders  in  this  country  in  pre-  \ 

paring  fine  script  for  photo  ) 

engraving.      If  you   have  in  \ 
mind  script  for  any  purpose 
you    should    send    copy 
estimate. 


n 


FLOURISHED  WITH   WHITE  INK  ON    HLACK  CAKDKOARl)   KY    M.    B.    MOORE,  ?IURGAN,    KY. 


€«acber$  and  Students: 

The  Penmen's  Publishing  Company  is 
publishing-  the  best  set  of  copies  and  in- 
structions now  on  the  market.  The  Com- 
pany is  cooperative.  Forty  teachers  hold 
its  stock.  Why  not  assist  a  cooperative 
movement? 

PRICE  LIST 

The  Advanced  Tablet $0  20 

Letter  Paper,  per  ream 1  25 

A  discount  of  20  per  cent,  on  orders  of 
some  size. 

New  publications  to  be  issued  soon:  In- 
termediate Tablet.  Grammar  School  Tablet, 
Primary  Tablet. 

We  are  agents  for  Stevenson's  Introduc- 
tory Bookkeeping,  which  is  used  in  all  the 
schools  of  Kansas  under  the  state  uniform- 
ity law,  and  in  many  schools  east  and  west. 
The  stock  of  the  company  is  selling  at  par. 
The  annual  dividend  last  year  was  8  per 
cent.  Address: 

W.  C.  STEVENSON,  President, 
Penmen's  Pub.  Co., 

Port  Deposit,  Md. 
or    S.  B.  Fahnestock,  Vice-Pres., 
Penmen's  Pub.  Co., 

McPherson.  Kans. 
or    F.  L.  Haerekle,  Secretary, 
Penmen's  Pub.  Co., 

Faribault,  Minn, 
or    J.  W^.  WARR,  Publisher. 
Penmen's  Pub  Co., 

Moline,  111. 


GILLOTT'S  PENS, 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  OF  PKITS, 

HAVE  GAINED  THE 

GRAND    PRIZE, 

Paris  Exposition,  1900. 

TUa  Is  the  Highest  PrizQ  ever  Awarded  to  Ttm*. 


STUDIES  CARRIED  ON  BY  MAIL. 

;  learn  to  letter  from  the  tieiirinningof  tlie  C 


Design:  Bookkeeping;    Methods  of  Teach- 
ine;.   Shorthand;     Steam.    Electrical,    and 

Civil  Engineering.      lVr,te  A^r  ^ir-tular  mfilioutng 

The  International  Correspondence  Schools, 

Box  1875,  SCRANTON,  PA. 


DESIGNER  AND   ENGROSSER,    ROCKLAND     MAINE 


Resolutions,  Memorials,  etc.,  Artistit 
and  College  Catalogues.  High  Class  Sc 
Strong,  original  work  at  lowest  pric 


-Uy  Engrossed.  Illustrations  for  School 
pt.  Sketches  and  estimates  furnished, 
f  igh  Art  Diplomt 
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Eessotis  in  Engraver's  Script 

number  Cen 

K'N-    CHARLTON    V.    HOWE,  WITH    FIDELITY 

JIUTl'AI.  LIFE  INS.  CO.,  POLICY  DKPT., 

PHIL.\T)F,LPHIA.  PA. 

Ttistruetions  for  Practice 

The  first  part  of  the  standard  Z  is  same  as 
modified  H  and  K.  the  third  shaded  strolie 
is  same. as  capital  stem,  except  finishing 
dot  is  omitted  ;  tlie  fourtli  shaded  stroke  is 
slanted  backwards  ;  tlie  small  loop  at  top  is 
added  after  the  letter  is  finished  ;  the  loop 
at  the  bottom  is  finished  with  delicate  shade 
The  compound  hair  line  should  cross  the 
stem  a  space  and  a  half  above  base  line. 

The  second  Z  is  very  much  like  the  first, 
except  it  is  more  graceful,  the  ovals  having 
more  of  a  sweeping  curve.  The  shades  on 
ovals  are  added  after  the  letter  is  completed. 

The  third  Z  is  like  the  Q,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  second  shaded  stroke  being  slightly 
compounded  as  it  nears  base  line.  The  loop 
is  same  as  small  Z. 

The  oval  of  the  V  is  same  as  oval  of  the  B, 
R  and  P.  The  second  shaded  stroke  is  a 
space  and  a  half  long  ;  the  third  shaded 
stroke  is  compounded  same  as  third  sliaded 
stroke  of  the  G,  and  is  finished  with  a  dot. 

The  second  Y  is  same  as  first  except  small 
loop  at  top  is  added  last  same  as  in  the  Z. 

In  the  third  Y  the  second  shade  is  two 
spaces  in  length,  and  rests  on  the  base  line. 
The  third  shade  is  made  same  as  the  J.  The 
loop  is  also  same  as  the  J,  and  is  finished 
with  a  delicate  shade. 

The  oval  of  the  U  is  same  as  oval  of  the  Y. 
The  second  shade  of  U  is  same  as  second 
shade  of  the  modified  Y  ;  the  third  shade  is 
same  as  small  t,  and  is  two  spaces  and  a 
half  high.  The  second  U  is  same  as  first, 
except  third  shade  only  extends  above  base 
line  two  spaces  and  a  half,  and  instead  of 
being  stinarc  at  top  is  finished  with  a  small 
loop  same  as  Y  and  Z.  The  third  U  is  finish- 
ed witli  an  oval  which  extends  below  base 
line  space  and  a  half,  and  is  shaded sameas 
.ival  <if  theC. 

The  oval  of  the  X  is  same  as  oval  of  U  and 
V.  The  second  shade  is  a  space  and  a  half 
in  letigtli,  and  is  finished  with  a  dot  sameas 
small  X  ;  the  hair  line  at  top  of  the  letter 
cnniMu'tices  a  space  above  base  line  and  is 
also  fiiiislied  witli  a  dot.  The  second  X  is 
same  m-  lir-t.  except  the  second  shade  is 
liiiislicd  u  ith  -.III  iiviil  at  the  bottom  instead 
.if  li.iii  liiir  ;  till-  pen  sliiiuld  not  l)e  lifted  un- 
til .i\^il  ;ii  l...tiMni  1-  c<impleted.  The  dots 
an- 111,1. Ir  hi-i  -.^iiii,-  ,1- first  X.    The  third  X 


is  -iiiiic    u-    ~.'i  iiiiil    \,  excef 

I    the    second 

sli;i.U-  -liint^  l..n  ku;irds. 

CRITICISMS 

J.K.N.     First  stroke  of  capi 

tal  N   isslant- 

ed  t micli  ;  shaded  stroke  i 

^too  straiglit. 

should   l,|.  c.iriip..omled   Toore 

Modified  N 

should   stand   more    straight 

.p  and    down 

aiKl   till-    curve  at   the  top    >.li 

mid    be  more 

roMO.I.  anil  sliadi-il  lii-a\ier.  e' 

apital  N  is  too 

wide  at   the  top.      Ca|.ital    A 

s  too  narrow. 

and  the  looii  is  too  small,     .'^i 

lall  letters  do 

not  rra.li  base  line  astllex'  si 

onlddo.  Take 

more  p;iins  in  s<iuaring  up  .si 

lall  letters  at 

to|)  and  bottom. 

C.  F.  (;.  Shade  on  loop  of  H  commences 
too  lii^li  up  making  it  too  long.  Loop  is  too 
narrow.  X^t  cn..ui,^li  curve  nn  the  last  shad- 
ed strMkr  ..1  ni.Mlilird  Y.  \V.  Loop  of  A  is  too 
irrriiiilar.  an. I  is  >lia<led  t«M.  heavv  First 
strnkf  of  \  is  shiiited  too  much,  and  shaded 
stroke  is  too  straight.  Make  first  hair  line 
stroke  of  A,X.  and  M  without  anycurve  un- 
til base  line  is  reached  when  it  is  full  and 
round. 

J.  M.  r^.  The  ink  you  are  now  using  is  a 
great  Improvement  over  that  which  you 
have  used  in  the  past,  and,  as  a  result,  your 
script  looks  much  better.    I  would  suggest 

that  you  pay  closer  attention  to  details  such 
as  liuisliitiL;  tlie  dots  of  the  various  capitals 
witlt  more  curve,  and  strive  to  improve  up- 
on \(>ur  small  letters  by  confining  theni 
within  the  limits  of  the  guide  lines. 


c^^  ^Ay  '^Ao  '^Ao     Jyo  J\D    Jyo. 


y^-y^^^ 


Send  for  Catalogue  and 
Sample  Ulriting. 

J.W.STOAKES, 

MILAN,  OHIO. 

Mention  this  paper. 


Not  the  Oldest. 
Nut  the  Largest. 
JUST  THE  BEST. 


ALL  THAT  ITS  NAME  IMPLIES.  goOK 

PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING       f»«« 


The  most  practical  and  up-to-date  method  ever  devised  for  teaching  bookkeepiog,  accounting  and  office  practice, 
thedrawingof  all  forms  of  business  papers  and  vouchers,  the  riling  of  incoming  papers  and  vouchers,  and  the  actual 
performance  of  the  duties  of  the  bookkeeper  and  accountant,  by  practical  methods  similar  to  those  that  are  in  general 
use  in  counting  houses. 

THE  WORK  HAS  NO  EQUAL.     IT  IS  THE  MASTER  WORK  OF  THE  'CENTURY. 

It  i^  th.'  ...tiLT.'wfii  (.)■  itijinv  v.-nr^;'  experience  in  practical  tmsiiiess.  arranged  in  tfiachable  form  for  the  class  room. 
YniK    Mi,i.  (It      hill.  I  Im   I  111!  1 1 1.1  vv  iMi  special  ruled  books  and  the  modern  methods  that  are  being  adopted  by  the  lead 

iiiL' I.  I  I        .    _      I     -^throughout  the  country.     This  new  work  fully  explains  the  workings  of  these 

„,.u  ,  ,  1,1 I        :     h  .      M,       I  .  lal  use.     You  can't  afford  to  be  without  the  system.    Address  THE    PRACTICAL 

HdiM.M  I  riN 7   ^\  i-hii,_i..ri  St.,  Chicago.  111. 


The  Albert  Teadief'sApcy 

C.  J.  ALBERT,   Manager. 
FINE  ARTS  BUILDING,      CHICAGO 


We  need  many  well  trained  teachers  of 
Commercial  Branches,  Penmanship  and 
Drawing  for  good  positions  in  City  High 
Schools,  Normal  Schools,  Colleges,  Etc. 
Good  Salaries.     Send  for  16th  Year  Book. 


"A  PROGRESSIVE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  UPWARDS  OF  SiXTV  YEARS." 

READY   ABOUT   OCT.    1st. 

Isaac  Pitman's  Shorthand  Instructor, 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  EDITION. 


ENTIRELY    REVISED.    ENLARGED  AND  GREATLY    IMPROVED. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  rew  edition  of  Isaac  Pitman's  Shorthand,  (Copyright  1901.)  to  which 
the  distinctive  term  of  'Twentieth  Centnry"  is  given,  two  objects  have  been  kept  in  view  :  1 1  To 
incorporate  EVERYTHING  which  csn  be  reasonably  looked  for  in  THE  standard  and  complete 
exposition  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  Phonography.  ('2)  To  present  the  system  throughout  in  the  form 
best  adapten  to  its  ready  mastery  by  students  of  EVERY  description,  fully  recognizing  that  the 
MODERN  shorthand  text-book  must  of  necessity  be  arranged  to  promote  the  successful  PKACTICAiL 
employment  of  the  art.  The  "Twentieth  Century"  edition  is  a  new  presentation  of  the  Isaac  Pitman 
system  on  the  lines  above  indicated,  and  in  its  preparation  is  incorporated  the  ACCUMULATED  ex- 
perience of  OVER  SIXTY  YE  ^RS  in  the  production  of  shorthand  text -books,  together  with  many 
valuable  criticisms  and  suggestions  of  practical  teachers  and  expert  reporters. 

Cloth,  gilt,  27S  pages,  size  4'.,x6'j  inches,  price  $1.50.     Also  issued  in  two  parts  as  follows : 

"COMPLETE  AMANUENSIS  COURSE,"  (now  ready)  144  pages,  boards  and  cloth  back,  76ci 
cloth,  gilt,  $1  00.     Specially  adapted  for  Common  and  High  Schools. 

"THE  NEW  PHONOGRAPHIC  REPORTER,"  132  pages,  boards  and  cloth  back,  75c:  cloth, 
gilt,  $1.(10. 

All  progressive  schools  and  teachers  will  investigate  the  merits  of  this  work  before  making 
adoptions. 

Single  copies  for  examination  to  known  teachers  and  schools  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  one- 
half  the  above  prices.  Specimen  pages  and  illustrated  prospectus  free.  Liberal  discount  to  schools 
and  teachers. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  Publishers,  33  Union  Square,  New  York 


P*  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Recommends  college  and  normal  gradu- 
ates, specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  col- 
leges, schools,  and  families. 


The  Agency  receives  many  calls  for  com 
mercial  teachers  from  public  and  private 
schools,  and  business  colleges. 

WM.  O.   PRATT.  Manager 


GREGG 

TEACHERS 

WANTED. 


We  oannot  supply  the  demand  for 
teachers  of  Qregg  Shorthand. 

Every  day  adds  to  the  list  of  busi- 
ness and  high  schools  discardini;  the 
old-time  methods  and  adopting  Oregjt 
shorthand. 

Teachers  of  the  system  —especially 
thoAe  who  hive  had  previous  exper- 
ience with  other  systems— are  com- 
manding exceptionally  good  salaries. 

Why  not  Investigate? 
GREOQ  PUBLISHING  CO  , 

57  Washington  Street. 
CHICAGO. 


ESTERBROOK'S   STEEL    PENS 

THE   MOST  POPULAR   IN   USE 


EflCB  PEN  CflBEFOLLT  EXBiniHED  BND  HBSOLDTELY  GOBBBNTEED. 

Always  Ask  for  Esterbrook's  Pens.    All  Stationers  Have  Them. 

THE    ESTERBROOK     STEEL     PEN    MANUFACTURING    CO., 


26  John  Street,  New  York, 


Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


TUB  Finesl  Iq  me  World  ^  Ts-ZV/,  t, 

we  will  send  you  one  dozen  of  the 
Cards  in  the  world.     Enclose  a  ■>q. 
tage.     Trv  us  and  see. 
BOSTON  PEH  ART  CO.. 


finest  Writt 
lip  for 


South  Boston.  Mass. 


10,000  TEHCHEBSWBHTED;:t;, 


FOR.   HALF   TONES  and   ZINC    ETCHINGS 

that  will  be  AS  NEAR  PERFECT  as  it  is  possible 
toma-ke  them,  send  your  orders  **  Fra.rvklinwak.rd  " 

We  give  speciaLi  ca.re  aLnd  a.ttention  to  the  reproduc- 
tion of  penmanship  copy  and  genera]  work  for  Busi- 
ness Colleges 

Original  a.nd  Effective  Designs  a.nd  Illustra.tions 

Franklin  l2g^^^,^Sg  CompaLhy 

341-351   DeeLrborn   Street     9      9    °  *i      9     CHICAGO 


which  unlocks  the  oest  opportunities  in  the  Business  World  is  the  skilled  use  of  the 

Remington  iJi(pewriter 

because  the  chief  demand  is  always  for  Remington  operators. 

WYCKOFF,    SEAMANS    &    BENEDICT,    327    BROADWAY,    NEW   YORK 


The  Reward 

or  MERIT  IS  SUCCESS. 


THE  remarkable  success  of  the  Sadler-Rowe  Commercial  Publications  is  not 
accidental.  Eacli  one  is  the  product  of  skilled  talent  and  extraordinar}' 
ability,  based  on  a  comprehensive' knowledge  of  the  subjects  treated,  both  from 
the  practical  and  educational  standpoints. 

.Teachers  prefer  them  because  they  are  easy  to  teach  and  will  produce 
the  best  results  in   the  schoolroom. 

Students  prefer  them  because  they  are  attractive  in  subject  matter  and 
get  up,  and  impart  instruction  in  simple  direct  language  that  is  easily  understood. 

Educators  prefer  them  because  they  provide  mental  discipline  and  develop 
self-reliance  and  accuracy. 

HERE    IS   A    PARTIAL    LIST: 

business  3ookkeeping  and  practice,  Sarnest's  Snglish  -  Correspondence. 

Commercial  and  MustnaiJ^^^^  ^,.^^^^.^  ^^,.,,.„^  ^^^^^^^ 

Sadler's  Commercial  Arithmetics.  fillings'  Synthetic  Shorthand. 

l/ew  Method  Speller, 


JKichardson  s  Commercial  jCaw. 

JYlcJ^ar lane's  Commercial  and  industrial 


Qeography. 


Rank's  Jouch  Jypewriting. 


We  supply  a  full  line  of  Blank  Books  and  Stationery  for  Business  Practice 
Departments  at  lowest   prices.      (Special   price  list.) 

Our  goods  are  of  the  best  qualit}'  and  manufacture,  and  our  facilities  for 
distribution  are  unexcelled. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  our  depositories.     Order  from  the  nearest  one. 


G.  p.  Putnam's  Sd.ns 


DEPOSITORIES. 

NEW  YORK. 


•..'H  Wtst  23rd  .St. 


Ed-W.  E.  BABB  dc  Co ■&  Arch  St. 

CHICAGO. 


.  JIS  Wul.ash  Ave. 
31-3ri  K.  Foiirtl]  St. 


A,  C.  McCLURG  &  C(i 

CINCINNATI 
ROWEBT  CLARK  Co 

ATLANTA. 
SOUTIIJCRN  SCIKIOI.  Book  DKPOsrTORy,  140  Whitehall  St 

DALLAS. 

DALLAS  BOOK  Cu.  402  Main  St 


KEELRR  &  HINCKLEY 


SALT    LAKE  CITY 


KANSAS  CITY. 
SOCTH-WEST  NEWS  Co 410  E.  9th    St. 


SADLER-ROWE  CO. 

Educational  Publishers 

12  N.  Charles  St.,  9  W.  German  St., 

BALTIMORE,   MO. 

flmerlca's  LeaoinQ  House  for  ComniBrclal  PuDlicatioiis. 


LET  THE  SEARCH  LIOHT  OF  PRACTICE  ILLUMINATE 
THE  DARK  PLACES  OF  THEORY." 


% 


BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 


voL.n 

NO.H. 


WHOLt  NO.  3 


OCT.  I90I 


PRICE, $!££ 
A  YEAR, 

1044  copy. 


ZAINER. 

AND 

B  LOSER, 

PUBLISHERS, 

COLUMBUS, 

OHIO, 


IT 

WILL 

BE 


Elegant 


WHAT 
WILL? 


The  new  edition  of  Faust's  Compendium  of  Auto- 
matic Pen  Lettering  and  Designs.  ENLARUED, 
BEAUTIFIED  and  PRICE  REDUCED. 

The  new  edition  will  contain  sixty-eight  pages;   sixty  plates    I 
of  alphabets  and  about  fifty  plates  of  designs,  nearly  one-half 
more  than  the  old  edition.    The  following  are  the  few  important 
Eight  beautiful  Easter,  Christmas  and  New  Year  cards.  Faust's  famous  shaded  base  writ- 


-  edition. 


additions,    ^.b^. — . 

ing  with  instructions,  German  text.  Old  English  and  Medieval  alphabets  with  graded 
panied  by  two  pages  of  high-class  engrossing  in  which  these  alphabets  arc  used. 

Space  does  not  allow  us  to  enumerate  one-half  the  special  features  contained 
A  circular  giving  a  detailed  outline  of  the  work  willingly  sent  for  the  asking. 

On  account  of  the  enormous  expense  connected  with  publishing  a  large 
ADVANCE  ORDERS  edition  of  a  color-plate  book  of  this  kind,  we  have  decided  to  accept  ad- 
vance  orders  at  75c.  former  price,  $1.50. 

FAUST'S    NEW   IMPROVED 
AUTOMATIC  SHADING  PEN  ? 

The  large  out  put  during  the  past  year  has  demonstrated  very  clearly  that  it  is  superior  in  every 
way  to  any  other  automatic  pen  now  on  the  market.  The  three  main  points  of  superiority  are:  Elas 
ticity  of  material  used,  beauty  of  appearance  and  high  grade  corrugated  holders.  Why  buy  a  com 
mon  antiquated  style  when  you  can  get  an  up-to-date  one  for  the  same  price?  We  guarantee  all  our  pens. 

IT'S  A  WINNER. 

THE  MYOGRAPH  is  steadily  gaining  favor  ;  6,000  sold  during  the  past 
year.  This  demonstrates,  in  a  measure,  the  regard  in  which  this  useful  de- 
Tice  is  held  by  the  users  of  the  pen.  Solid  German  Silver,  sample  mailed  for 
twenty-five  cents.  The  following  testimonial  is  a  sample  of  many  unsolic- 
ited expressions  of  praise  that  come  to  our  office  daily. 
The  Auto  Pen  &  Ink  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Dear  Sirs:    The  "  Myograph  "  ordered  of  you  last  week  was  received 
yesterday.    My  penmanship  pupils  are  very  enthusiastic  over  the  results  obtained  by  its  use,  and 
therefore  enclose  another  order  for  one  dozen,  which  please  send  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
siderthem  almost  indispensable  in  starting  a  class  in  muscular  movement  penmanship.     I 
doubtedly  send  you  another  order  soon.    Inclose  please  find  money  order  to  balance. 
Appleton  School  of  Business,  Appleton,  Wis.  Yours  truly, 


I  con- 


Fred   Bt'SHEV 


C|  TDDI    I  P^    When  in  need  of  .Automatic  Shading  Pens.  Gold  or  White  ink,  to  use  with  the 
3U«    "i-<iC^    Automatic  or  ordinary  pen,  adhesive  ink,  screw-head  files,  cross  ruled  practice 
paper,  Japan  writing  ink,  written  or  blank  cards  (white  or  colored),  bronzes. 
bronie  inks  or  writing  pens,  any  make,  send  your  orders  to  headquarters. 

The  Auto  Pen  &  Ink  Mfg.  Co. 


C.  A.  FAUST,  the  "Anto  Man,"  Fret. 
W.  I.  TIIUS,  y.-Prei.  and  Bni.  Man. 


73  RUSH  ST..  CHICAQO,   ILL. 


PRACTICAL   PENMANSHIP 

Successfully  taught  by  mail  by  W*8t  Vlr^nla'a 
best  penman.  Fourteen  years  In  teachinir  penman 
Bhlp — fourteen  years  of  careful,  critical  study  of  thf 
art.  placee  ua  In  position  to  help  you  aa  few  othera 
ean.  Enroll  at  once  for  a  three  months'  course  In 
either  plain  or  ornamental  penmanship.  Tuition, 
#10.00  in  advance.  Notthe  oheapeot.  but  the  best. 
'35c  for  one  doien  cards  In  various  comhina- 
No  cheap  work 


L 


J.  p.  CASKBV,  Penman, 

Elliott  School  at  BoilncH  and  Shorthand, 

WHXXLIKG,  W.  VA 


J 


GILLOTT'S  PENS, 

THH   MOST   PERFECT   OF    PKW3, 

HAVEGAINEDTHE 

GRAND    PRIZE, 

Paris  Exposition,  1900. 

This  Is  the  Highest  Prize  ever  Awarded  to  Pauk 


"A  PROORESSIVE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  UPWARDS  OF  SIXTY  YEARS." 

READY   ABOUT   OCT.    1st. 

Isaac  Pitman's  Shorthand  Instructor, 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  EDITION. 


ENTIRELY    REVISED,    ENLARGED   AND   GREATLY    IMPROVED. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  new  edition  of  Isaac  Pitman's  Shorthand.  (Copyright  1901,)  to  which 
the  distinctive  term  of  "Twentieth  Century"  is  given,  two  objects  have  been  kept  in  view  :  1 )  To 
incorporate  EVERYTHING  which  can  be  reasonably  looked  for  in  THE  standard  and  complete 
exposition  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  Phonography.  (2)  To  present  the  system  throughout  in  the  form 
best  adapted  to  its  ready  mastery  by  students  of  EVERY  description,  fully  recognizing  that  the 
MODERN  shorthand  teit-book  must  of  necessity  be  arranged  to  promote  the  successful  P1;ACTIC.\L 
employment  of  the  art.  The  "Twentieth  Century"  edition  is  a  new  presentation  of  the  Isaac  Pitman 
system  on  the  lines  above  indicated,  and  in  its  preparation  is  incorporated  the  ACCUMULATED  ex- 
perience of  OVER  SIXTY  YEARS  in  the  production  of  shorthand  text-books,  together  with  many 
valaable  criticisms  and  suggestions  of  practical  teachers  and  expert  reporters. 

Cloth,  gilt,  278  pages,  size  4'.,x6-'4  inches,  price  $1.50.     Also  issued  in  two  parts  as  follows: 
■COMPLETE  A.MANUENSIS  COURSE  "  (now  ready)  144  pages,  boards  and  cloth  back,  75c; 
cloth,  gilt,  $1.00.     Specially  adapted  for  Common  and  High  Schools. 

"THE  NEW  PHONOGRAPHIC  REPORTER,"  132   pages,  boards  and  cloth  back,  75c;  cloth. 

All  progressive  schools  and  teachers  will  investigate  the  merits  of  this  work  before  making 
adoptions. 

Single  copies  for  examination  to  known  teachers  and  schools  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  ot  one- 
half  the  above  prices.  Specimen  pages  and  illustrated  prospectus  free.  Liberal  discount  to  schools 
and  teachers.  „         „      . 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  Publishers,  33  Union  Square,  New  York. 


E.   C.    MILLS, 

lrtf>(Tranti  Ave.,  Rochester,  N,  Y..  \ 

is  one  of  the  few  recognized  ) 

leaders  in  this  country  in  pre-  \ 

paring  fine  script  for  photo  ^ 

engraving.      If  you  have  in  s 

mind  script  for  any  purpose  \ 
you    should    send    copy 
estimate.- 


ly    tor    \ 


When  all  the  other  sys-leins  fail, 
.^nd  troubles  come  as  ttiick  as  hail. 
Don't  say  touch  typing  is  nut  right, 
For  Rutherford's  charts  ai'e  "  out  of  sight." 
Price  .V)  cents.    Sample  sent  free  to  schools. 

KUTHEHF0RI1'.S  TOUCH  TYPEWRITING  CO., 

p.  O.  Box  14B,  Now  York  City. 

FINEST  SUPPLIES  FOR  PENMEN  ANH  ARTISTS 

All  goods  go   by  mail   postpaid  excejit  where 

express  or  freight  is  mentioned,  in  which  case 

carriage  is  paid  by  purchaser. 

Zanerian  Fine  Writer  Pen— The  best  and 
finest  tine  writing  pen  made — best  for  en- 
grossing, card  writing  and  all  fine  script 
work.    Gross  $1.00,  H  Gross  26c.,  1  Doz 12c. 

Zanerian  Ideal  Pen  —  One  of  the  best  pens 
made  for  general  penwork — business  or  or- 
namental. One  of  the  best  pens  for  be- 
ginners in  penmanship.  Gross  75c.,  H  Gross 
25c.,  1  Doz - 10c. 

Zanerian  Business  Pen  — A  smooth,  durable, 
common  sense  business  pen.  For  unshaded 
business  writing  it  has  never  been  excelled, 
if  equaled.     Gross  75c..  H  Gross  25c.,  1  Doz. -10c. 

Gillott's  Principality  No.  1  Pen  — A  fine  writ- 
ing pen.  Gross  $1.00,  %  Gross  26c.,  1  Doz 12  c. 

Gillott's  Double  Elastic  B.  F.  No.  604  Pen  —  A 
medium  fine  writing  pen.  Gross  75c.,  yi 
Gross  26c.,  1  Doz 10c. 

Gillott's  Magnum  Quill  E.  F.  No.  601  Pen— A 
basineas     pen.  Gross  1.00,  ^ Gross25c.,  1  Doz  .12o. 
Gillott's  No.  303  E.  F.  Pen— Used  largely  for 
d  rawing  purposes.  Gross  $1.00.  }^  Gross  26c. , 

1  Doz.  12c. 

Gillott's  Lithographic  Pen  No.290— Oneof  the 

tinest  pointed  drawing  pens  made.  6  pens 
25c.,  Spens 18c. 

Gillott's  Crow  Quill  Pen  No.  669—  Very  fine 
points.    6  pens  26c,  3  pens - 16c. 

Soennecken  Lettering  Pens  —  For  making 
German  Text,  Old  English,  and  all  broad 
pen  letters,  .-^et  of  12  -numbers  1,  \%,  2,  '25^, 
3,  3!.j,  4,  5  and  6  single  pointed  and  10,  20 
and  30  double  pointed 26c. 

Double  Holder  for  Soennecken  Pens  — Holds 

2  pens  at  one  time  10c. 

Zanerian  Oblique    Penholder  —  Hand-made, 

rosewood.  12  inches  long  and   most  beau- 
tiful and  perfect  holder  made.     1  holder     .50c. 
Excelsior  Oblique  Holder  — The  best  low  priced 
oblique  holder  made.    Many  hundreds  of  gross 
have  been  sold. 

1  Holder    10c. 

1  Dozen 60c. 

ii  Gross        - $1.10 

',  Gross    .   : 2.16 

1  Gross 4.25 

Straight  Penholder  —  Cork  tipped  and  best 
for    business    writing,    flourishing,    etc.    1 

holder 10c 

Blank  Cards— White  bristol  with  finest  sur- 
face for  fine  penmanship. 

100.   2«c. 

500  by  express - 76c. 

1000  by  express   $1.40 

Black  Cards— Best  made  for  white  ink. 


100 


30c. 


.■iOOby  express 75c. 

1000  by  express $1.40 

Zanerian  India  Ink— A  fine  drawing  ink  and 
best  for  preparing  script  and  drawings  for 

photo-engraving.    1  Bottle -30c. 

Arnold's  Japan  Ink— Nearly  K  Pint  bottle. .    4«c. 

White  Ink— Very  fine.     1  bottle 25c. 

Writing  Paper  —  Finest  12  lb.  paper  made. 
960  sheets  per  ream,  ruling  wide  and  faint. 

1  ream  by  express  $3.16 

Writing  Paper  —  Same  quality  as  above  men- 
tioned but  10  lb.  per  ream.  1  ream  by  ex- 
press - $1.86 

Practice  Paper  —  Best  for  the  money   to  be 

had.    1  ream  by  express $1.40 

Send  stamp  for  samples  of  paper. 

Envelopes— lOO  fine  blue 40c. 

lOOfine  white 40c. 

'•  1000  either  kind  by  express $1.60 

When  you  need  anything  in  our  line  write 
us  for  prices,  as  we  can  furnish  almost  anything 
and  save  you  money. 

Cash  must  accompany  all  orders.  Prices  are 
too  low  to  keep  accounts.  Remit  by  money 
order,  or  stamps  for  small  amotints. 

Address,   Zanbb  &  Blosbk,  Colambas,  O. 
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Ccssons  in  Enarossina 

number  Cen 


BY     H.     \V. 


KIBBE,    181     TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Old  English  is  a  standard  letter;  has 
always  been  popular  and  probably  will  be 
as  long  as  the  world  stands.  It  can  be  con- 
densed or  extended  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
executor.  The  copy  for  this  lesson  is  about 
medium.  Tiie  original  is  executed  between 
lines  three-fourths  of  an  inch  apart,  using 
one-half  inch  for  the  small  letters.  The 
angular  shoulders  are  formed  by  a  back- 
ward movement  of  the  pen  without  lifting 
it  from  the  paper.  Practice  the  size  of  the 
original,  using  a  No.  1  Soennecken  broad- 
point.  Put  the  finishing  touches  on  with  a 
common  pen,  filling  out  the  corners  where 
desirable  for  effect.  See  figure  9.  If  the 
tops  of  the  long  small  letters  are  spread  a 
little  with  the  common  pen  it  adds  to  the 
solidity  of  the  effect. 


E. 

c. 

MILLS, 

IKGrandAr 

..  Rochfster,  X.  T.. 

will  send  you  10  lines  of  fresh 
from  the  pen  copies  for  30c.  : 
20  lines  for  5Sc  ;  40  lines  for 
$1.00.      The  $1.00  package   is 
quite  a  complete   compend- 
ium of  business  writing. 

AMES' 

P^E\/(aAipErlDi^A 
|3ettmnnBl)tp. 

Is  without  doubt  the  most  elaborate  and  costly 
hook  ever  published  on  this  subject.  It  measures 
IP4  X  14  inches;  weighs  over  four  pounds;  con- 
tains 70  leaves  1 140  pages  1  ;  gold  title  and  edges; 
bound  substantially  in  cloth  ;  and  printed  on 
extra  heavy,  fine  paper.  The  price  is  $5  00.  It 
contains  full  page  plates  in  Script,  Flourishing 
{two  double  page  specimens  suitable  for  framing 
worth  alone  $1.00),  .Alphabets,  Headings,  Designs, 
Kesolutions,  Family  Record,  Marriage  Certifi- 
cate, Diplomas,  etc.,  etc.  We  have  purchased 
the  entire  edition  of  this  work  and  no  more  will 
be  published  The  edition  is  very  limited.  Order 
before  all  are  gone,  or  before  the  price  goes  up, 
which  it  will  as  it  becomes  scarcer.  Our  price 
NOW  is  $2.50,  prepaid,     .\ddress, 

ZANER  &  BLOSER,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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IT 

WILL 

BE 


Elegant 


WILL? 


The  new  edition  of  Faust's  Compendium  of  Auto= 
matic  Pen  Lettering  and  Designs.  ENLARGED, 
BEAUTIFIED  and   PRICE  REDUCED. 


ADVANCE  ORDERS 


The  new  cdirion  will  contain  sixty  cifrht  pages;  sixty  plates 
ilphabets  and  about  fifty  plates  of  designs,  nearly  onc-Iialf 
more  than  the  old  edition.  The  following  are  the  few  important 
additions  :  Eight  beautiful  Easter,  Christmas  and  New  Year  cards,  Kanst's  famous  shaded  base  writ- 
ing with  instructions,  German  text.  Old  English  and  Medieval  alphabets  with  graded  copies  accom- 
panied by  two  pages  of  high-class  engrossing  in  whicli  these  alphabets  are  used. 

Space  does  not  allow  us  to  enumerate  one-half  the  special  features  i-ontained  in  the  new  edition. 
A  circular  giving  a  detailed  outline  of  the  work  willingly  sent  for  the  asking. 

"     account  of  the  enormous  expense  connected  with  publishing  a  large 
tion  of  a  color-plate  book  of  this  kind,  we  havc  decided  to  accept  ad- 
former  price,  $1.50 

FAUST'S    NEW   IMPROVED 
_^  AUTOMATIC  SHADING  PEN? 

The  large  out  put  during  the  past  year  has  demonstiatid  very  clearly  that  it  is  superior  in  (  very 
vay  to  any  other  automatic  pen  now  on  the  market.  The  three  main  points  of  superiority  are  :  Ela.s- 
icity  of  material  used,  beauty  of  app*;aranee  and  high  grade  corrugated  holders.  W  by  buy  a  com 
non  antiquated  style  when  you  can  get  an  uji-to  date  one  for  the  same  price?  Weguaianteeull  our  pens. 

IT'S  A  WINNER. 

THE  MYOGRAPH  is  steadily  gaining  favor  ;  6,000  sold  during  the  past 
■ear.  This  demonstrates,  in  a  measure,  the  regard  in  which  this  useful  de- 
'ice  is  held  by  the  nst-rs  of  the  pen  Solid  German  Silver,  sample  mailed  for 
wenty-five  cents.  The  following  tesiimonial  is  a  sample  of  many  unsolie- 
ted  expressions  of  prnise  that  come  to  our  office  daily. 
:he  Auto  Pen  &  Ink  Mfg.  Co  ,  Chicago,  111. 

Dear  Sirs:    The  "  Myograph  "  ordered  of  you  last  week  was  received 
My  penmanship  pupils  are  very  enthusiastic  over  the  results  obtained  by  its  use,  and  I 
close  another  order  for  one  dozen,  whicli  please  send  at  the  earliest  possible  date.     I  con- 
ilmost  indispensable  in  starting  a  class  in  muscular  movement  penmanship.     I  will  un- 
order soon.     Inclose  please  find  money  order  to  bala 


yesterday, 
therefore  « 
sider  then 
tbtedly 


Appleton  School  of  Business,  Appleton,  Wis. 


SUPPLIES 


bronze  inks  < 


n  in  need  of  Automatic  Shadii 
malic  or  ordinary  pen,  adhesii 
r,  Japan  writing  ink.  written 
IS.  any  make,  send  your  orders 


Yours  truly, 

g  Pens,  Gold  or  White 
e  ink.  screw  head  files, 
>r  blank  cards  (white 
o  headquarters. 


Fred  Busiiey, 

ink,  to  use  with  the 
cross  ruled  practice 
ir  colored),  bronzes, 


The  Auto  Pen  &  Ink  Mfg;.  Co. 


C.  A.  FAtTST,  the  "Anto  Man."  Pres. 
W.  I.  TIWUS,  V.-Pres.  and  Bns.  Man 


73  RUSH  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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A    UNrorE,  INDIVIDUAI,,  DAINTY.  HAND.     THE  ORIGINAI,  WAS  TOO  FINE  TO  DO  JUSTICE  IN    PHOTO  ENIiR.WINf 


Jn.  A.  AnAM<;BXPERT  PENMAN 

MARIETTA.   OHIO. 

In  order  to  convince  the  readers  of  the 
P.-A.  &  B  E  that  my  pen  work  is  extra 
superfine.  I  will  write  24  of  the  finest  cards 
you  ever  gazed  upon  for  only  20  cents. 

Colored  cards  written  in  white  ink  at  20 
cents  per  dozen. 

Your  name  written  from  12  to  26  diflTerent 
ways  for  20  cents.  24  ink  recipes— gold, 
silver,  white,  black,  and  20  others.  8  cents- 
worth  ^5.00  to  any  penman. 

Page  of  artistic  signatures.  10  cents. 

Each  letter  of  the  alphabet  written  in  from 
four  to  nineteen  ways,  40  cents. 

Send  for  circular 

POSITION    WANTED. 


1 


BLSiiAi 


AlO  JtATAUOJB- 


\  has  ( 


thoroughly 


r  been  before  for  persons  who 

al  branches. 

iber  of  special  teachers  of  writing  and  d 


il  branches  than 


There  is  a  greater  demand  today  than  the 
qualified  to  teach  writing,  drawing,  and  the  < 

The  public  schools  of  our  country  need  a  large  i 
ing.    These  positions  can  be  had  by  the  competent. 

Commercial  schools  need  more  teachers   of  penmanship  and  of  the 
ever  before,  because  thej'  have  more  pupils. 

Then  in  the  lines  of  illustrating,  engrossing,  designing,  etc.,  there  is  much  more  work  to  be  done 
at  good  prices  than  ever  before. 

Why  not  consider  the  matter  of  taking  a  three,  six,  nine  or  twelve  months'  course  in  the  Zanerian 
Art  College  to  prepare  yourself  in  one  or  more  of  the  lines  of  work  mentioned? 

Regarding  the  practical  value  of  such  a  course,  many   hundreds  of  former  pupils  are   ready  to 
testify. 

The  Zanerian  Art  College   is  very   liberally   patronized,   and   is  one  of  the  most  successful  insti- 
tutions in  the  country  in  securing  profitable  positions  for  its  pupils. 

Rates  of  tuition  are  no  higher  than  they  have  always  been.     Good  board  and  room  can  be  had  at  a 
very  reasonable  figure. 

Large,  finely  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  school,  worth  one  dollar,  free  to  interested  persons. 

Read  below  an  unsolicited  testimonial  from  an  appreciative  student. 


In  another  month  1 
payment  for  your  serv 
position. 


With  Bai-tlett's  Commercial  College. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Zanerian  Art  College, 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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The  Mills-Lehman  series  of  lessons  are  receiving  unusual  attention.  Nothing  so  fine  have  heretofore  appeared.  The 
work  is  high-grade  without  being  slow.  Some  people  object  to  copies  being  good  because  they  suppose  that  all  good 
copies  are  slow.  But  these  are  an  exception.  The  copies  in  both  series  are  off-hand,  neither  being  slow  nor  finger  move- 
ment in  character.  The  consequence  is  that  we  have  here  the  merits  of  form  and  movement  blended  in  one  and  the 
same  product. 

Give  these  gentlemen  the  benefit  of  your  best  efforts  and  they  will  better  your  penmanship.  You  will  do  well  to  place 
the  work  before  your  pupils  if  you  have  not  already  done  so.  The  inspiration  to  be  derived  from  such  copies  will  do 
much  to  encourage  that  kind  of  effort  which  leads  on  to  excellence. 

The  Mills-Lehman  or  Lehman-Mills  series  of  lessons  are  going  to  be  record-breakers  as  well  as  reputation-making 
affairs.  Get  tickets  on  the  first  floor  at  $1.00  to  see  the  entire  performance.  It  will  last  ten  months.  Or  if  you  prefer  to 
come  in  clubs,  then  send  us  the  club  rates  and  see  the  same  performance. 
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Cessons  in  Rapid  Business  Olriting-  number  Cwo 


By  E.  C.  MLLLS,  195  Grand  Avenue,  Rochester.  X.  Y. 


The  work  in  this  anc 
en  in  the  Septeinher  les 


Remarks 

1  the  succeeding  lessons  is  dependent  in  a  large  measure,  upon  the  mastery  of  the  exercises  and  principles  giv- 
1.  If  you  have  gone  over  all  the  work  in  the  first  lesson  in  a  thorough  manner,  you  should  have  such  a  coin- 
lent  tliat  these  copies  will  seem  comparatively  easy.    Tlie  more  you  practice,  the  more  you  will  be  con  vince<l 


tliat  it  is  tlie  time  spent  in  practicing  the  foundation  exercises  that  lead  to  the  shortest  and  surest  way  in  learning  to  i 


ite. 


7^/ez.^s  <i~. 
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Tnstruetions  Plate  5 

While  making  the  continued  exercises  as  shown  in  Xunibers  JS,  -.'ii.M  and  ."il  tlie  whole  forearm  should  be  used,  and  notice  especially 
that  the  hand  is  resting  and  gliding  on  the  nails  of  the  third  and  fourth  fingers.  Do  not  turn  the  hand  over  on  the  side  toward  the  right. 
as  the  pen  travels  across  the  page. 

The  little  exercises  mentioned  above  should  receive  a  good  share  of  your  attention.  Although  the  small  exercises  may  seem  of  minor 
importance  to  you,  they  are  really  of  great  importance,  as  the  movement  must  he  brought  under  control  before  satisfactory  work  can  be 
done  in  small  letters.  Write  page  after  page  of  the  exercises  before  starting  the  word  copies,  and  do  not  tire  in  well  doing.  Be  content  to 
work  on  the  elements  at  first. 

In  practicing  the  word  copies,  first  ascertain  on  practice  paper  just  how  many  you  can  write  to  the  line  without  crowding  the  work, 
then  write  just  that  number  throughout  the  entire  page.  We  nmst  urge  all  to  be  systematic  in  their  practice  if  permanent  results  are  de- 
sired. 
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Instructions  Plate  6 

Xo.  :)8  is  the  reversed  uval  retracing  exercise  and  make  seven  down  lines  ill  eiicli.  Begin  by  nialxing  exercise  tii  fill  all  the  space  be- 
tween two  blue  lines,  then  one-halt  space,  then  one-fourth  space.  I'se  the  arm  movement,  and  keep  the  fingers  quiet.  Use  a  continuous 
rolling  motion  in  making  :i7.  Go  from  the  large  to  the  small  without  lifting  tlie  pen.  and  try  to  keep  down  strokes  parallel.  Number  38  is 
one  of  the  most  important  little  exercises  we  have.  The  strokes  are  all  compound  curves.  In  making  39  make  the  compound  curves  and 
the  straight  line.    Tiiis  finishing  line  should  be  made  with  the  upward  stroke. 

Follow  the  same  directions  as  given  previously  for  the  word  copies,  and  practice  each  line  in  the  order  given. 


Instructions  Plate  7 

Numbers  45  and  Iti  are  direct  ovals.  .Notice  the  direction  of  the  little  arrows.  Number  47  should  receive  your  greatest  attention  of  all 
the  copies  in  this  plate.  Begiti  by  making  the  small  "e"  then  gradually  merge  into  the  "  i  "  exercise.  Observe  uniform  spacing  and  use 
a  strong,  forceful  movement.  Do  your  best  to  apply  the  muscular  movement  In  all  your  word  copies.  Whenever  you  find  the  movement 
<legenerating,  go  back  and  review  the  lively  movement  drills. 
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Instructions  Plate  8 

As  will  l)e  readiU-  seen,  the  small  "  a"  as  found  in  5(i  contains  many  valuable  lines,  and  is  the  foundation  for  several  letters,  the  "  g  " 
and  the  "o."  The  oval  part  is  slanted  a  trifle  more  than  the  small  "  o."  Close  at  top.  Number  58,  the  "  g  "  the  "  a  "  part  should  rest  on 
base  line  and  allow  the  straight  line  to  extend  below.  Do  not  make  the  loop  too  long  in  the  "g."  and  finish  same  as  copy.  The  open  finish 
is  not  as  neat  as  the  one  given  when  the  work  is  written  rapidly.  The  "d"  is  the  same  as  the*'a"only  usee  little  more  of  the  pulling 
motion  atid  extend  the  up  stroke  two  spaces  and  retrace.  We  prefer  the  form  of  *'  c  "  as  shown  in  ftf,  to  the  old  small  letter  "  e  '*  style,  with 
loop  at  top.    It  should  be  practiced  carefully  at  first  until  the  form  Is  established,  then  gradually  increase  in  speed. 


r/^fe 


(-? 


Tnstructions  Plate  9 

In  making  the  "  A  "  the  down  stroke  is  curved  considerably,  but  the  up  line  is  made  nearly  straight.  Do  not  iinish  the  capital  with 
the  stroke  below  tiie  line  ;  finish  same  as  copy.  This  finishing  line  is  more  practical,  as  the  small  letters  may  be  easily  connected  with 
the  capital.  Be  careful  not  to  form  a  hook  at  the  beginning,  and  see  tliat  the  letter  is  nearly  closed  at  the  top.  Make  the  capitals  occupy 
three-fourth  the  space  between  blue  lines.  Number  fi8  is  tlie  retraced  form.  This  should  not  be  taken  up  until  after  the  letter  itself  has 
been  practiced  upon.  It  is  intended  merely  to  establish  the  movement  already  partially  formed.  Number  fi9  will  help  you  in  joining  the 
capital  to  a  small  e.xercise.  Study  carefully  and  write  with  a  free  movement.  The  "  t  "  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  portion  of  the  "  a  "  and 
should  be  practiced  at  this  time.  Make  the  cross  short  and  straight,  and  avoid  carelessness.  The"r"is  made  with  the  right  curve,  a 
very  short  straight  line,  then  a  straiglit  line  on  main  slant,  then  tinish  with  another  right  curve.  Notice  the  formation  of  the  final  "  r" 
in  73.    The  "  s"  is  started  and  finished  same  as  "  r,"  but  the  flown  stroke  is  a  compound  curve. 

I  would  be  glad  to  receive  specimen  pages  of  practice  work  from  nW  who  are  practiciu.ii  from  this  series  of  less 
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PI.B.\SE  KE.M)  THE  INSTKl'CTIONS  HEFORE  KEGIN.\IN(;  To  PKACTICE 
In  giving  you  this  course  of  lessons  in  Capital  letters,  I  shall  under  no  conditions  attempt  to  explain  all  at  this  time  that  you  should 
know  in  regard  to  these  letters,  but  I  exi>ect  you  to  make  a  strf>ng  effort  to  discover  at  least  some  of  your  mistakes.  All  I  can  do  at  the 
present  is  to  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  general  mistakes.  Kindly  read  all  instructions  connected  with  these  lessons  over  at  least 
once  before  you  begin  to  practice,  and  then  turn  your  attention  to  the  first  letter  with  a  determination  to  better.that  letter  before  you 
leave  it,  and  if  you  follow  out  this  plan  of  practicing  and  studying  each  letter  carefully,  I  am  convinced  that  you  will  be  a  good  writer. 

If  you  are  now  in  college  or  if  you  are  a  student  at  home,  make  up  your  mind  to  devote  a  certain  length  of  time  each  day  to  practicing 
writing,  and  allow  nothing  to  interfere  with  this  arrangement,  for  if  you  wish  to  succeed  in  acquiring  a  good  hand-writing,  you  must 
keep  at  it  constantly.    The  student  who  will  practice  a  while  today  and   neglect  it   tomorrow  and  the  next  day,  will  loose  so  much   inter- 


est in  his  work  that  it  will  be  ali 
good  quality  is  tlieonly  kitid  to  1 
cessful. 
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n  to  undertake  the 

The  best  mat 

erial  is  cheap.    To  i 

rk  at  all.    Do  not  waste  your  paper,  but  have  plenty  of  it  and  a 
i?mpt  to  practice  writing  on  poor  paper  is  too  trying,  to  be  sue- 


In  making  the  capital  letters,  you  should  never  forget  to 
capital  E  quite  frequently,  you  will  find  it  much  easier  to  in 
third  the  size  of  the  lower,  and  the  loop  used  in  joining  the  t' 
little  care  in  curvitig  your  downward  strokes,  you  can  alway 


Instructions 

ise  the  l<irearin  movement,  and  by  retracing  the  large  or  lower  part  of  the 
ake  the  letter  regular.  .Notice  that  the  upper  part  of  the  letter  is  only  one- 
m  ovals  should  be  maile  small  and  should  always  point  downward.  With  a 
-;  bring  about  a  neat  small  loop.     Do  not  stop  between  ovals,  but  continue 


the  stroke  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  You  will  find  it  profitable  to  retrace  the  A  also  a  number  of  times  before  taking  up  the  regular 
letter.  The  capital  letter  A  should  not  be  closed  at  the  top.  Begin  three  spaces  above  the  base  line  and  continue  the  left  curve  to  the 
base  line,  you  should  be  very  careful  then  to  make  a  short  turn  and  e-xtend  the  upper  stroke  only  two  spaces  from  the  base  line. 

Write  a  whole  page  of  the  sixth  principle  before  you  take  up  the  capital  letters.    The  X  is  made  with  two  strokes  ;  the  si.xtli  principle 
iind  short  left  curve  which  should  touch  one  and  one  half  space  from  base  line  and  half  the  length  of  the  letter. 


^)^::^y:: _^}CA^:::/jCA^ 


The  two  downward  strokes  of  capital  X  should  be  made  just  one  space  apart.  The  width  is  controlled  in  niakinjj  the  turn  at  the  top  of 
the  second  part.  This  turn  is  frequently  made  sharp  at  the  top  which  always  makes  a  poor  letter.  In  niakinj^  the  capital  M,  see  that  you 
make  all  your  downward  strokes  straight,  and  also  see  that  you  make  a  neat  short  turn  at  the  top  of  each  part.  The  capital  II  should  be 
made  one  space  in  width,  and  is  finished  with  a  very  neat  small  loop  which  should  not  extend  more  than  half  way  across  the    letter. 

Much  depends  upon  the  neatness  of  this  small  loop  for  a  good  letter.    Never  allow  the  finishing  loop  of  the  H  to  cross  the  entire  letter. 


In  inaking  the  capital  K  you  should  not  place  the  loop  lower  than  half  the  height  of  the  letter.  This  loop  is  made  very  small  and  ex- 
tends upward  toward  the  left.  You  will  also  notice  that  the  finishing  stroke  of  the  K  begins  with  a  left  curve  which  is  gradually  changed 
to  a  right  curve  in  order  that  you  may  produce  the  small  loop  at  about  one-half  the  height  of  the  letter. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  lift  the  pen  at  all  in  making  the  W,  especially  not  when  you  use  a  medium  coarse  pen  and  write  without  shad- 
ing. It  is  no  more  difficult  to  learn  the  form  of  the  entire  letter  than  it  is  to  learn  the  form  of  a  small  part  of  it,  therefore,  you  must  study 
the  letter  as  a  whole  and  take  the  greatest  care  passible  in  making  the  beginning  and  finishing  strokes,  Tlie  last  stroke  of  the  \V  is  fre- 
quently made  the  entire  length  of  the  letter,  which  can  not  help  but  produce  poor  work.  This  should  be  about  one-half  the  height  of  the 
letter  and  should  curve  from  the  base  line.  The  capital  Q  should  also  be  made  without  lifting  the  pen  as  you  will  find  it  more  conveni- 
ent and  much  easier  after  some  practice  and  study  without  lifting  the  pen.  The  Q  is  made  in  two  styles  ;  the  first  in  this  lesson  is  the 
standard  Q  under  the  full  sixth  principle;  the  second  is  made  exactly  the  same  as  the  figure  two,  and  I  remind  you  especially  of  thisfact 
so  that  you  will  always  see  that  the  capital  Q  is  made  the  right  size  and  proportion,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  figure. 


You  will  find  these  retracing  exercises  extremely  important,  and  I  wish  to  again  remind  you  of  the  fact  that  it  isiinpossible  to  become 
a  good  fore-arm  movement  writer  without  practicing  carefully  on  these  exercises,  and  especially  the  retracing  exercises  for  practice, 
made  in  the  shape  of  letters.  The  capital  Z  is  a  very  pretty  exercise  and  you  can  practice  with  profit  several  pages  before  taking  up  the 
single  letter.  After  practicing  carefully  on  the  retracing  exercises  for  a  while,  take  up  the  regular  letter  and  be  sure  that  you  place  the 
small  loop  on  the  base  line,  and  that  the  fourth  principle,  or  loop  below  the  base  line  is  not  made  long  enough  to  interfere  in  any  way 
wiiatever,  with  the  short  letters  of  the  line  below. 

What  I  said  in  regard  to  the  7.  is  also  applicable  to  the  J.  I  might  however,  mention  Uie  fact  that  the  lower  part  of  the  J  should  be 
only  one-half  the  width  of  the  upper  part  and  the  lines  cross  on  the  base  line.  The  upper  part  of  the  J  should  be  one  space  in  width.  The 
capital  I  is  made  very  simply  and  but  little  needs  to  I)e  said  about  it.  The  capital  I  is  made  one-half  a  space  in  width  and  the  standard 
height  of  three  spaces.  The  lines  should  cross  one  space  above  the  base  line.  The  sixth  principle  the  beginning  stroke  of  the  capital  B, 
must  be  changed  to  a  very  slight  left  curve  just  as  you  reach  the  base  line.  This  nmst  be  done  in  order  to  make  the  short  turn  on  the 
base  line  which  needs  careful  study.    The  letter  is  one-half  a  space  in  width,  and  the  finishing  stroke  should  be  two  spaces  in  length. 


(^dRe^SgniTUin-^Citi^  and  6uiwtcl)I>  ^ducfttcr^^ 
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The  capital  U  is  made  verj'  nearly  the  same  as  the  V.  It  is  made  one  space  in  width  and  is  finished  with  a  short  downward  stroke 
which  may  end  on  the  base  line  or  turn  up  not  more  than  one  space.  The  upper  part  of  the  Y  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  capital  U,  but  it 
will  be  necessarj'  to  call  your  attention  again  to  the  fact  that  the  loop  below  the  line  must  be  made  short  enough  to  not  interfere  with  the 
small  letters  on  the  following  line.  Make  a  whole  page  of  the  stem  part  of  the  T.  Make  the  stem  only  two  spaces  in  height,  and  see  that 
you  curve  the  stem  a  little  at  the  top  a  trifle  more  just  as  you  finish  the  stem.  Do  not  cross  the  base  line,  but  turn  up  slightly  from  the 
line.  After  making  quite  a  number  of  stems,  select  the  good  ones  and  place  the  cap  directly  over  it,  leaving  one  space  between  the  stem  and 
the  cap.  Your  greatest  trouble  will  probably  be  in  making  the  cap,  which  should  always  drop  down  enough  on  the  right  side  of  the  stem 
to  properly  proportion  the  letter. 


Having  practiced  on  the  stem  of  the  of  the  T  and  F,  you  should  now  be  quite  familiar  with  the  form  ;  however,  in  the  S  the  capi- 
tal stem  is  made  three  spaces  in  height,  the  loop  above  the  crossing  should  be  one-half  a  space  in  width  and  the  crossing  one-half  the 
height  of  the  letter.  The  capital  L  is  part  of  the  S,  which  may  be  curved  a  little  more  in  the  beginning,  and  is  finished  exactly  the  same 
as  the  capital  Q.    The  loop  on  the  base  line  of  the  L  should  be  about  one-half  space  in  width  and  not  exceeding  one-half  space  in  length. 

It  would  take  whole  pages  to  explain  all  of  the  details  in  making  capital  letters,  and  not  having  the  space,  we  shall  aim  to  point  out 
only  some  general  thoughts.  You  should  try  to  discover  some  of  your  own  mistakes,  for  the  student  who  can  discover  his  mistakes  and 
correct  them  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher  or  without  having  to  be  reminded  of  them,  is  always  sure  of  making  the  best  writer.  Become 
self-reliant  to  an  extent  at  least,  and  do  not  depend  upon  others  too  much  to  find  all  of  your  mistakes.  After  practicing  writing  in  this 
way  for  a  while,  you  will  make  twice  the  progress  and  become  a  better  help  to  yourself  than  you  can  possibly  gain  in  any  other  wa>'. 
Many  small  points  were  left  unexplained  in  these  lessons  which  will  naturally  correct  themselves  if  you  will  follow  the  instructions 
given.  I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  success  of  all  students,  and  do  not  belie\-e  that  one  could  fail  to  become  a  fine  writer  if  he  but 
devotes  himself  diligently  to  the  lessons  with  a  mind  made  up  that  success  is  sure  to  those  who  try  to  learn.  Carelessness  is  one  of  the 
sins  of  old,  and  failure  is  more  often  due  to  carelessness  than  in  not  knowing  how.  Then  let  me  say  to  you  again,  detect  your  own  mis- 
takes as  fast  as  possible,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  succeed  in  all  your  efforts. 
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THE  ABOVE  TWO  AND  THE  FOLLOWING  FIVE  LINES  AND  THE  SET  OF  CAPITALS  AKE  FROM  THE  SKILLFUL  PEN  OF  S.  M.  BLUE. 


Q^dTk'BeruTUirv-^i^iti!^  and  Qu^uici^i^&iwcftttrr'^^^ 


p.  J.  Furr,  Fort  Mill,  S.  C,  sent  some  \  ery 
well  written  cards, 

F.  S.  Heath,  Concord,  N.  H..  swings  a  finer 
pen  than  ever.  The  work  before  us  is  very 
artistic. 

J.  G.  Christ's  work  of  Lockhaven,  Pa.,  is 
becoming  more  and  more  accurate  and  pro- 
fessional. A  package  of  specimens  before 
us  evidence  quite  a  variety  of  styles  and 
consequently  a  like  range  o¥  skill. 

L.  L.  Gatewood,  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  rec- 
ently sul)niitted  the  proof  of  a  design  recent- 
ly niade  for  a  Loan  Association  of  that  city 
which  displayed  splendid  artistic  judgment 
and  technical  skill.  Mr.  G.  is  an  artist  by 
nature,  and  a  worker  as  well.  He  is  a  genius 
but  not  one  of  those  who  think  they  must 
drink  whiskey  to  keep  up  enthusiasm,  or 
one  who  throws  up  his  hands  at  the 
approach  of  danger. 


-/U 
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Progress.  We  have  learned  to  speak  long  distances  by  the  means  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone.  The  phonograph  is  the  latest 
marvel  of  transmitting  and  recording  permanently  human  speech.  We  have  learned  to  travel  almost  with  the  wind  and  to 
sleep,  dine,  and  transact  important  business  at  the  same  time.  All  of  these  and  hundreds  of  other  no  less  marvelous  things  we  have 
learned  to  do,  not  by  increasing  human  activity,  but  by  and  through  invention. 

The  art  of  writing,  of  recording  human  thought,  has  also  made  many  strides.  The  first  great  improvement,  and  the  most  important 
thus  far,  was  the  invention  of  the  printing  press.  For,  after  all',  printing  is  hut  an  improved  method  of  writing.  Then  came  shorthand, 
a  swifter  method  of  recording  thought.  And  last  came  the  typewriter.  All  of  these  have  had  nnich  to  do  with  modern  civilization.  The 
printing  press  has,  perhaps,  done  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to  educate  and  to  bring  about  progress. 

But  all  of  tliese  things  have  been,  to  a  considerable  extent,  radical  departures  from  previous  modes  of  doing  things.  The  question 
naturally  arises,  is  there  no  way  by  which  tnir  present  long  hand  may  be  improved  sii  as  to  admit  of  greater  speed  and  less  effort?  For 
the  present,  there  seems  to  be  none.  The  only  thing  practicable  seems  to  improve,  even  though  slightly  at  a  time,  our  present  script 
characters.  This  series  of  lessons  is  intended  to  present  such  a  step  forward.  Not  a  step  toward  beauty,  but  in  the  direction  of  utility. 
To  make  writing  plainer,  swifter,  and  easier  is  the  aim  of  the  author. 


C.L,CM.  ^ 


Cb«  essentials  Oi  good  writing  are  care,  close  observation,  and  perseverence.  Do  all  work  carefully.  Critically  examine  the  work  to 
be  done  and  the  work  after  it  is  done.  Endeavor  to  discover  the  correct  method  of  practice,  then  persevere.  One 
thing  is  necessary  for  success—  repetition.  You  must  make  at  a  form  sometimes  huiulreds  and  even  thousands  of  times  before  you  can 
make  it  well.  Therefore  you  must  not  conclude  that  because  this  series  of  lessons  is  somewhat  simpler  and  easier  than  others  that  yon 
will  be  able  to  acquire  a  good  hand  without  careful  study  and  practice  N<)thiiig  worth  having  is  easily  won.  Work  as  faithfully  on 
this  style  as  upon  the  orthodox  standard  and  success  instead  of  partial  faibire  will  be  the  result. 


Correct  position  of  body,  hand,  and  paper 
is  essential  to  good  work,  therefore  be  care- 
ful concerning  the  same.  The  illustrations 
given  herewith  are  for  tlie  purpose  of  giv- 
ing suggestions  as  to  the  position  used  in 
preparing  the  lessons  herewith.  The  body 
should  be  straight  but  not  necessarily  ver- 
tical. The  penholder  may  point  over  the 
elbow  or  over  tlie  shoulder.  The  paper 
should  be  turned  at  an  angle  of  about 
twenty  degrees  from  the  edge  of  the  desk  — 
similar  to  compromise  illustration  (No.  2.) 


oo-o-o-ocrcyao-acyo  o-  cy  o  cr 


o-o-^y-zrv  cTcny-o-r^ 


To  make  the  above,  see  that  the  arm  rests  and  rolls  freely  upon  the  muscle  in  front  of  the  elbow.  A  loose  sleeve  is  essential.  Do  not 
use  the  fingers  except  to  hold  the  pen.  Let  the  hand  glide  freely  upon  the  little  finger.  Practice  the  compact  oval  exercise  filling  page 
after  page  of  it  until  you  can  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  the  copy.    Make  it  at  the  rate  of  about  L'OO  down  strokes  to  the  minute. 

Then  make  the  (),  using  the  same,  easy,  rolling,  arm  movement  as  in  the  oval  exercise.  Make  about  50  or  60  per  minute.  Use  no  linger 
action.  After  writing  a  line  of  them  stop  and  examine  them  carefullj'.  Discover  wherein  they  are  good  and  wherein  they  are  bad.  Then 
endeavor  to  correct  the  errors.     This  is  the  only  way.    There  is  no  other  royal  road. 


:>  develop  a  free,  left-to-ri^-ht,  siiiLill  letter 
I  the  third.     Keep  the  forms  sharp  at  the 


The  little,  lateral,  straight-line  exercise  at  the  top  of  the  above  iUiistratioii  is  a  K'»>«1 
niovenient.  Move  to  the  right  briskly  -  not  sluggishly.  Then  take  up  the  second  line.  an( 
top  and  rounding  at  the  base. 

Nake  the  right  curve  upward  and  the  straight  line  downward.  Use  pure  arm  movement  in  making  the  up  strokes,  and  nearly  the 
same  in  the  down  strokes.  The  down  strokes  need  not  be  made  quite  as  rapidly  and  the  little  finger  need  not  slip  as  freely  as  in  the  up 
or  to-the-right  strokes.  Do  all  work  freely  and  fairly  rapid.  Xo  linger  movement  is  necessary.  Swing  to  the  right  with  a  good  deal  of 
snap  and  force,  causing  the  fore-arm  to  act  like  a  hinge  at  the  elbow. 


^^ 
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The  i  should  have  a  sharp  top,  a  round  base,  and  a  dot  right  over  the  letter.  The  u  has  two  angles  and  two  turns.  The  iris  the  same 
as  the  II  with  a  small  loop  or  dot  as  a  finish.  The  finish  is  what  makes  it  a  ir,  therefore,  lie  careful  witli  it  at  all  times.  Pause  slightly  in 
finishing  the  w  in  order  to  make  it  well.  Do  not  make  the  loop  large  or  it  will  look  like  He.  Study  the  spacing  between  letters.  Compare 
it  with  the  spacing  in  letters.  Use  a  free,  easy,  glidlng-to-the-right,  semi-rolling  motion  in  all  of  these  forms.  Do  not  draw  the  forms 
slowly,  unless  it  is  the  large  ones  to  get  correct  ideas  of  form.  Practice  as  you  wish  to  write.  Use  good  common  sense  —  it  is  the  best 
theory.    See  that  the  power  comes  from  tlie  elbow  and  shoulder. 
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This  plate  is  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  two  chief  essentials  in  practical  writing 
these  forms  successfully  slowly.    You  must  hustle.    The  last  form,  however,  is  an  e.'iceptio; 
grace.    See  how  gracefully,  rather  than  how  rapidly  you  can  make  it.    See  liow  gradually  y< 
form  in  all  of  these  exercises.    Work  faithfully  and  enthusiastically.    You  will  never  regret  it. 
in  plain,  rapid  writing.     Use  no  finger  movement  —  let  the  action  come  from  up  the  sleeve. 


rapidity  and  legibility.  Y'ou  cannot  make 
1.  It  nmst  be  made  with  deliberation  and 
u  can  pass  from  the  compact  to  the  open 

They  are  the  foundation  stones  of  success 
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See  how  easily  you  can  roll  the  ovals  off,  one  after  and  over  the  other.  Then  see  liow  perfectly  and  how  freely  you  can  make  the  0- 
Pause  before  making  the  compound  curve  in  and  through  the  bottom.  Then  try  your  hand  at  the  word  Quinine.  Watch  the  fingers  to 
see  that  they  do  not  act  at  the  joints.  Then  watch  the  turns  and  angles  to  see  that  they  occur  at  the  proper  places.  Remembe  that  u's 
should  be  sharp  at  the  top  and  n  's  rounding.    Be  sure  to  loop  the  e  and  be  careful  to  not  loop  the  i. 

Students  following  this  course  are  requested  to  send  work  on  the  fifth  of  each  month  to  7^aner.  Columl)Us,  Ohio,  for  criticism. 


AM.   ?IA'rrEK    FOk' 


IHE   BUSINESS  EDUCATOR   SIIOLU.T)   KE    ADDKESSED  TO    IHK    KIUTOK,   K.    K.   (lAVI.URD,    HE\'I:K'I,Y.   ?IAH 


Editorial 

With  the  exception  of  a  ver\-  few  schools, 
the  territory  between  the  Missouri  river  and 
the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  Mountains, 
is  occupied  by  small  and  relatively  unim- 
portant business  schools.  This  is  necessar- 
ily a  concomitant  of  a  sparsely  settled 
region-  Nevada,  for  instance,  has  fewer 
people  than  Dubuque.  Iowa,  or  Dayton, 
Ohio.  Spokane  lias  two  good-sized  schools  ; 
Butte,  one  ;  Denver  three  of  fair  size,  but 
none  of  the  size  that  so  large  a  city  should 
support.  Salt  Lake  City  has  two  good 
schools.  There  are,  of  course,  in  all  this 
territory,  a  numlier  of  excellent  small 
schools,  soineof  which  are  open  forVjusiness 
only  from  six  months  to  ten  months  each 
year.  On  the  Pacific  Slope  population  is  less 
scattered  and  business  education  is  repre- 
sented by  largerschools,  of  which  we  might 
mention  the  Woodbury  and  Los  Angeles 
business  colleges  of  Los  Angeles,  the  Stock- 
ton business  college,  the  San  Francisco  and 
Heald's  of  San  Francisco,  the  Polytechnic 
of  Oakland,  Atkinson's  of  Sacramento, 
Holmes' and  Armstrong's  of  Portland,  and 
Wilson's  and  the  Northwestern   in    Seattle. 


The  brethren  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are  al- 
most envious  of  the  brethren  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Coast  regarding  the  longer  courses 
the  latter  are  able  to  maintain,  the  much 
higher  rate  of  tuition  they  can  collect,  and 
the  possibility  of  enjoying  a  summer  vaca- 
tion of  two  months.  The  idea  of  holding  a 
student  one  year— ten  months— for  a  com- 
mercial course,  and  one  year  for  a  s)iort- 
hand  course  is  gainingground,and,  intinie, 
this  much-desired  form  of  expansion  will 
come  about.  It  wiir  mean  a  great  deal  to 
the  other  two  dimensions  of  an  education; 
that  is,  depth  and  breadth.  But  there  is  a 
considerable  difference  in  rates.  Mr.  H.  E. 
Hibbard,  of  the  Hoston  B.  and  S.  school,  gets 
$40  for  a  term  of  ten  weeks,  and  the  Packard 
school,  we  understand,  charges  $180  for  a 
year  of  ten  months,  and  this  for  service  not 
necessarily  superior  to  that  given  by  Mr.  K. 
P.  Heald  in  his  San  Francisco  school  at  $7.5 
for  six  months,  although,  the  latter  rate  is 
considerably  higher  than  that  obtained  by 
other  schools  on  the  Coast.  In  fact,  in  San 
Francisco  there  is  a  school  that  charges  but 
$rtO  for  a  scholarship  that  entitles  the  holder 
to  a  complete  course.  The  founder  of  this 
school  sold  a  half  interest  in  it  two  years 
ago.  and  left  the  school  to  be  managed  by 
his  partner,  carrying  with  him  to  the  East 
$(".0,000  as  the  net  "clean-up"  of  fourteen 
years'  work.  We  saw  the  books,  for  the  story 
had  a  piscatorial  flavor. 


Business  college  men  in  the  West  are. 
however,  largely  guiltless  of  the  aspersion 
that  they  are  trying  to  teach  what  they  do 


not  know,  for  it  generally  crops  out  that 
they  have  a  few  thousand  dollars  "salt- 
ed away"  in  city  property.  a  fruit 
ranch,  an  oil  well,  or  a  mine.  This  means 
that  money  is  not  thrown  away  on  worth- 
less, though  flashy  and  costly,  advertising, 
and  that  school  equipment  sometimes 
smacks  more  of  thf  time  of '49  than  of  the 
golden  age  of  '01.  The  school  proprietors  of 
the  Coast,  as  a  rule,  are  thrifty  too,  in  the 
matter  of  salaries.  If  work  can  be  obtained 
for  $60  a  monthit  is  poor  business  to  pay  $100  a 
month  for  it.  on  the  whole,  there  are  many 
first-class  business  school  men  in  the  Mis- 
sippi  Valley  and  in  the  Eastern  States  who 
would  be  highly  gratified  if  their  lines  were 
cast  in  as  pleasant  places  as  are  those  of  the 
brethren  on  the  Pacific  Slope. 

Commercial  departments  in  high  schools 
are  a  new  thing  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and 
Pacific  Slope  country.  LosAngeles  and  San 
Diego,  however,  are  decidedly  up-to-date, 
having  separately  organized  Commercial 
High  Schools,  properly  equipped  and  with 
good  courses.  There  are  some  queer  arrange- 
ments, however,  in  some  of  the  schools  ;  for 
instance.  Redlands  (Calif.)  High  School  has 
a  commercial  department,  but  the  condi 
tions  of  entrance  being  considered  by  the 
cornnuinity  somewhat  severe,  private 
pupils  are  allowed  to  go  to  the  high  school 
and  receive  the  regular  instruction,  paying 
tuition  therefor.  In  Short,  Redlands  has  a 
business  college  in  her  high  school.  The 
best  thing  about  it  is,  that  the  commercial 
instructor,  besides  being  paid  a  fair  salary, 
has  been  allowed  to  retain  these  private 
tuition  fees  as  an  honorarium  for  his  extra 
service.  George  M.  Evans,  formerly  of  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  who  has  charge  of  the  work, 
seems  to  have  struck  a  very  good  thing. 

In  Hakersfield,  the  center  of  the  oil  indus- 
try of  the  San  Joaquin  Vallej',  the  School 
Board  said,  "We  want  a  commercial  depart- 
ment in  our  high  school  as  nearly  as 
possible  like  a  first-class  business  college." 
They  have  a  two  years'  course  of  purely 
commercial  subjects.  Naturally  and  justi- 
fiably the  graduates  of  the  four  years' 
classic  and  scientific  courses,  protested 
against  the  granting  of  a  diploma  to  two- 
year  pupils  that,  to  the  uninitiated  outsider, 
would  stand  for  apparently  just  as  much 
solid  attainment,  and  just  as  much  invest- 
ment i>f  time  as  their  own  diphunas 
represented.  A  compromise  is  being  con- 
sidered. 

In  Fresno,  pupilsofthecommercial course, 
wliich  is  shorter  than  the  other  courses,  get 
no  diploma.  In  order  to  obtain  the  much- 
coveted  "sheepskin,"  they  must  allow  their 
commercial  work  to  be  treated  as  substitute 
work  for  other  studies  that  would  have  been 
taken  in  one  of  these  other  courses  had  it 


been  pursued  from  the  beginning.  They 
must  then  go  on  and  finish  the  regular 
course,  whereupon  they  get  the  diploma. 
Strangely  enough  the  pupils  are  said  by 
the  high  school  principal,  to  remain  for 
graduation.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  principal  has  queer  notions  about 
commercial  work,  and  heretofore  has  had 
in  the  course  very  little  that  might  properly 
be  termed  commercial  work. 


San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Stockton,  Sacra- 
mento, and  a  number  of  smaller  cities  are 
carrying  on  commercial  work  of  varying 
degrees  of  eflficiency.  The  work  here  is  even 
more  truly  in  an  experimental  stage  than 
it  is  east  of  the  Rockies,  and  it  is  really  as 
as  yet,  more  or  less  of  an  experiment  in 
most  high  schools,  everywhere. 

Tacoma  is  the  only  city  of  importance  in 
the  "New  Northwest  "  to  maintain  a  com- 
mercial department  in  the  high  school. 
This  city  is  a  good  field  for  a  commercial 
school  of  aggressive  qualities.  There  is  but 
one  school  of  importance  in  the  city,  the 
Tacoma  Business  CcUege,  and  its  enroll- 
ment is  less  than  one  hundred  fifty 
annually.  This  school  is  in  good  quarters 
and  in  charge  of  pleasant  gentlemen,  but 
the  city  is  in  the  heart  of  a  region  rich  and 
populous  enough  to  support  a  school  hav- 
ing an  annual  enrollment  of  five  hundred. 


Mr.  J.  A.  Wesco,  of  Portland,  C>regon,  is  a 
veteran  whom  we  had  long  desired  to  meet. 
Tlie  Penman's  Art  Journal,  in  the  old 
days  when  we  weie  imbibing  chirographic 
inspiration  from  E.  K.  Isaacs,  had  consider- 
able of  Mr.  Wesco's  work  on  its  pages,  but 
for  several  years  we  have  seen  none  of  it. 
We  found  the  cause.  It  is  not  that  his  skill 
has  left  him,  for  we  saw  work  that  would 
bear  favorable  comparison  with  that  of 
Madarasz.  Courtney,  or  Dennis.  Here  is  the 
secret  :  Brother  Wesco  has  a  hobl)y-horse, 
and  he  rides  it  for  both  pleasure  and  profit. 
It  is  violin-making.  All  his  leisure  hours 
(and  they  are  not  many,  for  besides  his 
school  work  he  does  an  immense  amount 
of  the  finest  kind  of  job-work)  are  spent  in 
making  violins,  which  he  sells  for  fancy 
prices,  not  only  in  this  country  but  also  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  Another  example 
of  the  b;isiness  propensities  of  our  Western 
friends. 

While  at  Heald's  Business  College,  we 
were  reminded  that  Fielding  Schofield, 
the  famous  penman  of  the  Gem  City  Busi- 
ness College,  Quincy,  111.,  spent  several 
years  as  teacher  of  penmanship  in  the 
largest  school  on  the  Pacific  Slope.  Mr. 
Heald's  private  office  is  ornamented  with 
the  originals  of  several  excellent  pieces  of 
Mr.  Schofield's  work  that  appeared  in  the 
penmanship  papers  of  the  early  nineties. 
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Mr.  Schofleld  enjoyed  a  handsome  income 
while  in  the  West,  and  was  rapidly  acquir- 
ing financial  independence,  when  a  San 
Francisco  bank  broke,  sweeping  away  most 
of  the  savings  of  years;  the  Cleveland 
panic  struck  San  Francisco,  knocking  the 
value  out  of  his  real  estate  holdings:  his 
wife's  health  became  so  much  affected  by 
the  peculiar  climate  of  the  Western  metro- 
polis, that  the  only  hope  of  saving  her  life 
lav  in  returning  to  the  Kast.  lie  had  suffer- 
ed ill  health  for  years  before  going  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  found  the  climate  tliere  just 
what  he  needed,  but,  since  his  return  to  the 
East,  he  has  been  in  poor  health.  He  spent 
a  few  vears  in  Shields  A  Hendricks'  Ctica 
school",  and  then  went  to  Huston,  where  he 
is  now  living.  Jvibbe,  Davis,  Lips'iN  and 
other  professional  frieuils  enjiiv  fre(|ueMt 
exchanges  of  ex]>erieu(.M.-s  with  this  -.lod- 
hearted  knight  ot  the  ciuill.who  ha-  met 
with  misfortune  tliat  would  ha\i-  soured  a 
man  of  less  suiiu\-  di^-positiou.  His  forti 
tude  is  worthy  of  emulation. 


Cbe    Cudicrous    in    Government 
Examinations 

Ex-(Tovernor  William  K.  ,\Ierriarii, 
Director  of  the  Twelfth  Census,  coiitrihiited 
to  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  recently  an 
interesting  article  describing  his  experi- 
ences in  trying  to  assemble  a  comi)etent 
corps  of  clerical  assistants.  He  prepared 
an  e-\amination  whicli  elicited  some  laugh- 
able answers.      He  says: 

"At  some  of  tlie  examinations  we  had  some 
very  ludicrous  answers.  On  one  occasion 
tlie  candidates  were  required  to  tell  some- 
thing of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  follow- 
ing were  among  tile  answers  made  : 


Din  ■ 


I  great  general,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  the  war  of  1812. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  personal  friend  of  the 
colored  race,  and  was  one  of  the  original  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

.\braham  Lincoln  was  born  in  Illinois,  where 
he  worked  from  early  morn  to  dewy  eve  as  a 
farmer's  lad  until  he  became  President. 

At  one  examination  the  examiner  asked 
the  applicants  to  tell  something  of  Jetfer- 
son  Davis,  and  here  are  two  of  the  answers  : 

Mr.  Davis  was  President  of  the  United  States 
and  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence 

Davis  was  a  famous  general  of  the  war  of  1812. 
One  young  lady  evidently  n,  t  luuch  of  a 
|iolitician,  when  asked  who  William  Cullen 
Bryant  was,  answered  : 

William  Cullen  Bryant  was  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  President,  a  silver  advocate  and  a 
resident  of  Nebraska. 

Another  unfortunate,  whose  knowledge 
of  geography  was  poor,  said  the  best  way  to 
reach  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  water  from 
Chicago  was  in  a  boat.  Another  suggested, 
in  answer  to  the  same  question  :  "  Go  by  rail 
to  New  York,  take  a  boat  and  get  there." 
Still  another  said  that  John  D.  Long  was 
"  assistant  secretary  of  the  Cuban  war." 

A  young  lady,  who  was,  no  doubt,  an  ar- 
dent admirer  of  her  country's  greatness, 
displayed  her  small  acquaintance  with  its 
fundamental  law  when  asked  to  tell  some- 
thing about  the  Constitution.     She  said  : 

We  have  the  best  Government  on  earth  and 
the  Constitution  can't  be  amended. 

On  a  young  man's  papers  were  the  follow- 
ing question  and  answer  : 

Why  were  the  mass  of  slaves  held  south   of  the 
rotomac  River  before  the  war  ? 
Because  .\frica  is  a  hot  country. 

Examples  of  mistakes  in  spelling,  arith- 
metic, common  historical  knowledge  and 
English  might  be  given  almost  without  num- 
ber. The  examples  which  have  been  given 
will  suffice  to  indicate  the  deficient  know- 
ledge of  many  applicants  in  the  elements 
which  should  be  possessed  by  any  person 
who  has  passed  through  the  ordinary  grad- 
ed school." 


Some  Exercises  in  Cetter  Ulriting 

The  following  letters  are  bona  fide.  They 
were  actually  received  in  the  course  of  bus- 
iness, and  were  copied  and  submitted  to  us 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  W.  L  Staley, 
principal  of  the  Capital  Commercial  Col- 
lege, of  Salem,  <  Iregon.  We  saw  the  letters, 
and,  concluding  that  our  readers  would  be 
interested  in  seeing  them  and  tising  them  as 
class  exercises,  we  obtained  Mr.  Staley's 
consent  to  see  that  they  were  copied  and 
forwarded.  The  tirst  was  written  with  pen 
and  ink,  across  the  face  of  a  statement  blank  ; 
the  others  were  typewritten  by  the  business 
man  who  wrote  them.  They  have  reference 
to  a  bank  failure  in  Oregon,  in  which  the 
writer  of  the  letters,  a  small  country  banker, 
had  lost  a  deposit  of  about  Stj  ,000.00. 
.J.  W.  Doe  also  lost  money  in  the  failure. 
The  last  one  shows  that  Mr.  Scranton  de- 
sired to  be  appointed  a  receiver  of  the  bank. 
Otherwise,  the  letters  are  self-explanatory. 
Of  course  names  and  addresses  are  fictitious. 

W'e  suggest  that  the  letters  be  tirst  written 
out  as  nearly  verbatim  .as  possible,  merely 
correcting  mechanical  errors,  such  as  spell- 
ing, punctuation,  paragraphing,  etc.  Then 
have  them  written  a  second  tiiue  for  im- 
proved language  and  sequence  of  thought 
If  teachers  will  submit  to  us  the  best  set 
handed  in  by  a  member  of  their  class  we 
will  publish  the  set  that  we  consider  the  best 
among  those  submitted,  and  we  will  publish 
the  names  of  those  whose  work,  though  not 
published,  is  worthy  of  special  mention. 

February  4,  1901. 
Sir  Send  me  5  sholders  them  9  cent  wons  and 
5  of  them  10  cent  wons  yon  no  the  wons  I  got 
the  night  1  got  this  paper  and  1-50  Lbs  Lard  Or 
won  of  those  4  dollar  Lard  Cans  if  you  please  On 
the  steamer  Republick  to  Keinier  Oregon  Please 
send  the  Pill  with  the  Cappation  of  the  Boat  he 
will  pay  you  for  the  stuff 

yours  Truly 

J.  E.  C.\MPBELL 

Reinier  Oregon 

Office  ok  Scranton  &  Wallino,  Bankers. 
Sandstone,  Oregon,  June.  I5ih,  1901. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Doe, 

Salem,  Oregon. 
Dear  Sir :  - 

Will  you  kindly  write  us  to  inform  us 
what  disposition  was  made  in  the  Matter  of 
Short  Bros  in  regard  to  the  petitions  filed  prey- 
ing for  them  to  be  declared  a  bankrupt,  please 
inform  me  as  well  as  you  can  the  details  in  petic- 
ular,  the  exsact  condition  and  wat  is  the  sence  of 
the  uncured  depositor  at  this  date. 
Yours  in  hast. 

S.  L.  Scranton,  Cash. 
P.  S.— Pleas  lat  us  hear  by  return  mail,  and 
o-blige. 

Office  of  Scranton  &  Walling,  Bankers. 
Sandstone,  Oregon,  June.  25th,  1901. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Doe, 

Salem,  Oregon. 
Dear  Sir  :— 

Will  you  kindly  let  us  hear  wat  has  devel- 
loped  out  of  the  move  to  declair  Short  Bros, 
Bankrupt,  pleas  let  us  hear  any  newes  you  may 
have  of  interest  to  the  depositers  let  me  hear  if 
there  is  aney  thing  I  can  do  to  assist  yon  in  any 
way.  Yours  truly, 

S.  L.  Scranton,  Cash. 

Office  of  Scranton  &  Walling.  Bankers. 
Sandstone,  Oregon,  July,  nth,  1901. 
Mr,  J.  W.  Doe. 

Salem,  Oregon. 
Dear  Sir  :— 

Pleas  pardon  me  for  bothering  you  so 
often  to  learn  the  progress  be-ing  made  with  the 
Short  Bros  matter  of  which  I  would  like  to  learn 
as  much  as  possible.  If  you  have  aney  newis  pies 
let  us  hear  and  o-blige. 

Y'ours  truly,  S.  L.  Scranton. 
Cash. 


Of 


DF  .Scranton  &  Walling,  Bankers. 
Sandstone,  Oregon,  July,  t'.^th,  1901. 


Mr.  J,  W,  Doe, 

Salem,  Oregon. 
Dear  Sir  :— 

Herewith  we  beg  to  hand  to  you  the  in- 
closed letter  wich  explains  itsself.  and  is  the 
first  direct  evidence  th't  has  com  direct  to  us  of 
the  move  on  foot  of  wich  you  cautioned  us  of 


some  time  since,  from  the  reading  of  the  letter 
and  knowing  the  parties  that  Mr,  Raines  & 
Black  ar  in  direct  simpathy  with  we  ar  forsted  to 
the  conclusion  that  moore  than  likely  that  later 
a  trustee  in  the  matter  will  halft  to  be  selected, 
and  we  agree  with  you  we  cnnnot  be  to  carfull,  in 
making  this  choice,  as  so  mtlch  depends  in  they 
way  matters  of  the  bank  ar  handled  and  unearth- 
ing maters  of  security  wich  have  been  made  with 
the  intention  of  defrauding  the  honest  depositor. 
If  you  people  who  I  have  been  talking  with  have 
not  allready  a  man  in  fiew  who  you  can  place  ex- 
plicit confidence  in,  would  ask'you  to  look  the 
financial  rating  of  myself  up  together  with  all 
necessary  qualifications  to  till  the  place  and  let 
me  hear  your  decision  and  what  you  think  will 
be  the  chance  for  me  to  secure  the  place,  as  we  ar 
over  anksious  to  get  all  posible  out  of  this 
tangeled  faileure.  If  any  reflference  is  wanted 
let  us  hear  as  I  think  we  can  satisfy  the  mos 
skeptical.  Y'ours  truly, 

S.  L.  Scranton 
Cash 

JI  Cransportation  Spelling 
Cesson 

Have  pupils  spell  the  words  and  phrases, 
with  ]iroper  regard  for  capitalization  :  direct 
them  to  write  out  abbreviations  in  full,  and 
then  require  each  one  to  be  prepared  as  far 
as  possible,  to  tell  some  interesting  fact  in 
connection  with  each  name  :  for  instance, 
ports  between  which  the  steamers  ply,  loca- 
tion of  railway  lines,  and  what  they  carry, 
with  what  transportation  line  or  what  espec- 
ial industry  or  phase  of  industrial  life  the 
men  are  identified,  jirincipal  industries  of 
terminal  ports,  and  large  cities  at  division 
points  of  the  railways.  There  can  be  no 
more  important  class  of  words  for  the  com- 
mercial student  to  learn  to  spell  than  the 
names  of  great  transportation  lines,  import- 
ant cities,  and  the  foremost  men  in  business 
and  i>olttical  life — names  that  will  contin- 
ually meet  him  in  the  business  office.  This 
lesson  is  merely  suggestive.  It  can  be  ex- 
tended largely  by  any  well-read  teacher. 

RAILWAY    LINES. 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River. 

New  York,  Lake  Erie  I't  Western. 

Pennsylvania  System. 

Baltimore  t^'  Ohio. 

Koyal  Blue  Line. 

New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis. 

The  Nickel  Plate. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati,Chicago  &  St.  Louis. 

The  Big  Four. 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern. 

Southern  Railway. 

Seaboard  .\ir-Line. 

Sou  Line. 

C.  \-  A. 

I.e. 

M.  C. 

C.  R.  I.  A  1'. 

C   M.  &  St.  P. 

C.  i<-  N.  W. 

B.  A-  M. 
I!.  c«^  I). 

C.  B.  \-  1,1. 
C.  (i.  W. 
N.  P. 

V.  P. 
S.  P. 

o.  w. 
c.  p. 

(4.  T. 

A.  T.  A  S.  F. 

FA.MOIS    NAMES    IN   TRAN.SP0KTATION. 

A.  .1.  Cassatt. 
Sam'l  K.  Callaway. 
Wm.  K.  Vanderbilt. 
(Teo.  J.  (xould. 
Lucius  Tuttle. 
E.  H.  Harriman. 
.1.  Pierpout  Morgan. 
Wiu.   Rockefeller. 
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Jas.  J.  Hill, 
.lohn  K.  Cowen. 
Martin  A.  Knaiip. 
Stuyvesant  Fish. 
W.  H.  NewMjan. 
Chas.  T.  Yerkes. 
H.  H.  Vreeland. 
(leo.  H.  Daniels. 
Ueo.  F.  Baer. 
r.  A.  B.  Widener. 
Sir  Wm.  Vanllorne. 
Leland  Stanford. 
Collis  P.  Huntingtnn. 
Mark  Huiikins. 
Thos.  Scott. 
Andrew  Carnegie. 
Clement  C.  (iriscom. 
Adolph  Sutro. 
Cecil  Rhodes. 
Henry  Villard. 
Charles  Crocker. 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps. 
Jacob  Schiflf. 
Chauncev  M.  Depew. 
H.  McK".  Twombley. 
Dr.  Seward  Webb. 

STEAMSHIP    LINES. 
Atlantic  Transport. 
Hamburg-American. 
Prince. 
White  Star. 
North  (Tcriiian  Lloyd. 
American. 
Red  Star. 

Compania  Transatlantic;!   (Spanish  Koval 
Maili. 
Wilson. 
Ley  land. 
Phoenix. 
Mlas. 
Norton. 
Merchants'. 

New  York  St  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Co. 
Red  "D." 
Mallory. 
Cunard. 
Pacific  Mail. 

Occidental  and  Oriental  Steamship  Co. 
Canadian  Pacific. 
Northern  Pacific  Steamship  Co. 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  i-lapanese). 
Plant. 
Furness. 

STEAMSHIPS. 

Teutonic. 

Cymric. 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  (irosse. 

Heutschland. 

Seguranca. 

Matanzas. 

Lowther  Castle. 

Savanilla. 

I.ucania. 

Kinpress  of  China. 


Chips  from  many  mork  Shops 

It  is  evident  that  those  more  immediately 
connected  with  educational  matters  should 
give  careful  c<msideration  to  the  methods 
pursued  and  the  subjects  taught,  and  see  to 
it  that  the  children  in  our  public  schools  are 
instructed  in  tlmse  things  which  will  give 
them  aid  in  gaining  a  livelihood,  and  that 
those  things  are  omitted  which,  though  they 
are  graceful  accomplishments,  cannot  be  of 
any  real  benefit  in  actual  life. —  Wm.  R. 
Merriam,  Director  of  the  Ceusiis, 

A  business  man's  protest  against  the  sup- 
erficiality of  much  of  our  school  work 

For  any  one  to  take  up  the  study  of  short- 
hand without  a  sufficient  English  education 


is  literally  to  throw  time  and  money  away.  — 
Peirce  School  Catalogue. 

Few  changes  are  made  in  our  faculty  from 
year  to  year,  and  we  attribute  much  of  our 
success  to  this  fact.  We  have  selected  our 
teachers  with  great  care,  not  only  for  their 
scholarship,  but  as  much  for  their  influence 
on  the  students  in  character-building.  We 
believe  that  we  owe  it  to  our  patrons  to 
place  not  only  competent  instructors  in 
charge  of  our  students,  but  men  and  women 
whose  influence  will  add  character  and  force 
and  self-reliance  to  the  students  as  well.  — • 
Blair  Bvsiness  College  CaUdoiiue,  Spokane. 
Wash. 

The  forjiiation  and  strenglhening  of  good 
character  is  surely  the  most  imperative  duty 
of  every  teacher. 

The  largest  business  houses  in  America 
have  been  built  up,  not  by  smartness,  but 
by  honesty.  The  manufacturing  houses 
whose  goods  are  a  standard  in  every  market 
have  wim  their  reputation  as  much  by  h(m- 
esty  as  by  enterprise.  Probity  pays,  and 
the  young  business  man,  whether  in  subor- 
dinate employment  or  working  for  himself, 
who  will  attempt  to  build  up  slowly  on  the 
basis  of  the  inseparable  connection  between 
duty  and  advantage,  will  find  that  he  has 
chosen  not  only  the  moral  jiath,  but  a  sure 
and  certain  way  to  reputation  and  well 
doing.  —  HeahVs  College  Journal. 

An  excellent  thought  for  some  proprietors 
of  business  schools,  as  well  as  for  their  stu- 
dents. 

-•^  -X-  -s- 

A  good  business  education  must  mean  to- 
day a  good,  practical  training  in  English. 
Without  this  training  a  business  college 
graduate  is  at  a  hopeless  disadvantage  in 
the  commercial  world.  He  must  be  able  to 
express  his  ideas  —  to  express  them  with 
clearness  —  to  express  them  with  ease.  More 
than  this,  he  must  be  able  to  say  what  he 
has  to  say  whenever  he  needs  to  say  it.  He 
must  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  locking 
himself  up  for  an  hour  or  two  in  order  to 
write  or  speak,  for  good  English  will  not 
come  in  that  way.  =  Prospectus  of  Latter 
Bail  Saints  Business  College,  Salt  Lake 
City. 

How  is  this  for  a  Mormon  school?  Could 
it  have  been  better  said  even  by  the  gravest 
pundit  in  the  sagest  center  of  New  England 
scholarship?  We  venture  to  say,  from  per- 
sonal knowledge,  that  this  inte.'-mountain 
school  of  business  has  a  much  higher  stand- 
ard of  work  than  many  of  its  Eastern  co- 
temporaries. 


The  value  most  apparent  in  commercial 
education  is  the  Tuoney-making  element. 
( 'ommerce  is  carried  on  primarily  for  pecuni- 
ary profit,  and  training  in  commercial  pur- 
suits is  regarded  as  training  in  money-mak- 
ing. 

But  while  the  primary  intent  of  commerce 
is  the  making  of  money,  commerce  is  itself 
the  hand-maid  of  civilization,  of  culture,  of 
religion.  It  was  a  trading  vessel  that  car- 
ried Paul  upon  his  journeys  to  preach  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  it  is  a  trading  vessel  that  to- 
day carries  the  missionary  to  the  islands  of 
the  seas,  that  "  brings  the  ends  of  the  earth 
together."  It  is  trade  that  builds  nations 
and  shapes  their  destinies.  ,\nd  as  it  is 
with  nations  so  it  is  with   individuals. 

While  the  commercial  training  given  in 
our  schools  is  a  Iraining  fur  the  earning  of 
bread  and  butter,  there  is  nevertheleHs  no 
factor    more     potent     in    the    formalion    of 


character.  Here  the  student  receives  the 
most  practical  lessons  in  honesty.  His  books 
must  balance.  His  work  must  be  based  (m 
correct  calculations.  N(jthing  short  of  fair- 
ness, truth,  and  right  doing  will  bring  about 
the  required  results.  The  practice  of  these 
sterling  virtues  begets  habits  that  remain 
through  life.  The  whole  arrangement  of 
the  course  of  study  cries  out  against  a  dis- 
orderly student.  He  must  be  obedient  and 
subject  to  discipline  and  law.  To  recapitu- 
late, he  learns  honesty,  punctuality,  system, 
order,  obedience  ;  these  virtues  crystalized 
into  habit,  form  good  character.  =  C  C.  C. 
C.  Catalogue,  Des  Moines. 

It  is.  refreshing  to  note  the  increasing 
nund)er  of  business  schools  that  are  ascrib- 
ing to  character-building  its  proper  place, 
first  place  in  the  business  of  school-keeping. 


(Commercial  6eoaraphy  in   eur= 
rent  Citerature. 

MISS  I..\irKA  E.    HORNE. 

[It  is  designed  that  these  references  shall  be 
cut  from  the  paper  and  pasted  on  cards  of  uni- 
form size,  these  to  be  filed  nlphabetically  for  ref- 
erence. It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  system  will 
provide  much  valuable  suppfementary  work  in 
Commercial  Geography  and  that  it  will  greatly 
reduce  the  teacher's  labor  in  preliminary  read- 
ing preparatory  to  the  assignment  of  such  work. 
—Editor.] 

Okks 

Orc-liandliiiK  Machinery  on  the  American 
Great  Lakes.  James  N.  Hatch.  Engineer- 
in.s;  Magazine,    August,  I'Ml. 

Tliis  article  treats  of  the  mo.st  striking 
features  of  the  system  for  carr\  ing  the 
crude  material  to  the  furnaces;  tlie  Ifiiited 
States  owes  its  supremacy  in  steel-making 
to  mechanical  genius  ratlier  than  to  phys- 
ical endowments.  "The  intensification' of 
working,  lal>or-saving  methods,  and  the 
utmost  practical)le  development  of  mechan- 
ical devices  for  handling  and  transporting 
have  more  than  over-balanced  high  wages 
and  the  wide  separation  of  ores  and  fuel." 

Foreign  Trade— Russia 
America's    Agricultural    Regeneration  of 
Russia.     Alexander    Hume    Ford     Cosmo- 
politan,   .\ugust,  ISKIl, 

The  development  of  agriculture  in  Russia 
dependent  upon  American  agricultural  ma- 
chinerv;  .Sil>eria  plants  grass  seed  from  Da- 
kota to"  l.e  liarvcste<t  liv  mowers  and  reapers 
made  in  tlu-  \V, -stern  .states. if  .\meric;i;  the 
dem;ind  for  tliis  macliiiier\-  iloul.leil  this 
year;  tlie  Russi:in  diitv  iif  fiftv  per  cent,  not 
to  api>lv  to  aiiricultural  nuicliinerv;  the 
largest  sliipmcMts  tlirout;li  the  ports  of 
Hull.  Haniliurg  aiid  CoperilKigen ;  Russia 
estaldishing  agricultural  schools  patterned 
after  those  of  the  United  States, 

Commerce,  History  of 
Great  Industrial  Changes  Since  18!«,     Car- 
roll   I),    Wright,     World's    Work,      August, 
llMll, 

An  interesting  article  treating  of  the 
growth  f)f  agriculture,  ma 
commerce;  "agriculture  :i 
ing  make  commerce";  in 
.States  stood  at  the  head 
tions,   this   lieiug   largely 

nious  i-.xp:iosi(>u  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry during  the  last  decade;  a  gain  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  vears  of  one  liuridred  and 
fifty  thousand  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, and  of  one  million,  one  hundred  and 
forty  farms. 

Foreign  Trade— latin  America 
Our  Trade  With   Latin  America.    Freder- 
ic  Emory,     The    World's    Work,     August, 
lliOl, 

Our  export  trade  with  these  countries 
confined  chieflv  to  Mexico  and  Central 
.Xnicrica  ;  from  South  America  we  buy  tw  ice 
;is  nuich  as  we  sell;  articles  of  commerce. 


inanufactur- 

the  Cnited 

{porting  na- 

to  the  enor- 
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PAN-A?iEKiCAN  Exposition— MixEKAi.^ 

Short  stories  of  Interest  on  Exhibits  at 
the  Pan-American  Exposition.  Arthur 
Goodrich.    World's  Work.    August,  1901. 

New  minerals,  pp.  1603.  (Corundum  Os- 
mium). 

Cheap  fuel,  pp.  1603.    (Lignite  coal). 

Digging  asphalt,  pp.  1065.    (Asphalt). 

Pressed  steel  cars,  pp.  1093.     (Steel). 

Zinc 

Zinc  Mining  in  the  United  States.  Day 
Allen  Willey.  Cassier's  Magazine.  August, 
1901. 

This  paper  deals  with  the  mining  and 
smelting  of  zinc  in  the  Joplin  mineral  dis- 
trict of  Missouri.  Figures  are  given  show 
ing  the  output,  lioth  of  lead  and  zinc,  for 
1900.    A  useful  article. 

Routes  of  Trade 

Mountain  Passes.  Ellen  Churchill  Sem- 
ple.  Bulletin  of  the  American  Geograph 
ical  Society.    Bulletin  Number  Three,  1901. 

This  article  shows  how  the  location  of 
commercial  routes  and  commercial  cities  is 
determined  by  physiographic  conditions; 
Mountain  passes  rank  in  importance  ac- 
cording to  tlie  i uiit  of  trade  they  for- 
ward, and  this  in  turn  depends  upon  the 
contrast  in  the  lands  thev  unite:  Examples, 
the  Mohawk  depression  connecting  the 
Hudson  Kiver  with  the  Great  Lakes,  loca- 
tion of  Turin,  Milan,  Tiplis,  Herat,  Dawson 
City;  San  Francisco,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Venice,  Trieste,  Marseilles  owe  their 
importance  to  great  passes  back  of  them. 

RAILWAYS 

The  Recent  Great  Railway  Combinations. 
H.  T.  Newcomb.  Review  of  Reviews.  Au- 
gust, 1901. 

This  article,  besides  giving  in  detail  the 
great  transactions  which  have  recently 
taken  place  in  the  railway  world,  gives 
maps  showing  the  lines  under  the  control 
of  the  diflferent  railway  managers.  Valu- 
able for  reference. 

Cl'H.\ 

Cuba's  Industrial  Possibilities.  Albert  G. 
Robinson.  Review  of  Reviews.  August. 
1901. 

A  gigantic  farm  of  •28,00o,(KXI  acres;  a  virgin 
forest  of  13,000,00(1  acres;  only  three  percent, 
of  area  under  cultivation;  possibilitxnf  vast 
market  gardens  for  New  V..rk's  winter  mar- 
ket; annual  production  of  $,-|O.I)01).IIIHI  worth  of 
coffee  a  possibility;  great  future  for  fruits, 
sugar  and  cocoa.  A  brief,  interesting  arti- 
cle. 

Foreign  Tkai>e— Rl'Ssi.\ 

Russia  as  a  Market  for  Machiner>'  and 
Machine  Tools.  A.  H.  Ford.  Engineering 
Magazine.    July,  1901. 

An  article  of  great  value  showing  the 
magnitude  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States 
with  Russia,  and  giving  a  list  of  American 
machines  and  tools  in  use  there;  the  Rus- 
sian tariff  of  fifty  per  cent,  on  American 
machinery;  these  goods  bought  by  Ger- 
many and  sold  to  Russia;  the  endeavor  to 
bring  American  manufacturers  into  Russia. 


Iron  and  Steel 

Iron    a 


nd   Steel 


The    Manufacture  of 
Cape  Breton.    P.  T.  McGrath.    Engineering 
Magazine.    Jitly.  1901. 

Factors  which  have  led  to  the  project  tak- 
ing shape:  "The  existence  of  vast  beds  of 
coal  and  limestone  in  Cape  Breton,  the  dis- 
covery of  immense  iron  deposits  in  New- 
foundland, the  comparative  nearness  to  the 
markets  of  Europe,  and  the  stinuilus  which 
Canada  gives  to  iron  production  by  a  lioun- 
ty  granted  on  all  steel  and  iron  manufact- 
ured in  the  Dominion." 

MANCHURLA 

Trade  Routes  of  Manchuria.  Rev.  John 
Ross.  Scottish  Geographical  Magazine. 
July,  1901. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  chief  trade 
routes,  with  the  articles  of  commerce  car- 
ried over  each,  giving  an  excellent  i<lea  of 
the  resources  of  the  country. 


The  Great  Texas  OH  Fields.  Edward 
Russell  Treherne.  The  Cosmopolitan.  July. 
1901. 

Discovery  of  wells  :  immense  yield  ;  im- 
proved methods  of  obtaining;  pipe  lines; 
its  future  as  a  fuel  and  the  consequent  tend- 
ency to  cheapen  transportation,  and  also  to 
develop  the  manufacturing  industry  here. 

Forests 
Trees  and  Civilization.    Gifford   Pinchot. 
The  Atlantic.  July,  1901. 

A  useful  article  showing  that  forests  in- 
crease the  supply  of  water  which  may  be 
depended  upon  for  economic  purposes; 
forests  and  irrigation  ;  relation  of  forests  to 
the  mining  industry  ;  maj)  of  government 
forest  reserves. 

Geography,  Errors  i,\ 
Certain  Persistent  Errors  in  Geography. 
Henry  Gannet.    Bulletin  of  the  American 
Geographical  Society.  July.  1901. 

Subjects  treated,  ocean  currents,  causes 
and  effect —  western  North  America  not 
affected  by  Japan  current;  littleconnection 
between  forests  and  rainfall;  the  Fiords  of 
Norwa\'  not  caused  b>-  sinking  of  coast,  but 
bv  glacial  action.  Of  no  special  commercial 
value,  but  very  interesting  to  teachers  of 
geography. 

Foreign   Tr.\de-Can.\ii-\ 
Our  trade  with   Canada.    J.  D.   Whelpley. 
The  World's  Work.     July,  1901. 

Great  Britain  and  Germany,  the  only 
nations  which  surpass  the  United  States  in 
trade  with  Canada  ;  importance  of  foster- 
ing Canadian  trade  shown. 

Irrigation 

Water.  The  Struggle  for  in  the  West, 
William  E.  Smythe.  Atlantic.     Nov.,  1900. 

A  study  of  irrigation  in  the  arid  West; 
the  industrial,  social,  and  political  develop- 
ment of  ci\'ilization  there  tlependent  upon 
the  manner  in  which  this  problem  is  met. 
A  valuable  article. 

Fruits 

Fruit  Raising  in  the  United  States.  Theo- 
dore   Dreiser.      Harper's.      Nov.,  1900. 

An  up^to-date  article  giving  a  good  idea 
of  the  rapid  growth  of  this  industry  ;  local- 
ities in  which  the  different  fruits  are  grown  ; 
means  employed  to  bring  supply  and  de- 
mand into  closer  touch. 

F<)reign  Trade  — General 
Our    Commercial    Expansion.    Frederick 
Emory.    Munsey.      January.  1900. 

Descriptive  of  the  change  which  has  tak- 
en place  in  the  standing  of  the  United 
States  in  foreign  markets. 


Coffee  Culture  in  Mexico.  Laurence  M. 
Terry.    Overland.      February,  1901. 

Coffee  not  a  native  of  Mexico;  its  culture, 
—  the  seedling,  planting,  pruning,  flower- 
ing, the  fruit,  picking;  yield  per  tree;  dry- 
ing, cleaning,  and  shipping;  countries  that 
import  Mexican  coffee;  Mexican  labor. 

STEEL 

A  Revolution  in  Steel  Making.  Sidney 
Haro.d  Barlow.  McClure.    July,  1901. 

An  advertising  article  describing  tlie  new 
product,  Jupiter  steel,  made  at  Everett, 
Mass..  bv  a  special  process  (>f  melting  and 
recasting  old  steel.  Well  worth  reading. 


Some  more  Cetter  Ulritina 

PICKKU    UP    IN    THE     Sl'HOOLUnoM 

Deer — ,  the  reason  that  i  didn't  laff  when 
you  laffed  at  me  yisterilay  was  backause  i 
have  a  bile  on  my  face  and  kant  laB'  and  if 
i  do  it  will  bust  "but  i  love  you  old  sweet 
thing  bile  or  no  bile  latf  or  no  laff  you  no  i 
do.   [i.  .s.  burn  this. 


College  men  in  Business 

In  the  New  York  Tribune  of  April  13, 
ls90,  Andrew  Carnegie  discussed  at  length 
the  fascinating  subject,  •"  How  to  Win  a 
Fortune,"  and  the  article  abounded  in  vig- 
orous and  striking  stateiiients,  which  caused 
wide  interest  and  comment.  Speaking  of 
the  obi  question  of  higher  education  for 
business  men,  Mr  Carnegie  said  : 

"  The  aliiiost  total  absence  of  the  college 
graduate  in  every  department  of  business 
affairs  should  be  deeply  weighed.  I  have 
inquired  and  searched  everywhere,  in  all 
quarters,  and  find  scarcely  a  trace  of  him. 
Nor  is  this  surprising.  The  prize-takers 
have  far  too  many  years  the  start  of  the 
graduate.  They  have  entered  for  the  race 
invariably  in  their  teens  in  the  most  valu- 
able of  all  the  years  for  learning  anything — 
from  fourteen  to  twenty.  The  college  stu- 
dent has  been  learning  about  the  petty 
squabbles  of  a  far  distant  past,  or  trying  to 
master  languages  wliicli  are  dead,  such 
knowledge  as  seems  adai'ted  for  life  upon 
another  planet  than  this,  so  far  as  business 
is  concerned.  The  future  captain  of  indus- 
try is  hotly  engaged  in  the  school  of  e.xperi- 
ence,  obtaining  the  knowledge  required  for 
his  future  triumphs.  1  do  not  speak  of  the 
effect  of  college  education  upon  young  men 
training  for  the  learned  professions,  but  the 
almost  total  absence  of  the  graduate  from 
the  higher  positions  in  the  business  world 
seems  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  college 
education,  as  it  exists,  is  fatal  to  success  in 
that  domain.  The  graduate  has  not  the 
slightest  chance,  entering  at  twenty,  against 
tlie  boy  who  sweeps  the  floor  and  begins  as 
shipping  clerk  at  fourteen.  The  facts 
prove  this." 

As  Mr.  Carnegie's  influence  is  far  reach- 
ing and  of  great  force,  the  Tribune  inter- 
viewed several  of  the  most  famous  business 
men  in  New  York,  in  an  effort  to  obtain  a 
setting  forth  of  tlie  other  side  of  the  case. 
Most  of  the  men  who  responded  are  very 
busy  Mien,  but  they  regard  so  highly  the 
.advantages  conferred  by  college  training 
that  they  gladly  took  the  necessary  time  to 
set  forth  forcefully  and  lucidly  their  views. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Tribune  and 
the  kindne.ss  of  Mr.  tieorge  S.  Murray,  of 
the  Packard  School,  New  York,  we  are  per- 
mitted to  reproduce,  in  connection  with  our 
editorial  article,  some  of  these  expressions 
of  opinion. 

A  salary  of  1100,000  a  year  is  not  an  in- 
dication that  a  college  education  is  fatal  to 
success  in  the  business  world.  This  is  the 
sum  paid  to  the  president  of  the  Equitable 
IJfe    Insurance    Company   of    New   York, 

.JAMES  \V.  ALEXANDER 
He  says  :  "I  am  not  intrepid  enough  to 
wish  to  cross  swords  with  such  a  practical 
philosopher  and  thinker  as  Mr.  Carnegie, 
in  a  field  with  which  he  is  absolutely  familar. 
I  have  read  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and 
satisfaction,  the  article  referred  to  in  the 
Tribune,  and  find  little  in  it  which  will  not 
be  subscribed  to  by  the  most  ardent  sup- 
porter of  college  education.  The  aim  of  the 
article  is  to  encourage  the  artisan,  not  to 
discourage  the  student.  It  is  filled  with  just 
such  strong,  practical  common-sense  as 
might  be  expected  to  tiow  from  a  fountain 
of  useful  knowledge,  like  Andrew  Carnegie's 
reservoir  of  experience. 

In  just  one  part,  however,  of  the  admira- 
ble sermon  to  working-men,  Mr.  Carnegie 
seems  to  disparage  college-made  men,  but  it 
is  only  in  appearance.  Indeed,  he  could  not 
undervalue  education  without  the  grossest 
inconsistency,  for  the  ability  to  reason,  ex- 
hort, .ind   analyze,  which   he  exliibits  in  tlie 
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artu-le  under  "  Strong,"  is  due  to  a  thor- 
ough course  of  education,  and  it  is  no  argu- 
ment against  the  university  that  Andrew 
Carnegie  acquired  his  education  without 
the  help  of  that  institution.  If  all  men 
were  gifted  as  he  has  been,  colleges  might 
become  less  necessary.  It  is  to  furnish 
among  other  things,  such  education  as  Mr. 
Carnegie  has  had,  a  singular  aptitude  and 
diligence  to  obtain  strong  instrumentalities, 
and  ordinary  requisites,  that  colleges  are 
established  and  maintained. 

That  Mr.  Carnegie  is  not  so  tierce  a  foe  to 
education  as  might  at  first  sight  appear  to 
one  reading  his  assertions  alone,  without 
regard  for  the  writer,  is  shown  by  what 
in  the  course  of  which,  he  admits  that  the 
students  educated  as  they  are  to-day, 
threaten  to  become  the  rivals  of  the  trained 
mechanic  of  the  past,  and  that  three  of  the 
largest  steel  manufacturing  concerns  in  the 
world,  are  under  the  management  of  three 
well-educated  men,  not  one  of  them  yet 
thirty. 

Moreover,  he  protests  against  the  under- 
rating of  the  advantage  of  education  ;  only, 
he  says  it  must  be  education  adapted  to  the 
need  in  view,  and  must  give  instruction 
bearing  upon  the  man's  career." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  assertion  that 
no  college  men  of  mention  can  be  found  in 
business?"  was  asked,  and  he  replied: 
"  I  do  not  think  the  graduate  is  given  the 
opportunities  to  college  education,  that  is  in 
the  domain  of  business.  The  collection  of 
moneys  of  the  successful  New  York  man, 
used  as  an  illustration  of  the  business  of  the 
college  men  in  daily  affairs,  is  by  no  means 
an  unanswerable  argument.  In  the  first 
place,  any  such  method  of  reasoning  is 
fallacious.  Only  one  man  out  of  eight 
hundred  gets  a  college  education  in  this 
country  to-day.  In  marshalling  the  results 
of  the  successful  merchants,  bankers,  and 
manufacturers,  one  should  recognize  this 
disparagement  in  the  effort  to  justify  an  in- 
ference for,  or  against  education.  Even  if 
one  college  man  makes  a  successful  business 
man,  the  eight  hundred  men  in  the  shop 
class  are  more  than  he,  and  from  the  num- 
ber of  college  men  must  be  deducted  the 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  them  who  go  into 
various  professions.  If  a  full  statement  could 
be  made  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  show- 
ing would  be  vastly  in  favor  of  the  college 
man.  Then  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
the  successful  man  of  to-day  began  life  fifty 
years  ago,  and  in  that  time  the  proportion 
of  our  people  sent  to  college  was  much  less 
than  at  present,  and  the  education  given 
greatly  different.  We  must  wait  until  the 
modern  practical  system  of  university  edu- 
cation fructifies,  during  the  next  fifty  years, 
til  draw  the  largest  conclusion  on  the  results 
of   education. 

But  to  take  the  same  line  of  illustration 
adopted  by  Mr.  Carnegie,  and  name  men 
who  are  shining  lights  in  the  business  firma- 
ment, notwithstanding  the  alleged  fatal 
influence  of  education,  let  me  point  to 
Chauncey  M.  Depew,  the  President  ol  the 
greatest  railroad  system  in  the  country,  and 
to  Brayton  Ives,  Ex-president  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  who  is  the  most  fortunate  investor 
in  the  Knances,  and  who  has  just  taken 
charge  of  one  of  the  largest  banks  in  New 
York,  and  in  three  weeks  changed  its  for- 
tunes, and  sent  its  stock  from  ninety-five 
to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  ;  to  William  L. 
Bull,  President  of  the  Stock  Exchange  ;  J. 
Edward  Simmons,  President  of  the  Fourth 
National  Bank  ;  .John  A.  Stewart,  President 
of  the  largest  Trust  Company  in  America  ; 
Seth  Low,  who  aims  to  educate  our  youtlis, 
in  college,  and   to  mako  them   as  well  edu- 


cated as  Mr.  Carnegie;  Whitelaw  Keid, 
Proprietor  of  the  New  Y'ork  Tribune ; 
Abraham  S.  Hewitt,  who  began  as  a  school 
teacher,  and  ended  ?8  a  millionaiie  ;  the  late 
Alexander  T  Stewart,  who  began  as  a  teacher 
and  attained  the  highest  possible  eminence 
as  a  merchant ;  .John  Williams  Porter,  Vice 
President  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Com- 
pany ;  William  A.  Wheelock,  the  retail  dry 
goods  MKu-chant,  and  Ex-president  of  the 
Central  National  Bank  ;  .Joseph  W.  Harper, 
and  Charles  Scribner,  Publishers  ;  Edward 
K  ing, President  of  the  Union  TrustCompany ; 
Richard  A.  McCurdy,  President  of  the  Mu- 
tual Insurance  Company  ;  Edgar  S.  Auchen- 
cloBs,  the  merchant  :  .John  William  Aitken, 
of  Aitken  &  Miller  ;  .John  Crosby  Brown,  of 
Brown  Bros.  &  Co.,  H.  Holt,  (ieorge  Clark, 
and  (-ieorge  Bagden,  of  Clark  Dodge,  &  (.'o.. 
Bankers  ;  C.  O.  French,  President  of  the 
Manhattan  Trust  Company  ;  Harold  Porter, 
of  Brown  Bros.  &  Co  :  F.  Wolcott  .Jackson, 
chief  manager  of  the  New  Y'ork  Division  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ;  .James  Murray, 
Sloane,  Carpet  Merchant;  .James  B.Clark, 
Bridge  Builder ;  Calvin  S.  Brice,  Railroad 
President :  Jas.  Baring,  of  the  Banking- 
house  of  Kidder  &  Co.;  Oliver  Payne,  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  ;  Chas.  S.  Fairchild, 
I^resident  of  the  State  Trust  Company  ;  Ed- 
ward Cooper,  Ex-mayor  of  New  Y'ork,  and 
Iron  Manufacturer  ;  William  Beadleston,  of 
the  Brewing  Establishment;  William  H. 
Ilulburt,  the  Manufacturer  of  Hats  ;  James 
Hampden  Robb,  the  Park  Commissioner : 
Logan  C.  Murray,  President  of  tliC  II.  S. 
National  Bank  ;  W.  E.  D.Stokes,  the  Dealer 
in  Real  Estate  ;  C.C.Cuyler,or  the  Banking- 
house  of  John  Payton  &  Co.;  .J.  Geo.  J. 
Magee,a  prominent  Iron  and  Railroad  man  ; 
II.  Seward  Webb,  lately  elected  Vice-presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  ; 
August  Belmont,  Banker  ;  S.  Corbin,  Banker 
and  Railroad  man  ;  Horace  .J.  Hayden.Vice- 
jiresident  of  the  New  Y'ork  Central  Rail- 
road ;  Hamilton  MacTwombley,  Railroad 
man  ;  A.  E.  Porter,  Publisher  ;  Charles  F. 
Imbrie,  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
Sporting  Goods ;  Spencer  Trask,  the  Banker ; 
Geo.  Westinghouse,  of  the  Electric  Light 
and  Fan  Company  ;  John  J.  Knox,  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Bank  of  the  Republic  ; 
Heber  R.  Bishop,  Retail  Merchant  ;  Frank 
F.  Thompson,  of  the  First  National  Bank  ; 
Henry  M.Day,  Retail  Broker ;  Chas. S.Colby. 
President  of  the  Wisconsin  Central  ;  Edward 
H.  Abbott,  of  the  Wisconsin  Central  Rail- 
road ;  Charles  F.  Thomas,  President  of  the 
Union  Pacific  ;  Gardner  M.  Lane,  Vice- 
president  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroa<l  ; 
Stuyvesant  Fish,  President  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad. 

This  list  might  be  indefinitely  enlarged. 
The  names  ar->  mentioned  at  random  and 
without  much  reflection,  and  are  almost  all 
in  the  one  city  of  New  Y'ork.  Surely  the 
sear('h  could  not  have  been  thorough  which 
did  not  reveal  such  conspicuous  instances 
of  success  as  these,  and  every  one  of  them  a 
college  graduate. 

Furthermore,  I  do  not  believe  I  ever  met 
a  successful  merchant  or  manufacturer  to 
whom  a  college  education  had  been  denied, 
who  would  not  sacrifice  something  of  his 
material  success  to  have  that  education,  and 
there  are  not  many  of  them  who  are  not 
eager  to  have  their  children  enjoy  that  of 
which  they  themselves  were  denied.  A 
prominent  president  of  a  great  western 
railroad,  whose  name  I  have,  has  given 
valuable  testimony.  He  divides  the  men 
employed  into  those  who  are  earnest  and 
those  who  watch  the  clock  to  stop  work.  Of 
the  former  class,  he  says  seventy-live  per 
cent,  are  college  men.     Although  it  is  not 


exactly  in  the  light  of  argument,  it  is  fair 
to  observe,  that,  taking  the  principal  public 
ofticers  in  this  country.  President,  .Judiciary, 
Members  of  Congress,  Governors  and  the 
like,  sixty  percent,  have  been  college  men. 

Nobody  would  be  rash  enough  to  assent 
that  every  college  bred  man  will  be  success- 
ful in  business.  I  believe  it  was  President 
Eliot  who  said,  "You  cannot  make  a  two- 
thousand-dollar  man  out  of  a  two-cent  boy 
by  sending  him  to  college."  But  the  train- 
ing of  a  college  life,  even  for  the  non- 
studious,  is  invaluable.  President  Patton 
of  Princeton,  in  speaking  of  the  level  dis- 
ciplinary influence  of  the  college  atmos- 
phere, confessed  himself  almost  ready  to 
believe  that  it  was  "  better  to  have  gone 
and  loafed  than  never  to  have  gone  at  all." 
Instead  of  college  education  being  fatal  to 
business  success,  there  are  thousands  of 
practical  examples  to  the  contrary.  And  if 
the  direct  benefit  be  great,  how  beyond  all 
estimate  is  the  indirect  benefit  of  education 
upon  labor?  What  would  either  the  farmer 
or  the  artisan  be  without  Geology,  without 
Physics,  without  Mechanics,  without  the 
contributions  of  scientific  study?  It  is  a 
favorite  strain  with  some  men,  men  of  force 
too,  some  of  them,  to  disparage  classical 
education.  In  this  era  of  varied  knowledge 
and  research,  it  would  be  folly  to  advocate 
universal  study  of  the  dead  languages.  It 
would  not  be  wise  even  to  urge  every  boy  to 
go  to  college.  There  is  fitness  in  everything. 
A  college  education  is  obviously  unneces- 
sary for  the  boy  who  aspires  no  higher  than 
to  be  a  handy  workman,  and  whose  habi- 
tudes or  means  do  not  justify  ambitious 
as|)irations. 

I  am  asked  whether  I  would  advise  a 
poor  boy  who  intended  to  go  into  business, 
to  persevere  in  his  effort  to  obtain  an  edu- 
cation, and  struggle  through  college,  rather 
than  to  go  directly  to  work.  Let  me  answer 
that  in  this  way  :  There  is  much  danger  in 
the  laying  down  of  sweeping  principles.  It 
would  be  injudicious  to  send  every  poor 
boy  to  college,  just  as  it  is  wrong  to  discour- 
age every  poor  boy  from  going  to  college. 
If  the  temperaments  and  environments  of  a 
boy  are  such  as  to  limit  his  pros|)ects  and 
ambition  to  a  life  of  j>hysical  labor  in  a  sub- 
orninate  capacity,  it  may  be  true,  as  Mr. 
Carnegie  holds,  that  the  years  spent  ob- 
taining a  college  training  will  hold  him 
(Continued  on  Ba^e  20.) 


Symmetrical,      Semi^ornamental 
Script 

(SEE  OPPOSITE  PAGE) 
This  style  is  not  new.  It  is  stronglySpen- 
cerian.  In  a  lareje  measure,  it  was  the  fore- 
runner of  our  modern  script.  It  was  used 
extensively  from  1850  to  187.'').  It  then  gave 
way  to  utility.  But  it  is  a  good  hand  for  the 
professional  penman  and  card  writer.  As  a 
card  hand  it  is  in  good  taste  and  widely  ad- 
mired. It  is,  however,  one  of  our  most  skill- 
ful hands  to  execute  well.  It  requires  not 
only  a  free  movement,  but  a  perfect  move- 
ment. It  cannot  be  acquired  in  a  day.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  takes  much  practice, 
patience,  and  perseverance.  It  can  be  best 
executed  with  an  oblique  holder  and  3()3 
Gillott  pen.  Little  or  no  finger  movement 
is  necessary  unless  you  do  not  have  control 
of  the  arm  movement.  The  forms  should 
be  done  quite  freely  ;  indeed  they  may  be 
made  quite  quickly.  Of  course,  they  may 
be  drawn  slowly  with  the  finger  movement 
and  be  made  quite  beautiful,  but  that  is  too 
slow  and  laborious  for  card  writing  arid  for 
most  purposes. 
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Penmen 

Do  you  love  your  work  ?  Do  you  think  the 
penmanship  profession  as  good  as  any 
other?  Do  you  believe  that  you  can  do  more 
good  as  a  teacher  of  penmanship  than  in 
any  other  line  of  labor?  If  you  do  you  will 
doubtless  he  on  hand  at  the  Penmanship 
Teachers'  Association  at  St.  Louis,  next 
holidays.  No  one  who  can  attend  should 
remain  away.  It  is  a  duty  you  owe  to  your 
patrons.  As  a  teacher  or  supervisor  you 
need  to  be  there  to  hear  and  be  heard.  You 
need  to  know  what  others  are  doing  and 
thinking.  This  is  the  meeting  which  will 
bring  togetlier  the  penmen  of  the  East, 
West,  North,  and  South  as  never  before. 
We  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  what 
uur  friends  of  the  South- West  look  like,  and 
they  in  turn  will  get  glimpses  of  the  genuine 
Yankee.  Come  let  us  meet  to  battle  on  pen- 
manistic  grounds. 

The  place  of  meeting  promises  to  insure  a 
large  attendance.  It  ought  to  bring  togeth- 
er more  penmen  than  ever  before.  And  it 
will  if  you  all  go. 


Cbe  Supervisor  Question 

Are  Supervisors  of  Writing  and  Drawing, 
etc.,  necessary  ?  If  they  are,  the  people 
ought  to  know  it.  If  they  are  not,  the  people 
ought  to  know  it.  Now  and  then  school 
boards  conclude  that  the  money  spent  for 
supervisors  is  thrown  awa>-,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence a  super\'isor  is  dropped.  A  certain 
copy  book  concern  has  for  some  years  been 
encouraging  this  idea  by  saying  to   school 


boards  that  if  tlieir  books  were  adopted  no 
supervisor  was  necessary.  Special  teachers 
or  supervisors  will  therefore  do  well  to  see 
that  such  influences  are  counteracted,  for 
it  takes  but  little  sense  to  know  that  be- 
tween the  teacher  and  the  book,  the  former 
is  the  far  more  valuable  of  the  two.  Penny- 
wise  and  pound-foolish  school  boards  some- 
times fail  to  see  the  distinction,  and  feather 
their  own  pockets  at  theexpense  of  e.xpert 
instruction. 

We  have  on  hand  a  few  articles  bearing 
upon  this  question,  which,  if  there  are 
enough  responses  to  this  article  to  justify, 
will  be  given  in  this  journal,  to  start  inllu 
ences  to  work  to  combat  superHcia!  and 
dollar-squeezing  arguments  against  special 
ists  as  instructors. 

Do  you  want  the  articles  ? 


H  miserable  Tailure 

A  gentleman  enclosing  his  subscription 
recently  wrote  us  as  follows  :  "  I  have  been 
trying  to  write  for  several  years,  but  am 
just  beginning  to  learn  enough  to  know- 
that  I  am  a  miserable  failure,  but  I  appreci- 
ate anything  pertaining  to  this  subject." 

The  writer  of  the  above  wrote  legibly  and 
neatly,  but  not  accurately.  His  writing  was 
defective,  but  not  slovenly  in  appearance. 
In  other  words,  it  was  readable  and  rapid. 
This  person,  like  many  more,  has  been 
taught  to  believe  that  accuracy  and  beauty 
were  the  test  of  excellence  in  writing,  and 
that  any  thing  not  accurate,  uniform,  ami 
pretty  was  not  good. 

As  he  stated,  he  has  for  years  endeavored 
to  write  well  but  could  not.  What  was 
wrong?  Either  he  is  very  clumsy,  or  the 
thing  he  endeavored  to  acquire  was  too 
skillful  for  ordinary  usage.  And  there  are 
others  in  the  same  predicament  — endeavor- 
ing to  acquire  something  beyond  the  time 
and  effort  at  their  command. 

The  remedy  lies  in  ceasing  to  teach  that 
accuracy  is  essential  for  legibility,  and  that 
a  high  degree  of  skill  is  necessary  to  write 
practically.  What  such  people  need  (and 
they  include  a  majority  of  humanity)  is  a 
simpler,  easier,  plainer  style  of  writing. 
They  write  illegibly  because  they  were 
schooled  to  write  accurately,  and  in  some 
one  cast-iron  position  and  with  some  in- 
flexible, itncontrollable  movement  on  the 
one  hand  or  with  the  fingers  on  the  other 
hand. 

Those  who  favor  legibility  more  and  accu- 
racy less,  who  favor  less  efifort  rather  than 
more  effort,  and  who  have  failed  to  make  a 
success  of  the  usual  standard,  long-looped, 
intricate-  capital  style,  are  hereby  cordially 
invited  to  try  their  hands  on  the  lessons  be- 
gun in  this  number  by  Mr.  Zaner. 


Pioneer,  yet  Progressive 

The  Pioneer  Business  School  of  .St.  Paul. 
Minn.,  recently  favored  us  with  quite  a 
large  order  for  Manuals  of  Simplified  Script 
for  use  in  their  school.  This  is  another  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  not  all  are  teaching 
today  as  they  were  a  decade  ago.  Times 
have  changed.  Today  the  business  world 
demands  strong  reading  qualities,  speed, 
and  compactness.  Long  loops  and  large, 
uncertain  capitals  are  not  now  the  things 
desired  in  the  accounting  world.  Then  why 
continue  to  teach  them?  Simply  because  it 
is  hard  for  some  people  to  get  out  of  ruts 
made  a  decaile  or  more  ago,  or  hard  for 
them  to  give  u|.  a  hol.by. 


nutomatie    Cetterin^ 

The  lessons  in  automatic  lettering  by  Mr. 
Evans,  are  nothing  if  not  practical.  They 
are  not  fancy,  impractical  affairs,  but  some- 
thing intensely  modern  and  money-making 
in  character. 

Two  characteristics  of  Mr.  Evans' work  are 
its  simplicity  and  rapidity.  After  all,  that 
which  is  simplest  is  best,  in  painting,  in 
dress,  in  architecture,  etc. 

Students  will  do  well  to  give  to  Mr.  Evans' 
lessons  the  attention  they  deserve.  There 
is  money  in  automatic  w;ork,  and  you 
might  just  as  well  have  it  as  someone  else. 


Obituary 


Benjamin  Stanley  Banks,  Principal  and 
Founder  of  Bank's  Business  College,  Phila 
delphia.  Pa.  died  — .  He  leaves  a  widow  and 
two  children  and  a  business  school  with  a 
national  reputation. 

Mr.  Banks  was  a  graduate  of  Lafayette 
College  and  the  University  of  Pennsyl 
vania,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  im. 
With  his  customary  foresight,  he  made  full 
plans  for  the  perpetuation  of  Iiis  large  busi- 
ness school. 

Mr.  Archibald  Cobb,  who  lias  heretofore 
had  chargeof  thedepartmerit  of  Shorthand, 
is  now  principal  of  the  institution.  With 
liis  supervision  and  a  loyal  faculty  and 
alumni,  Bank's  College  will  continue  to  be 
oneof  the  few  large  leading  schools  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Banks  was  a  man  of  unusual  talents 
and  capacity  and  a  credit  to  Business  Edn- 
catinn. 


Rynteneal 

.Mk.   .\I.HKkT  S.   WE-WEK, 

Miss  Elm.\   SAYi,(ik-s, 

Married, 

Wednesday,  August  the  fourteenth, 

i\ineteen  hundred  and  one, 

Kavanna,  Missouri. 


At   Home 
:er  September  first 
vao  Eddy  Street, 
1  Francisco,  Californi 


With 


Business 
College. 


national  Commercial  Ceacbers' 
Tederation 

OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

SALEM,  MASS.,  Aug.  2fi,  1901. 


DEAR  Sir  — At  a  meeting  of  the  Execu- 
tive management  of  the  Commercial  Teach- 
er's Federation  held  in  Chicago,  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  holiday  session  of  the  Federa- 
tion at  St.  Louis,  be  held  on  December  26,  27, 
28,  aoth,  and  31st,  as  follows  : 

Thursday  evening  December  26,  eight 
o'clock,  social  gathering  at  hotel  headquar- 
ters. 

Meetings  of  the  sections  will  be  held  in 
the  morning  of  tha  27th,  28th,  30th,  and  31st 
from  9:30  to  L 

Meetings  of  the  Federated  body  will  be 
held  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  dates, 
from  2:30  to  4:30. 

Evening  sessions  of  the  Federation  will 
convene  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  evenings  of 
the  26th,  '27th.  28th,  and  30th. 

A  banquet  will  be  held  on  one  of  these 
dates,  probably  the  30th,  Other  special 
features  are  being  arranged  and  will  b,e  an- 
nounced later. 

Respectfully  yours, 

CJKO.  P.  Lord,    President. 
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Mr.  Charlton  V.  Howe,  the  famous  engross- 
iiifj  script  expert,  is  now  located  in  the  city 
of  Brotherly  Love,  as  policy  writer  for  the 


He  writes  that  he  is  receiving  a  good  sal- 
ary and  that  the  w(^rk  is  pleasant.  We  have 
an  occasional  inquiry  concerning  the  profit- 
ableness of  policy  writing  or  engrossing, 
and  we  have  reas<)n  to  believe  that  it  is  a 
good  thing.  The  pay  is  sure,  the  hours  are 
easy,  and  the  renunieration  at  least  fair, 
ranging  from  $50  a  month  to  $15(X)  a  year,  the 
average  wage  being  about  $1000  per  annum. 
This,  in  many  cases.  Includes  a  noonday- 
luncheon. 


Mr.  G.  F.  Thacker,  formerly  of  Springfield. 
Mass..  and  recently  of  the  Zanerian,  is  now 
with  Brown's  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Business 
College. 

G.  T.  Wiswell,  formerly  of  Olean,  X.  Y.. 
now  has  charge  of  the  shorthand  depart- 
ment of  the   Pernin    School,   Boston,   Mass. 


Mr.  J.  M.  Reaser  now  has  charge  of  the 
new  Commercial  Department  of  Centenarv 
College.  Jackson.  La.  Tliis  school  is  a  Col- 
lege of  Higher  Educati.Mi,  and  Mr.  Keaser 
intends  making  the  C"oinnK'rcinl  Depart- 
ment a  model  school. 

The  P.  A.  and  B.  E.  wishes  him  much  suc- 
cess in  his  undertaking. 


C.  R.  Tate,  formerly  with  the  Birming- 
ham lAla.)  Business  College,  is  now  con- 
nected with  Bartlett's  Commercial  College, 
Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

If  Mr.  Tate  continues  to  improve  his  pen- 
manship, as  he  has  for  some  time  past,  it 
will  not  be  long  until  he  will  see  the  top  in 
that  line. 


The  Craftsburv  Academy,  located  at 
North  Craftsburv,  Vt.,  will  open  a  Commer- 
cial Department  beginning  with  this  year's 
work.  Miss  Nina  P.  Hudson  is  to  have 
charge  of  this  department. 


F.  S.  Wolfe  of  Salina,  Kans.,  has  accepted 
a  position  with  tlie  Nebraska  Normal  Col- 
lege, Wavne,  Nebr.  Mr.  W<ilfe  writes  a  good 
hand,  but  it  seems  that  all  of  the  bovs  who 
write  to  us  from  Salina  -lo  that. 


R.  C.  Bay  will  remain  with  Hammel's 
Business  College.  Akron,  Ohio,  for  another 
year.    Mr.  Bay  is  quite  a  skillful  penman. 

*  *  * 

Sanuiel  M.  Jones,  the  Golden  Rule  Mayor 
of  Toledo,  delivered  one  of  his  characteristic 
addresses  before  the  Ohio  Business  Univer- 
sity, Fremont,  Ohio,  Burt  German,  Presi- 
dent. 


G.  E.  Spohn  of  Salina,  Kans.,  has  cast  his 
lot  the  coming  year  with  the  Northwestern 
Business  College,  Madison,  Wis. 


L.  J.  Krohn,  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  is  an- 
nouncing by  circular  letter  and  card  a  Pit- 
manic  system  of  "  Shadeless  Shorthand" 
and  a  new  system  of  "  Typewriter  Short- 
hand" by  which  he  claims  the  spe-d  of  the 
tj'pewrit'er  can  be  increased  four  times. 
This  would  be  quite  a  revolutionizing  in- 
vention, and  we  hope  it  is  true.  After  ex- 
amining the  card  enclosed,  and  reflecting 
upon  the  matter,  it  is  a  wonder  to  us  that 
something  of  the  kind  has  not  been  hereto- 
fore invented  and  in  use. 


The  Mountain  State  Business  College,  of 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  A.  G.  Sine,  President, 
has  started  a  branch  school  at  Cumberland, 
Md.,  with  Joseph  W.  Smith  in  charge. 


Harry  E.  Wilson.  i>ne  of  the  brightest 
commercial  teachers  of  the  Middle  West. 
formerlv  connected  with  the  Lincoln  iXeb.) 
Normal  School,  and  later  witli  the  Lincoln 
Business  College,  completed  a  course  in 
law  in  the  Nebraska  State  Cniversity.  at 
Lincoln,  some  time  ago,  and  has  now  set 
fodt  within  the  sacred  domain  of  the  law, 
having  hung  out  his  shingle,  so  to  speak, 
in  Seattle.  Wash.  He  and  J.  B.  Duryea,  by 
the  way,  were  formerly  associated  in  school 
work  in  the  Shenandoah  Normal  School. 
Shenandoah.  Iowa. 

W.  W.  Bennett,  whose  name  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  assiduous  practice  by  as- 
piring penmen  during  the  last  ten  years,  is 
employed  bj'  T.  J.  Caton  of  Minneapolis. 

D.  B.  Williams,  whose  handsome  work 
was  often  seen  in  penmanship  puI)lications 
a  few  years  ago.  is  now  with  Orr's  South 
Side  Business  College.  Chicago,  one  of  the 
most  successful  schools  in  that  city. 


Mr.  W.  H.  McCaulev,  who  was  long  associ- 
ated with  the  late  Mr.  J.  M.  Mehan,  of  the 
Capital  Citv  Commercial  College,  of  Des 
Moines,  b.wa.  has  assumed  control  of  that 
school.  In  the  reorgnized  facultv  w-e  note 
the  names  of  W.  F.  Giesseman.  F^.  F.  Will- 
iams, and  Miss  Carrie  Clarke,  teachers  in 
commercial  school  circles.  We  predict 
great  success  for  the  new  management. 


G.  E.  Crane  is  now  living  in  Farg<i.  North 
Dakota,  as  the  general  agent  for  the  North- 
western Life  Insurance  Company  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa  ;  J.  B.  Duryea  represents  the 
same  company  in  Seattle,  Wash. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Shattuck  r.f  Holton. 
Kans.,  have  Iieen  spending  their  vacation 
in  Chicago,  he  in  the  L'niversitv  of  Cliicago 
studying  the  Sciences,  and  she  in  the  Art 
Institute.  This  is  the  right  thing  to  do 
when  health  permits. 

F.  B.  Courtney,  the  famous  penman  of 
Milwaukee,  is  now  with  the  Iowa  Business 
College,  DesMoines,  Iowa. 


F.  O.  Putnam  is  now  supervisor  of  pen- 
manship and  drawing  in  the  public  schools 
of  Bowling  Green.  Kv.  Mr.  Putnam  has 
splendid  ability,  and  we  congratulate  the 
good  people  of  Bowling  Green  upon  their 
securing  his  services. 


The  Great  Western  Business  College,  Con- 
cordia, Kans.,  presents  its  claims  in  a  neat 
and  well  written  and  printed  booklet 
bound  in  purple. 

Mr.  Hausam,  the  president,  and  author  of 
"The  New  Education  in  Penmanship,"  is 
also  announcing  in  booklet  form  a  very  ex- 
tensive correspondence  course  in  penman- 
ship. 

The  Rowe  College.  Johnstown,  Pa.,  in  its 
eighth  annual  catalog,  gives  evidence  of 
continued  success  and  prosperity. 

Simpson  College,  Indianola.  Iowa,  in  its 
midsummer  bulletin  gives  quite  as  much 
space  to  the  Business  Department  as  to  the 
others.  This  indicates  that  they  are  offer- 
ing a  good  commercial  course,  one  whicli 
compares  well  with  those  given  in  a  large 
number  of  business  schools. 

"What  Others  Have  Done  You  Can  Do" 
is  the  stimulating  title  of  a  pamphlet  issued 
by  the  Bayless  Business  College.  Dubuque. 
Iowa. 

"Phonographv,"  or  the  Art  of  Shorthand 
Writing  and  the  Natural  System  of  Short 
hand  Writing,  bv  Aug.  Mengelkamp.  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.,  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  book- 
let upon  Shorthand. 


The  Capital  Citv  Commercial  College 
DesMoines,  la.,  greets  us  with  a  magnifi" 
cent  catalog.  But  the  beautvof  it  is.  the 
schi)ol  is  just  asbeautiful.  The  illustrations 
are  numerous  and  well  presented,  and  the 
text  and  printing  are  fine.  It  is  a  fit  repre- 
sentation of  one  of  Americas  leading  Busi- 
ness Training  Schools. 

The  Winsted,  Conn.,  Business  College,  H. 
C.  Bentley  Principal,  issues  a  verv  attrac- 
tive journal.  Mr.  B.  believes  in  expansion, 
and  as  a  consequence  opens  a  school  at  T(»r- 
rington.  Conn.  Mr.  L.  C.  Harton  recentlv 
purchased  an  interest  fr<»ni  Mr.  Bent  lev,  and 
as  a  consequence  still  better  things  niav  be 
expected  from  Winsted. 

The  National  Business  College,  Roanoke, 
Va..  A.  M.  Coulter,  Proprietor,  presents  its 
work  to  the  public  in  a  fortv-four  page  cata- 
log, well  illustrated,  written,  and  printed. 

A  neat  little  circular  is  received  from  the 
Western  Iowa  College,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

The  Jackson,  Mich.,  Business  L^niversity 
issues  a  creditable  catalog. 

The  ninth  annual  catalog  of  the  Kankakee 
111..  Business  College,  N.  L.  Richmond,  Pro- 
prietor, is  received. 

Wolfs  Business  College,  Hagerstowu,  Md. 
presents  its  work  and  claims  to  the  public 
in  a  small  booklet  printed  in  black  and 
brown,  with  a  blue  cover  with  white  em- 
bossed title. 

The  Empire  Business  College  of  Truro,  N. 
S.,  greets  us  with  a  nicely  gotten  up  catalog 
Mr.  O.  L.  Home  is  the  proprietor. 

Green  and  gold  are  the  colors  on  the  cover 
of  the  Blair  Business    College   Catalog  of 

Spokane,,  Wn.    The  same  is  well  gotten   up 
and  betokens  a   prosperous  and   successful 

school. 

The  Bethany  College  of  Business.  Linds- 
barg  Kans..  issues  a  very  tastefullj'  gotten 
up  catalog,  showing  quite  a  large  school, 
and  indicating  a  prosperous  and  progressive 
condition. 

The  Stanberrv,  Mo.,  Normal  and  Business 
College  Catalog,  D.  S.  Robbins,  President, 
is  before  us.  It  is  a  large,  well  printed  and 
illustrated  3fi  page  production  with  emboss- 
ed cover.  It  certainly  bespeaks  growth  and 
prosperity. 

The  Central  College  of  Business  and  Short- 
hand, Kansas  City,  Mo.,  issues  an  88  page 
catalog  with  blue  cover  and  gold  stamps 
which  does  credit  to  the  institution  as  well 
as  to  the  cause  of  practical  education. 

The  Latter  Day  Saints' Business  College, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  occupies  three  floors 
of  a  new,  specially  constructed  building  of 
brick  and  stone.  The  course  of  study  as 
outlined  in  the  catalog  before  us  seems  to 
be  comprehensive  and  practical  ;  quite  on  a 
par  with  the  average  Eastern  school. 

The  Santa  Barbara.  California  Business 
College  issues  a  neat  little  booklet  betoken- 
ing a  good  school  as  well  as  a  prosperous 
one. 

The  Georgia  Normal  College  and  Business 
Institute,  Abberville,  Ga.,  publishes  a  44 
page  catalog  which  does  credit  to  a  credit- 
able institution. 

The  Spencerian  College  News,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  is  always  a  welcome  visitor.  It  is  one 
of  the  very  best  journals  of  the  kind  pub- 
lished. Indeed  we  do  not  know  of  an  equal. 
It  is  always  well  illustrated,  and  it  never 
fails  to  contain  fresh,  first-class  articles,  etc. 
Besides,  the  news  features  are  gotten  up  in 
a  very  readable  manner. 

A  booklet  from  Toland,  the  businesss  col- 
lege man  of  LaCrosse.  Wis.,  contains  half- 
tone portraits  of  4.t0  students,  with  the  sug- 
gestive title  "Toland  Graduates  Who 
Earn  $175,000  per  year. 

The  Danville,  111.,  Business  College  issues 
a  very  neat  and  appealing  catalog.  It  is 
first  class  from  cover  to  cover. 

One  of  the  neatest  and  best  illustrated 
catalogs  of  the  month  came  from  the  Metro- 
politan Business  College,  Minneapolis. 
Minn.  A  poster  above  the  ordinary  was  en- 
closed therewith,  as  was  also  a  beautiful 
calendar.  Success  seems  to  have  perched 
permauentlv  upon  this  institution  of  busi- 
ness of  the  busy  Northwest. 
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Colleae  men  in  Business 

iCuiitiiiuvd  from  Pane  1ft.) 

back  just  to  that  exteot.  But  I  can  add 
that  the  hoy  who  has  within  him  the  charm 
of  some  future  master  in  affairs  will  be  all 
the  more  of  a  leader  by  reason  of  a  thor- 
ough college  education,  and  even  that  he 
will  outstrip  in  the  mere  matter  of  time  the 
boy  whose  training  was  sweeping  the  shop 
or  adding  up  columns  of  tigures  at  a  desk. 
It  is  the  successful  men  we  are  talking 
about.  And  when  the  shoji-bred  boy  reaches 
the  high  station  to  which  his  abstention 
from  college  has  assisted  him,  does  it  re- 
quire argument  to  prove  that  he  would  be 
a  more  useful,  a  more  inHuential,  a  more 
attractive  man  if  he  cuuld  have  combined 
with  his  physical  training  that  knowledge 
of  science,  literature  and  jihilosophy  to  the 
mastery  of  which  the  university  is  the  open 
door? 

This  subject  is  frequently  discussed  on 
the  assumption  that  the  acquisition  of  ma- 
terial wealth  by  the  individual  is  the  su- 
preme note  of  existence,  if  we  would  be 
willing  to  allow  such  a  monstrous  principle 
in  so  many  words.  And  is  the  influence  of 
a  liberal  education  upon  the  formation  of 
the  character  of  an  American  gentleman  to 
be  ignored  by  business  men  ?  And  is  there 
any  incompatibility  between  being  an  edu- 
cated gentlemen  and  a  business  man  ? 

My  answer  ends,  as  it  began,  with  the 
remark  that  there  is  probably  little  occasion 
for  controversy  on  the  subject  between  Mr. 
Carnegie  and  the  advocate  of  the  college, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Carnegie  and 
other  influential  men  will  encourage  a  suflS- 
cient  number  of  promising  boys  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  univer- 
sity, to  form  a  fair  body  of  graduates,  and 
to  furnish  the  opportunity  for  just  acqui- 
sition. 

Perhaps  we  may  be  able  to  spare 
space  to  present  the  views  of  a  few 
other  important  business  men.  We  mean 
to  clinch  the  point  that  the  assertion  that 
"  College  education  is  fatal  to  success  in 
business,"  as  stated  by  Mr.  Carnegie,  and 
that  "  Higher  education  levels  down  gen- 
ius," as  vehemently  declared  by  a  represen- 
tative Western  business  college  man  in  the 
Detroit  convention,  are  fallacious  state- 
ments, showing  superticiality,  if  not  igno- 
rance. 
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M.  B.  MOORE,  Box  7.  MORGAN,  KY. 

T  LEARN  ROUND  WRITING  t 

JJJ  BY    USING  [jj 

>P  METHODICAL  TEXT  BOOK  £ 

I  bv  F.  Soennecken,  including  an  assortment  * 
1'  of  25  single  anil  double  pointed  pens,  post-  * 
Z  paid  $1.10.  * 

I  SOEIVNECKEN  SINGLE  POINTED  PENS-For  * 
J;  text  lettering  Nos.  1.  1'..,  2.  2}^,  3,  3',.,  4,  4'...  * 
J;  .5,  5'.;  and  6,  any  one  number  in  dozen  lots,  * 
"J.  l.Sc  per  d07..;  ^,  gross  postp.Tid  31c;  or  by  the  ** 
I  gloss  postpaid  $1.00.  UOUULE  POlrvlED  PENS  * 
T  — Xos.  JO,  20,  30,  60.  70,  80  and  90,  any  one  No.  * 
2,  1  dozen  3.5c;  '4  gross  75c  prepaid".  IhHEE  * 
j;  POINTEU  PENS  for  ornamental  work,  per  * 
S  dozen  60c  postpa'd.  Sample  flssnrlmenl  of  * 
J,  single  and  double  pointed  pens  25  pens  in  * 
2.  a  box,  postpaid  10c.  For  complete  Penman-  ** 
JJ  ship  Supply  Catalog,  write  to  JOHN  W.  WAN  * 
T  UEL,  Houston,  Texas,  care  Massey  Bus.  College.  Jf 
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When  I  first  became  interested  in  penman- 
ship the  penman's  papers  contained  but  few 
specimens  of  writing  and  most  of  those  pub- 
lished were  wood-cuts,  which  showed  tlie 
skill  of  the  eng:raver  instead  of  that  of  the 
penman.  Hand  engraved  work  is  sometimes 
given  at  this  time  as  fac-siniile  engraving. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  most  cases  the  writ- 
ing has  been  improved  by  the  engraver. 
Penmen  should  learn  to  discriminate  the 
hand  engraved  work  from  that  <  f  photo- 
engraving. The  latter  gives  the  writing 
much  as  it  really  is,  though  unless  there  is 
a  reduction  in  size  in  the  engraving  the 
quality  of  line  is  heavier  than  in  the  origi- 
nal. Our  finest  writers  have  never  done 
niuch  work  for  engraving,  because  they 
realized  that  their  work  did  not  show  to  ad- 
vantage by  the  photo-engraving  process. 
For  this  process,  the  writing  should  be  in 
black  ink.      India  ink  is  best.      No  penman 


can  do  his  best  work  with  India  ink,  as  it  is 
too  thick,  and  a  fine  line  is  uncertain.  To 
get  the  tine  line  the  penman  must  dilute 
the  ink.  This  makes  it  pale  and  sometimes 
a  pale  line  is  "  lost  "  in  engraving.  The  en- 
graver must  then  build  this  line  which 
often  prints  rough  or  heavy.  I  have  seen 
f)Oor  writing  engraved  into  a  good  appear- 
ance {this  is  usual  when  the  writing  is 
greatly  reduced)  and  I  have  seen  good 
writing  engraved  in  a  manner  to  dissapoint 
the  writer.  The  best  ink  for  photo-engrav- 
ing is  the  stick  India  ink  ground  to  the  re- 
quired density,  but  this  is  seldom  used  be- 
cause of  the  time  and  trouble  of  grinding. 
MucKof  the  writing  that  appeared  in  the 
penmanship  papers  of  fifteen  years  ago  was 
written  large  with  a  hard  lead  pencil  and 
then  traced  slowly  with  ink.  Many  copy- 
book head  lines  are  made  in  this  manner, 
but  the  process  is  gradually  being  al)an- 
doned. 

Artistic  penmanship  depends  on  curves 
and  contrasts  for  its  beauty.  The  firm  and 
delicate  line  and  graceful  shade  give  this 
stj'le  of  writing  that  pleasing  appearance 
that  delights  the  eye  ;  not  only  of  the  be- 
ginner, but  of  the  skilled  penman. 

The  profession  of  penmanship  has  grown 
from  year  to  year  and  there  are  more  good 
writers  to-day  than  ever  before.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  writing  master  of  olden 
times  has  disappeared.  The  writing  teacher 
of  today  is  usually  competent  to  teach  draw- 


ing, designing  and  the  branches  allied  to 
writing,  and  also  the  studies  taught  in  com- 
mercial colleges. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  every  penman  to 
use  his  good  writing  as  a  means  to  an  end, 
and  many  writers  of  a  few  years  ago  are 
now  with  business  colleges  or  in  positions 
where  their  skill  is  of  much  benefit  to  them. 

Specimens  of  writing  will  be  criticised  if 
senttoC.  C.  Canan,  3610  North  Nineteenth 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Stamps  for  return  postage  should  be  en- 
closed. 

specimen  ic  the  form  of  a  -^ 
superscription.  "The  most  }f 
beautiful  letter  you  have  ^ 
ever  received,"  will  be  mail-  j^ 
ed  to  you  for  I  Sc  in  stamps  or  5£ 
coin.  It  will  illustrate  the  ^ 
work  of  the  finest  shading  ^ 
pen-artist  in  the  world.  -^ 

E.  E    EVANS.  Streator.  III.  m 


ZFINE 

f Scrap 

tBOOK 


W.  L.  THOMAS, 


Pen 

Specialist. 


TRY  MY  WORK  ONCE. 
Memorials  and  resolutions  engrossed 
Diplomas  made  with  the  pen  and  filled.  In- 
vitations neatly  executed.  Cards  one  doz. 
20c,  two  doz.  35c.  Send  15c  for  a  specimen 
of  mv  different  styles  of  writing  Address 
W.  L.  THUMAS,  Box  564.  Wichita.  Kansas. 


Qlp9h6^imxtitxni-&jX^  axvA  6u^lfi€l>l>  &Uicutgr^^^ 


Tndividualitv  in  Olriting 

HV   J.    K.    I.EAMV 

Individuality  is  conspicuous  everywhere. 
One  lias  but  to  observe  the  many  peculiar 
personalities  as  he  walks  along  the  street 
to  be  convinced  of  tlie  fact  that  nature  has 
endowed  each  individual  with  a  counten- 
ance, voice,  tnanners.  etc.,  that  are  peculiar 
to  him  alone. 

It  is  through  indiviihiality  that  we  recoK-. 
nize  our  friends,  Tuit  ;il\\aysby  theircoun- 
tenance,  but  often  li>  tlieir  voice,  manner 
of  walking,  or  tlinnmh  some  otlier  gift  of 
nature. 


Man's  individiKility  is  not  only  shown  in 
his  personal  appearance,  but  in  uearU- 
everything  he  does.  Though  his  hand- 
writing will  show  his  personalit}-,  as  in  no 
other  of  his  works.  Nature  has  endowed 
each  one  of  us  with  a  distinct  sort  of  writ- 
ing. A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  testi- 
mony of   the  hand-writing   expert  was  of 


minor  iniporta 
carries  weight 
cases,  and  has 
of  inducing  a 
another.  Sonn 
dividual's  ham 
personal  than  the 


but  today  his  evidence 
both  criminal  and  civil 
■^y  times  been  the  means 
y  to  decide  one  way  or 
e  has  stated  that  "an  in- 
iting  is  often  times  more 
ndividual  himself."  This 


we  are  inclined  to  believe,  because  after  a 
person  has  once  adopted  a  certain  style, 
there  is  less  change  in  his  writing  from 
year  to  year  than  in  his  personal  appear- 
ance. 

Individuality  in  hand-writing  is  acquired 
mainly  by  repetition.  In  school  and  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  life,  the  hand-writing 
is  more  or  less  formal  and  studied  ;  but  as 
time  passes  and  repetition  after  repetition 
occurs,  the  writing  becomes  a  reflex  action 
like  speech  and  gesture.  Although  during 
school  days  the  pupil  was  forced  to  imitate 
one  certain  style  as  a  copy  and  standard, 
yet  individuality  soon  presents  itself,  and 
that  person  finds  himself  later  on  with  a 
style  that  is  unlike  any  other, —  a  hand- 
writing that  contains  peculiarities  even  un- 
known to  himself.  That  writing  may  con- 
tain many  of  the  forms  and  principles  plac- 
ed before  him  as  a  copy  when  a  child,  yet 
those  forms  a  re  modi  fled,  enlarged  or  chang- 
ed in  one  way  or  another.  When  we  con- 
sider the  fact  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  an  indi\'idual  to  disguise  his  writing, 
then  we  are  convinced  that  that  writing 
contains  peculiarities  unknown  to  the 
writer.  Theexpert  examiner  soon  separates 
the  forged  signature  from  the  original,   be- 
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AN    EXAJIFLE  OF    If- 1<I-I)A  IE  EX(;ROSSI.\f;    WITH    I'EX   .\NI>   Hk'lSH   HV   XK.   ZANEK. 


cause  it  was  absolutoiy  impossible  fnrtlio 
forger  to  know  all  of  the  characteristics  en- 
tering into  the  writing  (tf  the  person  whose 
name  he  wished  to  forge,  and  to  execute 
them  at  will. 

All  expert  examiner  of  contested  hand- 
writing has  stated  that  he  does  not  believe 
there  is  a  person  living  who  can  disguise 
his  own  hand-writing  or  simulate  the  w  rit- 
ing  of  another.  We  may  be  successful  in 
imitating  the  primary  elements  of  another 
person's  writing,  such  as  form  of  letters, 
slant,  spacing,  etc.,  but  it  is  utterly  impossi- 
ble to  know  all  of  the  secondary  and  minor 
characteristics  of  that  person's  writing  and 
to  execute  them  rapidly  and  at  will.  This 
tends  to  convince  us  that  our  style  of  writ- 
ing is  a  personal  one,  and  that  there  areas 
many  styles  as  individuals.  The  latter 
statement  may  sound  rather  broad,  but 
upon  close  investigation  as  to  the  number 
of  distinct  styles  that  may  be  written,  it  is 
found  that  there  is  a  separate  style  for  each 
individual  in  the  world  and  many  more  to 
spare. 

There  is  probably  no  one  who  disputes 
the  fact  that  each  person  has  a  distinct 
style  of  handwriting  ;  but  the  question 
that  is  uppermost   in  the   minds  of  instruc- 


tors along  this  line  is,  whether  or  not  this 
variation  in  script  characters  should  be  re- 
cognized in  the  teaching  of  writing,  and  if 
so  to  what  extent.  Individuality  in  writing 
will  develop  of  its  own  accord.  It  is  not 
teachable.  It  should  be  allowed  in  the 
pupils  work  just  as  long  as  it  does  not  tend 
to  make  the  writing  illegible.  Beyond  that 
point  it  should  be  checked.  The  old  idea 
that  there  is  but  oneway  to  write  legibly 
is  being  slowl>*  but  surely  laid  aside,  and 
educators  and  instructors  along  the  pen- 
manship line,  are  learning  that  the  old  say- 
ing "  what  is  best  for  one  is  not  best  for  an- 
other," applies  to  hand-writing  as  well  as  to 
other  things.  Instructors  are  ct^nvinced 
that  pupils  will  write  differently  regardless 
of  instruction  or  method,  and  that  the  best 
way  is  to  build  upon  what  the  pupil  has, 
even  though  it  is  defective,  rather  than 
force  him  to  begin  anew  and  adopt  some 
style  or  course  that  means  a  radical  depart- 
ure from  his  present  work.  Xo  one  denies 
that  pupils  can  learn  to  write  a  good  legible 
hand  by  the  latter  named  method,  but  that 
method  certainly  does  not  correspond  to  the 
present  system  of  teaching  along  other 
branches.  .Show  the  pupil  wherein  his 
writifig  is   illegible.      Criticise  certain    por- 
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tions  of  it  that  tend  to  make  it  unreadable. 
If  his  movement  is  slow  or  cramped  because 
of  excessive  tiniti:er  action,  endeavor  to  have 
hini  develop  more  arm  action,  andsmootlier 
forms  will  surely  be  the  result.  Teach  pupils 
to  write  freely  and  legibly  regardless  of 
style.  These  two  requisites  of  a  good  hand- 
writing, legibility-  and  freedom  in  execu- 
tion, are  not  dependent  upon  any  set  laws. 
or  principles,  and  therefore  it  is  unnecess- 
ary to  force  pupils  to  any  such  laws. 

Legibility  is  the  main  essential  of  a  goo<] 
hand-writing  and  it  should  be  the  one  thing 
aimed  at  by  the  instructor. 

The  same  variation  that  we  find  among 
individuals  as  regards  style  of  writing  rnay 
also  be  found  in  position,  manner  of  execu- 
tion, etc.  doing  into  the  professional  ranks 
it  is  difficult  to  find  two  experts  who  ex- 
ecute their  finest  work  in  precisely  the  same 
manner.  Each  has  his  own  peculiar  posi- 
tion or  method  of  execution.  This  variation 
is  also  noticeable  outside  of  the  professional 
ranks.  Kach  individual  in  the  world  seems 
to  have  a  distinct  method  of  execution  as 
well  a  personal  style.  Should  this  differ- 
ence be  recognized  in  teaching,  or  should 
each  pupil  be  compelled  to  sit  just  so  at  the 
desk,  hold  his  hand  and  arm  in  just  such  a 
position,  and  execute  forms  by  using  pre- 
cisely the  same  movement  as  the  instruc- 
tor? The  teacher  of  course  should  set  a 
standard  for  position,  as  well  as  a  copy  for 
a  model.  He  should  first  of  all  suggest  a 
healthful  position,  and  should  criticise  any 
pupil  who  adopts  a  position  that  he  thinks 
will  l)e  detrimental  to  the  health  of  that 
pupil.  But  does  it  not  seem  wrong  to  force 
a  pupil  to  depart  from  a  position  or  move- 
nient,  simply  because  it  does  not  correspond 
with  the  instructors  ideas,  especially  when 
the  pupil's  pnsition  is  a  healthful  one  and 
his    movement    free     and    easy?      Legibk- 


writing  can  be  executed  freely  by  many 
different  metho<ls  and  movements.  Each 
pupil  on  entering  the  business  world  will 
adopt  his  own  position  and  method  of  execu- 
tion as  well  as  style  regardless  of  instruc- 
tion. 

Therefore,  why  not  allow  the  pupil  to  de- 
velop this  individuality  in  school? 

Of  one  thing  we  are  certain,  and  that  is, 
that  the  introduction  of  vertical  writing 
into  many  of  our  schools  has  led  to  extend- 
ed investigation  and  experiment  concern- 
ing the  teaching  of  writing.  A  broader  in- 
telligence seems  to  exist  along  penmanship 
lines  as  well  as  along  other  lines.  Educa- 
tors and  teachers  have  decided  that  pupils 
will  write  differently  regardless  of  instruc- 
tion, and  that  it  is  much  better  to  develop 
this  individual  hand  than  to  require  a  radi- 
cal change  to  someotherstyle.  Progressive. 
up-t.>-date  teachers  of  writing  are  recogniz- 
ing and  studying  these  God-given  differ- 
ences in  script  forms  instead  of  forcing 
pupils  to  follow  and  imitate  a  style  that 
perhaps  can  be  written  by  the  instructor 
alone. 

LEARN  TO  WRITE   YOUR   NAME. 

Send  iiie  \'")ur  tuniie  atnl  iTtc.  ;iH(l  rect:M\e 
one  dozen  or  iMiiri-  \v:ivs  with  instructions. 
Address:  A.  E.  PARSONS,  Lreston,  I.wa 


Ule  Stand  eorreeted 

Columbus,  Ohio,  .Sept.  11,  liHJl. 
Z.\NF,K  A:  Hl.OSER. 
Dear  Friends  :  — You  have  made  an 
error  in  the  P.  A.  and  B.  E.  in  regard  to  my 
accepting  a  position  at  Yorkville.  S.  C. 
Please  state  in  the  next  issue,  that  I  have 
been  retained  at  the  Lebanon  Business  Col- 
lege for  another  year  at  an  increase  of  sal- 
ary. We  have  moved  into  a  new  building 
and  everything  litoks  prosperous. 

Allow  me  to  say  that  I  think  you  have  the 
best  school  in  .America  to  get  Art  Penman- 
ship and  Good  Paying  Positions. 

Your  friend. 

M.  C.  iVix-ON. 


^IvcsoUtticnt^ 


Send  for  Cataloaue  and 
Sample  Writing. 

J.W.STOAKES, 


MILAN,  OHIO. 


Mention  this  paper. 
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J1  Cc$$on  in  Drawind 

Foreshortening 

The  word  foreshorteuiiiK  iw  hm-^  but  full 
of  meaning.  It  means  that  the  appearance 
of  things  is  not  the  same  as  the  tilings 
themselves.  Figure  one  is  a  circle.  Figure 
two  is  a  picture  of  a  circle.  The  picture  is 
not  round  but  it  represents  a  round  object. 
It  is  a  picture  of  a  circle  seen  at  an  angle, 
or  in  a  foreshortened  position.  Figure  three 
is  the  some  circle  seen  edgewise.  The  drink- 
ing glass  shows  very  plainly  the  way  in 
which  circles  appear  ;  some  times  nearly 
straight,  as  at  the  top,  and  in  other  positions 
quite  rounding  as  at  tlie  bottom.  Study 
this  carefully.  Hold  a  similar  glass  nearly 
level  with  the  eye  and  see  if  it  does  not  ap- 
pear the  same.  A  race-track,  bucket,  vase, 
etc.,  all  appear  much  the  same. 

The  square.  Figure  four,  is  square  in  fact. 
In  Figure  five,  it  is  square  only  in  appear- 
ance. It  is  only  half  as  wide  vertically  as 
horizontally,  though  it  looks  much  more. 
Figure  six,  is  the  square  seen  edgewise.  The 
door  shows  how  many  objects  are  foreshort- 
ened. While  the  drawing  of  the  door  is  but 
half  as  wide  as  the  opening,  yet  it  looks  as 
wide.  That  is,  it  looks  as  though  it  would 
easily  close  the  opening  if  swung  shut. 

The  difficult  part  about  foreshortened  sur- 
faces is  to  judge  how  much  they  are  fore- 
shortened. This  can  he  done  only  by  prac- 
tice. No  one  can  do  it  for  you.  The  time  to 
begin  to  learn  is  now.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  go  to  Europe  or  Boston  to  learn  this.  You 
can  do  it  where  you  are  if  you  but  try. 

Keep  in  mind  that  drawing  deals  with 
appearances  rather  than  w^ith  facts.  Pre- 
spective,  is  the  facts  of  appearance.  Fore- 
shortening is  the  essence  of  prespective.  In 
looking  at  objects,  you  usually  see  more  of 
one  side  than  the  other.  The  thing  to  do  is 
to  discover  how  much  more  of  the  one  side 
you  see  than  the  other. 

Copying  pictures  is  allowable,  but  it  is 
better  to  draw  from  real  things.  Copying 
pictures  is  not  unlike  co:iiniittiiig  words  to 
memory.  You  may  understand  tlieir  mean 
ing,  and  you  may  not.  Be  on  the  safe  side, 
study  drawing,  but  draw  from   real  objects. 


FROM  CHAPlMAN'vS  A?IERICAN   DRAWING  BOOK,     COPYRIGHT  A.   S.  BARNES  &  CO., 
NEW  YORK, 

rhis  is  a  remarkable  example  of  Line  Work  and  Pictorial  Effect.     Made  50  years   ago 
'  J.  A.  Chapman.    The  above  is  one  of  many  high-grade  portraits  found  in  '*  Portraiture." 


Inspiration 

Friends  Zaner  and  Bi.oser  :  — Permit 
me  to  say  that  I  think  the  Lessons  by 
Messrs.  Mills  and  Lehman  are  going  to  be  a 
great  inspiration,  both  to  pupils  and  teach- 
ers of  writing. 

One  hundred  degree  weather  takes  a  great 
deal  of  the  enthusiasm  and  fire  out  of  the 
"writing  master"  but  a  cor)l  wave  and  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  good  reading  matter 
in  the  P.  A.  and  B.  E.  brings  him  up  to 
white  heat  again. 

Very  truly.    C.  C.  LISTER. 


S.  6.  Iturst  Ulrites 


"  I  like  your  journa 
publication  of  its  ki 
subscription  maltcr 
I  have  opened  :nul  \\ 
secure  : 


id  think  it  the  best 
I  will  present  the 
\iv  sclio.il  soon  after 
■  vv  what  I  can  do  to 
ve  a  very 
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excellent  school,  registering  none  liut  Otli 
grade  graduates  and  High  School  pupils,  I 
hire  no  agents  and  never  use  the  "  A'ote" 
plan  of  selling  scholarships.  I  have  strong 
support  from  the  business  men  and  Mer- 
chants' Exchange." 

Mr.  Hurst  is  an  old   friend   of  the  editors, 
who  rejoice  to  learn  of  his  success  in   build- 
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Not  the  Oldest, 
Not  the  Largest. 
JUST  THE  BEST. 


ALL  THAT  ITS  NAME  IMPLIES. 

PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING 


nd  up-t 


tho<l  t 


Itvisfd  for  tiMu-liint.'  bookkeeping.  arcountiiiK  and  oftici 
fhers.  the  lilingof  incoming  papers  and  vouchers,  and  ' 
•ouiitant,  by  practical  methods  similar  to  those  that  are 


I  treneral 


the  drawing  of  all  forms  of  business  papers  and  v( 
perfoniiance  of  the  duties  of  the  bookkeeper  and  e 
use  in  countinp  houaes. 

THE  WORK  HAS  NO  EQUAL.     IT  IS  THE  MASTER  WORK  OF  THE  CENTURY. 

It  is  till'  outi^Towtli  ol  in;iny  yi;M>'  ixpi-riirir.'  in  |.nntii;ii  i.iisuirss.  arranged  in  teachable  form  for  the  class  room. 
Yourstmimts  ^llolll.l  \n-  nun  i  liar  with  sp.ci.d  iiiled  Looks  jitiiI  111.-  modern  methods  that  are  being  adopted  by  the  lead- 
ing business  liousi->  in  thf  iMix'fst.iti.s  tliroutrlioul  t  ti.- .oiint  rv  This  new  work  fully  expl.ilns  the  workings  of  these 
new  np-to-date  methods  now  in  general  use  You  ciurt  iillord  to  In-  without  the  system.  Address  THR  PRACTICAL 
Bookkeeping  CO.,  57  Washington  St..  Chicago,  III. 
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"  Isaac  Pitman's  Shorthand  Instructor," 
twentieth  century  edition,  price  75  cents, 
published  by  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons,  3;i 
Union  Square.  N.  Y.,  like  all  of  their  publi- 
cations, is  first  class  in  every  particular.  It 
is  an  improved  edition  with  some  new  char- 
acters introduced. 


"  Yocum's  Twentieth  Century  Instructor 
in  Practical  Business  Writing"  by  H.  G. 
Yocuin,  Massillon,  Ohio,  is  a  seventy-two 
page  publication  bound  in  purple.  The 
work  is  photoengraved  from  writing  done 
by  himself  and  seventeen  other  penmen.  It 
is  what  its  name  implies,  "  practical."  You 
ought  to  see  it  — have  it.  For  information 
address  the  author  and  publisher. 
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E.  C.   MILLS, 

195  Grand  Ave.,  Rochester.  NY., 
will  send  you  a  short  letter, 
in  his  business  style,  fresh 
from  the  pen.  for  25c.  It  will 
be  an  inspiration  to  you 
your  practice. 


Cbe  Automatic  man  Expands. 

Iliir  roadL-rs  Ikim-  |>r..l  ,:iI,1  v  ii.>ticfcl  tlu-  ;i(l 
vertisfiiifut  in  .>ur  ji.iirtiiil  cf  the  spt-i  hilties 
Triaiiufyrtiirt-d  l.\-  the  .\iitc,  I-eii  .^  IiiU  >\U^. 
Cci.,  Xo.  7:!  Rush  .St.,  Chic;n;(i.Ill.  This  cmii- 
panv  is  the  successor  of  C.  A.  Faust,  known 
as  tiie  "Autciniatic  .'^lan."  .Mr.  Faust  is  still 
at  tlie  head  of  this  company,  but  in  expand- 
ing the  business  found  it  necessary  to  enlist 
the  services  of  other  hands  and  brains  in 
the  work.  From  a  recent  letter  from  Mr. 
Faust  we  quote  the  followins  :  "The  print- 
ers are  b(i()min<^  the  work  on  our  new  C'om- 
Ijendiuni  and  we  expect  to  have  it  ready  to 
iiuiil  in  tw.>  or  three  weeks  at  the  longest. 
It  will  be  the  finest  tliint;  of  the  kind  ever 
put  on  the  market,  t  )ur  business  is  growinj^ 
rapidly,  and  we  are  much  encouraged." 

This  company  is  thoroughly  honorable 
and  reliable,  and  being  pushers  they  are 
Ixiund  to  succeed. 
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ip  A  Teacher  of  Bu.siness  and  Orna-  J}j 
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5  ZANER  &.  3LOSER       il> 
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,,  -  L'cognized  a.s 
the  tiMest  along  their  lines.  The  prices  arc  very 
low  considering  the  quality  and  character  of  the 
work.  All  books  are  sent  postpaid  by  mail  or  by 
prepaid  express. 

Zanerian  Theory  of  Penmanship— A  thought- 
provoking  work  that  deals  with  the  numer- 
ous problems  pertaining  to  penmanship. 
Some  have  termed  it  the  Shakespeare  of 
penmanship  literature.  All  who  intend 
to  leach  writing  should  read  it.  A  book  of 
176  pages,  cloth  binding $i.oo 

Lessors  in  Ornamental  Penmanship— A  work 
in  slip  form  embodying  the  $10  mail  course 
formerly  given  by  us,  with  some  extra 
plates.  A  thorough  and  complete  work  for 
home   learners 75c. 

Compendium  of  Simplified  Vertical  Penman- 
ship—In book  form,  and  by  far  the  most 
thorough  and  complete  instructor  in  ver- 
tical writing  yet  published- 60c. 

Manual  of  Simplified  Script  —  A  work  con- 
taining a  thorough,  graded  course  of  photo- 
engraved  copies  from  the  pen  of  that  master 
penman  and  artist,  C.  P.  Zaner,  all  in  the 
simplified  style.  For  rapid  business  pur- 
poses many  persons  believe  this  style  of 
writing  unequalled _ 50c. 

Zaner'sGems  of  Flourishing— A  book  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  fascinating  art  of  flour- 
i.=hing  It  begins  at  the  beginning,  show- 
ing the  student  how  to  make  the  simplest 
strokes  and  exercises  and  finishes  with  a 
great  variety  of  designs,  showing  the  high- 
est degree  of  skill  yet  attained  in  this  art. 
Two  editions  of  this  popular  work  have 
already  been  sold.  It  is  unquestionably  the 
best  work  on  flourishing  ever  published-  -.50c. 

Cash  should  accompany  all  orders.  Remit  by 
money  order,  draft,  or  stamps  forsmall  amounts. 
Do  not  send  personal  checks.     Address, 

ZANER  &  BL05ER,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


^^TfU^BeruTum-^CvUi^  ainA  Qmine^  6cUica>kr^^^ 


The  letter  on  the  opposite  page  was  repro- 
duced from  an  old  book  published  nearly 
^two  centuries  ago.  Look  at  the  small  letters 
carefully  and  critically  and  you  will  discov- 
er that  people  in  those  days  wrote  more  free- 
ly than  we  give  them  credit  for.  They  wrote 
many  words  without  raising  the  pen,  ajid 
not  infrequently  joined  words.  The  move- 
ment was  mainly  combined,  with  some- 
times a  surplus  of  finger  action  chiefly  in 
the  small  letters  and  sometimes  whole  arm 
movement  in  the  capitals. 

The  plan  of  putting  the  body  of  the  letter 
plain,  neat,  and  solid  by  itself  and  the  fluor- 
ishes  about  the  border  is  a  good  one  from 
the  artistic  standpoint.  Indeed,  we  can 
learn  much  from  a  page  of  this  kind.  We 
cannot  only  get  ideas  of  beauty  in  curve 
and  arrangement,  but  we  can  learn  as  well 
that  that  the  penmen  of  those  days  were 
skilled  quite  as  much  as  those  of  today. 
And  it  is  doubtful  if  our  work  will  live  as 
long  as  theirs  and  exert  as  lasting  an  influ- 
ence. Toil  and  talent,  are  not  the  product 
of  the  present  alone. 


From   M'risli  Drawing'  /'.''  Mt'issner 
KEPRODL'CEI)  BV   COl'iv'TESY  OF  BINNEI^  ENGKAVING  CO. 


From  Pen-andTnk  Drawin^i' 
bj-  R.  Sii!:niund. 

REPRODUCEn  BY  COt'RTESV  OK    FRANKLIN 
ENGRAVING  CO. 


From   Wash  Drun'iii^  bv  A.  Hvnkr. 

REPRODUCED  BY  C^)UKTES^    oF   FK'ANKI.IN    ENGKA\  INli  CO. 


riioto  of  Clay   Modrliiiu- 
Harry  PHrkliurst. 
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flood  JIrt  in  Tllustration 

Ulbat  it  is,  Bow  t«  Hecognize,  €njoy,  and 
Appreciate  it 

(SEE    OPPOSITE  PAGE) 

The  accompanying  illustration  is  one  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty-six  page  designs 
in  "  The  Holy  Gospels"  published  in  Lon- 
don over  half  a  century  ago.  They  were  en- 
graved on  wood.  The  artist  seems  to  have 
been  V.  Beauce,  as  his  name  appears  on 
nearlj'  all  of  the  plates.  This  book,  in  our 
opinion,  because  of  its  illustrations,  is  one 
of  the  few  great  books  of  tlie  past  century. 
It  is  this  because  f>f  the  great  number  of 
ideas  expressed  in  original,  striking,  im- 
pressive, technically  artistic,  unforgetable 
pictures. 

Who  can  forget  the  parable  of  "  the  poor, 
and  the  maimed,  and  the  halt,  and  the 
blind  "  after  having  looked  upon  this  illus- 
tration? See  liow  suggestively  wealth  has 
been  depicted  by  the  rich,  fine-art  dishes 
and  draperies.  Also  how  wealth  and  poverty 
have  been  contrasted  by  crutches  among 
the  dishes  at  the  top  of  the  page. 

The  force  and  effectiveness  of  the  whole 
is  the  result  of  careful,  enthusiastic,  con- 
scientious thinking,  and  artistically  arrang- 
ed, and  skillfully  executed  forms  and 
lights  and  darks.  See  how  the  dark  dish 
contrasts  with  the  light  ones  ;how  the  dark 
6gures  sitting  at  the  table  silhouette  darkly 
against  the  back-ground  and  serve  also  as  a 
back-ground  to  the  lights  in  the  two  fore- 
ground figures  ;  and  how  the  w-idely  differ- 
ent technic  of  forms  in  the  fore-ground  sug- 
gest variety  of  rags  and  raiment  ! 

We  consider  this  great  art  because  it 
came  from  the  heart.  Truth  was  the  artist's 
motive,  nature  was  his  means  of  expressing 
it.  This  is  the  age  of  fine  books,  and  beauti- 
ful and  truly  effective  illustrations,  but 
here  is  a  book  with  over  two  hundred  illus- 
trations, published  in  1849,  that  compares 
favorably  with  the  best  of  the  present  day. 
In  those  days  it  cost  a  fortune  to  produce  it, 
as  each  illustration  had  to  be  engraved  (cut) 
into  wood  by  skilled  hands.  Today  it  could 
be  done  nearly  as  well  by  purely  mechani- 

of   these    illustrations    and     many 
n\\  be  given,  with  critical  text  toex- 
tbeir  merits,  if  vou  desire  it.    A  postal 
1..  to  t,-ll  us  of  ynur  desires. 

FIRST-CLASS  BOOK- 

of   vou    in    six  weeks 
or   RETURK   MONET; 
tance  and  experience 
,1;   mav  find  good  PO- 
SITIOH  for  vou.  too  ;  placed  pu- 
pil  at  $25  weekly  December   10; 
at  %1\  weekly  January  2.     Save  tills  and 
J.  H.  GOODWIH,  Expert  Accountant, 

Room  742,  I2IS  Broadway,  Mew  York. 


Will  maki 
KEEPER 

\^l  $3 


H.  E    WYGAL,  Engrossing:  Artist. 

Copy-Book  Sckh-t  a  Specialty. 
Diplomas,  Letter  Heads  and  Reso- 
lutions Neatly  Kn^rossed.  Card 
Writing  done  to  order.  Write  for 
estimates.      Address   all   orders   to 

1232   Curtis  Avenue,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


E.   C.   MILLS, 

1 95  Grand  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.Y.. 
will  send  you  a  set  of  busi- 
ness capitals,  arranged  in 
systematic  order  for  practice. 
for  20c,  They  are  fresh  from 
the  pen  and  will  encouraj^e 
vou  to  do  better  writing. 


J 


MlbeitTeacliei's  Agency 

C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager. 
FINE  ARTS  BUILDING,      CHICAGO 


We  need  many  well  trained  teachers  of 
Commercial  Branches,  Penmanship  and 
Drawing  for  good  positions  in  City  High 
Schools,  Normal  Schools,  Colleges,  Etc. 
Good  Salaries.     Send  for  16th  Year  Book. 
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154  S.  LUKE. 

he  said  unto  him,  Blessed  is  he  that  shall  eat  bread  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
iG  Then  said  he  unto  him,  A  certain  man  made  a  great  supper,  and  bade  many  : 
17  and  sent  his  servant  at  supper-time  to  say  to  tbeni  that  were  bidden.  Come; 
for  all  things  are  now  ready.  18  And  they  all  with  one  consent  began  to  make 
excuse.  The  first  said  unto  him,  I  have  bought  a  piece  of  ground,  and  I  must 
needs  go  and  see  it :  I  pray  thee  have  me  excused.  19  And  another  said,  I  have 
bought  five  yoke  of  oxen,  and  I  go  to  prove  them  :  I  pray  thee  have  me  excused. 
20  And  another  said,  I  have  married  a  wife,  and  therefore  I  cannot  come.  21  So 
that  servant  came,  and  shewed  his  lord  these  things.  Then  the  master  of  the 
house  being  angry  said  to  his  servant.  Go  out  quickly  into  the  streets  and  lanes 
of  the  city,  and  bring  in  hither  the  poor,  and  the  maimed,  and  the  halt,  and  the 
blind.  22  And  the  servant  said.  Lord,  it  is  done  as  thou  hast  commanded,  and 
yet  there  is  room.  23  And  the  lord  said  unto  the  servant.  Go  out  into  the 
highways  and  hedges,  and  compel  them  to  come  in,  that  my  house  may  be  filled. 
24  For  I  say  unto  yon.  That  none  of  those  men  which  were  bidden  shall  taste  of 
my  supper. 

25  ^  And  there  went  great  multitudes  with  him  :  and  he  turned,  and  said 
unto  them,  26  If  any  man  come  to  me,  and  hate  not  his  father,  and  mother,  and 
wife,  and  children,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot 
be  my  disciple.  27  And  whosoever  doth  not  bear  his  cross,  and  come  after  me, 
cmnot  be  my  disciple  28  For  which  of  }ou,  intending  to  budd  a  tower,  sitteth 
not  down  first,  and  counteth  the  cost,  ■nhether  he  have  sufficient  to  finish  it? 
29  Lest  haplv,  after  he  hath  laid  the  foundation,  and  is  not  able  to  finish  it,  all 
-'^■^i:—^    that  behold  tt  begin  to  mock  him,  30  sajing.  This  man  began  to 
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SEE  •■GOOD  AKT  IN   ILLUSTRATION"  ON  PRECEDING  PAGE. 


<^3hG^^mjnnAMh'&j3^  and  ^u^im^  ^cUtcattrr^^^ 


Ccssons  in  jRutomatic  Ccttering 

number  Cbree 

KV  E.  E.    E\'A\S,  SI  K'EATOK,  ILL. 

After  mastering  the  Block,  and  the  Mark- 
ing Alphabets,  you  should  be  able  to  con- 
trol the  movement  and  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  workings  of  the  Auto  pen.  Much 
is  to  be  learned  by  the  student  himself. 
Constant  practice  and  experimenting  will 
do  this. 

It  is  very  easy  to  work  on  Black  Card 
Board  yet  the  work  is  attractive  and  used 
extensively  in  the  localities  w^here  signs 
play  an  important  part. 

Speed  will  naturally  come  to  the  student 
who  uses  liis  spare  time  to  good  advantage 
on  solid  practice. 

The  work  given  this  month  is  the  every- 
day, rapid  lettering  that  I  turn  out  and  is 
not  "select  or  touched-up"  specimens. 

Kndeavor  to  equal  them  ;  they  are  simple, 
yet  are  just  the  things  for  practical  use. 

Draw  the  ruled  lines  in  gold,  silver  or 
white  ink.  Colors  can  be  used  on  black 
board  by  using  white  adhesive  ink  and 
pour  Flock,  or  bronzes  over  it. 

The  top  and  base  lines  used  in  the  "  Auto- 
pen  "  are  made  with  a  compass.  Retracing 
around  "  Signs  '*  is  with  ordinary  pen  and 
gold  ink. 


them  and  send  your  ' 
?  and  1  will  give  ynu 
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Koundband  Enarossing  Script 

THE  TENTH  OF  A  SEWIES  OF  TWENTY-FOUR 
SCRIPT  ALPHABETS   ILLlf STR ATINU  AS 
MANY  PRACTICAL.  UNKjUE,  OR- 
NATE, FREAKISH,  CHARAC- 
TERISTIC HANDS 

Engrossing  Script,  or  Roundhand,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  is  becoming  more  and 
more  popular.  And  why  should  it  not  when 
it  combines  at  one  and  the  same  time  in 
such  an  unequaled  manner  the  qualities  of 
legibility  and  beauty  ?  For  engrossing  reso- 
lutions, diplomas,  charters,  etc.,  and  for  ad- 
vertising purposes  wuere  beauty  and  plain- 
ness are  desirable,  no  other  hand  is  so  appro- 
priate and  quickly  executed. 

For  superior  effect  in  engrossing,  a  speci- 
ally adjusted  oblique  holder  is  desirable. 
The  pen  should  be  tine  and  flexible,  such  as 
the  Zanerian  Fine  Writer.  The  ink  should 
be  India  of  a  special  make  and  properly  di- 
luted with  water  and  gumarabic,  in  such 
proportions  as  to  produce  a  dainty  hair  line 
and  a  dense,  brilliant,  black  shade. 

The  movement  needs  to  be  "slow  but 
sure,"  firm  yet  delicate  and  flexible.  It 
should  come  principally  from  the  fingers, 
hand,  and  forearm.  The  hand  should  rest 
substantially  upon  the  little  finger.  The 
latter  should  serve  as  a  stationary  rather 
than  as  a  movable  rest.  The  forearm  should 
cross  the  paper  diagonally  with  the  base 
line  of  writing.  Do  not  hold  it  parallel  with 
the  base  line  nor  at  right  angle  to  it,  but 
al)Out  half  way  between  the  two  extremes. 
That  is,  turn  the  paper  until  the  fore  arm 
crosses  it  at  ar/angle  of  about  forty-five  de- 
grees. 

Study  carefully  the  forms  and  use  pencil 
head  and  base  lines  for  the  minimum  let- 
ters, and  for  the  capital  and  extended  forms, 
if  desired.  Keepin  mind  the  five  S's  — shape 
shade,  slant,  spacing,  and  sureness.  Raise 
the  pen  as  you  come  to  the  base  line  in  mak- 
ing all  small  letters.  Make  botVi  sides  of 
the  loops  downward,  the  heavy  side  first. 
Raise  the  pen  often  and  replace  it  skillfully. 
Aim  to  secure  uniform  slant  and  spacing. 
Make  the  up  strokes  on  the  same  slant  as 
the  down  strokes.  Study  such  letters  as  s, 
r,  a.  etc.,  critically.  Several  styles  are  giv- 
en. Select  those  you  like  best  and  practice 
them  patiently.  Success  in  this,  as  in  all 
things  does  not  come  in  a  bound,  but  you 
nuist  win  and  earn  it  bj- the  sweat  of  thy 
brow.  But  the  returns  will  ever  be  in  the 
pri>porti<>n  that  you  work  intelligently  and 
industriously.  Work  in  the  most  advantage- 
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Thoroughly 

Practical....       /  Instrucllon  In  Ihe 

STUDIES  CARRIED  ON   BY  MAIL. 

Students  le.^rn  tn  I    tt-  r  tr     n  '  ,         .-inMii^-    ,1  llic  Course  an<l 

c;»n  earn  while  stii.i\  ill ,  i  i  ri  i  '  ^  in  Ornamental 
Deslen;  Bookkicpiiii;:  Iflctliods  of  Teach- 
ing:    Sliorthiinil:     Stt-am,    Klectrical,    and 
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The  International  Correspondence  SchooU, 
Box  1875,  SCRANTON,  PA, 


Cetterina  and  Designing  number  eight 

K'S    K.    r.,    KKOWN,    ROCKLAND,    MAINK. 

Herewith  is  presented  a  drawing  suitable 
for  catalogue  decoration,  which  is  simple  in 
design  and  quite  artistic  and  pleasing  in 
effect.  Lay  off  the  entire  design  in  pencil, 
beginning  with  the  Cupid  and  book.  Note 
the  pose  and  expression  of  the  cupid.  The 
flowers  were  designed  for  decorative  effect 
only,  and  are  not  given  as  models  of  any- 
thing that  ever  grew.  Carefully  suggest  all 
the  most  prominent  shadows  before  inking. 
In  this  drawing  the  light  is  represented  as 
coming  from  the  upper  left  hand  corner, 
this  fact  is  best  shown  in  the  light  and 
shade  of  the  cupid.  A  good  pencil  drawing 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  best  results. 

In  inking  use  a  Gillott  No.  170  pen,  and 
India  ink,  and  aim  for  fine,  sharp,  clean 
lines.  Give  the  lines  of  the  copy  careful 
attention.  .See  that  the  strong  shadows  and 
halftones  are  properly  treated.  Spots  of 
color  aroinid  the  outer  edges  of  the  circle, 
and  here  and  there  under  the  edges  of  the 
leaves,  will  help  to  bring  out  the  different 
parts,  and  tone  up  the  design  generally, 
I  Hit  do  not  use  too  much  solid  black.  Study 
all  these  little  points  thoughtfully  before 
you  attempt  to  give  the  expression,  as  this 
is  the  only  way  to  practice  intelligently. 


modern  Jirt  Publications  for 
Jlrtists  and  Ccaebers 


Oin-  publications  are  universally  recog 
nized  as  the  finest  along  their  lines.  The  prices 
are  very  low  considering  the  quality  and  charac- 
ter of  the  work.  All  books  are  sent  postpaid  by 
mail  or  by  prepaid  express. 

Portraiture— The  best  book  yet  published  that 
teaches  how  to  make  portraits  with  pen. 
pencil,  crayon,  brush,  etc.  It  is  a  large  and 
beautiful  book,  luxuriously  printed  and 
bound,  containing  hundreds  of  examples 
and  explicit  instruction $1  60 

Sketching  from  Nature  —  A  most  beautiful 
book  that  teaches  how  to  sketch  from 
nature.  Contains  a  large  number  of  exam- 
ples with  fascinating  text  and  instruction. 
Get  this  book  and  go  out  and  learn  to  see 
and  sketch  nature.     Bound  in  cloth-  $1.00 

Light  and  Shade —A  manual  on  drawing  by 
Mr.  Zaner.  It  contains  48  pages,  6x7  inches, 
of  illustrations,  and  plain,  simple,  instruc- 
tive text.  It  is  just  what  home  students 
need,  and  what  all  others  who  are  not  at 
home  in  drawing  need  to  make  them  feel 
at  home.  Any  one  can  learn  to  draw  by  the 
aid  of  this  book.  Only  25  cents  postpaid. 
The  illustrations  are  lithographed  from 
actual  pencil  drawings  and  are  much 
liner    than    photo-engravings. 

Pen  Studies  —  A  portfolio  of  twenty-four  pen 
drawings,  consisting  of  scrolls,  objects, 
birds,  fruit,  scenery,  etc.  It  begins  at  the 
beginning  showing  the  pupil  how  to  make 
the  simplest  strokes  and  to  gradually 
evolve  the  finished  design-- ,60c. 

The  New  Zanerian  .\lphabcts  — A  gtiide  to 
engrossing,  containing  a  great  variety  of 
alphabets,  designs,  such  as  diplomas,  reso- 
lutions, etc.,  with  complete  instruction.  A 
substantial  book  bound  in  cloth $1.60 

Progress-C.  P  Zaner's  masterpiece  in  flour 
ishing  It  represents  an  eagle,  forceful  and 
lifelike,  winging  himself  through  intricate 
curves  and  branches  It  is  on  the  finest  of 
plate  paper,  22  x  28  inches.  The  original  of 
this  design  hangs  on  the  wall  of  the  Zaner- 
ian Art  College,  and  is  valued  at  $100.  "  It's 
great,"  "  It's  certainly  a  bird  "  are  some  of 
the  expressions  many  have  made  on  seeing 
il  Let  the  reader  remember  also  that  it's 
no  Spanish  bird,  but  the  American  Eagle— 


Ihni 


'old    n<ational  bird 
be  especially  proud. 


.60c. 


Sample  pages  of  Portraiture  or  Sketching  from 
Nature  mailed  for  2c  stamp,  fash  should  accom- 
pany all  orders.  Remit  by  money  order,  draft, 
or  stamps  for  small  amounts.  Do  not  send  per- 
sonal checks.    Address, 

ZANER  &  BLOSER,  Columbua,  Ohio. 


liV     \V.    N.    t-IKKIKK,    l>.\N\  IT.I.E    MlI.ri'.\RV 
.\CAI)KNV,  I>.\.\\ir,r,E,   VA. 


REPUTITION  GIRDS. 


One    dozen 


in  oriianuTitnl  or  variety  styles  for  .50  cents.  I 
think  I  can  surprise  vou  it  you  order  now.  This 
offer  not  good  after  November  1st.  1901. 

C.  P.  ZANER,  Columbus.  Ohio. 


■-*-*■■  ■•  Stmw  Cards,  Tickets, 
A  newlielJUit  Penmen. Clerhs,  Win 
Ttimmers  and  ottiers  to  incre.ise  their 
me  c.tpacity  Full  course  of  practical 
inexpensive  lessons  (01  HOME  STUDY 
pr.ictice.  Reliable  school ;  students 
vwhere  New  hnoklet  and  full  pat 
irs   Mailed  free  t..  all   inleresti-d- 

^  W     A.  THOMPSON. 

^T,,^-;^^  Pc;mj»c^j1lclv 


IF(gIMIDGlI[^IL 


0 


I 


tai®ip(|rgM^W2Si 


Ccssons  in  Enaro$$ing     number  Cwclvc  —by  R.  Ol.  Kibbe,  181  Cremont  Street,  Boston,  mass. 

The  persiin  who  aspires  ti»  success  as  an  engrosser  must  be  able  to  execute  good  strong  script,  rapid  iiiarkin^,  text  letterinji.  and  tlie 
various  styles  which  require  outlining  with  a  pencil.  The  present  lesson  is  not  given  as  an  example  of  careful,  accurate  outlining  but  as 
a  rough,  rapid  and  strong  work.  Tlie  originals  are  made  between  lines  three-fourths  of  an  inch  apart  ;  the  caps  occupying  the  full  space, 
and  the  lower  case  two-thirds.  First  outline  with  a  hard  pencil  and  then  with  ink,  using  a  ver\-  coarse  pen.  After  making  sets  enough  to 
have  the  forms  thoroughly  committed  to  memory  practice  them  on  a  smaller  scale  without  the  pencil  outline.  Angular  forms  may  be 
maintained  throughout,  if  desired,  hut  has  the  effect  of  cheapening  the  letter. 


Ceaebers  and  Students: 

The  Penmen's  Publishing  Company  is 
publishing  the  best  set  of  copies  and  in- 
structions now  on  the  market.  The  Com- 
pany is  cooperative.  Forty  teachers  hold 
its  stock.  Why  not  assist  a  cooperative 
mo\-ement  ? 

PKICE  I.I.ST 


The  Advanced  Tablet 
Letter  Paper,  per  ream 


A   disco 


It   of    L'd   per 


It. 


$0  20 


■tier 


..f 


> 


New  publications  to  be  issued  soon:  In- 
termediate Tablet,  Granunar  School  Tablet. 
Primary  Tablet. 

We  are  agents  for  Stevenson's  Introduc- 
tory Bookkeeping,  which  is  used  in  all  the 
schools  of  Kansas  under  the  state  uniform- 
ity law,  and  in  many  schools  east  and  west. 
The  stock  of  the  company  is  selling  at  par. 
The  annual  dividend  last  year  was  8  per 
cent.  Address: 

W.  C.  STE\ENS0N,  President, 
Penmen's  Pub.  Co., 

Port  Deposit,  Md. 
or    S.  B.  Fahnestock,  Vice-Pres., 
Penmen's  Pub.  Co., 

McPherson,Kans. 
or    F.  L.  Haeberle,  Secretary, 
Penmen's  Pub.  Co., 

Faribault,  Minn, 
or    J.  W.  Warr,  Publisher, 
Penmen's  Pub  Co:, 

Moline,  III. 


}  CARDS!  CARDS!   CARDS  !  <( 

)  one  dozen  cards  that  can't  be  beat  for  only  < 

;  1.1  cents.    One  set  of  Onioniental  Cups,    15 

>  cents       .MI    kinds    uf     penman's     supplies.  / 

/  Blank  Cards,  Etc  \ 

}  W.  A.  BODE,   27th  Street,  { 

}  PITTSBURG,   S.  8.  PA.  { 


E.  C.  MILLS, 

inf,  Grand  Aff.,  Rochfstei;  X.  Y., 
will  send  you  10  lines  of  fresh 
from  the  pen  copies  for  30c  ; 
20  lines  for  55c  ;  40  lines  for 
$1.00.  The  $1.00  package  is 
quite  a  complete  compend- 
ium of  business  writing. 


thoroughly 
and  draw- 


There  is  a  greater  demand  today  than  there  has  ever  been  before  for  persons  w 
qualifled  to  teach  writing,  drawing,  and  the  commercial  branches. 

The  public  schools  of  our  country  need  a  large  number  of  special  teachers  of  ' 
ing.    These  positions  can  be  hud  by  the  competent. 

Commercial   schools  need  more  teachers  of  penmanship  and  of  the  commercial  branches  than 
ever  before,  because  they  have  more  pupils. 

Then  in  the  lines  of  illnstrating,  engrossing,  designing,  etc.,  there  is  muck  more  work  to  be  done 
at  good  prices  than  ever  before. 

Why  not  consider  the  matter  of  taking  a  three,  si.v,  nine  or  twelve  months'  course  in  the  Zanerian 
Art  College  to  prepare  yourself  in  one  or  more  of  the  lines  of  work  mentioned  ? 

Regarding  the  practical  value  of  Mich  a  course,  many   hundreds  of  former  pupils  are  ready  to 
testify. 

The  Zanerian  Art  College  is  very   liberally   patronized,   and   is  one  of  the  most  successful  insti- 
tutions in  the  country  in  securing  profitable  positions  for  its  pupils. 

Rates  of  tuition  are  no  higher  than  they  have  always  been.     Good  board  and  room  can  be  had  at  a 
very  reasonable  figure. 

Large,  finely  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  school,  worth  one  dollar,  free  to  interested  persons. 

Read  below  an  unsolicited  testimonial  from  an  appreciative  student. 


1  very  often  think  of  the  tuue  spent  at  your  scho 

1-     It 

was  very  profitable  to  me.    My  penmanship  was  the  i 

leans 

of  ^ving  me  a  good  start,  and  I  learned  more  lesso^^ 

than 

penmanship  while  attending  your  school. 

Yours  very  truly. 

VV.  N.  SMITH, 

With  MHssey  Business  College.                      Birminirhan 

.Ala- 

Zanerian  Art  College, 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


ili5«-S4^5^-5^^^^-S^5^?^e^i^-B^^^5^^^^^*^-5-S^^-?ri^- 


DESIGNER  AND   ENGROSSER,    ROCKLAND,    MAINE. 

Resolutions.  Memorials,  etc.,  .Artistically  Engrossed.  I  lUlstrations  for  .<clit 
nd  College  Catalogues.  Hi^h  Class  Script.  .Sketches  ami  estimates  furnish* 
trong.  original  -work  at  lowest  prices.     High  .\rt  Diplomas. 


<^dTk^braTUirv-CS)iU^  cind  &u!Mn€U>6«Uical(rr^^ 


BY  C.  C.  CANAN,  DL'KB  CENTER,  PA.     THIS  IS  FINE  AKT  IN  PENMANSHIP. 


re^&e^e^&E-e^&s-f^&s-f^s^&E-&(^e^e^^E^^&»ie^&s^eie:e^^&e^s^s^&&e^e^&£^fr£^&'«' 


..Concerning:  That  Zanerian  Gold  Medal.. 


S.  GAUSE, 

Emporia,  Kans 

e   Zanerian 

Gold   Medal  fo 

enient  and 

excellence  in 

pen  ma  I 

iship. 

This  is  a  recent  portrait  of  Mr. 
E.  S.  Gause,  Emporia,  Kansas, 
giver  of  the  three  gold  medals  to 
the  most  deserving  student  each 
year  for  three  successive  years. 
The  object  is  to  stimulate  enthus- 
iasm whichin  the  end  will  result 
in  excellence.  Mr.  Gause  was  a 
student  of  the  Zanerian  years  ago 
and  is  a  lover  of  excellence  in 
good  [penmanship  as  well  as  in 
good  character.  He  gives  these 
costly  medals  out  of  his  hard 
earned  money  because  of  his  es- 
teem for  the  school  and  for  the 
profession.  You  ought  to  show 
your  appreciation  by  endeavor- 
ing to  win  the  Gold  Medal  as  well 
as  the  golden  medal  of  improve- 
ment and  excpllence.  Are' they 
not  worth  securing?  No  such  an 
honor  has  heretofore  been  obtain- 
able in  the  penmanship  world. 


The    Medal  to  he   given  each  ye: 
Most  Deserving  Pupil  of  the  Zaner 
for  the  three  years  l:»eginning 
June  1,  1901. 


PLUCK  AND  CHARACTER  CAN   WIN   IT.     HAVE  YOU  GOT  THEH? 


ZANERIAN  ART  COLLEGE. 


Km^m-ii-amm-m-a-i-i-im-amm-i-i^i-a-ii-i-i^-i-i-i-i-i-i-i-i^-i-i^-i-i^-s-i-i-i'i'si-a-a^i'ai-m-a-si-i-a-i-i-i-s-i^ 


T- Pratt  Teachers' Agency    |       ESTERBROOK'S     STEEL     PENS 


70  FIHh  Avenue.  New  York 

Recommends  college  and  normal  gradu- 
ates, specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  col- 
leges. Bcbools,  and  families. 


The  Agency  receives  manj^  calls  for  com 
mercial  teachers  from  public  and  private 
schools,  and  hnsinees  colleges. 


WM.  O.    PRATT,  Manag«r 


GREGG 

TEACHERS 

WANTED. 


We  cannot  supply  the  demand  for 
teachers  of  Grej;g  Shorthand. 

Every  day  adds  to  the  list  of  busi- 
ness and  high  schools  discarding  the 
old-time  methods  and  adopting  Qregg 
Shorthand. 

Teachers  of  the  system— especially 
those  who  have  had  previous  exper- 
ience with  other  systems— are  com- 
manding exceptionally  good  salaries. 

Why  not  Investigate? 
QREQQ  PUBLISHING  CO., 

S7  Washington  Street, 
ChlCACO. 


THE   MOST  POPULAR   IN   USE 


ERGH  PEN  GHBEFDLLT  EXOmiNED  AND  IISOLDTELT  QDHRflNTEED. 

Always  Ask  for  Esterbrook's  Pens.    All  Stationers  Have  Them. 

THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

26  John  Street,  New  York,  aid  Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


He  Finest  iQ  He  World  ^tsfe  ZiT/>  and' 

we  will  send  you  one  dozen  of  the  finest  Written 
Cards  in  the  world.  Enclose  a  2c.  stamp  for  pos- 
tage.    Try  us  and  see. 

BOSTON  PEN  ART  CO.,     Sontli  Boston,  Mass. 


SPANISH,  SHORTHAND  and  BOOK-KBBPINa 

free  by  mail;     .NEW  FIBLD;    large  salaries. 
Send  stamp.  PROF.    STEINER. 

Lsxlnf^on,  Ky, 


FOfi  MflLF    TONES  PNiD  ZINC   ETCHINGS 

that  iDlll  toe  pS  NEfl«  PERFECT  as  it  Is  possible 
to  make  therp,  send  your  orders  "  FranklinuJard" 

We  give  special  care  and  attention  to  the  repro- 
duction of  penrnansnip  copy  and  general  uJork  for 
Business  Colleges 

Original    and    Effective   Oesigns   and  Illustrations 

Fraijklii)   i;:2«?,^i??;,E!§    Compafiy 


ELECTWOTYPING 
341-351  Oearborn  Street        j*       j»       jt 


CWICflGO 


which  unlocks  the  oest  opportunities  in  the  Business  World  is  the  skilled  use  of  the 

^emingten  i^i(pewrUer 

because  the  chief  demand  is  always  for  Remington  operators. 

WYCKOFF,    SEAMANS    &    BENEDICT,    327    BROADWAY,    NEW    YORK 


^iB£iBSiaiiBS^iB6ie&ai&XSXSSSt3StSStSStSSt3StSStSSt3StSetk. 


THATS  ALL 


THATS  ENOUGH 
WE  SELL  THEM 


■0^L^ 


OUR    SALES    DEPARTMENT 

To  September  Ist  shows  an  increase  of  57^%  in  sale  hat 

date.  The  increase  in  our  gross  sales  has  not  been  less  than  2b%  \u  any  year  siiuf  wt-  hegan 
business;.  These  are  the  facts  that  speak  loudest  as  to  the  popularity  and  superiority  of  our 
commercial  publications. 

WE  PUBLISH  ONLY  TWO  SYSTEMS  OF  BOOKKEEPING,  both  of  them  Budget  systems. 
Either  supplies  a  complete  course  of  study.  "  Business  Bo  "  ^ping  and  Practice"  with  ih.' 
accompanying  Budgets  is  used  in  more  business  colleges  tlirtil  any  other  bookkeeping  publita 
tion  on  the  market.     Commercial  and  bidustrial  bookkeeping  has  been  adopted.in  over  1,200 


public  schools  within  the  last  year,  besides 

classes. 

DEPOSITORIES. 


Bdw.  E.  Babb  it.  Co. 
A.  C.  MCCr.CJK(i  <Je  Co 
ROBERT  Clark  Co.   - 


BOSTON. 

pHIOAQO. 

OINOINNATI. 


25  Arch  St. 

21S  Wabash  Ave. 

31-35  E.  Fourth  ii 
ATLANTA. 
SouTHEKN  School  Book  Depositoby,  140  Whitehall  si 

DALLAS. 
DALLAS  Book  Co Wi  Main  St. 

LOS  ANQELES 
JONBS' Book  Store "■    •'■  "    i-,.„,  s,t 

SALT  LAKE  C' 
KEBLBS  ic  HINCKLEY uHu 


WHITAKEB  &  KAY 
SOUTH-WBFT 


l:wS  hunmiu  St. 
723  Market  St 


lumbers  <j1   Parocliial  suhools  and  Y,  ]\1,  C.  A, 


SADLER-ROWE  CO. 

Sducational  Publishers 

'2  H.  Charleft  St.,  9  W.  German  St., 

BALTIMOltE,   MO. 

flmertca's  LeadiQg  Beuse  for  commerGiai  PuDiications. 


LET  THE  SEABC 


HRACTIOE    ILLUMtNAI 

-ute  OF  tmel. 


^       PUBLISHERS,     -1 

il5fAYLAR        p^,  ^        VOL.2.  Nu.,5 

I'ofACOPY       ^ULUMBUO,^'   WH0LEN0.38 


ESTERBROOK'S   STEEL    PENS 

THE   MOST  POPULAR  IN   USE 


EACH  PEH  CHBEFDLLT  EXfllHINED  OHD  PSOLUTELT  GOHBBNTEED. 

Always  Ask  for  Estertrook's  Pens.    All  Stationers  Have  Them. 

THE    ESTERBROOK    STEEL    PEN    MANUFACTURING    CO., 

26  John  Street,  New  York,  ahd  Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 

i  A  MAsL  COURSE  OF  12  BIQ  | 
I  LESSONS    IN  AUTO.  WORK.  I 


E.  C.  MILLS 

1 95  Grand  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.Y 
.  •will  send  you  a  short  lett 


his  business  styl 
from  the  pen,  for  25c.  It  \ 
be  an  inspiration  to  yon 
your  practice. 


fresh 


■ill 


H.  E.  WYGAL,  Engrossing:  Artist. 

CoPY-BooK  Script  a  .Specialty. 
Diplomas,  Letter  Heads  and  Reso- 
lutions Neatly  Engrossed.  Card 
Writing  done  to  order.  Write  for 
fefitimales.     Address  all  orders  to 

1232  Curtis  Avenue,  CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 


Tlic  Lessons  are  desis'ieil  to  help 
students  and  clerks  to  increase  their 
earnings  an<l  teach  thoronghlv  the 
kind  of  work  that  finds  a  ready  sale 
and  brings  handstnne  prices. 

Students  all  over  the  country.  All 
hand,  fresh  from  tny  pen,  work. 

THIS    MONTH     ONLY    $3.00. 


E.  E.  EVANS,  Streator,  Ills. 


Not  the  Oldest, 
Not  the  Largest, 
JUST  THE  BEST. 


ALL  THAT  ITS  NAME  IMPLIES. 

PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING 


om.v 


The  moiit  iiriiL-tical  antl  up-to-date  itit*lh'>fl  pvor  ilrvisod  Toy  tt  i<-liiiiir  Iitm:,lo.  jiiii^r.  :\r,-,,Mn 
t.he  drawing  of  all  forms  orbusiiieas  papers  uiHl  vouclnjrs.  the  tlUiiK»'f  iiuioininti  p.iix-is  ami  vuiiiliiis.  and  ti 
performance  of  the  duties  of  the  bookkeeper  an<l  accountSLnt,  by  pra*.-ticnJ  methotlM  siiniiai  t"  tho^^-  idat  aii-  in 
u!ie  in  counting  bouses. 

THE  WORK  HAS  NO  EQUAL.    IT  IS  THE  MASTER  WORK  OF  THE  CENTURY. 
It  Is  the  outgrowth  of  many  years'  experience  in  practical  Du^iness.  anatiged  in  i^-u-  litibic  form  iyr  the  ciu 
Yovir  students  smould  be  familiar  with  special  ruled  books  anti  the  niurtcni  methods  th.n  art-  heinK  «(ii>j)te(l  bv 
*■■*-'■■'-"*-        •       '  '■       ■■  ■  ■  .".  =    -        Aoik  fnllv  e\i>l:iin>  the  ^^•ul■lvill^;.■^ 


,ng  business  houses  in  the  largest  cities  throughout  the  country.  This  new  w 
aew  up-to-date  methods  now  in  general  use.  You  can't  afford  to  be  wttbniit 
EEPINO  CO.,  57  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


I'HK 


BOO 


modern     Pcnmansbip    Publica- 
tions for  Penmen  and 
Ceacbers 

Our  publications  are  uiiiverHally  recognized  as 
the  finest  along  their  HiieH.  The  prices  are  very 
low  considering  the  quality  and  character  of  the 
work.  All  books  are  sent  postpaid  by  mail  or  by 
prepaid  expresa. 

Zanerian  Theory  of  Penmanship—A  thought- 
provoking:  work  that  deals  with  the  numer- 
ous problems  pertaining  to  penmanship. 
Some  have  termed  it  the  Shakespeare  of 
penmanship  literature.  All  who  intend 
to  teach  writing  should  read  it.  A  book  of 
176  pages,  cloth  binding $1.00 

LcsMons  in  Ornamental  Penmanship— A  work 
in  slip  form  embodying  the  $10  mall  course 
formerly  given  by  us,  with  some  extra 
plites.  A  thorough  and  complete  work  for 
home   learners 75c. 

Compendium  of  Simplified  Vertical  Penman- 
ship—In book  form,  and  by  far  the  most 
thorough  and  complete  instructor  in  ver- 
tical writing  yet  published 50c. 

Manual  of  Simplified  Script  —  A  work  con- 
taining a  thorough,  graded  course  of  photo- 
engraved  copies  from  the  pen  of  that  master 
penman  and  artist,  C  P.  Zancr,  all  in  the 
simplified  style.  For  rapid  business  pur- 
poses many  persons  believe  this  style  of 
writing  unequalled 50c. 

Zaner'sGems  of  Flourishing— A  book  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  fascinating  art  of  flour- 
ishing. It  begins  at  the  beginning,  .show- 
ing the  student  how  to  make  the  simplest 
strokes  and  exercises  and  finishes  with  u 
great  variety  of  designs,  showing  the  high- 
est degree  of  skill  yet  attained  in  this  art. 
Two  editions  of  this  popular  work  have- 
already  been  sold.  It  is  unquestionably  the 
best  work  on  flourishing  ever  published.  .  5iic. 

Cash  should  accompany  all  ord*»rs.  Remit  by 
money  order,  draft,  or  stamps  for  small  amounts. 
Do  not  send  personal  checks.     Address.   • 

ZAN>:R  &  BLOWER,  Columbus.  Ohio. 


lime  (silver  t  and 
we  will  send  you  one  doxen  of  the  finest  Written 
Card.s  in  the  world.  Knclose  a  '2c.  stamp  for  pos- 
tage.   Try  us  and  see. 

BOSTOn  P£I7  ART  CO.,     South  Boston.  Mass. 


The  Key 


A  slight  pressure  of  one  finger  on  the  shift  key  of  the 

Remington  Typewriter 

brings  all  of  the  capitals  under  ^'^our  hands.     No  duplicate  set  of  keys  to  rememlier. 
No  continual  reaching  after  distant  keys. 

This  fact,  and  its  easy  spring}?^  touch,  enables  Remington  operators  to  write 
more  and  write  longer  with  less  effort  and  le.ss  fatigue  than  the  users  or  any  other 
writing  machine. 

Wyckoff,  Seamans  &  Benedici,  327  Broadway,  New  York 
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Uneiucattonal. 


Re(iuiring  children  to  write  under  ten  years  of  age,  as  they  do  in  our  public  schools,  is  uneducational.  It  does  more 
harm  than  good.  It  injures  the  chUd  and  the  child's  future  writing.  It  injures  the  child  because  it  is  not  old  enough  to 
perform  with  ease  the  art  of  writing.  Childhood  is  the  period  of  growth  and  activity,  but  the  art  of  writing  demands 
almost  complete  quietude.  It  suppresses  breathing,  and  what  could  be  more  harmful  ?  The  ages  from  ten  to  fourteen  are 
suited  to  pursuits  of  a  skillful  but  not  of  a  heavy,  exhausting  nature.  The  art  of  writing  is  the  most  skillful  art  we  have  to 
learn,  and  not  being  of  a  heavy  character,  it  is  specially  suited  to  these  ages.  The  arm  muscles  are  more  manageable  at 
this  pericd  and  it  can  therefore  be  more  successfully  taught. 

The  harm  done  to  the  child  and  the  child's  future  writing,  at  from  six  to  eight  years  of  age,  is  far  greater  than  most 
people  suppose.  It  is  during  these  years  that  excessive  finger  movement — the  foe  of  easy  writing,  is  established.  Pre- 
mature teaching  rather  than  the  copy  book  is  responsible  for  cramped  finger  action.  It  is  during  these  earlv  vears  that 
gripping  is  also  established.  (Gripping  is  not  taught  ;  neither  is  finger  movement,  but  both  develop  because  the  child  is 
endeavoring  to  do  something  that  few  adults  master.  Childhood  is  naturally  the  whole  arm  (muscular)  movement  period, 
but  the  art  of  writing  as  usually  taught  is  too  small  and  difficult  for  the  child  to  perform  in  a  free  manner,  and  as  a  conse- 
cjuence  it  resorts  to  a  slow,  labored,  cramped,  drawn,  finger  action,  which  is  rarely  ever  successfully  broken  short  of  special 
effort  and  training  by  the  few  in  a  business  college. 

Why  continue  to  cry  copy-book  or  muscular  movement,  or  to  denounce  the  regular  school  teacher,  when  the  root  of  the 
penmanship  evil  is  allowed  to  thus  flourish  in  the  primary  grades?  Why  denounce  the  teacher  when  we  as  specialists  have 
known  so  little  as  to  the  real  root  of  poor  writing. 

The  remedy  is  plain.  Require  less  writing  in  the  primary  grades.  Let  writing  be  done  large  enough  so  that  children 
will  use  the  arm  movement  in  preference  to  the  finger  movement.  Use  the  blackboard  more  and  pencils  less.  Pencils 
cause  gripping — also  fine  pens.  Chalk  or  coarse  pens  should  be  the  implements.  The  minimum  letters  should  be  upwards 
of  a  half  inch  in  height.  Arm  movement  will  then  be  as  "  natural "  as  finger  movement  and  far  more  efficient  and  health- 
ful. Then,  as  the  pupils  advance  in  years  and  skill,  reduce  the  size  of  the  writing  until  it  becomes  small  enough  for 
general  usage. 


Simply  a  matter  of  Quage 


The  Western  Penruaii,  vSeptember  num- 
ber, com  men  ting  upon  "  funny  illustra- 
tions," as  touched  upon  by  us.  atnong  other 
things  in  its  random  remarks  asks,  "  why 
does  the  PKN^IAN-AieXIST  AND  BUSINESS 
Educator  ridicule  muscular  movement 
and  then  secure  services  of  leading  advo- 
cates and  teachers  of  muscular  movement 
to  give  its  lessons  in  business  writings?" 
Our  answer  is,  because  we  are  not  narrow- 
guage  enough  to  think  our  own  way  is  the 
onlj-  way.  Because  we  believe  in  giving 
others  an  opportunity  to  express  their  views. 
As  a  journal  of  and  for  the  profession  of 
practical  education,  the  Penman-Artist 
AND  Business  Educator  offers  its  col- 
umns for  the  expression  and  discussion  of 
ideas  of  various  hues,  and  not  as  a  vehicle 
only  for  those  with  which  we  agree.  Our 
cojitributors  are  told  to  give  that  which 
they  think  is  right  regardless  of  our  own 
opinions.  We  do  not  refuse  articles  of  merit 
simply  V>ecause  we  do  not  think  their  way, 
as  does  our  western  brother.  We  are  not 
running  a  narrow-guage  journal.  We  are 
not  advocating  "  one  movement  for  all,"  or 


"simon-pure  muscular,"  of  the  wild  and 
wooly  s,oTt  —  si/nplcr.  plainer,  easier, 
sn'i/fer  writing  for  the  many  is  our  creed. 

As  a  journal  of  and  for  the  profession  we 
must  reflect  opinions  as  divergent  and 
prolific  as  its  leading  members  hold.  We 
debar  none  because  they  differ  from  our 
own.    The  Pen?ian-Artist  and  Business 

Educator  is  an  open  court  in  which  all 
may  speak  who  speak  interestingly,  in- 
structingly  and  timely.  The  PENMAN- 
ARTIST    AND    BUSINESS      EDUCATOR     is    a 

vehicle  whose  track  is  not  of  the  narrow- 
guage.  Upon-  other  topics  our  western 
brother  seems  sane  and  liberal,  but  the 
minute  you  pull  the  penmanship  string  he 
becomes  excited  and  at  once  yells  "  muscu- 
lar movement  "  and  the  night-mare  of  copy- 
books is  upon  him. 

After  all,  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  guage  as 
concerns  the  Western  Penman  and  PEN- 
man-Arti.st  and  Business  Educator. 
The  one  is  broad  enough  only  for  muscular 
movement  followers;  the  other  is  a  stan- 
dard guage  upon  which  all  may  ride  and 
enjoy  the  fellowship  of  the  best  our  profes- 
sion affords. 


H  Deserved  Compliment  for  mr.  Gaylord 

Editors  Penman-Artist  and  Business 

EdI'CATOR: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  the  last  number  of  your 
magazine  and  wish  to  congratulate  you 
upon  the  many  good  things  it  contains.  I 
was  especially  pleased  with  the  article  in 
regard  to  western  schools  as  given  in  Mr. 
Gaylord's  department,  and  have  written 
him  expressing  my  appreciation  of  the 
same.  It  is  out  of  the  ordinary  rut  and 
gives  us  some  very  helpful  information. 

I  think  you  are  very  fortunate  in  securing 
such  a  man  for  that  department.  He  is  one 
of  our  brightest  and  most  progressive 
teachers  and  one  who  is  bound  to  do  much, 
both  for  your  magazine  and  for  its  readers. 

However,  this  is  something  you  know  as 
well  as  I  do,  for  you  are  always  striving  to 
obtain  the  best  possible  talent  and  doing 
everything  possible  for  those  who  come  in 
contact  with  you. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  prosperity  and 
trusting  you  are  enjo3'ing  a  very  successful 
year,  I  am  Sincerely  yours, 

A.  H.  Barbour. 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  Oct.  4,  190J. 
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ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

number  Cbree 

Tttstructions  Plate  Cen 

In  making  76  use  a  rapid,  uniform,  circular  or  rolling  fore-arm  movement.  The  reduced  forms  -will  demand  a  reduced,  well- 
controUed  motion  the  same  as  the  first,  but  smaller.  See  that  the  beginning  stroke  of  each  capital  is  well  curved.  Too  many  make  it 
straight  and  that  robs  it  of  grace.  Endeavor  to  make  these  capitals  without  raising  the  pen.  Finish  these  letters  with  a  small 
turn— not  with  a  large,  round  one.  By  so  doing  capitals  join  successfully  with  small  letters.  Check  the  movement  slightly  in  finish- 
ing  the  capital  so  that  the  final  turn  will  be  narrow  and  so  that  the  following  small  letter  will  not  be  made  too  recklessly. 
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Tttstructions  Plate  Elevett 

In  making  the  straight  line  exercises  of  Rl,  do  not  raise  the  pen,  and  make  strokes  up  as  well  as  down.  In  the  Tight  curve 
forms,  make  strokes  upwar<l  only,  Study  the  loop  letters  closely.  See  that  the  /below  the  crossing  makes  a  good  i.  Avoid  an  angle 
at  the  top  of  the  loop  and  use  but  little  finger  action.  Instead,  see  how  gracefully  and  how  freely  you  can  make  the  tall  letters  by 
simply  causing  the  forearm  to  act  in  and  out  the  sleeve  and  like  a  hinge  at  the  elbow.  Keep  the  last  down  stroke  of  h  and  7i  on 
the  same  slant  as  the  first,  and  watch  the  final  turn  in  order  to  keep  it  as  narrow  as  other  turns.  In  all  this  work,  rely  mainly 
upon  the  forearm  or  muscular  movement,  and  do  no  work  slowly. 


Tnstructiotts  Plate  Cwelve 

Practice  94  diligently.  Do  not  slight  these  basic  or  preliminary  exercises.  As  before  stated,  your  final  success  will  depend  upon 
the  skill  with  which  you  make  these.  The  down  stroke  in  these  capitals  is  slightly  curved.  Note  how  the  Q  resembles  2  and  how 
the  second  part  of  -\'  resembles  6".  Note  also  the  fact  that  the  second  part  of  W  is  like  a  final  t.  Make  the  letter  without  raising  the 
pen.  Keep  the  lower  loop  of  Z  rather  small  and  the  final  crossing  on  the  base  line.  Be  careful  how  you  join  the  capital  to  the  small 
letter.  Harness  your  effort  to  do  it  successfully.  Close  attention  to  detail  and  a  determination  to  do  all  work  freely  and  with  the 
arm  movement  is  the  secret  of  success  in  good  penmanship. 
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Tnstructioiis  Plate  Cbirteen 

Practice  faithfully  and  freely  104.  Fill  page  after  page  of  the  exercise  and  go  no  further  until  you  can  make  it  well  and  much 
better  than  when  you  began.  No.  106  should  receive  your  most  skillful  attention.  The  loops  below  the  base  line  should  be  made  the 
same  in  size  and  shape  as  those  above.  The  crossing  should  be  on  the  base  line  and  not  below.  It  is  so  easy  to  neglect  this  and 
then  wonder  what  is  wrong  with  the  appearance  of  your  work.  Skill  in  seeing  is  quite  as  essential  as  skill  in  doing.  Neither  can 
be  acquired  in  a  day  or  by  a  few  efforts.    Constancy  in  this  as  in  other  lines  is  the  key  to  excellence. 


veil    as  a 


Instructions  Plate  Teurteen 

Number  114  is  one  of   the  most    skillful    of    penmanship  e.xercises.    It    demands  a  movement    as  graceful  as  the  for 
have  a  chance  to  see  what  you  are  made  of.    If   of   clumsy  material,  this    exercise  will    help    you    to    become  graceful 
good  writer. 

Study  the  lower  part  of  q  and  /.  The  loop  should  be  the  same  in  size  as  other  loop  letters  but  is  made  the  reverse  way  around. 
Finish  the  loop  part  of  these  letters  on  the  base  line,  and  not  above.  Keep  the  back  of  the  /comparatively  straight  and  the  lower 
loop  no  larger  than  the  upper. 

In  all  of  these  copies,  use  a  free  movement  but  always  have  it  under  control,  or  at  least  put  forth  your  utmost  efforts  to  have 
it  under  the  command  of  the  will. 


lessons  in  Practical  Business  IDriting 
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Combination   work  is  the   pennit 
lumber  of  letters. 

The  finishing  stroke  of  one  letter 


s  delight.    After  acqu 
practically  the  begin 


ing  a  good  movement  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  for  you  to   combine 
ing  of  the  next.    Make  the  letters  the  same  size. 


In  business  writing  it  is  best  to  not  always  combine  capitals,  for  some  letters  do  not  jo 
should  not  be  combined  when  this  can  be  done  legibly  and  conveniently. 


veil,  but  I  see  uo  reason  why  capitals 


ql^dfU^BgniTicirt-CCitbt  and  &u!^iV€l»i>^«Uicat4rr'^^^ 


After  practicing  these  lessons  tlioroiighly,  combine  different  capitals  in  each  group,  being  carefnl  at    all   times    to   secure   grace- 
fulness, which  insures  ease  in  execution. 


,n 


You  should  fill  several  pages  of  each  letter  and  study  the  letters  so  carefully  that  your  efforts  to  improve  your  writing  wiH  not 
be  in  vain.    All  the  capitals  should  be  made  of  uniform  size. 
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It  is  l)y  repetition  that  we  gain  most  in    learning    to  write  a  good    hand.    Do    not    hesitate    to    till    a    number   of   pages  of   each 
letter.     Strive  to  excel  your  previous  efforts.    Learn  how  to  utilize  your  energies  by  endeavoring  to  make  each  letter  better  than  the 

preceding  one. 


'o  y 


9f 
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The  above  is  a  good  set  of    capitals    for    general    business    writing.      Avoid    different    styles;  however,  should    you  have  another 
stj-le  that  is  plain  there  can  be  no  objection  to  it.    Keep  in   mind  legibility,  etc.    ■ 


Supplementary  SQwiunc^  practice  by  5.  211.  Blue,  dolumbus,  (Dt?to. 
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Improvement 


nut  the  time  Columbus  discovered  America,  the  scribes  discovered  a  more  expeditious  method  of  writing.  Round 
id  or  Eugrofised  writing  was  the  new  hand.  Previously  they  had  employed  chiefly  the  Italic  or  print-like,  discon- 
nected characters.  By  the  change  more  words  could  be  written  in  a  minute  and  with  less  effort.  The  change,  however,  was  not  a 
radical  one.    Speed  was  not  even  doubled,  but  it  was  increased  perhaps  a  half,  and  effort  was  saved. 

From  the  time  that  Independence  was  declared  to  the  writing  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  there  was  a  gradual  change 
lieing  made  in  our  penmanship.  As  it  took  our  people  upwards  of  a  lialf  century  to  evolve  the  ideas  of  human  independence  and 
freedom  (improved  methods  of  living),  so  it  took  'them  about  that  long  to  change  from  the  old  round-hand  to  the  light-line  characters 
of  today.  Spencer,  Dunton  and  others  were  advocates  of  the  new  standard,  and  it  was  quite  an  improvement  upon  that  which  it 
preceded.    Xot  radical,  but  swifter  and  effort  saving. 

Thus  it  was  that  when  it  became  necessary  that  people  should  write  faster,  it  also  became  necessary  that  they  could  change 
the  character  or  style  of  their  writing.  Today  there  is  a  demand  for  plainer,  easier,  swifter  writing.  If  we  wish  to  meet  or  fulfill 
that  demand  as  the  scribes  did  in  the  fifteenth  century  and  as  the  Spencers  and  Duntons  did  in  the  nineteenth  century,  like  changes 
must  be  made.    As  an  effort  in  that  direction,  this  series  of  lessons  was  evolved. 


//////////////// 
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This  plate  needs  careful  attention.  By  careful  I  don't  mean  slow.  Make  all  forms  quickly.  The  little  tinger  should  slip  more 
freely  in  making  up  strokes  than  in  making  down  strokes.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  Up  strokes  were  created  for  speed  pur- 
poses; down  strokes  for  legibility.  Then,  too,  the  up  strokes  being  longer  can  be  made  relative  faster.  Xotice  carefully  the  difference 
in  slant  between  up  and  down  strokes.  Make  a  strong  distinction  between  turns  and  angles,  keeping  the  turns  on  top  as  in  the 
plate  above. 


/^n. 


/onn^ 


distinction  between  turn  and  angle, 
may  not  be   beautiful   but   it  will   be 


The  small  ti  is  composed  of  three  turns  and  but  one  angle.    Be  careful  to  always  maintai: 
and  to  see  that  there  are  three  turns   in  the   n  and   your  writing  will  be  at  least   readable, 
plaki— the  chief  essential  of  good  writing. 

The  iti  has  in  it  four  turns  and  two  angles.  Be  careful  to  not  finish  the  last  upper  part  with  an  angle.  Finish  letters  and  words 
as  carefullj' as  you  begin  them.  Never  practice  carelessly  nor  thoughtlessly.  Watch  turn  and  angle,  spacing  in  and  between  letters, 
lieight,  width,  etc. 
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Make  the  oval  exercise  freely  and  forcefully.  Use  no  finger  movement.  Make  about  two  hundred  do\m  strokes  to  the  minute. 
See  how  freely,  how  easil?-,  and  how  well  you  can  make  it.  Then  try  the  capital  A.  Make  it  large  only  at  first,  then  reduce  it 
gradually  as  given  in  the  copj'  until  it  becomes  a  small  letter. 

Learn  to  be  sure.  Sureness  is  the  result  of  being  skilled  and  skill  is  the  result  of  the  right  kind  of  practice.  To  be  master  of  a 
subject,  one  must  be  familiar  with  it.  Are  you  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  shape  and  proportion  of  letters,  and  do  you  know  the 
difference  between  finger  and  arm  movement?  If  not,  familiarize  yourself  concerning  the  same  by  study  and  observation.  Read 
carefully  the  instructions  accompanying  these  lessons. 


■  The  words  given  are  easy  but  important.  J^pacing  can  be  learned  by  their  practice.  Turn  and  angle  should  be  made  strongly 
unlike.  Care  should  be  exercised  in  the  dotting  of  the  i.  Study  the  spacing  between  letters  and  compare  it  with  the  spacing  in 
letters.  You  should  learn  to  do  this  work  well  and  rapidly.  Xo  slow,  sluggish  motions  should  be  used.  Instead,  a  free,  apparently 
easy,  and  graceful  movement  should  I>e  employed  at  all  times.  Remember  that  it  is  not  pretty  writing  but  practical  writing  that  I 
am  endeavoring  to  teach. 


^^2^ 


The  A-  contains  two  turns  and  a  straight  line  made  upward  on  the  same  slant  as  the  first  stroke.  See  how  gracefully  you  can 
produce  the  letter.  The  i' is  begun  the  same  as  the  jc  but  it  finishes  with  a  blind  loop.  Be  careful  about  the  finish  so  that  it  does 
not  look  like  re.  Begin  it  ^th  a  turn  or  it  may  resemble  o.  The  -v  should  be  retraced  so  that  it  will  not  be  mistaken  for  j-.  It  can 
be  made  without  raising  the  pen  and  should  be  so  made. 


oooooooooooooo 
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C 


Let  the  arm  roll  freely  on  the  muscle  in  front  of  the  elbow  to  make  the  retrace  oval,  also  the  c.  Place  the  pen  on  the  paper 
firmly  and  quickly  and  then  make  the  C  with  a  quick,  circular  movement  of  the  arm,  not  of  the  fingers.  Write  the  word  without 
pausing  or  raising  the  pen.  Keep  the  o's  rounding  and  closed,  and  the  m's  rounding  also.  Do  not  drop  to  the  base  line  with  the 
last  stroke  of  o  or  it  niaj*  resemble  a. 

You  must,  if  you  wish  to  become  a  good,  rapid  writer,  watch  critically  all  tendencies  toward  illegibility.  You  need  not  be  tech- 
nical but  you  do  need  to  be  observant  and  careful.  If  you  were  aspiring  to  become  a  professional  penman,  I  would  recommend  that 
you  be  technical  about  your  criticisms,  etc.    But  it  is  not  accuracy  but  plainness  that  is  needed  in  the  business  world  of  writing. 
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Cbc  national  Commercial  Ccacb= 
crs'  Tederation 

The  next  meeting  of  the  National  Com 
mercial  Teachers'  Federation  will  be  held 
in  St.  Louis,  beginning  Thursday  evening, 
Dec.  26th,  and  closing  Tuesday  noon,  Dec. 
31st.  For  commercial  teachers,  this  is  one  of 
the  most  important  meetings  of  the  year.  It 
has  been  continually  growing  in  numbers, 
in  enthusiasm,  in  breadth  and  in  practical 
value  to  its  members.  It  is  national,  not 
only  in  its  name  and  in  its  scope,  but  also  in 
its  ideals.  It  is  representative  of  one  of  the 
most  important  components  of  our  educa- 
tional system,  albeit  a  part  of  the  system 
that  has  risen  with  phenomenal  rapidity 
into  national  importance,  within  a  period 
almost  coincident  with  President  McKin- 
ley's  administration,  so  great  has  been  the 
effect  of  a  political  policy,  in  business  af- 
fairs, and  through  business  men,  in  shaping 
out  educational  plans.  Politics,  business, 
and  education  have  a  sympathetic  inter- 
relation. 

The  Detroit  meeting  of  the  Business  Edu- 
cation section  of  the  N.  E.  A.  was  of  great 
importance,  though,  of  course,  not  nearly  so 
largely  attended  as  are  the  meetings  of  the 
Federation  and  of  the  Eastern  Association. 
These  meetings  are  each  and  all,— whether 
city,  state,  or  national— of  great  value  in 
disseminating  information  regarding  the 
purposes,  processes,  and  results  of  com- 
mercial training,  as  well  as  in  helping  to 
remove  the  prejudice  that,  in  many  places 
and  among  many  otherwise  broad-minded 
men,  still  minimizes  the  worth  of  this  form 
of  education. 


Divergent 
Opinions 


That  there  is  a  wide  divergence 
of  opinion  among  notable  men 
who  support  the  cause  of  cotii- 
mercial  education,  will  be  evident  to  those 
who  read  Dr.  \Vm.  A.  Scott's  scholarly  article 
in  our  September  number,  and  who  read  in 
this  number  the  thoughrful  paper  Iiy  Mr.  I. 
O.  Crissey,  with  Mr.  L.  L.  Williams' trench- 
ant reply.  These  gentlemen  stand  at  the 
opposite  poles  of  thought  on  this  subject. 
There  are  two  sides  to  the  question,  and  we 
expect  to  present  other  views  in  our  Decem- 
ber number.  Meanwhile  we  invite  your 
opinions,  in  the  form  of  correspondence  or 
special  articles.  The  distance  between  the 
exponents  of  higher  commercial  training 
and  those  who  champion  the  cause  of  priv- 
ate business  schools  as  now  condticted,  can 
be  very  materially  decreased  by  the  associ- 
ations enjoyed  and  the  common  under- 
standing reached  in  such  gatherings  as  the 
forthcoming  meeting  at  St.  Louis. 


Cbc 
•professor* 


Times  have  changed  since  the 
Western  Penmen's  Association 
was  formed,  back  in  the  eight- 
ies. Then  from  twenty-five  tn  fifty  good 
fellows  could  ostensibly  find  enough  in  the 


single  subject  of  penmanship  to  keep  their 
brains  busy  and  their  tongues  wagging  for 
a  three-day  session.  .But  in  1899,  at  Chicago, 
interest  in  this  single  subject  had  so  far 
waned  that  the  Public  School  Writing  and 
Drawing  Teachers'  section  was  combined 
with  the  Western  Penmen's  section,  and 
last  winter  at  Detroit  this  combined  section 
could  not  draw,  out  of  a  total  attendance  of 
one  hundred  fifty,  enough  to  justify  the 
carrying  out  of  the  entire  program.  This 
was  not  because  penmanship  has  lost  its 
absoJiite  importance,  but  because  its  rela- 
tive importance  has  declined.  The  "pro- 
fessor," with  his  silk  hat,  long-tailed  coat, 
and  tidal  wave  of  hair,  has  slipped  out,  and 
with  him  have  gone  sprawling,  shaded 
capitals,  many  oblique  penholders,  glossy 
ink,  whole-arm  movement,  the  impossible 
creations  formerly  labeled  "  Pen  Art,"  and 
nujch  intolerable  affectation  and  ignorance. 
In  the  "  professor's  "  place  has  come  a  brisk, 
business-like  gentleman  in  derby  and  cut- 
away. He  is  modest,  intelligent,  sincere, 
aggressive.  His  appearance  would  com- 
mand respect  in  a  business  office;  he  has 
ideas  worth  listening  to;  he  has  heard  of 
P.  D.  Armour  as  well  as  of  A.  D.  Taylor;  he 
teaches  plain,  unshaded  business  writing, 
using,  generally,  a  rather  coarse  pen, 
straight  holder,  writing  fluid,  and  combined 
movement. 

When  the  writing  class  is  dismissed,  this 
modern  teacher  steps  into  the  law  class  and 
demonstrates  that  he  is  as  familiar  with 
Anson  on  Contracts  as  the  "  professor''  was 
with  Ames  on  Flourishing.  He  can  draw  a 
Bill  of  Sale  more  satisfactorily  than  he  can 
draw  Moore's  mocking  bird.  He  reads  the 
Review  of  Reviews  and  the  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post  as  well  as  The  Penman-Artist  and 
The  Book-keeper.  In  short,  the  former 
writing  "  professor"  is  our  modern  all- 
around  teacher  of  business  branches,  and 
he  wants  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the 
Business  and  Shorthand  Sections.  He  will 
be  much  in  evidence  in  St.  Louis.  Go  and 
meet  him. 

As  interest  in  our  Federation 
meetings  has  increased,  and 
as  the  attendance  has  been  en- 
larged, new  needs  have  been  made  man- 
ifest. The  Business  Managers'  Association, 
organized  in  Chicago  in  1809,  meets  a  well- 
defined  need.  It  is  proving  to  be  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  the  associated  organizations, 
although  it  has  been  knocked  about  from 
pillar  to  post  in  trying  to  hold  its  meetings 
without  conflicting  with  other  meetings.  It 
should  be  treated  as  coordinate  with  the 
other  Associations,  in  planning  for  its  ses- 
sions. Its  deliberations  are  probably'  more 
important  to  its  members  than  are  the  dis- 
cussions in  any  other  Association. 

A  committee  appointed  at  Detroit  will 
make  an  exhaustive  report  on  High  School 
Commercial  Education,  at  a  special  meeting 


new 
Sections 


St.  Eouis 


of  high  school  commercial  teachers,  during 
the  St.  Louis  convention.  Steps  will  prob- 
ably be  taken  to  organize  a  High  School 
Commercial  Teachers'  Association.  A  sep- 
arate section,  organized  for  this  purpose, 
would  meet  the  needs  of  this  class  of 
teachers  far  better  than  is  now  possible, 
considering  the  wide  difference  between 
public  and  private  schools,  in  motive,  point 
of  view,  organization,  management,  hours 
of  work,  length  and  breadth  of  course,  etc. 
Every  teacher  of  commercial  branches  in 
high  schools,  academies,  or  universities 
should  make  a  special  effort  to  be  in  St. 
Louis  to  give  impetus  to  this  movement, 
which  may  mean  much  to  the  cause.  In 
this  connection  we  shall,  in  our  December 
number,  make  some  comment  on  the  weak- 
ness of  high  school  commercial  work  as 
now  carried  on  in  most  high  schools. 

The  convention  city  chosen  for 
this  year  is  one  of  the  great 
cities  of  this  continent.  It  is  the  wholesale 
grocery  store  of  the  Southwest.  In  manu- 
facturing tobacco,  beer,  bricks,  machinery, 
and  shoes  it  is  one  of  the  foremost  cities  of 
this  country.  It  is  the  greatest  river  port  in 
the  United  States,  and  its  railway  connec- 
tions are  probably  not  surpassed  by  any 
other  city,  excepting  Chicago.  There  are, 
in  this  great  city,  some  of  the  most  delight- 
ful residence  districts  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  world.  We  recall  Westminster  Place, 
in  particular,  a  semi-public  street  along 
which  are  palaces  probably  none  of  which 
cost  less  than  $.50,000,  and  some  of  which  are 
said  to  have  cost  more  than  $200,000.  The 
winter  climate  of  St.  Louis  is  not  severe. 
Its  educational  interests  are  large  and 
varied.  Everyone  will  recall  Washington 
University,  which  recently  received,  from 
two  wealthy  residents  of  St.  Louis,  $.'i,000,- 
000.00.  The  several  business  schools  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Fritch,  Doctor 
Carpenter,  Perkins  &  Herpel,  J.  G.  Bohmer, 
Peter  Ritner,  A.  J.  Barnes,  and  S.  F.  Hay- 
ward,  are  progressive,  and  their  genial 
managers  will  put  forth  a  united  effort  to 
help  make  the  meeting  of  liK)l  the  banner 
meeting  of  the  organization.  The  country 
tributary  to  St.  Louis  will  turn  out  a  regi- 
ment of  teachers.  Chicago.  Quincy,  Burling- 
ton, Sedalia,  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph, 
Omaha,  the  Brown  aggregation  from  Illin- 
ois and  Indiana,  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati, 
Louisville,  and  Nashville,  will  help  the 
smaller  cities  to  roll  up  an  unprecedented 
registration. 

Because  it  will  keep  you  out  of 
**"**'  a  rut,  about  the  only  fate  that 

teachers  and  preachers  need  fear. 

Because  you  will  meet  the  leaders  in  our 
profession,  and  will  experience  some  of  the 
pleasures  of  an  enlarged  acquaintance. 

Because  yoti  may  be  able  to  offer,  in 
debate,  some  suggestion  that  will  help  a 
fellow  worker. 


Q^9h6^Rmjnum>-&jXi)A  and  ^uiMne^SducctUrr^^^ 


Because  we  may  learn  from  everyone,  if 
we  be  wise  enough,  and  you  may  pick  up 
some  stray  ideas  that  may  prove  helpful  to 
3^0  u. 

Be'cause  this  convention  will  be  the  best 
possible  meeting  place  for  teachers  and 
school  proprietors  to  estimate  one  another. 

Because  commercial  education  is  greatlj' 
aided  by  these  meetings,  and  you  should 
be  loyal  to  the  cause.  It  will  pay  you 
socially',  professionally,  and  financially 
to  go.  

100  Olords  to  Spell 

Every  commercial  student  should  lie  able 
to  spell  the  names  of  all  the  important  cities 
of  our  country,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the 
great  cities  of  foreign  countries.  The  list  of 
names  given  here^^ith,  as  well  as  many 
others  that  might  be  submitted,  ought  to 
be  mastered  by  every  student  in  school,  but 
the  advantages  of  such  a  mastery  are  of 
exceptional  importance  to  the  shorthand 
students. 


I 


¥ 


Alameda 

Muncie 

Albert  Lea 

Natchez 

Albuquerciue 

Natchitoches 

Anaconda 

Olympia 

Asheville 

Oshkosh 

Baton  Kouge 

Oskaloosa 

Beatrice 

Ottawa 

Bellaire 

Olynipia 

Belle  Plaine 

Ouray 

Beaumont 

Paducah 

Boise 

Pasadena 

Brattleboro 

Paterson 

Butte 

Phoenix 

Chadron 

Pierre 

Champaign 

Pocatello 

Chattanooga 

Port  Colborne 

Charleston 

Poughkeepsie 

Charlestonn 

Pueblo 

Cheyenne 

Raleigh 

Coeur  d'Alene 

Reading 

Corsicana 

•     Sacramento 

CoFhocton 

Salamanca 

Dallas 

San  Bernardiii 

Dubuque 

San  Diego 

Eau  Claire 

San  Jose 

Edmonton 

Santa  Cruz 

El  Paso 

Sarnia 

Elyria 

Schenectady 

Fitchburjt 

Seattle 

Fond  du  Lac 

Shamokin 

Fre!«no 

Shreveport 

Gallon 

Spokane 

Guthrie 

Streator 

Hagerstown 

Tacoma 

Houston 

Tahlequah 

Janesville 

Tallahassee 

Joplin 

Tama 

Kalamazoo 

Terre  Haute 

Kankakee 

Texarkana 

Laramie 

Tonawanda 

La  Salle 

Tucson 

Las  Vegas 

Vandalia 

Los  Angeles 

Vincennes 

Lynchburg 

Waco 

Mankat.. 

Walla  Walla 

Marietta 

Wichita 

Massillon 

Wilkes-Barre 

iHattoon 

Winona 

Mauch  Chunk 

Xenia 

Missoula 

Ypsilanti 
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MISS    LAURA  E.    HORNE 
MANUFACTURED    PRODUCTS 

The  Utilization  of  Waste.    Peter  T.  Aus- 
ten. Forum.  September,  1901. 


The  author  mentions  the  various  uses 
made  of  the  most  common  waste  products. 
Coal  tar,  distilled,  yields  analine  dyes,  anti- 
septics, and  perfumes  ;  garbage  is  made  into 
a  fertilizer  ;  sawdust  produces  wood-alcohol, 
gas,  and  acetic  acid  ;  tar  furnishes  benzole, 
parrafine,  creosote,  carbolic  acid,  oxalic 
acid,  and  various  explosives  ;  slag  from 
blast  furnaces  is  made  into  tiles,  bricks, 
porcelain,  cement,  and  building  stones  ; 
from  skim-milk,  a  water-proof  glue  and  a 
sizing  for  paper  are  manufactured  :  argol 
from  the  bottom  of  wine  casks,  furnishes 
cream  of  tartar  and  tartaric  acid. 

ILLUMINANTS 

Acetylene  Gas  as  an  Illuminant.  Lieut. 
Col.  David  P.  Heap,  U.  S.  A.  Cosmopoli- 
tan. 

The  author  asserts  that  acetylene  is  the 
cheapest  illuminant  known,  not  excepting 
kerosene.  In  addition  to  the  lighting  of 
houses,  where  its  value  has  already  been 
demonstrated,  he  thinks  it  will  also  come 
into  general  use  in  sidelights  for  steamers, 
for  signalling  devices,  and  for  search-lights. 

OOALI^'G   STATIONS 

A  Colonial  Experiment.  .J.  F.  Kose- 
Soley.     Overland.     Septeiidier,  1901. 

An  interesting  article  dealing  willi  'I'uiui- 
la,  giving  a  good  description  of  the  climate, 
products,  and  customs  of  tlie  pei>ple  The 
author  considers  the  harbor  at  Pago  Pago 
the  best  in  Polynesia,  and  e  rjpliasizes  its 
value  to  the  United  States  as  a  coaling 
station. 

COTTON 

In  the  Cotteu-Field.  Max  Hennet  Thras- 
her.    Outlook.     September,  I'JOl. 

This  article  is  a  sketch  of  the  growth  of 
the  cotton  industry  in  the  South,  giving  a 
description  of  the  plant  and  the  conditions 
necessary  for  its  cultivation,  with  the  de- 
tails of  its  culture.  It  also  deals  with  the 
products  of  cotton,  the  author  stating  that 
5*40,000,000  is  invested  in  mills  and  appara- 
tus for  utilizing  cotton. 

CANALS 

Ship  Canals  in  Austria.  Geographical 
•Journal.     September,  1901. 

In  the  (ieographical  .Journal  for  Se]>teiii- 
ber  is  a  map  showing  the  proposed  routes  of 
these  canals,  the  main  artery  of  which  runs 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Oder,  to  the  Vis- 
tula, and  thence  to  a  navigable  branch  of 
the  Dniester.  The  Danube-G<ler  canal  will 
be  170  miles  in  length.  The  whole  work  is 
to  be  completed  within  twenty  years. 
sHippiNc; 

The  Biggest  Ship.  Chalmers  Roberts. 
The  World's  Work.     September,  1901. 

This  article  is  a  description  of  the  Xew 
Celtic,  which  is  700  feet  long  and  20,8Sn 
tons  register,  the  largest  ship  afloat.  The 
designer  tried  for  greater  carrying  jiower 
rather  than  for  speed,  her  fastest  time  being 
only  17  knots.  The  author  believes  in  the 
economy  of  large  tonnage,  anil  s|ieaks  of 
the  industrial  changes  which  will  be  wrought 
by  large  ships,  such  as  harlior  improve- 
ments, wet  and  dry  docks,  and  better  ship- 
ping facilities.  He  mentions  Southhamp- 
ton as  a  port  which  owes  its  growth  to  the 
improved  shipping  facilities  which  it  offer- 
ed to  steamship  companies. 
KANSAS 

Kansas  After  the  Drought.  Prof.  Frank 
W.  Blackuiar.  Review  of  Review,".  Sep- 
tember, 1901. 


This  article  not  only  deals  with  the  con- 
ditions existing  in  Kansas  this  summer,  but 
deals  with  the  resources  of  the  state.  The 
author  states  that  the  Kansas  fanners  are 
relying  more  and  more  upon  alfalfa,  a 
species  of  clover,  for  feed,  as  it  is  (lossible 
to  raise  it  without  -irrigation.  Other  kinds 
of  feed  are  Kaffir  corn,  which  stands  the 
drought  better  than  any  other  kind,  and  sor- 
ghum. Among  the  minerals  which  are  of 
immense  value  to  the  state  are  coal,  zinc, 
salt,  lead,  cement,  oil,  and  natural  gas. 
Handling  the  raw  products  of  the  sod  gives 
rise  to  the  principal  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, such  as  pork  and  beef-packing,  flour- 
milling,  and  cement  and  brick  making.  The 
drought  will  teach  the  farmers  to  take  great- 
er precaution  about  water  su[>ply  and  sur- 
plus feed. 

POPULATION 

The  Rise  of  the  American  t'ily.  Walter 
Wellman. 

Mr.  Wellman  says  that  the  American 
cities  are  gaining  in  pojuilation  much  more 
.  rajddly  than  the  country,  but  that  every 
census  shows  a  steady  growth  of  rural  po|iu- 
lation,  which  has  doubled  during  the  last 
lialf-century.  If  the  cities  have  waxed 
iiiighty  and  i)rosperous,  it  is  because  thecoun- 
Iry  behind  is  productive  and  pros))erous. 
Labor-saving  machinery  and  improved  pro- 
cesses have  lessened  the  number  of  men  re- 
quired for  work  on  farms,  so  that  the  growth 
of  the  cily  does  not  necessarily  mean  the 
depopulation  of  the  country. 

CATTLE 

The  Economics  of  Cattle-Raising  in  the 
Southwest.  Robert  M.  Barker.  Review  of 
Reviews.     September,  1901. 

The  author  says  that  the  business  of  cattle 
raising  is  a  serious  undertaking,  the  two 
greatest  problems  connected  with  it  being 
the  land  and  the  stock.  From  tifteen  to 
twenty-live  acres  is  required  per  head,  and 
in  Texas  this  land  is  either  leased  for  a 
period  of  from  one  to  ten  years  at  the  rate 
of  three  cents  an  acre,  or  bought  outright, 
when  it  cost^  from  tifty  cents  to  ten  dollars 
an  acre.  Texas  has  several  tbotisand 
ranches  varying  from  a  few  thousand- to  sev- 
eral milli'in  acres,  the  largest  containing 
.3,000,000  acres.  In  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona there  is  free  range.  Ranchmen  now 
are  recognizing  the  value  of  tinely-graded 
stock  in  preference  to  the  long-horned,  mus- 
cular Texas  variety,  and  there  is  a  tendency 
to  breed  imt  the  horns  because  they  increase 
the  cost  of  transportation.  Except  in  sum- 
mer, it  seldom  rains,  but  im]>roveil  systems 
of  well-digging  and  wind-mill  construction 
have  made  the  water  problem  a  simple  one. 
Disease  is  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to 
cattle-raising,  and  wild  animals  are  a  con- 
stant menace. 

POPULATION 

The  Urban  Population  of  the  United 
States.  Xaticmal  (Teographic  .Magazine. 
September,  1901.    ~ 

This  article  states  that  the  city  pojiulation 
of  the  LTnited  States  during  the  last  ten  years 
has  increased  by  nearly  S7  per  cent.,  while 
the  increase  of  the  total  population  during 
the  same  period  was  not^quite  "21  per  cent. 
In  1900,  there  were  161  cities  havinga  popu- 
Lation  of  over  2o,000  ;  19  contained  200,000 
or  more  :  19  had  between  100,000  and  200,000 
10,  between  .50,000  and  100,000  :  and  83,  be- 
tween 25,000  and  .50,000.  .Massachusetts 
has  the  largest  number  of  cities  of  2o.000  or 
more  :  namely.  20,  and  this  state  is  followed 
by  Pennsylvania  with    18,  and    New   York 
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with  12.  The  most  significant  growth  is 
that  of  the  three  cities  in  Washington, 
Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  Spokane,  tlie  increase 
during  the  decade  being  equivalent  to  67.2 
per  cent.  Nebraska  is  the  only  state  where 
the  combined  po]>ulation  of  the  cities  shows 
a  decrease.  In  the  North  Atlantic  States, 
58.0  per  cent,  of  the  piipulatio'h  lives  in 
cities. 

IKIIN  AND  STEEI. 

liuiUliug  an  American  ISridge  in  Burmah. 
J.  V.  Turk.  World's  Work.  September,  1901. 

Tlie  writer  tells  how  an  American  com- 
pany, the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  of 
Steeltown,  I'a. ,  secured  the  contract  for  tlie 
Gokteik  viaduct  on  the  English  railway 
eighty  miles  from  jMandaly,  in  Burmah. 
This  viaduct  is  224U  feet  long,  it  being  the 
longest  in  the  world,  and  is  about  as  high 
as  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  It  was  made  in 
sections,  shiiijied  half  way  round  the  world, 
and  erected  in  the  estimated  time,  by  Ameri- 
can workmen,  notwithstanding  the  tempera- 
ture of  12")  degrees.  From  the  bottom  of 
the  gorge,  the  train  to  Mandaly  can  be  seen. 
820  feet  above,  drawn  by  an  .American  en- 
gine across  an  American  bridge. 

FRUIT     RAISIN(i 

Fighting  Frost.  Alexander  McAdie. 
Century.     September,  1901. 

Mr.  McAdie  says  that  formerly  one-third 
of  the  ciirus  crop  of  California  was  killed 
during  unfavorable  winters,  but  for  the  last 
two  years  the  loss  has  been  less  than  five 
per  cent.  The  method  pursued  is  to  pro- 
duce a  protective  cloud  of  smoke  or  water 
vapor,  thus  preventing  loss  of  heat  by  radia- 
tion, and  also  obtaining  the  latent  heat  of 
vaporization.  For  this  purjiose  baskets  of 
coal  are  suspended  in  different  parts  of  the 
orchard ,  and  the  heat  from  the  burning  coal 
evaporates  the  water  near  by.  Sometimes 
the  same  result  is  obtained  by  "smudging" 
that  is,  by  the  burning  of  sticks  and  other 
refuse  material  which  has  been  soaked  in 
oil  of  turpentine. 


Mining  and  Forestry  in  Colorado.  H.  M. 
Suter,    The  Forester.     August,  1901. 

This  article  states  that  prosperous  mining 
is  impossible  without  prosperous  forests.  In 
the  Cripple  Creek  district  mining  has  thriv- 
ed temporarily  on  the  destruction  of  forests 
near  at  hand,  but  already  the  demand  for 
timber  has  become  so  great,  and  the  supply 
so  nearly  exhausted  that  much  of  the  timber 
used  in  this  district  is  brought  frumSOto  100 
miles,  and  the  heaviest  timbers  are  brought 
from  ( )regon.  A  prominent  mine  owner 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that,  unless  some  radi- 
cal change  takes  place,  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing cost  of  timber,  will, in  live  years,  serious- 
ly threaten  the  profitable  working  of  the 
mines. 

If  the  great  natural  resources  of  Colorado 
are  to  be  developed  to  anywhere  near  their 
full  extent,  the  present  destruction  of  its 
forests  must  stop,  and  the  remaining  timber 
lands  be  dealt  with  in  a  sensible  manner 

IRRIGATION 

The  Value  of  Irrigated  Land.  Report  of 
a  Lecture  Given  Before  the  United  States 
Industrial  Commission,  by  Prof.  Elmwood 
Mead.     Irrigation  Age.     September,  1901. 

The  autlior  says  that  the  value  of  irrigat- 
ed land  is  governed  by  its  nearness  to  mar- 
kets, by  the  climate,  which  governs  the 
kinds  of  productions,  and  by  the  distance 
and   cost   of    railway  transportation    lo  the 


great  markets  of  the  world.  In  Southern 
California,  where  the  citrus  and  other  high- 
priced  fruits  can  be  raised,  it  reaches  a 
value  of  81.800  an  acre,  and  water  has  a  cor- 
responding value,  instances  being  known  of 
its  rent  reaching  $45  an  inch  per  year.  But 
in  the  northern  part  of  that  desert  region, 
the  portion  that  competes  with  the  district 
east  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  there  is  cheap- 
er land  and  cheaper  water. 

The  needs  of  the  live-stock  business  have 
been  one  of  the  markets  for  crops  grown, 
chiefly  hay  and  alfalfa.  Wheat  and  corn 
cannot  be  profitably  grown  on  irrigateil 
land,  owing  to  the  cost  of  transportation. 

There  is  a  large  district,  embracing  west- 
ern Te.\as,  Kansas,  and  the  Dakotas,  where 
the  irrigation  (piestion  needs  to  be  studied. 
In  this  region,  thereare  two  c|uestions  which 
need  attention  In  the  Dakotas  it  is  very 
expensive  to  bring  water  from  the  Missouri, 
and  in  tlie  southern  section  many  of  the 
streams  are  torrential  in  character,  carrying 
an  immense  flow  of  water,  and  running  down 
to  nothing,  so  that  the  water  must  be  stored, 
which  is  a  complicated  problem,  because  of 
the  deposit  of  sediment  which  often  causes 
J;he  filling  up  of  reservoirs. 

SIBERIA 

Siberia.  Prof.  Edwin  A.  Grosvenor. 
The  National  Geographic  Magazine.  Sep- 
tember, 1901. 

"  Civilization  has  been  defined  as  the  vic- 
tory of  mind  over  e-xternal  obstacles,  but 
not  till  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
has  science  furnished  civilization  the  arms 
for  the  conquest  of  Siberia."  The  author 
gives  a  short  sketch  of  the  settlement  of 
Siberia,  and  says  that  Russia  alone  of  all 
the  nations,  reached  and  dominated  the 
eastern  seas  by  i)Ossessions  that  were  con- 
tinuous. The  physical  features  are  de- 
scribed, and  the  author  says  that  political 
conditions,  as  affecting  the  colonist,  are  not 
unlike  those  in  the  far  West,  before  the  con- 
struction of  the  Pacific  railroad.  He  dis- 
cusses the  momentous  significance  of  the 
Siberian  railroad,  which,  he  says,  is  the 
most  stupendous  agent  in  determining  the 
destiny  of  the  globe,  that  man  has  ever  seen. 
He  says  that,  by  what  might  be  called  a 
Russian  Monroe  Doctrine,  Russia  might 
claim  to  be  the  sole  guardian  and,  in  necess- 
ity, the  sole  arbiter  of  her  Asiatic  neighbors, 
and  that  Russia  has  acted  and  is  still  acting 
in  the  old  hemisphere,  as  the  United  States 
in  the  new.  He  considers  that  the  absorp- 
tion of  Manchuria  by  Russia,  not  only 
furthers  the  welfare  of  that  province,  but  of 
the  whole  civilized  world. 


Ulbat     Constitutes    a    Business 
Education 

T.  O.  erissy,  n.  V.  State  Inspector  of 
Business  Education 

PAPER  REA1>  AT    N.  E.   A.,    DETROIT, 
MICH..     .lUIA-  8-12,  1901. 

The  term  business  education  means,  in  a 
broad  sense,  any  and  all  education  that  will 
aid  one  in  business,  either  in  the  manner  of 
planning  and  transacting  it  or  in  the  matter 
of  recording  it  after  it  is  done.  Business 
education,  therefore,  includes  everything 
that  adds  to  its  possessor's  stock  of  knowl- 
edge, stimulates  his  faculties  or  increases 
his  thought  power.  It  also  includes  those 
things  which  help  to  develop  the  body  and 
the  senses,  not  alone  because  of  the  truth  of 
the  maxim,  "Sound  mind  in  sound  body," 
but  becau-e  healihy  breathing,  accurate  see- 


ing and  acute  smelling  and  tasting  are  essen- 
tials in  certain  lines  of  trade.  In  this  broad 
sense  the  process  of  education  begins  in  in- 
fancy and  ends  only  with  life  itself.  The 
agencies  for  imparting  it  may  be  the  kinder- 
garten, the  district  school  of  the  country, 
the  graded  schools  of  the  town,  the  so-called 
"business  college,"  or  the  real  college,  or 
they  may  not  include  any  of  these.  We  find 
occasionally  an  individual -call  him  prodigy, 
genius  or  what  you  will  —  who  has  obtained 
his  education  for  business  and  won  what  the 
world  calls  success  without  the  aid  of  schools, 
and  with  almost  every  condition  that  can  be 
conceived  of  apparently  against  him.  Once 
or  twice  in  a  lifetime,  perhaps  some  such 
brilliant  phenomenon  flits  like  one  of  those 
splendid  October  meteors  across  our  horizon, 
leaving  in  his  train  a  line  ot  fiery  light.  But 
let  not  our  eyes  be  blinded  by  the  spectacle  ; 
let  none  of  us  make  the  luistake  of  believ- 
ing himself  such  a  genius  or  of  supposing 
that  genius  can  be  made  a  successful  substi- 
tute for  the  sysleuiatic  training  of  the  schools. 

What  constitutes  a  business  education  de- 
pends very  much  upon  the  point  of  view. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  American 
business  college,  which  for  more  than  half 
a  century  mono]iolized  the  visible  adminis- 
tration of  that  education  in  this  country,  it 
implies  neat  and  legible  liandwriting,  a  more 
or  less  practical  knowledge  of  modern  book- 
keeping, of  business  papers  and  business 
arithmetic,  including  rapid  calculation,  also 
some  knowledge  of  business  methods  and 
commercial  law.  To  this  is  usually  added 
shorthand  and  typewriting,  necessitating 
some  knowledge  of  English,  including  busi- 
ness correspondence.  This  conception  of 
business  e<lucation  is  also  the  one  that  until 
very  recently,  has  prevailed  generally  in  the 
American  public  mind.  It  also  satisfies  fully 
the  requirements  of  the  well-known  business 
college  proprietor,  who  has  frequently  said 
in  public  speeches  that  he  is  "  proud  that  he 
runs  a  clerk  factory."  This  sort  of  training, 
which  aims  only  to  prepare  for  the  recordini/ 
of  business  may  be  called,  for  want  of  a  bet- 
ter term,  ungraded  business  education,  be- 
cause no  definite  preliminary  education  is 
required  before  taking  it  up. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  American  busi- 
ness college,  except  perhaps  for  the  incon- 
gruity of  its  name,  and  even  that  is  now  so 
well  understood  that  it  can  no  longer  mis- 
lead. An  institution  that  has  [lersisted 
through  three  (juarters  of  a  century,  and  is 
still  enjoying  in  its  better  type  a  consider- 
able need  of  prosperity,  must  surely  have 
been  of  substantial  use  to  the  community. 
In  New  York  State  today,  some  of  these 
schools  have  aspirations  a  good  deal  beyond 
the  clerk  factory  idea,  and  they  are  length- 
ening their  courses  and  enriching  their  lur- 
riculums.  They  are  also  testing  their  real 
strength  educationally  with  the  public  sec- 
nudary  schools  by  taking  the  Regents'  ex- 
aminations, and  otherwise  getting  more  into 
line  with  re.il  educational  institutions.  It 
has  come  to  be  pretty  well  understood  that 
the  chief  weakness  of  the  business  college 
plan  has  been  the  attempt  to  build  a  reli.able 
superstructure  of  special  business  training 
without  any  adequate  foundation  of  prelimi- 
nary general  education. 

Something  over  ten  years  ago  it  began  to 
dawn  upon  the  minds  of  many  business  men, 
and  many  educators  alike,  that  more  of  our 
young  jieople  ought  to  be  educated  for  a 
business  career,  and  that  they  should  be 
educated  on  a  plan  radically  different  from 
that  usually  pursued  by  the  business  colleges. 
The  American  Bankers'  Association  took 
the  matter  up,  and  in  1892  .sent  Prof.  Ed- 
mund J.  James    to    investigate   commercial 
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education  in  Europe  and  to  make  a  report 
thereon.  This  report  was  widely  read  in 
the  United  States,  and  it  showed  quite  con- 
clusively that  in  many  matters  appertaining 
to  business  education  we  were  far  behind 
Germany  and  other  countries  of  Continen- 
tal Europe.  In  his  plea  for  the  establish- 
ment of  commercial  high  schools  in  America, 
which  formed  the  subject  of  an  address  be- 
fore the  Bankers'  Association  on  his  return 
from  Europe,  Prof.  James  said  that  we 
cftuld  "  do  no  better  thing  than  to  follow 
carefully  the  course  of  educational  experi- 
mentation in  Western  Europe."  He  found 
there  in  the  curriculum  of  the  commercial 
schools  of  secondary  grade,  in  addition  to 
bookkeeping  and  accounting,  business  arith- 
metic, business  practice,  shorthand  and 
typeiyriting,  many  subjects  of  which  the 
American  busiuess  college  had,  at  that  time, 
no  conception.  There  were,  for  example, 
two  or  more  modern  foreign  languages,  com- 
mercial geography  and  history  of  commerce, 
including  distribution  and  modes  of  manu- 
facture of  commercial  products,  general 
study  of  merchandise  and  raw  materials  of 
commerce,  of  money,  banking  and  insur- 
ance, and  of  tariff  legislation,  transporta- 
tion and  maritime  and  international  law. 

We  have  taken  the  advice  of  Prof.  .James 
and  have  followed  the  course  of  the  experi- 
mentation of  which  he  spoke,  and  have  done 
much  thinking  and  some  experimenting  on 
our  own  account :  and  as  a  result  we  have 
today  in  the  Lnited  States  a  distinct  grade 
of  secondary  business  education,  of  which 
the  typical  exponent  is  the  four-year  com- 
mercial course  to  be  found  in  many  high 
schools  throughout  the  country.  It  is  the 
aim  and  purpose  of  this  course  to  do  all  that 
may  be  done  within  the  time  limitaticm,  not 
only  to  train  the  youth  in  the  most  approved 
modern  methods  of  recording  business  trans- 
actions, but  to  teach  him  in  a  broad,  gen- 
eral way  how  business  originates  and  how  it 
is  done.  While  fully  recognizing  all  that 
is  implied  in  the  adage,  "  Knowledge  is 
power,"  it  is  recognized  also  that  the  getting 
of  knowledge  by  independent  investigation 
and  study  develojies  the  very  highest  ))ower 
—  the  power  of  intelligent  thinking,  of  get- 
ting at  the  very  heart  of  things. 

To  accomjilish  its  object,  then,  this  course 
must  not  lie  dojiiinated  by  the  technical  busi- 
ness subjects,  but  rather  the  studies  that 
best  make  for  development  of  faculty  must 
have  tirst  place.  While  the  [laramount  ob- 
ject is  thus  to  leach  the  students  how  to  get 
knowledge,  the  course  will  nevertheless  im- 
part to  hiai  a  fund  of  valuable  information 
concerning  practical  business,  which  might 
cost  him  dear  in  the  market  place,  and  will 
also  cultivate  in  him  a  spirit  of  investiga- 
tion and  a  power  of  quick  reasoning,  that 
will  do  him  good  service  in  the  intense  activ- 
ity of  business  life.  The  technical  business 
subjects,  which  occupy  a  large  part  of  the 
last  two  years,  can  be  so  taught  as  to  make 
soiue  of  them,  notably  advanced  bookkeep- 
ing, business  arithmetic  and  commercial  law, 
a  valuable  mental  discipline. 

While  the  curriculum  of  the  high  school 
course  has  not  yet  passed  beyond  the  stage 
of  experiment,  the  concensus  of  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  it  should  comprise  abund- 
ant instruction  in  English,  with  much  atten- 
tion to  its  literature,  and  to  composition., 
with  a  minimum  of  technical  grammar.  At 
least  one  foreign  language  should  be  studied 
two  years,  and  I  should  think  it  better  if 
there  were  two  foreign  languages,  one  begun 
in  the  grades.  As  geography  and  history 
are  highly  stimulating  to  the  average  mind, 
they  should  receive  a  good  de.al  of  attention  ; 
U.  S.  History  to  be  studied  with  copious  ref- 


erence to  English  history,  and  in  connection 
with  geography,  both  physical  and  political, 
and  with  civics  ;  while  history  of  commerce 
should  be  studied  with  commercial  geogra- 
phy, and  the  whole  supplemented  by  econo- 
mics and  commercial  law.  Mathematics,  a 
foundation  subject,  ought  to  include  algebra, 
geometry  and  perhaps  plain  trigonometry. 
Two  or  three  natural  history  subjects  seem 
desirable  as  tending  to  encourage  and  de- 
velop observation  and  original  investigation, 
and  chemistry,  including  abundant  labora- 
tory work.  In  jvhysics,  an  elementary 
knowledge  at  least  is  desirable.  There  should 
also  be  instruction  in  drawing  and  rhetorical 
exercises  (essays  and  declamations)  and 
music. 

The  technical  subjects  include  advanced 
bookkeeping,  which  should  be  so  thoroughly 
mastered  as  to  enable  the  student  to  take  and 
continue  correctly  a  set  of  books  in  any  line 
of  business  ;  business  arithmetic,  including 
intensive  drill  in  rapid  calculation  ;  business 
correspondence  and  business  forms  with  a 
large  amount  of  practice  in  letter  writing 
and  drawing  commercial  paiiers  and  all  or- 
dinary business  docuuients  ;  business  tech- 
nics and  office  routine,  including  such  prac- 
tice in  banking  and  other  offices  as  will 
familiarize  each  student  with  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  doing  the  work  ;  short- 
hand and  typewriting  :  and  legible,  rapid 
handwriting.  There  should  be,  if  possible, 
some  study  of  the  raw  materials  and  pro- 
ducts of  commerce.  Dr.  Herrick,  director 
of  the  school  of  commerce  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Central  High  School,  very  wisely,  I 
think,  begins  this  work  in  the  tirst  year,  and 
the  students  take  great  interest  in  collecting 
the  materials  and  obtaining  all  the  informa- 
tion possible  in  regard  to  them.  There 
should  be  occasional  instruction  through 
lectures  and  quizzes  on  such  matters  as 
money,  credit  and  banking,  transportation, 
commercial  legislation  and  ethics  of  business. 
Class  discussion  carefully  directed  will  be  of 
great  value,  not  only  in  making  clear  all  the 
different  bearings  of  the  matter  under  con- 
sideration and  in  fixing  it  firmly  in  memory, 
but  in  jiromoting  in  the  student  easy,  exact 
and  forcible  expression  and  quick  thinking 
while  on  his  feet. 

I  have  devoted  a  large  part  of  this  paper 
to  the  coiumercial  course  in  the  high  school, 
because  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  it  is 
through  that  agency  that  the  great  majority 
of  young  Americans  preparing  for  active 
life  will  obtain  their  business  education. 
Very  aptly  the  high  school  has  been  called 
the  "  people's  college,"  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  it  is  the  finishing  school  for 
the  masses  of  the  people. 

There  is  naturally,  in  the  development  of 
business  education,  a  higher  grade  than  that 
of  the  high  school,  the  instruction  in  which 
is  the  province  of  the  college  and  univer- 
sity. While  we  cannot  at  the  jiresent  time, 
perhaps,  point  to  any  typical  examjile  of 
this  higher  business  education  in  America, 
it  may  be  said  that  much  has  already  been 
accomplislied  in  that  direction.  The  Whar- 
ton School  of  Finance  and  Economy,  attach- 
ed to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
had  for  upwards  of  ten  years  a  four-year 
course,  the  nucleus  of  which  is  the  study  of 
economics  and  politics,  supplemented  by 
practical  courses  in  accounting,  commercial 
law  and  business  practice.  The  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science  in  economics  is  conferred 
on  those  who  complete  the  course.  The 
universities  of  Chicago  and  California  have 
also  announced  colleges  of  commerce,  as  has 
more  recently  the  University  of  Vermont, 
in  all  of  which  it    is    proposed  to    recognize 


the  sciences   dealing  with   the   various   de- 
partments of  the  world's  trade. 

During  the  past  year  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  determined  to  open  a  college  of 
commerce.  In  an  interesting"  paper  read 
before  the  National  Federation  of  Commer- 
cial Teachers  in  Detroit  last  December,  Prof. 
J.  K.  Johnson,  who  served  as  chairman  of 
the  comjuittee  of  the  faculty  of  the  univer- 
sity, in  formulating  the  course  of  study, 
gave  in  the  language  of  Dr.  William  A. 
Scott,  director  of  the  new  school,  the  work 
outlined  for  the  current  school  year.  As 
Prof.  Johnson's  paper  has  been  given  in 
full  to  the  readers  of  the  P.-A.  ct  B.  E. 
(Feb'y,  ItlOl.)  I  omit  the  brief  synopsis  of 
the  course  of  study  originally  given  in  my 
I>aper,  and  quote  only  the  following  from 
the  concluding  words  of  Dr.  Scott  : 

"  We  expect  to  place  this  course  in  com- 
merce on  the  same  level  with  the  other 
courses  in  the  college  of  letters  and  science, 
and  of  engineering,  and  to  giant  to  the  stu- 
dent who  completes  it  the  baccalaureate  de- 
gree. We  believe  that  the  educatioual  value 
of  the  course  will  be  in  no  respect  inferior 
to  that  of  any  other  course  given  in  the  uni- 
versity, and  we  expect  to  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  young  man  who  expects  to  do 
busiuess -on  a  large  scale  needs  to  be  edu- 
cated in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  as  well 
as  equipped  with  the  technical  knowledge 
which  the  prosecution  of  his  business  re- 
(juires." 

The  course  outlined  and  the  words  quoted 
make  up  the  most  circumstantial  and  satis- 
factory statement  that  has,  within  my  knowl- 
edge, been  put  forth  by  any  American  in- 
stitution that  has  engaged  or  proposed  to 
engage  in  the  work  of  higher  business  edu- 
cation. The  unqualified  declaration  that  ' 
the  commercial  course  will  be  in  no  respect 
inferior  in  educational  value  to  any  other 
course  in  the  university,  and  that  the  bach- 
elor's degree  will  be  conferred  on  its  com- 
pletion, will  be  gratifying  to  the  friends  of 
business  education.  If  the  universities  can- 
not offer  a  four-year  course  in  higher  busi- 
ness education  that  will  earn  the  degree,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  more  in  keep- 
ing with  their  high  dignity  not  to  offer  any. 

Since  this  paper  was  written,  I  have  re- 
ceived and  read  with  much  pleasure  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  course  in  higher  commer- 
cial education  by  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. This  is  not,  in  its  organization,  a  sep- 
erate  school,  but  a  special  course  within  the 
department  of  literature,  science  and  the 
arts.  The  course  is  intended  to  "provide  an 
education  eipial  in  scope  and  mental  discip- 
line to  any  course  which  the  university 
offers."  Students  who  enroll  in  the  course 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  receive 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  at  the  end  of 
two  years  and  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  at 
the  end  of  three  years'  residence. 

In  the  course  of  this  paper  I  have  allud- 
ed often  to  the  advantages  we  have  been 
able  to  derive  from  a  study  of  the  schools  of 
Continental  Europe.  There  is,  however, 
one  phase  of  business  educatiou  in  which 
these  schools  cannot  help  us.  In  the  matter 
of  bookkeeping  and  higher  accounting  we 
are  clearly  ahead  of  them.  Xo  progressive 
American,  or  Englishman,  either,  for  that 
matter,  would  think  for  a  moment  of  follow- 
ing the  cumbersome  continental  system  of 
bookkeeping,  which  puts  everything,  even 
to  the  minutest  details,  through  the  journal  ; 
and  as  to  higher  acco.  nting,  we  are  now 
ahead  of  England,  which  has  been,  in  the 
main,  long  in  advance  of  the  Continent.  'As 
evidence  of  our  leadership  in  this  direction, 
we  have  in  the  School  of  Commerce,  Ac- 
counts and  Finance,  of-  New  York    Univer_ 
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sity  (Washington  Si|uare,  N.  Y.  City)  an 
institution  wiiich  offers  opportunities  for  in- 
struction in  higher  accountancy  and  audit- 
ing, such  as  cannot  he  found  elsewhere,  I 
venture  to  say,  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

I  have  sought  to  show  in  the  course  of 
this  paper  that  the  term,  business  education, 
is  at  once  elastic  and  broadly  comprehen- 
sive ;  that  the  formal  work  of  getting  a  busi- 
ness education  may  protitably  engage  the 
student  throngh  sixteen  years  of  school  life, 
and  that  at  the  completion  of  this  work 
there  await  him  equal  educational  honcjrs 
with  those  obtained  by  the  graduate  in  the 
college  of  letters  or  of  science. 

.Just  what  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  tit 
business  education  for  any  particular  indi- 
vidual cannot  be  determined  by  any  hard 
and  fast  rule.  There  are  so  many  differing 
conditions  and  limitations  that  perhaps  no 
two  cases  are  precisely  alike.  As  a  general 
proposition,  however,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  extent  of  education  should 
be  limited  only  by  unchangeable  conditions. 
Bv  this  I  do  not  mean  mere  considerations 
of  the  position  to  be  taken,  or  the  business 
to  be  engaged  in  by  the'student,  but  condi- 
tions that  absolutely  determine  the  ability 
or  possibility  of  the  student  going  farther  in 
his  educational  work.  It  is  comparatively 
an  easy  iuatter  for  tlie  private  schools  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  conditions  of  indi- 
vidual students  :  but  to  what  extent  the  pub- 
lic schools  would  be  justified  in  attempting 
this  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  and  it  is  too 
large  a  (|uestion  to  discuss  within  the  limit* 
of  this  paper. 

I  do  not  believe  in  educating  a  boy  with 
the  sole  idea  that  he  is  to  be  a  bookkeeper 
or  clerk.  I  would  give  him  such  an  educa- 
tion as  wouhl  fit  him  for  life,  and  ijualify 
him  (so  far  as  education  could  c|ualify  him) 
to  become  a  successful  business  man.  I 
would  do  this  even  if  it  were  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  the  boy  would  begin  active  life  as 
a  bookkeeper.  The  more  education  he 
possessed  besides  his  training  in  bookkeep- 
ing, the  more  intelligent  bookkeeper  he 
would  be,  and  the  greater  would  be  his 
chances  of  promotion  and  increased  useful- 
ness. I  believe  that  education  pays  in  dol- 
lars and  cents,  no  less  than  in  personal  grati- 
fication and  better  citizenship. 


Cbe  Uleakness  of  tbc  University 
Commercial  Course 


BY    MR.    L. 


WII-T^IAMS,     OF    ROCHESTER, 
NEW    YORK. 


[This  pap'er  was  read  by  Mr.  Williams, 
at  the  Detroit  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  He 
was  the  leader  in  discussing  Mr.  I.  O. 
('rissey's  paper,  which  appears  in  this 
number.  ] 

Xlr.  ('rissey's  broad  definition  of  the  term 
"  business  education  "  seems  to  me  concise 
and  accurate.  It  can  be  as  correctly  stated 
that  an  engineering  education  is  any  and  all 
education  that  will  assist  in  making  the 
pupil  a  capable  engineer,  and  a  medical 
education  is  any  and  all  education  that  will 
assist  the  (lupil  to  become  a  skillful  physi- 
cian. A  i)art  of  the  education  for  all  special 
activities  must  be  fundamental,  a  part  must 
be  disciplinary,  and  a  part  must  be  techni- 
cal. The  common  school  supplies  the  fir.st, 
the   secondary  school    and  the   college   the 


second,  and  the  professional  school  the 
third.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
all  courses  of  study,  whether  elementary  or 
professional,  are  disciplinary  ;  practicing 
professionally  is  also  disciplinary  ;  work  is 
disciplinary.  Business  education  is,  there- 
fore, elementary  and  disciplinary  education 
plus  the  technical  knowledge  necessary  to 
enable  the  pupil  to  adapt  his  knowledge  to 
business  jmrposes. 

The  (pieslion  is,  how  much  and  what  kind 
of  special  training  do  young  people  recpiire 
to  prepare  them  for  business  life ''  Is  it 
wise  to  perjuit  young  men  who  design  to  en- 
gage in  business,  but  who  have  not  decided 
what  branch  of  business  to  follow,  and  who 
cannot  so  decide,  because  they  cannot  choose, 
but  must  engage  in  something  without  delay, 
to  spend  the  time  reipiired  to  pursue  the 
long  commercial  course  prescribed  by  some 
of  the  leading  universities  '?  The  course  of 
study  outlined  in  the  .announcement  of  a 
school  of  comiuerce  of  a  leading  state  uni- 
versity, embraces  trigonometry,  chemistry, 
physics,  medieval,  modern,  and  American 
history,  economic  geography,  —  whatever 
that  is  —  industrial  history  of  England,  his- 
tory of  commerce,  business  forms  and 
accounts,  transportation,  banking,  the 
mechanism  of  exchange,  business  organiza- 
tion and  management,  commercial  law, 
economics,  si.x  modern  languages,  etc.,  etc. 
Some  of  this  scholastic  melange  would  be 
useful  to  somebody,  some  of  it  would  be  use- 
ful to  everybody,  all  of  it  would  be  useful  to 
nobody.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  uni- 
versity school  of  business  referred  to,  has  a 
course  of  study  designed  to  prepare  young 
men  for  the  consular  service.  A  stud?nt 
would  have  to  spend  a  lifetime  to  become 
familiar  with  all  the  duties  involved  in  all 
the  American  consulates.  So  great  is  the 
variety  of  such  duties,  that  the  chances  are 
about  one  in  a  hundred  that  a  young  man 
pursuing  such  a  course  of  study,  even  if  he 
should  sometime  secure  a  consular  appoint- 
ment, would  find  his  knowledge  of  the 
slightest  value  to  him.  Again,  the  chances 
are  not  one  in  a  thousand  that  an  honor 
student  in  such  a  course  of  study,  would 
ever  receive  a  consular  appointment.  If 
the  design  of  this  feature  of  the  university 
business  course  be  to  prepare  young  men  to 
act  as  consuls,  those  who  pursue  it  are  bound 
to  be  disappointed,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
consuls  cannot  be  made  in  that  way.  Politi- 
cal service  aided  by  political  influence, 
creates  consuls.  If  the  design  be  to  educate 
consular  clerks,  those  who  pursue  the  course 
will  be  disappointed  in  the  compensation 
they  will  receive.  The  vice-consul  at  Havre, 
France,  the  best  paid  man  in  the  office  next 
to  the  consul,  has  an  annual  salary  of  3000 
francs,  about  six  hundred  dollars,  and  the 
best  ]iaid  clerk  in  the  iuiportant  consulate 
at  Singapore,  draws  the  munificent  stipend 
of  $17  Mexican  per  month,  about  eight  dol- 
lars gold, 

Mr.  Crissy  says,  in  substance,  that  the 
business  college  idea  of  business  education 
is  gauged  by  the  ability  of  the  student  to 
obtain  a  position.  I  submit  that  that 
is  just  the  proper  way  to  gauge  it. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  young 
people  who  pursue  a  commercial  course, 
long  or  short,  do  so  with  a  distinct  expecta- 
tion of  obtaining  a  po.sition.  The  students 
of  an  engineering  course  indulge  the  same 
hope,  and  I  doubt  whether  .Mr.  Crissy  ever 
knew  a  young  man  to  pursue  a  theological 
course  with  the  idea  of  preparing  sermons 
for  his  individual  delectation  and  salvation. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  larger 


proportion  of  the  pupils  of  commercial 
schools  enter  such  schools  to  obtain  knowl- 
edge for  their  own  use  in  their  contempla- 
ted vocations,  than  of  any  other  schools  of 
any  character.  What  of  the  design  of  the 
graduates  of  the  university  schools  of  com- 
merce'/ Do  not  all,  except  an  occasional 
son  of  a  wealthy  man  who  has  business  cut 
out  for  him  in  advance,  expect  to  obtain 
positions  ? 

Now,  as  to  the  value  of  the  features  of 
university  business  courses.  In  how  many 
positions  in  business  would  luedieval  history 
be  valuable'/  How  about  economic  geogra- 
phy '.'  The  methods  and  conditions  of  busi- 
ness have  so  changed,  and  are  so  changing, 
that  familiarity  with  the  industrial  history 
of  England  during  the  last  decade,  one  hun- 
dred years,  or  two  hundred  years,  would  be 
valueless.  While  an  occasional  young  busi- 
ness man  will  have  use  for  six  modern 
languages,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
will  not  have  use  for  any  except  the  Eng- 
lish. Even  though  every  young  man  were 
to  master  all  of  the  si.x  languages,  and  all  of 
the  rest  of  this  exhaustive  and  exhausting 
course  of  study  of  the  university  school  of 
commerce,  he  would  be  compelled  to  begin 
in  business  just  where  the  commercial  school 
graduate  begins  —  as  a  clerk.  If  he  study 
business  organizatiim  and  management,  he 
will  still  have  to  begin  as  a  clerk,  and,  by 
the  time  he  climbs  in  business  to  a  point 
where  he  can  hope  to  Jpply  his  theoretical 
knowledge  of  organization  and  manage- 
ment, business  conditions  and  methods  will 
Tiave  so  changed  that  he  will  probably  find 
his  knowledge  worthless.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  prospectuses  of  the  German  and 
French  commercial  schools  were  freely  con- 
sulted by  the  faculty  of  the  university  in 
()uestion  in  preparing  the  course  of  study  of 
that  institution.  There  is  some  sense  in 
teaching  six  modern  languages  in  Germany 
and  France,  where  six  modern  languages 
are  spoken  in  a  territory  not  larger  than  our 
state  of  Texas,  but  such  a  feature  in  a  com- 
mercial course  in  this  country  is  absurd  ;  in- 
deed the  absurdity  of  copying  anything  com- 
mercial Irom  Germany  and  France  is  appar- 
ent, when  we  realize  how  we  are  outstrip- 
ping those  countries  in  everything  commer- 
cial. 

The  business  colleges  have  supplied  a 
well-defined  lack  in  the  American  educa- 
tional system.  They  have  not  been,  and 
are  not  now,  perfect,  but  the  phenomenal 
popularity  of  the  better  class  of  them  seems 
very  good  evidence  that  they  are  doing  use- 
ful work.  When  men  become  as  cheap  in 
this  country  as  they  are  in  congested  Europe, 
it  may  be  excusable  to  ask  young  njen  t<i 
devote  four  years  to  special  preparation  for 
business,  but  I  think  it  is  not  in  this  year  of 
grace.  The  ideal  thing,  in  my  judgment, 
for  every  young  man  who  contemplates  a 
business  career,  is  to  supplement  a  thorough 
rudimentary  education  with  a  good  high 
school  course,  and,  if  possible,  a  college 
course  ;  and,  after  that,  secure  such  knowl- 
edge of  busine.ss  customs  and  office  routine, 
as  is  provided  by  the  leading  business  col- 
leges of  the  period.  If  the  universities 
would  eliminate  some  of  the  less  practical 
things  from  their  courses  of  study,  and  sub- 
stitute therefor,  a  thorough  course  in  theo- 
retical and  practical  bookkeeping,  commer- 
cial arithmetic,  commercial  law,  business 
correspondence,  practical  English,  advanced 
accounting,  and  economics,  and  have  those 
branches  taught  by  practical  men,  not  doc- 
trinaires, they  would,  in  my  judgjiient, 
popularize  themselves  with  their  students, 
and  commend  themselves  to  the  business 
men  of  the  country. 
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Bookkeeping     in     liiab    Schools 
and  Jlcadenties 

G.  VV.  BROWN,  JACKSONVILLE,  ILL. 

I  really  do  not  know  what  kind  of  a  course 
nor  how  extensive  a  course  in  Bookkeeping 
siiould  be  arranged  for  academies  or  public 
high  schools.  I  don't  see  how  they  can  han- 
dle the  subject  very  profitably  anyway,  un- 
less they  give  it  an  amount  of  timeout  of  all 
proportion  to  the  other  branches  of  the 
course.  The  pupils,  as  a  rule,  are  too  young 
to  take  up  much  of  a  course  in  Bookkeeping, 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  not  about 
as  good  as  time  wasted  to  undertake  the 
subject  at  all  in  such  schools. 

To  my  mind  these  schools  are  entirely 
Heneral  ip  their  purpose  and  should  devote 
their  efforts  to  general  instruction  and 
training.  The  children  are  not  there  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  a  special  or  professional 
education.  They  are  too  joung,  generally, 
for  that  sort  of  work.  If  it  can  be  shown  that 
a  certain  amount  of  bookkeeping  is  really  a 
part  of  a  general  education  and  should, 
therefore,  be  incorporated  in  the  courses  of 
academies  and  high  schools,  then  I  should 
say  that  whatever  is  done  in  bookkeeping 
should  be  of  an  entirely  general  character 
and  should  only  cover  the  fundamental 
principles  or  general  processes  of  single  and 
double  entry  bookkeeping,  without  at- 
tempting to  make  any  application  of  gen- 
eral principles  to  the  records  of  special 
lines  of  business.  Do  you  get  my  point?  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  there  is  much 
ground  here  for  an  extensive  paper  on  the 
subject.  Either  bookkeeping  should  or 
should  not  be  taught  in  such  schools  as  you 
have  in  mind.  I  do  not  undertake  to  say 
whether  it  should  or  should  not  he,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  time  spent 
upon  bookkeeping  in  such  a  course 
could  be  more  profitably  devoted  to  some- 
thing else.  But  if  bookkeeping  be  taught 
in  such  schools,  it  certainly  is  not  feasible 
to  carry  it  beyond  general  principles  and 
processes.  To  carry  the  study  beyond  that, 
with  a  view  to  turning  out  practical  book- 
keepers would  be  to  cliange  the  whole 
course  and  purpose  of  the  high  school  or 
academy.  The  entire  course,  for  at  least 
two  years,  would  have  to  be  devoted  mainly 
to  this  commercial  work,  and  all  other 
studies  would  become  auxiliary  to  the 
central  idea  of  turning  out  skilled  book- 
keepers and  office  clerks.  Such  results  ean 
not  be  produced  in'  less  time,  if  other 
branches  of  the  high  school  course  are  car- 
ried along  with  the  bookkeeping,  and  thus 
the  whole  character  and  purpose  of  the 
high  school  or  academy  course  would  be 
turned  aside  into  a  special  channel  directed 
to  a  special  end. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  whole  question 
can  be  fully  stated  in  a  single  typewritten 
page,  and  for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  think 
what  more  can  be  said  on  the  subject  than 
I  have  briefly  touched  in  this  letter.  I  am 
an  enthusiast  for  our  public  school  system 
and  would  be  the  last  man  to  inveigh  in  the 
least  against  the  grand  work  that  is  done 
and  is  to  be  done  by  our  public  schools,  but 
I  cannot  see  how  they  can  be  conducted 
upon  other  than  general  lines  of  study.  All 
the  people  permit  themselves  to  be  taxed 
for  the  support  of  these  schools.  It  is  not 
just  nor  right  that  all  the  people  should  be 
taxed  for  the  benefit  of  a  fetr,  and  the 
moment  public  instruction  is  permitted  to 
run  into  special  lines,  injustice  is  sure  to  be 
done  to  a  large  majority'  of  tax  payers.  I 
cannot,    therefore,    escape    the    conclusion 


that  bookkeeping,  carried  to  practical  re- 
sults, should  not  be  attempted  in  a  public 
high  school.  If  it  be  attempted  there  cer- 
tainly  would  be  great  injustice  done  if  it 
were  carried  beyond  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  processes  of  the  science. 
Very  truly  yours, 

G.  W.  Brown. 


well-known   and    successful    teachers,    and 
have  interesting  subjects. 

The  Evecutive  Committee  has  certainly 
prepared    an    excellent    program    and    has 
prepared     it     in    good     season.      Other    an- 
nouncements may  be  made  later. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  Clifford  Kennedy. 


Program 

national  Shorthand  Ceaehers'  nssocia^ 

tion  of  the  eommereial  Ceaehers' 

Federation 

Herewith  are  the  names  of  those  who  will 
present  papers  before  the  shorthand  section 
of  the  Federation.  One  or  two  names  may 
be  added  to  this  list.  The  time  of  assign- 
ments has  not  yet  been  decided  upon,  but 
every  person  on  the  program  has  positively 
promised  to  be  present  and  handle  his 
subject. 

David  Wolfe  Brown  —  '  Success  in  Short- 
hand Writing." 

Fred  Irland  — "  The  Art  of  Shorthand  Re- 
porting." 

Jerome  B.  Howard  — "Twenty-five  years 
of  Shorthand  Schools." 

Clarence  E.  Walker-"  How  I  would  Teach 
Shorthand." 

Isaac  S.  Dement  — "Popular  Delusions 
among  Shorthand  Writers  " 

Chas.  H.  McGurrin  —  "  How  I  would  Teach 
Typewriting." 

Patrick  J.  Sweeney  —  "  The  Demands  upon 
the  Shorthand  School  in  Large  Cities." 

J.  A.  Lyons  — "What  and  How  should  I 
Study  were  I  to  Enter  a  Shorthand  School 
with  a  View  to  making  myself  an  Expert 
Amanuensis." 

C.  E.  Hutchings  — "  What  a  School  Can 
Do  Toward  Teaching  Reporting." 

John    R.    Gregg  — Address,     subject     not 
announced. 
Charles  T.  Piatt-"  Where  are  We  At." 
W.  J.  Durand —"Discipline  in  the  School 
Room." 

Miss  L.  L.  Ely  — "Duties  and  Opportuni- 
ties of  the  Shorthand  Teacher." 

P.  B.  S.  Peters  — "  Value  of  Completing 
the  Shorthand  Course." 

Miss  Mary  A.  Healey  — "The   School  Side 
of  the  Incompetent  Amanuensis  Question." 
F.   B.   Moore  — "The     Phonograph    in    the 
.Schoitl  Room." 

F.  W.  Mosher  — "Teaching  Shorthand 
Students  to  Spell." 

Miss  FrancesGillespie- "  Hand  and  Fin- 
ger Training  of  Typewriter  Operators." 

A  word  about  the  speakers:  Mr.  David 
Wolfe  Brown  and  Mr.  Fred  Irland  are  re- 
porters in  the  National  House  of  Represen- 
tatives and  need  no  introduction  to  the 
Shorthand  fraternity.  Thej'  are  authorities 
and  have  no  superiors. 

Mr.  Howard,  of  the  Pitman-Howard  firm, 
publishers,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  known  to 
every  member  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Clarence  Walker,  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
Mr.  De:nent  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Sweeney  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Hutchings  of  St.  Louis, 
are  all  known  as  expert  reporters. 

Mr.  McGurrin,  Mr.  Mosher,  and  Miss 
Gillespie  are  authorities  in  typewriting. 

Mr.  Lyons,  of  the  firm  of  Powers  Ac 
Lyons  of  Chicago,  has  a  very  interesting 
subject  and  will  handle  it  in  a  very  inter- 
esting manner. 

Mr.  Gregg,  the  author  of  the  Gregg  System, 
needs  no  introduction  to  any  shorthand 
writer  in  the  L^nited  States. 

Mr.  Piatt,  Mr.  Durand,  Miss  Ely,  Mr. 
Peters,  Miss   Healey,  and   Mr.  Moore  are  all 


the  Penmanship  Ceaehers'  Hs= 
sociation 

Chicago,  Oct.  2, 1901. 

Messrs.  Zaner  &  Bloser,  Columbus,  C, 
Gentlemen: 

The  outlook  is  very  encouraging  for  an 
excellent  programme  for  the  Penmanship 
Teachers'  Association  to  be  held  in  St. 
Louis,  December  26,  27,  28  and  30.  It  is  too 
early  to  secure  definite  promises  from 
many  of.  the  prominent  people  we  hope  to 
have  take  part.  The  correspondence  thus 
far  is  favorable,  and  some  of '  the  strongest 
men  in  the  work  have  chosen  their  subjects, 
and  said  "  I'll  be  there." 

The  public  school  supervisors  are  espec- 
ially interested  in  this  meeting,  and  a  large 
number  will  make  elaborate  displays  of 
pupils'  work.  Ample  provisions  will  be 
made  for  these  displays,  and  there  should 
be  an  interesting  contest. 

Any  supervisor  who  wishes  to  exhibit  the 
work  of  his  classes,  but  will  be  unable  to 
attend,  may  send  his  display  and  the  mem- 
bership fee  to  the  secretary.  No  person  can 
take  part  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. Very  respectfully, 

Charles  N.  Crandle, 
Chairman  Executive  Committee. 


School  Openings 

"School  opened  much  better  than  we  an- 
ticipated, and  very  much  larger  than  it  has 
ever  been  at  the  same  season  of  the  year." 

A.  A.  Kuhl,  Georgia  Normal  College,  Abbe- 
ville, Ga. 

"  We  opened  up  yesterday  with  a  good 
enrollment,  and  the  prospects  are  excellent 
for  the  best  school  we  have  ever  had." 
This  report  comes  from  Spencer's  Business 
College,  Kingston,  N.  V. 

R.  W.  Nickerson,  Pres.  of  the  Willimantic 
(Conn.)  Business  College,  reports  that  their 
attendance  at  the  opening  of  school  this 
year  was  four  times  larger  than  it  was  last 
year.  This  is  certainly  a  very  encouraging 
increase. 

W.  H.  Carrier,  of  the  Meadville  (Pa.)  Com- 
mercial College,  sends  a  club  to  the  P.-A.  & 

B.  E.,  and  reports  that  "  School  is  opening 
up  in  fine  shape.  We  are  now  13  ahead  of 
last  year  at  this  time." 

The  attendance  in  the  Commercial  De- 
partment of  the  Colby  Academy,  New  Lon- 
don. N.  H.,  has  nearly  tripled  in  number 
during  the  past  three"  years.  This  speaks 
highly  for  the  principal  of  this  department, 
Mr.  N.  W.  Colby. 

W.  D.  Chamberlain,  who  for  the  past 
seven  years  has  had  charge  of  the  Commer- 
cial Department  in  Ionia  (Mich.)  High 
School,  writes  that  his  department  this 
year  is  larger  than  it  has  been  any  previous 
year  since  his  connection  with  tlie  schools. 

"  School  opened  with  an  enrollment  far 
above  our  expectations.  The  increase  this 
year  over  last  year  is  about  forty  per  cent. 
Over  one  hundred  students  have  enrolled 
thus  far,"  writes  H.  C.  Bentley,  of  the  Win- 
sted  (Conn. I  Business  College. 


Steakes, 

The  inventor  of  the  Automatic  Shading 
Pen,  recently  favored  us  with  a  sample  of 
his  new  pen  which  seems  to  be  even  better 
than  his  previous  one.  Mr.  Stoakes  is  a 
reliable  business  man,  and  a  careful,  pains- 
taking workman. 
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The  Best  Advertising  Medium  of  Its  Class 

The  Penman-Aktist  and  Business  Educator 
being  the  most  popular  and  widely  read  journal 
of  its  kind,  it  follows  that  it  is  also  the  best  ad- 
vertising medium. 

It  reaches  practicftUy  all  persons  interested  in 
commercial  education  and  in  penmanship  in 
both  this  country  and  in  Canada.  It  covers  the 
commercial  school  field  completely,  going  as  it 
does  to  the  heads  of  Commercial  Colleges,  Com- 
mercial High  School?,  Commercial  DepartmcTits 
in  Parochial  Schools.  Colleges,  etc.,  as  well  as  to 
a  large  number  of  office  workers,  public  school 
teachers,  home  students,  etc.  Then  it  is  pre- 
served as  but  few  journals  are,  many  subscribers 
having  it  bound  in  book  form.  Our  rates  for 
space  are  extremely  low— lower  than  those  of 
any  other  high  class  journal  published.  Wide- 
awake advertisers  will  find  our  columns  money 
makers.    Write  at  once  for  rates. 

Cast  <Sbance  to  get  Back  numbers 

We  have  a  few  complete  sets  of  the  PEN- 
?ia\-Artist  and  Business  Edic  ator  of 
the  volume  beginning  September,  1900,  and 
ending  June,  1901.  The  price  of  a  complete 
set  of  ten  numbers  is  $1.50  post-paid.  Only 
complete  sets  will  be  sold.  This  is  the  last 
chance  to  get  a  complete  file  of  the  P.  A.  and 
B.  E.  They  are  getting  scarce  as  they  are 
valuable,  and  persons  desiring  them  should 
order  at  once. 


St.  Couis 

The  meeting  of  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers'  Federation  at  St.  Louis,  Decem- 
ber 26,27,28  and  ;iO  promises  much.  There- 
^  fore,  try  to  be  there.  Being,  as  it  is,  some- 
what out  of  the  usual  locality  for  the  meet- 
ing, there  will  necessarily  be  many  new 
faces,  and  therefore  many  new  personal 
acquaintances  to  make.  An  opportunity 
worth  serious  consideration,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, personal  sacrifices. 

Contact  with  one  another  whose  life  work 
is  along  similar  lines  is  as  needful  as  con- 
tact with  those  who  are  not  interested  in 
our  hobbies.  This  Federation  is  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  this  need,  which  can 
be  had  in  no  other  way.  The  meeting  this 
year  ought  to  be  the  largest  ever  held.  And 
then,  if  it  is,  you  will  be  sorry  you  did  not 
go.  But  we  have  heard  of  no  one  who  is  not 
going.  Can  you  afford  to  miss  it  ?  Not  un- 
less sicknessor  soniethingserious  prevents. 


''Tutinv  Illustrations'*  Jld^in 

n  Heply  to  editor  Palmer 

In  the  September  number  of  our  journal 
appeared  the  following  editorial : 

Sonje  months  ago  a  series  of  pictures  were  run 
in  the  Penman-Artist  and  Btsiness  Educator 
illustrating  the  defects  of  certain  penmanship 
doctrines,  such  as  the  extremist's  views  on  verti- 
cal, whole-arm  movement,  etc.  Some  of  these 
pictures  luust  have  struck  the  editor  of  the  West- 
ern Penmnn  with  considerable  force.  He  says: 
"When  our  Columbus  friends  have  used  up 
their  supply  of  funny  illustrations  ridiculing 
muscular  movement,  we  hope  they  will  come 
into  the  (meaning  hisi  fold."  We  notice  that 
Mr.  Palmer  has  begun  to  publish  similar  pictures 
ridiculing  copy-books,  etc.  We  are  not  advo 
cates  of  copy-books,  such  as  are  usually  used, 
but  whether  he  has  intentions  of  entering  the 
copy-book  fold  we  know  not.  Mr.  Palmer  evi- 
dently reasons  this  way  about  such  things : 
"When  they  do  a  thing  it  is  all  wrong  :  when  I 
do  a  similar  thing,  it  is  all  right." 

In  the  September  number  of  the  W'estern 
Penman  Editor  Palmer  quotes  the  above 
article  under  the  heading*of  "  Those  Funny 
Illustrations,"  and  then  writes  nearly  a 
column  in  reply  to  the  same.  He  probably 
forgot  (?)  his  subject,  however,  for  he  fails 
utterly  to  say  anything  about   the  iUustra- 

Publishing  "  funny  illustrations  "  himself, 
similar  to  those  previously  appearing  in  the 
pex.m.\n-Artist  and  Business  Ei>uca- 
TOK,  after  taking  us  to  task  for  doing  the 
same  thing,  and  not  being  able  to  defend  a 
palpable  inconsistency  in  this  particular, 
lie  attempts  no  reply  regarding  the  illustra- 
tions, but,  as  he  has  done  before  when 
cornered,  leaves  the  subject  forthwith,  and 
at  once  mounts  his  ever  present  "  muscu- 
lar movement  "  hobby  horse  to  ride  again 
to  his  delightful  satisfaction. 

One  thing  now  seems  certain:  No  matter 
on  what  subject  Mr.  Palmer  starts  out.iie  is 
bound  to  finish  on  "muscular  movement." 

We  shall  not  ignore  the  movement  ques- 
tion, however,  which  he  again  brings  up.  as 
he  did  the  illustration  question.  Our  inves- 
tigations of  this  subject,  with  many  years' 
daily  experience  in  teaching,  have  led  us  to 
positive  conclusions,  which  we  have  l»een 
free  to  state,  and  which  we  shall  be  free  to 
state  again  from  time  to  time. 

We  were  once  as  enthusiastic  advocates 
of  muscular  movement  as  any  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Gaskell  could  be,  and  we  abandoned 
it  not  through  desire  but  through  convic- 
tion. The  results  we  now  obtain  in  teach- 
ing tend  only  to  convince  us  of  the  error  of 
our  former  \vays.  We  are,  of  course,  aware 
that  many  of  the  leading  penmen  are  advo- 
cates of  what  is  known  as  muscular  move- 
ment, and  we  are  also  a^'are  that  it  would 
no  doubt  mean  dollars  for  us  to  advocate 
the  same  thing.  Our  readers  can  depend 
on  one  thing,  however,  and  tliat  is,  that  the 
editors  of  the  Pexman-Artist  and  Busi- 
ness Educator  shall  never  stifle  con- 
science for  "  boodle." 

Mr.  Palmer  asks:  "What  the  Western 
Penman  would  like  .to  know  is,  why  does 
the  Penman-Artist  and  BusfNEss  Edu- 
cator ridicule  muscular  movement,  and 
then  secure  the  services  of  leading  advo- 
cates and  teachers  of  muscular  movement 
to  give  lessons  in  business  writing?"  He 
evidently  refers  to  Mr.  Mills  who  is  now 
giving  a  course  of  less<ms  in  our  journal. 
The  answer  is  easy.  We  did  not  engage 
Mr.  Mills  because  he  recommends  uiu.scular 
movement.  Had  he  been  an  advocate  of 
some  other  movement  or  movements  we 
should  not  have  engaged  him  for  that 
reason  either.  We  engaged  him  because  we 
consider  him  a  skillful  honest,  capable 
teacher,  and  because  it  is  not  necessary  to 
agree  with   him  in  L*very  particular  to  com- 


mend liis  work  in  general.  Were  we  to 
approve  of  the  work  of  only  those  with 
whom  we  agree  in  every  particular,  whose 
but  our  own  could  we  commend  ?  We 
wonder  how  Mr.  Palmer  does  in  this  regard. 
When  we  secured  the  services  of  Mr. 
Mills  we  did  not  know  what  he  intended 
advocating  in  this  particular,  and  what  Is 
more,  we  did  not  care.  We  assured  him, 
however,  that  we  desired  him  to  give  unre- 
servedly what  he  believes  best,  and  that  he 
should  not  allow  any  of  our  opinions  to 
hamper  him  in  the  least.  On  this  subject 
we  had  the  following  to  say  in  our  same 
September  number: 

"  We  believe  in  giving  what  others  believe  to 
be  best,  and  not  only  that  which  we  believe  to  be 
best.  From  this  you  can  justly  infer  that  we  do 
not  indorse  everything  that  he  shall  say  and 
give,  as  being  in  our  opinion  the  best  for  all.  When 
we  give  lessons  we  give  that  which  we  believe  to 
be  best,  and  when  we  asked  him  to  give  the 
lessons  we  told  him  that  we  wanted  him  to  give 
that  which  he  believes  to  be  the  best,  and  he 
assures  us  that  that  Is  just  what  he  is  doing." 

While  quoting  from  our  columns.  Mr. 
Palmer,  would  it  not  have  been  well  to 
quote  that  also?  That  makes  our  position 
clear.  We  believe  in  giving  others  the  same 
rights  we  claim  for  ourselves. 

But  the  Penman-Artist  AND  Business 
Educator  should  like  to  know  a  few  things 
also.  Its  bump  of  inqulsitiveness  gets 
aroused  sometimes,  too. 

About  a  year  ago  Mr,  Palmer  wrote  an 
article  strenuously  objecting  to  the  idea  of 
attempting  to  base  the  work  of  the  writing 
master  on  psychology,  and  yet.  in  his  Sep- 
tember number  of  the  present  year  appeared 
Mr.  Palmer's  unconditional  approval  and 
recommendation  of  the  only  work  we  know 
of  that  really  makes  a  serious  attempt  to 
base  the  work  of  the  writing  master  on 
psychology.  The  PENMAN-Artist  AND 
Business  Educator  asks,  why?  If  the 
fusing  of  penmanship  and  psychology  was 
wrong  tlien  it  is  certainly  wrong'now,  and 
Mr.  Pahiicr  should  not  mislead^the  public 
by  commending  a  bad  book. 

Again,  we  notice  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  \Vestern  Penman  a  full  page  advertise- 
ment by  one  of  the  large  copy  book  publish- 
ers, setting  forth  in  glowing  terms  the 
superiority  of  a  certain  series  of  copy  books. 
In  this  instance  Mr.  Palmer  allowed  in  his 
columns  the  highest  commendation  of 
books,  which,  according  to  his  utterances, 
he  believes  wholly  harmful.  We  know  that 
he  received  good  pay  for  the  advertisement, 
but  surely  his  consistency  would  not  allow 
him  to  do  this  solely  for  money.  So  the 
Penman-Artist  AND  Business  Educator 
should  siiuply  like  to  know,  why? 

We  should  not  ask  these  questions  were 
Mr.  Palmer  not  so  free  to  point  out  what  he 
considers  inconsistency  in  the  policy  of  the 
Penman-Artist  and  Business  Educa- 
tor. 

Certainly  the  editor  of  the  Western  Pen- 
man has  forgotton  about  glass  houses, 
stones,  etc. 

We  hope  that  we  are  broad  and  liberal 
enough  to  think  that  others  as  well  as 
ourselves    have    ideas     worth    presenting. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Palmer  is  contracted 
enough  to  believe  that  any  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  penmanship  not  conforming  to 
his  own  ought  to  be  suppressed. 

In  harmony  with  the  tenor  of  his  editorial 
referred  to,  he  should  place  on  the  title  page 
of  the  Western  Penman  the  following:  "No 
opinions  allowed  in  this  journal  that  do  not 
agree  with  those  of  the  editor." 

The  Western  Penman  stands  for  Mr. 
Palmer's  ideas  only,  while  we  intend  that 
the  Penman-Artist  and  Business  Edu- 
CAT(.»R  shall  represent  tixe  whole  profession. 


RF.I'KODICED  FROM   AX    EXVEUIPE  ADDKE: 


URTNRV,  DBS  ?I(1I\ES,    roWA.      [OWA  COMMEKC'IAI.  COr.I.EGE. 


Mr.  J.  M.  Balzer  has  opened  a  new  school  at 
Minneapolis,  Minn.— The  Eclectic  Business 
College.    Success  to  the  undertaking. 

L.  O.  Haynes^  formerly  of  Russellville,  W. 
Va.,  is  now  principal  of  the  Commercial 
Department  of  Morris  Harvey  College,  Bar- 
boursviUe,  W.  Va. 

Mr.  O.  P.  DeLand,  of  Appleton,  Wis.,  has 
sold  his  institution  bearing  his  name  at 
that  place.  Mr.  DeLand  now  desires  to  pur- 
chase an  interest  in  some  good  school. 

Miss  Clara  Ashton,  Monroeville,  Ohio,  a 
recent  Zanerian  papil,  and  one  of  the  finest 
lady  penmen  in  the  country,  was  elected  to 
supervise  and  teach  penmanship  in  the 
public  schools  of  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

L.  B.  Smith  is  the  new  teacher  of  penman- 
ship and  the  commercial  liranches  in  the 
State  Normal  School,  Millersville,  Pa. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Zerkle  was  recently  elected  to 
supervise  penmanship  in  the  public  schools 
of  St.  Paris,  Ohio.  Mr.  Zerkle  is  well  qaal- 
ilied  for  the  position,  and  is  no  doubt  the 
light  man  in  the  right  place. 

W.  M.  Blankinship,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Business  Col- 
lege, is  now  principal  of  the  Zion  Commer- 
cial Department,  Chicago,  111. 

G.  S.  Herrick,  formerly  of  Gloversville  (N. 
Y.)  Business  College,  now  has  charge  of 
writing  and  drawing  in  the  Marion  (Ind.> 
Xormal  College  and  Business  I'niversity. 
-Mr.  Herrick  is  quite  a  fine  penman. 

Before  his  recent  departure  from  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.l  Business  College,  the 
students  and  faculty  of  that  institution 
presented  Mr.  C.  K.  Tate  with  a  fine  silk 
hat  and  a  case  for  the  same.  This  speaks 
highly  for  Mr,  Tate  and  we  have  everv- 
reason  to  believe  that  he  will  be  held  in  as 
high  esteem  in  the  new  position  he  has  ac- 
cepted with  the  Bartlett  Commercial  Col- 
lege, Cincinnati,  Ohio,  as  he  was  in  the 
former  institution. 

^  J.  W.  Manuel,  formerly  of  the  State  Xormal 
School,  Clarion,  Pa.,  is  now  connected  with 
the  Massev  Business  College. Houston, Tex. 
The  P.-A.  &  B.  E.  wishes  Mr.  Manual  much 
success  in  his  new  field  of  .work. 

S.  C.  Bedinger  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  is  now 
located  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

X.  S.  Beardsley,  a  professional  penman  of 
a  decade  and  a  half  ago,  is  again  engaged 
in  the  business  with  the  Hess  Business 
College  of  St.  Paul.  Minn.  A  clut.  from  him 
evidences  his  old-tii\ie  enthusiasm. 


In  our  last  number  it  was  stated  bv  mis 
take  that  G.  T.  Wiswell  now  has  charge  of 
the  Shorthand  Department  of  the  Pernin 
school,  Boston,  Mass.  Mr.  Wiswell  is  at  the 
head  of  the  new  Business  Department  which 
was  recently  added  to  that  institution. 

Mr.  Wiswell  states  that  he  is  getting  along 
nicely  and  that  the  department  is  an  assur- 
ed success. 

In  our  October  issue,  we  stated  that  Mr. 
Joseph  W.  Smith  had  charge  of  the  Cumber- 
land, Md.,  branch  of  the  Mountain  State 
lousiness  College.  He  kindly  informs  us 
that  he  has  charge  of  the  Commercial  De- 
partment only.  Mr.  Smith  evidently  wants 
no  credit  not  due  him. 

Under  the  title  "  Corporation  Bookkeep- 
ing" that  indefatigable  worker.  G.  W. 
Brown,  of  Illinois,  is  sending  out  one  of  the 
best,  school  advertisements  we  have  seen. 
Better  show  your  interest  in  a  good  thing, 
and  incidentally'  pick  up  a  good  suggestion 
by  sending  him  a  stamp  with  a  request  to 
forward  a  copy. 

D.  W,  Springer,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  bears 
a  unique  relation  to  business  education: 
he  is  director  of  the  commercial  department 
of  the  Ann  Arbor  High  School,  secretary  of 
the  Cleary"  Business  College,  Ypsilanti,  and 
lecturer  on  the  science  of  accounts  at  the 
University  of  Michigan.  Ann  Arbor,  thus 
touching  commercial  training  in  all  its 
phases.  His  many  friends  will  congratulate 
him  on  this  recognition  of    his  versatility. 

R.  A.  Spellman,  who  taught  penmanship 
and  commercial  branches  in  the  Spencerian 
Business  College,  I^hiladelphia.  last  year,  is 
now  with  the  Rhode  Island  Business  Col- 
lege, Providence,  R.  I.  We  congratulate 
both  Mr.  Heaney  and  Mr.  Spellman. 

H.  E.  Hibbard,  the  energetic  proprietor  of 
the  Boston  B.  &  S.  School,  has  been  seri- 
ously sick,  but  he  is  now  convalescent. 

The  Lynn  Business  College,  Lvnn,  Mass., 
has  prospered  under  the  management  of 
H.  W.  Pelton  and  C.  C.  Dexter.  They  are 
about  to  move  into  a  commodious  new- 
building  of  their  own. 

E.  M.  Barber,  supervising  accountant  in 
the  Public  Stores  of  Xew  York,  took  a  three- 
dav  vacation  recently,  and  spent  the  time 
with  E.  E.  Gaylord.of  Beverly,  Mass.,  and 
A.  S.  Heaney.  of  Providence.  R.  I.  Mr. 
Barber  is  an  exceedingly  busy  man.  Be- 
sides the  heavy  duties  cif  his  government 
position,  he  teaches  bookkeeping  five  nights 
each  week  for  six  months  of  each  year,  and 
he  finds  time  besides  for  special  studv 
along  various  lines.  He  is  a  splendid  speci- 
man  of  the  broad-guage  business  man  and 
commercial  teacher. 

I.  E.  Dwyer,  of  the  West  Springfield 
(Mass.)  High  School,  is  teaching  the  com- 
mercial branches  in  the  evening  classes  of 
the  Springfield  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  Springfield 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  evidentlj-  knows  a  live,  ener- 
getic teacher  when  they  see  him. 

Our  friend  S.  McVeigh,  of  the  Bliss  Busi- 
ness College,  Xorth  .\dams,  Mass.,  gets  out 
a  very  attractive  catalogue,  a  copy  of  which 
we  acknowledge. 

The  Brooklyn  Law  .School,  first  of  its  kind, 
announces  evening  sessions  from  Septem- 
ber to  June.  We  note  that  X.  P.  Hefitlev  is 
its  president,  and  W.  P.  Richardson  dean 
of  the  faculty,  which  consists  of  a  number 


of  notable  -New  V 
We  wish  the  n< 
certainly  merits. 

The  Practical  Fellow  is  the  catchy  name 
of  a  bright  periodical  that  conies  "to  our 
desk  from  J.  P.  Wilson,  proprietor  of  Wil- 
son's Modern  Business  College,  Seattle. 
The  paper  is  breezy  enough  to  be  a  practi- 
cal advertising  scheme,  "but  Mr.  Wilson's 
charming  rooms  are  not  properly  shown  in 
the  copy  we  received  owing  to  defective 
press  work  on  the  half-tone  illustrations. 

-Merwin  Pugh,  last  year  principal  of  the 
commercial  department  of  Holmes'  Busi- 
ness College.  Portland,  Oregon,  has  accepted 
a  position  in  theoflnceof  the  City  Auditor  of 
Portland,  in  order  to  get  some  "  actual  btisi- 
ness  in  public  accounting.  He  does  not 
expect  to  remain  long  out  of  the  school 
room,  however,  and  this  is  good,  because  lie 
is  one  of  the  Christian  young  men  in  our 
profession,  who  are  an  honor  to  it. 

We  have  before  us  a  most  striking  adver- 
tisement issued  bv  R.  J.  Shoemaker,  of 
Fall  River.  Mass.  It  is  a  bundle  of  fac-- 
simile  letters  from  business  men  commend- 
ing the  work  of  Mr.  Shoemaker's  students. 
The  collection  is  bound  with  a  manuscript 
cover,  perforated  at  the  end.  and  tied  with 
blue  card.  On  the  cover  is  reproduced  a 
letter,  in  Mr.  Shoemaker's  handwriting, 
saying  that  he  couldn't  have  produced  a 
budget  of  stronger  testimonials  if  he  had 
written  them  himself.  The  latter  is  a  verv 
clever  adaptation  of  Frank  Munsey's  cover 
scheme  of  expressing  monthly  his  own 
opinion  of  his  work.  The  Shoemaker  <fc 
Clark  School  of  Business  gets  out  nothing 
that  is  hackneyed. 

Without  doubt  the  handsomest,  most 
aggressive  monthlj'  school  paper  that  has 
reached  our  desk  this  month  is  the  Kider- 
Moore  and  Stewart  College  Journal.  The 
genius  at  the  bottom  of  this  splendid  com- 
bination of  schools  is  our  old  friend,  F.  B. 
Moore,  than  whom  no  commercial  teacher 
today  is  more  clearly  typified  in  the  name 
"  A  Human  Dynamo."  We  gladly  wish  him 
and  his  excellent  associates  the  utmost 
success  in  their  Morganic  "community  r>f 
interests  "  idea. 


UDLIGATION5 
sRKEIVEOtr 


■  l\'ull  Call  of  the  Commercial  Teachers' 
Federation  in  Memory  of  S.  S.  Packard,  at  a 
Meeting  Held  in  Chicago,  December  28tli, 
1898"  is  the  title  of  a  beautiful  book  of  about 
eighty  pages,  bound  in  soft  gray  with  white 
letters,  containing  an  excellent  portrait  of 
the  deceased,  recently  received  at  this  office, 
with  the  compliments  of  Mrs.  S.  S.  Packard. 
The  book  is  a  compilation  of  the  words 
spoken  by  commercial  teachers  at  a  nienior- 
able  meeting  held  in  memory  of  the  work 
and  worth  of  Silas  Sadler  Packard,  a  life 
long  advocate,  and  a  most  able  and  credit- 
able one  of  Business  Education. 
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W[}at  Ceact^ers  of  pcnmanst^ip  Cobay  IViost  Hee6 


By  €.  n.  erandU,  ebicago.  Tils. 


self- 


First,  the  teacher  should  kno 
not  a  superficial  knowledge,  but  one  ac- 
quired by  the  most  careful  investigation. 
Satisfaction  with  self  is  dangerous.  It  is 
sure  to  lessen  his  desire  for  research,  which 
will  eventually  place  him  in  a  monotonous 
rut,  where  his  usefulness  ends.  The  re- 
quirements of  the  teacher  of  penmanship 
are  many.  He  must  be  a  teaclier— not  a 
machine.  He  should  have  the  ability  to 
readily  determine  the  needs  of  the  individ- 
ual pupil,  then  be  capable  of  supplying 
these  needs.  He  is  supposed  to  know  the 
kind  of  writing  best  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  business  men  of  his  community. 


C.N.CRAlNDLt 


Individuality  in  hand-writing  is  always 
desirable,  and  the  teacher  who  can  recog- 
nize the  good  qualities  in  the  writing  of  a 
pupil,  and  encourage  development  along 
these  lines,  has  one  quality  which  marks  a 
good  teacher  of  penmanship.  He  must  be  a 
strong  blackboard  writer.  The  inspiration 
of  the  writing  class  depends  largely  upon 
the  teacher's  ability  to  put  life  in  the  copies. 
Copies  should  be  of  a  high  grade^the  nearer 
perfection  the  better.  The  mere  execution 
of  such  work  is  an  incentive  for  better  re- 
sults on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

The  teacher  should  know  how  to  direct 
the  pupil's  work  in  a  way  that  will  insure 
an  individual  hand,  instead  of  making  him 
an  imitator.  The  fact  that  a  student  writes 
"just   like   his  teacher,"  is  not   necessarily 


coniplitnentary  to  his  teacher;  it  merelj- 
shows  that  the  pupil  has  a  clear  conception 
of  form,  and  possesses  executive  ability. 

The  teacher  of  penmanship  should  know 
more  than  the  subject  he  is  teaching— his 
knowledge  should  be  liroad;  he  should  be 
able  to  express  himself  correctly  and 
clearly.  A  few  incorrect  expressions  by 
the  teacher  will  send  his  influence  on  the 
downward  course,  and  create  unfavorable 
coi»iment.  Pupils  are  always  on  the  alert, 
and  few  things  give  them  more  desirable 
subject-matter  for  discussion  than  the  errors 
committed  by  the  teacher.  He  should  not 
only  know  wliat  to  say,  but  how  to  saj' it, 
and  his  voice  should  be  cultivated.  The 
size  of  the  room  or  the  noise  on  the  outside 
should  be  carefully  considered,  and  the  tone 
of  voice  governed  to  suit  the  surroundings. 
Force  in  speech  commands  attention. 

A  thorough  'knowledge  of.  and  ability  to 
dictate  business  letters  is  indispensible  to 
the  writing  teacher.  It  affords  him  material 
for  practical  page  work— the  real  test  in 
business  writing.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
class  to  be  drilled  for  months  on  single 
words  and  simple  sentences,  thus  depriv- 
ing the  pupil  of  the  practice  which  would  be 
most  practical.  The  teacher  should  know 
that  almost  invariably  the  business  man 
will  require  the  applicant  for  a  position  to 
write  a  letter  of  application.  Unless  -the 
teacher  is  capable  of  writing  such  a  letter, 
he  is  certainly  deficient  to  that  extent. 

It  has  recently  been  my  privilege  to  see  a 
number  of  letters  from  teachers  applying 
for  positions  In  a  high  grade  school,  a 
a  school  widely  known  on  account  of 
its  thoroughness  and  success  in  prepar- 
ing young  people  for  business  life.  With 
one  exception,  these  letters  were  true  mes- 
sages—bearing the  seal  of  incompency.  The 
writers  did  not  know  that  a  teact^er  is 
judged  by  his  ability  (or  inability)  to  do 
that  which  he  would  be  expected  to  impart 
to  others.  Personal  appearance  must  not 
be  overlooked  in  this  connection.  Too 
manj'  teachers  are  blind  to  this  important 
requisite,  which  lessens  their  influence  ma- 
terially. "Clothes  do  not  make  the  man." 
Very  true,  but  they  add  wonderfully  to  his 
appearance  and  the  chance  of  securing  a 
position  in  the  best  grade  of  schools. 


Cet  tbe  Crutb  be  Known 

(The  foi.lowing  is  a  clipping  from  a 
letter    recently     received    from    a 

READER    OF    THE    WESTERN    PENM.\N    AND 

THE  Penman-Artist  and  Business  Ed- 
ucator. It  tells  "THE  TRUTH."  — Ed- 
itors.) 

Mr.  Palmer  got  absurdly  stirred  up  over 
your  reference  to  his  funny  illustrations. 
He  says  on  his  editorial  page,  under  the 
heading.  Enthusiasm  in  the  Penmanship 
Class,  "  Let  the  truth  be  known."  If  you 
cared  to  do  it,  you  could  emphasize  the 
fact  that  he  uses,  no  doubt,  as  much  finger 
action  in  the  writing  he  does  for  his  pupils 
as  you  do  in  the  writing  that  you  do  for 
your  pupils.  The  difference  between  you 
men  has  been  chiefly  a  difference  of  ter- 
minology, not  a  difference  of  principle,  w^ith 
the  argument  all  your  way,  because  of  the 
greater  regard  you  have  had  for  exactness 
in  your  use  of  terms.  Now,  if  he  wants  the 
truth  to  be  known,  he  might  rub  a  little  of 
the  bloom  off  the  peach  of  his  figurative 
language,  so  that  the  ordinary  reader  may 
come  to  understand  that  PALMER'S  PEN- 
?IANSHIP  Budget  is  nothing  but  a  copy 
book,  under  a  different  name.  To  be  sure  it 
is  less  nearly  perfect  than  a  copy  book,  and 
yet  that,  to  him,  is  one  of  its  chief  merits. 
The  teaching  of  penmanship  lies  in  the 
teacher,  and  not  in  the  copy  book,  no  matter 
whether  the  copies  be  Palmer's,  Shaylor's 
or  Farley's. 

makes  Better  men 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  the  P. 
A.  and  B.  E.  is  one  of  the  best  educational 
papers  that  has  ever  been  published  in  this 
country.  It  is  full  of  good  solid  matter  every 
month  and  that  of  a  kind  that  builds  up  the 
mind  and  makes  better  men  of  those  who 
read  it. 

I  inclose  my  card  as  one  of  the  permanent 
subscribers,  and  trust  you  will  be  able  to 
continue  as  you  have  begun  by  giving  the 
best  for  the  money. 

J.F.  CASKEY. 
With  the  Elliott  Com'l  School, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

LEARN  TO  WRITE   YOUR   NAME. 

Send  me  vmir  name  atnl  '25c.  and  receive 
one  dozen  or  more  wavs  with  instructions. 
Address:  A.  E.  PARSONS,  Creston,  Iowa. 


Emma  Woodman,  supervisor  of  writing 
in  the  Traverse  City.  Mich.,  schools,  fa  vored 
us  with  work  of  her  pupils  some  of  whicli 
disclose  a  good  movement.  Less  attention 
to  form  and  more  attention  to  mo\ement. 
would,  in  our  opinion,  improve  the  general 
average.    -Form  is  ahead  of  movement. 

W.  McBee,  Allegheny.  Pa.,  sent  some  writ- 
ten cards  showing  cfinsiderable  skill. 

E.  M.  Finklea.  Burnt  Corn.  Ala.,  sent 
specimens  of  business  and  ornamental  writ- 
ing which  show  considerable  talent  for  peu- 
inatiship. 


Special  Car£  and  Attention  OfveN  to  Reproduction  of 
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Cbe  Use  and  Ualuc  of  Sbadcd 
Ulrititid 

Hrticle  no.  4 

This  is  not  meant  as  a  defense  of  shaded 
writing.  No  defense  is  thought  necessary. 
The  skilled  writer  of  this  style  lias  an  ac- 
complishment that  will  give  him  satisfac- 
tion and  almost  certain  advancement.  My 
advice  is  strongly  against  the  display  of 
poorly  executed  shaded  writing.  Do  not 
put  forth  your  writing  until  it  has  the  un- 
mistakable stamp  of  "good."  Shaded 
writing  poorly  written  is  worse  tha-i  plain 
writing.  Good  writing  makes  poor  spelling 
prominent  and  will  be  of  most  use  to  the 
educated.  The  many  writers  who  mis-spell 
words  are  a  weight  to  the  profession.  We 
are  all  liable  to  mistakes,  but  these  mis- 
takes should  be  few.    Every  writer  should 


realize  that  he  must  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing besides  make  script  forms.  A  young 
man  recently  made  application  to  a  New 
York  business  school  for  a  position,  stating 
that  he  would  be  willing  to  work  full  time 
for  ^.00  a  week.  This  young  man  writes  a 
better  hand  than  some  penmen  who  receive 
a  salary  of  $1,500  a  year. 

Artistic  writing  will  serve  advantageously 
those  who  are  capable  in  other  branches  of 
education.  It  has  been  said:  "tliere  is  a 
culture,  a  delicacy  of  refinement  in  the 
nicely  written  hand  that  is  admired  by  all." 

The  student  of  this  style  of  writing  will 
find  that  the  quality  of  determination  will 
be  of  great  value  to  him.  To  any  one  who 
is  not  prepared  to  give  his  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  work,  part  of  his  time,  the  road 
will  be  long  indeed.  Concentration  of 
mind  and  energy  will  do  nmch  for  the 
student  who  has  little  talent  to  aid  him. 
There  are  persons  who  would  never  reach 
a  high  degree  of  skill  in  this  work,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  attention  they  gave  to  tlie 
subject.  However,  the  members  of  this 
class  are  few  and  the  average  student  will 
find  that  his  progress  will  depend  entirely 
upon  his  application  and  industry. 

Some  time  ago  I  read  of  a  young  man 
who,  years  ago,  did  his  writing  on  bits  of 
bark  from  trees  because  he  could  not  afford 


to  buy  paper.  Paper  is  inexpensive  in 
these  days  and  for  good  shaded  writing  the 
writer  must  have  a  good  quality  of  paper. 
This  is  important.  The  writer  who  uses 
poor  material  has  noclaim  to  the  assistance 
of  progressive  penmen. 

Specimens  for  criticism  should  be  sent  to 
C.  C.  Canan,  Duke  Center,  Pa.,  together 
with  stamps  for  return  postage. 


[By  an  oversight  in  proofreading  the  word 
"disappoint"  was  mis-spelled  in  Mr. 
Cauan's  article  in  the  October  number.  We 
find  it  impossible  to  catch  all  of  the  mis- 
takes due  to  typesetting  and  are  therefore 
unable  to  avoid  the  embarrassment  which 
necessarily  results  to  the  authors  of  the 
manuscripts.    Editors.] 


E.   C.   MILLS, 

!;i''(T'randAve.,  Rochester, N.  Y.. 
is  one  of  the  few  recognized 
leaders  in  this  country  in  pre- 
paring fine  script  for  photo 
engraving.      If  yc 


ipt  for  any  purpi 
you    should    send    copy 
estimate. 


for    y 
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Cetterina  and  Designing 

ntlmber  €iabt 

BY  E.    I..    HKOWN.   k'OCKT.ANU,   i>IAINE 

The  popularity  of  script  for  commercial 
purposes  is  increasing  yearly,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  bread-winninj;  acconiplishinent  to 
be  able  to  do  this  class  of  work  with  skill. 
It  is  used  on  sign  work,  show  cards,  head- 
lines in  periodical  advertising,  and  is  es- 
pecially well  adapted  to  all  purposes  where 
display  and  attractiveness  are  required. 
Advertising  in  newspapers  with  script 
headings  seldom  fails  to  attract  attention. 

The  small  design  was  made  for  a  news- 
paper ad,  and  is  quite  strong  and  snappy  in 
its  way.  Stiady  it  carefully.  Xote  the  char- 
acter and  expression  of  eacli  letter,  then 
make  a  pencil  sketch  of  the  same,  working 
up  the  detail  with  critical  care.  The  ex- 
treme height  of  the  small  "s"  should  beat 
least  one  third  higher  than  theother  letters, 
but  care  must  be  exercised  in  order  not  to 
get  the  shade  too  high.  The  spacing  must 
be  uniform.  When  the  pencil  drawing  is 
finished  trace  the  same  with  ink,  using 
Gillott  Xo.  170  pen  and  India  ink.  Be  careful 
to  preserve  the  written  appearance  in  draw- 
ing out  the  script,  as  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
lose  the  off-hand  effect  of  writing  wlien  exe- 
cuted in  this  manner.  Much  of  our  work  is 
executed  off-liand,  which  is  the  better  way 
for  many  purposes,  and  our  suggestions 
given  here  are  for  those  who  cannot  handle 
the  pen  with  skill  and  precision  in  oflf-hand 
work. 

Design  number  two  should  be  treated  in 
the  maruier  above  described.  Rule  height 
lines  for  short  letters  about  three  fourths  of 
an  inch  apart,  one  and  one  half  inches  be- 
tween the  lines.  The  capitals  are  on  the 
.Spencerian  order  of  beauty,  and  are  quite 
strong  and  dashy.  Tliis  design  is  quite 
worthy  of  careful  studj'.  Devote  the  larger 
portion  of  the  time  to  the  pencil  drawing, 
and  endeavor  to  get  all  the  details  correct 
before  applying  the  ink. 


4  little  booklet  from  theCarlisle,  Pa.,  Com- 
mercial College,  indicates  a  successful  in- 
stitution. 

The  Union  Business  College  of  Elizabeth, 
.\".  J..  Hobart  Webster,  Principal,  issued  a 
\-erv  fine  catalog  covered  with  heavy  grav 
paper.  The  bonk  bespeakes  a  sound  institu- 
tion and  a  prosperous  and  succes^^fnl  one. 

The  SpriiigHeltK  Mass.,  Busiiu-ss  ."School 
greets  ns  with  a  handsome  catiil.ig  priTited 
in  -rax-  .-mil  black.  The  illustrations  are 
tuiiquc  and  appropriate.  Fred  J.  llilhnan, 
the  expert  accoimtatit  and  pemnan.  has 
charge  of  the  penmanship.  The  entire  cata- 
log is  a  fit  mouthpiece  for  the  school  which 
has  a  national  reputation. 

The  Brooklyn  Law  School,  is  a  new  depart- 
ure by  .\oruian  P.  HefHev,  proprietor  of  the 
Heftlev  School  of  Business,  and  president  of 
the  Law  School.  W.  P.  Richardson  is  Dean 
of  the  1-acnlty  of  the  Law  School,  and  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Business  Department  of  the 
Hetfley  School. 

One  of  the  most  novel,  attractive,  and 
artistic  catalogues  received  by  us  for  some 
time,  came  from  the  Dudley  Business  Col- 
lege, Marshalltown,  Iowa,  A.  W.  Dudley, 
Principal.  The  cover  design  is  out  of  the 
ordinary,  and  the  color  scheme  and  portrait 


feature  are  novel  aiul  attractive.  The  entire 
catalogue,  inside  and  out,  indicates  brains, 
good  taste,  and  business. 

The  Ohio  Business  Institute.  Columbus, 
Ohio,  issues  a  unique  and  modern  catalog: 
modest,  but  first  class.  Other  circulars  and 
booklets  accompany  the  same,  all  of  which 
indicate  a  growing  school. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Kowland,  one  of  the  proprietors, 
was  one  of  our  first  pupils,  and  naturally  we 
are  interested  in  his  welfare. 

The  Greer  Business  College,  Braddock, 
Pa.,  issue  a  neat  little  booklet  covered  in 
brown  with  a  red  border,  gi\'ing  information 
relative  to  the  school. 

The  Springfield.  111..  Business  College. 
issues  a  very  creditable  catalog  of  fifty-two 
pages,  well  printed  and  illustrated,  and 
above  all.  well  written.  The  following 
struck  us  .piite  forcibly: 

■*  Students  of  the  Springfield  Business 
Ct.llegf  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  its  work  is  highly  appreciated  and  ap- 
proved by  the  business  men  of  this  city, 
many  of  whom  have  sent  their  boys  and 
girls  here  for  training.  The  advantages 
which  accrue  to  a  student  of  a  large  and 
flourishing  school  with  an  established  repu- 
tation can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Stud 
ents  are  judged  by  the  character  and  rt-pu 
tation  of  the  schools  thev  attend.  "  A  foun- 
tain can  rise  no  higher  than  its  hea<l."  ;itul 
it  cannot  be  expt-ctcd  that  a  gr;iiliiate  of  an 
inferior  school  will  bear  a  ruimtat  ioti  tor 
learning ati<l  tlmroimtin.--^  \vlii.-h  tli.-chool 
itself  does  not  \,<>^^,-^^.  Iln-  ^tinh-nl  ol  a 
school, of  wllicli  tin  (.,i-iii.~-  \\<.i\.\  kiU'W^ 
nothing,  or  know  iij^j,.  ha-  no  i  mm  ii.Uru  .■  In. 
is  handicapped  in  the  butiiniiiiiij,  of  his 
career  to  an  extent  which  will  liimler  him 
all  through  life." 


Fitzgerald  Shorthand  and  Business 
School,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  issues  a  catalog 
up  to  the  average  received  by  us. 

By  far  the  finest  catalog  recently  re- 
ceived and  certainly  one  of  tlie  finest  and 
most  costly  ever  received  at  this  office,  came 
from  Dallas.  Texas,  the  Metropolitan  Busi- 
ness College,  W.  W.  Darby  and  A.  Ragland, 
proprietors. 

The  cover  is  dark  gray  and  uniquely  fas- 
tened with  an  elaborate  emtjossed  design, 
printed  in  gold  and  red.  The  paper  is  of  the 
finest  coated  plate,  and  the  printing  is  ex- 
cellent. The  pages  are  ornamented  with  an 
illustrated  initial  printed  in  blue  and  yellow 
with  a  dainty,  vignetted  background  of 
blue,  running  diagonally  across  the  page, 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  hand  work  and 
water  color. 

Such  art,  such  enterprise,  and  such  ex- 
pense means  refinement,  progress,  and  pros- 
perity on  the  part  of  the  proprietors.  Texas 
is  not  only  the  largest  state  but  one  of  the 
most  cultured,  as  evidenced  by  an  occasion- 
al catalog  which  drifts  hitherward. 

Tlie  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Hartford.  Conn.,  is  noth- 
ing if  not  progressive.  It  provides  instruc- 
tion in  the  practical  arts,  has  a  fine  g\-mna- 
sium,  baths,  pool  and  billiard  nMim,  etc.  etc. 
TIk-  character  of  the  work  done  in  the 
classes  is  awav  alx.ve  that  done  bv  theaver 
age  institution  of  the  kind.  A' couple  of 
booklets  just  received  tells  and  slujws  all 
about  it. 

Dennis,  the  engrosser  of  Brooklyn,  sub- 
mits a  booklet  of  designs,  showing'styles  of 
work  done  bv  his  fertile  and  nimble  pen  and 
brush. 


<^9h>6  ^ii&m\m\»'tt^^  and  fe^u^inc^  ^luccilcrr'^^ 


FK'dNIIHK  fllAKAlTEW   SKETCHES  BY    P.   M.    HEATI.EK.    K'EADIM;,    PA. 


_^o<S-  _^tvT e_^ 


DESIGNER  AND  ENGROSSER. 
Kockland,  Maine. 

Artistic  pen  and  wash  drawings  of  all  kinds  for 
all  purposes.  Fine  catalogue  work  a  specialty. 
Art  posters  plain  and  in  colors.  Strong,  effective 
advertising  cuts.  Printing  Plates  furnished  at 
lowest  figures.  Send  copy  for  sketches  and  es- 
timates. 

RESOLUTIONS 


engrossed  in  pleasing  effects  of  brush  work  and 
color  illumination.  No  order  too  small  for  care- 
ful attention. 

LOWEST   PRICES. 

Send  one-cent  stamp  for  circular. 


NEW  BOOKS    FOR  BUSINESS   EDUCATION 
INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  COMMERCE 

By  Frederick  R.  Clow,  Ph.  D.,  State  Normal  School,  Oshkosh,  Wis- 
consin. Illustrated  by  10  charts  and  diagrams  showing  demand  and 
supply,  exports  and  imports,  market  prices,  etc.,  etc.,  |1.25, 

The  book  is  designed  as  a  workii'g  manual  of  economics  and  industrial  geography  for 
students  who  are  soon  to  pass  from  school  into  practical  life.  The  governing  purpose  runnintj 
through  the  work  is  not  so  much  to  prepare  the  student  for  practical  business  as  to  enable 
him  to  comprehend  some  of  the  principles  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  business,  and  to  give 
him  that  larger  intelligence  by  which  he  may  see  the  social  significance  of  any  detail,  as  well 
as  its  relation  to  bis  own  pocket. 

BUSINESS  LAW 

By  Thomas  Raeburn  White,  B.  L.,  LL.  B.,  Lecturer  on  Law  in  the 
University   of  Pennsylvania.      Cloth,  367  pp.  |1.25. 

"I  think  it  an  admirable  little  work,  well  suited  for  both  high  school  and  college  classes. 
It  is  sufficiently  comprehensive,  and  the  subjects  treated  are  explained  concisely  and  clearly. 
k  careful  study  of  such  a  work  would  give  to  a  student  much  valuable  d'scipline,  and  a  great 
deal  of  useful  knowledge. "—J.  E.  LeRossignol,  Ph.  D.,  Department  of  History  and  Economics, 
University  of  Denver,  University  Park,  Colo. 

O'/r  Catalogue  and  Circulars  sent  free  upon  application.     Correspondence 
about  ami  of  our  BooJcs  cordially  ivvitecl. 


SILVER,    BURDETT    &    COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 

1-388  Wabash  Avenae 


BOSTON     < 


<^dfU^^eriiTUfcrv-CCiiUi^  and  Qvi)Mm^  Sdms^^^ 


Kansas  Special    Ccacbers'   Ted^ 
eration 

eonvenina  at  Copeka,  Kans.,  Itovember 
29'30.  1901 

Proarani 

Friday,  nevember  29tb 

1 :  30  O'CLOCK 

Welcome  Address,  Prof.  W.  H.  Wasson, 
Statistican  of  State  Educational  Depart- 
fiient. 

Reply.  Mr.  C.  T.  Smith,  of  Kansas  City 
Business  College,  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

Professional  Co-operation,  Mr.  C.  H.  Shat- 
tuck,  of  Campbell  University,  Holton,  Kans. 

Business  College  Outlook,  Mr.  L.  H. 
Hausani,  of  Great  Western  Business  Col- 
lege, Concordia,  Kans. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Spec- 
ialization, Mr.  E.  H.iRobins,  of  Wichita  Busi- 
ness College,  Wichita,  Kans. 

Practical  Education,  Mr.  C.  E.  Birch,  of 
Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

EVENING  SKSSION 

.  7::«  O'CLOCK 

What  the  Business  World  Demands,  by  a 
Practical  and  Successful  Business  Man. 

The  Lecture  Platform  of  Private  Schools, 
Mr.  O.  S.  Johnston,  of  Pittsburg  Business 
College,  Pittsburg.  Kans. 

Saturday,  n«vember  30tb 

'J;  00  O'CLOCK 

Business  Penmanship,  Mr.  S.  B.  Fahne. 
stock,  of  McPherson  College,  McPherson, 
Kans. 

Discussion,  Mr.  J.  C.  Olson,  Parsons,  Kan. 
sas;  Mr.  C.  E.Lowe,  Winfield,  Kansas;  Mr. 
J.  N.  Engle,  White  City.  Kansas. 

A  Standard  in  Penmanship,  Mr.  H.  A. 
Anderson,  of  Kansas  Wesleyan  Business 
College,  .Salina,  Kans. 

Discussion,    Mr.    E.     S.    Gause,    Emporia 


Kansas 

Kansas. 

TheP 

Haiisan 

lege,  Co 


Mr 


E.     H.    Roudebush,  Topeka. 


ce  of  Skill  with   the   Pen,  Mr.  L.  H. 
of  Great  Western    Business    Col- 
cordia,  Kansas. 
Discussion— Ten  minutes,  free  for  all. 
Ethics  of  Business  Education,  Mr.  G.   H. 
Lnngmire,    Hutchison      Business     Ct)llege^ 
Hutchinson,  Kansas. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

1:30  O'CLOCK 

What  a  Commercial  Graduate  SlmuUl 
Know.  Mr.  W.  S.  Pritchett.of  Campbell  Uni- 
versity, Holton,  Kansas. 

General  Discussion. 

Education  and  Training  of  Commercial 
Teachers,  Mr.  T.  W.  Roach,  of  Kansas  Wes- 
leyan Business  College,  Salina,  Kansas. 

Discussion,  Mr.  O.  S.  Johnston,  Pittsburg, 
Kansas;  Mr.  F.  L.  Nutter,  .Seneca,  Kansas. 

Touch  Typewriting,  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Daugh- 
erty,  of  Daugherty's  School  of  Shorthand, 
Topeka,  Kansas. 

General  Discussion. 

What  Studies  Should  Shorthand  Course 
Embrace,  Mr.  .Scott  Fesler.  lola,  Kansas. 

Discussion,  Miss  Lillie  Morris,  Lawrence, 
Kansas;  Miss  Loretta  .Strickler,  Topeka, 
Kansas:  Mr.  O.  F.  Bearnes,  Concordia, 
Kansas. 

How  to  Secure  Speed  in  Shorthand,  Mr. 
E.  O.  Allen,  of  Abilene  Commercial  School, 
Abilene,  Kansas. 

General  Discussion. 

Election  of  Officers. 


m    W.  W.   KIKE,  MILLEDGEVILLE,  ILL.     A  RECENT  2ANERIAN  STUDENT. 


FREE    REGISTRATIOB  for  thirty  days. 


;  can  fill.  ( 

I        COMTIHENTAL  TEACHERS'  AGEHCY,  I 

I  I  Incorporated. )  \ 

(  BowlinK  Green,  Eentacky.  ) 

S    None  but    first-class  teachers   are    wanted.  ( 


W.  L.  THOMAS, 


TRY  MY  WORK  ONCE. 
Memorials  and  resolutions  engrossed. 
Diplomas  made  with  the  pen  and  filled.  In- 
vitations neatly  executed.  Cards  one  doz. 
20c,  two  doz.  35c.  Send  15c  for  a  specimen 
of  mv  different  styles  of  writing.  Address 
W.  L.  THUMAS,  Box  564.  Wichita,  Kansas. 


STOAKES  IMPROVED 

Large    Taper   Holder,    Nickel  Plated,  Sample  10c. 
SHADUTG. 

COMBINATION   markihg 

and  PLAIN 

Three  Pens  in  One.  Sample  Kitteen  t  ents. 

J.  W.  STOAKES,  MILAN,  0. 


^^fk^Bervrrvcirv-^tili^  <%rv4  Sudlrwi^^cUicabr^^ 


FLOURISHED  WITH  'WHITE  I\K  OX  BLACK  CARDBOAKl)  BV  :>I.   B.  ?R)ORE.  ?IORr, W,  KV 


Rennina's  Straight  Cines 

Editor  Penman-Artist  and    Business 

Educator, 
Sir: 

It  is  said  "  Consistency  is  a  jewel."  I  ques- 
tion tlie  familiar  words  when  applied  to 
some  teachers  of  writing.  A  notable  ex- 
ample being  W.  C.  Henning,  who  says,  in 
the  September  issue  of  the  Western  Pen- 
man, "  Be  careful  about  straight  lines.  We 
do  not  use  them."  A  plain  and  blunt  state- 
ment. Yet,  on  the  following  page  he  pre- 
sents four  styles  of  script  capital  -Vs,  and 
each  capital  has  a  line  so  nearly  straight 
that  it  could  readily  pass  for  one  made  with 
a  rule:  following  these  appear  three  If'sand 
the  same  straight  line  stares  you  in  the 
face.  There  are  few  penmen  whose  work  I 
admire  more  than  Henning's,  and  although 
Henning  was  a  former  pupil  at  the  Zanerian, 
I  am  sure  he  didn't  imbibe  that  idea  from 
that  source,  because  all  other  Zanerians  use 
straight  lines  and  are  not  ashamed  to  say 

Can  you  tell  me  where  am  I  at,  or  what  is. 
the  matter  with  Henning?  TSETSE. 

[We  give  it  up.— EDITORS.] 


P*  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  Ne»  York 

Recommends  college  and  normal  gradu- 
ates, specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  col- 
leges, schools,  and  families. 


The  Agency  receives  many  calls  for  com 
mercial  teachers  from  public  and  private 
schools,  and  business  colleges.  . 

WM.  O,   PRATT,  Manager 


[We  have  lost  the  owner  of  this  set  of  capitals.    Will  someone  own  them?    EDITORS.] 


<^9hG^w\mi-&iJM^  and  Qv^ikiei^&JiMmJ^ 


6ood  Jirt  in  Tllustratioti 

Ulbat  it  i$,  I90W  to  Hecognize,  Ctiiov.  an<l 
Jlppreciate  it 

(SEE  OPPOSITE   PAGE.) 

The  acconipanj'ing  illustration  is  a  photo- 
etigraved  reproduction  of  a  wood-cut  from  a 
painting  by  Giacomelli,  the  great  French 
painter  of  bird  life.  A  wood-cut  is  a  finely 
grained,  specially  constructed  piece  of  box- 
wood upon  wliich  the  iUustration  is  drawn 
or  photographed  and  then  cut  or  engraved 
by  a  sharp  instrument  called  "  burin  "  by  a 
skilled  artist-mechanic.  Each  white  stroke 
or  spot  of  the  illustration  was  made  or  cut 
out  by  the  tool,  the  black  parts  having  been 
untouched.  The  illustration  before  us  is 
one  of  the  very  finest  examples  of  wood- 
engraving.  The  artist-engraver's  name  is 
in  the  lower  right  corner. 

The  drawing  of  the  robin  is  wonderfully 
true  to  nature,  while  the  artistic  effect  of 
the  surroundings  is  truly  beautiful,  reflect- 
ing, as  it  does,  sunshine,  shadow,  and 
nature  to  a  remarkable  degree.  This  is 
nature  idealized  through  composition.  The 
white,  illuminated  I>ackground  of  the  robin 
and  the  deep  shadow  of  the  nest  were 
doubtless  created  by  the  artist  from  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  habits  and 
haunts  of  our  red-breast,  universally  loved 
and  recognized  bird  friend. 

How  beautiful!  How  natural!  How  effect- 
ive! How  happy!  How  innocent  and  hu- 
man! are  the  things  one  feels  like  exclaim- 
ing when  beholding  the  masterpiece  of 
genius  and  toil.  The  detail  of  the  grasses, 
etc.,  is  strongly  and  exquisitely  suggested, 
but  it  is  subordinate  to  the  birds  and  their 
home.  Truly,  this  is  a  "  Home.  Sweet.  Sweet 
Home"  picture.  It  drives  hate  from  the 
heart  and  replaces  it  with  fond  recollections 
and  sunshine.  It  awakens  the  emotions  of 
innocence  and  harmlessness,  and  banishes 
thoughts  of  blood  and  gastronomic  selfish- 
ness. 

Let  us  have  more  such  pictures  and 
artists  and  we  shall  have  more  bi^s  and 
fewer  gunners  — more  happy  -homes  and 
fewer  murderers. 

This  illustration  is  specially  suited  to 
framing  for  the  parlor  or  school  room.    How 


lanj' 


illf 


»  utilize  it? 


GREGG 

TEACHERS 

WANTED, 


We  cannot  supply  the  demand  for 
teachers  of  Qregg  Shorthand. 

Every  day  adds  to  the  list  of  busi- 
ness and  high  schools  discarding  the 
old-time  methods  and  adopting  Qregg 
Shorthand. 

Teachers  of  the  system— especially 
those  who  have  had  previous  exper- 
ience with  other  systems— are  com- 
manding exceptionally  good  salaries. 

Why  not  investigate? 
QREGQ  PUBLISHING  CO., 

57  Washington  Street, 
CHICAGO. 


SEE  "GOOD  AKT  IN  ULUSTKATIOX,"  ON   PRECEDING  PAGE 


<^9h6^sxm\)m\>'CiiXC;X)  and>  Su^Mnc^^ducakr^^^ 


Heccnt  Kcforms  in  tl^c  penmanst^ip  IDorlb 


Twenty  j'ears  ago.  speed  began  to  be  ad- 
vocated as  a  reform  in  penmanship.  The 
author  and  advocates  declared  that  if  chil- 
dren or  adults  were  taught  to  write  rapidly 
by  practicing  quickly  upon  exercises,  ele- 
ments, principles,  letters,  words  and  sen- 
tences, that  a  good,  practical,  rapid  hand 
writing  would  follow.  It  seemed  plausable 
ion  the  surface).  Theysaid:  "  Sacrifice  form 
for  speed  "— "  a  form  can  be  made  more 
accurately  quickly  than  slowly"  — "the 
lightning  never  struck  slowly  at  first 
neither  should  people  write  slowly  in  the 
beginning,"  etc.  The  mistake  was  in  "sac- 
rificing" form  to  get  speed.  A  thing  sacri- 
ficed cannot  be  regained.  Form  never  de- 
veloped on  the  part  of  the  average  pupil. 
Xow  and  then  a  prodigy  would  "pull 
through"  and  become  a  penman.  The  (now) 
ludicrous  part  of  the  reform  was  that  it  was 
claimed  to  be  "  five  tintes  faster  "  than  the 
then  popular  Spencerian,  when  in  reality 
the  forms  were  the  ones  evolved  Ijy  the 
authors  of  the  system  they  denounced  as 
slow,  finger  movement,  etc. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  muscular  move- 
ment began  to  secure  a  foothold  upon  the 
young  and  enthusiastic.  Its  advocates  de- 
clared that  the  fingers  were  the  cause  of 
poorness  in  writing  and  that  they  should 
be  kept  quiet  ("  seen  hut  not  heard  "  ).  Chil- 
dren should  be  taught  to  not  use  the  fingers 
(they  were  never  intended  for  writing). 
The  advice  was  "  use  the  simon-pure  mus- 
cular, no  matter  it  the  forms  are  poor,  they 
will  improve  later."  .\s  a  rule  the  forms 
did  improve— after  the  pupil  quit  using  the 
arm  to  excess  and  began  to  use  the  fingers. 
Its  greatest  mistake  was  in  going  from  one 
extreme  of  excessive  finger  action  to  no 
finger  action— or  attempting  to  do  so.  Ex- 
tremes should  be  avoided.  To-day  many 
teach  the  so-called  "nmscular"  movement, 
but  those  who  produce  practical  results  do 
not  prohibit  co-operation  of  fingers. 

These  reforms,  though  somewhat  extreme 
and  surface  like,  brought  about  results  well 
worth  their  existence.  The  first  stimulated 
activity  and  enthusiasm,    and  the  second 


deveh^ped  power  and  endurance.  Both  en- 
abled the  people  to  get  out  of  old,  deep  ruts, 
only  to  get  into  new  ones,  though  shallow 
and  narrow  and  more  easily  beaten  down. 
They  lacked  breadth  and  depth,  but  they 
possessed  fire  and  freedom,  two  essential 
elements  in  the  forge  that  welds  the  links 
in  the  endless  chains  of  progress.  Neither 
was  scientific  because  both  failed  to  grasp 
the  whole  penmanship  problem.  The  one 
gras^jed  speed  —  the  other  movement. 
Neither  realized  the  importance  of  form  nor 
grasped  the  difference  between  li,  IB  or  IW 
years  of  age,  in  the  application  of  their 
theories.  But  both  realized  the  need  of  more 
practical  writing,  and,  in  a  measure,  dis- 
covered it. 

Nearly  a  decade  ago  vertical  writing  was 
proposed  as  a  panacea  for  poor  penmanship. 
It  was  largely  adopted  and  is  still  in  use. 
It  emphasized  the  legible  side  of  writing 
and  understood  the  needs  of  the  diild 
rather  than  of  the  adult.  Its  leading  advo- 
cates clearly  saw  that  the  standard  slant 
hand  was  too  slanting  and  angular  for 
strong  legibility  but  they  failed  to  grasp 
the  fact  that  that  which  they  proposed  was 
too  round  and  printlike  for  great  speed. 
Thus  it  was  that  this  reform,  like  the  others, 
grasped  but  a  part  of  the  whole  scheme  of 
practical  writing.  Their  upright  forms 
seetned  to  shut  out  the  other  fellow's  point 
of  view  and  therefore  the  speed  side  of  pen- 
manship. 

Speed,  movement  and  angle  of  inclination 
are  each  but  a  part  of  the  art  of  teaching 
and  writing  well.  How  long  will  it  take  for 
some  of  us  to  recognize  this  important  fact. 
Until  we  do,  we  must  necessarily  be  more 
or  less  narrow,  one-sided  and  one-idea  in 
character.  If  the  PENMAN-ARTIST  AND 
Business  Kuucator  stands  for  any  thing, 
it  stands  for  wholeness— for  all  the  forces 
that  enter  into  the  utilitarian  in  writing. 

We  do  not  know  it  all- we  cannot,  there- 
fore we  endeavor  to  give  all  sides  to  a 
question.  In  so  doing  we  do  not  conscioixsly 
or  unconsciously  suppress  the  good  simply 
because  it  does  not  seem  best  to  us. 


BY   R.  H.  BOND,   MACON,  GA. 


TO   EARH   MORE    YO0    MUST    LEARN    MORE. 

Our  complete  courses  in  Penmanship,  Book- 
keeping, Designing  and  Illustrating  will  put 
coin  in  vour  purse.  Courses  thorough.  Tuition, 
either  course,  $20.00,  payable  $2.00  down  and  $2.00 
per  month.  School  established  in  1892.  Enroll- 
ment,  SO.'il  pupils.    Catalog  for  2c  stamp. 

lOOhusiness  copies  with  instructions,  50c  (silver). 

1  do/,  reputation  cards.  2.5c.    1  set  business  and 

artistic  caps.  20c.    I  .\sk  Zaner  or  Palmer  about  us). 

ELSTOH  CORRESPOMDENCE  SCHOOL, 

LOCK   BOX   47«.  CANTON,    MISSOURI. 


E.  C. 

1^15 Grand  A 
will  send  y 
from  the  pen 


MILLS, 

„  ItochfKter,  N.  T., 


lines  of  fresh 
pies  for  30c.; 
20  lines  fb'r  ."JSc. :  40  lines  for 
$1.00.  The  $1.00  package  is 
quite  a  complete  compend- 
ium of  business  writing. 


Finest  Supplies  for  Penmen 

AND  ARTISTS 

PENS  AND   HOLDERS 

All  goods  go  by  mail  postpaid  excei>t  where 

express  or  freight  is  mentioned,  in  which  case 

carriage  is  paid  by  purchaser. 

Zanerian  Fine  Writer  Pen  — The  best  and 
finest  fine  writing  pen  made — best  for  en- 
grossing, card  writing  and  all  fine  script 
work.    Gross  $1.00.  J4  (Jross  25c.,  1  Doz 12c. 

Zanerian  Ideal  Pen— One  of  the  best  pens 
made  for  general  penwork— business  or  or- 
namental. One  of  the  best  pens  for  be- 
ginners in  penmanship.  Gross  75c.,  J4  Gross 
25c.,  1  Doz 10c. 

Zanerian  Business  Pen  — A  smooth,  durable, 
common  sense  business  pen.  For  unshaded 
business  writing  it  has  never  been  excelled, 
if  equaled.     Gross  75c.,  '4  Gross  25c.,  1  Doz.  10c. 

Gillott's  Principality  No.  1  Pen  — A  fine  writ- 
ing pen.  Gross  $1.00,  !4  Gross  25c.,  1  Doz 12c. 

Gillott's  Double  Elastic  E.  F.  No.  604  Pen  — A 
medium  fine  writing  pen.  Gross  75c.,  '% 
Gross  25c..  1  Doz 10c. 

Gillott's  Magnum  Quill  E.  F.  No.  601  Pen— A 

business     pen.  Gross  1.00,  ^  Gross  25c.,  1  Doz  .12e. 

Gillott's  No.  303  E.  F.  Pen— Used  largely  for 
drawing  purposes.  Gross  $1.00,  %  Gross  25c.. 

1  Doz -- 12c. 

Gillott's  Lithographic  Pen  No.  290— One  of  the 

finest  pointed  drawing  pens  made.  6  pens 
25c.,  3  pens -- 15c. 

Gillott's  Crow  Quill  Pen  No.  659—  Very  fine 
points.    6  pens  25c,  3  pens 16c. 

Soennecken  Lettering  Pens  —  For  making 
German  Text,  Old  English,  and  all  broad 
pen  letters.  Set  of  12— numbers  1,  IH,  2,  tV^, 
3,  3'i,  4,  5  and  6  single  pointed  and  10,  'M 
and  30  double  pointed  --- - 25c. 

Double  Holder  for  Soennecken  Pens  — Holds 

2  pens  at  one  time 10c. 

Zanerian  Oblique    Penholder  —  Hand-made, 

rosewood,  12  inches  long  and  most  beau- 
tiful and  perfect  holder  made.     1  holder     .50c. 
Excelsior  Oblique  Holder  — The  best  low  priced 
oblique  holder  made.    Many  hundreds  of  gross 
have  been  sold. 

1  Holder.       - 10c. 

1  Dozen - SOc. 

}i  Gross - $1.10 

!4  Gross 2.15 

1  Gross - - 4.26 

Straight  Penholder  —  Cork  tipped  ftnd  best 
for    business    writing,    flourishing,    etc.    1 

holder -.   10c 

When  you  need  anything  in  our  line  write  us 
for  prices,  as  we  can  furnish  almost  anything 
and  save  you  money. 

Cash  rhust  accompany  all  orders.  Prices  are 
too  low  to  keep  accounts.  Remit  by  money  or- 
der, or  stamps  for  small  amounts. 

Address,  Zaner  &  Bloser,  Columbus,  O. 


GILLOTT'S  PENS, 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  OF  PKNS, 

HAVE  GAINED  THE 

GRAND    PRIZE, 

Paris  Exposition,  1900. 

Thla  Is  the  Bluest  Prize  ever  Awarded  to  Psb*. 


FOR  SALE 


1  under  the  same  inaiiage- 
1^  acemnulated  a  fortune 
..\v   than  ever  before.    The 


"good  reputation 


A  c«.vlVn,i.ai,A,t...  andlUiM.u.s..K.li,..a..r,  ^ 

4  COLUMBUS.   OHIO      ^ 


yp      O/     Ay     yt)     Xy     A"    AAy    Ah  AAT   /TO    m     AA--    /V     \l^Mr5l5^'^ 


:A  A  d  6  6  B 13  T6  B  e.  (I  ^  i^  0  B  P  © 
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Wessons  in  Clutomatic  lettering 

number  Tour— By  €.  €.  Evans,  Streator,  Ills. 


This  month  I  will  try  to  put  you  wise  to  a 
few  pointers  in  Auto  pen  advertising. 

The  design  herewith  is  a  street  car  ad.  It 
will  fare  well  as  a  show  card  tdifTerent 
wording,  though).  To  make  same  follow 
directions:  Draw  owl  with  pencil  on  wliite 
paper;  then  use  No.  0  marking  pen  to  go 
over  pencil  marks;  while  ink  is  wet  apply 
Diamond  Dust.  Pasite  white  paper  in  the 
left  panel.    Pencil  the  lay-out  of  wording. 

The  Wise  is  with  small  Xo.  2.  The  Big 
Store  is  with  Xo.  1  pen.  Use  Old  English 
letters  and  a  white,  adhesive  ink;  while 
same  is  wet  apply  yellow  Flock.  Heenan's 
&  Streator  with   same   ink   but   apply  light 


pink  and  light  green  flock,  using  pink  on 
upper  half  and  green  on  lower  half  of  letters 
of  the  "  Heenan's  "  and  green  or  pink  alone 
on  Streator.  Trade  at  and  border  is  in  pure 
white.  Scroll  lines  in  gold  and  grey  ink. 
Retouch  letters  while  wet  and  before  ap- 
plying flock,  with  same  pen  you  use  to  make 
them. 

To  the  one  sending  best  copy  of  this  de- 
sign I  will  present  one  hand  made,  in  colors 
on  fine  black  card  board.  Don't  be  afraid 
of  it.  I  sell  the  best  materials  made  that  are 
used  for  such  work  and  see  that  everything 
is  in  working  order  before  they  leave  my 
shop. 


Has  written  thousands 
beautiful.    On 

of  cards, 
e  Dozen. 

Bold,  dash.v. 
25c. 

A. 

H.    BURKE. 

Dexter 

Iowa. 

Teacher    of    Penmanship.    Dexter    Normal 
School. 

Will  make  FIRST-CLASS  BOOI- 

EEEFER    of  you    in    six   weeks 

for    CO    or  SZTURlt  MONET; 

dis     ^*^    tance  and  experience 

immaterial :    I   find  POSITIOIIS, 

too ;  placed  pupil  August  2.  at  |8 

daily  ;   one   September  »,  at   $15 

weekly  ;   perhaps  can  place  you.  too.     Save  this 

and  write  J.  H.  GOODWIN,  Expert  Accountant, 

Koom  742,  I2I5  Broadway,  Hew  Tork. 


^r.^^ 


Cessons  in  €tigro$sina-By  R.  Ol.  Kibbe,  IS1  Cremont  Street,  Boston,  mass.— number  Seven. 


For  this  letter  use  the  Gothic  base  shown  in  lesson  twelve,  leaving  openings  for  foliage.  Make  the  foliage  next  and  then  put 
on  the  black,  using  a  very  coarse  or  stub  pen.  Use  India  ink  and  be  sure  it  is  black.  For  the  foliage  use  a  coarse  pen;  Gillott's  No. 
293  was  used  on  this  lesson,  and  it  illustrates  the  roughest,  quickest  way  we  know  of  for  getting  a  foliage  eflfect.  Do  not  try  to  copy 
but  learn  the  stroke  and  work  as  much  as  possible  from  left  to  right  and  downward.  In  making  smaller  letters  a  finer  pen,  a 
Gillott's  No.  aa'i,  which  has  been  discarded  for  writing,  will  be  desirable.  Do  not  put  on  many  branches  or  birds.  If,  in  making  the 
foliage,  places  till  in  solid  black,  where  not  wanted,  wait  until  dry  and  with  a  sharp  knife  blade  scratch  in  a  rpatch  of  white.  Orig- 
inals are  three-fourths  of  an  inch  high. 


— ^ri?5tt»cnt 


Jllbum  Engrossing 


The  accompanying  illustrations  give  an 
idea  of  the  inside  and  outside  of  a  Memorial 
or  Resolution  Album.  The  cover  is  usually 
made  of  a  good  imitation  of  seal  leather 
and  bound  with  a  black  ribbon.  In  ca«e  it 
is  a  testimonial  it  is  well  to  use  brown  or 
some  other  color  than  black. 

The  other  illustration  is  a  reduced  page  of 
the  album.  Usually  these  albums  are 
about  eight  by  ten  inches  and  contain  from 
six  to  ten  pages.  Sometimes  they  are  made 
quite  costly  and  elaborate,  but  ordinarily 
they  cost  from  $10  to  jai  in  the  smallercities. 


OFF-HAND    FLOURISHING 

In  white  ink  on  black  card-board  is  the  latest  thing  out. 
It  is  showj,  attractive,  beautiful  and  up-to-date.  It  will 
advertise  jour  school,  college  or  writing  cla=s  quicker  than 
anything.  Send  me  a  trial  order  and  be  convinced.  22x28 
inch  designs,  t3  to  (10;  18x22.  $2  to  $5;  ]2xl6.  $1^  llxi4, 
•^Oc;  8xlii.  25e;  3x6, 10c  They  are  bold,  dashy.  artistic, 
and  catch  the  eye  of  the  passer  by.  Write  today.  Circu- 
lars free. 

M.  B.  MQORE,  Box  7,  MORGAN,  KY, 


Qi^9h6^kiuvum>'&}J^  and  SulMnci^^ducciUT^^ 


€€^;^^a/H  /2/Jm/^ 


Wessons  in  (Engraper's  Script 


number  Eleven -By  ebarlton  U.  Howe,  Ulitb  Tidelity  mutual  Cife  Tnsurance  Z«m= 
pany.  Policy  Department,  Pbiladelpbia,  Pa. 


ENGRANEK'S     SCRIPT     FIGURES     AND     HOW     TO     MAKE     THKM 


The  script  "1  "  is  very  similar  to  the  modi- 
fied small  t,  the  terminating  stroke  being 
omitted.  The  introductory  stroke  com- 
mences below  the  base  about  one  space. 

The  "2"  is  almost  same  as  modified  Z. 
except  oval  at  top  is  shaded  on  outside  in- 
stead of  inside  and  the  lower  loop  is  omitted. 
The  oval  is  shaded  after  the  figure  is  com- 
pleted. Do  not  make  the  oval  too  large  or 
the  figure  will  appear  top  heavy.  X  delicate 
shade  should  be  added  at  end  of  compound 
stroke  of  the  "2"  and  it  should  rest  on  the 
base  line.  The  shaded  stroke  to  the  right 
of  the  "2"  is  a  fifth  of  a  space  in  height 
above  base  line,  the  terminating  stroke 
being  the  same.  Lift  pen  at  the  end  of 
compound  stroke  to  make  the  finishing 
shade  and  terminating  stroke. 

The  modified  "2"  is  same  as  standard 
two  except  it  is  finished  with  a  compound 
shade  which  rests  on  base  line.  Do  not 
make  this  shade  too  long.  The  pen  should 
be  changed  so  that  it  will  occupy  the  same 
position  as  for  flourishing,  to  make  the 
compounded  stroke  successfully.  The  "2" 
can  be  made  with  a  wedge  shade  at  top 
instead  of  the  oval;  the  wedge  should  be 
inverted"  and  not  made  too  large. 

The  proportion  of  the  oval  of  the  "5"  is 
same  as  that  of  the  "2".  The  second  shade 
is  usually  compounded  and  retraced  about 
a  fifth  of  a  space:  the  lower  half  of  the  ",j^  " 
should  be  round  and  full  and  is  finished 
with  a  dot.  The  "3"  can  be  modified  by 
substituting  the  inverted  wedge  shade  in 
place  of  the  oval.  A  light  shade  is  added  to 
the  end  of  the  compounded  stroke  of  the 

•■a." 

The  first  shade  of  the  "4  "  is  very  slightly 
compounded;  the  loop  and  compound  hair 
line  are  both  made  without  lifting  pen;  the 
second  shade  is  also  compounded  and  is 
only  three-fifths  of  a  space  in  height.  The 
first  shade  and  small  loop  should  extend 
about  a  fifth  of  a  space  above  base  line.  The 
loop  should  be  delicately  shaded  on  upper 
leftside.  The  modified  ":/"is  shaped  like 
a  triangle,  the  compound  hair  line  bein.ii 
shaded. 


The  straight  hair  line  is  made  first  in  the 
standard  *',5."  Second  part  of  the  "5" 
should  be  full  and  round  and  is  finished 
witli  a  dot  same  as  the  "3."  The  shade  at 
the  top  is  added  after  the  ".'5  "  is  completed. 
Do  not  make  this  shade  too  heavy.  The 
modified  ".5"  is  same  as  the  standard  "5" 
except  it  is-  finished  with  a  dot  and  hair 
line  combined  and  is  added  last. 

The  "6"  is  made  without  lifting  the  pen, 
the  dot  at  the  top  and  shade  on  the  oval 
being  added  after  the  figure  is  completed. 
The  oval  is  one  space  in  height;  do  not 
shade  it  as  heavily  as  first  shade. 

The  "7"  is  made  with  the  inverted 
wedge  which  is  made  first.  Lift  pen  after 
this  shade  is  completed  and  make  second 
shade  same  as  introductory  or  first  shade 
of  the  H,  except  it  is  on  a  much  smaller 
scale;  lift  pen  again  to  form  third  shaded 
stroke.  It  is  permissible  to  extend  the 
third  shaded  stroke  below  the  base  line 
nearly  a  space.  The  "7"  can  be  modified 
by  making  a  graceful  curve  out  of  the  third 
shade  instead  of  making  it  straight. 

The  "S"  is  considered  the  most  dlfificult 
of  all  the  script  figures.  It  is  easier  to  make 
it  without  shading  and  then  add  the  main 
shade  and  shades  on  the  sides  which 
should  be  very  delicate.  The  upper  half  of 
the  "S"  is  the  smallest.  Do  not  make  it 
too  large  or  it  will  appear  top  heavj*.  The 
main  shade  of  the  "<S"  is  about  a  space 
long. 

The".^V"  is  same  as  "6"  inverted.  It  can 
be  made  without  lifting  pen  and  adding 
shade  to  outside  of  oval,  or  the  oval  can  be 
made  by  lifting  pen  and  connecting  second 
shade  with  the  oval.  The  modified  "9" 
extends  l)elow  base  line  about  a  half  space 
and  it  is  optional  whether  it  is  finished 
with  a  dot  or  not. 

The  "0"  is  shaded  on  both  sides.  Do 
not  make  it  too  full  and  don't  make  shade 
too  long.  Lift  pen  wheti  left  shade  is  com- 
pleted and  form  other  side  commencing  at 
top.  By  this  method  shading  is  done 
ciuickly.     Be  sure  to  close  top  of  "O." 


SPANISH,  SHORTHAND  and  BOOK-KEEPINQ 

free  by  mail;    NEW  FIELD;    large  salaries. 
Send  stamp.  PROF.    STEINER 

Lexington,  Ky. 


r, 


n 


E.   C. 


rylills,        \ 


1 95  Grand  Ave.,  Roclnster.N.Y..  ^ 

will     send     you    one    dozen  ; 

either  1 

vriting,  / 


PRACTICAL    PENMANSHIP 


taught  by  mail  hy  West  Virginia's 
I.  Fourteen  years  in  teaching'  penman- 
en  yeai-s  of  careful,  critical  study  of  the 
s  in  position  to  help  you  as  few  others 
at  onie  for  a  three  monihs"  course  in 
■  >r  niimiiu'iital  penmanship.  Tuition, 
■,in<i-      Nut  th<' cheapest,  but  the  best. 


cards,  your  nan 
plain  or  ornamei 
for  25c.  Addref 
per  dozen  extra. 


J.  F.  CASKEY,  Penmi 

Elliott  School  of  Bnsiness  and  Shortliaiid 
WHEELING,  W.  VA 


J 


The  accompanying  page  of  old-time  pen- 
manship was  published  in  the  "  Universal 
Penman,"  a  publication  on  penmanship 
issued  about  a  century  and  three-quarters 
ago.  Tlie  writing  shows  less  shade  and 
more  freedom  than  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  used  at  that  time.  Just  how 
perfect  the  original  writing  was  is  difficult 
to  determine  as  the  work  as  published  was 
eugraved  on  copper  by  hand.  The  indica- 
tions are,  however,  that  the  actual  pen  work 
was  nearly  as  good  as  presented.  If  it  were 
not  then  it  were  written  too  freely  to  be  as 
accurate.  Hut  be  that  as  it  may,  the  scribes 
of  that  period  were  dexterous  to  a  large 
degree,  and  not  without  ideas  of  grace  and 
hariuoiiy. 

FINEST  SUPPLIES  Z 

CARDS,    INK,    PAPER. 

Blank  Cards— White  bristol  with  finest  sur- 
face for  fine  penmanship. 

100 28c. 

500  by  express — - 75c. 

1000  by  express    -.     $1.40 

Black  Cards— Best  made  for  white  ink. 

100 -.-   --- 30c. 

500  by  express 75c. 

1000  by  express $1.40 

Zanerian  India  Ink — A  fine  drawing  ink  and 
best  for  preparing  script  and  drawings  for 

photo  engraving.    1  Bottle 30c. 

Arnold's  Japan  Ink— Nearly  ',_,  pint  bottle. . .  40c. 

White  Ink— Very  fine.     1  bottle 25c. 

Writing  Paper  —  Finest  12  lb.  paper  made. 
%0  sheets  per  ream,  ruling  wide  and  faint. 

1  ream  by  express — _ $2.15 

Writing  Paper  — Same  quality  as  above  men- 
tioned but  10  lb.  per  ream.  1  ream  by  ex- 
press  $1.85 

Practice  Paper  —  Best  for  the  money  to   be 

had.    1  ream  by  express. $1.40 

Send  stamp  for  samples  of  paper. 

Envelopes— 100  fine  blue. - 40c. 

"  lOOfine  white 40c. 

"  1000  either  kind  by  express $1.50 

When  you  need  anything  in  our  line  write  us 
for  prices,  as  we  can  furnish  almost  anything 
and  save  you  money. 

Cash  must  accompany  all  orders.  Prices  are 
too  low  to  keep  accounts.  Remit  by  money  or- 
der, or  stamps  for  small  amounts. 

Address,  Zaner  &  Blosek.  Columbus,  O. 


When  all  the  other  systems  fail, 
And  troubles  come  as  thick  as  hail, 
Don't  say  touch  typing  is  not  right; 
ForRutherfoi-d's  charts  arc  "out  of  sight." 
Price  an  cents.    Sample  sent  free  to  schools. 

KUTHERFORD'S  TOUCH  TYPEWRITING  CO.. 
P.  O.  Box  14H.  New  York  C 


ibj*cls. 


Thoroughly  ^^       Thoonly  systemallc 

Practical....       /^  Instruction  In  Ihase 

STUDIES  CARRIED  ON  BY  MAIL. 

Studenls  learn  to  letter  from  the  hc^finnin^  nf  the  Conrsi.'  ami 
can  earn  while  stu.lvinj:.     tnhci  Courses  in  Ornamental 

Design:  Bookkeeping;  Methods  of  Teach- 
ing; Shorthand;  Ste" —  fc-i-«^5««i  o«^ 
Civil  Engineering.     //' 


Electrical,    and 


The  International  Correspondence  Schoots* 
Box  1375,  SCKANXON,  FA. 


I 
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FIRST  AND  SECOND  BV  B.  AUSTIN  IN  1735.     SECOND  STANZA  BY  B.  WHILTON.     FOOT  PIECE  UNKNOWN.     SEE  "  GOOSEQUIil-lSM.' 


<^3h6^i&fwn>&n''&}JIM  cui4  l^uiMrvet^^cUiccikr^^ 


national   Commercial   Ceacbers' 
Federation 

Office  of  the  President 

SALEM,  MASS.,  Oct.  10,  l<m. 

Messrs.  Z.WKE  &.  Bloser,  Columbus,  o. 

GENTLEMEX  :  —  In  answer  to  your  inquiry 
of  the  nth  inst.,  would  say  that  you  can  an- 
nounce the  St.  Louis  meetingof  the  National 
Commercial  Teachers'  Federation  at  the 
Southwestern  Business  College  on  Decem- 
ber 26, 27,  28,  30  and  31.  Sessions  of  the  various 
bodies  will  be  held  from  9  A.  Jt.  to  1  P.  M.  in 
the  different  departments  of  the  South- 
western Business  College. 

Meetings  of  the  federated  body  will  be 
held  on  the  afternoons  of  the  27,  28,  30  and  31. 
Mr.  Fritch,  who  will  be  our  host,  has  itiade 
arrangements  whereby  the  Federation  will 
have  the  use  of  a  regular  convention  hall  in 
the  hotel  headquarters  for  our  Federation 
meetings,  and  has  also  placed  rooms  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Federation  officers  in  the 
hotel,  as  headquarters,  where  a  regular 
bureau  of  information  will  be  established. 

Teachers  should  remember  that  the  Na- 
tional Commercial  Teachers'  Federation  se- 
cures a  special  railroad  rate  of  one  and  one- 
third  fare.  They  should  also  remember  that 
in  order  to  enjoy  this  privilege  it  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  that  they  take  a  receipt  for 
their  money  in  purchasing  a  ticket,  and  turn 
the  same  over  to  our  secretary  at  headquar- 
ters. This  rate  is  conditioned  upon  one  hun- 
dred members  being  present,  but  we  hope  to 
have  five  hundred  at  least. 

I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  give  you  all  the 
programs  in  time  for  this  issue,  but  will 
have  the  same  in  your  hands  within  a  week. 
The  writer  would  be  glad  to  give  any  infor- 
mation in  his  power  to  members  of  the  pro- 
fession Individually,  and  all  our  officers  will 
be  glad  to  do  the  same.  I  would  suggest 
that  any  teachers  who  have  not  attended 
these  meetings  communicate  with  the  near- 
est officer  of  the  Federation. 

Very  truly, 
Geo.  p.  Lord,  President. 
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A  Great  Reduction  in  Prices 

iOn  Commercial  Art 
For  30  Days. 
It  is  my  wish  to  have  my  work  known 
and  appreciated  by  the  readers  of  this  maga- 
i  zine  and.  for  the  purpose  of  advertising.  I 
i  will,  during  the  next  thirty  days,  take  any 
J  thing  in  ihe  line  of  Designing,  lUnstration 
i  or  Penmanship  for  le  s  than  one-half  my 
i  nsnal  price.  Everything  entrusted  to  my 
J  care  will  be  done  in  strictly  first  class  order 
i  and,  if  not  satisfactory,  your  money  will  be 
1  cheerfully  refunded.  Here  are  a  few  prices 
J    for  superior  work  : 

j       Covers  fob  Catalogues,  Etc.   -     $5  00 
1       Bill  and  Letter  Heads       -  5  00 

1        Portraits 1  00 

J       Initial  Letters,  Each  -       -      50 

]       Cards,  Per  Doz:   -       -       -        -  lo 

4       Set  of  Capitals,  Business     -        -      lO 
i       Set  of  Capitals,  Ornamental  10 

J    I  assure  all  that  these  prices  will  in  no  way 
i    aflFect  the  quality  of  my  work. 
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Artist  and  Penman, 


245  West  55th  Street, 


New  York.   . 


BY  A.  R.  BURNETTE,  BOWLING  GREEN,  KY. 


There  is  a  greater  demand  today  than  there  has  ever  been  before  for  persons  who  are  thorouglily 
qualified  to  teach  writing,  drawing,  and  the  commercial  branches. 

The  public  schools  of  our  country  need  a  large  number  of  special  teachers  of  writing  and  draw- 
ing.   These  positions  can  be  had  by  the  competent. 

Commercial  schools  need  more  teachers  of  pepmanship  and  of  the  commercial  branches  than 
ever  before,  because  they  have  more  pupils. 

Then  in  the  lines  of  illustrating,  engrossing,  designing,  etc.,  there  is  much  more  work  to  be  done 
at  good  prices  than  ever  before. 

Why  not  consider  the  matter  of  taking  a  three,  six,  nine  or  twelve  months'  course  in  the  Zanerian 
Art  College  to  prepare  yourself  in  one  or  more  of  the  lines  of  work  mentioned  ? 

Regarding  the  practical  value  of  such  a  course,  many  hundreds  of  former  pupils  are  ready  to 
testify. 

The  Zanerian  Art  College  is  very  liberally  patronized,  and  is  one  of  the  most  successful  insti- 
tutions in  the  country  in  securing  profitable  positions  for  its  pupils. 

Rates  of  tuition  are  no  higher  than  they  have  always  been.  Good  board  and  room  can  be  had  at  a 
very  reasonable  figure. 

Large,  finely  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  school,  worth  one  dollar,  free  to  interested  persons. 

Read  below  an  unsolicited  testimonial  from  an  appreciative  student. 


I  very  often  think  of  the  time  spent  at  your  school.     It 
was  very  profitable  to  me.    My  penmanship  was  the  means 
of  griving  me  a  good  start,  and  I  learned  more  lessons  than 
pfcnmanship  while  attending  your  school. 
Yours  very  truly, 

W.  N.  SMITH, 
With  Mussey  Business  College.  Birmingham,  Ala. 


Zanerian  Art  College, 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED.     NHW  FROM 
COVER  TO  COVER 

"  ISAAC  PITMAN'S  SHOfiTHAi  INSIRUCTOR: 

Exclusively  adopted  by  the  High  Schools  of  New  York  City,  iind  leading  01  Dfl 
business  colleges  throughout  the  country.  278  pages,  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  price,  91,311 


THIRD     EDITION. 


REVISED     AND     ENLARGED. 


TWENTIETH  CEHTOBY  BUSINESS  DldTHTiOH  Hi  LEHHL  FCHplS. 

(In  ordinary  type.) 

A  complete  Manual  of  Dictation,  for  all  sehoolR  regardless  of  system  taught,  covering  fifty  sepa- 
rate lines  of  business,  with  chapters  on  Spelling,  Punctuation,  etc.,  and  matter  counted  a|  am 
*•'■•■  "peed   practice.     The  most  compleie  Dictation  Course   ever  published.    272  pages,  stiff  Vl   l||| 


I  and  cloth  backs. 


cloth  - 


All  progressive  teachers  and  schools  will  look  into  the  merits  of  these  new  works  before  making 
adoptioQS  Single  copies  for  exaniidation  to  teachers  and  schools  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  one-half 
the  above  prices.  Liberal  discounts  to  schools  and  teachers.  Illustrated  prospectus  and  specimen  paflres 
on  request. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  Phonographic  Depot,  33  Union  Square,  New  York. 


.M-.;  fllfltf'OKSDLMKOSIY.   M 

^.  CONGRESS  WRK.Ul.//    J 


} CARDS!  CARDS!  CARDS! 

>  Oiiv  (I..ZCH  (.ill  (Is  that'  can't  be  beat  lor  only 

.'  loceiit.-i.    (.'iiti  y<ft    01  Ornamental  Capft,   15 

\  <^ciit'^.      .All    kinds   of     penman's    supplie-s, 

f  Blank  ('anls.  Ktc. 

}  W.  A.  BODE,  27th  Street, 

y  PITTSBURG,  S.  S.  PA. 
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E.  C.  MILLS. 

1  95  Grand  Ave.,  Rorhester, N.Y.. 
will  send  you  a  set  of  busi- 
iiesa  cai>itals.  arranged  iu 
systematic  order  for  practice, 
for  20c.  They  are  fresh  from 
the  pen  and  will  encourage 
you  to  do  better  writing. 


modern  Bti  Publications  for 
Hrtisfs  and  Ceacbers 


Our       publications     are      universally      recog- 
nized as  ihe  finest  along  their  lines.    The  prices 
are  very  low  considering  the  quality  and  charac- 
ter of  the  work.     All  books  are  sent  postpaid  by 
mail  or  by  prepaid  express. 
Portraiture—The  best  book  yut  publieihed  that 
teaches  huw  tu  makt  portraits  with   pen. 
peiiui),  crayon,  brush,  etc.     It  is  a  large  and 
beautiful    book,    luxuriously   printed    and 
buiiud,  containing  hundreds  of  examples 

and  explicit  instruction.. |1.50 

Sketching  from  Nature  —  A  most  beautiful 
book  that  teaches  how  to  sketch  from 
nature.  Contains  a  large  number  of  exam- 
ples with  fascinating  text  and  instruction 
Get  this  book  and  go  out  and   learn  to  see 

and  sketch  nature.    Bound  in  cloth $1.00 

Light  and  Shade  — A  manual  on  drawing  by 
Mr.  Zaner.  It  contains  48  pages..')  x  7  inches. 
of  illustrations,  and  plain,  simple,  instruc- 
tive text.  It  is  just  what  home  students 
need,  and  what  all  others  who  are  not  at 
home  in  drawing  need  to  make  them  feel 
at  home.  Any  one  can  learn  to  draw  by  the 
iiid  of  this  book.  Only  25  cents  postpaid. 
The  illustratioris  are  lithographed  from 
actual  pencil  drawings  and  are  much 
liner  than  photo-engravings. 
Pen  Studies  —  A  jjortfolio  of  twenty-four  pen 
drawings,  consisting  of  scrolls,  objects, 
birds,  fruit,  scenery,  etc.  It  begins  at  the 
beginning  showing  the  pupil  how  to  make 
the  simplest  strokes  and  to  gradually 
evolve  the  finished  design -..50c. 

The  New  Zanerian  Alphabets  — A  guide  to 
engrossing,  containing  a  great  variety  of 
alphabets,  desig^ns,  such  as  diplomas,  reso- 
lutions, etc..  with  complete  instruction.  A 
substantial  book  bound  in  cloth $1.50 

Progress— C.  P.  Zaner's  masterpiece  in  flour- 
ishing. It  represents  an  eagle,  forceful  and 
lifelike,  winging  himself  through  intricate 
curves  and  branches.  It  is  on  the  fine.st  of 
plate  paper,  22  x  28  inches.  The  original  of 
this  design  hangs  on  the  wall  of  the  Zaner- 
ian Art  College,  and  is  valued  at  $100.  "  It's 
great,"  "  It's  certainly  a  bird"  are  some  of 
the  expressions  many  have  made  on  seeing 

,  it,  Let  the  reader  remember  also  that  it's 
no  Spanish  bird,  but  the  American  Eagle— 
that  old  national  bird  of  oars  that  must 
now  be  especially  proud.    In  tube 60c. 

Sample  pages  of  Portraiture  or  Sketching  from 
Nature  mailed  for  2c  stamp.  Cash  should  accom- 
pany all  orders.  Kemlt  by  money  order,  draft, 
or  iitauipa  for  small  amounts.  ♦Do  not  send  per- 
•oual  checks.    Address, 

ZANBR  A  BLOBBK.  Columbus,  Ohio. 


IT 
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Elegant 


WHAT 
WILL? 


eyer  used 


The  new  cklitiun  of  Faust's  Conipendlum  of  Auto- 
matic Pen  Lettering  and  Designs.  ENLARQCU, 
BHAUTiFII25>  and  PRICE  REDUCED. 

The  new  edition  will  contain  sixty  eight  pages:  sixty  plates 
of  alphabets  and  aboni  fifty  plates  of  designs,  nearly  one-balf 
more  than  the  old  edition.  The  following  are  the  few  important 
additions  :  Eight  beautiful  Kasier.  Christmas  and  New  Year  cards,  Faust's  famous  shaded  base  writ- 
ing with  instructions.  (Jerniau  text.  Old  English  and  Meitieval  alphabets  with  graded  copies  accom- 
panied by  two  pages  of  high-class  engrossing  in  which  these  alphabets  are  used. 

Space  does  not  allow  us  to  enumerate  one-half  the  special  features  contained  in  the  new  edition. 
.\  circular  giving  a  detailed  outline  of  the  work  willingly  sent  for  the  asking. 

A  r>./  »i/.r-  ^.»r^.-rk  -  O"  account  of  the  enormous  expense  connected  with  publishing  a  large 
ADVAINCfc  OKDfcKS  edition  of  a  color-plate  book  of^this  kind,  we  have  decided  to  accept  ad- 
^■~^~~"~*~~*'^^~-~"~-      vance  orders  at  7Bc.  former  price,  $l..'iO. 

Haveyo..     FAUST'S    NEW   IMPROVED 
AUTOMATIC  SHADING  PEN  ? 

The  large  out  put  during  the  past  year  has  demonstrated  very  clearly  that  it  is  superior  in  every 
wav  to  any  other  automatic  pen  now  on  the  market.  The  three  main  points  of  superiority  are  :  Elas- 
ticity of  material  used,  beauty  of  appearance  and  high  grade  cotrugated  holders.  Why  buy  a  com- 
mon antiqttated  style  when  vou  can  get  an  up-to-date  one  for  the  same  price?  We  guarantee  all  our  pens. 

IT'S  A  WINNER. 

THE  MYOGRAPH  is  steadily  gaining  favor  ;  6,000  sold  during  the  past 
year.  This  demonstrates,  in  a  measnre,  the  regard  in  which  this  naefol  de- 
vice is  held  by  the  users  of  the  pen.  Solid  German  Silver,  sample  mailed  for 
twenty-five  cents.  The  following  testimonial  is  a  sample  of  many  unsolic- 
ited expressions  of  praise  that  come  to  our  office  daily. 
Thk  .\tiTo  Pes  &  Ink  Mfg.  Co..  Chicago,  111. 

Dhak  Sirs;  The  "  .Myograph  "  ordered  of  you  last  week  was  received 
yesterday.  My  penmanship  pupils  are  very  enthusiastic  over  the  results  obtained  by  its  usa,  and  I 
therefore  enclose  another  order  for  one  dozen,  which  please  send  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  I  con- 
sider them  almost  indispensable  in  starting  a  class  in  muscular  movement  penmanship,  I  will  un- 
doubtedly send  you  another  order  soon.    Inclose  please  tind  money  order  to  balance. 

Appleton  School  of  Business,  Appleton,  Wis.  Yours  truly,  Fred  Bcshev. 

CI  I DDI    I  F7G    When  in  need  of  .Automatic  Shading  Pens,  Gold  or  White  ink,  to  use  with  the 
^KJirL^lLJi^    Automatic  or  ordinary  pen,  adhesive  ink,  screw-head  files,  cross  ruled  practice 
paper,  Japan  writing  ink,  written  or  blank  cards  (white  or  colored),  bronfet, 
bronee  inks  or  writing  pens,  any  make,  send  vijur  orders  to  headquarters. 

The  Auto  Pen  &  Ink  Mfg.  Co. 

C.  A.  FAUST,  the  "Aoto  Man,"  Pres. 
W.  I.  TliniS,  y.-Pre<,  ud  Bus.  Han 


73  RUSH  ST.,  CHICAQO,  ILL. 


FOONTAiN  AUTOMATIC  SHADING  PEN 

WRITES   10  MINUTES  WITHOUT  REFILLING. 

Get  our  prices  on  Auto  Inkt  and  Snpplies  before  baying. 

SAMPLE  PEN,  PREPAID,  50  CENTS. 

<.oo,css  J.  M.  BALZER  &  CO.,  (c)  Minneapolis,  Minn, 


Euan  Wm  mOKEY  ^^^^'^^y^^^^^^^ 
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GR£GG  SHORTHAnD    . 

\       Lar^e  and  increasing  demand  for  compe-    y 
I    tent  "      ~ 

]   Tim 

^    son  for  2-cent  s 

ROGERS,  Columbus,  Oblo. 


instructors.    My   Teachers'  "Spare 
Time"  Cotirse  will  fit  you.    Sample  Les- 


i        E.  C.  RO 


:J. 


i-Carli  l-«»«"f^Z  (Of. Signs. 
A  new  held  rm  Pcnmen,Cl«k*.  Wm- 
if  rrinimers  and  others  Co  incre.ise  lltcir 
nine  c.tpacity  Full  course  of  praaicjl 
I  inexpensive  lessons  (or  HOWE  STUDY 
I  practice-  Reliable  school;  siuJenti 
rywherc.      New  booklet  and  full  pJt- 

—  ID  Free  io  an  intcfeiitg 

Address 
f.  A.  THOMPSON. 
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Good  Books  Help  Good  Teachers 

Arc  You  a  Good  Teacher?    Do  You  Use  the  Best  Books? 


Our  Commercial  Publications  are  the  product  of  superior  autliorship,  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  demands  of  the  business  world,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
school  room.  They  have  come  one  by  one  as  a  revelation  in  the  teaching  of  the  various  com- 
mercial branches.  They  are  kept  right  up-to-date ;  they  are  vitalized  with  the  true  educational 
spirit  and  work  wonders  in  the  hands  of  the  competent  teacher. 


♦W3ai9i9!9i9S-«9-«»9«^a*9  ©  &:e6«i€i&66eee6&66&&e*» 


The  Budget  System 

For  Business  Schools,  consisting  of 
"Business  Book-keeping 
and  Practice,"  with  the  accom- 
panying Budgets,  is  the  famous 
publication  which  is  used  in  a  large 
majority  of  all  the  Commercial 
Schools  of  the  country. 

Commercial  and  Industrial  Book-keeping 

Is  the  later  Budget  system  for  pub- 
lic and  private  schools  of  every 
description,  and  has  made  the  most 
remarkable  record  of  any  work  on 
this  subject  ever  issued.  Over  2,000 
adoptions  since  coming  from  the 
press.     Now  in  the  32d  thousand. 

Macfarlane's  Commercial  and 
Industrial  Geography, 

Just  from  the  press.  An  epoch 
marking  book  already  widely  adopt- 
ed and  recognized  as  the  standard 
book  of  its  kind. 

Sadler's  Commercial  Arithmetic, 

College   and   School   Editions,  aud 

Sadler's  Essentials  of  Arithmetic 

Are  books  that  have  a  world  wide 
reputation.  Largely  increased  sales 
during  this  fall. 

Richardson's  Commercial  Law, 

A  book  without  a  peer.  It  has 
superseded  others  in  scores  of 
schools.    So  simple  and  easy. 


Bank's  Easy  Method  of  Touch 
Typewriting, 


Bound  in  book  form  and  printed 
on  cards.  A  method  that  produces 
results,  not  a  plaything. 

New  Method  Speller, 

A  little  work  that  teaches  correct 
spelling  by  association.  Teachers 
praise  it  highly.  It  produces  re- 
sults. 

Lister's  Budget  of  Writing  Lessons 
That  Teach. 

That's  all.    That's  ENOUGH. 

Earnest's  English-Correspondence, 

Another  little  work  that  is  all 
kernel  and  no  shell.  It  braces  up 
students  on  their  weak  points  in 
English  and  Correspondence. 

Billing's  Synthetic  Shorthand  Method, 

Oraham-Pitmanic,  a  book  that  gets 
the  pupil  over  the  hard  places  and 
makes  him  a  successful  writer, 
winning  its  way  Into  extensive  use  on 
Us  merits. 

Blank  Books  and  School  Stationery, 

A  full  line  to  select  from  at  lowest 
prices. 

Depositories 

In  twelve  leading  cities.  Send  for 
price  lists  and  full  information. 
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Sadler=R0We    Co.,    Baltimore,  Md. 
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LKARN  SOnGTHIN 

Jsticktoit.  By  our  unsurpassed  system  oi  nuiil  i 
\  struction  you  can  learn  any  one  of  the  followii 
5  without  Riving  »ip  your  present  ( 
ployment;   ILLUSTRATIXG    AD-WRTT- 
ING.JOtJKNALISM,  BOOKKKEFING, 
STENOGRAPHY,     PROOFREADING. 
We  have  successful  students  everywhere.  The  in- 
struction is  individual  and  the  criticism  personal.  The 
;  arranpred  by  men  who  have  a  universal 
reputation  in  their  profession. 
TUITION  PAYABLE  60  DAYS  AFTER  A  POSITION  IS  SECURED. 

I't  flounder  another  day  ,  wi-tt«  at  once  for  free  printed 
nmtter,  stating  what  profession  you  prefer  and  soon  you 
will  be  on  the  way  to  glorious  success.  fORRESPOXDENCK 
I.NSTITCTE  OF  AMERICA,  B  583.  ScrantontPa.,U.8.A. 


modern  Jirt  Publications  for 
J1rti$t$  and  Ceacbers 


Our       publications     are     universally      recog- 
nized as  the  finest  along  their  lines.    The  prices 
are  very  low  considering  the  quality  and  charac- 
ter of  the  work.    AU  books  are  sent  postpaid  by 
mail  or  by  prepaid  express. 
Portraiture— The  best  book  yet  published  that 
teaches  how  to  make  portraits  with  pen. 
pencil,  crayon,  brush,  etc.     It  is  a  large  and 
beautiful    book,    luxuriously   printed    apd 
bound,  containing  l^undreds   of  examples 

and  explicit  instruction |1.50 

Sketching  from  Nature  —  A  njost  beautiful 
book  that  teaches  how  to  sketch  from 
nature.  Contains  a  large  number  of  exam- 
ples with  fascinating  text  and  instruction. 
Get  this  book  and  go  out  and   learn  to  see 

and  sketch  najure.     Bound  in  cloth $1.00 

Light  and  Shade  — A  manual  on  drawing  by 
Mr.  Zaner.  It  contains  48  pa^es,  5x7  inches, 
of  illustrations,  and  plain,  simple,  instruc- 
tive text.  It  is  just  what  home  students 
need,  and  what  all  others  who  are  not  at 
home  in  drawing  need  to  make  them  feel 
at  home.  Any  one  can  learn  to  draw  by  the 
aid  of  this  book.  The  illustrations  are 
lithographed  from  actual  pencil  drawings 
and  are  much  finer  than  photo-engravings  50c. 
Pen  Studies  —  A  portfolio  of  twenty-four  pen 
drawings,  consisting  of  scrolls,  objects, 
birds,  fruit,  scenery,  etc.  It  begins  at  the 
beginning  showing  the  pupil  how  to  make 
the  simplest  strokes  and  to  gradually 
evolve  the  finished  design 50c. 

The  New  Zanerian  Alphabets  — A  guide  to 
engrossing,  containing  a  great  variety  of 
alphabets,  designs,  such  as  diplomas,  reso- 
lutions, etc..  with  complete  instruction.  A 
substantial  book  bound  in  cloth |1.50 

Progress— C.  P.  Zaner's  masterpiece  in  flour- 
ishing. It  represents  an  eagle,  forceful  and 
lifelike,  winging  himself  through  intricate 
curves  and  branches.  It  is  on  the  finest  of 
plate  paper,  22  x  28  inches.  The  original  of 
this  design  hangs  on  the  wall  of  the  Zaner- 
ian Art  College,  and  is  valued  at  $100.  "  It's 
great,"  "  It's  certainly  a  bird"  are  some  of 
the  expressions  many  have  made  on  seeing 
it.  Let  the  reader  remember  also  that  it's 
no  Spanish  bird,  but  the  American  Eagle— 
that  old  national  bird  of  ours  that  must 
now  be  especially  proud.     In  tube 50c. 

Sample  pages  of  Portraiture  or  Sketching  from 
Nature  mailed  for  2c  stamp.  Cash  should  accom- 
pany all  orders.  Remit  by  money  order,  draft, 
or  stamps  for  small  amounts.  Do  not  send  per- 
sonal checks.    Address, 

ZANER  &  BLOSBR.  Columbus.  Ohio. 


THE    FOUNTAIN     AUTOMATIC     SHADING     PEN. 

The  wonder  of  the  Twentieth  I'entury— The  Automobile  of  the  Automatic  Peu 
World— Pronounced  by  e.tperts  as  the  Ideal  of  perfection— A  promise  qf  worth 
<-.-.^..^o      ,.-_.-..--    -_     -  iiuthly  and  as  perfectly  as  a  gold  pen.    From  one-eighth 


Special  1  ounce  buttle  ink.  any  color,  for  15  < 
Express  prepaid  on  all  orders  of  81.00  or  moi't 
Special  discount  on  larper  orders. 


buying  elsewhere 


AN  INSTANTANEOUS 
SUCCESS «i^ 

Up»to-date  Schools  and  Teachers  everywhere  are  adopting  the   NEW  AND   GREATLY    IMPROVED 
ISAAC  PITMAN  SHORTHAND  as  presented  in  the  TWENFIBTM  CENTURY  edition  of 

Isaac  Pitmaws  SHORTHAND  INSTRUCTOR 

containing  many  important  improvements  WHICH  APPEAR  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME.    Exclusively 
adopted  by  N.  Y.  High  Schools. 

SATISFACTORY  RESULTS. 

"  I  have  critically  and  with  much  care  examined  the  revised  edition  of 'Is.iac  Pitman's  Shorthanil 
Instructor.'  I  am  so  much  pleased  with  the  many  improvements  made  in  it,  that  I  have  discarded 
the  use  of  the  text-book  of  which  I  am  author,  and  am  now  only  using  the  above  work.  The  results 
are  more  than  satisfactory,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  cheerfully  testify  to  its  superior  merit  and  ex- 
cellence. It  is  an  .\merican  produced  book  for  .\merican  students  that  has  no  equal."  Wm.  Mope, 
President,  Harlem  Commercial  Institute,  /Vew  York  City,  and  for  eight  years  Superintendent 
/Veiv  York  Business  Institute. 

276  pp.  Cloth,  Qilt,  $I.SO. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS, 

33  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 


Publishers  of  ''  Pi/f/ian^s  Practical  Spa. 
Grammar,"  115  pp.,  oOc 


A  FEN 


Suitable  for  -your  hand'writing  from  a  sainph  c.ird  of   12  leading  num- 
bers  for   correspondence,  sent   postpaid    on    receipt  of  b  cents  in  stamps. 


SPtNCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  Broadway,  New  York. 


'    Mut0raaticPeu 


Elegant 


WILL? 


ADVANCE  ORDERS 


iMS^^i^fMiiHilEH^ 


The  new  edition  of  Faust's  Compendium  of  Auto- 
matic Pen  Lettering  and  Designs.  ENLARGED, 
BEAUTIFIED  and  PRICE  REDUCED. 

The  new  edition  will  contain  sixty-eight  pages ;  sixty  plates 
of  alphabets  and  about  fifty  plates  of  designs,  nearly  one-half 
more  than  the  old  edition.  The  following  are  the  few  important 
additions  :  Eight  beautiful  Easter,  Christmas  and  New  Year  cards,  Faust's  famous  shaded  base  writ- 
ing with  instructions.  German  text.  Old  English  and  Medieval  alphabets  with  graded  copies  accom- 
panied by  two  pages  of  high-class  engrossing  in  which  these  alphabets  are  used. 

Space  does  not  allow  us  to  enumerate  one-half  the  special  features  contained  in  the  new  edition. 
A  circular  giving  a  detailed  outline  of  the  work  willingly  sent  for  the  asking. 

f  the  enormous  expense  connected  with  publishing  a  large 
;olor-pIate  book  of  this  kind,  we  have  decided  to  accept  ad- 
at  75c,  former  price,  $1.50. 

Have  yon      FAUST'S    NEW    IMPROVED 
AUTOMATIC  SHADING  PEN? 

The  lar^e  out  put  during  the  past  year  has  demonstrated  very  clearly  that  it  is  superior  In  every 
way  to  any  other  antoinalic  pen  now  on  the  market.  The  three  main  points  of  superiority  are  :  Elas- 
ticity ofmaterial  used,  beauty  of  app^-arance  and  high  grade  corrugated  holders.  Why  biiy  a  com- 
mon antiquated  style  when  you  can  get  an  up-to-date  one  for  the  same  price?  We  guarantee  all  our  pens. 

IT'S  A  WINNER. 

THE  MYOGRAPH  is  steadily  gaining  favor;  6,000  sold  during  the  past 
year.  This  demonstrates,  in  a  measure,  the  regard  in  which  this  useful  de- 
vice is  held  by  the  users  of  the  pen.  Solid  German  Silver,  sample  mailed  for 
iwcnty-five  cents.  The  following  testimonial  is  a  sample  of  many  unsolic- 
ited expressions  of  praise  that  come  to  our  office  daily. 
Thk  .\uto  Pen  &  Ink  Mfg.  Co..  Chicago.  111. 

Dear  Sirs:  The  "  Myograph  "  ordered  of  you  last  week  was  received 
yesterday.  My  penmanship  pupils  are  very  enthusiastic  over  the  results  obtained  by  its  use,  and  I 
therefore  enclose  another  order  for  one  dozen,  which  please  send  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  I  con- 
sider them  almost  indispensable  in  starting  a  class  in  muscular  movement  penmanship.  I  will  un- 
doubtedly send  you  another  order  soon.     Inclose  please  find  money  order  to  balance. 

Appleton  School  of  liusiness.  Appleton,  Wis.  Yours  truly.  Fred  Bushey. 

CI  IPPI    I  CC    When  in  need  of  Automatic  Shading  Pens.  Gold  or  White  ink,  to  use  with  the 
^KJt^t^l-^lCi^    Automatic  or  ordinary  pen,  adhesive  ink,  screw  head  files,  cross  ruled  practice 
paper,  .Japan   writing  ink.  written  or  blank  cards  (white  or  colored),  bronzes, 
bronze  inks  or  writing  pens,  any  make,  send  vour  orders  to  headquarters. 

The  Auto  Pen  &  Ink  Mfg.  Co. 

C.  A.  FADST,  tie  "Anto  Man,"  Pres. 
W.  I.  TIRUS,  V.-Pres.  and  Bus.  Man. 


73  RUSH  ST.,  CMICAQO,  ILL. 
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Precocity 


If  the  American  people  are  smarter  in  any  one  thing  than  any  other  nation,  it  is  in  the  education  of  their  children. 
They  can  scarcely  wait  until  they  are  well  out  of  the  cradle  until  they  rush  them  into  the  kindergarten.  From  there 
they  are  pushed  into  the  public  schools  as  soon  as  the  law  will  allow.  This  desire  to  have  brainy  children  has  led  to  a 
wonderful  amount  of  precociousness  on  the  part  of  young  Americans.  Precocious  is  the  right  term.  It  means  to  be 
premature;  to  be  ripe  before  the  proper  time  —  before  nature  intended.  The  result  of  precocity  is  premature  decay. 
As  a  rule,  precocity  stands  for  brilliancy  rather  than  depth,  and  cleverness  rather  than  permanence. 

In  no  one  thing,  during  the  past  decade,  have  we  been  so  insane  as  about  teaching  children  to  write  as  soon  as 
they  entered  school.  Fortunately  the  tide  is  now  in  the  opjjosite  direction.  For  years  we  have  insisted  upon  more 
and  "  more  written  work  in  the  primary  grades."  The  most  conclusive  reason  was  "to  keep  the  little  tots  busy," 
which  usually  meant  "  quiet."  Nothing  is  so  killing  to  the  child,  both  mentally  and  physically,  as  quietude  of  the 
enforced  kind.  Writing  suppresses  breathing  and  thus  reduces  heart  action.  Writing  is  a  laborious  method  of  telling 
soiiiething  or  e.xpressing  thought.  It  is  the  best  method  of  condensing  thought.  Childhood  is  the  period  nature 
intended  for  expansion  rather  than  contraction.  The  tongue  soon  lets  out  a  multitude  of  ideas,  while  the  pen  hariiperi; 
sjiontaniety.  Childhood  is  and  should  be  spontaneous.  Writing  is  too  slow.  Childhood  is  the  period  of  getting  rather 
than  of  giving  information.  There  are  many  other  avenues  of  getting  knowledge  which  far  surpass  that  of  writing. 
The  ear  and  eye  are  far  more  alert  and  active  than  the  pen,  and  more  accurate.  Oral  rather  than  written  instruction  is 
the  need  of  childhood.  The  sky,  the  field,  the  brook,  the  woodland,  the  animal  kingdom,  the  insect  world,  the  arts  of 
agriculture  and  manufacture,  each  and  all  contain  more  valuable  information  than  can  be  found  in  books.  Books 
but  tell  about  such  things.     Why  not  go  to  the  things  and  see  direct?     "  Seeing  is  believing." 

.\nd  so  it  is  in  a  few  of  our  most  progressive  schools.  Things,  not  books,  are  the  things  studied.  As  yet,  writing 
is  taught  in  most  schools  in  too  e.xacting  manner  to  children.  The  advance  educators  are  now  crying  "  less  writing 
and    large  writing  in  the  primary  grades."     Let  us,  as  specialists,  help  the  good  work  along. 

It  is  not  a  question  as  to  whether  children  can  be  taught  to  write  (draw),  but  should  they?  It  is  not  whether  they 
can  work  in  factories,  but  should  they?  Our  laws  are  emphatic  upon  that  point,  even  though  we  are  lax  about  enforc- 
ing the  same.     Children  should  not  be  taught  to  write,  much  less  xe'iui^^d  to  do  so. 

Premature  [)enmanship  means  poor  penmanship  in  the  end.  .Just  as  surely  as  child  labor  in  factories  means 
physical  wrecks  later  on  in  life.  Premature  writing  does  not  injure  the  child  to  the  same  extent  that  premature  labor 
in  factories  does,  but  it  injures  the  child's  future  penmanship.  And  that  is  what  we,  as  specialists,  are  concerned 
about.  As  teachers  of  penmanphip,  let  us  learn  to  put  forth  effort  at  the  right  time.  The  grammar  grade  is  the  place 
for  drill  in  writing  and  not  the  primary  grade.  It  may  be  you  are  not  in  a  position  to  practice  this  reform,  but  if  you 
are  conscious  of  its  need,  you  can  at  least  preach  it.  The  ideals  of  today  become  the  practices  of  tomorrow.  Do  your 
duty,  do  not  delay.  Remember,  it  takes  no  backbone  to  drift  with  the  multitude,  but  it  takes  intellect,  courage  and  will 
to  direct  the  many.  As  a  specialist,  it  is  your  duty  to  direct  the  many  in  penmanship  matters.  Are  you  dutiful  to 
your  higher  self  ? 
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Instructions,  Plate  Fifteen 


Make  direct  oval  exercise  two  large  spaces  in  liei.tilit  and  arrai 
height,  slant,  etc..  in  copies  124-25-26  and  127.  Tlie  nrnne  MmlfiKufic: 
cally,  and  do  no  work  without  thought. 


s  copy.     .Make    ilown  lines  light.     Keep  uniform  spacing, 
principalU'  for  the  drill  <jm  small  :i.     Practice  systemat- 


(^dfU^UTum-^Dvtl!^  and  QvC^m^&kAGokr^^^ 


Instructions,  Plate  Sixteen 

In  13o  make  a  very  decided    curve  in  first  part  of   dollar  sign.    Do  not    tnake  straight    line    too    long,  and  finish  carefully.    In  137 
the  exercise  should  precede  the  practi:e  on  figure  3.    Make  with  a  free,  careful,  forceful  movement. 
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Instructions,  Plate  Seventeen 

Begin  laii  two  large  spaces  high  and  gradually  work  down,  This  is  valual)le  as  it  helps  to  discipline  the  muscles  in  making 
ovals  of  all  sizes.  Finisli  with  oblique  movement.  In  making  142.  the  figure  .5,  see  that  last  stroke  is  joined  to  first  part  of  figure. 
The  figure  7  should  extend  helow  base  line  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line.  Every  figure  should  be  made  as  carefully  as  is  consistent 
with  a  free  muscular  movement. 
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All  111.-  i-xorciscs  ;nul  letti- 
practice  it  in  pjirt  l>ut  tn.iKi-  tlic 
iii<)\'eineiit  control. 


Instructions,  Plate  Ciabteen 

I  this   i)l;i(c  are   illteiKk-il    as  a   review.      The   ii.uv,Tiii-nl  s  sli.mUl     I  .e   \Mirlieil     iii-l    a-  ,L;iveM.      Ilo 
iplele  whole.     This  work    will    be    foiiiid  especially  valiial.le    to    thoe  wh,.  ~lill   have  ilillienU 
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Instructions,  Plate  nineteen 

In  this  plate  we  introduce  sentence  copies.  Great  care  should  he  exercised  in  the  practice  of  these,  and  several  pages  should  he 
written  with  one  copy.  Study  the  arrangement,  spacing,  slant,  etc..  and  do  not  make  loop  letters  too  long.  Be  careful  about  the  t 
L-rossings  and  dot  over  i.     Hold  your  writing  out  at  arm's  length  and  perhaps  you  may  discover  some  fault  not  before  noticed. 
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Suaaestions  to  Student  Subscribers  -  by  €.  C  mills 

A.  G.  J..  Loomis— Movement  good.  StinJ\'  sentence  copies  in  this  lesson  especiallw  A.  C  >!..  Konie.  Ga.— Make  down  lines  iu  coni- 
pact  ovals  close  together.  Splendid  movement.  Study  form.  Carl  W.  M..  Mass.  — Kevicw  compact  ovals.  Practice  on  the  small 
exercises  in  September  lesson.  J.  S.  J..  Montreal— 1  would  advise  3'ou  to  take  up  the  lessons  just  as  they  are  mapped  out  and  do  not 
neglect  any  of  the  work.  Send  work  regularly.  F.  O.  B.,  East  .Newport— Omit  all  nourish  in  Inisiness  writing.  Hold  yourself  down 
to  solid  practice  on  the  exercises  and  copies  in  the  order  presented.  Von  can  become  a  good  penman.  E.  L.  H..  Mannington— You 
may  use  little  more  slant  in  down  strokes.  Try  plate  4  again.  Study  details.  F.  S.  R..  Geneva  -Paper  and  pens  all  right.  More 
work  tm  fundamental  movement  exercises.  O.  C  K.,  Alden— Send  me  several  pages  compact  exercises,  September  lesson.  Make 
black  with  very  light,  fine  lines  made  close  together.  This  practice  will  give  you  facility  in  writing  shorthand.  Geo.  W.  .\..  Jr.,  Va.— 
Do  not  shade  your  capitals.  Try  to  develop  a  light  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm.  \V.  K.  H..  Tenn.— Your  foundation  e.xercises 
good.  Fine  business  hand.  Study  form  if  you  wish  to  improve.  B.  B.  M.,  Meriden— Start  any  time  and  go  through  all  the  work 
I)reviously  mapped  out.  Send  specimens  monthly.  For  twenty-five  cents  I  can  give  you  a  personal  criticism.  You  have  a  splendid 
start.  I.  D.  S..  Miles  Station  — Make  lines  in  small  letters  light.  Down  stroke  in  s  slight  compound  curve.  Study  form  of  small  r. 
K.  \V.  X.,  Oak  Kidge— Send  more  work  for  criticism.  Work  hard  and  take  up  the  copies  as  they  are  given.  \V,  S.,  Brooklyn— Kven 
though  you  are  a  bricklayer  and  your  muscles  are  hard  and  stiff,  there  is  hope  for  you  in  the  writing  Hue.  Practice  hard  and 
faithfully  and  send  work  often.  T.  J.  S.,  Steuben ville— Your  first  work  is  good.  Omit  shade  in  your  writing.  Do  not  hurry  over 
any  part  of  the  copies  or  the  instructions.  \V.  B.  M.,  Xew  Albany— You  have  the  foundation  laid  for  a  fine  style  of  writing!  Write  to 
Zaner  <i:  Bloser  concerning  length  of  time  to  complete  a  course  in  their  school.  They  have  the  best  school  of  pen-art  in  the  wi»rld 
and  ynu  would  make  no  mistake  in  selecting  such  an  instituti(m. 
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Instructions 

Having  linislie<i  all  tin-  capitals  in  >v>.t.-Mlatic  order,  we  shall  now  take  up  tile  small  letters  on  a  similar  plan.  .\.il  enoni;h 
attention  is  given  to  small  letters,  therefore,  we  ex|>ect  you  to  practice  very  hard  on  the  lirst,  second.  an<l  Ihird  principals,  in  oilier 
words,  the  straight  line,  right  and  left  curve.  Since  the  lirst  principal  or  straight  line  controls  the  slant  of  the  writing,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  devote  considerable  time  to  this  short  line,  .^lake  the  .stroke  of  uniform  slant  and  length  .ind  entirely  free  from  shad- 
ing, anil  aNo  make  it  only  one  space  in   height.    The  right    and    left  curves    liegin  on    the    base  line  ami    curve  but  very  little  to  the 

right  and  Iill.     .\ll.i   practicing  a  page  or  two  of   these  simple  strokes,  take  up  the  combinations  of  letters  /  and   ii  ami  see  that  \ 

cli-^liiii  tl\    separ.iic  I  lie  letters  by  means  of  spacing  between  about  twice  the  width  of  the  letter. 
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The  small  u  is  a  very  pretty  letter  and  requires  study  as  v 
hall  only  saj'  now  that  each  part  should  have  a  neat  short  tur 
n  these  until  you  can  combine  six  or  eight  letters  nicely  and  i 
or  practice  you  will  notice  that  we  have  n  i  and  n  n  combinatic 
1  and  ti  alike,  for  there  is  as  much  difference  between  the  two  in 


?11  as  practice,  and  while  much  could  be  said  about  this  letter  we 
at  the  top,  and  the  down  strokes  must  be  made  straight.  Practice 
lake  each  letter  complete,  not  omitting  one  turn.  In  our  next  line 
IS.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  you  do  not  make  the  letters 
leaning  as  there  is  between  the  n  and  .v  or  any  other  letter.    The  " 


should  be  made  sharp  at  the  top,  while  h  should  have  its  regular  short  turns,  both  points  are  frequently  overlooked.  Having  practiced 
some  on  the  n,  the  ni  will  not  be  so  difficult,  for  we  add  one  more  part  which  will  make  the  iii.  The  i'  should  be  one-half  space  in  width, 
ami  the  one  point  to  w  hich  I  shall  now  call  your  attention  is  to  make  a  short  right  curve  at  the  point  of  lea\-ing  the  second  upper  stroke, 
this  will  bring  the  letter  out  distinctly. 
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Very  little  needs  to  be  said  about  the  ir,  for  the  first  part  is  made  exactly  the  same  as  the  small  n  and  the  finishing  part  the  same 
as  the  r,  by  which  yon  will  understand  at  once  that  the  first  part  is  one  space  in  width  and  the  finishing  one-half  space  in  width,  then 
please  see  that  you  do  not  make  the  two  parts  the  same.  The  small  a-  is  made  improperly,  even  by  souie  teachers  of  penmanship: 
whether  it  is  a  matter  of  choice  or  not  knowing  how  will  not  be  known;  liowever,  I  will  say  that  the -v  is  made  without  lifting  the  pen. 
and  the  method  of  running  a  zigzag  line  and  crossing  down  strokes  afterward,  is  all  nonsense  when  it  conies  to  making  a  pretty  and 
exact  letter -V,  besides  it  takes  much  less  time  to  make  it  by  the  retracing  process.  Make  the  first  part  exactly  the  same  as  you  would 
in  beginning  the  small  zj,  retrace  the  down  stroke  to  the  top  and  again  retrace  to  the  base  line,  where  you  make  a  short  torn  to  the 
right.  By  following  out  this  plan  you  will  complete  each  letter  and  will  be  able  to  combine  a  number  <if  them  without  lifting  the  pen 
and  make  each  letter  better  than  you  possibly  could  tlie  other  way.  The  small  letters  o  and  a  should  always  be  nicely  closed  at  the 
top.  The  last  downward  stroke  of  a  should  not  be  a  left  curve,  but  a  straight  line.  You  should  practice  long  enough  on  eacli  letter 
to  show  some  improvement  before  you  leave  your  practicing  table. 


^^ 


Supplementary  Sentence  Practice  by  S.  III.  Blue,  dolumbus,  0t?io. 


<=>/.x.dA-om^ 


.^^.^TL 


.^u  CJ^^2^iynx^. 


Tv 


pn.l.lc 


ifroiit 


ifte 


Congband 

toiliiy  IIS  teachers  of  writing.     How  can  \vt 
r  and  easier?    Not  how  can  we  do  this 


:•  nial^e  tlie  learning  of  writinjx  easier  and  briefer,  and 
til    tiie  few  wlio  expect  to  Ijeconie  professional  penii 
1  this  with    the    many    who    do 


ureasLiiK  the  forct 
rhansjed,  the  letti- 


we  make  writing  bette 

who  expect    to  earn  their  living  by  the  excellence  of    their  penmanship.  I>ut    how  can  we    do  thi^ 

penmanship  more  tlian  other  arts,  or  who  do  not  exjject  to  earn  their  living  by  writiiig? 

Shall  we  accomplish    these  two  things,  that    of    learning  and    doing:-     Shall    we    d.i  it    sinipl 
iveness  of  onr  teaching?    Shall  we  do  it    liy  drilling  pupils  more  tlian  in  the  i>ast?    .Shall  we  rot: 

had  and  put  more  and  better  effort  in  the  learning?  Or  shall  we  change  the  style  from  tliat  which  is  sei 
that  which  is  pnrely  utilitarian  ?  Shall  we  continue  with  the  old,  or  shall  we  in  sent  such  letters  as  are  plainer 
Shall  we  endeavor  to  improve  the  writers  and  not  the  style  to  be  written?  Or  shall  we  improve  writing  by  inipro 
well  as  the  methods  of  their  production? 

The  road  seems  clear.  Improve  form  in  such  a  manner  as  to  require  less  effort  to  write  more  legibly  than  in  the  pas 
writing  easier  and  plainer,  by  evolving  forms  that  are  plainer  and  easier,  and  the  writing  of  the  word  will  l>e  more  legible 
tiring.  Improve  niovetuent  by  simplifying  the  letters  which  require  the  movement.  As  the  letters  are,  so  will  be  the  un 
The  forms  given  are  simple  in  action  and  plain  in  form,  the  two  needful  qualities  in  modern  writing. 


;id    less 
ing  the 


how  can 
len,  and 
lot    love 


eiital    to 
skillful  : 


it.  Make 
and  less 
)veiiient 


This  is  a  good  plate  to  illustrate  spacing.  Notice  that  the  spacing  between  letters  is  a  trifle  wider  than  in  the  letters, 
careful  to  keep  each  letter  distinct  irrespective  of  context.  Watch  that  yon  do  not  loop  the  last  of  i-  and  that  you  retrace  the 
See  how  freely,  how  well,  nnd  how  easily  you  can  write  these  words.  To  write  rapidly  and  well  requires  close  attention  to  detai 
until  the  habit  of  writing  well  is  formed  ■■and  then  some."     Care  is  the  secret  of  goo<l  penmanship t  talent. 


yi^ 


^A^^yi^  ^A^  ^A^  ,yL^  yi^  yt^  yt^  yi^  yi^  y^  yu  yi^  ^ 


yi^yi^ 


A. 


y 


^^  ^^  .^^  ^-<^  ^^  ^  ..^  -^  ,^  .^  ^  _^  ^^  -^  ^  ^  ^  -^  ^ 


The  r  and  s  are  two  rather  difficult  letters.  In  making  the  former,  pause  at  the  shoulder  in  order  to  execute  it  well,  as  that 
is  the  part  which  distinguishes  it  from  other  letters.  Finish  it  with  a  turn  on  the  base  line.  Do  not  make  the  shoulder  sharp  or  it 
may  resemble  a  small  e  similar  to  a  capital.  School  the  hand  to  do  the  mind's  bidding.  The  s  may  be  made  very  quickly.  The 
down  stroke  should  be  well  curved  and  closed.     It  is  immaterial  whether  it  is  finished  with  or  without  dot. 

0/0/ o/ot  0/0/0/0/0/0/0/ 


See  that  the  arm  rolls  freelj'  in  the  retraced  oval,  and  that  it  acts  in  and  out  the  sleeve  to  produce  the  straight  line.  Use  no 
finger  action,  as  these  forms  are  quite  easy  and  simple.  Begin  the  G  as  a  C  and  finish  it  with  a  straight  line  below  the  line.  The 
letter  may  be  made  with  a  loop  below  the  line  if  desired.  Write  the  word  with  an  easy,  rolling  running  motion  from  the  fore-arm. 
After  you  have  learned  to  write  it  well  and  freely,  then  try  to  do  it  rapidly,  but  well— better  than  legible. 


Jt 


c 


The  e  and  c  are  comparatively  easy,  especially  the  former.  To  make  the  e,  simplj'  use  a  rolling  movement,  curving  the  up  and 
down  strokes  quite  well.  The  word  e^e  Is  a  good  one  to  practice  as  it  gives  practice  in  finishing  the  v  and  in  looping  the  e.  Never 
make  it  like  a  small  i  without  a  dot.  The  c  is  part  of  a  circle.  The  down  stroke  is  well  curved.  Make  it  as  an  exercise  without 
raising  the  pen.    Write  the  word  success  continuously  without  raising  the  pen. 


C  6C&&&&&cccec&6:c&c^ 


Do  not  begin  on  the 
the  loop  in  the  center  sm 
name  without  pausing  or 
lence.     Prodifce  a  unitorn 


& 


1  you  have  mastered  the  diminishin 
oid  small  loops  at  the  top  and  bott< 
:  the  pen.  Endeavor  to  write  firmly, 
whether  coarse  or  fine,  it  should   he  ui 


%  oval  exercise.     Begin  and    finish  the  K  the  same  as  C    Keep 
im.    Keep  it    simple  and    therefore  plain  and    easy.    Write    the 
Firmness  insures  sureness.    Sureness    is   essential    for  excel- 
iform  in  thickness. 


<:^dFU^@S&mn«in  and  tiulM^ci^&UiuxIcr'^^ 


\ 


Jlrticic  no.  5 

Cbc   Dawnings  of  Voutbful   Qcnius   in  a 
Plouab=boy 

Oft  will  he  stoop,  inquisitive  to  trace 
The  oppnine  beauties  of  a  daisy's  face  : 
Oft  will  he  witness,  with  admiring  eyes. 
The  brook's  sweet  dimples  o'er  the  pebbles  rise. 
—John  Clare. 

Many  f>f  the  best  penmen  of  America  have 
CDHie  from  humble  homes  and  the  broad 
acres  nf  the  farm.  Something  in  the  stolid 
farm  life  seems  conducive  to  the  qualities 
that  go  to  make  the  penman  of  today.  One 
of  the  qualities  required  by  the  student  of 
M lie  writing  is  the  po-^er  to  concentrate  the 
energies  to  the  acquirement  of  some  one 
thing.  No  discouragement  should  be  al- 
lowed to  creep  in.  Usually  that  which  is 
t'lisily  acquired  is  worth  but  little,  and 
almost  invariably  the  difficult  things  to 
get  are  the  things  that  are  wtirth  most. 
The  student  must  learn  to  see  the  letter  in 
his  mind  before  it  is  made  on  paper.  This 
power  of  perception  is  not  always  developed 


as  fully  as  it  should  be.  Many  persons 
practice  and  know  when  they  make  a  good 
letter,  yet  they  do  not  know  wherein  the 
letter  differs  from  the  poorly  made  one. 
Sometimes  we  find  that  the  writer's  per- 
ception is  better  developed  than  his  power 
of  execution.  Then  again,  we  tind  excellent 
shades  and  quality  of  line  with  poor  per- 
ception of  the  correct  form.  All  persons 
should  be  able  to  write  a  i>lain,  rapid  hand 
before  attempting  the  ornamental  stj'le. 

Practice  is  needed  to  give  confidence  and 
sureness.  The  young  penman  marvels  at 
the  confidence  of  the  expert  writer  in  mak- 
ing an  intricate  combination  at  the  end  of  a 
well  written  letter.  He  should  realize  that 
the  penman  is  familiar  with  the  work  from 
longlKmrsof  practice,  and  that  the  signa- 
ture is  but  ordinary  to  the  writer. 

Improvement  is  gradual.  It  grows  stead- 
ily arid  surely.  No  one  will  be  much  sur- 
prised at  his  progress  from  day  today,  but 
from  month  to  month  the  change  should  be 
marked.  A  young  man  who,  several  j^ears 
ago.  wrote  a  wretched  style,  is  now  one  of 
the  leading  penmen  in   the   United    States. 


His  ambition  was  encouraged  by  the  kind 
advice  of  L.  M.  Thornburgh,  and  he  is  now 
an  example  of  what  a  young  man,  who  is 
not  afraid  of  work,  can  do  with  but  little 
talent  to  aid  him.  Few  penmen  play  so 
prominent  a  part  in  penmanship  matters  of 
today,  as  the  young  man  referred  to  in  the 
foregoing  sentences. 

The  student  who  can  atford  to  do  so 
should  keep  a  book  containing  speciniens 
of  the  real  work  of  the  best  writers.  It  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  get  these  specimens,  but 
a  liberal  purse  will  get  enough  material  for 
practice  and  study  for  weeks.  The  young 
penman  should  also  begin  a  library  of  pen- 
manship publications  for  reference  and 
study.  The  subject  of  penmanship  is  un- 
interesting to  the  teacher  who  has  not 
studied  it  deeply. 

At  the  present  time  the  writer  has  a  book 
that  contains  the  work  of  America's  finest 
penman.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  book 
containing  such  a  collection  is  worth  a 
great  deal,  because  many  of  the  writers  are 
reluctant  to  send  out  their  work  at  any 
price. 

As  in   most   other  things    the    man    who 
makes   tlie   most   improvement 
looks  on  all  sides  of  the  matter  a 
use  of  the  many  adjuncts  certa 
him  in  his  study  of  the  subject. 

The  capitals   given    herewith 


d  makes 
I   to  help 

the 


reat  penmen.  Courtney 
s   copies    will    be 


ised  b^ 
ind  Madarasz. 
Work  from   this 

riticised    if     sent     to    my     address 
renter.    Pa.      Stamps    for    return     postage 
should  be  enclosed. 


ALT,    MAI    IK 


IK     rilK    Ul'SINKS 


KUlTATtlK 


il-:   Alilik'K: 


IHK    KDITOk'.   K.    !■:. 


)KI),  BK\  KRLY,  NA.-^ 


I7ic;l7er    Commercial    i£6ucation 


I  Believing  that  otir  readers  will  find  far  more  profit  in  reading  the  communications  evoked 
by  Mr.  L.  L.  Williams'  trenchant  article  in  our  November  number,  than  in  anything  we  should  have 
written,  we  gladly  yield  our  space  to  the  able  men  whose  views  arc  presented  herewith.  We  shall 
welcome  expressions  of  opinion  from  advocates  of  either  side  of  this  great  question.—  Editor] 


Dr.  €bcesmati  Jl.  Iierrick 

Director    School    of  C;oiniti«rcc,    Central 
High  School,  PbiladelpbU 

To  TllK    IvIillOK'  in     lil>l.NKSS  Kl»L't  ATUK; 

I  have  read  witli  interest  tlie  papers  of 
Messrs.  G.  \V.  Hrown  aiul  L.  L.  Williams, 
appearing  in  ytuir  issue  f(ir  November,  and 
find  in  them  issties  so  sqnarely  drawn  that 
I  feel  like  asking  for  space  for  a  counter 
statement.  Stripped  of  verbiage,  both  dis 
Cussions  seem  to  me  too  complacent  an 
acceptajice  of  thinu^s  as  they  have  been  in 
our  ethicational  i>r!^anization. 

Mr.  Brown  believes  that  pupils  of  hi^h 
schools  and  academies  "are  too  younjj  to 
take  up  much  of  a  course  in  bookkeepinjjf." 
and  that  time  spent  upon  this  subject  in 
such  schools  is  "about  as  j^ood  as  time 
wasted."  Again,  he  think>^  that  if  book- 
keeping is  undertaken  in  high  schools  it 
should  be  contined  solely  to  fundamental 
principles,  and  should  not  be  niado  to  apply 
to  any  special  lines  of  business.  Finally, 
Mr.  Brown  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
bookkeeping  "carried  to  practical  results'* 
should  not  be  taught  in  high  schools,  for 
"all  the  people  permit  tlieniselves  to  be 
taxed  for  the  support  of  these  schools"  and 
"  it  is  not  just  and  right  that  all  the  people 
should  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  few." 
Does  Mr.  Brown  subscribe  to  the 
mr.  Brown  statement  that  pupilsw  hoenter 
nnswcrs  public  high  schools  and  acade- 
Bimself  mies,  are  in  general  not  as  well 

prepared  to  take  up  bookkeep- 
ing or  any  other  subject  of  study,  as  those 
who  enter  business  colleges?  To  be  consist- 
ent he  must  say  this.  Teachersof  the  subject 
will  not  accept  Mr.  Brown's  method  of  im- 
parting even  a  j;eneral  knowledge  of  book- 
keeping: to  try  to  teach  bookkeeping  with- 
out its  application  to  recording  transactions 
of  special  lines  of  business,  would  result  in 
failure— it  is  not  a  subject  for  the  abstrac- 
tions of  a  didactic  method— to  impart  the 
general  knowledge,  the  subject  must  be 
presented  concretely  in  a  set  of  given  events 
and  relations.  Finally,  Mr.  Brown  gets  at 
the  crni.Y  of  the  matter  in  the  declaration 
against  commercial  instruction  in  publir 
high  schools.  He  answers  himself  corn 
pletely  in  the  statement  that  all  the  people 
support  high  schools,  and  therefore  they  are 
to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  all  the  people. 
Mr.  Brown  I,clievcp  in  the  democracy  of  the 
public     schools.      According    to    him.  high 


schools  are  to  be  more  than  college  fitting 
schools,  or  the>'  reinahi  class  schools:  it  is 
not  surticient  to  add  tlie  manual  training 
element,  for  still  they  represent  but  part  of 
the  community.  High  schools  looking  to 
the  so-called  liberal  professions  and  for  the 
handicraft  trades  do  not.  according  to  Mr. 
Brown,  satisfy  present  deniands:  public 
schools  must  represent  the  community, and 
it  is  to  satisfy  a  hitherto  neglected  element 
in  the  complex  of  our  social  life  that  high 
schools  giving  commercial  instruction  are 
being  established. 

"  Learn  for  life  whileat  school  " 
School  Clfe  is  a  worthy  ideal  for  public 
and  Cite  high  schools.    To  learn,  but  to 

learn  for  life.  In  my  humble 
judgment  no  more  profound  nor  far-reach- 


ing educational  doctrine  has  been  enunci- 
ated in  modern  times  than  that  of  John 
Dewey,  the  school  prepares  for  life  by  being 
life  itself.  In  our  ideal  public  school  system, 
not  some  life,  but  all  life,  is  to  find  expres- 
sion. Manifestly,  in  striving  for  this  ideal, 
commercial  courses  and  commercial  schools 
shall  find  a  place. 

I  am  at  variance  first  of  all 
Six  modern  with  Mr.  Williams"  statement 
Canguages  of  fact,  and  next  with  his  in- 
terpretation of  fact.  I  know  of 
no  university  commercial  course  in  which 
students  arc  required  to  study  six  modern 
languages,  and   sixt>' other  subjects,  more 


or  less,  enumerated.  If  a  curriculum  as  th- 
scribed  exists,  Mr.  Williams  would  render 
a  service  by  naming  the  institution  provid- 
ing it  and  offering  the  curriculum  for  publi- 
cation. What  is  probably  the  fact  is  that 
students  are  given  an  election  in  the  range 
of  subjects  including  six  modern  languages 
and  the  rest.  But  this  is  a  very  difleretit 
matter,  and  the  course  should  be  judged  by 
the  subjects  which  one  student  maychoose. 
and  not  by  the  "scholastic  melange"  out 
of  which  the  choice  is  made.  Xeither  am  I 
aware  that  in  Europe  students  of  commer- 
cial scliools  study  six  modern  languages. 
I  would  not  subscribe  to  the  statement  that 
there  is  any  sense  in  such  a  policy,  even 
under  European  conditions. 

I  take  issue  with  Mr.  Williatns 
Bcdinnind  again  in  his  statement  that 
and  6nd  the  gauge  of  business  educa- 

tiiui  should    be  the  ability  of 

the  student  to  get  a  position.  If  the  gradu- 
ate of  the  higher  commercial  school  must 
heaiii  at  the  same  place  as  the  graduate  of 
the  business  college,  shall  we  say  perforce 
that  one  training  is  no  better  than  the 
other?  [  submit  that  success  is  not  in  the 
/>eg/i////«g'.  I  have  ktiown  graduates  of 
engineering  schools  to  Jtegin  as  ordinary 
apprentices,  but  they  shortened  the  term 
of  apprenticeship,  and  became  in  the  end 
superior  workmen.  Higher  commercial 
courses  can  furnish  a  similar  preparati«m 
for  apprenticeship  in  busiffess  affairs. 

"The  absurdity  of  copying 
Production  anything  commercial  from 
and  Germany  and  France  is  appar- 

£xchange      ent  when   we  realize  how  we 

are  outstripping  those  coun- 
tries in  everything  commercial."  How  after 
all  are  we  outstripping  Europe  in  commer- 
cial affairs?  Is  Mr.  Williams  aware  that 
Europe  has  the  market  of  our  neighbors 
and  natural  customers  in  South  America  ? 
The  L'nited  States  purchases  largely  of 
South  American  countries,  and  in  return 
sells  but  a  fraction  of  what  they  buy,  and 
what  we  ought  to  furnish.  The  countries 
that  Mr.  Williams  discredits  have  secured 
and  hold  from  us  what  would  be  our  most 
profitable  trade,  and  tnoreover,  these  Euro- 
pean countries  are  our  agents  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  South  American  trade  balances 
that  we  must  settle  in  money.  The  success 
that  the  United  States  has  had  is  due  to 
her  productive  power,  rather  than  to  com- 
mercial intelligence  or  organization.  This 
productive  power  has  come  from  education 
other  than  commercial,  and  there  has  l>een 
a  measure  of  success  not  because  of,  but  in 
spite  of,  proper  commercial  education. 
What  I  want  to  urge  is  that  we  must  add 
to  an  equipment  for  being  a  productive  na- 
tion, a  preparation  for  being  an  exchanging 
nation.  That  preparation  is  to  be  given  by 
tlie  schools  which  Mr.  Williams  criticises. 
Shall  we  have   industrial   and   conmiercial 


<^tfh6^i^&miuxn-'Qi}liM  and  fowiwKl>i>  &lwctiWr^^ 


prujire^s  if  we  are  satistie<l  witli  tlie  past 
;nMl  cliiiii  blindly  to  educational  traditions? 
Kdiication  in  preparation  for 
Discipline  Imsiness  pursuits  divided  into, 
and  fundamental    to  lie  given    liy 

Utility  the  coniuion  scliool,  disciplin- 

ary given  by  high  school  and 
(■  ilU'ge.  and  technical  or  professional  given 
1)\'  the  business  college,  has  all  the  fortual- 
isiu  of  an  academic  method.  Such  a  scheme 
does  not  seem  to  me  attractive  as  a  theory, 
but  if  it  were  it  would  have  to  be  dismissed 
Hs  imijracticaljle.  I  had  li(»ped  that  we 
were  beyond  the  time  when  one  institution 
'should  be  limited  to  matters  clisciplinary, 
:iiid  another  to  matters  technical.  Mr. 
Williams  admits  the  disciplinary  value  of 
tlie  traditional  high  school  and  college, 
nuist  he  not  also  udiTiit  a  similar  value  to 
commercial  iTistrnction  in  high  school  and 
college?  To  be  disciplinary  nmst  a  thing 
cea^e  to  have  any  utilit\-  to  any  human 
lieing?  Granted  for  argument's  sake,  a 
thing  that  can  be  proved  otherwise,  viz., 
that  the  industrial  history  of  England  Is 
valueless  to  the  business  man  of  the  present 
I  lecause  economic  conditions  have  changed. 
.Mr.  Williams  has  still  got  to  show  that 
there  is  tiot  disciplinary  value  in  a  study  of 
the  economic  history  of  England,  or  that 
constitutional,  church  or  some  other  form 
of  history  has  the  practical  utility  which 
he  asserts  that  industrial  history  does  not 
possess. 

I  dislike  professional  diflferences  with 
those  for  whom  I  have  personal  regard,  and 
1  am  ready  to  believe  that  I  do  not  fully 
understand  these  estimable  gentlemen,  but 
as  I  do  understand  them  I  am  compelled  to 
protest.  Cheesm.W  a.  Herpick, 

Philadelphia.  Pa., Oct.  M,  ISKIl. 


Classes  of 
eritics 


Dr.  Olilliam  n.  Scott 

Director  of  the  School  of  Commerce, 
University  of  Ulisconsin 

KiirioR  Business  EnrcAxoK: 

It  seems  almost  like  bringing  coals  to 
Newcastle,  to  contribute  a  defence  of  uni- 
versity commercial  courses  to  a  periodical 
whose  constituency  is  supposed  to  consist 
largely  of  specialists  in  the  field  of  com- 
mercial education. 

So  far,  I  have  met  only  two 
classes  of  critics  of  these 
courses.  The  one  is  the  busi- 
ness college  proprietor  whose 
educational  advantages  have  been  so  limit- 
ed as  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  ap- 
preciate the  meaning  of  a  university  course 
of  any  sort,  and  whose  conception  of  busi- 
ness includes  little,  if  anjthing,  more  than 
bookkeeping,  stenography,  typewriting 
and  office  routine.  The  other  is  a  certain 
type  of  business  man  who,  either  througli 
good  fortune  or  self-education,  has  acquired 
wealth,  and  in  consequence  has  come  to  be- 
lieve that  no  training  except  that  obtained 
iTi  business  itself,  is  necessary  for  the  pro- 
spective business  man,  or  whose  business 
experience  lias  been  on  so  small  and  limited 
a  scale  as  to  render  impossible,  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  real  problems  that  confront 
the  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  great  in- 
dustrial enterprises  which  constitute  one  of 
the  characteristic  features  of  modern  times. 
It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  discuss  the 
question  of  university  commercial  courses 
with  either  of  these  classes  of  men. 

By  no  amount  of  argument  or  explan- 
ation, could  they  be  made  to  understand 
what  the  universities  are  trying  to  do 
or  the  need  which  they  are  trying  to  meet. 


1>K.   WILLIAM   A.  ^tOTT. 

.\s  well  might  you  attempt  to  teach  Creek 
to  a  babe  in  arms,  as  to  attempt  to  make 
such  persons  as  these  understand  what  is 
meant  by  a  college  course. 

To  persons  who  are  really 
familiar  with  modern  indus- 
trial   life  and   who    are    gen- 


mental 
Discipline 
Indispen^ 
sable 


uine  specialists  in  commer- 
cial education,  two  facts  are 
already  established.  One  is,  that  a  training 
at  least  equivalent  to  that  furnished  by  the 
university  undergraduate  courses  of  the 
present  day,  is  essential  to  the  man  who  is 
going  to  succeed  in  the  responsible  posi- 
tions of  the  industrial  world  of  the  present 
and  immediate  future.  The  second  is,  that 
such  a  person  must  have  a  good  deal  of 
technical  knowledge  of  the  structure  and 
workings  of  the  present  industrial  organ- 
ism, and  must  have  acquired  a  good  deal  of 
skill  in  securing  knowledge  at  first  hand, 
and  in  interpreting  the  facts  which  come 
under  his  observation. 

These  two  propositions  established,  the 
question  simply  is  whether  it  is  possible  to 
substitute  for  some  of  the  subjects  con- 
tained in  the  old  college  and  university 
courses,  new  subjects  capable  of  givingthis 
special  knowledge  and  training  without  in 
any  respect  interfering  with  the  discipli- 
nary character  of  these  courses.  If  this  is 
not  possible,  the  only  alternative  is  a  uni- 
versity course  with  a  couple  of  years  of 
special  professional  study  added  thereto. 
Be  it  understood,  that  these  special  studies 
are  uot  those  available  in  the  business  col- 
leges of  the  present  time,  but  a  class  of 
studies  far  more  difficult,  extensive  and  en- 
lightening than  these. 

H  Question  ^"^'at"''a"y  tlie  only  persons 
Of  eompe^  really  competent  to  solve 
tency  ^"^'^  problem,  are  the  people 

connected  with  the  universi- 
ties who  at  the  same  time,  by  their  special 
studies,  have  gained  a  knowledge  of  the 
modern  business  world  and  its  needs.  By 
a  process  fif  experimentation  these  people 
have  demonstrated  that  many  of  these  new- 
subjects  of  study,  capable  of  giving  the 
technical  training  needed  by  business  men, 
possess  as  high  an  educational  value  as  do 
many  of  the  subjects  contained  in  the  old 
college  courses,  andcoiisequently  that  their 
substitution  for  some  of  these  subjects  will 
not  in  any  wise,  interfere  with  the  discipli- 
nary character  of  these  courses.  The  uni- 
versity connuercial  courses  now  in  exist- 
ence and  in  process  «^>f  formation,  are  the 
outcome  of  attempts  to  make  such  substitu- 


tions,  and  to  correlate  these  new  studies 
w  ith  such  of  the  old  ones  as  it  seems  desir- 
able to  retain,  either  on  account  of  their 
disciplinary,  practical  or  cultural  character, 
or  their  value  as  aids  and  supports  to  these 
new  studies. 

These  courses  are  doubtless 
eritieism  is  far  from  perfect,  and  criti- 
Invited  cism  of  them  should  be  and 

is  invited.  The  direction, 
however,  which  intelligent  criticism  must 
take,  will  be  along  the  line  of  the  better  cor- 
relation of  the  old  subjects  and  the  new,  of 
better  methods  of  presenting  and  develop- 
ing the  new  sulijects,  and  not  along  the  line 
of  carping  at  the  existence  of  such  courses, 
or  of  under-appreciating  their  value. 

One  of  the  recent  critics  of  these  courses 
has  given  to  the  public  press  a  very  pecu- 
liar document  which  purports  to  be  a  some- 
what detailed  statement  of  his  objections  to 
them.  He  confesses,  however,  his  lack  of 
knowledge  of  what  the  new  courses  really 
are,  and  what  they  really  mean,  and  strange 
to  say.  winds  up  his  article  by  recommend- 
ing the  universities  to  do  precisely  the 
thing  they  are  doing.  Surely  a  detailed 
criticism  of  this  paper  is  not  needed  by  the 
readers  of  this  journal. 

Very  truly  yours, 

wm.  a.  Scott. 
Madison.  Wis..  Oct.  23.  11)01. 


Itlr.  T.  O.  Crissv, 

state  Inspector  of  Business   Education, 
new  Vork 


Editor  Business  Educator: 

Your  letter  asks  me  to  give  you  an  answer 
to  the  paper  of  Mr.  Williams,  read  in  the 
discussion  of  my  paper  on  Business  Educa- 
tion, at  the  Detroit  meetingof  the  N.  E.  A. 

From  what  I  rememberof  Mr. 
Points  of  Williams"  paper  as  read,  and 
Agreement  also  from  a  reading  of  the  re- 
port which  you  have  sent  me, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  does  not  require 
any  answer  from  me.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  author  agrees  with  the  more  important 
propositions  of  my  paper.  He  endorses  my 
broad  definition  of  business  education.    He 


.^ 


XK.   I.  O.  CKIS8Y. 

also  ajjrees*  practically  with  my  views  in 
regard  to  the  American  business  college, 
when  he  says: 

"  The  ideal  thing,  in  my  judgment,  for 
every  young  man  wlio  contemplates  a  busi- 
ness career  is  to  supplement  a  thorough 
rudimentary  education  with  a  good  high 
school  course,  and,  if  possible,  a  college 
course,  and  after  that  secure  such  knowl- 
edge of  business  customs  and  office  routine 
:is  is  provided  by  t!ie  leading  business 
colleges  of  the  period," 


<^^fU^jRbniTUirv-CCvtbt  an4  ^uiHnci^&Uicakr'^^l^ 


This  is,  in  effect,  what  I  have 
Herod  Out=  been  saying  ever  since  I  went 
Heroded  into    the    work.     I    have    said 

it  in  papers  and  addresses, 
:iiid  r  have  said  it  in  the  Business  syllabus 
published  first  in  1S9K.  Indeed,  Mr.  Williams 
has  put  it  a  little  stronger  than  I  did;  for 
he  would,  if  possible,  have  the  finishing 
year  in  the  business  school  preceded  by  a 
college  course,  whereas  the  plan  set  forth 
in  the  syllabus  was  to  send  the  student  to 
the  business  school  on  completion  of  tlie 
high  school  course.  It  was  a  great  satisfac- 
tion to  me  to  know  that  my  views  were 
sustained  to  this  extent  by  a  man  of  such 
acute  obser\  alion  and  large  e.xperience  as 
Mr.  Williams.  If  this  preliminary  training 
were  actually  required  by  the  business 
school,  1  wouhl  uladly  accept  his  ideal. 

lint  it  is  just  lu-re  that  the 
Cb«  Poin*  old  line  business  colleges  fall 
Of  Divera  short  of  being  scientitic-educa- 
encc  tioual    institutions.     They    do 

not  require  of  students  that 
degree  of  funilaniental  general  education 
which  carries  with  it  the  culture  and  men- 
tal discipline  without  which  it  is  ini 
possible  to  turn  out  cdncnted  men  and 
women;  and  this  is  why  mere  ability  b. 
■secure  employineut  is  not  the  proper  gauge 
of  a  business  education. 


th 


views  as  a  relic  of  the  ancient  and  defunct 
apprenticeship  system  which  perhaps  c<nild 
not  be  expected  to  die  out  in  a  single  cen- 
tury, and  I  am  distinctly  on  the  other  and 
modern  side  of  the  question.  I  believe  in 
higher  education  for  the  lousiness  man  just 
as  I  believe  in  higher  education  for  the  man 
in  any  other  vocation  requiring  brains  for 
its  success. 

Reciting  in  his  paper  the  subjects  enum- 
erated in  the  commercial  course  of  a  partic- 
ular university,  Mr.  Williams  says:  "Some 
of  this  scholastic  melange  would  be  useful 
to  somebody,  some  of  it  would  be  useful 
to  e\erybod>',  all  of  it  would  be  useful  to 
nobody."  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  chaste, 
epigrammatic  styleof  thischaracterization, 
I  cannot  but  wish  that  I  were  master  of 
every  one  of  the  subjects  mentioned  ;  audi 
iilso  sincerely  regret  that  the  author  did 
Uitt  enlighten  us  as  to  which  particular 
subjects  in  the  course  '*  would  be  useful  to 
nobody." 


eemmercial 
education 
as  Helated 
to  tb< 
.t^oiisular 
Service 


The  selection  of  the  con 


Cu>0  there   are  two  distinct   classes 

Classes  0«     ol  students  and  that  these  nat- 
Students        orally  developinto  twodistinct  • 

classes  of  business  men.  Those 
of  one  class,  because  of  stress  of  circum- 
stances, usually  begin  practical  life  in  their 
■teens.  Tliey  camiot,  or  think  they  caimot, 
afford  to  wait.  Therefore  they  miss  their 
chance  the  only  chance  they  will  ever 
have  -  of  systenuitic  education  ;  and.  miless 
they  are  specially  fortunate,  the>  will  never 
get  beyon<l  subordinate  places. 

The  young  man  who  gets  a 
mental  broader    and     deeper     general 

ntbletics  education  is  enabled,  not  so 
much  by  the  mere  information 
he  has  gained  as  by  the  mind  training  he 
has  received,  to  specialize  quickly  and 
effectively.  His  mentality  is  stronger,  his 
imagination  is  vivid,  he  is  more  resourceful 
and  is  thus  able  to  see  and  grasp  opportuni- 
ties that  one  without  systematic  training 
would  miss  entirely.  Let  him  do  without 
this  training  who  must;  but  let  ns  not  en- 
courage any  to  do  without  it.  if  it  be  within 
his  reach. 

Coming  to  the  matter  of 
Ifiaber  higher  business  education,  Mr. 

Business  Williams  has  simply  taken 
Education  one  side  of  a  great  question 
which  will  probably  require 
years  of  experimentation  and  experience 
for  its  complete  settlement.  Even  in  Ger- 
many, which  has  for  many  years  been  fully 
committed  to  commercial  schools,  we  find 
in  the  1897  report  of  the  Hamburg  Chamber 
of  Commerce  the  following  sharp  dissent: 
"The  science  of  business  is  a  science  that 
must  be  learned  b>'  practical  experience. 
»  »  »  A  young  man  trained  in  a  school  of 
commerce  will  enter  on  practical  life  with 
his  head  full  of  all  manner  of  preconcep- 
tions. But  in  spite  of  all  his  theoretical 
knowledge,  he  will  have  to  begin  from  the 
beginning  when  he  enters  practical  life."* 

Now  this  is  practically  just  what  my 
esteemed  friend  has  said  in  his  paper.  It 
does  not,  by  any  means,  represent  the  sen- 
timent of  the  great  majority  of  the  CJermau 
people,  cither  business  men  or  educators, 
and  yet  there  is  probably  no  country  in 
which  the  same  opinions  nre  not  held  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.     Hut    I    reward  these 


ervice  course  as  a  special 
lark  for  criticism  seems 
1  me  to  be  particularly 
nfortunate  for  Mr.  Wil- 
aiiis'  argument.  No  more 
sefiil  work  has  been  done 
b>  the  Higher  School  of  Commerce  in  Ant- 
werp than  its  preparation  of  men  for  con- 
sulships. The  Belgian  government  has  not 
hesit:ited  to  select  these  men  for  its  ser- 
vice; aiul  it  is  high  time  that,  in  this 
country,  with  its  fast  growing  commercial 
interests  abroad,  consuls  should  be  chosen 
for  other  qualificationsthan  mere  "  political 
pull."  In  this  connection  it  is  highly  grati- 
fying that  our  present  chief  executive  has 
already  given  ample  assurance  that  here- 
after, in  the  appointment  of  Cnited  States 
officials,  ability  and  merit,  and  not  party 
service,  will  be  the  Hrst  consideration. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  but  one 
encourage-  serious  criticism  to  make  on 
ment  the     paper     of     my    respected 

merited  friend,  and    that  criticism   re- 

fers to  the  apparentl>'  intoler- 
ant and  certainly  discouraging  attitude 
assumed  toward  the  pioneers  in  tliis 
country  of  higher  business  education.  I 
have  said  that  the  question  can  be  solved 
satisfactorilj'  only  by  experiment  and  ex- 
perience; and  hence  it  seems  to  me  that 
those  who  are  willing  and  able  to  take  the 
chances  of  the  early  experimenting  ought 
to  be  encouraged  ratiier  than  decried. 
Albany,  Oct.  19, 1901.  I.  < ).  Ck'lssY. 

Quoted  by  M.  E.  Sadler,  Director  of  Special 
Inquiries  and  Keports  to  the  London  education 
department. 


principles  and  general    processes  of  single 
and  <loubIe  entry  I kkeeping,"  etc. 

I  am  somewhat  surprised  that 
What  ean  one  who  is  .so  familiar  with  the 
Be  more  subject  of  bookkeeping,  ami 
Ualuable?     who   advocates  business  edn 

cation  so  strongly,  should  take 
this  position.  It  is  true  that  the  education 
provided  in  the  public  schools  should  be 
iCfiierttl  and  of  such  a  character  as  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  the  greatest  number.  It 
should  be  genvralU-  useful,  What  liranch 
in  the  ordinary  liigli  school  curriculum  im- 
parts information  of  more  general  ntilit\-  ti» 
the  average  young  man  or  woman  than  the 
subject  of  bookkeeping?  What  boy  or  girl 
can  get  along  well  in  life  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  business  forms  an<l  papers  and  their 
uses?  Surely  the  work  of  our  public  schools 
is  in  vain  if  it  does  not  teach  our  young 
people  how  to  write  a  receipt,  a  bill,  a  note, 
a  check  or  a  draft  with  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  the  parties  thereto  and  the  obliga- 
tions involved.  What  sort  of  education  can 
lie  more  valuable  to  the  great  nuijority  of 
young  people  than  to  know  how  to  keep  the 
stub  of  a  check  book  or  make  a  deposit?  In 
what  position  in  life  can  a  man  or  woman 
be,  who  will  not  be  more  intelligent  and 
better  iiualiHed  to  live  a  useful,  industrious 
and  worthy  life,  if  he  has  a  knowledge  of 
the  purposes  and  uses  of  accounts,  and  un- 
derstands the  exchange  and  relations  of 
values  as  illustrated  in  everyday  transac- 
tions, and  the  Hnal  statements  of  facts  as 
exhibited  in  an  ordinary  set  of  books  ? 

In  this  commercial  and  industrial  age  I 
can  hardly  conceive  of  a  calling,  trade  or 
business,  in  which  a  knowledge  of  the  sub- 


Bookkceping    in    f^igb     Schools 
and  Jlcadcmics 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  PEN,M.\N-.\Rrisi- 
.\NI)  HrsiNESS  Educwtiik  the  above  liea<i 
ing  has  been  given  to  a  letter  frtim  our 
friend.  C.  W.  Brown,  in  which  he  seems  to 
think  that  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  is 
not  a  part  of  a  genera/  education,  but  of  a 
special  education,  and  therefore,  it  should 
not  be  included  in  the  course  of  study  in 
high  schools  and  academies.  He  thinks 
that  it  is  "  about  as  good  as  time  wasted  to 
undertake  the  subject  at  all  in  such 
schools."  Nevertheless  he  seems  to  be  open 
to  conviction,  f.ir  he  says  that  "  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  a  certain  cimount  of  bookkeep- 
ing is  really  a  part  of  a  general  education 
,::**•#  whatever  is  done  in  bookkeeping 
should  be  of  an  entirely  general  character. 
and    shoulil    cmlv   cover    the    fundamental 


I>K.  H.  M.  ROWE. 


ject  of  bookkeeping  in  its<iiflerent  branches 
would  not  be  of  great  practical  benefit,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  educational  benefits. 
Therefore,  I  think  that,  as  a  branch  of  learn 
ing,  it  can  be  safely  classed  as  general. 

Uo  I  understand  that  the  only 
Usefulness  purpose  of  the  business  college 
In  Eife  of  today  is  to  prepare  students 

to  become  specialists,  and  that 
the  commercial  branches  have  no  value 
outside  of  fitting  young  men  and  women  to 
become  bookkeepers,  ofilice  clerks,  etc.  ?  If 
such  is  the  case  then  indeed  are  tlie  popular 
claims  for  commercial  education  false  and 
unfounded.  I  have  too  high  an  opinion  of 
commercial  education,  as  exemplified  in 
our  best  business  colleges,  to  accept  an.\ 
such  conclusion.  If  we  have  made  one 
cln-m  stronger  than  another  for  business 
colleges,  it   is   that   they  train    young  men 


^dTU^urum-^iti!^  and  @ul)in^^dfii6al(rr'%^ 


anci  "^voinen   for   iisefiijiicss   in   7i/e, "what- 
ever tlieir  calling  or  vocation  may  be. 

Why  cannot  bookkeeping,  coiiiiiiercial 
law,  commercial  arithmetic,  commercial 
geugraph>-,  penmanship  and  correspond- 
ence be  taught  as  well  and  as  efficiently 
and  as  practically  in  a  high  school  as  in 
any  other  school.  In  what  way  can  instruc- 
tion in  these  branches,  covering  two,  three, 
or  four  years  in  connection  with  other 
branches,  be  inferior  to  the  same  instruc- 
tion in  the  commercial  branches  condensed 
into  si.x  months  or  one  >-ear? 

I  admit  that  many  teachers  in  high 
schools, wht)  teach  the  commercial  branches, 
are  not  well  equipped  to  do  so  This  is  a 
fault  of  school  administration  and  not  of 
the  course  of  instruction. 

I  am  a  warm  advocate  of  coni- 
H  Step  mercial  education  everywhere. 

Further  in    high    schools,    academies, 

business  colleges  and  commer- 
cial schools.  I  go  a  step  further  and  advo 
cate  the  introduction  of  elementary  book- 
keeping into  the  higlier  grades  of  the  gram- 
mar schools.  We  are  t<jld  that  eighty  per 
cent,  of  the  young  people  of  the  country'  go 
no  further  than  the  grammar  school.  Give 
this  eighty  per  cent,  a  practical  knowledge 
of  business  papers  and  simple  accounts,  be- 
cause the  commerce  and  industry  of  our 
country  is  so  closely  interwoven  into  the 
lives  of  this  eighty  per  cent,  that  they  will 
everyone  find  a  practical  use  of  this  sort  of 


raining. 
Baltimo 


f.  .Mil. 


H.  M.  K<i\VK. 
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[Owing  to  liiniteti  space,  we  are  com 
pelled  to  omit  tlie  interesting  summarie: 
prepared  for  this  review. — Euituk.  | 
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William      (lill.erl      liwin.        Kiifjii 
Magazine.      Oc-tolier,  I'.iill. 
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il|„.iiing  the  Kielies  of  (lie  Ainlcs.  C. 
(.."■kliiul.      World's  Work.     Orlulier,    I'.iul. 

(;REAT    ItRlTAIN 

iTeograpliical  Conditions  Affecting  Brit- 
isli  J'rade.  (ieurge  (i.  Cliisliolm.  Tlie 
Geographical   .lournal.      October,  I'.IOl. 

CALIFORi'JIA 

The  20th  Cenlciry  West.  William  K. 
Linythe.  Lam!  of  Sunshine.  Augiist- 
Sej)teujber,  I'.lOl. 

SUOAK 

Sugar  Beet  Growing  in  the  United  States. 
Irrigation  Age.     October,  lUUl.     Editorial. 

THK    WEATHER    BUREAU 

Willis  L.  Moore,  L.  L.  D.,  Chief  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau.  National  Geographical 
Magazine.     October,  1901. 

THE     PHILADELPHIA     COMMERCIAL 
MUSEUM 
Richard      A.      Foley.       World's      Work. 
October,    lUOl. 

SIBERIA 

The  Colonization  of  Siberia.  R.  E.  I,. 
Long.     Forum.     October,  lyol. 

COPPER 

The  Copper  Mines  of  Ashio,  .Japan. 
Edwin  G.  Adams,  .Jr.  Engineering  Maga- 
zine.     (Jetober,  1901. 

THK     WEATHER   BUREAU 
An  address  presented  at   the   Convention 
of  Weather  Bureau  officials  at  Milwaukee, 
Augu.st  •27--.'y,  1901. 


Shall  Ule  Ceacb  Cocal  6eo9= 
rapby  ? 

W.  J.  A.MOS.PEIKCE  .SCHOOL,  PH  1  L-\I)EH"H1A. 

In  the  September  number  of  the  Pen- 
man's Art  Jovrnal,  the  editor  took  occa- 
sion to  discuss  the  importance  of  teaching 
local  geography. 

Personally,  1  am  certain  the  subject  is  a 
timely  one  :  especially  for  young  people 
who  are  preparing  tliemselves  for  the  im- 
mediate duties  of  commercial  life.  It  has 
seemed  to  me,  for  a  got)d  many'vears,  that 
very  much  of  our  geography  teaching  has 
been  based  on  facts  remotely  related  to  our 
immediate  surroundings,  thai  too  much 
time  has  been  spent  in  studying  foreign, 
ratlier  than  local  conditions. 

MOST    PUPILS   EMPLOYEU    NEAR    HOME. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  gives 
this  matter  any  thought,  that  the  stage  of 
activity  for  most  of  our  young  people  will 
necessarily  be  limited  to  their  own  localities, 
and  that  conseipiently  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  local  methods,  wares,  routes  of 
transportation,  etc.,  should  at  least  be  firmly 
fixed  in  the  pupil's  mind,  before  he  leaves 
the  training  school.  For  years  1  have  felt 
that  no  young  ujan  should  be  sent  out  of  a 
commercial  school,  especially  if  such  school 
be  situated  in  a  large  city,  without  being 
well  informed  with  regard  to  the  prcuui- 
nent  streets,  business  firms,  routes  of  trans- 
jiortation,  leading  imports  and  exports,  and 
prominent  foreign  markets  for  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  such  goods  :  in  fact,  a  complete 
knowledge  of  local  aftairs  so  far  as  one  can 
and  ought  to  secure  it  in  a  modern  business 
school. 

NAMES   AND    POSITION    OF    STREETS 

When  a  young  man  takes  a  position  it  is 
rreipiently  necessary  for  him  to  travel  over 
the  city  riir  his  linn.  If  he  is  familiar  with 
the  position  of  the  streets  an<l  locations  of 
leading  firms,  time  is  saved.  If  he  must 
spend  hours  seeking  information,  his  em- 
ployers are,  in  just  this  feature  paying  for 
what  the  voung  man  should  have  learned  in 

SCIUM.I. 

ROUTES    OF  TRANSPORTATION 

A  clerk  is  called  upon  to  choose  a  route 
of  transportafi(m  for  the  shipping  of  an  in- 
voice of  goods.  It  ought  to  be  clear  to  any 
one  that  the  clerk  who  is  familiar  w:th  all 
the  prominent  routes  leailing  from  his  city, 
and  can  tell  at  a  glance  which  are  the  most 
direct  and  cheapest  routes,  is  of  more  value 
to  his  employer  than  is  a  young  man  who 
hardly  knows  that  a  railway  or  steamboat 
line  reaches  the  city. 

LOCAL     INDCSTRIES 

Every  city  has  some  leading  industry. 
Practically  all  other  businesses  owe  their 
prosperity  or  failure  to  the  leading  business 
in  a  community.  No  two  cities  are  alike  in 
this  respect,  and,  tor  this  reason,  no  stand- 
ard can  be  given.  Enough  to  say  that 
|)upils  should  not  only  know  where  these 
places  of  business  are,  but  sliould  also  be 
taken  through  them,  on  tours  of  inspection  ; 
and,  if  possible,  specimens  of  the  goods 
should  be  secured  while  they  are  in  process 
of  manufacture.  If  your  town  contains  a 
factory,  take  your  pupils  through  it,  and, 
above  all,  study  the  methods  of  packing, 
routes  of  transportation,  and  leading  mar- 
kefs  for  the  sale  of  the  product. 

AS    IT     IS    DONE    IN    PEIRCE    SCHOOL 

Below  is  appended  a  synopsis  of  the  work 
done  in  Peirce  Scliool  along  this  line.     The 


outline  is  so  arranged  that  pupils  may  add 
uiany  items  of  interest  as  they  advance. 
We  frei|uently  place  unimportant  items  in 
our  outlines  in  order  to  stir  the  pupil  to 
choose  the  important  parts.  We  pay  a  good 
deal  of  attention  to  juaking  personal  visits 
to  points  of  interest.  Pnpils  are  required 
to  take  notebooks  and  secure  notes  for  ref- 
erences, and  we  also  make  it  a  point  to  ob- 
tain specimens,  although  our  Commercial 
Museum  makes  this  feature  of  the  work 
hariUy   necessary. 

PHILADELPHIA 


.vigation  on  Delaware  River. 

■minal  of  eight  railways. 

tlet  for  iron  and  coal  interests  ( 


LoC-\TION 

!,  Head  of 
!j  Eastern 
!3     Natural 

Pennsylvania. 
U    Proximity  to  foreign  markets. 

POPt'L.KTION: 
!,      1,29:;,697  (19001. 
^2    Condition  of  people. 

3,     Generally  favoraljle. 

82    Energetic  and  slirewd. 

Trade  Conditions: 

!i     Most  favorable. 
1-2    Center  of  wholesale  trade. 
I3     Excellent  transportation  faculties. 
Li-:ading   Industries  : 

!i     Manufacture  of  Carpet. 

U    Manufacture  of  Silk  Goods. 

fa    Manufacture  of  Locomotives. 

U     Manufacture  of  Warships. 

Ss    Manufacture  of  Machinery. 

ie     Manufacture  of  Street  Railway  Supplies. 

\^     Refining  of  Sugar. 

Is    Refining  of  Petroleum. 

ig    Manufacture  of  Woolens, 

Estimated  capital  invested  $8011,000.000  ( IIIOO). 
Commerce  : 


2i 
3| 
3j 

3.1 
85 

Exports. 

Iron  and  steel  products. 

Kerosene. 

Locomotives. 

Coal. 

Wheat. 

Corn. 

Estimated  total  il900l,  $78,41 

lMI>ORTs: 

3i 
3, 
83 

Cotton. 

Cortee 

Hides. 

3, 
3, 

Sugar. 

Dress  goods. 

Raw  and  manufactured  sill 

Fruits  and  nuts. 

Estimated  total  1900,  $.51  ..Slit; 

\e    Transportation: 

2,  Pennsylvania  R,  R. 

2,  Ballimore&Ohio. 

23  Philadelphia  *.-  Reading. 

24  Central  K.  R.  of  N   .1. 

2j    Phila.,  Wilmington  &  Balto. 

2b     Delaware  Hiver. 

1^     Delaware  &  Chesapeake  Canal. 

28    .Atlantic  Ocean. 

2,    Good  country  roads. 

trolley  systems. 


2o    V 
I7    Ban 


iNG  Facilities  : 

2|     Excellent. 

22  Prominent  institutions. 
3|     National. 

4|  Fourth  Street. 

4,  First. 

4,  Philadelphia. 

4,  Central. 

4,  Franklin. 

46  Girard. 

4?  Bank  of  North  .\inerica. 
82     Private 

4,  Girard  Trust  Co. 

42  Provident  Life  &  Trust. 

43  I'ennsvlvania  Co. 
t,  Fidolitv  Trust  Co. 

4,    Land,  Title  &  Trust  Co. 
48    City  Trust  Co. 

,8    Commercial  Langcaoes: 

2i  English. 

'^2  German. 

23  Italian. 

24  French. 

25  Spanish. 

;  OF  Weights.  Measures 


I9    Unit 

2,  Weight 
22  Measur 
2,     Value: 


:  The  pound  of  16  oz. 
':  The  vard  of  8  feet. 
The  gold  dollar  of  100. 
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Che  Study  of  Statistics  as  a  Part 
of  Commercial  Education 


BV  FREDERICK  R.  CI.OW,  PH.  I).,  AUTHOR  I  >1' 

"  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 

COJIJIERCE." 

Statistics  are  the  most  condensed  form  in 
which  information  can  be  expressed  or  re- 
corded. Therefore  every  line  of  activity, 
commercial  or  otherwise,  in  which  it  is 
necessary  to  use  a  multitude  of  data,  whether 
they  be  gathered  from  the  past  to  guide  us 
in  the  present  or  collected  to  show  the 
trend  of  development  now  going  on,  has  its 
body  of  statistics  which  should  be  studied 
attentively  by  all  who  wish  to  succeed  in  the 
direction  of  large  enterprises. 

But  to  read  statistical  matter  understand- 
ingly  rp<[uires  experience  in  work  of  that 
kind.  Only  a  few  of  the  figures  can  be  car- 
ried in  the  memory,  even  for  a  short  time. 
Therefore  the  reading  of  statistics  requires 
at  least  two  mental  processes  :  First,  the 
comparison  of  the  items  with  one  another 
to  detect  similarities  and  differences  ;  second, 
the  generalization  of  these  similarities  or 
differences  into  conclusions  that  can  be  re- 
membered and  expressed  in  words  instead 
of  figures.  For  instance,  I  lately  gave  my 
class  in  political  economy  the  following 
table,  and  asked  them  to  express  the  sub- 
stance of  it  in  words: 

PRODUCTION     OF    PIG-IROX 

From  the  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Fi- 
nance for  August,  1900,  p.  242,  Published 
bv  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Years. 

United  States. 
Tons 

(ireat   Britain. 

Tnns 

ISTli 

I,8()8,9IJ1 

0,5.55,997 

l.'^77 

2,0l)(i,594 

0,008,604 

1878 

2,301,215 

0,381,051 

1879 

2,741,353 

5.995,337 

1.S80 

3,835,191 

7,749,2.-!3 

18.S1 

4,144,254 

8,144,449 

1882 

4,023,323 

8,580,11811 

1883 

4,-595,510 

8,529,300 

1884 

4,097,868 

7,311,727 

1885 

4,044,520 

7,415,409 

1886 

5,083,329 

7,009,754 

1887 

0,417,148 

7,659.51,-s 

1888 

0,489,738 

7,998,909 

]88it 

7,603,042 

8, .322, 824 

1890 

9,202,703 

7,904,214 

1891 

8,279,870 

7,400,004 

1892 

9,157,000 

0,709,255 

1893 

7,124,502 

0,970,990 

1894 

0,057,388 

7,427,342 

1895 

9,440,308 

7,703,459 

I89r> 

8,023,127 

8,059,081 

1897 

9,052,680 

8,796,405 

1898 

11,773,934 

8,609,719 

1899 

14,020,703 

9,305,3r9 

The  following  shows  what  could  be  ex- 
tracted from  these  three  columns  of  bare 
figures,  and  the  reader  is  asked  to  notice 
that  there  are  several  facts  which  a  person 
at  all  interested  in  the  subject  would  be 
likely  to  remember  : 

The  enormous  growth  of  the  United  States  in 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  for  the  past  quarter- 
centurv  is  indicated  bv  the  figures  for  the  pro- 
duction of  pig-iron.  From  187i  to  1899  the  num- 
ber of  tons  produced   annually   increased   over 


seven-fold.  This  increase  came  not  steadily  but 
by  jumps  occurring  during  the  closing  years  of  a 
decade.  In  1880  the  production  was  over  twice 
that  of  1876,  but  only  a  trifle  behind  that  of  1885. 
.^gain  the  production  of  1890  was  over  twice  that 
of  1885,  and  but  a  trifle  less  than  that  of  1895.  The 
next  iump  forward  came  in  1898  and  1899. 

The  production  in  (ireat  Britain  daring  the 
same  period  hHS  shown  very  little  growth,  but 
great  steadiness.  That  of  the  smallest  year,  1879, 
was  sixty-four  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  largest 
year,  1899.  The  I'nited  States  surpassed  Great 
Britain  for  the  first  time  in  1890  and  has  kept 
ahead  ever  since,  except  in  the  single  year  1894. 
In  1899.  the  largest  year  for  both  countries,  the 
production  in  Great  Britain  was  sixty-eight  per 
cent,  of  that  of  the  United  States. 

THK    ART    OF    roMI'ILING    STATI.STICS 

To  compile  statistics  is  an  art  in  itself. 
Perhaps  the  first  lesson  to  learn  in  it  is  to 
realize  that  there  is  more  than  one  way  to 
coiii)iile  a  table.  The  making  of  a  few 
tables  by  a  class,  when  each  individual  is 
left  free  to  choose  whatever  form  he 
pleases,  will  quickly  show  this.  The  com- 
piler needs  to  know  the  different  modes 
of  arrangement,  even  if  the  statistics  are 
designed  solely  for  his  own  use  as  when  they 
pertain  to  his  private  business ;  he  must 
know  how  to  make  the  figures  talk  :  still 
more  is  this  true  if  the  figures  are  to  give 
information  to  others.  The  various  forms 
of  graphic  statistics  require  attention  by 
themselves  ;  they  represent  relative  propor- 
tions in  a  way  that  appeals  to  the  eye. 
Before  an  audience,  statistics  are  most  tell- 
ing when  in  the  form  of  coordinate  dia- 
grams, parallelograms  of  various  lengths, 
squares  of  various  areas,  circles,  cubes,  or 
emblematic  solids,  as  shown  by  the  adjoin- 
ing illustrations. 

Concluded  on  Page  19. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM.    1766. 
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.    G.    Grrenf,.    Mri.rose,    Mass. 

Sct^ool 

In  September,  l.syS,  tlie  Melrose  High 
School  held  its  first  session  in  its  new 
building.  This  event  was  accompanied  by 
the  introduction  throughout  the  school  of  a 
free  elective  system  in  choice  of  studies 
and  the  opening  of  a  Commercial  Depart- 
ment. Three  years  have  passed.  The  de- 
signs enter-^d  upon  in  the  beginning  have 
been  satisfactorily  realized. 

The  school  authorities  did  not  have  any 
romantic  notions  about  the  functions  of  a 
commercial  department  in  a  high  school. 
The  local  demand  was  for  a  practical  course 
in  the  usual  business  subjects  such  as  would 
give  the  boys  and  girls  an  introduction  to 
the  duties  they  would  have  to  perform  upon 
going  to  work  after  their  graduation.  There 
was  no  thought  of  differentiating  the  com- 
mercial work  from  the  other  work  of  the 
school.  Other  departments  were  held  to 
be  educational,  to  give  mental  discipline, 
to  impart  culture,  to  increase  the  sum  of  a 
student's  powers :  these  results  must  also 
lie  reache<l  in  the  new  departmenl.  Science 
had  its  laboratories  with  abundance  of  ex- 
perimental material  ;  literature  had  the 
iiL'St  books  for  class  use,  and  a  line  library 
for  reference.  It  was  intended  that  the 
commercial  department  should  have  an 
e((uipment  e(|ually  suited  to  its  needs,  and 
in  i|uautities  sufficient  for  the  best  work. 

There  was  to  be  no  distinct  class  of  com- 
mercial students.  It  was  made  impossible 
lor  a  pupil  to  lind  in  his  own  year  enough 
elei'tives  belonging  to  one  department  of 
llie  school  to  make  the  required  program  of 
sixteen  hours  of  prepared  work.  This  plan 
has  done  much  to  insure  close  relations 
between  the  various  parts  of  the  s<hiiol. 

t'lRST    rtmllsE    ilK   STI'UY 

In  the  entire  list  of  high  school  subjects, 
no  studies  were  required  except  English, 
Music,  Algebra  and  Drawing  in  the  first 
year,  and  English  and  Music  in  the  three 
remaining  years.  The  following  table 
shows  the  distribution  of  commercial  sub- 
jects as  first  arranged.  The  three  terms  of 
the  school  year  in  this  school  are  respect- 
ively fifteen,  thirteen,  and  twelve  weeks  in 
length. 

First  Ye.\k  HorRs 

Penmanship,  one  liour  a  week 40 

Total,  one  hour  a  week,  or  1-16  of  a 

required  program - 40 

Second  Year 

Penmanship,  one  hour  a  week 40 

Commercial     .Arithmetic,      three 

hours  a  week  for  two  terras 84 

Correspondence,     three      hours     a 

week  for  one  term 36 

Total,  four  hours  a  week,  or  '4  of  a 

required  program.  -  -   - 160 

Third  Ye.4R 

Bookkeeping,  five  hours  a  week. ..    200 
Phonography,  four  hours  a  week  ..     160 

Total,  nine  hours  a  week,  or  9-16  of 

a  required  program 360 

Fourth  Year     ' 

Bookkeeping,  five  hours  a  week 200 

Phono<jraphy,  four  hours  a  week  160 

Typewriting,  four  hours  a  week  160 

Commercial  Law,  two  houi-s  a  week  80 

Total,  fifteen  hours  a  week,  or  16-16 

of  a  required  program 600 

Total  hours  for  four  years 1,160 


Among  others,  the  following  regulations 
appear  in. the  Course  of  Study  : 

"A  pupil  expecting  to  receive  a  diploma 
is  reciuired  to  lake  studies  representing 
sixteen  periods  of  prepared  recitations  each 
week.  One  who  does  not  take  the  reciuired 
amount  of  work  is  regarded  a  partial  student 
and  is  not  entitled  to  a  diploma." 

"  Pupils  may  select  from  the  electives  of 
their  own  years  and  from  those  of  the  year 
or  years  preceding." 

Sixteen  hours  a  week  is  640  hours  a  year 
or  2,.")00  hours  of  recitation  for  a  course  of 
four  years  leading  up  to  a  diploma.  Since 
the  commercial  studies  represent  1,160 
hours,  no  course  in  the  high  school  could  be 
more  than  4.>  .5-16%    commercial. 

.\t  the  opening  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ment many  pupils  in  the  upper  classes  took 
advantage  of  the  second  rule  quoted,  taking 
simultaneously  about  all  the  subjects  ottered, 
and  this  plan  is  still  followed  by  many 
pupils:  that  is  to  say,  they  ilevote  them- 
selves to  general  subjects  until  the  third  or 
fourth  vear  and  then  take  everv  commercial 


;ker\f., 
ctor.  Melrose,  Mass., 
Higli  School. 

subject  available.  This  tends  to  maintain  a 
tone  of  maturity  in  the  work  of  this  de- 
partment. 

The  progressive  increase  in  hours  of  com- 
mercial work  from  year  to  year  should  be 
noted.  It  represents  an  idea  as  to  the  fit- 
ness of  pupils  of  high  school  age  to  take 
commercial  subjects.  It  also  stands  for  the 
theory  that  general  education  should  pre- 
cede special,  and  in  a  public  school  should 
constitute  a  constant,  though  decreasing, 
part  of  all  work. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
general  subjects  of  each  year  were  so  placed 
as  to  make  a  broad  and  symmetrical  com- 
mercial course  possible :  in  fact,  to  make 
anything  like  a  one-sided  choice  impossible. 

A    NEW    COURSE    OF    STUDY    EVOLVED 

The  Course  of  Study  remained  in  this 
for.u  but  one  year.  Several  changes  were 
found  to  be  necessary.  In  September, 
1899,  Typewriting  was  put  into  the  third 
year  also,  increasing   the   total    number   of 


commercial  hours  to  1,.320,  or  519-16% 
of  a  complete  course.  Commercial  Law  was 
not  well  patronized  in  the  busy  senior  year. 
Penmanship  was  dragge<l  out  over  two 
years.  There  was  a  local  demand  for 
more  commercial  work  earlier  in  the  high 
school  course.  When  the  Course  of  Study 
for  1900  was  issued,  Penmanship  was  con- 
fined to  the  first  year  with  two  hours  a 
week.  Commercial  Law  was  put  into  the 
second  year  with  three  hours  a  week  for  one 
term  ;  that  is,  forty-five  hours,  and  Com- 
mercial Geography  was  added  to  the  curri- 
culum to  follow  Commercial  Law  in  the 
second  year,  with  three  hours  a  week  for 
two  terms  :  that  is,  seventy-five  hours. 
Commercial  Arithmetic  became  a  first-year 
subject  with  the  same  allotment  of  hours  as 
before,  followed,  as  before,  by  Correspon- 
dence. .\s  thus  revised,  the  commercial 
studies  constituted  1,S()0  hours  or  53^%  of 
a  graduating  course. 

An  unaccountable  mania  for  taking  writ- 
ing seemed  to  possess  the  entering  pupils. 
This  resulted  in  excessive  demands  upon 
the  time  and  eft'ort  of  the  instructor  to 
teach  an  elementary  subject  in  the  high 
school.  The  Course  of  Study  for  1901  re- 
(juires  that  all  pupils  in  the  two  upper 
classes  who  are  taking  a  majority  of  com- 
mercial work  shall  be  given  a  thorough 
course  in  practical  business  writing. 

Thus  reduced,  the  commercial  work  pos- 
sible in  this  school  in  four  years  will  re- 
quire just  1,280  hours — precisely  .W',,  of 
a  conrse  leading  to  graduation. 

THE    PROGRAM 

Bookkeeping.  When  studies  are  prop- 
erly placed  in  an  elective  system,  there  yet 
remains  a  difficult  task,  to  fix  a  program  for 
the  daily  work  of  the  school.  At  this  point 
the  introduction  of  commercial  studies  is 
usually  expected  to  produce  some  friction, 
this  remark  applying  especially  to  Book- 
keeping and  Typewriting.  Uninterrupted 
work  upon  account  bnoks  is  indispensable. 
Fifty-minute  periods  are  iuadequate.  A 
brief  statement  nf  our  experience  in  meet- 
ing this  requirement  and  in  arranging  for 
typewriter  practice  at  a  moderate  expense 
for  machines  without  waste  of  teaching- 
time  is  to  follow. 

At  first,  Bookkeeping  had  one  fifty- 
minute  period  each  day.  With  a  modern 
outfit  this  permits  the  getting  out  of 
materials — and  putting  them  away  again — 
with  a  few  moments  of  distracted  work  be- 
tween. While  this  arrangement  was  con- 
tinued, a  supplementary  session  in  Book- 
keeping was  held  in  the  afternoon  three 
days  a  week  ;  enthusiasm  reigned  in  the 
commercial  department  and  all  students 
were  back  for  from  one  and  one-half  to  two 
hours  of  work.  In  addition  to  this,  pupils 
were  privileged  to  spend  their  study  hours 
in  the  bookkeeping  room,  which  adjoins 
another  room  belonging  to  the  department, 
in  which  its  general  recitations  are  held. 
Rolling  doors  separate  these  rooms,  and 
these  being  open,  one  teacher  had  over- 
sight of  both  rooms.  Pupils  found  ample 
time  for  the  required  work  in  Bookkeeping. 
In  those  days  complaints  were  heard  of 
unprepared  lessons  in  othei  departments 
of  the  school. 
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The  high  school  sessiims  liegin  at  S  :  UU 
and  close  at  1  :  00.  Few  young  people  are 
so  foolish  as  to  want  to  give  up  entire 
afternoons  of  New  England  weather  at  its 
liest  to  engrossing  mental  work.  Each  year 
has  revealed  some  device  by  which  the 
afternoon  worls  in  the  commercial  depart- 
ment could  be  diminished,  the  principal 
change  being  a  proper  allowance  of  time 
during  school  hours.  The  two  periods  fol- 
lowing recess  and  closing  the  day  are  now 
given  to  Bookkeejiing  three  days  a  week. 
On  the  remaining  days  Bookkeeping  has 
one  of  the  hours  after  recess.  This  pro- 
vides eight  liours  for  recitation  and  prepa- 
ration, and  no  other  time  is  re<iuired  except 
of  delinquent  pupils. 

Typewriting — Many  schools  arrange  for 
typewriting  upon  the  theory  that  the  best 
practice  requires  the  constant  presence  of 
an  instructor  ;  the  classes  are  divided  into 
sections  and  enough  machines  must  be  pro- 
vided to  furnish  the  largest  section.  This 
invariably  results  in  one  of  two  excesses,  a 
large  number  of  machines  or  a  wasteful  ex- 
penditure of  a  teacher's  time. 

Another  plan  is 
to  have  the  type- 
writer room  open 
every  hour  of  the 
school  day.  For- 
mal meetings  of  the 
classes  in  typewrit- 
ing do  noi  occur 
more  frequently 
than  once  a  week. 
A  program  of  prac- 
tice is  arranged  for 
each  pupil.  T  h  e 
typewriting  study 
t)f  this  school  is  so 
conducted.  Each 
pupil  has  four 
hours  of  practice, 
and  eight  machines 
suffice  for  ti  f  ty 
pupils.  It  has  been 
found  by  experi- 
ment that  the  natu- 
ral adjustment  of 
individual  pro- 
grams leaves  open 
the  required  num- 
ber of  hours.  These 
individual  pro- 
grams tit  together 
so  nicely  that  each 
pupil    usually   does 

all  his  practice  on  one  machine.  About 
two  weeks  after  the  opening  of  school,  a 
correct  program  of  typewriting  practice  i  s 
mimeographed,  and  copies  are  furnished  to 
each  pupil  and  each  teacher.  This  program 
shows  exactly  what  pupils  should  be  in  the 
typewriter  room  at  any  hour  of  the  school 
week,  and  at  what  machine  a  given  pupil 
should  be  working. 


Freijuent  changes  in  the  course  of  study 
and  in  the  arrangement  of  hours  in  the 
daily  program  have  not  been  due  to  insta- 
bility of  purpose.  Such  changes  have  been 
the  necessary  outcome  of  the  complexity  of 
the  administrative  problem  in  an  elective 
system.  The  ideal  of  public  instruction 
should  be  to  give  the  most  and  best  instruct- 
tion  to  the  greatest  number  in  the  form  best 
calculated  to  meet  their  needs.  This  is  the 
guiding  principle  of  a  correct  elective 
system. 

THE    PECULIAR  ADVAKTAGES  OF   AN   ELECT- 
IVE  SYSTEM 
There  is  now  in   the  curriculuiu    but   one 


required  study — English.  This  does  not 
mean  that  each  pupil  takes  what  he  desires 
and  omits  what  he  dislikes.  It  means  that 
parents,  principal  and  teachers,  unhamp- 
ered by  regulations,  may  consider  the  needs 
of  an  individual  pupil  and  turn  his  efforts 
in  the  direction  where  they  will  be  most 
likely  to  produce  good  results.  This  adai^- 
tation  of  studies  to  individuals  goes  far  to 
draw  (lupils  into  the  high  school  and  tends 
to  keep  them  there.  If  a  boy  or  girl  is 
preparing  for  college,  for  a  technical  or 
professional  school,  his  work  in  the  high 
school  is  marked  out  for  him  by  the  institu- 
tion for  which  he  is  fitting.  But  in  this 
case  to  some  extent,  and  in  all  others  very 
largely,  the  elective  system  puts  into  the 
hands  of  the  principal  an  opportunity  to 
consider  peculiarities  of  mental  power  and 
physical  health  judiciously  so  as  not  to 
debar  a  pupil  from  secondary  education  nor 
compel  him  to  follow  what  would  be  to  him 
an  unnatural  course  of  study.  Into  this- 
work  of  adapting  studies  and  methods  to 
individuals,  every  teacher  in  an  elective 
high  school  must  enter. 


MELROSE,  XASS.,  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

THE    RELATION     OP   COMMERCIAL     INSTRUC- 
TION   TO   OTHER  HIGH    SCHOOL 
INSTRUCTION 

I  believe  that  if  commercial  instruction 
in  public  schools  attains  a  large  place  and 
high  dignity  it  must  proceed  by  the  same 
methods  in  the  same  program  with  ordinary 
high  school  instruction  without  causing 
insurmountable  difficulties  or  impairing  its 
own  efficiency.  Some  educators  maintain 
that  this  cannot  be  done.  On  the  one  hand 
we  hear  public  school  men  declaring  that 
commercial  instruction  has  no  educational 
value,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  persons 
interested  in  private  business  colleges  hold 
that  the  commercial  subjects  are  so  techni- 
cal as  to  be  outside  the  proper  scope  and 
capacity  of  public  instruction.  The  objec- 
tion raised  by  the  public  school  men  is  too 
sweeping  to  receive  any  consideration  in 
this  article.  The  postulate  of  the  private 
school  men  was  very  aptly  stated  by  Mr. 
T.  W.  Bookmyer  in  his  address  before  the 
Federation  at  Detroit,  in  December,  1900, 
as  reported  on  page  185  of  the  Penman- 
Artist  for  March,  1901. 


IS  sufficient  time  allowed? 

To  take  poorly  prepared  students  through 
a  six-months'  commercial  cotirse  does  re- 
quire special  methods  which  could  not  be 
used  in  a  high  school.  But  to  take  pupils 
who  are  thoroughly  prejiared  by  nine  years 
of  grammar  school  work  to  enter  the  high 
school,  through  four  years  of  commercial 
training,  properly  distributed  and  intelli- 
gently joined  to  the  general  work  of  the 
school,  is  a  jiroblem  of  much  larger  factors. 
If  the  time  given  to  this  work  is  justly  pro- 
portioned to  that  given  to  other  subjects  in 
the  school,  no  lack  of  time  will  be  felt. 
Much  is  lost  from  the  dignity  of  commer- 
cial subjects  by  asserting  that  they  must  be 
taken  hastily  lest  interest  shall  flag  and  de- 
sirable results  be  lost.  Does  it  add  any- 
thing to  the  import  of  commercial  instruc- 
tion to  say  that  it  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  customary  work  of  a  high  school  ? 
Administrators  of  public  school  systems  are 
very  willing  to  accept  such  fallacies  as 
truth  because  they  are  uttered  by  those  who 
have  much   acquaintance   with    the   content 

of     commercial 

study. 

IS    A    HIGH    SCHOOL 

the  PROPER  place 

FOR  COMMERCIAL 

INSTRUCTION 

The  question  is 
raised,  if  all  per- 
sons have  some 
business  relations 
sufficient  to  warrant 
public  instruction 
in  business  subjects, 
how  can  we  draw 
the  line  at  that 
point  so  as  to  ex- 
clude other  matters 
of  yet  greater  im- 
portance and  more 
constant  frequency  ? 
All  persons  have 
teeth,  either  natu- 
ral or  false,  and 
many  have  teeth- 
ache.  Shall  we 
therefore  have  a 
course  in  dentistry 
in  the  public 
schools  ? 
The  answer  is,  professional  study  seeks 
to  make  professional  people  ;  this,  commer- 
cial instruction  in  public  schools  does  not 
seek  to  do.  No  business  man  would  accejit 
the  services  of  boy  and  girl  graduates  of  a 
high  school  commercial  department  upon  a 
professional  basis.  No  business  college 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  offers  a  pro- 
fessional course  in  commercial  science. 
Neither  to  the  jiublic  school  nor  the  private 
school  can  the  term  "professional"  be 
properly  used  in  relation  to  commercial 
instruction.  It  is  worth  while  to  determine 
by  a  case  what  jirofessional  study  as  ap- 
plied to  dentistry  really  means.  A  young 
inan  opened  an  office  in' this  city  last  year 
and  offered  his  services  to  the  public  as  a 
dentist.  He  had  spent  two  years  in  the 
office  of  an  old  practitioner,  having  left  the 
high  school  in  his  second  year  to  take  up 
that  work.  He  spent  three  years  more  in 
under-graduate  work  at  Harvard  University 
in  the  Dental  School.  He  then  offered 
himself  for  examination  by  the  state  author- 
ities having  charge  of  such  matters.  He 
made  a  complete  set  of  teeth  and  filled 
several  back  teeth  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of    a    board    of   experts    who    watched    the 
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work.  He  returned  tu  his  cild  place  in  the 
iittice  where  he  hegan,  and  after  several 
months  began  the  indejiendent  practice  of 
dentistry.  When  some  school  otters  such 
r'gid  instruction  as  this  uian  passed  through, 
when  some  state  provides  strict  exauiina- 
tions  by  expert  practitioners,  then  will  be 
the  time  to  talk  about  professional  commer- 
cial study.  New  York  State  provides  State 
examinations  in  accounting  and  commercial 
law,  and  awards  a  distinctive  title  to  those 
who  |iass  and  who  have  spent  one  year  in 
actual  public  accounting. 

A     DISTINCTION     BETWEEN     THE    GENERAL 
AND   THE    SPECIAl.    IN    EDUCATION 

Bookkeeping  sufficiently  studied  and 
practiced  is  the  equipment  of  an  account- 
ant ;  shorthand  is  the  material  used  by  a 
court  reporter  ;  typewriting,  carried  far 
enough,  will  make  one  a  demonstrator  ol 
the  "  touch  "  method  But,  as  the  study  of 
physics,  of  chemistry,  of  physiology,  of 
literature,  and  of  history  proceeds  in  the 
public  schools  without  the  taint  or  taunt  of 
professionalism,  though  the  extended  stuily 
of  these  subjects  respectively  will  make  a 
mechanical  engineer,  a  chemist,  a  physician 
or  a  dentist,  an  author  and  a  historian,  so 
the  study  of  coumierce  and  its  mechanic 
arts  may  appropriately  form  the  medium 
through  which  lives  of  usefulness  may  be 
founded  in  the  public  schools.  The  end  of 
public  education  is  the  training  of  individ- 
uals. The  abstract  theory  of  education — 
that  a  child's  training  must  come  to  him 
through  a  medium  which  will  be  worthless 
the  day  that  his  school  life  ends — is  no 
longer  tenable.  We  work  upon  a  better 
method  in  these  days — the  child's  function 
as  a  member  of  society  is  the  be.st  medium 
for  his  education. 

Concludeil  iij  Janiiarv  Xiiiiibfr. 


Cbc  Study  o«  Statistics  as  a  Part  o« 
Commercial  Education 

Contiuiit'cl  fruiit  Fa^e  Ifi. 

THK    EllUL'ATIONAL    VALUE    OF    .STATISTICAJ, 
WORK 

The  use  of  statistics  cultivates  the  valu- 
able habit  of  basing  conclusions  on  definite 
anil  trustworthy  information.  Statistics 
cannot  easily  be  other  than  definite  ;  they 
banish  vagueness  sooner  than  any  other 
form  of  information.  Then  it  is  easy  to 
trace  statistics  to  their  sources  and  discrim- 
inate between  original  and  secondary,  be- 
tween authoritative  and  doubtful.  The  best 
statistics  can  be  obtained  as  readily  as  poor 
ones,  and  used  with  equal  facility  ;  they  are 
the  most  convenient  source  material  for  the 
beginner  to  handle.  The  student  who  has 
once  worked  out  from  authoritative  statistics 
a  bit  of  information  which  is  so  interesting 
that  he  can  never  forget  it,  has  tasted  the 
sweets  of  research,. and  perchance  seen  the 
difference  between  solid  conclusions  and 
rtimsy  ones ;  his  thinking  may  ever  after 
have  a  more  substantial  character. 

Then  the  student  who  is  looking  forward 
to  a  commercial  career  should  get  acijuainted 
with  the  standard  documents  from  which  he 
must  draw  statistics  for  use  in  after  life. 
Such  are  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States,  The  Commerce  and  X.iviga- 
tion  Reports,  the  various  publications  of  the 
Census  Bureau,  the  Con.sular  Reports,  the 
crop  reports  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  some  uf  the  trade  publica- 
tions in  various  lines  of  business. 

Not  the  least  value  of  the  study  of  statistics 


is  the  training  i(  may  give  in  composition. 
Plagiarism  is  impossible  ;  the  materials  to 
work  upon  may  not  even  contain  a  phrase 
which  can  be  coiiied.  As  a  new  batch  of 
statistics  comes  to  hand  fre(|uently,  there  is 
always  new  material  to  work  upon  ;  the 
written  work  of  former  classes  can  not  tempt 
the  student  who  is  disposed  to  hand  in 
another's  composition  as  his  own. 

THE    IMPORTANCE    OE    COMPARISONS 

One  fact  the  teacher  should  remem- 
ber and  impress  upon  the  stuilents  re|ieat- 
edly.  When  figures  run  up  into  the  thous- 
ands and  millions,  the  human  mind  can  form 
no  conception  of  their  significance  except  by 
coiuparison.  To  speak  of  thirteen  Ions  ol 
()ig-iron,  to  one  whose  mind  is  not  already 
stored  with  figures  about  iron  in  millions  of 
tons,  conveys  no  other  impression  than  it 
would  to  speak  of  a  hundred  thousand  tons 
or  a  million  or  a  billion.  Therefore  such 
statements  should  be  made  only  when  com- 
parison can  and  will  follow  ;  and  a  simple 
comparison  can  be  had  just  as  well  without 
the  absolute  figures  as  witli  them,  as  in  the 
illustrati(m  given  above.  To  sprinkle  large 
sums  freely  through  the  text  of  a  paper  is 
crude  work.  Students  should  be  urged  to 
avoid  it  and  toex])ress  the  desired  compari- 
sons by  means  of  simple  ratios,  fractions, 
or  per  cents. 

WHEN,    WHERE,    AND    HOW    MUCH? 

Now  1  imagine  that  most  of  my  readers 
have  said  to  themselves  in  reply  to  the  fore- 
going arguments  :  "That  may  all  be  true, 
but  statistics  must  be  dry  and  utterly  with- 
out attraction  f(jr  the  young  student."  I 
have  two  replies  to  make  to  that  :  The 
first  is  to  urge  you  just  to  try  it  once 
yourself,  either  in  your  private  study  or  on 
a  class  of  students  :  the  second  is  to  allude 
to  my  own  experience.  For  six  years  1 
have  had  my  classes  in  political  economy  do 
more  or  less  statistical  work.  They  have 
never  once  complained  to  me  that  such  work 
was  ilry  :  on  the  contrary  they  have  often 
expressed  their  joyful  surprise  at  finding  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives  that  the  statistics 
they  supposed  were  so  dry  are  full  of  inter- 
est. I  am  not  a  specially  stimulating  teacher 
and  have  seen  plenty  of  spiritless  work  in 
my  classes,  but  that  has  never  been  work  <in 
statistics.  I  might  sum  up  my  e.xperience 
in  these  words  :  (live  a  student  some  figures, 
and  a  problem  the  scope  of  which  he  clearly 
comprehends,  to  answer  by  the  study  of  the 
figures,  and  he  is  always  interested.  Com- 
mercial arithmetic,  when  it  is  applied  to  the 
interpretation  of  statistics,  loses  the  aridity 
that  often  characterizes  it.  Geometry  be- 
comes a  living  reality  when  used  in  the 
making  of  graphic  charts.  In  a  similar  way, 
added   interest  may  be  given  to  geography. 

My  conclusion  is,  that  statistical  work  is 
both  practicable  and  desirable  in  a  normal 
school,  a  high  school,  or  a  business  college. 
I  do  not  mean  that  a  course  in  statistics 
should  be  given  :  that  belongs  only  to  the 
university  ;  statistics  should  not  even  be 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  studv.  But  a 
little  statistical  work  should  be  introduced 
into  some  of  the  studies.  The  best  studies 
for  this  purpose  are  geography,  arithmetic, 
and  political  economy.  1  am  now  persuaded 
that  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  work  in 
the  last  named  study,  when  only  a  short 
course  is  given, .should  be  accompanied  by 
the  use  of  statistics. 


eood  for  mr.  Cooper  and  the  Penman- 
nrtist  and  Business  Educator 

In  a   letter  from  Mr.  J.  F.  Cooper,  who   re 
cently    assumed   tlie    principalship    of  the 


Commercial  Department  of  the  Centennial 
Hi.ttlrSchool.  Pueblo,  Colo.,  we  note  the  fol- 
lowing: ••  .Xiitwitbstandingthefact  thatthe 
commercial  work  is  a  new  feature  in  the 
High  School  here  we  have  an  attendance  in 
that  departtnent  of  ll.'i.  1  have  about  eighty 
in- penmanship,  and  the  Pknm an-Akti.kt 
.\xri  BrsiXESS  Euic.vTdk  maybe  found  on 
my  desk  at  any  time,  and  it  is  not  only  there 
but  I  use  it  in  my  classes  and  tind  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  have  in  the  family.  I  wish 
you  success  and  beg  to  assure  you  that  you 
can  have  my  support." 
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iniroduGtJoqtottieStudyorconiinBiGe 

BY 

FREDERICK  R.  CLOW,  Ph.  D., 

State  Normal  School,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 
With  an  introdnction  by  F.  W.  TAUSIG, 
Ph.  D.,  LL.  B.,  Harvard  University.  Illus- 
trated by  charts  and  diagrams  showing 
demand  and  snpply,  exports  and  imports, 
market  prices,  etc     250  PP     $1.25. 

The  book  is  de.signed  as  u  work- 
ing manual  of  economics  and  in- 
dustrial geography  for  students  who 
are  soon  to  pass  from  school  into 
practical  life. 

I  liave  been  giving  your  Clow"s  ■"Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Commerce  "  a  ver.v 
careful  examination.  It  is  interesting  and 
very  suggestive.  I  like  it.  It  goes  at  the 
subject  in  the  right  way. 

tjEOROE   W.   SANKOKU. 

Commercial  Department.  Utica 
Oct.  U.  1901.        Free  Academy.  Ulica,  N.  V. 

The  suggestions  to  teachers  are  most  per- 
tinent and  helpful,  and  will  BO  for  toward 
making  the  book  available  for  teachers  of 
limited  training  and  experience  in  this  field. 
The  elasticity  of  this  work,  the  proptrly  bv 
which  it  may  easily  be  adapted  to  classes  oV 
various  ages  and  courses  of  stud\  is,  to  -nie. 
a  most  commendable  feature. 

1.  A.  LliE, 
Principal  High  School,. New  Brunswick. N., I. 


BDSIHESS  LAW 


Thomas  Raeburn  White,  B.  i ..  LL  B., 

Lecturer  on  Law  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. With  an  Introdnction  by  ROLAND 
P.  FALKNER.  Ph  D  .  Associate  Professor  of 
Statistics  in  the  University  of  Pennsvlvauia 
With  an  Index  and  Glossary  of  D  finitions 
of  Technical  Legal  Terms  8vo.  Cloth,  367 
pp.    Introductory  Price,  $1   25. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  present 
the  elementary  principles  of  law  relat- 
ing to  the  more  common  business  trans- 
actions in  a  style  so  clear  anti  free  from 
technicality  that  they  can  be  readily 
understood  by  persons  unused  to  legal 
phiaseology. 

I  have  had  several  occasions  during  the 
past  week  to  strongly  recommend  White's 
•Business  Law."     lam  more  than  pleased 


D.  D.  Warne. 

Rochester  Business  Institii 

Rochester,  New  Yo 


I  am  using  the  White's  "Business  Law"  in 

my  classes  in  connection  with  the  text-book 

formally  adopted  by  the  school  board,  and 

I  am  becoming  convinced  that  it  is  the  best 

book  on  the  subject  I  have  ever  examined. 

M.    M.    MAXI.M, 

Commercial  Department  High  School, 

Holyoke,  Mass. 
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SUBSCRIPTION    RATES. 

1  subscription,  $  1. 00.  2  to  3  subscriptions,  S5 
cents  each.  4  to  10  subscription.  75  cents  each, 
10  or  more  subscriptions,  60  cents  each. 

Change  of  Address -If  you  change  your  address 
be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  {in  advance,  if  pos- 
sible) and  be  careful  to  give  the  old  as  well  as  the 
new  one  We  lose  many  papers  each  issue 
through  negligence  on  the  part  of  subscribers  or 
post-masters. 

The  Best  Advertising  Medium  of  Its  Class 

The  Penman  Artist  ani>  Business  Euicator 
being  the  most  popular  and  widely  read  journal 
of  itskinil.it  follows  thai  it  is  also  the  best  ad 
vertising  medium. 

It  reaches  practically  all  persons  interested  in 
commercial  education  and  in  penmanship  in 
both  this  country  and  in  Canada.  It  covers  the 
commercial  school  iieUl  completely,  going  as  it 
docs  lo  the  heads  of  Comnurcial  Colleges.  Com- 
merci.'il  High  School?,  Commercial  Deparlmeits 
ill  Parocliiul  Schools.  Colleges,  etc.,  as  well  as  lo 
a  large  number  of  office  workers.  |)ulilic  school 
leachevs.  home  students,  etc.  Then  it  is  pre 
served  as  but  few  journals  are,  many  subscribers 
having  it  bound  in  book  form.  Our  rates  for 
space  arc  extremely  low— lower  than  those  of 
any  other  high  class  journal  published.  Wide- 
awake advertisers  will  Hnd  our  columns  money 
makers.    Write  at  once  for  rates. 


Hdvcrlisina   in  the   Penman^Hrtist   and 
Business  Educator  Pays 

We  c<inti<lently  belie\'e  that  persons  who 
luive  soiiiftliing  good  to  advertise,  and  then 
persist  in  advertising  it,  will  find  oiir 
coliiinns  iinetiiialed,  cost  considered. 

"  Be  sure  you  have  something  worth  the 
money,  and  then  persist  in  calling  attention 
to  it."  That  seems  to  be  the  advice  of  all 
successful  advertisers.  One  advertisement 
as  a  rule,  does  not  amount  to  much.  To 
illustrate;  Mr.  M.  B.  Moore  of  Morgantown. 
Ky..wlio  has  been  carrying  a  small  adver- 
tisement in  our  colunnis  for  quite  a  while 
past,  recently  received  one  order  for  pen 
work  with  the  cash  acconipan yingthe  same 
amounting  to  $'J(l.4.'i,  and  that  too  from  a 
sentleman  in  England.  Had  Mr.  Moore  in 
serted  his  advertisement  once  or  twice,  it  is 
not  likely  that  it  would  have  accomplished 
nuicli  for  him.  Now  he  writes:  —  "  Business 
is  certainly  looking  up,  and  my  little  ad  in 

the  penman-Artist  and  Biisiness  Edt- 
CATOK  seems  to  be  getting  in  its  work." 

Of  course,  it  is  quite  ditTerent  with  some 
other  advertisements,  such  as  "Scluiol  f()r 
Sale,"  "  Position  Wanted,"  etc.,  but  iu  other 
lines  it  seems  that  the  advertiser  is  expect- 
ed to  keep  his  name  continually  before  the 
public.  People  forget,  and  will  not  hunt  tor 
forgotten  addresses,  etc.  By  being  contin 
ually  present,  however,  you  familiarize  the 
public  with  your  g(.>ods  and  compel  them  to 
remember  your  name  and  address.  Think 
of  the  advertisers  who  have  compelled  you 
to    memorize    their    names  and  addresses. 


and  you  will  tind  that  as  a  rule  they  are  the 
successful  ones.  They  didti't  d.i  it  with  one 
advertisement,  either. 

Our  rates  for  space  are  now  lower  tlian 
they  will  be  one  year  hence.  We  are  grow- 
ing rapidly,  and  our  rate  must  advance 
with  our  circulation. 

If  you  have  anything  to  advertise,  don't 
fail  to  write  for  our  rates. 


nn  Error 


A  most  aggravating,  humiliating,  and 
inexcusable  error  occurred  in  our  Novem- 
ber issue  in  the  article  entitled  "  Simply  a 
Matter  of  Gauge."  The  word  gauge  was 
mis-spelled.  The  spelling  was  correct  iu 
the  original  manuscript,  but  somehow  the 
compositor  failed  to  follow  the  copy,  and 
neither  the  professional  proof-reader  nor 
the  author  detected  the  error  lUitil  the 
editi.in  was  ]jrinted.  THE  Editobs. 

nn  Extremist 

In  ils  August  announcement  for  1901-1902, 
the  Western  Penman  says:  "The  Western 
Penman  did  not,  for  a  little  fleeting  popu- 
larity, pander  to  the  interests— now  passing 
or  passed— of  copy-l)Ooks,  vertical  writing  or 
intermedial  slant." 

This  makes  it  clear  that  llie  eilit.o  still 
sticks  to  the  ohl  standard  c,f  lift>  tw.i  .le 
grees.  It  makes  it  clear  that  he  is  an 
extremist  in  slant  as  well  as  in  movement. 
It  makes  it  clear  that  he  has  made  little 
mental  growth  in  penmanship  matters,  but 
keeps  on  in  his  quarter-of-a-century-old 
reforms. 

The  majority  of  nuuikind  naturally  write 
less  slanting  than  lifty-two  degrees.  We 
therefore  do  not  believe  in  teaching  that  as 
a  standard.  If  we  did,  we  would  certainly 
make  no  pretensions  of  progress  or  up-to- 
dateness. 

The  future  standard  is  bound  to  be  less 
th:Mi  lifty-two  degrees.  It  wil)  be  not  far 
friim  seventy  degrees.  We  were  once  advo- 
cates of  lifty  degrees,  but  we  have  for  some 
years  advocated  less  slant  because  the  old 
standard  becomes  dangerously  illegible 
when  speed  is  applied.  Persons  who  do  not 
experiment  concerning  these  things  do  not 
know  as  much  as  they  think  they  do.  Those 
who  do  experiment  may  not  know  as  much 
as  they  think  they  do.  but  they  know  more 
than  if  they  had  never  gone  beyond  the 
foot-prints  of  yesterday. 

Our  western  brother  never  experiments. 
He  never  originates.  He  is  a  follower.  Such 
are  necessary,  but  we  dn  not  belotig  to  that 
class.  If  you  want  the  latest,  if  you  want 
the  best  whether  it  is  yet  popular  or  not, 
keep  in  touch  with  the  PRNNAN-Aktist 
.\Ni)  Business  Educator.  We  may  not 
always  be  right,  but  we  are  not  always 
wrong  by  being  a  decade  behind  in  our 
methods. 

Our  eatbolic  Friends 

Our  Catholic  friends  have  not  been  slow 
to  recognize  the  value  of  the  PENM.\N- 
Ariist  and  Business  Educator  as  an 
aitl  in  teaching  penmanship,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  say  that  it  is  now  used  in  a  large 
TUimberof  parochial  and  convent  schools. 

Brother  Phillip,  of  the  Cathedral  School. 
IKth  and  Race  streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
recently  sent  us  a  club,  and  had  the  follow- 
ing to  say  regarding  our  journal:  "  If  I  can 
secure  any  more  subscriptions  for  you  I 
will  gladly  do  so.  I  consider  your  paper  the 
best  of  its  kind  I  have  ever  seen." 


"Pat  to  the  Purpose  •' 

EinroR    Pen?ian-Artist  .^ni>  Business 

e:ducator, 
SIR: 

The  Penman's  Art  Journal,  in  a  recent 
number,  illustrated  an  article  captioned 
"  The  Dictionary  Habit,"  It  was  a  good  hit 
of  advice — but  advisors,  like  doctors,  seldom 
use  their  own  medicine.  It  was  in  vain  1 
looked  for  beautiful  adjectives,  superlatives 
and  theatrical  phrases  in  the  announce- 
ments of  the  features  that  the  PEN.>I.\N- 
Artist  and  Business  Educator  and  The 
Penman's  Art  Journal  will  present  the 
coming  year— nothing  but  plain  statements 
were  made. 

However,  The  Western  Penman  came  to 
the  rescue  with  a  Barnum  &  Bailey  Wild 
West  announcement,  which  is  "the  real 
thing."  The  author  of  that  three-page 
eftusion  is  in  line  for  the  position  of  Tod> 
Hamilton  or  Laura  Jean  Libbey.  Still, 
methinks  it  was  not  Austin  Palmer  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  that  gem,  but 
the  hidden  light,  Carl  Marshall,  the  old- 
time  vertical  writing  advocate.— .S'"/J  rosa, 
now  that  Marshall  is  under  the  sheltering 
protection  of  the  strictly  muscular  move- 
ment upas,  we  hear  no  more  his  sledge- 
luimmer  arguments  in  favor  of  vertical 
writing,  and,  Faust  like,  the  burning  issue 
i>   still    in   doubt. 

To  return  to  the  three  page  epic,  1  a«ail 
with  interested  expectancy  "the  cover 
design*^  b\*  skilled  artists  of  every  persua 
sion  —  impressionist,  classic,  romantic, 
colorist,  draftsman,  realist  and  idealist" 
why  not  anarchist?  I  wiiiil  to  frame  the 
romantic  cover.  I  simply  dote  on  romauie 
and  can  hardly  wait  for  its  appearance. 
There  iire  thinkers,  ideal  gold-uiedalists, 
interpreters,  etc.,  etc.,  assignetl,  thus  re 
storing  the  days  of  the  Renaissance.  The 
only  gold-medalist  peiVman  1  know  of  are 
the  revered  Fiehling  Schotield,  :md  1).  L. 
Mussuhnan. 

For  the  contiiniatiou  ;ind    more  complete 
information   of  these  special    fi-atures    see 
future  numbers  of  The  Western    Penman 
;i  y.'i  Cluunbermaid's  Own.  TSETSK. 


St.  Ceuis 


DES  MOTNES,  Iowa.  Nov.  2,  1901. 
EDITORS: 

Will  you  kindly  make  a  note  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  Penman-Artlst  .\nd  Busi 
NESS  El>lC.\Tv)R  to  the  effect  that  a  special 
car  will  leave  Des  Moines  for  St.  Louis, 
December  '.'lith,  at  ii:40  A.  M.,  reaching  the 
latter  city  at  li  P.  n.  The  rate  will  range 
from  $9..tO  to  $i;i.'20  for  the  round  trip,  depend- 
ing upon  the  number  going.  We  shall  have 
the  best  of  accommodations,  and  anticipate 
a  large  party.  Teachers  in  Iowa  and  the 
north-west  should  write  to  B.  F.  Williams. 
Des   Moines.  Iowa,  for  special   information. 

Trusting  that   this   request  is  not   an  in- 
fringement   upon     your     regulations,    and 
wishing  you  well  in  your  work,  I  remain. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

B.  F.  Williams. 
Capital  City  Commercial  College. 


Tt  is  Pound  Hi  Co.,  now 


That  is,  Mr.  Tnu   H.  Pound,  of  Chicago 
thedesignerof  our  beautiful  title-page 


ipa 


the  form  of  "the  prettiest  girl 
the  land."  Congratulations, brother, 
you  survive  and  live  long  and  prosper, 
re  a  good,  sober,  industrious,  husband 
father,  as  well  as  a  fine,  temperate, 
imoking,  progressive,  honest  artist. 


Qii^dhG^^&fuiimi-CiM^  iiuul  i^uiMTid^^dMailcr'^^ 


Cbe  ereatest  Power 

"I  like  your  PENMAN-ARTIST  AND  BlSI- 
NESS  Educator,  — it  is  a  broadmindefl. 
progressive  journal  that  is  a  credit  to  the 
professions  it  represents.  It  is  now  mani- 
festing itself  as  tiie  greatest  power  in  bring 
ing  about  a  universal  change  from  the 
fancy,  slow,  infinitely  difficult  forms  to  the 
plain,  sensible,  practical  style.  The  former 
style  is  called  by  its  worshipers,  "  Rapid, 
Plain,  Muscular-movement  Writing."  I 
have  in  mind  a  certain  "  well-known  "  pen- 
man who  teaches  in  his  class  room  a  style 
of  capitals  which  are  really  ornamental  and 
each  has  a  shade  snapped  in  somewhere. 
At  his  desk  he  writes,  when  he  is  in  a  hurry, 
a  simplified  style,  quite  a  respectable  style, 
too.  Now,  if  that  is  not  a  "half-baked," 
lu^rrow  minded  wa\-  to  conduct  things.  I 
should  like  to  know.  I  cannot  see  how  any 
broad-minded  teacher,  who  is  open  to  con- 
viction, can  read  your  journal  and  examine 
your  "  Simplified  "  style  of  writing,  its  pos- 
sibilities for  speed,  etc.,  and  then  continue 
teaching  that  ornate,  impractical  style. 
Such  teachers  never  had  any  experience  in 
a  business  office  where  tiiey  had  to  hustle. 
Their  writing  on  a  hotel  register  cannot  be 
deciphered  and  tlieir  writirtg  on  a  thick 
book,  where  they  cannot  get  the  forearm  on 
the  desk,  weight  over  on  left  arm,  both  feel 
on  the  floor,  etc.,  and   then  count   for  each 


rid  < 


?rtainl.\ 


^hake  th. 


her 


on  your  bonnet."  Th 
enough  for  me.  Wlien  it  comes 
in  any  old  position,  I  tiiink  my  c 
looks  quite  as  well  as  some  of  on 
men."  Teach  business  stndeir 
ness,  as  business  is  done  by  l>u 
in  a  business  way." 

[The  above  is  part  of  a  letter 
ceived  and  is  here  printetl  w 
writer's  consent— and  therefore  ' 
name.— Editors.] 


niplified  "  is  good 
■omes  to  hnstUng 
(  my  chirography 


Cbc  Question  of  Supervisors 

nnmber    One 


These  articles  are  fi)r  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing before  the  public  eye  the  object  and 
need  of  supervision  of  penmanship,  draw- 
ing, music,  physical  culture,  etc.  Also,  as  a 
protest  to  the  action  of  an  occasional  parsi- 
monious schoolboard  which  concludes  that 
supervisors  are  an  "  umiecessar>'  exi>ense," 
and  fortliwith  abolishes  the  office  and  its 
occupant.  This  frequently  would  not  be 
done  if  a  few  sensible  articles  against  such 
action  would  lie  published  at  the  right  time 
in  the  right  daily  papers. 

We  recognize  that  there  are  some  super- 
visors who  deserve  being  "  dropped  "  or 
discharged,  but  only  enough  to  prove  how 
essential  and  worthy  the  rank  and  file  are. 
There  are  preachers,  lawyers,  and  doctors 
galore  who  deserve  the  same  fate,  but  there 
are  enough  good  ones  to  prove  the  offices 
of  the  ministry,  law,  and  medicine  most 
worthy  and  needful.  Why  ?  Because  the 
age  in  which  we  live  moves  too  quickly  for 
the  individual  to  be  learned  and  skilled 
in  all  tilings.  To  this  individual  certain 
talents  and  duties  are  assigned,  which,  if 
he  develops,  enables  him  to  not  only  im- 
prove himself,  but  those  about  him.  To 
another,  certain  other  qualities  are  given 
which  help  to  make  mankind  better  and 
happier.  The  "  jack  of  all  trades  and  master 
of  none"  is  an  out  distanced  individual. 
The  "  master  of  one  thiii^^'  has  taken  his 
place. 


All  important  enterprises  are  carried  on 
through  the  agency  of  superintendents, 
overseers,  foremen,  etc.  Our  school.^-,  are 
not  an  exception  to  the  rule.  The  superin- 
tendent is  an  assured  necessity.  The  prin- 
cipal, too,  has  come  to  stay.  Their  duties 
are  general,  however,  rather  than  specific. 
Next  to  them  come  the  supervisors.  Their 
duties  are  specific,  not  general.  The  regu- 
lar teacher  is  a  specialist,  too,  these  days  of 
specialism.  She  is  an  adept  with  pupils  of 
a  given  age.  She  knows  how  to  teach  nearly 
all  subjects  during  a  particular  perioti  of 
life,  if  she  is  proficient.  The  successful 
supervisor  is  not  a  teacher  of  many  branches 
to  pupils  of  a  certain  age,  but  he  knows 
how  to  teach  one  branch  to  pupils  of  various 
ages.  This  seems  to  be  the  difference  be- 
tween the  regular  teacher  and  the  super- 
visor—the one  deals  with  many  branches 
and  one  age:  the  other  with  one  liranch 
and  many  ages.  In  this  sense,  one  is  just 
as  broad  or  narrow  as  the  other,  one  just  as 
nnicli  a  specialist  as  the  other,  and  one  just 
as  necessary  as  the  other. 

As  well  revert  to  ungraded  schools  and 
goosequillism  as  to  abolish  supervisors 
and  special  teachers.  But  they  are  not 
being  abolished  except  in  extreme  cases— 
usually  where  politics  liecome  more  urgent 
than  the  needs  of  the  pupils  of  the  public 
schools.  But  few  cities  are  without  super- 
visors nowa*lays  and  the  number  of  cities 
not  employing  specialists  are  bec<>uiinK 
fewer  each  year.  And  it  is  onl\- a  tinestion 
of  time  now  until  all  places  will  eniplo\ 
specialists  to  teach  and  supervise  the  work 
of,  at  least, the  branches  previ.iMsl\  n.inied. 


I.,  ."^ladarasz  is  teaching  penmanship  in 
the  Ulrd  St.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  in  the  Wil.son 
&  Lyon  School,  of  Xew  York  City.  These 
institutions  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
such  talent  in  penmanship  instruction. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Dilworth  is  now  associate  editor 
fo  The  Practical  .\ge,  of  Moline,  III. 

J.  A.  Clark,  recently  of  Cleveland.  <  Hiio.  is 
now  located  at  Norfolk,  Va..  with  the  South 
em  Shorthand  and  Business  l'niversit\. 
Mr.  Clark  has  charge  of  the  conuueicial 
department  and    all    peiunanship    classes. 

Howard  Cliamplin.of  Cincinnati, isa  busy 
man.  From  a  recent  letter  we  learn  that 
besides  his  dav  school  work  he  is  teaching 
as  foll.iws  ;  Monday  and  Thursday  nights 
at  Hamilton.  Ohio,  in  the  V.  M.  C.  A..  Pen 
nianship;  Tuesday  evening  at  St.  Bernard. 
O.,  Penmanship  atid  Bookkeeping;  Wednes 
dav  and  Saturday  evenings,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Ciucitmati.C,  Penmanship  and  bettering; 
and  Friday  night  at  St.  Bernard,  O..  Writing 
ami  Mechanical  Drawing.  In  the  dav  time 
he  teaches  Writing  and  Drawing  in  the  .'^lill 
Creek  Scho.ils.  goingout  as  far  as  llarlwell, 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Champlin  is  thus  demonstrating  what 
a  penman  can  accomplish  if  he  possesses 
the  necessary  push  and  abilitv.  We  should 
judge  that  .Mr.  Champlin  was  making  (earn- 
ing) money  at  a  good  rate. 

Mr.  1.  F.  Mountz.  Principal  of  the  Carlisle. 
(Pa.)  Commercial  College,  clubs  the  PEN- 
M.\N    AKiIsr     .WIi     HU.-^I\ESS    Kill' 
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,v<,rk  he  i-  .loiug 
Go(.d,  hard  w..rk,;ii](l  i.l<nt>  ..t 
with  sound  judgment,  are  the  levers  lie  is 
using.  Eighty-eight  pupils  in  Carlisle  is  a 
larger  number  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion than  is  four  or  five  hundred  in  the 
larger  cities. 


"The  Northwestern  Business  College  is 
enrolling  tuore  students  this  \-ear,  and 
tloitig  more  successful  wcirk  than  ever  be- 
foreiti  the  historvof  the  institution,"  writes 
t;.  E.  Spohn.  Madison.  Wis.,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  above  named  institution. 

Mr.  Spohn  is  coming  to  the  front  very 
rapidly  as  a  penman.  Some  cards  he  in- 
closed show  much  ability  for  handling  the 
pen. 

W.  L.  Cochran,  formerly  of  Des  Moines,  la., 
now  has  charge  of  the  Commercial  and 
.Shorthand  Departments  of  Penn  College, 
<-)skaloosa,  la. 
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rs.  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  33  Union 
'.  .\ew  York,  announce  that  the  ex- 
it their  shorthand  works  at  the  St. 
Commerci;il  Teachers  Federation. 
;  in  charge  of  .'^Ir.  P.  H.  S.  Peters,  di 
of  the  Cnuiiuerciiil  Br;inclies  in  the 
s  City,  iMo.l.  High  Schools.  Mr. 
will  present  a  paper  at  the  abo\'e  con- 
II  entitled  "  The  Value  of  Completing 
inrtaud  Course."  Pitmanic  writers 
ing  the  St.  Louis  meeting  will  do  well 
il  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to 
ne  the  numerous  works  exhibited  b^- 
;.  Isaac  Pitman  &  .Sons. 

A.  S.  Fries.  Principal  of  the  High  School 
Commercial  Department,  St.  Joseph.  Mo., 
renewed  his  subscription  to  the  Penpian- 
ARiisr  .WD  Business  Educator  and 
writes  that  he  is  kept  unnsuallv  busy  these 
days.  Besides  his  work  in  the  day  school 
he  has  charge  of  the  commercial  classes  of 
the  city  free  night  school  five  nights  a  week, 
and  two  hours  each  night.  This  is  certainly 
enough  to  keep  any  man  busy. 

."^Ir.  Fries  is  an  all-round  commercial 
teacher,  and  a  penman  of  considerable 
abilitv,  having  once  been  a  student  of  the 
/.anerian. 


W.  W.  Fike.  of   Milled^ 
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still  litiei  man. 

.^lr.  J.  H.  Mack,  who  lornierh  pul>lislH-d 
the  National  Penman  at  Nasliu;!.  .N .  1 1.,  is 
now  loc;ited  ;it  Moncton.  N.  |{.,  and  st;iles 
I  bat  he  will  likely  remain  there  lor  some 
tiuii-  lie  receutlV  engrossed  a  llleili..ri:il 
to  King  Ivduiiril.and  his  latest  piece  ot  pen 
work  is:iii  address  of  welcome  to  the  Duke 
of  Cornu;ill  an.l  York,  who  is  visiting 
C:iii:Khi. 

.^Ir.  M;ick  states  that  he  hopes  to  be  able 
t.)  send  souietliing  for  the  PEN.'>I.\N-.\WTIS  r 
AMiHl'siNKss  KduC-VIOR   before  long. 

Mr.  K.  L.  Dickensheets,  the  skillful  pen 
iiuiu  of  Houlder,  Colo.,  recently  purclnised 
:i  half  interest  in  the  Boulder  Business 
College.  .Mr.  Charles  L.  Lewis,  associate 
proprietor,  is  an  up-to-date  teacher  of  Ben 
Pitman  Shorthand.  These  two  gentleman 
ought  to  make  a  strong  team,  and  the  PEN- 
man-Aktist  and  Business  Edic.vior. 
wishes  the  new  firm  unbounded  success. 
Mr.  Dickensheets  is  anentbusiastic  admirer 
of  the  PKN?I.\N-ARTIST  and  BUSINESS 
l^lilffA'foiv".  and  states  that  their  penman- 
ship deiiartment  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out it. 

1 1.  Weiss,  foriiierl  v  with  Eastman  Business 
College, I'onghkeepsie,N.  Y.,is  now  teaching 
penmanship  and  part  of  tiie  Commercial 
Course  at  the  Morristown  Business  College, 
Morrisb.wn,N.J. 

."^Ir.  W.  Wann,  lately  of  Salem,  Oregon, 
succeeded  Merwin  Pugli  in  Holenjs'  Busi- 
ness College,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Mr.  C.  Edw.  Presho  writes  that  theoutlook 
is  good  for  the  most  prosperous  year  they 
have  \'et  had.  Mr.  Presho  now  has  a  school 
in  Winchester,  Va.,  and  one  in  Johnstown, 
P:i..  as  well  as  one  in  Cumberland,  Md. 
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'.  H.  E.  Barnes  is  now  Principal  of  the 
'nesburg  (Pa.)  Business  College.  Mr. 
les     was    recently*    a    student    in    the 
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Prettiest  eirl  in  the  State 

Doubtless  this  is  what  Mr.  ;iiid  Mrs.  Svl- 
■ster  M.  Funk.  Ibigerslown.  Md.,  tbink'of 
leir  daughter  born  (ictoher  7,  11)111.  The\' 
t;iiilly    giyeu      their      first    b. 
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L^eli 
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~iii  iiiised. 

;i  pupil  .il  \.  .ilil.ir-.  ,111.1  tliev  are  much 
pleased  witli  tlii- .x  i.hiu.- of  esteem.  Mr. 
P.  is  :i  tine  penman  lint  not  the  finest,  but 
when  it  comes  to  fineness  of  manhood,  he 
need  not.  in  our  estimation,  plav  "second 
fiddle"  to  iiny  one. 


Itational   (£omm(?rciaI  Ccact^ers'  ^cberation   Ctnnouncemcntf 


Saleni.  Mass..  Nov.  11.  limi. 
To  COJIMERCIAI.  TE.XCHERS: 

As  every  wide-awake  commercial  teaclier 
in  the  United  States  is  aware,  the  great 
teachers'  meeting  of  tlie  year  will  l>e  held 
before  another  issue  of  this  paper  reaches 
your  hands. 

I  refer  to  the  great  national  organization 
of  commercial  teachers'  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Commercial  Teachers'  Federation,  an 
organization  made  up  of  the  National  Busi- 
ness Teachers'  Association,  National  Short- 
hand Teachers'  Association,  National  Pen- 
manship Teachers'  Association,  and  Na- 
tional Private  Commercial  School  Manag- 
ers Association,  which  meets  at  the  rooms 
of  the  Southwestern  Business  College.  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Dec.  26,  27,  '28,  30,  and  31. 

In  many  respects,  this  meeting  will  he  an 
important  one.  Aside  from  the  great  good 
every  teacher  present  obtains  from  these 
meetings,  the  Association  is  exerting  a  very 
strong  influence  upon  educational  matters, 
and  no  teacher  can  afford  not  to  be  connect- 
ed with  a  movement  that  operates  so  large- 
ly for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  have  signified  their  intention  of  be- 
ing present.  From  Maine  to  California, 
from  Mexicti,  from  Canada,  commercial 
teachers  will  be  gathered  in  what  bids  fair 
to  be  the  biggest  and  most  enthusiastic  con- 
vention of  purely  commercial  teachers  ever 
held. 

It  is  practically  certain  that  the  passen- 
ger associations  will  offer  the  same  privilege 
as  last  year  at  Detroit.  All  teachers  desir- 
ing to  attend  the  Federation,  should  buy 
their  tickets  to  .St.  Louis  at  the  regular  rate, 
taking  a  receipt  from  the  ticket  agent.  This 
receipt  should  be  presented  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Federation  at  St.  Louis,  and  counter 
signed  b>-  him,  when  a  return  ticket  maybe 
obtained  at  one  third  the  rate.  This  con- 
cession is  conilitioned  upon  one  hundred 
iiienibers  being  present,  but  the  attendance 
ought  to  be  much  larger.  PossibU'  the  five 
hundred  mark  may  l_»e  reached. 

The  program  in  all  its  details  is  appended. 
Attention  is  especially  called  to  the  great 
l>an(iuet  on  Saturday  evening.  Those  who 
have  never  attended  one  of  these  banquets 
can  hardly  appreciate  the  enthusiasm  that 
comes  from  sitting  at  meat  with  two  hun- 
dred fellow  teachers.  This  banquet  is  well 
worth  the  trip  to  .St.  Louis.  New  acquaint- 
ances and  broader  views  are  the  inevitable 
result,  while  teachers  and  employers  are 
brought  into  a  contact  that  is  of  mutual 
help. 

Friday  evening,  December  27th,  has  been 
set  aside  as  the  date  of  a  public  meeting. 
This  is  a  new  departure  for  the  Federation 
and  one  that  will  tend  to  strengthen  it  in 
the  puV>lic  mind,  and  to  increase  the  popu- 
larity of    the  practical    training,  for  which 


thi; 


.\ssociati( 


The  executive  managenientof  the  Federa- 
tion has  a  beautiful  souvenir  program  in 
press,  a  copy  ()f  which  may  be  obtained  by 
any  teacher,  free  of  charge,  by  mailing  a 
postal  card  to  the  president. 

Any  information  concerning;  the  nu-eting 
canb'eobtainedof  the  president  or  any  nieni 
her  of  the  executive  coinniiltee 


GK<>.  P.  I.OKI 


CARL  M,\KSU.M,i.. 

Cedar  Rapids,  I(» 
T.  \V.  BooK.nVER, 

Sanduskv,  Ohio. 
E.  H.  Kritch, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
C.  R.  Wbirs, 

Trenton,  N.  J. 
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national   eommercial   Ccacbers' 
Federation 

Sixth  nnnual  eonvention 

PROGRAM 
Thursday  Eve.mng,  Dec.  '26,  li)Oi. 

OPENING    SESSION,    ST.    NICHOLAS    HOTEL. 

Piano  Solo,  Natalie  Scott  Northrup. 

Address,  Hon.  Rolla  Wells,  Mayor  of  St. 
Louis. 

Response,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Miller,  New  York. 

Greeting  from  the  Eastern  Commercial 
Teachers  Association,  R.J.  Shoemaker,  Fall 
River,  Mass. 

Committee  Announcements. 

Social  Reception. 

Friday,  December  '27. 
assembly  room,  st.  nicholas  hotel. 

2:00   P.  M. 

Advantages  of  State  Organization,  T.  W. 
Bookmyer,  Sandusky,  O. 

Discussion:  B.  A.  Griffits,  M.  H.  Davis, 
L.  L.  Williams. 

The  Making  of  Business  Men,  Willard  J. 
Wheeler.  Birmingham,  Ala. 

A  Corner-stone  of  Business  Success,  Dr. 
i).  S.  Marden,  Editor  of  Success. 

SATIIRD.W,  DECEMBER  2S. 

.\SSKMBLY  ROOM,  ST.  NICHOLAS  HOTEL. 
2:0(J   !•.  .M. 

Woman's  Sphere  in  the  Business  World, 
R.  A.  Brubeck,  New  London,  Conn. 

Discussion,  opened  by  Mrs.  A.  J.  Barnes. 
St.  Louis. 

What  the  Commercial  Teacher  Can  Learn 
from  the  Commercial  Office,  W.  H.  Whigam, 
Chicago,  111. 

Discussion:    Ci.  E.  King,  Cedar  Rapids,  lu. 

Some  Slighted  Essentials  of  a  Business 
Education.  J.  \V.  Warr,  Editor  Practical 
Age,  .Moline,  III. 

.\ormal  Methods  in  Arithmetic,  Prof.  K.  L. 
Payne,  Kansas  State  Normal  School,  Em- 
poria, Ivans. 

S:(KI    1>.   M. 

Banquet  at  St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 

Toastmaster:   J.  W.  Warr. 

Speakers:  C.  C.  Marshall,  W.  N.  Ferris, 
D.  W.  Springer,  J.  A.  Hiner,  L.  L.  Williams, 
and  others. 

Monday.  Dece?lber  :iO. 

.\SSEMBLY    room,  ST.  NICHOLAS  HOTEL. 
2:00   1'.  ?I. 

The  Cause  of  the  Great  Awakening  in 
Commercial  Arithmetic,  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship, 
Editor  Journal  of  Education,  Boston,  Mass. 

To  What  Extent  Should  Commercial  Edu- 
cation Enter  into  the  Public  .School  Course :- 
Durand  W.  Springer,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Discussion:    J.  W.  Warr. 

True  Commercial  Education,  the  Kind 
that  Makes  for  Manhood  as  well  as  Money, 
W.  .\.  Ferris.  Big  Rapids,  Mich. 

.Means  of  Self-impr<ivement,  C.  P.  Zaner, 
Editor  Penman   and    .\rtist,  Columbus,  O. 

ASSEMBLY    k'OO.M.Sr.   NICHOLAS  HOTEL. 
S:(10  I',  n. 

Election  of  Officers  for  ensuing  year. 
(Time  subject  to  cliange  by  Executive  Com- 
mittee.) 


national  Penmanship  Ceacbers' 
Association 

Proaramme 

FRIDAY,   DECEMBER  '27.  I'.Wl. 

it.OO    A.  M.  Roll  Call  and  Payment  of  Dues. 

9.30  A.  M.  President's  Address  — C.  P. 
Zaner,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

9,50    A.  M.  Discussion  by  Members. 

10.00  A.  M.  "  The  Supervisor,"  —  F.  F.  Mush- 
rush,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

10.30  A.  M.  "Teaching  the  Child,  not  the 
System,"  — J.  H.  Bachtenklrcher,  La  Pay- 
ette, Ind. 

11.00  A.  M.  "  Engrossing,"— F.  W.  Tamblyn, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  • 

11.30  A.  M.  Discussion  of  President  Zaner'a 
Message. 

VIOU  M.  Adjournment. 

SATURD.\Y,  DECEMBER  '28.     , 

9.00  A.  M.  "The  Teacher  of  Writing."  —  H. 
G.  Healey,  New  York. 

9.,'»A.  n.  Discussion,  by  J.  C.  Olson,  Par- 
sons, Kansas- 

10.00  A.  M.  "  Why  Vertical  Writing  is  a 
Failure,"  — A.  N.  Palmer,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

lO.IJOA.  M.  Discussion,  by  D.L.  Musselman, 
yuincy.  Ills. 

11.00  A.  M.  "Movement  and  Momentum," 
C.  W.  Ransom,  Richmond,  Va. 

11.30  A.  ?L  General  Discussion. 

1'2.00  M.  Adjournment. 

.MONDAY,  DECEMBER  :iO. 

9.(«  A.  M.  "  Vertical  vs.  Slant,  from  a  Busi- 
ness Man's  Standpoint,"  —  Cyrus  W.  Field, 
Jackson,  Mich. 

9.30  A.  M.  "  Style  of  Writing  to  Teach,  :nul 
How  to  Teach  it,"-C.  A.  Faust,  Chicago, 
Ills. 

10.00  A.  .M.  "Speed  in   Vertical    Writint;," 
A.  F.  Newlands,  Buffalo,  N.  'l  . 

1U.30  .\.  ?I.  "The  Young  Teacher."  C.  C. 
C'urtiss,  Minneapolis,  ."^linn. 

ll.Ofi  .\.  M.  Discussion. 

11.30  A.  M.  "Mind,  Muscle,  and  .Movi-nierit," 
K.  K.  Isaacs,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

12.00  .M.  Adjournment. 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER, 31 

9.30  A.  M.  "  Penmanship  in  the  Ideal 
School,"  —  A.  E.  Parsons,  Creston,  la. 

10.00  A.  M.  Discussion. 

10.30  A.  M.  "  Spencerian  Penmanship,  its 
Origin,  History,  Influence,  Characteristics, 
and  Claims."  -  Robert  C.  Spencer,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Adjournment. 

F,pr„t,ve     \  CHARLES  N.  CRANDLK, 

b,xecuti\e   .  j.  p.  harnhart, 
Committe:     ^y^  p,  GlESSEMAN. 


national  Business  Ceacbers' 
Association 

St.  Couis,  m«. 

FRIDAY.  DEC.  '27,  1901. 


9:00,\.  M.  Reception  and  Registration  of 
Members. 

10:I»A.  M.  Report  of  Executive  Committee. 

10:  l.'i  A.  M.  President's  Address,  J.  A. 
Hiner,  Louisville,  Ky. 

10:4."iA.  M.  The  Man  Behind  the  Books— 
N.  L.  Richmond.  Kankakee,  111. 

Discussion,  C.  C.  Marshall,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa. 

(ieneral  Discussion. 


<^9h6^1i&im^Bu:i-&}!M>  and  Qu^wwto  ^dwoiW^^^ 


ll::ill  A.  M.     Kcmiil  Th1>U-  Discussiont- : 
III   \Vh:il    (_  c.iKliliites    I.cKituiiHtc    A(l\ 
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•i)  Entri 
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r.i)  School  Room  Discipline  in  the  Com 
tiiercial  School  :   -  How  Secured  ? 

m  Does  the  Ordinary  Commercial  Course 
Provide  Sufficiently  forCharacter  Bnilding? 

In)  Does  the  Commercial  Course  Make 
Sufficient  Provision  for  the  Cultural  Phase 
of  Kducation? 

l'_':(KI  A.  ?I.     Intermission. 

SATCRDAV.  IlEl'.   J**.  liHll 

!i:i»i  A.  M.  The  Balance  Sheet— What  it 
l^epresents;  How  Made— Dr.  H.  M.  Rowe, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Discussion,  L.  S.  Olver,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

General  Discussion. 

10:00  A.  N.  Advantages  and  Adaptations 
of  the  Voucher  System,  U.  S.  Fry,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Discussion,  Dr.  H.  M.  Kowe,  Baltimore, 
Md.:  C.  <).  Fredericks,  Chicago,  III. 

11:  A.M.  Method  of  Openin;;  and  Closing 
Corporation  Books— Enos  Spencer,  I.,ouis- 
viUe,  Ky. 

Discussion,  G.  B.  King,  Cedar  Kapids.  la. 

General  Discussion. 

12:00  ?I.    Intermission. 

MONDAY,  DEC.  30,  1901 

9:00  A.  M.  Business  Practice— (a)  Inter- 
comnmnication,  L.  W.  P.  Stiehl.  Urichs- 
ville,  Ohio:  (M  Otfice  Practice  Absolutely, 
Geo.  B.  Frasher,  Wheeling.  W.  Va. :  (ci 
Office  Practice  Combined  with  Barter 
among  the  Students,  J.  T.  Henderson, 
t)berlin,  Ohio. 

General  Discussion. 

10:  00  A.  ?I.  Business  Practice  in  the  Com- 
mercial High  School  — J.  B.  Van  Mater, 
Omaha,  Neb. 

Discussion,  T.  H.  Twiggs,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
1,.  W.  P.  Stiehl.  Crichville,  Ohio. 

11:  A.  ^I.  Business  Arithmetic  :  What  and 
How  Much  should  be  Taught  in  the  Com- 
mercial School  ?  —  W.  N.  Ferris,  Big  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Discussion,  R.  L.  Meredith,  Zanesville, 
Ohio;  B.  B.  Jones,  Lexington,  Ky.  (Above 
subject  to  change  in  time.) 

11 : :»  A.  M.    Election  of  Officers. 

l'-;:Of)?r.     Intermission. 

THESDAV,  DEC.  31,  1901 

!i:IHI  A.  M.  Commercial  and  Industrial 
Geography— J.  J.  McFarland,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

9:30  A.  ?I.  Commercial  Geography;  Its 
Xeglect;  Its  Value— H.  C.  Walker,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Discussion,  R.  C.  Spencer,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.    D.  W.  Springer,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

General  Discussion. 

10:  A.  ?I.  Commercial  Law;  Objects,  Scope, 
Methods— L.  L.  Williams,  Rochester,  X.  V. 
Discussion,  A.  D.  Wilt,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

General  Discussion. 

11:(K1A.  ?r.  English  in  the  Commercial 
School;  Best  Methods  to  Pursue  to  Obtain 
Desired  Results— R.  L.  McCarty,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

Discussion,  E.  T.  Overend,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

General  Discussion. 

1-':00?I.     Adjournment. 

Will  make  FIKST-CLASS  BOOK- 
KEEPER   of   vou    in    six    weeks 
for    ffo    or   KETURH    MOHET; 
(lis     *<*    tance  and  experience 
immaterial;    1    find   TOSITIOHS, 
too;  placed  pupil  .Vngust  2,  at  $>< 
daily :   one   September  9,  .at  $15 
weekly  ;   perhaps  can  place  you.  too.    Sare  tUs 
a»d  write  J.  H.  GOODWIM.  Expert  Accoaitant, 
Room  742,  I2IS  Broadway,  Hew  Tork. 


national     Shorthand    Ceachcrs' 
Jlssociation 

St.  Couls.  Dec.  Z7'3I,  1901 

IRID.W,    DBCKMKKR  '-'7 

9:00    Reception    and    registration  of   mem- 
bers. 
9:30    President's  Address. 
Secretary's  Report. 
Executive  Committee  Report. 
10:00    "Where    are    we    at  ?"- Mr.    Chas.    T. 
Piatt,  Hoboken,N.  J. 
Discussion. 
10:30    "Duties     and     Opportunities    of    the 
Shorthand    Teacher "  — Miss    L.    L. 
Ely,  Sterling,  111. 
Discussion. 
11:00    "Twenty-five      Years     of     Shorthand 
Schools"— Mr.    Jerome  B.   Howard, 
Cincinnati,  O. 
11:30    "The  Art  of  Shorthand   Reporting"— 
Mr.  Fred  Irland,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SATURDAY,  DECBMBBR  28 

9:00    "The  School  Side  of  the  Incompetent 
Amanuensis  Question  "—Miss  Mary 
A.  Healey,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
9::«)    "  Tricks  of   the    Trade    in   Shorthand 
Teaching  "-Mr.  Jno.  R.  Gregg,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 
Discussion. 
10:00    "Disciplinein  the  School  Room"— Mr. 
W.  J.  Durand,  Chicago,  111. 
Discussion. 
10:30    "The  Demands   upon  the   Shorthand 
Schools   in   the  Large  Cities"— Mr. 
Patrick  J.  Sweeney,  New  York  City. 
Discussion. 
11:00    "  Howl  would  Teach  Shorthand  "—Mr. 
Clarence  E.  Walker,  Louisville.  Ky. 
11:30    "No    Room    for    Illiterates    in    Short- 
hand "-Mr.    David    Wolfe    Browne, 
Washington,  I).  C. 


MONDAY,    DKCB?IBER    'M. 

"TYPEWRITER    DAY." 

9.00    "The   Hand  and  Finger  Training  of 
Typewriting     Operators"  —   Mis.s 
Frances  Gillispie,  Omaha,  Neb. 
I>iscussion. 
9:30    "How  I  Would  Teach  Typewriting" 
Mr.  Chas.  H.  McGurrin.  Kalatnazoo, 
Mich. 
Discussion. 
10:00    "How    to     Combine     Accuracy    with 
Speed"   —   Mr.     A.      C.     Van    Sant, 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Discussion. 
10:30    "The      Phonograph      in     the     School 
Room"— Mr.  F.  B.  Moore,  Trenton, 
N.  J. 
11:30    Election  of  Officers. 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  31 

9:00  "  Teaching  Shorthand  Students  to 
Spell  "-Mr.  F.  W.  Mosher,  Omaha, 
Neb. 

Discussion. 
9:30    Value  of  Completing  the   Shorthand 
Course  "—Mr.  P.  B.  S.  Peters,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 
Discussion. 
10::JO    "  What    a    School    Can     Do    Towards 
Teaching    Reporting"  —  Mr.    C.    F. 
Hutching,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Discussion. 
11:00    "What  and  How  Should  I  Study  Were 
I  to  Enter  a  Shorthand  School  with 
a  View  to  Making  Myself  an  Expert 
Amanuensis "  — Mr,    J.    A.    Lyons, 
Chicago,  III. 
Discussion. 
11:30    "Popular     Delusions    Among    Short- 
hand  Writers  "—Isaac    S.    Dement, 
Chicago,  III. 
Adjournment. 

J.  Cl.IM  oicii   KrXNED^  ,  Pres. 


\    RAl 


E.   C.    Mills,         i     \   RANSOM'S  very  best  writing 
i95GrandAve  .RochBster.N.Y  .    ^     |   otii  doz.  Cards  —  any  name, 


l8cT] 


plain  or  ornamental  writing, 
for  25c.  Address  lines  10c. 
per  dozen  extra. 


{    \ 


Address. 

C.    W.   RANSOM, 

th(l*"ftl  College 


KICHMOM),  VA      ) 


<^dh«^iiniTUuv-^ititit  ofwl  ^Hl>inf I>1>  ^i5hicwt<rr'\jK? 


..^ 


Hv  C.  Walker,  Loiii^;ville.Kv.,  favored  us 
witli  a  half-tdiie  illustration  of  a  memorial 
til  William  McKinlev,  which  displays  con- 
siderable skill  and  art. 

■J.  K.  Caskey,  Wheelinj;,  W.  \a..  puts  up 
some  really  artistic  cards  and  pages  as 
evidenced  by  work  before  us.  He  promises 
some  for  our  readers  some  of  these  days. 

Mr.  M.  W.  Cassiuore,  Kichmond.  Ind.,  re- 
cently favored  us  with  some  subscriptions, 
specimens  of  students'  rapid  business  writ 
iiig,  and  specimens  of  his  own  penmanship. 
Mr.  t'assmore  is  a  penman  of  more  than 
usual  aliility.  He  writes  a  very  fine  orna- 
mental style  as  well  as  atl  intensely  plain 
and  speedy  business  hand.  His"  pupils 
wrote  well  the  word  "  bumblebee"  seven- 
teen times  per  minute. 

Mr,  G.  E.  Weaver.by  theaidof  Tncle  Sam. 
dropped  a  couple  of  finely  written  cards  into 
our  hands  which  we  wish  all  could  see. 

A  recent  letter  received  from  A  K.  Klot- 
ten,  Cortland,  .\.  Y.,  written  in  the  orna- 
mental style,  shows  that  he  has  made 
some  very  rapid  improvement  latel\'.  In 
fact,  his  work  looks  quite  professional. 

Mr.  T.  Courtney,  penman  in  B.  and  S. 
Business  College,  Providence,  K.  I.,  favored 
us  with  a  splendidly  written  letter,  orna- 
mental style.  He  states  that  their  attend- 
ance is  gooil  and  that  school  work  is  mo\ 
ing  along  nicely. 

Mr.  W.  H.  (Juackenbush,  of  Lawrence, 
Ivans.,  writes  the  engrossing  script  in  a 
maimer  that  indicates  that  he  has  been 
closely  following  the  lessons  in  this  style 
given  in  the  Pk.\?ia\-Akti.>^t  and  Busi- 
ness Educaiok.  Certainly  no  course  of 
lessons  have  been  given  before  that  did  so 
much  to  encourage  this  style  of  writing, 
and  certainly  none  have  been  so  closely 
followed.  Mr.  (Juackenbush  is  on  the  right 
road  to  become  one  of  the  very  finest  in 
this  style. 

James  Williams,  of  Beatrice,  Nebr..  is 
learnmg  to  swing  the  pen  like  a  profes- 
sional. He  could  become  a  very  fine  pen- 
man, and  ought  to  give  attention  to  the 
work. 

E.  M.  Finklea,  a  farmer  boy  of  Burnt  Corn, 
.Ala.,  is  making  very  rapid  iniprovement  in 
his  penmanship.  It  is  marvelous  the  pro- 
gress some  of  those  boys  are  making  down 
there  with    no    other    instructor    than    the 

Penman-Artist  and.  Business  Eiiuc.\ 

TOR. 

Mr.  Finklea  has  the  material  in  him  to 
become  a  master  with  the  pen. 

W.  D.  Chamberlain.  Ionia,  Mich,,  writes 
the  engrossing  scri|it  like  a  professional. 
His  work  resembles  tliat  of  C.  V.  Howe,  the 
master  at  this  line  of  work,  whose  lessons 
have  been  running  in  the  PENM.\N-Artist 
-\Nn  Business  Eijucatok, 

Senor  T.  Walbolt,  Toledo,  O.,  sends  speci- 
mens of  his  ornamental  penmanship, 
which  style  he  states  he  has  acquired  hv 
diligent  practice  one  hour  each  exenin" 
with  the  PEN.M.\N-ArTIST  .WD  BuSINE.-^S 
EDUC.vroRas  his  guide.  The  work  shows 
a  remarkable  command  of  the  pen  for  one 
who  has  never  taken  pers.inal  instruction, 
and  were  It  not  for  the  fact  that  the  lines 
are  so  tine  that  they  would  not  engrave  we 
should  be  pleased  to  present  the  specimens 


G.  F.  Koach,  Motion,  Kaus.,  submits  a  very 
neatly  executed  Trial  Balance  Sheet,  the 
ruling  being  particularly  precise. 

J.  -M.  Keaser,  Jackson,  La.,  recently  wrote 
lis  a  very  attractive  letter  in  a  free"  round 
hand  that  is  seldom  equaled.  The  ink  was 
too  pale  f  jr  successful  reproduction. 

Some  of  the  daintiest  and  dasliiest  cards 
ever  received  at  this  office  recently  came 
from  Mr.  S.  X.  Falder,  Jones  Com'l  College, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  We  hope  Mr.  F.  will  send 
some  written  in  India  ink  so  we  can  have 
them  engraved  for  the  edification  of  our 
appreciative  and  critical  readers.  Mr.  I''al- 
der  is  certainly  a  very  skillful  penman. 

J.  (;.  Christ,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  sent  us  some 
very  artistic  work  in  the  form  of  capitaN, 
headings,  etc. 


UDLIGATION5 
•RKEIVEDc 


roll 


Mr.      Walliolt     says     that     the     PEN?IAN- 

.\Riisr  A.ND  Business  Educator  is  the 
best  paper  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 


••Pitman's  Twentieth  Century  Business 
Dictation  Book  and  Legal  Forms,"  contain- 
ing a  collection  of  letters  which  have  been 
used  in  the  transaction  of  actual  work, 
covering  fifty  distinct  lines  of  business; 
legal  forms,  and  a  judicious  selection  of 
practice  matter  for  general  dictation.  Also 
chapters  on  Spelling,  Punctuation, Capitali- 
zation, and  Short  Practical  Talks  with  the 
.\manuensis.  The  work  is  specially  com- 
piled for  the  teacher,  the  beginner,  and 
the  adv;inced  student. 

The  portion  of  the  work  devoted  to  Legal 
Forms,  consisting  of  W  pages,  has  been 
specially  written  for  this  edition  by  Henry 
W.  Thorne,  Counselor-at-Law  and"  Official 
Stenographer,  Johnstown,  X.  Y.,  and  con- 
tains chapters  on  the  following  subjects: 
Introduction;  Class  I. -Miscellaneous  Legal 
IJocuments;  Class  II.— Legal  Papers  in 
Actions;  Class  XII.-Law  Stenographer's 
Transcripts. 

272  pages  size  oU  in.  x  TU  in. ;  Price,  stiflf 
boards  and  cloth  back,  75  c. ;  cloth,  $1.0(1, 
postpaid. 

"C.  A.  Faust's  Compendium  of  Automatic 
Pen  Lettering  and  Designs,"  published  by 
the  Auto  Pen  and  Ink  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago, 
III.,  IS  by  far  the  most  costly,  elaborate, 
artistic  and  complete  work  ever  put  upon 
the  market  on  that  subject.  It  contains 
about  seventy  pages  of  colored  designs,  the 
pages  being  nearly  8  x  U  inches. 

No  one  interested  in  Auto  work  can  aflford 
to  be  without  it.  The  colored  feature  of  the 
book  IS  valuable  in  a  double  sense.  It  is 
valuable  because  color-plates  and  color- 
printing  are  expensive,  and  it  is  valuable 
to  the  purchaser  because  of  the  colored 
designs. 

The  regular  price  of  the  book  is  $1.50,  but 
for  a  short  time  it  has  been  ottered  for  but 
"^'i.  tj'at  amount.  It  is  cheap,  very  cheap, 
at  $l..ill.  The  initial  and  final  pages  are 
alone  worth  the  price  of  the  liook. 

We  feel  like  complimenting  the  author 
and  company  upon  the  enterprise  necessary 
to  put  out  such  a  publication. 

"The  Phonographic  Dictionary  and 
Phrase  Book,"  by  Henn  Pitman  and  "Jerome 
B.  Howard,  published  l,v  The  Phi>nograpliic 

Institut,.  C )any.  Ciiuiniiati,  ( )hio,  price 

$.'f.HMs  the  m.,st  -.lupei]d..„s  thing  i,,  the 
wax-  of  shorthciiKl  l,..,ik  making  we  have 
seen  \ot  only  is  it  a  I  .ig  thing,  but  it  is  a 
good  thiiig-the  most  needful  thing  in  the 
shorthand  line  outside  of  the  regular  text 
book.  This  work  will  certainly  lie  the  life 
companion  of  nearly  every  Pitmanic  writer, 
and  they  are  many. 


Ihe  w,,rk  c..utanis  li  \  e  himdred  and  Hftv 
two  pages  of  engraved  plates,  consisting  ol 
practically  all  .,f  t he  w..rds  of  (he  Km-M-.| 
language  now  it.  use.  both  in  Iv'omati  tviii 
and  in  shorthand  characters.  The  w"orl( 
ut   one  hundred   and    twenty 


'  th. 


Write  to  the  publishers  for  further  ami 
more  ileHnite  and  technical  information 
than  we  can  give.  Specimen  pages  sent 
free  of  charge  upon  application. 


Finest  Supplies  for  Penmen 

AND  ARTISTS 

PENS  AND   HOLDERS 

.\ll   goods  go  by  mail   postpaid  except  where 

express  or  freight   is  mentioned,  in  which  case 

cnrnaee  is  paid  hv  purchaser. 

Zanerian  Fine  Writer  I'en  — The  best  and 
finest  fine  writing  pen  made— best  for  en- 
grossing, card  writing  and  all  fine  script 
work.    Gros8$l,llO, ''4  Oross2Sc.,  I  Doz 12c. 

Zanerian  Ideal  Pen— One  of  the  best  pens 
made  for  general  penwork- business  or  or- 
namental. One  of  the  best  pens  for  be- 
ginners in  penmanship.  Gross  75c.,  ii  Gross 
26c.. 1  Do7. loc. 

Zanerian  Business  Pen  — A  smooth,  durable, 
common  sense  business  pen.  For  unshaded 
business  writing  it  has  never  been  excelled, 
if  equaled.     Gross  75c..  Ji  Gross  26c.,  1  Do?,.  10c. 

Gillotfs  Principality  No.  1  Pen  — .\  fine  writ- 
ing pen.  Gross  81.00,  {4  Gross  25c.,  I  Doz 12c. 

Gillott's  Double  Elastic  E.  F.  No.  604  Pen  —  A 
medium  fine  writing  pen.  Gross  75c.,  W 
Gross  25c.,  I  Doz._ loc. 

Gillotfs  Magnum  Quill  E.  P.  No.  601  Pen— A 
basiness     pen.  Grossl.OO,  J.^ Gross 25c.,  1  Doz    I2c. 
Gillott's  No.  303  E.  F.  Pen— Used  largely  for 
drawing  purposes.  Gross  $1.00,  I4  Gross  25c., 

1  Doz 12c. 

Gillott's  Lithographic  Pen  No.290— Oneof  the 

finest  pointed  drawing  pens  made.  6  pens 
25c.,  Spens 15c 

Gillott's  Crow  Quill  Pen  No.  659—  Very  fine 
points.    6  pens  26c,  3  pens i5c. 

Soennecken  Lettering  Pens  —  For  making 
German  Text,  Old  English,  and  all  broad 
pen  letters.  Set  of  12— numbers  1,  l}^,  2,  •.i'J, 
3,  3'.;,  4,  6  and  6  single  pointed  and  10,  '.'0 
and  30  double  pointed 25c. 

Double  Holder  for  Soennecken  Pens  — Holds 

2  pens  at  one  time _ _ .  loc. 

Zanerian  Oblique    Penholder  —  Hand-made, 

rosewood,  12  inches  long  and   most   beau- 
tiful and  perfect  holder  made.    1  holder      50c. 
Excelsior  Oblique  Holder  — The  best  low  priced 
oblique  holder  made.    Many  hundreds  of  gross 
have  been  sold. 

1  Holder _ lOc. 

1  Dozen _ 50c. 

Ji  Gross ."11.16 

li  Gross 2.16 

1  Gross _  _ 425 

Straight  Penholder  —  Cork  tipped  and  best 
for    business    writing,    flourishing,    etc.    1 

holder loc 

When  you  need  anything  in  our  line  write  us 
for  prices,  as  we  can  furniih  almost  anything 
and  save  you  money. 

Cash  must  accompany  all  orders.  Prices  are 
too  low  to  keep  accounts.  Remit  by  money  or- 
der, or  stamps  for  small  amounts. 

Address.  Zaner  &  Bloser,  Columbus.  O. 


eboieest 

W\F.  Christman,  .^linneapolis,  .Minn.,  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  PENM.W-.Vr 
tist  and  Business  Educ.\tor,  writes  as 
foUows:  "  Your  paper  contains  the  choicest 
of  everything  in  the  penmanship  line,  as 
well  as  the  most  instructive  and  interesting 
articles  for  study  along  all  educational 
lines. 


<^dh6^ii&un>m\i'GiiJiM  and  Quiww^  QdiMiaXcr'^^ 


The  North\ve!:^tern  Business  College. 
Madison,  Wis.,  issues  a  32  page  catalog 
denoting  a  good,  reliable  school.  K.  ('•. 
Deniing  is  the  President  and  G.  E.  Spohn 
is  the  Pennian. 

H.  W.  Stone,  34  School  street,  Boston, 
Mass.,  is  sending  out  a  very  attractive  six 
page  circular  illustrating  the  skillful  en- 
grossing he  is  producing. 

The  New  England  Art  College  and  School 
of  Illustrating.  \V.  H.  Gardner  and  C.  D. 
Scribner.  proprietors,  greets  us  with  an 
attractivelv  illustrated  circular,  showing 
students'  work.  etc.  We  wish  the  new 
school  and  firm  success. 

The  Xciva  .-^cotia  Business  College,  Yar 
tiiouth.  .\  .'^..  J.  >l.  Alnion, principal. favored 
us  with  a  blue-backed  catalog  indicating  a 
>uccessful  school. 

The  Danville,  Va..  Military  Institute 
issues  a  very  handsome  deckle-edge,  gray- 
covered  catalog.  The  illustrations  are 
printed  on  enameled  btiok  paper,  and  are 
finely  engraved.  The  school  seems  to  be 
first-class  in  every  particular.  Mr.  W.  N. 
Currier,  a  hustling,  competent  young  com- 
mercial teacher,  has  charge  of  the  busi- 
ness, shorthand,  and   penmanship  courses. 

The  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  Business  College 
issues  a  unique  catalog  with  light  gray 
overlapping  cover. 

G.  E.  Weaver,  Mt.  Morris,  111.,  the  Chalk 
Talker,  is  sending  out  some  strong  adver- 
tising circulars.  Mr.  Weaver  is  a  hustler 
and  he  succeeds  in  more  ways  than  one. 
Few,  indeed,  are  as  versatile  as  he,  being 
pennian,  artist  and  entertainer. 

The  Dean  Business  College,  Port  Huron, 
Mich.,  issues  a  neat  little  catalog. 

The  4  C's  (Capital  City  Commercial  Col- 
lege). Des  Moines,  Iowa,  is  sending  out 
some  attractive  circular-sheets  displaying 
penmanship,  pen-work,  etc..  such  as  is 
done  in  that  institution.  Thev  are  certainly 
student-fetching  affairs. 


DiHieult  Co  Surpass  Tt 

,  R.  Runnells  of  Peoria,  111.,  writes  as 
:  "  I  am  just  in  receipt  of  the  current 
r  of  your  journal  and  am  delighted 
It  seems  to  me  it  would  l)e  a  diflfi- 
ling  to  surpass  it.  I  am  teaching 
:  herein  Peoria  and  doing  anything 
ivork  that  presents  itself." 
nnnrlls  sends  some  cards^displaying 
Table  skill  in  the  semi-round  or  free- 
lanilstvleof  script.— [Editors]. 


Columbus,  Ohio. 


W.  L.  THOMAS. 


TRY  MY  WORK  ONCE. 

Memorials  and  resolutions  engrossed. 
Diplomas  made  with  the  pen  and  filled.  In- 
vitations neatly  executed.  Cards  one  doz. 
20c.  two  doz.  35c.  Send  15c  for  a  specimen 
of  my  different  styles  of  writing.  Address 
W    L   TH'-MAS   Box  f;64  Wichita,  Kansas. 


Obituary 

I'rofcssor  \V.  P.  HaiuMioM.l.  v.i-miiaM. 
author,  and  business  educator,  of  Pasadeiui, 
California,  whose  portrait  appears  below, 
departed  this  life  Sept.  ai  ISWl.  after  a  heroic 
struggle  with  that  dread  disease,  consump- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hammond  was  born  in  Pomfret, 
Conn.,  1827,  was  one  of  the  firm  of  Stewart 
&  Hammond  Business  College,  Trenton. 
N.  J.,  author  of  Potter  &  Hammond  series  of 
copy-books,  teacher  of  penmanship  in  the 
private  schools  of  Philadelphia,  and  super- 
visor of  writing  in  the  public  schools  of 
Pasadena,  In  188ii,  his  health  began  to  fail, 
at  which  time  he  went  to  California. 

Mr.  Hammond  was  married  and  leaves  a 
widow  from  whom  we  received  these  details 
and  photo.  From  a  letter  just  received  from 
her,  we  have  ever\-   reason  to  believe  she 


she 

jour 

nev    on 

the 

men 

ories  of 

om 

all    ri 

spected 

piest 

in  the  .school 

was   a   fit  companion   for   one    win 
widely    admired.       May 
through   life   cheered   b> 
by-gone   days  of   one  wl 
and  revered. 

.Mr.  Hammond  was  happies 
room,  and  there  are  thousands  who  art- 
glad  to  claim  him  as  their  teacher,  and  now 
bear  testimony  to  his  skill  as  a  teacher  and 
kindness  as  a  man.  He  was  a  member  of 
and  worker  in  the  M.  E.  church,  also  a 
charter  member  of  Pasadena  Commander>', 
Knights  Templars. 

Thus  it  is  that  another  respected  member 
of  our  beloved  profession  has  gone  on  to 
meet  and  mingle  with  the  Spencers,  Dun- 
ton,  Packard,  and  the  rest.  May  we  all  be 
as  worthy  of  our  reward  and  as  revered  !>>• 
those  who  remain. 

Wanted 

Kver\-  penman  in  the  United  .States  to  at- 
tend the  Penmanship  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion of  the  National  Commercial  Teachers' 
Federation  at  St.  Louis,  December '-'T  to  :il. 
IMl. 


JI  Keward 

( )f  gootl-fellowship.  increased  profess 
iiiri)rm:iti<iri.and  success  is  hereby  c.l 
to  all  who  attend  the  National  Conmu 
Teachers'  Federation  at  St.  Louis. 


STOAKES'   IMPROVED 

large  Taper  Holder.  Nirkel-Clalf,!   l-inuif 
Sample,   lOc  Each. 
STOAKES'   DUPLEX 

SHADING    PEN. 

Each  pen  make>  four  styles  ul  mark  and  does  n   ;.'iTiitfr 
variety  ol*  work  than  any  twt,  ordinary  stijidintr  in  ns. 

SEVEN     PENS 
comprise  one  set.  in  sizes  from  No  oto  No  Hand  the  seven 
pens  »ill  do  all  and  more  than  the  old  .set    ..f  -'4   shadJoK. 
marking:  and  plain  pens  eombined 

Price  per  Set.  $L00.    Sample,  ISc. 

My  Slmding  I'en  Ink.  ai,' without  a  iiva'  lot-  rinalitv  and 
eolur. 

Sample  for  12c  Stamps. 

All  goods  sold  by  ine  are    gnaiauteed  as   lepie-eiited.   in 
every  partieulai . 

Compendium,  48  Pages,  25c. 

J.  W.  STOAKES,  Milan,  Ohio. 


3Si5i>Iutx0nS^ 


l_Cal    n  '-•^'"■""e      ""      Signs 


llaswritirn  thousands  of  cards.     Kold.  da 
beiuitiful.    line  Doze  it.  25c. 
A.    II.    BURKE,    De.xter,    Iowa. 
Teacher    of    Penmanship,    Dexter    Not 
School. 


Not  the  Oldest. 
N  t  the  Largest 
JUSI  THE  BEST. 


ALL  THAT  ITS  NAME  IMPLIES. 

PRACTICaL  BOOKKEEPING 


i  papei 


the  lllll 


p.ipei 


vouchers,  anii  the 


.  liy  pin 


awing  of  all  toriiis  of  busi 

niance  of  the  duties  of  the  bookkeeper  and  u 

eonnting  houses. 

THE  WORK  HAS  NO  EQUAL      IT  IS  THE  MASTER  WORK  OF  THE  CENTURY. 


,,.^ 1  t**achable  form  for  the 

inethods  that  are  beiogr  adopted  by  the  lead 
work  fully  explains  the  workings  of,the 
III  the  systeii  '  ............. 


;  THE    PUAfTifAL 


Qk>9h6^i&m\m\f'&}J^  cui4  6ul>in.cU)&Ui6akr^^^ 


Wessons  in  Qutomatic  Ccttcrtn^ 

number  Tive— By  €.  €.  Cvans,  Streator,  His. 


INSTKUCTIONS    ON     HOLIDAY     CAWD 


Get  piece  white  card  board,  ruedium  rough, 
with  yellow  pastel-crayon  cover  whole 
sheet  of  card  board.  Draw  the  oval  with 
two  circles  about  twentj'-eight  inches  in 
diameter.  Make  some  oval  on  green  poster 
board  and  cut  it  out.  Pencil  (lightly)  the 
Holly  briinch  on  yellow  background,  then 
go  over  the  pencil  lines  with  green  ink  and 
ordinary  pen.  Get  piece  of  kneaded  rubber 
and  rub  out  the  yellow  from  inside  the 
trolley  leaves. 

"Everything"  is  No.  1  marking  pen, bright 
red  ink.    -Ml  other  small  lettering  is  in  same 


color  with  large  No.  0  marking  pen. 

*'  Christmas  and  New  Years"  is  with  No.  4 
marking  black  ink.  Capital  C  is  with  com- 
pass. When  black  ink  is  dry  go  over  the 
upper  parts  with  No.  1  marking  pen  and 
white  ink.  Put  Diamond  Dust  on  white 
while  wet.    It  gives  a  frost  or  snow  effect. 

Outfit  for  making  this  sign  will  be  sent 
prepaid  upon  receipt  of  $1.00,  samples  of  work 
accompany  outfits. 

Practice  on  this  and  you  will  be  able  to 
make  some  coin  on  holiday  signs. 

E.  E.  Evans. 
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number  Cwelve 

By    ebarlton    U.    Howe,    Ulitb     Fidelity 

mutual  Cife  Insurance  Company, 

Policy  Department,  Pbila:= 

delpbia.  Pa. 

We  have  laid  the  fuimdatioii  in  previous 
lessons,  consisting  of  various  letters  and 
words,  now  we  are  ready  for  the  super- 
structure—Body  Writing. 

Rule  lines  with  section  liner  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  apart  or  less  and  allow  a  margin  of 
front  an  inch  and  a  half  or  more,  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  subject  matter  to  be 
engrossed.  Rule  lightly  so  that  the  pencil 
lines  can  be  easily  erased  with  a  sponge 
rubber.  The  distance  to  be  allowed  between 
the  base  lines  is  determined  by  the  amount 
of  subject  matter.  Place  a  small  check 
mark  in  the  third  or  fourth  space  (see  illu.s- 
tration)  to  indicate  the  base  line.  This  is 
important  and  will  prevent  error  in  allow- 
iii.g  too  much  or  too  little  space  between 
liase  lines.  Carefully  pencil  subject  matter, 
commencing  next  space  above  base  line  as 
indicated  by  pencil  check  and  aim  to  have 
each   line  reach  to  the  vertical  line  to  the 
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systematic  order  for  practice,  t 

for  20c.    They  are  fi-esh  from  ! 

the  pen  and  will  encour.age  .' 

you  to  do  better  writing.  [ 


Mr.  Charlton  V.  Howe,  whose  portrait  ap- 
pears above,  and  who  has  been  jfiving.  in 
the  P.-A.  &  B.  E..  the  finest  series  of  lessons 
In  engrossing  script  ever  presented,  ha?  now 
consented  to  give  a  series  of  lessons  on  a 
new,  novel,  effective,  and  practical  style  of 
lettering,  and  upon  policy  engrossing.  No 
one  can  do  these  subjects  the  justice  Mr. 
Howe  can,  because  we  know  of  no  other  who 
possesses  the  skill  and  experience  he  does. 
He  has  the  faculty  of  giving  instruction 
about  the  minutest  details  which  discloses 
why  so  many  people  all  over  the  country 
have  learned  at  home,  by  no  other  aid  than 
the  lessons  presented  in  this  journal,  a  mas- 
terful style  of  script. 

Mr.  Howe's  lessons  in  engrossing  script 
end  with  this  number.  We  shall  have  an 
announcement  in  our  next  number  concern- 
ing a  new  series  by  one  whose  work  has 
never  before  appearedin  public  print. 
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at  the  end  of  a  line  and  never  (li\-ide  a  word 
if  it  can  possibly  I»e  avoided.  To  preserve  a 
uniform  slant  thrtmghout  a  pJigc,  write  a 
word  and  set  blade  of  section  liner  to  cor- 
respond  with  the  slant  of  the  letters  of  this 
word  (see  illustration)  and  then  rule  slantiMl 
or  guide  lines  an  eighth  of  an  incli  apart. 
Mjike  all  letters  of  uniform  size,  for 
instance,  an  a  at  the  bottom  of  the  page 
should  lie  exactly  same  size  as  a's  at  top  or 
center  of  page.  The  appearance  i^i  bntl\- 
writing  can  be  very  much  improved  by 
truing  the  letters  carefully,  top  and  bottom. 
It  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  write  a 
word  well,  but  writing  a  page  is  indeeil  a 
test  for  the  most  skillful  peTitnan.  I  would 
suggest  that  you  save  all  the  specimens  of 
fine  litho};raphed  and  engraved  cards  and 
letter  heads,  and  carefully  study  the  forms 
<if  the  various  letters.  You  tnight  practice 
t<i  gooil  advantage  the  letter  which  is  here- 
with presented.  Remember,  that  your 
ability  to  succeed  in  mastering  script  de- 
pends entirely  upon  your  own  efforts. 

eritietsms 

S.M.I).  Your  ink  is  in  very  poor  ciiidi- 
tion  which  detracts  from  your  work  in  no 
small  degree.  Use  Windsor  and  Xewton's 
lamp  black  and  a  £-oocf  quality  of  India  Ink: 
in  fact,  the  best  is  none  too  good.  Exercise 
tnore  care  in  retouching  vour  letters.  It 
ought  to  be  done  so  skillfully  that  even  the 
closest  examination  will  not  detect  it.  De- 
vote more  time  to  the  study  of  the  various 
forms. 

J.  R.  X.  The  introductorv  oval  of  the 
Z,  Y,  U  and  X  should  be  shaded  a  trille 
heavier.  You  have  omitteil  sha.ling  the 
small  loops  at  the  bottoiu  of  the  Z-  and  t  ip 
of  C's  and  y"s.  Extended  loops  of  Y  nwA  7. 
should  extetid  below  base  line  two  spaces 
instead  of  one.  Commence  second  stroke 
of  first  -V  in  copy,  three  spaces  above  base 
line,  making  the  stroke  downward.  Your 
work  shows  considerable  improvement  and 
with  careful  practice  and  study  there  is  no 
reason  whv  you  should  not  make  a  success 
of  it. 
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Whatever    may    be   our    opinion    of 
movement  the  fact  remains  that   tl 
dren  can  use  no  other,  even  when  muscular 
movement  is  taught. 

The  present  approved  plan  seeuis  to 
be  to  drill  iiriiuary  pupils  on  muscular 
movement,  although  we  know  they  can 
not  apply  it.  and  will  not  be  able  to  do  so 
for  years  to  come.  We  imagine  that  in 
some  mysterious  way  the  evil  efiects  of 
finger  movement  are  being  counteracted 
and  neutralized.  Does  practicing  mus- 
cular movement  aid  finger  mo 
to  any  ureat  extent,  and  is  it  good 
common  sense  to  anticipate  the 
distant  future  needs  of  the  pupil> 
and  then  leave  them  t.i  slrugglc 
with  a  slow,  cramped  style? 

Why  not  devote  this  time  to  dril- 
ling on  linger  movement  exercises 
designed  to  develop  freedom  and 
easeV  Are  not  the  muscles  of  the 
fingers  capable  of  wonderful  devel- 
opment, even  if  they  are  small  r 
Think  of  their  development  in  per- 
perforining  on  musical  instruments 
and  in  operating  the  typewriter! 
Cannot  this  be  accomplished  in  the 
matter  of  writing  to  some  extent  at 
least'-  We  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  Spencerian  System  with  its  long 
loops,  capital  stems  and  polished 
shades  is  not  now  used  in  our 
schools,  but  that  an  extremely 
simple  unshaded  style  is  used, and 
that  its  execution  with  a  coarse  pen 
and  linger  movement  is  compara- 
tively easy.  The  idea  that  all  let 
ters  in  a  word  must  be  joined  in 
order  to  be  legible  and  rapidly  writ 
ten  has  been  exploded.  I  tested  the 
matter  with  the  word  "  Chicago," 
joining  all  the  letters  and  then  dis 
connecting  the  last  four  letters 
(Chicagol  and  I  find  I  made  as 
much  speed  separating  the  letters 
as  in  joining  them.  This  method 
of  omitting  certain  joinings  relieves 
the  strain  and  makes  finger  move- 
ment easier.  Then  again,  is  all 
finger  movement  necessarily  slow 
and  cramped?  Again  I  tested  the 
question  and  found,  to  mj-  great 
surprise,  that  my  fastest  muscular 
movement  speed  was  equaled  the 
very  first  trial  and  that  without  any 
sense  of  strain  or  fatigue.  No  one 
watching  a  pianist  playing  would 
think  for  a  moment  that  finger  movement 
is  slow.  Speed  is  a  matter  of  training  in 
all  other  matters, so  why  should  we  expect 
it  in  finger  movement  writing  without 
special  trairiing?  Is  not  cramped  writing 
due  more  to  lack  of  training  and  to  bad 
pen-holding  than  to  finger  movement? 
With  the  right  kind  of  a  holder  and  correct 
pen-holding  there  can  be  no  great  amount 
of  gripi>ing  and  therefore  no  badly  cramped 
writing.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  idea 
that  the  child  is  born  into  the  world  with 
the  fingers  so  thoroughly  developed  that 
they  need  no  special  training  for  writing. 
This  is  where  the  whole  mistake  is  made. 
Let  anyone  who  thinks  differently  take 
charge  of  a  school  of  first  j-ear  children  and 
give  them  a  lesson  in  writing  and  be  con- 
vinced in  a  few  seconds.    If  linger  move- 


ment must  be  used,  why  should  it  not  be 
taught  and  that  thoroughly?  I  believe  it  is 
possible  to  sufficiently  develop  the  finger 
movement  to  enable  the  pupil  to  write  the 
modern  styles  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  ease  and  speed. 

As  long  as  these  conditions  olitain,  wh>- 
should  our  penmen  be  so  terril>l>-  shocked 
to  hear  fingers  mentioned,  and  why  should 
they  even  deny  that  they  wiggle  them  a 
trille  while  writing?  There  is  no  question 
but  that  combined  movement  is  the  best 
for  general  writing,  but  business  writing 
and  primary'  writing  are  two  different 
things.  They  are  as  widely  separated  as 
the  primer  and  Shakespeare's  plays.  I 
believe  in   less  and    larger  writing  in   the 


MK.  J.  F.    B.\RNHAKT. 

lower  grades  and  I  believe  in  the  arm  rather 
than  the  finger  movement,  but  until  this 
reform  is  adopted  we  must  do  something  to 
help  the  children  who  are  obliged  to  em- 
ploy finger  movement.  What  shall  we  do? 
Fraternally, 

J.  F.  BARNHART. 
Supervisor  Writing, 
.\kron.  Ohio. 


Cyman  3.  Gage 

nddresses  Students  of  the   Spencerian 
Business  College,  niilwaukee 

Following  are  extracts  from  his  address: 

'■  I  am  very  thankful  to  Mr.  Spencer  for  his 

remembrance  <if  those  early  days  and    for 

the  kind  tribute  of  praise  and  appreciation 


pose  that  he  -would  have 
early  time?^i*'*3Bij^  impressions  made  upon 
youth  ace'more  lasting  than  those  that  are 
made  )'ipon  the  minds  of  the  more  matured, 
and  I  remember  with  great  vividness  my 
introduction  into  the  school  over  which  Mr. 
Spencer  had  charge. 

"  And  let  me  say  right  now  in  all  truthful- 
ness and  sincerity,  looking  back  now  over 
the  earlier  days  when  educational  influ 
ences  were  to  some  extent  thrown  o\er  me, 
and  in  the  experiences  tif  later  life  which 
have  gone  to  shape  my  character  and  deter- 
mine iiiy  general  course  of  thought,  feel- 
ings and  action,  there  is  no  event,  no  period, 
no  episode  in  my  career  now  stretching  over 
a  long  period,  that  I  regard  as  so  valuable 
in  itself  as  that  period  spent  in  the  Chicago 
branch  of  the  Bryant  &  Stratton  educa- 
tional institution.  It  taught  me  what  I 
know  about  accounts,  it  gave  me 
the  power  to  anaU-ze  financial  prop- 
ositions, it  taught  me  how  to  keep 
accounts  myself,  and  when  I  passed 
away  from  the  period  of  apprentice 
ship  or  clerkship  to  higher  duties 
I  was  enabled  by  the  education  I 
deriveil  in  that  school  to  determine 
the  quality-  of  those  discharging 
similar  functions  over  whom  I  had 
charge. 

"I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Spencer. 
that  after  a  long  life  you  are  still 
fresh  and  vigorous,  with  all  the 
bloom  of  youth  upon  your  brow  and 
forehead,  with  a  promise  of  years 
of  future  usefulness  before  you.  1 
cannot  conceive  of  a  higher  privi- 
lege for  a  man  in  this  world  than 
to  go  on  through  a  period  of  forty- 
five  or  fifty  years  shaping  the  mind 
and  character  of  other  men.  The 
effect  of  such  action  is  like  ccmu 
pound  interest  —  it  goes  on  com 
pounding  over  a  generation. 
"I   look  around  on  this  little  corn 
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and  I  suppose  in  a  degree  you  are 
animated  by  sentiments  similar  to 
those  which  animatetl  me  when  I 
was  your  age  and  in  >'our  places.  1 
remember  that  one  of  the  predomi- 
nant thoughts  in  my  mind  was  one 
of  wonder— what  was  to  become  of 
me  in  the  future,  in  what  place  of 
life  should  I  find  opportunity^  It 
looked  to  me  then  that  the  world 
was  fully  occupied,  that  there  was 
not  much  chance  for  a  chap,  that 
all  the  opportunities  had  gone  by. 
and  I  looked  with  doubt  and  hesi- 
tation, and  I  suppose  every  young 
man  every  year  since  that  long  ago, 
when  he  conies  up  to  the  period  of 
responsibility,  asks  himself  similar 
iiuestions. 

"  Xow,  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  looking 
over  this  long  period  »^f  forty-five  years, 
seeing  our  rapid  and  unique  development 
as  a  country,  I  honestly  believe  that  we 
have  only  reached  the  initial  period  of  our 
greatness,  power,  industry  and  trade.  We 
have,  in  12ii  years  of  our  national  life,  ac- 
quired a  population  of  about  87,000,000;  the 
large  part  of  that  population  is,  as  you 
know,  crude;  they  have  not  had  many  ail 
vantages,  they  have  been  pioneers,  the\' 
have  been  tied  pretty  close  to  the  soil;  ma- 
chinery in  its  higher  adaptability  has  onl\- 
more  lately  come  in  to  take  the  place  of 
mere  muscular  toil,  but  in  fifty  years  to 
come— not  the  125  years  that  have  passed, 
when  we  accumulated  87,000,0(XI  of  people, 
but   in   the  fifty   years  to  come-and    that 
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period  is  well  in  the  prospects  of  most  i>f 
yim— the  population  of  the  United  States; 
will  increase,  unless  all  reasonable  calcula- 
tions fail,  to  at  least  190.000.000  of  people 
Think,  if  you  can,  of  the  enormous  develop- 
ment of  our  natural  resources  and  all  that 
that  means;  think  of  the  enormous  develop- 
ment of  business,  of  industry,  of  trade,  of 
commerce,  and  then  you  will  realize  that 
the  opportunities  of  life  are  not  closed  by 
the  door  that  hides  the  past,  but  bytlie  door 
which  opens  readily  into  a  grand  and  noble 
expanse  of  the  far-reaching  future. 

"Now  it  is  your  opportunity,  young  men 
and  women,  to  prepare  yourselves  for  that 
period  that  is  just  before  you;  we  are  com- 
ing to  a  time  of  specialization;  the  man 
that  can  do  something  difficult  and  do  it 
well  is  going  to  be  in  great  demand;  the 
nuin  that  cannot  do  anything  except  m:iu 
iial  toil,  or  who  tries  to  do  somethinjg  higher 
but  does  it  only  indifferently  well,  is  not 
going  to  draw  the  prizes  of  life.  The  prizes 
of  life  are  going  to  be  many,  but  they  will 
be  drawn  by  men  who  have  the  quality  of 
mind,  the  quality  of  character,  the  absf>- 
lute  integrity,  and  the  general  ability  and 
adaptation  to  circumstances,  to  take  some 
strong  and  prominentand  important  part  in 
this  wonderful  mart  of  progress  and  civili- 
zation which  the  next  fifty  years  is  surely 
going  to  develop. 

'*  I  congratulate  you  all  that  you  have  this 
opportunitj' to  prepare  your  minds  with  a 
useful  specialization;  it  will  serve  you  in 
every  relation  of  life;  but  in  a  way  it  is  only 
the  kindergarten  to  real  life;  and  real  life 
conies  after  the  school  life  has  gone:  and 
all  life  is  an  education  to  the  man  who  will 
improve  his  opportunities.  Experience  is 
a  teacher;  reading  is  a  teacher;  reflection 
is  a  teacher,  and  all  these  atoms  of  self- 
improvement  must  be  availed  of  by  those 
who  hope  to  win  the  prizes  of  life." 
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We  present  for  study  and  practice  this 
month  some  more  styles  of  script  which  are 
gaining  popularity  for  business  stationery 
and  advertising  purposes.  The  Empire 
Business  College  design  was  made  for  a 
letter-head.  The  original  drawing  measured 
5S  X  ^  inches,  and  the  lines  were  made 
very  coarse  to  allowfor  reduction  in  engrav- 
ing. The  m  in  the  word  Empire  was  made 
one  inch  in  height  and  the  final  e  in  the 
word  college  abont  ^h  of  an  inch.  Pencil  out 
all  the  parts  very  carefully  before  tracing 
in  ink.  See  that  the  thin  line  is  uniform  in 
thickness,  and  do  not  undertake  to  make 
this  line  with  one  stroke  (tf  the  pen.  It 
nixist  be  drawn  out  in  this  class  of  script, 
which  is  usually  executed  on  a  large  scale. 
Look  after  the  spacing,  uniform  thickness 
of  shades,  etc.  The  oval  with  decorations 
should  be  centered. 

The  H  &  B  design  was  also  designed  for 
business  stationery,  and  it  presents  a  strong, 
effective  style  of  modern  script.  This  script 
was  also  drawn  out  after  being  carefully 
pencilled,  although  it  is  full  of  dash  and 
freedom.  The  thickest  part  of  the  small 
letters  should  be  on  the  base  turn.  Make 
the  shades  on  the  capitals  very  bold.  Study 
the  slope  and  spacing.  "High  grade  diplo- 
mas "  is  executed  in  a  clean  cut  style,  the 
etfectiveness  of  which  is  increased  by  the 
solid  background.  Pencil  out  with  care  be- 
fore adding  the  ink.  atul  l.mk  after  uniform 
widtli  and  spacing. 
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Ulortb  One  Dollar  a  Sopy 

MESSKS.   ZANKk  ik    lil.osEK: 

Inclosed  yon  will  please  Hnd  $1.00,  which 
is  the  aiiionnt  due  you  for  the  PENMAN- 
Artist  AM)  Business  Educator  for 
another  year.  Your  paper  is  very  helpful  to 
me  as  a  supervisor  of  writing.  I  should  he 
lost  without  it— yes,  it  is  worth  one  dollar 
per  copy  to  me.  Wishing  you  great  success. 
I  remain,  Yours  fraternally, 

John  L.  Ho\vai<i>. 

-^hilden.  Mass.,  \ov.  4,  IIKII. 


K. 

c. 

MILLS, 
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f..  Rochf.s 
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$1.00  package  is    1 
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ness  writ 
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i^    A  Great  Reduction  in  Prices 
On  Commercial  Art 
For  30  Days. 
It  is  my  wish  to  have  my  work  known 
and  appreciated  by  the  readers  of  this  maga- 
i    zine  and,  for  the  purpose  of  advertising,  I 
will,  during  the  nest  thirty  days,  take  any 
thing  in  the  line  of  Designing.  Illnstration 
or  Penmansbip  for  les  than  one-half  my 
BSaal  price-      Everything  entrusted  to  my 
care  will  be  done  in  strictly  first-class  order 
and,  if  not  satisfactory,  your  money  will  be 
cheerfully  refunded.     Here  are  a  few  prices 
for  superior  work ; 
Covers  for  Catalogues,  Etc.   -     $.5  00 
Bill  and  Letter  Heads       -  5  00 

Portraits i  qo 

Initial  Letters,  Each  -        -      50 

Cards,  Per  Doz.  -       .        -  lo 

Set  of  Capitals,  Business     -        -      iii 
Set  OF  Capitals,  Ornamental  lo 

I  assure  all  that  these  prices  will  in  no  way 
affect  the  quality  of  my  work. 


i: 


Artist  and  Penman, 

245  West  55th  Street,        New  York. 


:i 
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Ceads  all  Others 

The  1'enman-Artist  and  Business 
EDUCATOK  is  a  great  favorite  among  our 
sttitlents.  Tliey  like  it  very  much.  I  think 
It  is  improving  all  the  time,  and  in  ni>' 
estimation  it  certainly  leads  all  others. 
F.  F.  WiLDISH, 
Pfunuin  Metropolitan  Business  College 

Dallas.  'I'exas. 


OFF-HAND    FLOURISHING 

tl.ing  uu 


inch  designs,  m  to  tlU: 


M.   B.   MOORE,   Box  7,   MORGAN.    KY. 


r, 


PRACTICAL    PENMANSHIP 


n 


best  pi- 

ship-     |i-l:l  ' 

■"■;'.'",',:,!' :::;:;i: -:'::;■,:'?'''' ";^^^^^ 

«thei  I'l'.'.u 

$111.00  in   .M 

Semi  -iiu 

tlons.  unes 

^.^M^■e      N"t  irallK'slA-^l.  Ipiil    llie    lies 
or  ont-  tlozeii  ranis  in  vnrioiis  I'oinbill 
•I'lled  li.v  liny  iHiinimi.    No  cheap  wo 

J.  F.  CASKEV,  Penman, 

L 


Elliott  School  of  Business  and  Shorthand, 
WHEELING,  W.  VA. 


GREGG 

TEACHERS 

WANTED 


We  cannot  supply  the  demand  for 
teachers  of  Oregg  Shorthand. 

Every  day  adds  to  the  list  of  busi- 
ness and  high  schools  discarding  the 
old-time  methods  and  adopting  Gregg 
Shorthand. 

Teachers  of  the  system  —especially 
those  who  have  had  previous  exper- 
ience with  other  systems— are  com- 
manding exceptionally  good  salaries. 

Why  not  investigate? 
QREQQ  PUBLISHING  CO., 

57  Washington  Street, 
CHICAGO. 


flST  SUPPLIES  1  iRTisu 

CARDS,    INK.    PAPER. 

Blank  Cards— White  bristol  with  finest  sur- 
face for  fine  penmanship. 

100 - - 28c. 

500  by  express - 75c. 

1000  by  express    .$1.40 

Black  Cards— Best  made  for  white  ink. 

100       - ----    ....    _-  30c. 

500  by  express _ 75c. 

1000  by  express -. $1.40 

Zanerian  India  Ink— A  fine  drawing  ink  and 
best  for  preparing  script  and  drawings  for 

photo  engraving.    1  Bottle. 30c. 

Arnold's  Japan  Ink— Nearly  '._.  pint  bottle...  40c. 

White  Ink— Very  fine.     1  bottle 2.5c. 

Writing  Paper  —  Finest  12  lb.  paper  made. 
960  sheets  per  ream,  ruling  wide  and  faint. 

1  ream  by  express      - $e.l5 

Writing  Paper  — Same  quality  as  above  men- 
tioned but  10  lb.  per  ream.  1  ream  by  ex- 
press        $1.85 

Practice  Paper  —  Best  for  the   money   to   be 

had.    1  ream  by  express $1.40 

Send  stamp  for  samples  of  paper. 

Envelopes— 100  fine  blue        40c. 

100  fine  white - - 40c. 

1000  either  kind  by  express Jl.50 

When  you  need  anything  in  our  line  write  us 
for  prices,  as  we  can  fnrnish  almost  anything 
and  save  you  money. 

Cash  must  accompany  all  orders.  Prices  are 
too  low  to  keep  accounts.  Remit  by  money  or- 
der, or  stamps  for  small  amounts. 

Address,  Zankk  &  Bloshk.  Columbus,  O. 


<^^h«'BbrvlTUll^-6l)lU^  ami  t^v)Mxw)i^6dmGtkr'^^ 


Ccssons  in  engrossing    number  Tourteen    by  I).  VJ.  Kibbc,  1S1  Crentont  Street,  Boston,  mass. 


Cutlitie  this  Gcitliir  Irtter  xvi 
liiK-s.  Kougliness  of  line,  soliditx 
The  Driginals  are  three-ftmrths  of 


liniHti  ftice.  iisin^i  a  iiiediuiii  coarse  pen  and  with  no  endeavor  to  make  smooth 
ind  correct  proportiotis  are  the  essentials.  For  tlie  black  nse  a  very  coarse  pen  o 
height.     This  letter  is  not  suitable  for  small  work. 


Clrt   in  (£&ucaticn 


"A  practical  ethicatii.n  wliicli  sets  up  an 
artificial  opposition  between  the  beautiful 
;in*l  tl»e  useful  is  in  danger  of  defeating 
itself.  Beauty  is  a  permanent  human  need. 
An  education  without  due  attention  to 
the  things  beautiful  fails  to  give  lle.xlhility, 
elevation, freedom— qualities  which  are  nec- 
essary to  the  full  attainment  of  the  useful. 
It  fails  to  give  a  certain  buoyancy  and  in- 
terest which  tone  up  endeavor  and  refine 
the  temper  of  enterprise  for  all  of  the  activ- 
ities of  life.  A  practical  education  fails  to 
be  practical  when  it  concerns  itself  only 
with  •  things  done,  which  take  the  eye,  and 
have  the  price.' 

"  The  taste  which  has  been  quickened  by 
a  noble  picture  is  a  new  power  for  the  appre- 
ciation of  other  pictures.  A  physician  from 
the  prairies  of  Illinois  once  visited  the 
Dresden  gallery.  The  sight  of  the  Sistine 
Madonna  roused  him  from  a  mere  tourist 
attitude,  and  gave  him  a  sense  of  the  beau- 
tiful in  art  of  which  he  had  never  dreamed 
before.  He  spent  many  hours  before  the 
picture,  visiting  it  day  after  day;  'and 
when  I  went  away  from  there,'  as  he  said 
long  afterward.  *  I  found  that  1  could  see 
the  beauty  in  other  pictures.'  And  so  this 
man  became  the  center  of  a  lively  and  ele- 
vated interest  in  true  art  in  that  little  town 
on  the  prairies  where  he  lived.  The  appre- 
ciation of  the  beautiful  in  landscape-paint- 
ing gives  new  appreciation  of  the  beautiful 
in  nature.  As  Browning  has  said  : 
'  \Ve  are  made  so  that  we  love 
First  w^hen  we  see  them  painted,  things  we 
have  passed 


A  tliousand  tunes  and  never  care<l  to  sri-.' 

"I  suspect  that  more  than  half  of  tlu- 
beauty  that  we  see  in  the  ocean  is  what  the 
painters  liave  taught  us  to  see.  We  think 
the  Yosemite  is  one  of  the  grandest  works 
of  God  on  tliis  earth,  but  it  is  only  by  the 
help  of  some  heaven-taught  artist  that  the 
most  of  us  can  see  all  the  beauty  there  is 
ft>r  us  in  that  valley  of  \\-onders." 

"It  is  not  desirable  that  a  school  (■..om 
should  be  so  decorated  as  to  seem  like  fairy- 
land when  the  child. first  enters  it.  Better 
tliat  he  should  not  find  it  hewilderingly 
enchanting.  Oiiiet  in  coloring;  not  too 
great  a  multiplicity  of  things  in  siglit,  no 
matter  how  good  each  maybe  in  itself;  a 
few  carefully  chosen  pictures  —  nothing 
crowded,  nothing  hurried,  nothing  over- 
wrought. Let  him  find  in  the  school  room 
things  which  will  grow  upon  him  as  he 
continues  to  live  with  them.  Do  not  let  the 
effect  of  wholesome  surroundings  be  neu- 
tralized by  a  different  spirit  in  the  daily 
instruction.  Let  there  be  na  singing  of 
cheap  and  catchy  songs,  or,  worse  yet,  of 
excessively  enu>tional  melodies.  Let  there 
be  no  straining  after  elaborate  grace  of 
gesture,  or  undue  expressiveness  in  read- 
ing. Let  there  be  no  honeyed  sweetness  in 
the  intercourse  of  the  teacher  with  the 
pupils.  If  art  is  to  have  any  place  at  all  in 
our  scheme  of  education,  let  it  have  oppor- 
tunity of  teaching  its  o\vn  proper  lessons- 
lessons  of  quiettiess  and  confidence,  of  har- 
mony, of  proportion,  of  clear-grained  truth- 
fulness. 


F.    C.    MILLS.  \ 

is  one  of  the  few  recognized  ) 

leaders  in  this  country  in  pre-  j) 

paring  fine  script   for  photo  ) 

engraving.      If  you   have   in  ^ 

mind  script  for  any  purpose  \ 
you    should    send    copy    for 
estimate. 


;j 


DESIGNER   AND  ENGROSSER. 
Rockland,  Maine. 

Artistic  pen  and  wash  drawings  ofaU  kinds  for 
all  purposes.  Fine  cata'ogue  work  a  specialty. 
Art  posters  plain  and  in  colors.  Strong,  effective 
advertisin:;  cuts.  Printing  Plates  furnished  at 
lowest  figures.  Send  copy  for  sketches  and  es- 
timates. 

RESOLUTIONS 


engrossed  in  pleas-ng  effects  of  brush  work  and 
color  illumination.  No  order  too  small  for  care- 
fulMitention. 

LOWEST   PRICE ^. 
Send  one-cent  stamp  for  circular. 


Webster's  Xen'  Sfaiidard  Dictionary    is  the 

title  of  a  new  lexicon  just  issued  by  Laird  &  Lee, 
Chicag.i.  Only  a  very  progressive  and  resourceful  firm 
could  hope  to  be  successful  in  the  attempt  to  launch 
a  new  style  of  dictionary  upon  a  market  already  well 
stocked  with  similar  works.  The  new  book  is  cer- 
tainly a  surprise  in  every  way.  Even  the  e.xterior 
deviates  from  the  beaten  track.  Instead  of  a  somber 
dead  black  or  homel.v  sheepskin,  it  presents  itself  in 
a  handsome  half-leather  binding  with  an  appropriate 
design,  pressed  In  gold;  on  lifting  the  cover,  richly 
tinted  endsheets  greet  the  eye,  bearing  the  seals  of 
all  the  United  States  and  Territories:  the  frontis- 
piece, which  represents  the  Muse  of  learning,  is  a 
work  of  art  in  colors,  and  prepares  the  mind  for  many 
other  beautiful,  full  page  colored  illusiraiions  of 
great  educational  value,  the  like  of  which  has  never 
been  seen  in  a  dictionary.  The  human  r.ices,  accor- 
ding to  Huxley,  are  pre.-^entfd  on  a  finely  executed 
dotible  p^ige  plate  in  beautifnl  color  work,  showing 
at  a  glance  the  various  i)rincipal  types  of  man.  A 
two-page  map  ;n  six  colors  gives  the  boundary  line 
of  the  original  1,3  states,  the  Louisiana  Purchase  nc. 
and  the  new  possessi.ins.  Precious  stones  and  ores 
are  shown  in  their  natural  brilliant  hues,  also  the 
Flags  of  the  Nations;  but  the  mo.si  meritorious  of 
all  the  colored  work  seems  to  be  that  of  the  sun 
spectrum  and  other  spectra,  which  Is  seldom  seen 
in  such  perfection.  It  is  hnppily  combined  with  a 
special  graphic  lesson  on  primai-y.  complementary 
colors,  their  combinitiou-,  and  a  polychromatic  scale. 
Nineteen  full  p;ige  cuts  illustrate  tlie  different  styles 
of  architecture,  columns,  lace,  human  features,  .skele- 
ton, worms,  beetles,  eic.  and  there  are  portraits  of 
all  the  presidents  and  of  an  equal  number  of  world- 
famous  men.  The  .smaller  text  etchings  :ire  very  nu- 
merous, caretnlly  selected  and  well  executed. 

An  examination  of  the  dictionary  itjelf  fully  up- 
holds the  excellent  Impression  produced  by  the  first 
glance.  The  type  is  exceptionally  clear,  the  defini- 
tions are  concise  and  comprehensive,  pronunciation 
marked  tor  every  word,  etymology  m;ul9  interesting 
by  giving  the  meaning  of  the  root-word  where  it  is 
not  self-explanatory,  synonyms  well  selected  and 
amplified  by  cross  references.  The  vocabulary  words 
are  printed  with  a  capital  initial  only  when  required, 
and  the  irregular  plurals  and  verb  forms  are  spelled 
out,  all  of  which  is  exceedingly  helpful  to  the  stu- 
dent, business  man  or  writer. 

At  the  end  of  the  dictionary  proper  follows  a  re- 
markable number  of  encyclopedic  features:  Diction- 
aries of  biography,  geography,  biblical  and  classical 
names  musical  terms,  abbreviations,  foreign  phra- 
ses, metric  sj-stem  tables  and  a  page  on  proofreading. 

The  wonder  is  how  so  much  can  be  put  between 
two  book  covers.  The  volume  is  decidedly  a  new  de- 
parture in  the  dictionary  line,  and  it  will,  no  doubt, 
prove  a  great  hit. 

The  publishers  have  succeeded  in  making  a  book 
usually  considered  dry  and  uninteresting,  a  diction- 
ary, attractive  and  entertaining;  we  predict  for  the 
work   a  place   in   all    the  schools  and -colleges. 

7:i«  pages.  Both  editions  thumb-indexed.  Library 
edition,  half  leather,  gold  stamped,  marbled  edges, 
if'J.50.  School  edition,  silk  cloth,  stamped  in  two 
inks,   stained  edges   $1.50. 
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Good  Jirt 

now  to  Hecoanizc,  Enfoy,  and 
nppreeiate  Tt 

^-  ^'  ^'  *•  »' 
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This  is  a  pen  sketcli  from  life  and  not  a 
pencil  sketch  "  inked  over."  The  large  illus- 
tration was  reduced  but  little,  being  nearly 
as  large  as  the  original  pen  sketch.  It  was 
made  by  G.  W.  G.  Xason,  one  of  the  most 
talented  art  students  we  ever  knew.  The 
tine  art  part  of  this  picture  is  the  likeness. 
Some  might  not  consider  it  a  good  likeness. 
but  it  represents  what  the  artist  saw— a 
seriousness  not  surface-like  in  cluirycter. 
But  it  is  fine  art  because  it  represents 
what  the  artist  felt— it  is  his  message— his 
impression.  And  that  is  what  any  good 
picture  is — the  artists'  impression  of  what 
he  saw.  But  this  picture  is  a  poem  in  light 
and  shade  and  pictorial  effect.  See  how  the 
background  has  been  arranged  to  bring  out 
the  likeness.  It  looks  careless,  but  it  was 
thought  out  and  executed  with  skill.  Tin* 
large  picture  at  a  distance  looks  like  the 
small  one  near  at  hand.  Good  pictures  hiok 
well  at  a  distance,  even  though  they  look 
scratchy  near  at  hand. 


HV   C.    K-.    r.\IK,  CI.NCIN\'A1'I,  OHIO. 
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Reforms  anb  Reformers  in  IPriting 


Part  One    Cbe  Genesis  of  UJriting 


S>-stenis  and  tnetliods  of  writing  now  con- 
sidered obsolete  and  impractical  were  at 
dilferent  times  in  the  past  considered  radical 
and  successful.  The  Spencerian  and  con- 
temporary systems  were  considered  in  their 
day  radical  departures  from  tlie  hands  tliey 
superseded.  The  round  hand  was  a  distinct 
improvement  upon  ^the  detached  Italic 
wliich  it  succeeded.  And  thus  it  goes  on 
hack  to  the  beginning  i»f  writing,  at  least  six 


th< 


ago. 


The  first  efforts  to  record  and  convey 
thought  were  along  the  line  of  pictures  and 
symbols,  not  unlike  the  writing  of  the  primi- 
tive North  American  Indians.  Gradually. 
from  these  realistic  pictures  were  evolved 
symbqls  that  stood  for  ideas,  and  wliicli 
conveyed  thought  in  a  somewhat  crude  and 
disconnected  manner.  Al>out  2(»CK)  years  B. 
C,  symbols  were  evolved  to  stand  for  sound 
instead  of  ideas,  and  these  began  to  be  called 
letters  or  characters.  Cadmus,  a  Phoenician, 
introduced  letters,  sixteen  in  number,  into 
Greece,  al>out  l.")00  years  B.  C.  We  presume 
many  called  him  an  extremist;  perhaps  a 
fadist.  He  was  no  doubt  a  reformer.  He 
doubtl-^ss  believed  in  progress— in  leaving 
the  world  the  better  for  his  having  lived. 
Gradually,  through  many  years  of  struggle. 


the  twenty-six  letters  were  evolved.  Tlien  for 
perhaps  a  thousand  years,  only  cai>itals 
were  used.  Finally,  small  letters  were 
evolved,  since  which,  style  of  letter  only 
has  been  modified  and  improved.  Many 
leading  linguists  advocate  the  evolution  of 
more  letters,  but  the  conser\"ati\"es  are  as 
yet  in  the  majority. 

The  letters  that  were  evolved  from  the 
Egyptain.  Phoenician,  Greek.  Roman,  etc.. 
each  in  its  time,  were  many,  curious,  and 
ingenious,  but  they  were,  one  and  all  more 
or  less  disconnected.  These  characters 
were  used  more  or  less,  on  the  part  of  the 
few.  until  about  the  tenth  century.  From 
the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries  these 
letters  took  upon  themselves  the  form  we 
now  call  Italic,  and  were  the  forerunners  of 
the  round  hand.  These  print-like  letters 
were  used  by  the  scribes  and  monks  to 
write  (print)  books  (principally  prayer- 
books,  bibles  and  law  books  i.  .\nd  they 
served  their  purpose  splendidl\-.  A  book 
thus  written  was  read  sometimes  for  years, 
even  centuries.  Writing,  in  tliose  days,  was 
not  written  one  day  and  read  and  thrown 
into  the  waste  basket  the  next.  It  was  pre- 
served as  something  well  nigh  sacred. 


E.  C.   MILLS, 


195  Grand  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.Y.. 
will  send  you  a  short  lette 
in   his    business    style,   fresh 
from  the  pen,  fur  25c.     It  will      > 
be  an  inspiration  to  you   in     ' 
your  practice. 


^h     i 
.n     > 


H.  E    WYGAL,  Engrossing:  Artist. 

CoPY-BooK  Script  a  Specialty. 
Diplomas,  Letter  Heads  and  Keso- 
Intions  Neatly  Engrossed.  Card 
Writing  done  to  order.  Write  for 
estimates.     Address  all   orders  to 

1232  Curtis  Avenue,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO, 


I   A  MA'L  COURSE  OF   12  BIG   I 
I   LES^ONS    IN  AUTO    WORK.  I 


The  Lessons  are  designed  to  help 
^t^(lent^  and  clerks  to  increase  their 
-amines  and  teach  th.>rian;hlv  the 
liiTid  of  \\.>rk  that  tinds  a  rea<lv  sale 
:ind  hrini;s  handsome  pri.esi 

.'^Indents  all  o\er  the  country.  All 
hand,  fresh  from  my  pen,  work! 

THIS     MONTH     ONLY     $3.00. 

This    price   also   pa\-s   for   beginners' 
outHt.     Send  at  once. 

E.  E.  EVANS,  Streator,  Ills. 
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Tlie  Scippei  Kegboard  Cover 

The  only  device  by  which  TOnCH  TTPE- 

WRITIHG  can  be  properly  and 

satisfactorily  tanght. 

Consists  of  a  wire  covered  with  cloth, 
ompletelv  conceals  the  keyboard, 
onipels  tlie  pupil  to  write  by  TOUCH. 

PRICE   $9   PER   DOZEN 

|(Prepaid.) 

Made  for  the  Remington  and  Smith  Prem 

icr  Typewriters.     Manufactured 

and  for  sale  by 

W.E.¥flHWEBT,WHeeliiio,WJa. 
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P'  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yerk 

Recommends  college  and  normal  gradu 
ates,  specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  col 
leges,  schools,  and  families. 


The  Agency  receives  many  calls  for  com 
nercial  teachers  from  public  and  private 
chools,  and  business  colleges. 

WM.  O,   PRATT,  Manager 


Hi 


bv  (jualifving  to  teach  ! 

GREGG  SHORTHAND  . 

Large  and  increasing  demand  for  compe-  [ 

tent   instructors.    My   Teachers*  "Spare  » 

Time**   Course  will  fit  you.    Sample  Les-  [ 

son  for  2-cent  stamp.  ^ 


u-j-j: 


C.  ROGERS,  Columbus,  Ohio, 


J 


GILLOTT'S  PENS, 

THK  MOST  PERFECT  OF   PENS, 

HAVE  GAINED  THE 

GRAND    PRIZE, 

Paris  Exposition,  1900. 

This  la  the  Higiiest  Prize  ever  Awarded  to  Pens. 


il'IKNKlHI'. 


DONT 


TimeAwaV!. 


"DON'T  MONKEY  YOUR  TIME  AWAY  " 

AT     HOME 

Trying  to  become  a  Penman  or  an  Artist,  when  you  should  he 

AT  SCHOOL 

The  home  is  all  right— there  is  no  place  like  it.  but  for  learning  something  new  in 
the  shortest  possible  time,  there  is  no  place  like  the  school.  But  there  are  all  sorts  of 
schools,  just  as  there  are  all  sorts  of  homes.  Some  homes  are  so-called,  some  are  fair, 
and  some  are  real  homes— places  where  foundations  are  laid  for  character  as  well  as  for 
health.  So  it  is  with  schools.  Some  are  so-called,  some  are  good,  and  a  few  are  super- 
ior. In  selecting  a  school,  be  sure  to  select  one  with  an  assured  standing— one  known 
to  produce  results.  Such  is  tlie  Z.\NEKI.\N  AKT  COLLEGE,  In  it  you  can  become  a 
penman,  artist,  or  teacher.  In  it  you  can  secure  that  which  will  cause  you  to  be  in 
demand.  Students  of  the  Z.WEBIAN  are  always  in  demand.  Go  to  the  ZANEKIAX 
with  pluck  and  a  clean  character  and  you  will  go  away  with  practical  knowledge  and 
skill.  Skilled  hands  and  trained  heads  are  always  in  demand.  Do  you  want  your  ser 
vices  to  be  in  demand?  Then  go  to  the  Zaneri.W. 
Address-Attend 

ZANERIAN   ART  COLLEGE,  Columbus,  Ohio 


modern     Penmanship    Publiea^ 

tions  for  Penmen  and 

Ceacber$ 

Our  publications  are  universally  recognized  as 
the  finest  along  their  lines.  The  prices  are  very 
low  considering  the  quality  and  character  of  the 
work.  All  books  are  sent  postpaid  by  mail  or  by 
prepaid  express. 

Zanerian  Theory  of  Penmanship— A  thought- 
provoking  work  that  deals  with  the  numer- 
ous problems  pertaining  to  penmanship. 
Some  have  termed  it  the  Shakespeare  of 
penmanship  literature.  All  who  intend 
to  teach  writing  should  read  it.  A  book  of 
176  pages,  cloth  binding $1.00 

Lessons  in  Ornamental  Penmanship— A  work 
in  slip  form  embodying  the  $10  mail  coarse 
formerly  given  by  us,  with  some  extra 
plates.  A  thorough  and  complete  work  for 
home  learners 75c. 

Compendium  of  Simplified  Vertical  Penman- 
ship— In  book  form,  and  by  far  the  most 
thorough  and  complete  instructor  in  ver- 
tical writing  yet  published -50c. 

Manual  of  Simplified  Script  —  A  work  con- 
taining a  thorough,  graded  course  of  photo- 
engraved  copies  from  the  pen  of  that  master 
penman  and  artist,  C.  P.  Zaner,  all  in  the 
simplified  style.  For  rapid  business  pur- 
poses many  persons  believe  this  style  of 
writing  unequalled _   50c. 

Zaner's  Gems  of  Flourishing— A  book  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  fascinating  art  of  flour- 
ishing. It  begins  at  the  beginning,  show-* 
ing  the  student  how  to  make  the  simplest 
strokes  and  exercises  and  finishes  with  a 
great  variety  of  designs,  showing  the  high- 
est degree  of  skill  yet  attained  in  this  art. 
Two  editions  of  this  popular  work  have 
already  been  sold.  It  is  unquestionably  the 
best  work  on  flourishing  ever  published .  . -50c. 

Cash  should  accompany  all  orders.  Remit  by 
money  order,  draft,  or  stamps  for  small  amounts. 
Do  not  send  personal  checks.     Address. 

ZANER  &  BL05ER.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

When  all  the  other  systems  fail, 
And  troubles  come  as  thick  as  hail. 
Don't  say  touch  typing  is  not  right, 
For  Rutherford's  charts  are  "  out  of  sight." 
I'rice  50  cents.    Sample  sent  free  to  schools. 

KUTHERFORD'S  TOUCH  TYPEWRITING  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  146,  New  York  City. 


ESTERBROOK'S   STEEL   PENS 

THE   MOST  POPULAR   IN   USE 


EACH  PEH  CflBEFDLLY  EXflinillED  BND  0BSOLDTELT  SDflBBNTEED. 

Always  Ask  for  Esterbrook's  Pens.    All  Stattoners  Have  Them. 

THE    ESTERBROOK     STEEL     PEN    MANUFACTURING    CO., 


26  John  Street,  New  York, 


Works,  Camden,  N.  J, 


20c.      LEARN   TO  WRITE      20c. 

Send   us   mily  t>v<,  ,->,  dunes  (silver)  for  instnn; 

tions  and  fX«.TL'ises      Thev  make  poor  writers  pond 

id  ffood  writers  Letter.     The.v  have  helped  others. 


G 


OVERNMENT  POSITIONS 

YOUNG  MEN  for  Railway  Mail  Clerka 
Inter-State  Cor.  Inst.,  Cedar  Rapida,  la. 


Sp£C!al  Care  And  Atte.nt'.on  Given  to  Reproduction  of 
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Remington 

»«     Typewriters 


t*  The  most  compact  keyboard* 

2,  The  slightest  key  depression, 

3.  The  lightest  and  most  even 

touch* 

These  are  three  reasons  'why  REMINGTONS 
are  preferred  by  all  operators 


For  Touch  Writing 


WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT,  327  Broadway,  New  York. 


y  &'■ 


Are 


You  a  Good 
Commercial 
Teacher 


> 


Are  you  and  your  School  up  to  date,  or  have  you  fallen  into 
the  easy-going  rut  of  continuing  year  after  year  without  im- 
provement and  without  strengthening  your  course  of  study  ? 

Are  you  familiar  with  the  wonderful  advancement  in  the  effectiveness  of 
commercial  publications  within  the  last  few  years,  and  have  you  taken  time  to 
thoroughly  investigate  those  publications,  which  have  had  most  to  do  in  bringing 
about  this  change? 

The  Sadler-Rowe   Commercial  Publications, 

have  revolutionized  the  older  methods  in  the  school  room,  and  while  they  are  con- 
servative and  truly  educational  in  both  subject  matter  and  method,  they  have  fixed 
the  highest  standard  of  teaching  excellence  that  has  ever  been  attained  in  com- 
mercial education.  They  are  unlike  any  of  their  predecessors  or 
followers.  They  have  many  distinctive  and  unique  features.  They  have 
endeared  themselves  to  thousands  of  practical  teachers,  who  to-day  are  their 
warmest  advocates.  If  you  are  anxious  to  increase  the  revenue  and  efficiency  of 
your  school,  you  should  investigate  these  books. 

We  Publish  a  Complete  Line  of  Commercial  Text  Boolis, 

in  the  following  branches :  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Commercial  Law,  Commer- 
cial and  Industrial  Geography,  Spelling,  Penmanship,  English-Correspondence, 
Shorthand  and  Touch  Typewriting. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  over  60%  of  all  the  private  commercial  schools 
in  the  country  use  the  Sadler-Rowe  publications,  the  majority  of  them  exclusively. 
Write  for  information.     We  think  you  will  find  we   have  something  you  want. 

SEE  OUR  PRICE  LIST. 


Baltimore 

Sadler-Rowe 
Co  m pa ny, 

Maryland 
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COVER  DESIGN  BY  G.  S.  HENDERSON,  ARTIST  AND  PENMAN,  NEW  YORK. 


i 
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NOW  READY!! 

Over  ;!00  advance  orders  filled  during  the  past  10  days.     Enlarged,  I 

beautified,  and  price  reduced.    The  new  edition  contains  seventy  two  ? 

pages;  sixty  plates  of  alphabets  and  about  fifty  plates  of  designs,  I 

nearly  one  half  more  than  the  old  edition.    The  following  are  a  few  I 

of  the  important  additions:     Eight  beautiful  Easter,  Christmas  and  I 

New  Year  cards,  Faust's  famous  shaded  base  writing  with  instruc-  i 
tions,  German  text,  Old  English  and  Medieval  alphabets  with  graded*^  I 

copies  accompanied  by  two  pages  of  high-class  engrossing  in  which  '  X 

these  alphabets  are  used.     Space  does  not  allow  us  to  enumerate  one-  I 

half  the  special  features  contained  in  the  new  edition.     A  circular  I 

giving  a  detailed  outline  of  the  work  and  one  of  the  beautiful  3-color  I 

plate  designs  will  be  sent    FREE  for  the  asking.    Price,  only  $1.00.  X 

Many  unsolicited  testimonials  received;  here's  a  sample:  "Faust's  i 
Compendium  received;  it  is  simply  elegant.  J.  B.  Gulp,  Columbi-  2 
,  11, '01." 

Have  you  ever  used 
Faust's  New  Improved 
Automatic  Shading 
The  large  output  during  the  past  year  has  demonstrated  very 
clearly  that  it  IS  superior  in  every  way  to  any   other  automatic   pen 
now  on  the  market.     The  three  main  points  of  superiority  are  :  Elas- 
ticity of  materia]  used,  beauty  of  appearance  and  high  grade  corru- 
gated holders.     Why  buy  a  common  antiquated  style  when  you  can 
get  an  up-to-date  one  for  the  same  price?   We  guarantee  all  our  pens. 
steadily  gaining  favor;  U.OOU  sold  during  the  past  year.    Tliis  dt'ii 
of  tlie  pen.    Solid  German  Silver,  sample  mailed  for  twenly-rtv« 
that  come  to  our  ottlce  daily. 

Gentlemen:    I  find  the  Mvogrnpli  to  be  of  much  value  to  my  students. 

Yours  truly,  M   K.  PRATT,  Eddytown.  N.  Y. 

SUPPLIES.     When  in  need  of  Automatic  Shading  Pens.  Gold  or  White  Ink.  to  use  with  the  Automatic  or  ordinary  pen,  adhesive  ink,  screw-head 
files,  Cross  Ruled  Practice  Paper.  Japan  Writing  Ink,  Written  or  Blank  Cards  (.white  or  colored).  Bronzes.  Bronze   Inks,  or  writing  pens,  any 


MtitoraaticPeti 

Si 
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IT'S  A  WINNER.    THE  myograph 

which    this  Ti&eful  devise   is  held  by  i 
sample  of  many  unsolicited  expressions  of  pra: 
The  Auto  Pen  &  Ink  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago.  Ill 


make,  send  i 


headquarte 


THE  AUTO  PEN  &  INK  MFG.  CO.,  73  Rush  St.,  Chicago,  III.  X 

6-000000  0<><>000<><>0<>OK>  0<>0<XX>  0-0<><><>0<><><><><>0  0<)-0<><>0  ooo^ 


Finest  Supplies  for  Penmen 

AND  ARTISTS 

PENS  AND   HOLDERS 

All  goods  listed  below  go  by  mail  postpaid. 

Zanerian  Fitie  Writer  Pen— The  best  and 
finest  fine  writing  pen  made— best  for  en- 
grossing, card  writing  and  all  fine  script 
work.    Gross  $1.00,  V^  Gross  25c.,  1  Doz 12c. 

Zanerian  Ideal  Pen— One  of  the  best  pens 
made  for  general  penwork — business  or  or- 
namental. One  of  the  best  pens  for  be- 
ginners in  penmanship.  Gross  75c.,  %  Gross 
25c.,  1  Doz. 10c. 

Zanerian  Business  Pen —  A  smooth,  durable, 
common  sense  business  pen.  For  unshaded 
business  writing  it  has  never  been  excelled, 
if  equaled.     Gross  75c.,  %  Gross  25c.,  1  Doz.. 10c. 

Gillott's  Principality  No.  1  Pen  — A  fine  writ- 
ing pen.  Gross  $1.00,  Y^  Gross  25c.,  1  Doz 12  c. 

Gillott's  Double  Elastic  E.  F.  No.  604  Pen— A 
medium  fine  writing  pen.  Gross  76c.,  '% 
Gross  25c..  1  Doz lOc. 

Gillott's  Magnum  Quill  E.  F.  No.  601  Pen— A 

business     pen.  Grossl.no,  ^4  Gross25c.,  1  Doz    12c. 

Gillott's  No.  303  E.  F.  Pen— Used  largely  for 
drawing  purposes.  Gross  $1.00,  J4  Gross  25c., 

1  Doz.  .   - - 12c. 

Gillott's  Lithographic  Pen  No.  290— One  of  the 

finest  pointed  drawing  pens  made.  6  pens 
25c.,  3  pens  15c. 

Gillott's  Crow  Quill  Pen  No.  659—  Very  fine 
points.    6  pens  25c,  3  pens 15c. 

Soennecken  Lettering  Pens  —  For  making 
German  Text,  Old  English,  and  all  broad 
pen  letters.  Set  of  12  -numbers  1,  l)-^,  2,  2>^, 
3,  3}.2.  4,  5  and  6  single  pointed  and  10,  30 
and '30  double  pointed 25c. 

Double  Holder  for  Soennecken  Pens— Holds 

2  pens  at  one  time- 10c. 

Zanerian   Oblique    Penholder  —  Hand-made, 

rosewood,  12  inches  long,  a  beautiful  and 

perfect  holder.     1  holder. 50c. 

Fine  Art  Oblique  Holder- Inlaid  and  fancy, 
hand-made,  rosewood,  and  by  far  the  most 
beautiful  holder  made.    1  holder  sent  in  a 

small  wooden  box $1.00 

Excelsior  Oblique  Holder  — The  best  low  priced 
oblique  holder  made.  Many  hundreds  of  gross 
have  been  sold. 

1  Holder 10c. 

1  Dozen 50c. 

^  Gross - $1.10 

Vr  Gross 2.15 

1  Gross - 4.25 

Straight  Penholder  —  Cork  tipped  and  best 
for    business    writing,    flourishing,    etc.    1 

holder,  lOc;  6  holders,  40c  ;   12  holders 65c. 

When  you  need  anything  in  our  line  write  us 
for  prices,  as  we  can  furnish  almost  anything 
and  save  you  money. 

Cash  must  accompany  all  orders.  Prices  are 
too  low  to  keep  accounts.  Remit  by  money  or- 
der, or  stamps  for  small  amounts. 

Address,  Zaner  &  Bloser,  Columbus,  O. 
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Our  records  show  that  70  per  cent,  of  the  school  proprietors  who 
have  written  us  in  the  past  eighteen  months  are  now  using 

GREGG  SHORTHAND. 

Some  of  the  others  will  adopt  it  in  January. 

There  are  many  reasons  —  sound  business  reasons  —  why  the 
Gregg  System  should  be  adopted  by  every  school  proprietor  who 
desires  to  increase  the  revenues  of  his  school.  Write  us  and  wc 
will  tell  you  a  few  of  them. 

THE  GREGG   PUBLISHING  CO., 

ZX  WASHINGTON  ST.,  CHICAGO. 
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Head  and  Cben  net 

Tdday  the  K^eat  nations  are  fiercely  con- 
tending for  commercial  supremacy,  anil 
every  power  in  the  entire  civilized  world, 
whetlier  great  or  small,  seetiis  to  fully  realize 
that  its  future  commercially  depends  large- 
ly on  the  commercial  training  it  gives  its 
\-oung  men  and  women. 

In  this  great  struggle  it  seems  that  the 
Fnited  States  is  destined  to  lead.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  however,  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
educational  affairs  (jf  our  countr\-  duriuii 
the  next  generation  commercial  education 
will  receive  unusual  attention.  The  de- 
inand  in  the  commercial  world  for  thor- 
oughly trained  young  men  and  women  has 
forced  commercial  education  tf>  the  front, 
and  it  is  now  looked  upon  with  favor  hy  all. 
The  universities  and  c<illeges  of  our  coun- 
try are  adding  commercial  departmetits. 
and  calling  special  attention  to  these  de- 
partments, and  even  the  go\'erntnerit  at 
Washington  is  considering  the  ad visaliility 
of  estJililishing  a  departmetit  of  commerce. 

You  are  no  doubt  full>-  aware  that  the 
I^EN.nAN-ABTIST  ANll  Kt'SINKSS  KlH'C.\ 
niH  is  the  leading  representatives  of  this 
great  and  growing  cause  in  America.  Its 
contriliutions.  lessons,  etc..  are  from  the 
p<-ns..f  the  ablest  business  eilucators  ami 
penmen  in  our  coiuitr>'.  These  can  cer- 
tainly not  be  missed  l>\'  any  one  who  is  at 
all  interested  in  this  work. 

.Sri  we  wish  to  emphasize  that  if  \-ou  are 
interested  in  commercial  education,  prac- 
tical or  ornamental  writing,  drawing,  letter- 
ing, engrossing,  designing,  etc.,  we  confi 
dently  believe  that  you  cannot  afford  to  be 
without  this  journal. 


Co     the     eominercial     Und     Shorthand 
Ceaehers  of  tnichiaan. 

l)n  July  10.  1901,  a  number  of  the  Commer- 
cial  and  Shorthand  Teachers  of  this  State 
met  at  the  rooms  of  the  Detroit  Business 
University,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  organized  a 
State  Association. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  : 

President— A.  S.  Parish,  Grand  Rapids. 
Mich. 

\'ice-President-T.  P.  Twiggs.  Detroit. 
Mich. 

Seeretary— Cyrus  \V.  Field.  Jackson. 

Three  committees  were  appointed  : 

(a)  Constitution  and  By-Laws— Mrs.  M.  L. 
Veenfleit.  Chairman. 

(bi    Program— A.  S.  Parish,  Chairman. 

(cl  Membership— Cyrus  \V.  Field,  Chair- 
man. 

The  next  meeting  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  these  committees. 


In  order  for  the  committees  to  do  their 
work,  it  is  desirable  to  ascertain  yotir  views 
at  asearly  a  date  as  possible  with  reference 
to 

1st.  Il/ierc  shall  the  ne.xt  meeting  be 
held? 

L'd.  IVIn-ii  shall  the  next  meeting  be 
held  ;- 

Hd.  ll'hut  firihjects  would  you  like  to 
have  discussed,  and  irAo  would  you  choose 
to  present  them  ? 


n  Ulord  From  eanan 

MESSK^.   Z.WKK   A    BI.OSEK: 

I  am  at  Charity  Hospital.  Xorristown. 
where  on  December  2nd.  [  underwent  an 
operation  for  appendicitis.  The  doctor  tells 
me  I  am  getting  along  very  nicely,  and  I 
hope  to  regain  my  health  rapidly  from  now 
on.  .^ly  JaiUKiry  PenM.W  -  ARTIST  .\.\1> 
Bl'SI.NESs  Krii'(.  .^IDK  should  be  sent  to 
.Norrislown. 

\ery  truly  yours. 

C.  C.   CANA.N. 

.\i>KKrST<)w:N.  P.\..  Dec.  11.  liPOl. 

fWe  know  all  will  join  with  us  in  wishing 
.Mr.  Canan  a  speedy  and  complete  recovery. 
-  KlllTORS.j 


marshall  and  the  fly 

To     I'HE    PEXMA.\-ARTIST     AND     BUSINESS 

EDUCATOR: 

In  your  December  issue,  a  contributor, 
signing  himself  "Tsetse,"  goes  out  of  his 
way  to  connect  my  name  with  a  certain 
article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Western 
Penman,  and  in  the  course  of  a  laboretl 
effort  at  sarcasm,  to  refer  to  me  as  an  "old 
time  vertical  writing  advocate."  It  is  per- 
haps a  sufficient  answer  to  the  uncalled  for 
fling  to  say,  first:  That  I  have  not  for  some 
eight  months  or  more,  had  any  thing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  columns  of  the  Western 
Penman,  and  second,  that  I  have  never 
written  or  spoken  one  word  in  advocacy  of 
the  vertical  writing  fad,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  have  always  earnesty  opposed  it. 
Thus  much  for  truth.  But  you  will  allow 
me  to  congratulate  your  contributor  on  his 
happy  choice  of  a  noiii  rie  pliniie.  The 
tsetse,  it  will  he  remembered,  is  a  venom- 
ous little  fly  of  South  Africa,  that  fulfills  its 
mission  in  life  by  pestering  with  its  poison- 
ous sting,  other  and  larger  animals  that  are 
of  real  use  in  the  world,  I  haven't  a  doubt 
that  Tsetse's  personality  matches  his  pseu- 
donym to  a  dot.  Cordially  yours, 

Carl  C.  M.xrshali.. 


ehange  of  Ownership 

Mr.  J.  C.  Witter,  of  Xew  York,  has  recently 
purchased  the  pul.>lishiiig  business  formerly 
known  as  the  J.  C.  Witter  Company,  and 
will  continue  the  same  under  the  new-  name 
of  J.  C.  Witter.  Art  Publisher.  26  West 
Thirty-third  street,  \ew  York  City.  After  a 
vexatious  and  delayed  dissolution  of  the  old 
company,  he  is  now  ready  to  begin  again, 
and  is  anxious  to  hear  from  any  one  who 
may  have  a  complaint  or  grievance  against 
t  he  old  company. 

"Art  Study,"  a  monthly  magazine  for 
teachers,  just  came  to  hand  and  bespeaks  a 
most  successful  future. 

We  certainly  wish  the  new  firm  the  suc- 
cess it  merits.  Mr.  Witter  is  one  of  the  most 
industrious,  progressive,  intellectual  and 
sincere  men  we  have  ever  had  the  pleasure 
of  knowing,  and  those  who  know  him  best 
know  there  i^  no  limit  to  his  capacity  to 
push  to  the  front  among  publishers. 


On  to  Dayton 

THE  ?I.\Y  .■>IEE  ITNG  OK  "  THE  OHIO  COMMER- 

CIAI,    and    special    TEACHERS' 

.\SSOCTATION." 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  all  members  of  the 
Association  and  all  others  interested  in  the 
promotion  of  Business  Education  in  Ohio, 
to  know  that  the  committee  in  charge  has 
been  able  to  make  such  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments so  far  as  giving  promise  of  an  unusu- 
ally successful  and  attractive  meeting. 
Prominent  teachers  all  over  the  state  have 
agreed  to  take  pa  rt,  and  the  local  attractions 
of  Dayton  will  be  considerable. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company,  In 
some  respects  the  foremost  factory  in  the 
world,  has  invited  the  association  to  visit  in 
a  body,  and  the  president,  John  H.  Patter- 
son, Esq..  has  kindly  consented  to  address 
us.  He  is  a  man  of  unusual  power,  and  able 
to  interest  such  a  l)Ody  in  some  educational 
lines  which  he  has  made  a  study  of. 

The  Association  will  also  be  welcomed  at 
the  National  Military  Home.  Its  hand- 
some auditorium  is  placed  at  our  disposal, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  hold  an  afternoon  ban- 
quet from  1.30  to  4.30,  which  will  be  a  novel 
and  attractive  feature.  Ample  time  will  be 
given  members  to  enjoy  the  many  beauties 
of  this  famous  spot. 

President  Wilt,  and  the  very  efficient  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  will  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned to  insure  a  success. 


<^3h6^ii&muu^''&^^  and  Sitiwic^&iticcikr^^^ 


S'  O-f^^ 


BV  J.  G.  CHKISr,    r.oCK    HAVEN,  PA. 
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IDriting 

195  GRAND  AVENUE, 

number  Tivc 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Instructions,  Plate  Cwenty 

Beginning  witli  this  lesson,  we  introduce  the  capital  stem  letters.  Tliere  is  one  stroke  that  predominates  in  all  these  capitals,  and 
that  is  the  compound  curve  principle.  161— This  is  tlie  foundation  exercise  for  these  capitals.  See  that  all  the  lines  curve  nicely  and 
retrace  four  times  for  each  one.  In  making  lOH  see  tliat  tlie  connecting  stroke  i.s  brought  quite  close  to  base  line  in  order  that  all  the 
upward  strokes  may  be  curved  considerably.  IIM— This  is  the  style  of  stem  used  by  most  business  men  and  when  once  learned  is  seldom, 
if  ever,  discarded.  Tlie  reason  we  make  tlie  stem  in  tliis  maimer  is  liecause  the  capital  can  be  readily  joined  to  small  letters  following^ 
It  takes  some  time,  liowever,  to  get  the  idea  of  just  liow  this  "  liook"  stem  is  made.  First  make  tlie  stem  in  tlie  usual  way  to  the  base 
line  and  bring  it  up  and  pretty  well  toward  the  left,  forming  a  nice,  broad  turn  at  base  line.  The  next  thing  to  do  is  to  stop  suddenly  and 
finish  with  a  stroke,  running  the  same  direction  as  the  broad  curve.  Count  1—2.  The  1  count  is  for  the  stem  to  the  hook;  the  'i.  count 
is  for  fiaishing  line.  Now  this  should  not  be  made  in  a  slow,  hesitating  way,  but  strike  out  with  confidence  and  apply  the  free  movement. 
Remember  that  this  stem,  when  once  mastered,  will  help  you  in  a  great-many  other  letters.  Count  1-2 — 3  for  ISri.  If  tlie  letters  is  too 
slanting,  curve  upward  line  more,  iciii  and  1(17— These  are  finished  with  the  dot.  168— These  letters  will  form  an  excellent  combination. 
Follow  copy  carefully  ami  do  not  allow  the  hands  to  turn  toward  the  right  too  much  as  it  moves  across  the  page. 


^/kte    ZO 


,^3/^3/  .ssZ-oZ-^s/©/ 


■  £3 


-T^/aie  Z/. 


/r4^r. 


Tnstnietions,  Plate  Cwenty'One 

Do  not  retrace  stem  in  169  more  than  three  times  for  each.  170— The  "  G  "  is  formed  very  much  like  tjie  "  .S,"  only  the  loop  part  is 
brought  lower.  Both  the  dot  and  hook  finishings  are  given.  In  a  signature  like  171  we  have  a  good  opportunity  to  use  the  dot  finish  to 
advantage,  as  these  capitals  would  not  otherwise  look  well  connected.  Very  often  we  find  three  capitals  that  do  not  appear  well  when 
combined,  and  if  the  letters  in  your  name  look  awkward  when  joined  together  you  will  be  doing  a  wise  thing  to  write  them  separately, 
rather  than  to  have  a  grotesque  combination.  The  other  copies  in  this  plate  demand  careful  attention.  Look  at  the  spacing,  slant, 
height,  etc.,  and  aim  to  improve  in  all  these.  At  any  rate,  do  not,  please  do  not,  hurry  from  one  copy  to  another,  but  confine  your  practice 
to  one  copy,  and  after  a  careful  study  of  that  copy  you  will  see  many  little  points  that  the  superficial  student  will  overlook  in  his 
anxiety  to  begin  the  next  one. 


^T^/a-te  2  Z 


/f6 


.^.^^^^/r,^^/r  .^^^^^ 


Tnstruetions,  Plate  Cwenty^Cwo 

Begin  178  with  the  dot.  So  many  liave  difficulty  with  tlie  tinishing  stroke  that  the  little  tracer  has  been  given  to  insure  the  proper 
motion.  For  179  count  1—2—3  or  dot— 1—2.  In  181  we  find  practically  the  same  form  as  179  with  the  exception  of  the  upward  beginning 
stroke.  Many  learners  think  it  easier  to  begin  with  an  up  line  rather  than  with  the  dot.  The  balance  of  the  copies  should  be  practiced 
in  the  same  thorough  manner  as  recommended  in  the  previous  instructions. 


'     Instructions.  Plate  Cwenty^Cbree 

Retrace  188  three  times.  Be  sure  to  make  light  down  strokes  if  you  would  have  these  exercises  look  well.  The  upward  beginning 
stroke  in  187  is  sometimes  found  a  help.  The  "  O"  in  188  makes  a  good  combination  for  class  drill.  Count  1—2—3  for  each  letter.  In 
looking  over  scores  of  students  practice  sheets  from  all  parts  of  the  country  I  find  that  many  spoil  their  pages  by  neglecting  the 
little  things.  For  instance,  if  a  page  is  otherwise  beautifully  written  and  such  a  little  thing  as  the  dot  over  the  i  is  made  carelessly 
and  heavily,  it  will  mar  the  general  effect  of  the  whole  page.  And  again,  I  have  noticed  in  letter  after  letter  I  have  received,  how  a 
careless,  long  cross  over  the  t  spnils  the  looks  of  a  page.  Think  about  these  simple  things  and  try  to  improve  in  them  while  practicing 
the  sentence  copies  in  this  plate. 


•  .^^-~-' 


/  f  li 


^%^2<2?"-^-^<r^^"2^'7^^-i^t^^^^^^:^<: 


<^3h6  ^Benrrum-^Citil^  and  3utMn€i^  SduaiUT^^  7 

Tnstruetions,  Plate  Cwenty^Four 

In  order  that  the  top  part  of  the  "7"'  may  be  made  well,  we  suggest  that  the  student  practice  that  part  of  the  letter  separately  at 
first  as  shown  in  liH.  The  hook  form  of  F  is  found  more  serviceable,  as  the  dot  part  can  be  made  without  lifting  the  pen.  All  these 
letters  and  copies  should  be  written  with  a  free  muscular  movement,  and  yet  we  must  think  good  forms,  and  aim  in  every  copy  we  write 
to  control  the  movement.  Freedom  of  movement,  movement  control,  and  a  practical  application  of  the  movement  to  the  forms  of  letters 
is  our  aim  in  this  series  of  lessons. 


Wessons  in  Practical  Business  IPriting 


SPENCEKIAX  COLLEGE. 


^.-■d^/t-oot—a.-'i't.^ 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


number  Five 


The  downward  stroke  of  small  e  should  be  made  nearly  straiKht,  and  the  lines  should  cross  about  one-half  the  height  of  the  letter. 
The  small  f  is  made  the  same  as  e,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  turn  at  the  top.  In  style  2  the  upper  stroke  does  not  cross  the  left 
curve  which  also  makes  a  very  pretty  c.  The  r  is  made  in  two  styles,  either  one  of  which  will  do  very  nicely  for  business  writing; 
however,  either  one  may  be  made  poorly.  In  making  the  first  style  r  you  should  allow  the  top  part  of  the  letter  to  extend  above  the 
line  and  come  to  a  point  where  you  join  the  short  left  curve  to  the  straight  line,  which  should  be  one  space  above  the  base  line.  Style 
number  2  begins  the  same  as  the  small  «,  the  downward  stroke  of  which  is  retraced  to  the  top,  where  you  turn  otf  to  the  right  same 
as  finishing  ir  or  v. 


The  .s-  shouhl  be  made  a  little  more  than  one  space  in  height,  and  if  you  combine  a  number  of  the 
loopor  notie  at   all.    Space  forbids  us  to  give  all  the  points  concerning  these   letters  that   would  e 
therefore,  we  shall  ask  you  to  study  the  letters  very  closelv.    We 
three  lines  (plate  five)  you  have  the  same  lette 
distinctly  separate  the  letters. 


arranged  in   proper  order 


,'e  that  >'ou  make  a  very  small 

be   profitable  in   many  cases; 

{one  over  all  the  one  space  letters,  and   in  the  following 

Please  priictice  them   in   the  order  they'  are  given   and 


--/"T^ 


8  ofc^Rc^bniTvan-fl/itiiait  and  Qwl^tmto&Uicfttgr^^S^ 

It  will  perhaps  be  better  to  leave  the  upper  stroke  open  in  making  the  small  t.  for  when  you  attempt  to  retrace  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  making  a  loop  and  in  many  cases  will  look  more  like  the  1  than  anything  else,  therefore,  you  will  make  a  better  t  by  not  attempt- 
ing to  retrace.  The  letter  should  be  crossed  one-half  space  from  the  top.  In  making  the  d  we  add  the  oval  part  of  a,  which  should  always 
be  nicely  closed.  The  small  p  may  be  finished  the  same  as  the  small  n,  or  closed  on  the  base  line,  either  one  of  which  will  make  a  very 
pretty  letter  if  you  avoid  making  a  loop.  The«tem  can  always  be  nicely  retraced.  The  small  q  should  be  closed  at  the  top  and  the  stem 
closed  on  the  base  line.    Kindly  practice  faithfully  on  these  lessons  and  prepare  for  the  lessons  which  are  to  come. 

By  mistake  of  the  printer  the  plates  in  the  November  number  were  transposed  —  the  combinations  coming  before  the  letters. 


^^^L,-^^,---^— -^-^  z-^^— -^l^-^---^ —       /-^-— -^;ZL— -^ -Tf?^--^^'    ^--^__— ^Z---^ — t:Z^^^ 


BY  S.  M.  BI.UE,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO, 


<.^/2aa 


-crr^^^  ^4y^yi. 


.^^nj  CJ^  2^ciyn^£yr. 


Ceflibility  and  Speed 

The  first  requisite  of  a  practical  handwriting  is  legibility.  By  that  I  do  not  mean  accuracy.  The  latter  is  a  professional  essen- 
tial but  not  a  universal  one.  Legibility  is  dependent  upon  a  strong  distinction  between  turn  and  angle,  retrace  and  loop,  curved  and 
straight  lines.    Each  letter  should  have  an  individuality  peculiar  to  itself,  and  it  has  if  well  made. 

The  second  requisite  of  a  practical  handwriting  is  speed.  It  is  dependent  upon  an  easy  action  and  simple,  bold  forms,  Grace 
lines  are  out  of  the  question  when  speed  is  demanded.  Therefore  the  usual  semi-ornamental,  accurate  hand  is  not  as  rapid  as  modern 
conditions  demand.    Simpler  writing  is  necessary  in  order  to  reduce  exertion  to  the  minimum. 


Let  the  hand  rest  and  roll  freely  upon  the  little  finger  in  making  the  small  retrace  oval.  Then  make  the  o  in  much  the  same 
manner.  Curve  the  down  stroke  well  (considerably)  and  then  close  it  at  the  top  by  continuing  the  rolling  motion  needed  to  curve 
the  down  stroke. 

Make  the  oval  part  of  a  much  the  same  as  o,  except  longer  and  more  slanting.  Take  more  time  to  make  it  than  in  the  o.  Close 
the  a  and  do  not  loop  the  finish.  Drop  to  the  base  line  with  the  second  part.  Practice  the  word  roars  with  watchful  care.  Watch 
spacing  between  letters  as  well  as  in  letters. 


A^x>:i>xShiy^&  /3-x^-x^x3x^<^x3-  /3x3x5^S^^9<3^. 

Make  the  straight  line  and  then  finish  much  the  same  as  the  capital  O.  A  slight  pause  at  the  point  on  the  base  line  is  allow- 
al)le.  Write  the  word  without  raising  the  pen  and  with  but  little  finger  action.  Make  tlie  D  exercise  with  a  free,  arm  movement. 
Finish  each  letter  with  a  quick,  rolling  action. 


Z^-^   -^O-^^ 


This  plate  is  an  important  one.  It  is  not  pretty,  neither  is  it  suited  to  practice,  l)ut  valual)le  information  may  be  learned  from 
it.  The  small  forms  illustrate  common  tendencies  or  causes  of  illegible  writing.  Poor  writing— illegible  writing,  is  more  the  result 
of  haste  and  inattention  to  detail,  than  to  lack  of  skill.  The  mere  matter  of  turn  and  angle  alone  determines  whether  writing  is 
plain  or  doubtful  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  Examine  your  unstudied  penmanship  to  see  whether  or  not  you  are  making  turns  where 
there  should  be  turns  and  angles  where  tliere  sliould.be  angles.  -^ 


-^-^y  ^  -^  -^  -i^  -^  -^  ^;«2^,^S-/2/S^  -;t:^^/t2^^iO^^ 


Work  faithfully  upon  the  preliminarj-  exercises  for  the  letter  P.  Make  the  letter  without  raising  the  pen.  Use  but  little  or  no 
finger  movement.  Retrace  the  P  about  two-thirds  the  height.  Do  not  make  the  oval  part  large  enough  to  resemble  D,  neither  make 
it  very  small.    Work  faithfully  upon  the  word  "  Penmanship,"  watching  the  spacing  between  the  letters  closely. 

C.  S.  —  Down  stroke  in  "s"  too  nearly  straight— curve  it  considerably.  Begin  "c"  with  small  dot.  Be  more  careful  in  forming 
shoulder  of  "r."    Watch  *'a'*  so  it  does  net  resemble  "o."    You  have  made  a  good  start.    Exercise  more  care  and  perhaps  less  haste. 


^9h6^^R&miQi\>'&jJM>  and  3uidinei^6«UicaUrr^^ 


The  execution  of  vertical  penmanship  is  not  unlike  the  execution  of  alnioist  any  other  style  of  writing.  One  may  write  it  sluw 
or  rapidly,  with  the  finger  movement  or  with  the  arm  movement,  or  with  the  combined.  If  you  desire  an  easy,  graceful  haniiwritin 
you  will  do  well  to  use  mainly  the  arm  movement. 

The  accompanying  exercises  are  given  Ut  encourage  a  very  rapid  arm  movement.  They  are  not  accurate  but  were  made  qui 
freely.  See  if  you  cannot  at  least  equal  them.  The  secret  of  success  in  anything  is  in  sticking  to  it.  Therefore  do  not  give  up  if  y 
cannot  succeed  with  the  first  attempt.  Instead,  stick  to  these  exercises  until  you  can  make  them  rapidly  and  well.  By  so  doing  y^ 
will  be  in  a  position  to  handle  the  lesson  given  next  month. 

Send  on  your  work  for  criticisms.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  otter  suggestions  through  the  paper  free  of  charge.  Send  such  ina 
tice  to  C.  P.  Zaner,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Be  careful  to  use  good  stationery,  and  keep  a  healthful  position.  The  paper  may  be  held  parallel  with  the  desk,  parallel  wi 
the  forearm,  or  at  any  angle  between  these  two  extreme  positions. 


r\^   r\^  r\^  r^^  rvy    /'\^   /^\^   /^^-^ 


^m^sj^smssm^mMnsm^ 


^T^^rd^i'^mm^yy^m^^r^^^^T^^f^my^^^^^^^ 


vhose  less 


One  of  the  \  ery  Htiest,  Im 
specimens  of  ornanieiit;il  pi 
ceived  at  this  office  recent] \-  < 
C.  C.  Canan,  Duke  Center,  P: 
on-articles  \\e  have  been  running  have 
Iieen  so  widely  admired.  Mr.  Canan  is 
surpassed  by  no  other  in  his  artistic  lines. 
We  are  sorry  the  specimens  mentioned 
cannot  be  successfully  engraved.  It  is  a 
gem  of  penmanship  art. 

A  big  lot  of  fine  specimens  of  ornate  pen- 
manship is  at  hand  from  J.  G.  Crist,  Lock 
Haven,  Pa.  We  are  in  hopes  of  presenting 
some  of  his  work  in  the  Pen.'>IAN-Artist 
AND  Business  Ei>uc.\tor  from  this  on. 

P.  Escalon.  Santa  Anno.  Kepublica  I)e  el 
Salvador,  sends  some  specimens  in  orna- 
mental penmanship,  which  indicate 
he  can  become  master 

Mr.  Wm.  Currier,  Comi 
inanship  instructor  in  I): 
tary  Institute,  favored  us 
certificate  he  engrossed  ti 

student  making  most  inpnivement  in  pen- 
manship. The  work  was  artistically  done 
with  brush  and  pen  and  is  well  worth  get- 
ting as  an  honor,  as  well  as  a  sijecimen  of  art. 

F.  S.  Heath,  Concord,  X.  H.,  sends  a  very 
artistic  specimen  showing  that  he  still 
swings  a  professional  hand. 


ith  the  per 

cial  and  Pen- 
ile, Va.,  Mili- 
1  a  photo  of  a 
given   to  the 


Geo.  W.  Clew,  Woodstock,  N.  B.,  sent 
specimens  which  show  a  good  improvement 
as  well  as  a  good  command  of  the  pen.  Mr. 
Clew  was  in  the  S.iutli  .\frican  war.  and 
duriiii;  tlu-  past  \earlKis  been  writing  cards 
on  ships  (if  war  as  well  as  in  states  of  peace, 
all  the  while  making  monev.  He  is  now 
teaching  peninansliip  in  the  Woodstock 
Business  College. 

.Mr.  J.  E.  Bowman,  teacher  of  penmanship 
in  the  Canton,  (Ihio,  Actual  Business  Col- 
lege, recently  sent  specimens  of  students 
writing,  showing  improvement  in  two 
weeks'  time.  The  iitipro\-ement  during 
that  time  is  greater  than  is  usually  shown 
in  one  month's  time,  demonstrating  that 
Mr.  Bowman  knows  how  to  teach   practical 


."^Ir.G.W.Weatherly,  teacher  of  penmanship 
in  the  Eartham,  la.,  .\cademy,  recently  fav- 
ored us  with  a  batch  of  movement  exercises 
by  students  who  have  received  instructions 
but  ten  weeks.  We  take  pleasure  in  saving 
that  the  work  is  excellent.  It  shows  "that 
he  is  drilling  the  pupils  thoroughly  upon 
m<)venient. 

In  a  verv  elegant  specimen  of  engrossing 
script  John  Hartnett,  Manchester.  X.  H.,  re- 
newed hissubscriptioii  tothe  l"KN>I  W-ArT- 
IST.WP  llisix  |.>~  l-:i'r<   \  I  (IK.  It  i^  -urpri,s- 

ing  how  UKiliv  iM.r--..ii~  ^I  t  II. .we'-  lessons 
in  the  l'K\M\\  Akil-l  Wli  lil  -IXESS 
EDlC.XKik'  eiithu>ed  t.j  .~uch  an  extent 
that  thevhave  thoroughlv  mastered  this 
style  of  nioney-making  writing.  Mr.  Hart- 
nett's  wtirk  verv  much  resembles  that  of 
Mr.  Howe. 

.Some  cards  antl  a  letter  in  ornatnental 
style  received  from  P.  K.  Fulmer,  Kidgway, 
Pa.,  shows  a  great  deal  of  talent  for  hand- 
ling the  pen.  Some  of  his  work  looks  quite 
professional  indeed. 


P.-n.  Si  B.  e.  nimost  on  a  Par  With  His 
Salary 

XORTH  AXSOX,  .ME.,  Xov.  5,  1!KI1. 
DE.\R  Z.VNER  &  BLOSER: 

When  the  September  issue  of  the  FE\- 
?i.\.N-.\RTisT  ANi>  Business  EutcAioK 
came  to  my  desk,  I  thought  that  it  largely 
surpassed  any  thing  I  had  ever  seen  in  the 
form  of  a  penmanship  journal,  and  that  it 
was  just  as  good  as  it  ever  could  be,  which 
was  good  enough.  The  October  ntnnber 
was  also  very  fitie.  I  have  just  received  the 
Xovember  issue  and  am  surprised.  It  is 
simply  grand.  I  know  that  I  am  way  ui) 
here  in  the  '*  Mjiine  woods,"  but  am  confi- 
dent that  I  know  a  "good  thing"  when  I 
see  it,  es]>ecially  if  it  is  something  in  the 
form  of  a  penmanship  journal.  If  you  con- 
tinue to  improve  \'our  paper,  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate  its  value.     I  have  almost  placed  it 
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health,  either 
Xow,  1  don't  know  what  to  e.xpect.  am 
hall  always  be  anxious  to  know  what  ii 
ing.  Wishing  you  continued  success 
I  am.  vours  ver-\-  trulv, 

E.  P.  Mil-LKK. 

Very  Valuable 

nclose  one  dollar,  for  which  please  re 
mv  subscription  to  the  Pen?i.\n-Art 
and  Business  Educator.  Your  maga 
'  is  verv  valuable  to  me.  and  I  wouh 
think  of  getting  along  without  it  in  m\ 
manship  class. 

W.  O.  Da\1s, 

Erie,  Pa 
le  Davis  Shorthand  School. 


ALL  MAI  IKK   1(1K'  THE   BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  SHOULD  BE  ADDRESSEU    ro.THE  EDITOR,  E.    R.  GAYI.OKD,  KKVKKLY,  ?IASS. 


Some  Obstacles  to  Success  in  ^igt]  Sct^ool 
dommcrcial  Craining 


It  is  said  that  tlie  commercial  depart- 
ments of  our  high  schools  are  not  success- 
ful in  preparing  j'oung  persons  to  hold  office 
positions,  and  that  the  true  commercial 
training  school  must  always  be  the  private 
business  school,  whose  students  concen- 
trate their  powers  on  a  few  subjects  for  a 
short  time.  Granting,  for  the  sake  of  argu 
ment,  that  this  is  true,  let  us  examine  some 
of  the  causes  of  the  inability  of  commercial 
instructors  in  high  schools  toobtain  results 
e<iual  to  the  best  results  secured  in  the 
private  business  school. 

A  physician  would  say  that 
Intellectual  the  patient  is  sutfering  from 
Inertia  both  organic  and    functional 

weakness.  Not  only  is  this 
department  of  educational  work  relatively 
new,  in  our  high  schools,  but  it  has  met 
hitherto  chiefly  tlie  supercilious  treatment 
that  a  superior  often  consciously  bestows 
on  an  inferior.  City  superintendents  of 
schools,  and  principals  of  high  schools  have 
yielded,  in  most  instances,  none  too  grace- 
fully to  the  force  of  public  opinion,  in  the 
establishment  of  commercial  courses. 
Caesar  and  Homer  still  exact  and  receive 
homage  quite  out  of  proportion  to  their 
practical  influence  on  the  affairs  of  a  busy 
age.  Commercial  teachers  must,  in  many 
instances,  reckon  with  the  apathy,  or  the 
hostility  of  their  superiors. 

The  idea  that  a  high  school 
Teeble  course  of  any  kind  should  be 

motives  of     a     general,     foundational 

character  is  a  v-ery  good  idea, 
but  practically  the  courses  on  which  most 
emphasis  has  been  laid,  are  in  every  respect 
as  much  special  as  is  the  commercial.  They 
tit  a  few  for  college  or  for  technical  schools. 
They  are  not  expected  to  fit  a  boy  for  mak- 
ing his  living,  and  it  is  so  much  easier  to 
^hift  the  responsibility  for  preparing  a  boy  to 
earn  his  daily  bread,  that  Complacency  sits 
and  smiles  when,  in  the  rosy  days  of  June, 
Youth  and  Hope  go  forth  to  enter  the  ranks 
where  only  the  fittest  survive.  If  Youth 
and  Hope  were  students  in  the  commercial 
course,  Complacency  might  be  expected  to 
change  his  name,  and  become  Energy, 
Alertness,  Tact,  Diplomacy,  or  Persistence, 
looking  for  jobs  for  his  students.  However 
this  may  be,  the  thought  that  a  commercial 
course  must  be  so  muftted  with  other  sub- 
jects that  it  becomes  only  nominally  com- 
mercial, with  no  other  motive,  either  real 
or  ostensible,  than  that  of  a  general  prepa- 
ration for  life,  is  debilitating  to  boys  and 
girls  who  know  well  that  when  they  quit 
the  high  school  they  must  earn  their  bread 


and  butter.  There  is  no  justification  for 
the  commercial  course  that  does  not  fit 
young  people  of  sufificient  age,  to  step 
directly  from  the  school  into  the  office,  able 
to  hold  a  position  with  credit  to  themselves 
and  satisfaction  to  their  employers.  Too 
many  so-called  commercial  courses  in  our 
high  schools  are  nothing  more  than  emas- 
culated scientific  courses  or  a  mongrel  out- 
growth from  an  English  course,  commer- 
cial courses,  minus  about  everything  pureU' 
commercial. 

In  a  recent  report,  representing 
BHcf  about    sixty   of    the   foremost 

Courses  high  schools  of  this  country, 

it  is  found  that  half  of  the 
schools  have  a  four-year  course;  two  hav.e  a 
one-year  course;  nine,  a  three-year  course, 
and  the  rest  spend  two  years  on  commer- 
cial work.  The  cpninierclal  course  sltoiild 
be  four  rears  Jong.  To  the  public  a  di- 
ploma is  a  diploma.  Few  ask  whether  it 
represents  one  year  or  four  j-ears  of  work. 
It  is  unfair  to  the  students  in  other  courses, 
that  commercial  students  should  receive  a 
diploma  for  less  than  four  years'  work.  It 
is  also  unfair  to  the  one  who  receives  the 
diploma,  for  he  is  entitled  to  four  years' 
training  in  the  high  school.  He  will,  even 
then,  be  too  young  to  take  positions  requir- 
ing more  than  juvenile  judgment.  It  is 
unfair  to  the  business  public,  for  they  have 
a  right  to  expect  of  those  who  come  to  them 
from  the  public  schools,  such  a  mental 
equipment  as  only  a  four-year  course  can 
provide. 

But  a  four-year  commercial  course  may 
mean  but  little,  for  it  may  be  so  arranged 
that  very  little  purely  commercial  work  is 
done  in  it.  As  a  commercial  course,  even  a 
four-year  course  may  well  be  found  too 
short.  For  instance,  Somerville.  Mass.,  has 
Bookkeeping  for  one  year  of  forty  weeks, 
with  but  five  periods  (less  than  an  hour 
long)  a  week:  and  all  of  the  Correspondence 
and  Commercial  Law  that  the  pupils  get 
must  be  taken  from  the  time  assigned  to 
Bookkeeping.  Shorthand  is  allowed  five 
periods,  and  Typewriting  three  periods,  a 
week,  for  forty  weeks.  Cambridge,  Mass., 
the  home  of  Harvard  University,  does  prac- 
tically the  same  as  Somerville.  although  a 
class  of  about  sixty  pupils  in  Shorthand 
drifted  along  last  year  from  September  to 
January  without  typewriters  to  operate. 
and  then  in  January,  if  we  mistake  not. 
they  were  generously  allowed  five  ma- 
chines. Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa,  allows  IW 
periods,  in  all.  for  Bookkeeping;  r^O  fi>r 
Shorthand,  and  72  for  Typewriting;  and  yet 


they  are  trying  comniendably  to  teach 
Tfiuch  Typewriting.  Pittsburg  grants  a 
maximum  of  240  periods  to  Shorthand  and 
five  months  to  Typewriting.  In  Paterson, 
X.  J.,  no  typewriters  are  provided.  In 
Scranton,  Pa..  Bookkeeping  and  Shorthand 
get  each  200  periods ;  Typewriting,  280 
periods.  Elgin,  111.,  allows  285  periods  for 
Bookkeeping,  190  periods  for  Shorthand,  and 
from  114  to  190  periods  for  Typewriting. 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  has  less  than  100  periods 
for  Bookkeeping,  but  180  periods  for  Short- 
hand and  only  90  periods  for  Typewriting. 
Think  of  learning,  in  about  75  hours,  to 
operate  a  typewriter  at  a  commercial  rate 
of  speed!  And  yet  the  principals  of  some 
of  these  schools  bewail  themoral  perversion 
of  business  school  proprietors  who  adver- 
tise to  teach  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  in 
six  months.  Verily  there  is  neither  con- 
sisteno  nor  virtue  in  such  an  attitude. 

It  is  paradoxical  to  say  that 
narrowness    some  of    the  courses    are  so 

broad  that  they  are  narrow, 
but  some  commercial  courses  take  in  so 
many  subjects  not  distinctly  commercial 
that  they  have  no  time  to  teach  Writing, 
Spelling  or  Correspondence,  and,  in  some 
instances.  Arithmetic  and  Law  get  no  time 
but  that  which  is  purloined  from  Book- 
keeping or  Shorthand.  For  example, 
Allegheny.  Pa.,  takes  time  for  Writing  and 
Correspondence  out  of  200  periods  allowed 
for  Bookkeeping.  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  no 
Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Correspondence, 
or  Penmanship.  They  study  Bookkeeping 
two  periods  a  week  for  thirty  months  (talk 
of  "sweetness  long  drawn  out"!)  Clark's 
Conunercial  Law  for  40  recitations,  and 
Thompson's  Commercial  Arithmetic  for  80 
recitations.  It  is  not  strange  that  Newark 
supports  four  private  business  schools.  No 
Writing  is  taught  in  the  Commercial  De- 
partments of  the  following  high  schools: 
Cambridge.  Mass.;  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Decatur, 
111,;  Lawrence,  Mass.,  and  Muskegon.  Mich. 
Most  of  the  answers  imply  that  Writing  is 
not  taught  as  a  special  subject,  and  about 
half  the  schools  report  that  vertical  writing 
is  used  in  the  commercial  department. 

Business  practice,  involving  the  real  use 
of  offices,  is,  in  most  high  schools,  as  in 
many  business  "colleges"  with  long-tailed 
names,  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  We  believe 
that  the  business  course  that  omits  a  thor- 
ough training  in  office  methods  is  no  nu)re 
than  elementary.  And,  by  this  we  do  not 
mean  to  exclude  schools  teaching  some  one 
of  the  popular  forms  of  bookkeeping  that 
involve  the  use  of  business  papers.  These 
are  good  as  far  as  they  go,  but  they  do  not 
go  far  enough.  The  dealing  with  an  imag- 
inary person  or  firm  is  good  enough  as  an 
initial  step,  but  an  actual  interchange  of 
the  symbols  of  business  transactions  of  a 
varied  character,  is  a  process  that,  when 
properly  conducted,  is  the  crown  and  glory 
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of  our  American  methods  of  teachitia  ac- 
counting. Tliere  is  no  better  place  to 
exemplify  this  feature  of  a  complete  busi- 
ness course  than  in  liigh  school  and  uni 
versify  work.  The  omission  of  Spellins. 
Writing,  Correspondence,  Law,  Commercial 
Geography,  Elementary  Economics,  and 
Office  Practice,  from  a  business  course,  is  a 
serious  impediuient  to  success.  Such  a 
course  is  abtnit  as  iit'nrl>  in\  ertebntte  as  is 
a  iellylish. 

Oik-,. I  tlie.lilficulties  met  in 
Tnimaturity  hitib  school  commercial 
teachins  's  the  immatiirit.\ 
of  the  children.  This  is  particularlx  true  in 
schools  that  allow  pupils  to  take  up 
Bookkeeping.  Sliorthaiid,  or  Law,  during 
the  first  year.  To  most  of  them  the  sub- 
jects are  more  or  less  vague.  At  tliat  age, 
students  of  Shorthand  have  not  had  a  suffi- 
cient acquisitiim  of  English  to  make  correct 
transcripts,  and.  to  them,  the  abstract  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  arc  but  little  more  than  a 
tangle  of  meaningless  terms.  Of  course 
this  difficulty  nuiy  be  largely  obviated  by 
deferring  the  more  technical  subjects  until 
the  last  two  years  of  a  three-year  or  a  four- 
year  course. 

Space  fails  us  to  enumerate 
Functional  the  lack  of  proper  desks,  type- 
Croubles  urit<rs,riblM)ns.  carbon  papers, 
hektographs,  mimeograplis, 
neostyles,  letter  books,  letter  presses,  flling 
cabinets, ofHceequipment,  and  modern  text- 
books; of  ine.xperkiiced,  underpaid,  over 
worked  teachers;  of  methods  that  it  were 
charitable  to  denominate  "  antediluvian." 
But  this  is  avowedly  a  fragmentary  treat- 
ment of  obstacles  now  being  met  and  over- 
come. There  is  another  side— a  silver  lining 
to  the  cloud— of  which  we  shall  be  glad  to 
write  insome  subsequent  number.  We  ought 
to  say  here,  however,  that  the  schools  here 
mentioned, and  many  others,  have  met  and 
overcome,  and  are  now  overcoming,  many 
obstacles.  Each  of  them  is  doing  highly 
commendable  work  along  some  line  of  com- 
mercial training.  We  should  be  glad  to 
receive,  from  commercial  teachers  in  high 
schools,  data  relative  to  their  work. 


Commercial   Geography  in 
Current  Literature 

MISS    I.AVRA    K.  HOUNK 

(inbP 

The  Fuluie  of  the  Gold  Supply,  .V.  S. 
Shaler.  The  International  Monthly.  No- 
vember, 1901. 

Ikon 

The  Story  of  the  Iron  Miues  of  Northern 
.\Iinne.sot!i.  John  W.  McClintock.  North- 
west Magazine.     November,  I'JOl. 

(aiPI'KII 

The  Lake  Sirerior  Copper  Country, 
V.  H.  Holland.  Northwest  Magazine.  Nov- 
ember, 1901. 

Stkki. 

The  Genesis  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation.  Edward  Sherwood  Meade. 
(Quarterly  .Tournal  of  Economics.  August, 
llKll. 

What  the  I'nited  States  Sceel  Corporation 
Keally  Is,  and  How  It  Works.  Ray  Stan- 
nard  Baker.  McGlure's  Magazine.  Novem- 
ber, I'.MIl. 

Salt 

A  Kemarkalile  Salt  Deposit.  Charles  F". 
Holder.  National  Geographical  Magazine. 
November.  I'.lbl . 

SuGAii 

Sugar  and  the  New  Colonies.  Charles  A. 
Crampton.     Korum.     November,  I'.IUl. 

Forests 

The    Proposed    Appalachian    Forest   Ke- 
serve.     Dr.  W.  .J.  McGee      World's  Work. 
Noveuiber,  limi. 
The  Soith. 

The  Commercial  l)evelopmeut  of  the 
South.  I'.  S.  Senator  John  Lowndes  Mc- 
Laurin.  North  Auierican  Review.  Noveui- 
ber. lyoi. 

Hours   of    Factory  Labor    in    the    South. 
Gunton's  Magazine.     Novendier,  I'.Kll. 
Austria. 

Trieste  and  its  (Commerce.    Under  "  Geo- 
graphical   Notes."      Scottish   tieographical 
Magazine.     November,  IDOL 
Electricity. 

Electricity  in  tlie  Service  of  Man.  A.  N. 
Hradv.  North  Auierican  .Magazine.  No- 
vember, I'.iOl. 


FoRKiuN  Trade 

The  American  Locomotive  Abroad.  M. 
C   Cunniff.      World's    Work.      November, 

moi. 

Has  European  War  Against  American 
Manufactures  Begun?  O.  I*.  Austin,  Chief 
of  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Statistics.  North  .Amer- 
ican Review.     November,  lUOl. 

ItUBHER 

The  CuUivation  of  Uiibber  in  the  West 
Indies.  Under  "  (Jeographical  Notes." 
Scottish  (ieographical  Slagazine.  Novem- 
ber, I'JOl. 

The  Sex,  Nationality,  and  Color  of  the 
People  of  the  United  States.  National 
(ieograiihical    Magazine.     November,  1901. 

iRRUiATIuN 

Investigation  in  California.  Bulletin  No. 
100,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Irrigation  in  the  Northwest.  Report  of 
Professor  F.  11.  Newell,  of  the  Geological 
Survey.     Irrigation  Age.     November,  1901. 

Alfalfa,  lender  "The  Diversilied  Farm," 
in   Irrigation  Age.     November,  1901. 

Irrigation  in  India  and  America.  E.  H. 
Pargiter  of  the  Irrigation  Branch  Public 
Works  Department,  Punjab,  India.  Irriga- 
tion   Age.     November,  1901. 

The  if'ivotal  Farm  of  the  Universe.  Lib- 
erty H.  Bailv.  World's  Work.  November, 
1901. 

The  Development  nf  Africa.  S.  P.  Verne. 
Forum.     November,  1901. 


Commercial  Ulork  in  a  Cvpical 
new  England  liiab  School 

U.   G.  liKKKNE,   .MELKIISE,  .•>I.\SS. 
Contiinn-tl  fruni  Dvcfiiiher  Xitnilier. 

WE    NEED     UETTER     TEACHERS 

Superintendent  lialliet,  of  theS|iringtieId. 
Mass.,  schools,  in  reporting  his  impressions 
of  the  schools  of  Germany,  calls  attention  to 
their  superiority  in  leading  power.  "  They 
teach  far  better  than  we  do,"  he  says.  The 
content  of  commercial  instruction  has  ob- 
scured its  educational  possibilities.  To 
recite  the  facts  of  a  subject  is  one  style  of 
teaching,  usually  accouipanied  by  a  rei|ui- 
sition  upon  the  pupils   to  recite   the  same 
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facts  back  to  the  teacher.  To  save  the 
teachei  from  his  part  of  the  recitation,  a 
text-book  is  provided.  This  is  not  the 
teaching  power  to  which  Dr.  lialliet  refers. 
He  saw  (Teniian  teachers  who  could  make 
cold  facts  warm  and  palatable.  Dry  dis- 
cussions in  their  r'ecitations  became  moist, 
and  clothed  with  verdure.  The  intangible 
was  brought  down  within  reach  of  ordinary 
iiiind.s. 

The  literature  of  commercial  pedagogy  is 
very  uieagre,  and  the  literature  of  the  com- 
mercial subjects  is  scarcely  more  abundant. 
But  the  association  of  commercial  teacherb 
with  workers  in  the  public  schools  brings 
tile  former  in  touch  with  a  vast  body  of 
educational  literature.  It  makes  accessible 
to  tliem  a  great  fund  of  teaching  experience 
which  has  been  classilied  so  as  to  make 
soiuething  akin  to  a  scieni'e  of  teaching. 
When  commercial  instruction  sliall  have 
appropriated  to  itself  this  literature  and 
this  e.xperience  and  shall  have  assimilated 
it  into  the  daily  work  of  the  class  room, 
then  will  it  be  found  that  the  commercial 
subjects  have  a  very  intimate  relation  to 
the  work  of  the  public  schools.  It  will  be 
found  also  that  there  is  enough  of  Interest 
in  these  subjects  to  command  the  sustained 
attention  of  students  for  a  lonir  period  of 
time.  Contrary  to  the  theory  of  .Mr.  Book- 
ruyer,  our  experience  is  that  the  necessary 
diversity  of  studies  in  the  high  school 
stimulates  interest.  Continuity  of  thought 
in  a  mind  only  fifteen  years  of  age  is  not 
desirable.  This  style  of  thinking  carried 
into  work  of  high  school  grades  would  be 
out  of  harmony  with  established  laws  of 
education.  Long  sustained,  continuous 
application  to  one  subject  is  the  function  of 
a  matured  and  well-trained  mind. 

No  line  need  be  drawn  between  general 
education  and  special  education  so  as  to 
exclude  from  the  public  schools  any  subject 
in  which  a  large  number  of  pupils  reijuire 
instruclion.  The  care  of  the  body,  includ- 
ing the  teeth,  is  a  proper  subject  of  ])ublic 
instruction,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that 
))hysiology  is  taught  in  the  public  schools. 
.Manual  training,  which  works  with  the 
tools  of  the  carpenter,  the  blacksmith,  the 
machinist,  and  the  draughtsman,  although 
a  very  special  form  of  education,  has  found 
its  way  into  public  instruction,  and  justly 
so.  The  line  of  exclusion  will  be  drawn  so 
as  to  exclude  subjects  in  which  there  is  no 
living  interest,  and  subjects  not  adapted  to 
the  mental  capacity  of  children  of  public 
school  age.  If  the  commercial  subjects  are 
of  such  a  nature  that  they  may  be  mastered 
by  a  short,  quick,  continuous  study,  they 


are  not  beyond  the  capacity  of  high  school 
children ;  indeed,  the  use  of  the  word 
"children"  here  is  misleading,  since,  in 
many  high  schools,  pupils  over  eighteen 
years  of  age  may  be  found  taking  post- 
graduate work. 

The  best  that  has  been  written  about 
commerce  and  the  arts  practiced  to  carry  it 
on  should  be  found  in  the  high  school 
library.  The  commercial  department  should 
be  a  laboratory  where  materials  are  assem- 
bled, and  pupils  work  out  elaborate  results. 
All  the  skill  in  teaching  that  makes  school 
life  a  training  in  independent  thinking, 
speaking,  and  acting  should  be  acquired  by 
the  commercial  teacher. 

Commercial  instruction  must  rest,  with 
all  other  sound  teaching,  upon  the  princi- 
ple, "  Not  to  make  a  living  but  to  make  a 
life." 

EQUIP.MENT 

The  commercial  department  of  this  school 
occupies  all  but  one  of  the  rooms  back  of 
the  corridor  on  the  second  floor,  looking  out 
over  the  athletic  held.  Two  of  these  rooms, 
the  bookkeeping  room  and  the  shorthand 
room,  are  separated  by  double  rolling  doors. 
Adjoining  these  is  the  typewriting  room, 
and  connected  with  this,  is  the  commercial 
supply  room.  The  illustrations  accompany- 
ing this  article,  were  taken  while  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  work  of  all  the  city  schools  was 
being  given  in  the  high  school  building. 

<  )n  the  same  floor,  across  the  corridor,  is 
the  high  .school  library,  the  science  labora- 
tories are  on  the  floor  above.  These  are  as 
much  parts  of  the  commercial  department, 
as  the  latter  is  a  part  of  the  high  school. 
All  de|iartments  are  bound  together  by  com- 
munity of  interest  in  the  .same  jiupils. 

The  commercial  desks  in  the  bookkeeping- 
room  were  made  to  order  for  this  school. 
They  have  three  drawers  with  adjustable 
partitions,  and  a  cash  drawer.  The  struc- 
ture above  the  writing  bed  contains  nine 
pigeon  holes.  At  the  left  of  these,  is  a 
sloping  rest  for  the  text-book,  and  for  books 
from  which  posting  is  being  done.  The 
space  beneath  this  structure  is  open  to  per- 
mit pushing  the  corners  of  large  books 
under,  while  working  upon  them.  The 
desks  were  designed  to  give  a  maximum  of 
storage  and  working  surface,  with  a  mini- 
mum use  of  floor  space. 

The  offices  are  well  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tions. They  are  in  constant  use,  and  add 
much  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  work.  A 
letter-press  and  cabinet,  an  Edison  .Auto- 
matic Mimeograph,  four  Remington,  and 
four  Smith  typewriters,  with  nn  abundant 
supply  of  text-bonks,  office  appliances,  and 


stationery,  make  up  the  working  outfit. 
This  department  has  its  corner  in  the  high 
school  library.  A  few  volumes  are  added 
each  year,  and  in  time,  we  hope  to  have  a 
fair  representation  of  the  literature  of  com- 
merce. 

.STATIsrilS 

Melrose  is  a  residential  city,  seven  miles 
from  Boston.  There  are  no  large  manufac- 
tories here,  if  we  except  the  Boston  Kubber 
Shoe  Company's  plant,  which  is  situated  be- 
tween Melrose  and  Maiden.  There  are 
many  familes  of  means,  with  but  few  of 
great  wealth.  A  large  part  of  the  ]iopula- 
tion  is  engaged  in  business  in  Boston.  Many 
of  the  young  people  are  tending  toward  a 
business  career,  but  the  city  sends  a  fair 
delegation  to  various  universities  and  tech- 
nical schools. 

To  show  the  shade  of  commercial  color  in 
the  high  .school,  i)roduced  by  introducing 
the  commercial  subjects  on  an  elective  basis, 
I  offer  a  few  figures  : 
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60.8  per  cent,  of  the  scliool  was  connect 
ed  with  the  commercial  depart- 
ment. 

The  gradiiating  class  of  the  school  num- 
hered  24  :  of  these.  lOhad  taken  some 
rcial  work. 


Number  of  pupils  taking  some 
commercial  work,      -        -       - 

57.6  per  cent,  of  the  school  was  connect 
ed  with  the  commercial  depart 
ment. 

The  graduating  class  of  the  school  num- 
bered 46:  29  had  taken  some  com- 
mercial work. 


Number  of  pupils  taking  some  com- 
commercial  work, 
67.6  per  cent,  of  the  school  was  connect . 
ed    with    the    commercial    depart 


PKACTICAl.    RB.SUI.TS 

The  finished  product  of  a  school  is  its 
graduates.  Of  three  classes  graduated  from 
the  high  school,  seventy-nine  out  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  pupils,  had  taken  some 
work  in  the  commercial  department  :  that  is, 
54.5%  of  the  output  of  the  school,  has  been 
directly  affected  by  commercial  instruction. 
Souie  of  these  graduates  are  now  in  classi- 
cal colleges  or  technical  schools.  One  took 
a  course  in  a  business  college  after  gradua- 
tion.    <1f  those  who  wmild  accept  business 
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eiiii>l(iyment,  none  have  taileil  to  linil  it, 
provided  tliev  had  taken  enough  commer- 
cial work  to  constitute  it  a  distinct  feature 
of  their  education.  The  demand  is  strong 
for  high  school  graduates  with  the  compre- 
hensive business  training,  whi<'h  a  high 
school  can  give.  Oui  supply  of  pupils  com- 
bining the  two  re(|uisites,  is  exhausted  un- 
til after  another  graduation. 

Today  the  school  numbers  three  hundred 
and  fifteen,  and  of  these,  4').7"|,'  are  taking 
commercial  studies.  This  decreased  percent, 
is  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  penjnanship 
from  the  electives  of  the  Hrst  two  years. 

Twice  the  commercial  department  has 
given  public  exhibitions  of  its  work.  The 
accumulated  work  of  the  pupils  was  dis- 
played in  as  attractive  a  way  as  possible, 
care  being  taken  that  each  jiupil's  work  was 
represented.  Recitations  and  drills  of  var- 
ious kinds  were  conducted. 

The  methods  and  ruaterial  results  of  com- 
mercial instruction  can  b?  very  completely 
shown  in  such  exhii)itions.  In  .June,  1901, 
the  work  of  all  the  city  schoids  was  shown 
in  the  high  school  building.  Parents  and 
children  were  in  constant  attendance  after- 
noons and  evenings,  for  three  days,  .\part 
from  its  function  in  showing  parents  what  is 
being  done  in  the  schools,  it  must  be  that 
this  exhibition  stimulaled  Mjauy  children 
now  in  the  grades  to  a  dclcrmination  to  en- 
ter the  higli  school. 

Melrose,  Mass.,  Oct.  ■>'),   I'.iOl. 


f)iaber  Jlccountina 

By  R.  3.    Bennett,  Secretary   Woodstock 
Business  College,   Woodstock,  Ont. 

A  series  of  articles  on  advanceil  account- 
ing seems  ((uite  a  marked  departure  from 
the  ordinary  trend  of  subjects  discussed  in 
educational  papers  of  this  sort.  The  study 
is  a  deep  one  and  is  decidedly  interesting  to 
the  student  of  accounts  and  affairs.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  business  public 
has  learned  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  and  that  comiuercial  teachers 
are  beginning  to  give  it  more  thought.  Un- 
fortunately, too  many  bookkeepers  and 
teachers  are  satisfied  with  the  rudiments  of 
bookkee|)ing  while  the  golden  dejiths  of 
accounting  remain  unexplored.  In  ad- 
vancing some  ideas  on  higher  accounting,  I 
do  so  knowing  that  only  those  who  are 
interested  will  take  the  time  and  trouble  to 
read  them  thoughtfully.  I  realize  the  task 
that  is  before  me,  yet  it  shall  be  my  aim  to 
be  as  explicit  and  as  clear  as  is  possible  in 
the  space  at  my  disposal. 

CAI'ITAI,     AND       REVENUE      RECEIPTS      AND 
EXPENDITURE 

The  ditt'erentiation  of  receipts  and  expen- 
diture into  Capital  and  Revenue  is  one  o' 
primary  importance  and  requires  careful 
discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  account- 
ant. Yet  it  would  seem  that  much  unneces- 
sary complication  has  been  introduced  in 
discussing  the  subject,  and,  when  looked 
into  with  some  degree  of  care,  the  distinc- 
tion need  not  apjiear  complicated.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  theorizing  on  the  subject; 
it  is  a  knowledge  that  can  only  be  fully  ac- 
quired by  experience  and  a|)plication. 

It  is  perhaps  well  just  now  to  note  that 
everything  that  can  lind  an  entry  on  books 
of  account  entails  the  receipt  or  imparting 
of  a  benefit,  and  what  is  to  be  considered 
later  is  the  result  or  consequence  of  impart- 
ing the  benefit  :  or,  on  the  other  hand,  what 
return  can    be   ultimately  expected    from  it. 


The  following  quotation  from  Lawrence  K. 
Dicksee,  F.  C.  A.,  may  prove  suggestive  : 
"  That  expenditure  which,  it  is  anticipated, 
will  eventually  be  received,  is  in  the  nature 
of  capital  expenditure  :  while  that  whii'h  it 
is  expected  will  not  be  received  eventually 
is  in  the  nature  of  revenue  expenditure." 
The  same  remarks  apply  with  regard  to  the 
credit  side  of  the  ledger  or  the  credit 
balances  therein  ;  these  are  all  prima 
facie  in  the  nature  of  benefits  received.  The 
terui  Receipts  usually  implies  the  actual 
receipts  of  cash,  though  in  the  case  under 
discussion  this  is  not  adhered  to,  as  Capital 
Receipts  may  include  cash  or  any  other 
obligation  or  exchange  of  property,  say  in 
payment  of  stock  issued.  They  indicate 
benefits,  whether  in  the  form  of  cash  or  any- 
thing else.  The  details  of  expenditure  will 
be  treated  further  down. 

CAPITAL   RECEIPTS 

These  include  cash,  property  or  value 
received  from  stockholders  in  payment  for 
stock  ;  cash  received  from  the  sale  of  deben- 
tures issued  to  produce  working  capital; 
cash  or  value  received  froju  the  sale  of  fixed 
(capital)  assets;  receipts  from  the  invest- 
ment of  surplus  capital  in  outside  enter- 
prises, in  the  nature  of  dividends  or  inter- 
est, and  |>remiuaKS  on  stocks  or  bonds 
issued.  Instead  of  including  the  last  named 
elements  of  incojue  as  profits  for  the  year, 
they  should  be  credited  to  a  reserve  fund. 
Capital  receipts  then  are  distinguished  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  wares  for  which 
tlie  concern  is  organized  to  handle. 

REVENUE   RECEIPTS 

These  are  distinguished  from  capital 
receipts  by  being  exclusively  derived  froui 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  couiuiodities  for 
which  the  company  was  organized  to  buy 
and  sell  ;  the  excess  of  receipts  overex|ien- 
ditures  constitute  the  net  profit,  and  go  to 
increase  the  actual  capital.  They  are  the 
earnings  of  invested  capital.  The  excess 
of    expenditure   over    receipts    or    income. 
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however,  represents  a  loss  and  acorrespond- 
ing  reduction  of  capital.  There  is  a  preva- 
lent tendency  to  throw  all  receipts  into  the 
revenue  account  which  sluuild  be  carefully 
guarded  against. 

CAPITAL    AND    REVENUE   EXPENDITURE 

The  term  Expenditure  does  not  mean 
only  the  payment  of  cash,  but  also  the  ex- 
change of  property  or  the  creation  of  any 
debt  or  liability  as  the  consideration  for  the 
thing  received.  In  dealing  with  the  finan- 
cial matters  of  a  business,  the  exi)enditures 
call  for  careful  examination  that  no  item  of 
expenditure  which  properly  belongs  to 
revenue  be  included  in  those  pertaining  t<i 
capital.  In  times  of  depression  in  trade, 
or  losses  arising  from  other  causes,  there  is 
often  a  tendency  when  it  is  desired  to  still 
make  a  good  showing  by  paying  dividends 
eiiual  to  [irevious  years,  keep  down  losses, 
etc.,  to  write  up  assets  by  charging  to  capi- 
tal those  expenses  which  should  be  charged 
to  the  revenue  of  the  current  period.  In 
other  words,  this  is  considering  payments 
made  for  the  purpose  of  upbuilding  prop- 
erty, fixed  plant,  etc.,  by  way  of  repairs  and 
improvements,  as  representing  an  increase 
in  value  of  sunken  capital  instead  of  being 
a  charge  to  revenue.  The  proper  distinc- 
tion iiiay  be  a  vexed  t[uestion  yet  it  may  be 
answered,  iu  short,  by  finding  an  answer  to 
the  following  question  :  "  Has  the  particu- 
lar expenditure  been  incurred  for  the  sake 
of  improving  the  earning  capacity  of  the 
undertaking?"  If  so,  it  is  a  capital  ex- 
penditure ;  however,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  if  the  outlay  is  occasioned  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  earning  capacity 
on  the  same  footing  as  heretofore,  (e.  g., 
re(iairs  and  renewals  of  fixed  assets),  such 
outlay  is  a  charge  against  Revenue.  Then, 
too,  not  only  should  Revenue  be  charged 
with  the  running  expenses  and  renewals, 
but  also  a  sufficient  sum  either  to  provide 
for  the  decline  of  fixed  assets  by  ordinary 
wear  and  tear,  or  ertluxion  of  time,  or  else 
the  actual  coi^t  necessary  to  keep  these  assets 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  efficiency. 

Capital  Expenditure,  in  detail,  consists 
in  exchanging  one  property  for  another, 
the  transfer  of  assets,  and  neither  results  in 
an  increase  nor  a  decrease  of  capital.  It 
is  the  sum  expended  in  placing  an  enter- 
prise on  a  footing  to  do  business,  as  the 
purchase  of  lands,  buildings,  luachinery 
and  i)lant,  rolling  stock  in  a  railway  coju- 
pany,  etc. 

Revenue  Expenditure  comprises  all  the 
expenditure  which  results  in  a  decrease  of 
capital,  as  against  the  increase  thereof  re- 
sulting from  revenue  receipts.  It  includes 
any  expenditure  in  connection  with  the 
running  expenses  of  a  business,  such  as 
rent,  taxes,  salaries,  advertising,  insurance, 
commission  :  also  the  maintainance  and  re- 
|iairs  of  fixed  properties,  depreciation,  bad 
accounts,  business  losses,  etc. 

In  conclusion,  a  departure  may  be  made 
to  remark  that  governruents,  churches, 
societies,  associations,  and  all  similar  or- 
ganizations are  required  at  certain  intervals 
to  submit  to  the  members  stateuients  of 
"Receipts  .and  Payments,"  and  "Income 
and  Expenditure."  The  first  consists  en- 
tirely of  cash  transactions  usually  summar- 
ized and  is  compiled  froui  the  Cash  Book. 
It  shows  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
cash  for  the  period.  The  latter  shows  the 
entire  income,  whether  actually  received  in 
cash  or  not,  and  the  entire  expenditure  for 
the  ))efiod  whether  jiaid  in  cash  or  still 
owing.  It  is  practically  a  synonymous  term 
for  Profit  ■tnil  Loss. 
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eommercial    Caw,    Its    Objects, 
Scope  and  methods 

H  Paper  Head   bv   Ittr.    C.   E.  Ulilliams, 

Hocbcstcr,  n.  v..  Before  the  Commer^ 

cial  Ccacbers'  Association  of  the 

national  Tederation  of  Commer= 

cial  Ceacbers,  at  St.  Couis, 

December,  1901 

Tlie  aim  in  leacliiug  llie  siibjert  mI'  rmii- 
mercial  law  in  cuiiimercial  schools,  as  I  see 
it,  shoulil  be  to  familiarize  the  pupil  with  a 
few  principles  and  rules  of  law  which 
unilerlie  the  common  transactions  of  busi- 
ness life.  The  short  jieriod  which  the 
average  pupil  is  able  to  devote  to  any  coiu- 
mereial  school  course  of  studies  precludes 
the  possibility  of  thoroughly  covering  a 
very  wide  range  of  subjects.  .\s  a  hazy, 
superficial  knowledge  of  law  is  not  only 
valueless,  but  dangerous,  it  seems  to  me 
important  that  only  such  topics  be  treated 
as  can  be  Jiiastereii.  It  were  much  better 
to  go  over  the  subiect  of  negotiable  paper  or 
partnership  a  dozen  tildes  than  to  go  over  a 
dozen  topics  once.  Definite,  available 
knowledge  shouhl  be  the  aim. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  treat  four  or 
five  law  subjects  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  ordinary  commercial  x-ourse  in  a 
surticiently  thorough  manner  to  afford 
knowledge  of  the  highest  value  to  young 
people  contemplating  business  careers. 
Those  subjects,  in  my  judgment,  should  be, 
named  in  the  order  of  their  importance, 
negotiable  paper,  agency,  partnership  and 
real  estate.  The  subject  of  contracts,  of 
course,  underlies  the  whole  structure  of 
commercial  law,  but  that  subject,  as  a  sub- 
ject, should  be  treated  with  great  care. 
Volumes  have  been  written  on  it,  and  to 
master  that  subject  alone  is  the  work  of 
years  instead  of  months.  Contracts,  when 
taught  by  itself,  is  a  formidable  subject, 
but  it  may  be  introduced  in  connection  witli 
the  other  subjects  named  in  a  most  practical 
and  interesting  manner. 

I  would  open  a  course  of  exercises  in 
commercial  law  with  a  lesson  on  contracts, 
e.^jilaining  what  a  contract  is,  giving  the 
elements  of  a  contract,  and  showing  how  all 
the  transactions  of  life  are  based  on  agree- 
ments, which  uuist  contain  all  the  elements 
of  a  contract,  or  they  are  not  binding  agree- 
ments. Tlien  I  would  begin  with  negotiable 
paper,  and  1  would  ring  the  changes  on  the 
various  kinds  of  negotiable  paper,  and  the 
parties  to  them, and  their  relations,rights  and 
liabilities,  until  I  was  as  sure  as  I  could 
make  mvself  that  every  student   in  the  class 
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understood  that  subject.  Then  I  would 
take  the  other  subjects  in  the  order  named, 
and  treat  them  as  thoroughly. 

Xow,  as  to  the  methods  of  teaching  com- 
mercial law.  There  are  two  general  plans 
employed,  the  lecture  method  and  the  class- 
room method  :  there  is  also  a  compromise 
consisting  of  part  lecture  and  part  class 
drill.  AW  sorts  of  methods  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  school  which  I  represent,  but 
we  long  since  settled  down  to  the  conviction 
that  commercial  law  sliould  be  studied  and 
taught  about  as  arithmetic  is  studied  and 
taught,  by  assigning  the  pnpil  a  lesson  in 
his  te.\t-book,  and  recjuiring  him  to  study  it 
as  thoroughly  as  he  is  expected  to  study  his 
lesson  in  arithmetic.  General  discussion  of 
(luestions,  which  are  sure  to  arise  in  every 
exercise,  by  meiid)ers  of  the  class,  is  very 
helpful.  The  impils  will  thus  settle  ques- 
tions in  sucli  a  way  as  to  im|iress  the  matter 
upon  their  minds  as  it  coidd  not  be  if  the 
ipiestions  were  raised  and  immediately 
answered  by  the  teacher.  Citation  to  cases, 
those  actually  reported  and  hypothetical 
ones,  has  its  value,  but  ;us  a  very  slight  dif- 
ference in  conditions  may  make  great  dif- 
ference in  the  law  principles  involved,  this 
method  should  be  eiuployed  with  great  care. 
The  analysis,  or  diagram,  method  is  also 
valuable.  The  older  members  of  the  pro- 
fession will  remember  how  Prof.  Calvin 
Townsend    took    the  commercial   schools  of 
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the  country  by  storm  with  his  method  of 
blackboard  analysis,  as  presented  by  him 
before  the  varioiis  schools,  and  incorporated 
in  his  work  entitled  "  Analysis  of  Commer- 
cial Law,"  but  that  method  was  Professor 
Townsend's  method.  It  required  his  famil- 
iarity with  it,  his  belief  in  it,  and  his  mag- 
netic presentation  of  it,  to  accomplish  the 
results  with  it  which  he  produced.  When 
Professor  Townsend  accompanied  me  to 
Boston  in  1S72,  and  presented  his  method 
of  teaching  this  subject  before  the  conven- 
tion of  the  International  Business  College 
Association,  he  completely  captured  and 
captivated  the  delegates.  Mr.  Packard 
said,  on  that  occasion,  that  he  had  never 
■seen  commercial  law  taught  before,  and 
other  delegates  were  equally  enthusiastic. 
A  demand  was  at  once  created  for  the  book 
which  he  afterward  prepared,  and  which 
had  a  very  large  sale,  but  his  method  has 
not  survived.  Indeed,  our  teacher  who 
succeeded  Mr.  Townsend  in  charge  of  our 
law  class,  abandoned  the  Townsend  methoil 
and  adopted  the  class  recitation  plan,  which 
yielded  him  better  results.  It  is  apparent, 
"therefore,  that  the  success  or  non-success  of 
any  plan  of  teaching  commercial  law,  and  I 
believe  the  same  thing  to  be  true  of  the 
teaching  of  other  subjects,  depends  chiefly 
on  the  teacher.  As  in  every  other  branch 
of  study,  a  teacher  worthy  of  the  name  will 
produce  the  best  results  with  those  methods 
which  seem  to  him  most  rational. 


q  .W.    BROWN  . 
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Actual  Business  in  the  eonimer= 
cial  Wtah  School 

Summary   of   a   Paper  Read    at    tbe  St. 

Couis  eonvetition  bv  n.  H.  Uati  matrc. 

Principal  of  Ibe  Commercial  De= 

partment  of  tbe  Omaba  Hiab 

Scbool,  Omaba,  nebrasha 

In  opening  his  paper,  Mr.  Van  Matre 
took  high  school  principals  severely  to  task 
for  their  indifference  and  hostility  to  com- 
mercial work.  He  said  that  one  of  the 
worst  conditions  that  a  commercial  teacher 
engaging  in  such  work  has  to  meet  is  th.it 
of  giving  a  theoretical  man  a  practical  edu- 
cation along  lines  in  which  he  does  not  be- 
lieve. Mr.  Van  Matre  vividly  described 
these  conditions  by  saying  that  the  princi- 
pal commonly  regards  the  commercial 
teacher  as  an  eagle  might  regard  a  chirping 
sparrow,  while  the  commercial  teacher 
often  feels  that  his  effort  to  educate  his 
principal  is  like  talking  into  the  head  of 
an  e.uiitv  barrel.     Mr.   \'an   Matre  believes 
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in  making  tbe  Office  Practice  work  in  the 
high  school  to  tit  local  conditions,  and  lie 
has  prepared  for  his  students  the  work  thev 
carrj'  out  in  the  Omaha  High  School.  He 
gays  : 

"  It  consists  of  several  sets  of  manuscript 
work  with  complete  directions  as  to  what 
each  student  shall  do  ;  the  prices  are  sub- 
mitted and  the  buying  and  selling  as  di- 
rected constitute  the  regular  routine  of  the 
work,  and,  as  outlined,  it  gives  the  student 
practice  in  making  out  notes,  checks,  drafts, 
receipts,  bills,  insurance  policies,  deeds, 
contracts,  mortgages,  leases,  etc.  1  have 
two  ways  which  I  alternately  use  in  re- 
lieving the  students  from  the  regular 
routine  of  the  work,  and  to  this  special 
line  of  work  1  devote  one  day  each  week. 
First,  giving  the  prices  of  the  commodities 
in  which  they  are  dealing,  as  they  are 
quoted  by  the  markets,  and,  secondly,  I 
permit  tile  students  to  use  the  next  special 
day  for  making  investments  as  a  personal 
or  private  ailair  having  no  relation  to  their 
business  or  the  firms  witii  which  they  are 
connected,  the  investments  are  held  at  the 
option  of  the  student,  but,  if  not  sold  the 
same  day  they  are  purchased,  they  must  be 
held  just  one  week,  or  until  the  next  "  re- 
lief" day.  These  investments  are  based 
entirely  on  the  daily  market  quotations. 
This  kind  of  work  makes  the  students  very 
conservative  and  thoughtful  ;  It  causes 
them  to  watch  the  markets  closely,  and, 
that  which  is  most  important  of  all,  it  de- 
stroys the  idea  that  "  Sufficient  unto  itself 
is  the  day  thereof.''  The  effect  of  such 
work  as  this  upon  the  students,  for  one  day 
each  week,  is  simply  wonderful.  The  ques- 
tions, work  and  enthusiasm  which  are  the 
results  are  just  the  things  that  no  first-class 
school  can  afford  to  be  without :  of  course 
the  same  results  obtained  in  some  other 
way  would  be  just  as  acceptable,  but  some 
will  say,  "  I  do  the  same  work  every  day  in 
the  week  that  you  do  for  the  one  day," 
This  may  be  very  well,  but  in  my  own  case 
I  am  sure  that  this  kind  of  work  every  day 
would  in  itself  destroy  the  very  end  or 
object  for  which   I  am  striving. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Actual  Business 
work  done  throughout  the  country  is  ren- 
dered almost  valueless,  because  of  the  daily 
monotonous  routine  without  any  definite 
object  in  view  but  to  run  through  a  certain 
number  of  transactions.  Tlie  student  has  no 
definite  point  at  which  he  must  arrive  and 
consequently  his  work  is  completed  when  he 
has  put  through  a  number  of  transactions  re- 
gardless of  the  accuracy  of  the  work,  but 
accuracy  is,  to  me,  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  commercial  training  and  therefore 
should   be   our   guiding  fit(tr  in  commercial 


training,  wherever  that  training  may  be 
given. 

I  know  a  gentleman  not  an  active  member 
of  this  Association,  but  holding  the  position 
of  commercial  director  in  one  of  the  best 
high  schools  of  the  Middle  West,  who,  to 
my  knowledge,  has  repeatedly  told  his 
classes  that  they  were  working  as  much  for 
accuracy  as  to  learn  how  to  do  it.  I  feel 
that  words  of  condemnation  too  strong  can- 
not be  uttered  to  give  such  a  pretence  at 
commercial  training  the  rebuke  it  justly 
deserves. 

In  the  manuscrijit  work  in  my  school,  1 
avoid  pupils'  copying  by  having  a  nuiuber 
of  price-lists,  assigning  to  each  student  a 
different  list,  or  changing  the  discounts  and 
advances  on  the  same  list  ;  also  by  giving  to 
each  student  a  number  of  special  trans- 
actions. All  of  the  sets  have  a  detiniteness 
about  them  at  which  the  worker  must  arrive, 
and  all  of  the  special  transactions  given  to 
each  student  are  tiled  and  worked  out  by 
assistants,  so  that  just  as  soon  as  the  student 
has  finished  any  set,  we  know  exactly  what 
results  he  should  have.  If  he  has  failed  to 
do  his  work  correctly,  he  has  to  do  the 
same  work  ajjain.  Of  course  this  makes  a 
greater  amount  of  work  for  the  teacher  in 
charge,  but,  after  it  is  all  over,  we  have  the 
sweet  consciousness  that  we  have  the  indi- 
vidual work  of  each  student,  and  that  it  has 
been  done  correctly. 

We  also  know  that  the  student  has 
learned  a  lesson  of  self-reliance,  promptness 
and  accuracy  that  he  will  never  forget ;  a 
lesson  that  is  of  inestimable  value  to  him, 
and  that  he  can  learn  with  less  cost  to  him- 
self in  the  high  school  than  ever  afterwards. 

In  connection  with  my  manuscript  work, 
I  use  seven  offices  in  which  the  following 
lines  of  business  are  conducted  :  Real 
Estate,  Freight  and  Insurance,  Wholesale, 
Commission,  Bank,  Ketail,  (illustrating  the 
use  of  the  two  ledgers,)  and  Single  Entry 
Retail,  an  investment  office,  which  ccmducts 
in  addition  a  wholesale  and  retail  business. 
The  worker  or  workers  are  supposed  to  be 
shifted  each  week  and  will  be  so  shifted, 
provided  their  work  has  been  correctly 
handled. 

At  the  beginning,  I  stated  that,  for  sev- 
eral reasons,  the  Actual  Business  work  was 
the  most  difficult  part  of  commercial  work 
given  in  a  large  high  school.  First,  there 
are  so  many  iron-clad  rules  to  which  one 
must  conform  in  order  to  enable  the  school 
to  properly  keep  track  of  the  pupils  attend- 
ing. Secondly,  it  is  almost  an  impossibility 
to  convince  high  school  authorities  (espec- 
ially where  they  are  inwardly  opposed  to 
commercial  work)  that  the  commercial 
course,  and  especially   the  Actual   Business 


part  of  it,  requires  more  time  than  the 
other  courses  or  subjects.  They  are  not 
practical  enough  to  see  that  we  have  to 
judge  entirely  by  the  results  and  not  by  the 
time  expended,  as  they  do  in  a  great  many 
other  courses  and  subjects.  Therefore,  to 
secure  such  an  amount  of  time  as  will 
enable  the  office  workers  to  complete  their 
work  is  the  most  difficult  proposition  that 
we  have  to  meet.  While  in  a  business 
college,  if  a  student  has  not  finished  his 
work  at  four  o'clock,  he  can  stay  until  five 
or  even  six  o'clock  ;  in  a  great  many  high 
schools,  tyranny  has  reached  the  point 
where  every  pupil  must  be  out  of  the  build- 
ing at  four  o'clock.  This  is  another  feature 
which  you  would  not  expect  to  find  in  any 
educational  institution,  and  one  which  is  a 
disgrace  to  any  place  of  learning,  character- 
izing those  responsible  for  it  as  shallow, 
narrow  and  conceited.  But,  nevertheless, 
these  conditions  do  exist  in  a  great  many 
high  schools,  and  you  will  permit  me  to  de- 
scribe the  process  by  which  these  conditions 
are  brought  abouc.  A  large  high  school 
decides  to  put  in  a  conuuercial  course.  The 
first  thing  is  the  election  of  some  one  to 
take  charge  of  the  work.  The  person 
elected  usually  plans  the  course  and  pro- 
ceeds with  the  organi/.aticju.  With  a  well- 
planned  course  and  a  thorough  organization, 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  two  or  three  years 
until  the  commercial  course  will  have  out- 
stripped all  the  other  courses.  Then  the 
department  has  .an  antagonist  in  every 
other  department  in  the  school.  It  then 
dawns  upon  the  high  school  principal  that 
the  person  oryanizing  and  conducting  the 
commercial  department  is  receiving  more 
credit  than  the  principal,  and,  as  a  result, 
the  dejiartment  has  another  enemy,  who 
tries  to  persuade  all  incoming  students  that 
they  should  take  some  other  course  than 
the  commercial,  "  because,"  says  he,  "  they 
should  have  something  higher  in  view  than 
a  mere  mercenary  end."  Sometimes  he  not 
only  tries  to  ]iersuade  tlie  students  to  avoid 
the  commercial  course,  but  he  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  send  out  a  circular  letter  praising 
the  college  entrance  courses  and  condemn- 
ing the  commercial  course.  Is  not  this  wise 
when  only  five  per  cent,  of  our  high  school 
graduates  go  away  to  college  ? 

Some  of  these  statements  regarding  the 
attitude  of  high  school  principals  toward 
commercial  work,  seem  almost  too  absurd 
to  believe,  but  they  are  nevertheless  true, 
and  I  have  only  given  you  a  few  of  my 
experiences  and  some  of  the  results  of  my 
observation  while  visiting  other  schools. 
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Not  in  .all  the  records  of  the  past  was  com- 
petition so  Kerce,  or  did  dull  chance  play  so 
insignificant  a  part.  The  weaoons  of  modern 
warfare  are  so  varied  and  wielded  with  such 
skill  that  those  who  choose  the  best  will  find 
its  temper  none  too  good.  Our  coaimercial 
schools  are  the  great  arruories  that  must 
supply  the  weapons  of  finance  and  trade 
and  teach  their  mastery.  These  are  the 
schools  that  are  meeting  the  most  pressing 
demands  of  the  age.  More  is  exacted  of 
the  commercial  school  than  from  any  other 
institution  of  learning.  The  thousands  of 
students  who  annually  make  failures  in 
other  schools,  are  not  viewed  with  any  dis- 
credit to  the  institution  froiji  which  these 
students  emanate,  hut  let  a  young  man  wlio 
has  proved  to  he  a  failure  in  all  other 
schools,  and  has  finally  heen  dumped  into  a 
commercial  school,  go  out  and  not  he  able 
to  prove  himself  a  great  linan<'ier,  and  his 
Alma  Mater  (if  it  he  a  commercial  school) 
will  at  once  he  condemned  as  unworthy  of 
public  patronage. 

The  commercial  schools  of  our  country 
today  represent  more  nearly  than  any  other 
institution  of  learning  the  manhood,  stabil- 
ity, and  government  of  our  country,  com- 
posed as  they  are  of  the  wealth-producing 
classes,  coming  as  they  do  from  every  walk 
of  life,  they  have  in  their  ranks  all  that  is 
best  and  most  enduring,  and  that  which 
comprises  the  very  highest  type  of  the  law- 
abiding  and  home-loving  traits  of  the 
American  people.  The  lessons  inculcated 
in  the  commercial  schools  are  always  based 
upon  duty  and  fidelity  to  business  ethics, 
and  many  lessons,  lasting  in  their  effect  and 
far-reaching  in  their  results,  have  been 
learned  in  attendance  at  these  institutions. 

Edward  Everett,  one  of  the  most  highly 
cultured  and  polished  of  American  scholars, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
the  day,  gave  it  as  his  ojiinion  that  the  man 
who  can  read  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  the 
thoughts  from  a  printed  page,  wlio  can  write 
a  fair  hand,  who  can  perform  the  fundamen- 
tal processes  of  arithmetic  with  accuracy, 
and  spell  correctly  the  words  of  the  common 
English  vocabulary,  has  a  good  education. 
"  If  to  this  be  added  the  ability  to  write 
good  English,  a  fair  knowledge  of  geog- 
raphy,   and    the    principal     facts    of    our 
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country's  history,  he  has,"  he  said,  "an 
extraordinarily  good  education."  If  to 
this  be  added  the  ability  to  keep  accounts, 
a  knowledge  of  business  customs,  and  the 
ability  to  write  a  good  hand  and  a  plain, 
clear,  concise  business  letter,  we  have  what 
we  term  a  good  business  education. 

A  student  who  slights  his  opportunities 
in  a  common  or  preparatory  school  and  who 
goes  into  a  business  school  ex|)ecting  to 
•  make  up  in  a  few  months  what  he  has  neg- 
lected for  four  or  five  years,  always  finds 
him.self  mistaken.  Yet  there  is  no  other 
school  that  can,  in  a  limited  tiiue,  do  so 
much  for  a  young  man  or  woman  whose 
early  education  has  been  neglected  and  who 
seems  in  need  of  a  ]ireparation  for  life,  as 
can  be  ilone  bv  a  well-regulated  business 
school. 

The  public  schools  ami  other  literary 
institutions  ilo  the  best  they  can  in  the 
liiiiitecl  time  allotted  them,  but  they  <-annot 
make  a  specialty  of  these  branches  as  do 
business  schools.  They  are  not  finishing 
schools  and  their  students  cannot  become 
luolicient  enough  in  these  branches  to  make 
of  them  any  practical   use. 

The  commercial  schools  should  aiui  to 
turn  'out  their  students  so  well  prepared 
that  they  can  recognize  that  modern  books 
of  accounts  are  not  mere  records  of  the 
transactions  between  men  as  debtors  and 
creditors,  but  that  they  may  be  used  to  deter- 
mine cost  of  production  and  manufacture, 
apiireciation  and  depreciation  :  analysis  of 
trade  and  general  exjiense  in  order  to  guard 
against  leakage  and  waste,  and,  from  a  sta- 
tistical standpoint,  that  present  and  future 
transactions  may  be  predicted  thereon  or 
gauged  thereb   . 


They  stayed  at  home  to  jollify 
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The  simple  principles  of  bookkeeping 
have  been  dwelt  upon  in  hundreds  of  books 
on  this  subject,  but  it  must  be  admitted  by 
our  profession  that  there  is  much  room  for 
improvement  in  the  average  text-book  along 
these  lines. 

If  commercial  education  is  intended  to 
serve  as  a  special  ])reparation  for  business, 
it  becomes  a  technical  education.  Yet  we 
must  remember  that  the  business  itself, 
whatever  it  may  l)e,  must  be  learned  in  the 
business.  In  a  broad  .sense  of  the  word  the 
commercial  school  does  not  teach  business. 
It  only  teaches  the  things  suited  to  business 
methods  and  rei|uirements  which  the  busi- 
ness man  of  today  should  know.  Now  what 
kind  of  schools  are  going  to  teach  those 
subjects  to  the  best  advantage  to  the  student 
and  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  business 
community  ?  Is  it  to  be  the  School  of  Cotu- 
luerce  in  the  University  ?  Is  it  going  to  he 
the  commercial  department  of  the  high 
schools?  Or  will  it  continue  to  be  the  well- 
regulated  and  progressive  commercial  col- 
lege'/ We  verily  believe  that  if  the  com- 
mercial schools  continue  to  improve  and 
lengthen  their  courses  of  study,  as  many  of 
them  are  now  doing,  that  they  need  have 
no  fear,  but  that  these  schools  will  remain 
well-patronized  and  distinct  institutions,  as 
much  so  as  the  colleges  of  Law,  Medicine  or 
Theology. 

However,  it  must  be  remembered  that  if 
this  progressive  movement  of  broadening 
our  courses  of  study  and  raising  the  standard 
of  proficiency  in  the  institutions  which  we 
represent,  is  carried  to  a  full  realization, 
the  teachers  in  our  commercial  schools  must 
be  improved  first  in  order  to  accomplish 
this.  The  teacher  must  be  paid  a  salary 
that  will  justify  him  in  ijualifying  himself 
for  a  higher  grade  of  work.  No  man  who 
spends  four  or  five  years  in  a  special  college 
training  is  going  to  accept  the  salary  paid 
liy  the  average  commercial  college. 

The  commercial  schools  are  losing  much 
of  their  very  best  material.  Why'?  Be- 
cause the  universities  and  high  schools  are 
offering  a  higher  premium  for  well-trained 
commercial  teachers. 

The  commercial  colleges  all  over  the 
country  were  never  in  a  more  prosperous 
condition  than  at  the  present  lime.  This 
welcome  tide  of  prosperity  should  inspire 
the  commercial  schools  to  increase  and 
strengthen  their  facilities  for  a  higher  order 
of  scholarship.  Y''et,  while  we  are  aiming 
for  excellency  in  scholarship,  let  us  remem- 
that  we,  as  teachers,  owe  it  to  our  pupils  to 
so  instruct  them  that  they  will  endeavor  to 
make  good  citizenship  one  of  the  crowning 
restilts  of  their  lives. 
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During  a  recent  visit  to  Philadelphia,  we 
found  the  schools  of  that  old  city  very  pros- 
perous. Pierce  School  had  enrolled  for  the 
year  somewhat  more  than  a  thousand  stu- 
dents  in  the  day  and  evening  schools  ; 
Banks'  Business  College  had  a  large  attend- 
ance, the  students  being  packed  in  until  we 
could  not  doubt  the  assertion  of  Principal 
Archibald  Cobb  that  there  have  been  times 
recently  when  they  could  not  have  provided 
seating  accommodations  for  three  more 
pupils,  if  they  had  come  in  together.  The 
genial  proprietor  of  Palms'  Business  Col- 
lege is  still  giving  the  people  who  go  to  him 
the  full  value  of  the  money  that  they  pav 
him,  and  Dr.  T.  H.  McCool,  in  the  quiet,  sub- 
dued manner  that  fits  liini  so  well,  says 
modestly  that  they  are  having  a  good  year. 
Certainly  when  it  comes  to  school  business 
Philadelphia  is  not  ''slow,"  as  some  of  her 
envious  neighbors  are  wont  to  allege. 

The  Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia 
is  a  splendid  institution.  The  School  of 
Commerce  occupies  enviable  quarters 
there,  and  its  equipment  might  well  make 
the  average  teacher  desire  to  be  snugly 
ensconced  in  a  berth  in  that  school.  How- 
ever, as  we  looked  at  the  beautiful  double 
cabinets  in  which  thirty  or  forty  typewriters 
reposed,  we  could  not  help  wishing  that  the 
course  of  study  allowed  more  than  the  240 
hours  now  allowed  in  which  to  learn  Short- 
hand and  Typewriting.  The  average 
teacher  in  a  private  business  school  would 
smile  at  the  idea  of  teaching  these  subjects 
within  240  hours,  but  this  is  all  the  time 
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that  is  granted  to  these  subjects,  in  a  four- 
year  course,  in  the  Central  High  School. 

We  called  on  the  genial  business  mana- 
ger of  Palmer's  Shorthand  School,  Dr.  H.  E. 
Randall,  who  has  stirred  up  a  nest  of  hor- 
nets in  his  published  opinion  that  Touch 
Typewriting  is  not  a  feasible  system  for  all 
kinds  of  students.  He  says  that  the  inimit- 
able McGurrin,  in  a  public  exhibition  in 
Philadelphia  during  the  autumn,  wrote  for 
speed  the  threadbare  sentence,  "  Now  is  the 
time,"  etc.,  and  that  he  made  all  sorts  of 
mistakes  in  his  work.  He  has  seen  the 
work  of  nearly  all  of  the  expert  operators, 
but,  while  he  admits  their  wonderful  skill, 
he  finds  that  they  are  inaccurate,  and  he 
does  not  believe  that  they  represent  what  it 
is  possible  for  the  average  student  to 
achieve.  Doctor  Randall  is  a  highly  edu- 
cated gentleman,  with  whom  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  talk.  The  Palmer  School  makes  no  spor- 
adic splurges,  but  it  goes  right  on,  day  in 
and  day  out,  from  one  year  to  another,  doing 
high-grade,  conscientious  work. 

When  the  Eastern  Association  meets  in 
Philadelphia  in  the  latter  part  of  March, 
visiting  teachers  will  find  it  a  perfect  mine 
of  institutions  interesting  and  profitable  to 
visit.  Among  educational  institutions  are 
the  Wharton  School  or  Finance  of  the  I'ni- 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  Girard  College, 
Drexel  Institute,  the  Boys'  Central  High 
School,  Temple  College,  The  Commercial 
Department  of  The  Girls'  High  School,  The 
Girls'  Normal  School,  Pierce  School,  Banks' 
Business  College,  the  College  of  Commerce, 
and  a  number  of  other  smaller  business 
schools.    Among  business  institutions  well 
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worth  a  visit,  are  The  Bourse.  The  Commer- 
cial Museum,  The  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  Cramp's  Shipyard,  the  new  Mint, 
The  Atlantic  (petroleum  i  Refinery,  and 
the  plant  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company.  Added  to  these  are,  of  course, 
places  of  historical  and  literary  importance 
almost  without  number.  Regardless  of  the* 
program  that  may  l>e  prepared,  the  meeting 
this  year  ought  to  l>e  memorable  for  the 
solid  information  that  those  who  attend, 
will  receive. 

Our  genial  friend,  C.  E.  Doner,  is  teaching 
writing  and  correspondence  in  the  HeSfley 
School  of  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Doner  is  in  a  live, 
aggressive  school.  Mr.  Heffley's  new  quar- 
ters are  almost  palatial.  His  reception  room 
is  the  handsomest  apartment  of  this  kind 
that  we  have  been  in  for  several  years.  In 
the  prime  essentials  of  light,  heat,  and  ven- 
tilation, Mr.  Heffley's  building  is  a  model. 
The  students  of  this  school  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated. 

While  speaking  of  new  buildings,  we  are 
reminded  of  a  delightful  surprise  on  a 
recent  visit  to  the  Lynn  Business  College, 
Lynn,  Mass.  Messrs.  Pelton  &  Bexter  have 
just  moved  intoa  buildingthat  would  be  an 
honor  to  any  city  on  this  c  mtinent,  and  it 
is  to  be  understood  that  the  entire  building 
is  occupied  by  their  enterprising  school. 
The  structure  is  in  the  colonial  style  of 
architecture,    two    stories     and    basement. 
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The  finishing;,  both  interior  and  exterior,  is 
in  the  best  of  taste.  These  gentlemen  have 
a  private  office  that  would  make  many  of 
the  old-timers  wince,  if  thej-  could  see  it. 
Indeed,  the  commercial  teacher  orcomnier 
cial  school  proprietor  who  happens  to  be  at 
any  time  within  a  half-day's  journey  of  the 
great  Shoe  City,  is  missing  a  profitable 
investment  of  time  and  money,  if  he  denies 
himself  the  privilege  of  visiting  this  school. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Mooar,  the  efficient  assistant- 
principal  of  the  B.  &  S.  School  of  Boston,  is 
stirring  up  the  dry  bones  among  the  public 
school  teachers  in  Hyde  Park,  a  Boston 
suburb  in  which  Mr.  Mooar  is  living.  He  is 
giving  the  teacliers  a  lesson,  once  each 
week,  on  slant  writing  and  how  to  teach  it. 
If  the  "powers  that  be"  in  some  of  the 
other  municipalities  of  the  land  could  be 
struck  with  an  idea  equally  sane,  we  are 
sure  that  our  friends  among  the  business 
schools  would  soon  bring  about  a  change 
in  the  pr-^sent  wicked  waste  of  time  and 
energy  in  an  effort  to  teach  vertical  writing. 

On  December  5th,  the  splendid  new  Dor 
Chester  High  School  in  Boston  was  dedi- 
cated with  appropriate  ceremonies.  Com- 
mercial teachers  will  be  interested  in  this 
news  item  because  the  principal  of  the  com- 
mercial department  in  this  school  is  W.  D. 
Anderson,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  com- 
mercial department  of  Temple  College, 
Philadelphia.  Tliis  fine  new  school  is  one 
of  the  best  in  New  England.  It  contains 
seven  large  and  seven  ordinarv  class  rooms. 
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nine  recitation  rooms,  four  laboratories,  two 
drawing  rooms,  a  library  containing 
shelves  for  500O  volumes,  a  gymnasium,  a 
lecture  room,  seating  200,  and  an  assembly 
hall,  seating  1100,  besides  the  usual  admin- 
istration and  service  rooms.  It  was  Iniilt 
for  840  pupils 

It  was  our  privilege  to  visit,  late  in 
November,  the  commercial  department  of 
the  Springfield,  Mass.,  High  School.  The 
work  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Ellis,  an 
accomplished  teacher  of  many  years  suc- 
cessful experience,  not  only  in  teaching  in 
the  public  schools,  but  also  in  teaching  in 
j>rivate  business  schools  and  in  represent- 
ing, on  the  road,  one  of  the  foremost  pub- 
lishers. He  is  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  Chau- 
tauqua work,  and  spends  his  summer 
vacations  in  charge  of  this  work  at  Chau 
tauqua.  New  York.  The  building  in  which 
Mr.  Ellis  conducts  his  work  is  a  noble  spec- 
imen of  school  architecture.  It  cost,  with 
land  and  equipment,  nearly  a  half-million 
dollars.  The  rooms  in  which  commercial 
teaching  is  done,  are  supplied  witli  the  best 
appliances  for  teaching  the  various  subjects 
in  this  course.  Mr.  Ellis  believes  in  a 
broad,  fundamental  course,  but  he  does  not 
forget  that  he  is  teaching  l)oys  and  girls 
that  will  have  to  earn  their  own  bread  and 
butter  wlien  they  shall  have  finished  tlieir 
time  witli  him.  Tlierefore  he  has  not  lost 
himself  in  the  clouds  of  theory,  but  has 
kept  his  feet  on  the  terra  firnia  of  practical 
subjects,  at  least  sufficiently  to  prepare  his 
pupils  for  efficient  office  work.  Tiie  teacher 
who  visits  the  commercial  department  nf 
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the  Springfield  High  School  will  go  away 
profited  by  his  experience. 

Volume  one,  Number  one,  of  TUv  l^Innie 
IslHiid  Coiiiiiiercial  School  Bulletin  has 
reached  our  desk.  As  might  be  expected  by 
those  who  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  its 
able  editor,  Mr.  A.  S.  Heaney,  it  is  full  of 
matter  worthy  to  be  read  by  everybody— a 
comment  that  cannot  be  honestly  made  on 
every  school  paper  that  is  issued.  Mr. 
Heaney  has  something  to  say,  and  he  says 
it  in  a  frank,  direct  way  that  is  sure  to  win 
attention.  His  school  is  growing  \'ery  rap- 
idly, and  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  fore- 
most schools  of  New  England. 

The  many  friends  of  E.  M.  Barber.  Super 
vising  Accountant  at  the  Appraiser's  office. 
New  York,  will  learn  with  pleasure  that 
he  has  passed  the  required  examination, 
and  is  now  a  Certified  Public  Accountant 
of  the  State  of  New  York,-and  it  should  be 
noted  that  it  is  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for 
some  enterprising  legislatures,  desiring  to 
acconiniodate  accountants  as  other  legisla- 
tures have  desired  to  help  corporations 
seeking  an  easy  statute  inider  which  to 
organize  men  and  women  looking  for  a 
pliant  statue  under  which  to  obtain  :i 
divorce,  have  made  it  possible  to  wear  the 
title,  C.  P.  A.,  without  having  the  abilit\ 
that  the  title  stands  for  when  issued  by  the 
state  of  New  York.  The  man  who  passes 
the  examination  in  New  York  may  safely 
be  assumed  to  know  something  more  about 
bookkeeping  than  how  to  get  a  trial  balance 
and  make  statements  for  a  dozen  cut  and 
dried  short  sets  of  bookkeeping  in  a  text 
book. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  SI.OO  A  YEAR.       lOc.  A  COPY. 


Change  of  Address— If  you  change  your  address 
be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  advance,  if  pos- 
sible) and  be  careful  to  give  the  old  as  well  as  the 
new  one  We  lose  many  papers  each  issue 
through  negligence  on  the  part  of  subscribers  or 
post -masters. 


Hates  to  Hd^nts  and  €lub  Haisers 

Sent  upon  application.  Whether  you  are  in  a 
position  to  send  a  few  or  many  subscriptions,  let 
us  know,  so  that  we  can  favor  you  with  our  low- 
est possible  terms  and  a  few  sample  copies. 

Considering  the  fact  that  we  issue  no  partial  or 
cheap  editions  ;  that  our  journal  is  high-grade  in 
every  particular :  that  the  color  feature  of  the 
cover  alone  costs  hundreds  of  dollars  ;  that  "les- 
sons that  teach"  are  a  distinctive  feature  of  our 
magazine  ;  that  the  art  presented  is  the  best  ever 
given  in  a  journal  of  this  nature;  and  that  the 
department  of  business  education  is  upon  a  more 
comprehensive  and  truly  representative  plan  than 
ever  before  attempted  ;  you  will  readily  see  that 
the  Penman-Artist  and  Business  Educatoh  is 
not  only  the  best  but  the  cheapest,  because  the  best 
is  always  the  cheapest. 


The  Best  Advertising  Medium  of  Its  Class 

The  Penman-Artist  and  Business  Educator 
being  the  most  popular  and  widely  read  journal 
of  its  kind,  it  follows  that  it  is  also  the  best  ad- 
vertising medium. 

It  reaches  practically  all  persons  interested  in 
commercial  education  and  in  penmanship  in 
both  this  country  and  in  Canada.  It  covers  the 
commercial  school  field  completely,  going  as  it 
does  to  the  heads  of  Commercial  Colleges,  Com- 
mercial High  Schools,  Commercial  Departmerts 
in  Parochial  Schools,  Colleges,  etc.,  as  well  as  to 
a  large  number  of  office  workers,  public  school 
teachers,  home  students,  etc.  Then  it  is  pre- 
served as  but  few  journals  are,  many  subscribers 
having  it  bound  in  book  form.  Our  rates  for 
space  are  extremely  low— lower  than  those  of 
any  other  high  class  journal  published.  Wide- 
awake advertisers  will  find  our  columns  money 
makers.     Write  at  once  for  rates. 


Hdverttsing   in   Cbc  Penman  Jlrtist  and 
Business  Educator  Pays 


We  confidently  believe  (hat  persons  who  have 
something  good  to  advertise,  and  then  persist  in 
advertising  it,  will  find  our  columns  unequaled, 
cost  considered. 

'■  Be  sure  you  have  something  worth  themoney, 
and  then  persist  in  calling  attention  to  it."  That 
seems  to  be  the  advice  of  all  successful  advertis- 
ers. One  advertisement  as  a  rule,  does  not 
amount  to  much.  To  illustrate  :  Mr.  M.  B.  Moore, 
of  Morgan,  Ky..  who  has  been  carrying  a  small 
advertisement  in  our  columns  for  tjuite  a  while 
past,  received  one  order  for  pen  work  with  the 
cash  accompanying  the  same  amounting  to  $20.45, 
and  that  too  from  a  gentleman  in  England.  Had 
Mr.  Moore  inserted  his  advertisement  once  or 
twice,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  would  have  accom 
plished  much  for  him.  He  writes:— "  Business 
is  certainly  looking  up.  and  my  little  ad.  in  the 
Penman-Aktist  ANii  BusiNKss  EDUCATOR  secms 
to  be  getting  in  its  work." 

Of  course  it  is  quite  difteient  with  some  other 
advertisements,  such  as  "  School  for  Sale,"  "  Posi- 
tion Wanted."  etc..  but  in  other  lines  it  seems 
that  the  advertiser  is  expected  to  keep  his  name 
continually  before  the  public.  People  forget, 
and  will  not  hunt  for  forgotten  addresses,  etc. 
By  being  continually  present,  however,  you 
familiarize  the  public  with  your  goods  and  com- 
pel them  to  remember  your  name  and  address. 


Think  of  the  advertisers  who  have  compelled  you 
lo  memori/.e  their  names  and  addresses,  and  you 
will  find  that  as  a  rule  they  are  the  successful 
ones.  They  didn't  do  it  with  one  advertisement, 
either. 

Our  rates  for  space  are  now  lower  than  they 
will  be  one  year  hence.  We  are  growing  rapidly, 
and  our  rate  must  advance  with  our  circulation. 

If  you  have  anything  to  advertise,  don't  fail  to 
write  for  our  rates. 


Greeting 

There  is  sonietliiiii;  pleasurnhle  about 
facing  the  dawn  of  a  new  day.  There  is 
something  somewhat  more  than  pleasur- 
able about  facing  the  dawn  of  a  new  .vear. 
There  is  something  essentially  inspiring 
about  looking  forward  to  greet  the  duties  as 
the.v  appear  upon  the  horizon  of  anticipa- 
tion. We  Iiope  to  never  outline  the  joy 
which  naturally  comes  to  all  healthful  peo- 
ple upon  the  advent  of  a  new  year.  And 
this  but  naturally  causes  us  to  wish  you, 
dear  reader,  many  joys— many  worthy 
achievements  during  the  year  nineteen 
hundred  and  two,  as  well  as  many,  many 
annual  returns  of  New  Year's  Day. 

Our  Outlook 

For  the  year  nitieteen  hundred  and  two  is 
lietter  than  it  has  been  any  previous  year. 
That  means  we  expect  to  put  out  a  better 
journal  than  ever  before.  We  are  not  satis- 
tied  with  "good"  or  "best;"  we  want  the 
l}est  poHsiblt".  With  the  knowledge  gained 
during  the  past,  and  with  the  light  which 
comes  by  each  day's  duties,  we  hope  to 
continue  to  improve.  The  most  improve 
ment  can  be  made,  however,  only  by  and 
through  jour  assistance.  You  can  help  us, 
not  alone  by  subscribing,  by  securing  sub- 
scriptions, and  by  advertising,  but  by  con- 
tributing your  knowledge  and  skill  to  our 
columns.  You  can  aid  the  cause  not  a  little, 
by  commending  when  you  notice  some 
thing  particularly  helpful  or  pleasing,  and 
by  criticising  when  you  see  something  not 
to  your  liking.  We  are  open  most  of  the 
time  for  stiggestions,  but  we  are  open  all  of 
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Copy-books 

Our  good,  jovial  western  brother,  Mr.  A.  N. 
Palmer,  is  still  denouncitig  copy-books  as 
the  educational  crime  of  the  century.  He 
can  see  no  good  in  them— of  late  he  says 
they  are  not  so  bad  for  children  in  the 
primary  grades.  But  behold,  he  is  a  sec- 
ond Michael.  He  publislieth  "The  Palmer 
Method"  for  "public  schools,"  etc.  It  is  a 
book  of  copies  reprinted  from  the  Western 
Penman.  What  for?  For  pupils  to  copy 
and  practice  from.  After  all,  it  is  only  the 
other  fellow's  copy-book  our  brother  does 
not  like— situply  a  matter  of  kind.  Then 
why  continue  the  cry?  Simply  as  a  cloak 
to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  reform  ? 

We  are  against  the  kind  of  copy-books 
usually  published.  Why?  Because  they 
do  not  contain  a  grade<l  series  of  copies  and 
movement  exercises.  Because  they  do  not 
put  penmanship  upon  a  basis  of  movement 
for  the  grammar  grades.  It  is  not  the  in- 
stitution of  providing  correct  copies  for 
pupils  to  practice  from  that  is  wrong,  but 
its  faihire  to  give  movement  exercises  as 
well  as  letters,  words,  sentences,  etc.  Every 
penman's  paper  is  a  copy-book,  containing 
copies  for  practice-also  instruction  as  to 
how  to  practice.  If  we  did  not  believe  in 
copy-books  we  would  say  so  by  shutting  up 
shop  and  discontinue  publication.  Consist- 
ency is  a  jewel  some  do  not  possess. 


Che  Pen  that  Scratches 

A  subscriber  writes;  "All  steel  pens  are 
more  or  less  '  scratchy,'  and  if  you  can  tell 
your  readers  how  to  remedy  this  defect  you 
will  render  them  a  very  great  service." 

Pens  are  scratchy  because  they  are  fine 
pointed,  but  some  pens  are  "scratchy" 
because  one  point  projects  beyond  the 
other,  which  is  usually  caused  by  cheap 
manufacture  or  poor  use,  or  an  improperly 
adjusted   holder. 

There  are  *' round  pointed"  pens  which,  if 
rightly  made,  do  not  scratch,  but  they  do 
not  make  as  smooth  a  line  as  the  usual 
kind.  

eiubSt  eiubSt  e\uhs. 

The  fact  that  the  leading  penmanship 
teachers  and  business  educators  of  America 
are  enthusiastically  supporting  Thb  PEN- 
?ian-Artist  and  Business  Educator  la 
very  encouraging  to  the  publishers.  CIulis 
are  being  generously  showered  upon  us 
thick  and  fast  ;  clubs  of  various  sizes  and 
kinds,  and  from  every  corner  of  the  country, 
as  the  follwing  list  will  show. 

.Some  who  intend  sending  clubs  have  thus 
far  been  too  busy  to  attend  to  the  matter, 
and  will  send  them  later  on.  .Many  hope  to 
continue  clublnng  us  from  time  to  time 
throughout  the  year.  Let  all  remember 
that  clubs  of  any  size  are  highly  apprec- 
iated at  anytime.  Remember,  too,  that  the 
journal  can  be  permanently  improved  only 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  support 
it  receives. 

The  friends  of  a  journal  do  as  much  or 
more  toward  making  it  than  the  publishers, 
and  judging  from  the  loyal  support  that  has 
thus  far  been  accorded  The  PENMAN-Art- 
IST  AND  Business  Educator,  it  seems 
that  our  friends  are  determined  thatit  shall 
be  by  far  the  highest  type  of  this  class  of 
journalism  yet  attempted  in  this  country— 
the  most  worthy  representative  of  the  great 
and  growing  cause  it  represents. 

To  all  who  have  sent  subscriptions,  and  to 
all  who  intend  sending,  we  hereby  extend 
our  heartiest  thanks.  We  ititend  showing 
our  greatest  appreciation,  however,  liy 
tloing  our  utmost  to  give  each  subscriber 
man>'  times  his  money's  worth. 

Considering  age,  the  following  is  certainly 
the  greatest  showing,  in  the  way  of  sub- 
scriptions ever  recorded  in  the  same  length 
of  time  by  a  journal  of  this  class.  This 
means  that  the  public  recognizes  that  THE 
I'ennan-Artist   .\nd    Busines.s  Educa- 

•I  OK  has  a  missiim  to  fulfill  and  that  it  shall 
be  fulfilled. 

eiubs-Trom  Hugust  I.  1901. 

E.    S.    Gause,    State   Normal,    Emporia, 


W.  F.  Giesseman,  C.  C.  C.  C,  Des  Moines 
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A  Friend,  ------       79 

Charles  N.  Crandle,  "The  Athenaeum," 
Chicago,  111. It 

E.  E.  Gaylord,    Beverly,    Nass,       -       -       .'iS 
H.    A.    Franz,    Met.    Business    College, 

Minneapolis,    Minn.        .       .       -       .       45 

F.  F.  Wildish,  Business  College,  Dallas, 

Te.xas      --------       40 

H.  H,  Kelley,  132  Redwood,  Ave.,  Pater- 
son,  N.J.        39 

C.  H.  French,  Goldey  College,  Wilming 
ton,    Del.       ..-..--       34 

J.  E.  Learay,  Trov  Business  College,  Troy, 
N.  Y. 31 

A.  H.  Stephenson,  B.  and  S.  Business 
College,   Bufifalo,   N.   Y.  -       -       30 

W.N.  Currier,  D.M.  I.,  Danville,  Va.       -       22 


k.  L.  Rudy.  Heald's  Business  College, 
SaiiFrancisco, Calif.       .       -       .       . 

\V.  S.  Chamberlain,  E.  and  B.  Business 
College.  Baltimore,  Md. 

L.    L-    Weaver.  Wooster.  O.       -       ■ 

J.  M.  Keaser,  Centenary  CoUeKe,  Jack- 
son,   X,a.         .,.---- 

C.  A.  Reed,  Harshaw's  Business  College, 
Denison,  Texas 

E.  D.  Wagnalls.  Brown  Business  College. 
Decatur.  111.        ..---- 

M.  B.  Wallace.  Maryville  Seminary, 
Maryville,  Mo.    ------ 

A  Friend       .------- 

M.  A.  Conner,  Alma  College,  Alma, 
Mich.       ..-.---- 

L.  H.  Richard.  National  Xormal  Univer- 
sity, Lebanon,  O.       -       -       - 

James  D.  Todd.  L.  D.  S.  College,  .Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah 

J.  W.  CashdoUar.  State  Xormal,  Slipper>' 
Rock,  Pa. 

>l.  H.  Ross,  Salt  Lake  Business  College, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah        .        -        .       - 

W.  H.  Martindill,  M.  Business  College. 
Manistee,    Mich.        .       -       .       -       - 

S.  M.  Funk.  Wolf's  Business  College. 
Hagerstown.  Md. 

A.  R.  Thompson.Blountsville,  Ala. 

W.  W.  Bennett,  Caton's  Business  Col- 
lege, Minneapolis,  Minn. 

C.  W.  Roush.  Broken  Bow.  Nebr.      - 

E.  H.  Livingston.   Rochester.  .\.  Y. 

J.  A.  Egelhoff,  Jerseyville,  111. 

E.    E.    Bush,    Sandusky,  O.  -       - 

E.  G.  Parkinson,  Kellar's  School.  Lewis- 
burg.  Pa.        ._-.--_ 

E.  E.  Price,  LeMars,  Iowa       -       -       .       - 

O.  H.  Parker,  Business  College,  Burling- 
ton, Vt. .       -       - 

H.  E.  Savers.  Business  College.  New 
Kensington.    Pa.         ----- 

J.  L.  Best.  R.  Normal  L'niversity, Roches- 
ter,   Ind ■   - 

E.  M.  Paul.  Whitefleld.N.  H.       -       - 

J.  M.  Peterson,  H.  Business  College. 
Hazleton.  Pa.        ------ 

M.  W.  Cassmore.  Business  C.iUege.  Rich- 
mond. Ind.      ------- 

J.  B.  .Mack.  Mack  College.  Moncton.  X.  B. 

A.  B.  Dalzell.  San  Francisco.  California. 

X.  E.  Lawrence.  Teeterville.  Ont..  Can. 

S.  J.  Satterley.New  t>rleans,  La. 

W.   W.   Bostwick,  Longmont,  Ctjlo. 

A.  C.  Moss,  Rome  Business  College. 
Rome.Ga.       ------- 

H.H.  Sorrells.Tehachapi,  Calif. 

T.  O.  Greene,  Moscow,  Idaho 

X.  J.  Harris.  Business  College,  Jackson. 
Miss.  -------- 

-\     Friend.  ------- 

J.W.Manuel.  Massey  Business  College. 
Houston.    Te.xas         ----- 

J.  L.  Beyer.  Tyrone,  Pa.         -       -       -       - 

J.  M.  Holmes,  Bradford,  Pa.       -       -       - 

A.  S.  Coombs,  Draughton's  BusinessCol- 
lege,  Little  Rock,  Ark.      -       -       -       - 

Wm.  R.  Pitkin.  Tyrone.  Pa.        -        -        - 


M.  L).  Fulton.  Auburn.  R.  I. 

0.  L.  Willett,  Lebanon,  Ohi.i 

S.  C.  Heninger.  Elliott's  Business  Col- 
lege,   Burlington,   Iowa. 

H.  E.  Barnes.  W.  Business  College. 
Waynesburg.  Pa.       ----- 

J.  M.  Xiswander.  F.  Xormal  Universit>-. 
Fayette.  Ohio.      ------ 

W.  K.  Conner,  College, Bridgewater,  \'a. 

C.  S.  Clark,  Xorwalk.  O.  -       -       - 

E.  G.  Parkinson.  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

John  A.  McAllen.  .McAUen's  Bus.  and 
Shtd.  Col.,  Knoxville.  Tenn. 

W.  H.  Carrier.  M.  Commercial  College, 
.Meadville,  Pa.       ------ 

J.  J.  Hottenstein.  Kutztown,  Pa. 

C.  E.  -Merwin,  Hamilton  Hall,  Oakland, 
Calif. 

C.  B.    Durham,    Saxapahaw,  X.  C. 
W.  H.  Springle,  Knox  ville,  Tenn. 

H.  K.  Henderson,  H.   Business  Training 

Institute.  Leeds.  Eng. 
John    J.    Denver,    St.    Charles    College. 
Elliott  A'ty,  Md.        ------ 

Edw.  E.  Lischefska,  Wells,  Minn.     - 
J.  A.  Kirby,    Mechanicsburg.    Ohio 

1.  A.  Book,  W.  Business  College,  Manito- 

wac.  Wis.        ------- 

Preston  Mitchell,  Highlandville.  Mass. 

D.  .M.  Knauf.  Business  College.  Tacoma. 
Wash.       ---..--- 

D.  W.  Smith,  Eiiterprise,  Kans. 

John  L.  Pohlman,  Elizabeth,  X.  J. 

W.  A.  Bayley,  -Antelope  Gap,  Texas. 

J.  A.  -Madden,  Mo.  Valley,  Iowa. 

Geo.  H.  Taylor,  !C)3  Kossuth  St..  Bridge- 
port,   Conn.    ------- 

Oscar  A.  Olsen.  East  Helena,  Mont. 

X.  H.  Wright,  B.  and  S.  Business  College. 
Louisville,  Ky.     ------ 

S.  D.  Dice.  Baker  University.  Baldwin. 
Kans. -       - 

R.  M.  Roudabush,  Dayton,    Va. 

J.  C.  Janson,  C.  B.  C,  Santa  Cruz.  Calif. 

Sr.  M.  Casimir,  Convent  of  Mercy.  Pitts 
burg.  Pa.         ------- 

R.    L.  Faucett.  Prattville,   -\la. 

W.  J.  McCullough.  Meridan.  111..  La  Salle 


Co.  .       -       - 

X.  S.  Beardsley,  Hess  Business  College. 
St.    Paul,    Minn.  ----- 

Walter  T.  Skotland.  Willow  City.  X. 
Dak.,  Box  lis 

G.  E.  Boggs.  Business  and  Xormal  Col- 
lege.   Gibbfin.    Xebr.         -        -        -        - 

D.  M.   Keefer,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

E.  Stewart.  Charlottetown.  P.  E.  I.  Can. 
L  F.  Monntz.  Commercial  College,  Car- 


lisle.   Pa. 


In 


.    -A.    Wessel.    Fer 

Rapids,  Mich.        -        -        -        - 
rother    Philip.    Cathedral     Sch. 

Race  St..    Philadelphia.    Pa. 
.  E.  McXeill.  College  View.  Nebi 
.  Kiest.  K.    Business    College. 

ville.   Me.       ----- 
^m.  H.  Morley.  Macomb.   111. 
arry  F.  Conly,   Ballston  Spa.  X. 


Big 


0.  B.  Reed.  De.xter,  .\.  V.  .  -        .i 
J.  C.  Estlack.  Vashti.  Texas        -        -        -        3 

1.  S.  Preston.  S.  I.  X.  Y.  H  Van  Duzer  St.       :{ 
H.  K.  Fultz.  G.  Business  College,  Green- 
Held.  Ohio.     ---.--       3 

B.  F.  Allison,  i>.")7  Vernon  -Ave..  Oakland. 

California.      -------        3 

S.  McVeigh.  Bliss  College,  -North  Adams, 

Mass.         --------       3 

M.    E.    Birmingham.    U7    Warren    -Ave.. 

Boston.  Mass.       - 3 

H.  G.  Burtner.  Commercial  High  School. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 3 

Small  Clubs  have  also  been  received  from 
the  following; 

H.  B.  Lehman.  Spencerian  Business  Col 
lege,  Cleveland,  O.;  C.  R.  Tate,  Bartlett's 
College,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  Charles  Fetterer.  11(1 
Avenue  ".\,"  New  York  City ;  Karl  Olson. 
Larimore,  X.  D. ;  Harry  Borland.  Indiana. 
Pa.;  G.  M.  Alsup.  Lewisville.  Texas;  H.  -N. 
Doe,  Morse-Oliver  Building.  Bangor,  Me.;  C. 
W.  Mortenson.  Xorth  Billerica.  Mass.;  N.  C. 
.Nixon.  Business  College.  Lebanon.  Pa.;  (;. 
H.  Longmire,  Business  College,  Hutchen- 
son.  Kans.:  W.  A.  K'oss,  Massey  Business 
College,  Columbus,  Ga.;  H.  B.  Cole.  Fitch- 
burg  Bus.  Col.,  Fitchburg,. Mass.;  W.  P.  Robi- 
nette.  Maiden,  Mo. ;  Aug.  Fischer,  Box  S71,  Le- 
Roy,  X.  Y. ;  R.E.  Moyer,  Commercial  College, 
Chester,  Pa.;  J.  G.  Rose,  Xickerson,  Kans.: 
J.  W.  Smith,  Mt.  State  Business  College. 
Cumberland.  Md.;  W.  ti.  Hurford.  Box  ■>.:. 
Dubberly,  La.:  P.  R.  Fulmer,  Ridgway.  Pa.. 
Elk  Co.:  E.  L.  Miller.  Simpson  College,  In- 
dianola,  Iowa:  P.  B.  S.  Peters.  Manual  Train- 
ing High  School.  Kansas  City.  ."^lo. :  E.  G. 
Dirr,  M.  Business  College,  Morristown.  X.  J. : 
S.  (;rutze,."i.'i7  Madison  St.,  Portland.  Ore.:G. 
W.  Clapp,  Gum  Spring,  Ala.;  B.  C.  Hoyt,  705 
.\.  Ottawa  .We.,  Dixon,  111.;  A.  R.  Burnette. 
Business  College,  Bowling  Green,  Ky.;  J.  H. 
-\vans.  University,  Harrison,  Tenn.;  W.  H. 
Wetzel.  VdO  X.  Pennsylvania  -Ave..  Greens- 
burg.  Pa.;  J.  C.  Buzzard,  Hlfl  University 
Place,  Evanston,  I11.:C.  .\".  Parsons.  Bethel 
College,  Newton,  Kans. ;  H.  .S.  .Spencer.  Waco. 
Mo.;  H.  W.  Behnke.  Commercial  College. 
Portland.  Ore.;  I.  -\.  Dimm.  l.'i  W.  IJSth  St., 
Xew  Y'ork  City:  F.  Xeliemiali,  Singerlands, 
X.  Y.:  E.  E.  Evans,  Streator.  111.;  P.  H.  Lan- 
ders. !i  Columbia  St..  IHica.  X.  \". ;  Edwin 
Smith.  LndS  Stout  St.,  Denver,  Colo. ;  B.  C. 
Barclay.  B.  Business  Institute.  Geneva.  X. 
Y. :  F.  B.  Bellis.  Commercial  College.  South 
Bend.  Ind.:  W.  J.  Lewis,  Bliss  Business  Col- 
lege, Portsmouth,  X.  H. ;  E.  S.  Ripka.  Busi- 
ness College.  Chaml>ersl>urg.  Pa.:  E.  -\. 
Plummer.  J.  Business  College,  Jamestown, 
-X.  Y. ;  P.  W.  Freilerick.  Business  College. 
.Mansfield.  ().;  .\  S.  Chadl.ourne.  X.Ber- 
wick, -Me.:  A.  K.  Burnette.  Bowling  Green. 
Ky.;  J.  A.  Connelly.  Bennington,  Vt.;  I.  K. 
Lambert.  Dayton.  O.;  W.  G.  Ottwein,  School 
of  Correspondence,  Quincy.  I11.;B.  Latham. 
MS  Xicholet  Ave.,  Minneapolis.  -Miim. 
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mind,  muscle,  motion 


TlicaviTsige  puijil  kruiwssoinethingabdnl 
mind.  The  average  teacher  knows  ni<in-. 
The  pupil  knows  in  a  general  way  what 
muscle  and  motioti  are.  The  teacher  should 
have  a  more  comprehensive  idea  concern- 
ing them.  At  a  comparatively  early  age 
the  pupil  learns  to  associate  mind  with 
brain.  They  are  synonyms  to  him.  Hecau- 
not  think  of  one  without  thinking  of  the 
other.  It  is  like  imagining  a  grin  or  a  smile 
independent  of  a  face  to  grin  and  to  smile. 
The  teacher  may  not  be  perfectly  clear  on 
these  things  himself.  In  trying  to  separate 
mind  and  brain  he  may  have  encountered 
the  egg  and  chicken  problem :  "  Which  was 
first,  the  egg  or  the  hen?"  But  while  he 
may  not  have  solved  to  his  entire  satisfac- 
tion all  the  mysteries  connected  with  Mind. 
Muscle  and  Motion,  the  twentieth  century 
teacher,  nevertheless,  is  a  thinker  along 
these  lines.  Motion  implies  something  that 
moves  and  space  in  which  to  move.  Muscle 
implies— well,  it  may  imply  a  "champion." 
It  is  utterly  impossible  to  conceive  of  move- 
ment Independent  of  something  that  moves, 
but  fortunately  for  pupil  and  teacher,  they 
do  not  necessarily  have  to  engage  in  meta- 
physical speculations  to  discoser  what  it  is 
that  moves  when  thej'  write.  Brother  Pal- 
mer discovered,  some  fifteen  years  ago  — 
whether  in  the  body,  or  out  of  it,  I  know  not 
— that  niiiscJes  move  in  writing.  No  one 
before  or  since  ever  discovered  anything  to 
the  contrary.  Tlie  "muscular  moveinent" 
school  of  penmanship  was  established.  It 
was  and  is  a  good  thing.  Linguists  maj' 
(iuil>ble  about  the  adjective  part  of  the 
name,  but  our  good  friend  Palrjier,  of  ire-s^ 
em  Penman  fame,  stuck,  has  stuck,  sticks, 
will  stick,  and  will  have  stuck  to  the  term, 
muscular— and  with  signs  following;  for 
after  all,  it  is  results  we  are  after. 

Referring  again  to  the  proposition,  that 
motion  implies  something  that  moves,  and 
space  in  which  to  move,  it  niaj'  remind 
most  of  us  of  the  time  when  we  wei:e  boj'S 
and  went  to  the  circus.  There  we  saw 
animals  fretting  and  pacing  in  cages— mo- 
ticjn,  something  that  tnoved,  and  a  limited 
space  in  which  to  move.  Our  early  copy 
book  makers  must  have  taken  their  clue 
from  the  circus.  They  constrncted  cages  to 
limit  the  motion  of  what  they  considered 
the  wild  and  untamed  animal  that  moved 
in  the  process  of  writing.  But  everything 
is  good  in  its  place  and  season.  Cop\'  books 
with  boxes  and  cages  for  restraining  the 
movements  of  the  untamed  muscles  ser\'ed 
their  purpose  in   the  day  and    generation 
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in  the  human  si)ecies  than  now.  The  tiger, 
whether  (luadruped  or  biped,  recjuires  iron 
bars.  The  "muscular  movements"  of  the 
prize  fighter  are  regulated  by  state  and 
statute.  The  movements  of  the  chiro- 
graphic muscles  are  now  reynlated  by  iu- 
telligence-miiul.  .\ri.l  this  l>i  logs  us  hack 
to  the  starting  point. 

Mind.  Muscle,  .Motion  a  trinity  without 
which  there  could  have  been  neither  Spen- 
cerian  nor  Zanerian  ;  no,  not  even  a  Spencer 
or  a  Zaner. 

In  theology  we  are  taught  that  the  trinity 
means  three  in  one.  and  that  that  means 
one  in  three.  That  is  not  mi.xed  when  you 
understand  that  three  couhl  not  be  one 
nor  one  three,  without  l»eing  mi-xed. 

Teachers,  scientists  and  other  wise  people 
at  times  think  they  have  evolved  beyond 
theological  dogmas:    and    yet,  they  speak 


learnedly  about  the  universe,  which,  though 
containing  numberless  and  unimagined 
units,  2.S  still  one. 

In  this  digression  I  do  not  wish  to  infer 
that  a  pedagogue  should  peddle  pedantry 
in  his  class  work.     And   yet   I  do  mean  that 
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should  be  not  only  a   yellow  flower  to  him, 
but  something  more. 

The  world  needs  thinkers.  It  is  quality  of 
thought  that  counts.  Enthusiasm  in  any 
line  of  work  is  commendable,  but  enthu- 
siasm should  have  a  substantial  back- 
ground. Man  does  not  live  t>f  bread  alone, 
nor  a  penman  of  lines  and  loops.  Sooner  or 
later,  as  he  is  teaching  form  the  question 
will  arise  in  his  mind,  "what  and  whence 
is  form?"  Some  day  while  lecturing  his 
class  oti  the  necessity  of  acquiring  a  sharp, 
definite  mental  picture  of  the  copy,  some 
bright  pupil  will  ask  him  what  he  means 
by  a  mental  picture.  This  may  possibly  be 
the  entering  wedge  into  the  realm  of  the 
metaphysical.  Heretofore  he  has  been  liv- 
ing entirely  in  the  objective— seeing  only 
outward  form  and  film  and  filligree.  Hence- 
forth he  begins  to  get  glimpses  of  the  sub- 
jective realities  of  life.    "What  is  a  mental 
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picture?"  asks  the  pupil.  'A  picture  in 
the  mind,"  answers  the  teacher.  "  But 
what  is  mind."  persists  the  interrogator. 
"  .^lind?"  "t)li,  well,  never  mind,  we  haven't 
time  to  discuss  that  now."  And  the  lirst 
chance  he  gets  he  looks  up  Welister  on 
"Mind";  and  on  his  way  home  he  goes  by 
the  public  library  and  .gets  a  book  or  two  on 
mental  science  and  psychology.  Possibly 
in  dnecourse,  he  reads  Hudson  and  Haeckel, 
Spencer  and  Spitioza,  Balzac  and  Berkley, 
David  and  Dooley,  and  yet  the  subject  of 
the  pupil 's  simple  iniiuiry  is  not  exhausted. 
.Somewhere  in  his  reading  he  has  come 
across  the  passage:  "  If  a  man  love  not  his 
brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he 
love  God,  whom  he  hath  not  seen?"  He  in- 
terprets this  to  mean  that  if  a  man  is  not  in 
harmonious  relations  with  the  objective  or 
tangible  thirgs  in  nature,  how  can  he  know 
anything  about  the  subjective,  and  to  him 
intangible  things.  He  decides  to  study 
over  again  his  natural  sciences.  He  gets 
out  his  old  text  books  on  physiology,  chem- 
istry, philosophy,  astronomy.  They  are 
now  a  revelation  to  him.  He  finds  new- 
wine  in  the  old  bottles.  One  day  a  thought- 
ful pupil  asks  him  what  causes  the  muscles 


to  move.  He  answers  it  readily  enough 
from  a  physiological  basis.  The  answer 
satisfies  the  pupil.  It  formerly  satisfied 
the  teacher.  Somehow  it  does  not  satisfy 
him  now.  To  say  that  the  mind  moves  the 
hand  is  easy  enough.  But  he  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  thinking  of  the  mind  as  some- 
thing intelligent  and  the  hand  as  some- 
thing unintelligent.  Now  he  begins  to  per 
ceive  intelligence  all  along  the  line,  from 
brain  to  fingertips.  In  other  words,  he  no 
longer  conceives  of  mind  as  located  in 
and  about  the  head,  but  as  a  vital,  liv- 
ing substantial  intelligence,  innnanent 
throughout  the  entire  body  and  through- 
out the  entire  universe.  "Muscular  move- 
ment." but  what  are  muscles?  Having 
pursued  anatomical,  microscopical  and 
hypothetical  investigations  to  their  seem- 
ing limit,  he  finds  the  body  a  sea  of  cells, 
and  each  cell  a  universe  of  atoms.  Then 
comes  the  intenseU'  practical  Edison  with 
his  seemingly  visionary  statement  that 
every  atom  in  the  human  body— and  every- 
where else— is  a  point  of  intelligence.  He 
reads  with  renewed  interest  the  statement 
of  scientists  that  matter  is  simply  motion  ; 
that  every  object  in  the  material  world, 
whether  solid,  liquid  or  gaseous,  is  compos- 
ed of  atoms,  the  ubiquity  of  which  is  equal- 
ed onlj'  by  their  activity.  He  now  sees 
intelligence  and  life  in  things  which  for- 
merH"  manifested  to  him  only  non-intelli- 
gence and  death.  Kant's  idealism  assumes 
some  tangibility.  He  even  becomes  inter 
ested  in  the  seeming  vagaries  of  Christian 
Science.  He  learns  of  what  is  called  the 
New  Thought  movement,  and  inasmuch 
as  it,  like  the  muscular  movement,  has 
signs  following  in  its  wake,  he  concludes 
there  is  something  in  it.  Having  resolved 
muscle  itself  into  motion,  and  all  material 
.and  tangible  things  into  the  intangible 
and  hypothetical  atom,  he  begins  to  per- 
ceive intuitionally  as  well  as  intellectu 
ally  the  truth  of  the  mental  science  state 
ment  that  nil  is  mind.  And  having  thus 
entered  the  threshold  of  the  "  Father's 
house,"  he  is  gradually  preparing  to  see 
and  appreciate  its  man}'  mansions.  He 
sees  new  beauty  in  the  lilac  and  the  lily,  in 
carnation  and  cabbage,  in  pumpkin  and 
pine.  The  mountain  is  more  majestic, 
more  solemn  seems  the  sea,  more  stupend- 
ous the  solar  systems  in  space. 

Hut  above  all.  he  sees  thepupils  under  his 
charge  in  a  new  light.  He  begins  to  esti- 
mate human  life  at  something  more  nearly 
approaching  its  true  value.  And  this  esti- 
mate also  includes  himself.  He  had  heard 
it  said  by  them  of  ol<l  that  "as  a  nuiii 
thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  he  is,"  but  it  had 
never  occtjrred  to  him  to  apply  this  mag- 
nificent truth  to  himself  personally.  He 
finds  thought  to  be  all  pervading,  and  all 
powerful;  that  he  himself  is  an  incarnation 
of  his  own  thoughts;  that  he  is  indissolubly 
linked  to  all  his  pupils,  and  to  all  living 
thitigs  through  this  subtle  psychic  sub- 
stance in  which  we  live,  move,  and  have 
our  being.  This  gives  him  a  new  sense  of 
power  as  well  as  a  new  sense  of  responsibili- 
ty. He  has  evolved  from  a  superficial  mus- 
cular movement  writing  master  to  a  more 
substantial  thinking  master.  Nor  does  he 
value  a  good  handwriting  less  because  of 
this  enlarged  vision  of  life.  He  has  a  keener 
sense  of  the  importance  i>f  penmanship  and 
all  other  commercial  branches  as  evolu- 
tionary factors.  For  after  all,  he  and  his 
pupils,  and  all  other  human  beings,  and  all 
living  things,  are  individualized  entities  in 
the  process  of  growth.  Evolution  is  the 
process;  mind,  muscle,  and  motion  are  the 
means. 


This  is  a  portrait  of  Mr.  T.  Courtney,  the 
penman  and  teacher  in  the  B.  &  S.  Busi 
ness  College,  Providence,  R.  I.  He  was 
horn  on  a  farm,  in  Pennsylvania,  thirty 
years  ago.  At  seven  yearsof  age  his  parents 
moved  to  Ohio,  and  after  two  years  they 
moved  on  to  Michigan.  He  attended  the 
public  schools  until  sixteen  years  of  age. 
from  which  time  until  he  was  twenty-one  he 
worked  in  the  lumber  woods  of  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin.  In  '98  he  entered  the  Ferris 
Industrial  School  of  Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  and 
graduated  the  following  year. 

In  the  fall  of  '&1,  he  began  teaching  in  the 
Commercial  Department,  of  Flint,  Mich., 
Xormal  School.  In  '95.  he  went  to  North 
Adams,  Mass..  and  taught  in  Bliss  Business 
College.  The  following  year,  he  accepted 
his  present  position  and  has  been  there 
continuously  since. 

Besides  his  public  and  normal  school  edu- 
cation he  has  pursued  special  work  in  lan- 
guages and  mathematics. 

Mr.  Courtney  is  not  only  a  successful  pen- 
man and  commercial  teacher,  but  he  does 
engrossing,  etc..  with  pen  and  brush.  He  is 
a  great  reader,  findiiig  in  books  much  pleas- 
ure, inspiration,  and  profit.  He  sincerely 
believes  that  there  is  no  end  in  life  that 
cannot  be  attained  by  oiie  who  has  within 
himself  the  quality  of  patient,  sincere,  un- 
ceasing, unswerving  application.  He  says: 
"  Every  man  has  witliin  himself  the  poten- 
tiality of  success:  it  remains  with  him 
whether  he  will  make  his  life  successful  or 
unsuccessful,  according  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  knows  how  to  make  his  will  effective. 
So-called  opportunities  and  the  influence  of 
others  count  for  little  when  arrayed  against 
disciplined  determination." 

Those  fanjiliar  with  Mr.  Courtney  and  his 
work  know  he  practices  that  which  he 
preaches.  We  wish  there  were  more  such 
educated,  skilled,  purposeful  men  in  our 
profession. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  that  Mr.  Courtney 
intends  contributing  specimens  of  his  pen- 
manship in  the  form  of  quotations,  etc., 
regularlv  to  the  PEN>IAN-Artist  AND 
BusiNE.ss  Educator. 


^ 


Mr.  Jmi.  M.  I>eterson.  formerly  with  the 
Hazleton,  Pa.,  Business  CoUeitce,  is  now 
located  with  the  Brown's  Business  College. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Dyke,  of  the  Burke>--&  Dyke's  Pri- 
vate Business  School.  Cleveland.  Ohio,  has 
been  confined  to  his  bed  with  sickness  for 
the  past  nine  months.  Wearegladto  report, 
however,  that  he  is  now  convalescing.  He 
has  just  renewed  his  subscription  to  the 
Pen?ian-Aktist  and  Business  Edl'cw- 
TOR  and  states  that  he  intends  spending  his 
convalescent  period  working  up  enthusiasm 
on  penmanship,  etc. 

We  learn  that  a  new  building  70  .x  70  has 
been  added  to  the  Ferris  Institute,  Big 
Rapids.  Mich.,  and  that  tlieir  attendance 
was  never  before  so  large  as  at  present. 

The  \Yisconsin  Journal  of  Education, 
Madison,  Wis..  November,  1901,  contains  a 
very  readable  article  entitled  "Teaching 
Writing"  by  F.  D.  Cross  of  the  Normal  .\c- 
ademv  and  School  of  Penmanship,  Osh- 
kosh.'Wis. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Kuhl,  a  recent  graduate  of  the 
Zanerian,  is  now  one  of  tlie  faculty  of  the 
Bellaire,  O.,  Business  College. 

On  October  leith  the  international  Corres- 
pondence Schools  of  Scranton.  Pa.,  celebra- 
ted its  llltli  anniversary.  The  growth  of  this 
institution  during  tlie  past  decade  is  the 
greatest  educational  achievement  rif  the 
kitid  of  the  centurv.  Up  to  the  present  time 
»41,.')n()  have  enrolled.  Postage  paid  bv  the 
institution  amounts  to  nearlv$;TO  a  dav.  or 
$100,000  a  year. 

Childs'  Business  College,  Pawtucket. 
R.  I.,  after  having  been  established 
there  for  but  one  year,  recently'  found  it 
necessary  to  secure  larger  quarters,  and  as 
a  consequence  thev  are  now  located  in  the 
Slater  Trust  Co.  building. 

C.  E.  Chase,  formerly  of  Hiawatha.  >bi.. 
now  has  charge  of  the  commercial  scIi-miI 
in  the  Sumter  Militarv  Academv  and  Ke 
male  Seminary,  Sumpter,  S.  C.  Mr.  Chase 
reports  that  the  outlook  for  a  fine  school  is 
very  encouraging. 

On  November  27th,  1901,  the  Cedar  Kapids 
Business  College  held  a  reunion  of  former 
pupils,  and  gave  an  elaliorate  baii<inet  at 
the  Delavan  Hotel.  Messrs.  Coodv.-ar. 
.Marshall,  and  King  of  Cedar  Kapids;  \V.  II. 
Whigam  of  Chicago,  and  others,  were  the 
speakers.  The  whole  affair  was  evidentl>' 
most  entertaining  and  enjoyable. 


W.  W.  Betuiett.  fi>rmerlv  with  the  Caton 
College,  .Minneapolis,  Minn.,  is  now  con- 
nected with  the  McDonald  Business  Inst.. 
Milwaukee.  Wis.  On  leaving  .Minneapolis, 
the  students  of  Caton  College  presented  .Mr. 
Bennett  with  a  most  beautiful  watch, 
chain,  charm,  and  gold  mounted  pencil 
holder,  wortli  about  .$'J.i.  These  Mr.  Ben- 
nett prizes  verv  highly.  Mr.  Bennett  re- 
cently favored  the  Pe.\M.\N-Akti.st  ,\ni) 
Business  Educator  with  a  good  club  of 
subscriptions. 

Mr.  S.  McVeigh,  principal  of  the  Bliss 
Business  College.  \..rtli  A.hiiri-.  Mass.. 
sends  some  sub-i  1  ipiiMii-  i.,  tin  I'i.\^i\n 
ABTIST  .\.nd  Br-i\i.-~  i:i.i  I  \i,.i,-,  ,ii].i 
writes  that  durinu  th.-  -ii  ..ml  u.-.l;  in  \..\ 
ember  their  sch.iol  reached  the  largest  at- 
tendance in  its  history.  .Mr.  McVeigh  also 
inclosed  some  movement  work  in  pen- 
manship by  \V.  D.Canedv.  which  has  quite 
a  professi.jnal  look.  .Mr.  .McVeigh  states 
that  .Mr.  Canedv  has  been  in  his  school  but 
two  m.inths.  The  w.irk  certainly  speaks 
very  higblvf.jr  the  instruction  in  penman- 
ship in    this  institution. 

The  Capital  City  Commercial  College,  Des 
Moines,  la.,  held"  graduating  exercises  in 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  .Music  Hall  December  1.'. 
Quite  an  elaintrate  program  was  rendered, 
and  everything  was  an  enjoyable  success. 

The  Isaac  Pitman  system  of  phonographv 
has  been  selected  bv  the  Christian  Herald 
(edited  bv  the  Rev.  t.  DeW  itt  Talmadge.  I>. 
D.,l  for  a  complete  c..in>e  ..f  lessons  in 
shorthand  which  will  be  published  during 
1!IUL'.  The  lessons  will  be  basetl  (bv  permis- 
sion of  Isaac  Pitman  A-  Sons)  on"  the  new 
■  Twentieth  Centurv"  Edition  of  the  "  Isaac 
Pitman  Shorthand  Instructor."  and  as  the 
Christian  Herald  eiijovs  the  distinction  of 
having  the  largest  circulation  of  anv  relig- 
ious weekly  in  America,  being  over  :;(in,iHKI 
copies  per  week,  the  proniinenct'  given  to 
the  subject  will  no  doubt  do  much  to  poi>u- 
larize  the  subject  of  ph. >n.)grapliv  and  bring 
it  before  the  notice  of  thousuiulsuh.)  w..ukl 
otherwise  remain  ignorant  .if  it<  usefulness. 
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Knjirossin^  script  is  a  widely  adtiiirtMl 
style  of  penmanship,  and  tills  the  adage, 
"The  first  shall  be  last,"  it  having  been  in 
use  for  three  centuries,  and  probably  will 
be  used  much  lunger. 

This  style  of  script  is  adapted  to  engross- 
ing  resolutions,  testimonials  and  mem- 
orials; filling  in  insurance  policies,  deeds, 
and  extracts;  writing  professional  and  call- 
ingcards:  and  for  various  other  uses.  Com- 
pared witli  other  script,  it  is  easy  to  master, 
and  is  worth  more  to  the  penman  in  dollars 
and  cents,  than  any  other  style  of  script. 
The  demand  is  also  greater  today  than 
ever  before,  for  persons  proficient  along 
tliese  lines,  hence  it  is  well  worth  mastering 
and  will  pay  you  good  interest  on  the  time 
and  labor  spent  in  acquiring  it. 

Materials  should  be  the  best.  Use  a  good 
quality  of  paper;  linen,  bond,  or  wedding,  is 
best.  Avoid  thin  soft  paper.  Prepared 
liquid  India  ink,  diluted  with  five  parts 
water  and  one  part  of  powdered  gum  arabic. 
lu  one  part  of  ink,  is  best  and  makes  a  gooil 
ink  at  small  cost.  For  general  work,  use 
/.anerian  fine  w  riter  pens,  and  for  very  fine 
work,  use  Spencerian  epistolaire  ortiillotts 
■_'9().  I'se  an  oblitiue  holder,  with  the  point 
of  the  pen  well  elevated. 

The  movement  used  is  mainly  tiiat  of  the 
hand  and  forearm,  with  the  little  finger  act- 
ing as  a  center  of  control.  Finger  move- 
ment is  used  to  some  extent;  too  much  of 
it  makes  the  work  tiresome.  A  steady 
movement  is  needed,  and  to  secure  it,  use 
a  coiubiiKition  of  the  three  previously  men- 
timu-(l. 


Practice  the  first  exercise,  the  straight 
line  carefully.  Use  pencil  head  and  base 
lines.  Make  this  exercise  about  half  an 
inch  in  height.  Aim  to  secure  uniformity 
in  spacing,  strength  of  shade,  and  slant. 
In  the  first  half  of  this  line  the  ends  were 
retouched.  The  last  half  are  just  as  they 
came  from  the  pen.  Try  to  secure  decisive 
beginnings  and  endings. 

In  the  second  and  third  lines,  care  must 
l)e  taken  with  the  upper  and  lower  turns. 
Kaise  the  pen  often.  The  copy  was  prepared 
with  the  view  of  revealing  pen  liftings. 
Study  it  carefully.  Notice  how  delicately 
the  shades  liend  and  diminish,  as  they  near 
the  tops  and  bottoms  of  letters,  to  assist  in 
making  the  proper  turn. 

The  up  strokes  are  on  the  same  slant  as 
the  down,  there  being  no  connective  slant. 
If  you  have  tnastered  the  first  three  exer- 
cises, you  will  have  no  trouble  in  making 
the  letters  here  given. 

In  the  words,  careful  investigation  will 
show,  that  spacing  between  letters  is  slight- 
ly wider  than  in  them,  and  wider  between 
some  than  others.  Space  .so  that  at  a  little 
distance  it  will  give  the  effect  of  all  shaded 
strokes  being  the  same  distance  apart,  yet 
near,  at  hand,  each  letter  will  appear  sepa- 
rate and  distinct. 

(Jo  slowly  at  first,  be  patient  and  preserx - 
ing,  study  the  copy  well,  practice  on  the 
theory  of:  "  Xot  how  much,  but  how  well," 
and  you  will  succeed. 

Students    desiring    their  work  criticised 
sliould  send  specimens  not  later 
fifth  of  ea    ■ 
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Mr.  E.  W.  Stein,  whose  likeness  appears 
herewith,  was  born  in  Southern  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1879.  He,  like  most  penman  and 
successful  men,  is  a  product  of  the  farm  and 
country  public  school.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Needmore  academy,  and  after  teaching  four 
years  was  granted  a  "Teachers  State  Per- 
manent  Certificate"  by  Pennsylvania. 

In  1901  he  attended  the  Zanerian  Art  Col- 
lege, where  he  secured  his  penmanship.  Mr. 
.Stein  is  certainlj'  one  of  our  most  promising 
young  penmen.  Few  indeed  are  capable  of 
giving  lessons  to  the  readers  of  the  PBN?I  AN- 
Artist  and  Business  Educator,  bo  soon 
after  taking  up  penmanship  professionally. 
But  Mr.  Stein,  as  will  be  seen,  brings  before 
us  not  only  skill,  but  forethought  in  arrange- 
ment  of  copies  and  explicit  instructions 
concerning  the  learning  of  engrossing 
script. 

Send  your  work  for  criticism  to  Mr.  Zaner 
not  later  than  the  fifth  of  each  month,  and 
see  what  you  can  accomplish  by  following 
faithfully  Mr.  Stein's  lessons. 

.Stein  is  a  new  name  in  the  penmanship 
arena.  Follow  closely  the  copies,  instruc- 
tions and  criticisms,  and  see  if  your  name 
may  not  be  the  next  to  be  added  to  the  litera- 
ture of  pennumship. 


DESIGNER   AND   ENGROSSER. 
Rockland,  Maine. 

Artistic  pen  ;ind  wash  drawinjjs  of  all  kinds  for 
all  purposes.  Fine  catalogue  work  a  specialty. 
.\rt  posters  plain  and  in  colors.  .Strong,  effective 
advertising  cuts.  Printing  Plates  furnished  at 
lowest  figures.     Send  copy   for  sketches  and  es- 


timates 


RESOLUTIONS 


engrossed  in  pleasing  effects  of  brush  work  and 
color  illumination.  No  order  too  small  for  care- 
ful attention. 

LOWEST   PRICES. 

Send  one-cent  stamp  for  circular. 


This  is  a  likeness  of  Mr.  Francis  B.  Court- 
ney, Des  Moines.  Iowa,  the  penniau  whose 
skill  is  unsurpassed,  and  in  certain  lines, 
unequaled.  Mr,  Courtney  received  his  prin- 
cipal instruction  in  penmanship  upwards 
of  a  decade  ago  from  the  veteran  penman, 
Mr.A.H.Hinman,of  Massachusetts.  Hiunian 
is  a  penman  of  rare  art.  talented  along  the 
lines  of  ornamental  penmanship  and  flour- 
ishing, he  having  received  his  inspiration 
from  the  famous  John  D.  Williams,  thap 
whom  there  has  never  been  a  more  master- 
ful   tlourisher. 

When  it  comes  to  dash  and  excellence, 
and  penmanship  of  various  styles,  Court- 
ney is  certainly  a  modern  John  D. 

But  he  is  an  artist  and  genius  in  other 
lines  as  well.  He  is  an  expert  on  forged  and 
disputed  handwriting;  writes  backward, 
forward,  and  upside  down  with  bewildering 
grace ;  and  makes  of  the  figures  the  twenty- 
six  letters,  capital  as  well  as  small  letters. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  we  anounce  that 
Mr.  Courtney  has  consented  to  contribute 
regularly  to  the  Penman-Artist  A\L>  Busi- 
ness Edtcatok,  for  an  indefinite  period, 
examples  of  his  rare  skill. 

A  letter  just  received  written  in  a  semi- 
engrossing  hand,  but  too  fine  and  delicate 
for  photo-engraving,  is  the  finest,  freeest 
thing  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen.  \Ve 
liave  heard  it  stated  that  Mr.  Courtney's 
page  writing  was  not  equal  to  his  skill  in 
dashy  card  writing,  etc.  Whoever  enter- 
tains that  opinion  would  soon  have  it  dis- 
pelled by  the  sight  of  this  letter. 

The  truth  is.  Mr.  Courtney  is  one  of  the 
most  skillful  and  versatile  penmen  that  has 
ever  lived,  and  all  aspiring  penmen  and 
penmanship  lovers  should  studj-  his  work 
carefully. 

Anticipating  a  penmanship  treat  of  un- 
usual excellence,  we  await  the  coming  of 
the  months  with  eagerness.  He  starts  the 
"ball  arollin'  "  with  a  specimen  of  compact. 
Iiackhand  penmanship  herewith,  with  a 
final  flourish  of  unbridled,  but  marvelously 
controUed  energy. 
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UNIQUE  ANB  GRACEFUL  LINES    FRO?l  THE  PEN 

TO  READ  IT  EASILY,  SHUT  ONE   EVE  AND  *' ? 
WOULD    DOWN   A    <iUX—  YOU     WILL 


B.   COl  KTNEy,  DES  MOINES.   IOWA. 
rOUT"    DOWN   THE    LINES  AS   VOU 

(VET     FHE    SENllMKNT. 


s    Shorthand,    to 


which  the  distinctive  term  uf  "Twentieth 
Ceptury"  is  given,  two  objects  have  been 
kept  in  view.  (1\  To  incorporate  ri'orv- 
thing  which  can  be  reasonably  looked  for 
in  thv  standard  and  complete  exposition  of 
the  Isaac  Pitman  Phonograph  v.  i'2)  To 
present  the  svsteni  throughout  in  the  form 
best  adapted  t..  its  ready  mastery  by  stu- 
dents of  ("I  err  description,  full  V  recognizing 
that  the  inudcrn  shorthand  text-book  must 
of  necessity  be  arranged  to  promote  the 
successful  pmcticnJ  eniplovment  of  the 
art.    Cloth,  gilt,  276  pages.    Price $l.:>o. 

Also  issued  in  two  parts  ; 

"Complete  Amanuensis  Coj_irse."  lH 
pages,  boards  and  cloth  back,  inc.  ;  cloth. 
gilt,  $1.00. 

"The  New  Phonographic  Reporter,"  l.T_> 
pages,  boards  and  cloth  back,  T'lc.  ;  cloth, 
gilt,  $1.00. 

"Gregg  Shorthand  Easv  Reading  Exer- 
cises." tlie  Gregg  Publishing  Co..  ."iT  Wash- 
ington Street.  Chicago,  is  a  work  of  ?_'  p;iges, 
comprising  ''  nctualh-  irritfen  shrirtliand. 
and  not  forms  that  have  been  drHun  with 
mathematical  precision,"  thus  acquainting 
the  student  with  excellent  examples  of 
every-tlay  shorthand  characters. 

"Spelling.  Language,  and  Composition." 
bv  O.  A.  Hoffman.  Hoffman-Metropolitan 
Publishing  Co..  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  is  a  com 
pact  little  book  of  M  pages  arranged  into 
lessons  for  business  colleges,  night  schools, 
public  schools,  etc.     Sample  copy.  'ZT^  cents. 

"  Pitman's  Reporting  Practice."  by  Isaac 
Pitman  ..V  Sons.  X\  Union  Square,  New  Y<»rk. 
The  object  of  this  work  is  to  provide  teach- 
ers and  students  of  Isaac  Pitnam's  Short- 
hand with  suitable  matter  for  reporting 
practice,  arranged  and  counted  so  as  t<)  l>e 
of  special  assistance  in  getting  up  speed. 
The  matter  has  been  carefully  selected  for 
the  purpose,  and  consists  of  articles,  or 
selections  from  articles,  of  the  most  varied 
nature,  including  literary,  commercial,  and 
scientific  subjects,  etc..  all  of  peruument 
interest  to  the  reader  as  well  as  to  the 
writer,  to  wIkmu  they  may  bedictated  again 
and  again  with  great  advantage.  The  type 
is  a  bold  and  clear  long  primer,  and  a  spec- 
ially distinctive  sign  is  euiploved  for  indi 
eating  passages  of  twenty  and  thirtv 
words  :  the  matter  is  counted  throtighont, 
vii.  X  240  pp.    Price.  Cloth.  75c. 


modern     Pcnmansbip     Publican 

fion$  for  Penmen  and 

Ceacbers 


Our  publications  are  universally  recognized  as 
the  finest  along  their  lines.  The  prices  are  very 
low  considering  the  quality  and  character  of  the 
work.     All  books   mentioned  below  are  sent  by 

mail  postpaid. 

Zanerian  Theory  of  Penmanship— A  thought- 
provoking  work  that  deals  with  the  numer- 
ous problems  pertaining  to  penmanship. 
Some  have  termed  it  the  Shakespeare  of 
penmanship  literature.  All  who  intend 
to  leach  writing  should  read  it.  A  book  of 
176  pages,  cloth  binding |1.00 

Lessons  in  Ornamental  Penmanship— A  work 
in  slip  form  embodying  the  $10  mail  coui^e 
formerly  given  by  us,  with  some  extra 
plates.  A  thorough  and  complete  work  for 
home  learners.  - _ 75c. 

Compendium  of  Simplified  Vertical  Penman- 
ship—In book  form,  and  by  far  the  most 
thorough  and  complete  instructor  in  ver- 
tical writing  yet  published -50c. 

Manual  of  Simplified  Script  —  A  work  con- 
taining a  thorough,  graded  course  of  photo- 
engraved  copies  from  the  pen  of  that  master 
penman  and  artist,  C.  P.  Zaner,  all  in  the 
simplified  style.  For  rapid  business  pur- 
poses many  persons  believe  this  style  of 
writing  unequalled 50c. 

Zaner's  Gems  of  Flourishing  -A  book  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  fascinating  art.  of  flour- 
ishing It  begins  at  the  beginning,  show- 
ing the  student  how  to  make  the  simplest 
strokes  and  exercises  and  finishes  with  a 
great  variety  of  designs,  showing  the  high- 
est degree  of  skill  yet  attained  in  this  art. 
Two  editions  of  this  popular  work  have 
already  been  sold.  It  is  unquestionably  the 
best  work  on  flourishing  ever  published  .  .  50c. 

Cash  should  accompany  all  orders.  Remit  by 
money  order,  draft,  or  stamps  for  small  amounts. 
Do  not  send  personal  checks.     Address. 

ZANER  &  BLOWER,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


<^dh6^ii&mwx\i'&}JM>  mui  Qulwiu^;)  &faic<ikr^^ 


licndcrson's  licads 

It  ^ives  us  iimt'li  pleafiire  tv  jmiiouiict' 
liat  Mr.  G.  S.  Henderson,  the  acconiplisheil 
.■oung  artist,  of  Xew  York  city,  will  contri- 
mte  a  series  of  heads  to  the  PENMAN- 
\RTisT  AND  Business  Educator  this 
r.  a  sample  of  which  is  herewith  given, 
r.  Henderson  is  one  of  the  niost  proniis- 
young  artists  of  the  day.  His  title  page 
of  this  number  is  one  of  the  best  things 
ever  contributed  to  a  penman's  journal, 
and  we  shall  have  another  in  the  near 
future  from  the  same  source.  All  the  work 
you  have  seen,  admirable  as  it  is,  is  very 
unsatisfactory  to  Mr.  Henderson  himself. 
Sucii  being  the  case,  you  may  rest  assured 
that  nothing  trashy  will  come  from  his  pen. 
Mr.  Henderson,  while  working  up  in  the 
tine  art  world,  is  doing  job  work  to  defray 
expenses,  and  any  one  who  is  needing  work 
along  tlie  conniiercial  lines  would  do  well 
to  give  him  a  call.  We  congratulate  our 
readers  and  ourselves  upon  being  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  his  services. 


\V.  A.  THO?IPSON. 


*?*.. 


Herewith  is  y  likeness  of  Mr.  \V.  A. 
Thompson,  the  noted  Sign  Card  Painter  and 
Correspondence  Instructor,   Pontiac,   Mich. 

Mr.  Thompson  has  had  a  varied  and 
extensive  experience  in  sign  and  adver- 
tising work,  having  traveled  and  done 
this  work  and  taught  the  same  to  large 
classes  in  many  cities.  This  led  eventually 
to  many  calls  for  instruction  by  mail,  and 
as  he  is  a  "  home  man,"  he  decided  to  organ- 
ize a  Correspondence  School,  the  success  of 
which  is  very  complimentary. 

Our  readers  will  be  delighted  to  learn  that 
we  have  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Thomp- 
son to  give  a  series  of  lessons  in  Sign  Card 
Work,  the  demand  for  which  is  pressing  in 
all  communities.  The  lessons  will  comprise 
brush  as  well  as  pen  work,  and  they  will  be 
something  unique  and  timely  in  the  pen- 
manship profession. 

In  this  as  in  other  lines,  the  PENMAN- 
Artist  and  Business  Educatok  aims 
to  lead— and  succeeds. 


Gems. 


In  this  issue  will  be  found  an  announce- 
ment of  a  new  book  entitled  "  Gems  "by  Mr. 
Cyrus  W.  Field,  of  Jackson,  Mich.  Mr. 
Field  has  gone  to  not  a  little  expense  in 
getting  out  his  publication,  and  will  no 
doubt  be  amply  compensated  for  his  efforts. 
The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  with  draw- 
ings from  his  own  pen.  Mr.  Field  is  not 
only  an  artist  and  penman,  but  a  teacher 
of  experience  as  well. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 

THAT     TELL     A    STORY 

^-  DESIGNS 

THAT  ADVERTISE 

Are  My  Stock  in  Trade. 


G.  S.   HENDERSON,  Arlist- Penman, 

245    WEST    55tli    STREET,    MEW    YORK. 


OFF-HAND    FLOURISHING 


o-dat<.    It  will 

v-s  quicker  than 

iviiiL-ed.    22x28 

'f.  1 

JS16.  $1;    11X14. 

.1(1. 

lashy.  artistic. 

M.  B.  MOORE,  Box  7,  MORGAN,  KY. 


I  Ttie  Seippei  KegDoam  Cover  f 


W.  The  onlv  device  by  whith  TOUCH  TYPE-  m 

■^  WRITING  can  be  properly  and  m 

S  satisfactorily  tangbt.  jp 

ii  ^.-^onsisls  of  a  wire  covered  with  cloth.  <P 

^  1        ompletely  conceals  the  keyboard.  ^ 

iii,  ^^onipelsthepnpilto  write  by  TOUCH.  W 

m  PRICE  $9   PER    DOZEN.  m 

m  l(Prepaid.)  W 

^  Made  forthe  Remington  and  Smith  Prem-  ^ 

^  ier  Typewriters.     Manufactured  ^ 

ii  and  for  salt  hy  ff 

I  w.  E.  VAN  W£BT,  wneeiinfl,  w.  ¥a.  I 


The  Mtredith  Business  College.  Zaiies 
ville,  Ohio,  recently  issued  a  veo'  nice  cata- 
log,  showing  a    very  progressive,   modern 

institution. 

Quite  a  large  and  profusely  illustrated 
paper  entitled  "The  Youth,"  came  to  hand 
trom  the  Mountain  State  Business  College. 
A.  G.  Sine,  President,  Parkersburg.  \V.  Va.. 
and  Cinnl.erIand,Md. 

**  Brown's  Business  Colleges."  located  at 
Jacksonville,  Peoria,  Decatur,  Galesburg. 
Blooniington.  Ottawa,  Centralia.  Cham- 
paign, Rockford,  Moline  and  Rock  Island, 
Illinois;  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  and  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  issues  a  very  beautiful  catalog, 
printed  in  the  finest  possible  manner.  The 
three  pages  of  grouped  half-tone  por- 
traits of  the  president,  principals  and  heatl 
teachers  are  verv  artistic  and  convincing. 
The  vignetted  half-tones  in  colors  back  of 
the  type  are  verv  decorative  and  sugges- 
tive. " 

The  School  of  Commerce,  Ilarrisburg,  Pa., 
J.  C.  Shumberger,  and  Geo.  S.  McClure, 
Principals,  is  issuing  a'  liaodern,  medium 
size,  attractive,  good-quali'ly  circular. 

G.  \V.  Earthnian,  Penmari  in  Gravson 
College.  Whitewright.  Texas,  is  putting 
(Hit  an  elabiirately  illustrated,  poster-circu- 
lar, indicatiiiij:  that  he  is  pushing  penman- 
ship to  the  front  down  there. 

The  Racine,  Wis.,  Business  College,  H.  A. 
Brown  and  \V.  W.  Way,  Proprietors,  is  send- 
ing out  a  very  nicely  gotten  up  catalog  evi- 
dencinga  good, clean  school. 

Lockvear's  Business  College  and  Insti- 
tute ofShorthand  and  Typewriting,  Evans- 
ville.  Ind.,  issues  a  neat  and  attractive 
prospectus  and  catalog. 

The  annual  catalog  of  the  Portland,  ore.. 
liiisiness  College  is  quite  an  expensive  af- 
fnir.  the  paper  used  being  unusually  fine. 
The  illustrations  of  course  are  what  niiglit 
be  expected  from  this  famous  college  of  the 
Xortliwest.  Prof.  Armstrong  believes  in 
good  penmanship,  and  backs  that  belief  up 
iiy  sustaining  a  first-class  penmanship 
department  in  connection  with  his  school. 
You  ought  to  seethe  catalog. 

The  Brockton  Business  University. 
Brockton.  Mass.,  is  sending  out  a  very  neat 
circular  the  size  of  an  envelope. 

The  catalog  of  the  Agricultural  College  of 
Utah  consists  of  132  pages  and  gives  a  very 
good  idea  of  the  work  done  in  the  commer- 
cial department  of  that  institution.  A  num- 
ber of  half-tone  cuts  show  that  the  attend 
ance  and   equipment   is   similar    to  that  of 

The  commercial  department  of  Mt.  Union 
C4)llege.  Alliance.  O.,  is  putting  out  a  circu- 
lar wiiich  gives  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
thev  are  pushing  the  commercial  depart- 
ment of  that  institution  to  the  front. 


This  is  a  portrait  of  Mr.  G.  Winsl.iw  Plum- 
nier.  the  artist  of  Providence,  R.  I.  Mr. 
Plummer  is  but  a  quarter  of  a  century  old. 
and  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he 
attended  the  public  schools,  the  Bryant  Jk 
Stratton  Business  College  of  that  city,  and 
Brown's  University,  of  Providence.  He 
studied  art  at  the  R.  I.  School  of  Design, 
and  in  art  schools  of  Boston  and  Provi- 
dence. His  success  has  been  more  than 
usual  from  the  beginning,  both  in  commer- 
cial and  fine  art  lines. 

Mr.  Plummer  will  contribute  a  series  of 
lessons  to  the  Pex?iax-Artist  anu  Brsi- 
XESS  Educator,  comprising  articles  on. 
and  pictures  in  high-class  book  and  maga- 
zine illustration.  He  will  also  give  special 
attention  to  commercial  designs. 

Those  who  know  of  Mr.  Plummer's  work 
may  now  look  forward  to  something  fine. 
In  answer  to  a  recent  inquiry  for  a  few  facts 
of  his  life,  he  replied  that  he  was  "just  an 
average  j'ankee,  no  better  or  worse  than 
the  rest  of  the  species,"  He  says  he  has 
escaped  such  serious  incidents  as  "mar- 
riage, leather  medals,"  etc.  A  glance 
at  the  portrait  reveals,  however,  that  Mr. 
Plummer  has  far  more  talent  and  acquired 
ability  than  he  gives  himself  credit  for. 
That  immense  top  head  of  his  is  consider- 
ably above  the  average,  which  no  doubt 
accounts  largely  for  his  success,  showing 
as  it  does  that  good  art  is  a  head  rather 
than  a  hand  quality. 


Will  make  FIRST-CLASS  BOOK- 
KEEPER   of    you    in    six    weeks 
for     CO    or    RETURN    MONEY; 
ilis-    -9  0     tance  and   experience 
immaterial  ;    1    Hnd   rOSITIONS. 
too;  placed  pupil  .\iigust  2.  al  $8 
daily;   one   September  vt,  at  $15 
perhaps  can  place  you,  too.     SaTe  this 
amd  write  J.  H.  GOODWIN,  Expert  Accooatant. 
Room  742,  I2I5  Broadway,  New  York. 


modern  Bri  Publications  for 
J1rti$t$  and  Ccacbcrs 

Our  publications  are  universally  recog- 
nized as  the  finest  along  their  lines.  The  prices 
are  very  low  considering  the  quality  and  charac- 
ter of  the  work.  All  books  mentioned  below  are 
sent  by  mail  postpaid. 

Portraiture— The  best  book  yet  published  that 
teaches  bow  to  make  portraits  with  pen. 
pencil,  crayon,  brush,  etc.  It  is  a  large  and 
beautiful  book,  luxuriously  printed  and 
bound,   containing  hundreds   of  examples 

and  explicit  instruction $1.50 

Sketching  from  Nature  —  A  most  beautiful 
book  that  teaches  how  to  sketch  from 
nature.  Contains  a  large  number  of  exam- 
ples with  fascinating  text  and  instruction. 
Get  this  book  and  go  out  and   learn  to  see 

and  sketch  nature.     Bound  in  cloth $1.00 

Light  and  Shade  — A  manual  on  drawing  by 
Mr.  Zaner.  It  contains  48  pages.  5x7  inches. 
of  illustrations,  and  plain,  simple,  instruc- 
tive text.  It  is  just  what  home  students 
need,  and  what  all  others  who  are  not  at 
home  in  drawing  need  to  make  them  feel 
at  home.  Any  one  can  learn  to  draw  by  the 
aid  of  this  book.  The  illustrations  are 
lithographed  from  actual  pencil  drawings 
and  are  much  finer  than  photo-engravings  50c. 
Pen  Studies  —  A  portfolio  of  twenty-four  pen 
drawings,  consisting  of  scrolls,  objects, 
birds,  fruit,  scenery,  etc.  It  begins  at  the 
beginning,  showing  the  pupil  how  to  make 
the     simplest     strokes    and     to    gradually 

evolve  the  finished  design   50c. 

The  New  Zanerian  Alphabets  —  A  guide  to 
engrossing,  containing  a  great  variety  of 
alphabets,  designs,  such  as  diplomas,  reso- 
lutions, etc.,  with  complete  instruction.  A 
substantial  book  bound  in  cloth.  Sample 
pages  of  this  book  will  be  mailed  for  2  cent 

stamp  - - $1.50 

Progress— C.  P.  Zaner's  masterpiece  in  flour- 
ishing. It  represents  an  eagle,  forceful  and 
lifelike,  winging  himself  through  intricate 
curves  and  branches.  It  is  on  the  finest  of 
plate  paper,  22  x  28  inches.  The  original  of 
this  design  hangs  on  the  wall  of  the  Zaner- 
ian Art  College,  and  is  valued  at  $100.  "  It's 
great,"  "  It's  certainly  a  bird"  are  some  of 
the  expressions  many  have  made  on  seeing 
it.  Let  the  reader  remember  also  that  it's 
no  Spanish  bird,  but  the  American  Eagle— 
that  old   national   bird   of  ours  that  must 

now  be  especially   proud.     In  tube 50c. 

Cash  should  accompany  all  orders.  Remit  by 
money  order,  draft,  or  stamps  for  small  amounts. 
Do  not  send  personal  chcckR.     Address. 

ZANER  &  BLOSFR.  Culumbus.  Ohio. 


18c. 


\  RANSOM'S  very  best  writing: 

<  on  1  doz.  cards  —  any  name, 

C  Address.  ) 

<  .    W.  RANSOM,  > 

<  Caif.jf  ^Sllnth>ll■M^■ul!,■,rf.         RICHMOND.   VA       ) 

|fji mill  i!iii!niiiiii  iiiiiii  iiiaii  miii  mi!,  iiii:  w:  m:  iiibii!!iii^ 

IDOYOIIWiT II  POSITION?  I 

2  WRITE  THE  ^ 

I       CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS'  ACENCY,       | 

m     NO  CHARGE  FOR  REGISTRATION.     BOWLING  GREEN.  KY.     g 
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liV    G.   E.  OUbTAF.SUN,   KANDOLrU,  KANSAS. 


PEN  DRAWING  FROM  OBJECT  BY  ?IISS  A.  A.  GORST,  NEHGH.  NEB. 


Lessoivs  in 
Object  Dra.>vii\g 


O 


When  drawing  fmni  objects,  an  easy 
iiietlioil  is  to  "block  out  "  the  object  first  itl 
\  er\'  li;;lit  lead  pencil  lines  to  get  an  idea  of 
it^  height,  width,  proportions,  etc.  Then 
ni:ike  an  e.vHCt  outline  with  lead  pencil. 
Do  not  make  anv  outlines  in  ink.  The  illus- 
trations given  show  different  styles  of 
technic  ordinarily  used.  Use  a  bold,  strong 
stroke  in  shading,  directing  the  stroke 
toward  \'Ou. 

Try  to  get  the  right  effect  of  light  and 
shade  without  going  over  the  sliading  a 
second  t" 


BY  J.   K.  CAKKiiI.I,,    Ciil.r.HBI  S.  OHIO. 


Use  perfectly  black   ink  and   pure 
paper  for  best   results. 


ihite 


This  is  a  portrait  of  Miss  .\lice  A.  Gorst,  of 
N'eligh,  Nebraska.  She  is  a  native  of  that 
state,  a  graduate  of  the  public  schools,  and 
a  teacher  of  experience. 

During  the  past  year  she  entered  the 
Zanerian  Art  College  and  pursued  with 
success  courses  of  study  and  practice  in 
penmanship  and  drawing.  Her  improve- 
ment in  art,  coupled  with  her  teaching  ex- 
perience, suggested  the  advisability  of 
persuading  her  to  give  a  series  of  lessons 
iipon  "Object  Drawing"  in  the  PENNAN- 
Artist  and  Business  Educator. 

The  -work,  as  will  l>e  shown,  is  specially 
suited  to  home  students  who  have  not  the 
services  of  a  personal,  professional  teacher. 
We  believe  all  will  be  benefitted  by  a  care- 
ful perusal  and  practice  of  the  work  given. 

Personally,  Miss  Gorst  is  a  lady  of  many 
sensible  talents  and  of  rare  congeniality. 
Her  father  is  a  prominent  presiding  elder 
of  the  Methodist  church,  of  which  she  is  a 
member,  and  a  worker  in  it  as  well. 


20c        LEARN    TO 

WRITE 

20c. 

Send   u^   onlv  t 
tions  and  e.\«'^ci^ 
and  good  writers 
and  will  help  you 

-,s     They  make  poor  write 
better.    They  have  helpec 

rs  good 
others. 

BOSTON   PEN 

ART  OO., 

So.    BOSTON.    MAIB                    1 
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STOAKES'    IMPROVED 

larire  T.'<|.iT  llnlder,  Ni.kel-I'kit.'d   K.inil.' 

Sample,   lOc  Each. 
STOAKES'   DUPLEX 

SHADING    PEN. 

Kaeh  pen  makes  four  styles  i>l    mark  and  floes  a  gre 
variety  of  work  than  jiny  tw dinary  shading  pens. 


SEVEN     PENS 


nprl 


Price  per  Set,  $1.00.     Sample,  15c. 

Mv  Shading  Ten  Inks  are  withi.wt  a  nva'  lor  (inality  and 
i-o'lnr. 

Sample  for  12c  Stamps. 

All  goods  sold  l)T  me  arc    gnaraiiteeil  as  represented,  In 
every  partiiular. 

Compendium,  48  Pages,  25c. 

J.  W.  STOAKES,  Milan,  Ohio. 
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FROM   THE  SKir.r.FUl.   HAND  OF    \,.   M.   KBIAHNEK,    IIIXON,    II. 1.. 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMN 
OPQRSTUYWXYZ& 

Cessons  in  €naro$$ing— number  Fifieen-By  H.  Ul.  Kibbc,  l$l  Cremont  Street,  Boston,  mass. 

We  will  ask  the  student  to  give  this  plain  letter  particular  attention,  as  more  skill  and  care  are  required  in  its  execution  than 
in  many  more  elaborate  and  artistic  styles.  After  the  letter  has  been  sketched  in  pencil  a  T-square  and  ruling  pen  may  be  used  to 
good  advantage,  especially  if  the  letter  is  large.  This  letter  will  look  well  with  a  broader  face  and  in  more  extended  style,  also  with 
a  white  face.    The  thin  lines  must  be  strong  but  not  broad  enough  to  spoil  the  contrast  with  the  broader  parts. 


[ills,         \ 


E.  C.   Mj 

196  Grand  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.Y.,    I 
will     send    you    one    dozen     / 
cards,   your  name  in    either 
plain  or  ornamental  writing, 
for  26c.      Address  lines    10c 
per  dozen  extra 


SELECT  A  PEN 


Suitit-'e  for  your  handwriting  from  a  sample  card  of    12   leading  num- 
bers  for   correspondence,  sent    postpaid    on   receipt  of  6  cents  in  stamps. 

PEN  CO. 

349  Broadway,  New  York. 


\SnNCERIAN  PEN  CO. 


<^dR€^BeniTUbrv-Cl}itii^  and  Qi^^iki^SdmsCkr^^ 


Kansas  Special  Ceac{]cr5'  ,5c6eration 


That  Kansas  Special  Teachers  are  pro- 
gressive autl  wide  awake  is  evidenced  by 
tlie  fact  tliat  in  response  to  the  invitation 
of  the  Penmen  of  tlie  state  to  co-operate 
with  them  and  form  a  Federation,  a 
major  portion  of  the  Commercial  Teachers 
presented  themselves  and  their  theories  at 
a  day  and  lialf  session  on  Friday  and  Satur- 
day, Nov.  29  and  30,  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Topeka   Business  College,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

With  the  push  and  enterprise  characteris- 
tic of  Kansas,  thej'  could  not  await  the  hour 
appointed  to  adopt  a  constitution  and 
ori^anize  permanently,  but  entliusiastically 
went  to  work,  and  before  the  meeting  was 
Iialf  over,  liad  a  permanent  organization. 

The  program  as  scheduled  for  Friday 
;ifterni)on  was  carried  through  without 
variation. 

"  Professional  Co-operation,"  by  Prof.  C.  H. 
Shattuck,  of  Holton,  was  a  splendid  paper, 
showing  the  necessity  of  professional  co- 
operation in  carrying  association  to  a  suc- 
cess, that  penmen  cannot  carry  on  state 
organization.  Then  he  took  up  the  co-f)per- 
ation  of  the  teachers  in  diflferent  depart- 
ments and  described  the  correlation  of 
subjects  and  the  necessity  of  co-operation 
of  the  teachers  to  l>ring  about  the  highest 
grade  of  result. 

"  The  Business  College  Outlook,"  by  Prof. 
L.  H.  Hausatn,  of  Concordia,  proves  that 
Professor  Hausam,  is  up-to-date,  and  was 
such  that  would  awaken  the  most  lethargic 
business  college  proprietor  to  the  fact  that 
Business  Education  must  be  brought  to  a 
higher  standard  by  longer  courses  and 
more  thorough  work.  They  must  meet  the 
demands  of  the  future  by  turning  out  men 
capable  of  becoming  the  employer  <if  the 
future  anil  not  the  mere  machine  to  keep 
books,  take  dictatiot)  and  operate  the  type- 
writer, or  be  simply  a  time  server  in  the 
ofHce  of  some  large  institution,  but  compre- 
hensive, wide  awake,  all  around  men 
capable  of  assuming  control  of  the  vast 
enterprises. 


One  of  the  greatest  disadvantages  of 
Specialization  as  depicted  by  E.  H.  Robins, 
of  Wichita,  is  the  tendency  to  narrowness 
cm  the  part  of  the  Specialist.  The  advant- 
age is  the  demand  for  such,  and  the  remun- 
ation.  His  plea  was  for  more  specialists, 
but  for  specialists  who  are  not  one  sided 
and  narrow. 

"  Practical  Education,"  was  the  subject  of 
a  very  interesting  paper  by  C.  E.  Birch. 

The  Association  members  were  tendered 
a  banquet  by  the  Remington  Typewriter 
Co.  at  the  Throop  Hotel.  Prof.  C.  T.  Smith, 
of  Kansas  City,  acted  as  Toastmaster,  and 
the  toasts,  "Our  Aim,"  "The  Employer," 
"The  Stenographer,"  "The  Penman,"  and 
"Our  Host,"  were  responded  to  by  different 
members  of  tlie  Association. 

After  a  most  enjoyable  dinner  the  assem- 
bly- convened  at  the  college  rooms  and  list- 
ened to  Prof.  W.  S.  Pritchett's  (of  Holtont 
paper  on,  "  What  a  Commercial  Graduate 
Should  Know,"  and  "  What  the  Business 
World  Demands,"  by  Mr  F.  W.  Roach,  First 
Vice  President,  of  Planter's  State  Bank, 
Salina,  Kansas.  These  two  papers  were 
very  much  appreciated  by  many  friends  of 
practical  education  who  were  present  at  the 
evening  session.  Both  speakers  encouraged 
the  student  to  be  more  thorough,  and  the 
teacher  to  exact  greater  thoroughness. 

The  Assembly  was  agreeably  surprised  by 
the  musical  and  literary  entertainment 
Prof.  L.  H.  Strickler.  the  host,  had  prepared 
for  the  latter  half  of  the  evening  program. 
The  best  talent  the  city  affords  was  ushered 
in,  and  music  lovers  were  entertained  by 
the  Wyatt  sisters,  in  four  song  selections, 
while  Miss  Clara  Crum,  of  the  school  of 
Dramatic  Art,  recited  a  number  of  the  selec- 
tions for  which  she  is  famous. 

.\fter  the  scheduled  program  was  com- 
pleted for  the  evening,  the  President  order- 
ed a  brief  recess,  and  dismissed  the  public, 
after  \\hich  a  short  business  session  was 
hel<l  and  new  officers  elected  and  other 
l)usiiiess  matters  attended   to. 


Officers  of  the  Kansas  Special  Ceacbers'  Federation 


S.  1).  IWHXESTOCK, 

President, 
McPherson,  Kans., 


S.  C.  H.  .Sll.VTTrCK, 

Treasurer, 
Holton,  Kans., 


K.  H.  KUBBINS, 

\'ice-President. 
Wichita,  Kans. 


M.  A.  .\LBI.v, 

Secretary, 

Topeka,  Kans 


As  this  Federation  was  the  outgrowth  of 
the  .State  Penmen's  Association  and  the 
program  arranged  by  penmen,  considerable 
time  was  devoted  to  penmanship.  Satur- 
day forenoon  was  devoted  almost  exclusive- 
1>  to  that  subject.  Prof.  S.  B.  Fahnestock, 
of  McPherson,  started  the  ball  rolling  by  a 
masterftil  paper  on  "  Business  Penman- 
ship," treating  the  subject  broadly,  and  in 
general,  while  a  free  for  all  discussion 
brought  out  much  in  detail  concerning  in- 
dividual method  of  teaching  and  writing. 

Professor  Hausam  then  delivered  a  talk  on 
the  "  Price  of  Skill  with  the  Pen."  showing 
that  it  was  more  the  condition  of  mind  than 
any  other  factor  in  learning  to  write.  His 
speech  provoked  a  lively  discussion  and 
many  questions  were  asked  and  answered 
along  the  psycological  line. 

"  A  Standard  in  Penmanship,"  by  Prof. 
H.  A.  Anderson,  was  treated  from  the  view- 
point of  quality  instead  of  kind  and  better 
penmanship— a  higherstandard  in  penman- 
ship was  encouraged.  This  did  not  bring 
up  the  question  of  slant  or  individual  styles 
as  was  anticipated,  and  the  discussion  was 
carried  along  on  these  broad  lines. 

A  paper  that  was  very  much  appreciated 
by  commercial  teachers  was  "Education 
and  Training  of  Commercial  Teachers,"  by 
F.  W.  Roach,  of  Salina,  Kansas. 

The  lack  of  time  compelled  the  balance  of 
the  papers  to  be  rendered  without  further 
discussion. 

The  balance  of  the  program  was  carried 
out  by  the  shorthand  teachers. 

"Touch  Typewriting,"  by  Geo.  E.Dough- 
erty, of  Topeka.  "  What  Studies  Should 
.Shorthand  Course  Embrace?"  by  Prof. 
H.  J.  Powell,  of  lola,  and  "How  to  Secure 
Speed  in  Shorthand,"  by  Prof.  O.  E.  Allen, 
of  Abilene,  aroused  so  much  interest  that 
they  decided  to  formally  adjourn  the  con- 
vention and  permit  the  Shorthanders  to 
have  ;i  special  session  to  discuss  these 
papers  and  other  subjects. 

The  meeting  was  a  success.  As  exposi- 
tions are  timekeepers  of  national  progress, 
these  conventions  and  associations  are 
timekeepers  of  progress  along  the  special 
lines,  and  everybody  went  aw-ay  well 
pleased  with  themselves  and  everybody 
else. 

The  Constitution  adopted  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  Ohio  .Special  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. The  new  officers  are:  S.  B.  Fahnes- 
tock, McPherson,  President;  E.H.Robins, 
Wichita,  Vice-President;  M.  A.  Albin,  To- 
peka, Secretary;  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Shattuck, 
Holton,  Treasurer.  The  Federation  will  be 
entertained  by  the  Kansas  Wesslyan  Busi- 
ness College,  at  Salina,  on  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday following  Thanksgiving  of  next  vear. 
.M.  A.  Albix. 


UNSURPASSED  CARD  WRITING  AND  FINEST 
SCRAP-BOOK  SPECIMENS. 

I  am  now  open  to  the  profession  to   receive  or- 
ders for  my   pen   work,   and   I    promise  all    who 
order  of  me  my  very  best  eftbrts. 
A  letter  in  my  very  finest  ornamental  style    $5.00 

A  set  of  my  finest  ornamental  capitals 5.00 

One  dozen  reputation  cards 1.50 

One  dozen  cards,  any  name,  any  style,  and 

very  fine .50 

A  specimen  showing  my  skill.--   25 

My  work  is  unequaled.      You   will  agree  with 
nie  when  you  see  it.      Address. 
S.  M.  BLUE.  222  E.  LONG  ST.,  COLUMBUS.  0. 


Cctterina  and  Dcsianing 


number  Cen 

BV   E.  L.  BROWN,  ROCKLANU,  MAINK 


•^/'     ^'      ^  ■»>'»<■      *■  0"     *■'     ti'      *'      ^'     t^'K 

We  give  another  script  copy  this  month, 
which  is  similar  to  the  stj'les  previously 
given.  This  class  of  script  admits  of  great 
variety  in  the  way  of  form  and  finish,  and 
designs  like  the  copy  are  very  well  adapted 
to  commercial  purposes,  as  cuts  can  be 
made  from  them  whicli  will  print  well 
under  most  all  conditions. 

First  pencil  out  the  entire  design,  study 
the  form  of  the  letters  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  lines.  Make  the  letters  in  the  words 
Rockland  College  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  high,  and  those  of  word  Commercial 
one-half  of  an  inch  high,  and  three-eights  of 
an  inch  for  remaining  words.    See  that  all 


BUSINESS 

f=i«OM  -THE 


the  lines  are  parallel,  and  run  upward  as  in 
the  copy.  Aim  for  dashy  and  vigorous 
strokes  in  the  pencil  copy,  and  be  careful 
not  to  lose  the  strength  and  dash  of  your 
lines  in  adding  the  ink.  See  that  the  paper 
or  cardboard  used  is  of  the  very  best  qual- 
ity, as  no  one  can  do  creditable  work  on 
poor  paper.  Aim  for  smoothness  of  line, 
uniformity  of  slope,  etc. 
Copy  number  two  is  given  as  a  neat  bit  of 


designing.  Try  it.  Layoff  the  oval  with  the 
dividers,  then  arrange  the  lettering  in  the 
centre,  observing  the  prominence  given  to 
the  different  words.  The  ornaments  are 
made  in  reverse.  Make  one  side,  trace,  and 
fit  to  the  other  side.  Study  the  form  and 
shading  of  the  ornaments  carefully. 

Enclose  some  of  your  l>est  work,  with 
stamp  for  its  return,  and  I  will  criticise 
same  with  pleasure. 


F»I«KI^A.CK    TO 


ok:i\xs.'" 


Penmanship  is  beginning  to  be  recognized  in  the  business  world  as  an  absolute  necessity.  Eiuployei-s  will  no  longer  tolerate  poor  writing  iu 
their  employes.  Those  of  our  young  people  who  write  the  best,  the  neatest,  the  cleanest-cut  hand,  invariably  command  the  highest  salaries.  Evt-n 
though  it  be  true  that  some  biisiness  men  write  a  proverbial  scrawl,  their  own  need  causes  them  to  be  doubly  particular  in  choosing  their  clerks. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  placing  within  the  reach  of  the  young  people  an  adequate  means  of  learning  penmanship  at  a  minimum  cost,  that  this 
little  book  has  been  prepared.  That  most  poor  writing  is  due  to  poor  position  at  the  table  or  desk,  and  awkward  and  unnatural  holding  uf  the  pen. 
the  experience  of  every  teacher  will  verify.  Many  students  fall  into  bad  habits  of  penholding  and  continue  in  such  practice,  because  they  have  no 
idea  that  tbey  are  in  error,  and  know  of  nothing  better,  even  if  they  could  see  the  benefits  a  change  would  bring. 

The  reader  ol"  GEMS  will  not  only  find  every  position  the  author  has  ever  seen  used  during  his  teaching  experience  illustrated,  but  will  also 
find  plain  reasons  why  each  position  should  or  should  not  be  used.  Correct  positions  are  carefully  drawn,  showing  the  anatomy  of  the  right  arm 
complete  from  the  shoulder  to  the  fingers.  Many  entirely  new  and  deeply  interesting  points  are  brought  out.  GEMS  contains  nine  hand  plates  with 
full  description  of  each,  and  a  series  of  twenty  practical  lessons  in  BUSINESS  PENMANSHIP  from  a  point  of  view  never  before  taken  by  an  author. 
,  Besides  these,  ideal  ornamental  and  busines  alphabets  are  shown,  together  with  card  plate-  One  of  the  author's  specialties  is  CAKD  VVRITINtJ, 
and  he  has  here  shown  the  style  always  requested  by  his  patrons.  It  is  with  the  full  realization  of  the  position  writing  SHOULD  HAVE  in  our 
public  schools  and  colleges,  and  of  the  slighting  recognition  it  receives  at  the  hands  of  the  former  at  large,  that  this  volume  is  sent  out  on  its 
mission  of  MAKING  BETTER  WRITERS. 

GEMS  is  respectfully  dedicated  to  all  lovers  of  good  writing,  and  particularly  to  that  KINfi  OF  TEACHERS.  PROF.  J.  F.  FISH,  to  whose  wise 


nd  careful  direction  the  author  owes  his  success.     He  taught  him  not  only  to  WRITE,  but  to  study  writing 

With  a  hearty  GREETING  to  all,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  help  in  raising  penmanship  to  a  HIGHER  PLANE.  I  remain 


The  book  contains  sixty-eight  pages,  and  is  artistically  bound.     Price,  30  cents  per 
same  price.    Address  the  author  and  publisher, 


CYRUS  W.  FIELD. 
copy  postpaid.    $3  2.5  per  doz.,  one  order.     Larger  quantities, 
CYRUS    W      FIELD,    JACKSON,     MiCH. 


ONE    OF  THE    ?IANY  ILLUSTRATIONS  IN  "  GE?IS  "  BV  CYRUS   W.    FIELD. 


ol^dfU^vrrum-^CiU^  and  6t4i.)iiu^  ^cUtctittr'^^ 


50  liricihl: 


to  CYvyoVV  \n  t\\v»  cVaooo-o; 
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Ccssons  in   Automatic  Cettcring 

number  Six 

BY  E.  E.  EVAXS,  STKEATOR,  IXXS. 

This  month's  lessi-on  is  just  to  show  a  few 
I>i  (inters  in  Auto  Designing.  Size  12x19. 
"  Wanted  "  is  on  black  paper  with  white  ink. 
"Fifty  bright  young  men."  with  Xo.  2  pen. 
Xext  two  lines  with  No.  1,  and  Streator,  IlL 
with  Xo.  00. 

Xext  month  you  w^ill  get  price  tickets  giv- 
ing work  with  the  smaller  pens. 

Best  work  on  lesson  4,  was  by  H.  S.  Van 
nuyn.  Brooklyn.  X.  Y..  and  A.  G.  Johnson. 
L<ioniis.  Xeb.  Prize  in  Xovember  issue  has 
been  mailed  to  each. 


ONE    OF    THE    BEST 

Fields  for  a  young  man  to  enter  i? 
the  sign-card  business. 

Mv  course  will  enable  you  to  es- 
tablish a  profitable  business  of  your 
own,  or  you  can  retain  your  present 
position  and  make  money  on  the 
side.  If  you  are  a  clerk  you  will 
be  able  to  increase  your  salary. 

MY    SYSTEM     IS     A    SUCCESS 
AS    SHOWN     BY    RESULTS 

Send  10c  in  stamps  for  sample  show-card 
work. circulars  and  lettered  superscriptions. 

E.   E.   EVANS, 

SiG    -C^KO  Wf?iTEn.  STREATOR.    ILL 


3.   F.   eashev 

The  subject  of  this  sketch.  Mr.  John  F. 
Caskey,  has  deservedly  attained  promin- 
ence in  the  Penmanship  and  Commercial 
Training  ranks  through  his  persistency  and 
perseverance,  of  which  "stock  in  trade*'  he 
has  an  abundance.  Mr.  Caskey  was  bom  in 
Guernsey  County.  Ohio.  January  28,  1869.  At 
the  age  of  three  years,  Washington  County 
became  his  home.  He  attended  the  com- 
mon schools  until  he  was  sixteen,  and  then 
spent  three  years  in  the  Bartlett  Academy 
at  Plymouth,  Ohio.  He  taught  a  countrj' 
school  four  terms,  receiving  during  his  last 
term  the  highest  salary  paid  outside  of  the 
city  schools.  In  1889  he  attended  Michaels 
Business  College.  Delaware.  Ohio,  complet- 
ing the  full  business  and  shorthand  course. 
It  was  during  this  latter  period  that  he  re- 
ceived his  first  real  instruction  in  penman- 
ship from  E.  W.  Bloser.    Realizing  the  need 


of  a  still  better  education,  he  entered  the 
West  Va.,  Conference  Seminar^',  at  Buck- 
hannon,  in  1892.  Although  engaged  in  com- 
mercial work  previous  to  that  time,  his  first 
work  deserving  special  mention,  was  with 
Caton's  College  of  Commerce,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  principal  of  the 
Commercial  and  Shorthand  Departments 
of  the  West  Va.  Conference  Seminary,  for 
four  years;  one  year  as  principal  of  the 
Shorthand  Department  of  Toland's  Busi- 
ness University,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  he  again 
served  M.  J.  Caton  as  Shorthand  Depart- 
ment Principal,  in  the  Buffalo  School  in  1900. 
During  the  past  year  he  has  been  in  cliarge 
of  theCommercialDepartment  of  the  Elliott 
School  of  Business  and  Shorthand.  Wheel- 
ing, West  Va.,  where  he  has  conducted  the 
work  with  great  success.  Mr.  Caskey^s 
ample  business  and  professional  experience 
has  well  qualified  him  to  give  the  most 
practical  instruction  to  those  who  desire  a 
commercial  training  in  its  broadest  sense. 
He  is  an  excellent  disciplinarian,  and  is  a 
teacher  that  gets  results.  He  writes  a  great 
deal  for  the  papers  of  his  profession,  and 
occasionally  furnishes  a  specimen  of  writ- 
ing from  his  masterful  pen.  Should  anyone 
say  to  him  "penmen  are  bom,  not  made." 
he  would  soon  convincethe  strongest  minds 
to  the  contrary*. 

As  proof  of  Mr.  Caton's  estimate  of  his 
ability,  we  have  before  us  several  letters 
offering  him  a  permanent  place  in  the 
Buffalo  School. 

While  he  does  not  claim  all  the  honor  for 
the  success  and  achievements  nf  Mr.  E.  P. 
Miller  and  Mr.L.E.  Stacy,  he  can  point  with 
pride  to  the  fact  that  he  gave  them  their 
start  in  penmanship. 

W.  E.  VAN  WERT. 

(Since  receiving  the  above,  we  learn  that 
Mr.  Caskey  and  his  brother.  G.  L.  Caskey. 
purchased  a  half  interest  in  Caton's  School 
of  Business.  Buffalo.  X.  V.,  and  will  begin 
work  there  January  6th.  Mr.  W.  E.  Howey 
owns  the  other  half  of  the  school.  Mr. 
Caton  expects  to  continue  with  the  school 
as  outside  representative.— EDITORS,] 


BV    J.    K.  CASKEV.    BUFFALO,    X 


E,   C.   MILLS, 

195Grand  Are.,  Bockester,  N.  v..  \ 

is  one  of  the  few  recognized  j 

leaders  in  this  country  in  pre-  ^ 

paring  fine  script  for  photo  ) 

engraving.      If  you   have  in  \ 

mind  script  for  any  purpose  S 
you    should    send    copy    for 
estimate. 


;ii 


THE    FOUNTAIN     AUTOMATIC     SHADING     PEN. 

The  wonder  of  the  Twentieth  Centurv— The  Automobile  of  the  Automatic  Pen 
World— Pronounced  by  experts  as  the  ideal  of  perfection— A  promise  of  worth 
fulfilled.  Writes  os  smoothly  and  as  perfectly  as  a  gold  pen  From  one-eighth 
inch  up  to  one  inch  wide— Best  Spring  German  silver— Highly  polished  nickel- 
plate— Best  hard  rubber  reservoir— ('onstructed  entirely  on  scieotific  principles— 
The  acme  of  perfection—Sells  at  sight. 

To  introduce,  will  send  (1  (W  outfit,  prepaid,  and  forlimited  time  only,  sample 
pen.  alphabet,  etc  ,  for  42  cents,  or  send  10  cents  for  agent's  outfit  to  J.  M.  Balzer, 
4  1-2  Washington  Avenue  South.  Minneapolis 


Get  our  prices  on  automatic  inks  and 
Special  I  ounce  bottle  ink,  any  color,  for  15  ■ 
Express  prepaid  on  all  ordei*s'of  H.t>0  or  mort 

Special  discount  on  lai-ger  ordei-s. 


applies  before    buying   elsi 


_    :  bottle  for  25  cents. 

1  points  in  the  United  States. 
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SOULE'S  COMPANION  BOOKS 


FOR     BOOK-KEEPERS,    BUSINESS 
MEN     AND     PRIVATE     LEARNERS. 


SOULE'S 


NEW  SCIENCE  AND 
PRACTICE    OF    ACCOUNTS 


1901    ENLARGED   EDITION.     726   PP.. 
8X11    INCHES.     PRICE   S1.00 


Th 


)rk 


lelatimi  of   Pn 
L-k  Cn 


ipert^\ccininting  of  Joint  Sti 
Corporation  Bookkeeping,  and  of  the  Hisjher 
Work  of  the  Accountant.  Locating  Errors, 
Voncher  System.  Department  System,  etc.,  etc. 
In  extent  of  subjects,  in  thorough  iiiaster\-  of 
material,  in  scientific  and  practical  forms,  in  ar- 
rangement and  classification,  in  original  work 
and  in  ethical  and  philosophic  discussions  of  ac- 
•  counting  and  of  financial  subjects,  it  STA.XUS 
ALOX  E,  INKorALED  -  THE  M  A  ,S  T  E  K 
WORK  OF  THIT  A(;E    OX    ACCOU.XTl  NG. 


SOULE'S 


1901    EDITION 


Age. 


PHILOSOPHIC 
PRACTICAL  MATHEMATICS 

1004  °P  ,  8X11  INCHES. 
PRICE  SS.OO. 
nt  Arithmetical  Work  of  the 
s  with  discussions  and  the 
mmercial  and  mathematical 
lihilosophic  solution  of  thous- 
■  e.Mcn.ling  over  the  WHOLE 
F1EI,1>  i>F  msiXiiSS  LIFE. 

TliisworU  iKis  MO  p^irrellel  in  the  annals  of 
Practical  Matlieniiit  ics.  It  sparkles  with  Xew 
Thought,  .Xew  .^Uthnd- ;uul  Hitrher  Work.  It  is 
replete  with  Co.^lI'I.K.X  Fr.X.\.XCL\L  -AXD 
P.\KTXEWSHI1>  .\l>ir.sT.^IKXT.S.  Mensuration 
of  surfaces  and  solids.  Storage.  Savings  Hanks. 
.Manufacturing  on  Shares,  Metric  System,  Build- 
ing and  Loan  .Vssociations,  etc.,  etc. 


.f    p: 


sample  Pa^e^Jent  Free.  ggQ^  gQULE,  *°^  '^•^ol^'lf  ^^-  Ncw  Orleans,  La.  % 
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These  Books  Contain  44  Tears  of  Study,  Experience  and  Labor. 
They  represent  the  advanced  thought  of  the  age  on  Accounting 
and  on  Practical  Mathematics 

All  who  aspire  to  the  loftiest  planes  of  Accounting,  or  who 
wish  to  keep  company  with  the  progress  and  evolution  of  the  two 
sciences  which  hold  trade  and  commerce  in  their  orbits,  and 
keep  in  harmonious  revolution  the  tinancial  values  of  the  i 
should  have  copies  of  these  books.  The  following  are  a  f 
the  1,200  subjects  treated  in  Soule's  New  Science  and  Pract 
Accounts  : 

History  and  Evolution  of  Book-keeping.  Laws  of  Accounting, 
Commercial  Instruments  of  Writing,  Accomodation  Paper,  Pay- 
ments of  Honor.  Renewal  of  notes,  Cash  Notes,  Powers  of  A't- 
torney  (general  and  special).  Forms  of  Contracts.  Leases,  Articles 
of  Agreement,  Notice  of  Dissolution.  Transfer  ofClaims,  etc.,  etc. 
Dutv  of  Book-keeper  on  Taking  Charge  of  and  Leaving  a  Set 
of  Books,  How  to  Find  Errors  in  Double  Entry  Ledgers.  How  to 
Locate  Errors  by  the  Check  or  Key  Figure  System  land  by  all  known 
systems).  Reverse  Posting,  How  to  Avoid  Errors  in  Books,  How 
to  Correct  Errors,  Daily  Proof  of  the  Correctness  of  the  Ledger. 
Interest  on  Daily  Cash  Balances  and  on  Partners'  Accounts.  His- 
tory of  Banking  and  a  set  of  Bank  Books.  Operation  of  the  Clear- 
ing House,  Analysis  of  Bank  and  Incorporation  Statements.  How- 
to  Audit  Books.  How  to  Admit  Xew  Partners  and  to  Retire  Old 
Partners,    How    to  Settle    Successions    and    to   Liquidate     Estates. 


How  to  Average  Accounts  and  Account  Sales.  To  Change  Single 
Entry  to  Double  Entrv  Books  and  Commercial  Books  to  Corpora- 
tion Books,  How  to  treat  Worthless  and  Doubtful  Debts,  Adjust- 
ment of  Interest  on  Partners  Accounts. 

How  to  Make  Adjusting:  Entries  When  Closing  or  Auditing:  Books. 
1.  For  the  accrued  Interesi  Due  on  Bills  Receivable  and  Bills  Payable, 
and  on  Personal  Accounts.  Receivable  and  Payable.  2.  For  Insur- 
ance not  Expired.  3.  For  Rent  Overdue  or  When  Paid  in  Advance 
and  not  yet  Expired.  -J.  For  Commissions  Due  on  Unclosed  Con- 
signments and  not  yet  show  n  in  the  books.  5.  For  Charges  Paid  on 
Unclosed  Consignments  and  for  Charges  Credited  and  not  yet  Paid. 
6.  For  Unused  Fuel.  7.  For  the  Writing  off  of  Patents.  Copyrights, 
Leaseholds,  etc.  How  to  Treat  Scientifically  and  Practically  Ship- 
ments. Consignments,  Adventures  and  Merchandise  Company  Trans- 
actions; Aucountf.  »_'urrfnt  ami  Intfie-it  Accounts  in  Eiiplisti  >Knc\  ;  Broker*'  Ae- 
. omits  Cnrrt*nt  an. I  liiten-t  .\r,..iints  ;  Hulls  and  Bears:   Fut>  ;i 


alSal— 


The  Similarity  and  Dissimilarity  of  Partnership  and  Corporations; 

|-oiut--ut  Iiilurii,a:i..:iil..^  ...  ;ni„-CL.!p._.i-uIiL.n>inl>itf^rtntM-.tt-  \\■■^-  r.-  lM-i,,_.>e 
of  Surplus  or  Reserve  Fun.l ,  Ho.^  loTre.-it  Profit  and  Los<  when  it  ^how>  a  J.oss 
in  Corporation  Books;  dividends  IVclai^d  on  Common  and  Preferied  stock; 
Bonds  Issued  and  Sold  at  Par.  Premium  and  Discount:  Intlatinff  or  Depreeiatinp 
the  Value  of  Piopertv  Before  Delaring  Uividt-nds;  Borrowine Money  to  Pay  Div- 
idends liebentm-es  and  Debenture  Bonds,  etc.  For  Home  Study,  -soii/e's  imrks 
^.M.    .>..  r-./iin/.  hFraiise  thfii  nhtunul  in  rietailrri  inatriifnoii  in  fidl  soliitimisl 


"  I  have  studied  with  interes 
Practice  of  Accounts.  The  best 
i^  only  a  primer  in  compariso] 
comprehensive  beyoud  all  others."        W,  G.  GIBBON, 

Book-keeper,  Lower  Stewiacke,  Novia  Scotia. 
'■s  above  them  all  us  the  mountain  towers  above 
5."  C.  O.  HARNESS. 

Book-keeper.  Seattle,  Wash. 
important  acquisition  t 


SPECIMENS  OF  UPWARDS  OF  8.000  TESilMONIALS  OF  bOULE'S  WOHKS. 


'•It  to  we 
the  valley 


1  and  accountants  s 


>  all  classes  of  business 
work  of  reference  and  auth- 
ALBERT  BALDWIN, 


Pres.  New  Orleans  National  Bank.  New  Orleans,  La . 


Libra 


.  Spri 


■■1  own  some  of  Soule's  works  ou  Ac- 
counting and  regard  them  as  the  best  that 
have  ever  been  published  on  the  subjects 
with  which  they  are  concerned." 

WM.  HINDLEY. 


Book  kc 


eh.  1899,  1 
d  .  Detn. 
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DUOELBY 
Expert  Accountants  and  Auditors 
Ship  20  copies  of  the  new  editi* 


s  McOURDY. 
,  Houston.  Texas, 
jur  New  Science 
md  Practice  bf  Accounts.    Please  find  check  enclosed  for 
the  amount."  J.  V.  RIDGE  WAY. 

Secretary  Illinois  Institute  of  Accounts.  Chicago.  111. 
'  It  far  suiT>asses  any  similar  work   I  have  ever  exam- 
ined.    Its  Higher  and  Joint  Stock  Accounting  are  the  verv 
best."  '  M.  L.  WOOD 


<^dTU^iiTUiri-£&vl4);»t  and  Sul^nei^^dMccilcrr^^ 


TELL     ME     THE      AMOUNT     OF     YOUR 

ENGRAVING 

AND     I     WILL    QLIOTE     A     PRICE 
THAT    WILL     BE     AN     EYE-OPENER 

G.   S.   HENDERSON,  Artist -Penman, 

245    WEST     55lh    STREET,     NEW    YORK- 


short  letter. 


in   his    business    style,   fresh  > 

from  the  pen.  for  25c.     It  will  ) 

be  an  inspiration  to  yon  in  ^ 

your  practice.  C 


ESTERBROOK'S   STEEL    PENS 

THE  MOST  POPULAR   IN   USE 


EACH  PEH  CflBEFDLLY  EXflmiNED  AND  PBSOLDTELY  GDHRflNTEED. 

Always  Ask  for  Esterbrook's  Pens.    All  Stationers  Have  Them. 

THE    ESTERBROOK     STEEL     PEN    MANUFACTURING    CO., 

26  John  Street,  New  York,  Airo  Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


'ifiMillluMlimi'"     3/ 


WILLIAM  G.  PENGELLY, 

EXAMIHER  OF  CONTESTED  DOCUMEHTS. 
HAHDWRITING,  IKK  AKD  PAPER. 


COIUMBUS,  OHIO. 


FIST  SUPPLIK  S! 

CARDS,    INK,    PAPER,    ETC. 

On  goods  listed  below  we  pay  postage  on  thosi.' 
that  go  by  mail  and  purchaser  pays  carriage 
charges  on  those  that  go  by  express  or  freight. 
Of  course  the  cheapest  way  is  to  order  in  fair 
sized  quantities  and  have  them  go  by  freight. 
Blank  Cards— White  bristol  with  finest  sur- 
face for  fine  penmanship. 

100  by  mail  postpaid _  28c. 

500  by  express _  75c. 

1000  by  express    $l.;i". 

Black  Cards— Best  made  for  white  ink; 

100  by  mail  postpaid -..: -.  2.sc. 

500  by  express 75c. 

1000  by  express ,^..$1.36 

White  t'ardboard  — Wedding  Bristol  for^^e 
pen  work.     Sheets  are  22x28. 

6  sheets  by  express $  .60 

12  sheets  by  express l.Oii 

2  sheets  by  mail  postpaid ..  .     .r.o 

White  Cardboard —  With  hard   finish,   much 

like  ledger  paper.    Sheets  are  203-^  x  23. 

ti  sheets  by  express _ §    -lii 

12  sheets  by  express 7U 

3  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid .5U 

Black    Cardboard  —  Finest     for    white    ink. 

Sheets  are  2i  x  28. 

6  sheets  by  express .    $  .50 

12  sheets  by  express 75 

2  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid 50 

Wedding  Paper— Finest  for  penmanship  or 

drawing.    Sheets  are  21  x  33. 

6  sheets  by  express _ $.50 

12  sheets  by  express 70 

3  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid- 50 

Zanerian  India  Ink — A  fine  drawing  ink  and 

best  for  preparing  script  and  drawings  for 
photo-engraving. 

1  bottle  by  mail,  postpaid $  .30 

1  dozen  bottles  by  express _.._  2.00 

Arnold's  Japan  Ink- 
Nearly  %  pint  bottle  by  mail,  postpaid     -4Uc. 

1  pint  by  express 45c. 

I  quart  by  express _     75c. 

White  Ink— Very  fine.  '  '     • 

1  bottle  bv  mail,  postpaid       $  .25 

12  botth-s  by  express .   -.    185 

Writing  Paper  —  Finest  12  lb.  paper  made. 
960  sheets  per  ream,  ruling  wide  and  faint. 

I  ream  by  express - - $3.15 

Writing  Paper— Same  quality  as  above  men- 
tioned but  10  lb.  per  ream.  1  ream  by  ex- 
press . . $1.85 

Practice  Paper  —  Best  for  the  money   to   be 

had.    1  ream  by  express $1.40 

Send  stamp  for  samples  of  paper. 
Envelopes— 100  fine  blue  by  mail,  postpaid.     40c. 
100  fine  white           "            "        .-  40c. 
1000  either  kind  by  express -|1.50 

Address,  Zaner  &  Bloser,  Columbus,  <). 


FOR     SALE 

A  first-class  Business  College 
in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
will  be  sold  at  a  moderate 
price,  or  will  sell  one-half 
interest,  at  inventory  price, 
to  good  substantial  party. 
The  school  is  located  in  an 
excellent  territory,  well  ad- 
vertised, and  enjoys  a  large 
daily  attendance.  Full  par- 
ticulars to  interested  parties. 
Prospective  Business  College 
pvirchasers  will  do  well  to 
investigate,  as  this  is  a  bar- 
gain. Address. 

GOOD  REPUTATION,  Care  P. -A.  &  B.  E. 


Remington 

H„E     Typewriters 


/«  The  most  compact  keyboard* 

2*  The  slightest  key  depression, 

3,  The  lightest  and  most  even 
touch* 

These  are  three  reasons  ivhyi  REMINGTONS 
are  preferred  by  all  operators 


For  Touch  Writing 


WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT,  327  Broadway,  New  York. 


H.  E.  WYGAL,  Engrossing:  Artist. 

Copy-Book  Script  a  Specialty. 
Diplomas,  Letter  Heads  and  Reso- 
lutions Neatly  Engrossed.  Card 
Writing  done  to  order.  Write  for 
estimates.     Address  all  orders  to 

1232  Curtis  Avenue,  CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 


Sign: 


Show  Cjjrds,  Ticki 


;n. Clerks,  Wm 
luw  Tnmmers  and  others  to  increase  theit 
,irning  capacity  Full  course  of  praaical 
mJ  inexpensive  lessons  for  HOME  STUDY 
ind  practice.  Reliable  school;  students 
•.ervwhere.  New  booklet  and  full  pat 
kuljrs  Mailed  free  to  all  interested 
^nte  lo-day       Address 

W.  A.  THOMPSON. 

Mich. 


V:\  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  New  Y«rk 

Recommends  college  and  normal  gradu- 
ates, specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  col- 
leges, schools,  and  families. 


GILLOTT'S  PENS, 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  OF  PENS, 

HAVE  GAINED  THE 

GRAND    PRIZE, 

Paris  Exposition,  1900. 

This  Is  the  Highest  Prize  ever  Awarded  to  Pens. 


The  Agency  receives  many  calls  for  com 
mercial  teachers  from  public  and  private 
schools,  and  business  colleges. 

WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager 


G 


OVERNMENT  POSITIONS 

YODNG  MEN  for  Railway  Mail  Clerks 
Inter-State  Cor.  Inst.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 


jLiiimi 


^•IMCis 


HEMnMara 


l>»K^g«l>«lMl^ 


tffllKKOM  ;| 

CBBLSBESJ  PARiaU.# 


LARGEST  ORDER   EVER 
GIVEN   FOR  ANY 


SHORTHAND  WORK 


20th  CENTURY 

EPITIONOF  ISAAC  PITMAN'S 

SHORTHAND 
INSTRUCTOR 


276  pp.,   Cloth,  Gilt,  $1.50 
NOW    READY  ,^,^ 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 

33    UNION    SQUARE 
NEW  YORK 


WOOD'S  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 


..Baslness  and  Shortliand 


New  York,  Nov.  12,  1901. 


Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons, 

New  York  City. 
Gentlemen : 

The  20th  Century  Edition  of  the 
Complete  Instructor  is  a  gem  ;  it  is  unique  and 
practical.  Wood's  Schools  indorse  the  Isaac 
Pitman  publications  from  start  to  finish,  and 
the  most  tangible  proof  I  can  give  is  to  send 
my  order  for  one  thousand  ( 1,000)  copies  of 
the  new  book. 

Very  truly  yours, 

FREDERICK  E.  WOOD. 


^     Every  Commercial  Student    ^ 
I  Has  a  Right  | 

to    receive    the    best  instruction,  and  the  use  of  the  best  text  books  obtainable,  in  his  preparation  for 
a  business  career. 


iK  Rlchardson^s  Commercial  Law  ^ 


»  was   designed   to   impart   the   best  instruction  in  regard  to  tlie  Laws  of  Business  as  contained  in  the  *• 

^  subjects  of  Contracts,  Commercial  Paper,  Partnerships,  Corporations,  Fire  Insurance,  Real  Property,  ^ 

^a  Surety  and  Guaranty,  Fixtures,  Bailments,  Common  Carriers,  etc.  «* 

*»                A  few  of  the  special  features  of  this  book  are  :  ^ 

1.     A  statement  of  the  principles  of  Commercial  Law  in  simple  language  with-  i|S 

in  the  easy  comprehension  of  the  average  student.  M'> 

^  2.     Typographical   arrangement   of  these    principles   so    that    they  are  readily  'N 

?K  distinguishable  from  explanatory  matter.  |w 

tfi  3.     A  series  of  analytical  outlines,  which  are  valuable  in  systematising  the  siib- 

1^  ject  matter  in  the  mind  of  the  student. 

4.  The  presentation  of  many  illustrative  cases  to  which  the  student  applies  the 
principles  of  law  as  explained  in  the  body  of  the  text. 

5.  A  series  of  references  which  enables  the  student  to   apply   accurately    tlie 
M                   principles  of  law  to  the  real  and  hypothetical  cases  submitted. 

^J  This   work    must    be    examined    to    be  appreciated.     It   is    now  in  its  Iburtli  edition  since  its 

Jw    revision  in  1900,  aggregating  a  total  of  over  30,000  copies. 

^        Billing's  Synthetic   Method  of  Shorthand        S 


^ 


^  is  based  on  Pitmanic-Graham  principle-i  and  is  a  great  improvement  in  teaching  these  well  tried  and 

J^  popular  systems.     Better  investigate.     Sample  copies  will  be  sent  to  teachers  who  are  in  earnest  ahd  h 

ft*  want  the  best  book  for  their  classes.  *r^ 

M  Teachers  and  school  officers  are  cordially  invited  to  correspond  with  us  in  regard  to  text    books  wf 

ft*  in  any  commercial  branch.     That  is  our  specialty  and  we  devote   our  entire  time   and   attention   to  ft' 

VI  making  our  books  the  best  on  the  market.  Vfl 

I  Sadler-Rowe  Company,  \ 


% 


Baltimore,  Maryland.  ^^ 


^ 
^ 


I 


Finest  Supplies  for  Penmen 

AND  ARTISTS 

PENS  AND   HOLDERS 

All  goods  listed  below  go  by  mail  postpaid. 

Zaneriau  Fine  Writer  Pen— The  best  and 
finest  fine  writing  pen  made — best  for  en- 
grossing, card  writing  and  all  fine  script 
work.    Gross  $1.00,  ?^  Gross  25c..  1  Doz 12c. 

Zanerian  Ideal  Pen —One  of  the  best  pens 
made  for  general  penwork — business  or  or- 
namental. One  of  the  beat  pens  for  be- 
ginners in  penmanship.  Gross  75c.,  H  Gross 
25c.,  1  Doz 10c. 

Zanerian  Business  Pen —  A  smooth,  durable, 
common  sense  business  pen.  For  unshaded 
business  writing  it  has  never  been  excelled, 
if  equaled.    Gross  75c.,  34  Gross  25c.,  1  Doz.. 10c. 

Gillott's  Principality  No.  1  Pen  — A  fine  writ- 
ing pen.  Gross  $1.00,  %  Gross  26c.,  1  Doz 12  c. 

Gillott's  Double  Elastic  E.  F.  No.  604  Pen  — A 
medium  fine  writing  pen.  Gross  75c.,  % 
Gross  25c..  1  Doz -. 10c. 

Gillott's  Magnum  Quill  E.  F.  No.  601  Pen— A 

business     pen.  Gross  l.UO,  %  Gross  25c.,  1  Doz    12c. 

GlUott'fl  No.  303  E.  F.  Pen— Used  largely  for 
drawing  purposes.  Gross  Si. 00,  J^  Gross  26c., 

1  Dos 12c. 

Gillott's  Lithographic  Pen  No.  290— _One  of  the 

finest  pointed  drawing  pens  made.    6  pens 
25c.,  3  pens 15c. 

Gillott's  Crow  Quill  Pen  No.  659—  Very  fine 
points.    6  pens  25c,  3  pens 15c. 

Soennecken  Lettering  Pens  —  For  making 
German  Text,  Old  English,  and  all  broad 
pen  letters.  Set  of  12— numbers  1,  1>^,  2,  2%, 
3,  Zy^,  4,  5  and  6  single  pointed  and  10,  20 
and  30  double  pointed - 25c. 

Double  Holder  for  Soennecken  Pens  —  Holds 

2  pens  at  one  time 10c. 

Zanerian  Oblique  Penholder  —  Handmade, 
rosewood,  12  inches  long,  a  beautiful  and 
perfect  holder.     1  holder 50c. 

Fine  Art  Oblique  Holder — Inlaid  and  fancy, 
hand-made,  rosewood,  and  by  far  the  most 
beautiful  holder  made.  1  holder  sent  in  a 
small  wooden  box $1.00 

Excelsior  Oblique  Holder  —  The  best  low  priced 
oblique  holdermade.  Many  hundreds  of  gross 
have  been  sold. 

1  Holder-  _  10c. 

1  Dozen 50c. 

Ji  Gross - - - 11.10 

i4  Gross - - 2.15 

1  Gross.-- 4.25 

Straight  Penholder  —  Cork  tipped  and  best 
for    business    writing,    flourishing,    etc.    1 

holder,  10c;   6  holders.  40c  ;   12  holders 65c. 

When  you  need  anything  in  our  line  write  us 
for  prices,  as  we  can  furnish  almost  anything 
and  save  you  money. 

Cash  must  accompany  all  orders.  Prices  are 
too  low  to  keep  accounts.  Remit  by  money  or- 
der, or  stamps  for  small  amounts. 

Address,  Zaner  8c  Bloser,  Columbus,  O. 


"^  E-   C     MILLS      195  Grand  Avenue, 

^  c.   \..    imi.1.:),    ROCHESTER.  W.  Y  . 

lidir  Will  send  you  a  set  of  Business  Capitals, 

\^  arranged   in   systematic   order  for  prac- 

iijs  tice,  for  20  cents.    They   are   fresh    from 

iijff  the  pen  and  will    encourage  you  to  do 

^  better  writing. 


r  $5.00  Worth  for  Kic-.- Alter  IOye:usol  hard 
[  have  found  the  secret  of  i-apid  addition,  >ul 
Ltion,  multiplication,  fractions  and  square  roo 
marvelous  work,  only  10c, 


Lightning:  Calculator,  Dept.  1 1 ,  Everett,  Mat..-^      ) 


Has  written  thousands  of  cards.     Bold,  dashy, 

beautiful.    One  Dozen,  25c. 

A.    H.    BURKE,    Dexter,    Iowa. 

Teacher   of    Penmanship,    Dexter   Normal 

School. 


ESTERBROOK'S    STEEL    PENS 

THE  MOST  POPULAR  IN   USE 


EACH  PEH  GBBEFDLLY  EXBIHINED  BND  flBSOLDTELT  GDHBHNTEED. 

Always  Ask  for  Esterbrook's  Pens.    All  Stationers  Have  Them. 

THE    ESTERBROOK     STEEL     PEN    MANUFACTURING    CO., 

26  John  Street,  New  York,  aitd  Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


Isaac  Pitman's  "Shorthand  Instructor 


^ 


(I 


THE   TEXT-BOOK   OF  THE  AGE." 


"The  new  Twentieth  Century  edition  of  Isaac  Pitman's  'Shorthand  Instructor'  will  make 
every  teacher  of  shorthand  tallc.  I  adopted  the  Isaac  Pitman  system  several  years  ago  after  a 
considerable  acqnalntance  with  a  nnmber  of  the  Pitmanic  presentations.  I  have  never  regretted 
the  step  — was  contented  from  the  iirst  —  now  I  am  happy.  This  new  Instructor  not  only  saves 
time  for  the  pupil,  but  it  does  away  with  all  dindgery  and  brings  happiness  into  the  school. 
The  introduction  of  the  word  signs  and  sentences  at  the  beginning;  the  elimination  of  un- 
necessary rules  and  exceptions  ;  and  the  logical  and  masterly  style  in  which  the  subject 
matter  is  presented,  places  it  far  in  the  lead  of  any  text-book  on  the  subject  I  have  ever  seen. 
I  am  confident  that  anyone  can  now  acijnlre  a  knowledge  of  the  art  in  one-third  less  time  than 
heretofore.  It  is  bound  to  be  the  popular  shorthand  text-book  of  the  age."— A'.  E.  MCLL,  [Late 
Mull  d-  Kimball  i  Mnll\<  Srhonl,  llriKidiray  dinl  liclh  Street,  Xeic  York  City. 

20th  CENTURY  EDITION,  276  pp..  Cloth  $1.50 
Exclusively  used  in  the  Higfh  Schools  of  New  York 

ISHBG  PiiniEN  &  SONS,  33  Union  Spare,  new  York  city. 
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NOW  READY!! 

Over  :;00  advance  orders  filled  during  the  jsast   10  days.     Enlarged, 
beautified,  and  price  reduced .     The  new  edition  contains  seventy  two 
'xty  plates  of  alphabets  and  about  fifty   plates  of  designs, 
;  half  more  than  the  old  edition.    The  following  are  a  few 
jortant  additions:     Eight  beautiful  Enster,  Christmas  and 
cards,  Faust's  famous  shaded  base  writint;   with   insiruc- 
n  text.  Old  English  and  Medieval  alphabets  with  graded 
copies  accompanied  by  two  pages  of  high-class  engrossing  in  which 
these  alphabets  are  used.     Space  does  not  allow  us  lo  enumerate  one- 
half  the  special  features  contained  in  the  new  edition.     A  circular 
giving  a  detailed  outline  of  the  work  and  one  of  the  beautiful  3-color 
plate  designs  will  be  sent   FREE  for  the  asking.    Price,  only  $1.00. 
Many  unsolicited  testimonials  received;  here  s  a  sample  :  "Faust's 
Compendium  received;  it  is  simply  elegant.    J.  B.  Gulp,  Columbi- 
ana. Ohio.  Nov.  11. '01." 
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Pen?  The  lar^e  output  during  the  past  year  has  demonstrated  very 
clearly  that  it  is  superior  in  every  way  to  any  other  automatic  pen 
now  on  the  market.  The  three  main  points  of  superiority  are  :  Elas- 
ticity of  material  used,  beauty  of  appearance  and  high  grade  corru- 
gated holders.  Why  buy  a  common  antiquated  style  when  you  can 
get  an  up-to-date  one  for  the  same  price?  We  guarantee  all  our  pens. 

This  demontrates,  in  a  nicaaure,  the  rpyrard  in 
■nty-flve  cents.    The  following-  te.stiinonial  is  a 

.Myograph  t"  hv  t 


THE  AUTO  PEN  &  INK  MFG.  CO.,  73  Rush  St.,  Chicago,  III.  % 
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Spcnccrian  lUrititid. 

Its      Evolution,      Characteristics       and 
Claims. 

READ     HEKOKE     THE     XATIOXAI.     PENMAN- 
SHIP    TEACHERS'      ASSOCIATION 
SAINT  LOriS,   MO.,  DEC.  31.  1901. 
BY  ROBERT  C.   SPENCER. 

*  LADIES  AND  GENTLE?IEN  : 

It  hap  been  truly  said  that  "  writing  is  the 
record  of  the  past,  the  servant  of  the  pres- 
ent, the  regulator  of  the  future,  the  Soul  of 
Conituerce."  No  other  art  has  exerted  so 
potent  and  beneficient  an  influence  upon 
human  progress.  The  estimation  in  which 
the  art  is  held  by  a  people  is  a  criterion  of 
their  intelligence. 

The  Parliament  of  England  appropriated 
50,000  pounds  to  encourage  the  improvement 
of  penmanship,  which  was  aided  by  the 
patronage  of  nobility.  Under  this  stimulus 
there  appeared  several  elaborate  and  ele- 
gant works  to  please  the  taste  of  the  cul- 
tured and  wealthy,  and  tlattered  the  titled 
to  whom  they  were  dedicated. 

Writing  was  cultivated  by  few  whose  skill 
was  held  iti  high  estimation  and  employed 
in  making  important  documents,  records 
and  books.  The  education  of  the  masses 
was  neglected,  and  they  were  unconsciusof 
their  powers.  The  forces  that  impelled 
them  onward  and  upward  becjime  manifest 
in  industrial,  political,  social  and  religious 
discontent,  awakenings,  revolutions  and 
changes, causingthe growth  and  expansion 
of  liberty  demanding  intelligence  and  edu- 
cation. 

The  Genius  and  Spisit  of  Anglo-Saxon 
civilization  and  aspirations  transplanted  to 
the  New  World  reared  higher  standards  of 
political,  religious,  industrious,  economic 
and  social  freedom  inspired  by  nobler  con- 
ceptions of  human  rights  and  destiny.  Out 
of  these  conditions  and  the  general  trend  of 
thought,  evolved  tlie  conviction  eloquently 
expressed  by  Wendell  Phillips  that  "Edu- 
cation is  the  only  interest  worthy  of  the 
deep  controlling  anxiety  of  the  thoughtful 
man." 

The  English  colonists  brought  their  lan- 
guage, ideas,  laws,  manners  and  customs 
that  dominated  and  moulded  our  institu- 
tions and  civilization. 

They  also  brought  the  writing  to  which 
they  were  accustomed  in  the  niotiier  coun- 
try. It  was  large,  round,  coarse  and  heavy, 
and  reduced  in  size,  became  copy-hand, 
both  of  which  were  legible,  strong  and  dig- 
nified.  For  more  tlian  two  hundred  years 
after  the  settlement  of  the  colonies,  these 
were  the  prevailing  styles  of  writing  in  this 
country. 


Angular  writing  composed  of  straight 
lines  and  sharp  angles  similar  in  character 
to  German  script,  was  somewhat  used. 
Lack  of  legibility  and  grace  due  to  the 
absence  of  curved  lines  are  serious  objec- 
tions to  angular  writing  for  practical  pur- 
poses. 

The  changing  conditions  and  tendencies 
of  the  people  were  preparing  the  way  for 
improvement  in.  the  style  of  writing  to 
something  easier,  more  rapid  and  graceful. 
This  was  apparent  in  the  hand  writing  of 
persons  obliged  to  write  much  and  rapidly 
and  was  especially  noticeaI>le  in  individuals 
of  fine  organizations. 


ROBERT  C.   SPENCER, 
The  "Grand  ( Hd  Man"  of  our  Profession. 

For  more  than  two  hundred  years  after  its 
settlement  our  country'  remained  mostly 
agricultural.  Manufacturers  were  confined 
to  the  household  and  neighborhood,  supply- 
ing the  few  and  simple  wants  of  the  people. 
Transporation  and  communication  were 
crude,  slow  and  expensive,  and  trade  and 
commerce  were  meager. 

The  introduction  of  steam  and  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  forces  and  materialsof  nature  by 
the  multiplication  of  inventions  and  the  di- 
vision and  improvement  of  labor  wrought 
marvelous  changes  in  the  countr3-  and  the 
people.  Factories  sprang  up,  trade  and 
commerce  and  transportation  developed 
and  business  enterprises  and  financial  insti- 
tutions were  organized,  grew  and  expanded. 
Production  and  exchanges  increased  sup- 
plying multiplying  wants  and  enhancing 
wealth,  comfort  and  enjoyments. 

These  changes  created  a  demand  for  bus- 


iness qualifications  In  which  writing  was 
essential.  At  this  period  there  appeared 
one  endowed  with  gifts  peculiarly  adapted 
to  give  expression  to  the  trend  toward  a 
more  practical,  fluent  and  beautiful  style  of 
writing. 

From  childhood  among  the  Catskill 
Mountains  from  whence  he  removed  in  boy- 
liood  to  the  wilds  of  Northern  Ohio  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Erie, in  Ashtabula  Countj'.he 
was  critically  observant  of  writing,  which 
he  practiced, -^and  improved  without  mas- 
ters. His  temperament  combined  poetic, 
artistic,  educational,  practical  and  philan- 
thropic elements  that  adapted  him  to  the 
work  that  he  achieved,  as  originator,  author 
and  teacher  of  Semi-angular  Spencerian 
Penmanship  that  James  A.  Garfield  in  an 
educational  address  pronounced  "The  pride 
of  our  country  and  the  model  of  our 
schools."  More  than  any  other  it 
will  probably  continue  to  be  the  hand  want- 
ing of  America.  By  its  legibility,  fluency, 
lieauty,  variety,  and  adaptation  to  practical 
needs,  individual  tastes  and  cliaracteristics 
it  meets  tlie  requirements  of  business,  edu- 
cation ^nd  art. 

In  the  absence  of  other  material,  Piatt  R. 
Spencer,  when  a  i^oy  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  practiced  writing  on  the 
smooth  sandy  beach,  on  the  snow,  on  the 
bark  of  trees,  the  fly  leaves  of  his  (nother's 
bible,  and  by  permission,  on  the  leather  in 
the  cobler  shop  of  a  kind  old  (Juaker. 

Toward  the  close  of  his  life,  Mr.  Spencer 
gave  expression  in  the  folhiwing  lines  to  his 
impressions  and  sentiments  regarding 

THE  EVOLUTION  al-  SPENCERIAN  WRITING. 

Evolved  mid  nature's  tinpruned  scenes. 
On  Erie's  wild  and  woody  shore, 

The  rolling  wave,  the  dancing  stream, 
The  wild  rose  haunts— in  days  of  yore. 

The  opal  quart/.,  and  Ammonite, 
Gleaming  beneath  the  wavelet's  flow. 

Each  gave  its  lesson— how  to  write- 
in  ihe  loved  years  of  long  ago. 

I  seized  the  forms  1  loved  so  well  — 
Compounded  them  as  meaning  signs 

And  to  the  music  of  the  swell. 
Blent  them  with  undulating  vines. 

Then  be  they  movements  bold  and  true. 

Friend  of  the  laboring  mind  ; 
Light  shade  and  form  entrance  the  view 

And  glow  through  every  line. 

SPENCERIAN  CHARACTERISTICS. 

The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
Spencerian  style  are  found  in  the  hand- 
writing of  most  business  penman  ;  in  the 
writing  generally  taught  and  disseminated 

(Continued  on  Pu^e  ^i4.) 
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ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Instructions,  Plate  CwentyHive 

Make  202  with  reversed  oval  motion  and  keep  ovals  on  proper  slant.  In  making  /  see  that  the  upward  stroke  is  not  curved  too 
much,  otherwise  the  letter  would  be  too  wide.  Use  the  hook  finish  and  practice  with  care.  Count  l-2-;i.  Keep  fingers  quiet  and 
make  entirely  with  the  arm  motion.  The  combination  of  letters  in  204  will  be  found  excellent  practice.  Combine  three  in  each 
group.  The  combination  of  letters  in  205  will  be  a  little  difficult  at  first  on  account  of  the  rapid  change  from  one  letter  to  another. 
This  also  gives  a  review  of  letters  recently  taken  up  that  contain  the  hook  finish.  Copy  20*i  shows  the  practical  use  of  the  hook 
finish.  Keep  small  letters  uniform  in  height  and  in  spacing.  I  usually  do  not  advise  running  separate  words  together,  but  in  copy 
207  the  small  letters  following  the  capital  join  so  naturally  that  I  have  given  this  as  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Copj'  209  should  be 
studied  as  to  form  and  arrangement.  A  page  of  this  copy  makes  a  nice  appearance.  Endeavor  to  secure  smooth  lines  and  keep  the 
page  neat  from  beginning  to  end. 
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Tnstructions.   Plate    Civenty^six 


The  capital  /  is  a  difficult  letter  to  make  well.  The  top  oval  should  till  three  small  spaces  or  about  three-fourths  distance 
between  the  two  blue  lines.  Notice  tliat  the  down  stroke  is  practically  straight.  Also  notice  that  all  the  lines  cross  at  base  1 
and  at  the  same  place.  Count  1-2-3.  The  little  retracing  movement,  made  quite  narrow,  will  be  found  a  help  in  starting  the  cor- 
rect movement.  Next,  try  the  combination  of  capital  and  small  letters  as  found  in  212.  The  words  in  copy  213  are  practical  and 
valuable  and  should  be  practiced  faithfully.  Try  your  best  to  master  combinations  in  214.  Write  several  pages  of  the  sentence 
copies  as  given  in  215  and  216.  Do  not  be  contented  with  merely  passable  work,  but  put  forth  every  effort  possible  to  surpass  your- 
self in  each  succeeding  copy.  The  difiBcult  copies  at  first  may  seem  hard  to  get  right,  but  this  kind  of  patient,  conscientious  prac 
tice  will  cause  the  different  copies  to  grow  easy  if  you  will  but  persevere. 


Instructions.  Plate  Cwenty^seven 

The  retracing  exercise  in  217  will  give  you  practice  in  making  first  part  of  H  and  also  the  the  first  part  of  a  number  other  letters, 
lesides  giving  practice  in  making  the  hook,  as  this  is  made  without  lifting  the  pen  after  starting.  The  finishing  part  of  H  is  diflfi- 
ult  for  most  students  on  account  of  the  little  turn  at  top.  see  218.  Next  make  the  H  and  then  the  combination  of  capitals  in. 220. 
feep  about  the  same  number  of  words  to  the  line  as  shown  in  the  remainder  of  the  copies  and  practice  in  the  same  painstaking 
iiaiiner  as  before  advised. 
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Instructions.  Plate  Cwentv=eiabt 

If  tlie  work  in  IMate  Twenty  seven  was  done  in  ii  llioronuli  u;iy.  I 
•Hrst  part  of  the  A"  :is  well  as  that  of  the  H  is  not  made  qnite  as  high 
It  is  a  sood  plan  to  practice  this  separately  that  a  clear  iniilerstanding 
curves  and  a  small  loop  about  one-half  height  of  letter.  Keep  both  p: 
may  be  properly  lialanced.  Study  each  new  form  as  presented  and  se 
haps  you  have  heretofore  overlooked. 


t  little  ilitticnity  need  be  upprehendeil  in  these  copies 
last  part.     Notice  the  tinishinji  stroke  in  K  as  shown  in  ^ 
lay  be  had  of    its  formation.    In  this  we  have  all  conipou 
ts  of   the  Hnishing  stroke  about  equal  length  that  the  let  i 
how  many  of    these  little  points  yon  can  now  tind  that  e| 


Instructions.  Plate  Cwenty^nine 

The  beginning  part  of  capital  f  is  the  sa.ne  as  in  capitals  //  and  AT.  Study  2:h. 
of  the  stem  part.  Make  this  very  full  and  the  finishing  part  narrow.  If  yon  are  not  ' 
Hnishing  part  may  be  brought  down  about  one-half  height  of  letter  and  sotnetrt 
the  dot.  Notice  how  naturally  this  letter  gradually  develops  into  sn.all  p.  as  shown 
seems  especially  difficult,  work  away  on    that    letter  until    you  can  notice  a  decided 


he  main  bulk  of  this  letter  comes  on  the  9 
■y  careful  you  will  get  just  the  opposite. 
s    it    can    be    finished    to  advantage  by  t: 
Si.    If  this,  or  any  other  letter  in  this  leisj 
provement.    If    vou    find    the    lines  weak 


ill  on  lively  movement    exercises  until    the  freed,>m  of    motion  is  re-established.    Just  beca 
everv  plate  is  no  excuse    for    neglecting  movement  practice.    The    first   few    lessons    should 
kept  constantly  at  your  sTde°during  the  practice  hour  and  you  should  frequently  review   the  fundamental  movement  exercises. 


time,  go  b 
the  movements  are  not    all 
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SPENCEKIAN  COLLEGE. 
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CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


number  Six 


The  small  letter  1  should  be  three  times  the  width  of  the  small  or  one  space  letters,  and  the  lines  should  cross  one  space 
bove  the  base  line.  It  would  probably  not  be  necessary  to  make  the  loop  quite  three  spaces  in  height  if  j'ou  are  sure  to  make 
It  not  less  than  two  and  a  half  spaces.  However,  it  will  always  be  necessary  to  make  the  1  much  longer  than  any  short  letter, 
o  as  to  keep  it  in  proper  place.  The  1  always  gives  plenty  of  trouble  when  it  is  made  too  short,  for  one  cannot  tell  it  from  the 
The  b  differs  from  the  /  only  in  the  finishing  part,  which  is  made  exactly  the  same  as  the  finishing  of  the  \v  or  i-,  and  it 
?111  only  be  necessary  tor  us  to  say,  that  the  finishing  part  should  never  l>e  made  more  than  one-half  space  in  width,  and  always 
inish  w-ith  a  short  right  curve.  In  making  the  //,  we  add  the  same  part  that  is  used  in  finishing  tu  and  /),  and  you  should 
Iways  make  a  short  turn  at  the  top  of  this  finishing  part,  and  the  last  downward  stroke  should  run  parallel  to  the  first  down, 
yard  stroke  and  should  be  a  straight  line.  The  A-  diflfers  from  the  }i  only  in  making  the  last  downward  strokes,  which  consists  first 
i  a  very  short  right  curve  made  so  as  to  form  a  very  small  oval,  to  which  we  join  a  straight  line,  which  should  in  all  cases 
ouch  the  base  line  before  yoi:  turn  up.  It  takes  more  care  to  make  a  neat  fc  than  any  other  loop  letter,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
he  finishing  part  of  this  letter  is   more  difficult   to  make. 


The  small  j  is  a  reversed  fourth  principle  which  means  that  it  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  small  1  up  side  down.  The 
beginning  stroke  of  this  letter  should  lie  only  one  space  in  height  from  the  base  line  to  which  we  join  the  loop.  In  making 
the  .T-  always  make  a  short  turn  at  the  top,  and  on  the  base  line  of  the  beginning  part.  The  s  must  always  be  closed  at  the  top. 
The  beginning  part  of  the  small  z  is  the  same  as  the  beginning  part  of  the  n.  and  therefore  must  have  a  short  turn  at  the  top,  and 
!the  downward  stroke  must  lie  straight  to  the  base  line  where  you  join  the  loop.  The  small  f  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  loop  letters 
Iwe  have.  The  downward  stroke  seems  to  be  rather  difficult  to  make  owing  to  its  length,  which  covers  all  the  spaces  used  in  the 
'standard  System  of  writing,  three  spaces  above  and  two  below  the  base  line.  The  loops  of  the  /  should  both  be  as  nfearly  the 
3anie  length  and  width  as  you  can  possibly  make  them.  By  this  we  mean  the  loops  proper.  The  upper  loop  crosses  one  space 
above  the  base  line,  the  lower  should  close  on  the  base  line.    This,  you  notice,  will  leave  one  space  between. 
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In  plate  12  we  have  a  word  begiiininjf  with  each  short  letter  in  the  proper  order,  therefore  in  practicing  on  these  words  yon  will 
cover  all  the  one  space  letters.  Having  gone  over  the  letters  one  by  one  carefully,  it  will  only  be  necessary  now  to  call  your 
attention  more  especially  to  the  matter  of  spacing.  A  very  serious  mistake  is  frequently  made  by  amateur  writers  who  have  a  very 
good  movement  and  good  form  of  letter,  by  not  spacing  quite  enough.  Still  one  should  not  space  too  much.  In  writing  words  the 
letters  should  be  spaced  uniformly,  and  just  far  enough  apart  to  bring  eacli  letter  out  distinctly.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  more 
serious  mistake  can  be  made  in  writing  than  to  make  u's,  n's  and  ill's  so  nearly  alike  that  one  must  guess  at  them.  There  is 
just  as  much  difference  between  the  n  and  a  as  there  is  between  the  12  and  any  other  letter,  therefore  they  should  by  no 
means  be  made  alike.  However,  one  needs  to  be  just  a  little  careless  to  make  this  mistake.  You  will  notice  that  in  making 
III  and  n,  the  finishing  part  of  h  and  the  beginning  of  the  .1-  should  all  have  a  neat  turn  at  the  top,  while  each  part  of  the  n 
the  first  two  of  the  ir,  and  the  /  should  always  be  sharp  at  the  top.  With  a  little  care  you  can  easily  overcome  these  difficul- 
ties  and   yon    will   improve   your  writing   very   mucli   from    the   beginning. 
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We  Iiave  for  practice  this  tiiotitli  the  thirteen  i 
size.  Of  course  the  tn  is  much  wider  tliaii  the  c  or 
be  about  the  same  in  size.  He  particularly  careful 
high    and   the  loops  small,  there  will  be  little  ditiHci 


[liinnin  letters.  All  shoxild  be  tlie  same  in  height,  and  apparently  the  same  in 
but  if  the  turns  are  rounding  and  all  the  angles  sharp,  they  will  all  appear  to 
th  the  Hnish  of  w  and  v  so  that  it  does  not  resemble  e.  By  keeping  the  tliiish 
y  in  distinguishing  these  letters  from  the  rest. 


The  first  style  r  begins  the  same  as  ii  and  finishes  the  same  as  r.  Retrace  carefully  the  down  stroke  in  going  upward.  The 
second  style  r  is  one  that  has  been  used,  and  is  still  being  used,  by  perhaps  the  majority  of  people,  but  the  first  style  given  is  one  that 
a  great  many  prefer.  One  style  is  about  as  good  as  another,  if  it  is  well  made.  Curve  the  down  stroke  well,  (considerably)  in  s,  and 
close  it  at  the  bottom.  Make  the  e,  c.  and  o  with  strong  curves.  Close  the  o  at  the  top,  and  do  not  let  the  finish  drop  toward  the 
base  line  or  it  may  be  mistaken  for  a.  Close  the  a  at  the  top  and  always  drop  straight  to  the  base  line  with  the  second  part.  Never 
loop  your  i's  and  be  careful  where  you  place  the  dot.    Always  loop  your  e's  and  your  work  will  be  at  least  legible. 

All  of  this  work  should  be  done  with  a  large  proportion  of  arm  movement.  You  should  use  enough  arm  movement  to  make  the 
work  easy,  and  only  enough  of  the  finger  movement  to  make  it  exact.  Arm  movement  is  difficult  to  manage,  but  when  once  inasr  \ 
tered  it  is  easy  to  propel.    Therefore   you  will  do  well  to  cultivate  a  free,  easy,  graceful,  rolling  movement  in  all  of  this  work. 
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Ct^e  national  Commercial  tEeact^ers'  5<?^2r<^tion 


The  St.  Louis  National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation  is  now  a  matter  of  history. 
It  was  a  complete  success.  The  president,  Geo.  P.  Lord,  the  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  Carl  C.  Marshall,  and  the  other  officials  are  to  he  congratulated  for  arranging 
and  carrying  on  so  successfully  the  most  enjoyable  and  protitable  meeting  thus  far  held. 

The  plan  of  having  department  meetings  in  the  forenoon  only,  federation  meetings  in 
afternoon,  and  special  meetings  in  the  evening,  is  most  practicable  and  commendable 
indeed,  and  will  doubtless  be  adhered  to  hereafter.  Friction  and  conHiction  of  interests 
are  thereby  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

In  order  that  the  whole  profession  may,  to  a  large  measure,  enjoy  the  pleasures  and 
benefits  of  the  meeting,  the  Penman-Artist  and  Business  Educator  has  endeavored  to 
put  forth  the  most  complete  and  attractive  report  ever  published,  having  devoted  the 
previous  and  present  issues  to  that  end.  We  bid  you  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  contents, 
and  hereby  extend  to  the  many  who  have  helped  to  make  it  a  success,  our  hearty  thanks, 
acknowledging  at  the  same  time  the  receipt  of  many  compliments  upon  the  timeliness  of 
our  January  number.     Again  we  bid  you  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  following  report. 


Our  St.  Couis  Hep«rts 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  U.  W.  Springer, 
of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  for  the  excellent  re- 
port of  the  general  meetings  of  the  Federa- 
tion, which  we  are  publishing  this  month  ; 
to  Mr.  D.  D.  Mueller,  of  Cincinnati,  whose 
succinct  and  comprehensive  report  of  the 
Shorthand  Teachers'  Association,  would  be 
hard  to  surpass  ;  to  Mr.  R.  B.  Seymour,  of 
Springfield,  111.,  for  important  data,  from 
which  we  prepared  the  report  of  the  Busi- 
ness Teachers'  Association,  and  to  Mr.  .1.  R. 
Anderson  for  the  Private  School  Managers' 
Association. 


Cbe  new  President 

Everybody    unites    in    praising    the    able 
administration  of  President  Lord,  and  ev- 


eryone who  knows  that  Mr.  J.  A.  Lyons, 
President-elect,  was  the  hard  working  chair- 
man of  the  first  Executive  Committee  to 
put  representatives  of  public  schools  and 
universities  on  the  program,  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  the  Federation  has  honored  itself 
in  its  choice  of  a  president. 


Cbe  next  meetina  Place 

Milwaukee  is  a  little  too  far  north,  and 
St.  Louis  is  too  far  south,  to  make  an  ideal 
meeting  place,  but  the  rare  hospitality  of 
Robert  Spencer,  the  dean  of  the  profession, 
would  justify  the  entire  army  of  commer- 
cial teachers  in  going  even  to  Winnipeg  to 
attend  a  convention.  Let  every  commercial 
teacher  plan  to  be  in  Milwaukee  next  holi- 
day week. 


?IK.   HARRY    1).  HAWS, 

Police  Coumiissioner  of  St.  Louis,  who 
welcomed  the  Feileratinii. 

Cbc  national  Commercial  Ceach= 
crs'  Federation 

Proceedings  Keportcd  bv  D.  Ul.  Springer, 

Director  eom'l  Oept.  Kigl)  School, 

nnn  Brbor,  micb. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation 
was  opened  in  the  banquet  hall  of  St. 
Nicholas  Hotel,  Thursday  evening,  Decem- 
ber 2(i.  Over  three  hundred  teachers  and 
friends  were  present,  making  it  the  largest 
opening  meeting  ever  held  in  the  history  of 
the  Association.  J.  A.  I^yons,  of  Chicago, 
acted  as  temporary  chairman.  A  very 
pleasing  piano  solo  was  rendered  by  Miss 
Natalie  Scott  Northry.  Owing  to  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  the  Mayor,  Harry 
I).     Haws,     police   commissioner,    formally 
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welcomed  the  teachers  to  St.  Louis.  He 
spoke  of  the  city  as  heing  the  center  of  the 
West  and  incidentally  boomed  the  Fair 
which  is  to  beheld  in  l'.)0;-i.  He  paid  an 
especial  compliment  to  business  educators, 
expressing  the  sentiment  that  they  had 
done  wonders  in  helping  the  world  onward. 
The  response  was  made  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Van 
Sant,  of  Omaha,  instead  of  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Miller,  of  New  York,  who  had  been  adver- 
tised to  speak.  The  train  bearing  the 
Eastern  party  was  late  in  arriving  at  St. 
I^ouis,  and  eonseiiuently  Mr.  Miller  and 
Mr.  Healey  were  not  present  to  take  the 
parts  assigned  to  them.  President  Geo.  P. 
Lord,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  delivered  his  ad- 
dress. He  congratulated  the  members  upon 
the  great  interest  now  manifested  in  com- 
mercial education.  He  said  that  personal 
views  as  to  the  means  of  developing  prac- 
tical and  successful  men  and  women  might 
differ  widely,  but  that  the  object  of  the 
Convention  and  the  ho|ie  of  the  cause  lay  in 
a  free  discussion  of  those  differences.  He 
emphasized  the  fact  that  the  Federation  is 
not  dominated  by  any  particular  method  or 
branch  of  instruction;  that  personalities 
have  no  place  in  the  discussions. 

He  paid  a  tribute  to  the  work  of  the 
jiioneers  among  commercial  schools  and 
acknowledged  his  indebtedness  to  the  excel- 
lent work  of  the  various  committees,  empha- 
sizing in  particular  the  special  opjiortunities 
afforded  at  this  convention  for  social  inter- 
-course.  He  spoke  at  some  length  regard- 
ing the  remarkable  development  of  com- 
mercial education  among  high  schools,  and 
said  that  there  should  be  no  differences  nor 
division  of  interest  among  the  various 
members.     He  continued  : 

"  The  public  coriiniercial  tcaclier  will  find 
as  much  of  practical  interest  in  the  suljjects 
under  discussion  in  the  National  Business 
Teachers'  and  the  National  Shorthand 
Teachers'  Associations  as  do  the  teachers  in 
our  private  schools.  The  teaclier  dealing 
witli  pupils  who  have  paid  their  own  tuition 
and  the  teacher  dealing  with  pupils  whose 
tuition  is  paid  by  the  pul:)lic  tax  levy  are 
really  confronted  by  the  same  questions, 
which  must  be  settled  in  practically  the 
same  way." 

In  all  of  which  we  may  be  permitted  to 
say  that  the  distinguished  president  showed 
marked  unfamiliarity  with  tlie  conditions 
under  which  public  school  commercial 
teachers  work. 

President  Lord  spoke  of  state  supervis- 
ion of  private  commercial  schools  as  a  ques- 
tion tliat  would  soon  be  laid  away  as  a 
"  dead  issue."  He  suggested  that  the  Fed- 
eration send  a  resolution  to  Congress  pro- 
testing against  the  ruling  of  the  attorney- 
general  against  the  avlinission  of  school 
papers  as  second-class  mail  matter.  He 
made  the  excellent  point  that  the  decision 
implied  that  business  schools  are  not  educa- 
tional  institutions.     President  Lord   favors 


the  combined  business  and  shorthand  course, 
being  opposed  to  extreme  favoritism  for 
either  course  by  itself.  He  urged  teachers 
to  cultivate  the  ways  of  those  successful 
business  men  who  live  just  and  upright 
lives,  not  because  people  expect  it  of  them, 
but  because  it  is  the  only  satisfying  life  to 
live.  He  made  conspicuous  the  necessity 
of  having  teachers  take  interest  in  public 
affairs  and  requiring  them  lo  come  into 
touch  with  the  business  men  of  their  com- 
munities. The  address  was  a  business-like 
presentation  of  subjects  worthy  of  consider- 
ation. The  vigorous  president,  who  de- 
lights in  puncturing  tires,  avoided  the  usual 
buncoudje  until  he  got  to  the  closing  para- 
graph, and  then  he  permitted  himself  just 
one  jubilant  whoop,  in  which  he  said,  "  Let 
the  convention'of  1901  at  St.  Louis  go  down 
into  history  as  the  greatest  gathering  of  the 
educational  workers  \  et  held."  Shades  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  I  But  then  it  would  not  do  to 
be  too  iconoclastic.  Some  of  the  old  idols 
must  be  kept  unbroken.  Some  day,  possibly, 
there  may  be  a  session  of  the  Federation 
without  any  "  blowing." 

Following  President  Lord's  address,  the 
evening  was  spent  socially,  everybody 
having  a  thoroughly  good  time. 

FRIDAY,    DECEMBER  27 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Federation, 
which  was  to  have  been  opened  at  two 
o'clock  was  called  to  order  fifteen  minutes 
later,  by  the  president,  who  announced 
that,  if  he  were  forgiven  this  time,  he 
would  never  let  it  happen  again,  and  that 
hereafter  two  o'clock  would  find  the  meet- 
ing under  way,  if  he  and  the  chairs  were 
the  only  occupants  of  the  room.  (t.  VV. 
Brown,  of  .Jacksonville,  wanted  a  longer 
time  in  which  to  eat  his  mid-day  lunch,  and 
moved  that  the  opening  be  delayed  until 
half  past  two.  Fifteen  minutes  was  spent 
in  discussing  this  iiuportant  (juestion,  after 
which  it  was  relegated  to  the  table.  The 
president  announced  as  a  committee  to  meet 
Ex-comptroller  Dawes,  upon  his  arrival, 
D.  W.  Springer,  of  Michigan,  W.  H. 
McAuley,  of  Iowa,  J.  K.  Gregg,  of  Illinois, 
J.  R.  Anderson,  of  Missouri,  and  H.  tj. 
Healey,  of  New  York. 

The  first  paper  of  the  afternoon  was  read 
by  T.  W.  Bookmyer,  on  the  "  Advantages 
of  State  Organization."  He  prefaced  his 
paper  with  a  history  of  the  organization  in 
his  own  state,  Ohio,  which  had  been  in  ex- 
istence since  'US.  He  named  as  advantages, 
the  ac(|uaintances  which  would  be  formed 
with  professional  neighbors,  the  chance  for 
interchange  of  ideas  as  to  local  conditions 
and  the  fact  that  a  better  standard  might  be 
secured  as  a  result  of  such  conferences. 

He  outlined  two  theories  which  he  con- 
sidered plausible  : 


Each  state  should  effect  an  organization 
along  lines  which  should  be  indicated  l;)y 
the  local  needs.  These  organizations 
should  contain  the  usual  officers  and  a  rep- 
resentative elected  to  the  Federation  and  to 
the  several  sections.  These  representatives 
should  constitute  an  advisory  board  for  the 
Federation,  their  special  duties  being  to  aid 
the  executive  committee  in  compiling  the 
program,  suggesting  proper  persons  to  ap- 
pear thereon,  and  obtaining  a  full  attend- 
ance from  their  several  states  to  all  meet- 
ings of  the  Federation.  The  second  sug- 
gestion was,  that  a  board  of  examiners 
should  be  appointed  in  each  state  organi- 
zation whose  Imsiness  it  should  be  to  pre- 
pare a  uniform  set  of  examination  (lues- 
tions,  which  should  he  given  to  the  students 
of  the  sclinuls  cmnpiishig  such  organization 
and  to  Ihosf  wlici  succossfolly  pass  such 
e.xaminations,  iliplomiis  of  the  state  organi- 
zation shr>uld  be  issued.  These  examiners 
should  be  properly  distributed  throughout 
the  state,  according  to  location  of  the 
schools,  so  that  a  minimum  of  expense 
would  be  entailed,  which  expense  sliould 
be  assessed  to  tlu-  sclionlsor  thecandidates. 
The  organization  should  provide  that  some 
students  be  furnishetl  for  such  exami- 
nations each  \-ear  atid  that  at  least  a 
certain  percentage  of  such  candidates 
should  be  able  to  pass  the  examination,  or 
the  school  which  they  represented  should 
be  dropped." 

The  paper  provoked  considerable  discus- 
sion wliich  was  with  difficulty  closed  by  the 
president  when  the  time  arrived  for  the 
next  paper.  Both  sides  of  the  question 
were  discussed,  the  majority  seeming  to 
indicate  that  the  sentiment  of  those  present 
would  favor  a  state  organization  for  ytutual 
benefit,  but  that  a  goodly  nuuiber  were 
opposed  to  the  examination  scheme. 
Spencer,  of  Milwaukee.  Bartlett,  of  Cincin- 
nati, Brown,  of  Illinois,  Hussey,  of  Shen- 
andoah, Iowa,  Smith,  of  Kansas  City, 
Parish,  of  Grand  Rapids,  all  said  many 
good  anrl  pointed  things  on  the  subject.  As 
usual.  Brown  was  the  center  of  attraction. 

"  What,"  asked  he,  "do  the  hog  and  hom- 
iny farmers,  who  support  my  school,  care 
where  the  examination  questions  are 
framed  ?  If  I  havesucceeded  in  successfully 
humbugging  them  year  after  year,  and  yet 
thev  continue  to  come  in  larger  numbers 
than  heretofore,  whose  business  is  it  but 
theirs  and  mine?  Do  you  suppose  I  am 
going  over  into  Ohio—"  but  before  he  could 
complete  the  question,  Bookmeyer  had 
interjected,  "You  are  likely  to,"  whereupon 
the  audience  smiled.  Brown  got  rattled, 
and  the  thread  of  the  argument  was  lost. 
A  little  later  he  remarked  that  "discussions 
like  these  were  good  for  those  who  needed 
an  exhilerating  influence  on  their  vocal 
chords,"  whereat  someone  replied  that  he 
had  already  talked  longer  than  anyone 
else.  "Our  business  is  just  as  legitimate 
as  that  of  any  farmer,  peanut  peddler  or 
hotel  man,  and  if  we  choose  to  run  it  into 
the  ground,  we  should  be  allowed  to  do  so 
without  let  or  hindrance.  To  hear  some 
men  talk,  you  would  think  we  were  the 
veriest  rapscalions  in  the  country,  and  very 
often  the  man  who  needs  to  be  reformed 
the  most  is  the  man  who  proposes  the 
reform  measures." 

Whereat  all  eyes  were  directed  on  Book- 
meyer. At  the  conclusion  of  Brown's  re- 
marks, Hussey,  of    Iowa,  quoted    the  famil- 
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iar  sentiment,  "How  beautiful  it  is  for 
brethren  and  sisters  to  dwell  together  in 
peace." 

Siuitli,  of  Kansas  City,  told  his  exper- 
ience at  the  meeting  of  the  Kansas  Teachers' 
Association,  and  complimented  the  charac- 
ter of  the  i)a|iers  there  i)resented  and  the 
discussions  which  followed  them.  Parish, 
of  Grand  Rapids,  favored  state  organiza- 
tions on  a  conservative  basis,  entirely  inde- 
]>endent  of  the  Federation,  and  declared 
himself  as  unalterably  opposed  to  any  form 
of  examination  in  which  the  local  school 
prt)prietor  was  not  a  jirominent  feature. 
In  closing  the  discussion,  Bookmeyer  re- 
marked that  Brown's  practice  supported 
his  contention.  Illinois  already  possessed 
a  large  and  constantly  growing  state  organi- 
zation of  which  G.  W.  Brown  was  the  pres- 
ident and  sole  proprietor,  and  that  when- 
ever any  school  in  the  state  did  not  come  up 
to  the  standard  which  he  had  set,  he  most 
effectively  convinced  the  proprietor  of  the 
error  of  his  ways  by  going  out  and  buying 
the  school.  He  further  referred  to  the 
organization  of  "  The  Cabbage  Growers,'' 
not  for  the  purpose  of  raising  better  cab- 
bages, but  for  tlie  i)Urpose  of  controlling 
the  markets.  Organizations  of  commercial 
teachers  might  not  necessarily  imjirove  the 
output  of  the  co[iitiiercial  schools  but  they 
would  have  a  tendency  in  the  long  run  to 
control  the  market  by  weeding  out  the 
undesirable  ele.iient.  Enos  Spencer,  of 
Louisville,  moved  that  it  was  the  sense  of 
this  body  that  State  organizations  should  he 
forjned  along  the  lines  which  local  cimdi- 
tions  might  indii'ate  desirable,  b  t  before 
the  (juestion  was  put  to  a  vote,  .Marsliall,  of 
Iowa,  made  a  neat  interference,  and  moved 
to  refer  the  whole  subject  to  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions,  which  moti<m  prevailed  and 
quiet  was  restored. 

Willard  .1.  Wheeler  of  Alabama  was  not 
present  and  bis  paper  had  not  been  for- 
warded. l>octor  ().  S.  Marden  of  New 
York  City  was  unavoidably  detained,  and 
his  paper  "  A  Curner  Stone  of  Business 
Success"  was  read  by  Mr.  Marshall,  Chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee.  It  was  a 
strong  plea  for  character  training  in  all  of 
our  schools.  It  will  be  ]uiblished  in  a  sub- 
sequent number  of  this  |iaper. 

Following  this,  I).  W.  Springer  called 
attention  to  the  f.ict  thai  in  several  of  the 
universities,  higher  commercial  courses  had 
been  inaugurated,  and  stated  that  the  com- 
mittee having  this  work  in  charge  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  were  contemplating 
the  inauguration  of  several  courses  in  con- 
nection with  summer  school  work  which 
would  be  of  especial  interest  to  teachers  in 
commercial  schools,  either  public  or  private. 

The  determination  of  just  what  courses 
shall  be  offered,  will  be  made  with  a  view 
of  meeting  the  demands  of  the  teachers. 


T!.  C.  Spencer,  of  Milwaukee,  endorsed 
the  work  which  had  been  inaugurated  by 
the  universities,  and  otfered  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  adopted  :  "I  move 
that  Mr.  Springer  be  authorized  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers'  Federation  to  c<'nvey  to  the 
authorities  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
tlie  cordial  approval  of  this  Association  in 
its  C(mtemplated  work,  through  a  summer 
school,  or  otherwise,  affording  persons  am- 
bitious of  becoming  teachers  of  commercial 
branches,  the  opportunity  to  better  prepare 
themselves  for  this  work." 

Bert  Ball,  of  St.  Louis,  talked  upon  adver- 
tising, and  indicated  his  views  as  to  how  it 
might  be  taught  in  business  colleges.  The 
meeting  then  adjourned. 

FRIDAY  EVENING. 

The  lirst  open  session  of  the  Commercial 
Teachers'  Federation  was  held  at  the  Odeon 
Theatre  Friday  evening,  with  an  audience 
of  about  800,  including  the  members  of  the 
Federation  and  prominent  representatives 
of  the  business  interests  of  St.  Louis. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  a  violin 
solo  by  Mr.  Sidney  Schiele,  after  wliich 
Miss  Bertha  Winslow  Fitch,  rendered  a 
vocal  solo.  Prof.  Edward  P.  Perry  gave  a 
recitation  in  a  very  acceptable  manner. 
Tliese  numbers  were  so  much  appreciated 
by  the  audience  that  each  was  oliliged  to 
respond  to  an  encore.  Before  introducing 
the  speaker  of  the  ei'ening,  Ex-Comptroller 
of  the  (Uirrency,  Chas.  (t.  Dawes,  the  i)res- 
ident  of  the  Federation  made  a  short  state- 
ment as  to  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Fed- 
eration, outlining  in  general  that  fiU'  which 
business  education  stands. 

Mr.  Dawes  spoke  on  "  Banks  of  the 
bnited  States  and  their  Functions  in  the 
Communitv."     He  noted  as  the  more  com- 
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mon  functions,  with  which  all  are  familiar, 
the  acting  as  trustee  for  those  who  have 
money  to  loan,  and  the  addition  to  the  pur- 
chasing power  to  the  country,  which  they 
are  able  to  make,  by  reason  of  the  check 
and  draft  system,  by  which  they  are  carried 
on.  The  major  portion  of  his  address  was 
devoted  to  "  asset  currency."  The  speaker 
believes  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  no 
need  for  such  currency.  We  have  the  best 
banking  system  in  the  world,  there  being 
1-),000  banks  in  the  United  States,  with 
total  assets  of  $12,000,000,000,  or  within 
12J'*i,  of  the  combined  assets  of  the  banks  of 
continental  Europe  and  the  United  King- 
dom. During  the  last  ten  years  our  assets 
have  increased  120%,  while  across  the 
water,  the  combined  increase  has  been  but 
31%'.  Those  who  first  urged  the  need  of 
"  asset  currency."  did  so  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  necessary  to  provide  against  the 
retirement  of  the  greenbacks,  but,  since  the 
law  of  1900,  the  credit  of  the  greenbacks  has 
been  s6  protected ,  that  they  are  no  longer  a 
menace  to  our  currency  system.  What  we 
need  is  rather  an  emergency  currency, 
which  would  be  of  value  to  us  at  times 
when  there  is  a  stringency  in  the  money 
market.  "Asset  currency"  would  only 
increase  the  amount  of  danger  at  times  of 
panic,  whereas  it  is  the  opposite  effect  which 
is  desired.  Our  present  system  is  suffic- 
iently elastic  under  ordinary  business  condi- 
tions as  is  evidenced  by  the  figures  of  the 
New  York  Clearing  House  alone,  which,  for 
1897,  were  about  thirtv-one  and  one-third 
billion  dollars,  in  IS99,  sixty  and  one-third 
billion  dollars,  and,  in  1900,  nearly  fifty-two 
billions.  Exce)it  when  business  conditions 
are  greatly  disturbed  by  reason  of  loss  of 
confidence,  the  check,  draft  and  bills  of 
exchange  system,  will  entirely  relieve  any 
temporary  embarrassment.  Confidence  in 
the  stability  and  safety  of  the  medium  of 
exchange  is  tlie  foundation  stone  of  our 
prosperity.  By  any  of  the  proposed  sys- 
tems of  "  asset  currency,"  which  have  been 
presented  up  to  this  time,  not  a  sufficient 
guarantee  fund  will  be  secured  to  make  the 
plan  both  feasible  and  sound. 

SATURDAY,    DEt'EMBKE,  28, 

The  fourth  session  of  the  general  body 
was  held  Saturday  afternoon,  and  was  an 
unusually  interesting  one.  "  Woman's 
Sphere  in  the  Business  World  "  was  review- 
ed by  R.  L.  Brubeck,  of  New  London,  Conn. 
He  said  : 

"  Woman  has  dominated  every  age,  from 
the  time  of  Seniiraniis  and  Cleopatra-Maria 
to  Maria  Teresa  and  Victoria ;  that  in  politics, 
poetrv,  charity,  and  war,  she  has  l^een  prom- 
inent'tlirou^li  the  centuries;  but  tliat  in 
self-support,  she  was  dependent  luitil  the 
nineteenth  century  gave  her  an  opportunity 
to  become  a  livage-earner.  Tlie  first  half  of 
tlie  century  offered  heronly  teaching,  litera- 
ture, and  housework,  but  the  latter  half  lias 
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seen  her  successful  struggle  to  enter  the 
professions,  the  trades,  and  business.  Her 
ability,  steadfastness,  and  intelligence  are 
recognized.  Her  further  advancement  will 
depend  much  on  the  opportunity  afforded 
to  her  bv  commercial  education.  "No 
-women  appreciate  a  home  more  than  those 
who  work  with  l.rain  an<l  hiinils  fora  living, 
who  have  a  capiicitv  for  Tiiorftluui  tlie  mere 
enjovment  ..f  thi-  liuur.  Tlurtare  no  women 
who  are  innatelv  more  truly  womanly,  more 
jealous  of  their  refuiemetlt  and  their  rights, 
than  tluise  who  have  found  in  the  arena  of 
business,  that  it  is  the  woman  who  is  always 
true  to  the  noblest  attributes  of  hersex,  who 
is  the  woman  that  commands  respect  and 
love." 

Mrs.  A.  .J.  Barnes,  who  was  to  have  dis- 
cussed this  jiaper  was  absent. 

W.  n.  Wigham,  of  Chicago,  presented  a 
paper  outlining  the  relation  which  the  com- 
mercial educator  should  sustain  to  the  busi- 
ness office.  He  drew  a  comparison  showing 
the  relative  standing  of  the  professors  in 
law  schools,  medical  schools,  and  commer- 
cial schools  to  their  several  interests  in  their 
respective  localities,  and  expressed  the  fear 
that  the  commercial  teacher  was  not  called 
in  consultation  by  the  business  man  in  need 
of  assistance  concerning  faulty  methods  of 
accounting,  as  often  as  were  the  legal  and 
medical  i)rofessors,  by  those  in  need  of  jiro- 
fessional  services  which  they  might  oft'er. 
He  illustrated  his  remarks  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  series  oi  papers  in  actual  use  by 
large  business  houses,  and  urged  the  com- 
mercial teachers  to  get  in  closer  touch  with 
the  business  men  wliere  they  live.  O.  E. 
King,  who  was  to  have  discussed  this  paper, 
was  absent. 

.J.  \V.  Warr  discussed  some  slighted  essen- 
tials of  a  business  education.  Among  others 
he  named  Voice  Culture,  more  simplified 
English  and  Penmansliip  exercises.  The 
physical  culture  of  our  pujiils  should  not  be 
neglected,  neither  should  tlieir  moral  trnin- 
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ing  be  overlooked.     We  shall  publish  Mr. 
Warr's  paper  in  a  subsecjuenl  number. 

Prof.  E.  L.  Payne,  of  the  Kansas  State 
Normal  School,  gave  a  very  interesting  dis- 
cussion of  the  normal  method  of  teaching 
arithmetic. 

"  Arithmetic  is  a  peculial  science,  in  that 
there  is  onlv  one  side  to  it.  A  computation 
is  either  absolutelv  right  or  absolutely 
wrong.  Xu  methods  of  teaching  the  same 
should  be  introduced  merely  for  their  dis- 
ciplinary value.  That  which  is  learned 
merely  for  the  sake  of  being  uoUariied  at 
some  future  time,  is  a  waste  .^f  effort,  and 
should  not  lie  encouraged.  .Met  buds  shouUl 
be  ends  in  themsclyes.  and  not  merely 
means  to  an  end.  Much  diflicultv  arises  iii 
the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  because  of  the 
lack  of  the  proper  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  mathematical  training.  The  literary  col- 
lege takes  one  extreme  of  the  situatii>n  and 
makes  the  theory  of  utmost  importance. 
The  business  college  goes  t(j  the  other  ex- 
treme and  places  the  entire  \  aloe  upon  tlie 
practical  method.  Neither  is  normal  or 
natural,  although  of  the  two,  the  business 
college  is  the  more  nearly  right." 

Following  his  paper,  he  illustrated  on  the 
black  board  several  short  methods  of  pre- 
senting various  subjects,  all  of  which  he 
urged  the  teachers  to  adopt  from  the  begin- 
ning. He  especially  criticised  those  texts 
which  introduced  various  long  methods  of 
solving  problems  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book,  reserving  the  short*  cuts  till  toward 
the  close,  where  they  are  reached  by  the 
student  after  he  has  been  completely  con- 
fused and  discouraged  by  the  various  pro- 
cesses he  has  studied.  Speed  and  accuracy, 
represent  the  key  note  to  Professor  Payne's 
address,  which  was  received  with  marked 
approval  by  the  teachers  present. 


Cbe  Banquet 

With  the  inimitable  .J.  W.  Wair  as  toast- 
master,  nearly  two  hundred  commercial 
teachers  and  friends  gathered  at  (he  banijuet 
table  Saturday  evening.  After  satisfying 
gastronomic  re<iuirements,  the  following 
toasts  were  responded  to  : 

"  A  Heap  Sees  and  a  Few  Knows,"  .).  A. 
Hiner;  "Things  That  .Jar  Me,"  D.  W. 
Springer  ;  "  Educational  Soda  Pop,"  C.  C. 
Marshall  :  "  Courage  That  Comiuers,"  W. 
N.  Ferris. 

Everybody  had  a  good  time.  The  s|)eak- 
ers  were  at  their  best,  and  all  were  deter- 
mined to  go  away  full  of  mental  as  well  as  of 
physical  good  things.     Mr.  Ferris  fairly  out- 
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did  himself,  and  many  of  the  older  members 
regarded  his  speech  as  the  finest  specimen 
of  oratory  that  the  Convention  had  ever 
been  favored  with.  The  introduction  of 
the  banquet  feature  at  our  annual  meetings 
has  proved  entirely  successful. 

.MONDAY,    DECEMBER   30. 

The  last  session  of  the  Federation  began 
half  an  hour  late  owing  to  the  delay  caused 
by  taking  the  picture  of  the  convention. 
Secretary  Brown  read  the  minutes  of  the 
Detroit  meeting,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  amendment  to  the  constitution  as 
adopted  at  l)eiroit  had  not  found  its  way 
into  the  minutes.  Kobert  C.  Spencer  of 
Milwaukee  had  prepared  a  resolution  which 
he  ])resented,  the  substance  of  which  was  to 
the  effect  that,  inasmuch  as  tlie  secretary's 
books  did  not  show  the  fact  that  the  consti- 
tution had  been  changed  anil  inasmuch  as 
the  change  had  been  made  in  a  hurry  and 
without  proper  debate,  therefore  be  it 
declared  that  the  change  was  not  made. 
Time  was  short,  half  of  the  members  were 
at  lunch  and,  without  debate  the  resolution 
was  adopted. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  Editor  "Journal  of 
Education,"  Boston,  Mass.,  delivered  an 
address  on  "  The  Cause  of  the  (-ireat  Awak- 
ening in  Commercial  Arithmetic,"  which 
was  very  inspirational  and  was  received 
with  much  favor  by  the  body.  He  first  dis- 
cussed the  fact  that  at  one  time  illiteracy 
statistics  were  given  by  states,  then  by  cities. 
The  first  notable  increase  in  scJiool  attend- 
ance was  in  the  grammar  grades,  during  the 
last  ten  years  it  had  been  in  the  high  school 
classes,  and  he  pro]diesied  that  the  next 
decade  would  see  the  large  increase  in  the 
higher  or  |)rofessional  schools  of  which  he 
considered  Business  Colleges  an  example. 
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This  is  largely  necessiUletl  by  the 
changed  conditions  in  the  industrial  world. 
Xu  longer  are  trades  and  professions 
learned  by  means  of  an  apprenticeship. 
He  cited  as  au  illustration  of  the  change 
the  liistory  of  the  street  railways  in  his 
city.  At  first  the  drivers  used  mules  as  the 
motive  power,  and  the  degree  of  skill  re- 
quired was  not  great.  At  length  the  trolley 
car  was  introduced,  and  at  night  schools  the 
old  drivers  were  permitted  to  aetjuire  the 
extra  education  which  was  reijuired  of 
them.  With  the  intioduction  of  the  third 
rail  system,  another  night  school  was  insti- 
stuted  in  (^rder  that  the  trolley  motormen 
might  receire  the  still  further  instruction 
needed. 

The  public  schools  have  failed  in  their 
instruction  in  arithmetic  because  they  have 
introduced  the  percentage  system  in  their 
markiug.  Business  Colleges  have  succeeded 
because  they  have  consij:lered  a  result  as 
entirely  right  or  as  entirely  wrong. 

Shorthand  will  be  studied  in  the  future 
for  its  use  by  the  business  man  and  not 
entirely  as  of  value  to  the  clerk.  The  future 
business  man  will  take  care  of  his  corres- 
pondence by  means  of  shorthand  notes 
which  he  will  make  on  the  margin  of  the 
letters,  allowing  the  clerk  to  transcribe  the 
same  and  typewrite  theju  at  his  leisure. 

As  illustrating  the  changed  methods  of 
the  business  schools  the  speaker  cited  the 
fact  that  at  his  last  visit  to  a  similar  meet- 
ing the  speakers  were  trying  to  tell  the  bus- 
iness men  how  they  should  keep  their 
accounts,  whereas  at  this  meeting  he  noticed 
that  the  speakers  were  telling  how  the  large 
business  houses  were  actually  keeping  their 
accounts.  Doctor  Winship's  address  is 
published  in  the  New  England  Journal  of 
Education,  under  the  title  "  Why  This 
Commercial  School  Revival?"  This  may 
account  for  his  apparent  wandering  from 
hia  subject  as  announced  in  the  Federation 
program.  He  really  hardly  touched  the 
subject  of  Arithmetic 

I).  W.  Springer  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
discussed  the  extent  to  which'Commercial 
Educalicm  should  enter  into  the  public 
school  course.  As  an  introduction  he  out- 
lined the  history  of  the  School  system  in 
the  I'nited  States  with  special  reference 
to  I  he  secondary  schools.  He  argued  for 
a  four-year  commercial  course  which  should 
provide  a  broad  education  for  the  pupil 
who  intended  entering  the  business  world, 
contending  that  the  public  school  courses 
should  not  in  any  way  act  as  competitors  of 
the  Business  Colleges.  Each  can  do  a  work 
which  the  other  cannot  do.  Each  should 
respect  the  work  which  the  other   is  doing. 

In  an  early  number  will  be  published  W. 
N.  Ferris'  splendid  paper,  by  some  thought 
to  be  the  best  given  at  the  convention. 


Editor  C.  P.  Zaner  enumerated  some  of 
the  means  of  self-improvement.  Travel  is 
broadening.  The  press,  either  newspaper, 
magazine  or  trade  journal,  exerts  a  power- 
ful influence  upon  all.  Correspondence 
instruction  aflords  a  means  so  open  to  all 
that  no  excuse  could  be  offered  for  failure, 
save  that  we  ourselves  are  too  lazy  to 
improve  the  opportunities.  Summer  and 
special  schools  are  other  means  within  the 
reach  of  all.  Successful  men  are  always 
willing  to  give  advice. 

A  recess  was  taken  for  the  electoral  col- 
lege to  elect  officers.  While  everybody 
was  satistied  with  (he  result,  which  would 
have  been  the  same  had  the  matter  been 
left  to  a  popular  vote,  many  were  disap- 
pointed that  the  attempt  at  securing  a  dem- 
ocratic form  of  government  had  been  unsuc- 
cessful. Only  twenty  of  the  twenty-four 
members  of  the  voting  body  were  jiresent, 
but  their  deliberations  were  entirely  har- 
monious and,  except  with  regard  to  the 
office  of  president,  unanimous.  With 
regard  to  that  office,  the  policy  of  moving 
up  the  vice-president  was  broken  for  the 
second  time.  This  action  is  a  good  thing 
for  the  organization,  as  no  such  settled  pol- 
icy should  be  allowed  to  fasten  itself  upon 
any  educational  association.  A  body  should 
always  be  free  to  choose  with  regard  to  the 
immediate  needs  and  not  with  regard  to 
conditions  as  they  were  a  year  previous. 
The  officers  elected  were  : 
President,  J.  A.  Lyons,  Chicago,  111. 
Vice-Pres.,  J.  Clifford  Kennedy,  Salem, Mass. 
Secretary,  J.  C.  Walker,  Danville,  111. 
Treasurer,  C.  A.  Faust,  Chicago,  111. 

EXECCTIVE  COMMITTEE. 
Edw.  W^.  Spencer,  Milwaukee;  T.   W,   Book- 

myer,  Sandusky,  Ohio;    E.  H.  Fritch.  St. 
Louis,  Mo.    Others  to  be  announced  later. 

Upon  the  reassembling  of  the  Federa- 
tion, the  committee  on  meiuoirs  reported 
through  its  chairman,  H.  G.  Healey.  Carl 
C  Marshall  read  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  resolutions.  The  first  report  was 
ordered  spread  upon  the  minutes.  The 
second,  after  being  adopted  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  was  ordered  printed  in  the  various 
educational  papers. 

During  the  entire  meeting  sentiment  had 
been  crystalizing  on  Milwaukee  as  the  ))lace 
for  the  next  meeting.  Everybody  wanted 
to  accept  Uncle  liobert's  hospitality.  The 
call  for  invitations  brought  out  many  con- 
testants, however  :  Quincy,  111.,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
and  Detroit  all  extending  "  the  glad  hand." 
Milwaukee  had  a  clear  lead,  and  won  on 
the  first  ballot,  78  to  36  for  the  Held. 

President  Lord  declared  the  meeting  ad- 
journed, and  the  Fcieration  cca'cd  its 
labors  for  the  year  I'.lOl . 


national      Business      Ceacbers' 
Jlssociation. 

H«p«rted  by  K.  B.  Seymour,  Director  of 

the  Commercial  Department  of  the 

Spritiafield,  (Til.)  Rigb  School. 

The  Business  Teachers'  Association  met 
in  the  .Southwestern  Business  College,  Fri- 
day morning,  December  27,  with  President 
.1.  A.  Hiner,  of  Louisville,  in  the  chair. 
About  seventy-five  persons  were  in  attend- 
ance. After  T.  W.  Bookmyer  had  made  a 
report  for  the  Executive  Committee,  Presi- 
dent Hiner  delivered  his  address,  which 
was  summarized  in  our  January  number. 
N.  L.  Richmond,  of  Kankakee,  III.,  fol- 
lowed with  a  paper  on  "The  Man  Behind 
the  Books."  Mr.  Richmond  divided  this 
man,  so  to  speak,  into  two  classes  :  school 
managers  and  school  teachers.  He  compli- 
mented commercial  school  teachers  on  their 
earnestness  and  enthusiasm  and  their  ability 
to  train  students  to  right  habits  of  thinking 
and  acting.  He  insisted  on  thoroughness 
in  mastering  principles,  and  exactness  in 
the  daily  routine  of  school  work.  He 
believes  that  the  teacher  should  be  con- 
sulted when  a  student  is  to  go  out  to  work, 
and  he  lakes  an  advanced  position,  as  do 
Miany  other  thoughtful  commercial  school 
managers,  regarding  the  essential  qualifica- 
tions of  comiiiercial  school  teachers.  He 
believes  that  there  should  be  a  central  school 
in  each  state  where  persons  who  desire  to 
become  commercial  teachers  may  be  trained 
according  to  pedagogical  principles.  He  is 
in  favor  of  courses  at  least  one  year  in 
length. 

This  paper  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, of  Cedar  Rapids  ;  Mr.  Dudley  of 
Marshalltown,  Iowa  ;  R.  C.  Spencer,  H.  M. 
Rowe,  D.  W.  Springer,  and  R.  B.  Seymour. 
Mr.  Marshall  said  that  some  teachers  are 
literally  behind  the  book,  because  they  can 
do  nothing  unless  the  book  is  in  front  of 
them.  Mr.  Spencer  said  that  the  business 
man  is  usually  the  one  who  is  behind  the 
books,  for  without  business  transactions 
there  would  be  no  need  of  the  books.  He 
would  have  teachers  visit  business  offices 
and  couie  into  touch  with  actual  business 
methods,  with  which  sentiment  Mr.  Kowe 
and  Mr.  Springer  heartily  agreed.  Mr. 
Seymour  very  properly  took  exceptions  to 
Mr.  Richmond's  statement  that  high  schools 
are  taking  men  who  are  incapable  and  with- 
out either  experience  or  special  training. 
He  argued  that  since  the  high  schools  pay 
better  salaries  than  most  of  the  private  bus- 
iness schools,  they  obtain  the  best  men. 

The  Round  Table  discussions,  owing  to 
insufficient  time,  were  limited  to  one  topic  : 
".\re  cn'rance  examinations  advisahlr?" 
These  discussions  were   carried    on  by   Mr. 
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Burbeck,of  New  London,  Conn.;  Mr.  Book- 
myer,  of  Sandusky,  Ohio  :  Mr.  T.  C.  Smith, 
of  Kansas  City  ;  Mr.  Enos  Spencer,  of  Louis- 
ville ;  Mr.  Parish,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.; 
and  Robert  C.  Spencer,  who,  quoting  Mr. 
Packard,  said  "The  qualification  necessary 
to  enter  a  business  college  is  ignorance." 

SATDKDAY,   DEC.   28TH. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Rowe  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
Balance  Sheet ;  What  it  Represents  ;  How 
Made."  He  presented  a  very  interesting 
paper  which  we  shall  be  pleased  to  publish 
in  full. 

Mr.  L.  S.  Olver,  of  St.  Louis,  who  was  to 
have  led  in  the  discussion,  was  not  jjresent, 
but  a  lively  discussion  by  the  members 
present  was  indulged  in.  A  change  in  the 
program  was  made  at  this  point.  Mr.  U.  S. 
Frye's  paper  being  postponed  until  Mon- 
day, and  Mr.  Ferris'  paper  on  "  Business 
Arithmetic"  being  substituted  therefor. 
Mr.  Ferris  said  in  part  : 

"  Arithmetic  applied  to  astronomic  rela- 
■tions  is  astronomic  arithmetic  ;  arithmetic 
applied  distinctively  to  business  relations  is 
business  arithmetic,  but  underlying  all 
applications  of  arithmetic  are  certain  funda- 
mental principles  which  must  be  mastered 
before  special  application  can  be  made. 
If  the  subject  were  presented  correctly, 
all  of  the  public  school  arithmetic  work  now 
done  in  eight  years  could  be  done  in  three 
years."  He  emphasized  the  fact  that  in 
the  public  schools.  How?  seems  to  be  the 
principal  question,  but  that  in  business. 
What?  is  the  great  ((uestion.  Mr.  Ferris 
■believes  that  the  all-important  work  is  the 
fundamental  work,  rapid  addition  and 
fractions.  He  has  dropped  the  teaching  of 
short  cuts.  He  suggested  that  business 
teachers  consult  practical  workmen  among 
those  who  do  shingling,  lathing,  siding, 
masonry,  carpeting,  paper-hanging,  etc. ,  in 
order  to  get  practical  application  of  the  use 
of  denominate  numbers.  He  very  wisely 
said  that  the  student  who  is  master  of 
the  fundamental  processes  of  arithmetic, 
together  with  common  fractions  and  the 
essentials  of  denominate  numbers,  has  very 
little  to  learn  in  percentage  aside  from  busi- 
ness usages.  The  custom  of  dividing  per- 
centage into  cases  is  useless  and  confusing. 
The  all-important  applications  are  Profit 
and  Loss,  Commission,  Bank  Discount  and 
Stocks  and  Bonds.  The  basic  fact  of  each 
of  which  is,  respectively.  Cost  Price,  Work 
Done,  Value  of  Paper  when  Due,  and  Par 
Value.  Mr.  Ferris  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
value  of  mental  arithmetic.     He  considers 
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that  even  the  best  books  are  but  helps.  He 
thinks  that  many  problems  should  be  origi- 
nated by  the  teacher.  He  pins  his  faith  to 
one  method  thoroughly  learned.  The  key- 
note to  his  paper  is  the  need  of  accuracy 
and  rapidity. 

The  discussion  of  this  paper  was  led  by 
R.  L.  Meredith,  Zanesville,  Ohio.  He 
believes  that  teachers  should  seek  to  obtain 
skill  in  calculation  ;  development  in  logical 
processes  of  reasoning  ;  and  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  terms  and  processes  peculiar 
to  the  various  applications  of  business 
arithmetic.  To  develop  skill,  the  mind 
must  be  trained  to  grasp  results.  Mr.  Mer- 
edith insisted  upon  simplicity.  He  con- 
demned the  100%  method  of  tabulating 
problems.  He  approved  the  use  of  aliquot 
parts  and  multiples. 

Enos  Spencer,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  read 
his  paper  on  "  Methods  of  Opening  and 
Closing  Corporation  Books."  He  made 
comparisons  and  contrasts  regarding  the 
three  kinds  of  investment  accounts  :  single 
proprietor,  partnership,  and  corporation. 
He  cited  ten  cases  covering  the  general  con- 
ditions under  which  corporation  books 
might  be  opened,  and  then  in  describing 
the  closing  of  corporation  books,  cited  nine 
cases  covering  the  usual  conditions  govern- 
ing the  disposal  of  the  undivided  profits. 
Mr.  Spencer's  paper  is  so  practical  that  we 
shall  publish  it  in  full  in  a  subsequent  num- 
ber, and  we  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
all  our  readers. 

In  the  absence  of  G.  E.  King,  of  Cedar 
Kapids,  Iowa,  who  was  to  have  led  the  dis- 
cussion, the  paper  was  discussed  from  the 
floor  in  a  general  way,  after  which  the 
meeting  adjourned. 

MONDAY,  DEC.  80. 

"  Business  Practice  "  was  the  first  subject 
for  consideration.  It  was  to  be  handled  as 
a  symposium,  L.  W.  P.  Stiehl,  of  Uhrichs- 
ville,  Ohio,  being  the  first  on  the  program, 
with  a  paper  on  "  Intercommunication." 

Mr.  Stiehl  said  that  the  best  way  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  Inter-Communication  Busi- 
ness Practice  is  to  have  business  transac- 
tions carried  on  within  the  school  room  in 
a  representative  business  community  made 
up  of  students.  He  read  the  names  of 
apparently  ail  the  authors,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  that  have  ever  written  on  the 
subject  of  accounting,  and  he  commented 
favorably  upon  the  excellence  of  American 
text  books.  He  rightly  explained  the  term 
Inter-Communication  Business  Practice  by 
saying  that  it  is  a  system  by  means  of  which 
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transactions  are  carried  on  among  the 
students  of  difterent  schools  situated  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  He  suggested 
that  the  various  publishers  be  requested  to 
formulate  a  unified  system  of  Inter-Com- 
raunication  Business  Practice  as  a  course 
au.xiliary  to  what  is  now  generally  being 
done  with  some  one  of  the  text  books  or 
pad  systems. 

Discussion  was  general.  Mr.  Lord  de- 
scribed how  inter-communication  work  is 
carried  on  between  his  school  and  eleven 
other  eastern  schools,  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Eastern   Business  Practice  Association.  " 

J.  F.  Henderson,  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  read 
a  paper  on  "  Office  Practice  combined  with 
Barter  among  the  students."  He  described 
effectively  the  formation  of  a  set  of  business 
offices,' including  a  bank,  wholesale  oflice, 
and  commission  office.  The  business  men 
of  any  community  are  to  be  represented  by 
the  pupils  in  the  school  room,  who  carry  on 
transactions  with  the  offices.  Students  buy 
of  the  Wholesale  (.)ffice  and  sell  through 
the  Commission  Office,  to  the  teacher,  who, 
in  turn,  sells  to  the  Wholesale  Office  again. 
The  teacher  should  pay  the  maturing  liabili- 
ties of  students  who  have  to  leave  school 
before  their  notes  and  accounts  have  been 
settled.  Mr.  Henderson  made  some  very 
sound  comments  on  the  necessity  of  close 
supervision  of  this  part  of  the  business 
course,  warning  his  hearers  that  loose  and 
inaccurate  work  would  not  only  beget  bat} 
habits,  but  would  result  in  a  loss  of  interest. 

"  Business  Practice  in  the  Commercial 
High  School  "  was  the  subject  of  the  next 
pajier,  which  was  read  by  N.  B.  Van  Matre, 
of  (Jmaba.  A  summary  of  Mr.  Van  Matre's 
paper  was  published  in  the  .lanuary  number 
(if  this  ]iaper,  and  it  has  already  called 
forth  ejjistoiary  protests,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  paper  in  full  was  much  less 
temperate  in  language  than  the  extracts 
that  were  published.  Tlie  discussion  by 
H.  M.  Rowe,  .1.  A.  White,  and  others,  de- 
veloped opposition  to  Mr.  Van  Matre's 
sweeping  charges  against  high  school  prin- 
cipals. 

Mr.  Twiggs,  who  was  to  have  led  the  dis- 
cussion, was  absent.  Mr.  Stiehl,  who  was 
to  follow  Mr.  Twiggs,  said  that  the  com- 
mercial schools  and  the  business  public 
should  be  the  chief  allies  of  the  commercial 
departments  of  the  public  and  private 
schools  ;  that  they  are  kindred  workers,  and 
the  relationship  should  bind  them  in  an  un- 
broken chain.  He  thought  that  specialists 
should   not   break    the    law    of   professional 
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ethics  by  unduly  mafjnifying  the  import- 
ance of  their  own  particular  work. 

Mr.  U.  S.  Frye  then  read  an  interesting 
paper  on  "Advantages  and  Adaptation  of 
the  Voucher  vSysteru  of  Accounting." 

He  spoke  of  the  history  of  the  voucher 
system  and  gave  credit  to  Col.  Geo.  Soule, 
of  New  Orleans,  fur  establishing  it.  He 
asserted  that  this  system  is  rapidly  taking 
the  place  of  all  others,  especially  in  manu- 
facturing and  wholesale  offices.  It  can  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  system  of  books 
already  in  use.  It  requires  cash  vouchers 
for  all  purchases  and  expenditures.  But 
one  account  is  opened  in  the  general  ledger 
known  as  Vouchers  Payable  or  Audited 
Voucher's  Account.  Only  one  debit  and 
one  credit  entry  is  ne.es^ary  each  month, 
the  debit  entry  from  the  ca'.h  book,  and  the 
credit  entry  from  the  Voucher  Record. 
Mr.  Frye  gave  a  detailed  descri]ition  of  the 
Voucher  Record  Book  and  explained  with 
care  how  to  handle  inc  'ming  invoices,  and 
cnsh  vouchers. 

B.  B.  .Jones,  who  was  to  have  discussed 
this  pa|ier,  was  absent,  but  R.  L.  Meredith, 
of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  was  iiresent,  and  he, 
with  H.  M.  Rowe,  II.  M.  Lockyear,  and 
others,  discussed  the  pa|er  ([uite  exhaust- 
ively. Mr.  Rowe  does  not  believe  in  con- 
sidering the  "Voucher  System  "  advan. red 
bookkeeping.  He  thinks  tliat  everyone 
who  is  supposed  to  know  anything  about 
bookkeeping  should  be  familiar  with  this 
system. 

The  election  of  officers  was  then  held, 
with  the  following  result  ; 

President,  II.  S.  Frye,  Chicago,  111. 

Vice-Pres.,  R.  A.  Brubeck,  New  London,  Ct. 

Secretary,  J.  H.Crafton,  Quincy,  111. 
EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

J.  C.  Walker,  Danville,  111.,  J.  B.  Van  Mater, 
Omaha,  Neb.,  and  R.  L.  Meredith,  Zanes- 
ville, O. 

TUESDAY,    DECEMBER    .31 

Excepting  H.  C.  Walker,  of  Louisville, 
everyone  on  the  program  was  absent.  Mr. 
J.  .1.  McFarlane  had  sent  his  paper  on 
"  Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography," 
and  H.  M.  Rowe  read  it.  It  is  a  masterful 
treatment  of  this  interesting  subject,  and 
we  shall  publish  it  in  full. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Walker  then  read  a  paper  on 
"  Commercial  Geography  ;  Its  Neglect ;  Its 
Value." 

Mr.  Walker,  referring  to  the  fact  that  in 
our  advanced  civilization  we  must  utilize 
the  products  of  the  whole  world,  that  all 
np,tions  are  inter-dependent,  said  that  it  is 
imperative  that  business  educators  give 
attention  to  Commercial  Geography.  Mr. 
Walker's  rather  broad  definition  of  Com- 
mercial Geography  is,  "  It  is  the  science 
which  describes  the  world  in  its  relation  to 
man  as  a  producer  and  trader.  It  exploits 
the  human  control   of  the  forces  of   nature 


and  tells  the  story  of  their  adaptation  to 
the  economic  needs  of  the  race.  It  treats 
of  the  many  influences  operating  all  over 
the  world,  which  encourage  or  hinder  the 
production,  transportation,  or  exchange  of 
the  commodities  which  supply  man's  wishes 
and  needs." 

Mr.  Walker  truly  said  that  men  must  now 
learn  how  to  obtain  wealth  as  well  as  how 
to  care  for  it  after  it  has  been  secured  ;  that 
the  faculty  of  active  accumulation  as  well 
as  that  of  ac<iuisition  must  be  trained  and 
cultivated  in  order  to  produce  the  model 
business  man.  He  touched  upon  physical 
geography,  industrial  conditions,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  world's  commerce.  He 
made  interesting  comparisons  between  the 
various  branches  of  this  country's  trade  and 
that  of  other  countries,  setting  forth  in  a 
most  attractive  manner  some  very  interest- 
ing facts  of  Commercial  Geography,  in  order 
to  illustrate  its  value.  This  paper  and  the 
paper  by  Mr.  McFarlane  strike  a  new  note 
of  hopefulness  for  the  practical  character 
of  the  work  done  in  private  business  schools. 
If  those  who  heard  Mr.  Walker's  and  Mr. 
McFarlane's  papers  and  those  who  read 
them  could  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Eastern  Association  in  Philadelphia,  they 
would  be  able  to  reach  the  climax  of 
interest  in  Commercial  Geography  by  a 
detailed  tour  of  inspection  through  the 
Pliiladelphia  Commercial  Museum,  wheie 
Mr  McFarlane  is  engaged. 

Discussion  on  these  two  papers  was  gen- 
eral and  interesting.  Mr.  W.  H.  Whigam 
urged  the  teachers  to  send  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  printed  matter  and 
statistics.  He  referred  to  the  excellent 
monthly  list  of  references  that  appear  in 
the  Penman-Artist  and  Business  Edu- 
cator. 

An  informal  discussion  was  then  held  on 
the  subject,  "  What  Constitutes  Legitimate 
Advertising?"  Mr.  Bookmyer  pies.sed 
his  well  known  and  highly  commendable 
views,  and  the  glove  wasi)icked  ui>  by  C.  W. 
Robbins,  of  Sedalia,  Mo.,  one  of  the  old- 
timers,  who  said  that  he  guaranteed  posi- 
tions. There  was  but  one  person  iiresent  to 
uphold  Mr.  Bobbins'  practice,  and  he  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Association  Indeed 
Mr.  Robbins  was  not  himself  a  member  of 
the  Association  ;  therefore,  when  Enos 
Spencer  presented  the  following  resolution, 
it  was  unanimously  passed  ; 

"  Resolved,  That  we  regret  the  practice 
of  guaranteeing  positions,  as  a  means  of  in- 
ducing attendance.  We  believe  it  to  be 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
profession." 

Ilarniouy  marked  the  proceedings  of 
every  session  of  the  Association  About 
100  persons  enrolled  Let  the  Milwaukee 
meeting  be  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
Association,  as  a  special  tribute  to  the 
"  errand  Old  Man,"  whose  hospitality  we 
are  to  enjoy. 
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members    of     the    Business    Ceacbers' 
}lssociati«n. 

J.  D.  Brunner,  Marlon,  Ind.;  A.  P.  Lever, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  A.  H.  Burke,  Dexter.  Ind.;  E. 
L.  Payne,  Emporia,  Kan.;  W.  F.  Cadwell, 
Galesburg,  111.;  Jno.  R.  Gregg,  Chicago,  111.; 
Geo.  W.  Brown,  Jacksonville,  111.;  N.  B.  Van 
Natre,  Omaha,  Nebr. ;  B.  F.  Hart,  LaSalle, 
[11.;  Chas.  M.  Bartlett,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  A.  C. 
Van  Sant,  Omaha,  Neb.;  C.  W.  Kobbius, 
Sedalia,  Mo. ;  M.  L.  Stahl,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  J. 
R.Anderson,  St.  Louis.  Mo.;  W.  E.  White, 
Quincy,  111. ;  R.  C.  Spencer,  Milwaukee,  Wis. : 
C.  A.  Harrison,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  F.  B.  Miller, 
Centralia,  111.;  C.  W.  Ransom,  Richmond, 
Va.;  Stephen  Dwan,  Burlington,  la. ;  W.  T. 
Booner,  South  Bend,  Ind.;  J.  A.  Walker, 
Danville,  111.;  D.  L.  Musselman,  Jr.,  Quincy, 
111.;  S.  D.  Barr,  E.  St.  Louis,  111.;  G.  E.  King, 
Cedar  Rapids,  la.;  Enos  Spencer,  Louisville, 
Ky.;  A.  F.  Harvey,  Waterloo,  la.;  E.  E.  Ad- 
mire, Chicago,  111.;  M.  J.  Caton,  Buffalo,  N. 
Y. ;  Grant  Livermore,  Joplin,  Mo. ;  Mont  Wy- 
man,  Joplin,  Mo.;  C.  T.  Smith,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. ;  Geo.  P.  Lord,  Salem,  Mass. ;  M.  G.  Rohr- 
Ijougli,  Omaha,  Neb.;  R.  V.  Coffey,  Peoria, 
111.;  J.  A.  Clark,  Newport  News,  Va. ;  U.  G. 
Moore,  Springfield,  111.;  W.  R.  Whetsler, 
Lincoln,  111. ;  W.  C.  Chuppel,  Springfield,  111. ; 
W.  N.  Ferris,  Big  Rapids,  Mich. ;  J.  C.  Olson, 
Parsons,  Kans. ;  John  Alfred  White,  Moline, 
I11.;E.  B.  Lyons.  Rockford,  111.;  M.  H.  Lock- 
year,  Evansville,  Ind.;S.  J.  Ebert,  Oshkosh, 
Wis.;  H.  M.  Rowe,  Baltimore,  Md.;  W.  S. 
Osborn,  Detroit,  Mich.;  G.  W.  Weatherlj'. 
Eartham,  la.;  R.  B.  Seymour,  Springfield, 
111.;  S.  B.  Fahnestock,  McPherson,  Kan.;H. 
Van  Deusen,  Owensboro,  Ky. ;  K.  D.  Gos- 
som,  Louisville,  Ky.;  T.  W.  Dryderi,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.;  W.  H.  Wright,  Louisville,  Ky.; 
J.  D.  Severns,  Tyler,  Texas;  R.  A.  Hubler, 
Quincy,  111.;  T.  W.  Bookmyer,  Sandusky, 
O.;  J.  W.  Warr,  Moline,  111.;  S.  E.  Dime, 
Jewell,  Iowa  ;  Grant  Orr,  Chicago,  111. ;  N.  L. 
Richmond,  Kankakee,  111.;  S.  C.  Bedinger, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  G.  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  Sioux 
City,  Ia.;B.  Bouslaugh,  Des  Moines,  la.;  F. 
W.  Tamblyn, Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  D.  C.  Brown, 
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FKIDAV,    I>ECE?IBER    Ti 

After  calling  the  meeting  to  order.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  read  his  address,  which  was 
well  received.  Among  other  things  it  con- 
tained the  following  recommendations: 

First,  that  the  system  of  appointing  State 
Secretaries  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
Association  in  their  respective  states  be 
continued. 

Second,  that  nominations  for  the  various 
offices  of  the  Association  be  made  by  and 
before  the  whole  Association  in  meeting 
assembled,  instead  of  by  committee  as 
heretefore. 

Third,  that  the  editor  of  the  Association 
Department  in  the  official  organ,  *'  The 
Typewriter  and  Phonographic  World,"  be 
selected  by  the  publisher  of  that  journal, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Association. 

All  of  these  recommendations  were  adopt- 
ed by  the  Association  The  secretary  of 
the  Association,  Mr.  L.  A.  Arnold,  now  read 
his  report,  a  striking  feature  of  which  was 
a  severe  criticism  of  State  Secretaries  who 
did  nothing  for  the  Association.  He  pre- 
sented a  plan  for  a  summer  school  for  teach- 
ers of  shorthand  and  typewriting.  The  re- 
port was  received  by  the  Association,  ex- 
cepting the  summer  school  idea,  considera- 
tion of  which  was  deferred  until  later  in  the 
session,  so  as  to  give  all  members  time  to 
think  it  over. 

The  first  number  on  the  program  was  a 
paper  by  Charles  T.  Piatt,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
entitled  "  Where  Are  We  At?"  This  was  in 
Mr.  Piatt's  usually  droll  and  interesting 
style.  The  speaker  asked  the  question 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  require 
less  speed  in  shorthand  and  a  more  thor- 
ough knowledge  or  English  and  related 
subjects.  Also  what  should  shorthand  and 
business  schools  attempt  to  teach  in  the 
limited  time  at  their  command,  keeping  in 
mind  the  extended  courses  laid  down  by 
commercial  high  schools,  covering  a  period 
of  three  or  four  years.  Those  taking  part  in 
the  discussion  were  Brown,  Hill,  Healey. 
and  others.  However,  it  cannot  be  truly 
said  that  they  discussed  the  paper,  which 
seemed  to  form  a  text  to  be  departed  from. 
Whatever  reasons  led  Mr.  Piatt  to  ask  the 
question  which  constituted  his  subject,  it 
was  evident  to  those  present  that  he  had 
no  less  cause,  and  probably  more,  after  the 
discussion  was  closed,  to  repeat  the  inquiry, 
*'  Where  Are  We  At?" 
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Opportunities  of  the  Shorthand  Teacher." 
She  brought  out  the  thought  that  each  stu- 
dent was  entitled  to  an  equal  share  of  the 
teacher's  time  and  attention,  and  wanted 
to  know  if  it  was  right  to  devote  so  much 
more  time  to  the  dull  student  tlian  to  the 
bright  one.  She  placed  before  the  Associa- 
tion very  clearly  a  number  of  the  import- 
ant duties  of  a  teacher,  as  well  as  a  glowing 
account  of  some  of  his  opportunities.  The 
paper  showed  that  Miss  Ely  not  only  real- 
ized the  duties  of  a  teacher  of  shorthand, 
but  also  recognized  the  bright  opportuni- 
ties presented  to  such  teachers  as  faithfully 
performed  their  duties. 

"Twenty-five  Years  of  Shorthand  Schools," 
was  the  subject  of  a  very  comprehensive 
and  interesting  paper  presented  by  Jerome 
B.  Howard,  of  Cincinnati.  Shorthand 
schools  of  twenty-five  years  ago  were  con- 
trasted with  those  of  todaj',  both  as  to  num- 
ber and  condition.  He  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  years  ago  only  the  largest  business 
establishments  made  use  of  stenographic 
help,  and  consequently  at  that  time  such 
services  were  well  paid  for.  Iti  recent  years, 
however,  the  small  firms,  having  only  a 
few  letters  each  day  to  write,  also  find  that 
an  amanuensis  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  a 
business  office.  These  men,  as  a  rule,  are 
not  capable  of  discriminating  between  first- 
class  and  inferior  work,  and,  therefore,  a  de- 
mand has  sprung  up  which  fosters  the  in- 
competent stenographer  as  well  as  the 
schools  which  turn  him  out.  Mr.  Howard 
expressed  his  contempt  for  the  proprietor  of 
a  business  school  who  would  grind  his 
teachers  down  to  the  very  lowest  point  iti 
the  way  of  remuneration,  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  place  before  the  gaze  of  his  prospect- 
ive patrons  a  sumptuous  and  dazzling 
equipment.  While  he  realized  the  value 
of  all  these  things  in  their  places,  he  yet 
maintained  that  the  first  important  element 
in  a  first  class  shorthand  school  was  brains, 
brains,  brains,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
He  further  cited  the  fact  that  the  ideal 
teacher  was  one  who  was  a  competent  re- 
porter and  possessed  all  the  qualifications 
necessary  to  make  a  first-class  teacher,  but 
of  the  two  he  preferred  the  teacher  who  had 
the  necessary  pedagogic  skill,  and  was 
lacking  in  reportingexperience.  rather  than 
the  person  who  was  skilled  as  a  reporter, 
but  lacked  teaching  power. 

The  last  paper  of  this  day's  session  was 
by  Mr.  Fred  Irland,  Washington,  D.  C,  en- 
titled "The  Art  of  Shorthand  Reporting." 
Mr.  Irland  placed  before  the  Association  a 
very  inspiring  picture  of  the  accomplish 
ments  necessary  to  reach  the  very  highest 
pinnacle  in  the  art  of  shorthand  reporting, 
He  referred  frequently  to  the  magnificent 
feats    accomplished    by  our  congressional 


trepitrters,  although  he  modestly  disclaimed 
any  special  skill  for  himself.  He  showed 
that  the  ideal  report  was  one  which  gave  to 
its  readers  the  same  idea  that  the  speaker 
intended  to  convey  to  his  audience.  To  do 
this  it  was  necessary  quite  frequently  to 
modify  the  phraseology  used  by  the  speaker, 
as  the  reader  has  not  the  gestures,  intona- 
tion, etc..  of  the  speaker  to  assist  him  to 
arrive  at  the  meaning  intended.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  reporter  should  be  able  to 
make  a  verbatim  report,  as  otherwise  by 
placing  the  whole  or  greater  portion  of  a 
speech  or  address  in  his  own  language,  he 
will  in  many  cases  destroy  the  beauty  of 
diction  employed  by  the  speaker.  The 
Association  recognized  that  Mr.  Irland  ex- 
emplified in  his  own  personality  the  high- 
est achievement  in  the  art  of  shorthand  re- 
porting, and  this,  combined  with  his  unas- 
suming manner,  enabled  him  to  captivate 
all  who  heard  him  or  had  the  pleasure  of 
making  his  acquaintance.  Mr.  Irland  and 
his  paper  were  one  of  the  delights  of  the 
Association. 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBEK    liS 

Miss  Mary  A.  Healey.  of  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
presented  a  paper,  entitled  "The  School 
Side  of  the  Incompetent  Amanuensis  Ques- 
tion." As  an  important  aid  in  overcoming 
incompetency,  she  advised  making  impera- 
tive the  study  of  kindred  subjects,  such  as 
grammar,  punctuation,  capitalization,  etc. 
Incompetency  might  be  minimized  if  rigid 
entrance  examinations  were  required,  but 
as  to  whether  such  entrance  examinations 
were  advisable  depended  greatly  upon  local 
conditions,  as  hardly  two  schools  have  the 
same  environment.  She  considered  that 
prol)aljly  the  best  method  of  disposing  of 
the  entrance  examination  question  w^as  to 
refer  it  to  the  l)usiness  managers  and  pro- 
prietors. She  gave  an  optimistic  view  of 
the  future,  basing  this  view  upon  what 
shorthand  schools  generally  were  now  ac- 
complishing. She  thought  it  well  to  con- 
sider ideals,  1)ut  more  practical  and  bene- 
ficial to  take  into  account  actual  conditions. 
She  pointed  out  that  a  good  equipment  edu- 
cationally was  not  all  that  was  required  to 
make  a  student  a  success  in  shorthand.  He 
must  be  enthusiactic  and  devote  his  wrhole 
soul  to  the  work.  The  paper  was  discussed 
by  Brown,  of  Sioux  City,  Piatt,  Weber. 
Byrnes.  Hill,  Mueller,  Moran,  Patton,  Moore, 
Fueller,  and  Anscheuer.  The  concensus  of 
opinion  as  expressed  was  against  entrance 
examinations,  excepting  as  a  means  of  de- 
termining in  what  respect  the  student 
needed  special  attention. 

The  next  paper,  "Tricks  of  the  Trade  in 
Shorthand  Teaching,"  was  presented  by 
Mr.  John  R.  Gregg,  of  Chicago.  The  author 
explained  that  he  used  the  word  "tricks" 
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to  mean  that  tact  and  adaptability  wiiicli 
a  teacher  acquires  by  experience  and  a 
thorou^ih  mastery  of  the  system  in  all  its 
details.  He  did  not  consider  it  in  a  deroga- 
tory sense.  Placinij;^  this  view  upon  the  mat- 
ter, lie  declared  that  there  are  tricks  in  the 
business  of  teaching  shorthand,  for  who 
would  say  that  there  are  tricks  in  all  trades 
but  ours.  This  paper  was  considered  by 
many  the  best  and  most  practical  paper  of 
the  convention,  from  the  teacher's  stand- 
point. It  comprised  innumerable  sug- 
gestions on  details  which  make  up  the 
major  portion  of  the  shorthand  teacher's 
duties.  As  one  of  the  tricks  of  the  trade,  he 
cited  a  thorougli  knowledge  of  human 
nature  as  well  as  a  thorough  mastery  of  the 
theory  of  the  art,  and  the  technique  of  the 
system  taught.  Teaching  should  be  done 
by  example,  as  well  as  precept,  although 
the  teacher  should  not  allow  his  own  expert- 
ness  to  discourage  the  student,  but  should 
show  the  student  how  he  is  not  so  very  far 
behind  after  all,  and  that  by  practicing  en- 
thusiastically in  a  certain  way  he  will  soon 
be  able  to  do  almost  as  well.  The  teacher 
should  be  resourceful  and  should  be  able  to 
adapt  himself  to  conditions  as  they  arise. 
Nothing  win  conduce  more  to  a  teacher's 
success  than  for  him  to  take  a  personal  in- 
terest in  the  progress  of  each  student.  The 
habit  of  addressing  each  student  byname 
is  a  trick  of  the  trade,  which,  though  small, 
has  a  very  beneficial  effect.  Quite  frequent- 
ly a  lesson  or  principle  can  be  made  clearer 
to  some  students  by  presenting  it  in  differ- 
ent language  than  that  used  in  the  text- 
iKJok.  En  fact,  the  teacher  was  admonished 
never  to  make  hisown  instrnctionssubordi- 
nate  to  that  of  the  textbook,  that  while  the 
textbook  laid  down  certain  principles,  those 
principles  were  not  presented  in  the  only 
possible  way.  nor  in  a  way  which  would  be 
the  easiest  for  all  students  to  understan<l. 
He  strongly  advised  the  intelligent  use  of 
the  blackboard.  The  outlines  written  upon 
the  board  should  lie  written  suflHciently 
large  to  make  them  perfectly  clear  to  every 
student  of  the  class,  and  should  not  be 
written  too  rapidly,  as  this  might  discour- 
age the  student.  The  teacher  should  be  of 
an  amiable  and  genial  disposition,  possess- 
ed of  nuich  vim  and  enthusiasm.  By  advo- 
cating a  long  course  of  study,  the  teacher 
renders  the  student  the  greatest  posssible 
service.  In  concluding  his  remarks,  he 
stated  that  well  directed  energy  comes  next 
to  brains,  as  an  essential  qualification  of  a 
good  teacher.  The  paper  was  discussed  by 
Piatt,  Mosher,  Miller,  Hill,  Moran,  and 
others. 

In  answer  to  a  question.  Mr.  Gregg  went 
to  the  blackboard  and  illustrated  some  of 
the  points  brought  out  in  his  paper.  One  of 
these  points  had  reference  to  night  school 
work.  He  stated  that  the  course  for  stu- 
dents of  the  night  school  should  be 
different  from  that  for  day  students.  They 
needed  to  have  more  spice  and  less  routine 
work.    On  account  of  the  nature  of  their  at- 


tendance, which  is  quite  frequently  under 
trying  conditions,  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
them  thoroughly  interested  and  to  show 
them  that  they  are  making  progress.  Mr. 
Gregg's  suggestions  and  illustrations  were 
of  the  greatest  benefit  to  teachers  of  all 
systems,  and  the  Association  was  delighted 
with  his  paper.  If  more  papers  of  this  kind 
could  be  had,  papers  dealing  with  school- 
room facts  and  details,  greater  benefit 
would  be  derived  by  attending  meetings  of 
our  Association. 

Next  came  a  paper  by  Patrick  J.  Sweeney, 
New  York  City,  on  "  The  Demands  upon  the 
Shorthand  Schools  in  the  Large  Cities."  It 
is  difficult  to  give  a  true  conception  of  the 
excellence  of  this  paper  in  a  paragraph.  An 
idea,  however, can  be  gained  of  the  estimate 
placed  upon  it  by  the  Association  when  it  is 
known  that  by  a  unanimous  vote  the  secre- 
tary was  directed  to  have  the  paper  printed 
and  a  copy  delivered  to  each  member  of  the 
Association.  This  is  an  honor,  which  has. 
in  the  writer's  memory,  neverbeen  accorded 
to  any  paper  ever  delivered  before  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  paper,  taken  as  a  whole, 
plainly  pointed  out  the  road  to  success  in 
the  business  of  shorthand  writing  in  partic- 
ular, and  the  commercial  world  in  general. 
He  related  a  number  of  the  qualifications 
demanded  by  business  men.  among  which 
were  common  sense,  originality,  self- 
reliance,  agreeableness,  promptness  and 
secrecy.  He  said  that  brains  and  ability 
were  essential,  but  to  l>e  of  value  they  nuist 
rest  upon  the  firm  foundation  of  stern 
honesty.  The  stenographer  should  not  I>e 
afraid  to  do  more  than  he  is  paid  for,  other- 
wise he  would  never  be  paid  for  more  than 
he  does.  Men  who  can  third<  and  who  can 
be  relied  upon  at  all  times  are  always  in  de- 
mand. If  the  stenographer  can  do  hisown 
work  as  well  as  direct  the  work  of  others, 
his  reward  will  be  in  exact  ratio.  A  stenog- 
rapher should  lie  ready  for  emergencies  and 
should  always  be  guided  by  the  principle, 
"Is  it  right."  He  emphasized  theabs.ilute 
necessity  forkeeping  one's  mouth  shut  with 
reference  to  the  affairs  of  the  business 
otflce.  One  who  has  ever  lost  the  confidence 
of  his  employer  in  this  respect  will  find 
great  difficulty  in  winning  it  back  again. 
He  asked,  "  What  becomes  of  a  man's  word 
if  he  won't  keep  it  and  no  one  else  will  take 
it?"  He  gave  as  a  good  guide  for  stenog- 
raphers the  motto  of  our  President,  "  Better 
faithful  than  famous."  This  paper  will  be 
published  in  full  in  an  early  number. 

'No  Room  for  Shorthand  Illiterates."  is 
the  subject  of  a  paper  by  David  Wolfe 
Brown,  Washington,  I).  C,  and  read  by  Mr. 
Fred  Irland,  Mr.  Brown  was  absent,  proof- 
reading his  new  Ixiok.  While  this  was  re- 
gretted, there  was  nevertheless  an  element 
of  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  his  long- 
looked  for  work  on  "  The  Science  and  Art  of 
Phrase-making"  would  soon  materialize. 
Before  reading  the  paper,  Mr.  Irland  gave 
us  an  instructive  talk  on  his  experience  in 
reporting   the  Hon.    Chas.     G.    Dawes,    ex- 


Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  who  delivered 
an  address  the  previous  night  before  the 
Federation  on  the  Banking  Systems  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Irland  stated  that. 
although  he  had  been  informed  that  Mr. 
Dawes  was  difficult  to  report,  the  speaker 
himself  having  expressed  his  belief  that 
Mr.  Irland  would  have  some  difficulty  along 
that  line,  it  really  turned  out  as  in  many 
other  instances  to  be  a  very  easy  matter. 

Mr.  Brown,  in  his  paper,  drew  a  contrast 
between  the  dull  and  bright  pupil,  and 
stated  that  the  bright  pupil  was  too  often  a 
tantalizing  delight  on  account  of  his  belief 
that  his  natural  brilliancy  would  carry  him 
to  the  goal.  He  preferred  the  hard-working 
pupil  who  was  industrious  without  being  a 
genius,  rather  than  the  genius  with  no 
industry.  The  ambitious  pupil,  however, 
was  the  best  of  all.  Sometimes,  however, 
there  was  misdirected  ambition,  which 
created  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  student 
to  fly  before  he  could  walk.  Then  there  is 
the  student  who  knows  it  all.  Then  others 
have  periodical  tantrums.  He  believed  that 
many  of  the  bad  shorthand  habits  found 
among  students  are  the  result  of  longhand 
habits.  Among  these  he  mentioned  pen- 
gripping,  which  has  its  early  catise  in  the 
use  of  the  slate  and  lead  pencils  in  our 
schools,  the  longhand  twist,  aerial  pen 
twirling,  and  scattering  of  notes  over  the 
page  when  compactness  is  desired.  He 
stated  that  habit  was  a  powerful  thing  for 
good  or  evil,  according  as  the  habits  were 
good  or  bad.  Everything  that  the  student 
does  should  be  done  in  the  right  way  from 
the  first.  The  teacher  should  not  simplj^ 
correct  errors,  but  should  so  direct  his 
students  as  to  keep  them  from  making 
errors.  Mr.  Brown  in  the  main  was  highly 
appreciated  by  the  teachers  present,  but  the 
sentiment  was  quite  freely  expressed  that 
the  general  excellence  of  his  paper  was 
seriously  marred  by  a  wholesale  onslaught 
on  what  he  termed  systems  having  no  re- 
porting record.  Tlie  query  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  many  who  listened  patiently 
to  that  portion  of  his  paper  was,  "  In  what 
manner  can  progress  be  expected  in  the 
matter  of  methods  of  swift  writing,  unless 
the  profession  is  sufficiently  fair-minded  to 
give  every  sincere  effort  toward  the  better- 
ment of  shorthand  systems  an  impartial 
investigation  and  trial?"  What  system 
was  ever  invented  that  had  a  reporting 
following  from  the  start  ? 

MONDAY,  DECEMBER  30— TY HEWKITER   DAY 

The  program  of  this  day  was  opened  by 
Miss  Frances  Gillispie,  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  who 
gave  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  hand 
and  finger  training  for  typewriter  operators. 
She  believed  in  training  the  hand  and 
fingers  preparatory  and  in  connection  with 
the  daily  practice  on  the  typewriter.  The 
plan  suggested  many  excellent  advan- 
tageous features,  and  her  paper  was  well 
received  by  those  present. 
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After  the  reading  of  this  paper,  a  discus- 
sion arose  as  to  the  advisability  of  allowing 
advertising  matter  to  be  distributed  in  the 
room  in  which  the  shorthand  section  was 
holding  its  meeting.  After  some  discus- 
sion, the  whole  matter  was  declared  out  of 
order,  and  it  was  directed  to  proceed  with 
the  program. 

Mr.  Chas.  H.  McGurrin, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
then  read  his  paperon  "  Howl  Would  Teach 
Typewriting."  He  stated  that  the  best 
method  was  that  which  succeeds  the  best. 
He  placed  special  empha.sis  on  spelling,  and 
advised  a  special  course  for  those  who  were 
deficient  in  this  respect.  The  matter  of 
touch  was  considered  of  great  importance. 
The  sluggish  stroke  was  to  be  guarded 
against  ;  by  the  sluggish  stroke  he  meant 
that  which  is  the  result  of  the  force  e.xerted 
l>y  an  exclusive  finger  action.  Instead  of 
this,  the  force  should  come  from  the  fore- 
arm. While  he  did  not  condemn  the  blank 
keyboard,  he  believed  that  too  much 
importance  had  been  attached  to  it.  He 
assumed  that  all  could  not  succeed  \\ith 
touch  typewriting,  by  stating  that  rather 
than  make  a  failure,  he  would  allow  the 
student  to  depart  from  the  all-finger 
method.  He  belie\'ed  that  there  was  no 
absolutely  inflexible  method  that  was  best 
for  all  students.  He  advocated  dictation  as 
the  best  method  of  gaining  speed  on  the 
machine.  The  paper  was  discussed  by 
Piatt,  Walker,  Davis,  Byrne,  Patton,  bnd 
Hill.  Among  other  things  brought  out  in 
the  discussion  was  the  fact  that  many 
teachers  had  difficulty  in  getting  their  stu- 
dents to  apply  touch  typewriting  to  the 
transcription  of  shorthand  notes.  The  ten- 
dency noted  by  the  teachers  was  that  in 
their  desire  for  accuracy,  students  would 
look  at  the  keyboard.  Mr.  McGurrin  was 
asked  how  to  overcome  this,  but  gave  no 
definite  solution.  At  this  point  Mr.  McGur- 
rin was  requested  to  give  an  e-xhibition  of 
his  skill  for  the  benefit  of  those  present. 
He  declined  to  do  so,  for  the  reason  that  he 
had  taken  his  stand  against  such  exhibi- 
tions before  the  Association  as  vahieless, 
and  that  he  desired  to  be  consistent.  He  was 
highly  admired  by  the  Association  for  the 
stand  taken.  Exhibitions  of  this  character, 
while  interesting  in  their  way,  are  of  no 
definite  value,  and  have  in  the  past  given 
opportunities  for  the  exploitation  and 
advertisement  of  special  sj'stems. 

The  next  paper  was  entitled  "  How  to 
Combine  Accuracy  with  Speed,"  by  Mr.  A. 
C.  Van  Sant,  Omaha,  Neb.  The  first  essen- 
tial of  success  in  shorthand  work  was  in  a 
thorough  education  in  the  branches  of  this 
calling.  A  fair  knowledge  of  the  English 
branches,  especially    spelling,    was    neces- 


sary. So  far  as  typewriting  was  concerned, 
he  believed  it  to  be  greatly  a  matter  of 
habit.  Therefore,  the  first  lesson  was  an 
essential  one  in  that  it  formed  a  foundation 
for  the  establishment  of  many  habits,  and 
the  teacher  should  see  to  it  that  the  habits  •- 
are  good.  A  good  taste  should  be  cultivated 
on  the  part  of  the  student.  All  his  work 
should  be  gotten  up  in  a  systematic  and 
tasty  manner.  The  student  should  be 
taught  to  keep  his  machine  in  good  condi- 
tion. Errors  in  the  students  early  practice 
work  are  frequently  caused  by  liis  attempt- 
ing to  write  too  fast.  In  the  beginning  the 
use  of  the  erasershould  be  prohibited,  while 
in  the  advanced  work,  the  student  should 
be  instructed  how  to  make  neat  erasures, 
take  out  and  re-insert  the  paper,  etc.  To 
make  the  work  more  interesting,  he  would 
offer  prizes  for  the  greatest  quantity  of 
accurate  work  tiirned  out  in  a  given  time. 
A  certain  portion  of  the  dictation  work 
should  be  corrected  and  rewritten.  He 
lielieved  in  frequent  tests  of  speed,  as  it  - 
accustomed  the  student  to  the  excitement 
attending  such  tests  and  relieved  him  of 
the  nervousness  resulting  from  the  pres- 
ence of  strangers.  After  the  reading  of  his 
paper,  he  was  asked  many  questions  by 
teachers  present,  which  he  answered  in  his 
characteristic  way.  He  suggested  several 
times  that  possibly  an  exhibition  by  a  stu- 
dent who  had  learned  in  accordance  with 
his  method  would  be  more  interesting  and 
instructive,  but  the  Association  evidently 
did  not  look  at  it  in  that  light,  as  he  was  not 
invited  to  give  it. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Chas.  M.  Miller,  of  .New 
York,  offered  a  resolution  of  regret  and  s.\ni- 
pathy  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Barnes,  who 
were  absent.  Mr.  Barnes  was  confined  to 
his  home  on  account  of  sickness,  and  Mrs, 
Barnes  on  account  of  the  severe  illness  of 
her  mother.     It  passed  unanimously. 

Then  came  a  report  of  the  committee  on 
resolutions,  Mr.  Selby  A.  Moran.Cbairnuin. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  oftered  to  E.  J.  Kritch 
for  the  use  of  his  rooms  as  a  meeting  pUice 
for  the  Association  ;  Mr.  L.  A.  Arnold,  Mr. 
H.  G.  Healey,  and  other  officers  for  the 
excellent  work  done  in  behalf  of  the  Asso- 
elation  ;  Mr.  Fred  Irland,  Patrick  J.  Swee- 
ney, C.  E.  Hutchings,  Jerome  B.  Howard, 
and  Chas  H.  McGurrin,  for  the  excellent 
papers  presented  ;  and  Chas.  T.  Piatt  for 
his  services  in  connection  with  the  exhibit 
of  shorthand  work  from  various  schools 
throughout  the  country.  It  was  suggested 
that  this  exhibit  work  be  continued  as  a 
feature  of  the  Association,  and  that  it  be 
expanded.  Thanks  of  the  Association  were 
offered  E.  N.  Miner  for  the  use  of  his  excel- 
lent magazine  as  the  official  organ. 


Officers  were  elected  as  follows  for  l'M2: 
President,  L.  A.  Arnold,  Chicago,  111. 
Vice-Pres.,  A.  C.  Van  Sant,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Secretary',  W.  O.  Davis,  Erie,  Pa. 

EXKCUTIVE  COMJIITTEB. 
C.  T.  Piatt,  Hoboken.N.  J..  John  R.  Gregg, 

Chicago,  111.,  and  Jerome  H.  Howard,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Appreciation  was  expressed  of  the  work 
of  the  State  Secretaries.  It  was  recom- 
mended that  the  Association  bear  the 
expenses  of  the  State  Secretaries  incurred 
in  the  interest  (jf  the  Association,  not 
exceeding  the  sum  of  five  dollars.  Also 
that  the  president  be  authorized  to  appoint 
a  press  agent  whose  duty  should  be  to  pre- 
pare a  brief  and  concise  synopsis  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  end  of  each  day  and  secure 
its  publication  by  the  daily  papers. 

The  report  of  the  resolution's  committee 
was  adopted  in  its  entirety. 

Upon  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  Associa- 
tion decided  that  hereafter  no  papers  would 
be  published  in  the  official  organ  unless 
the  author  was  present  to  read  same,  or  sent 
the  Association  an  apology  for  his  absence. 

The  Association  also  passed  a  resolution 
prohibiting  the  distribution  of  any  adver- 
tising or  extraneous  matter  in  its  meeting 
rooms. 

TUESDAY,    DEC.   :il,  '01. 

THE  FOLLOWING  WAS    KEPORTED  BY  \V.  O. 
D.WIS,  ERIE,  PA. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Mosher,  of  t)maha.  Neb.,  read  a 
paper  on  "Teaching  Shorthand  Students  to 
Spell."  Discussed  by  Miss  Petraglio,  Mr. 
Hodge,  Davis  and  Piatt. 

The  subject  "  Value  of  Completing  the 
Shorthand  Course,"  was  ably  handled  bv 
Mr.  P.  B.  S.  Peters  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Mr. 
Peters  said  that  the  commercial  world 
demands  accuracy  ;  that  the  pupils  are  the 
scales  in  which  tlie  teacher  is  weighed,  and 
that  short  term  schools  have  no  standing  in 
the  Bradstreet  of  education. 

The  ciunpletion  of  a  shorthand  education 
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CHAP.  H.  MCGURRIN, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A.  C.    VAN   SANT, 
Omaha,  Neb. 
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Omaha,  Neb. 
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ill-temper  and  profanity    provoked    by 
done  duties. 

It   is  of  value  to  the  teacher  pecuniarl 
because     one    good    pupil    will    bring  hii 

L.  A.  ARNOLD, 
Chicago,  111. 
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MISS  JIA^IIE   WODK  \-^h  \. 
St.   Louis.  Mo. 


?IISS  EDITH  A.  PAILSDN, 
Omaha,  Xeb. 


MISS  LACRA  .\.   LEWIS, 
New  York  City. 


MISS  ?IAV  C.ARRINGTON, 
Sprinjitield.  Mass. 


n  Kow  of  EKpert,  Pretty  Cypewriters  seen  at  St.  Couis. 


inanv  iii4>re,  while  a  niituher  of  bad  ones 
will  utterly  ruin  liini  ;  mentally,  because 
the  best  spur  for  the  fajj^ed  mind  of  the 
instructor  is  an  eaj^er  student  :  morally, 
because  he  needs  to  be  kept  up  to  a  belief  in 
the  j^randeur  of  his  calling. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Hutchings,  one  of  the  leading 
repi>'rters  of  St.  Louis,  read  an  interesting 
paper  on  "  What  a  School  Can  Do  Towards 
Teaching  Reporting."  This  was  discussed 
at  length  by  Mr.  Piatt,  Mr.  Stiehl  and  Mr. 
Eatinger. 

A  paper  on  "  What  and  How  I  Should 
Study  Were  I  to  Enter  a  Shtirthand  School 
with  a  View  to  Making  Myself  an  Expert 
Amanuensis,"  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Lyons  of  Chicago, 
was  well  received.  Mr.  Lyons  read  a  very 
comprehensive  paper  in  which  he  dwelt  on 
the  following  ; 

■iiUAHFICATIONS  OF    A  liOOD    STENOGRA- 
PHER." 

Personal  Appearance  :  Cleanliness,  Neat- 
ness, Dress. 

Natural  Ability  :  Perception-Quick.  Tact, 
Industry,  Memory,  Common  Sense. 

Education  :  English,  Grannnar,  Composi- 
tion, Punctuation,  Spelling,  Keading,  Hand- 
writing, Reading  Bad  Writing,  Paragraph- 
ing, Knowledge  of  Words. 

Shorthand  :  Reading,  Writing. 

Typewriting  :  Machine,  Tabulator,  Card 
Attachment,  Speed,  Accuracy,  Neatness, 
Uniformitj'  of  Touch,  Copying,  Arrange- 
ment; Envelope,  Letter,  Document;  Mimeo- 
graphing, Carbon  Copying. 

General  :  Local  Geography,  Streets,  Cit- 
ies, Buildings,  Postal  Laws,  Filing  Corres- 
pondence, Copying,  Indexing,  Depositing 
in  Bank. 

Discussed  by  Messrs.  Piatt  and  Miller. 

Mr.  Arnold,  the  new  president,  then 
appointed  the  state  secretaries  forthe  ensu- 
ing year. 

Mr.  E.  N.  Miner  of  New  York,  recom- 
mended Mr.  L.  A.  Arnold,  as  Editor  of  the 
Association  Department  in  the  Phono- 
graphic World  and  upon  vote  the  associa- 
tion confirmed  the  recommendation. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  meet  in 
Milwaukee,  one  year  hence. 


members  national  Shorthand  Ceaehers' 
nssoeiation.  Enrolled  1901. 

Harriett  E.  Allen.  Oberlin.  Ohio;  H.  L.  An- 
drews. Pittsburg,  Pa.;  L.  A.Arnold,  Chicago,  111.; 
Katharine  B.  Allis,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Otto 
-Vnkcrshel,  Joplin,  Mo.;  Ina  B.  Allison,  Daven- 
port, la.:  Mrs.  E.  E.  Admire,  Chicago,  III.;  Mrs.  A. 
J.  Barnes,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  A.  J.  Barnes,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  Chas.  Currier  Beale,  Boston,  Mass.;  H.  B. 
Boyles,  Omaha,  Neb.;  G.  W.  Brown,  Jacksonville, 
111.;  Grace  A.  Bates,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.;  Dan  W. 
Brown,  Pueblo,  Colo.;  J.  W.  Butcher,  Dallas, 
Texas;    H.    E.  Byme,  Tyler,  Texas;  Jessamine 


Brown.  Quincy,  111.:  Ruby  Boyd.  Leavenworth, 
Ean  ;  Olive  Buchanan,  New  London,  Mo.;  Wm. 
H.  Beardsley,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Mrs.  J.  M.  Barnes, 
Si.  Louis,  Mo.;  Hattie  Cook.  Cedar  Rapids,  la.; 
Jas.  .S.Curry.  Cleveland,  Ohio:  Harry  W.  Cad- 
man,  San  Francisco.  Cal.;  David  R.  Cox.  Peters- 
burg. Va.;  Mrs  J.  A.  Clark.  Norfolk,  Va  ;  W.  O. 
Davis.  Erie.  Pa.;  Adeline  Danforth.  Stillwater, 
Minn.;  Mrs.  Maud  M.  Douglas,  Roanoke,  Va.; 
C.  H.  Dewey,  St.  Louis.  Mo.:  Edith  M.  Durham. 
Kankakee.  Ill  :  Mrs  Delia  Decker,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.:  S.  E.  Dime,  Jewell.  Iowa ;  S.  H.  East.  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.:  Mrs.  S.  H.  East,  Indianapolis, 
lnd.;S.  J.  Ebert,  Osbkosh,  Wis.;  W.  B.  Elliott. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.;  Lulla  L.  Ely,  Sterling,  III  ; 
Nellie  W.  Evans,  Burlington,  la.;  A.  B.  Eatinger, 
Lexington,  Ky.;  Mrs.  c.  A.  Faust,  Chicago,  111  : 
B.  J.  Ferguson,  Marietta,  O.:  Mrs.  J.  F.  Fish, 
Chicago,  HI.;  Mary  E.  Fulsom.  Garden  City,  Kan.; 
J.  F.  Fleisher,  Cleveland.  Ohio;  Cyrus  W.  Field, 
Jackson,  Mich.:  J.  E.  Fuller.  Wilmington,  Del.: 
E.  D.  Gordon,  Ashland.  Wis.:  R.  A.  Grant,  Rock- 
ford,  III.;  John  R.  Gregg.  Chicago.  111.;  Mrs.  John 
R.  Gregg.  Chicaeo,  111.;  Robt.  F.  Gallagher.  San 
Francisco,  Cal,;  Robt.  Goltman.  Montreal,  Can- 
ada:  Loren  D.  Grinstead.  Pullman,  VVash,;Sallie 
E.  (iordon.  Rock  Island.  111.:  Mrs,  M.  Constance 
Green,  E.  St.  Louis,  111  ;  Frances  Gillispie, 
Om.aha.  Neb,;  H.  G.  Healey,  New  York,  N.  V  ; 
Mary  A.  Ilealy,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  F.  E.  Raymond, 
Evansville,  Ind  ;  J,  A.  Harader.  West  Superior, 
Wis.;  Rev,  Kilian  Heid,  CoUegeville,  Minn.;  ,ler- 
ome  B,  Howard,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  ;  Sophia  Hage- 
man.St.  Cloud,  Minn.;  Nettie  M.  HufT,  Shenan- 
doah, la.;  Thos.  J.  Hoover.  Carlinville.  111.;  John 
M.  Hill,  Sedalia.  Mo.;  Mary  L  Horner,  Waterloo. 
la.;  Frances  A.  Hoover,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  J.  F. 
Hoobs,  St.  Louis.  Mo.:  Henry  .\.  Ivy,  Sherman, 
Texas;  R.  McKenn  Jones,  Hackensack,  N.  J,; 
J.  ClilTord  Kennedy,  Salem.  Mass.;  D.  Kimball, 
Chicago,  III,:  Margaret  E.  King,  Eloomington, 
111.:  W,  W.  Knisley.  Houghton.  Mich,;  Vie  T. 
Kobel.  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.;  Mrs.  F.  L  Kelly, 
Hannibal.   Mo.;  Mrs,   E,  G.  Ketchum,  Biltmore, 

CH.\RI,ES   A.  ?IIDDENDORF,  CHICAGO, 
Expert  Typewriter  Operator. 


N     C;  Geo.    P.   Lord,    Salem,   Mass.;    Katherine 
Lugenbeel,   Des  Moines,    Iowa;    Nettie  H.   Left- 
wich,  Staunton,   Va  ;  Francis  E.  Lester,  Mesilla 
Park,  N.  M.;  James  M.  Lingle,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
J.  A.  Lyons,  Chicago,  111.;  Mrs.  R.  R.  Luman,  St. 
Louis,    Mo.;   Laura   L.   Lewis,   New  York  City; 
Chas,  M.  Miller,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  E.  N.  Miuer. 
New  York.  N.  Y.:  Selby   A.  Moran,  .\nn  Arbor. 
Mich  ;  F.  W.  Mosher,  Omaha,  Neb  :  Mrs    F.  W. 
Mosher.  Omaha,  Neb.;  D.  D.   Mueller,   Norwood, 
Ohio;  W.   L    Ml  sick,  Springfield,  Mo.:  Geo.  B. 
Middleton,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  F    Benton  Miller. 
St.  Louis,  Mo,:  Dott  Mitchell,  Mt.   Pleasant,  la.; 
Mrs.  Alice  B.  Muller,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.:Thos    M. 
Milum,    Danville,    111.;     Lillian      .Maylum,    Des. 
Moines,  la.;  Mrs.  J.   M.  Mehan,  Pes  Moines.  la  :' 
Walter  D.  McAllister,  Lincoln,  111.;  J.  P.  McCon- 
ahey,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Chas.   H,  McGurrin,  Kala- 
mazoo,   Mich,;    D.    A     MacCracken,      Pullman, 
Wash.;  James  A.    McDonald,  Clayton.  N.  M  :  T. 
O.  McGrath,  Owensville,  Mo.:  C.  C.  Noe.  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;   Frances  H.  North.  La  Crosse,  Wis.; 
Margaret  Nelson.  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  O.  D.  Nor- 
ton. St.  Loui>,  Mo.;  Geo.  Oakley,  Patterson,  N.  J.; 
E.  J.  O'Sullivan,  Portage  la  Prairie,  Manitoba, 
Canada:   lennie  .M.   Patton,   Peoria,  III;  Mrs,  L. 
H.    Packard,    New   York,   N.   Y.;  Edith  Paulsen, 
Omaha,  Neb.;  P.  B.  S,    Peters,   Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
Miss    r.   M.    Petraglio,  St    Louis,    Mo.;  Chas.  T, 
Piatt.  Hoboken.N.  J  ;  Clarence  A.  Pittman,  New 
York,    N.    Y,:    Pearl  A.    Power,    Cincinnati,    C; 
Walter  Rasmusscn,  San  Francisco,  t  al  ;  Chas.  A. 
Reed,     Denison,    Texas;    Kalliope     Ritner,      St. 
Louis,  Mo,;  W.  S.  I' ogcrs,  Sandusky,  Ohio  ;  Frank 
Rutherford,  New  York,   N.  Y  ;  Julius  Rasmus- 
sen,  St.  Paul,  Minn,;  Esther  A,  Reimer,  Red  Oak, 
Iowa;  Mrs.  Jessie  R.  Reed,  Quincy,  111,;  Mary  R. 
Rubicam.St.  Louis,  Mo,;  C.  W.  Kobbins,  Sedalia, 
Mo.;   Docinna  Jane    Salisbury,  Appleton,  Wis,; 
W    A.  F.  Scott,  Carbondale,  Pa.;  Thos.  P.  Scully, 
Springfield,  Mass.:  Chandler  Sexton,  Orange,  N. 
J  ;    Rupert    P.    So    Relle,   Chicago,    111.;   A.    H. 
Sproul,  Elgin.   111.;    Julia   B.  Stark,    Louisville, 
Ky.;   J.    A.    Stephens,    Chicago,    III,;   Mrs.   Lula 
Stiehl,  Urichsville,  Ohio;  L.  P.  W.  Stiehl,  Urichs- 
ville,    Ohio;    Loretta    Strickler,    Topeka,    Kan.; 
Rebecca  Strntton,  Cleveland,  Ohio  ;  H   W.Storla, 
Sioux  City,  la  :  Margaret  J.  Snider,  Champaign, 
111,;  Eva  J.  Sullivan,   Kansas  City,  Mo  :  Clay  D. 
Slinker,  Des  Moines,  la,;  Miss  A.  Stadden.  Pitts- 
burg, Pa:  John    F.  Soby,    New  York  City;   Pat- 
rick J.  Sweeney,   New  York  City:   W.  I.  Tinus, 
Chicago,   111  ;    G.    E,    Temple,    Baltimore,    Md.; 
Lena  M.  Tucker,  Eon  du  Lac,  Wis.;  Grace  Tem- 
ple, Waterloo,  Iowa:  F.  M.  Van  Antwerp,  Louis- 
ville. Ky.:  W.  E.   Van   Wert,   Wheeling,  W.  Va.; 
A.  C.  Van  Sant,  Omaha,  Neb  ;  Vezino  de  Vezino, 
San  Francisco,  t  al.;  J.  J.  Weber,  Canton.  Mo.;  R. 
E.   WiMtt,   Council   Bluft',  la.:    E.  J.    Wightman, 
Grand   Rapids.  Mich.;  John   A.  White,    Moline, 
111  ;   H.   R.    Weaver,    Birmingham,    Ala.;   L.    J, 
Weicbmann.      Anderson,     Ind.;      Florence      E. 
Whipple,  Alton,  111,:  George  D.  White.  San  Jose, 
Cal;  Geo.  Walker.   Crawfordsville,   Ind,;   Wilton 
E   White,  Quincy,  111.;  O.  H.   White,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  O.  E.  Hawkins,  Huntington.  Ind. 


J.  B.  MCCONKIE,  Br.O(>?II\GTON,  ILI..  H. 

Program  of  the 

national  Pctitnansbip  Ccacbers' 
Jfssociation  at  $t«  Couis* 

The  iiR-etiriK  frniii  start  to  tiuish  was  a 
success.  There  have  been  hirger  meetings 
and  smaller  ones  as  well,  but  never  a  more 
congenial  one.  All  did  not  agree,  but  the 
disagreements  were  not  disagreeable.  The 
interest  was  marked  and  well  sustained. 
Many  well-known  penman  and  educators 
were  in  attendance. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  Friday 
morning  by  Mr.  Zaner,  who  presided 
throughout  the  session. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Fish,  the  secretary,  being  absent 
and  having  serious  trouble  with  his  eyes, 
the  president  appointed  Mr.  Healy  of  New 
York  to  fill  that  position,  which  he  did  most 
graciously  and  worthily. 

After  registration  of  members  Mr. 
zaner  delivered  the  usual  president's 
address,  entitled  "The  Penman  of 
Yesterday,  Today  and  Tomorntw.*'  He 
claimed  that  the  penman  of  today  w^as 
better  educated  than  heretofore  and  that 
the  ones  to  follow  must  be  still  better  edu- 
cated. He  believes  that  there  are  more 
really  fine  penmen  and  more  fine  penman- 
ship being  executed  today  than  ever  before. 
He  further  said  that  the  penman  of  tomor- 
row would  be  a  teacher  of  commercial  sub- 
jects and  penmanship;  a  teacher  of  teach- 
ers in  normals  ;  a  supervit^or  ;  or  an  engros- 
ser ;  there  being  a  constant  and  increasing 
demand  for  each. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Spencer  of  Milwaukee,  "  the 
grand  old  man  of  our  profession,"  discussed 
the  president's  message  in  his  usual  cour- 
teous manner.  He  disclaimed  that  the 
Spencerian  was  a  fifty-two  degree  system  — 
that  it  could  be  written  forward,  backward, 
or  vertically. 

"The  Supervisor,"  by  F.  F.  Musrush, 
Lakewood.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  next  pre- 
sented. The  paper  was  a  good  one.  Among 
the  many  sensible  things  said  were  the 
following  : 

D.    L.  ML'SSEI.MAN, 

Quincy,  111. 
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The  supervisor  in  our  public  schools  is  a 
modern  innovation.  He  is  among  us  from 
force  of  circumstances  and  his  office  is  a 
medium  between  the  superintendent  and 
the  grade  teacher.  His  advent  into  tlie 
public  school  system  marked  anotlier  step 
toward  the  ideal  system  of  public  educa- 
tion. He  is  a  product  of  necessity.  First 
was  the  need,  then  the  demand,  arid  lastlv 
the  individual  himself.  ' 

Here  permit  me  to  add  some  advice  to  the 
young  men  and  women,  who  are  thinking 
of  entering  upon  the  profession  of  a  super- 
visor. 

You  must  not  think  that  the  position  is 
easy  to  fill.  It  is  not.  All  persons  have  not 
the  qualifications  for  directors  or  leaders. 
They  must  be  fitted  ])y  nature  as  well  as  by 
training  for  this  especial  calling.  In  fact 
few  persons  make  good  leaders.  1  feel  that 
all  of  us  can  testify  to  this  fact. 

Young  man  or  young  woman,  if  you  find 
that  you  have  the  abilitv  to  teach  compre- 
hensively, possess  a  temperate,  patient, 
disposition,  you  may  develop  the  qualities 
of  a  good  supervisor.  You  will  need  a  gen- 
tle bearing,  tempered  with  suave  manners, 
a  fair  degree  of  tact,  and  a  goodly  portion 
of  hard  common  sense.  Some  of  these 
qualities  you  must  have  by  right  of  nature, 
others  you  can  cultivate 

To  be  able  to  put  yourself  in  the  teacher's 
place  is  a  strong  point  in  vour  favor. 

But  be  sure  of  one  truth",  that  you  are  full 
of  the  subject  von  are  to  present. 

If  yon  lack  entliusiastn  and  understand- 
ing, your  work  will  be  a  failure. 

A  suptTvisor  must  ktuiw  something  of 
other  sulijects  outside  itf  his  specialty.  He 
must  be  liberal  minded,  progressive,  and 
always  a  student.  America  is  the  home  of 
industry  and  progress. 

Mr.  Musrush  favored  vertical  for  children, 
but  thought  children  under  ten  years 
should  not  be  taught  to  write.  Conditions 
in  public  schools  are  not  as  favorable  as  in 
business  colleges  for  successful  writing  and 
therefore  business  college  teachers  are,  as 
a  rule,  too  severe  in  there  criticisms  of  the 
-writing  and  the  teaching  of  it  in  the  public 
schools. 

He  concluded  by  saying:  "Make  good 
writers  of  your  teachers  and  j-our  pupils 
will  write  well." 

Discussion  followed  l>y  Messrs.  Spencer, 
McConkie,  Fish.  Faust.  Hill.  Goshert,  Mus- 
selman,  Plummer.  Tamblyn.  Allard,  and 
Healey. 

PIR.  AND  MRS.   F.  F.  ?IUSRUSH.    CLEVELAND,  O.. 

The  Bride  and  Groom  of  the  Convention. 
though  no  one  knew  it  but  themselves. 


Engrossing  by  F.  W.  Tamblyn,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  was  the  next  on  the  program. 
His  paper  was  certainly  a  very  practical 
one,  indicating  that  he  is  quite  familiar 
with  his  subject.  He  disclosed  the  fact 
that  to  be  an  engrosser  one  must  be  more 
than  a  penman— an  artist  as  well.  We  hope 
to  present  his  paper  later  on. 

SATURDAY 

"  The  Teacher  of  Writing,"  by  H.  G.  Healy, 
Editor  Penman's  Art  Journal,  New  York, 
was  well  rendered  and  received.  In  part  it 
was  as  follows: 

Few  teachers  in  our  schools  of  practical 
education  enter  with  so  much  enthusiasm 
in  their  work  as  do  our  teachers  of  business 
writing.  They  put  mental,  phjsical  and 
magnetic  force  into  their  work  and  every 
one  is  deserving  of  the  highest  success  in 
result-getting;  but  we  do  not  all  succeed. 

The  teacher  of  writing  who  places  copies 
before  his  pupils,  either  on  the  board  or  on 
paper,  without  any  directions,  explanations, 
or  further  attention,  is  no  more  a  teacher 
than  is  the  clerk  a  doctor  who  takes  down  a 
bottle  of  patent  medicine  and  hands  it  to  a 
customer.  The  art  of  writing  is  a  positive 
attainment,  and  the  rules  of  objective  ped- 
agf»ffy  govern  it. 

We  learn  writing  through  the  eye  pri- 
marily, not  through  the  ear.  We  are  taught  * 
that  whoever  has  one  good  arm  and  one 
good  eye  can  learn  to  write;  we  say  nothing 
about  the  organ  of  hearing,  and  yet  many 
of  us  devote  the  chief  portion  of  our  time  to 
teaching  through  theear  instead  of  through 
the  eye. 

"Sounds  which  address  the  ear  are  lost  and  die 
In  one  short  hour;  but  that  which  strik*-s  the  eye 
Lives  long  upon  the  mind  ;  the  faithful  sight 
Engraves  the  knowledge  with  a  beam  of  light." 

The  true  mission  of  the  teacher  of  writing 
is  to  make  the  conditions  favorable  for  ad- 
vancement. That  is  all,  and  it  is  enough. 
You  cannot  train  the  mind  or  develop  any 
faculty  simply  by  determined  ill-directed 
force,  but  you  can  secure  to  a  person  proper 
surroundings  and  you  can  use  correct 
methods.  These  conditions  are  something 
more  than  a  correct  copy,  a  suitable  position 
at  the  desk,  and  proper  utensils. 

Writing  is  not  an  exact  science  by  any 
means,  but  enough  form  should  be  taught 
that  the  pupil  may  know  when  he  approxi- 
mates accuracy.  We  should  not  lose  sight 
of  the  artistic  side— the  pleasing  side  of 
writing— to  such  an  extent  that  it  would 
appear  to  be  executed   with  a  square,  rule 

S,   B.   FAHNESTOCK, 
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;ni(l  compass;  but  the  student  should  know 
riKnigh  about  the  height,  width,  elements 
and  priiifiples  of  letters  that  he  may  be  able 
til  kt'L'i'  '^oinewhere  near  the  desired  posi- 
tinii.niid  these  should  be  taught  j^rap It ic- 
.///.j  rather  than  orallj:  We  nuist  conihiiie 
~\  nthe-^is  with  analysis.  We  cannot  have 
:i  uo.kI  judgment  unless  we  have  clear  ideas, 
;inii  we  have  imt  a  clear  idea  upon  the  sub- 
)<rt  of  writinii  unless  we  conform  to  the 
intellectual  processes.  There  are  first,  the 
power  to  separate  anythinj^  into  its  parts; 
.sc(7>7/(/.  the  power  of  comliining  the  parts; 
tliird,  the  power  to  select  the  difterent 
liarts,  and  fourth,  the  power  to  recognize 
similar  aud  dissimilar  features. 

The  pupil,  as  a  rule,  places  certain  limita- 
tions upon  the  teacher.  These  are  the 
length  of  time  he  will  stay  in  school,  the 
talent  and  abilitv  he  Ijrings,  his  previous 
training,  his  habits  of  thought  and  atten- 
tion, feome  of  these  may  be  changed  by 
the  teacher,  others  caoiiof.  The  teacher  of 
writing  seldom  complains  of  the  grist  that 
is  brought  to  him.  The  teacher  of  short- 
hand and  the  teacher  of  I)ookkeeping  fre- 
•  ineiitlv  complain  of  the  lack  of  preparation 
on  the  part  <.f  their  pupils,  but  the  teacher 
of  u  ritin-  takes  it  for  granted  that  wliat  he 
lias  heartl  is  absolutely  true-that  every 
oTie  with  one  good  arm  and  one  good  eye 
ran  be  a  great  penman.  1  say  all  praise  to 
the  earnest,  sincere,  conscientious  teacher 
who  receives  the  sturdy  sons  (jf  toil  and 
prepares  them,  in  a  few  i)rief  months  of  in- 
struction, to  write  a  business  haiul  which 
passes  current  in  the  commercial  world  as 
genuine.  The  process  in  tlie  ile\  t-lopment 
of  an  active  attention  is: 

1st,  by  means  of  reward  or  the  promptings 
of  approbation. 

2nd.  Ambition,  or  the  desire  to  excel. 

3rd,  Thoughtful  organization. 

We  have  pupils  in  all  of  these  stages  in 
everv  class,  hence  a  good  reason  for  classi- 
fication on  the  interest  basis.  I  would  not 
offer  a  reward  in  the  general  writing  class 
but  I  would  group  those  pupils  who  were 
not  interested  in  writing  and  offer  a  reward 
of  some  kind  in  order  to  start  them.  They 
must  all  reach  the  ambition  degree,  and  be 
anxious  toexcel. 

Personally,  I  think  we  devote  too  much 
time  in  quibblingover  matters  of  secondary 
interest  and  lose  sight  of  the  great  princi- 
ples of  the  art. 

Let  us  keep  close  to  moreinent  and  form 
-not  which  one  Grst.  but  hoth  together— 
teaching  them  according  to  the  physical 
laws  of  nature  — those  laws  governing 
motion,  growth  and  development,  with  the 
assistance  and  guidance  of  true  pedagog- 
ical principles,  at  all  times  recognizing  the 
usefulness  of  the  apperceptive  functions. 
When  we  do  this  we  will  not  gallop  our 
trotters,  our  students  will  not  make  ovals 
too  thin  or  too  fat,  their  curved  lines 
straight  and  their  straiglit  lines  curved. 
While  I  am  speaking  of  movement,  I  want 
to  pay  my  trd:iute  to  what  we  term  com- 
bined or  arm  movement.  There  is  little 
consolation  to  me  in  the  fact  that  Carstair 
and  Lewis  advocated  arm  movement  in  1N12. 
What  interests  me  more  is  that  we  use  it 
now. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  mental,  physi- 
cal and  nervous  organizations  must  be  rec- 
ognized equally  in  our  teaching.  Let  us 
see  that  our  pupils  write  naturally  and  not 
as  many  of  us  write.  The  average  penman 
in  his  Ijest  work  does  not  write  naturally-. 
There  is  almost  as  much  difference  between 
the  penman's  unconscious  and  unstud- 
ied hands  and  the  hand  that  is  the 
result  of  his  professional  skill,  as  there 
is  between  w^hat  the  fisherman  caught  and 
what  he  says  he  caught. 

Shall  the  teacher  be  good  at  execution 
with  the  pen  ?  Most  assuredly.  If  he  has 
strong  attainments  in  other  branches  of  the 
art  besides  that  of  business  writing,  so 
much  the  better.  The  ornamental  and 
flourished  style  of  writing  has  its  place  and 
shmiifi   not  become    a    lost    art.      Gaskell's 
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Compendium  took  many  a  ytnnig  man  from 
the  witod-pile.  and  it  was  the  ornamental 
style  that  did  it. 

"Why  Vertical  Writing  is  a  Failure,"  by 
A.  N.  Palmer,  Cedar  Kapids,  Iowa,  was 
next  read  and  received  with  interest.  Mr. 
Palmer  approached  his  subject  after  consid- 
erable preliminary  sparring,  but  when  he 
got  to  it  he  made  things  quite  lively,  as  he 
usually  does.  He  believes  vertical  writing 
is  a  failure,  not  alone  because  it  is  upright, 
but  because  it  is  usually  taught  by  the 
copy-book  method.  He  thought  it  was  the 
product  of  publishers  ratherthan  of  popular 
demand  or  need, and  that  it  was  wrong  to 
sell  copy  books,  which  he  said  cost  but  two 
cents,  at  from  seven  to  eight  cents.  Natur- 
ally, he  reafHrme<l  his  faith  in  the  muscu- 
lar movement  and  in  slant  writing,  though 
he  disclaimed  ever  having  taught  fifty-two 
degree  writing,  or  any  other  particular 
slant. 

Discussion  followed  by  Messrs.  Mussel- 
man,  Stiehband  C.  S.  Chapman.  The  latter 
is  now  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  l)ut  hap- 
pened in  St.  Louis  and  gave  the  convention 
a  call.  Mr.  Chapman  is  the  father  of  the 
Western  Penman's  Association,  and  there- 
fore of  the  National  Penmanship  Teachers' 
Association,  the  latter  being  the  outgrowth 
of  the  former. 

"Movement  and  Momentum,"  by  C.  W. 
Ransom,  was  the  next  paper  read.  In  part 
he  said  : 

I  am  here  today,  because  I  love  progress  ; 
because  this  organization  of  business  edu- 
cators is  for  the  upbuilding  of  better 
methods  of  instruction  and  for  the  advance- 
ment of  a  cause  which  the  business  world 
recognizes  as  a  necessity. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  we  are  all  imita- 
tors to  a  certain  extent.  Noanthoi  elands 
wholly  alone,  but  even  the  nm-i  uri^inal 
one  is  linked  to  his  predecessors  1 1\  h  i^  iixli- 
vidual  appropriation  and  inipmx  cTnenl  of 
the  legacy  they  have  left  to  him  ;  hecause 
in  the  history  of  educational  progression 
our  minds  are  all  the  continuous  links  of  a 
wonderful  chain. 

The  foundation  for  a  good  handwriting 
can  hardly  be  too  thoroughly  lai.i.  If  the 
elementary  instruction  lacks  thoroiigluiess. 
the  pupil  is  deprived  of  the  essential 
element  which  leads  bim  to  rapid  advance- 
ment. Thorough  instruction  in  the  ele- 
ments of  writing  is,  therefore,  indispensa- 
ble, and  a  most  careful  and  exact  study  of 
these  principles  is  accordingly  advised. 

Movement  is  the  soul,  thequintessence  of 
writing.  Movement  has  come  to  be  consid- 
ered bj'  penman  as  the  means  by  which  a 
certain  motion  may  be  had  and  used  to  the 
very  best  advantage  in  writing. 

I  believe  an^-  pupil  ivho  has  a  muscle  at 
all  in  the  front  of  the  elbow,  should  be 
taught  how  to  use  it  in  w^riting.  I  am  a 
strong  advocate  of  muscular  movement, 
and  believe  in  systematically  arranging 
the  movement  exercises  to  suit  the  ever- 
varying  individuality  of  the  students. 

Momentum  is  uniform  motion.  Momen- 
tum represents  the  amount  of  power  blend- 
ing harmoniously  into  the  body  of  action, 
which  enables  one  to  write  easily  and  rap- 
idly with  muscular  control. 

Space  and  height  must  be  right  if  momen- 
tum is  right.  '    The  continuous  regularity  of 
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Motion  that  produces  correctly  formed 
and  finely  written  letters  is  a  resultant  mo- 
tion ;  for  it  is  the  result  of  two  conihined 
forces.  One  the  force  to  fto  ahead,  the  other 
the  force  to  control. 

I  believe  in  writingtlie  letters  at  the  same 
rate  of  speed  at  which  the  movement  e.xer- 
cises  are  written. 

Movement  is  the  advancing  power,  the 
propeller  of  activitv, in  writing.  Momentum 
is  the  reguhitive  power. the  adjusting  factor 
which  proilocfs  uniform  characters.  With 
these  two  fiindanu-ntal  qualities  evenly 
united  and  Imuiyht  into  proper  working 
order,  the  human  writing  machine  is  capa- 
ble of  reaching  the  highest  degree  of  profic- 
iency possible. 

Many  who  have  not  investigated  thor- 
oughly and  exercised  a  proper  amount  of 
reflection,  are  giving  to  movement  words 
of  praise  and  credit,  whicli  are  justly  mer- 
ited bv  momentum. 

.Manv  discard  and  condemn  nuiscular 
It  l>ecause  of  their  inability  to  mas- 
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To  be  brief,  these  are  the  tundamental 
essentials  which  I  beliexo  constitute  the 
normal  laws  of  developing  genuine  rapi<^l 
bnsitiess  writing. 

MONDAY. 

"Vertical  vs.  Slant, From  a  Business  Man's 
Standpoint,"  by  Cyrus  W.  Field,  Jackson, 
Mich.,  was  next  presente<l.  Mr.  Field 
believes  in  slant  writing  and  is  not  afraid 
to  say  so.  We  hope  to  present  part  of  his 
paper  at  a  later  date. 

"Style  of  Writing  to  Teach,  and  How  to 
Teach  it,"  by  C.  A.  Faust  of  Chicago,  111., 
was  the  longest  and  most  exhaustive  paper 
presented  with  numerous  blacki:)oard  dem- 
onstrations as  to  styles  of  letters  ;  mode  of 
development  ;  similarities  between  letters, 
both  capital  and  small  ;  exercises,  etc.,  etc. 
Mr.  Faust  drew  from  his  varied  experiences 
as  telegraph  operator,  printer,  etc.^  to  illus- 
trate certain  points  and  to  prove  that  writ- 
ing is  merely  habit. 

"  Speed  in  Vertical  Writing,"  was  then 
taken  up  by  R.  K.  Row  of  Chicago,  Mr.  New- 
lands  being  unable  to  attend,  his  name  hav- 
ing been  placed  upon  the  program  "without 
his  consent.  Mr.  Row  secured  seventeen 
pupils  from  the  Crow  building  of  St.  Louis 
to  give  a  demonstration  as  to  whether  verti- 
cal could  be  written  rapidly  or  not.  The 
pupils  came  from  the  grammar  grades  and 
had  never  received  instruction  except  from 
regular  grade  teachers.  They  wrote  legibly 
the  sentence  :  "  Our  acts  our  little  angels 
are,"  within  a  small  fraction  of  thirty  words 
a  minute,  counting  five  letters  to  the  word. 
A  number  wrote  the  setitence  six  times  in 
a  minute. 

The  association  extended  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Row,  the  principal,  the  teacher,  and 
the  pupils  fi>r  their  demonstration. 

Mr.  Row  then  answered  many  of  the  argu- 
ments cotnmonly  put  forth  against  vertical 
writing  and  copy-books,  and,  all  in  all,  niet 
the  fierce  opposition  of  "the  slanters"  in  a 
most  convincing  and  gentlemanly  manner. 


<^dfU^Berurvcin-Cl}vtbt  orvd  &utMnei>i>6«Ui6cit(rr^^l^ 


He  proved  two  things  :  vertical  can  be  writ 
ten  rapidly  and  rapid  writing  can  lie 
secured  from  the  copy-book  and  grade 
teacher. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  liKC: 
President,  H  G.  Healy,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Vice-Prefi.,  F.  F.  Musrush,  Cleveland.  (). 
Secretary.  VV.  C   Schuppell,  Springfield,  111. 

E.XECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 
C.   P.  Zaner,  Columbus,  O.,  A.  N.  Palmer, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  and  J.  F.  Fish,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

TUESD.W. 
"  Penmanship  in  the  Ideal  School,"  by  A. 
E.  Parsons,  Creston,  Iowa,  was  presented. 
Mr.  Parsons,  like  Mr.  Palmer,  is  an  uncom- 
promising foe  of  copy-books  as  well  as 
of  vertical.  Unlike  Mr.  Palmer,  however,  he 
has  nothing  to  substitute  for  copy-books 
but  live  teachers,  and  therefore  his  motives 
were  tiot  questioned.  Messrs.  Spencer,  Row, 
and  otiiers  discussed  the  paper  in  a  cordial 
manner. 

"Spencerian  Penmanship,"  its  Origin, 
History,  Influence,  Characteristics,  and 
Claims,  l)y  Robert  C.  Spencer,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  was  the  last  paperon  the  program,  but 
not  by  any  means  the  least.  We  print  it  in 
part  elsewhere  ;  the  remainder  will  follow 
next  month. 

The  attendance  on  Tuesday  was  not  large, 
l>ut  on  the  whole,  the  meeting  was  one  of 
tlie  best  held  for  years. 


Penmansbip  Section  membership 

H.  M.  Little,  Omaha,  Nebr. ;  J.  F.  Fish. 
Chicago,  111.;  A.  N.  Palmer,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa  ;  E.  J.  O'Sullivan,  Montreal,  Can. ;  C.  A. 
Faust,  Chicago,  111.;  Cyrus  W.  Field,  Jack- 
son, Mich.;  S.  C.  Myers,  Shelbyville,  Mo.; 
L.  P.  W.  Stiehl,  Urichsville,  Ohio;  C.  P. 
Zaner,  Columbus,  Ohio:  A.  H.  Burke,  Dex- 
ter, Iowa  ;  J.  E.Plumnier,  Burlington,  Iowa; 
S.  C.  Henninger,  Burlington,  Iowa;  F.  F. 
Musrush,  Lakewood, Cleveland,  Ohio;  W.F. 
Giesseman,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  J.  C.  McCon- 
kie,  Bloomington,  111. ;  D.  S.  Hill,  Evansville, 
Ind.;  B.O. Eddy, Youngstown, Ohio;  Robert 
C.  Spencer,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Ella  Nelson, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  H.  D.  Goshert,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  D.  L.  Musselman,  Jr.,Quincy,Ill.;  W.  E. 
White,  Quincy,  111.;  Horace  G.  Healy,  New 
YorkCity;  J.  M.  Latham,  Quincy,  111.;  C.  H. 
Allard,  Quincy,  111.;  W.  G.  Ottwein,  Quincy, 
111.;  R.  K.  Row,  Chicago,  111.;  D.  L.  Mussel- 
man,  Quincy,  111.;  N.  H.  Wright.  Louisville, 
Ky.;  W.  C.  Schuppel,  Springfield,  111.;  C.  F. 
Smith,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Miss  Rose  Rosen- 
thal, St.  Louis,  Mo.;  S.  B.  Fahnestock,  Mc- 
Pherson,  Kas. ;  B.  F.  Williams,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa;  O.  A.Whitmer,  Curdsville.Ky.;  W.A. 
Riplej',  Huntington,  W.  Va. ;  A.  E.  Parsons, 
Creston,  Iowa;  S.  B.  Barr,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ; 
J.  H.  Bachtenkircher,  La  Fayette,  Ind.;  C. 
W.»J*obbins,  Sedalia,  Mo. 


Private   Commercial   School 
Itlanaaers'  Association 


Kcportfd    by  3.   R.  Jltiderson,   Principal 
Barnes'  Business  eollege,  St.  Couis 
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anagers'  Association  was 
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December  27,  the  Associa- 


tion was  called  to  order  by  Vice  President, 
Chas.  M.  Miller,  President,  L.  L.  Williams, 
being  al>sent.  The  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

F.  B.  Virden,  of  Chicago,  Chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  Association, 
presented  his  report.  It  showed  that  the 
committee  had  secured  the  reversal  of  the 
ruling  against  school  papers;  that  etfective 
provision  had  been  made  in  Washington  to 
secure  a  proper  ariiendment  to  the  Loud 
Bill,  to  protect  the  rights  of  commercial 
schools  in  this  matter;  that  a  test  case  has 
been  prepared,  and  is  now  on  the  docket  of 
the  federal  court  in  Washington,  ready  to 
be  tried  in  its  turn.  It  is  expected  that  the 
decision  in  this  case  will  result  in  a  final 
construction  of  the  law  relating  to  school 
papers  being  admitted  to  the  mails  as 
second-class  matter.  The  committee  re- 
ported $7tiS.88  received  and  $619.03  paid  out. 
There  are  no  debts  except  some  contingent 
attorney's  fees,  to  be  paid  when  tlie  test 
case  shall  have  been  tried,  and  the  desired 
legislation  enacted.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Lord, 
the  report  was  accepted  and  the  committee 
retained. 

The  Association  then  went  into  executive 
session,  behind  closed  doors  and  the  only 
report  of  the  proceedings  that  can  be  given, 
is  a  resolution  which  was  published  in  tlie 
daily  papers,  the  session  having  been  taken 
up  with  the  consideration  of  the  committee 
report  on  Typewriters  and  Supplies.  The 
resolution  is  as  follows: 

"  RE::;oi,VED,  That  the  Private  Commer- 
cial School  .Managers'  Association  indorse 
the  Underwood  typewriter  as  a  satisfactory 
and  standard  writing  machine:  and  be  it 
further 

RESOI.\EI),  That  this  Association  recom- 
mend tlie  adoption  and  purchase  of  Under- 
wood tvpewriters  for  instruction  purposes 
in  schools  forming  this  Association." 

While  the  resolution  is  official,  it  in  no- 
wise voices  the  sentiment  of  the  business 
educators  of  the  country.  Not  more  than 
fifteen  school  proprietors  were  present  when 
the  resolution  was  prepared,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  the  whole  proceeding 
was  unjust  and  unwarranted. 

No  session  was  held  on  Saturday,  and 
Monday's  session  was  poorly  attended,  the 
only  business  of  importance  that  was  trans- 
acted being  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
membership  and  dues.    Geo.  P.  Lord,  the 


Chairman  of  this  committee,  recommended 
that  all  proprietors  of  commercial  schools 
be  eligible  to  membership,  and  that  the 
annual  dues  be  *),  of  which  $1  should  be 
paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Federation,  and 
.$4,  to  the  treasurer  of  this  Association. 
.\fter  discussion  by  Enos  Spencer  and  G.W. 
Brown,  the  report  was  adopted. 

M.  G.  Rohrbough,  Chairman  of  the  Com 
niittee  on  Supplies,  reported  that  his  com- 
mittee liad  done  nothing. 

A  very  interesting  paper  was  then  read  by 
T.  W.  Bookmyer,  of  Sandusky,  Oliio,  on  the 
subject,  "Proper  and  Improper  Induce- 
ments to  Hold  Out  to  Prospective  Stu- 
dents." Mr.  Bookmyer  pleaded  for  a  high 
standard  of  business  methods,  and  sug- 
gested the  publication  of  a  symposium  an- 
nually that  should  embody  the  views  of  the 
best  men  in  the  profession.  The  dignity  of 
any  cause  must  determine  the  methods  to 
be  used  in  sustaining  it.  To  secure  good 
students,  make  dignified  appeals  to  their 
manhood.  If  schools  are  builders  of  char- 
acter, their  methods  of  getting  business 
must  be  above  reproach;  if  progressive,  ap- 
peal to  righteous  ambition,  not  to  selfish 
motives;  if  essential,  appeal  unflinchingly, 
manfully,  not  cringingly.  The  proprietor 
who  holds  out  dishonorable  inducements  is 
unworthj-  to  instruct  the  young.  Honor  is 
disregarded  when  money-making  and 
money-getting  are  the  chief  inducements 
held  out  to  prospective  students;  when  im- 
possible pledges  are  made;  when  the  work 
of  one's  own  school  or  the  work  of  his  com- 
petitor's school  is  misrepresented.  Mr. 
Bookmyer  deplores  the  prominence  given 
to  the  utilitarian  side  of  commercial  train- 
ing as  an  inducement  to  take  the  work,  and 
he  denounces  the  guaranteeing  of  positions, 
the  house-to-house  solicitation  of  students, 
ratecutting,  and  life  scholarships.  These 
sound  papers  must  eventually  have  a  tre- 
mendous uplifting  effect  on  the  general 
standards  of  commercial  training. 


President,  Enos  Spencer,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Vice-Pres.,  Chas.  J.  Smith,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Secretary,  M.  J.  Rohrbough,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 

H.  M.  Rowe,  Baltimore,  Md.,  A.  S.  Parish, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  H.  B.  Henkle, 
Springfield,  111. 

Officers  were  elected  as  set  forth  above, 
and  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet  in 
Milwaukee.  But  a  very  small  part  of  the 
printed  program  of  this  Association  was 
carried  out.  The  few  meetings  were  held  at 
odd  times,  and  it  was  ditHcult  to  keep  track 


of   them.     Possibly  to  this  cause 


be 


ascribed  the  fact  that  at  no  session  were 


there  more  tlian  fifteen 
in  attendance. 


;.  J.  ROHRBOlT(i 
Omaha,  Neb. 


MASTER  ;.  W.  HUS.SEY, 

Shenandoah,  la. 

The  Youngest  Member  j 

the  Federation. 
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C     A    \\  ESSfcLL 
Big  Rapids,  Mich 


school  proprietors 
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ENOS  SPENCER,  T.OUISVII.LE.  KY. 

members    of    tbc    Private    Commercial 
School  tnana^ers  Association 

Spencerian  Business  College,  Louisville,  Ky.; 
Stiehl's  Business  CoUege.  Urichsville,  Ohio  ;  South 
Bend  Commercial  College,  SouthBend,  Ind.;  Gem 
City  Business  College,  Quincy,  111-;  Lincoln  Busi- 
ness College,  Lincoln,  Neb.;  Mound  City  College, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Southwestern  Business  College, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  A.  S.  Parish.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich-; 
Omaha  Commercial  College.  Omaha.  Neb.:  C. 
M.  Bartlett.  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Oberlin  Business 
College,  Oberlin.  Ohio ;  Waterloo  Business  Col- 
lege, Waterloo,  111.;  Massillon  Business  College, 
Massillon,  Ohio  ;  Danville  Business  College.  Dan- 
ville, 111.;  Marion  Business  College,  Lock- 
year's  Business  College.  Ev-^ansville,  Ind.;  Davis 
Shorthand  School,  Erie.  Pa.;  Mound  City  Busi- 
ness College.  Springfield,  III.;  London  Business 
College.  New  London,  Conn.;  Jacksonville  Busi- 
ness College,  Jacksonville,  111.;  E.  J.  O'Sullivan, 
Portage  La  Prairie.  Manitoba,  Canada;  Salem 
Commercial  School,  Salem,  Mass.  ;  Chaa.  M. 
Miller,  1133  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

eotivcntioti  Squibs. 

D.  Ul.  Springer. 

St.  Louis  compares  favorably  with  Chicago  — 
for  dirt. 

The  arrangement  of  t^'e  program  this  year  was 
the  best  in  the  history  of  the  Federation.  Let  it 
continue,  mornings  for  sections,  afternoons  for 
general,  evenings  for— fun. 

Some  definite  time  should  be  arranged  for  the 
private  managers'  section.  Under  the  arrange- 
ment this  year,  nobody  knew  when  a  meeting 
was  liable  to  occur  and  the  result  was  a  smaller 
attendance  of  the  same  than  at  Detroit. 

Best  meeting  in  the  history  of  the  Federation. 
Make  it  still  better  next  year. 

Those  who  came  late  on  the  opening  night  and 
had  not  reserved  rooms  in  advance,  were  obliged 
to  look  elsewhere  for  accommodations.  First 
time  it  ever  happened. 

The  open  meeting,  addressed  by  ex-comptroller 
of  the  currency,  Charles  G.  Dawes,  was  a  success. 
Good  theme,  good  man,  good  address.  St.  Louis 
people  did  not  appreciate  it,  however,  judging 
by  the  number  present.' 

More  persons  got  their  names  on  the  program 
and  then  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance  than 
ever  before.  This  disease  is  growing,  and  before 
long  it  will  be  necessary  for  a  rule  to  be  passed 
as  in  the  National  Educational  .Association, 
requiring  that  the  author  of  every  paper  read 
shall  be  present. 

Supt.  Pearce  of  the  Omaha  schools,  who  jrave 
an  address  before  the  body  two  years  ago  at  Chi- 
cago, was  an  interested  listener  at  the  session  on 
Monday. 

Ferris,  Payne  and  Winship— an  interesting  trio 
of  inspirational  speakers. 

Fewer  public  school  commercial  teachers  were 
present  than  at  Detroit,  Inquiry  developed  the 
fact  that   many   feel   that   they  are  not  wanted 


H.  a.   HEXKET.  SPlv'INt;i-IEl.l>.   ILL. 

by  the  business  college  proprietors,  who  consti 
tute  the  majority  of  the  membership.  If  this  is 
true,  it  is  a  near  sighted  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
aforesaid  proprietors. 

The  banquet  was  a  great  success  as  to  numbers, 
an  average  as  to  speakers,  a  failure  as  to  service. 

A  large  number  of  teachers  were  present  for 
the  first  time.  Trust  you  like  the  sample  and 
will  come  again. 

The  banquet  hall  of  the  St.  Nicholas  proved  the 
best  place  for  the  general  meetings  which  had 
ever  been  provided. 

The  idea  of  a  summer  school  which  should  pro- 
vide courses  suitable  for  commercial  teachers 
was  favorably  commented  on  by  many  of  the 
teachers  present.  If  the  proprietors  will  lend 
encouragement  in  the  way  of  providing  suitable 
vacation  periods,  it  is  probable  that  the  standard  • 
of  commercial  teachers  will  be  very  much  raised 
during  the  next  few  years. 

The  hotel  lobby  was  mainly  interested  Monday 
evening  in  discussing  the  action  of  the  private 
managers  in  approving  the  Underwood  as  a 
standard  machine,  in  return  for  which  the  Wag- 
ner Typewriter  Co.,  agrees  to  furnish  members 
of  the  body  with  the  machines  at  $50  each.  Some 
thought  that  this  action  would  break  the  back  of 
the  trust  and  compel  them  to  lower  their  price. 
Others  were  afraid  that  the  trust  would  become 
defiant  and  raise  the  price  to  schools.  All  agreed 
that  it  would  have  some  effect  upon  the  situation. 

The  intervening  Sunday  was  spent  by  the  dele- 
gates in  a  variety  of  ways.  Nearly  all  attended 
some  church,  the  music  at  the  Catholic  Cathedral 
attracting  the  largest  number. 

The  United  Typewriter  and  Supply  Co.  organ 
ized  a  pleasant  trolley  party  Sunday  afternoon 
and  showed  their  guests  a  very  pleasant  part  of 
St.  Louis  and  the  site  o*"  the  prospective  World's 
Fair. 

E.  H.  Fritch.  through  whose  invitation  the 
meeting  was  held  at  St.  Louis,  made  a  charming 
host,  ably  assisted  by  his  good  wife.  All  were 
pleased  with  the  genuine  hospitality  shown. 

It  is  coming  to  tax  the  capacity  of  any  Busi- 
ness College  to  entertain  the   annual  meeting. 

You  would  have  laughed,  and   perhaps 

looked,  like  this,  had  you  heard  Warr 

at   the  Federation   Banquet. 


E.  J.  O'SULLIVAN,  WINDSOK,  ONT. 


LfgestK 


made  at  St.  Louis  that  we 
should  make  a  larger  use  of  the  Boards  of  Trade 
in  the  cities  where  we  meet. 

The  newspapers,  especially  the  Globe  Demo- 
crat, gave  the  meetings  a  goodly  notice,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  Chicago  papers  had  more  about  the 
meeting  than  when  we  met  there. 

The  invitation  to  hold  next  year's  meeting  in 
Detroit  came  from  the  City  Board  of  Education 
and  the  only  live  Mayor  the  Federation  ever  saw. 
This  invitation  was  supplemented  from  the 
School  and  University  authorities  at  Ann  Arbor, 
asking  that  one  day's  session  beheld  there.  Gov. 
A.  T,  Bliss  added  his  personal  invitation  to  the 
others  that  Michigan  should  be  privileged  to 
again  entertain  the  body. 

The  public  school  commercial  teachers  held  a 
little  informal  meeting  Saturday  at  the  time  the 
private  managers  were  in  session,  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  their  peculiar  troubles.  Sunday 
the  information  was  given  out  in  the  liotel  lobby 
that  a  caucus  had  been  held  for  the  purpose  of 
booming  one  of  their  number  for  the  presidency 
of  the  Federation. 

J.  A.  Lyons  is  one  of  the  most  popular  members 
of  the  body  and  is  in  every  way  worthy  the  con- 
fidence which  was  placed  in  him  by  an  ek'ction 
to  the  presidency.  The  association  honored  it<-elf 
more  than  it  honored  him  in  the  choice.  He  has 
been  one  of  its  hardest  working  members. 

Lord  was  a  success  as  a  president,  save  ;n  one 
particular— not  a  meeting  was  begun  on  time. 
Those  who  felt  bad  at  his  election  were  most 
ready  to  give  him  praise  for  the  masterly  way  in 
which  he  conducted  affairs. 


Our  Portraits 


The  pencil  and  pen  portraits  in  this  nuni 
ber  were  sketched  from  life  at  the  St.  Loui 
Federation  by  Mr.  Zaner. 


K«gular  Features 

Many  of  our  regular, artistic,  and  practica 
features  were  omitted  in  this  number  in  01 
der  to  make  room  for  the  preceding  report. 


€be  Dennis  Eagle 

The  Dennis  Spread  Eagle  and  Declaration 
of  Independence  Design,  of  which  there  is 
an  advertisement  elsewhere  in  our  columns, 
is  certainly  the  finest  thing  of  the  kind  we 
have  ever  seen.  It  comprises  a  combina- 
tion of  flourishing,  lettering,  script  and 
drawing,  and  is  worth  every  cent  he  asks 
for  it,  $200. 

Considering  the  fact  that  you  can  get  a 
faithful  reproduction  of  it  for  one  two-  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  price  of  the  original,  we 
tliink  all  of  our  readers  who  are  not  purse- 
botmd,  and  who  appreciate  excellence  in 
this  line,  would  never  regret  having  given 
their  order  for  the  same.  It  is  a  gem  of 
pen  art— a  masterpiece  from  one  of  Amer- 
ica's rare  geniuses  with  the  pen. 


Qjb^h«^iBgl^n^cu^-^btut  m\d  QiCMiu^SdMmkr^^^ 
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Change  oj  Address— If  you  change  your  address 
be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  advance,  if  pos- 
sible) and  be  careful  to  give  the  old  as  well  as  the 
new  one  We  lose  many  papers  each  issue 
through  negligence  on  the  part  of  subscribers. 


Hates  to  n^ents  and  Club  Kaisers 

Sent  upon  application.  Whether  vou  are  in  a 
position  to  sentl  a  few  or  many  subscriptions,  let 
us  know,  so  thai  we  can  favor  you  with  our  low- 
est possible  terms  and  a  few  sample  copies. 

Considering  the  fact  that  we  issue  no  partial  or 
cheap  editions  ;  that  our  journal  is  high-gi  ade  in 
every  particular;  that  the  color  feature  of  the 
cover  al'ine  costs  hundreds  of  dollars  :  that  "les- 
pons  that  teach"  are  a  distinctive  feature  of  our 
magazine  ;  that  the  art  presented  is  the  best  ever 
given  in  a  journal  of  this  nature;  and  that  the 
department  of  business  education  is  upon  a  more 
coMiprehensiveand  truly  representative  plan  than 
ever  before  attempted  ;  you  will  readily  see  that 
the  P. -A.  AND  B.  E.  is  not  only  the  best  but  the 
cheapest,  because  the  best  is  always  the  cheapest. 


The  Rest  Advertising  Medium  of  Its  Class 

The  Penman-Artist  and  Business  Educator 
being  the  most  popular  and  widely  read  journal 
of  its  kind,  it  follows  that  it  is  also  the  best  ad- 
vertising medium. 

It  reache-*  practically  all  persons  interested  in 
commercial  education  and  in  penmanship,  in 
both  t  lis  country  find  in  Canada.  It  covers  the 
commercial  school  field  completely,  going  as  it 
does  to  the  heads  of  Commercial  ( 'olleges,  Com- 
mercial High  Sohooh,  Commercial  DepHrtnie^ts 
in  Parochial  Schools,  Colleges,  etc..  as  well  as  to 
a  largo  number  of  office  workers,  public  school 
teachers,  home  students,  etc.  Then  it  is  pre- 
served as  but  few  journals  are.  many  subscribers 
having  it  bound  in  book  form.  Our  rates  for 
space  are  extremely  low— lower  than  those  of 
any  other  high  class  journal  published.  Wide- 
awake advertisers  will  find  our  columns  money 
makers.     Write  at  once  for  rates. 


ndvcrtising   in   Cbe  Penman  Jlrtist  and 
Business  educator  Pays 

We  confidently  believe  that  persons  who  have 
something  good  to  advertise,  and  then  persist  in 
advertising  it.  will  find  our  columns  unequaled, 
cost  considered. 

"  Be  sure  you  have  something  worth  the  money, 
and  then  persist  in  calling  attention  to  it."  That 
s  ems  to  be  the  advice  of  all  successful  advertis 
ers.  One  advertisement  as  a  rule,  does  not 
anionnl  to  much  To  illustrate  :  Mr.  M.  B.  Moore, 
of  &I"rgan.  Ky..  who  has  been  carrying  a  small 
advertisement  in  our  columns  for  quite  a  while 
past,  received  one  order  for  pen  work  with  the 
cash  accompanying  the  same  amounting  to  §20.4.5, 
and  that  tuo  from  a  gentleman  in  England.  Had 
Mr.  Moore  inserted  his  advertisement  once  or 
twice,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  would  have  acconi 
plishcd  much  for  him.  lie  writes  :—'"  Business 
is  certainly  looking  up.  and  my  little  ad.  in  the 
V.-\.  ANi>  B.  E.  seems  to  be  getting  in  its  work." 

Of  course  it  is  quite  different  with  some  other 
advertisements,  such  as  "  School  for  Sale,"  "  Posi- 
tion Wanted."  etc..  bur  in  other  lines  it  seems 
that  the  advertiser  is  expected  to  keep  his  name 
continually  before  the  public  People  forget, 
and  will  not  hunt  for  forgotten  addresses,  etc. 
By  l.eing  coniinunlly  present,  however,  yon 
tamiliarize  the  public  with  your  goods  and  com- 
pel them  to  rememhor  your  name  and  address. 
Think  of  the  advertisers  who  have  compelled  you 
lo  memorize  their  names  and  addresses,  and  you 
win  fiiul  that  as  a  rule  they  are  the  successful 
ones.    They  didn't  do  it  with  one  advertisement. 


Commercial  education. 

(ireat  as  has  been  the  progress  of  coinnier- 
ciiil  education  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century,  greater  still  will  be  its  progress  in 
the  innnediate  future.  Fn)ni  a  mere,  brief 
course  in  book-keeping  of  but  a  few  years 
ago,  the  curriculum  of  the  average  school 
has  expanded  until  today  instruction  is 
given  in  commercial  arithmetic,  law,  corres- 
pondence, geography,  transportation,  eth- 
ics, higher  accounting,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  The 
province  of  the  commercial  school,  whether 
public  or  private,  as  now  comprehended  and 
recognized,  is  not  merely  to  prepare  persons 
as  office  clerks  and  automatic  stenogra- 
phers, but  to  prepare  j-oung  men  and 
women  to  become  successful  business  men 
and  women.  True,  the  first  steps  are  in 
office  routiiae  work,  l>ut  our  boys  and  girls, 
or,  if  you  will, young  men  and  ^onien,  must 
be  trained  broadly  and  deeply  so  that  they 
may  become  something  more  than  attto- 
matons.  They  must  lay  foundations  for 
correct  and  independent  thinking  and  act- 
ing; they  must  be  taughtto  grasp  problems 
of  commercial  importance  such  as  competi- 
tion, trade,  market  quotations  and  their 
significance,  questions  of  corporation  and 
incorporation,  etc. 

These  new  conditions  bring  new  responsi- 
bilities, which  in  turn  demand  men  and 
women  of  ability,  both  natural  and 
acquired,  to  grasp  and  eerve  the  forces  of 
commerce  and  commercial  education. 

Believing  that  the  future  of  commercial 
education  is  bright  and  full  of  hope,  we 
shall  endeavor  to  grasp  the  situation  and 
meet  the  enlarged  condition  in  the  way  of 
'  publishing  a  journal  worthy  the  great  and 
growing  cause. 

To  that  end  we  solicit  your  co-operation  in 
building  up  the  greatest  journal  of  the  kind 
ever  dedicated  to  practical  education.  Bv 
greatest,  we  mean  largest  and  best.  Our 
ambition  is  not  merely  to  be  better  and 
bigger  than  our  co-workers  or  competitors, 
but   the  best  possible. 


Cbe  Penman's  Jubilee. 

Next  year  it  is  proposed  to  hold  a  Pen- 
man's Jubilee  at  Milwaukee,  celebrating 
the  semi-centennial  of  the  evolution  of 
Spencerian  penmanship.  It  beingthehome 
of  Hon.  Robert  C.  Spencer,  the  oldest  and 
most  distinguished  son  of  Piatt  R.  Spencer, 
the  originator  of  Spencerian  penmanship, 
together  with  the  time  and  circumstance, 
makes  it  particularly  appropriate  and  oppor- 
tune that  we  celebrate  the  event  by  our 
presence  and  our  enthusiasm.  Every  pen- 
man in  America  should  plan  during  the 
year  to  journey  to  Milwaukee  nex*^  holidays. 

Special  effort  will  be  put  forth  to  have  the 
entire  Spencer  family  present.  Piatt  R. 
and  Lyman  P.,  are  too  modest  and  retiring 
to  lie  seen  often  in  public,  but  we  hope  this 
may  prove  to  be  an  exception. 

Hurrah  for  Milwaukee  !  Hurrah,  not  for 
Milwaukee  beer,  but  for  Milwaukee— the 
home  of  Robert  C.  Spencer,  the  most 
l)eloved  man  in  our  profession  !      Hurrah!  ! 
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Pleasant  Anticipation 


In  our  March  number  that  prince  of  pen- 
men, F.  B.  Courtney,  will  present  something 
of  the  nature  of  dashy,  ornamental  writing. 
We  know  that  it  will  be  work  well  worth 
some  preparation  on  the  part  of  each  in 
order  t»  fully  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Courtney  seems  not  only  able  to  do 
what   every  other  penman,  living  or  dead, 


has  done,  but  he  has  invented  and  executed 
some  kinds  of  work  never  before  attempted 
by  any  other  penman.  His  origitiality 
seenis  limitless.  Let  us  advise  all  penman- 
ship lovers  to  carefully  study  his  work  and 
learn  to  fully  appreciate  his  versatility  and 
dexterity. 

Don't  Give  Up. 

FrlenoS  : 

Your  editorials  on  the  education  of  chil- 
■dren  have  my  earnest  approval.  It  is 
coming  home  to  me  now  since  I  have  one 
of  my  own  in  school.  She  comes  home  with 
a  slate  full  of  laboriously  drawn  out  lines, 
which  her  teacher  is  pleased  to  call  fitie. 

What  is  to  be  done?  The  average  teacher 
is  no  better  qualified  to  teach  penmanship 
than  when  you  and  I  were  boys.  I  am 
teaching  and  preaching  reform,  but  often 
meet  with  opposition. 

Brothers,  let  us  not  give  up  the  cause. 
There  is  victory  before  us. 

Fraternally, 

J.  F.  Caskev. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Cbe  Cvpewriter 

New  York,  Dec.  ID.  UH)1. 
Messrs.  Zaner  &  Bloser. 

GENTLEMEN:  We  are  duly  in  receipt  of 
your  favor  of  the  16th  inst.,  and  are  very 
much  interested  in  what  y  lu  tell  us  regard- 
ing your  views  upon  the  use  of  the  type- 
v\Titer  in  connection  with  primary  and 
elementary  education.  You  certainly  oc- 
cupy a  very  much  more  advanced  and  en- 
lightened position  in  this  matter  than 
many  in  your  line  of  business.  Some 
people  seem  to  think  that  the  use  of  the 
typewriter  is  of  necessity  opposed  to  the 
interests  of  good  penmanship.  We  have 
always  regarded  the  matter  in  a  ditTerent 
light,  and  we  think  that  any  one  who  will 
study  the  matter  at  all  intelligently  will 
soon  find  the  eff^ect  of  the  clear,  legible 
work  of  the  typewriter  is  almost  invariably 
beneficial  upon  the  handwriting  of  those 
using  the  machine.  Even  a  sprawling, 
illegible  signature  seems  out  of  place  attach- 
ed to  a  nicely  typewritten  letter. 

Yours  truly, 

WICKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT. 


Obituary 

Mr.  C.  E.  Toles,  the  widely  known  news- 
paper comic  and  cartoon  artist,  died  the 
latter  part  of  December,  1001,  being  but 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  Mr.Toles' work  was 
in  constant  and  increasing  demand  because 
it  was  original,  unique,  graceful,  and  always 
pleasing.  This  world  loses  one  of  its  most 
promising  smile-provoking  artists;  the  next 
world  gains  one.  At  least  we  prefer  to 
believe  that  our  talents  live  as  well  as  we. 


6o«d  Words  from  Itlr.  mills 

Dear  Friends  : 

The  December  number  received.  You  are 
certainly  doing  a  good  work  in  publishing 
such  a  high  grade  journal  as  the  P.  A.  and 
B.  E. 

I  do  not  write  verv  many  "gushing" 
things,  but  I  want  to  say  right  here  that 
every  number  of  vour  paper  inspires  me  to 
beco'me  better  in  my  chosen  line  of  work. 

Your  ideals  are  high,  and  you  are  carrying 
them  out  in  your  publication. 

These  are  but  a  few  words,  but  they  are 
from  the  heart,  and  to  me  they  mean  much. 

With  best  wishes,  I  remain. 

Yours  sincerely, 

E.  C.  MII.T.S, 

Kochester,  N.  Y..  Nov.  29, 190b 


Q^dfU^^biuruirv-^Cilii^  and  SulMrwi^&Uucikrr^^l? 


Mr.  \V.  H.  Wetzel,  of  Greenst.urj;.  Pa.,  is 
now  isupervisor  of  Penmanship  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  McKeesport.  Pa.  The  position 
pays  $i:i(lO  for  nine  months  work. 

Mr  Patrick  J.  Sweeney,  editor  of  "Chat," 
fonnd  that  so  many  teachers  were  anxious 
to  ijet  for  dictation  a  copy  of  the  paper  he 
read  at  the  Convention,  that  he  will  com- 
pile in  a  booklet  some  of  his  articles  (and 
others  equally  good),  and  will  be  glad  to 
send  about  February  1st,  a  copy  free  to  every 
teacher  sending  name  and  address  to  him, 
at  IfiO  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 

"  Our  scho<ils  are  progressing  nicely.  We 
have  a  verv  large  attendance  in  the  San 
Francisco  Business  College,  and  the  attend- 
ance in  the  San  Jose  Business  College,  is 
rapidly  increasing,"  writes  Mr.  A.  S. Weaver, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

The  Elkhart.  Ind.,  Institute  recently  broke 
its  record  as  regards  enrollment,  the  num- 
ber of  day  students  having  reached  101, 

On  Monday,  December  23,  1901,  Caton's 
School  of  Business.  But^alo.  N.  Y.,  held  its 
sixteenth  annual  graduating  exercises,  at 
which  time  -*'.*7  pupils  received  diplomas. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Dieterich,  of  Detroit,  and  recent- 
ly of  the  Zanerian,  now  has  charge  of  the 
Commercial  Department  of  the  Elliott 
Commercial  School,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Simply  another  instance  of  a  good  man  in  a 
good  school. 

E.  S-  Hewen  resigned  his  position  with 
Toland  Business  University. Winona.  Minn.. 
to  accept  another  with  Massey's  Business 
College,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Mr.E.  S.  Ripka,  proprietorof  the  Chambers- 
burg,  Pa..  Business  College,  recently  sent  a 
club  to  the  Pe\?ian-Aktist  ANr>  Business 
Educator,  and  also  inclosed  some  attract- 
ive school  advertising  literature.  Mr.  Ripka 
is  evidently  building  up  a  high  grade  insti 
tution.  He  reports  a  large  enrollment,  and 
states  that  every  student  steps  into  a  good 
position  as  soon  as  qualified. 

W.  Boucher  has  lately  taken  charge  of  the 
penmanship  class  of  the  San  Jose,  (Calif.K 
Business  College. 

E.  P.  Kuhl.  a  f(»rmer  Zanerian  boy,  is  now 
connected  with  the  Wheeling  Business  Col- 
lege. Wheeling.  W.  Va.  Unless  we  are 
greatly  mistaken.  Mr.  Kuhl  has  the  material 
in  him  of  which  the  very  finest  penmen  are 
made,  and  we  predict  that  he  will  some  day 
see  what  the  top  looks  like. 

Messrs.  Wyckoff,  Seamans  &  Benedict, 
manufacturers  of  the  Remington  Standard 
Typewriter,  distributed  a  very  beautiful 
souvenir  booklet  of  scenes  in  St.  Louis,  re- 
produced by  the  photogravure  process.  It 
took  not  only  enterprise,  but  money  to  do 
this,  and  they  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  appropriateness  and  excellence  of  the 
product. 

A.  B.  Eatinger  has  charge  of  the  penman- 
ship department  of  the  Lexington,  Kv.. 
Business  College. 

"  Xothwithstanding  that  we  lust  opened 
here  in  September,  we  have  a  large  school, 
and  a  fine  class  of  students,"  writes  C.  A. 
Le  Master,  principal  Bartlett  Commercial 
College.  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

E.  P.  Miller,  formerly  of  Xorth  Anson. 
iMe.)  Academy  is  now  teaching  penman- 
ship and  bookkeeping  in  the  C lea  ry Business 
College.  Ypsilanti.  Michigan.  Mr.Miller  is  a 
Zanerian  boy,  and  one  from  whom  we  be- 
lieve much  can   be  expected  in  the  future. 

King's  Business  College.  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
is  sending  out  a  very  modern  four-page 
circular. 

McPhetson.  Kans.,  College  greets  us  with 
a  fifty  page  catalog  bound  in  white,  with 
an  embossed  silver  and  gold  frontispiece. 
The  catalog  is  well  gotten  up,  but  no  better 
than  the  school.   In  fact,  not  as  substantial. 

We  recently  received  a  beautifully  en- 
graved invitation  to  the  graduating  exer- 
cises of  the  thirty-sixth  class  of  the  Pierce 
School,  at  the  Academv  of  Music,  in  Phila- 
delphia, held  on  December  L'Oth.  1901. 


From  the  Williamsport  Sun,  Williams- 
port,  Pa.,  we  note  that  in  December  the 
Williamsport  Commercial  College  held  its 
annual  reception  in  the  opera  house  build- 
ing, with  a  large  attendance.  A  musical 
l>rogramme  was  given,  followed  bydancing. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  an  excellent  plan  to  give  at 
tention  to  the  social  side  of  life  in  our  busi- 
ness schools,  as  well  as  in  the  academies 
and  colleges  of  the  land. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Petrie,  recently  a  student  in  the 
(iregg  School,  of  Chicago,  has  been  engaged 
as  a  teacher  in  the  Rhode  Island  Commer- 
cial School,  of  Providence.  Rhode  Island. 
Mr.  Petrie  is  a  ver3'  bright  young  man.  who 
has  had  several  jears  of  teaching  exper- 
ience in  the  public  schools,  and  we  predict 
for  him  unusual  success  in  his  new  field  of 
work.  By  the  way.  Principal  A.  S.  Heaney, 
of  this  enterprising  school,  is  rapidU-  build- 
ing up  a  very  important  institution,  and  is 
wisely  surroundihg  himself  with  a  faculty 
of  conscientious,  capable  teachers.  His 
many  friends  throughout  the  profession 
will  be  glad  to  know  of  his  unqualified 
success. 

The  Capital  City  Commercial  College,  of 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  held  its  seventeenth  an- 
nual graduating  exercises  Thursday  even- 
ing. December  12.  There  were  sixty  gradu- 
ates from  the  commercial  course,  thirty-two 
from  the  penmanship  course.  The  principal 
address  was  given  by  the  Honorable  Richard 
C.  Barret,  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  On  the  faculty  list,  we  note 
the  names  of  our  friends,  W.  H.  McCaulev, 
W.  F.  Giesseman,  B.  F.  William*,  and  1.  H. 
Carothers. 


J.  C.  BRYANT. 

The  veteran,  widely,  and  well  known  busi- 
ness educator,  J.  C.  Bryant,  of  Buffalo,  N.  V.. 
died  Nov.  6,  1901.  Mr.  Bryant  was  born  at 
Ebley,  Gloucestershire.  England,  December 
'21, 1821.  Seven  years  later  his  parents  came 
to  Ohio.  In  1846,  he  graduated'  from  the 
Cleveland  Medical  College,  and  for  ten 
years  he  was  a  practicing  physician  at  Am- 
herst, Ohio.  In  1856,  he  became  associated 
with  his  brother,  Mr.  H.  B.  Bryant  and' 
his  brother-in-law.  Mr.  H.  D.  Stratton. 
and  assisted  in  establishing  the  well  known 
Br^'ant  &  Stratton  chain  of  Business  col- 
leges. Mr.  Bryant  located  at  Buffalo,  and 
has  resided  there  ever  since,  conducting 
one  of  America's  most  successful  business 
schools. 

In  connection  with  his  school  work,  he 
prepared  a  number  of  text  books  along 
commercial  lines  which  have  had  a  very 
large  sale.  Mr.  Bryant  was  a  prominent 
man  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  being  a  director 
of  the  Fidelity  Trust  Co.,  and  a  member  of 
the  Liberal  Club. 

Thus  has  gone  to  his  future  field  of  use- 
fulness one  of  America's  practical  educa- 
tors—one  who  has  done  much  toward  mak- 
ing business  education  a  vital  factor  in 
the  educational  world. 
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Tlie  invitation  of  Spalding's  Cc 
CoUeKe  tliirty-sixtli  anniversary  on  Jhurs- 
day,  December  19.  is  received,  and  is  one  of 
tiie  handsomest  and  novel  of  the  kind  re- 
ceived at  this  office. 

The  Western  Iowa  College,  Council  Bluffs, 
is  sending  out  a  very  neat  little  grav- 
backed  catalog,  nicely  illustrated,  which 
indicates  a  successful  "school. 

"The  Southern  Student."  Abbeville.  (Ja., 
Normal  College  and  Business  Institute,  is 
one  of  the  best  papers  received  from  the 
South. 

The  Massillon,  Ohio,  Business  College  is 
sending  out  some  very  good  ad\ertising 
literature,  among  which  is  a  college  paper. 

The  Butte,  Mont..  Business  Educator, 
which  greets  us  quite  regularly,  is  one  of 
the  best  school  journals  received  at  this 
office.  It  Is  one  of  the  highest  grade  school 
journals  published.  Single  copies  five  cents, 
or  fifty  cents  per  year.  It  is  well  worth  the 
money. 

"The  Practical  Fellow,"  the  journal  pub- 
lished by  J.  P.  Wilson.  Proprietor  of  Wilson's 
Actual  Business  College,  Seattle.  Wash., 
contains  many  good  items  and  artistic 
headings. 

The  Manistee.  Mich..  Business  College 
journal  greets  us  in  quite  a  pleasant  holiday 
fctrm.  This  school  seems  to  be  doing  very 
effective  work,  and  as  a  consequence  is 
prospering. 

The  Springfield  Business  School.  Spring- 
field. Mass..  issues  a  beautifully  printed 
catalogue.  The  half-tone  views,  illustrat- 
ing the  offices  and  the  school  rooms,  are  ex- 
cellently done.  The  vignette  illustrations 
are  attractive,  and  the  general  effect  ought 
to  be  productive  of  business. 

We  have  just  received,  with  the  compli- 
ments of  the  Lincoln  Business  College.  Lin- 
coln. .Nebraska,  one  of  the  handsomest  ad- 
vertisements that  it  has  been  our  pleasure 
to  receive  from  a  busiriess  scliool  in  many 
months.  It  consists  of  fiftv-two  photo- 
gravures, representing  buildingsand  scenes 
in  and  about  the  Nebraska  capital.  To 
many  Eastern  people,  it  would  be  a  revela- 
tion as  to  the  growth  of  what  some  of  them 
are  pleased  to  consider,  "the  wild  and 
wooley  West."  but  which  is  much  better 
phrased  by  Dr.  Frank  Bristol,  in  his  lecture 
on  "Brains,"— "the  wild  and  progressive 
West." 

The  most  admirable  feature  of  this  alto- 
gether excellent  advertisement,  is  that  it 
does    not    appear   to  be  an   advertisement. 

The  shrewd  proprietors  of  this  progressive 
school  have  wisely  given  their  readers 
credit  for  the  possession  of  some  powers  of 
penetration.  On  the  front  cover-page  is  the 
word,  "Lincoln"  in  bold  lettering.  The 
last  photogravure  represents  Abraham 
Lincoln  studying  before  the  light  of  an  open 
fireplace,  in  his  old  Kentucky  home.  Ex- 
cepting the  expression  on  "the  flv-leaf. 
"  Compliments  of  the  Lincoln  Business 
College.  Lincoln.  Nebraska."  there  is  no 
reference  in  this  booklet  to  the  business 
college,  excepting  that  seven  of  the  photo- 
gravures represent  the  home  and  rooms  of 
the  school;  yet  we  venture  to  say  that  this 
is  a  far  more  effective  advertisenient  than 
any  amount  of  declamatory  assertions 
about  the  superiority,  the  advantages,  etc., 
of  this  particular  school  over  other  schools 
of  the  state.  No  doubt  the  proprietors  of 
this  progressive  institution  would  be  pleas- 
ed to  mail  copies  of  the  booklet  to  those  of 
our  readers  who  care  to  enclose  a  five-cent 
stamp  for  postage.  It  is  worth  fifty  cents, 
merely  to  file  among  one's  books. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  an  invita- 
tion to  attend  a  reception  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Lynn.  (Mass.)  Business  College,  in  its 
handsome  new  home.  New  Year's  night. 


;ilL-in»--L-iq>il|.liWil:M 
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The  above  is  a  specitiien  of  compact  lettering  by  Mr.  Cbarltini  V.  Howe,  of  Philadelpliia.  It  is  sotiietliing  somewhat  origi 
and  certainly  very  effective.  To  do  it,  rule  head  and  base  lines  for  the  letters,  and  suggest  them  carefully  with  pencil.  Then 
line  them  neatly  with  the  pen,  and  fill  in  around  with  a  round  or  smooth  pointed  pen,  or  with  a  brush. 

Mr.    Howe    does    this  work  very  rapidly  and  very  neatly.    His  name    lettered    herewith    indicates  how  small    such  work   cati 
done  successfully-. 


number  Cwo 


this   les 


Before  beginning  practice  < 
it  would  be  well  to  review  the  previous  one, 
writing  it  carefully  and  well,  as  it  contains 
the  foundation  of  nearly  all  the  small 
letters. 

Make  these  letters  half  an  inch  in  height. 
After  learning  to  make  them  well,  gradually 
reduce  them  until  they  are  the  size  desired. 

The  heaviest  part  of  the  shade  in  s  should 
be  one-third  of  the  distance  from  the  top, 
while  in  r,  e,  c,  o,  and  the  oval  part  of  a,  it 
should  be  one-third  from  the  bottom.  Kaise 
the  pen  at  the  base  line  and  learn  to  replace 
it  skillfully. 

Make  the  loop  stroke  of  e  downward,  witli 
a  slight  shade  at  the  turn. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  spacing. 
When  e  follows  s,  or  r  follows  c,  they  can  be 
made  comparatively  close  together. 

Study  form,  contrast,  and  grace  in  these 
letters,  and  try  to  make  every  one  contain 
the  essence  of  beauty.  If  you  fail  to  secure 
smooth  lines  and  proper  forms  at  first,  do 
not  be  discouraged,  but,  with  an  energy 
that  does  not  relax,  persevere  to  victory. 

J.  R.  N.  — Down  strokes  too  close  — turns 
too  angular— lower  turns  more  angular  than 
upper  turns.  You  have  made  a  good  start. 
This  time  vou  will  have  more  time  for  prac- 
tice. Review  often.  Come  regularly  and  you 
will  win. 


■•  STUDENTS  who  intend  following  Mr.  .Stein's 
lessons  in  Engrossing  will  do  well  to  send  a  dime 
to  ARTIST,  Bo.\  175,  MENOMINEE.  MICH.,  for 
a  generous  sample  of  A.  No.  1  quality  of  Bond 
paper  especially  ruled  for  these  lessons." 

FOR  SALE  A  Commercial  CoUeee  in  a 
town  of  .ibout  five  thousand,  good  country 
around  it.  .lust  started  last  fall,  fair  attendance. 
Will  sell  cheap:  reasons,  climate  and  water  does 
not  agree  with  owner.  Good  <.'hance,  care  Zaner 
Ik  Bloser. 


mr.  and  Itlrs.    C.  C.  Ulilliams 

Will  sail  from  New  York,  on  the  Celtic, 
Febuary  Slh,  for  three  months  tour  in  Kgvpt, 
Palestine,  Greece,  Italy,  and  other  contin- 
ental countries.  Here's  wishing  them  the 
happiest  period  of  recreation  that  they  ever 
enjoyed. 


Unotber  Benedict 

Mr.  Geo.  P.  Thacker,  of  Sotith  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  recently  entered  into  a  life  co-part- 
nership with  Miss  Kathryn  Hurley,  of 
Worcester,  Mass.  Pupils,  teachers,  and 
principal  of  Brown's  Business  College,  of 
South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  presented  him  with 
a  pair  of  handsome  moquet  velvet  rugs. 
We  extend  our  heartiest  congratulations. 


J 'AX}JJMU'A/A/7jmMJ7J 


Mad  J  Ammf^//??i(ma/ 


A  specimen  before  us  from  W.  W.  Fike, 
Manistee,  Mich.,  Business  College,  shows 
splendid  command  over  the  pen.  Then,  too, 
Fike  is  no  fake,  even  though  the  names  do 
rhyme. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Holmes,  teacher  of  jjenmanship 
in  the  Salem  Mass.,  Commercial  School, 
submits  practice  sheets  (if  students'  work 
in  figures  which  reveal  very  thorough  drill- 
ing. We  have  never  seen  better  work,  if  as 
good,  in  this  line. 

A  package  of  cards  recently  received  from 
C.  W.  Jones,  proprietor  of  the  Brockton, 
Mass.,  Business  University,  shows  extraor- 
dinary skill  and  delicacy  of  touch  for  one 
who  is  conducting  a  business  school  rather 
'than  writing  cards  as  a  business. 

A  splendidly  written  letter,  ornamental 
style,  recentl\-  came  to  us  from  the  pen  of 
W.  L.  Th.iTiKi^.  WicliitM.  Kiiiis.  Mr.  Thomas 
is  certainly  pro.lnciini  some  pleasing  ef- 
fects. His  advcrtisciTUMit  for  written  cards, 
etc.,  appears  elsewhere  in  this  journal. 

S.T.Walbolt, Toledo,  I).,  sends  some  cards 
written  in  a  bold,  dashy,  artistic  style 
which  plainly  show  unusual  ability.  Were 
he  to  engage  in  penmansliip  work  he  could 
undoubtedly  become  one  ,,f  tlic  very  finest 
professional  penmen  in  the  coiintr\-. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Burke,  Dexter,  la.,  who  is  adver 
tising  elsewhere  in  our  columns,  is  tpiite  a 


.Some  artistic  specimens  of  peninatiship 
witli  well  wishes  came  from  E.  H.  Fearon, 
pemuau  in  the  Cumberland,  Md.,  Commer- 
cial College. 

K.  I).  Stiow,  Principal  of  the  Cmiuiercial 
Departiiieiit  of  the  Rutland,  \'t.,  Pulilic 
Scliools,  recently  favored  us  with  a  package 
of  tigures  from  tlie  pens  of  his  pupils.  The 
worlv  is  unusually  uniform,  neat,  s\'s- 
tematic,  and  practical.  We  have  never  seen 
figures  put  up  in  such  uniform  columns, 
and  therefore  desire  to  congratulate  Mr. 
Snow  upon  his  success  as  a  teacher.  Those 
whotliink  the  coniniercial  departments  in 
our  Hinli  Schools  are  inefficient  and  im- 
practicalile  will  do  well  to  investigate  some 
of  the  w. irk  done,  such  as  Mr.  Snow  is  doing. 

Mr.  K.  ,\.  PluuiTiier.  teacher  of  penman-, 
shii.  ill  tlie  |;niu-st..\vn,  N.  y..  Business  Col- 
lege, suliniits  speciiiiens  of  students'  writ- 
ing, whicli  show  good  teaching.  Some  of 
tlie  work  is  esiiecially  line.  .Among  the  best 
are  those  written  b\-  Miss  Bessie  E.  Glass, 
Niss  K.  M.  Cawcroft,  and  Mr.  ().(>.  Gates. 

A  package  of  specimens  from  our  friend, 
M.  W.  Cassmore,  Richmond,  Ind.,  indicates 
that  he  is  not  only  teaching  the  genuine 
article— liusines  penmanship,  but  that  his 
pupils  are  also  getting  it,  and  getting  it 
good.  One  thing  we  like  about  the  work  is 
that  it  shows  considerable  individuality  on 
tlie  part  of  the  pupils. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Ericson,  of  Wilson's  Modern 
Business  College,  Seattle,  Wash.,  sends 
some  tracing  exercises  that  reveal  quite  a 
line  command  of  the  pen.  There  is  quite  a 
variety  of  them,  and  they  are  exceptionally 
true  and    uniform. 

A  package  of  cards  received  from  W.  K. 
Conner,  of  Ihidgewater,  Va..  College  show 
tliat  he  is  making  some  very  rapid  iiuprove- 
iiieiit  ill  this  line  of  wi.rk.  Inileetl  some  of 
tlieni  show  that  Mr.  Conner  has  unusual 
ability,  and  he  could  undoubtedly  become 
a   master. 


H.  E.  WYGAL,  Engrossinif  Artist. 

CoPY-BooK  Script  a  Specialty. 
Diplomas,  Letter  Heads  and  Reso- 
lutions Neatly  Engrossed.  Card 
Writing  done  "to  order.  Write  for 
estimates,      .\ddress  all  orders  to 

1232  Curtis  Avenue,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


E.  C.   MILLS, 


1 95  Grand  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.Y.. 
will  send  you  a  short  letter, 
in   his    business    sty! 
from  the  pen,  for  25c. 
be  an  inspiration  to  you   in 
your  practice. 


fresh     ) 
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BY  C.  C.  CANAN,  DUKE  CENTER,  PA. 


\ 


yo'tm^ft. 
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Jlrticle  no.  6 

Plain,  clear  and  open  writing  is  the  model 
handwriting  for  business  and  general  use. 
The  ornamental  writing  now  used  was  not 
evolved  from  plain  writing,  but  the  plain 
writing  is  the  outcome  of  changes  from  the 
old  artistic  style  of  writing.  The  trend  of 
advancement  has  been  from  the  ornate  to 
the  plain,  from  slowness  to  the  quickly  ex- 
ecuted style  of  modern  writing. 

We  now  have  many  styles  of  ornamental 
writing.  The  engrossing  style  being  very 
much  like  the  writing  of  our  forefathers 
who  used  "  a  gray  goose  quill." 

No  two  penmen  write  exactly  alike,  al- 
though some  penmen  are  skilled  in  writing 
the  different  styles  of  ornamental  writing. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  drawing  helps  the 
writer  of  this  style  of  writing,  inasnuich  as 
it  teaches  hiui  to  be  observing,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  from  experience  in  businf?-s 
schools.  I  consider  the  practice  of  short- 
hand a  detriment  to  good  writing. 

We  have  onlj'  to  look  at  the  penmanship 
journals  now  issued  to  see  the  great  extent 
that  shaded  writing  is  used  by  penmen. 
The  writing  seems  valuable  to  the  penmen 
because  it  is  often  the  means  of  giving  him 


added  interest  in  his  work,  and,  to  judge 
from  the  many  beautiful  specimens  that 
are  constantly  appearing,  he  is  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  to  a  great  extent. 

We  find  that  the  penmen  who  have  given 
the  most  to  the  profession  and  who  have 
been  of  the  most  use  to  the  world  in  gen- 
eral, have  been  followers  of  this  style  of 
writing,  and  from  this  alone  we  conclude 
that  shaded  penmanship  has  been  of  much 
use  in  the  past,  and  we  hope  for  greater 
things  for  it  from  the  future. 


Far  Superior 

"  I  am  a  subscriber  to  several  magazines 
on  penmanship.  They  are  all  good,  but  the 
Penman-Artist  and  Business  Educa- 
tor, is  far  superior  in  every  respect." 

H.G.  Phelps.  Prin.  Bus.  Dept..Mont. 
State  College.  Bozeman.  Mont. 

OFF-HAND    FLOURISHING 

In  white  ink  un  black  Laitl-buard  is  the  latfsl  tiling'  uiit. 
It  is  show>,  attractive,  beautiful  and  up-to-date.  It  ivill 
advertise  jour  school,  i*ollege  or  writing  da' squickt-r  than 
anything.  Send  me  a  trial  oi'der  and  be  convinced.  22x2>i 
inchdesigns.  »3  toJlU;  18x22.  $2  to  $.i;  I2xl6.  $1;  11x14. 
50c;  8xli',  2oc;  3x6.  Ii>c  They  are  bold,  dashy.  artistic, 
and  catch  the  eye  of  the  passerby.      Write  today.    Circu- 

M.   B.  MOORE,  Box  7,   MORGAN.   KY. 

^iiiiiiiiiiiii:iiniiiiiiiiiir!iiiiii.;ii]ni!'.iiiiii;:iiiiii^^ 

t  DO  YOO  WITH  POSITION?  I 

M  WRITE  THE  g 

I       CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,       | 

1     NO  CHARGE  FOR  REGISTRATION.     BOWLING  GREEN.  KY.     g 
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MRS.  SARAH  A.  Firkins, 
.inces  the  marriage  of  her  daughtc 
Alice  Emily, 

TO 

[R.  \ViLLi.\M  JOHNSoSi  Trainer, 
irsda>',  December  the  twenty-sixth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  one, 

Buffalo,  A'.  Y. 
At  Home 

nnary  the  fifteenth, 
St  Kinney  Street, 
ark.  New  Jersey. 


after  J 
IS  E 
i\'e\ 


Married  December  L'l,  IMl,  at  Lakewood, 
Cleveland,  (Hii.),  Miss  Letetia  .Snok  and  .Mr. 
F.  F.  ."^lusrnsh.  Supervisor  of  Pennuuisiiip 
and  Drawiiiu:  in  the  Lakewood  High  Scliool. 
Our  most  ct)rdial  well  wishes  are  herebv 
publicly  extended. 


MR.  DAVID  IRVIN  KOWE, 
Miss  DOROTHV  Met.\  Herzbeki:kr 

Married. 

Thursday,  November  the  fourteenth. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  one, 

Johnstown,  Pennsylvania. 


On  Tuesdav.  December  24,1901,  at  Ivanhoe, 
111.,  Mr.  Benjamin  \.  Munson,  of  the  Brazil, 
Ind.,  Business  I'niversity,  and  Miss  Eunice 
Ames,  of  Ivanhoe,  were  married.  Our  best 
wishes  are  hereby  extended. 


E,   C.   MILLS, 

195  Grand  Ave  .  Roctester.N.Y. 

will  send  you  a  set  of  busi- 
ness capitals,  arranged  in 
systematic  order  for  practice, 
for  20c.  They  are  fresh  from 
the  pen  and  will  encourage 
you  to  do  better  writing. 


J 
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l'E.\   IiKAWING  FROM  OBJECTS  BY'  J.  F.  CAKROI.r., 
COI,L'?IT!US,  OHIO.    . 


number  Cwo 

HV    ALICE  A.   GORST 

The  study  for  this  lesson  Is  made  up  of 
difieretit  materials.  The  can  is  of  tin,  the 
hemisphere  of  wootl,  and  tlie  jar  of  lij^lit- 
colored,  unj^lazed  pottery,  and  the  drawing! 
should  be  so  shaded  as  to  represent  these 
different  materials. 

The  pottery  will  have  the  softest  lights 
and  shades  and  the  tin  the  most  pro- 
nounced ones.  In  a  surface  like  tin,  the 
lishts  and  shades  border  upon  each  more 
abruptly  than  in  some  other  materials, 
though  one  should  be  careful  not  to  get  it 
too  dark.  The  drawings  given  show  two 
different  styles  of  technic.  In  a  stud^-  com- 
posed of  curved  surfaces  it  is  perhaps  a 
little  easier  to  allow  the  shading  to  follow 
tlie  curves,  though  it  is  immaterial,  provid- 
ing results  are  good.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  these  drawings  have  been 
greatly  reduced  from  the  originals,  which 
were  fnni  four  to  eight  times  as  large  as 
the  engravings  here  given. 


PEN  DRAWING  FROM  OBJECTS  BV  MISS  .\.  A.  GORST. 


Wise  e«unsel. 

i-'io  Bedford  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  2. 1901. 
MESSRS.  ZANER  &  Bloser,  Columbus,  O. 
GENTLEMEN : 

Just  a  word  to  commend  your  broad,  cath- 
olic spirit  in  dealing  with  penmanship  prob- 
lems. It  should  mean  much  to  those  of 
your  readers  who  look  for  wise  counsel. 

We  have  too  much  of  the  cut  and  dash 
work  in  teaching  in  these  latter  days,  and 
too  little  of  the  thoughtful  training  of  the 
*'  old-timers." 

Keep  up  your  good  work,  and  depend 
upon  the  friendship  of 

Yours  very  truly, 
M.  J.  Goldsmith. 


UBLOTION5 

^R^ElVEDc 
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"MarsliaU's  Corporation  and  Vuuclier  Ac- 
counting," bv  Carl  C.  Marshall,  published 
by  the  Goodyear-Marshall  Publishing  Co., 
Cedar  Kapids,  la.,  is  one  of  the  latest  con- 
tributions to  commercial  education  litera- 
ture. It  trains  the  student  in  the  every  day 
details  of  corporation  nianacrement  and  ac- 
counting, giving  him  a  tine  line  of  actual 
practice  in  just  those  things  that  he  needs 
to  learn  how  to  do.  The  course  combines 
commercial  accounting  with  a  thorough 
and  practical  presentation  of  voucher  and 
columnar  bookkeeping  as  used  by  modern 
business  houses.  We  think  that  an  exam- 
ination of  this  new  work  will  at  once  con- 
vince you  of  its  merits  and  lead  you  to 
exclaim,  "It  is  just  what  I  have  been  look- 
ing for."  They  are  also  oflfering  a  verv  com- 
plete equipment  for  the  i 
modern  price.  For  further  : 
dress  the  publishers. 

Shorthand  examinations  by  Edward  A. 
Cope,  published  bv  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons, 
number  33  Union  Square,  N.  Y.  City,  is  a 
twenty-four  page  booklet  of  Pitmanic  short- 
hand.   The  price  is  twenty-five  cents. 
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BV   S.  M.  BLUE,  COLUMBU: 
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This  dashy,  wbite-ink  eagle-bird  escaped  fnmi  the  fertile  brain  and  skillful  pen  of   Mr.    V.   U.  Courtney.   Des  Moines.  lo 
tainly  Mr.  Courtney  is  one  of  the  trinity  of  modern  tlourishers  — B,  C,  D  —  Brown,  Courtney.  Dennis.    It   is  difficult    to   say 
best,  as  all  are  masters,  and  their  flourishing  has  striking  resemblances. 

The  above  is  certainly  very  graceful,  artistic,  and  skillful;  quite  unconventional  indeed. 


K.   C. 


MILLS 

W>arandAte.,  Rochester, N.  Y 
is  one  of  the  few  recognized 
leaders  in  this  country  in  pre- 
paring fine  script  for  photo 
engraving.  If  you  have  in 
mind  script  for  any  purpose 
you    should    send    copy    for 


estimate 


U 


WILLIAM  G.  PENGELLY, 

EXAMIKER  OF  CONTESTED  DOCUMEHTS. 
EAUDWRITIMG,  IKK  AHP  PAPER. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


TELL      ME     THE      AMOUNT     OF     YOUR 

ENGRAVING 

AND     I     WILL     QUOTE     A     PRICE 
THAT     WILL     BE     AN     EYE-OPENER 

G.   S.   HENliERSON,  Arlist  -  Penman, 

245    WEST    55  h    STREET,    NEW    YORK. 


DESIGNER  AND  ENGROSSER. 
Rockland,  Maine. 

Artistic  pen  and  wash  drawings  of  all  kinds  for 
all  purposes.  Fine  catalogue  work  a  specialty. 
Art  posters  plain  and  in  colors.  Strong,  effective 
advertising  cuts.  Printing  Plates  furnished  at 
lowest  figures.  Send  copy  for  sketches  and  es- 
timates. 

RESOLUTIONS 


engrossed  in  pleasing  effects  of  brush  work  and 
color  illumination.  No  order  too  small  for  care- 
ful attention. 

LOWEST   PRICE'. 
Send  one-cent  stamp  for  circnlar. 


modern     Penmanship     Pub1ica= 

tions  for  Penmen  and 

Ceacbers 


Our  publications  are  universally  recognized  as 
the  finest  along  their  lines.  The  prices  are  very 
low  considering  the  quality  and  character  of  the 
work.  AH  books  mentioned  below  are  sent  by 
mail  postpaid. 

Zanerian  Theory  of  Penmanship— A  thought- 
provoking  work  that  deals  with  the  numer- 
ous problems  pertaining  to  penmanship. 
Some  have  termed  it  the  Shakespeare  of 
penmanship  literature.  All  who  intend 
to  leach  wnting  should  read  it.  A  book  of 
176  pages,  cloth  binding_ $1.00 

Lessons  in  Ornamental  Penmanship— A  work 
in  slip  form  embodying  the  $10  mail  course 
fonuerly  given  by  us,  with  some  extra 
plates.  A  thorough  and  complete  work  for 
home  learners _,75c. 

Compendium  of  Simplified  Vertical  Penman- 
ship—In book  form,  and  by   far  the  most 
'thorough  and  complete  instructor  in  ver- 
-^lical  writing  yet  published 50c. 

Manual  of  Simplified  Script  —  A  work  con- 
taining a  thorough,  graded  course  of  photo- 
engraved  copies  from  the  pen  of  that  master 
penman  and  artist,  C.  P.  Zaner.  all  in  the 
simplified  style.  For  rapid  business  pur- 
poses many  persons  believe  this  style  of 
writing  unequalled -- -50c. 

Zaner'sGems  of  Flourishing— A  book  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  fascinating  art  of  flour- 
iphing  It  begins  at  the  beginning,  show- 
ing the  student  how  to  make  the  simplest 
strokes  and  exercises  and  finishes  with  a 
grent  variety  of  designs,  showing  the  high- 
est degree  of  skill  yet  attained  in  this  art. 
Two  editions  of  this  popular  work  have 
already  been  sold.  It  is  unquestionably  the 
best  work  on   flourishing  ever  published.   .  .50c. 

Cash  should  accompany  all  orders.  Remit  by 
money  order,  draft,  or  stamps  for  small  amounts. 
Do  not  send  personal  checks.     Address. 

ZANER  &  BLO:»ER.  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Cetteritifl  and  Designing   Ilo.  11— by  6.  C.  Brown,  Rockland,  maine 

The  original  of  the  accompanying  cut  was  made  16  x  9  inches  in  size,  and  it  was  prepared  for  a  catalogue  cover.  It  is  rather 
neat  for  the  purpose  and  is  worthy  of  close  study.  First  note  the  space  allowed  for  each  of  the  parts  of  the  design,  and  carefully 
study  the  form  and  proportions  of  lettering  and  decorative  ornaments.  Every  part  of  the  design  should  be  drawn  in  pencil  first, 
then  traced  in  ink  as  previously  explained.  The  light  and  shade  nins't  receive  proper  attention,  otherwise  your  work  will  lack 
strength  and  character.  Observe  the  lines  used  and  the  manner  of  cross-hatching  the  same  to  produce  the  desired  efiects.  The 
line  shade  on  the  words  "Business  College"  was  executed  with  the  aid  of  a  spacing  square. 

Cultivate  originality.    It  is  the  originator,  not  the  copyist,  who  reaps  the  greatest  success.    Beginners  must  do  a  certain 
of  copying,  after  which  they  must  begin  to  cultivate  their  own  ingenuity,  if  they  would  become  successful  in  this  line  of  work. 


Learn  L»»e'in?  lo;  signs. 

Show  Cards,  Tickets, 
A  new  field  lor  Penmen.  Clerks.  Win- 
.  Trimmers  and  others  to  increase  iheir 
ning  cipacny  Full  course  of  practical 
I  inexpensive  lessons  (or  HOME  STUDY 
I  proctrce.  Reliable  school;  students 
New  booklet  and  tull  par 
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Mailed  Free  i 

-d3v      Address 

W    A.  THOMPSON. 


\i 


STOAKES'    IMPROVED 

lart.'<^T.i|-.     11. .Ml   .      Nnk.-l     I'l.il.il    K.-lMjIr 

Sample.    10c  Each. 
STOAKES*   DUPLEX 

SHADING    PEN. 

Each  pen  makes  four  styles  of  mark  and  iloes  a  greater 
variety  of  work  than  any  two  ordinary  shading  pens. 

SEVEN     PENS 
comprise  one  set.  in  size?-  from  No.  0  to  No.  8  and  the  seven 
pens  will  do  all  and  more  than  the  old  set   of  24  shading, 
marking;  and  plain  pens  combing 

Price  per  Set.  $1.00.    Sample,  15c. 

My  Shading  Pen  Inkx  are  without  a  nva!  for  quality  and 

Sample  for  12c  Stamps. 

Alt  goods  sold  by  me  are    guaranteed  as  represented,  in 
every  particular. 

Compendium,  48  Pages,  25c. 


J.  W.  STOAKES, 


Milan,  Obio. 


W^ 

L. 

THOMAS, 

Pen 
Specialist. 

TRY  MY  WORK  ONCE. 

Me 

mo 

rials    and     resoluti 

5ns     e 

nerossed 
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om 

as  made  with  the  pe 

1  and  fllled.    In-     | 

vitations  neatlv  executed. 

Cards 

one  doz. 

20c, 

wo 

doz.  3Sc.     Send   I5c  for  a 

specimen 

of  m 

y  different  styles  of  w 

iting 

Address 

W 

L 

THOMAS.  Uox  RI2.  W 

Icniid, 

Kansas. 

E. 

c. 

MILLS, 

i:if,Gr 

tnd  Ar 

..  IlochfKter,  N.  Y., 

will  send  vo 

a  10  lines  of  fresh 

from 

the  pe 

n  copies  for  30c  ; 

20  lit 

es  for 

■Wc  :  40  lines  for 

11.00. 

The 

$1.00  package   is 

quite 

a  coi 

iplete   compend- 

lumc 

fliusi 

less  writing. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

THAT     TELL     A    STORY 

^-  DESIGNS 

THAT  ADVERTISE 

Are  My  Stock  in  Trade. 


G.  S.   HENDERSON,  Artist- Penman, 

245   WEST    SSth    STREET,    HEW    YORK. 
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OFFICIAL  ORGA 

BUSINESS  TEACHERS 

•  ASSOCIATION. 

READ  IN 

50 

EDUCATIONAL 

ENGUND, 

Cents 

IITERARV 

SCOTUND, 

HUMOROUS 

AND  THE 

a 

winv 

UNITED  STATES 

Year. 

INDISPENSABLE 

Special  eon 

tributors  for  1902 

c  « 

J.  IV.  1 
ist.     1 
(  Unit 
G.    BE 
tor  to 

VARR,  the  Moline  Uuiuor- 
•iEV.  J.   M.   DAVIDSON, 
irian)  Xetr  York  Cit.v-    'I'. 
'OOKS,    Special  Contribii- 
••Puck"  and  "Judge." 

Address  all  Commanicatlons  to 

THE  PRACTICAL  AGE 


WKIITKN    WITH    WHITE   INK   ON   BLACK   CAKUS   BY  J.    F.  CASKEY.   BCHAI-O.   N.    V. 


piiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiHiii«iiiiiiiiiiii]iiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiii!iiiniiiiiiiaiiiiii^ 

JCOLORED    CARDS! 

I  The  Latest  Thing:  Out  in  the  Card  Line  I 


^  Come  in  seven  colors.  Great  for  adver- 
^  tising  purposes.  Schools  use  them.  Pen- 
g  men  use  them.  Everybody  wants  them. 
P  You  write  a  dozen  and  each  person  who 
g  gets  one  out  of  the  dozen  will  want  a  dozen. 
W  They  are  jast  the  thing  you  have  been  look- 
^  ing  for        ::::::: 

1  =PRICES 

M  1,000  by  express $2  00 

=  SOObymail 125 

M  250        '* 70 

g  100        " 30 

M  Size  2^4  X  3'^fi-      Other  sizes  to  order. 

g  Send  4o  in  stamps  for  one  dozen  blank 
p  samples,  or  16c  for  one  dozen  written  with 
=  white  ink.         ::::::: 

=  One  bottle  best  white  ink 35c. 

g  One  plain  alphabet- 5c. 

p  One  flourished  alphabet 10c. 

=  Scrap  book  specimen. 10c. 

g  Oblique  holder 10c. 

B Address 

|h.    O.    KEESLING, 

g  Care  of  Rider,  Moore  t  Stewart  School, 
i T  R  E  N  T  0  N,  N,  J 

liiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiuiiwiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiHiiiii 


GILLOTT'S  PENS, 

THB  MOST  PERFECT  OF   PBlfS, 

HAVE  GAINED  THE 

GRAND    PRIZE, 

Paris  Exposition,  1900. 


Tkli  1<  the  Highest  Prlz 


r  Awarded  to  Penfl. 


T"*  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  Ne«  Y*rk 

Recommends  college  and  normal  gradu- 
ates, specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  col- 
leges, schools,  and  families. 


The  Agency  receives  many  calls  for  com 
mercial  teachers  from  public  and  private 
schools,  and  business  colleges. 

WM.  O.  PRATT.  JVlanager 


frtC-f^^tt?tS^&S^t^S^t&&£^e-t«-<6^ 
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Our  records  show  that  70  per  cent,  of  the  school  proprietors  who 
have  written  us  in  the  past  eighteen  months  are  now  using 

GREQQ  SHORTHAND. 

Some  of  the  others  will  adopt  it  in  January. 

There  are  many  reasons  —  sound  business  reasons  —  why  the 
Gregfg  System  should  be  adopted  by  every  school  proprietor  who 
desires  to  increase  the  revenues  of  his  school.  Write  us  and  we 
will  tell  you  a  few  of  them. 

THE  GREGG   PUBLISHING  CO., 

57  WASHINGTON  ST.,  CHICAGO. 
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FIST  SUPPLIES  S8S  .K 

CARDS,    INK,    PAPER,    ETC. 

On  goods  listed  below  we  pay  postage  on  those 
that  go  by  mail  and  purchaser  pays  carriage 
charges  on  those  that  go  by  express  or  freight. 
Of  course  the  cheapest  way  is  to  order  in  fair 
sized  quantities  and  have  them  go  by  freight. 
Blank  Cards— White  bristol  with  finest  stir- 
face  for  fine  penmanship. 

100  by  mail  postpaid 2Sc. 

500  by  express ,__ — 75c. 

1000  by  express    ..   -|l.a^ 

Black  Cards— Best  made  for  white  ink. 

100  by  mail  postpaid - .    28c. 

500  by  express 75c. 

1000  by  express -- $1.3f> 

White  Cardboard  — Wedding  Bristol  for  fine 
pen  work.    Sheets  are  23x28. 

6  sheets  by  express .$  .60 

12  sheets  by  express 1  00 

2  sheets  by  mail  postpaid ..   .     .50 

White  Cardboard  —  With  hard   finish,   much 

like  ledger  paper.    Sheets  are  20^  o  ^  23. 

6  sheets  by  express $  .40 

12  sheets  by  express 70 

3  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid. .50 

Black    Cardboard  —  Finest    for    white    ink. 

Sheets  are  22  x  28. 

6  sheets  by  express - |  .50 

12  sheets  by  express-,. 76 

2  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid - 50 

Wedding  Paper — Finest  for  penmanship  or 

drawing.    Sheets  are  21  x33. 

6  sheets  by  express $  .50 

12  sheets  by  express. 70 

3  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid - 50 

Zanerian  India  Ink— A  fine  drawing  ink  and 

best  for  preparing  script  and  drawings  for 
photo  engraving. 

1  bottle  by  mail,  postpaid. $  .30 

1  dozen  bottles  by  express 2.00 

Arnold's  Japan  Ink- 
Nearly  ^2  pint  bottle  by  mail,  postpaid  ..40c. 

1  pint  by  express 45c. 

1  quart  by  express -- 75c. 

White  Ink— Very  fine. 

1  bottle  by  mail,  postpaid $  .25 

12  bottles  by  express .. 1  85 

Writing  Paper  —  Finest  12  lb.  paper  made. 
960  sheets  per  ream,  ruling  wide  and  faint. 

1  ream  by  express .$2.15 

Writing  Paper  — Same  quality  as  above  men- 
tioned but  101b.  per  ream.  1  ream  by  ex- 
press . $1.85 

Practice  Paper  —  Best  for  the  money   to  be 

had.    1  ream  by  express $1.40 

Send  stamp  for  samples  of  paper. 
Envelopes— 100  fine  blue  bv  mail,  postpaid.     40c. 
100  fine  white            "             '         -    40c. 
1000  either  kind  by  express $1.60 

Address,  Zaner  &  Bloser,  Columbus.  O. 

I  Tne  Seippei  Keg&oarii  Cover  f 

%  The  only  device  by  whkh  TOUCH  TTPE-  ra 

S  WRITIHG  can  tie  properly  and  m 

g  satisfactorily  tanght.  ip 

i^  y-^onsists  of  a  wire  covered  with  clolh.  ^ 

^  I        ompletelv  conceals  tbe  keyboard.  ^ 

a  ^^ompels  the  pupil  to  write  bv  TOUCH.  W 

m  PRICE   $9   PER    DOZEN.  ^ 

iH  I  Prepaid.  I  W 

m  W 

Hg     Made  for  the  Remington  and  Smith  Prem-     ^ 
^  ier  Typewriters.     Manufactured  ^ 

ijQf  "       and  for  sale  by  ^ 

I  w.  E.  YBH  WERT,  Wiieeiing,  w.  Ya.  I 

^  <^ 
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E.  C.   Mills 

1 96  Grand  Ave..  Rochtster.  N.Y., 

will     send     you    one    dozen 

card: 

Pl 


'Our   name   in    either 
r  ornamental  writing, 

for  25c.      Address  lines    10c 

per  dozen  extra. 


J 


The  term  illustration  in  an  artistic  sense 
means  a  graphic  representation  of  an  artist's 
conception  of  an  idea,  object  or  incident; 
and  an  illustrator  is  one  who  executes  these 
ideas  whether  for  himself  or  another.  From 
the  beginning. of  the  human  race  we  read 
its  history  from  the  illustrations  by  which 
it  has  found  the  means  to  express  itself  in 
every  age;  rude  gauzes  on  the  walls  of  the 
habitations  of  the  cliff  and  cave  dwellers; 
carvings  on  the  war  implements  of  the 
savage;  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians; 
the  Assyrian  and  Persian  basreliefs  of 
battles  and  conquests,  on  the  walls  of  their 
palaces,  and  on  tlie  public  paths  of  the 
Romans,  and  also  their  triumphal  arches 
still  standing  grim  and  salutary  reminders 
of  the  faded  glory  of  their  builders.  And  so 
on  through  the  Dark  and  Mediaeval  Ages, 
developing  through  the  invention  of  mov 
able  printing  blocks,  by  the  Chinese  until 
it  apparently  reached  a  fixed  stage  in  its 
final  perfection  by  the  Germans.  Since 
tlien  the  main  principles  have  never  chang- 
ed, although  the  comparatively  recent  in 
vention  and  perfection  of  photo  engraving 
processes  has  simplified  and  lessened  the 
amount  of  work  in  the  mechanical  line 
and  opened  greater  possibilities  and  facili- 
ties in  the  way  of  the  artist. 

The  first  and  greatest  requirements  for 
success  as  an  artist  or  illustrator  is  educa 
tion.  It  may  seem  peculiar  in  the  writer  to 
mention  this  in  a  paper  of  the  scope  and 
character  of  the  P.  A.  AND  B.  E.,  but  it 
is  insisted  on  more  particularly  here  in  or- 
der to  impress  on  those  who  are  already 
availing  themselves  of  its  educational 
advantages  to  greater  industry,  and  also  to 
stimulate  those  who  perhaps  may  not  have 
been  using  their  time  to  the  best  advantage 
to  greater  efforts  if  they  hope  to  attain  any 


FOR    S.A.X.S. 

Thoroughly  established  and  well  adver- 
tised Business  College  with  A-1  standing 
and  growing  patronage,  in  a  live  city  with 
FIVE  RAILWAYS.  Easily  pay  for  itself  first 
year.  Excellent  opening.  fJood  reasons  for 
selling  References  required  and  given. 
Don't  write  unless  you  mean  business. 
Addreis  "CANDID"  care  Penman-Artist  and  Buaineai 
Educator. 


degree  of  success  in  this  profession.  His- 
tory, works  of  art,  languages  and  mythol- 
ogy should  be  assimilated  until  the  stu- 
dent is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
habits,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  hu- 
man race  since  the  dawn  of  history. 

Xow  for  the  equipment:  One-half  dozen 
Gillotts  pens,  number  659,  two  or  three  quill 
pens,  and  a  bottle  of  Higgins  American 
drawing  ink  (  General  )  or  a'  lx>ttle  of 
Zanerian  India  Ink,  a  hard  lead  pencil, 
a  good  rubber,  and  a  tube  of  Chinese 
white.  For  paper  use  a  good  Bristol  board 
with  a  hard  surface.  Before  commencing 
your  sketch  remember  a  good  drawing 
must  have  the  following  qualifications; 
tliese  should  be  borne  in  mind  throughout 
the  artists  career. 

1.  Good  line  quality. 

li.     Perfect  form,  (good  drawing). 

2.  Technique. 

3.  Natural  shades  and  shadows. 

4.  Good  composition. 

For  the  first  lesson  we  will  practice  on  the 
line.  I  append  below  samples  of  line  work 
which  illustrate  themselves.  No  special 
instructions  are  necessary  until  the  second 
lesson  when  we  will  take  up  the  second 
point,  perfect  form. 
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C.WINSLOW 


Cessons  in  Etidrossind— number  $ixtcen~Bv  f$*  Ul*  Kibbc,  181  Cremont  Street,  Boston,  ina$$« 


Old  English  makes  good  headings  either  pUun  or  with  elaborate  titiish.  T.i  practice  this  lesson  draw  two  L-ompniii<l  curves  a 
little  less  than  one-half  inch  apart,  calculate  and  mark  the  space  for  each  letter  and  execute  with  a  \o.  1  Soeiniecken  pen.  broad 
point.  Sketch  the  panels  for  initial  letters  very  carefully  in  pencil  and  finish  with  a  Gillott's  ;103  pen.  Fn  the  ornamentation  outside 
of  the  panels  strive  to  secure  a  strong,  rough  and  artistic  touch.  The  delicate  touch  necessary  for  executing  good  writing  is  of  no 
accoi:nt  for  such  work. 


Ulaminoiti  spread  Eagle  Design!  <3f..x5ft.) 
including  the  DeciaraHoii  of  limependence 

artistically  engrossed.  One  of  the  tinest  pieces  of 
Ornamental  Penmanship  executed,  embracing  Off- 
Hand  Flourishing,  Ornate  Lettering,  Srript.  Pen 
Drawimi,  etc.  If  you  want  the  original  it  will  cost 
just  $200.  but  a  Bromide  reproduction.  12^j  x  \Q)4 
in.,  showing  in  every  detail  exactly  what  the  work 
is,  can  be  had  for$l.  If  you  are  an  admirer  of 
the  art  you  should  see  it.  If  you  wish  to  get  up 
artistic  designs  you  need  it.  If  you  are  not  saus- 
fied  with  the  piece  and  will  return  it  in  good  con- 
dition, your  $1  will  be  refunded. 

mini  MADARAS/.xiuis,  irh,.  kiwirfi  o  t/norl  thing  when  he 
si-t^s  it  : 

*  •  •  •  Thsphoto  of  your  masterpiece  "THE  DECLAR- 
ATION OF  JNDEPENDENCEj"  is  worth  Ttiany  dollars  to 
young  penmen.  There  is  nothing  like  it  to  be  had  at  any 
price,  and  the  student  in  pen  work,  who  cannot  profit  by 
studying  it,  had  better  quit  penmanship.  The  round,  and 
frcf-hand  writing,  fiouinahing.  simple  and  intricate  tetter- 
i II y. are  of  the  highest  order  of  m,erit .  The  eagle  at  the  top  is 
a  f-tandard,  while  the  portrait  of  Washington  alone  is 
irorih  the  dollar.  •  •  *  * 


357  FULTON  ST.»  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


BY  ATTENDING  THE 
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OF  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


PEXMAXSIflP,  hnsiness  and  ornnmental.  ixicliiding  En^rosRing :  and  DRAW- 
I\G,  iiifJiidiii^  Desi^nin^-  hikI  Illu.'itrating,  are  our  specialties.  IVe  uini  ttt  tifftc/i 
these  well.  As  a  cotiseqiience  our  pupils  are  recognized  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  from  f and  including-)  Canada  to  the  Gulf,  and  beyond,  as  amoii^-  the 
world's  best  in  their  lines.  Without  doubt  the  Zaneriau  has  more  successful  pupiis 
and  graduates  in  the  field,  earninfc  their  livelihood  hj-  what  ther  sccnre<l  there, 
than  any  other  similar  institution.  Other  schools  have  started  and  ceased,  hut 
the  Zaneriau  lives  and  flourishes,  jear  in  and  year  out.  simply  because  it  }j:ives 
practical,  timely,  valuable,  bread-winning  information,  and  because  it  is  looked 
to  by  school  proprietors  all  over  this  big  country  of  ours  for  successful,  skillful 
penmen,  teachers,  and  artists.  Xeed  we  say  in  ore  y  For  information  arhiress  as 
a  bo  I  'e. 


'ivj:a.i-c:iivo  :BE>'r'rKi«  wi^itk !«»"•"•  i*«  tiie  ivussion  of  "okjmjs*' 


iianship  by  home  practii 


An    up  to  date  book  on  Business  Writing,  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  schools,  or  students  who  desire  to  improve  the 
Practical,  scientific,  entertaining,  it  presents  an  old  subject  in  a  new  way. 

"GEMS"  contains  sixty-eight  pages.  Nine  hand  plates  show  every  position  used  in  writing.  There  are  twenty-seven  drawings  on  the  nine  plates. 
Full  description  of  each.  Twenty  Lessons  in  Business  Writing  are  presented  from  a  view  point  never  before  taken  by  an  author.  A  study  of  principles, 
not  LETTERS  ONLY  ;   it  makes  writing  a  fascinating  pastime  rather  than  uninteresting  drudgery. 

It  has  the  strongest  commendation  of  teachers  and  pupils  alike.  Its  aim  is  to  teach — to  school  the  learner  in  the  essentials  of  penmanship.  Anyone 
desiring  to  be  a  better  writer  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it. 

Price,  30  cents  per  copy,  postpaid.    $3.25  per  dozen  (one  order)  by  express.     Postage  stamps  not  taken.    Send  Postal  Money  Order  or  silver. 
Address  the  author  and  publisher,  CYRUS     W.     FIELD, 

President  of  Jackson  Business  University, 

JACKSON,    MICH. 


CARD  PLATE  FKOM 


)NE  OF    ITS    IHIKTV    F1\K   PLATES 
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Spenccrian  iUritind 
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itiji7icd  from   I*u^r  .VJ 


by  business  colleges,  and  presented  as  illus- 
trations by  the  Penmanship  periodicals  ; 
by  Spencerian  slant  and  vertical  copy 
books  and  publications,  and  in  most  of  the 
copy  books,  in  use  prior  to  the  attempt 
recently  made  to  change  the  handwriting 
of  America  by  introducing  a  clumsy  Eng- 
lish vertical  of  which  there  are  numerous 
American  imitations  and  modifications. 

Spencerian  writing  is  marked  by  sj'm- 
nietrical  forms,  easy  and  graceful  combina- 
tions, regularity,  refined  curves,  and  by 
short  top  and  base  turns.  It  admits  of 
variations  in  size,  spacing,  height  of  letters 
and  position  on  the  line,  adapted  to  dififerent 
conditions,  uses  and  tastes.  Spencerian 
capital  letters  and  the  curved  lines  in 
small  letters  are  taken  from  the  oval  or 
ellipse  in  nature  and  from  the  graceful  un- 
dulations of  vines.  The  capital  forms  in 
Spencerian  afford  a  beautiful  variety,  pleas- 
ingto  the  eye  and  fascinating  to  the  learner 
seeking  mastery  over  the  pen  by  training 
the  hand  and  mind  to  the  expression  of 
ideal  impressions  by  graceful  and  rapid 
movements. 

Spencerian    is    a    compromise     between 


coarse,  round  and  copy-hand  writing  atid 
the  angular  hand,  avoiding  the  extremes 
of  both.  Its  author  therefore  named  it 
semi-angular  writing,  until  his  pupils  and 
the  public  called  it  Spencerian,  which  he 
adopted,  under  which  title  he  disseminated 
his  stvle  and  system  of  Penmanship. 

He  believed  that  less  curve  in  the  con- 
necting lines  and  shorter  top  and  base  turns 
gave  sufficient  legibility  and  easier  and 
more  rapid  execution.  He  dispensed  with 
retracing,  thus  shortening  the  distance 
through  which  the  pen  travels  and  giving 
clearness  and  distinctness  to  the  writing. 
He  dispensed  with  the  heavy  down  strokes 
seen  in  coarse  and  copy-hand  writing, 
because  thej'  were  not  necessary  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  letters,  impeded  movement, 
wasted    nerve    force,    caused    fatigue    and 


gave  to  the  writing  a  dark  and  sombre 
appearance. 

The  introduction  and  distribution  of 
shade  in  writing,  he  treated  according  to 
principles  of  art  governing  light  and  shade, 
requiring  intelligence,  taste  and  skill. 

The  combining  of  letters  into  words  in 
Spencerian  is  by  flowing,  continuous  mitve 
ment,  avoiding  unnecessary  breaks  and 
saving  time  lost  bj'  lifting  and  putting 
down  the  point  of  the  pen  on  the  paper. 

The  position  of  writing  on  the  line  is  a 
feature  of  the  art  in  which  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  vary  according  to  differing  condi- 
tions, tastes  and  temperaments  respecting 
which  individual  liberty  should  be  allowed. 
This  is  the  Spencerian  principle  and  policy. 
It  opposes  excessive  inclination  to  the 
right  or  left,  which  tends  to  illegibility. 


SELECT  A  PEN 


Suitable  for  your  handwriting  from  a  sample  card  of   12  leading  num- 
bers  for   correspondence,  sent   postpaid   on   receipt  of  6  cents  in  stamps. 


SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  Broadway,  New  York. 
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SOULE'S  COMPANION  BOOKS 


% 

I  SOULFS 


FOR     BOOK-KEEPERS,    BUSINESS 
MEN     AND     PRIVATE     LEARNERS. 


NEW  SCIENCE  AND 
PRACTICE    OF    ACCOUNTS 


1901   ENLARGED  EDITION.     726   PP., 
8X11    INCHES.     PRICE  S4.00 

This  work  is  a  Revelation  of  Practical  and 
Expert  .Accounting  of  Joint  Stock  Company  and 
Corporation  Bookkeeping,  and  of  the  Hiitlitr 
Work  of  the  .Accountant.  Locating  Krrors, 
Voucher  System,   Department  System,  etc.,    etc. 

In  extent  of  subjects,  in  thorough  mastery  of 
material,  in  scientific  and  practical  forms,  in  ar- 
rangement and  classification,  in  original  work 
ami  in  ethical  and  philosophic  discussions  of  ac- 
counting and  of  financial  subjects,  it  STANDS 
ALO.X  E.  UNEQl'ALED  -  THE  MASTER 
WORK  OK  THfi^AGE    ON    ACCflUN'TlNO, 


SOULE'S 


PHILOSOPHIC 
PRACTICAL  MATHEMATICS 


1901   EDITION.       1004  PP.,  8  X  I  I   INCHES. 
PRICE  S5.00. 

This  is  the  Great  Arithmetical  Work  of  the 
Age.  It  abounds  with  discussions  and  the 
eludjcation  of  commercial  and  mathematical 
questions,  and  the  philosophic  solution  of  thous- 
ands of  problems  extending  over  the  WHOLE 
FIELD  OF  BUSINESS  LIFE. 

This  work  has  no  parrellel  in  the  annals  of 
Practical  Mathematics.  It  sparkles  with  New 
Thought,  New  Methods  and  Higher  Work.  It  is 
replete  with  COMPLEX  FINANCI.AL  AND 
PARTNERSHIP  ADJUSTMENTS,  Mensuration 
of  surfaces  and  solids.  Storage,  Savings  Banks, 
Manufacturing  on  Shares,  Metric  System,  Build- 
ing and  Loan  .Associations,  etc.,  etc. 


Tliese  Books  Contain  44  Years  of  Study,  Experience  and  Labor. 

They  represent  Ihe  advanced  thought  of  the  age  on  .\cconntiiig 
and  on  Practical  Mathematics. 

All  who  aspire  to  the  loftiest  planes  of  Accounting,  or  who 
wish  to  keep  company  with  the  progress  and  evolution  of  the  two 
sciences  which  hold  trade  and  coinmerce  in  their  orbits,  and 
keep  in  harmonious  revolution  the  financial  values  of  the  world 
should  have  copies  of  these  books.  The  following  are  a  few  of 
the  1.200  subjects  treated  in  Soule's  New  Science  and  Practice  of 
Accounts  : 

History  and  Evolution  of  Book-keeping.  Laws  of  Accounting, 
Commercial  Instruments  of  Writing,  Accomodation  Paper,  Pay- 
mems  of  Honor,  Renewal  of  notes,  Cash  Notes,  Powers  of  At- 
torney (general  and  special),  i^'orms  of  Contracts,  Leases,  Articles 
of  Agreement,  Notice  of  Dissolution  Transfer  of  Claims,  etc.,  etc. 
Duty  of  Book  keeper  on  Taking  Charge  of  atid  Leaving  a  Set 
of  Rooks,  How  to  Kind  Errors  in  Double  Entry  Ledgers.  How  to 
Locate  Errors  by  the  Check  or  Key  Figure  System  (and  by  all  known 
systemsl.  Reverse  Posting,  How  to  .\void  Errors  in  Books,  How 
to  Correct  Errors,  Daily  Proof  of  the  Correctness  of  the  Ledger, 
Interest  on  Daily  Cash  Balances  and  on  Partners'  .^ccounts,  His- 
tory of  Banking"  and  a  set  of  Bank  Books,  Operation  of  the  Clear- 
ing" House,  .^nalvsis  of  Bank  and  Incorporation  Statements,  How 
to  Audit  Books,  How  to  Admit  New  Paifners  and  to  Retire  Old 
Partners,    How    to  Settle    Successions    and     to   Liiiuidate     Estates, 


How  to  Average  Accounts  and  Account  Sales,  To  Change  Single 
Entry  to  Double  Entry  Books  and  Commercial  Books  to  Corpora- 
tion Books,  How  to  treat  Worthless  and  Doubtful  Debts,  ,\djust- 
ment  of  Interest  on  Partners  .Accounts. 

How  to  Make  Adjusting  Entries  Wnen  Closing  or  Auditing  Books. 
1.  For  the  accrued  Interest  Due  on  Bills  Receivable  and  Bills  Payable, 
and  on  Personal  .\ccounts,  Receivable  and  Payable.  2.  For  Insur- 
ance not  Expired.  3.  For  Rent  Overdue  or  When  Paid  in  Advance 
and  not  yet  Expired.  4.  For  Commissions  Due  on  Unclosed  Con- 
signments and  not  yet  shown  in  the  books.  5.  For  Charges  Paid  on 
Unclosed  Consignments  and  for  Charges  Credited  and  not  yet  Paid. 
6.  For  Unused  Fuel,  7.  For  the  Writing  offof  Patents,  Copyrights, 
Leaseholds,  etc.  How  to  Treat  Scientifically  and  Practically  Ship- 
ments, Consignments,  .Adventures  and  Merchandise  Company  Trans- 
a<.ti.,ii       \,  ,  .hilt     I  ■  I.I  I .  Ill    I II.  I  hid  1 1^1  -AfL-umits  in  English   Mcney;  Brokerh'  Af- 

,.,,,1111    r I  I    \ ml-     Hulls  and  Beats;  Puts  and  Calls  ;  Spreads 

anil  ^1       I     ■        III.     I     I      -  1  iiture  and  Optional  Sales;  Corners;  Spread 

j;;,irl.       I      I     i     I      I  II  I'll.       I  I  ijd  Accounts  to  New  Accounts  and  vice- 

The  Similarity  and  Dissimilarity  of  Partnersliip  and  Corporations; 

Tointsof  Information  K.'K.iiiliiif  ('"I :ili.iii-  in  I'ilVii  .ut  St  il.  -    lli.«  l.i  hiMm-i 

of  Surplus  ni- Reserve  Fiin.l    H".>  I"  Tr.Ml  rrnlll  uml  1."-^  «  ji.  ii  it  sli.i"  -   ,,    I...-- 


nu-non  infiiU  sohitii 


SPECIMENS  OF  UPWARDS  (F  8.000  TESi  IMOMIALS  OF  bOULES  WORKS. 


Accounts.  Th)^  best  work  publi>hed  in  r 
■iniei-  ill  comparison  with  vour  book 
siv,.  bevoud  all  otbers."  «'.  li  (;  I  l;lii 
Book-keeper.  l..,iMr  St.  «  i  -  i-  N'  >  i  i 
s  above  them  all  n    1 1n m         i      ,    - 


r  of  Accounting. 


have  ever  been  published  ( 
ith  which  they  are  concerned." 

WM.  HINDLEY, 


consider  no  accountant'.- 
out   your  valuable 


"Shli)  20  copies  of  the  i 


i- edition  , 'I  \oiM     .Nc"     «eienee 

Please  find  check  enclosed  for 

.1.  V.  RIDGEWAY. 

^  Institute  of  Accounts.  Chicago,  111. 

■  similar  work   I   have  ever  exnin- 

lolnt  Stock  Acciuiitiniriircthe  very 


„,„ks     I     sample  PagMjent  Free.    ggQ     ^Qy^E,  ***^  ^^rOW*^!^^  "  "    NCW   OrlCanS,  La 
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Remington 

H.rE     Typewriters 


/,  The  most  compact  keyboard* 

2*  The  slightest  key  depression. 

3.  The  lightest  and  most  even 
touch* 

These  are  three  reasons  ivhy  REMINGTONS 
are  preferred  by  all  operators 


For  Touch  Writing 


WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT,  327  Broadway,  New  York. 


modern  Urt  Publications  for 
Jlrtists  and  Ceacbers 

Our  publications  are  aniversally  reoog- 
nized  as  the  finest  along  their  lines.  The  prices 
are  very  low  considering  the  quality  and  charac- 
ter of  the  work.  All  books  mentioned  below  are 
sent  by  mail  postpaid. 

Portraiture— The  best  book  yet  published  that 
teaches  how  to  make  portraits  with  pen. 
pencil,  crayon,  brush,  etc.  It  is  a  large  and 
beautiful  book,  luxuriously  printed  and 
hound,  containing  hundreds  of  examples 

and  explicit  instruction. $1.50 

Sketching  from  Nature  —  A  most  beautiful 
book  that  teaches  bow  to  sketch  from 
nature.     Contains  a  large  number  of  exam- 

Sles  with  fa'icinating  text  and  instruction, 
et  this  book  and  go  out  and  learn  to  see 
and  sketch  nature.     Bound  in  cloth.. $1.00 

Light  and  Shade  — A  manual  on  drawing  by 
Mr  Zaner.  It  contains  48  pa^es,5  x  7  inches, 
of  illustrations,  and  plain,  simple,  instruc- 
tive text.  It  is  just  what  home  students 
need,  and  what  all  others  who  are  not  at 
home  in  drawing  need  to  make  them  feel 
at  home.  Any  one  can  learn  to  draw  by  the 
aid  of  this  book.  The  illustrations  are 
lithographed  from  actual  pencil  drawings 
and  are  much  finer  than  photo -engravings    50c. 

Pen  Studies  —  A  portfolio  of  twenty-four  pen 
drawings,  consisting  of  scrolls,  objects, 
birds,  fruit,  scenery,  etc.  It  begins  at  the 
beginning,  showing  the  pupil  how  to  make 
the  simplest  strokes  and  to  gradually 
evolve  the  finished  design ...SOc. 

The  New  Zanerian  Alphabets  —  A  gtiide  to 
engrossing,  containing  a  great  variety  of 
alphabets,  designs,  such  as  diplomas,  reso- 
lutions, etc.,  with  complete  instruction.  A 
substantial  book  bound  in  cloth.  Sample 
pages  of  this  book  will  be  mailed  for  2  cent 
stamp - $1 .50 

Progress— C.  P.  Zaner's  masterpiece  in  flour- 
ishing. It  represents  an  eagle,  forceful  and 
lifelike,  winging  himself  through  intricate 
curves  and  branches.  It  is  on  the  finest  of 
plate  paper,  22  x  28  inches.  The  original  of 
this  design  hangs  on  the  wall  of  the  Zaner- 
ian Art  College,  and  is  valued  at  $100.  "  It's 
great,"  "  It's  certainly  a  bird  "  are  some  of 
the  expressions  many  have  made  on  seeing 

it.     In  tube 50c. 

Cash  should  accompany  all  orders.    Remit  by 

m.oney  order,  draft,  or  stamps  for  small  amounts. 

Do  not  send  personal  checks.    Address, 

ZANBR  &  BLOSBR.  Columbiu,  Ohio. 
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The  Business  Practice  Department 

Is  the  Crowning  Feature  of  the  Commercial 
\i»  xlii  \*/  School  if  it  is  Well  Conducted,  \l/  xiit  Vli 


But,  unfortunately,  there  are  a  g:reat  many  departments  of  this  kind  that  fall  far  short  of  beins: 
what  their  names  imply.  The  trouble  is,  that  they  are  not  properly  organized,  or  conducted 
throus:h  lack  of  the  necessary  facilities. 

FIRST,  there  must  be  a  definite  system  well  worked  out  to  meet  the  varied  conditions  of 
the  school  room;  SECOND,  there  must  be  a  practical  course  of  transactions  for  the  student  to 
follow;  THIRD,  there  must  be  a  well. equipped  office  department,  and  FOURTH,  there  must  be 
g:ood  teachers  in  chargre  of  this  work. 


WE  SUPPLY  EVERYTHING  BUT  THE  TEACHER. 


International  Business  Practice,  p*"*"  "'^  ^"  ^- '"""""  ^^^  '^'^^''  ^°*  ^^^  "'■'^*''- 

,    ization  with  a  series  of  suggestive  transactions  for 

the  students.    It  also  gives  thorough  information  in  regard  to  the   organization  of  the  offices. 

RlKin^^^  Pr^ftiCf  Rl^nkS  ^°^'  *^^  "'^  ^^^  supplies  each  student  with  a  compiete  set 
'      '  of  books  for  work  in  this  department. 

We  can  supply  Complete  Outfits  for  any  Office  or  College  ^^^  '"^ »°°Jj^; *"y 

binding  on  short  notice  at  reasonable  prices.  SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  PRICE  LIST.  We  have  out- 
fitted a  great  many  offices  and  business  practice  departments  during  the  last  six  months,  and 
our  supplies  have  given  the  greatest  satisfaction  everywhere.    Correspondence  solicited. 


EARNEST'S   ENGLISH   CORRESPONDENCE 


Is  helping  hundreds  of  Commercial  and  Shorthand  Teachers  to  train  their  pupils  in  the  use  of 
good  English  in  speaking  and  writing.  It  was  prepare  1  for  this  special  purpose.  It  is  not  a 
grammar,  but  it  trains  in  those  things  in  which  grammar  school  pupils  are  usually  found  de- 
ficient. Sample  copies  for  examination  will  be  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  the  wholesale  price,  35  cts. 


y]   SADLER-ROWE  CO. 

li'!!^J^'i!;li  BALTIMORE,   MARYLAND 


America's  Leading 

House  tor 
COMMERCIAL 
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Isaac  Pitman's  "Shorthand  Instructor"  I 

"THE   TEXT-BOOK   OF  THE   AGE.  " 

"The  new  Twentieth  Centmy  editioii  of  Isaac  I'ittuan's  'Shorthand  Instructor'  will  make 
every  teacher  of  shorthand  talk.  I  adopted  the  Isaac  Pitman  system  several  years  ago  after  a 
considerable  acquaintance  with  a  number  of  the  Pitmanic  presentations.  I  have  never  regretted 
the  step—  was  contented  from  the  liist  —now  1  am  happy,  'fhis  new  Instrnclor  not  only  saves 
time  for  the  pupil,  but  it  does  away  with  all  drudgery  and  brings  happiness  into  the  school. 
The  introduction  of  the  word  signs  and  sentences  at  the  beginniDg  ;  the  elimination  of  un- 
necessary  rules  and  exceptions  ;  and  the  logical  and  masterly  style  in  which  the  subject 
matter  is  presented,  places  it  far  in  the  lead  of  any  text-book  on  the  subject  I  have  ever  seen. 
I  am  confident  that  anyone  can  now  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  art  in  one-third  less  time  than 
heretofore.  It  is  hound  to  he  the  popular  shorthand  text-book  of  the  age."— A'.  E.  Mil. I.,  \l.nir 
Mull  A  Kimball  l    M'ili:<  S,-ho,il,  nrn.n^waij  ami  i.i.ll,  SIrfft,  \e,r  Yiirl.  i:il,j. 

20th  CENTURY  EDITION,  276  pp.,  ClOtll  $1.50 
Exclusively  used  in  the  High  Schools  of  New  York 

ISHflC  PITPIHN  k  SONS,  33  UoiOl]  Square.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Publishers  of  "Tlw  :?Oth  Cnil'inj  JHcliiliou   I'.oijl-  and   L<(/(il  Farms,"  ^':S  pp., 


ILLUSTRATIONS 

THAT      TELL     A     STORY 

-^  DESIGNS 

THAT  ADVERTISE 

Are   My  Stock  in  Trade. 


G.   S,    HENDERSON.   Artist  -  Penman, 

245    WEST     55th    STREET,     NEW    YORK. 


modern  Jirt  Publications  for 
Jlrtists  and  Ccacbcrs 


Our  pubUcations  are  universally  recog 
nized  as  the  finest  along  their  lines.  The  prices 
are  very  low  considering  the  quality  and  charac- 
ter of  the  work.  All  books  mentioned  below  are 
sent  by  ntail  postpaid. 

Portraiture— The  best  book  yel  published  that 
teaches  how  to  make  portraits  with  pen. 
pencil,  crayon,  brush,  etc.  It  is  a  large  and 
beautiful  book,  luxuriously  printed  and 
bound,   containing  hundreds   of  examples 

and  explicit  instruction   $1.50 

Sketching  from  Nature  —  A  most  beautiful 
book  that  teaches  how  to  sketch  from 
nature.  Contains  a  large  number  of  exam- 
ples with  fascinating  text  and  instruction. 
Get  this  book  and  go  out  and   learn  to  see 

and  sketch  nature.     Bound  in  cloth $1.00 

Light  and  Shade —  A  manual  on  drawing  by 
Mr.  ^aner.  It  contains  48  pa^es,5  x  7  inches, 
of  illustrations,  and  plain,  simple,  instruc- 
tive text.  It  is  just  what  home  students 
need.-  and  what  all  others  who  are  not  at 
home  in  drawing  need  to  make  them  feel 
at  home.  Anv  one  can  learn  to  draw  by  the 
aid  of  this  book.  The  illustrations  are 
lithographed  from  actual  pencil  drawings 
and  are  much  finer  than  photo  engravings  50c. 
Pen  Studies  —  A  portfclio  of  twenty-four  pen 
drawings,  consisting  of  scrolls,  objects, 
birds,  fruit,  scenery,  etc.  It  begins  at  the 
beginning,  showing  the  pupil  how  to  make 
the     simplest     strokes    and     to    gradually 


finished  de 

Alphabets - 


60c. 


GILLOTT'S  PENS, 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  OF   PENS, 

HAVE  GAINED  THE 

GRAND    PRIZE, 

Paris  Exposition,  1000. 

This  Is  the  Hii^hest  Prize  evor  Awarded  to  P«nB. 


The  New  Zanerian  Alphabets  — A  gtiide  to 
engrossing,  containing  a  great  variety  of 
alphabets,  designs,  such  as  diplomas,  reso- 
lutions, etc.,  with  complete  instruction.  A 
substantial  book  bound  in  cloth.  Sample 
pages  of  this  book  will  be  mailed  for  2  cent 
stamp -       $1.50 

Progress-C.  P  Zaner's  masterpiece  in  flour- 
ishing. It  rejjresents  an  eagle,  forceful  and 
lifelike,  winging  himself  through  intricate 
curves  and  branches.  It  is  on  the  finest  of 
plate  paper.  22  x  28  inches.  The  original  of 
this  design  hangs  on  the  wall  of  the  Zaner- 
ian Art  College,  and  is  valued  at  $100.  "  It's 
great,"  "  It's  certainly  a  bird"  are  some  of 
the  expressions  many  have  made  on  seeing 

it.     In  tube 50c. 

Cash  should  accompany  all  orders.     Remit  by 

money  order,  draft,  or  stamps  for  small  amounts. 

Do  not  send  personal  checks.     Address,     • 

ZANER  &  BLOSRR.  Columbufi.  Ohio. 


The  Eastern  Coiiiniercial  Teaichers 
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Will  see  in   Philadelphia,  at  the  forthcoming  meeting, 
the  incarnation  of  the  commercial  spirit,  the  spirit  that 
makes  business  schools  successful.  But  while  commercial 
training   in   tangible   form   may   be   seen   in  the  great 
factories,  mills,   offices,  ship- 
yards, etc.,  all  will   return  to 
discuss  in  convention  the  best 
methods    of   presenting   that 
part   of  commercial  training 
that  has  been  reduced  to  text- 
book form. 


Correspondence 


Is  one  of  the  subjects  for  dis- 
cussion, and  it  will  be  ably 
treated  by  a  successful  teacher, 
but  every  teacher  knows  that 
this,  as  well  as  other  subjects, 
to  be  taught  with  results  even 
approximately  satisfactory, 
must  be  presented  from  a  good  text-book.  Probably 
every  important  school  represented  at  the  convention 
will  have  had  some  of  our  publications,  and  the  majority 


of  the  teachers  will  have  had  practical  schoolroom  dem- 
onstrations of  the  helpfulness  of  our  books  on  Corre- 
spondence. No  other  book  on  this  subject  has  been 
bought  so  largely  as  ouis  have  been  purchased,  and  they 
receive  enthusiastic  praise 
from  all  who  use  them.  If 
teachers  who  are  not  familiar 
with  those  books  ( the  text- 
Ijook,  Letter  Writing,  and  the 
exercise  book,  25  Graded  Les- 
sons in  Letter  Writing)  will 
send  us  thirty  cents  in  stamps, 
mentioning  this  advertise- 
ment and  the  school  in  which 
they  teach,  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  send  them  copies  of  these 
books,  charges  prepaid.  The 
retail  price  is  |1.05. 

Other  Piihli<'iitions 

Our  other  publications  on 
English,  Spelling,  Law,  Arithmetic,  Bookkeeping,  Short- 
hand, Typewriting,  and  Business  Practice,  have  a  very 
large  and  growing  sale.  Let  us  send  you  our  free  cata- 
logue and  circulars. 


47.'5    Euclid    Avc.mir, 


Practical   Text  Book   Co., 

CLEVELAND,   OHIO. 
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JO  Under  the  above  title,  Mr.  J.  F.  Barnhart,  of  Akron,  O.,  contributed  an  article  to  the  Penman-Artist  and  Busi- 

^  NESS  Educator.     We  would  advise  all  who  have  not  done  so  to  read  it.     It  is  worthy  of  your  serious  consideration 

\l  because  it  coiues  from  one  who  is  able  and  sincere,  and  because  it  advances  some  new  thoughts  on  an  old  and  unpopular 

J  subject.  ^ 

^  We  think  Mr.  Barnhart  is  right  in  his  belief  that  since  children  must  learn  to  write,  and  of  necessity  thereby  use 

S)  the  fingers,  that  some  intelligent  instruction  should   accompany  such  writing  whereby  the  pupils  might  learn  to  use  the 

^  fingers  in  the  most  advantageous  manner.     But  we  are  not  sure  that  this  is  the  time  to  begin  such  instruction.     We  are 

Sa  inclined  to  think  it  is  too  late.  Not  on  the  theory  that  it  is  "never  too  late  to  learn,"  but  because  we  think  the  dav  is 
y.  ^^J«Hear    at  hand  when  writing  will  not   be  required  of  pupils  during  the  first  years  of  school. 

\-'  Therefore,  instead   of   advocating  the  correct  teaching  of   something  which    he  admits    is    premature,  we    think    it 

*  better  to  advocate  no  writing   and    larger  writing  during   the   first  years   of    school    life.      If   larger  writing   is  allowed, 

v  pupils  will,  of  their  own  accord,  use  the  arm  instead  of  the  fingers.     We  think,  therefore,  it  is  a  case  of  "  let  well  enough 

)/J  alone"  (not  a  jirogressive  plan  in  general)  and  devote  our  energies  to  something  more  in  accoril   to  nature  and  therefore 

'j'fj  scientific,  and  which  now  seems  sure  to  follow — no  writing  and  larger  writing.     (Xo  writing  where  it  is  possible  to  practice 

C  the  reforiu,  and  larger  writing  where  no  writing  is  as  yet  out  of  the  question.) 

I-  Again,  we  think  Mr.  Barnhart  is  wrong  in  that  he  believes  that  correct  instruction  as  to  the  right  use  of  the  fingers 

':  would  eventually  lead   to  correct  use  also  of  the  arm.     This  would   be  true  were  it  not  for  the  immaturity  of  the  child's 

V  fingers.  Immaturity  and  jirematurity  are  two  conditions  difficult  to  correct  and  overcome  by  instruction.  The  reason 
lU  is  that  nature's  laws  have  been  violated  and  the  result  is  permanent  injury — a  condition  which  can  never  be  whollv 
J4  corrected  or  overcome. 

u  The  matter  of  teaching  children  to  write  at   five  aud   six  years  of  age  is  like  training    colts  and    putting   them  on 

iv  the  track  to  make  "yearling  records."     This  experiment  was  enthusiastically  tried   some  years  ago,  chiefly  in  California, 

with  the  belief  that  correct  training  was  better  than  no  training.     But  alas,  time  proved  that  the  record  breakers  at  one 

V  year  of  age  were  not  the  winners  at  three  years  of  age.  Colts  allowed  to  mature  before  training  surpassed  in  the  end  those 
jj  which  hail  been  trained  from  colt-hood.     It  was  a  clear  case  of  premature  training. 

^  We  think  we  have  a  parallel  case  in  requiring  children  to  write  before  they  are  old  enough.     And  Mr.   Barnhart's 

\Ji  plan  of  correct  instruction  will  but  result  like  correct  training  of  colts  which  were  too  young  to  be  trained.     As  a  rule,  those 

,•  children  who  learn  to  write  so  well  during  the  first  years  of  school   life  rarely  ever  write  well  later  on.     Others  come  to  the 

.  front  and  stay  there.     To  our  minds,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  but  one  true  way  to  improve  the  writing  of  the  many,  and  that 

V  is  to  defer  instruction  until  pupils  are  old  enough  to  receive  and  practice  it  rightly.  Finger  movement  instruction  in  the 
sJ  beginning  and  then  muscular  (arm)  movement  instruction  are  but  temporary  expedients  which  do  not  reach  the  root  of  the 
)jj  evil,  and  therefore  do  not  permanently  improve  the  writing  of  the  many,  nor  do  they  produce  the  highest  proficiency  on 
u  the  part  of  the  few  who  become  professionals. 

i"  Mr.  Barnhart  in  his  advocacy  of  correct  teaching  of  exclusive   finger  movement  to  childn  n,  and  Mr.  Palmer  in  his 
advocacy  of  correct  teaching  of  exclusive  muscular  (arm)  movement  to  adults,  represent  the  two  extremes.     They  are  both 

'■?  sincere,  but  Mr.  Barnhart  is  dealing  with  i  u  uaturity  and   pre  unturity,  and  Mr.  Palmer  with   the  conseciuent  evils  thereof. 

U  There  is  but  one  permanent  solution  :    Cease  requiring  and   teaching  writing  until    pupils  are  old  enough  to  write  rightly, 

)U  which  would  be  from  eight  to  ten  years  of  age,  and  then  so  much  excessive  movement  training   in  the  grammar   grade  and 

u  business  college  will  be  unnecessary. 
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Instructions.    Plate    Cbirty 

Always  drill  Hrst  on  inoveiiieiit  exercises  Ijefore  starting  the  reKiilar  cop>-  work.  Make  the  reversed  oval  retracing  exercise  as 
it  will  aid  you  in  gatting  the  correct  movement  for  the  capitals  in  this  plate. 

Make  the  R.  and  the  B  rtuite  full  through  the  first  part  of  letter.  The  top  part  of  this  first  oval  should  not  be  made  too  narrow. 
Close  the  space  up  prett>'  well  through  last  part  ni  letter.  The  upward  stroke  seems  to  be  a  help  to  most  students  in  getting  a  good 
start  for  the  P,  R  and  B.    Think  good  forms  and  then  write  rapidly  with  the  muscular  movement. 
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Tnstruetions,  Plate  thirty-one 

'  During  our  practice  on  capital  letters  we  should  go  back  occasionally  to  the  small  letter  exercises  and  give  them  a  thorough 
review.  Tone  the  movement  down  and  see  that  the  pure  muscular  movement  is  used  in  making  these.  Arrange  your  work 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  shown  in  the  copy.  Finish  the  work  by  turning  the  paper  lengthwise  and  write  across  the  lines  and 
writing  without  using  any  ruled  lines  whatever.    Keep  lines  of  exercises  same  distance  apart. 

Instructions  Plate  tbirtvtwe 

Those  who  have  been  following  this  series  of  lessons  carefully  have  perhaps  noticed  that  but  few  different  styles  of  a  capital 
have  been  given.  In  fact,  we  have  adherad  very  closely  to  but  one  form  of  capital.  Where  a  number  of  dififereni  styles  of  letters 
are  given  the  student  will  usually  try  them  all  and  will  gain  but  very  little.  We  believe  in  making  our  copies  as  well  as  our 
instructions  definite  and  to  the  point.  It  is  better  to  learn  one  good  form  of  letter  in  a  thorough  way  than  to  practice  on  a  great 
many  and  then  not  be  able  to  make  any  one  well.    Make  the  figures  and  commercial  abbreviations  small  and  use  a  light  movement. 
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Instructions,  Plate  Cbirty-tbree 

These  copies  will  be  found  very  practical  as  they  embrace  cities,  places,  etc.,  tif  well  known  reputation.  Practice  these  names 
with  care  and  make  a  study  of  each  (ine.    Keep  work  uniform. 

Instructions,   Plate   Cbirty^four 

Here  we  have  the  practical  forms  used  in  Imsiness  letters.  Too  much  time  cannot  lie  spent  on  sucli  practical  work,  but  stop 
whenever  the  movement  becunes  cramped  or  shi^i^ish  and  review  the  exercises  often. 

Try  to  make  your  work  look  well.  Study  the  little  things  that  go  to  make  up  a  well  written  page.  Do  not  make  your  loop 
letters  too  long,  or  they  will  conflict  with  the  writing  on  the  ne.xt  line. 

I  can  guarantee  anyone  a  good  handwriting  wlio  will  carefully  follow  the  instructions  and  who  will  practice  in  a  faithful  manner. 
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number  Seven 

On  this  plate  we  cover  both  the  loop  letters  and  the  semi-extended  letters,  and  on  tlie  first  line  we  have  words  beginning  with 
each  of  the  semi-extended  letters,  t,  d,  p  and  q.  These  letters  should  be  only  two  .spaces  higli  from  the  base  line,  in  other  words, 
twice  tlie  height  of  the  small  letters.  In  practising  on  tlie  words  containing  loop  letters,  see  that  yoci  make  the  loops  all  the  same 
height  and  width,  and  do  not  allow  yourself  to  diminish  the  size  nf  the  letters  as  you  get  nearer  the  end  of  the  word.  In  writing 
words  containing  loop  let.ters  l)elow  the  base  line,  always  make  the  loops  long  enough  to  bring  the  letter  out  distinctly,  and  by  that 
I  mean  not  less  than  one  and  a  half  spaces  in  length,  but  by  no  means  should  they  be  made  so  long  as  to  interfere  in  any  way  what- 
ever with  the  small  writing  on  the  line  below. 
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straiglit  line  before  going  to  the  ne.\t  figure.  The  figure  -i  is  made  very  nearly  square;  follow  the  copy  as  closely  as  you  can.  The 
e  is  the  only  figure  that  is  made  more  than  one  space  in  lieiglit  from  the  base  line.  The  0  is  simply  a  small  oval  and  is  made 
exactly  the  same  as  the  small  o  in  writing.  Stems  of  7  and  il  should  extend  alnnit  one-lialf  space  below  the  base  line.  The  oval 
part  of  the  ,</  must  always  be  closed  at  the  top.  Having  practiced  quite  a  good  l>it  on  the  capital  Q  it  will  not  lie  necessary  for  us 
to  say  anytliiiig  aljout  the  construction  of  the  figure  1',  for  it  is  made  e.Nactly  the  same,  only  very  much  smaller,  one  space  in  height. 
Tlie  upper  part  of  the  figure  ii  should  be  about  one-third  of  the  size  of  the  lower  part.  The  finishing  stroke  of  the  5  should  be  con- 
nected with  the  first  downward  stroke,  and  botli  should  be  perfectly  straight.  The  Ugure  S  may  be  made  by  making  the  long  left 
curve  first,  or  by  making  the  horizontal  left  curve  first,  it  makes  little  or  no  difference  where  you  begin.  However,  great  care  must 
be  taken  to  see  that  you  cross  the  lines  one-half  the  height  of  the  figure. 
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The  "dollar"  sign  should  always  be  made  small.  Make  tlie  s  first,  then  cross  it  by  means  of  two  parallel  lines  which  should 
begin  a  little  above  and  extend  a  little  lielow  the  .s.  Some  years  ago  this  sign  was  always  written  in  plain  letters  \i  s.  but  instead 
of  using  tlie  small  ii,  a  single  line  or  parallel  lines  are  used  now.  Tlie  small  character  used  to  represent  "cents"  is  made  about 
one-fourth  the  size  of  one  of  the  small  letters.  It  consists  of  the  small  c  and  a  short,  straight  line  cut  through  it.  This  character 
should  always  be  placed  one  space  above  the  base  line.  Our  next  character  means  "at"  or  "ton,"  and  consists  of  a  small  a  one 
fourth  regular  size,  and  encircled.  Our  ne.xt  abbreviation  is  "of  account,"  both  letters  a  and  c  may  be  placed  on  the  base  line,  or  it 
may  be  written  in  the  shape  of  the  character  of  "percent."  The  character  used  to  represent  "  per  cent."  should  never  be  used  any 
other  way  than  this  copy.  The  first  "naught"  or  small  o,  one-fourth  regular  size,  should  be  placed  one  space  above  the  base  line, 
while  the  one  on  the  right  side  of  tlie  stem  should  be  placed  on  the  base  line.  A  very  serious  mistake  is  frequently  made  by  mak- 
ing both  naughts  too  large.  The  next  abbreviation  means  "care  of,"  the  small  c  being  used  instead  of  the  small  naught,  otherwise 
it  is  the  same  as  the  "  per  cent."  mark.     In  practising  make  the  figures  only  one-fourth  regular  size. 
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We  have  given  for  practice,  words  containing  the  thirteen  minimum  letters.  Be  careful  to  maintain  turns  where  there  should  be 
turns,  and  angles  where  there  should  be  angles. 

Watch  the  spacing  closely  between  letters.  The  spacing  between  letters  should  be  a  trifle  wider  than  in  letters.  Then,  too,  the 
spacing  between  words  should  be  a  trifle  wider  than  between  letters.  Just  how  wide  is  immaterial.  Just  so  two  words  do  not  appear  as 
one,  or  that  there  is  so  much  space  between  words  that  a  letter  or  word  seems  to  have  been  omitted. 

Be  careful  in  finishing  the  letter  tr  in  the  word  win  so  that  it  does  not  look  like  /;e.  Be  careful  also  in  finishing  the  letter  i-  in  the 
word  W/H  so  that  it  does  not  resemble  re.  The  word  ere  is  not  an  easy  one  because  the  tendency  is  to  loop  the  last  part  of  v  or  to  fail  to 
loop  the  last  e.    Write  and  rewrite  these  words  until  you  can  make  the  r  without  an  open  loop,  and  the  e  with  a  white  space  in  the  center. 

Be  careful  to  clc)Se  the  o  at  all  times,  and  to  keep  the  finish  of  it  high  so  that  it  does  not  resemble  a.  To  make  the  letter  o,  you  must 
use  a  real,  rolling  motion.    A  rolling  motion  will  not  only  make  it  nice  and  rounding,  but  will  also  close  it. 

Be  careful  to  drop  to  the  base  line  at  all  times  with   the  second   part  of    a    so   that    it   will   not   resemble  o. 

In  all  of  this  work  use  an  easy,  graceful,  rolling  movement.  The  fingers  may  be  used  a  little,  but  they  should  not  be  used  to  excess. 
The  power  should  come  from  the  arm.  If  you  wish  to  learn  to  write  an  easy,  graceful  hand,  you  must  practice  with  a  free  and 
flowing  movement.    Therefore  do  but  little  work  slowly. 

The  angle  of  the  paper  may  differ  widely  with  difi^erent  individuals.  Some  persons  find  that  they  can  do  the  best  work  with  the 
paper  held  about  parallel  with  the  table,  while  others  find  tliat  they  can  do  their  best  work  with  the  paper  held  about  parallel  with  the 
forearm.  We  usually  find  it  best  for  all  to  hold  the  paper  somewhere  between  the  two  extreme  positions.  In  other  words,  we  think  most 
persons  can  do  best  with  the  paper  turned  at  a  slight  angle,  not  unlike  the  position  used  by  a  great  many  people  for  slant  writing.  Each 
one  of  you  shoulddetermine  for  yourself  the  position  that  enables  you  to  w^rite  the  best  hand  in  the  easiest  manner. 


eriticism 


G.  T.  B.— You  are  on  the  right  road.    Don't  ride  the  pen  on  the  dov 
will  aid  you  later  on,  therefore  strive  for  it  now. 


1  strokes.    Keep  turns  rounding  and  angles  sharp.    Greater  ease 
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6cncral  milc$« 

In  an  interview,  several  weeks  ago.  Gen- 
eral Miles  told  a  newspaper  reporter  that  at 
one  time  it  was  a  toss-up  as  to  whether 
he  should  be  a  journalist  or  follow  some 
other  occupation.  He  said  that  he  was  at- 
teiuiinff  a  Boston  Commercial  school,  and 
was  sent  by  the  proprietor  to  take  a  position 
in  the  office  of  Jlie  Hoston  Herald,  but, 
after  considering  the  matter,  he  decided 
not  to  take  ihe  position. 

The  Editor  of  The  Business  Educator 
wrote  to  the  General,  requesting  the  name 
of  the  school  that  he  attended  and  asking 
him  to  express  his  opinion  of  the  value  of 
commercial  training.  The  letter  on  our 
cover  page  is  the  sequel. 

Inquiry  developed  the  fact  that.  General 
Miles,  while  at  Corner's  Commercial  Col- 
lege, paid  most  of  his  expenses  by  assisting 
in  the  janitor  work  and  by  making  himself 
generally  useful.  Some  time  after  declin- 
ing the  //^era7t/ position,  he  entered  a  store, 
and,  while  there,  enlisted  for  the  Civil  war. 
Certainly  it  is  not  a  little  to  the  credit  of 
American  Commercial  school  methods,  as 
well  as  to  inherent  pluck  and  ability,  that 
the  commanding  general  of  our  artnies  and 
prt)bably  the  greatest  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  within  fifty  years  received  their 
school  training  (General  Miles  is  not  a  West 
Pointer)  under  commercial  teachers  in  bus- 
iness colleges.  All  honor  to  George  N. 
Comer  and  Nelson  A.  Miles  ;  to  Robert  C. 
Spencer  and  Lyman  J,  Gage. 


tllr*  milliams  Replies. 

Mr.  Editor  : 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  expected  to  make 
reply  to  tiie  criticisms  of  Dr.  Herrick,  Dr. 
Scott,  and  Mr.  Crissy  on  my  paper  which 
was  read  at  the  Detroit  meetingof  the  N.  E. 
A.,  and  which  appeared  in  the  November 
issue  of  your  journal.  If  I  may  be  permitted, 
however,  I  will  s^ay  a  few  words. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
my  friend,  Dr.  Herrick. that  everj'  graduate 
of  a  university'  school  of  commerce  must 
begin  in  business  exactly  where  the  com- 
mercial school  graduate  begins— as  a  clerk  ; 
and  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  expect  him  to 
climb  the  ladder  of  promotion  faster  than 
the  commercial  school  graduate  can  who 
had  a  thorough  high  school  course  on  enter- 
ing the  commercial  school.  The  situation 
seems  to  resolve  itself  into  a  question  as  to 
which  would  be  more  valuable  to  a  young 
man,  a  head  full  of  trigonometry,  medieval, 
modern  and  American  history,  and  econom- 
ics, which  Dr.  Scott  says  are  needed  as  a 
foundation  or  preparation  for  his  more  tech- 
nical courses,  or  the  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  business  which  he  would  acquire 
during  the  period  which  would  be  required 


to   pursue    Dr.  Scott's   preparatory   studies. 
TWO   YOUNG   MEN— AN   ILLUSTRATION. 

Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
two  equallj'  bright  young  men  left  a  high 
school  at  the  same  time  and  at  the  same 
age.  (-)ne  entered  Dr.  Scott's  school  of  com- 
merce and  spent  three  or  four  years  with  his 
course  of  study,  and  the  other  entered  a 
good  commercial  school  where  he.  within 
eight  or  ten  months,  acquired  practical 
knowledge  of  bookkeeping  and  business 
office  methods,  became  expert  in  figures, 
secured  a  graceful  and  rapid  handwriting, 
cultivated  the  abilitv  to  write  a  good  busi- 
ness letter,  became  familiar  with  the  law 
of  commercial  paper,  agency,  partnership, 
etc.,  and  at  once  secured  a  place  in  a  good 
business  iiouse.  which  he  could  do  without 
question,  because  such  men  are  always  in 
demand.  Is  it  supposable,  that  when  the 
young  man  from  Dr.  Scott's  school  of  com- 
merce came  along    a1    the  end   of  three  or 


four  years,  and  secured  a  place  in  the  saine 
house,  which  I  believe  he  would  find  difficul- 
ty in  doing,  because  his  attainments  w(iuld 
not  be  so  readily  available  to  the  house,  is 
it  supposable.  I  say,  that  the  young  man 
from  Dr.  Scott's  would  he  promoted  faster 
than  the  other?  Would  it  not  seem  that  the 
experience  that  the  business  college  bo>' 
had  acquired  during  the  two  or  three  years 
which  he  had  devoted  to  the  business  would 
be  more  valuable  t<i  tlie  house  than  the 
knowledge  of  trigonometry,  medieval,  mod 
erti  and  American  history,  etc.,  etc..  which 
Dr.  Scott's  young  man  would  bring  to  the 
business?  It  will  be  urged,  perhaps,  that 
the  man  from  Dr.  Scott's  has  secured  better 
discipline  than  the  other  ;  but  has  he  ?  Has 
not  the  experience  of  the  commercial  school 
graduate  disciplined  him  in  the  most  etTec- 
tive  manner?  Wiiich  discipline  would  be 
more  valuable  to  the  house,  and  hence  to 
the  possessor?  What  is  education,  any- 
way?   Is  it  knowledge  obtained  from  books 


alone?  Is  mental  discipline  <ibtainable 
from  books  only?  I  would  a  thousand 
times  prefer  the  experience,  the  grasp  of 
conditions,  the  ability  to  bring  tilings  to 
pass  that  the  leaders  in  the  commercial 
world  have  who  are  not  college  graduates. 
than  to  possess  all  the  knowledge  that  all 
the  universities  in  this  country,  and  the  , 
world  besides,  afford.  Many  of  our  leading 
business  men  who  began  at  the  lowest  rung 
in  the  ladder,  with  next  to  no  education, 
have  not  only  achieved  commercial  suc- 
cess, but  have  become  familiar  with  the 
world  of  literature,  are  attractive  public 
speakers  and  connoisseurs  in  art,  and  whiJe 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  most  of  Dr.  Scott's 
course  of  study,  they  are  better  and  more 
liberally  educated  than  they  would  be  if 
they  had  it  all. 

IHE  l'MTEI>  STATES  HAS  CO?I.nEKCIAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 
I  Still  insist  that  it  is  absurd  to  blindly 
imitate  the  business  methods  of  France 
and  Germany.  Taking  into  account  the 
long  commercial  supremacy  of  Englantl, 
France  and  Germany,  and  the  fact  that 
America  is  a  new  country,  and  until  very 
recently  has  been  so  busy  developing  and 
satisfying  her  own  markets  that  she  has 
had  no  time,  inclination  or  capital  to  culti- 
vate foreign  markets,  together  with  tl^e 
present  condition  of  our  foreign  trade,  it 
seems  to  me  we  are  getting  along  very  well 
indeed  without  German  and  French  instruc- 
tion in  business  customs  and  methods. 
The  anxiety  which  is  felt  in  all  European 
countries  regarding  their  hold  on  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  constitutes  a  compliment 
to  American  methods,  and  affords  further 
proof  that  there  is  no  apparent  reason  for 
the  adoption  here  of  French  and  German 
ways. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Herrick  that  "  the 
success  the  I'nited  States  has  had  is  due  to 
her  productive  power  rather  than  to  com- 
mercial intelligence  ororganization,"  Eng- 
land should  be  able  to  construct  a  bridge  or 
make  railroad  iron  cheaper  than  we,  as  she 
has  had  nnich  longer  experience,  but  she 
can  not,  because  of  the  superiority  of  Amer- 
ican business  intelligence,  business  energy, 
and  business  organization.  American  con- 
tractors can  underbid  all  England  in  the 
matter  of  a  bridge  to  be  constructed  in 
Egypt  and  complete  it  in  one-half  the  time 
English  contractors  require  for  the  same 
work.  Isn't  that  a  comment  on  the  superior- 
ity of  American  intelligence  and  organiza- 
tion ?  Dr.  Herrick  wants  to  "  add  to  an 
equipment  for  being  a  productive  nation  a 
preparation  for  being  an  exchange  nation." 
A  little  patience  will  enable  Dr.  Herrick  to 
see  all  this.  The  exigencies  of  the  case 
demand  such  governmental  encourage- 
ment of  our  merciiant  marine  as  foreign 
governments  have  afforded.     Business  men 
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are   clamoring   for   ship  subsidies,  not   for 
university  schools  of  commerce. 
TRUE  EDUCATION   IS   FUNDAMENTAL,    DIS- 
CIPLINARY AND  TECHNICAL. 

Dr.  Herrick  says  he  had  hoped  that  we 
were  beyond  the  time  when  one  institution 
should  be  limited  to  matters  disciplinary 
and  another  to  matters  technical.  He  could 
not  have  read  my  paper  carefully.  I  said, 
"A  part  of  the  education  for  all  special 
activities  must  be  fundamental,  a  part 
must  be  disciplinary,  and  a  part  must  be 
technical.  The  common  school  supplies 
the  first,  the  secondary  school  and  the  col- 
lege the  second,  and  the  professional  school 
the  third.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  all  courses  of  study,  whether  elemen- 
tary or  professional,  are  disciplinary." 
Practicing  professionally  is  also  disciplin- 
ary; work  is  disciplinary.  It  will  be  seen 
that  I  place  no  such  limit  on  the  work  in 
any  school  of  any  sort,  as  Dr.  Herrick 
thinks  I  do. 

Dr.  Herrick  says  also  that  I  have  got  to 
show  that  there  is  no  disciplinary  value  in 
the  study  of  the  economic  history  of  Eng- 
land before  I  have  a  right  to  inveigh  against 
it  as  a  feature  of  a  course  of  commercial 
studies.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  show  any- 
thing of  the  sort,  because  I  believe  such 
study  has  disciplinary  value,  but  I  do  not 
believe  it  has  sufficient  value  to  justify 
young  men  in  spending  the  time  which  it 
would  involve,  because  just  as  good  discip- 
line may  be  secured  from  branches  which 
have  more  intimate  relation  to  the  living 
present,  and  much  better  discipline  may  be 
obtained  from  business  itself. 

Dr  Herrick  must  admit.  I  think,. m  mure 
mature  rellection,  that  his  stnteineiil.  that 
he  "  has  known  graduates  itf  engineering 
schools  to  begin  as  apprentices,  but  they 
shortened  their  term  of  apprenticeship  and 
became  in  the  end  superior  workmen,'*  is 
not  a  well  made  point,  as  higher  commer- 
cial courses  manifestly  do  not  furnish  a 
similar  preparation  for  apprenticeship  in 
business  atfairs  ;  the  commercial  school 
much  more  nearly  does  that. 

DR  SCOTT'S  STRANGE  LOGIC. 

Dr.  Scott  finds  but  "  two  classes  of  critics 
of  the  university  commercial  courses  ;"  so 
far  as  he  has  investigated,  he  means,  I  as- 
sume. "  One  is  the  business  college  proprie- 
tor whose  educational  advantages  have 
been  so  limited  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
him  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of  a  univer- 
sity course  of  any  sort,  and  whose  concep- 
tion of  business  includes  little,  it  anything, 
more  than  bookkeeping,  stenography,  type- 
writing, and  office  routine.  The  other  is  a 
certain  type  of  business  man  who,  either 
through  good  fortune  or  self-education,  has 
acquired  wealth,  and  in  consequence  has 
come  to  believe  that  no  training  except 
that  obtained  in  business  itself  is  necessary 
for  the  prospective  business  man,  or  whose 
business  experience  has  been  on  so  small 
and  limited  a  scale  as  to  render  impossible 
his  appreciation  of  the  real  problems  that 
confront  the  people  who  are  engaged  in  the 
great  industrial  enterprises  which  consti- 
tute one  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
modern  times.  It  is  impossible,  of  course, 
to  discuss  the  question  of  university  com- 
mercial courses  with  either  of  these 
classes."  In  other  words,  the  commercial 
school  proprietors  of  the  country,  some  of 
whom  are  fairly  educated,  although  they 
have  not  all  enjoyed  the  blessings  accruing 
from  university  training,  many  of  whom 
have  given  the  best  thought  of  their  mature 
lives  to  the  training  of  young  men  for  busi- 
ness pursuits,  and  have  been  close  students 


of  the  requirements  of  business,  and  some  of 
whom  have  had  quite  extended  and  varied 
business  experience  ;  and  those  men  w^ho, 
handicapped  though  they  have  been  by 
limited  education,  have  achieved  conspicu- 
ous success  in  business  and  afe  today  lead- 
ers in  the  commercial  world,  are  utterly 
incapable  of  appreciating  the  real  problems 
which  confront  the  people  who  are  engaged 
in  the  great  commercial  enterprises.  The 
men  who  alone  are  capable  of  appreciating 
those  great  commercial  problems  are  the 
graduates  of  obscure  colleges,  who  have 
had  no  business  experience,  but  who  have 
read  books.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  logic 
of  Dr.  Scott's  remarkable  statement.  In- 
deed, Dr.  Scott  says  in  terms,  that  "  Natur- 
ally the  only  persons  really  competent  to 
solve  this  problem  arethe  people  connected 
with  the  universities,  who,  at  the  same 
time,  by  their  special  studies  have  gained  a 
knowledge  of  the  modern  business  world 
and  its  needs."  Isn't  that  refreshing?  Com- 
ment would  seem  to  discredit  the  intelli- 
gence of  your  readers.  The  case  may  be 
covered  completely  by  a  quotation  from  the 
song  of  the  theoretical  sailor  in  Pinafore  : 
"  Stick  to  your  desk  and  never  go  to  sea. 
And  you  may  become  a  ruler  in  the  Queen's 
navee." 

IS  "GOING  TO  COLLEGK"   A  FAD? 

My  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Crissy.and  I  can- 
not difl^er  very  widely  as  to  the  kind  and 
extent  of  training  young  men  should  have 
who  contemplate  business  careers, 

Mr.  Crissy  must  have  had  sufficient 
experience  with  college  graduates  to  know 
that  the  knowledge  they  liave  acquired  is 
not  of  so  very  great  value  in  business,  and 
tliat  the  ineiitjil  discipline  they  have  had 
is  not  so  much  better  than  would  have  been 
secure<l  during  the  same  period  in  a  good 
business  house.  We  have  had  many  college 
graduates  in  our  school,  and  most  delight- 
ful students  they  have  uniformly  been,  but 
nearly  all  of  them  have  become  commercial 
teachers  instead  of  having  gone  into  busi- 
ness. Most  of  the  exceptions  have  been 
those  who  had  business  arranged  for  them 
in  advance.  If  they  have  not  positions  in 
business  ready  for  them  on  completing  our 
course  of  study,  and  must  seek  employ- 
ment, they  hesitate  about  beginning  at  the 
foot  of  the  ladder,  as  the  boy  who  has  a 
high  school  and  a  commercial  school  edu- 
cation expects  to  do.  Hencetheir  opportun- 
ity to  secure  a  start,  which  must  precede  a 
foothold,  which  in  turn  must  precede  suc- 
cess, is  lost.  Mr.  Crissy  and  I  will  agree 
that  college  training  is  very  valuable  to 
professional  men,  although  several  of  the 
brightest  and  most  successful  lawyers  and 
several  eminent  physicians  of  my  acquaint- 
ance never  saw  the  inside  of  a  college.  Is 
it  not  true  that  three-fourths  of  the  young 
men  who  go  to  college, expecting  to  become 
business  men,  would  better  spend  the  four 
years  covered  by  the  college  course  in  get- 
ting started  in  business?  Again,  isn't  "go- 
ing to  college"  in  a  large  sense  a  fad  ?  And 
hasn't  "college  education"  become  some- 
thing of  a  fetish? 

I  am  gratified  that  Mr.  Crissy  has  but  one 
serious  criticism  to  make  on  my  paper, 
which  "refers  to  the  apparently  intolerant 
and  certainly  discouraging  attitude  toward 
the  pioneers'in  this  country  of  higher  busi- 
ness education."  lam  quite  sure  that  after 
reading  Dr.  Scott's  paper  in  your  November 
issue,  Mr.  Crissy  will  justify  my  intoler- 
ance. If  that  will  not  lead  him  to  modify 
his  indictment,  he  should  carefully  read 
the  paragraph  at  the  top  of  page  (i  of  Bulle- 
tin No.  46,  General  Series  No.  7,  Part  5,  of 
April,  1901,  of  the  School  of  Commerce  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

L.  L    WILLIAMS, 

Rochester,  Dec.  6,  1901. 
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BY     R.     J-     BENNETT,    WOODSTOCK,    ONTARIO 

H«scrve  and  Heserve  Tunds 

A  Reserve  Fund  is  an  amount  set  aside 
out  of  surplus  protits,  its  ol)ject  being  to 
lueet  unforseen  contingencies.  It  merely 
represents  undivided  profits  retained  by  the 
company  instead  ()f  being  distributed  in  the 
form  of  dividends.  iSuch  a  fund  is  created 
by  charging;  Revenue  from  time  to  time  aud 
crediting  the  Reserve  Fund,  with  a  view  to 
augmenting  and  strengthening  the  capital. 
It  is  represented  on  the  Balance  Sheet  by 
existing  property  and  assets  over  and  above 
the  aggregate  liabilities.  The  assets  should, 
if  intended  to  represent  this  surplus  in 
reality,  be  correctly  valued  so  that  the  public 
as  well  as  the  shareholders  may  not  be  kept 
in  ignorance  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs. 
It  has  been  discovered  in  some  cases,  upon 
examination,  that  the  so-called  reserve  was 
such  in  name  only,  and  that  the  assets  rejt- 
reseuting  it  were  either  fictitious  or  inflated, 
or  of  a  (hnibtful  nature. 

THE    NEED    OF    A    RE.SERVE 

It  is  essential  that  a  Reserve  Fund  should 
be  j)r(ivided  in  all  extensive  businesses,  es- 
pecially mercantile  concerns  where  there  are 
large  dealings  in  the  way  of  bills  receivable  ; 
for  there  is  always  a  probabilily  that  bills 
under  discount,  or  those  trausf erred  to 
others  in  payment  of  accounts,  etc.,  will  be 
returned  dishonored.  This,  coming  at  a 
time  when  least  expected,  may  incur  heavy 
liability  and  seriously  cripple  the  business. 
Such  contingent  liabilities,  however,  should 
be  carefully  .watched  and  due  ))rovision  made 
for  their  redemption  if  it  be  necessary. 
Many  cases  may  be  cited  where  disappoint- 
ujents  and  unforseen  emergencies  have  taken 
place,  and  where  losses  have  been  unavoid- 
ably occassiohed.  Due  provision  is  made 
for  just  such  emergencies  by  the  creation  of 
an  adequate  reserve.  In  a  new  company 
there  can  be  no  true  reserve  until  ail  such 
assets  as  Preliminary  Expenses  have  been 
wiped  out ;  nor  can  there  be  a  reserve  rep- 
resented on  the  credit  side  of  the  Ledger, 
while  on  the  debit  side  there  is  a  loss.  It  is 
absolutely  impossible  that  there  should  be 
both  a  surplus  and  a  deficiency  ;  such  a 
statement  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  it 
will  be  readily  seen  that  a  Reserve  Fund 
cannot  last  long  if  the  company  continues  to 
make    losses. 

A    PROVISION    AGAINST    EMERGENCIES 

When  unforseen  contingencies  arise  in 
the  case  of  a  private  firm  making  temporary 
demands  for  further  working  capital,  the 
tirm  generally  contributes  more  funds  on 
which  to  work  ;  or,  if  the  lousiness  is  a  sound 
one,  they  are  able  to  borrow.  This  method 
cannot  be  followed  in  thecaseof  a  company, 
for  the  shareholders  are  not,  as  a  rule,  will- 
ing to  meet  the  emergency  and  the  Company 
is  placed  at  a  disadvantage.  When  such 
emergencies  arise,  making  sudden  demands 
for  further  cash,  it  is  almost  invariably  at  a 
time  when  the  company  finds  it  impossible 
to  issue  further  shares  except,  possibly,  at 
very  disadvantageous  terms  ;  or,  if  deben- 
tures be  resorted  to,  it  may  so  happen  that 
even  in  a  perfectly  solvent  company  they  do 
not  tind  favor  with  the  public.  Therefore, 
it  is  quite  evident  that  in  the  case  of  a  com- 
pany, even  more  than  in  that  of  a  private 
firm,  the  entire  profits  should  not  be  taken 
out  of  the  business.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
limit  to  the  practical  advantage  of  leaving 
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funds  in  any  cme  business,  and  that  limit  is 
reached  only  when  it  is  found  that  it  rannnt 
he  profitably  employed  therein  :  yel  in  must 
instances  an  increase  of  working  capital 
means  an  increase  of  profits,  and  it  would, 
therefore  seem  wise  to  set  apart  certain  of 
the  profits  each  year  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  more  working  capital.  Various 
terms  are  applied  to  a  reserve,  such  as.  Re- 
serve Fund,  Keserve  Account,  Surplus,  Mar- 
gin and  Rest.  The  writer  has  a  preference 
for  the  term  Surplus  Fuml. 

"paper  keservks" 

The  numerous  failures  llial  occur  show 
conclusively  that  a  large  Reserve  Fund  will 
not  in  itself  serve  to  ward  off  ilisaster,  hence 
the  unfortunate  shareholders  hasten  to  ex- 
press their  views  as  to  the  ungenuineness  of 
the  "paper  reserves."  In  many  cases  the 
argument  is  plausible,  and  in  many  cases 
the  very  opposite.  (See  below.  Investment 
of  Reserves).  With  regard  to  such  items  as 
goodwill,  patents,  etc.,  it  can  be  seen  that  a 
Reserve  Fund  represented  by  such  as  these 
may  be  shattered  at  any  time  by  a  lowering 
of  the  company's  standing,  non-utility  of 
patents,  etc.  The  Reserve  in  but  few  cases 
can  be  depended  on  to  represent  the  amount 
indicated  ;  it  may  be  more  or  less  subject  to 
the  ordinary  risks  of  tiunctuation  from  day 
to  day.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  their 
existence  depends  upon  the  "realization" 
of  the  assets.  The  misai>]irehension  of  the 
public  as  to  the  disposition  of  undivided 
profits  might  lead  one  to  suggest  that  they 
be  entirely  divided  among  the  shareholder's 
and  so  shift  the  risk  to  the  shoulders  of 
each  individual  shareholder.  "The  fact 
that  the  division  of  profits  up  to  the  hilt  is 
univer-aily  regarded  as  a  weakening  of  a 
company's  position  ought  to  be  sufficient  to 
show  that  undivided  profits — no  matter  how 
employed — are  an  undeniable  source  of 
financial  strength."  The  following  Journal 
entry  would  be  required  to  dispose  of  the 
matter  properly  : 

Profit  and  Loss $1,500  00 

To  Keserve  Fund 1500  00 

For  further  proof  of  the  utility  and  ad- 
visabijity  of  creating  a  substantial  Reserve 
or  Surplus,  one  need  only  refer  to  the  lead- 
ing banking  institutions  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  :  the  immense  aggregate  of 
surplus  profits  held  by  them  is  astonishing. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  infericd  that  the 
cash  reserves  required  to  be  retained  by 
banks,  governments,  insurance  companies, 
etc.,  are  to  be  classed  in  this  category. 

SPECIAI,   RESERVES 

As  stated,  a  Reserve  Fund  is  an  amount 
set  aside  to  lueet  unforseen  contingencies  ;  a 
special  Reserve  is  a  sum  set  aside  and  "ear- 
marked "  to  ioeet  a  known  or  special  contin- 
gency. Very  often  companies  build  up  a 
specific  reserve  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
losses  which  will  eventually  be  found  to 
have  risen  in  respect  to  bad  and  doubtful 
debts,  depreciation  of  property,  replacement 
of  machinery,  equalization  of  dividends,  etc. 
From  the  general  misapprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  Reserves  it  seems  necessary  to 
state  emphatically  that  these  special  Re- 
serves are  not  Reserve  Funds  at  all,  and 
should  not  be  appropriated  for  any  other 
use  than  that  for  which  they  were  created. 
They  are  created  by  an  equivalent  charge 
again.it  Profit  and  Loss  .Account,  while  a 
Reserve  Fund  is  .set  aside  from  profits  and 
charged  to  Profit  and  Loss  Appropriation 
Account.  The  following  brief  statement 
may  exemplify  more  clearly  the  points 
under  discussion  : 


PROFIT   AND   LOSS    ACCOUNT,    DE<  .    Ml,    190] 

Expenses,  etc.,  of  the   year's  busi- 
ness  '. $2300  00 

Reserve  for  Depreciation 240  00 

Reserve  for  replacement  of   Fix- 
tures, etc .so  00 

Reserve  for  bad  debts 840  00 

Xet  Profit  carried  down  for  appro- 
priation      (iyiO  Go 

9870  00 

Interim  Dividend  No.  2-5,  (i%' $3000  00 

Present  Dividend  No.  26,  (i% 3000  00 

Reserve  Fund  'A%  of  Capital 1.500  00 

Balance    (unajiportioned)    carried 

down tilO  00 

8110  00 

Gross  Profit  for  year  from  Trading 

Account .". 9870  00 

9870  00 

Balance  from  last  year -$1200  00 

Net  Profit  for  year  brought  down..     ()910  00 


?IM.   W.   ;.   KEXNET 


Balance 610  00 

The  balance,  .•?010,  represents  the  portion 
of  undivided  profits  to  be  carried  to  next 
year's  account  and  will  be  treated  at  the 
end  of  the  year  the  same  as  the  -$1,200 
shown  above.  This  amount  may,  if  desired, 
be  carried  to  an  Undivided  Profits  account. 
The  "  interim  dividend,"  is  a  diviilend  jiaid 
in  the  middle  of  the  year  on  the  stienglh 
of  the  anticipated  gains  ;  the  books  need  not 
be  closed  or  reports  made  at  the  lime.  It  is 
the  custom  with  many  companies  to  jiav 
dividends  in  this  way. 

RESERVE   FOB  .DEPRECIATION 

This  represents  a  sura  set  aside  (generally 
a  certain  per  cent,  of  the  original  or  dimin- 
ishing value)  to  meet  depreciation  on  prop- 
erty and  provide  for  its  replace. uent,  re- 
pairs, etc.  It  is  a  charge  against  profits, 
andfnot  a  sum  set  aside  out  of  profits,  and  is 
shown  on  tlie  credit  side  of  the  Ledger. 
Possibly  the  ter.u  Provision  or  Allowance  in 
this  case  would  be  preferable  to  Reserve. 
The  double  account  method  has  a  tendencv 
to  confuse  and  lead  stockholders  to  believe 
that  the  property  shown  at  cost   rep.eoiiito 


its  real  value  and  the  amount  on  the  credit 
side,  representing  wear  and  tear,  is  undi- 
vided profits.  This  method  of  writing  down 
property  is  very  objectionable,  and  Instead 
of  placing  I  he  depreciation  on  the  credit 
side  of  the  Balance  Sheet  it  should  be  de- 
ducte<l  from  the  asset  to  be  written  down. 
The  appended  Balance  Sheet  will  illustrate 
this  point.  Following  are  shown  Ledger 
accounts  illustrating  methods  of  handling 
depreciation. 

MACHINERY    AND    PLANT 

Dr. 
Cost $1.5,000  00 

RESERVE    FOR   DEPRECIATION 
Cr. 

Ten  percent,  written  off  Machin- 
ery and  Plant $1-500  00 

The  preferable  method  : 

MACHINERY    AND    PLANT 
Cr. 
Cost $15,000  00 

$15,000  00 

Balance $13,.500  00 

Less  10"(,  for  depreciation $1-500  00 

Balance. $13,500  00 

$15,000  00 

HESEKVE  FOR  HAD  AND  DOUBTFUL  DEBTS 
This  is  an  account  of  great  importance. 
It  represents  an  amount  set  aside  to  meet 
any  losses  that  may  occur  in  respect  to  bad 
debts.  In  nearly  every  business  there  is 
more  or  less  credit  given,  and  this  necessari- 
ly imi>lies  certain  losses  from  time  to  time. 
Losses  may  not  occur,  yet  it  is  a  wise  plan 
to  make  due  provision  for  them  in  case  of 
necessity.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  hard  matter 
to  tell  just  how  many  of  the  customers  are 
likely  to  cause  a  loss  ;  nevertheless,  the  best 
]ilan  is  to  provide  a  certain  per  cent,  of  the 
aggregate  book  debts  as  a  reserve  to  meet 
the  loss  should  it  occur.  If  any  losses  occur 
they  should  be  debited  to  this  account  ;  or  if 
many  are  likely  to  prove  worthless  during 
the  year  it  might  be  advisable  to  charge 
them  all  to  Lost  Accounts,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  close  the  total  into  the  Reserve  for 
Bad  Debts  Account,  '/n  the  Balance  Sheet 
the  amount  set  aside  should  be  deducted 
from  the  total  book  debts,  but  in  the  Ledger 
it  appears  on  the  opposite  side.  See  ap- 
pen<led  Balance  Sheet.  Following  will 
ilhislrate  the  accounts  in  the  Ledger  : 


Dr 


lUNTS    RECEIV  \BLE 


Taken  from  Individual  Ledger...  $9, ,800  00 


Cr. 


RESERVE    FOR    BAD    DEBT.< 


Two  per  cent,  for  possible  loss $  19(i  00 

A  similar  account  may  also  be  oiiened  to 
provide  fi^r  diBC(mnts  on  book  debts. 

SECRET    RESERVES 

These  are  sometimes  created  by  large 
financial  concerns,  such  as  banks  and  insur- 
ance couipanies.  The  reader  has  possibly 
noticed  that  some  institutions  of  this  sort 
declare  the  same  rate  of  dividend  year  after 
year  whether  the  business  for  the  yenr  be 
good  or  not  ;  also  that  the  gains  are  likely 
to  show  an  increase  when  in  reality  there  is 
a  decrease  as  compared  with  the  jirevious 
year.  The  reason  for  thi*'  i«  qniic  <'h\icn«  : 
but  in  case  the  gains  areexceptiinally  huge, 
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what  is  ildiie  with  the  excess?  It  is  true  the 
extra  gains  in  prosperous  years  are  soine- 
tiiues  distributed  among  the  employees  and 
stockholders  in  the  form  of  bonuses,  but 
this  is  not  always  the  case. 

The  object  of  all  secret  reserves  is  to  equal- 
ize dividends,  ajiparent  profits,  as  above  stat- 
ed. If  banks  and  similar  institutions  publish- 
ed their  accounts  showing  considerable  Huc- 
tuatiim  in  the  amount  of  profit  earned,  the 
result  might  readily  cause  a  feeling  of  dis- 
content which  actual  facts  diil  not  warrant. 
To  obviate  this  possibility  the  Secret  Reserve 
is  created.  These  Reserves  are  formed  by 
understating  the  value  of  property  in  profit- 
able years,  or  by  maintaining  at  cost  invest- 
ments which  have  jiermanently  increased  in 
value,  or  by  the  entire  omission,  from  the 
Balance  Sheet,  of  assets  which  should  be 
included.  The  fact  of  assets  being  written 
down  in  prosperous  years  will  contemplate 
the  possibility  of  their  being  written  up  in 
less  prosperous  years.  This  practice  is  more 
harmful  than  understating  assets,  for  it 
causes  a  secret  deficit,  while  the  former 
causes  a  ttecixt  rescrfe.  The  ]iractice  is  not 
commendable,  though  opinions  differ  greatly 
as  to  the  extent   to  which  it  is  permissible. 

INVESTMENT  OE  RESEKVE  EONDS 

Assuming  that  it  is  desirable  to  create  a 
Reserve  Fund,  the  question  arises  as  to  what 
should  be  done  with  the  surplus  assets  thus 
represented.  Shall  this  fund  be  retained  in 
the  business  to  provide  more  working  cap- 
ital, and  help  to  swell  the  profits,  or  shall  it 
be  specially  invested  in  gilt-edged  securities 
to  fall  back  upon  and  to  realize  in  lime  of 
need  when — as  was  pointed  out — it  is  diffi- 
cult to  raise  working  capital  by  other  means. 
If  all  the  resources  of  a  company  are  con- 
fined to  the  particular  business  engaged  in, 
the  shareholders  have  all  their  money  em- 
barked upon  a  single  venture,  and  they  will 
be  in  a  bad  position  if  anything  goes  wrong. 
When  the  surplus  assets  are  invested  the 
Reserve  Fund  rejuains  as  a  credit  in  the 
Ledger,  and  the  amount  of  cash  so  invested 
is  debited  to  an  account  called  "  Investment 
Fund"  or  '•  Reserve  Fund  Investments." 
The  amount  so  invested  luay  remain  intact 
while  the  Reserve  may  disa]ipear  entirely 
by  direct    losses   or   depreciation  of   assets. 

As  to  whether  or  not  a  Reserve  Fund 
should  be  specially  invested  depends  largely 
on  the  nature  of  the  business.  In  a  Finan- 
cial Institution  it  would  undoubtedly  be  ad- 


visable to  have  it  invested  in  good  securi- 
ties or  investments,  though  in  the  case  of  a 
Trading  concern  the  opposite  would  appear 
to  be  preferable.  If  the  extra  funds  were 
not  required,  it  would  certainly  he  well  to 
invest  them,  but  by  retaining  them  the  work- 
ing capital  is  thereby  increased,  and  it  is 
self-evident  that  the  gains  must  of  necessity 
be  greater. 

Tlie  following  Balance  Sheet  will  briefly 
illustrate  a  common  method  of  treating  the 
several  Reserves. 

BALANCE    SHEET,    DEO.    31,    1901    - 

Assets 

Cash 5!13,(i70  00 

Bills  Receivable 5,400  00 

Book  Debts $10,300  00 

Less  provision  for  bad 
and  doubtful  debts  ..        51.5  00      9,785  00 

Stock  in  Trade 18,360  00 

Buildings,  Machinery, 

etc 14,150  00 

Less  6%  depreciation         849  00    13,301  00 

Office    Furniture   and 

Fittings 1,200  00 

Less  li'^,;  depreciation  72  00      1,128  00 

Investmentof  Reserves  3,350  00 

(55,000  00 
Liabilities 
Authorized  Capital $50,000  00 

Paid  up  Capital $45,000  00 

Bills  Payable 3,600  00 

Sundry  "Creditors 5,400  00     9,000  00 

Reserve  Fund,  Jan.  1, 

1901 3,350  00 

Reserve  for  bad  and 
doubtful  debts  Jan. 
1,  1901 390  00 

Less  Worthless  Ac- 
counts for  the  year..        270  00        120  Oti 

Net    Profit    for    year..      7,530  00 

Apportioned  as  follows  : 
Dividend  10%  payable 

Jan.  2 '. $4,500  00 

Carried   to   Reserve 

Fund 3,030  00     7,530  00 

§65,000  00 


Cittle  Foundation   Cesson  for 
Commercial  Geography 


\V.    F.    GIKSSEMAN 

Try  drawing  a  map  of  the  L^nited  States 
in  a  rectangle  nine  by  fifteen,  divided  into 
thirds  each  way,  and  see  how  easy  the  out- 
line fits  into  the  diagram.  Begin  with  the 
east  coast  of  Maine  one-third  down  a  divis- 
ion, New  York  City  one  fourth  of  the  way 
in  on  a  division  line,  Charleston  half  way  in 
on  another  division  line,  the  south  point  of 
Florida  half  way,  Gulf  coast  near  New 
Orleans  half  way  up  a  division  line,  south 
point  of  Texas  half  way  across,  the  Rio 
Urande  River  crosses  a  division  line  half 
way  up,  elc.  Chicago  is  at  an  intersection, 
and  other  points  are  easily  located  as  per 
illustration. 

After  the  map  drawing  has  served  its 
purpose  of  impressing  form,  outline,  pro- 
portion and  location  of  the  most  important 
])laces,  it  will  be  found  cheaper  and  quicker 
to  imrchase  outline  maps  from  a  publishing 
house.  These  are  useful  for  marking  im- 
poilant  routes  of  travel,  areas  or  sections 
of  products  or  principal  industries,  etc., 
and  in  fact  a  general  basis  for  the  essentials 
and  details  of  Commercial  Geography  or 
History  of  Commerce. 

GENERAL   INFOEMATION 

The  United  States  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  old,  has  grown  in  area 
about  eight  fold,  from  420,892  (Colonies), 
to  3,026,494  sq.  mi.  (exclusive  of  Alaska 
and  new  possessions.)  The  population  has 
increased  1800%,  from  about  4,000,000  to 
over  70,(JO0,O06.  The  mileage  of  railroads 
from  a  beginning  fh  1830  has  grown  to 
nearly  200,000,  enough  to  circle  the  globe 
eight  times.  The  natural  resources  have 
been  utilized  to  such  an  advantage  that  the 
country  has  grown  from  poverty  to  material 
prosperity  until  the  LInited  States  is  one  of 
the  few  civilized  countries  that  is  more  than 
self-sustaining.  In  other  words,  it  can  grow 
or  make  all  the  things  that  are  needed  by 
all  her  people  for  their  welfare  and  pleas- 
ure, and  have  a  large  surplus  to  spare.  The 
common  people,  the  poor  people,  fare  bet- 
ter, earn  more,  live  more  comfortably,  than 
those  of  any  other  people  on  the  globe. 

Statistics  are  dry  matter  except  to  the 
person  who  is  hunting  for  them,  but  a  few 
fads  in  this  connection  are  enough  to  kindle 
a  desire  for  more  and  a  wish  to  seek  such 
information  in  some  of  the  many  places 
where  it  can  be  found. 

The  foreign  export  commerce  of  the 
United  States  has  just  passed  the  billion 
and  a  half  point,  surpassin'.;  even  that  of 
England.  Our  imports  are  a  little  more 
than  half  this  sum,  and  the  domestic  com- 
merce is  estimated  at  thirteen  times  the  sum 
of  the  two. 

The  leading  exports  reach  enormous 
suras,  as  follows :  Cotton,  242  millions  ; 
provisions,  185  :  wheat  and  flour,  141  ;  iron 
and  steel,  122  ;  corn  and  meal,  88. 

The  leading  imports  are :  Sugar  and 
molasses,  101  millions  ;  hides  and  skins, 
5.S  ;  chemicals,  54  ;  coffee,  54  :  silk,  46. 

In  total  Commerce,  Great  Britain  ranks 
first  :  United  States,  second  ;  Germany, 
third  :  and  France  fourth. 

In  ten  years,  the  exports  of  Locomotives 
have  grown  from  a  half  million  to  four 
millions,  or  800%'  ;  iron,  17  to  65  millions, 
400%  ;  Agricultural  Implements,  2  to  (i 
millions,  300%  ;  Leather,  10  to  20  millions, 
100%. 
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Commercial   Geograpbv  in  Cur= 
rent  Citerature 

MISS  I,ADRA  E.  HOKNE 
COMMERfE 

The  Influence  of  Rainfall  on  Commerce 
and  Politics.  H.  Helm  Clayton.  Popular 
Science  Monthly.     December,  IftOl. 

STATISTICS 
Importance  of  General   Stat  stical   Ideas. 
Sir  Robert  Oififen,  K.  C.  B.,  L.  L.  D.,    F. 
R.  S.     Popular  Science  Monthly.     Decem- 
ber, 1901. 

INSULAR    POSSESSIONS 

The  Empire  of  Islands.  .Joseph  Sohn. 
Forum.     December,  1901. 

CONSULS 
The    United     States     Consular     Service. 
Charles  Truax.     Foruni.     I)cce.iiber,  1901. 

FI'US 
The   Komaiice  of  the    Fur  Trade.     W.  S. 
Harwnod    .ind     Forrest    Crissey.       World's 
Work.     December,  1901. 

RAILROADS 

1.  From  Pekinir  to  St.  Petersburg  by 
Rail,  .\lfred  Stead.  Review  of  Reviews. 
D.cember,   1901. 

•>.  The  Bagdad  Railway  Project.  Re- 
vieiv  of  Reviews.      Decpmber,  1901. 

3.  How  the  Railroads  Fight  Snow. 
Francis  Lyiide.     Munsey.     .January,  1900. 

4.  Railroading  as  a  Profession.  H.  G. 
Pmut,  eilitor  of  Railway  G:izetle.  Munsev. 
March,    1900. 

SHII>BL'ILDIN(; 
Building   of    Ships  in  the    Navy    Yard. 
Geijrge  .1.  Campbell,  Jr.,  Secretary  Vallejo 
Cha  liber  of  Commerce.     Overland.  Decem- 
ber, 1901. 

FOREIGN    TRADE 

Reciprocity  and  Foreign  Trade.  E.  .1. 
Gibson.     Forum.     December,  1901. 

BUSINESS  MEN 

A  Public  Serv.int  of  the  Northwest.  (Ca- 
reer of  John  S.  Pillsbury.)  Horace  B.  Hud- 
son.    Review  of  Reviews.     December,  1901. 

COAL 

The  Growth  of  American  Coal  Exports. 
Frederick  Edward  Saward.  Engineering 
Magazine.      December,  1901. 

(iOLD 

1.  The  Gold  Dredging  Fields  of  Eastern 
Russia.  C.  VV.  Purington  and  .1.  B.  Laud- 
field,  .Jr.  Engineering  Magazine.  Decem- 
ber, 1901. 

2.  Lost  Gold  Mines.  Munsey.  Decem- 
ber,  1901. 

UNITED    STATES 

The  Greater  .•America.  Frederick  Emory. 
World's  Work.     December,  1901. 

BUILDINGS 

1.  The  Rebuilding  of  New  York.  M. 
G.  Cunnift'  and  Arthur  Goodriek.  World's 
Work.     Dece. liber,  1901. 

2  The  Modern  Sk\  Scraper.  RaviStan- 
nard  Baker.     Munsey.     October,  1S99. 

CEMENT 
Ce  iient  for  a  Modern  Street.     Dr.  S.  F. 
Peckham.     Popular  Science  Monthly.     De- 
cember, 1901. 

FOREIGN   TRADE 

1.  The  .\merican  "Commercial  In- 
vftsion  "  of  Europe.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip, 
Scribner.    .January,  1902. 

2.  The  .\d ventures- of  .American  Goods 
.Abroad.  Henrv  Harrison  Lewis.  World's 
Work.     January,  1902. 

3.  Our  \ew  Horizon.  Frederick  Emory. 
World's  Work.     January,  1902. 

4.  "  American  Machinery  Forever  "  in 
Spain.  Edward  Lowry  World's  Work. 
January, 1902. 

5.  Our      Special      Partner.       England 


Ulysses  D.   Eddy.     World's  Work.     Janu- 
ary, 1902. 

fi.  More  Stories  of  the  American  In- 
vasion of  England.  World's  Work.  .Jan- 
uary, 1902. 

7.  The  Americanization  of  England. 
Earl  .Mayo.     Forum.    January,  1902. 

8.  A  Neglected  Factor  in  Onr  Commer- 
cial Expansion.  Albert  Halstead.  North 
American  Review.    January,  1902. 

9.  To  Reorganize  the  Consular  Service. 
Gaillard  Hunt.  World's  Work.  January, 
1902. 

RECIPROCITY 

1.  Reciprocity  with  Canada.  Hon. 
John  Charlton,  M  P.  Forum.  January, 
1902. 

2.  The  Manufacturers  and  Reciprocity. 
Current  Events,  Page  604.    January,  1902. 

IRRIGATION 

1.  Problems  of  Irrigation  Legislation. 
Prof.  Elwood  Mead.  Forum.  January, 
1902. 

2.  Irrigation  in  the  West.  A  Plan  of 
Action  for  the  National  Government.  Wil- 
liam E.  Smythe.  Review  of  Reviews. 
January,  1902. 

THE    ISTHMIAN    CANAL 

1.  The  Isthmian  Canal.  The  Work  and 
Report  of  the  Commission.  Emory  R. 
Johnson.  Review  of  Reviews.  January, 
1902. 

2.  The  Isthmian  Canal  Controversy. 
Supplement  to  Scientific  American.  Jan- 
uary 18,  1902. 

MEXICO 

A  New  Era  in  Mexico.  Prof.  Paul  S. 
Reinsch      Forum.    January,  1902. 

ROUTES   OF   TRADE 

1.  A  New  Route  to  Canada.  Edwin  C. 
Burgis.  Nineteenth  Century.  January,  1902. 

2.  The  New  Pacific  Empire.  George 
Hamilton  Fitch.  World's  Work.  January, 
1902. 

SUGAR 

The  Sugar  Question  in  Europe.  Yves 
Guyot.  North  American  Review.  Janu- 
ary, 1902. 

LABOR 

1.  Consolidated  Labor.  Carroll  Wright. 
North  American  Review.    January,  1902. 

2.  British  Labor.  .James  G.  Hutchin- 
son.    Nineteenth  Century.    .January,  19Q2. 

SHIPPING 

Merchantmen  Twice  as  Big  as  Men-of- 
War.  Arthur  Goodrich.  World's  Work. 
Jan.ary,  1902. 

CATTLE 

A  Day's  Work  on  a  Cattle  Ranch.  Earl 
Mayo.     World's  Work.    January,  1902. 


PAPER 

Making  Forests  into  Newspapers.  Under 
"  Leading  .Articles  of  the  Month,"  Review 
of  Reviews.    January,  1902. 

FISHERIES 

The  Anglo-French-American  Shore.  P.  T. 
M'Grath,  Editor  of  the  "  Evening  Herald," 
St.  John's.  Newfoundland.  Review  of  Re- 
views.   .January,  1902. 

IRELAND 

Ireland's  Industrial  Revival.  Michael 
.1.  Magee,  Member  of  the  Irish  Board  of 
Agriculture.  North  American  Review. 
January,  1902. 

ROAD   MAKING 

Burnt  Clay  for  Roads  in  the  West. 
Charles  Eollin  Keyes.  Review  of  Reviews. 
January,  1902. 


Cbe  new  Vork  fHah  School  of 
Commerce 

[We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  R.  Kip,  of 
the  Brooklyn  Commercial  High  School,  and 
to  Dr.  C.  A.  Herrick,  of  the  School  of  Com- 
merce, of  the  Boys'  Central  High  School 
of  Philadelphia,  for  the  data  from  which 
the  following  report  is  compiled. — Editor.] 

On  Saturday,  December  14,  1901,  the 
corner-stone  of  the  new  building  for  the 
New  York  High  School  of  Commerce  was 
laid,  in  the  presence  of  about  one  hundred 
peojde.  The  size  of  the  assemblage  did  not, 
in  any  way,  indicate  the  importance  of  the 
event,  because  it  is  the  beginning  of  an 
epoch  of  commercial  education  in  this  coun- 
try. Addresses  were  to  have  been  given  by 
Ex-Mayor  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  and  Andrew 
Carnegie.  Mr.  Hewitt  was  unable  to  be 
present  because  of  ill  health  and  the  fact 
that  it  was  very  stormy.  He  sent  a  letter 
in  which  he  said  : 

"  The  necessity  for  a  School  of  Commerce 
has  been  so  apparent  that  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  this  State,  in  connection  with 
the  trustees  of  Columbia  Lfniversity,  have 
formulated  a  plan  for  the  creation  of  such 
an  institution,  which,  it  is  my  hope,  will  be 
developed  in  the  building  of  which  the 
corner-stone  is  laid  today. 

"The  time  has  arrived  when  American 
youth  ought  to  be  trained  to  perform  the 
difficult  duties  which  heretofore  men  of 
foreign  education  have  performed  in  our 
midst. 

"  I  am  particularly  solicitous  thai  the  bur- 
den of  carrying  on  the  school  shall  be  taken 
up  by  donors,  who  will  consider  it  a  privi- 
lege to  maintain  forever  the  centre  of  in- 
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struction  where  the  highest  principles  of 
commercial  integrity  shall  be  taught  to  tlie 
young  men  of  the  rising  generation,  into 
whose  custody  the  fair  fame  of  this  great 
city  will  be  contideil.'' 

Andrew  Carnegie  delivered  a  very  inter- 
esting address,  saying,  in  part  : 

"  This  school  is  the  luoneer  High  School 
of  Commerce  in  New  York,  probably  in  the 
country,  and  it  owes  its  creation  to  tlie  fact 
that  the  United  States  has  become  the  lead- 
ing commercial  nation  in  the  export  of  its 
products,  even  Britain  being  now  second. 
We  are  ultimately  to  be  the  great  uianufac- 
turer  and  exporter  of  articles  in  the  wi>ild, 
as  we  have  long  been  of  food  prmlucts,  and, 
as  such,  schools  of  commerce  have  become 
imperative.  This  school  is  for  the  lirst 
time  in  our  history  to  open  the  gates  to  the 
business  student  without  money  and  with- 
out price,  as  part  of  our  precious  public 
schools  system,  which  is  the  birthright  of 
the   poorest   citizen 

'■  For  most  of  the  other  vocations  of  life, 
schools  designed  to  give  the  students  the 
best  possible  start  have  for  geiieraiions  been 
established,  but  schools  to  instruct  the  youth 
desirous  of  entering  upon  a  business  career 
are  of  recent  origin,  even  in  the  older  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  With  us  they  arc  as  yet 
unknown,  if  we  e.\ce|pt  a  few  private  schools 
charging  fees,  which  give  instrueticjiis  only 
in  the  rudiments  of  commercial  knowleilge. 

"  I  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
you  will  call  upon  Mr.  Hewitt  again  and 
ask  him  to  lay  the  foundation  stijue  of  the 
proposed  school  of  Mechanic  Arts.  This  is 
the  one  link  juissiug  as  education  stau'ls 
today,  though  other  links  may  be,  1  trust 
will,  be  added  to  the  ever-lengthening,  ever- 
strengthening  chain  of  education,  as  the 
coming  years  reveal  new  branches  of  UmohI- 
edge  demanded  by  an  advancing  and  more 
and  more  comph^x  civilization. 

"  It  is  a  memorable  ilay  for  (irealer  New 
York  ;  one  that  makes  history  and  [iroves 
to  all  men  in  all  parts  of  the  worlii  that, 
come  what  iuay,  the  secimd  city  of  the 
world — so  soon  to  become  the  lirst  — is 
abreast  of  the  times  in  its  educational  de- 
partment. 

"  When  the  reporters  of  the  English  press 
recently  spoke  to  me  in  England  of  the 
ho])eleB8  condition  of  the  '  lost '  city  of  Xew 
York,  I  pointed  to  several  depart  :<nts  of 
the  city  government  which  eclipsed  lho^(^ 
in  any  of  their  cities,  and  among  them  was 
our  educational  department.  If  I  had  to 
mention  that  now,  how  pleased  should  I  be 
to  add  to  what  1  did  say  the  story  of  this 
forthcoming  High  Scliool  of  Comuierce,  for 
which  I  bespeak  a  long,  honored  existe  ce, 
fruitful  of  good  results  to  countless  thous- 
ands, and  among  those  not  a  few  who  will 
fro.n  lime  to  time  shed  lustre  upon  this 
pioneer  school — citizens  of  whom  this  great 
city  will  have  cause  to  boast,  and  the  Ke- 
pnhlic  to  inscribe  upon  the  roll  of  her  illus- 
trious sons." 

The  new  building  is  being  constriu'ted  <ni 
the  north  side  of  sixty-fifth  street,  about 
three  hundred  feet  west  of  Broadway,  and 
will  run  through  to  sixty-sixth  street.  It  is 
to  be  live  stories  in  height,  with  a  front  of 
granite,  limestone,  and  brick. 

The  basement  will  contain  a  gymnasium, 
ninety-tive  feet  long  by  Hfty-three  feet  wide, 
a  natatorium  with  a  plunge  balh,  and  a 
lunch  room  sufficiently  large  to  accomodate 
the  students.  An  auditoriu  a  seating  loOO 
will  be  on  the  first  Hoor,  and  the  U|)per 
floors  will  contain  class  rooms,  laboratories, 
offices,  and  lecture  rooms.  The  building  is 
to  be  fireproof  fhrou-rbont  and  v.ill  cost 
more  than  $800,OOU. 


J1    Packard    Ceacber    in    the 
Ottoman  Empire 

Mr.  EniTOR : 

At  last  Mrs.  Murray  and  I  are  in  Con- 
stantinople, College  has  opened,  and  we 
are  fairly  settled  in  our  Eastern  luune. 

But  what  to  say  of  the  thousand  and  one 
things  that  have  occurred  since  we  left  New 
Y'ork  is  a  question.  As  I  look  back  over 
the  two  months  intervening  between  the 
present  and  the  time  we  left  New  York,  it 
seeuis  ipiite  kaleidoscopic,  so  much  has 
happened   in  so  short  a  time. 

Well,  to  begin  with,  the  ocean  trip  was  a 
rough  one,  and  the  sea  rolled  "  mountains 
high."  liowever,  we  had  a  fairly  comfort- 
able voyage,  as  our  vessel  was  of  sixteen 
thousand  tons  burden  and  first-class  in  all 
her  appointments.  A  sea  voyage  is  so  full 
of  rest  and  delight,  notwithstanding  rough 
weather  and  sea  sickness.  We  enjoyed  our 
ten  days  at  sea  very  juuch  indeed,  yet  the 
shores  of  Merry  Old  England  looming  into 
view  was  a  welcojiie  sight. 

We  spent  a  little  time  in  both  London 
and  Paris,  though  much  less  (ban  we  de- 
sired, for  there  is  so  much  to  see  in  these 
world-centers.       From     Paris    we    went    to 


Srt  it/.erland,  Slaving  a  few  clavsin  Lucerne 
and  making  the  ascent  of  the  Kigi.  What 
an  exhilaraiiug  experience  is  this  climb  of 
nearly  six  thousand  feet  to  Rigi-Kulm  I  We 
were  favored  in  having  perfect  weather,  so 
that  we  saw  a  sunrise  and  a  sunset  in  all 
their  unrivalled  bcanty.  The  .\lpinc  glow, 
the  panora.na  of  m<uintains.  valleys  and 
lakes,  the  soft  notes  of  the  bugler's  horn, 
the  lofty  height,  filled  us  with  ex(|uisite 
delignt.  There,'  above  the  noise  and  din  of 
the  bustling  world,  in  the  clear  atmosphere, 
among  the  rugged  peaks  whose  summits 
were  covered  with  the  "  eternal  snows,"  we 
could  refiect  upon  the  greatness  of 
the  Creator,  the  liniteness  of  man,  and  the 
glory  of  Nature. 

We  journeyed  on  by  easy  stages  to  Inns- 
bruck in  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  and  U'  N'ienna. 
We  spent  Sunday  in  Innsbruck  and  enjoye<l 
very  nuudi  its  invigorating  mountain  air, 
its  interesting  inhabitants,  an<l  the  famous 
cathedral  containing  the  toiob  of  Maximil- 
ian. The  railway  ride  of  thirteen  h<mrs  to 
Vienna  was  delightful  in  the  extreme.  For 
a  great  part  of  the  distance  we  went 
through  mountains,  along  narrow  valleys, 
whose  jirecipitous  sides  towered  thousands 
of  |\  (>!  above  us,  past  strange  iiioniitain 
villages  and   through  a  country    wholly  un- 


like any  we  had  seen  before.  Vienna  we 
found  to  be  a  city  of  many  attractions.  Its 
beautiful  monument,  its  magnificent  palace, 
its  many  idcturesque  public  buildings,  its 
wide  streets  and  modern  stores  are  sights 
well  worth  seeing. 

In  the  early  morning  we  boarded  a  steamer 
and  sailed  down  the  Danube  to  Budapest. 
We  were  disappointed  in  the  tiip,  as  the 
scenery  is  not  nearly  so  grand  as  we  had 
been  led  to  believe,  though  from  Linz  to 
Vienna  it  is  said  to  be  most  charming. 
Buda[iest  is  a  fascinating  city,  situated  as  it 
is  (m  the  two  sides  of  the  Danube.  Its 
people  are  of  such  a  different  ty])e  from  the 
other  European  nationalities  :  they  are 
musical  in  the  extreme,  quick  to  imitate 
modern  methods  of  business,  hospitable, 
and  extravagantly  fond  of  pleasure  and 
elegance.  Its  hotel  service  is  unexcelled, 
and  our  stay  in  Hungary,  though  very 
brief,  was  filled  with  the  keenest  delight 

But  what  an  experience  was  our  trip  from 
there  to  Constantinojde.  We  found  that 
our  limited  use  of  French  was  of  no  service 
especially,  for  the  trainmen  spoke  German, 
Hungarian,  Turkish,  Bulgarian,  Greek,  and 
a  perfect  babel  of  tongues  of  which  we  knew 
nothing.  We  took  a  through  sleeper  and 
found  the  service  very  satisfactory.  Our 
meals  were  served  in  our  private  compart- 
ment, and  our  berths  were  large,  comfort- 
able and  airy. 

The  countries  through  which  we  passed, — 
Servia,  Bulgariaand  Turkey — were  so  barren 
and  the  people  were  so  wretched  that  we 
were  considerably  depressed  by  the  sights. 
We  saw  the  threshing  Hoor  of  two  thousand 
years  ago.  The  oxen  were  treading  out  the 
grain,  and  the  men  were  winnowing  it  by 
throwing  it  into  the  air,  the  heavy  grain 
falling  straight  down  ami  the  chaff  being 
scattered  by  the  wind.  There  were  almost 
no  trees  in  the  countiy  districts,  either  fruit 
or  shade,  and  the  facilities  for  cultivating 
the  soil  were  as  primitive  as  in  the  days  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac.  What  these  people 
most  need  is  an  industrial  education  and  a 
government  giving  protection  to  life  and 
properly. 

As  we  approached  Constantinople,  we 
saw  the  turbans  and  fezes  in  greater  and 
greater  abundance.  The  priests  of  the 
(ireek  church  in  their  Howing  robes  of 
bi.iek,  the  multitude  of  soldiers  in  their  gay 
(■(illumes,  the  veiled  faces  of  the  women, 
aud  the  oriental  spirit  permeating  every- 
thing greatly  interested  us. 

We  had  jilanned  to  go  by  Constanza  on 
the  Black  Sea,  but  could  not  do  so  on  ac- 
count of  the  plague  said  to  be  raging  in 
Constantinople  ;  consequently,  there  was  no 
one  at  the  station  to  meet  us.  Inuuediately 
upon  getting  out  of  the  train  we  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  howling  mob  (jf  a  dipzen 
naticmalities  who  wanted  to  carry  our  bag- 
gage, gel  us  through  the  Custouis,  etc.  We 
finally  secured  a  guide  from  one  of  the  best 
hotels,  and  he  piloted  us  through  the  Cus- 
toms, and  to  our  hotel.  Our  books  were 
detained  to  be  read  by  a  censor,  but  every- 
thing else  came  through  without  any  diffi- 
cultv.  Our  baggage  had  all  been  examined 
on  the  frcmlier  the  night  bef(u-e.  In  a  few 
davs  we  got  our  books,  thcuigh  one  of  ihem, 
Murray's  Guide  to  Constantinople,  we  did 
not  e.xpeci  to  get.  The  Customs  endeavor 
to  suppress  any  publication  that  speaks  ill 
of  Turkey.  Even  the  letter  "  M  "  is  some- 
times thought  to  stand  for  Mohammed,  so 
the  book  in  which  it  appears,  though  a 
work  on  Mathematics,  is  seized.  However, 
the  ordeal  of  getting  through  the  Customs 
is  not  nearly  so  hard  as  we  find  been  told 
I  Coiitiuiied  on  Pane  'JH.I 
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Corner::$tone    of 
Success 


Business 


PAPER    KEAD    DECE?IBER    27,   1901.    BEFORE 
THE  NATIONAL  CO?IfIERCIAI,  TEACH- 
ERS' FEDERATION  AT  ST.  LOUIS.  BY 
DR.  ORISON  SWETT  ?IARI>EN, 
EDITOR  OF  "SUCCESS" 

Business  men  might  differ  as  to  tlie 
corner-stone  of  their  success.  Some  niij^ht 
saj'  tliat  originality  in  method  was  tlieir 
corner-stone;  otliers  might  say.  enterprise; 
otliers.  good  goods;  still  others,  fair  dealing 
or  system.  But  if  you  dig  right  don  n  to  the 
foundation  r)f  an >■  real,  permanent  business, 
you  will  Hnd  that  it  is  founded  upon  char- 
acter, the  solid  qualities  t)f  manhood.  A 
business,  a  firm,  a  manufacturing  concern, 
may  l>e  said  to  have  character,  individu- 
ality, but  it  is  only  that  of  the  men  who 
make  it  up.  Its  policy,  its  rules,  nuist  be 
formulated  and  shaped  by  the  men  who 
direct  it.  They  put  their  impress  on  the 
business  and  the  public  w  ith  whom  it  deals 
learns  to  know  it  as  relialile  or  tricky,  ac 
cording  as  tlie  men  are  so. 

A  iMAN  TO  TIE  To 

What  I  want  to  impress  upon  you,  teach- 
ers of  our  future  business  men,  is  that  a 
knowledge  of  bookkeeping  and  thanking 
customs,  of  commercial  arithm'etic  and 
commercial  law  is  not  all  that  is  needed  to 
make  a  successful  business  man  or  woman. 
.\11  these  are  needed,  and  much  other 
ktmwledge,  but  there  must  be  a  basis  of 
cliaracter.  It  would  mean  much  if  all  these 
teachers,  working  in  all  parts  of  this  great 
country  to  train  >'oung  people  fc»r  business, 
would  improve  their  opportunity  to  impress 
tlieconstant  needof  business  integrity,  ster- 
ling honesty,  absolute  reliability,  that  can 
come  only  as  the  expression  of  high  charac- 
ter. Thisquality,  which  we  sometimes  speak 
of  as  characterizing  "a  man  we  can  tie  to," 
is  always  at  a  premium.  A  band  of  thieves 
will  want  an  honest  treasurer,  and  men 
who  are  themselves  full  of  trickery  will  ap- 
preciate a  sturdy,  honest  character.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  place,  no  matter  how  remote, 
where  an  honest  man  is  not  appreciated. 
A  little  story  of  an  Indian  trader  illus- 
trates this  appropriately. 

Some  Indians  tlocked  aliout  the  store  of  a 
new  trader  and  examined  his  goods,  but 
offered  to  buy  nothing.  Finally  the  chief 
visited  him.  "  How  do  yoti  do,  John  ;  show 
me  goods.  Aha!  I  take  a  blanket  for  me, 
and  calico  for  squaw,— three  otter  skins  for 
Ijlanket  and  one  for  calico.  Ugh  !  pay  you 
by'm-bye  tt>morrow."  He  recei\'ed  his  goods 
and  left.  On  the  next  day  he  returned  with 
a  large  part  of  his  band,  his  blanket  full  of 
skins.  "Now,  John,  I  pay  you."  He  drew 
from  his  blanket  four  otter  skins,  one  after 
another,  laying  them  on  the  counter.  After 
a  moment's  hesitation,  he  drew  out  a  fifth, 
a  rich  and  rare  one.  and  laid  it  on  the 
counter.  '■  That's  right,  John."  Pushing  it 
back,  the  trader  replied,  "you  owe  me  but 
four,  I  want  only  my  just  dues."  They 
passed  it  back  and  forth  between  them 
several  times,  till  at  length  the  chief  ap- 
peared satisfied.  He  put  the  skin  back  in 
his  blanket,  scrutinized  the  trader,  and 
then,  stepping  to  the  door,  cried  to  his  fol- 
lowers: "Come,  come  tr.nde  with  the  pale- 
face John.  He  no  cheat  Indian,  his  heart 
big."  Then,  turning  to  the  trader,  he  said, 
"Suppose  you  take  last  skin,  I  tell  my 
people  no  trade  with  you.  We  drive  off 
others;  but  now  you  be  Indian  friend  and 
we  be  yours."    Before  dark   the  trader  was 


waist  deep  in  furs,  and    had   his  till   well 
filled  with  cash. 

Even  untutored  savages  recognize  an 
honest  man  and  confide  in  him. 

DOUBLE  ST.XND.ARDS  OK  HONESTY 

In  the  ethics  of  many  business  houses, 
there  are  two  brands  of  honesty:  The  one, 
very  elastic  in  its  application,  marked  "for 
business  purposes;"  the  other,  which  has 
none  of  the  pliable  or  elastic  quality,  being 
reserved  for  home  and  social  use.  The  busi- 
ness man,  and  the  man  in  private  life.often 
seem  to  be  two  distinct  entities. 

Governing  themselves  by  this  double 
standard  of  honesty,  men  do  not  hesitate,  in 
business  transactions,  to  resort  to  methods 
which,  in  private  or  social  relations,  they 
would  condemn  as  "tricky,"  "dishonest," 
or  "immoral."  But  if  they  are  troubled  by 
any  qualms  or  misgivings  in  regard  to  their 
commercial  rectitiide.  or  the  immorality  of 
any  particular  act.  all  iiuestioning  is  set  at 
rest  by  the  formula:  "It  is  customary. 
Every  one  does  it."  Yet  the  (lond  Book  says. 
"  Go  not  with  the  multitude  to  do  evil." 

Many  business  men  would  gladly  use 
only    the    home    brand   of   h.Miesty.  if   thev 


thought  it  practicable.  But,  because  the 
double  standard  is  so  generall  \-  recognized 
as  legitimate,  as  the  only  "smart"  way  of 
doing  business,  they  are  fearful  that  their 
.interests  will  suffer,  that  competitors  will 
get  ahead  of  them  if  the>  take  for  their  sole 
standard  the  motto,  "  Honesty  is  the  best 
policy."  Although  in  theory  they  advocate 
the  Golden  Rule,  they  have  not  the  moral 
stamina  to  put  it  to  practice. 

These  men  do  not  realize  that  any  mater- 
ial gains  purchased  by  a  compromise  with 
conscience,  Ijy  sharp  practice  with  their 
neighbors,  will  turn  to  Dead  Sea  fruit  in 
their  grasp.  They  do  not  realize  that  the 
man  who  does  not  take  honest^'  as  his  work- 
ing partner  in  business,  no  matter  how 
much  money  or  property  he  may  amass, 
how  man}-  colleges  or  institutions  lie  may 
endow,  will  never  be  anything  hut  a  failure. 

The  scandal  of  Christianity  today  is  that 
so  many  men  who  profess  to  be  "leaning 
upon  the  Lord  "  are  not  square  in  their  deal- 
ings. "Men  pray  creani,"  said  Beecher, 
and  live  skim-milk.  Railways  over-issue 
stock,  but  refrain  from  Sunday  traffic." 

"Ugh!  much  God  and  no  flour!"  is  an 
old  Indian  chief's  characterization  of  a 
sanctimonious  Indian  agent  who  stole  the 
goods  he  was  supposed  to  issue  to  the  tribe. 


It  would  be  hard  to  give  a  terser  definition 
of  self-deception  or  hypocrisy. 

JIODERN  SUBTERFUGES 

In  these  days,  many  employers  require 
some  deception,  a  certain  compliance  with 
the  existing  orderof  things,  a  certain  shut- 
ting of  the  eyes  to  defects  and  little  irregu- 
larities and  customs.  They  say  competition 
demands  this  policy.  Such  practices  are  so 
connnon,  that  we  havecome  to  regard  them 
as  something  to  be  tolerated  almost  with- 
out protest.  How  many  a  clean  and  pure 
bo.v  has  gone  into  some  establishment  with 
the  dew  of  his  mother's  sweet  character  and 
training  fresh  upon  him,  with  a  high  sense 
of  honor,  with  character  unstained,  only  to 
fall  into  the  snare  of  the  keen,  long-headed 
head  of  the  firm,  to  whom  the  boy  had 
learned  to  look  up  as  a  life  model. 

Oh!  the  havoc  caused  by  the  lowering  of 
the  standard,  thedroppingof  the  high  ideal ! 

The  boy  was  at  first  shocked  by  the  ques- 
tionable methods  of  his  sharp  employer, 
but  seeing  around  him  no  protest,  he 
learned  that  in  a  great  city  there  are  two 
standards  of  morality,  that  almost  any 
means  which  will  result  in  a  sale  are 
deemed  justifiable. 

How  it  hurt  his  tender  conscience  at  first; 
how  he  shrank  from  the  first  little  prevari- 
cation; how  his  conscience  reprimanded 
him  the  first  time  that  he  told  a  customer 
that  the  silks  were  made  in  B'rance  when  he 
knew  they  came  from  Xew  Jersey;  that  tlie 
labels  marked  "foreign"  on  the  bottles 
«ereinade  in  New  York;  that  the  "pure 
imported  olive  oil"  was  really  cotton-seed 
oil;  that  the  words  "  made  in  France"  were 
woven  in  the  borders  of  the  draperies  made 
in  a  .New  Jersey  factory.  But  the  example 
of  a  rich  master,  the  jeers  of  shop  mates, 
gradual  practice  in  misrepresentation,  cure 
this.  He  first  fleeced  customers  for  his 
master's  sake;  and  then,  his  master  for  his 
own  sake.  He  opened  an  account  with  ruin. 
Vet  what  wages  will  ever  compensate  him 
for  the  loss  of  his  moral  health  f  He  heard 
little  said  about  honesty,  and  much  about 
shrewd  traffic,  and  lie  soon  proposed  to  him- 
self a  brilliant,  even  if  an  unscrupulous 
career. 

.\N   ILLUSTRATION 

"  If  I  hire  you,"  said  a  Detroit  grocer  to  a 
boy  who  had  applied  for  work,  "  I  suppose 
you  will  do  as  I  tell  ,vou?"    "  Y'es,  sir." 

"  If  I  told  you  to  say  the  sugar  was  high 
grade  when  it  was  low,  what  would  you 
say?"  The  boy  did  not  hesitate  a  minute. 
"  I'd  say  it,"  he  responded,  promptly. 

"  If  I  told  you  to  say  the  coffee  was  pure, 
when  you  knew  it  had  beans  in  it.  what 
w-ould  you  say  ?"    "  I'd  say  it." 

"If  I  told  you  to  say  that  the  butter  was 
fresh,  when  you  knew  it  had  been  in  the 
store  for  a  month,  what  would  you  saj'?" 
"I'd  say  it." 

The  merchant  was  nonplussed.  "  How 
much  will  you  work  for?"  he  inquired,  very 
seriously-.  "One  hundred  dollars  a  week," 
answered  the  boy,  in  a  business-like  tone. 

The  grocer  came  near  falling  off  his  stool. 
"One  hundred  dollars  a  week!"  he  replied, 
in  astonishment. 

"  With  a  percentage  after  the  first  two 
weeks,"  said  the  boy  cooly.  "  You  see,"  he 
went  o!i,  "  first  class'  liars'come  high;  and, 
if  .vou  need  them  in  your  business,  you've 
got  to  pay  them  the  price.  Otherwise,  I'll 
work  for  three  dollars  per  week;  "and  the 
bo.v  caught  the  grocer  at  his  own  game,  and 
got  the  job  at  three  dollars  per  week. 

Can  we  wonder  that,  w-itli  such  models 
before  iheni,  our  young  men  and  women 
become  warped  and  crooked  in  their  views, 
and  adopt  false  ideals  and  standards  ? 

(Concluded  in  April  Kuniber.J 
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Second  Class  Postal   Hates  for  Kegular 

Publications   of  Private  Busi» 

ness  eolleges. 

The  most  important  matter  now  being 
considered  by  the  Private  Commercial 
School  Managers'  Association  is  that  of 
second-class  postage  for  their  regularschool 
publications,  which  was  granted  them  by 
the  act  of  July  lt>,  1894.  The  ruling  of  the  P. 
O.  department  to  the  effect  that  "incorpor- 
ated Business  Colleges  are  not  regularly 
incorporated  institutionsof  learning  within 
the  meaning  of  the  act  of  July  16,  1894"  has 
caused  almost  every  Business  College 
paper  to  be  denied  the  right  of  mailing  at 
second-class  rates.  Every  one  at  all  con- 
versant with  the  matter,  knows  the  ruling 
to  be  unjust,  and  without  any  foundation 
whatever.  The  department  claims  large 
abuses  of  the  second-class  rates,  but  we  fail 
to  know  of  a  single  instance  wherein  Busi- 
ness Colleges  have  abused  the  privilege. 
The  department  claims  also  that  the 
second-class  rate  is  the  cause  of  the  deficit 
in  the  department.  The  real  fact  of  the 
case  is  that  the  larger  the  amount  of  sec- 
ond-class matter  handled,  the  less  the 
deficit.  The  following  figures  show  that  if 
the  department  would  encourage  and  foster 
second-class  matter,  instead  of  hampering 
it  by  arbitrary  decisions,  the  deficit  would 
soon  be  wiped  out.  The  record  for  four 
years  of  the  number  of  pounds  of  second- 
class  matter  handled,  and  the  deficit,  is  as 
follows  : 

In  1897,  310,000.000  lbs.,  deficit  $ll,UOO,Ot)0. 

In  1898,336,000,000  lbs,,  deficit    $9,000,000. 

In  1899,  352,000,000  lbs.,  deficit    $6,000,000. 

In  1900,  370.000,000  lbs.,  deficit   $4,500,000. 

This  shows  that  if  the  second-class  matter 
could  have  been  increased  during  the  year 
1901  to  400.000,000  lbs.  there  would  likely  have 
been  no  deficit. 

Another  way  in  which  the  deficit  can  easi- 
ly be  gotten  rid  of  is  by  re-adjusting  the 
rates  paid  railroads,  cutting  them  down  to 
the  rates  paid  by  the  express  companies 
for  like  service.  The  government  pays  the 
railways  Sc.  per  lb.  for  carrying  the  mails, 
the  express  companies  pay  2c.  per  lb.  for 
carrying  their  freight.  It  costs  the  rail- 
roads as  much  to  carry  express  freight  as  it 
does  to  carrj'  the  mails.  It  is  merely  a 
question  of  hauling  a  certain  amount  of 
weight.  The  government  pays  $25.74  per 
ton  for  mail  from  New  York  to  Buffalo,  the 
express  companies  pay  $10.00  per  ton  for 
the  same  service.  One  line  of  railway 
received  $59,537.75  per  annum  for  the  rent  of 
four  cars  which  could  have  been  built  in  the 
best  modern  style  for  less  than  $17,500.  Cars 
that  cost  the  railways  $6,000  are  rented  to 
the  government  for  $7,000  per  annum.  One 
Post  Master  General  estimated  that  a  sav- 
ing in  rent  alone  of  $1,500,000  could  be  made 
by  the  government  owning  its  cars.  The 
abuse  of  the  franking  privilege  is  another 
enormous  leak.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
instances  that  should  have  the  attention  of 
the  P.  O.  Department  and  are  "  the  milk  in 
the  cocoanut  "  of  the  whole  matter. 

The  Legislative  committee  have  an 
agreed  case  now  pending  before  the  U.  S. 
Court  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  which  we 
hope  to  get  a  decision  at  an  early  date. 
They  also  have  employed  legislative  ex- 
perts who  are  watching  the  action  of  Con- 
gress, and  are  looking  after  our  interest  in 
every  way.  We  hope  to  get  an  amendment 
passed  by  the  present  Congress  that  will 
place  the  act  of  July  16. 1894,  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  adverse  ruling  by  any  officer  of 
the  department. 


Tlxe  Private  Commercial  School  Associa- 
tion is  actively  at  work  along  several  other 
lines  and  desire  to  keep  in  close  touch  with 
all  private  Business  Colleges  in  the  coun- 
try. We  trust  that  every  school  manager 
that  has  not  yet  done  so,  will  send  his 
annual  dues  of  $5.00  at  once  to  Mr.  M.  G. 
Rohrbough.  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Oma- 
ha, Nebraska.  Every  private  Business  Col- 
lege should  belong  to  this  association,  and 
take  an  active  part  in  its  work.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  any  private  school  pro- 
prietor or  manager  at  any  time  with  sug- 
gestions, and  if  anything  comes  up  in 
any  state  that  needs  the  attention  of  the 
association,  we  trust  the  fraternity  in  that 
state  will  refer  it  to  us. 

Respectfully. 
Enos  Spencer,  Pres., 
Louisville.  Kv. 


MR.  STAY  AT  HOME 

Since  seeing  our  report  of  the  Federation, 
now  feels  very,  very  sorry  he  did  not  go  to 
St.  Louis,  and  will  be  sorrier  still  if  he  does 
not  go  to  Philadelphia. 


Hc$o1ution$* 


The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the 
National  Commercial  Teachers'  I'ederation,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  December.  1901.  and  ordered  printed 
in  the  various  school  papers  : 

(1)  The  National  Commercial  Teachers*  Federa- 
tion, in  annual  convention  assembled,  herewith 
voices  its  renewed  confidence  in  Commercial 
Education  as  a  means  of  fitting  our  youth  for 
capability  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life  and  for 
worthy  citizenship  in  our  matchless  Republic. 

(2)  We  offer  our  congratulations  to  our  pro- 
fessional co-workers  throughout  the  land,  to  the 
business  and  industrial  public,  and  to  friends  of 
useful  education  everywhere,  upon  the  recent 
movement  among  the  educational  authorities 
of  our  great  cities  and  our  higher  institutions 
of  learning  toward  the  practical  recognition  of 
that  department  of  educational  training  which 
was  inaugurated  by  the  private  business  schools 
of  this  country,  and  for  which,  for  half  a  century, 
they  stood  as  the  sole  supporters  and  exemplars, 
often  in  the  face  of  hostility  and  contumely  of 
those  who  assume  leadership  in  the  educational 
thought  of  the  country. 

(3)  The  delightful  season  of  social  and  profes- 
sional intercourse  which  we  have  enjoyed  dur- 
ing the  present  assemblage  in  this  city,  inspires 
us  to  urge  upon  the  members  of  our  profession 
everywhere  and  upon  all  other  workers  in  the 


field  of  practical  education,  the  desirability  of 
attending  the  future  meetings  of  this  body,  and 
of  contributing  by  tlieir  presence  and  counsel  to 
the  value  and  successfulness  of  the  same. 

(4)  \Vc  view  with  especial  pleasure  and  favor 
the  formation  of  state  and  other  local  organiza- 
tions of  Commercial  Teachers,  believing  that  the 
same  are  conducive  to  the  cult'vation  of  a  desir- 
able fraternal  spirit,  to  the  improvement  of 
schoolroom  methods,  and  to  the  general  advance- 
ment of  the  cause  of  Commercial  Education. 

(5)  While  we  strongly  favor  the  unifying  of 
our  efforts  through  the  formation  of  local  associ- 
ations, we  especially  condemn  any  tendency  that 
might  arise  in  these  bodies  toward  discrimina- 
tion against  small  but  worthy  schools,  or  to  any 
inierlerence  in  the  individital  methods  of  any 
school,  so  long  as  these  are  not  flagrantly  un- 
professional or  dishonorably  conducted. 

(6l  We  hereby  condemn  the  tendency  that  has 
sometimes  been  manifested  in  certwin  commer- 
cial schools  to  place  the  money-making  feature 
of  the  school  above  its  educational  standing  and 
responsibility.  We  affirm  that  a  worthy  com- 
mercial school  should  be  something  more  than 
either  a  clerk-factory  or  an  intelligence  office, 
and  that  it  should  be  beneath  the  honor  and  dig- 
nity of  any  respectable  school  proprietor  to 
increase  his  school  attendance  by  misleading 
inducements  that  appeal  to  the  cupidity  of  the 
student  rather  than  to  his  honest  desire  for  a 
genuine  education. 

(7)  We  herewith  record  our  earnest  protest 
against  the  recent  arbitrary  and  t-x-parte  ruling 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  to 
the  effect  that  the  incorporated  commercial 
schools  of  this  country  arc  not  "Institutionsof 
Learning"  within  the  iiuaning  of  the  United 
Slates  laws,  which  ruling  un  us  ly  deprives  them 
of  the  benefit  of  a  Congressional  enactment  that 
was  confessedly  passed  especially  for  their 
encouragement,  and  of  which  they  have  availed 
themselves  for  nearly  eight  years.  The  commer- 
ciitl  schools  of  the  United  States  do  not  ask  for 
governmental  aid  in  conducting  their  business, 
but  they  do  demand  the  right  to  disseminate 
their  educational  literature  through  the  agency 
of  the  United  States  Mails  at  the  same  postal 
rates  as  those  allowed  to  other  educational  insti 
tutions,  and  they  especially  insist  that,  by  the 
terms  of  the  Manderson-Hainer  Act  of  Julv  24, 
1894, 1  which  act  has  never  been  repealed)  this  right 
to  send  their  periodical  publications  through 
the  mails  at  the  rates  for  second-class  matter 
was  especially  conferred  upon  them,  and  that 
the  interruption  of  this  by  an  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  government  is  unjust,  arbitrary,  and 
illegal  ;  and  we  hereby  pledge  our  united  efforts 
to  secure  not  only  our  rights  under  the  law  but 
the  removal  of  the  stigma  that  has  been  wan- 
tonly put  upon  our  worthy  profession  by  the 
arbitrary  and  uncalled-for  pronouncement  of  a 
government  official. 

(8)  In  this  closing  session  of  our  present,  suc- 
cessful and  enjoyable  meeting  we  hereby  tender 
our  thanks  individually  and  collectively  to  all 
who  by  their  unselfish  and  tireless  efforts  have 
contributed  to  its  success.  We  fu«-lhermore 
pledge  our  hearty  encouragement  and  co-opera- 
tion to  the  officers  who  shall  have  in  charge  the 
work  of  our  organization  for  the  ensuing  year 
and  we  p'-omise  that  by  attendance  at  its  meet- 
ings by  financial  aid,  and  by  every  other  feasible 
means  in  our  power,  we  will  endeavor  to  advance 
the  interests  and  welfare  of  this  Federation. 


Ulants  tbe  Best 

"In  ni>- estimation  the  PKNMAN-AktisT 
ANi>  Business  Eih.'C.\T()R  is  the  best  pub- 
lication of  its  kind  that  has  ever  come  under 
my  ol>servation ;  I  have  discontinued  the 
other  paper  I  was  taking,  because  I  want 
the  best,"  writes  C.  W.  A.  Anderson.  Good- 
nut  Minn. 
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There  is  no  otlier  city  in  tlie  East  that 
has  the  advantages  of  Philadelphia  for  a 
convention  of  coinniercial  teachers.  Be- 
ginning with  the  thrifty  William  Penn.  and 
continuing  with  Robert  Morris.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Stephen  Girard,  Anthony  J. 
Drexel.  George  W.  Childs,  John  Wananiaker, 
VVm.  L.  Elkins.  and  P.  A.  B.  Widener.  it  is 
notable  for  a  class  of  business  men  of  large 
influence,  men  of  liberal  mind  and  con- 
structive capacity.  Philadelphia  is  some- 
times called  slow,  but  it  is  distinctU-  super- 
ior to  our  greatest  city  in  the  number  of  its 
libraries,  churches  and  schools,  and  in  the 
number  and  character  of  houses  owned  by 
workingnien.  In  its  commercial  exchanges, 
associations,  and  trade  leagues,  it  is  easily 
the  foremost  city  in  the  United  States. 
Philadelphia  business  men  established  and 
now  largely  maintain  the  splendid  Commer- 
cial Museum,  than  which  no  single  private 
orgarjized  movement  has  done  more  for  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  this  country. 
Here  was  held  the  first  important  national 
exposition,  advertising  the  resources  of  the 
nation;  here  is  the  Largest  commercial  high 
school  in  the  world,  the  largest  private  busi- 
ness school  in  the  world,  and  the  first  school 
of  university  grade  established  in  this  coun- 
try for  the  study  of  commercial  problems. 
Within  two  hours' ride  of  Philadelphia  there 
are  probably  more  commercial  teachers 
than  within  an  equal  distance  from  any 
other  great  commercial  center,  and  these 
teachers  are  all  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the 
March  meeting,  which  will  undoubtedly  be 
the  largest  gathering  of  connnercial  teach- 
ers yet  held.  .No  connnercial  teacher  within 
5U0  miles  of  Philadelphia  can  miss  this 
meeting  without  irreparable  loss  to  his  best 
interests. 

Information  Crips 

FAIKiMol  NT  P.\KK.  This  famous  park, 
containing  3,lxiU  acres,  was  the  site  of  the 
Centennial  Exposition  of  JS7(i.  In  the  park 
is  Memorial  Hall,  a  permanent  memento  of 
the  Centennial,  costing  *l,."i(K].u(KI.  It  con- 
tains tlie  Pennsylvania  Mnseinn.  In  the 
Park  may  be  found,  also,  the  Washington 
.■^lonument,  un  imposing  memorial  costing 
$'.'5U,U(XI:  a  Hue  equestrian  statue  of  General 
Grant;  one  of  the  very  most  attractive  Zoo- 
logical Gardens  in  this  countr>  ,  and  a  num- 
ber of  very  interesting  historical  buildings. 
Among  the  latter  are  William  Penn's  house, 
erected  in  liiS.';  "  Mt.  Pleasant,"  once  the 
estate  of  Benedict  .\rnold,  and  later  the 
home  of  the  famous  Baron  Steuben.  The 
beautiful  Horticultural  Building  stands  on 
the  side  of  "  Lansdowne,"  the  fine  country 
place  occupied  by  King  Louis  Phillippe,  of 
France,  when  he  lived  in  exile  in  this  coun- 
try. The  Schuylkill  Kiver  and  Wissahickon 
Drives  are  nationally  famous  for  their 
charming  natural  beauty. 

eovernment  Institutions 

The  New  .Mint  is  the  finest  plant  of  its 
kind  on  this  continent.  The  machinery  is 
all  run  by  electric  motors,  VM  being  used 
Gold  is  refined  by  the  electrolytic  process. 
Visitors  are  taken  to  the  deposit  room, 
where  gold  and  bullion  are  received  ;  to  the 
copper  melting  room  ;  to  the  gold  and  silver 
melting  room;  to  the  rolling  and  cutting 
room;  to  the  coining  room,  where  the  stamp- 
ing is  done,  and  to  the  coin  cabinet,  which 
contains  the  finest  collection  of  coins  in  the 
United  States. 


The  Post  Office  is  a  splendid  edifice  of 
granite,  the  most  expensive  building  of  its 
kind,  probably,  ever  erected  by  the  govern- 
ment.    It  cost  $8,000,000. 

The  League  Island  Xavv  y.\ki>  is  a 
very  interesting  place  to  visit.  The  govern- 
ment has  recently  decided  to  make  it  one  of 
the  foremost  in  the  country,  and  it  is  the 
scene  of  extensive  building  of  repair  shops, 
excavation  for  a  large  new  drj-  dock,  and 
work  on  government  vessels.  Well  inform- 
ed tourists  always  visit  this  institution. 

The  E.vstbrn  Penitentiary  differs,  in 
penal  system,  from  all  others  in  this  coun- 
try, in  that  there  are  no  shops.  Convicts 
work.  eat.  and  sleep  in  their  cells,  not  com- 
ing into  contact  with  fellow  prisoners  in 
shops  as  in  otlier  penal  institutions.  E.xcept 
where  prevented  by  lack  of  space,  and  num- 
ber of  con\  icts  to  be  provided  for.  each  con- 
vict is  given  a  separate  cell.  The  prison 
consists  of  a  central  building  from  which 
corridors  radiate  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel. 
An  arrangement  of  mirrors  enables  a 
watcher  at  the  center  to  see  the  entire 
length  of  each  corridor.  When  brought  into 
the  presence  of  each  other  or  of  visitors,  a 
prisoner  wears  a  mask  so  that  his  identity 
may  not  be  known. 

educational  Institutions 

The  l'\i\-ERsiiv  ok  Pexnsvi.\  .\ni.\. 
one  of  the  great  educational  institutions  of 
our  country,  was  founded  in  174(),  by  a  com 
pany  of  broad-minded  men.  chief  among 
whom  was  Benjamin  Franklin.  It  broke 
awa»',  in  a  measure,  from  traditional 
classics,  right  at  the  start,  and  has  ever 
since  maintained  a  reputation  for  aggress- 
ive, practical  work.  Commercial  teachers 
will  be  Interested  chiefly  in  the  Wharton 
School  of  Finance,  which  was  the  forerun- 
ner of  the  present  great  movement  for 
higher  connnercial  training.  It  was  while 
engaged  in  this  school  that  Prof.  Ednmiul 
J.  James,  made  his  instructive  report  on 
"  Commercial  Education  in  Europe,"  which 
has  had  inuneasurable  influence  on  the 
movement  for  commercial  ediication  here. 

Ore.xEI.  Institute,  founded  by  Anthony 
J.  Drexel,  the  famous  banker,  will  be  vis- 
ited b\-  all  connnercial  teachers  who  have 
not  seen  it,  for  it  is  the  tangible  expression 
of  a  great  business  man's  belief  in  practical 
education  for  both  sexes.  Its  home  is  in  a 
beautiful  building  well  worth  going  many 
miles  to  see.  The  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Connnerce,  Mr.  Parke  Schoch.  will 
personally  welcome  visiting  teachers. 

GirarI)  College,  founded  for  the  benefit 
of  poor  orphan  boys,  by  the  practical  and 
far-sighted  Philadelphia  mariner  and  mer- 
chant, Stephen  Girard,  is  internationally 
famous.  The  main  building  is  an  imposing 
edifice  of  Corinthian  architecture,  one  of 
the  finest  examples  in  the  Western  Hemi 
sphere.  There  are  more  than  l.iOfl  boys  in 
regular  attendance  at  this  great  school. 
President  Fetterolf  has  given  the  members 
of  the  E.  C.  T.  A.  a  special  invitation  to 
visit  the  school  Thursday,  Mar.  .n.  No  one 
should  miss  this  interesting  part  of  the 
trips. 

The  Central  High  Schooi.  BuiLnrxG 
is  a  magnificent  structure  that  cost 
$1,50(I,0(K).  It  is  undoubtedly  nmch  the 
finest  high  school  in  the  I'nited  States. 
It  is  four  stories  in  height,  with  a  base- 
ment, and  it  occupies  practically  all  of 
a  block  186  feet  wide  by  .1%  feet  long.  A 
great  astronomical  dome  surmounts  the 
large  tower,  1:17  feet  above  the  curbstone. 
This  tower  and  dome  is  occupied  by  the 
Philadelphia  Astronomical  Observatory, 
and  this  will  be  open  to  visiting  teachers. 


Almost  everything  conceivable  in  modern 
educational  appliances  may  be  found  here. 
It  is  a  boys'  school,  and  there  are  nearly 
].)00  boys  in  attendance  now.  Every  com- 
mercial teacher  will  be  interested  to  visit 
the  School  if  Commerce  in  this  institution, 
over  which  Dr.  Cheesman  A.  Herrick  pre- 
sides. The  school  will  be  in  session  Thurs- 
day, Mar.  27,  and  Doctor  Herrick  will  per- 
sonally welcome  visiting  teachers.  We 
urge  all  members  of  the  E.  C.  T.  A.  to  visit 
the  Central  High  School. 

The  GIRLS'  COMi>IERCI.\L  HIGH  SCHOOL 
is  a  great  institution,  but  it  has  not  an  at- 
tractive building.  It  should  be  visiteA, 
nevertheless,  for  its  faculty  of  thirty-three 
teachers  instruct  annually  more  than  1000 
girls,  who  are  preparing  for  commercial 
life. 

The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
is  the  oldest  institution  of  its  kind  in  Amer- 
ica. It  has  more  than  lOfl.axi  specimens  of 
shells,  which  excepting  that  in  the  British 
-Museum,  is  the  largest  collection  in  the 
world;  27,000  mout>ted  specimens  of  birds; 
:«,000  species  of  plants;  1,700  human  skulls, 
illustrating  race  peculiarities;  and  one  of 
the  foremost  archeological  and  fossil  collec- 
tions in  the  country. 

Public  and  Historical  Buildings 

The  Phil.^dei.phia  City  Hall  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  umnicipal  building  in  the 
world.  It  cost  more  than  $20,000,000.  Its 
tower,  surmounted  by  an  impressive  statue 
of  William  Penn,  is  550  feet  high,  affording  a 
remarKable  view  of  the  great  city. 

The  Bourse  is  a  splendid  building, erect- 
ed at  a  cost  of  more  than  $2,000,000,  where  the 
various  Exchanges- Commercial, Maritime, 
Grocer's  and  Importers,  Drug,  Lumbermen, 
and  Coal  are  housed,  and  where  numerous 
-\ssociations  find  a  home,  among  them  the 
Hardware  Merchants  and  -Manufacturers, 
the  Oil  Trade,  the  Quaker  City,  the  National 
.\ssociation  of  .Manufacturers,  and  the 
Board  of  Trade.  Its  main  room  can  accomo- 
date  between  i.UOO  and  5,000  persons.  It  is 
a  great  central  exchange,  typical  of  those  of 
continental  Europe,  and  it  is  no  small  part 
of  a  thorough  business  education  to  visit 
and  inspect  it.  In  its  splendid  restaurant, 
on  the  eighth  floor,  the  E.  C.  T.  A.  banquet 
will  be  held  Thursday  evening,  March  27. 
The  Eastern  Association  has  enjoyed  some 
great  banquets,  but  the  Philadelphia  ban- 
quet, and  the  famous  after  dinner  lecture 
by  the  Rev.  Russell  H.  Conwell  will  run  the 
standard  to  the  top  of  the  mast. 

The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts  is  the  oldest  art  institution  in 
America,  and  one  of  the  most  noteworthy. 
The  beautiful  building,  in  which  is  a  valu- 
able collection  of  paintings,  cost  $643,000. 
Here  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  best  pro- 
ductions  of  our  great  American  artists,  Ben- 
jamin West,  Charles  Willson  Peale,  Gilbert 
Stuart,  and  Washington  AUston.  The  Man- 
aging Director  has  written  to  welcome  mem- 
bers of  the  E.  C.  T.  A.  to  the  Academy. 

Independence  Hall,  with  the  adjoining 
buildings,  is  of  deep  interest  to  every  lib- 
erty-loving American.  Every  commercial 
teacher  will  want  to  see  the  room  where  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed, 
and  the  Liberty  Bell  which  rang  out  the 
glad  news,  "proclaiming  liberty  through- 
out all  the  land." 

CARPENTERS'  HALL  was  the  meeting 
place  of  the  first  Continental  Congress.  Its 
walls,  had  they  tongues,  might  tell  of  the 
eloquence  and  wisdom  of  Washington, 
Henry,  Lee,  and  Randolph,  all  of  whom 
were  members  of  that  first  Assembly. 
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The  Betsy  Ross  House  is  the  place 
where  the  first  "Stars  and  Stripes "  was 
made. 

Industrial  Institutions 

The  B.vld\vin  Locomoti\"E  Wokks, 
probably  the  most  famous  institution  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  turned  out  last  year  1375 
locomotives,  an  average  of  about  four  and 
one-half  each  working  day.  Uf  these  174 
were  exported  to  Japan,  Korea,  Spain,  Ecua- 
dor, San  Domingo,  France,  Cape  Colony, 
Mexico,  New  Zealand,  Chili,  Cuba,  Canada. 
Guatemala,  Dutch  Guiana,  Algeria,  Brazil, 
Peru,  Yucatan,  Hawaii,  Bolivia,  and  West- 
ern Australia. 

Cramp's  Shipyard  is  one  of  the  sights  of 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  President  Chas. 
H.  Cramp  has  extended,  through  Mr.  \V.  J. 
Amos,  a  special  invitation  to  the  members 
of  the  E.  C.  T.  A.  to  visit  the  Yard.  Between 
6,000  and  7,000  men  are  employed,  and  the 
weekly  payroll  is  about  $70,000.  Since  the 
establishment  of  the  business,  319  vessels 
have  been  built  in  this  Yard,  among  them 
the  "New  Ironsides,"  the  first  seagoing  ar- 
mored cruiser  ever  built  in  this  countrj'; 
the  "  Brooklyn,"  the  "  Baltimore,"  the  "New 
York,"  the  "Massachusetts,"  the  "  Indiana," 
the  "Iowa,"  the  "Alabama,"  and  the 
"  Variag,"  tlje  latter  a  Russian  protected 
cruiser,  the  fastest  vessel  of  its  type  afloat. 

There  are  now  in  the  yard,  in  various 
stages  of  completion,  the  Russian  battle- 
ship "Retvizan,"  practically  finished;  the 
new  battleship,  "  Maine";  the  cruisers  Colo- 
rado and  Pennsylvania;  a  small  Turkish 
cruiser,  and  the  passenger  steamers,  "Kroon- 
land,"  and  "Finland,"  now  building  for  the 
American  Line  Steamship  Co. 


program  of  tt)e  IHecting  of  tt^c  (Eastern  (£ommcr= 
cial  ^^cact^ers'  Ctssociation. 


MARCH  27-8-9,  1902. 

Co  Be  neld  at  Cemplc  eollege,  PltiladeN 
pbia.  Pa. 

riUKSU.VV,    M.\KCII    27. 

U  A.  M.  Address  of  Welcome,  Ex-Gover 
nor  Robert  E.  Pattison.  Response,  R.  J. 
Shoemaker,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

11:30.  President's  Address,  E.  E.  Gaylord, 
Beverly,  Mass.  Announcetnents,  including 
itineraries. 

12  M.  Luncheon— served  at  the  Temple 
College. 

THURSDAY  P.  M.,  MARCH  27. 

Trips  No.  1  to  6  inclusive. 

Start  from  the  Temple  at  1  P.  M. 
Cbe  Park. 

TRIP  No.  1.     Leader,  T.  P.  McMenamin. 

Points  of  Interest  ;  Washington  Monu- 
ment ;  Schuylkill  River  Drive  ;  Grant  Mon- 
ument ;  Zoological  Garden  ;  Penn's  House  ; 
Welsh  Memorial  ;  Temperance  Fountain  ; 
Memorial  Hall  ;  Horticultural  Hall  :  Wissa- 
hickon  Drive. 

Public  and  Historical  Buildings. 

Trip  No.  2.    Leader,  F.  R.  Heath. 

Points  of  Interest  :  City  Hall  ;  V.  S. 
Mint  ;  Sub-Treasury  ;  Independence  Hall  ; 
Carpenter's  Hall  ;  Betsy  Ross  House  ; 
Bourse. 

Industrial  Establisbments. 

Trip  No.  :i.    Leader,  W.  J.  Amos. 

Points  of  Interest  :  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works  ;  Atlantic  Refinery  :  Cramp  Ship- 
building Co. 


Sectional    meetings 


FRIDAY   MORNING,  MARCH    2S.  1902 

eemmereial  Section 

W.     B.     .SHERMAN,    VICE-PRESIDENT,    WILL 
PRESIDE. 

9:30— "Training  for  Business,"  C.  W.  Ras- 
kins, of  Haskins  &  Sells,  Expert  Account- 
ants, Dean  of  New  Y^ork  University  School 
of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,  New 
Y'ork. 

10:30— Plan  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Cor- 
respondence, W.  J.  Amos,  Philadelphia. 

U:00—"  Business  Writing  and  How  to 
Teach  It,"  C.  P.  Zaner,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Discussion,  R.  S.  Collins,  H.  W.  Flick- 
inger,  Philadelphia;  E.  H.  Fisher,  Boston, 
Mass. 

12:00  M— Luncheon  served  by  the  Ladies  of 
the  Temple. 

FRIDAY  p.   M. 

1 :00  P.  M.— "  Teaching  Business  Customs  in 
Connection  with  Bookkeeping,"  K.  J.  Shoe- 
maker, Fall  River,  Mass. 


1:3 


-Discussion. 


::0O- 


GENERAL  DISCUSSION 


1.  "  The  Student's  Necessary  Qualifica- 
tions to  Enter  Upon  Business  Practice 
Work,"  R.  L.  Long,  Packard  School. 

2.  "Do  We  Teach  Bookkeeping  as  It  is 
Practiced?"  H.  M.  Rowe,  Baltimore,  Md. 

3.  Topic  to  be  announced,  S.  W.  Merritt, 
Norristown,  Pa. 

2:30—  General  meeting 


FRIDAY  MORNING,    M.\RCH   28,   1902 


Sbortband  Section 


F.  H.  MOORE,  VICE-PRESIDENT,  WILL 
PRESIDE 

9:30  — "The  Teacher's  Unconscious  Influ- 
ence on  the  Pupil,"  by  Edward  H.  Eld- 
ridge,  Temple. 

10:30— Symposium. 

1.  "Who    Sliould    Teach    Shorthand," 

B.  J.  Griffin,  Springfield.  Mass. 

2.  "To  Whom   Should  It  be  Taught ?" 

J.  E.  Gill,  Trenton,  X.  J. 

3.  "How,"    J.   E.   Fuller,    Wilmington, 

Delaware, 

12:00  M— Luncheon  served  by  the  Ladies 
of  the  Temple. 

FRIDAY  P.  M. 

1:00  P.  M.— "The  Stenographer  in  De- 
mand," John  F.  Soby,  New  York. 

1 :  30— Touch  Typewriting. 

"  Its    Possibilities    and     Limitations." 
Chas.  M.  Miller,  New  York  City. 

2:00— "A  Fad  and  a  Failure,"  Wm.  Hope, 
New  Y'ork  City. 

2:30^  General  tlleetinfl 


Public  Institutions. 

Trip  No.  4.    Leader,  T.  H.  M'Cool. 

Points  of  Interest  :  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  ;  League  Island  Navy  Yard  ;  Academy 
of  Science  ;  Eastern  Penitentiary. 

Educational  Institutions. 

TRIP  No.  5.    Leader,  J,  N.  Holdsworth. 

Points  of  Interest :  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  Drexel  Institute  ;  Central  High 
School;  Girard  College. 

Business  Sebools. 

Trip  No.  (i.  No  Itinerary  has  been 
thought  l.>est,  for  these  institutions  will  wel- 
come visiting  teachers  at  any  time. 

Points  of  Interest  ;  Pierce  ;  Palmer  ;  Mc- 
cool  ;  Banks  ;  Union,  etc. 

THURSDAY  EVENING. 

(i:00.     Social  Hour. 

fi:,30.  Banquet,  followed  by  Dr.  Russell  H. 
Conwell's  celebrated  lecture,  "  Acres  of 
Diamond's."  The  banquet  will  be  held  at 
Boldt's  in  the  Bullitt  Building. 

FRIDAY    ?IORNIN(;. 

Sectional  meetings. 

Friday,  P.  M.,  Sectional  Meetings  until 
2:30  P.  M. 

FRIDAY   AFTERNOON. 

General  meeting. 

2;:i0  P.  M.  "Commercial  Education  as  De- 
manded by  Modern  Conditions,"  by  Dr.  J.  L. 
N.  Hunt,  Asst.  Supt.,  N.  Y.  City  Schools. 

3:20  P.  M.  Business  Meeting,  election  of 
officers,  etc. 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  M.\RCH  28. 

Public  meeting  in  the  Auditorium  of  the 
Normal  School  for  Girls.  Mr.  John  H.  Con 
verse.  President  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  President. 

7:30  Symposium:  "  What  Business  Edu- 
cation Means." 

(a)  To  Private  Business  Schools,  J.  A. 
Luman,  Manager  of  Pierce  School,  Phila- 
delphia. 

(7j)  To  High  Schools,  Allan  Davis,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Business  High  School,  Wash- 
ington. 

(c)  To  the  Universities,  Chas.  DeGarmo. 
Professor  of  the  Science  and  the  Art  of  Edu- 
cation, Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

(d)  Business  Education  and  Our  Foreign 
Trade.  Theodore  C.  Search,  President  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
Philadelphia. 

SATURDAY  MORNING,  MARCH  29. 

At  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum. 

9:00.  Inspection  of  the  Exhibits  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Museum,  with  expert  guides. 

"What  is  Commercial  Geography?"  Dr. 
W.  P.  Wilson,  Director  of  the  Commercial 
Museum. 

"A  Working  Method  of  Teaching  the  Raw 
Materials  of  Commerce."  Dr.  Chas.  S.  Dol- 
ley,  Professor  of  Science  and  Geography, 
Central  High  School. 

Adjournment. 
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J1nte=€onvention  notes 


The  hotel  Layfa yette  is  a  sumptuous  cara- 
vansary. Meniliers  ^•ill  have  no  cause  to 
complain  about  the  completeness  and 
splendor  of  the  appointments.  Meals  should 
not  be  taken  in  the  hotel  cafe,  however, 
unless  the  diner  has  a  good  income.  Kxcel- 
leiit  restaurants  at  ordinary  prices  can  be 
found  within  a  stone's  throw'^  of  the  hotel. 

The  magnificent  terminal  stations  of  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Reading  railways  are 
within  three  minutes'  walk  of  the'  head- 
quarters hotel,  and  right  in  the  center  of  the 
busitiess  district. 

Many  teachers  will  be  disappointed  in  not 
beitig  able  to  hear  John  Wanamaker  speak 
durinjj  the  con  ventiou,  but  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  obtain  him,  as  he  was  in  Europe  at 
the  time  the  program  was  completed,  and 
tliere  was  no  certainty  of  the  time  of  his 
return.  But  next  to  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
him  speak  will  be  the  pleasure  that  each 
one  nxa3'  have  in  going  to  the  rambling 
structure  —  formerly  the  Pennsylvania 
freight  house—  which  is  the  home  of  the 
famous  Wanamaker  store. 

Some  of  the  commercial  teachers  should 
organize  an  exploring  party,  and,  with  Mr. 
H.  M.  Kowe  as  guide,  make  an  inspection  of 
the  "  Kathskelier"  in  the  subterranean 
regions  beneath  the  Betz  building. 

If  you  have  any  money  that  you  desire  to 
keep,  do  not  go  to  Learv's  Old  Book  Store  at 
9th  and  Market  streets.  It  is  the  largest 
second-hand  book  store  in  America,  if  not 
in  the  world.  We  ought  to  get  a  good  fee 
f<ir  this  reading  notice  advertisement,  but 
the  opportunity  is  too  good  for  some  book- 
lovers  to  miss.  The  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation is  said  to  spend  all  of  his  cigar 
money  at  this  old  place. 

There  will  be  no  apprehensive,  suffering 
persotis  at  the  banquet  this  year,  for  there 
will  be  no  after-dinner  speaking,  except 
what  is  done  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conwell,  and 
he  has  spoken  his  piece  three  thousand 
times  during  the  last  forty  years,  so  that  it 
will  cost  him  no  discomfort.  You  will  cer- 
taitily  offer  the  chairman  of  the  banquet 
committee  an  extra  dollar  for  "value  re- 
ceived "  after  3-ou  have  heard  Conwell's 
"  Acres  of  Diamonds." 

The  Temple  College  was  organized  in  18*i 
by  Russell  H.  Conwell,  then,  as  now,  the 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  Temple,  to  which  he 
had  gone  from  Boston,  in  1882.  The  college 
enrolls  more  than  3,0fK)  students  annually  in 
its  regular  courses;  it  has  65  instructors, 
31  courses,  and  is  open  to  those  who  desirt- 
to  improve  their  education.  Its  liberal 
polic\'  and  its  large  commercial  depart 
menf,  liuilt  up  chiefly  through  the  effectiv  .■ 
work  of  the  chairman  of  our  Banquet  Coui 
niittee,  Mr.  E.  M.  Hull,  make  it  peculiarly 
fitting  that  the  E.  C.  T.  A.  should  meet 
tliere. 


'  Mr.  Conwell  used  to  be  a  practicing  lawyer 
in  Boston,  and  in  his  lectures  he  refers 
facetitiously  to  his  having  quit  practicing 
and  gone  to  preaching.  When  he  took 
charge  of  the  Philadelphia  congregation  it 
numbered  '.'W;  now  it  numbers  3,000,  and 
tickets  are  necessary  for  admission  to  its 
crowded  services.  Mr.  Conwell  has  erected 
the  beautiful  granite  buildings  which  are 
known  as  The  Baptist  Temple  and  The 
Temple  College,  respectively.  His  popular- 
ity as  a  puljlic  lecturer  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  two  years  ago  he  was  offered 
$2.1,000  and  all  expenses  for  Mrs.  Conwell  and 
himself  if  he  would  agree  to  make  a  six 
months'  lecture  tour  of  .Vustralia  and 
England.  He  traveled  in  India  as  a  corres- 
pondent of  a  New  York  newspaper,  served 
through  the  Civil  War  with  distinction;  was 
left  for  dead  on  the  battle  field  at  one  time, 
was  taken  prisoner  at  another,  and,  in  short, 
has  seen  life  in  most  of  its  varied  aspects. 
It  is  a  rare  courtesy  that  the  Association  is 
to  enjoy  in  being  permitted  to  hear,  without 
cost,  this  famous  speaker  and  worker. 

Professor  Charles  DeGarmo  is  one  of  the 
busiest  men  in  our  splendid  army  of  educa- 
tional soldiers.  He  comes  from  one  c  f  the 
great  universities,  and  his  message  w  ill  be 
worth  while. 

Mr.  Theodore  Search  is  probably  the  fore- 
most business  man  in  this  country  todaj- 
as  the  advocate  of  a  vigorous  policj'"' regard- 
ing commercial  education  of  the  higher 
sort.      His     annual     addresses     before    the 


Xational  Association  of  Manufacturers 
have  been  illuminated  with  bright  para- 
graphs forcefully  appealing  for  this  form  of 
educational  training  as  one  of  the  condi- 
tions—along with  reciprocity  treaties,  for- 
eign stationary  exhitiits  of  our  manufac- 
tures, etc.,  indispensable  to  our  success  as 
an  exporting  nation.  No  one  is  better  able 
to  present  the  subject  assigned  to  Mr. 
Search,  more  forcihiv  than  he,  and  his  ad- 
dress will  probably  "be  quoted  more  freely 
in  the  metropolis  press  than  any  other  that 
has  ever  been  given  before  a  commercial 
teacher's  association. 

.Mr.  J.  A.  Luman,  the  enterprising  man- 
ager of  Peirce  .School,  probably  the  largest 
private  business  school  in  the  world,  is  well 
qualified  to  represent  the  private  business 
schools  in  the  Friday  evening  meeting. 
Peirce  School,  it  will  be  remembered,  has 
made  a  practice  of  having,  at  its  graduating 
e-xercises,  such  national  figures  as  Andrew 
Carnegie,  Benjamin  Harrison,  Thtuiias  B. 
Reed,  Chauncey  Depew  and  Grover  Cleve- 
land. Its  conservative  policv  and  its 
marked  success  make  it  fitting  that  it 
should  be  represented  at  this  meeting. 

This  meeting  will  afford  an  excellent  op 
portunity  tor  the  National  Business  Mana 
gers'  Association  to  meet.  Many  of  its 
members  will  be  present  and  they  will  cer 
tainly  have  as  good  an  opportunity  to  meet 
as  was  granted  to  them  at  the  St.  Louis 
meeting.  We  understand  that  President 
Enos   Spencer  of  the  National  Association 
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II   lie  present.    Talk   up  a  meeting  of  the 
managers. 


Dr.  J.  L.  N.  Hunt,  Ass't  Superintende 
the  New  York  City  Schools  will  bring  tc 
Convention  more  than  his  share  of  e? 
ience  and  enthusiasm  by  reason  of  his 
connection  with  the  Packard  Schoo 
Superintendent  and  later  as  a  uiei 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
York  City.  He  is  qualified  as  few  ot 
are  to  speak  of  commercial  education  i 
its  phases  in  a  manner  acceptable  tr 
Dr.  Hunt  has  recently  completed  the  Co 
of  study  for  the  New  York  High  ,Scho 
Commerce,  and  no  doubt  will  refer  tf 
curriculum  of  this  great  school. 


Mr.  Allan  Davis,  of  Washington,  has  long 
been  identified  with  commercial  education 
in  high  school  work,  and  has  sliown  his 
sympathy  with  Association  work.  His  ad- 
dress at  the  Friday  evening  meeting  will 
be  looked  for  with  high  expectation  by 
everyone  present. 

Editor  Palmer.  President  Lyons  of  the 
National  Federation,  Mr.  John  R.  Gregg, 
Mr.  D.  W.  Springer,  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Book- 
myer  are  a  few  of  the  Western  Brethern 
who  have  decided  to  take  in  the  Philadel- 
phia  meeting.      We    all    hope    that    \V.    N. 


Ferris,  on  whom  many  think  that  the 
mantle  of  S.S.Packard  has  fallen,  will  be 
with  us  again  this  year;  and  evervbodv 
would  be  glad  to  see  and  shake  hands  w  ith 
the  sunny  philosopher  who  told  us,  in  such 
delightful  phrase,  last  vear,  why  a  hen  lays 
an  egg.    Come,  Brother  Warr! 

The  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum  is 
an  institution  worth  a  trip  to  Philadelphia. 
.Many  men  have  crossed  the  ocean  for  the 
privilege  of  examining  it  and  studying  its 
methods  of  assistingour  manufacturers.  A 
trip  through  it,  under  the  direction  of  well- 
informed  guides,  is  better  than  a  half  vear 
at  some  university  studving  from  books. 
That  we  are  to  have  not  only  this  privilege, 
but  also  a  special  address  on  one  of  the 
liveliest  topics  before  the  commercial 
schools  today,  is  a  bit  of  good  fortune  for 
which  we  should  be  properly  thankful  ;  not 
to  speak  of  the  coincidence  ot  our  listening 
to  one  of  Dr.  Wilson's  classmates,  in  the 
lecture  on  "  A  Working  .Method  of  Teaching 
the  Raw  Materials  of  Commerce."  Here  is 
where  the  groping  teacher  of  Commercial 
Geography  will  get  some  real  help.  Doctor 
Dolley  is  an  expert  in  liis  chosen  work. 

Dr.  Cheesman  A.  Herrick,  of  the  Philadel- 
pliia  Central  High  School,  has  been  most 
helpful  with  fertile  suggest  ions  in  planning 
some  of  the  "attractive  features  of  the  con- 
vention, and  exceedingly  effectixe  in  bring- 
ing things  to  pass.  Those  who  enjoy  the 
Friday  evening  meeting,  one  of  the  most 
truly  educational  features  possible  in  a  con- 
vention of  this  kind,  have  Doctor  Herrick 
to  thank,  not  only  for  the  idea,  but  also  for 
much  of  the  detail. 

Those  who  enjoy  the  "  Information  Trips  " 
Thursdav  afternoon  should  think  of  Mr.  J. 
P.  Byrne,  of  Brooklyn,  now  and  then,  as 
they  are  filling  up  with  useful  and  pleasur- 
able information  and  experiences.  This 
eminently  practical  feature  of  the  conven- 
tion is  Mr.  Byrne's  idea.  No  more  helpful 
use  of  the  half-day  could  possibly  be  made. 
We  trust  that,  if  the  convention  ever  meets 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  a  similar  plan 
may  be  followed.  There  is  something  to  be 
learned  in  these  meetings  besides  what  is 
available  in  discussing  timeworn  topics, 
which  to  some  of  the  older  members,  often 
become  tiresome. 

If  we  mistake  not,  the  "Yes"  and  the 
•-\o"  of  Touch  Typewriting  will  "stir  up 
the  animals."  Tiiose  who  have  attended 
previous  meetings  know  that  .Mr.  Hope  is  a 
hard  hitter,  and  if  any  one  dcuibts  the  abili 
tv  of  .Mr.  .Miller  to  care  for  himself,  he  need 
s  with  the  .\ew  York 
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ill  be  a  battle  of  the  giants  when 
Zaner,  Collins  and  Flickinger  get  together 
on  Penmanship;  then  there  will  be  5ladar- 
asz.  Mills,  Scarboro.  Farley,  Beacom,  Canan, 
Glick,  Howe,  and  Holt.  Who  would  stav  at 
home  from  such  a  gathering  ! 


iroU  early.  Pay  your  dues.  .Assume 
r  part  of  the  financial  burden  that  must 
iorne.  A  few  spend  each  vear  many  dol- 
worth  of  valuable  time,  without  any 
itnpense  e-xcept  that  of  seeing  the  cause 
iper,  and  it  is  unworthy  of  any  teacher 
he  come  to  these  meetings  and 
onge"  his  educational  food.  Join  the 
ociation,  and  become  a  unit  in  the 
ndid  organization.  Do  not  fail  to  send 
r  dues  to  Treasurer  M.  D.  Fulton,  Au. 
1,  R.  I.,  if  you  find  it  impossible  to  be 
;ent.    Keep  up  your  membership. 


KDITOKS    of    THE    Penm.\n-.Artist    .\ni> 

BrSINESS  EmcATOR  : 

Gentlemen  :  Herewith  we  hand  vou  the 
program  for  the  coming  meeting'  of  the 
Eastern  Teachers'  to  be  held  in  Philadel- 
phia. You  may  state  that  from  present 
indications  attendance  will  be  large. 
Reduced  rates  have  been  obtained  on  all 
lines  from  Chicago  an<l  East.  These  rates 
are  on  the  certificate  plan,  l':i  fare.  Nothing 
has  been  left  undone  to  make  the  coming 
meeting  a  complete  success.  The  business 
educators  of  Philadelphia  are  making  exten- 
sive preparations  for  the  reception  of  the 
teachers  and  all  who  attend  will  be  hand- 
somely entertained. 

Very  respectfully. 


^^^TR^^Bemrubrv-^Cililit  ami  fiuUrw^  &lnctit4fr^^ 


Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 
.3  Second  C'lass  Matter.  September  10,  1900. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  Sl.OO  A  YEAR.       lOc.  A  COPY. 

Change  of  Address— If  you  change  youraddress 

be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  advance,  if  pos- 
sible) and  be  careful  to  give  the  old  as  well  as  the 
new  one  We  lose  many  papers  each  issue 
through  negligence  on  the  part  of  subscribers. 

Hates  to  Jigents  and  eiub  Kaisers 

Sent  upon  application.  Whether  you  are  in  a 
position  to  send  a  few  or  many  subscriptions,  let 
us  know,  so  that  we  can  favor  you  with  our  low- 
est possible  terms  and  a  few  sample  copies. 

Considering  the  fact  that  we  issue  no  partial  or 
cheap  editions;  that  our  journal  is  high-grade  in 
every  particular;  that  the  color  feature  of  the 
cover  alone  costs  hundreds  of  dollars;  that  "les- 
sons that  teach"  are  a  distinctive  feature  of  our 
magazine  ;  that  the  art  presented  is  the  best  ever 
given  in  a  journal  of  this  nature;  and  that  the 
department  of  business  education  is  upon  a  more 
comprehensive  and  truly  representative  plan  than 
ever  before  attempted  ;  you  will  readily  see  that 
the  P. -A.  AND  B.  K.  is  not  only  (lie  be^t  but  the 
rfieapesf,  because  the  best  is  always  the  cheapest. 


The  Best  Advertising  Medium  of  Its  Class 

The  Penman-Artist  and  Business  Educator 
being  the  most  popular  and  widely  read  journal 
of  its  kind,  it  follows  that  it  is  also  the  best  ad- 
vertising medium. 

It  reaches  practically  all  persons  interested  in 
commercial  education  and  in  penmanship,  in 
both  this  country  nnd  in  Canada.  It  covers  the 
commercial  school  field  completely,  going  as  it 
does  to  the  beads  of  Comnu-rciat  Colleges.  Com- 
mercial High  SchoolF,  Commercial  Departments 
in  Parochial  Schools,  Colleges,  etc.,  as  well  as  to 
a  large  number  of  otfice  workers,  public  school 
teachers,  home  students,  etc.  Then  it  is  pre- 
served as  but  few  journals  are,  many  subscribers 
having  it  bound  in  book  form.  Our  rates  for 
space  are  extremely  low— lower  than  those  of 
any  other  high  class  journal  published.  Wide- 
awake advertisers  will  find  our  columns  money 
makers.    Write  at  once  for  rales. 


ndvertisitig   in   Cbe  Penman  Jlrtist  and 
Business  educator  Pays 

We  confidently  believe  that  persons  who  have 
something  good  to  advertise,  and  then  i>ersist  in 
advertising  it,  will  find  our  columns  unequaled, 
cost  considered. 

"  Be  sure  you  have  something  worth  the  money, 
and  then  persist  in  calling  attention  to  it."  That 
st^ems  to  be  the  advice  of  all  successful  advertis- 
ers. One  advertisement  as  a  rule,  does  not 
amount  to  much.  To  illustrate  :  Mr.  M.  B.  Moore. 
of  Morgan,  Ky..  who  has  been  carrying  a  small 
advertisement  in  our  columns  for  quite  a  while 
past,  received  one  order  for  pen  work  with  the 
cash  accompanying  the  same  amounting  to  $20.45. 
and  that  too  from  a  gentleman  in  England.  Had 
Mr.  Moore  inserted  his  advertisement  once  or 
twice,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  would  have  accom 
pushed  much  for  him.  lie  writes :-"  Business 
is  certainly  looking  up,  and  my  little  ad.  in  the 
P. -A.  and  B.  E.  seems  to  be  getting  in  its  work." 

Of  course  it  is  quite  different  with  some  other 
advertisements,  such  as  "  School  for  Sale,"  "  Posi- 
tion Wanted."  etc.,  but  in  other  lines  it  seems 
that  the  advertiser  is  expected  to  keep  his  name 
continually  before  the  public  People  forget, 
and  will  not  hunt  for  forgotten  addresses,  etc. 
By  being  continually  present,  however,  you 
familiarize  the  public  with  your  goods  and  com- 
pel them  to  remember  your  name  and  address. 
Think  of  the  advertisers  who  have  compelled  you 
to  meniorize  their  names  and  addresses,  and  you 
will  find  that  as  a  rule  they  are  the  successful 
ones.    They  didn't  do  it  with  one  advertisement. 


Be  Crutbful ! 

The  above  itij unction  seems  to  have  been 
forgotten  by  some  of  our  brethren— by  those 
who  now  boldlv  assert  that  they  "never 
taught  any  particular  slant,"  etc.,  but  have 
always  advocated  "natural"  slant,  "uni- 
formity" in  slant,  etc.  Previous  to  1893,  they 
taught  fifty-two  degrees;  then  they  began 
to  oppose  vertical  and  talk  "medium"  or 
"  about  sixty"  degree  slant:  now  they  claim 
they  never  "said  so";  and  it  will  not  belong 
until  they  will  be  denying  what  they  are 
now  asserting. 

We  want  to  protest  against  this  sort  of 
thing.  Dishonesty  in  any  form  is  dishonor- 
able ;  in  the  teaching  profession  it  is  doubly 
so.  There  is  no  excuse  for  it.  "Wise  men 
change  their  minds,  fools  never  do."  It  is 
not  discreditable  to  teach  fifty  degrees  in 
1890,  and  seventy  degrees  in  1900.  but  it  is 
decidedly  discreditable  to  disclaim  ever 
having  changed.  We  are  in  for  good  pen- 
manship first,  last,  and  all  the  time;  but  we 
are  in  for  good  honest,  sterlitig  character  as 
well.  So  are  many  more,  but  there  are  a  few 
who  are  by  their  straddling,  twisting,  and 
denying,  bringing  disrespect  and  distrust 
upon  those  who  are  true  to  their  convic- 
tions. Let  all  lovers  of  truth  help  crush 
this  public  prevarication,  in  the  penman- 
ship profession,  at  least. 

Be  truthful! 


Our  Ideas  Cake  Hoot 
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FRIENDS:  Please  give  "Precocity"  the 
credit  for  the  inclosed  dollar.  There's  a 
"heap  o'sense"  in  it.  Nay  be  I  think  so 
because  I've  so  thought  and  taught  for 
years  and  can  appreciate  its  value.  I  could 
wish  "  Precocity  "  were  in  the  hand  of  every 
superintendent  of  schools  in  America.  I 
give  you  it  as  my  humble  opinion  that  you 
are  sending  out  the  most  useful,  practical. 
and  up-to-date  journal  I'veeverseen.  I  read 
it  and  the  inspiration  comes  over  me  to 
Iiarnessupagain.  It  makes  me  feel  younger 
by  years  at  least,  and  this  is  worth  more 
than  ten  times  the  subscriptimi. 

Hack  in  the  70's  I  urged  this  idea  but  >  <m 
know  there  was  a  time  when  u  penman's 
ideas  educatiotiward  were  held  in  con- 
tempt almost.  At  the  present,  however, 
I  think  more  good  brains  are  working  in 
our  field  than  ever  before.  Voung  aspir- 
ants for  penmanship  glory  are  recognizing 
the  plain  fact  that  far  more  than  the  simple 
ability  to  write  well  is  demanded  of  them, 
and  hence  a  better  grade  of  talent  engaged 
in  the  work. 

Permit  me  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  you 
are  putting  into  your  educator  a  class  of 
ideas  away  in  advance  of  what  has  been 
dished  out  in  the  past.  Evidently  you  I>e- 
lieve  in  prog:ression. 

May  you  live  many,  many  years  to  push 
jour  ideas,  not  alone  of  writing,  but  of  edu- 
cation in  general,  into  the  public  ear.  Go  on 
and  you'll  get  the  support  of  the  thinkers, 
and  the  tinkers  you  may  well  ignore. 

A.  P.  Root. 

I  Mr.  Root  isoneof  the  veteran  penmanship 
teachers.  He  is  the  most  skillful  writer  for 
his  years  of  which  we  have  knowledge. 
For  many  years  he  was  supervisor  of  pen- 
manship in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  later  in 
Peirce  College,  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Root  is 
more  than  a  penman.  He  is  an  educator, 
and  a  skilled  jeweler.  We  are  grateful  to 
him  for  his  good  words,  and  we  hope  to  sur- 
prise our  readers  with  something  later  from 
this  same  skillful  source.— EDITORS.] 


Surelv  a  holier 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Western 
Penman  a  new^  course  of  lessons  in  business 
writing  has  been  begun,  and  we  notice 
under  the  head  of  "general  instructions," 
the  following: 

"  MovE?lKNT— All  execution,  in  the  begin- 
ning relating  to  'form'  is  purely  through 
finger  action." 

Now,  were  Editor  Palmer  in  our  position, 
what  a  fuss  he  would  make  over  that.  He 
would  undoubtedly  ask:  Why  does  the 
Western  Penman  ridicule  finger  movement 
and  then  secure  the  services  of  a  teacher  to 
give  lessons  who  advocates  it?  He  would 
no  doubt  ajso  do  his  best  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  Western  Penman  had  entered  the 
finger  movement  fold,  and  then  later  on 
take  it  back  regretfully.  But  this  is  enough. 
The  public  can  see  through  a  thing  or  two, 
and  it  has  long  since  learned  not  to  take  Mr. 
Palmer  seriously  on  these  subjects. 


H  eood  example 

Mr.  Chas.  J.  Smith,  proprietor  of  the  well- 
known  Iroti  City  Commercial  College,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  not  only  attended  the  St.  Louis 
National  Commercial  Teachers' Federation, 
but  took  three  of  his  teachers  with  him  and 
paid  all  of  their  expenses  besides.  He  said 
he  thought  it  a  good  investment,  believing 
that  the  said  teachers  would  work  that 
much  more  enthusiastically.  This  is  what 
we  would  call  long-sighted  policy. 

Mr.  Smith  orders  each  month  one  hundred 
and  fifty  copies  of  the  Pknman-Artist  AND 
Business  Educator  for  his  pupils  and 
pays  for  them  out  of  his  own  pocket.  He 
di»es  this  in  order  to  stitnulate  interest  and 
develop  excellence  on  the  part  of  his  stu- 
dents. If  more  proprietors  were  to  do  like- 
wise, we  could  not  only  put  out  a  still  better 
journal,  but  there  would  be  more  good  writ- 
ers in  the  world. 


Ho  !    For  Pbiladelpbia. 

We  hope  all  w  bo  can  possibly  do  S(j  will 
arrange  to  attend  the  Philadelpliia  Easter 
meeting  of  the  Eastern  Connnercial  Teach- 
ers' Association.  The  meeting  is  destined 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  educational  gath- 
erings of  the  kind  ever  held.  Try  tobethere 
for  professional  as  well  as  social  purposes. 
Nothing  else  can  so  acquaint  you  with  the 
condition  and  progress  of  your  profession 
as  attendance  at  these  meetings.  It  affords 
you   a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  work  and   its 

Bookheeping  at  l>otne. 

FREE:  In  order  to  convince  you  and 
others  that  we  teach  Bookkeeping  more 
successfully  t>3'  correspondence  than  many 
colleges  do  by  giving  personal  instructions, 
and  at  one-tenth  the  cost,  we  will  give  to 
one  person  at  each  Post  Office  our  Home 
Study  Course  No.  1  free.  For  particulars, 
clip  this  ad.  out,  attach  it  to  a  slip  of  paper 
containing  your  name  and  address,  and  the 
name  of  this  paper,  and  send  to  Dranghon's 
Practical  Business  College,  Nashville. Tenn. 


Of  Interest  to  Desianers 

Personscontemplating  making  title  pages 
for  the  PENPIAN-ArTIST  AND  BUSINESS 
Educator  will  please  correspond  with  the 
publishers  of  the  same  before  beginning 
work  upon  such  designs,  as  there  will  be 
important  modifications  in  the  name  made 
in  the  near  future. 


Q|^dTU^viTUtrv-£!htii;)»t  and  Quiwi^l^^^cUtfiftW^^ 


Prof.  C.  H.  Peirce.  "The  Electric  Light  of 
the  West."  formerly  of  Keokuk.  Iowa,  re- 
cently of  Evansville,  Ind.,  is  now  located  at 
Dayton,  O.,  with  the  Miami  Commercial 
College. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Thompson,  Pontiac,  Mich.,  has 
been  unable  to  begin  the  lessons  announced 
in  show  card  lettering,  etc.,  on  account  of 
sickness.  We  wish  him  health  as  well  as 
prosperity.  The  latter  seems  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  f  ^rmer— too  much  work. 

The  Bliss  College,  N.  Adams,  Mass..  Jan. 
10. 1902,  gave  its  annual  reception  to  students 
and  friends.  An  interesting  and  beneficiary 
program  was  given,  then  dancing  was  in- 
dulged in.  then  the  refreshments,  and 
finally  the  good-nights  were  said,  to  be 
followed  by  pleasant  dreams  and  memories. 

P.  W.  Clark  recentlv  accepted  a  position 
with  the  Elliott  Commercial  Schools,  of 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

The  Carlisle,  (Pa.),  Commercial  College  is 
overflowing  with  students.  Mr.I.F.  Mountz, 
proprietor  of  the  institution,  recently  had  to 
secure  two  additional  rooms  to  accommo- 
date them.  He  also  had  to  secure  ten  new 
typewriters.  He  has  an  attendance  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  students.  Mr. 
Mountz  is  no  doubt  giving  his  students 
.more  than  their  money's  worth,  which  they 
have  evidently  found  out.    Success  to  him. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Arnold,  of  Redington,  O..  re 
•cently  engaged  with  the  Titusville,  Pa., 
Business  College,  as  Principal  of  the  Com- 
mercial Department. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Munson,  of  the  Brazil,  Ind..  Busi- 
ness University,  writes  that  they  have  re- 
cently moved  into  new  quarters,  which  are 
no  doubt  the  finest  in  the  state.  He  also 
informs  us  that  thev  have  the  largest  en- 
rollment thevever  had.  Mr.  Munson  is  an 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  PENMAN-AR- 
TIST AND  Business  Educator,  and  is  a 
permanent  subscriber. 

E.  C.  Hutchinson,  President  of  the  Salt 
Cit3' Business  College.  Hutchinson.  Kans.. 
writes:  "  I  now  have  one  hundred  students 
taking  penmanship,  and  I  have  advised 
them   all  to  take  your  journal." 

We  wish  to  compliment  Mr.  Hutchinson 
on  his  good  advice,  and  also  on  his  ability 
in  building  up  such  a  large  school.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  writes  quite  a  professional 
hand. 

The  Nebraska  State  Normal  School  is 
sending  out  a  very  neat  little  prospectus  to 
make  known  the  merits  of  their  summer 
school  at  Peru.  Xebr.  Mr.  S.  L.  Caldwell 
has  charge  of  the  penmanship  and  drawing. 
and  from  the  reports  we  have  been  receiv- 
ing, and  the  knowledge  we  have  had  of  him. 
he  is  doing  excellent  work. 

"Lincoln  Business  College,"  Lincoln. 
Xebr..  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  best  cata- 
logues received  at  this  office  this  year.  We 
receive  larger  catalogues,  but  none  of  better 
quality  nor  more  direct  in  its  purpose.  The 
illustrations  are  not  ordinary  flat  half- 
tones, but  improved  by  the  skilled  engraver. 
The  type  is  quite  modern  and  plain.  The 
printing  excellent.  The  embossed  color  de- 
sign on  the  linen-like  cover  is  very  artistic 
and  suggestive.  From  what  we  can  learn. 
however7the  catalogue  is  no  better  than  the 
school. 

"As  Others  vSee  Us"  covered  in  purple 
and  gold,  and  printed  in  blue  and  red  con- 
taining testimonials  complimentary  to  the 
above  named  school,  is  the  title  of  another 
pamphlet  issued  by  this  modern  school. 

The  Springfield,  111.,  Business  College  H- 
B.  Henkle.  proprietor,  issues  a  very  credit- 
able catalogue  containing  nice  clear  type* 
and  a  good  grade  of  half-tone  illustrations- 
The  school  is  certainly  one  of  our  best  busi- 
ness institutions  if  we  are  not  misinformed 
as  to  what  we  have  heard,  and  as  to  the  in- 
formation contained  in  the  catalogue.  We 
wish  there  were  ruore  such  in  the  profession. 


B  Promising  Career 

Mr.  H.O.  Keesling.  whose  likeness  appears 
herewith,  was  born  twenty-six  years  ago  at 
Deming,  Ind..  where  he  spent  his  boyhood 
days  upon  a  farm,  and  in  the  village  school. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  his  parents  moved  to 
Xoblesville.  Ind.,  and  later  to  Indianapolis, 
where  lie  attended  the  High  School,  and 
later  on,  the  Industrial  Training  School. 
While  in  the  latter  institution,  he  awoke  to 
the  possibilities  of  the  future,  and  started 
in  to  be  a  penman  and  teacher.  The  school 
had  just  opened  with  a  bookkeeping  course, 
requiring  two  years  for  completion.  He 
completed  the  course,  however,  in  one  year 
and  was  chosen  assistant  teacher  in  the 
commercial  branches.  Eighteen  months 
after  he  secured  a  position  as  teacher  in 
the  Academy  at  Waverly.  la  .  where  he  re- 
mained two  years,  after  which  he  accepted 
a  position  as  penman  in  the  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  Business  University.  Two  years  after, 
he  accepted  his  present  position  as  Principal 
of  the  penmanshipdepartment  of  the  Kider- 
Moore  &  Stewart  School,  of  Trenton.  X.  J. 
Besides  teaching  penmanship  he  is  giving 
instruction  in  bookkeeping,  invoicing,  rapid 
calculation,  and  arithmetic. 


>IK.  H.  O.   KEESLX\(;. 

Mr.  Keesling  is  one  of  our  most  successful 
teachers  of  penmanship.  His  execution  is 
above  the  average.  In  fact,  is  nearing  the 
top.  Few  are  able  to  swing  a  better  hand. 
We  have  before  us  a  series  of  lessons  which 
will  appear  later  in  the  Penman-Artist 
AND  Business  Educator,  which,  for  skill- 
ful execution,  practicability  of  style,  grada- 
tion of  copies,  terseness  of  instruction,  and 
conciseness  in  arrangement  has  perhaps 
never  been  excelled.  Being  young.  Mr. 
Keesling  has  an  enviable  future  before  him. 
as  he  already  has  a  creditable  past. 


Full  Of  Good  Sense 

"  Inclosed  find  $1.00.  for  which  please  send 
nie   the   Penman-Artist   and    Business 
Educator  one  year.     Your  journal   is   full 
of   good   sound   sense,   practical   hints,  and 
beauty,  and  I  cannot  help  saving  so." 
w.  J.  Downey. 
Supt.  Penmanship  Public  Schools. 
Xiagara  Falls.  X.  Y. 


Cbc  iDav  meeting  of   the  OWto 

Business  Educators  J1ssocia= 

tion  at  Dayton. 

There  has  never  been  a.time  when  it  has 
been  more  important  to  the  Business  Edu- 
cator to  bring  before  the  public  the  value  of 
the  work  which  he  has  done  and  which  Me 
is  doing  for  the  business  public  than  now. 

The  movement  for  Higher  Commercial 
Education,  which  is  attracting  such  univer- 
sal attention,  is  giving  some  currency  to 
the  idea  that  the  work  of  the  Business  Col- 
lege has  been  unimportant. 

The  facts  that  all  Business  Educators  can 
pre>=ent  concerning  the  great  number  of 
Bookkeepers-,  Cashiers.  Secretaries,  and 
Phonographers  employed  in  the  business 
offices  of  the  country  need  only  to  be  gen- 
erally known  to  give  Business  Educators 
the  credit  iustly  due  them. 

Xational  and  State  conventions  afford  the 
best  opportunity  for  educating  the  public 
concerning  us.  Xeither  can  we  afford  as  a 
profession  to  permit  it  to  be  understood  that 
we  are  in  any  degree  hostile  to  this  higher 
education,  on  the  contrary  it  can  but  prove 
to  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  us  not 
only  financially  but  professionally.  Finan- 
cially by  emphasizing  the  great  importance 
of  our  work  and  professionally  by  stimulat- 
ing not  only  the  Business  Educator  himself 
but  his  students  to  broader  work  now  and 
hereafter. 

It  will  always  be  true  that  nearly  all  office 
men  and  women  of  the  country  will  be  pre- 
pared by  the  Commercial  Schools.  The 
Higher  Education  requiring  some  years  of 
time  and  hundreds  of  dollars  outlay,  will 
keep  all  but  a  small  percentage  of  those 
who  anmially  enter  business  from  attend- 
ing these  higher  schools  however  valuable 
their  courses  may  be.  Because  of  this  and 
many  f>ther  considerations  the  Ohio  May 
Meeting  ought  to  attract  every  wide-awake 
teacher  in  the  state. 

A.  D.  Wilt  is  the  president  of  the  associa- 
ti.m  this  year. 

The  attractions  of  the  City  of  Dayton,  with 
a  .\ationol  Military  Home  with  (1000  disabled 
veterans,  and  the  great  Xational  Cash  Reg- 
ister Company  with  2500  employes,  aside 
fntni  the  highly  interesting  program  of  the 
fonveiition  insure  a  great  meeting. 


Tine$t  Published 


J.  S.  Hamilton,  Clvde,  Kans.,  renews  his 
subscription  to  the  PENMAN-Artist  .\nd 
Business  Educator  in  the  following  lan- 
guage—" Inclosed  find  $1.00  for  which  please 
renew  my  subscription.  You  have  the 
finest  penmanship  paper  published." 


nowt  Cet's  Be  Fair 

(Ireat  victory  for  vertical:  tale  of  two  con 
ventions: 

St.  Umis,  1901— Chicago,  ia<t9— 17  vertical 
school  children  vs.  17  slant  professors: 

Vertical  average,  148  letters;  slant,  102. 
Highest  vertical.  175;  highest  slant.  144. 

Those  who  have  been  characterizing  ver- 
tical writing  as  snail  writing  will  find 
much  food  for  reflection  in  the  result  of  two 
similar  tests  given  before  the  Penmen's 
Association,  one  at  St.  Louis  and  the  other 
at  Chicago.  The  above  figures  are  based  on 
the  second  trial  in  each  case.  They  speak 
for  themselves.  Furthea- comment  is  un- 
necessary. J.  F.  Bar.vhardt. 
Akron.  Ohio. 

[I  was  in  the  first  contest,  and  witnessed 
the  second.  The  main  difference,  so  far  as 
I  could  determine,  was  that  the  Chicago 
writing  was  much  better  than  the  St.  Louis 
writing.  If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly. 
at  Chicago,  we  tried  to  see  how  well,  as  well 
as  how  fast  we  could  write— speed  alone 
was  not  the  only  consideration.  In  this 
particular,  the  above  figures,  without  the 
work  to  compare,  may  be  luisleading.— 
Editor  ZANER.J 


Ql?dTv6^BgnrTum-^iUi^  and  foitiwwi>i>  &Uic«l4rr'^^ 


J.  S.  I.ilU.  Lilf,  \V.  Va.,  is  sending  out  a 
circular  announcing  instruction  in  penman- 
ship Ijy  mail. 

"Penmanship  Souvenir"  is  the  title  of  a 
booklet  of  specimens  of  penmanship  issued 
to  advertise  the  Racine,  Wis.,  Business  Col- 
lege, Mr.  A.  R.  Punke,  being  the  penman. 

The  SpringlieUl,  Mass.,  Business  School 
favored  us  witli  a  very  attractive  calendar. 
The  attractiN  e  feature  was  a  cast-like  plaque, 
mounted  on  gray-green  cards  of  different 
tones,  of  the  head  of  a  beautiful  lady  receiv- 
ing an  affectionate  message  from  cupid. 

The  Birmingham  Business  College  favor- 
ed us  with  a  verv  pretty  "  Hello,  Central!" 
blotter,  with  a  charming  little  girl  as  the 
principal  actor.  She  says,  "  fiive  me  the 
Birmingham  Business  College,  please.  I 
want  to  go  to  school  and  learn  to  be  a  sten- 
ographer and  make  money.  My  big  brother 
savs  that  every  graduate  of  this  College 
has  a  good  paying  position." 

Hoffman's  Metropolitan  Business  College, 
Milwaukee.  Wis.,  is  sending  out  a  copiously 
illustrated  catalogue  giving  a  great  many 
half-tone  illustrations  and  testimonials  from 
the  press,  people,  and  students.  We  think 
the  illustrations  merited  a  heavier  grade  of 
paper  for  effective  printing. 

Griffith's  College  of  Commerce,  Austin, 
Te.'ias,  greets  the  public  with  a  catalogue 
made  up  entirelv  of  photos  of  students  and 
their  testimonials.  Thirty  two  pages  in  all, 
bound  in  a  unique  green,  gilt  embossed, 
flexible,  leather-like  cover.  The  color 
scheme  is  good,  but  the  printing  is  not  first- 


I  Can  Please  Yew  in  this  Collection, 

JUST   1BY   WE 

Cards  in  black  or  white  ink,  any  name,  per 

lloz.  1.5c. 
Ships,  Birds,  ButterHies.   Flowers,  Scrolls,  • 

etc.,  cut  on  cards  witti  knife,  per  do?..  50c. 
Richly  decorated  .\uto.  Cards,  per  doz.  25c. 
Hat  oi-  Book  Mark,  on  silk  ribbon,  15c. 
Circular  for  stamp,     .\ddress, 

JTHN  W.  HOUGH,   PLAIN    OHIO- 

P^e 

E.  C.  MILLS, 

vx.GmndAi'e..  IlochfKter,  N.T.. 
will  send  you  10  lines  of  fresh 
from  the  pen  copies  for  30c  : 
20  lines  for  55c  ;  40  lines  for 
$1.00.      The   $1.00  package   is 
quite  a  complete   compend- 

^ iiiriiillliininiiiiiiiiiitiiiliii'MlinmiliMiiliPiiiiiitiiiiiii'iniiiii^ 

I DOYOO  WANT II  POSITION?  I 

=  WRITE  THE  g 

I       CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS'  ACENCY,       | 

S     NO  CHARGE  FOR  REGISTRATION.     BOWLING  GREEN,  KY.     g 

flniiiiiinii  miii  'Hiui'  niiiniiiiu  niiiiiHiiiiiii'iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  miwiiiiidi 


A  half  interest  in  a  ireJl  cstali- 
Jisliecl  Hlisinesfi  College  in  the 
state  of  reiinsylvHuiH  will  he  soltl 
at  a  I'crr  loir  liiriire  to  a  stood 
hustling  party  familiar  iritli  Col- 
lege iiork. 

riiiti  is  a  BAKGAIS  for  a  good 
man  iritli  a  little  nionex  to  invest. 
School  on  a  paving  basis,  enjovs 
a  good  reptitation,  good  territorj- 
and  lias  n  large  dail.v  attendance. 


Addr 


'BAIiOAIN,"        -^s- 


Cbe  Passing  of  Ornamental  Pen= 
mansbip 

Twenty-Hve  years  from  now  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  very  few  top-notcliers  in  ornamental 
script  writing.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
there  were  hundreds,  where  we  now  can 
count  one.  The  young  men  of  today  do  not 
e.^ercise  the  patience  which  leads  t(^  the  top 
in  ornate  writing,  nor  have  they  the  time  to 
acquire  a  style  of  handwriting  for  which 
there  isonlya  limited  market  in  these  stren- 
uous times.  It  would  not  be  surprising, 
therefore,  if  the  ornately  beautiful  in  writ- 
ing,conjured  into  perfected  existence  by  Ly- 
man P.  .Spencer,  becomes,  even  in  our  day,  a 
lost  art.  The  New  Spencerian  Compendium 
of  Penmanship,  issued  by  Ivison,Blakenian 
<i  Co.  in  the  early  80's,  is  now  out  of  print. 
I  am  told  the  initial  cost  of  that  work  was 
near  $10,000  before  a  copy  was  printed;  the 
launching  of  it  was  a  failure.  The  magnifi- 
cent copy-slips,  fathered  by  Flickinger  and 
Root,  have  barely  paid  the  cost  of  engrav- 
ing; both  of  these  standard  works  will  pass 
away  soon  — more's  the  pity,  Williams  & 
Rogers'    pen  written     copies     (reproduced) 


\.\IK\K\^/.. 


had  an  enormous  sale  in  their  day,  owing  to 
the  special  judicious  pushing  they  got  — 
how  long  it  will  last  is  problematical. 

Turning  back  to  "  the  cracks  "of  the  pro- 
fession of  twenty-five  >'ears  ago,  it  is  only 
the  older  generation  who  can  recall  the 
beautiful  and  individual  styles  of  writing 
of  such  men  as  Lyman  P.  Spencer,  H.  W. 
Flickinger,  A.  P..  Root,  F.  W.  H.  Wiesehahn, 
G,  A.  Gaskell,  W.  J.  White,  L.  L.  Williams, 
B.  M.  Worthington,  I).  L.  Musselnian,  H,  W. 
Shayler,  P.  R.  Spencer,  J,  E  Soule,  A.  H. 
Hinman,  Thos.  J.  Stewart,  G,  F.  Davis,  A. 
Cowley,  F,  Seregni,  E.  Burnett,  B,  B.  Ens- 
ton,  A.  R.  Dunton,  and  others,  too  numer- 
ous to  mention  ;  each  one's  work  having  the 
hall-mark  of  peculiar  individuality.  Who 
of  the  active  penmen  of  the  present  can 
approximate  Lyman  P.  Spencer  in  origina- 
tion? No'  one  can  equal  Flickinger  in  geo- 
metrical accuracy  Flickinger,  the  incom- 
parable, whose  writing  breathed  ease  and 
beauty.  The  daintiness  of  Root's  work 
passed  with  him.  The  magnificent  gran- 
deur of  Wiesehahn's  work  is  beyond  at- 
tempt. The  page  writing  of  Williams  and 
Worthington  is  an  unknown  quantity  to- 
day. The  work  of  Gaskell,  White  and  Se- 
regni is  only  a  memory,  and  so  on  through- 
out the  list  of  the  master  penmen  of  187fi. 

Today,  whom  have  we  in  lieu?  Dennis 
and  Courtney— the    two    genuises,  Bloser, 


Zaner,  Doner,  Lampman,  Kelchner,  Mills, 
Canan,  Lehman,  Behrensmeyer,Glick,  Hen- 
ning,  Tamblyn,  and  .  .  .  who  else  ?  The 
list  is  short.  The  balance  imitate  one  of  the 
above,  or  Madarasz,  and,  as  one  critic  has 
aptly  said:  "They  exaggerate  the  faults 
and  skip  over  the  good  points."  Possilily 
the  mistaken  desire  to  combine  the  artistic 
with  business  writing  is  the  head  (^f  the 
evil.  These  two  qualities  won't  mix,  and 
young  penmen,  if  they  want  to  become  ex- 
pert in  either  style,  must  work  at  them 
independently,  and  with  different  tools. 
The  thing  in  ornamental  writing  is  to  not 
count  time— in  practical  writing,  speed  is 
the  goal ;  legibilit>',  of  course,  applj'ing  to 
both  styles.  L.  MAD.\R.\SZ. 


KSg 

■  _  -  — .^  R.1P'J  «"(*  Ornamental 
■-'''^"    ■      Sliow  Cjras,  Tickets. 

V  ^»  .   1^  V 

et^     A  new  field  tor  Penmen, Clerlts,  Win' 

pp 

Jow  Tfimmers  and  otiiers  to  incre.ise  Itieir 
eirning  c.ipaoty  Full  course  ol  practical 
.ind  inexpensive  lessons  tor  HOME  STUDY 
and  practice.  Reliable  school:  students 
evervwtiere.      New  booklet  and  lull  par 

^^ 

ticulars   Mailed  Free  to  all  interested. 

Write  today      Address 

f                  W.  A.  THOMPSON. 

t« 
J.  C.FOWLIE,  Arlington, Ore.  ^ 

,,.,,.      „,„|   ,„.t    ,.„,.H,      (ft 


15f.    Wuik  will  pltasL'juu     cintei- 
and  he  fonvinocd 
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JCOLORED    CARDSl 

I  The  Latest  Thing:  Out  in  the  Card  Line  1 


P  Come  in  seven  colors.  Great  for  advef- 
s  tising  purposes.  Schools  use  them.  Pen-  , 
■  men  use  them.  Everybody  wants  theiu. 
§  You  write  a  dozen  and  each  person  who  ' 
=  gets  one  out  of  the  dozen  will  want  a  dozen,  j 
H  They  are  just  the  thing  you  have  beeti  look- 
P  ing  for        ::::::  : 


PRICES 

l.oroby  express $2  00 

500  by  mail 1  25 

250        "  70 

too        "  30 

Size  1)4  X  3%.     Other  sizes  to  order. 


Send  4c  in  stamps  for  one  dozen  blank 
I  samples,  or  16c  for  one  dozen  written  with 
j  white  ink.        ::::::: 

:  One  bottle  best  white  ink 35c.  ^ 

I  One  plain  alphabet 5c.  B 

I  One  flourished  alphabet 10c.  g 

j  Scrap  book  specimen 10c.  ^ 

i  Oblique  holder 10c.  B 


Adilress- 


IH.     O.    KEESLING, 

! 

2  Care    of   Rider,  Moore   &   Stewart  School,  g 
I TRENTON,  N.  J. 
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DESIGNER  AND  ENGROSSER. 
Rockland,  Maine. 

Artistic  pen  and  wash  rtrawintjs  of  all  kinils  for 
all  purposes.  Fine  catalogue  work  a  specialty. 
Art  posters  plain  and  in  colors.  Stron;^.  effective 
advertising  cuts.  Printing  Plates  furnished  at 
lowest  tigures.    Send  copy  for  sketches  and  es- 


RESOLUTIONS 


engrossed  in  pleasing  effects  of  brush  work  and 
color  illltmination.     No  order  too  small  for  care- 


LOWEST   PRICED. 
Send  one-cent  stamp  for  circular. 


STOAKES'    IMPROVED 

larfc-e  Taper  Holder,  Ni.krl-l'l;it.-d  F.inil,- 

Sample,  10c  Each. 
STOAKES'   DUPLEX 

SHADING    PEN. 

Each  [jeu  nmkeh  lour  styles  ot  mark  and  does  a  greater 
variety  ot"  work  ttian  any  two  ordinary  shading  pent:. 

SEVEN     PENS 
comprise  one  set,  in  sizes  from  N().  0  to  No.  8  and  tlie  seven 
pens  will  do  all  and  more  than  tlie  old  set  ot  24  shading, 
marking;  and  plain  pens  combined 

Price  per  Set,  $1.00.    Sample,  15c. 

My  Shading  Pen  Inks  are  uitliout  a  rival  tor  quality  and 


Compendium,  4S  Pages.  2.":c 

J.  W.  STOAKES,  Milan,  Ohio. 


"Write  us  when  vou  will  arrive  in  Du  Hi)is. 
Pa.,  and  we  will  meet  you  at  the  depot  with 
otir  'Horseless  Carriage'  and  take  you 
direct  to  the  College." 

[The  above  is  one  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Them's 
inetliods  of  advertising  his  college.  Quite 
un-to-date.— Editors.! 


c^dTU'BeniTUirv-^CiUi^  and  QvOMie^  Sdwis^^^ 


111  this  lesson  we  take  up  two  iimre  of  the 
points  presented  in  the  last  lesson  and 
which  are  to  be  kept  continually  in  mind 
in  making  any  drawing  intended  for  repro- 
duction; shades  and  shadows  and  composi- 
tion. Taking  up  composition  first,  I  show- 
four  small  sketches  illustrating  the  idea. 
In  the  first,  we  see  bad  composition,  compe- 
tition without  any  repetition:  in  number 
two,  the  composition  is  slightly  improved, 
still  monotonous  in  its  repetition.  In  tliree, 
a  still  further  improvement  is  niailc  in  that 
it  contains  a  principal  object.  In  four,  we 
have  a  good  composition,  principality  with 
repetition  relieved  by  variety.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  good  composition,  one  rule  should 
always  be  remembered;  that  the  arrange- 
ment or  combination  of  values  or  forms 
comprising  a  picture  should  besocomposed 
that  an  observer  may  easily  take  in  the 
whole  picture  at  a  glance,  but  the  eye  will 
always  come  back  to  some  leading  effect 
standing  out  stronger  and  more  conspicu- 
ously than  any  other,  and  this  leading 
effect  should  always  be  connected  with  the 
most  important  part  of  the  subject  to  be 
illustrated.  It  may  be  dark  or  light,  or 
stronger  on  account  of  superior  size.  Com- 
petition in  a  composition,  for  interest,  is 
injurious,  for  the  eye  goes  from  one  effect  to 
the  other  without  repose.  In  the  simple 
sketch,  fig.  .'i,  no  attempt  at  fine  technique 
is  made,  but  rather  coarsely  I  give  an  ex- 
ample of  an  effective  arrangement  of  lights 
and  shadows.  Careful  study  on  the  part  of 
the  student  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  a 


detailed  explanation  in  these  columns.  In 
fig.  6  is  shown  a  simple  Norman  sketch 
which  well  illustrates  the  rules  herewith 
presented.  In  this  drawing,  we  see  the 
principal  lights  placed  solidly  against  the 
principal  shadows;  a  central  object  balanc- 
ed by  tower  and  barn  at  one  extremity,  and 
shed  and  heavy  foliage  at  the  other.  The 
very  idea  of  a  principal  object  suggests  the 
necessity  of  repetition.  All  large  or  special 
effects  should  be  repeated  by  smaller  ones 
to  prevent  the  appearance  of  boldness  or 
isolation,  although  this  repetition  should 
never  be  forced  or  methodical. 

In  the  next  lesson  we  will  consider  the 
matter  of  technique. 


This  is  a  portrait  uf  Mr.  C.  A.  Bliss,  pro- 
prietor of  Bliss  Business  College,  Columbus, 
<.)hio.  the  largest  and  finest  equipped  busi- 
ness training  school  in  central  Ohio.  Mr. 
Bliss  came  to  Columbus  a  little  over  two 
years  ago,  and  by  an  unusual  amount  of 
push  has  pushed  his  school  to  the  front. 
Last  >'ear  he  sent  us  more  subscriptions 
than  any  other  school,  and  the  outlook  thus 
far  this  year  is  good  in  the  same  direction. 

Mr.  Bliss  Is  also  a  lover  of  fine  horses,  as 
well  as  of  fine  schools,  and  as  a  consequence 
he  took  first  honors  for  both  double  and 
single  drivers  at  the  Ohio  State  Exposition. 

His  motto  is,  "Yours  for  Business"— and 
he  gets  it. 


HARACTER- 


OCHK3-00000000000000000-000000 

I  TDe  Seippei  KeyDoard  Cover  I 

A  The  only  device  by  wlii<  h  TOUCH  TYPE-  J 

o               WRITING  can  be  properly  and  n 

X                     satisfactorily  tanght.  A 

6  y'-^onsists  of  a  wire  covered  with  cloth.  O 

6  i        ompletelv  conceals  the  kevboard.  p 

a  ^^ompels  the  pupil  to  write  by  TOUCH.  6 

0          PRICE   $9   PER    DOZEN.  9 

$                                     (Prepaid.)  0 


IT- 

BX  C.P.  ZANER^ 


The  above  is  a  booklet  of  16  leaves 
coniijrising:  an  illustrated  lecture 
(clialli-talk)  on  "Character  and 
How  to  Read  and  Represent  It.''  It 
contains  the  results  of  jears  of  in- 
vestigation, studv,  observation,  and 
practice  upon  the  partof  the  author. 
The  illustrations  are  printed  on  a 
wide  margin  and  are  prinapallr 
outline,  therefore  easily  copied  and 
sketched  quickly.  Price,  25c.  It  is 
worth  much  more. 


-Address,- 


Zane.r   ff    BLose.r,   Columbus,  Ohi. 
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E.  C.   MILLS, 

195Grand  Ave,  Rochester.  NY..  } 

will  send  you  a  short  letter,  ) 

in   his    busine.ss    style,   fresh  ) 

from  the  pen,  for  25c.     It  will  ^ 
be  an  inspiration  to  you 
your  practice. 


SELECT  A  PEN 


Suitable  for  your  handwriting  from  a  sampl-  card  of    12   leading  num- 
bers  for   rorrespondence,  sent   postpaid    on   receipt  of  6  ci;nts  in  stamps. 

SnNCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  Broadway,  New  York, 
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I  Unique  and  novel  figure  writing  by  Francis  B.  Courtney  of  the  Iowa  Business  College,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  To  read  the  same 
easily,  turn  the  paper  and  look  along  the  slant  of  the  writing,  holding  the  paper  nearly  level  with  the  eye.  Of  course,  this  work  is 
not  given  seriously  for  every-day  usage,  but  it  is  a  practical  illustration  of  what  a  genius  can  do.  Stirelj'  Courtney  is  no  "  figure- 
head" though  his  head  can  make  use  of  lots  of  figures.— Editors.) 


UNSURPASSED  CARD  WRITING  AND  FINEST 
SCRAP-BOOK  SPECIMENS. 

I  am  now  open  to  the  profession  to   receive  or- 
ders for  my   pen   work,  and   I    promise  all   who 
order  of  me  niv  very  best  efforts. 
A  letter  in  my'very  finest  ornamental  style    $5.0<» 

A  set  of  my  finest  ornamental  capitals 5.00 

One  dozen  reputation  cards 1.50 

One  dozen  cards,  any  name,  any  style,  and 

very  fine - -  - .50 

A  specimen  showing  my  skill .25 

My  work  is  unequaled.      You  will  agree  with 
me  when  you  see  it.      Address, 


<^9h6^immm\i'&}JM  and  6M;>liM;>;>&Utctikr^^ 


THE  HEMJEKSUX    HKAII   BV   (,.   S.    IIKXLIEKSIIN,  NEW    YORK   CITY. 


Bet  eertifieates  for  Pbiladelpbia 

Besure  to  get  a  certificate  fnmi  your  home 
agent,  or  a  receipt  for  full  fare,  going  to 
Philadelphia:  present  the  certificate  or  re- 
ceipt to  the  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  Mr.  H.  (i.  Healey,  through 
whose  enterprise  this  concession  lias  I»een 
ohtained.  Your  return  fare  will  then  cost 
you  liut  one-third  the  regular  rate.  See  vour 
local  agent  in  time  to  write  to  Mr.  Heale'v,in 
case  there  should  seem  to  lie  any  trouble  in 
your  getting  advantage  of  the  reduced  rate. 


School  managers'  TIsseeiation 


Arrangements  have  been  completed  for 
the  National  Private  School  Managers'  As- 
sociation to  hold  a  meeting  or  meetings  on 
Saturday,  March  2ii,  11102,  at  Philadelphia,  in 
connection  with  the  Eastern  Commercial 
Teachers'  Association.  Be  there  as  there 
will  be  important  business  to  transact. 


J1  Packard  Ceacbcr 

(Continued  from  Page  14.) 

it  would  he.  Indeed,  I  do  not  think  it 
nearly  so  toying  as  our  own.  A  whole 
volume  could  be  written  on  the  inconsis- 
tencies of  the  Turkish  Customs.  A  small 
fee  to  the  examining  official  will  pass  an 
objectionable  book  or  avoid  duty  on  a  new 
garment.  Books  taken  from  those  coming 
into  the  country  are  turned  over  to  book- 
sellers in  the  city  and  publically  sold.  And 
what  is  true  of  the  Customs  is  apparently 
true  of  the  government ;  it  is  rotten  from 
top  to  bottom  and  is  a  perfect  anomaly.  I 
see  at  once  that  this  is  the  place  to  study 
European  politics,  for  we  are  in  the  very 
iuaelstrom  of  political  intrigue  and  cunning 
dijilomacy. 

What  a  sight  is  the  market  place  in  the 
eai  ly  morning,  and  the  world-famous  bridge 
acro.ss  the  Golden  Horn  !  What  a  strange 
sight  is  that  motley  array  of  people  :  the 
high-colored  costumes  of  the  natives  and 
the  sombre  dress  of  the  European  ;  the  men 
called  ••  hammals "  carrying  veritable 
wagon  loads  on  their  backs  ;  the  jabber  of 
Greek,  Turk,  Armenian,  Bulgarian,  Rus- 
sian and  a  dozen  other  nationalities  ;  the 
domes  and  minarets  of  the  Mosijues  outlined 
against  the  blue  sky — well,  it  is  a  scene  that 
cannot  be  adequately  described  ;  it  must  be 
seen. 

Enough  for  the  present,  for  1  shall  write 
again  of  my  work  and  plans.  I  have  a 
herculean  task  before  me  amid  this  Babel 
of  tongues,  complicated  systems  of  money, 
and  with  no  suitable  text-books.  But,  while 
it  is  a  difficult  work,  it  is  nevertheless  a 
most  interesting  one,  and  I  shall  no  doubt 
enjoy  what  I  shall  have  to  do. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
EoBEET  College,  Geo.  S.  Mukrav. 

Constantinople,  Oct.  24,  1901. 


TELL  ME  THE  AMOUNT  OF  YOUR 

ENGRAVING 

AND    I    WILL    QUOTE    A    PRICE 
THAT    WILL     BE     AN     EVE-OPENER 

G.   S.  HENDERSON,  Artist -Penman, 

245    WEST    SSli    STREET,    HEW    YORK. 


FAUST'S  New  Improved  Automatic  Shaciing:-Pen 

( very  elastic ) 
FAUST'S  Autom.itic  Shading-Pen  Inks    ( over  20 

different  colors ) 
FAUST'S  Superior  White  Ink  ( that  is  white  i 
FAUST'S  Superior  Gold  Ink  (eleg-ant  lustre) 
FAUST'S  Japan  Writing  Ink  (  best  ever  made ) 
FAUST'S  Myograph  (  many  thousand  now  in  use  ) 


FAUST'S  Compendium  of  Automatic-Pen  Letter- 
ing and  Designs.  ( The  finest  book  ever  pub- 
lished on  this  subject )  .md  dealers  in 
ALL  KINDS  of  general  supplies  used  by  PEN- 
MEN. Write  for  circulars  and  estimates.  Our 
SPECIAL  $5.00  Automatic  Outfit  is  the  greatest 
combination  for  tlie  money    ever  offered.     We 

guarantee  satisfaction.     Order  now. 


„  AUTO  PEN  AND  INK  MFG.  CO.,  r^  Rush  St.,  Chicago   j 


m'^iy^ 


Ce$$on$  in  engrossitid— number  $cvctitccti-Bv  fi^  lU.  Kibbc,  1SI  Cremont  Strcett  Boston,  mass* 

The  letter  used  in  this  lesson  is  the  plain  (intliic  outlined  in  a  previ.ms  innnl.rr.  Layout  tlie  wurk  carefully  with  a  rule  an< 
pencil,  l>ut  in  inking  let  the  work  be  all  free-hand.  The  (intline  of  tlie  letters  should  hestrouj^or  they  will  look  weak  after  the  tintin 
has  been  done.  The  panel  should  be  dark  enough  to  contrast  sliarply  with  the  white  of  the  letters  and  not  too  dark  to  contrast  sharpi 
with  the  black.  The  outer  portion  or  border  may  be  the  same  as  the  panel,  lighter  or  darker,  in  either  case  the  effect  will  be  pleasint 
Use  303  for  all  work,  except  the  solid  black,  for  which  use  a  course,  smooth  pen. 


This  is  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Samuel  D.  Holt, 
the  engrossing  artist  of  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Holt  received  his  first  and  principal  art 
training  in  the  Zanerian  Art  College  over  a 
decade  ago.  He  comes  from  a  family  of 
New  England  artists,  and  right  royally 
bears  aloft  the  banner  of  excellence  in 
engrossing  art,  thus  maintaining  his 
father's  reputation. 

Mr.  Holt  is  the  embodiment  of  modesty, 
rarely  ever  being  fully  satisSed  with  his 
own  efforts.  As  a  consequence,  Mr.  Holt  is 
to  Philadelphia  what  Rollinson  is  to  New 
York  City,  and  what  Dennis  is  to  Brooklyn. 
He  has  built  up  a  very  good  engrossing 
business,  having,  as  it  were,  a  monopoly  of 
that  class  of  work  in  the  city  of  Brotherly 
Love. 


E.  C.  MILLS, 

1 95  Grand  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.Y 

will  send  you  a  set  of  busi- 
ness capitals,  arranged  in 
systematic  order  for  practice, 
for  20c.  They  are  fresh  from 
the  pen  and  will  encourage 
you  to  do  belter  writing. 


P'  Pratt  Teachers'  As:ency 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Ytrk 

Recommends  college  and  normal  gradu- 
ates, specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  cul- 
leges,  schools,  and  families. 

The  Agency  receives  manj^  calls  for  com- 
mercial teachers  from  public  and  private 
schools,  and  business  colleges. 

WM.  O.  PRATT.  Manager 


OliAnl    Huin  ^  ^'^*^'®  book,  porket.  size. 

aDOrl  LUIS,  sli-vin^^hnw.odowiihhalf 
the  hy:ur<-s  ami  m  luill  tlie 
time  all  "f  tlmse  litlle  calculatjuns  wliiell  we 
must  lit^'ure  (lUt  every  (lay.  Evervthin^  from 
Adchiiun  to  Intei-estand  Discount.  Its  wortU 
is  at  I  e-ted  by  the  tact  that  its  author  is  now 
aiul  has  been  for  years  the  specialist  in  this 
branch  at  the  Eastman  Business  College, 
Price,  cloth,  oLlc.     Address, 

GEO.  A.  DEEI.,     Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Job  Printing  Postpaid 

Fine  stock  used,  and  all  work  fiist-cla<-s. 
Envelopes,  No.  6.5,  Price  per  100  |0.40 
Bill  Heads,  "        "         "       "  .35 

Statements,  "         "       "  .3.5 

Letter  Heads,  ruled,  "        "      "  65 

Business  Cnrds,  "        "       "  .30 

Blank  Cards,  Tinted 

1,000  by  express 1.25 

500      "  •' 75 

100  assorted  or  solid  color,  by  mail      .22 

Samples  and  Prices  sent  for  stamp. 
A.  Frederick,  Jliddle  Lancaster.Pa. 


FOR.  sa^i^b:. 

Thoroughly  established  and  well  adver- 
tised Business  College  with  A  1  standing 
and  growing  patronage,  in  a  live  city  with 
FIVE  RAILWAYS.  Easily  pay  for  itself  first 
>ear.  Excellent  opening.  Good  reasons  for 
selling  References  required  and  given. 
Don't  write  unless  you  mean  business. 

Address    ■■OPPuRTUNITY"     care  IViimai.-Artlst  and 
[iusniesj  l-:diicatur 
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CHAT 

PATRICK    J.     SW££NEr,    Editor. 

BRIGHT 
CHEER Y 
HELPFUL 

^o  Other  Like  It 

Has  a  Field  Peculiarly  Its  Own 


Splendid   for  Dictation 


Absolutely    Unprejudiced   as 
to   Systems    and    Machines. 


Endorsed  and  Subscribed 
for    by    the     Editors    of-- 

Penman-Artist  and  Business  Educator 

Gregg  Writer 

Penman's  Art  Journal 

Phonographic  Magazine 

The  Stenographer 

Typewriter  and  Phonographic  World 


50  CENTS  A   YEAR 

SPECIAL    CLUB    RATE    TO   SCHOOLS  AND   COLLEGES. 

Subscribe  l\ow"l\ew  Volume  Begins  with  March  Issue. 


Manhattan  Reporting  Co., 

1324  Tract  Society  Building,     ■    ■     l\EW  YORK 


Our  handsome  bool<let  containing  extracts  from  CHA  T,   10  cents  a  copy. 
FREE  to  teachers  sending  name  and  address.    Supply  limited;   write  at  once. 


QlpdRe^Beniniu^-^CvUiit  and  Q\»)^uu^QikKakr'^^ 


PEN  DRAWIN(i    BY   ?rR.     i .    F.  GOLDSMITH,  GROVE  CITY,  O. 


PEN  DRAWING  BY  MISS  ALICE  A.  GORST. 


Lessons  in 
Object  DrA>ni\j 


number  Chree 


BY   ALICE  A. 


)RST. 


We  have  in  tliis  month's  lesson, a  coinbin- 
tion  of  objects,  each  requiring  a  different 
kind  of  technic. 

The  sea-bean  is  almost  black  and  highly 
polished.  Therefore  its  lights  and  shades 
are  verj'  pronounced.  The  shell,  which  is 
white,  is  shaded  more  delicately,  and  in 
short  curved  lines  to  represent  its  grooved 
surface. 

The  star-fish  will  be  found  much  the  hard- 
est object  of  the  three,  since  it  has  a  rough 
surface. 

The  technic  used  consists  of  very  short, 
broken  lines.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
execution  of  the  star-fish  in  the  two  draw- 
ings given  is  not  the  same.  However,  the 
little  proturbances  are  represented  in  both 
by  rough,  circular  shadows.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  get  the  shadows  two  rounding 
and  even. 


Ploore's  Fiourlstieil  Cards  BSB. 

judges  the  finest  in  the  world.  One  party  ordered 
$9  worth  of  thf  $2  grade  and  said  they  met  bis  ex- 
pectations. You  know  what  that  means.  Prices 
range  from  6oc.  to  $2  per  doz.  Written  Cards  12c. 
per  doz  for  plain  white;  15c.  for  Weddii.g  Bristol 
and  20c.  for  Plain  Bevel.  Written  copies,  25c.  per 
package.  12  Lessons  in  Writing,  $3.  Flourished 
Display  Designs  at  bottom  prices.  Circular  free. 
M.   B.  MOORE.  Box  7,  MORGAN,  KY. 


E,     C.     MILLS. 

19F>Grand  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.Y..  \ 

is  one  of  the  few  recognized  ) 

leaders  in  this  country  in  pre-  \ 

paring  tine  script  for  photo  ) 

engraving.      If  you   have  in  \ 

mind  script  for  any  purpose  S 
you    should    send    copy    for 
estimate. 


Mr.  M.  \V.  Cassniore,  k'icUuiond.  Ind..  Busi- 
ness College,  a  believer  in  simpler  writing- 
swings  a  skillful  ornamental  quill  as  evi- 
denced by  specimens  before  us. 

Miss  Nina  P.  Hudson,  N.  Craftsbury,  Vt.. 
writes  quite  a  tine  ornamental  hand,  and 
from  improvement  on  the  part  of  some  of 
her  pupils  as  shown  by  specimens  sent,  we 
pronounce  her  a  successful  teacher  of  pen- 
manship. 

H.  O.  Keesling.  of  Trentfi 
some  of  his  ornamental  \ 
srderation,  ar 


;ii 


,  N.  J.,  presented 
irk  for  our  con- 
srderation,  and  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  tes- 
tify to  its  high  order.  Mr.  Keesling  writes 
quite  a  masterful  ornamental  hand. 

We  learn  that  the  National  School  of  Bus- 
iness, Concord,  N.  H.,  is  having  an  unusu- 
ally prosperous  year,  with  the  most  encour- 
aging prospects  ahead.  Mr.  E.  L.  Glick, 
proprietor  of  the  institution,  who  is  well 
known  as  a  penman  and  teacher  of  much 
ability,  recently  sent  us  some  specimens  of 
ornamental  writing  and  tlourishing  execut- 
ed by  L.  Faretra,  a  student,  which  show 
that  Mr.  Faretra  has  had  the  best  instruc- 
tion, and  also  that  he  possesses  a  very 
high  order  of  ability.  The  writii?g  is  too 
delicate  to  engrave  successfully,  but  we 
shall  take  pleasure  in  reproducing  the 
flourish  in  a  future  number  of  our  journal. 

Some  splendid,  actual,  rapid  business 
writing  and  some  very  well  written  cards 
in  the  ornamental  style  have  been  received 
from  Mr.  C.  A.  Braniger,  penman  in  the 
Mountain  State  Business  College,  Parkers- 
burg,  W.  Va.  We  regret  that  the  ink  used 
in  all  of  this  work  is  too  pale  to  successfully 
reproduce.  Were  this  not  the  case  w^e 
should  be  glad  to  present  the  work  in  THE 
Penman-Artist  and  Business  Educa- 
tor. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Reaser,  Principal.  Commercial 
Department,  Centenary  College,  Jackson, 
La.,  writes  a  very  dainty  and  beautiful  cop- 
per-plate or  engrossing  hand. one  specially 
suited  to  card  writing.  His  work  suggests 
refinement  and  not  mere  skill. 

A  letter  in  a  business  style  from  Mr.  J.  S. 
Clay,  Mebane,  N.  C,  discloses  the  fact  that 
he  is  master  of  a  very  practical  stj'le  of 
business  writing. 


A  letter  in  a  model  business  hand  has 
been  received  from  C.  A.  Braniger,  Parkers- 
burg,  W.  Va.  Mr.  Braninger's  work  certain- 
ly places  him  among  the  strongest  business 
writers  in  this  country.  It  is  useless  to  say 
that   he  is  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the 

Penmax-Artist     and     Business    Edu- 

c  A'1X>R. 

Some  splendid  business  and  ornamental 
writing  has  been  received  from  C.  R.  Tate, 
penman  in  the  Bartlett  Commercial  College. 
Cincinnati,  O.  Mr.  Tate's  work  is  indeed 
quite  professional. 

One  of  the  most  dashy,  delicate,  artistic 
letters  we  have  received  for  a  long  time  re- 
centlv  came  from  the  pen  of  F.  B.  Courtney, 
of  the  Iowa  Business  College.  Des  Moines, 
la.  Mr.  Courtney  used  a  capital  letter  with 
which  to  begin  almost  every  word,  and  the 
effect  he  secured  is  something  unusually 
attractive.  Courtney  is  truly  a  wonder  with 
the  pen. 


THE 
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OFFICIAL  ORGAN    BUSINESS  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


EDUCATIONAL 

LITER4RV 

HUMOROUS 

winv 

mOISPENSABLE 


Special  Contributors  for  1902  «  « 

/.  ir.  WARK,  the  Noline  Iliinior- 
ist.  REV.  J.  M.  DAVIDSON, 
(Unitarian)  jYen-  I'ork  Citv.  W. 
G.  BROOKS,  Special  Contribu- 
tor to  "Puck"  and  "Judge." 
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!    TWO  IMPORTANT  BOOKS,     f 


Educational  Foundations  of  Trade  and  Industry, 


By  FABIAN  WARE. 


1     V'olume  LIV. 


International  Educational  Series, 


I2mo.         Cloth.        Price  $1.20  net;  postage  lO  cents.     " 


This  timely  book  describes  tbe  educational  foundations  of  trade  and  industry  as  exhibited  in  the  school  systems  of  the  chief  European 
peoples  and  of  the  United  States. 

The  promotion  of  industry  through  education  is  the  burden  of  the  author's  appeal.  To  make  this  appeal  effective  he  examines  first  the 
growth  of  national  systems  in  general — their  conditions,  impulses,  and  directions.  This  leads  to  a  series  of  chapters  giving  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  attempts  to  lay  educational  foundations  in  England.  Germany,  and  Franc** ;  and  finally,  those  in  .America 

The  section  devoted  to  the  United  States  gives  an  exhaustive  resume  of  the  characteristics  of  American  education,  from  the  kindergarten  to 
the  graduate  university.  Since  Mr.  Ware  treats  the  subject  more  on  its  practical  than  on  its  cultural  side,  his  examination  includes  a  thorough 
analysis  of  cotumercial  and  technological  education  in  every  aspect  and  branch.  The  latest  information  has  been  used,  and  a  large  amount  of 
concrete  illustration,  drawn  from  the  actual  workings  of  individual  schools,  gives  the  argument  freshness,  clearness,  and  coherence. 

In  its  special  field  this  book  is  a  most  successful  attempt  to  incorporate  education  in  the  cult  of  the  goddess  of  Work — the  modern  substituie 
for  the  goddess  of  Caste. 

ADAMS'S  COMMEIiCIAL  CiEOGIiAPHY. 


1     TWENTIETH  CENTUIi^Y   TEXT-BOOKS. 


l2mo.  Cloth. 


In  this  timely  book  are  set  forth,  in  succinct  and  trenchant  style,  the  bases  of  the  science  of  commercial  geography,  the 


Price,  $l.30.      § 

causes  and  laws  of      s 
ils,   land  surfaces,   ocean  currents,  rivere.   winds ;  the   features  that       ^ 


nd  unique.     With  great  labor,  they  hav 
nd   products  of  tbe  globe.     Every  one  o 


barter  and  exchange  ;  the  natural  conditions  that  eflPect   these — climate 
determine  human  settlements,  cities  and  harbors,  etc. 

Perhaps  the  book's  crowning  excellence  is  its  maps,  charts,  and  drawings.  These  are  remarkable 
been  constructed  to  exhibit  at  a  glance,  in  the  most  graphic  and  forceful  way,  the  comparative  trade 
these  is  new  and  specially  prepared. 

In  this  book  the  teachers  of  the  country  are,  for  the  first  time,  supplied  with  a  treatise  in  which  all  three  of  the  following  essentials  are 
present :  A  scientific  discussion  of  the  laws  of  the  subject ;  the  practical  application  of  these  to  the  phenomena  of  universal  commerce  ;  a  clear 
statement  in  accordance  with  the  rigorous  demands  of  modern  pedagogy.  The  signal  success  of  the  book  before  it  was  three  months  old  and 
the  lavish  praise  it  has  brought  from  the  leaders  of  commercial  education  are  sufficient  testimonies  to  its  extraordinary  merit. 

D.  Applcton  f?  Company,  ^^w  vork.  boston. 

CHICAGO.  LONDON. 

PUBLISHER'S 
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The  copy  given  herewith  was  designed  for 
a  catalogue  cover,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  a 
strong  and  effective  design  for  the  purpose. 

Suggestions:  The  words  "Union  Busi- 
ness College  "  should  be  arranged  first,  and 
tlie  borderof  roccoco ornaments  added  next. 
The  original  of  this  design  measures  12*-2xl5 
inches,  and  it  should  not  be  made  much 
smaller  for  the  best  results.  The  border  is 
very  decorative,  and  can  be  adapted  to 
scores  of  purposes,  such  as  business  cards, 
headings,  etc.  Study  the  form  and  shading 
of  the  strokes  with  critical  care,  and  ob- 
serve that  few  shade  lines  are  required  for 
the  desired  effect.  Fine  scratchy  lines  will 
ruin  the  artistic  effect  of  the  design,  and 
should  be  avoided,  especially  in  preparing 
work  for  reproduction.  Centre  the  words, 
"Union  Business  College."  Do  not  add 
any  ink  until  an  accurate  pencil  drawing 
is  obtained.  See  that  all  parts  of  your  de- 
sign are  well  balanced. 


UDLIGATION5 
RKEIVEDc 


"Health  and  Strength"  or  "Every  Man 
His  Own  Doctor,"  by  Harry  C  Hoffman. 
Physical  Director,  Y.  M.  C.  A..  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  is  a  very  practical,  sensible,  helpful 
booklet  of  Heventv-six  pages.  It  sliould  be 
read,  studied,  and  obeyed  bv  :ill.  It  is  u 
good  thing,  and  costs  but  twenty  live  cents. 


"Principles  and  Methods- 
bra,"  by  E.  L.  Payne,  B.  I 
Mathematics,  Kans.  .State 


of  College  Alge- 
'.,  B.  L.,  Prof,  of 
Normal   School, 


Emporia,  Kans., is  certainly  a  \'ery  complete, 
practical,  and  compact  publication  upon  the 
subject,  of  but  fifty-two  pages.  The  fact 
that  Professor  Payne  has  under  his  personal 
instruction  700  students  at  the  present  time 
taking  mathematics  is  sufficient  evidence 
to  indicate  his  ability  to  put  forth  a  valu- 
able pulilication.  We  would  advise  all  in- 
terested in  the  subject  to  secure  this  little 
pul.licatioi].  the  price  of  wliich  will  be  made 
kn.iwn  upon  application  to  the  autlior  and 
puljlislier. 

Ross's  Book  of  Punctuation,  by  W.  A.  Ross, 
Principal  of  Massey's  Business  College, 
Columbus,  (ja.,  price  fifteen  cents,  is  a  c<im- 
pact,  modern  little  book  of  thirt>'-four  pages 
upon  the  much  neglected,  and'  but  super- 
ficially understood  subject  of  punctuation. 
You  will  do  well  to  secure  a  copy. 


If  you  want  <\  Teacher 
of  Shorthand^^ 


Of  Course.    Vou    Want 
a  Oood  Ont>  ^i-  ^rs-  ^t  ^i- 


We  can  give  you  expert  assistance  on  just  this  point. 
Write,  giving:  particulars,  regarding:  the  position  you 
wish  to  fill,  and  we  will  place  you  in  communication 
with  the  right  teacher.  No  charge  to  you  or  to  the 
teachers... 


The  Phonographic   Institute, 

CINCINNATI. 


BENN  PITMAN,  President. 


JEROME  B.  HOWARD,  Director. 


P^J>ISGIPb.ly\'e. 


r    $.T,U»  Worth  for  H»t.'.- After  in  years  of  Imi-d  work  ) 

I  have  found  the  secret  of  rapid  addition,  subtrau-  ( 

tion.  Kiultipllcation,  fractions  and  square  root      A  i. 

\     marvelous  work,  only  lOc  { 

\  I.iKhtning  Calculator,  I»ept.  1 1,  Kverett.  Mass.  > 

modern     Penmanship    Publican 

tions  for  Penmen  and 

Ceacber$ 

Our  publications  are  universally  recognized  as 
the  finest  along  their  lines.  The  prices  are  very 
low  considering  the  quality  and  character  of  the 
work.  All  books  mentioned  below  are  sent  by 
mail  postpaid. 

Zanerian  Theory  of  Penmanship— A  thought- 
provoking  work  that  deals  with  the  numer- 
ous problems  pertaining  to  penmanship. 
Some  have  tenned  it  the  Shakespeare  of 
penmanship  literature.  All  who  intend 
to  leach  writing  should  read  it.  A  book  of 
176  pages,  cloth  binding $1.00 

Lessons  in  Ornamental  Penmanship— A  work 
in  slip  form  embodying  the  |10  mail  coarse 
formerly  given  by  us,  with  some  extra 
plates.  A  thorough  and  complete  work  for 
home  learners     .    75c. 

Compendium  of  Simplified  Vertical  Penman- 
;.^ship — In  book   form,  and   by  far  the  most 
thorough  and  complete  instructor  in  ver- 
j^tical  writing  yet  published 50c. 

Manual  of  Simplified  Script  —  A  work  con- 
taining a  thorough,  graded  course  of  photo- 
engraved  copies  from  the  pen  of  that  master 
penman  and  artist,  C.  P.  Zaner,  all  in  the 
simplified  style.  For  rapid  business  pur- 
poses many  persons  believe  this  style  of 
writing  unequalled 50c. 

Zaner's  Gems  of  Flourishing— A  book  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  fascinating  art  of  flour- 
ishing. It  begins  at  the  beginning,  show- 
ing the  student  how  to  make  the  simplest 
strokes  and  exercises  and  finishes  with  a 
great  variety  of  designs,  showing  the  high- 
est degree  of  skill  yet  attained  in  this  art. 
Two  editions  of  this  popular  work  have 
already  been  sold.  It  is  unquestionably  the 
best  work  on  flourishing  ever  published     -  50c. 

Cash  should  accompany  all  orders.  Remit  by 
money  order,  draft,  or  stamps  for  small  amounts. 
Do  not  send  personal  checks.     Address. 

ZA^ER  &  BL05ER.  Columbui,  Ohio. 


The  above  are  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Courtney  of  The  Iowa  Business  College.  Des  Moines,  la.  Students  of  the  ornate  or  line  art 
penmanship  can  find  excellent  material  in  these  signatures  for  a  number  of  lessons  in  gracefulness  of  curve,  harmony  of  line,  and  lieaut\- 
in  shade.  The  first  is  a  veritable  whirlpool  of  dash  and  daring  with  the  pen.  To  do  such  work  one  must  possess  a  clear  knowledge  of 
what  he  desires  to  reproduce  before  placing  the  pen  on  the  paper.  After  it  is  once  started  the  only  thing  the  eye  can  do  is  to  watch  the 
general  trend  of  affairs,  as  the  pen  travels  faster  than  the  eye  can  observe  details.  A  glance  at  the  remaining  combinations  reveals  the 
fact  that  all  capitals  are  equal  distant,  one  from  another,  and  that  shades  occur  at  regular  intervals,  no  two  being  very  close  together. 


G.WINSLOW 


mamniotii  Spread  Eagle  Desiga  including  tiie  Declaration  of  independence  ( 3  li.  x  s  ft ) 


Artistically  en^ossed.     One  of  the 

Hawl  Flourishing.  Ornale  Lftterini], 

$200,  but  a  Bromide  reproduction.  12^2  s  16'. _.  in.,  sho 

can  be  had  for  $1.     If  you  arc  an  admirer  of  the  art  ; 

designs  you  need  it.     If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the 

$1  will  be  refunded. 

What  MAnARASZsatjs.  who  kiunca  o  good  thing  wh^n  he 
DECLARATIOS  oP  l^DEPEHDESCE."  is  worth  ma»ii  duUari 
any  price,  and  the  student  in  pen  icork.  wlin  caiinnt  pntfil   hij  s 

free-hand  toriting.  flourishing,  simple  (iin 

standard,  lohile  the  porti-ait  of  H'ashiHgt> 


ig  in  every  detail 
I  should  see  it.  If 
ice  and  will  return 


le  original  it  will  cost  just 
exactly  what  the  work  is, 
you  wish  to  get  up  artistic 
it  in  good  condition,  your 


ultomSt. 


<^3h&^^&muMi'&jXi)Jti  and  Qutwic^l)  6cU*catipr^^^ 


number  Cbree 

In  this  lesson  the  straight  line  is  the  pre- 
dominant feature.  These  letters  are  taller 
than  any  in  the  previons  lessons,  hence  you 
must  have  a  larger  fieW  of  movement. 
Hand  action  can  be  used  to  a  large  extent 
here,  and  is  not  so  tiresome  as  finger  move- 
ment. 

In  making  these  long  strokes  the  general 
tendency  is  to  make  them  too  heavy,  and 
to  begin  to  turn  too  far  from  the  bottom. 
All  should  be  the  same  in  width,  and  t  and 
rf  the  same  turn  as  the  small  letter  i. 

T,  (I,  Ji,  and  k  are  twice,  and  p  three 
times  the  height  of  the  small  letters.  The 
oval  part  of  (/  is  the  same  as  the  oval  part  of 
a.  The  last  shaded  stroke  of  Ij  and  p  is  the 
same  as  the  last  one  of  ii  and  ;;(.  •  This  is  a 
hard  stroke  to  make  and  is  worthy  of  care- 
ful analysis.  The  upper  third  of  it  is  a  right 
curve;  the  middle,  a  straight  line  on  the 
main  slant;  and  the  lower  third,  a  left 
curve. 

The  second  part  of  k  is  made  a  little  taller 
than  the  small  letters.  Both  these  strokes 
are  compound  curves,  somewhat  difficult  in 
execution,  but  beautiful  in  design. 

Good  pens,  ink,  and  paper  are  important. 
Have  the  best.  If  your  lines  are  rough  on 
one  side,  your  holder  may  not  be  adjusted 
properly  to  suit  your  action. 

.Make  shaded  strokes  a  little  more  com- 
pact in  the  words,  giving  it  a  fine,  artistic 
effect.  

Criticisms. 

H.  .S.  V— D.  Down  strokes  ragged  on  right 
side.  Position  of  holding  the  pen  is  bad  or 
holder  is  not  adjusted  correctly.  Lower 
turns  a  trifle  too  angular.  Curve  down 
stroke  more  before  nearing  base  line.  You 
do  well.    Come  again. 

H.  \V.  S.  Work  is  excellent.  Some  up 
strokes  are  curved  too  much.  Your  unre- 
touched  work  is  not  quite  smooth  enough. 
Depend  less  upon  retouching. 


M/i/jmm/yMMec 

J/dMMMJMJiiJ 


'lA/m/fA/l/Ul/l/f/i  ////I 


•Mr.  .M.  \V.  Cassmore,  of  Richmond,  Ind., 
took  upon  himself  a  life  partner  in  the  per- 
son of  MissE.  Pearl  Littell.of  Cincinnati, O., 
Jan.  1,  1902. 

We  know  Mr.  Cassmore  to  bean  exception- 
ally fine  fellow,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but 
that  it  is  a  case  of  "  like  attracting  like." 
Our  cordial  well  wishes  to  the  new  firm. 


Population  Tnereases 

Born 

to 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  B.  Belli.s, 

a   Daughter 

CATHERINE, 

Monday,  January  2.5,  19<)2. 

Weight,  ten  pounds. 


THE  W.  &  B.  iDEBN  ILLDSTRHTIVE  BOOKKEEPimi 

Introductory  Course,  Complete  Course  A  Voucher  System  elucidating 
the  latest  method:*.  Lessens  the  work  of  the  teacher.  Promc  tes  the  interest 
of  the  student.     A.  booklet  tells  more  and  of  other  popular  publications  from 

THE  WELL  KNOWN  WILLIflmS  I  ROGERS  COIOinERCIflL  SERIES 


INCLUDING 


Office  Routine  and  Bookkeeping 

New  Complete  Bookkeeping 

New  Introductive  Bookkeeping 

Commercial  Arithmetic 

Mental  Commercial  Arithmetic 

New  Coraraercial  Law 

New  Civil  Government  of  the  United  States 

Seventy  Lessons  in  Spelling 


Pen-written  Copies  (reproduced) 
Eaton's  Business  Forms,  Customs  and  .\ccounts 
Heffle.vs  Manual  of  Pitman  Phonography 
Munson's  Complnte  Phonographer 
Ward's  Letter  Writing  and  Business  Forms 
.\ndrews'  New  Manual  of  the  Constitution 
McCleary's  .Studies  in  Civics 
Peterman's  Civil  Government 


I        ADAPTED     TO     BUSINESS     CDLLEGES     AND     COMMERCIAL     HIGH     SCHOOLS.        | 

For  Further  Particulars  Address. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY,  Cincinnati,  o. 

HEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTOH  ATLAMTA  SAlf  FRAIfCISCO 


flST  SUPPLIES  S;  TOTS 

CARDS,    INK,    PAPER,    ETC. 

On  goods  listed  below  we  pay  postage  on  those 
that  go  by  mail  and  purchaser  pays  carriage 
charges  on  those  that  go  by  express  or  freight. 
Of  course  the  cheapest  way  is  to  order  in  fair 
sized  quantities  and  have  them  go  by  freight. 
Blank  Cards— White  bristol  with  finest  sur- 
face for  fine  penmanship. 

100  by  mail  postpaid 28c. 

500  by  express 75c. 

1000  by  express    _.. , $1.35 

Black  Cards— Best  made  for  white  ink. 

100  by  mail  postpaid. ----- .-- 28c. 

500  by  express ..- 75c. 

1000  by  express $1.35 

White  Cardboard  — Wedding  Bristol  for  fine 
pen  work.    Sheets  are  22  x  28. 

6  sheets  by  express $  .60 

12  sheets  by  express 1  00 

2  sheets  by  mail  postpaid 50 

White  Cardboard  —  With  hard   finish,   much 

like  ledger  paper.    Sheets  are  20^  x  23. 

6  sheets  by  express _ $  .40 

12  sheets  by  express -     .70 

3  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid -- 50 

Black    Cardboard  —  Finest    for    white    ink. 

Sheets  are  2:J  x  28. 

6  sheets  by  express $  .50 

12  sheets  by  express 75 

2  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid - 50 

Wedding  Paper  — Finest  for  penmanship  or 
drawing.    Sheets  are  21  x33. 

6  sheets  by  express $  .50 

12  sheets  by  express -..     .70 

3  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid -     .50 

Zanerian  India  Ink— A  fine  drawing  ink  and 
best  for  preparing  script  and  drawings  for 
photo -engraving, 

1  bottle  by  mail,  postpaid $  .30 

1  dozen  bottles  by  express 2.00 

Arnold's  Japan  Ink- 
Nearly  %  pint  bottle  by  mail,  postpaid     .40c. 

1  pint  by  express - 45c. 

1  quart  by  express 75c. 

White  Ink— Very  fine. 

1  bottle  by  mail,  postpaid $  .25 

12  bottles'by  express 1  85 

Writing  Paper  —  Finest  12  lb.  paper  made. 
960  sheets  per  ream,  ruling  wide  and  faint. 
1  ream  by  express - $3.15 

Writing  Paper  — Same  quality  as  above  men- 
tioned but  10  lb.  per  ream.  1  ream  by  ex- 
press-.   - — $1.85 

Practice  Paper  —  Best  for  the  money  to  be 

had.    1  ream  by  express..- $1.40 

Send  stamp  for  samples  of  paper. 

Envelopes- 100  fine  blue  by  mail,  postpaid  40c. 
100  fine  white  "  "  --  40c. 
1000  either  kind  by  express $1.50 

Address,  Zamgr  8c  Bloser,  Columbus,  O. 
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E.   C.   Mills,        \     \  RANSOH'S  very  best  writing    iQp 
i95Grand«ve  .Rochester.  NY  ,   /     \  on  I  doz.  cards  —  any  name,    lOv' 


n 


send 

cards,  your  name  in  either 
plain  or  ornamental  writing, 
for  25c.  Address  lines  10c 
per  dozen  extra. 


Address. 

C.   W.  RANSOM, 

ot.SmithdealCollefe-t,        R|CHIV10^D.  VA 


WILLIAM  G.  PENGELLY, 

EXAMIHER  OF  COMTESTED  DOCPMEHTS. 
HAHDWRITIHG,  IMK  AHD  PAPER. 


COLUMBUS.  OHIO. 
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SOULPS 


NEW  SCIENCE  AND 
PRACTICE    OF    ACCOUNTS 


1901    ENLARGED   EDITION.     726   PP., 
8X11    INCHES.     PRICE   »4.0Q 

This  work  is  a  Revelation  of  Practical  and 
Expert  Accounting  of  Joint  Stock  Company  and 
Corpotation  Bookkeeping,  and  of  the  Higher 
Work  of  the  Accountant,  Locating  Errors, 
Voucher  System,   Department  System,  etc.,    etc. 

In  extent  of  subjects,  in  thorough  master>-  of 
material,  in  scientific  and  practical  forms,  in  ar 
rangement  atid  classification,  in  original  work 
atid  in  ethical  and  philosophic  discussions  of  ac- 
counting and  of  financial  subjects,  it  STANDS 
ALO.\  E.  UNEQl'ALED  -THE  MASTER 
WORK  (IF  THE^  AGE    OX    ACCOU.NTING. 


SOULE'S 


PHILOSOPHIC 
PRACTICAL  MATHEMATICS 


1901    EDITION-       1004   ^P  ,  8X11    INCHES. 
PRICE   $5.00. 

This  is  tlie  Great  Arithmetical  Work  of  the 
Age.  It  abounds  with  discussions  and  the 
ehidication  of  conunercial  and  niatheinatical 
questions,  and  the  philosopliic  solution  of  thous- 
ands of  prnl)lenis  extending  over  the  WHOLE 
FIELD  <>F  nrsiNKSS  LIFE. 

Tliiswork  has  nn  piirrellel  in  the  annals  of 
Practical  Mathematics.  It  sparkles  with  Xew 
ThouKlit.  ^>\v  Methods  and  Hii^her  Work.  It  is 
replete  with  COMPLEX  FIXAXlIAI.  AXD 
PAKTXEkSIIIP  ADjrSTMEXTS,  >k-i.>nr;iti..ii 
<.f  surfaces  and  solids.  Storai^e.  Savin^^s  Hanks. 
Mannfacturintrnn  Shares.  Metric  System.  Build- 
ing and  Loati  Assi>ciations,  etc..  etc. 


These  Books  Contain  44  Tears   of  Study,  Experience  and  Labor. 

They  represent  the  advanced  thought  of  the  age  on  Accounting 
and'on  Practical  Mathematics. 

All  who  aspire  to  the  loftiest  planes  of  Accounting,  or  who 
wish  to  keep  company  with  the  progress  and  evolution  of  the  two 
sciences  which  hold  trade  and  commerce  in  their  orbits,  and 
keep  in  harmonious  revolution  the  financial  values  of  the  world 
should  have  copies  of  these  books.  The  following  are  a  few  of 
the  1,200  subjects  treated  in  Soule's  New  Science  and  Practice  of 
Accounts  : 

History  and  Evolotlon  of  Book-keeping.  Laws  of  Accounting. 
Commercial  Instruments  of  Writing,  Accomodation  Paper.  Pay- 
ments of  Honor,  Renewal  of  notes,  Cash  Notes,  Powers  of  At- 
torney (general  and  special).  Forms  of  t'ontrncts.  Leases.  Articles 
of  Agreement,  Notice  of  Dissolution  Transfer  of  Claims,  etc.,  etc. 
Duty  of  Book-keeper  on  Taking  Charge  of  and  Leaving  a  Set 
of  Books.  How  to  Find  Errors  in  Double  Entry  Ledgers.  How  to 
Locate  Errors  by  the  Check  or  Key  Figure  System  (and  by  all  known 
systems),  Reverse  Posting,  How  to  Avoid  Errors  in  Books.  How 
to  Correct  Errors,  Daily  Proof  of  the  Correctness  of  the  Ledger. 
Interest  on  Daily  Cash  Balances  and  on  Partners'  Accounts.  His- 
tory of  Banking  and  a  set  of  Bank  Books,  Operation  of  the  Clear- 
ing House.  Analysis  of  Bank  and  Incorporation  Statements.  How 
to  Audit  Books,  How  to  Admit  New  Paitners  and  to  Retire  Old 
Partners,    How    to  Settle    Successions    and     to   Liquidate     Estates. 


How  to  Average  Accounts  ind  Account  Sales,  To  Change  Single 
Entry  to  Double  Entry  Books  and  Commercial  Books  to  Corpora- 
tion Books,  How  to  treat  Worthless  and  Doubtful  Debts,  Adjust- 
ment of  Interest  on  Partners  Accounts. 

How  to  Make  Adjusting  Entries  WHen  Closing  or  Andititig  Books. 
1  For  the  accrued  Interest  Due  on  Bills  Receivable  and  Hills  Payable, 
and  on  Personal  Accounts,  Receivable  and  Payable.  2.  For  Insur- 
ance not  Expired.  3.  For  Ret^t  Overdue  or  When  Paid  in  Advance 
and  not  yet  Expired.  4.  For  Commissions  Due  on  Unclosed  Con- 
signments and  not  yet  shown  in  the  books.  5.  For  Charges  Paid  on 
T'nclosed  Consignments  and  for  Charges  Credited  and  not  yet  Paid. 
6.  For  Unused  Fuel.  7.  For  the  Writing  off  of  Patents,  Copyrights, 
Leaseholds,  etc.  How  to  Treat  Scientifically  and  Priuticallv  Ship- 
ments, Consignments,  Adventures  and  Merchami  i-^--  <  mui.tii  ■■  1  i  nis- 
.nunts  Current  and  InteiePt  Accounts  ;  Bulls  and  Beat  -  i  i,;  i  ,  ii- 
imrt  StiJuldlps;  Short  and  Long  Sales;  Future  and  Opti..ti  ,{<.<■  ^  .  i,.  -in  nl 
Kagles,  To  Fin.  To  Unload;  Entriesof  OKI  Aoti.iinl^  t^  N-  \'  \->  .iir.t-  ,n.i  m,  r- 
versn;  Administrators'  Accounts,  eto..  etc. 

The  Similarity  and  Dissimilarity  of  Partnership  and  Corporations; 

1'ointt.of  Inforniatiun  Regarding  Corporatium-  in  Hitfct. m  s!  u.-  Hmw  i..  lij-pr.-t- 
of  Surplus  or  Re.serve  Fund;  Ho.v  to  Treat  ProHr  :ind  1.'."  "li<ii  ir  ^lH..^~  ,,  [.,,->, 
in  Corporation  Rooks;  Dividends  Declared  on  Conini..ii  :.iil  ri.hii..l  ^t.rk, 
Bonds  Issued  and  Sold  at  Par.  Premium  and  Discount,  Inllitin-  •"■  1 '.  |m  .  .  i  aintr 
the  Value  of  Propertv  Before  Delaring  Dividends;  Born.w  mir  M>.ij.  \  t..    I',i\  Imv- 
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SPECIMbNS  OP  UPWARDS  OF  8.000  TESTIMONIALS  OF  SOULE'S  WORKS. 

accountant' 
t'HlTE,  out    your   valuable  works 

Librarian.  Springfield.  Mass 


towe'-s  above  them  all  as  the  mountain  towers  a  bovt 
■alleys."  C.  O.  BARNESS. 

Book-keeper,  Seattle.  Wash 
t  is  an  impoi-tant  acquisition  to  all  classes  of  businesi 
and  accountants  as  a  work  of  reference  and  ai 
ALBERT  BALDWIN 
Pres.  New  Orleans  National  Bank.  New  Orleans 


th- 


■■I  own  some  of  Soule's  works  on  Ac- 
counting and  regaid  them  as  the  best  that 
have  ever  been  published  on  the  subjects 
with  which  they  are  concerned." 

WM.  HINDLEY. 
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DUCiELSY 

and  Auditors.  Houston,  Texas. 

V  edition  of  your  New   Science 

Please  find  check  enclosed  for 

J.  V.  RIDUEWAY. 

f  Accounts.  Chicago,  111. 


I   ha 

i  Higher  and  Joint  Stock  Account  ing  s 

M.  L. 

Book-keeper  Lane  Mfpr.  Co  .  Moi 
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Spcticcriait  Ulritina. 

Tts      Evolution,      Characteristics      and 
eiaims. 

rf;ad   before    the   national   penman- 
ship   TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATION, 
SAINT  LOUIS,  MO.,  DEC.  31,  1901, 
BY  ROBERT  C.  SPENCER. 

Observation  and  experience  in  Europe 
and  America  show  that  where  freedom  and 
rapidity  of  movement  are  employed  in  writ- 
ing script  forms  wliich  are  best  adapted  to 
speed,  there  is  a  tendency  to  slant.  It  is 
claimed  for  Spencerian  Writing  that  it 
recognizes  and  provides  for  these  require- 
ments and  tendencies  more  perfectly  than 
any  other. 

Standard  slant  Spencerian  at  an  angle  of 
fifty-two  degrees  elevation  from  the  hori- 
zontal corresponds  to  the  average  slant  of 
writing  in  Europe  and  America.  All  things 
considered,  it  is  claimed  for  this  slant  that 
it  combines  more  advantages  than  writing 
in  any  other  position  on  the  line  and  has 
fewer  disadvantages. 

It  is  also  claimed  that  Spencerian  can  be 
written  at  other  angles,  including  vertical 
and  backhand,  more  satisfactorily  than 
any  other  style.  Its  semi-angular  character 
admits  of  variations,  modifications  and 
adaptations,  retaining  legibility  ,imiformity, 
ease  and  rapidity  of  execution,  and  grace, 
giving  scope  and  expression  to  individual 
characteristics. 

Vertical  and  backhand  Spencerian  are 
variations  in  position  on  the  line  from 
standard  slant  writing  produced  by  merely 
changing  the  position  of  the  body  or  the 
hand  and  pen. 

It  is  claimed  tor  Spencerian  that  it  accords 
liberty  of  choice  as  to  forms,  combination, 
spacing,  height,  position  on  the  line  and 
otherwise,  necessary  to  individual  require- 
ments, temperaments  and  tendencies,  ac- 
commodating itself  to  varying  conditions 
and  needs. 

The  originator  and  author  of  Spencerian 
treated  shade  as  an  optional  and  artistic 
feature  to  be  used  or  omitted  according  to 
taste  or  convenience.  In  this  feature  Spen- 
cerian differs  radically  from  styles  that  pre- 
ceded it.  In  the  coarse  round  and  copy- 
hand  styles  all  down  strokes  were  shaded 
by  pressure  on  the  pen,  retarding  move- 
ment, wasting  nerve  force  and  causing 
fatigue. 

Unshaded  Spencerian  writing  composed 
of  flowing,  graceful  lines,  is  generally  pre- 
ferred, and  is  easily  acquired  and  e.xecuted. 

The  tasteful  distribution  of  shade  in  ac- 
cordance with  Spencerian  ideas  gives  life 
and  expression  which  unshaded  writing 
lacks.  Without  the  contrast  of  lights  and 
shades  in  their  proper  relatif)ns,  objects 
and  imagers-  are  mf)re  or  less  lifeless  or  im- 
perceptible. This  law  of  nature  holds  gen- 
erally in  art  of  which  writing  is  a  branch 
susceptilile  of  being  refined  and  elevated  to 
a  degree  that  gives  pleasure  to  cultivated 
taste  entitled  to  consideration  in  dealing 
with  the  Iieautiful  as  a  factor  in  education. 

It  is  claimed  for  Spencerian  capital  letters 
that  they  embody  and  give  expressiOTi  to 
concepts  that  challenge  admiration  for 
utility,  variety  and  beauty.  The  author  of 
Spencerian  was  of  a  poetic  and  artistic 
temperament  and  mold,  in  sympathy  with 
nature  and  susceptible  to  her  impressions 
and  inspirations  which  found  e.xpression  in 
Spencerian  writing  through  the  graceful 
movements  of  his  master  hand  and  pen. 
The  ovals  and  undulating  lines  of  his  style 
were  the  products  of  his  mind  and  heart 
inspired    by  objects  of  beauty  about   liim. 


The  oval  or  ellipse  so  prominent  in  Spen- 
cerian capitals  is  a  favorite  form  in  nature, 
\'tsible  in  tlie  shapely  human  head  and 
face,  and  in  the  orbit  of  the  earth  in  its 
movements  around  the  sun.  It  furnishes 
pleasing  variety  and  refinement  of  curve 
adapted  to  art.  Hence  its  fascinations  ob- 
servable in  the  pleasure  with  which  chil- 
dren and  young  people  practice  its  forms 
and  combinations  as  exercises  with  the 
pen,  in  gaining  muscular  control,  and  in 
training  the  eye,  the  hand,  and  the  mind. 
The  author  of  the  Semi-Angular  System 
of  Commercial,  Epistolary  and  Record  W^rit- 
ing  speaks  of  his  design  as  follows: 

"  Our  design  has  been  to  present  to  the  Public  a 

System 
Plain  to  the  eye  and  gracefully  combined, 
To  train  the  muscle  and  inform  the  mind. 
To  light  the  school   boy's  bead,   to  guide  his 

hand. 
And  teach  him  what  to  practice  when  a  man; 
To  give  to  female  taste  the  symmetry  it  loves. 
Bud,  leaf  and  flower,  for  letter  her  chaste  mind 

approves. 
No  Eolden  boon  this  humble  author  claims. 
Utility  to  embryo  mind  his  aim." 

Tlie  claims  of  .Spencerian  Writing  are 
made  clearer  and  stronger  by  comparison 
witli  the  slow  clumsy  foreign  innovation  of 
vertical  writing  and  its  American  imita- 
tions and  modifications.  The  popular  mind 
and  heart  of  America  seem  to  adhere  loyal- 
ly to  Spencerian  Writing.  The  business 
community  which  was  largely  ignored  in 
the  attempt  to  change  and  pervert  the 
hand  writing  of  the  American  people  is  re- 
volting against  the  ill  conceived  and  un- 
fortunate movement  detrimental  both  to 
tlie  prospects  of  the  youth  who  are  ambi- 
tious to  enter  commercial  life,  and  to  the 
commercial  world  requiring  rapid  business 
writing. 

Spencerian  writing  is  the  soul  of  the  busi- 
ness colleges  and  commercial  schools  of 
America  to  which  they  are  greatly  indebted 
for  their  popularity  and  success. 

The  originator  and  author  of  Spencerian 
writing  was  from  their  inception  the  ardent 
friend  and  promotor  of  business  schools 
and  education  in  which  he  and  his  pupils 
and  disciples  were  actively  engaged  as 
founders,  proprietors  and  teachers.  No  one 
was  more  keenly  alive  than  he  to  the  value 
of  liusiness  education,  and  none  took 
greater  pride  in  the  success  and  achieve- 
ment of  the  thousands  going  out  into  the 
business  world,  carrying  with  them  Spen- 
cerian Writing  as  a  passport  to  business 
life. 

The  loyalty  of  business  colleges  and  busi- 
ness educators  to  Spencerian  writing  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  continue 
to  make  it  the  basis  of  their  instruction  in 
writing,  freely  adapting  its  modifications 
to  suit  their  tastes  and  inclinations  in 
meeting  tlie  needs  of  business. 

Penmanship  periodicals  find  in  Spen- 
cerian abundant  resources  upon  which  to 
draw  for  copious  and  varied  illustrations, 
and  methods,  and  for  which  they  give 
credit  to  Father  Spencer  as  the  original 
source  and  inspiration. 

His  artistic  fancy  found  eloquent  expres- 
sion regarding  writing  in  many  ways,  deep- 
ly impressing  superior  minds  drawn  to  him 
by  the  charm  and  fascinations  of  his  per- 
sonality, ideals  and  teachings. 

In  his  lecture  on  the  "  Origin  and  Progress 
of  the  Art  of  Writing"  nearly  fifty  years 
ago.  Father  Spencer  said: 

"  The  eye  glances  along  the  well-written 
page  with  astnuch  pleasure  as  it  rests  on  a 
beautiful  grove,  when  nature  and  art  have 


unitedly  tasked  themselves  to  blend  the 
greatest  variety  with  utmost  symtnetry. 
And  as  we  travel  though  the  rich  scenery 
from  whose  depths  breathe  out  the  sympa- 
thy of  soul,  the  spirit  of  inquirj',  and  the 
voice  of  love  and  friendship,  we  spontane- 
ously exclaim: 

"Art,  Commerce  and  fair  Science,  three, 

Are  sisters  linked  in  love : 
They  travel  air  and  earth,  and  sea, 

Protected  from  above. 

"There's  beauty  in  the  art  that  flings 

The  voice  of  friendship  wide  : 

There's  glory  in  the  art  that  wings 

Its  throbbings  o'er  the  tide." 

In  conclusion  permit  nie  to  express  the 
hope  that  I  have  not  too  far  overstepped 
the  bounds  of  modesty  and  propriety  as 
the  oldest  sou  of  its  author  i'n  speaking  of 
Spencerian  writing,  its  evolutions,  charac- 
teristics and  claims,  related  as  they  are  to 
the  history,  growth  and  progress  of  our 
country,  and  to  all  the  great  interests  with 
which  commercial  and  general  education 
are  intimately  related. 

Finest  Supplies  for  Penmen 

AND  ARTISTS 

PENS  AND  HOLDERS 

All  goods  listed  below  go  by  mail  postpaid. 

Zanerlan  Fine  Writer  Pen  — The  best  and 
finest  fine  writing  pen  made — best  for  en- 
jessing,  card  writing  and  all  fine  script 
work.    Gross  $1.00,  J^  Gross  25c..  1  Doz 12c. 

Zanerian  Ideal  Pen  —  One  of  the  best  pens 
made  for  general  penwork— business  or  or- 
namental. One  of  the  best  pens  for  be- 
ginners in  penmanship.  Gross  75c.,  %  Gross 
26c,  1  Doz 10c. 

Zanerian  Business  Pen  —  A  smooth,  durable, 
common  sense  business  pen.  For  unshaded 
business  writing  it  has  never  been  excelled, 
if  equaled.    Gross  76c.,  H  Gross  25c.,  1  Doz..  10c. 

Glllott's  Principality  No.  I  Pen  — A  fine  writ- 
ing pen.  Gross  $1.00,  H  Gross  26c.,  1  Doz 12  c. 

Glllott's  Double  Elastic  E.  F.  No.  604  Pen  — A 
medium  fine  writing  pen.  Gross  76c.,  ^ 
Gross  26c.,  1  Doz 10c. 

Glllott's  Magnum  Quill  E.  F.  No.  601  Pen— A 

business     pen.  Gross  I.OO,  %  Gross  25c.,  1  Doz  ,I2c. 

OlUott's  No.  303  E.  F.  Pen— Used  largely  for 
drawing  purposes.  Gross  $1.00,  %  Gross  25c., 

1  Dot 12c . 

Glllott's  Lithographic  Pen  No.  290— One  of  the 

finest  pointed  drawing  pens  made.  6  pens 
26c.,  3pens —  16c. 

Glllott's  Crow  Quill  Pen  No.  669—  Very  fine 
points.    6  pens  25c,  3  pens 15c. 

Soennecken  Lettering  Pens  —  For  making 
German  Text,  Old  English,  and  all  broad 
pen  letters.  Set  of  12— numbers  1,  1%.  2,  2^, 
3,  334,  *•  ^  ^^'^  ^  single  pointed  and  10,  20 
and  30  double  pointed  -  - 25c. 

Double  Holder  for  Soennecken  Pens  — Holds 

2  pens  at  one  time .   ...  10c. 

Zanerian  Oblique    Penholder  —  Hand-made, 

rosewood,  12  inches  long,  a  beautiful  and 

perfect  holder.    1  holder  50c. 

Fine  Art  Oblique  Holder  — Inlaid  and  fancy, 
band-made,  rosewood,  and  by  fur  the  most 
beautiful  holder  made.    1  holder  sent  in  a 

small  wooden  box $1.00 

Excelsior  Oblique  Holder  — The  best  low  priced 
oblique  holder  made.  Many  hundreds  of  gross 
have  been  sold. 

1  Holder 10c. 

1  Dozen - 60c. 

V  Gross - $1.10 

Vi  Gross 2.1B 

1  Gross 4.26 

Straight  Penholder  —  Cork  tipped  and  best 
for    business    writing,    flourishing,    etc.    1 

holder,  lOc;  6  holders,  40c  ;   12  holders 65c. 

When  you  need  anything  in  our  line  write  us 
for  prices,  as  we  can  furni'»h  almost  anything 
and  save  you  money. 

Cash  must  accompany  all  orders.  Prices  are 
too  low  to  keep  accounts.  Remit  by  money  or- 
der, or  stamps  for  small  amounts. 

Address,  Zaner  &  Bloser,  Columbus,  O. 


Remington 

«.»     Typewriters 


/,  The  most  compact  keyboard* 

2,  The  slightest  key  depression, 

3*  The  lightest  and  most  even 
touch. 

These  are  three  reasons  ivhy  REMINGTONS 
are  preferred  by .  all  operators 


For  Touch  Writing 


WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT,  327  Broadway,  New  York. 


ESTERBROOK'S    STEEL    PENS 

THE   MOST   POPULAR   IN   USE 


EACH  PEK  CflllEFIILlY  {XllinillED  AND  IIBS0LIITEE1  GIHRIIIITEEg. 

Always  Abk  fur  Esicrbrook's  Pens.    All  Slatiuners  Have  Them. 

THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

26  John  Street,  New  York,  ahd  Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


ii|iiiiiiiiHniiiitiiiiiniii<  iiiiiii  Jiiiii  iiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiii' 


W.  L.  THOMAS, 


TRY  MY  WORK  ONCE. 
Memorials  and  resolutions  engrossea 
Diplomas  made  with  the  pen  and  filled.  In- 
vitations neatly  executed.  Cards  one  doz. 
20c,  two  doz.  35c.  Send  I.5c  for  a  specimen 
of  mv  different  styles  of  writing.  Address 
W    L    THOMAS.  Box  512.  Wichita.  Kansas. 
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Our  records  show  that  70  per  cent,  of  the  school  proprietors  who  1 

have  written  us  in  the  past  eighteen  months  are  now  using  = 

GREQO  SHORTHAND.  | 

Some  of  the  others  will  adopt  it  in  January.  H 

There  are  many  reasons  —  sound  business  reasons  —  why  the  H 

Gregg  System  should  be  adopted    by  every  school    proprietor  who  g 

desires  to  increase  the    revenues  of    his    school.     Write  us  and  we  | 

will  tell  you  a  few  of  them.  g 

THE  GREGG    PUBLISHING  CO.,  | 

57  WASHINGTON  ST.,  CHICAGO.  | 

- „ „ -.„„„„ - « .„- M 


THE  HISTORY 


of  the  Sadler-Rowe  Company's 
COMMERCIAL    PUBLICATIONS 


Parallels  the  History  of  Commercial  Education  itself  since  J  895. 


That  was  the  Year  the  First  BUDGET  SYSTEM  was  Written. 

It  was  immediately  followed  by  several  other  systems,  all  patterned  as  nearly  as  possible  after  the  Budget 
System,  but  failing  in  every  essential  feature  that  has  made  the  Budget  System  the  standard  by  which  all 
others  are  measured  and  found  wanting. 

Later,  the  Second  Budget  System.  Commercial  and  Industrial  Bookkeeping 

Was  issued,  and  in  due  time  another  crop  of  imitations  will  follow,  introducing  as  many  as  possible  of  the  new 
practical  features  first  published  and  illustrated  in  the  series  of  sets  that  comprise  the  complete  course  of  that 
system. 

What  Does  This  Mean  to  the  Commercial  Teacher? 

Simply  that  he  can  safely  teach  any  of  the  Sadler-Rowe  books  in  his  school,  knowing  that  he  will  then 
have  the  best  books  on  the  market  for  the  use  of  his  students. 

The  credit  of  decided  and  unquestioned  superiority  attaches  not  only  to  the  bookkeeping  publications  of 
the  Sadler-Rowe  Company,  but  also  to  their  publications  in  Commercial  Law,  Arithmetic,  English  and  Cor- 
respondence, Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Commercial  Geography,  Penmanship  and  Spelling. 


This  Month  the  Attention  of  Commercial  Teachers  is  Called  Especially  to  the  Following: 


Jobbing  and  Commission  Set 
Commercial  and  Industrial  Bookkeeping 


SPECIAL  FEATURES: 

1.  A  business  conducted  by  a  corporation. 

2.  A  jobbing  and  commission  business  com- 
bined. 

3.  Supplementary  exercises  covering  every 
phase  of  opening  and  closing  corporation  books 
and  accounts. 

4.  The  most  practical  system  of  accounting 
for  a  jobbing  and  commission  business  yet  dis- 
covered. 

5.  The  Account  Sales  Register  introduced 
and  illustrated. 

(This  s|)eci;il  liooU  was  first  arranged  by  the 
author  lor  tlie  Pittsburg  Produce  Commission 
Co.  in  1885.  Its  use  has  since  spread  over 
the  entire  country  —  so  much  so  that  it  has 
lately  appeared  in  another  bookkeeping  pub- 
lication.) 
Complete  outfit  will  be  sent   to  teachers  on 

ceipt  of  $1.30,  charges  prepaid. 


Billing's  Synthetic  Shorthand  (Graham-pitmamo 

J.  The  FIRST  book  that  represents  the  alphabet 
in  sections  and  the  vowels  one  at  a  time  in  such  manner 
that  the  dullest  student  cannot  fail  to  grasp  the  subject 
readily. 

2.  The  ONLY  book  in  which  the  omission  of 
vowels  is  systematically  taught,  beginning  early  in  the 
study  with  such  as  do  not  require  vocalization  for  their 
legibility. 

3.  The  ONLY  book  in  which  all  opposite  or  sim- 
ilar principles  are  presented  by  contrast. 

4.  The  ONLY  book  in  which  hooks,  half  lengths, 
etc.,  are  exhibited  by  tables  in  such  manner  that  their 
differences  and  similarities  may  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

5.  The  ONLY  book  in  which  phrasing  is  taught 
systematically,  beginning  with  simpler  forms  and  pro- 
gressing to  the  more  complex. 

6.  The  ONLY  book  presenting  the  subject  of 
shorthand  penmanship. 

7.  The  ONLY  book  containing  a  comprehensive 
list  of  commercial  phrases.  900  are  given  against  90 
in  Graham's  book. 


THIS    ADVERTISEMENT     IS     INTENDED     TO     BRING    US    CORRESPONDENCE 
FULL     INFORMATION    AND    PRICE    LIST    WILL    BE    SENT    UPON     INQUIRY. 


SADLER-ROWE  CO., 


BALTIMORE,   MD. 


.ner  and  ^k loser 


AB^fuiUus,  (Pfi'xc. 
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DACt\  NUMBERS  ARE  ALL  GONE.     SUBSCRIBE  TO-DAY. 


Job  Printing  Postpaid 

Fine  stock  used,  and  all  work  first-cla'ss. 

Envelopes,  No.  G',,    Price  per    100  |0.40 

Bill  Heads,            "        ' .35 

Statements,                   "        "      "  .3o 

Letter  Heads,  ruled,   "         "       "  tiS 

Business  Cards,            "        "       "  .30 

Blank  Cards,  Tinted 

Furnished  in  lo  Different  Tints. 

1,000  by  express 1.25 

500      "  "...  76 

100  assorted  or  solid  color,  by  mail      .22 

Samples  and  Prices  sent  for  stamp. 
A,  Frederick,  fliddJe  Lancaster,Pa. 

T*"  Pratt  Teachers'  As:ency 

70  Filth  Avenue.  New  Yerk 

Recommends  college  and  normal  gradu- 
ates, specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  col- 
leges, schools,  and  families. 


The  Agency  receiv 
mercial  teachers  frc 
schools,  and  bnsines 


s  many  calls  for  com 
n  public  and  private 
I  colleges. 


WM.  O,   PRATT,  Manager 


FINEST  SUPPLIES  S! 

CARDS,    INK.    PAPER.    ETC. 

On  goods  listed  below  we  pay  postage  on  those 
that  go  by  mail  and  purchaser  pays  carriage 
charges  on  those  that  go  by  express  or  freight. 
Of  course  the  cheapest  way  is  to  order  in  fair 
sized  quantities  and  have  them  go  by  freight. 
Blank  Cards— White  bristol  with  finest  sur- 
face for  fine  penmanship. 

100  by  mail  postpaid 28c. 

500  by  express 75c. 

1000  by  express    ___ $1.36 

Black  Cards— Best  made  for  white  ink. 

100  by  mail  postpaid 28c. 

500  by  express 75c. 

1000  by  express ._ $1.35 

White  Cardboard  — Wedding  Bristol  for  fine 
pen  work.    Sheets  are  22  x  28. 

6  sheets  by  express $  .60 

12  sheets  by  express 1  00 

2  sheets  by  mail  postpaid ,.     .50 

White  Cardboard  ~  With  hard  finish,   much 

like  ledger  paper.     Sheets  are  20>2  x  23. 

6  sheets  by  express $  .40 

12  sheets  by  express .70 

3  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid .50 

Black    Cardboard  —  Finest    for    white    ink. 

Sheets  are  2-i  x  28. 
6  sheets  by  express $  .5)i 

12  sheets  by  express 75 

2  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid 50 

Wedding  Paper— Finest  for  penmanship  or 

drawing.    Sheets  are  21  x33. 
6  sheets  by  express S  .50 

13  sheets  by  express     70 

3  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid 60 

Zanerian  India  Ink— A  fine  drawing  ink  and 
best  for  preparing  script  and  drawings  for 
photo  engraving. 

1  bottle  by  mail,  postpaid- ,. .$  .30 

1  dozen  bottles  by  express 2.00 

Arnold's  Japan  Ink — 

Nearly  %  pi"*^  bottle  by  mail,  postpaid. .  -40c. 

1  pint  by  express -..45c. 

1  quart  by  express 75c. 

White  Ink— Very  fine. 

1  bottle  by  mail,  postpaid $  .26 

12  bottles  by  express _    185 

Writing  Paper  —  Finest  12  lb.  paper  made. 
960  sheets  per  ream,  ruling  wide  and  faint. 
I  ream  by  express $2.16 

Writing  Paper  — Same  quality  as  above  men- 
tioned but  10  lb.  per  ream.  1  ream  by  ex- 
press  _ _-_ $1.85 

Practice  Paper  —  Best  for  the   money    to  be 

had.    1  ream  by  express _ -  $1 .40 

Send  stamp  for  samples  of  paper. 
Envelopes— 100  fine  blue  bv  mail,  postpaid      40c. 
100  fine  white           "            ■*         ..  40c. 
1000  either  kind  by  express $1.50 

Address,  Zaner  &  Bloser,  Columbus,  O. 


mamniotti  Spread  Eagle  Design  Including  tne  Deciaraiion  of  independence  ( 3  rt.  x  s  ft.) 

Artistically  engrossed.  One  of  the  finest  pieces  of  Ornamental  Penmanship  cvcciited.  embracing  Of- 
Hunil  Flourishing,  Ornale  Leltering.  Siript,  Pen  Dran-inii.  etc.  If  you  want  the  original  it  will  cost  jlist 
1200,  bttt  a  Bromide  reprodtlction,  12' „  x  16'._,  in.,  showing  in  every  detail  exactly  what  the  work  is, 
can  be  had  for  $  I .  If  you  are  an  adniirer  of  the  art  you  should  see  it.  If  you  wish  to  get  up  artistic 
designs  you  need  it.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  piece  and  will  return  it  in  good  condition,  vour 
$1  will  be  refunded. 

IlVinf  .l/.-l/i.lJiMSZ .<(.!;«.  "■'"'  )."'i:i-.i  .1  t;no<(  lliiiif,  wlicii  lie  ares  it  :  ♦  »  »  ♦  The  iilinln  nf  ;/„„,■  iii,is(<-i-uie<-.-  ■  rilK 

DECLARATION  VI'  IXDEl'EMiESCh:."  i«  toorlU  many  doUam  to  mung  penmen.    Tliere  is  uollitiiu  like  it  lo  he  /.  ,,,  „( 
anil  price,  and  the  student  in  pen  work,  wlio  cannot  profit  by  studying  it,  iiad  batter  quit  penmansliip,    Ttie  round,  and 
..■..-.._., .•-I..-..-  ...■ — , ..■..•„..._.......■. ^ ....t.i     ._    .        -        -it.  The  eagle  at  the  top  is  n 


PATRICK  J.  SWEENEY,  Editor. 


BRIGHT,    CHEERY,    HELPFUL. 


No  Other  Like  It.  Makes  You  Think. 

Has  a  Field  Peculiarly  Its  Own.  Increases  Wage-earning:  Power. 

A  Profitable  Investment.  Splendid  for  Dictation. 

ABSOLUTELY  UNPREJUDICED  AS  TO  SYSTEMS  AND  MACHINES. 


50      CENTS      A      YEAR. 


MANHATTAN   REPORTING   CO., 

1324   Tract    Society  Building,    NEW    YORK. 
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^  PE  N  M AN'ARTI  ST  >d 
BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 
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3mmaturtty  anb  prematurity. 


The  art  of  writing  is  the  most  difficult  art  people  in  general  are  supposed  to  acquire.  It  is  the  smallest  art  and  the 
most  skillful  art.  Its  daintiness  and  its  speed  requirements  make  its  skilifulness  greater  than  anv  other  art  in  common 
usage.  This  is  one  reason  why  there  is  so  much  jioor  writimg  in  the  world.  It  is  also  the  strongest  argument  why  our  long- 
liand  needs  to  be  simplified  as  much  as  possible  so  as  to  make  the  art  easier  for  the  unprofessional  writer.  But  there  will 
always  be  some  poor  penmanship  in  the  world,  because  there  are  some  people  who  are  naturally  careless,  and  others  naturally 
clumsy  or  awkward. 

But  even  though  writing  is  one  of  our  most  difficult  arts,  that  does  not  mean  that  all  cannot  and  should  not  acquire 
it.  Instead,  it  means  that  our  teaching  should  be  of  the  most  sensible,  intellectual,  and  skillful  sort.  To  be  this,  we  must 
know  when  to  teach  writing  so  as  to  produce  the  best  results.  They  say  there  is  a  time  for  everything,  and  a  tin)e  even  to 
pray.      Let  us,  therefore,  find  the  right  time  for  the  teaching  of  writing. 

Being  a  difficult  art  and  dainty,  it  requires  luuscles  of  a  supple  yet  wiry  sort — muscles  not  found  in  normal  childhood 
nor  in  old  age.  The  years  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  are  specially  suited  to  the  acquirement  of  skillful  arts — arts  of  not  a  heavy 
or  straining  nature.  This,  then,  seems  to  be  the  period  nature  intended  for  such  an  art  as  writing.  This  period  corres- 
ponds to  our  grammar  grade  in  the  public  schools.  And  at  no  other  time  in  our  public  school  system  of  instruction  have 
pujiils  so  much  time  for  and  need  of  acquiring  the  art.  Let  us  then  begin  to  centre  our  energies  upon  that  period  and 
teach  writing  strenuously. 

Children  at  the  age  of  si.f  are  too  immature  for  so  difficult  an  art  as  writing.  But  being  required  to  acquire  it  as 
they  now  are  in  most  places,  they  acquire  also  habits  which,  forever  after,  stand  in  the  way  of  correct  learning.  The  two 
most  serious  habits  are  gripping  and  excessive  finger  action,  both  of  which  injure  the  child  and  the  handwriting. 

At  the  age  of  six,  the  fingers  and  their  muscles  and  nerves  are  not  so  fully  developed  as  the  arm  muscles.  (Sni;ill 
muscles  develop  later  in  life  than  the  large  muscles).  The  child  is  therefore  too"  immature  to  acquire  and  use  such  a  small, 
skillful  art.  Instruction  during  this  period  of  immaturity  is  necessarily  premature.  Prematurity  is  always  the  forerunner 
of  early  decay.  Premature  inslruction  and  training,  no  matter  how  efficient,  is,  in  the  long  run,' poor  because  it  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  laws  of  nature. 

Child  labor,  no  matter  how  efficient,  is,  in  the  end,  detrimental  to  the  child  and  to  society.  In  fact,  the  more  pro- 
ficient and  efficient  the  child  in  our  factories,  the  less  efficient  will  that  child  be  later  on.  So  it  is  in  writing.  The  prodigv 
at  six  exhausts  its  vitality  and  enthusiasm,  and  later  on  becoaies  a  notorious  scribbler.  This  is  due  primarily  to  preiuature 
instruction  during  immature  years.  Less  and  larger  writing  in  the  primary  grades,  and  more  efficient  instruction  in  the 
grammar  grades,  are  the  remedies  for  so  much  poor  writing  in  the  world.  These  are  basic  reforms  and  need  to  be  seriously 
considered. 

Reforms  of  today  are  forerunners  of  practice  tomorrow,  if  they  are  true  reforms  and  pushed  to  the  front  by  sincere 
and  enthusiastic  advocates.  Are  you  pushing  anything  to  the  front,  or  are  you  being  pushed'/  As  true  specialists,  you 
need  to  be  the  forerunners  of  progress,  not  the  followers.  If  the  things  of  which  we  have  spoken  are  not  vitally  needful 
reforms,  let  us  know  of  some  that  are  and  we  will  then  help  to  push  the  ii  into  practice.  Until  then  we  shall  i"ntinue  lo 
advocate  simpler  writing,  less  and  large  writing  in  the  iirimary  grades,  and  more  efficient  training  in  the  grammar  grades. 
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FROM  THE  PEN  OK  THAT  MASTER  PKN?IAN,  MR.  J.  A.  WESCO,  PORTLAND.  ORE(;ON.     CUT  I-OANKD  BY  MR.  A.  P.  ARMSTRONG  OK  PORTLAND. 


Wessons 

in  Kapib  business 

IDriting 

195  GRAND  AVENUE, 

number  €iabt 

ROCHE.^TER,  N.  Y. 

Instructions,  Plate  35. 

Nearly  every  one  learning  to  write  has  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  making  the  small  "r"  and  "s."  This  plate  has  been  prepared 
especially  to  give  tlie  student  a  great  amount  of  practice  on  tliese  two  letters.  Study  the  form  of  each  letter  carefuUj'  and  then  arrange 
the  work  just  as  it  is  given.  Try  to  write  straight  when  you  turn  the  paper  lengthwise.  Finish  "  s  "  with  light  dot.  Next  make  the  bor- 
d  er,  using  the  pulling  motion.    Make  lines  compact. 


Instructions,  Plate  36. 

Most  students  are  prone  to  neglect  the  figures.  I'se  a  free  muscular  movement  in  making  these  and  keep  figures  quite  small. 
Connect  both  parts  of  figure  "  ^.  "  Next  tr^■  to  arrange  the  figures  in  columns  for  addition.  The  tendency  is  tr»  make  the  figures  too  large 
and  heavy.  Make  all  lines  light  and  write  at  a  fair  rate  of  speed.  Wherever  you  find  tlie  nervous  lines,  work  them  out  by  increasing  tlie 
tnotion.    The  border  may  be  made  with  a  liglit,  rolling  muscular  movement. 
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Instructions,  Plate  37> 

As  we  near  the  more  difficult  copies,  the  student  is  liable  to  neglect  the  necessary  preliminary  movement  practice.  Always  start  out 
the  lesson  with  a  vigorous  drill  on  large  exercises  and  then  follow  it  up  witli  the  smaller,  toning  down  movements.  Before  beginning  a 
sentence  copy.  It  is  well  first  to  practice  the  capital  letter  or  letters  in  that  copy  separately.  Then  watch  the  movement  and  see  that  it  is 
applied  in  the  small  letters.    Retrace  small  "  t  "  carefully.    Uniform  spacing  will  help  the  general  appearance  of  the  writing. 
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Instructions,  Plate  38. 

Make  all  down  lines  on  same  slant.  Swing  the  haml  with  vigor.  Do  not  hesitate,  but  write  these  copies  with 
The  fingers  may  be  used  a  trifle  in  forming  the  loops,  but  the  hand  and  arm  must  be  driven  along  at  the  same  ti 
pages,  or  even  more,  should  be  filled  with  each  copj'.    Be  careful  and  guide  the  hand  in  an  intelligent  manner. 


confident  i 
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Instructions,  Plate  39* 

Yon  need  not  omit  the  moveiiieut  practice  just  because  they  are  not  given  here.  There  should  be  no  shades  on  these  copies  nor 
heavy  down  lines.  Be  sure  you  make  the  upper  parts  of  "  tu  "  and  "  n  "  and  the  under  part  of  "  u  "  round.  Keep  pushing  the  paper 
upward  as  tlie  writing  progresses  down  the  page,  in  order  that  the  arms  may  be  in  the  same  position  upon  the  desk.  Do  not  becornecare- 
less  about  your  position.  Often  read  the  instructions  in  September  number  regarding  position,  penholding,  etc.,  and  compare  your  posi- 
tion with  that  in  the  illustrations.  Now  compare  your  work  with  the  copy  often  and  get  the  two  close  together  that  an  accurate  compar- 
ison may  be  made.  Look  carefully  f<jr  the  little  faults.  If  you  do  not  see  these  faults  your  progress  will  be  slow.  Keep  the  hand  turned 
well  over  toward  the  left. 


UINCV.   ILL. 


ttlr.  Cebman's  Parting  Ulords 

[The  following  paragraph  was  crowded  out  of  the  March  number.  Mr.  Lehman  intends  favoring  our  readers  with  wt^rk  as  soon 
as  he  finds  time  to  do  so.    The  course  jTist  closed  has  been  very  helpful  and  tif  a  high  grade.— Elutors.J 

In  closing  this  short  course  of  business  writing  of  which  this  is  the  last  lesson,  I  wish  to  say,  that  if  any  one  who  has  been  following 
the  course  carefully  is  in  need  of  special  instructions  or  suggestions  in  w^riting,  I  shall  be  glad  to  make  the  necessary  criticisms  if  you 
will  be  kind  enough  to  send  me  at  least  one  page  of  your  difficult  work  so  that  I  may  give  you  the  corrections  in  a  way  that  will  be  help- 
ful to  you,  and  enclose  10  cents  to  cover  postage,  and  what  time  it  may  require  toflo  justice  to  your  work,  Kindlj'  remember  that  if  there 
is  any  secret  at  all  in  learning  to  write  a  good  hand,  it  is  in  being  industrious  enough  to  produce  good  results.  You  should  take  an  inter- 
est in  whatever  you  undertake  to  do,  if  it  is  worth  doing  at  all,  it  should  be  backed  up  with  the  best  efforts,  and  all  the  energy  you  have. 
When  you  see  a  good  writer  you  naturally  become  interested  in  his  ability,  and  wish  you  could  write  as  well,  but  it  seems  that  few  are 
really  willing  to  devote  the  time  and  energy  necessary  to  become  possessor  of  a  skillful  hand.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary  for 
any  one  to  fail  in  acquiring  a  good  substantial  hand.  PaiUire  in  tnost  cases  is  simply  lack  of  concentration  of  effort.  It  is  not  abundance 
of  knowledge  that  makes  the  true  scholar  or  that  keeps  the  factories  going,  as  much  as  it  is  concentration  of  effort.  It  is  an  indisputable 
fact  that  history  cannot  deny,  that  most  of  our  greatest  men  were  small  men,  but  they  had  the  power  to  concentrate  their  efforts.  At 
the  present  time  it  is  hardly  safe  for  one  to  undertake  to  do  two  or  three  things,  for  it  is  always  necessary  for  one  to  devote  his  entire  time 
to  (me  profession  to  make  a  success  of  it,  H.  B.  LEHMAN. 


Cessons  in 

Business  Pcnmatisbip 

BY  A.  R.  BURNETTE,  BOWLING  GREEN,  KY. 

number  One 

INTRODUCTORY 

Being  called  upon  by  the  editors  of  the 
Penman  artist  and  Business  Educator 
to  conduct  a  series  of  lessons  in  business 
penmanship  through  their  valuable  paper, 
I  will  endeavor  to  give  a  course  of  lessons 
and  instructions  which  I  think  will,  with 
thoughtful  and  energetic  practice,  enable 
the  student,  or  those  following  the  lessons, 
to  improve  in  writing.  We  have  reached  a 
point  in  civilization  where  a  good  rapid 
business  hand  is  in  demand  more  than 
ever  before.  We  hope  all  who  are  anxious 
to  improve  their  penmanship  will  follow 
this  series  of  lessons  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  manner  in  which  you  practice  is  of 
great  iniportance.  A  few  moments  devoted 
to  careful,  thoughtful,  and  accurate  practice 
is  "Worth  more  than  hours,  or  even  days,  of 
careless,  slovenly  practice.  It  is  not  how^ 
much  we  do,  but  how  well  we  do  the  thing 
that  tells  in  the  end.  You  may  stumble  and 
fall  from  time  to  time,  but  if  you  have  the 
pluck  and  "  sticktoiveness"  you  will  climb 
the  rugged  mountain  to  success. 


MATERIAL 

Too  much  care  caunot  be  exercised  in  se- 
curing the  very  best  material  with  which 
to  practice.  I  would  recommend  paper  of 
froni  ten  to  twelve  pounds  weight,  a 
straight  penholder  with  acork  grip.acourse 
pen,  and  a  bottle  of  imperial  black  ink  for 
business  writing. 

POSITION 

Place  yourself  squarely  in  front  of  the 
desk.  Sit  in  an  easy,  erect  position,  and 
gradually  push  the  chair  back  and  bend  for- 
ward from  the  hips.  Do  not  let  the  body 
touch  the  edge  of  the  desk.  This  position 
Is  considered  by  all  who  have  given  the 
matter  careful  thought  and  considera- 
tion to  be  the  most  healthful  one.  The 
feet  should  be  placed  flat  on  the  floor. 
The  hands  should  be  at  about  right  angles 
to  one  another.  The  left  hand  should 
be  used  to  hold  the  paper  in  position,  and 
also  to  assist  in  supporting  the  I>ody. 
Enough  weight  should  be  thrown  upon  the 
left  arm  to  steady  the  body,  that  the  right 
arm  maybe  left  free  for  all  motion.  The  right 
arm  should  rest  upon  the  muscles  just 
Ijelow  the  elbow,  and  held  well  out  from  the 
body.  Take  the  pen  between  the  thumb,  first 
and  second  fingers,  and  hold  it  firmly,  but 
not  grip  it  tightly,  letting  the  holder  cross 
the  fingers  or  hand  wherever  it  seems  most 
convenient.  The  third  and  fourth  fingers 
should  be  well  curved  under  the  hand. 

INSTRUCTIONS,  LESSON  ONE 
If  you  have  read  the  instructions  over 
carefully  you  are  now  ready  to  begin  on  the 
first  lesson,  which  will  consist  only  of  move- 
ment exercises.  Begin  work  on  exercise 
No.  1,  which  is  called  the  straight  line  exer- 
cise. Make  exercise  from  two  to  three 
inches  long  from  right  to  left,  with  a  count 
of  1-2-1-2.  See  that  your  hand  is  gliding 
easily  across  the  page  on  the  last  two  finger 
nails,  keeping  the  exercise  straight  with 
the  blue  lines  on  the  paper,  and  wrist  over 
nearly  flat  with  the  desk.  Fill  in  several 
lines  of  this  exercise. 

We  have  next  the  oblique  exercise  made 
with  the  arm  running  straight  in  and  out 
of  the  sleeve.  Make  from  forty  to  fifty 
downward  strokes  of  the  exercise  before 
lifting  the  pen  from  the  paper,  making  the 
lines  very  close  together  and  working  out 
all  the  white  space.  Work  very  rapidly  on 
this  exercise. 

Exercise  No.  3  and  4  are  the  large  right 
and  left  curved  line  exercises  forming  the 
two  sides  of  the  large  retraced  direct  and 


indirect  ovals.  Practice  the  two  exercises 
until  you  can  make  them  well,  then  con- 
nect the  two  together  forming  the  large  di- 
rect and  indirect  ovals  like  No.  5  and  6,  made 
in  direction  indicated  by  small  arrows.  Fill 
several  pages  of  the  large  ovals,  counting 
ten  for  each  oval. 

Next  comes  the  large  oblong  or  flat  oval 
exercises,  both  direct  and  indirect.  Make 
the  exercises  one  large  space  high  and 
about  one  and  a  half  inches  long.  Use  a 
rolling  motion  of  the  arm  in  making  the 
exercises,  letting  the  arm  rest  on  the  large 
muscle  between  the  elbow  and  wrist. 

Start  exercise  9  or  the  figure  eight  exer- 
cise at  the  right  hand  side  indicated  by 
arrow.  Keep  exercise  in  tlie  space  between 
the  two  blue  lines.  You  may  also  finish  the 
exercise    by  throwing    an  oval   across  the 


center  without  lifting  the  pen  from  the 
paper. 

Begin  exercise  No.  11  and  12  from  the  out- 
side, filling  in  to  the  center,  getting  the 
lines  very  close  together.  Make  exercise 
from  one  to  two  large  spaces  high.  This  is 
a  good  exercise  to  bring  the  movement 
down  from  large  to  small. 

We  have  next  the  large  oval  exercises 
joined  together,  with  the  light  line.  Con- 
nect from  four  to  five  of  the  ovals  together, 
both  direct  and  indirect,  without  lifting  the 
pen  from  the  paper.  Work  very  rapidly  on 
the  exercises,  letting  the  hand  glide  from 
one  oval  to  another  with  ease,  counting 
ten  for  each  oval.  If  j^ou  have  worked  faith- 
fully on  the  exercises  given,  you  should 
have  by  this  time  acquired  a  very  fair 
movement,  and   be   ready  for   lesson  No.  2. 


BV  T.  COURTNEY,  PROVIDENCE,  R.   I. 
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BY   S.   M.   BLUE,  BKOKKN    BOW.  NKBH..  BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 


Mr.  H.  O.  Keesling,-  whose  ad.  appears 
elsewhere  in  this  journal,  recently  favored 
us  with  some  of  his  colored  cards,  wliich  we 
must  say  are  indeed  beautiful.  But  the 
cards  are  made  doubly  handsome  by  some 
beautiful  script  thereon  from  the  point  of 
his  skillful  pen. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Tamblyn.  Kansas  City.  Mo., 
favored  us  with  a  specimen  of  engrossing 
done  with  pen  and  brush  which  we  should 
have  engraved  were  it  not  too  dainty.  Mr. 
Tamblyn  is  a  practical  engrosser,  and  has 
plenty  of  it  to  do. 

Mr.  W.  \V.  Merrlman,  ThomasviUe.  Ga., 
favored  us  with  a  package  of  cards  written 
in  a  variety  of  hands.  Mr.  M.  is  a  skillful 
penman  as  well  as  a  hustling,  up-to-date 
commercial  teacher. 

L.  L.  (latewood .Albuquerque,  New  Mexico, 
favored  us  with  a  certificate  made  for  "The 
Woodmen  of  the  World  and  Women  of 
Woodcraft,"  which  is  done  in  a  very  good 
imitation  of  lithography.  The  same  is 
printed  in  colors,  and  shows  that  Mr.  Gate- 
w^ood  is  losing  nothing  in  skill,  but  instead, 
is  getting  better  and  better,  which  in  his 
case  means  not  a  little. 

F.  V.  Dunn,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  favored  us  with 
a  few  cards  written  in  an  artistic  hand, 
which  are  certainly  above  the  average  re- 
ceived at  this  office.  Thev  are  quite  beau- 
tiful, 

F.  L.  Miller,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  sent  pen 
drawings  of  horses'  heads,  which  indicate 
unusual  talent. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Fowlie,  of  Arlington,  Oregon, 
favored  us  with  some  colored  cards  written 
with  white  ink,  which  are  indeed  quite 
artistic. 


S.  C  Bedinger.  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  inclosed 
some  dashy  ornamental  signatures  that 
show  unusual  ability  in  ornamental  writ- 
ing. Mr.  Bedinger  also  writes  a  first-class 
business  hand,  and  is  evidently  on  the 
highway  to  the  top  in  the  profession. 

Some  splendidly  written  cards  came  from 
H.  A.  Franz,  of  the  Metropolitan  Commer- 
cial College,  Minneapolis.  Minn.  Mr.  Franz 
is  a  master  with  the  pen  as  well  as  a  strong 
commercial  teacher.  He  has  charge  of  the 
commercial  department,  and  now  has  one 
hundred  and  six  students  under  his  in- 
struction. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Valentine,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  sends 
specimens  of  roundhaud  script  and  card 
writing  which  discloses  the  fact  that  he  is 
maintaining  his  expertness  with  the  pen. 

Some  ornamental  signatures  before  us 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Burke.  Dexter.  la., 
indicates  that  he  intends  to  be  a  master 
penman.  The  work  has  a  strong  flavor  of 
Courtney  dasli.  which  is  saying  a  good  deal. 

G.  H.  Krohn,  Humboldt,  la.,  favored  us 
with  some  very  artistic  specimens  of  ornate 
and  roundhatid  penmanship. 

Some  magiiiticently  written  cards  have 
been  received  from  'Mr.  E.  J.  Plantier,  of 
Bath  Business  College,  Bath,  Me.  Mr. 
Plantier  is  pushing  his  work  up  to  the  top 
notch  very  rapidly. 

C.  C.  Phelps,  of  Lone  Oak,  Texas,  fur- 
nished us  with  some  cards  written  in  an 
ornamental  hand. 

John  D.  Hartnett.  Manchester,  N.  H., 
writes  a  wonderfully  copper  plate-like 
hand,  having  follo\ved  closel\"  the  lessons 
by  Mr.  Howe  given  in  this  journal. 

A.  R.  Burnette.  Bowling  Green,  Ky., 
recently  favored  us  with  a  letter,  which  is 
wonderfully  Mills  like  in  character.  Mr. 
Burnette  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  busi- 
ness penmen  in  the  countrj-. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Baker.  Supervisor  of  Pen- 
manship and  Drawing  in  the  Bellows  Falls. 
Vt.,  Public  Schools,  is  doing  very  efificient 
work  in  her  lines,  evidence  of  which  is 
shown  in  Initials  and  Headings  in  the 
School  Keport,  which  were  prepared  by  her 
pupils,  and  photo-engraved.  Miss  Baker  is 
not  only  a  nne  teacher  but  a  fine  ladj'  as 
well,  and  one  of  the  finest  lady  penmen  in 
the  country. 


Support  and  encouraAement 


"Eticlosed  find  subscription  price  of  the 
Penman-Artist  amj  Bisiness  Educa 
TOR.  I  could  not  get  along  without  the 
paper.  I  find  it  very  helpful  in  my  school 
work,  both  in  the  commercial  and  penman- 
ship lines. 

Thanking  you  for  your  efiorts  in  behalf 
of  the  profession,  I  remain,*' 

Yours  trulj', 
G.  H.  LONG?URE 
Hutchinson  Bu«.  College. 

Hutchinson,  Kans. 
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Keep  this  in  mind.  Vertical  penmanship  is  not  unlike  any  other  kind.  It  may  be  written  rapidly  or  slowly,  with  the  arm  move- 
ment, or  with  the  finger  movement,  or  what  is  still  better,  the  combination  of  both.  In  making  "  t"  and  "  d."  pause  at  the  top  before 
descending  with  the  retrace  in  order  to  make  the  retrace  successfully.  These  letters  should  not  be  looped.  The  "  f  should  be  crossed 
with  care.  The  "  d  "  should  be  closed,  or  it  may  resemble  "  cr.  "  The  "  /i  "  and  "  k  "  may  be  looped  if  desired,  but  the  loop  is  unneces- 
sary, as  it  adds  practically  nothing  to  legibility,  and  occupies  more  territory  than  the  angular  top  given  herewith.  The  "  j."  ".v  "  and 
'•  Z,"  should  be  studied  carefully.  Remember  there  should  be  but  .me  angle  in  the  ".r, "  and  that  the  "  g- "  should  be  closed  at  the  top 
the  same  as  "a."  The  "  </  "is  the  same  as  "«  "  with  a  finish  similar  to  the  letter  "  /.  "  The  "  p"  is  not  unlike  an  inverted  "d.  "  Turn 
it  over  and  you  can  see  for  yourself.    The  •  z''  begins  the  same  as  "  u  "  and  is  finished  with  a  short  loop  below  the  line. 

Be  careful  and  keep  the  first  part  of  "  /;  "  and  "A-  "  considerably  higher  than  the  second  part.  See  how  easily  you  can  do  this  work, 
as  well  as  how  well.  Grace  is  not  only  an  element  of  beauty  but  it  is  the  secret  of  ease  in  execution,  and  therefore  may  be  both  a 
practical  and  fine  art|  qjiality.  There  is  no  reason  why  writing  should  not  be  pleasing  to  the  eye  the  same  as  speech  is  pleasing  to 
the  ear.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  also  be  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  is  dress.  Of  course,  the  primary  function  in  writing  is  to  con- 
vey thought,  and  the  primary  function  in  clothing  is  to  keep  us  warm,  but  since  clothing  is  not  only  serviceable,  but  somewhat  orna- 
mental as  well,  so  writing  may.  in  a  secondary  sense,  be  pleasing  to  the  eye  without  being  seriousl3'  impracticable. 
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E.E.GAYLOR.D 


Deverlv,  Mjiis. 
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\I  I       [\1  IFk    I     )K    I  [IF    lil  ^INF>S  EDUCATOR  SHOLI.D  BE  ADDKESSED  TO  THE   EDITOR,  E.    E.  (JAYI.ORD'    BEVERLY,  ?IASS. 


"Teach  >"our  boys  and  fjirls  some  com- 
mon sense,  along  with  the  writing,  the 
figuring  and  so  forth,"  said  a  thoughtful 
businessman  to  a  commercial  teacher.  If 
only  we  could.  *  *  ■■_ 

"Teach  your  students  to  think,"  said 
President  Shoemaker,  at  the  Providence 
meeting  of  the  E.  C.  T.  A.,  last  year;  and 
President  Faunce,  of  Brown  I'lii versity, 
liighly  commended  the  worthy  sentiment. 

Acres  of  Diamonds  lie  at  our  feet,  fellow 
teachers.  As  we  move  among  them  from 
day  to  day,  are  we  doing  anytliing  to  make 
their  potential  beauty  manifest,  or  are  we 
letting  them  go  from  us  as  they  came  to  us, 
merely  diamonds  in  the  rough  ? 

President  Roosevelt  is  the  great  American 
aposile  and  exemplar  of  the  gospel  of  work. 
He  is  the  incarnation  of  the  underlying 
principle  of  American  supremacy ;  he  works 
tor  the  sheer  love  of  accomplishing  things. 
He  thinks  work  great  fun.  Are  you  setting 
such  an  example  for  our  pupils?  Do 
teachers  and  students  alike  exemplify 
daily  this  fundamental  principleof  success, 
the  pure  love  of  work? 

Selfishness  is  a  basic  defect  in  our  char- 
acter. Do  we  so  far  yield  to  selfishness  that 
we  have  no  time  for  the  church  and  the 
Sunday  School?  Xo  money  for  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.?  No  inclination  to  present  to  the 
deserving  poor  in  our  classes  an  occasional 
ticket  to  a  lecture,  a  concert,  or  an  enter- 
tainment? "It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive."  *  *  * 

At  the  Federation  banquet  in  Detroit  the 
President,  in  language  of  exquisite  beauty, 
asked  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  occasion, 
and  expressed  the  gratitude  that  nearly 
everyone  felt  for  the  blessings  of  a  year  of 
prosperity.  It  was  a  happy  thought,  fully 
in  accordance  with  the  sentiment  of  the 
majority  of  the  teachers  present.  We  wish 
that  in  the  business  schools  of  the  land 
there  were  more  frequent  opportunities  for 
devotional  exercises  and  the  preserving 
influence  that  such  exercises  exert  when 
carried  out  in  the  right  spirit. 

"That  is  just  what  you  said,"  stoutly  de- 
clared a  bright  shorthand  student  to  his 
teacher,  who  was  correcting  a  transcript. 
"  Is  it  not  possible  that  you  misunderstood 
me?"  said  the  tactful  teacher.  "  And,  in 
any  event,  do  you  not  think  that  your 
future  employer  would  feel  more  kindly 
toward  you  if  you  should  say  to  him,  under 
similar  circumstances,  "I  fear  I  misunder- 
stood you,"  or  "That  is  the  way  I  under- 
stood it?"  Do  we,  in  the  hurry  and  distrac- 
tion of  a  multitude  of  school  room  duties, 
stop  long  enough  to  give  our  well-meaning 
but  thoughtless  students  some  suggestions 
as  to  the  cultivation  of  a  considerate  form 
of  speech  and  bearing  toward  others? 
Ought  we  not  to  do  so  ? 


Purely  as  a  business  proposition,  five  of 
the  great  railways  of  Michigan  refuse  to 
hire  men  who  are  known  to  drink  intoxi- 
cating liquors.  Many  of  our  large  financial 
and  trading  concerns  require  those  who 
seek  work  with  them  to  sign  papers  declar- 
ing that  they  neither  drink  nor  use  tobacco. 
In  every  position  of  responsibility,  now 
adays,  it  is  common  to  find  men  who  have 
had  to  furnish  a  bond  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  duty.  The  bond  companies 
require  a  minute  statement  regarding  the 
personal  habits  of  applicants,  and  they  not 
infrequently,  as  a  measure  of  precaution, 
employ  private  detectives  to  shadow  their 
doubtful  "  risks"  until  they  can  determine 
whether  it  is  best  to  cancel  their  bond.  Do 
we  ever  bring  these  facts  to  the  attention 
of  our  young  people,  merelj'  as  a  lesson  in 
business?  Ought  we  not,  simply  as  an 
indispensable  part  of  a  business  education, 
—to  say  nothing  of  the  larger  interests  in- 
volved—to  set  before  our  students  the  un- 
mistakable fact  that  to  dissipate  in  any 
form  is  contrary  to  sound  judgment?  Is  it 
really  necessary  to  "preach"  in  order  to  do 
this  essential  thing? 


Crue  Coinmereial  education 

Cbe  Kind  that  mahes  for  manhood  and 
for  money 

W.   N.  FEKRIS,  BIG  RAPIDS,  JIICH. 

A  PAPER  THAT  WAS  TO  HAVE  BEEN  RE.\D 

AT  ST.  LOUIS  BEFORE  THE  NATIONAL 

COMMERCIAL    TEACHERS' 

FEDERATION. 

The  story  of  civilization  i.s  tiie  storv  of 
correlation  and  conservation  of  energy. 
Primitive  man,  in  liis  struggle  for  existence, 
used  his  muscles  much  and  his  brain  little. 
For  ages  he  wandered  through  the  forests 
on  foot  cajituring  game  as  best  lie  could. 
By  and  by  he  appealed  to  his  brain  and 
subjected  the  lower  animals  to  his  service. 
Still  later,  he  appealed  to  his  brain  and 
subjected  steam  to  his  service.  A  little 
later,  and  within  the  recollection  of  some  of 
my  listeners,  he  made  another  appeal,  and 
lightning  became  his  messenger.  Hun- 
dreds or  illustrations  showing  the  evolution 
of  brain  power,  beset  the  twentieth  century 
man.  This  is  distinctively  the  age  of  in- 
vention, or,  in  other  words,  the  age  in 
which  man  thinls.  It  is  no  longer  the  man 
with  a  hoe,  but  the  man  with  a  brain.  Cen- 
turies ago  man  discovered  that  he  could 
change  his  environment,  that  he  conld 
develop  and  train  his  brain.  This  develop- 
ment and  training  he  terms  education.  A 
hundred  years  ago  he  entered  a  school  or 
college  or  university  in  order  that  he  might 
become  a  theologian.  No  effort  was  made 
to  educate  the  com  non  people.  Books  were 
for   priests,   not   for   the   masses.     A  little 


later  the  lawyer  and  physician  asked  for  a 
college.  By  and  by  the  common  man 
knocked  at  the  depositories  of  learning  and 
he  was  admitted. 

THE   I.OVE   OF     MONEY     IS    THE    MOTIVE    OF 
THE    AGE 

A  true  history  of  commerce  is  largely  a 
history  of  man's  social  evolution.  Today, 
man's  achievements  in  trade  and  commerce 
depend  in  no  small  measure  upon  his  ca- 
pacity for  education.  We  call  this  educa- 
tion commercial.  In  a  country  rich  in 
natural  resources  and  with  a  climate  that 
makes  life  a  joy,  men  naturally  seek  lines 
of  human  effMrt  that  favor  the  rapid  aecum- 
ulati"n  of  wealth.  In  his  desperate  effort 
to  accumulate  wealth  he  frequently  forgets 
the  divine  uses  of  wealth.  This  fever  has 
touched  every  form  of  human  effort.  The 
business  school,  in  its  advertising,  is  ever 
|iointing  out  the  road  to  wealth.  It  is  ever 
on  the  alert  to  offer  some  new  illustration 
of  b(pw  a  business  education  will  enable 
even  the  ordinary  man  to  get  rich.  Tnis 
idea  so  dominates  all  fornjs  of  education 
that  today  we  tind  men  in  our  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning  ]iursuing  a  four  years' 
course  of  study  for  no  (jther  reason  than 
that  they  may  g;iiu  a  livelihood  without 
much  work.  Tlity  recognize  the  fact  that 
Kmersun  was  correct  when  he  said  that  the 
key  to  all  ages  is  imbecility.  With  this 
startling  declaration  in  juind  they  endeavor 
to  acquire  that  intellectual  sharpness  where- 
by they  may  go  forth  and  appropriate  the 
earnings  id   the  masses. 

THOt;    SHALT    NOT   STEAL 

In  order  to  illustrate  what  I  mean  by 
ajipropriating  the  earnings  of  the  masses,  I 
give  the  following  illustration  :  In  1895  or 
'9(3,  one  of  my  ncigbliors  received  a  letter 
from  a  sharp,  shrewd,  Port  Huron  lawyer, 
in  which  he  said  that  a  real  estate  dealer  in 
his  city  had  bought  tax  titles  to  four  lots 
on  which  my  neighbor  had  failed  to  pay 
taxes  for  1898.  Subsequent  taxes  had  been 
paid.  My  neighbor  gave  a  manly  e.xplana- 
tion  to  the  Port  Huron  lawyer,  offered  to 
pay  all  expenses  and  asked  to  be  treated 
according  t  ■  the  golden  rule.  The  lawver 
made  a  written  reply,  demanding  a  certain 
amount  of  money  for  the  four  titles.  Inso- 
much as  the  amount  of  tliis  de.uand  was  less 
than  it  would  cost  to  contest  the  case  in  the 
courts  my  neighbor  paid  the  "  blood  " 
money.  Here  were  two  men.  the  tax  title 
shark  and  the  cou-^cieiiceless  lawyer,  taking 
advantage  of  a  clerical  oversight.  The  tax 
had  been  paid  but  no  recei|'t  hnd  been 
issued.  The  city  treasurer  was  dead.  It 
would  re(|uire  an  immense  amount  of  work 
to  fninish  the  necessary  proof.  My  neigh- 
bor was  *'  held  up  "  by  two  men  who  knew 
how  to  use  Michigan  laws  for  the  ]'Ur|'iise 
of   enacting   legalized   theft.     This   is  only 
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<ine  ui  ten  thousand  illustrations  of  the  way 
in  which  men  appropriate  wealth  for  which 
they  give  absolutely  nothing  in  return. 

TIIK   ABUSE   OF    WEALTH 

The  ]]athetio  element  in  this  strnggle  for 
money  and  power  lies  in  tlie  fact  that  the 
masses  commend  and  applaud  these  de- 
spoilers.  In  Michigan,  the  forests  of  pine 
and  hardwood  have,  in  many  instances, 
been  bought  for  a  song.  The  lumber  has 
been  marketed  with  the  result  that  their 
owners  have  realized  uiiHions  of  dollars. 
Ethically  speaking,  this  timber  did  not 
belong  to  any  one  of  these  men  who  had 
the  shrewdness  to  acouuiulate  natural  re- 
sources. In  order  to  appease  the  masses, 
these  money  kings  have  only  to  build  here 
and  there  a  church  ;  liere  and  there  a  col- 
lege or  university  ;  here  and  there  a  (lublic 
library.  I  am  making  no  attack  on  wealth. 
Without  wealth,  life  isn't  worth  living.  I 
am  crying  out  against  its  abuse.  The  real 
enemies  to  wealth  are  those  men  and  those 
corporations  who  believe  that  the  common 
people  are  better  off  without  it.  The  dan- 
gerous anarchist  of  today  is  the  man  who 
says  the  comuion  people  cannot  be  trusted 
to  use  wealth.  He  says,  "  1  am  their  cus- 
todian ;  I  will  invest  their  mooey  in  libraries 
and  send  ten  millions  of  their  money  from 
America  to  help  the  universities  of  Scot- 
land." These  declarations  may  not  be 
politic  but  they  are  shockingly  true.  Al- 
though this  age  abounds  in  books,  periodi- 
cals, teachers,  lectures,  preachers,  and 
statesmen  that  can  tell  men  how  to  get  rich, 
the  approach  of  the  new  democracy  is 
discernible. 

AGENTS  OF  THE  NEW  DEMOCRACY 

What  agency  is  in  the  best  position  for 
hastening  the  realization  of  the  new  democ- 
racy ?  My  answer  would  startle  the  con- 
servative institutions  of  learning.  Many  of 
these  institutions  depend  for  their  existence 
upon  the  abuse  of  the  agencies  I  have 
already  condemned.  The  business  school 
deals  largely  with  men  and  women  who 
possess,  at  the  beginning,  little  wealth,  men 
and  women  who  have  no  other  form  of 
capital  than  brains.  These  men  and  women 
come  largely  from  the  ranks  of  the  great 
army  of  industrial  toilers.  These  are  the 
men  and  women  who  are  the  most  suscep- 
tible to  wholesome  direction.  Fellow  busi- 
ness educators,  what  shall  these  men  and 
women  receive  at  your  hands  ?  What  will 
you  in  your  announcements  and  publications 
promise  them  ?  Dare  you  answer,  ZJoHars 
and  Dollars  only '.'  If  this  is  your  answer, 
close  your  doors  quickly  and  get  out  of  the 
way  of  the  progressive  march  of  humanity. 

If  you  give  your  answer,  dollars,  in  order 
that  the  many  may  have  better  homes, 
better  clothes,  more  leisure,  more  books, 
more  art,  more  music,  then  I  sav  amen  and 
amen  1  If  the  graduates  of  business  schools 
are  going  out  into  the  world  to  teac!i  by 
example  and  word  that  nature  is  boundless 
in  resources,  that  there  is  enough  for  all 
men,  that  success  does  not  mean  monopoly, 
that  success  means  making  the  best  of  one's 
self  without  hindering  any  other  uuin  from 
lioing  the  same  thing,  then  (jod  speed  busi- 
ness education. 

your  success  does  not  reijutre 
another's  jau.ure 

Must  we  accept  the  ])hilosophy  of  the 
pessimist  and  say  that  these  things  must  not 
come  to  |)asa  until  huruan  nature  is  radically 
ch,^nged  ?  Does  David  Harum,  in  the 
horse    trading   act,  represent    a   sufficiently 


high  ideal  for  the  business  student  ?  I  am 
aware  that  business  school  men  sometimes 
erroneously  think  that  the  wholesome  pros- 
perity of  a  competing  business  school  means 
their  own  destruction.  It  is,  therefore, 
inevitable  that  they  teach  their  students  the 
same  error,  that  the  legitimate  success  of 
one  merchant  means  the  failure  of  several 
others.  This  is  the  skepticism  that  kills. 
Hunt,  the  Boston  artist,  was  generous  to  a 
fault.  It  was  a  delight  for  him  to  learn 
that  one  of  his  co-workers  had  paiute<l  a 
beautiful  picture.  It  is  said  that  Hunt 
would  call  upon  him  personally  and  otter 
congratulations.  In  fact,  he  rejoiced  in 
the  success  <if  all  other  artists.  He  never 
assumed  that  this  world  was  made  ex- 
clusively for  himself. 

When  the  business  school  men  cherish  the 
larger  faith  that  the  legitimate  success  of 
one  man  means  the  chance  for  several  other 
noble  men  to  achieve  success,  the  parasitic 
business  school,  the  mongrel  business  school, 
the  will  o'  the  wisp  business  school,  will  be 
swept  off  the  earth.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  this  great  meeting?  It  means  that  we 
are  brothers,  not  enemies  :  it  means  that  the 
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commercial  world  is  a  vineyard,  not  a 
desert :  it  means  that  we  are  husbandmen, 
not  devils. 

a    mercenary     education    not    a    con- 
comitant OF  business   EDUCATION 

The  business  course,  however  broad  and 
extensive,  contains  not  one  element  that 
need  be  turned  to  the  stimulation  of  greed. 
Business  arithmetic  is  neither  moral  nor 
imuioial  ;  it  is  alike  a  tool  for  the  ganjbler 
and  the  missionary.  Penmanship  is  alike 
a  tool  for  the  forger  and  the  poet;  business 
correspondence  is  alike  a  tool  for  the  black- 
mailer and  the  nuirtyr  ;  commercial  law  is 
alike  a  tool  for  the  embezzler  and  the  god- 
dess of  justice.  It  remains  for  business 
educators  to  awaken  their  students  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  right  use  of  these 
agencies.  Their  graduates  are  to  go  out  on 
a  mission  as  divine  as  the  mission  of  the 
saint. 

The  personality  of  the  business  educator 
should  be  of  high  order.  If,  in  his  dealings 
with  his  students,  he  is  grasping  and  merce- 
nary, they  are  going  out  into  the  world  to 
imitate   him.     They   will    do    this   even  if 


they  feel  a  twinge  of  pain  while  they  are 
under  this  man's  tuition.  It  was  the  per- 
sonality of  S.  iS.  Packard  that  made  him 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him  ;  it  was  the 
personality  of  Mark  Hopkins  that  told  on 
•  xartield  :  it  was  the  personality  of  Arnold 
that  made  Rugby  famous.  Today  the  busi- 
ness educator  maintains  for  himself  and  his 
students  just  as  high  an  ideal  of  life  as  does 
the  president  of  a  literary  college. 

THE    JSLESSING   OK    LABOR 

Labor  is  not  a  curse.  No  man  has  any 
moral  or  economic  right,  whatever  his 
position,  to  live  without  labor:  not  even  if 
he  has  accumulated  his  millions.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  joy  can  come 
from  idleness.  All  real  life,  from  the 
amoeba  to  man,  proclaims  the  necessity  for 
labor.  The  problem  of  every  age  is  how  to 
get  joy  out  of  labor.  The  new  education 
makes  a  mistake  when  it  says,  "  Turn  all 
human  effort  into  play."  Better  say  "  Turn 
all  play  into  labor." 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  a  vigor- 
ous effort  has  been  made  to  siwuplify  the 
work  of  the  business  school.  Not  in- 
frequently an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
turn  all  (jf  the  routine,  all  of  the  drudgery 
into  "  make-believe  "  business  practice.  In 
this,  the  business  educator  has  imitated  the 
|uililic  school  man.  It  is  not  quite  fashion- 
able for  students  to  work  nowadays.  After 
all,  if  a  student  is  to  become  a  first-class 
clerk,  bookkee]ier  or  stenographer,  he  must 
engage  in  something  besides  play  ;  he  must 
learn  the  uses  of  downright  drudgery,  the 
uses  of  downright  hard  work.  The  student 
in  the  business  school  who  learns  the  price- 
less worth  of  labor,  the  joy  of  labor,  will 
enter  upon  any  legitimate  business  with 
excellent  prospects  of  success.  In  fact,  it  is 
imperative  that  he  ,learn  the  lesson  that 
legitimate  work  makes  for  manly  power. 

COMMERCIAL    SCHOOLS    SHOULD    STAND    ?-0R 
JUSTICE    AND    EQUITY 

There  is  no  place  in  the  business  course 
for  training  students  to  get  a  corner  on 
wheat,  coal  or  any  other  commodity,  for 
teaching  students  how  to  make  money  in 
their  actual  business  practice  without  ren- 
dering adequate  comjiensation.  The  busi- 
ness school  is  a  social  organism  in  which 
students  are  to  be  men  first,  last,  and  all  the 
time,  and  never  thieves.  In  the  business 
schools,  men  and  women  are  to  receive 
visions  of  noble  ideals.  They  are  to  be 
daily  awakened  and  inspired  by  coming  in 
contact  with  business  philanthropists.  By 
a  philanthropist  I  do  not  mean  a  man  who 
gives  away  wealth  without  receiving  any- 
thing in  return.  If  this  is  ever  called  phi- 
lanthropy, it  is  not  the  kind  that  I  mean. 
A  business  philanthropist  is  one  who  never 
gives  away  a  dollar  without  getting  a  dol- 
lar's worth  in  return.  He  is  a  philanthro- 
]dst  in  the  sense  that  through  his  own  suc- 
cess he  makes  it  possible  for  others  to  earn 
dollars.  Ordinarily,  the  man  who  receives 
a  dollar  without  earning  it  is  injured  one 
dollar's  worth.  Much  of  what  is  called 
philanthropy  inflicts  upon  society  irrepar- 
able harm.  These  students  are  to  leave  the 
business  school  with  a  love  for  the  best  that 
there  is  in  literature.  My  brother  business 
educator,  do  you  say  that  there  is  not  time 
for  all  this?  Then  close  your  school  and 
get  out  of  the  way  of  the  nuirch  of  humanity. 
Take  down  the  picture  of  S.  S.  Packard,  or 
else  turn  his  face  to  the  wall  in  order  that 
your  worship  of  the  golden  calf  uiay  not  be 
thrust  upon  his  vision. 
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"whatsoever    a    man    sqwkth,     that 
shall  he  also  reap  " 

If  I  were  asked  to  change  the  cliaraoter 
of  a  young  person  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  I  should  place  liim  with  the  type  of 
manor  woman  whom  I  wished  him  to  be 
like.  Constant  association  is  a  treii]en<lous 
element  in  encouraging  personal  gri>wth. 
No  man,  no  woman  can  withstand  this  in- 
fluence. It  is,  therefore,  important  that 
splendid  business  men  be  brought  into  the 
business  school  frequently.  These  men  have 
a  message.  Our  young  people  need  this 
message . 

My  brother,  in  order  that  the  regular 
work  of  the  course  may  be  more  ethcient, 
touch  the  springs  of  human  action,  get  at 
the  heart  of  the  student,  recognize  his 
nobility  and  he  will  be  ashamed  to  give  you 
the  padded  proof  sheet,  he  will  be  ashamed 
to  give  you  a  slovenly  Jiage  of  writing,  he 
will  be  ashamed  to  give  you  a  lie  as  an 
e.Kcuse  for  his  absence.  Teach  and  train 
men  and  women  to  acquire  self-respect. 
The  skepticism  of  the  age  lies  in  the  belief 
that  whatever  is  not  found  out  is  right. 
This  is  an  err(jr  that  is  destroying  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands.  Shakespeare  was 
entirely  right  when  he  said, 

"  Tills  above  all :  to  thine  own  self  be  true. 

And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 

If  he  has    no    heart,    he    is    lost   and   your 

training  can   only  add    to    his  ability   to   be 

devilish.     This    specimen  is    indeed    rare. 

'  Oftener  than  otherwise  he  is  the  unfortunate 

product   of   an  environment   that   it    is  the 

function  of  the  business  world  to  destroy. 

EVEN    EXCHANGE   IS   THE    HIGHEST 
PHILANTHROPY 

But  my  fellow  workers  ask,  "Are  these 
business  graduates  going  out  into  the  world 
with  a  training  that  will  enable  them  to 
make  money?"  Yes,  a  thousand  times 
yes.  The  potential  wealth  of  the  world  is 
infinite.  Making  money  does  not  consist 
solely  in  the  re-distribution  of  wealth.  It 
does  not  consist  in  appropriating  the  honest 
earnings  of  a  brother  laborer.  The  legiti- 
mate money  maker  is  a  philanthropist.  He 
is  a  producer,  not  merely  a  mediuui  of  ex- 
change  or  rather  a  receptacle  after  ex- 
changes have  been  made.  The  legitimate 
money  maker  turns  the  tenement  house 
region,  not  into  a  brothel  and  gambling 
hell,  but  into  a  colony  of  cheerful  and  in- 
dustrial homes,  he  converts  refuse  hoofs 
into  glue  :  he  harnesses  mind  to  a  needle 
and  ten  thousand  women  have  sewing 
machines  :  he  says  to  steam  and  electricity, 
"Annihilate  distance,"  and  the  world  is 
one  great  family  ;  he  s-ays  to  electricity, 
"Let  there  be  light,"  and  there  is  light: 
he  says  to  the  desert,  "  Blossom  as  the 
rose,"  and  there  is  a  new  Eden. 

Is  this  a  gospel  for  the  few?  No,  this  is 
a  gospel  for  the  many.  The  accountant 
who  enters  the  great  mercantile  house  de- 
termined to  render  service  is  the  one  man  in 
ten  thousand  who  is  sought  after.  Booker 
T.  Washington,  on  entering  Hampton  In- 
stitute, was  asked  to  render  trial  service  in 
sweeping  a  room.  He  did  it  so  well  that  he 
was  given  a  place  in  that  great  school. 

Only  a  stenographer,  but  a  stenographer 
trained  for  service.  Money  for  such  ser- 
vice? Yes,  money,  more  money,  a  larger 
field  for  rendering  service.  Only  a  clerk, 
a  man,  a  woman,  trained  in  the  business 
school,  teachable,  willing,  polite,  accurate, 
capable.  Money?  Yes,  money.  A  busi- 
ness of  his  own  and  more  money,  money  for 
others,  homes  for  others,  iov  for  others. 


Thus  the  business  school  trains  and  edu- 
cates. Is  this  mission  grand  enough  for 
the  business  school  of  Ainerica?  Shall  we 
go  forth  from  this  convention  inspired  and 
invigorated  ?  The  business  school  grew  out 
of  the  demands  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
At  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  we 
begin  to  see  the  light  in  the  east.  By  the 
aid  of  that  light  we  greet  the  world  with 
the  proclamation  that  we  ofTer  the  kind  of 
commercial  education  that  Makes  for  Man- 
hood and  for  Monev. 


Occidental  vs.  Oriental. 

Geo.    S.   murray.    Director    eommercial 

Department  and  Burser  of  Kobert 

Kolleae,  eonstantinople. 

True  educatioii  is  much  the  same  process 
the  world  over,  and  in  all  tiuies,  but  to  ad- 
just educational  princijiles  to  the  needs  of  a 
particular  locality  issometimesdifticult.  To 
make  this  adjustment  is  especially  difficult 
here,  for  the  Oriental  |)oint  of  view  is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  Occidental.  One 
may  sum  up  the  situation  here  by  saying 
that  what  we  do  in  the  West  we  do  not  do 
in  the  East.  A  man  reidies  to  your  ques- 
tion in  the  negative  by  nodding  his  head,  as 
though  he  were  saying  yes.  You  meet  a 
man  in  the  street  and  he  turns  to  the  left 
instead  of  to  the  right. 

The  old  saying,  '  Time  and  tide  wait  for 
no  man,"  is  not  applicable  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  for  the  Turkish  time  does  icait 
for  a  man.  For  instance,  a  Bosphorus 
steamer  scheduled  to  leave  at  12:20  o'clock 
today  leaves  tomorrow  at  12:21,  the  ne.xtd.ty 
at  12:23  and  so  on,  until  the  end  of  the 
month  when  a  grand  change  is  made,  with 
new  time  tables  written  in  Turkish  and 
French,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  amusing 
note,  "  You  are  advised  to  come  to  the 
wharf  a  few  minutes  early  in  order  to  get 
the  boat."  The  Turkish  day  begins  at  sun- 
set, which  is  always  12  o'clock  their  time, 
so  that  this  hour  varies  with  the  sunset,  and 
time  pieces  must  be  changed  as  often  as 
every  five  days  in  order  to  keep  up  wifh  the 
sun.  The  'Turks  have  a  civil  and  a  relig- 
ious year,  so  that  business  documents  must 
be  made  out  with  regard  to  three  different 
years.  The  year  is  divided  into  12  lunar 
months  of  thirty  and  twenty-nine  days  alter- 
nately, and  a  year  has,  therefore,  354  days. 
The  first  month  of  the  year,  on  account  of 
falling  back  each  year  11  davs,  makes  the 
circuit  of  the  seasons  in  33  years.  We  can 
never  say,  consequently,  that  any 
given  date  in  our  month  is  equiv- 
alent to  a  given  date  in  a  Turkish 
month.  One  can  easily  imagine  what  a 
complicated  affair  the  c:ilendar  is.  On  it 
must  appear  the  two  Mohammedan  years, 
the  Old  Style  and  the  New  Sf\le  years,  and 
the  hours  of  sunset  and  sunrise,  the  latter  in 
order  to  enable  one  to  convert  local  time 
into  European  time.  It  uiust  also  be  writ- 
ten in  at  least  three  languages,  and  fre- 
quently it  is  in  four. 

The"  peo))le  seem  to  move  in  harmony 
with  their  slow  time.  .\  boy  walks  up  the 
College  hill  as  though  he  expected  to  live  a 
thousand  years,  and  workingmeii  barely 
move.  The  climate  being  a  de]u-essant 
accounts  somewhat  for  these  sluggish  move- 
ments. The  mean  temperature  is  about  57° 
F.  Already  we  are  beginning  ti>  feel  less 
keen  and  active  than  we  did  in  New  York. 

The  currency  is  a  mixed-up  affair.  The 
system  is  based  on  a  gold  standard,  the  unit 
being  the  Mra  of  100  gold  piasters,  each 
piaster  bcinj  divided  into  40  pnras.  Gulil 
is  at  a  pre. nip. 11,  varving  in  different  parts 


of  the  country.  Here  it  is  about  8%,  thus 
in  changing  a  Lira  to  silver,  the  money 
changer  keeps  one  half  piaster,  about  two 
cents.  In  all  transactions  of  the  common 
people  silver  is  the  basis  of  calculation.  In 
the  inferior,  the  disparity  between  gold  and 
silver  is  often  30?)^  ;  thus  goods  are  priced 
on  a  basis  of  130  piasters  to  the  Lira.  The 
smallest  coin  is  a  five-para  piece,  worth 
one-half  cent.  The  sizes  of  the  smaller 
coins  are  not  uniform  and  they  are  of  very 
inferior  metal.  There  are  two  kinds  of  ten- 
para  pieces  ;  two  of  one  and  a  quarter  pias- 
ter pieces,  two  of  two  and  one-half,  etc 
Practically  the  only  paper  in  circulation  is 
a  five-Lira  note,  which  is  about  seven  inches 
long  by  four  inches  wide,  and  it  is  coarse 
and  heavy. 

C(dns  are  considerably  tampered  with,  so 
that  one  has  to  be  very  careful  in  receiving 
them.  A  process  of  "sweating"  is  em- 
ployed which  takes  considerable  value  from 
the  coin  without  apparent  change.  We  re- 
ceive no  coins,  that  is,  gold  ones,  without 
carefully  weighing  them.  In  my  office  I 
receive  gold  from  no  less  than  14  different 
countries.  The  most  of  these  are  of  about 
the  value  of  the  French  Napoleon  ;  i.  e.,  88 
piasters,  gold  ;  95,  silver,  or  four  dollars  in 
American  money. 

All  books  are  kept  on  a  gold  basis,  so 
that  foreign  money  has  to  be  reduced  to  the 
Turkish  standard,  which  netessitafes  much 
careful  computing,  and,  even  with  this,  no 
man  can  balance  his  cash  "  to  the  cent  "  as 
in  America  ;  it  is  only  approximately  right 
at  any  time.  The  facility  a  business  man 
must  have  in  reducing  foreign  money  to  the 
Turkish  standard  can  be  better  imagined 
than  explained. 

I  am  sometimes  obliged  to  buy  change, 
which  just  now  is  very  costly.  The  city  is 
full  of  so-called  "  saraffs,"  or  money  chang- 
ers, who  have  an  established,  though  some- 
what varying  rate  of  exchange.  There  is  a 
great  scarcity  of  small  change,  for  just  what 
reason  I  do  not  know,  unless  the  money 
changers  have  a  corner  on  it.  It  is  the  cus- 
toiu  here  to  make  the  creditor  produce  the 
change. 

The  weights  and  lueasures  are  as  varied 
as  the  coins.  In  arithmetics,  Turkey  is 
said  to  have  a  metric  system,  but  such  is  not 
the  case.  A  man  plasters  your  house  and 
charges  you  so  many  piasters  per  "square 
peke,"  and  in  laying  in  your  winter's  sup- 
ply of  wood  you  buy  so  many  "  chekies," 
one  of  which  is  all  a  horse  can  carry  on  his 
back. 

A  student  of  Commerce  must  be  able  to 
convert  his  invoice  from  yards  to  meters  or 
pekes,  and  his  prices  from  pounds,  shillings 
and  pence,  or  francs,  to  liras,  piasters  and 
paras.  The  subject  of  Denominate  Num- 
bers in  Arithmetic,  therefore,  becomes  some- 
what complex.  The  standard  for  articles 
weighed  is  the  "oke"  of  two  and  three- 
fourths  pounds,  which  is  subdivided  into 
drams. 

An  interesting  relic  of  bygone  centuries 
is  the  manner  in  which  ignorant,  petty  mer- 
chants keep  account  of  their  sales.  For 
instance,  when  our  Armenian  milk  man 
brings  us  an  oke  of  milk  he  cuts  a  notch  on  a 
stick,  which  he  gives  to  the  cook.  At  the 
end  of  a  week  or  a  month  when  he  is  paid, 
he  smooths  off  the  notches  and  the  account 
is  balanced. 

The  native  merchants  sell  nothing  at  a 
fis*d  price.  A  would-be  purchaser  asks  the 
price  of  a  rug  and  is  told  it  is  ten  liras, 
whereupon  he  offers  four.  He  bargains  for 
a  time,  the  merchant  gradually  lowering  his 
price  and  the  customer  slightly  advancing 
his.     Thev    finally  comiironiise,  say  at  five 
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liras.  The  buyer  Halters  himself  that  he  has 
liought  his  articles  cheap,  an<i  llie  seller 
that  he  has  made  a  good  sale.  This  seems 
to  be  the  way  the  merchant  arrives  at  the 
value  of  his  goods.  He  has  no  notion  of 
adding  to  his  cost  price  a  certain  percentage 
of  gain,  and  then  selling  at  a  fixed  price. 

A  student  of  commerce  in  this  part  of  the 
world  must  be  a  veritable  linguist. 
Turkish,  Armenian,  Greek  and  French  are 
spoken  one  about  as  much  as  the  other,  and 
a  boy's  early  life  is  largely  consumed  in 
acquiring  languages.  Throughout  a  boy's 
entire  course  of  study  about  one-half  of 
his  time  is  spent  on  languages. 

Indeed  the  number  of  subjects  a  boy  who 
is  going  to  enter  business  must  study  are 
many  and  difficult.  The  conditions  here 
are  such  that  they  require  one  wlio  is  suc- 
cessful in  business  to  have  a  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  shrewdness  and  tact 
hardly  equalled  elsewhere.  And  because 
of  the  diversity  of  the  Occident  and  the 
Orient  there  are  mutual  and  reciprocal  rela- 
tions, the  Occident  supplementing  the  Or- 
ient, and  vice  versa. 

Our  plan  at  the  College  is  not  to  establish 
a  separate  school,  but  to  have  the  coiumer- 
cial  work  run  through  the  entire  collegiate 
course  of  five  years.  There  will  he  two 
courses  in  the  College;  one  leading  to  tlie 
degree  of  A.  B.,  and  another  to  the  degree 
of  B.  S.  The  student  electing  the  commer- 
cial work  will  receive  the  B.  S.  degree. 
Suitable  ottices  for  business  practice  will  be 
instituted  and  an  optional  course  in  short- 
hand and  typewriting  will  be  established. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  use  English,  (4reek 
and  Turkish  typewriters.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty is  to  get  a])projiriate  text-bnoks,  for 
none  are  published  which  are  tlioroughly 
applicable  to  local  conditions.  Penmanshij) 
will  ruu  through  tlie  first  three  years  of  the 
Preparatory  School,  and  I  am  training 
instructors  in  the  subject  so  that  the  boys 
may  be  taught  in  their  vernaculars.  From 
my  lituited  experience  I  am  led  to  believe 
that  the  youths  of  this  part  of  the  world  are 
apt  in  acquiring  shorthand  and  ]>enuianship. 

To  plan  work  of  this  character  is  not  alto- 
gether difficult,  but  its  execution  requires 
an  immense  amount  of  tact  and  dogged  per- 
severence,  for  the  principle  of  action  here 
Is  "  Never  do  today  what  you  can  ]iut  off  till 
tomorrow."  It  is  significant  that  the  first 
word    a   foreigner    acquires   is    yurrin,  to- 


Dr. 


ffcrrick  Replies  to  lllr.  Ulil= 
liams. 


Kditor  uf  Penman-Artist  .\nd  Business 

Educator. 

Dear  ,Sir  :— The  letter  of  Mr.  L.  L.  Wil- 
tiams  in  your  March  number,  is  a  defense 
that  does  not  defend.  Lest  we  be  misled  by 
the  attempt  to  shift  the  ground  of  llie  debate 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  folhiwing 
facts  :  Mr.  Williams'  paper  at  Detroit,  ap- 
pearing first  in  your  magazine  for  Novem- 
ber, and  since  printed  in  the  N.  E.  A.  pro- 
ceedings for  1901,  made  what  seemed  to  be 
an  overt  attack  upon  higher  commercial 
education.  In  his  original  article  Mr.  Wil- 
liams said  that  there  are  three  kinds  of 
schools  needed  :  Common  schools,  high 
schools  and  colleges,  and  professional 
schools  ;  the  education  supjilied  by  the  first 
is  fundamental,  by  the  second  is  disciplin- 
ary, and  by  the  third  is  technical.  Though 
he  introduces  a  modification  that  there  is 
disciplinary  value  in  all  education,  Mr. 
Williams  leaves  himself  open,1joth  by  <lirect 
statement    and    inference,    to     the  "cliarge 


luade,  vi'z.  :  that  he  would  have  education 
for  business  men  cut  up  into  the  old-time 
common  school,  the  traditional  high  school 
and  college  and  the  professional  school  (in 
this  case  the  business  college).  Let  me 
<luote,  "  Business  education  is,  therefore, 
elementary  and  disciplinary,  education  plus 
the  technical  knowledge  necessary  to  adapt 
this  knowledge  to  business  purposes."  If 
there  were  any  dcmbt  about  this  it  is  only 
necessary  to  quote  from  Mr.  Williams's  con- 
clusions of  the  whole  matter:  "The  ideal 
thing,  in  any  judgiuent,  for  every  young 
man  who  conteaj|ilates  a  business  career,  is 
to  supplement  a  thorough  rudimentary  edu- 
cation with  a  good  high  school  course,  and 
if  possible  a  college  course,  and  after  that 
secure  such  knowledge  of  business  customs 
and  office  routine  as  is  provided  by  the  lead- 
ing business  colleges  of  the  period."  (N. 
E.  A.  Proceeding,  p.  731,  also  Business 
Educator  for  November).  More  than  this, 
Mr.  Williams  arrainged  higher  commercial 
education  on  grounds  of  students  being  re- 
quired to  study  six  modern  languages  and  a 
vast  array  of  other  subjects  termeil,  "  schol- 
astic melange."  Mr.  Williams  further 
avers  that  it  is  undesirable  to  have  four 
years  of  special  preparation  for  business  ; 
and,  in  brief,  the  logical  and  inevitable con- 
clusi(m  from  his  original  article  as  fairly  set 
forth  above  is,  it  would  be  better  to  have 
four  years  of  disciplinary  training  in  the 
traditional  college  and  then  (jne  year  of 
special  or  professional  training  in  the  tradi- 
tional business  college.  This,  Mr.  Editor, 
is  the  most  pernicious  heresy  to  which  we 
have  been  treated,  and  I  felt,  and  still  feel, 
that  commercial  education  was  attacked  in 
the  home  of  its  friends. 

I  challenged  Mr.  Williams' stalement  that 
any  school  of  commerce  in  this  country  re- 
(juired  any  student  or  group  of  students  to 
study  six  modern  languages  and  the  other 
subjects  specified  :  to  this  challenge  he  made 
no  auswer. 

I  I'alled  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  liad  an  unprofitable  trade  balance  with 
Soulli  America,  and  were  losing  sales  for 
our  manufactured  products  because  we  had 
not  men  to  open  u])  theliehl.  On  this  point 
Mr.  Williams  advises  a  wailing  ]iolicy,  sug- 
gesting a  "  little  ]iaiience."  I  wish  to  re- 
mind hiiu  of  the  modern  and  more  apt  ren- 
dering of  an  old  apliorism,  "  all  things  come 
too  late  to  those  who  wait."  I  for  one  do 
not  subscribe  to  the  waiting  game,  not  at 
least  when  I  know  that  my  competition  is 
"  hustling." 

Mr.  Williams  has  not  met  the  issue  which 
he  raised  in  his  original  attack.  He  ex- 
presses some  personal  opinions  on  matters 
giving  ample  rooui  for  0|i|iosile  opinions  ;  for 
example,  he  says  he  does  not  see  how  1  canex- 
[lect  a  graduate  of  a  university  school  of  com- 
merce to  secure  ]>romotion  faster  than  }ii;o- 
iiKpfion  is  secured  from  the  graduate  of  a 
high  school  who  has  taken  a  year  in  a  busi- 
ness college.  1  expect  Ihe  man  trained  in 
higher  coiiHuercial  educalinn  to  make  more 
rapiil  promoliim  because  he  hasdoneso,  and 
I'an  do  so.  I  am  quite  ready  to  accept  the 
opinions  of  employers  on  this  point,  and  cite 
re|iealed  expressions  from  such  men  as 
.J(din  H.  Converse  and  Theodore  C.  Search. 
If  there  remains  any  doubt  in  Mr.  Wil- 
liams's mind  thpt  present  training  is  inade- 
quate and  unsatisfactory,  let  him  read  the 
|iroceeilings  of  the  .\merican  Bankers'  As- 
sociation for  their  last  two  annual  meetings. 
The  following  is  sound  philosophy  from  a 
practical  man  :  "Send  us  young  men  and 
women  of  cajiacity  rather  than  those  with 
mushroom  abilitv.  Yes,  the  four  years 
course  of  study   will  develop  capacity  and 


ability  to  do,  and  to  initiate, — if  it  requires 
doing  and  initiative  throughout  the  course, 
otherwise  it  will  be  as  bad  as  the  six  months' 
mushroom  course  which  ccitainly  fits  stu- 
dents to  do  something,  but  does  not  as  a  rule 
give  them  persevering  ambition  to  grow. 
The  business  world  is  burdened  with  ajipli- 
cations  for  positions  from  two  classes — those 
who  have  a  smattering  of  practical  knowl- 
edge with  little  cajiacity  for  growth,  and 
those  without  a  smattering  of  praclical 
knowledge  yet  having  great  capacity  and 
superior  training  for  teaching  literature  and 
the  bookish  professions  generally.  Send  us 
the  young  men  and  young  women  with  abil- 
ity and  capacity,  and  we  can  advance  them 
rapidly."  I  commend  this  demand,  and 
the  higher  commercial  school  as  a  means  of 
satisfying  it  as  an  antidote  to  the  delusive 
doctrine  which  Mr.  Williams  prescribes. 

M-r.  Williams  has  devoted  most  of  his  last 
letter  to  attacks  upon  Windmills.  I  must 
remind  him  that  my  defense  was  not  of  Dr. 
Scott  or  his  sch(iol, —  I'll  trust  the  Wiscon- 
sin director  to  take  care  of  himself.  I  did 
defend  higher  commercial  education  which 
Mr.  Williams  arrainged,  and  let  us  sii<'k  to 
the  subject.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  recent 
contributicm  the  discussion  is  on  the  viilue 
of  college  education  in  general  Mr.  Wil- 
liams acknowledged  its  value  in  his  |>rcced- 
ing  article,  and  he  cannot  draw  me  oil  to 
that  discussion.  Indeed,  higher  education 
needs  no  defense  from  me. 

Mr.  Williams  rides  full  tilt  at  ain.tlicr 
windmill  when  he  says,  "  I  still  insist  that 
it  is  absurd  to  blindly  imitate  the  business 
methods  of  Germany  or  France."  I  am  in 
the  heartiest  accord  with  this  statement, — 
so  are  others  who  are  pleading  for  higher 
commercial  education  in  the  United  Stales. 
I  have  repeatedly  said,  and  said  in  Mr.  Wil- 
liams' )iresence,  a  thing  more  far-reailiing 
than  this,  we  ought  not  to  "blindly  iuiitate" 
French  and  German  methods  of  prejiaiing 
our  business  men.  (Press  notices  of  niy  ad 
dress  at  the  Detroit  Federaticm,  I'JOOi  I 
wish  to  cite  from  a  recent  book  an  opinion 
which  is,  I  believe,  current  among  men  who 
have  stood  for  and  are  standing  f<.r  liif,dier 
commercial  education.  "  Imitation  of  for- 
eign countries  will  never  help  us.  The  first 
thing  we  learn  from  a  careful  comparative  ■ 
study  of  foreign  schools  is  that  each  nation 
must  build  up  the  educational  system  beat  ' 
suited  to  its  own  requirements  and  best 
adapted  t<i  the  natural  genius  of  its  peoide." 
(Ware,  Educational  Foundations  of  'Trade  i 
and  Industry).  If  Mr.  Williams  has  any  , 
basis  of  fact  for  this  charge  of  "  blind  fol- 
lowing "  of  France  and  Germany,  let's  have 
it  ;  for  myself  I  plead  "  not  guilty  "  on  the 
indictment. 

I  have  the  highest  personal  regard  fd 
Mr.  Williams  and  his  motives.  I  have  trie 
to  put  myself  in  his  place  to  see  this  quel 
tion  from  his  point  of  view,  but  withal, J 
think  his  original  article  was  ill-tiuied  anS 
did  not  express  exactly  what  he  wishe{ 
to  say  I  have  felt  therefore  that  I  oug 
to  enter  a  demur  to  his  so-called  defense. 

CHEESMAN    A.    HERRICIi. 
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OLU  K.\SHIOXEI)  HONESTY 

AVIiat  tlie  world  wants  today  is  youiiK 
people  who  will  not  offer"  Bnglish  woolens  " 
m.inufactiired  in  .American  mills;  who  will 
not  sell  "  Irish  linen"  made  in  New  York. 
The  world  wants  physicians  who  will  not 
pretend  to  know  the  nature  of  disease  when 
they  do  n()t,  or  experiment  upon  patients 
with  questionable  doses  of  drugs;  states- 
men wlio  will  not  pack  caucuses  or  pull 
wires:  lawyers  who  will  not  urge  their 
clients  to  press  their  suits  into  court  to  get 
their  fees,  when  thej'  know  there  is  no 
chance  of  winning;  clergymen  who  can 
hear  a  larger  call  than  that  of  a  large  salary 
or  popular  applause.  It  want.s  business  men 
who  win  .tjive  thirty-six  inches  forayard, 
and  thirty-two  quarts  for  a  bushel.  It  wants 
journalists  who  will  not  write  scurrilous, 
scandalous  articles,  merely  because  the 
chief  editor  wants  them.  It  wants  men 
who  will  not  say  they  do  it  "  because  e^'ery- 
body  does,"  young  men  who  will  not  think 
anything  profitable  that  is  dishonest. 

There  is  a  deal  of  going  across-lots  in  the 
hope  of  making  a  short  cut  to  the  high 
road  of  fortune  ;  but  most  men  make  poor 
business  of  these  attempts  to  save  time, 
often  becoming  beggars  or  criminals,  when 
they  might  have  made  sure  although  slow 
progress  had  they  kept  to  the  narrow  path. 
Permanent  success  cannot  be  won  in  any 
such  way.  Generally,  the  business  history 
of  the  short-cut  people  reads  something 
like  this  : 

"Monday,  I  dabbled  in  stock  operations  ; 

Tuesday,  owned  millions,  by  all  calcula- 
tions ; 

Wednesday,  my  Fifth  Avenue  palace 
began  ; 

Thursday,  I  drove  out  with  a  spanking 
bay  span  ; 


Friday,  I  gave  a  magnificent  ball; 

-And  Saturday,  'smashed,'  with  nothing 
at  all." 

The  straightest,  surest  patli  to  respect 
and  confidence  and  success  is  through 
truth  ;  and  the  straightest,  shortest  path  to 
failure  is  through  falsehood. 

CHARACTER  IS  .\  B.\NK.\BLE  ASSET. 

How  were  a  multitude  of  business  men 
who  lost  every  dollar  they  had  in  the  Chi- 
cago fire  enabled  to  resume  business  at 
once,  some  in  a  wholesale  business  without 
money?  Their  record  was  their  bank  ac- 
count. The  commercial  agencies  said  they 
were  square  men  :  that  they  always  paid 
one  hundred  cents  on  a  dollar  ;  that  they 
had  paid  promptly,  and  that  they  were  in- 
dustrious, and  dealt  honorably  with  all 
men.  This  record  was  as  good  as  a  bank 
account.  Tliej'  draw  on  tlieir  character. 
Character  was  the  coin  which  enabled  pen- 
niless men  to  buy  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  goods.  Their  integrity  did  not 
burn  up  with  their  stores.  The  best  part  of 
them  was  beyond  reach  of  firjs,  and  could 
not  be  burned. 

The  reputation  of  a  borrower  for  integrity 
and  reliability  has  more  to  do  with  giving 
credit  than  his  mere  ability  to  pay.  It  is 
interesting  and  instructive  to  notice  the 
difference  in  the  way  young  men  starting 
out  in  their  careers  gain  confidence.  Of  two 
young  men  who  have  equal  advantages  of 
opportunity  and  education  ;  who,  apparent- 
ly possess  equal  business  ability  ;  and  who 
start  out  in  the  same  city  under  practically 
like  conditions,  one  will  rapidly  gain  credit 
at  the  banks  and  jobbing  houses,  while  the 
other  cannot  get  any  foothold  whatever. 
People  seem  to  be  afraid  to  trust  him,  not 
because  he  is  vicious  or  dissipated,  but  be- 
cause they  are  not  certain  <if  his  integrity. 
They  do  not  feel  that  he  can  be  depended 
on  under  all  circumstances.  Unlike  the 
other  young  man,  he  has  not  cultivated  the 
one  thing  upon  which  all  credit  is  l)ased,— 
a  character  above  suspicion,  a  reputation 
without  reproach. 

In  the  great  monetary  panic  of  1857,  a 
nieeting  was  called  of  the  various  bank 
presidents  of  New  A'ork  City.  When  asked 
what  percentage  of  specie  had  been  drawn 
during  the  day,  some  replied  fifty  per  cent, 
some  even  as  high  as  seventy-flve  per  cent, 
but  Moses  Taylor  of  the  City  Bank  said, 
"  We  had  in  bank  this  morning,  $4IJO,0(X) ;  this 
evening,  $170,000."  While  other  banks  were 
badly  "run",  the  confidence  in  the  City 
Bank  under  Mr.  Taylor's  management  was 
such  that  people  had  deposited  in  that  in- 
stitution w  hat  thev  had  drawn  from  other 
banks.    Character  gives  confidence. 

"  HO.NESTV  IS  THE  BEST  POLICY." 

Honest  money-making  is  a  timely  topic 
in  our  modern  world.  The  principal  of  all 
right  exchanges  is  equivalent,  the  quid 
pro  quo.  as  the  common  phrase  is.  In  all 
honest  trade,  for  every  good  received,  an 
equivalent  good  is  rendered.  In  every 
legitimate  bargain,  both  the  persons  inter- 
ested are  satisfied,  and  permanently  satis- 
fied ;  each  gets  what  he  wants.  Nathan 
Straus,  the  Brooklyn  department-store 
man,  gave  as  one  of  the  elements  of  his  suc- 
cess that  he  always  considered  the  man  at 
the  other  end  of  the  bargain.  A  pleased 
customer  is  a  good  advertisement  and  a 
friend  who  will  send  more  trade.  A  person 
who  feels  he  has  been  cheated  may  cut  off 
a  hundred  times  as  much  profit  as  came 
from  the  dishonest  bargain.  Thisis  not  the 
highest  ground  on  which  to  urge  honest 
dealing,  but  it  is  a  practical,  everyday  rea- 
son, and  does  not  at  all  vitiate  the  highre 
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and  better  ones.  Of  course,  if  every  one 
tempted  to  use  unfair  means,  or  to  do  a  dis- 
honest deed,  "  should  put  himself  in  the 
place  "  of  the  other  man,  "  love  him  as  him- 
self," he  would  not  do  it.  That  is  a  devel- 
opment of  Christianity-  yet  to  come. 

The  danger  that  lies  in  the  slightest  devi- 
ation from  the  line  of  perfect  integrity, can- 
not be  too  constantly  kept  before  young 
people  about  to  enter  iuto  business  life. 
Dishonesty  cannot  be  practiced  without  be- 
coming known,  sometimes  in  the  most 
unlooked-for  way.  An  incident  described 
sometime  ago  b>"  the  Detroit  "  Free  Press," 
shows  how  one  dishonest  man  was  caught  : 

"  A  clergyman  who  had  officiated  at  a 
fashionable  wedding  was  astonished  to 
receive  at  the  hands  of  the  best  man  an 
envelope  containing  a  very  meagre  fee. 
AVorse  than  that,  it  appeared  that  the  sex- 
ton and  the  organist,  who  had  been  put  to 
the  trouble  of  several  rehearsals,  had  also 
been  treated  shabbily. 

Sometime  afterward  the  sexton,  while 
giving  the  church  a  cleaning,  found  behind 
.  a  new  cushion  some  fragments  of  paper. 
Some  one  had  torn  up  a  note.  He  passed 
the  pieces  to  the  rector  who  happened  to  be 
present,  and  he.  putting  tliem  together,  dis- 
covered that  the  note  had  been  from  the 
bridegroom  to  the  best  man,  instructing 
him  to  pay  such  and  such  amohnts  to  the 
clergyman,  organist  and  sexton.  These 
amounts  were  really  liberal. 

Now,  then,  the  mystery  was  explainetl  : 
and  the  minister,  righteously  indignant, 
wrote  to  the  best  man.  who  was  cashier  of  a 
bank,  calling  upon  him  to  set  matters 
straight.  The  cashier  replied  promptly, 
enclosing  the  sums  which  he  had  kept 
back,  and  begging  that  nothing  more 
should  be  said  abimt  the  transaction.  At 
first  the  clergyman  was  inclined  to  let  the 
matter  rest  ;  but  he  thought  to  himself  that 
a  thief  is  a  thief,  and  has  no  business  to  be 
handling  other  people's  money;  and  so 
thinking,  he  felt  bound  to  inform  the  bank 
officials  of  his  discovery.  Thej*  were  sur- 
prised, but  began  at  once  an  investigation 
of  the  cashier's  accounts,  and  had  not  gone 
very  far  before  they  came  upon  proof  that 
he  had  for  some  time  been  engaged  in  sys- 
tematic robbery  of  the  bank's  funds. 
A  STREAM  WLLL  KISE  NO  HIGHEB  TH.\N 
ITS    SOURCE. 

Integrity  in  business  should  be  taught 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  business,  but  for 
the  good  of  every  other  interest.  A  com- 
munity of  dishonest  business  men  is  not 
going  to  produce  a  city,  state  or  national 
government  that  is  pure  and  honest.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  an  honest  business 
man  gets  into  oiSce,  his  influence  is  far- 
reaching  for  good. 

The  value  of  personal  integrity  to  the 
state,  at  a  great  crisis,  was  singularly  illus- 
trated by  George  Peabody.  In  1837,  after  he 
moved  from  America  to  London, there  came 
a  commercial  crisis  in  the  United  States. 
Many  banks  suspended  specie  payments. 
Many  mercantile  houses  went  to  the  wall, 
and  thousands  more  were  in  great  distress. 
Edward  Everett  said,  "The  great  sympa- 
thetic nerve  of  the  commercial  world, 
credit,  as  far  as  the  United  States  were  con- 
cerned, was  for  the  time  paralyzed."  Prob- 
ably not  half  a  dozen  men  in  Europe  would 
have  lieen  listened  to  for  a  moment  in  the 
Bank  of  England  upon  the  subject  of  Amer- 
ican securities,  but  George  Peabody  was 
one  of  them.  His  name  was  already  a 
tower  of  strength  in  the  commercial  world. 
In  those  dark  days  his  integrity  stood  four- 
square in   every  business  panic.    Peabody 


retrieved  the  credit  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, and,  it  might  also  be  said,  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  His  character  was  the  magic 
wand  which  in  many  a  case  changed 
almost  worthless  paper  into  gold.  Mer- 
chants on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  pro- 
ucred  large  advances  from  him,  even  before 
the  goods  consigned  to  him  had  been  sold. 

When  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure  the 
passage  of  an  ordinance  of  repudiation  in 
Illinois,  Stephen  A.  Douglas  lay  ill  at  a 
hotel  in  Springfield.  He  asked  to  be  carried 
to  the  convention  ;  and,  while  lying  upon 
his  mattress,  wrote  as  a  substitute  for  the 
repudiation  bill  : 

"JfesoJi-ed.  That  Illinois  will  be  honest, 
although  she  never  pays  a  cent."  It  was 
adopted,  and  was  the  death  blow  to  repudi- 
tion,  not  only  in  Illinois,  but  also  in  all  the 
other  states.  The  credit  and  prosperity  of 
the  whole  nation  rose  at  once. 

MOST  MEN  .^RE  FAIRI^Y  HONEST. 

The  present  sceptical  attitude  of  the  pub- 
lic as  to  honesty  in  business  is  w-ell  illus- 
trated by  the  recent  offer  of  Mrs.  Nancy 
Irving,  of  Chicago,  to  give  one  thousand 
dollars  to  the  man  who  can  demonstrate 
his  ability-  to  conduct  a  business  with  per- 
fect honesty.  Not  all  are  so  sceptical,  how- 
ever. Kev.  Minot  J.  Savage  said  some  time 
ago  : 

"In  spite  of  all  the  dishonesty  that  j-ou 
may  find  in  business,  I  believe  the  immense 
majority  of  the  men  you  meet  are,  in  the 
main,  fairly  honest  men.  Possibly  there 
does  not  exist  on  the  face  of  the  earth  a 
perfectly  iKmest  man  I  do  not  know.  But 
most  men,  I  think,  are  fairly  honest,  gener- 
ally honest.  Nine  out  of  ten  of  the  transac- 
tions which  were  carried  on  in  the  city  of 
Boston  j-esterday  were  fairly  honest  trans- 
actions. If  this  were  not  so,  business 
would  not  endure,  because  the  very  basis, 
the  underlying  foundation,  of  any  business 
is  houest>-  ;  and  if  there  were  more  dishon- 
esty than  honesty  in  business,  the  whole 
thing  would  crumble  about  our  ears,  just 
as,  in  the  case  of  the  house,  if  there  were 
not  more  honest  work  than  dishonest,  it 
would  not  stand  six  months. 

"  And  so,  when  you  come  to  any  other  de- 
partment of  life,  the  simple  fact  of  our  social 
order,  improving  a  little  year  after  year, 
however  slowly,  proves  that  the  majority 
power  at  work  in  that  social  order  is 
honesty,  sincerity,  and  health."  But 
whether  the  present  condition  of  affairs  be 
bad  or  good,  jou  and  I  and  all  of  us  can 
help  to  make  it  better.  Join  with  the 
mothers  and  fathers,  the  public  and  Sun- 
day .School  teachers  in  standing  ever  and 
always  for  the  highest  character,  the  great- 
est morality.  You  can  find  countless  oppor- 
tunities to  drop  words  of  counsel,  to  hold  up 
inspiring  examples.  You  are  training  for 
business  success;  your  warning  that  dis- 
honesty and  poor  character  make  for  fail- 
ure, business  failure,  will  have  more  weight 
with  j'our  ambitious  youth  than  similar 
advice  from  one  not  supposed  to  know 
about  business.  Doubtless  all  of  you  do 
something  along  these  lines,  but  in  the 
daily  routine  of  commercial  teaching,  the 
importance  of  character  building  is  apt  to 
be  overlooked.  If  these  few  words  of  mine 
have  roused  you  to  think  a  little  of  what 
you  may  do,  and  the  far  reaching  possibili- 
ties of  your  influence,  I  shall  be  more  than 
content. 

CHARACTER  IS  ABOVE  ALL  RICHES 

"  Character  is  like  stock  in  trade,"  said 
Dr.  Hawes,  of  Hartford;  "the  more  of  it  a 
man  possesses,  the  greater  his  facilities  for 


making  additions  to  it.  Character  is  power, 
is  influence;  it  makes  friends, creates  funds, 
draws  patronage  and  support,  and  opens  a 
sure  way  to  wealth,  honor  and  happiness." 

He  is  the  richest  man  who  enriches  his 
country  most;  in  whom  the  people  feel 
richest  and  proudest;  who  gives  himself 
with  his  money;  who  opens  the  door  of 
opportunity  widest  to  those  about  him;  who 
is  ears  to  the  deaf,  eyes  to  the  blind,  and 
feet  to  the  lame.  Such  a  man  makes  every 
acre  of  land  in  his  community  worth  more, 
and  makes  richer  every  man  who  lives  near 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  many  a  million- 
aire has  impoverished  the  town  in  which 
he  lived. 

Oh,  what  a  fearful  price,  a  price  that  stag- 
gers belief,  has  been  paid  by  many  a  mil- 
lionaire for  his  money!  At  what  a  cost! 
The  loss  of  manhood,  the  loss  of  all  that  is 
higher  and  nobler  in  life,  the  blighting  and 
paralyzing  of  the  finer  sensibilities,  the 
power  of  delicate  appreciation  of  what  is 
luost  beautiful  in  life! 

Manhood  overtops  all  titles.  Character  is 
above  all  riches,  greater  than  any  career. 
Hang  this  motto  in  every  business  college 
in  the  land,  make  it  a  part  of  every  lesson, 
and  yoiir  work  shall  indeed  be  blessed  in 
producing  a  generation  of  manly  merchants 
and  honest  men. 


Report  of  Wi&l)  School  eommittee 
of  Commercial  Ceacbcrs 
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Each  metuber  of  the  Committee  has  en- 
deavored to  secure  data  which  I  have  tabu- 
lated; 1  herewith  present  a  synopsis  cover- 
ing the  leading  points  of  ititerest.  More  or 
less  complete  reports  have  been  received 
from  seventy  high  schools,  located  in 
twenty-two  states.  Of  this  number,  four 
havenocommerciai  course;  namely, Dallas, 
Tex.;  Joliet,  111.;  San  Jose,  Cal.;  and  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  With  the  exception  of  the 
last  one  named,  the  principals  of  the  high 
schools  write  regretting  this  fact  and  hope 
to  soon  see  a  connnercial  course  started. 
Thisisfiveand  five-sevenths  percent,  of  the 
total  number  reporting.  There  are  eight 
other  schools  in  which  shorthand  is  not 
taught,  a  total  of  twelve  out  of  seventy,  or 
about  eighteen  per  rent. 

As  some  schools  did  not  answer  all  ques- 
tions asked.  1  will  specify  the  number  re- 
porting in   the  f,,! lowing  sj-nopsis: 
58  schools  report  an  attendance  of  34,718  aver.  598 
57        "  "  Bookkeepingstudents5.5M    "       93 

50  "  "  Shorthand  "  3,16)    "       63 
48        "            "  Type-K-riters  used  593      "       12 

51  "  "  Salary  of  Leading  Coni'l 

teacher  $55,055  "$1,080 
Of  those  reporting,  we  find  that  the  follow, 
ing  subjects  are  taught  regularly  and  from 
text-books  in  most  cases:  Arithmetic,  46; 
Commercial  Law,  46;  Civics,  31;  Business 
Correspondence,  22;  Spelling,  21;  Economics 
IB. 

Although  proper  text-books,  suitable  fur- 
niture, and  good  teachers  are  essential  to 
the  success  of  a  commercial  department, 
there  is  another  important  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered. I  refer  to  the  limited  time  assigned  i 
in  many  schools  for  bookkeeping  work.  In 
other  studies  one  period  a  day  is  long 
enough  for  a  recitation,  and  it  is  assumed  - 
and  e.xoected  that  the  student  will  prepare 
the  lesson  in  a  study  hour  or  at  home  inde- 
pendent of  a  teacher's  aid.  In  Bookkeeping, 
work  cantiot  be  done  to  advantage  at  home, 
or  even  in  the  school  unless  it  is  in  the  regu- 
lar room  where  the  student  can  have  con- 
tinual access  to  tlie  bank  or  other  offices, 
and  is  under  the  individual  supervision  of 
the  teacher  while  at  work.  The  subject  is 
not  receiving  proper  attention,  unless  the 
student  has  two  continuous  periods  a  day 
for  one  year,  or  its  equivalent,  which  would 
make  a  total  of  400  periods  for  forty 
weeks.  In  this  time  as  much  should  be  ac- 
complished in  one  year  as  in  a  private  busi- 
ness school  in  five  or  six  months.  This  is 
assuming  that  in  both  classes  of  schools  i 
Arithmetic,  Law,  Business  Correspondence, 
etc.,  are  taught  as  special  topics  and  at  '• 
other  hours  so  as  not  to  encroach  on  the  two 
periods  devoted  to  Bookkeeping.    When  I 
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came  to  Springfield,  one  period  was  devoted 
to  Bookkeeping;  Law  and  Business  Arith^ 
nietic  were  not  taught.  -  By  urging  the 
matter  we  were  given  two  periods  for  Book- 
keeping, and  the  other  desired  subjects  were 
intr<)duced.  The  resuTts  were  satisfactorj- 
and  the  department  increased  fifty  percent, 
in  nunil>ers  within  a  year.  It  is  certain  that 
many  teachers  can  obtain  what  they  desire 
and  need  by  approacliing  the  proper  author- 
ities with  clear,  valid  arguments,  expressed 
courteously,  but  firmly. 

If  teachers  who  are  not  granted  time 
enough  for  this  study  will  take  a  list  of 
about  twentv-five  schools  that  have  400 
periods  or  more  for  Bookkeeping,  they  can 
use  the  information  to  influence  the  Board. 
School  officials  are  alwaj^s  ready  to  find  out 
what  other  leading  schools  are  doing,  and 
are  apt  to  govern  themselves  accordinglv. 
Let  us  use  the  statistics  that  will  help  us. 

Mvron  T.  Scndder,  Principal  of  the  State 
Nornial  .Schoul.  Xew  Paltz.  N.  Y.,  said,  al 
the  Detroit  meeting  of  the  X.  E.  A.,  "  In  the 
curriculum  of  every  high  school  the  com- 
mercial branches  are  entitled  to  just  as 
much  respect  and  deference  as  are  Latin  and 
Greek."  Dozens  of  superintendents  and 
principals  have  made  statements  as  strong, 
and  we  should  not  hesitate  to  use  them  in 
stirring  up  the  lukewarm,  and  those  who 
think  the  classics  and  sciences  are  tlie  only 
thing. 

As  more  than  half  of  the  commercial 
teachers  to  whom  we  sent  tlie  list  of  ques- 
tions, did  not  answer,  the  above  statistics 
are  incomplete,  and  yet  they  are  representa- 
tive. It  was  not  the  intention  to  make  thetn 
personal  or  in^iuisitive,  and  we  regret  it  if 
this  conception  of  our  efforts  has  caused 
the  silence.  RANDOLPH  B.  SEYMOUR. 

Committee— 

E.  E.  Gavlord, 
Director  Com'I  Dept.  High  School,  Beverly,  Mass. 

P.  B.  S.  Peters, 

Director  Com'I  Dept.  Man.  Training  H.  School, 

Kan.  Citv.  Mo. 

R.  A.  Grant, 

Director  Com'I  Dept.  H.  School.  Rockford,  111. 

R.  B.  Seymour, 
Director  Com'I  Dept.  H.  School,  Springtield,  111. 
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0£/ice  of 

The  Department  President, 

the  Capitol, 

ALBANY,  X.  y..  Jan.  2*J,  1902. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
business  education,  a.  E.  A.,  the  follov^ing 
resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Springer  was  un- 
aniinouslv  adopted: 

KESoIA  KI).  That  the  portion  of  the  presi- 
dent's address  which  refers  to  the  matter  of 
projirani  be  referred  to  the  inconiing  presi- 
dent with  the  suggestion  that  as  far  as  pos- 
sible its  ideas  be  carried  out,  and  that  a 
"Committee  of  nine"  be  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  monograph  upon  commercial  educa- 
tion. 

This  is  the  resolution  as  recorded  in  the 
secretary's  minutes;  but  1  am  informed  by 
ex-President  Doggett  and  others  who  were 
present  at  the  discussion  of  the  resolution 
that  the  general  intent  of  the  members,  so 
far  as  it  found  expression,  was  that  the 
monograph  to  be  prepared  by  the  com- 
mittees wa  to  relate  specially  to  commercial 
education  {in  the  public  schools,  and  that 
the  work  was  to  include  t!ie  formulation  of 
a  general  course  of  procedure  and  detailed 
courses  of  study  for  business  education 
in  such  schools. 

This  conclusion  seems  to  be  reasonable  in 
view  of  the  trend  of  the  discussion  and  of 
the  president's  address  referred  to  in  the 
resolution,  and  it  is  further  sustained  by 
action  taken  at  earlier  meetings  of  this 
department.  At  the  Denver  meeting,  in 
ISJ^j,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  late  J.  M. 
Mehan,  then  president  of  the  department-,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  formulate  a 
course  of  study  for  the  business  college,  or 
private  commercial  schools.  Mr.  Mehan 
became  the  chairman  of  this  committee, 
and  <iuite  an  elaborate  report  of  its  labors 
printed  in  pamphlet  form,  was  before  the 
department  meeting  in  Washington  in  1S98. 
The  final  report  was  read  at  the  Los  Angeles 
meeting  in  isitii,  und  may  be  found  in  full,  in 
the  report  of  the  1'.  S.  commssioner  of  edu- 
cation for  IsiiN— y. 

In  view,  tlierefore,  of  the  growing  demand 
for  business  education  in  the  public  schools, 
and  particularlj-  the  secondary  schools,  it 
seems  to  me  fit  and  proper  that  a  committee 
comprising  some  jf  our  strongest  and  most 


experienced  business  educators  should  be 
appointed  to  consider  this  comparatively 
new  phase  of  the  subject ;  and  in  order  that 
the  com:nittee  may  be  aided  in  its  work  by 
the  strength  of  the  entire  department,  it 
seems  advisable  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
sessions  of  the  next  meeting  be  devoted  to 
such  questions  as  will  naturally  claim  the 
chief  attention  of  the  committee.  This 
course  of  procedure  is  also  exactly  in  line 
\vith  "  the  portion  of  the  president's  address 
which  refers  to  program  "  that  was  referred 
to  me  "with  the  suggestion  that  as  far  as 
possible  its  ideas  be  carried  out.''  That  sug- 
gestion of  course  bears  for  me  the  full  force 
of  instructions  from  the  department. 

The  spirit  of  this  portion  of  the  president's 
address  was  tliat  the  tendency  in  these 
meetings  has  been  too  mucli  toward  "  long- 
drawn-out  dissertations;"  that  such  meet- 
ings would  derive  more  help  educationally 
from  carefully  prepared  discussions  of  a 
few  vital  subjects,  than  from  listening 
to  a  number  of  papers,  good  in  themselves, 
but  bearing  no  certain  relation  to  each 
other;  that  the  work  of  an  entire  session 
could  be  most  profitably  devoted  to  a  con- 
ference on  such  a  subject  as  "  An  American 
commercial  course,"  or  "What  kinds  of 
American  public  commercial  schools  are 
needed?" 

It  is  intended  therefore  that  the  program 
for  thecoming  meeting  shall  be  in  the  main 
<lirectly  in  line  with  the  work  delegated  to 
the  committee  of  nine.  Yet  this  work  is  so 
broad  that  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  lack 
of  general  interest ;  but  on  the  contrary  the 
fact  that  everj-  man  or  woman  who  attends 
will  be  given  ample  time  to  participate  in 
the  discussions,  and  to  ask  and  receive 
answers  to  questions,  will  it  is  believed 
make  the  interest  in  this  meeting  more  in- 
tense than  in  any  that  has  preceded  it. 

The  question  of  business  courses  in  public 
schools  naturally  suggests  subdivisions,  as 
for  example:  1  Object;  and  herein  should 
be  sought  the  views  of  a)  business  men,  b) 
students  and  graduates,  and  c)  instructors 
and  educational  experts.  2  Length  of  com- 
mercial courses  and  content  of  curriculum. 
3  Material  on  which  to  work,  as  to  h\  age, 
b)  environment.  This  opens  up  in  its  var- 
ious phases  the  whole  matter  of  instruction 
for  business  in  the  public  schools. 

It  cannot  be  expected  of  course  that  the 
entire  work  of  the  committee  will  be  accom- 
plished in  a  single  year,  but  it  is  expected 
that  material  progress  will  be  made  and  the 
result  presented  in  a  comprehensive  pre- 
liminarv  report  at  the  coming  meeting.  As 
the  work  of  this  committee  is  expected 
practicall>'  to  fix  a  uniform  code  of  proced- 
ure for  business  education  in  the  public 
sch.jols  of  the  United  States,  all  persons 
interested  in  business  education  in  any  of 
its  phases  are  cordially  and  earnestly  invit- 
ed and  requested  to  communicate  their 
views  to  the  committee.  D.  W.  Springer, 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich.,  is  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  T.  P.  Twiggs,  department  secre- 
tary. High  School,  Detroit,  is  also  secretary 
to  tiie  committee.  Communications  may 
be  addressed  to  either  of  these  gentlemen, 
or  to  the  department  president.  The  en- 
fire  committee  will  be  announced  when 
completed. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  this  sug- 
gested program  there  is  manifested  any  in- 
tent to  confine  this  department  of  business 
education  to  the  consideration  of  public 
school  interests.  The  business  college  men 
were  ffrst  in  the  field,  and  must  continue  to 
maintain  an  earnest  interest  in  this  depart- 
ment, whose  papers  and  discussions  circu- 
late throughout  the  educational  world.  On 
the  other  hand,  business  education  has 
taken  a  permanent  place  in  the  public 
schools  that  cannot  be  ignored.  Between 
the  private  business  school  and  the  public 
schools  having  commercial  courses  there  is 
perhaps  from  the  money  side  a  certain  di- 
versity of  interests;  but  from  the  educa- 
tional side  the  interests  of  the  private 
school  and  the  public  school  are  practically 
the  same,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  their 
not  working  together  in  perfect  liarmony  to 
the  advantage  of  all  concerned. 

I.  O.  CRISSY. 

meeting    of    Ohio    Commercial 

and  Special  Ceaeber$' 

Association 

'  Preparations  are  alread3'well  under  way 
for  making  the  coming  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
Commercial  and  Special  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation the  greatest  in  the  history  of  that 
association.  The  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Davton,  and  will  be  opened  on  the  evening 
of  Thursday,  May  15.  and  continued  until 
the    afternoon    of     Saturday.    May    17.      Al- 


though not  yei  completed,  the  program 
already  contains  a  by  no  means  insignifi- 
cant list  of  names  of  prominent  teachers 
who  will  be  heard  by  the  Association, 
among  then\  being  R.  L,  Meredith,  presi- 
dent of  the  Meredith  Business  College. 
Zanesville:  M.  Elizabeth  Valter.  of  the 
Counuercial  Department  of  Steele  High 
School,  Davton;  W.  S.  Rogers,  of  the  San- 
dusky City  Business  College,  Sandusky; 
Mabel  K.  Brown,  of  the  Shorthand  Depart- 
of  Ohio  University.  Athens;  J.  H.  Walcutt, 
of  the  Commercial  Department  of  North 
High  School,  Columbus.  An  interesting 
feature  of  the  program  is  a  series  of  class- 
method  demonstrations,  which  will  be  a 
part  of  the  meeting  of  each  of  the  three 
sections  (business,  shorthand,  and  writing 
and  drawing)  comprised  in  the  association. 
This  division  of  the  meeting  into  sections 
is  an  innovation,  but  in  the  estimation  of 
the  executive  committee  it  is  warranted  by 
the  growing  membership  of,  and  interest 
in,  the  Association,  and  by  the  obvious 
advantage  which  it  possesses  of  affording 
each  member  the  greatest  possible  oppor- 
tunity for  being  benefited  along  the  line  of 
the  particular  work  in  which  he  is  inter- 
ested. 

A  visit  to  the  grounds  and  buildings  of 
the  National  Military  Home  is  contem- 
plated, as  well  as  to  the  factories  of  the 
National  Cash  Register  Company,  and  both 
places  will  prove  great  attractions  to  those 
who  visit  Dayton  for  the  first  time. 

The  Executive  Committee  is  sparing  no 
efforts  to  make  such  arrangements,  includ- 
ing special  railroad  and  hotel  rates,  as  shall 
in  every  way  contribute  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  members  and  visiting  frietjds,  and 
it  may  safely  be  said  even  at  this  early  day 
that  a  genuine  treat  is  in  store  for  all  those 
who  attend. 

[We  have  on  hand  an  incomplete 
program  which  will  Ije  presented  in 
completed  form  in  our  May  issue.  We  can 
assure  you  that  the  program  is  a  fine  one, 
and  you  should  make  arrangements  to 
attend  and  enjoj'  it.  The  meeting  will  un 
donbtedlv  be  the  best  and  largest  thus  far 
held,  which  means  much.— EDITORS.I 


President  £von$  Cays  Plans 

To  THE  ME?IBERS  and  PROSPECl'IVE  MEM- 
BEKS  OF  THE  FEDERATION  OF  COM- 
MERCIAL   TEACHERS: 

The  officers  elected  at  the  St.  Louis  meet- 
ing are  already  laying  plans  for  the  next 
year's  meetings.  Mr.  Edward  Spencer  of 
Milwaukee,  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  myself,  have  already  had 
one  conference  over  Federation  matters. 
The  officers  expect  to  give  much  time  and 
thought  to  Federation  affairs,  but  they  real- 
ize that  they  are  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  membershi p,  that  the  best  program 
and  the  best  plans  can  only  be  formulated 
by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  membership. 
If  the  meetings  are  worth  attending,  they 
are  worth  giving  some  time  and  thought  to 
them  throughout  the  year  to  make  them 
more  valuable.  This  seems  to  be  a  simple 
proposition.  Now  to  the  point.  Next  sum- 
mer or  early  fall  tlie  committees  will  get 
together  to  formulate  a  program.  The 
questions  to  be  decided  will  then  be  what 
subjects  shall  be  presented,  and  who  will 
present  them.  Without  assistance  or  sug- 
gestions the  committee  must  act  on  their 
own  judgments,  and  the  result  may  be  pro- 
grams less  interesting  than  they  might  be 
if  we  had  suggestions  from  the  entire  mem- 
bership. I.  therefore,  suggest  that  each 
member  and  each  prospective  member  do 
exactly  as  Mr.  Edward  Spencer  and  myself 
have  done;  take  a  small  blank  note  book, 
label  it  "Federation,"  and  keep  it  on  the 
desk  where  it  will  be  a  daily  reminder  and 
whenever  anything  occurs  to  vou  that  you 
tliink  will  be  of  interest  to  any  of  the  bodies, 
jot  it  down,  or  when  you  think  of  a  subject 
that  vou  would  like  to  hear  discussed,  make 
a  note  of  it.  Next  siimmer  before  the  com- 
mittees meet  to  arrange  the  programs.  I 
shall  ask  through  these  columns  to  have  you 
send  these  accumulated  suggestions  tome 
to  be  laid  in  turn  before  the  various  com- 
mittees for  their  consideration.  The  result 
cannot  fail  to  be  more  interesting  and  rep- 
resentative programs.  On  how  many  can  I 
rel  V  to  follow  this  suggestion  ?  If  we  could 
heai- from  every  one,  the  result  would  be  pro- 
grams that  have  never  been  equaled,  and 
that  would  largely  increase  our  attendance, 
for  each  would  find  on  the  programs  at 
least  one  topic  in  which  he  was  vitally 
interested.  J.  A.  LYONS. 

Pres.  of  Federation. 
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Change  of  Address  If  you  change  your  address 
be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  advance,  if  pos- 
sible) and  be  careful  to  give  the  old  as  well  as  the 
new  one  We  lose  many  papers  each  issue 
through  negligence  on  the  part  of  subscribers. 

Kates  to  ngetits  and  eiub  Haisers 

Sent  upon  application.  Whether  you  are  in  a 
position  to  send  a  few  or  many  subscriptions,  let 
us  know,  so  that  we  can  favor  you  with  our  low- 
est possible  terms  and  a  few  sample  copies. 

Considering  the  fact  that  we  issue  no  partial  or 
cheap  editions  ;  that  our  journal  is  high-grade  in 
every  particular ;  that  the  color  feature  of  the 
cover  alone  costs  hundreds  of  dollars  ;  that  "les- 
sons that  teach"  are  a  distinctive  feature  of  our 
magazine  ;  that  the  art  presented  is  the  best  ever 
given  in  a  journal  of  this  nature;  and  that  the 
department  of  business  education  is  upon  a  more 
comprehensive  and  truly  representative  plan  than 
ever  before  attempted  :  you  will  readily  see  that 
the  P.-A.  AND  B.  E.  is  not  only  the  best  but  the 
cheapest,  because  the  best  is  always  the  cheapest. 

The  Best  Advertising  Medium  of  Its  Class 

The  Penman-Artist  anu  Husiness  Educator 
being  the  most  popular  and  widely  read  journal 
of  its  kind,  it  follows  that  it  is  also  the  best  ad- 
vertising medium. 

It  reaches  practically  all  persons  interested  in 
commercial  education  and  in  penmanship,  in 
both  this  country  and  in  Canada.  It  covers  the 
commercial  school  field  completely,  going  as  it 
does  to  the  heads  of  Commercial  (^oUeges,  Com- 
mercial High  School?.  Commercial  Departments 
in  Parochial  Schools,  Colleges,  etc.,  as  well  as  to 
a  large  number  of  office  workers,  public  school 
teachers,  home  students,  etc.  Then  it  is  pre 
served  as  but  few  journals  are  many  subscribers 
having  it  bound  in  book  form.  Our  rates  for 
space  are  extremely  low— lower  than  those  of 
any  other  high  class  journal  published.  Wide- 
awake advertisers  will  find  our  columns  money 
makers.    Write  at  once  for  rates. 


ndvertising  in  Cbe  Penman-Hrtist  and 
Business  Educator  Pays 

We  confidently  believe  that  persons  who  have 
something  good"  to  advertise,  and  then  persist  in 
advertising  it,  will  find  our  columns  unequaled, 
cost  considered. 

"  Be  sure  you  have  somethingworth  themoney, 
and  then  persist  in  calling  attention  to  it."  That 
seems  to  be  the  advice  of  all  successful  advertis- 
ers. One  advertisement  as  a  rule,  does  not 
amount  to  much.  To  illustrate  :  Mr.  M.  IS.  Moore, 
of  Morgan,  Ky.,  who  has  been  carrying  a  small 
advertisement  in  our  columns  for  quite  a  while 
past,  received  one  order  for  pen  work  with  the 
cash  accompanying  the  same  amounting  to  $20.45, 
and  that  too  from  a  gentleman  in  England.  Had 
Mr.  Moore  inserted  his  advertisement  once  or 
twice,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  would  have  accom 
plished  much  for  him.  He  writes  :—"  Business 
is  certainly  looking  up,  and  my  little  ad.  in  the 
P.-A.  AND  B.  E.  seems  to  be  getting  in  its  work." 

Of  course  it  is  quite  different  with  some  other 
advertisements,  such  as  "  School  for  Sale,"  "  Posi- 
tion Wanted."  etc.,  but  in  other  lines  it  seems 
that  the  advertiser  is  expected  to  keep  his  name 
continually  before  the  public  People  forget, 
and  will  not  hunt  for  forgotten  addresse",  etc. 
By  being  continually  present,  however,  you 
familiarize  tfie  public  with  your  goods  and  com- 
pel them  to  remember  your  name  and  address. 
Think  of  the  advertisers  who  have  compelled  you 
to  memorize  their  names  and  addresses,  and  you 
will  find  that  as  a  rule  they  are  the  successful 
ones.    They  didn't  do  it  with  one  advertisement. 


Professional    Sealousy  and  Selfishness 

We  wish  there  were  no  such  thing  as  the 
above  heading  implies.  But  there  is.  Now 
and  then  some  one  writes  as  follows:  "I 
am  sending  you  some  subscriptions,  but  do 
not  mention  my  flame  publicly  or  the  'other 
fellows'  will  be  mad  because  I  did  not  send 
them  the  subscriptions."  A  few  school  pro- 
prietors have  gone  so  far  as  to  prohibit  sub- 
scriptions being  taken  in  their  schools, 
because  if  they  sent  Init  to  one  of  the  two 
journals  the  other  would  feel  offended  and 
wotild  give  them  no  rest  until  they  clubbed 
them  also. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  profes- 
sion, do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  the 
PENMAN-ARTIST  AND  BUSINESS  EDUCA- 
TOR is  so  small  as  to  think  it  is  "  the  whole 
thing  "  and  that  you  nmst  patronize  it  or  be 
afraid  of  making  it  your  enemy.  If  we  have 
the  best  goods,  educationally  speaking, 
then  patronize  us.  If,  in  your  opinion,  you 
can  get  more  and  better  material  in  our  line 
in  the  East  Or  in  the  West,  then  "plant" 
your  money  there. 

Consult  your  sense  rather  than  your  feel- 
ings in  the  matter.  We  have  "  feelings,"  but 
we  have  sezisp  enough  to  know  that  busi- 
ness is  not  a  matter  of  sentiment.  We  want 
your  patronage  because  we  honestly  believe 
we  are  putting  out  the  best  paper  ever  pub- 
lished in  the  profession  (and  we  intend  to 
make  it  nnich  better),  but  if  you  "club" 
the  other  fellow  we  shall  not  consider  you 
an  enemy.  We  are  not  very  big,  tior  are 
we  very  old,  neither  are  we  little  enough  to 
be  jealous  and  unnecessarily  seltisli.  We 
are  human,  but  not  desperate. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  your  callitig  to 
suliscribefor  at  least  one  professional  jour- 
nal. You  should  not  be  content  with  any 
other  than  the  best.  If  you  have  the  means 
to  spare,  or  the  time  to  read,  you  should 
patronize  all,  but  you  owe  it  to  >ourself  to 
take  at  least  one,  and  that  the  best.  Com- 
pare carefully  the  PEN?IAX-Aktist  AND 
BUSINKSS  Educator  with  the  others  and 
then  act.  No  matter  which  way  your  sub- 
scription goes,  we  go  on  attempting  to  put 
out  the  heat.      

Obituary 

On  Wednesday,  March  5,  190'2,  Mr.  Charles 
Earnest  Reed,  of  Jacksonville,  111.,  departed 
this  life.  Mr.  Reed  was  a  son-in-law  of  Mr. 
G.  W.  Brown. 

Mr.  Reed,  until  recently,  had  charge  of 
the  Rocktord.  111.,  school,  and  was,  until 
two  months  ago,  in  apparent  good  health. 
Our  sympathy  is  hereby  extended. 

Summer  School    Bourses  in   Bommeree 
and  Industry 

The  faculty  of  the  course  in  higher  com- 
mercial education  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  contemplate  offering  in  the  com- 
ing summer  school,  courses  in  commercial 
geography,  ill  the  resources  and  industries 
of  the  United  States,  in  money  and  bank- 
ing, in  elementary  economics,  and  in  the 
science  of  accounting.  If  offered,  these 
studies  will  be  intetided  as  a  special  course 
for  the  sessionofl90'2  only,  and  will  be  given 
primarily  for  high  school  teachers  in  this 
field  of  work.  Whether  the  courses  will  be 
offered,  depends  upon  the  desire  for  them 
among  the  teachers  of  the  state.  The  de- 
partment of  economics  is  now  taking  steps 
to  ascertain  what  reception  such  courses 
would  receive.  Persons  interested  are  in- 
vited to  correspond  with  Professor  Henry 
C.  Adams,  of  the  University. 


Daytou 

The  May  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Commercial 
and  Special  Teachers'  Association  which  is 
to  meet  in  Dayton  May  15-17,  is  promis- 
ing to  be  a  decided  success.  You  will  do 
well  therefore  to  plan  to  be  there.  An  an- 
nouncement may  be  found  elsewhere  in 
these  columns.  This  Association  is  now 
one  of  the  leading  State  organizations,  if 
not  the  leading  State  organization  in  this 
country.  People  are  beginning  to  look  to 
Ohio  for  ideas  for  State  organizations. 
This  means  that  Ohioans  in  particular 
should  turn  out  and  make  the  meeting  an 
unusual  success.  The  program  is  all  that 
could  be  desired.  The  place  is  all  that  could 
be  desired,  as  the  city  of  Dayton  is  now  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities 
of  its  size  in  the  world.  There  are  attrac- 
tions there  also  which  are  alone  worth 
going  to  see. 


Favorable  Comment 


BY    CH.NNDLER    H.  PEIRCE,  IlAYTON,  O. 


I've  been  thinking  how  nice  it  would  be  to 
have  something  refreshing  each  month, 
commending  this,  that  or  the  other  thing 
ami  possibl>'  somebody. 

Surely  some  good  has  been  accomplislied, 
why  not  a  little  more?  .Something  reliable; 
something  efficacious;  something  of  a  per- 
manent nature:  something  which  will  do  to 
tie  to,  has  been  said  in  a  modest  way  that 
deserves  far  more  than  a  passing  notice. 
The  approval  by  the  rank  and  file  from  a 
successful  experience,  not  only  secures  a 
unanimity  of  feeling  among  the  fraternity, 
but  furnishes  reliable  material  for  the 
ambitious  young  teacher,  and  students  as 
well,  who  can  ill  afford  losses  in  anyway, 
but  who  are  overly  desirous  of  building 
better  than  they  know. 

Often,  many  of  your  readers  cannot  know 
what  is  best  in  selection,  after  pursuing 
seemingly  conflicting  opinions.  A  choice 
should  be  made,  else  valuable  information 
falls  in  the  dust. 

Now  perchance  by  the  use  of  "Favorable 
Comments,"  we  may  clinch  the  very  point 
at  issue,  and  set  at  rest  at  least  tor  a  time,  a 
doubtful  problem. 

The  first  victim  which  attracts  my  atten- 
tion and  worthy  of  praise  and  approval,  is 
in  the  personage  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Barnhart, 
Superintendent  of  Writing,  Akron,  Ohio. 
Unfortunately  I  have  met  the  gentleman, 
but  once,  and  that  at  the  Convention  in 
Chicago,  found  him  modest  and  unassum- 
ing yet  earnest  and  reliable. 

In  the  Christmas  number,  page  twenty- 
eight,  subject  "Finger Movement,"  he  talks 
sense  from  the  word  "  go."  Read  it  over  and 
over  and  don't  dare  oppose  it  unless  you 
know  that  you  know  better.  The  article  con- 
cludes with  the  question:  What  shall  we 
do??????  If  you  have  no  thinking  cap, 
wear  mine  till  you  can  afford  one  of  your 

Teach  "Finger  Movement"?????  Well, 
I  guess.  Yes  !  !  !  !  !  Not  only  teach  it,  but 
secure  the  results  with  pupils  and  students, 
which  cannot  possibly  be  acquired  in  any 
other  way. 

What  to  do,  is  the  first  great  problem. 
Knowing  how,  is  another  matter. 

HOW,  IS  the  mission  of  all  the  journals, 
and  you  should  be  true  to  the  best  interests 
of  education,  by  seeing  that  your  numbers 
are  not  allowed  to  mold. 


BY   MR.  C.   E.    DONER. 


Announcement  Concerning  then 


'^]\Iev\A   §pcncerian   Qompendium    of    Penmanship/' 

Among  Master  Penmen  the  New  Spencerian  Compendium  of  Penman.ship  is  recognized  as  the  greatest  work  of  modern 
times.  From  it  the  leading  penmen  of  the  present  day  derived  their  artistic  ideas.  This,  however,  has  not  been  very  gener- 
ally known.  To  students  of  penmanship,  and  especially  to  those  who  desire  to  become  masters,  it  is  invaluable.  To  such  it 
is  cheap  at  $100.00. 

Most  of  the  work  is  from  the  hand  of  the  greatest  master  of  form  of  modern  times,  Mr.  Lyman  P.  Spencer,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  son  of  Piatt  R.  Spencer,  author  of  Spencerian  Penmanship.  The  engraving  was  done  by  Mr.  A.  McLees.  now  deceased 
who  was  one  of  the  finest  engravers  of  script  that  ever  lived.  The  initial  cost  of  the  Compendium  was  upwards  of  §10,000  00 
No  more  wil'  be  published,  as  the  cost  is  too  great  and  demand  too  limited  to  supply  the  plates  which  have  been  destro3'ed. 

YOU  WILL  BE  INTERESTED  in  knowing  that  the  undersigned  has  purchased  the  entire  remaining  edition  of  this 
Greatest  of  All  Compendiums  from  the  American  Book  Company,  and  that  the  same  is  hereby  offered  to  LOVERS  OF  FINE 
ART  in  Penmanship  It  is  not  likely  that  this  announcement  will  appear  again  as  some  of  the  parts  are  nearly  exhausted, 
and  part  three  cannot  be  supplied  at  any  price.     There  are  now  SEVEN  parts  of  NINE  plates  each,  each  plate  being  9x12  inches. 

The  price,  per  part,  is  $1.00  postpaid,  or  the  seven  parts  for  §5.00,  postpaid,  if  ordered  at  once.  Some  of  these  compend- 
iums in  book  form  are  valued  at  from  |2.5.00  to  |100  00,  by  persons  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  one.  If  you  are 
a  penman  or  desire  to  be  one,  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  this  sumptuous  compendium.  The  price  may  seem  high  but  it 
gets  higher  as  the  edition  becomes  exhausted.  This  maj-  be  your  L.\ST  CHANCE,  therefore  grasp  it  and  be  one  of  the  lucky 
ones  to  own  a  Spencerian  Compendium.  (This  is  not  the  little,  dollar  compendium  published  years  ago,  but  the  large,  com- 
plete, and  costl>   "  New  Spencerian  Compendium  of  Penmanship.") 

FOLLOWINQ  IS  A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  5EVEN  PARTS  NOW  OFFERED  FOR  SALE. 


PART  ONE,  PROFESSIONAL  SCRIPT. 

0  \  Be.iutifiil  Title  Page  Comprising  Drawing.  Lettering.  Flourishing. 

and  Ciipid  Carrying  a  Pen. 

1  Ornate  Capitals  and  Names  ;  two  styles. 

2  '■  and  Addresses. 

3  Notes  Written  in  Plain,  Professional  Script. 

4  Bills  Written  in  Besutiful  Professional  Style. 

5  Receipts  in  Masterful,  Spencerian  Hand. 

6  I  ill  and  Receipt  in  Style  Similar  to  Preceding. 

7  .\ccount  Containing  Figures.  Dr.  and  Cr.,  .\bbreviati<ins.  etc. 

8  Letter  Written  in  Plam  Professional  Style. 

PART  TWO,  FLOURISHING. 

9  Positions.    Portrait  of  Piatt  R.  Spencer  at  Table  Flourishing. 
10    Elements,  Principles  and  Exercises  in  Flourishing. 

11 

12  Successive  Steps  in  Flourishing  a  Beautiful  Bird  Looking  to  Right. 

13  ■'  •'       "  • Left. 

14  Flourished  Bird  and  Swan. 

15  Elaborate  and  Intricate  Flourishes  of  Swans. 

16  Flourished  Swan  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Flickingcr. 

17  Quill,  Scroll,  and  Verse  -"  Count  That  Day  Lost,"  etc. 

PART  THREE,  SCRIPT  AND  LETTERING. 

(All  gone,  no  more  at  any  price  ) 

PART  FOUR,  VARIETY  CAPITALS. 

'27  Exercises  for  Students  in  Ornamental  Penmanship. 

28  Capital  Letters  Joined  into  Exercises;  Professional. 

29  Graceful,  Intricate,  Bewitchingly  Beautiful,  Letter  Exercises. 

30  Variety  Capitals,  From  A  to  D,  Thoroughly  Professional. 

31  •■  ••  '•       E  to  I,  Truly  Beautiful. 

32  "  "  '•       J  to  O,  Original  and  Graceful. 

33  "  "  ••       P  to  R,  llnequaled  in  An. 

34  '■  "  "       R  to  V,  Harmony  and  Grace. 
•'5           "               "  "       V  to  &.  Ornate  and  Accurate. 

PART  FIVE,  LETTERINQ. 

86    Half  Block  or  Egyptian,  Outline  and  Ornamented. 
37    Block  and  Italic  Alphabets. 


38  Free  Italic  and  Italian  .\lphabets. 

39  Variety  of  Straight  Line  .\lphabets.  Delicate  and  .\rtistic. 

40  Card  and  Box  Marking  .\lphabets.  Effective  and  Practical. 

41  Trojan  Text.  Very  Beautiful  and  Elaborate. 

42  Ornamental  Initial.  Very  Elaborate. 
43 

44  Telegraphic  .\lphabet  and  *'  Lives  of  Great  Men,"  etc. 

PART  SIX,  A  COURSE  OF  LESSONS  IN  PLAIN  WRITING. 

4.5  Elements,  Principles.  Exercises  and  Lettei-s. 

46  Small  Letters.  Words,  and  Figures. 

47  "  "       Capitals,  and  Tracers. 

48  Capitals,  .\nalysis.  Words,  etc. 

49  Capitals.  Large  and  Small  Alphabets,  etc. 

50  Letter  and  Articles  of  .\grcement.  Plain  Script. 

51  Receipt.  Bill  and  Note.  Professional  Standard. 

52  Bookkeeping  Forms  in  Standard  Spencerian. 

53  Day  Book  and  Journal  Script  Specimens. 

PART  SEVEN.  VARIETY  HANDS. 

54  Medium  Hand  .\nalvzed.    Spaces  Shown. 

55  Four  Styles  of  Ladies'  Hand;  Daint-,  Pretty. 

56  Letter  in  Ladies'  Hand,  and  Flourished  Bird  and  Scroll. 

57  Spencerian  .Abbreviated  Hand. 

58  Runninghand,  Letter,  and  Envelope  Address. 
.59  Italian  Capitals  and  Words,  Ornamental. 

60  Intricate  Italian  Capitals  ;  Wonderfully  Intricate  and  Beautiful. 

Ill  Haves',  Cottingham.  and  .\bbott  Back  Hands. 

62  Verses  in  Back  Hands,  and  Two  Unique  Birds. 

PART  EIGHT,  SCRIPT,  LETTERING.  DRAWING. 

64  Flourish.  Scroll,  Bird,  and  '   Kind  Hearts  are  Gardens,"  etc. 

65  Professional  Combinations.     Very  Fine. 

t)6  Angular  Hands,  Unusually  Beautiful  and  Unique. 

67  French  Round  Hand  ;  Broad  Pen  Script  or  Lettering. 

68  Flourished  Bird  and  Promisory  Note. 

69-70    Double  Page  Lettering  Scale  and  Roman  Alphabet. 

71  Development  of  Ornamental  from  Plain  Letters. 

72  Beautiful  Pen  Drawirig  Suitable  for  Diploma. 


If  you  have  never  seen  the  work,  you  have  no  idea  of  its  beautv,  as  there  is  nothing  else  that  compares  with  it.  It  is 
the  Shakespeare  of  the  Penmanship  World.     And  it  is  now  being  offered,  perhaps  lor  the  last  time. 

You  may  order  only  such  parts  as  you  are  most  interested  in,  but  if  you  are  wise  you  will  order  without  delav,  and  vou 
will  order  all  at  the  SPECIAL  PRICE  of  $5.00.  ... 

We  have  a  few  bound  volumes,  containing  all  of  the  parts,  with  additional  instructions,  biographical  and  historical, 
etc.,  which  we  can  furnish  for  $10.00,  prepaid,  but  we  cannot  promise  to  do  so  long,  as  there  are  but  a  few  for  sale.  No  more 
will  be  published. 

The  work  has  ever  been  the  constant  companion  of,  and  an  inexhaustable  source  of  inspiration  for,  such  penmen  as 
Madarasz,  Zaner,  Taylor,  Bloser.  etc.  Some  time  ago  Madarasz  stated  that  he  still  had  two  copies  of  the  work  in  book  form. 
He  offered  to  sell  one  for  but  $12.50,  but  stated  that  $50  00  would  not  buy  the  other.  This  sho-n's  the  estimate  such  penmen 
place  on  the  work.     Address  all  orders  to 

SOLE  AGENTS,         ZANERIAN   COLLEGE,    columbus,  ohio. 
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Policy  €ndt*o$$ing 

MESSRS.  Zanek"  and  Bh>sek, 

GEXTLE^IEX:  In  compliance  with  your 
request  we  lierewith  present  the  readers  of 
your  vahiahle  journal  with  the  result  of  our 
tnany  years'  experience  as  policy  engross- 
ers, and    the   lessons  which  may  be  gained 


fn.iM 
1st. 


the 


71$  to  making  Jlpplicatioti  for  Posi= 
tion  as  Policy  engrosser: 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  "  Great 
requisite"  to  be  a  valuable  ii<^licy  engrosser. 
is  mechanical  skill  alone.  The  world  is 
strewn  with  wrecks  nf  *' the  finest  penmen" 
who  are  not  worth  their  salt  as  policy  en- 
grossers. But  do  not  conceive  for  a  moment 
that  fine  pen-work  is  not  a  very  necessary 
adjunct.  It  is.  hut  not  nil.  The  first  thing 
a  president  of  a  company  does  and  thinks 
when  he  receives  a  fine  specimen  of  work  is 
something  like  this:  "Yes.  it's  very  pretty, 
but  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  slow."  A  specimen 
of  the  applicant's  work  should  not  he  labor- 
ed, but  be  a  free,  easy  production;  and  not  . 
only  is  the  writer  judged  by  his  mechanical 
skill,  but  the  composition,  the  pith  of  the 
application,  appeals  more  often  to  the  exec- 
utive than  the  most  beautiful  specimen  of 
Engraver's  Script  ever  executed. 

2d.    Duties  of  a  Poliev  engrosser: 

To  be  a  successful  policy  engrosser  one 
must  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
"  whys  and  wherefores  "  of  the  plans  issued 
by  his  company.  A  clear  conception  of  the 
legal  method  of  writing  beneficiaries  is  an 
important  point  in  a  man's  usefulness  to 
his  employers.  What  we  mean  by  this  is 
not  only  puttingin  good  form  theintentions 
of  the  applicant,  but  so  embodj-ing  the 
phraseology  that  when  the  policy  becomes 
a  claim  the  work  of  the  claim  department 
will  be  facilitated  and  simplified.  This  is 
considered  by  all  companies  as  very  impor- 
tant. But  this  is  a  matter  which  comes 
only  by  experience,  and  is  not  a  matter  of 
penmanship. 

3d.   attractive  Penmanships:  i.  e.»£oni^ 
bination  of  Skill  and  Speed 

Fine  penmanship,  like  fine  printing,  con- 
veys a  favorable  impression  upon  the  minds 
of  all  concerned,  and  when  applied  to  a 
policy  form  makes  it  more  attractive.  Skill 
alone  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  insure 
success,  but  when  combined  with  speed  it 
becomes  a  potent  factor  in  attaining  it.  The 
commercial  value  of  a  man's  work  is  cer- 
tainly much  impaired,  if  not  utterly  nulli- 
fied, by  his  inability  to  turn  out  work  not 
only   attractively  but   rapidly.     This   Com- 


SPECIAL  I.INIYEB  KVVMEfllY . 
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^PKCIMKN  (»K    WHITE    LETTER,   WITH    HLACK    BACKGROITND,  EKTTERIN* 


pany  has  certain  policy  forms  which  require 
quite  a  little  lettering  to  complete  them. 
The  policy  engrosser  should  therefore  pos- 
sess a  practical  knowledge  of  Old  English, 
plain  block,  Italic  and  white  letter  with 
black  Iiackground,  as  per  speciTuens,  to  suc- 
cessfully fill  the  position.  Our  experience 
is  that  Modified  Engraver's  Script  or  Round 
Hand,  with  easy  and  graceful  Spencerian 
capitals,  is  best  adapted  for  attractive 
policy  engrossing,  especially  on  the  front 
page.  On  the  second  or  subsequent  pages  a 
Spencerian  or  shaded  form  of  that  s^-stem 
can  oftentimes  be  profitably  used,  when 
carefully  executed.  The  name  of  the  in- 
sured and  the  amount  of  the  insurance  on 
the  first  page,  with  the  name  of  the  insured 


Tn  Conclusion: 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  the  result  of 
the  combined  experience  of  both  the  policy 
engrossers  of  this  Company;  and  those  of 
your  readers  who  are  not  policy  engrossers 
would  no  doubt  be  surprised  to  learn  the 
value  of  an  attractively  executed  contract, 
not  only  to  the  Company  but  to  the  agent. 
At  our  recent  Agency  Convention,  held  in 
this  city,  it  was  very  gratifying  to  us  to 
have  man>'  of  our  prominent  managers  an<l 
agents  call  and  inform  us  how  our  manner 
of  policy  engrossing  has  helped  them  in 
their  work,  and  the  favorable  connnents  of 
the  insured.  It  only  affirms  the  old  saying 
that  "whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is 
worth  doing  well." 


yf^^ 
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SPECIMEN  OF  FREE-HAND  ENGROSSING  FIGURES. 


on  the  l)ack  of  the  policy  and  envelope,  are 
the  parts  to  which  we  give  the  greater 
prominence.  The  following  specimens  of 
penmanship  illustrate  our  every  day  en- 
grossing hand  just  as  they  come  from  the 
pen,  and  are  not  to  be  considered  as  speci- 
mens of  "accurate"  penmanship.  Our  ex- 
perience has  taught  us  that  for  ease,  rapid- 
ity and  attractiveness  this  is  the  ideal 
hand  for  policy  engrossing.  Of  course  it 
must  be  understood  that  we  do  not  claim 
to  be  the  "whole  show;"  "there  are  others." 
There  is  one  other  point  that  we  wish  to 
call  your  readers'  attention  to,  and  it  is  a 
subject  that  has  not  been  given  the  atten- 
tion it  deserves,  and  that  is  the  formation 
of  numerals.  A  policy  which  otherwise 
would  command  favorable  attention  for 
artistic  merit  can  easily  be  spoiled  by  poorly 
executed  figures.  The  above  are  what  we 
find  suitable  in  our  work. 


We  hope  that  this  is  but  the  initial  talk  on 
this  interesting  subject,  and  that  some  of 
our  more  prominent  brother  policy  engross- 
ers will  give  us  the  result  of  their  valuable 
experience,  and  in  this  way  "push  a  good 
thing  along."  Fraternallj', 

GEORGE  ENDICOTT, 
CHART/roX  V.  HOWE. 

Fidelity  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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at  its  Head  Office,  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  upon  the  sunender  of  the  same  properlg  receipted  within  sixty  days  after  the 
acceptance  of  due  and  satisfactory  proof  of  the  fact  and  cause  of  death  of 


of .i^Mj/f^^y ,  Countu  of_  .  ^^^^y. ,  State  of  ^^^^^^^/^>. 

(the  Insured  under  this  poUca)  and  of  claim  hereunder  to 


KRACiMEXT  OF  POLICY   SHOWING   ACTLTAL,  OFFHAND,  PRACTICAL.  POLICY  ENGROSSING. 
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C  8.  Jackson,  a  Zanerian  boy,  is  now  con- 
nected with  the  Dallas  Business  University, 
Dallas,  Texas.  Mr.  J.  F.  Smith  is  president 
and  proprietor  of  the  institution,  and,  before 
the  great  flood,  was  located  at  Galveston. 
Texas.  >Ir.  Jackson  is  a  very  fine  penman, 
and  will  no  doubt  win  for  himself  quite  a 
reputation,  since  he  is  now  in  the  chair 
formerly  occupied  by  Taylor  and  Courtney. 

H.  \V.  Anshutz.  formerly  of  Morton.  Ohio, 
is  now  connected  with  the  New  Castle,  Pa., 
Business  College.  Mr.  Anshutz  secured 
the  position  through  the  Zaner  &  Bloser 
Employment  Bureau. 

The  Norfolk  College  of  Commerce,  Nor- 
folk. Va..  is  but  six  months  old  and  reports 
an  attendance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 


The  Pacific  Coast  Business  College,  San 
Jose,  Cal.,  now  has  an  attendance  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  pupils.  H.  E. 
Cox  is  president  and'  J.  A.  Chestnutwood 
principal  of  the  Institution.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  verv  good  attendance.  It  is  prob- 
abb'  needless  to  sav  that  the  PENMAN- 
ARTIST  AND  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  is  regu- 
larly received  in  this  progressive  institu- 
tion. 

Messrs.  H.  L.  Weber  and  R.  W.  Nickerson, 
Proprietors  of  the  Willimantic,  Conn.,  Busi- 
ness College,  recently  purchased  Mr.  H.  M. 
Kennedy's  interest  in  the  Woodstock,  Ont., 
Business  College.  Mr.  Nickerson  will  re- 
main with  the  former  school,  and  Mr.  Weber 
will  take  charge  of  the  latter. 


Mr 


C.   C.  Ca 


1,  the  master  penman  and 
artist  who  went  through  an  operation  for 
appendicitis  the  latter  part  of  last  year, 
passed  through  a  second  operation  on  the 
31st  of  January  of  this  year.  A  recent  letter 
from  him  says.  "  I  expect  to  get  well."  Our 
best  wishes  for  his  early  and  complete 
recovery. 

Thos.  P.  Saully,  formerlv  with  Child's 
Business  College,  Springfield,  Mass.,  has 
taken  a  position  with  the  Southern  Short- 
hand and  Business  University.  Norfolk,  Va. 

R.  L.  Dickinsheets,  of  the  Boulder,  Colo., 
Business  College,  writes  that  his  institu- 
tion is  enjoying  a  period  of  prosperity  un- 
looked  for  by  its  proprietors.  Mr.  Dickin- 
sheets enclosed  two  sheets  of  ornamental 
signatures  written  in  his  usual  free  and 
dashy  style. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Ross,  recently  of  the  Massey 
Business  Colleges  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  is  now 
with  the  Ruskin  College,  Trenton.  Mo.  Mr. 
Ross  is  a  good  man,  as  well  as  a  big  one, 
tipping  the  scales  at  two  hundred  and 
seventy  pounds. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Walker,  who  has  been  with  the 
Spencerian  at  Louisville  for  some  time, 
recently  engaged  with  the  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Commercial  College. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Crawford, Des  Moines,  la.,  renews 
his  subscription  to  the  PENMAN-ARTIST 
AND  Business  Educator  and  concludes 
his  letter  as  follows:  "I  receive  from  your 
journal  more  inspiration  than  from  any 
other  of  its  kind.  In  fact,  it  is  the  only  one 
of  its  kind." 

In  a  recent  letter  from  S.  B.  Fahnestock, 
of  the  McPherson,  Kans.,  College,  he  states: 
"  We  have  a  fine  school  this  year.  The  en- 
rollment is  the  largest  it  has  ever  been 
since  I  have  been  in  the  institution."  Sim- 
ilar  reports  are  coming  to  us  from  all 
quarters  of  the  country.  They  indicate 
that  schools  generally  are  crowded,  and 
that  commercial  school  men  are  unusually 
busy. 

Henry  D.  Allison,  of  Dublin,  N.  H.,  writes 
simplified  penmanship  like  a  professional. 
In  a  recent  letter  he  states,  "I  like  simpli- 
fied penmanship  immensely  for  business 
purposes.    It  is  intensely  practical." 
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E.  C.  Mills,  \ 

1 95  Grand  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.Y.,  I 

will     send    you    one    dozen  } 

cards,   your  name   in    either  ^ 

plain  or  ornamental  writing.  / 

for  25c.      Address   lines    lOc.  \ 

per  dozen  extra.  \ 


BY  J.  \V.  VONESH,  CHIC-\GO, 


$10.00  A  SHARE.     $  10.00  A  SHARE.    | 

ONE  THOUSAND  SHARES 

Of  stock,  at  SIO.OO  a  share,  that  prom 
"^    ise  a  handsome  dividend  are  now  for 
5    sale.    The  company  is  a  represeiua- 
•       tive  one  doing  business  in  all  parts 
O    of   the   United    States  and   Canada. 

The  investment  is  offered  to  school 

PROPRIETORS    AND    TEACHERS. 

^                 Write  today.     Address. 

s 

o 

o 

> 

%  Hmerican  College  ExGliange 
^  and  Teaciiers'  Bureau. 

> 

m 

CUMBERLAND,    MD 

$10.00  A  SHARE.       $10.00  A  SHARE. 

■'    IzsPEt^lCERIAN 

iS       PEN  CO. 
^^o   .EDITOBIAL,,, 


SELECT  A  PEN 


Suitable  for  your  handwriting  from  a  sampl;  card  of    12   leading  num- 
bers  for    correspondence,  sent   postpaid   on   receipt  of  6  cents  in  stamps. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  Broadway,  New  York. 
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By  T.  Ul.  Camblyn,  Kansas  City.  ttto. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  :i  lengthy 
article,  not  that  there  is  little  in  the  subject 
to  say,  but  I  shall  try  to  express  my 
thoughts  and  observations  in  a  brief  form 
rather  than  to  enter  into  lengthy  discus- 
sions and  repetition  of  statements. 

All  of  us  who  have  made  any  pretentions 
in  the  field  of  penmanship,  know  more  or 
less  of  my  subject,  some  more,  some  less, 
doubtless.  And  while  a  few  may  obtain 
their  knowledge  from  theory  only,  the  most 
of  us  have  drunk  from  the  fount  of  exper- 
ience. A  penman  who  has  been  in  the 
work  for  only  a  short  time,  can  scarcely 
have  failed  to  be  called  upon  to  execute  a 
piece  of  engrossing,  and  if  located  in  a  citj' 
the  calls  upon  him,  doubtless,  have  been 
quite  frequent.  It  is  needless  for  me  to 
urge  upon  the  profession  a  knowledge  of 
this  line  of  work,  for  all  are  aware  of  its 
utility  as  a  side  line  for  the  business  college 
teacher,  if  not  exactly  familiar  with  it  as  a 
profession  of  itself.  It  is  as  a  profession 
that  I  shall  treat  it.  Many  of  the  principal 
cities  have  those  who  follow  Bngrossing  as 
a  business,  and  the  success  achieved  com- 
pels us  to  class  it  as  one  of  the  honorable 
and  remunerative  occupations  of  life. 

Let  US  look  at  Engrossing  from  two  stand- 
points: First,  Art ;  second.  Business.  It  is 
one  thing  to  be  an  artist  and  another  thing 
to  be  a  business  man.  The  two  must  be 
embodied  in  one  man  to  make  up  a  com- 
plete success. 

THE  ART  SIDE 

The  old  adage,  "Art  is  long  and  time  is 
fleeting,*'  reminds  us  that  it  must  be  begun 
in  youth;  old  age  is  too  late;  middle  age  is 
too  late. 

There  must  be  some  natural  inclination 
and  adaptability  for  the  work  which  must 
be  supplemented  with  thorough  prepara- 
tion. I'm  inclined  to  think  that  hard  work 
added  to  the  innate  love  and  ardent  desire 
to  become  an  Engrosser,  will  make  of  any 
young  man  a  fair  success.  However,  they 
with  natural  ability  will  make  the  shining 
lights. 

He  who  aspires  to  bean  Engrosser  must 
avail  himself  of  every  means  within  his 
power  of  enlarging  his  knowledge  of  art. 
By  art,  I  mean  Commercial  Art, principally ; 
Fine  Art,  secondarilj'.  The  requirements 
of  the  Engrosser  are  niany  and  varied.  He 
is  called  upon  to  execute  everything  from  a 
piece  of  plain  script  to  a  piece  embodying 
Fine  Art. 

If  I  were  asked  to  say  what  I  think  one 
should  be  able  to  execute,  and  execute 
well,  to  make  a  successful  Engrosser,  I 
would  enumerate  as  follows:  Script,  Spen- 
cerian  and  Copper  Plate;  many  styles  of 
Lettering,  as  many  as  twenty  at  least, 
among  the  most  important  1  would  name. 
Old  English,  of  various  styles,  German 
Text,  Marking,  Roman,  and  Sickles,  as  well 
as  other  ornamental  letters  such  as  come 
into  the  mind  of  the  skillful  letterer;  he 
should  also  be  a  sketch  artist;  a  brush 
artist;  a  color  artist;  and  skillful  with  all 
manner  of  ornamental  designs. 

Wemay  acqiaire  these  by  reading  treatises 
on  the  subjects,  studying  the  work  for 
others,  studying  nature,  by  practice,  exper- 
ience, and  the  accumulation  of  ideas  from 
luimerous  sources,  frt)m  all  we  see,  hear, 
and  read.  The  first  requisite  is  natural 
inclination;  second,  imitative  skill;  third, 
originality. 


DESIGN  AND   ARKANCiEMENT 

I  cannot  over-estimate  the  value  of  good 
designing  ability.  To  be  an  expert  at  this 
the  mind  must  be  prolific  and  replete  w^ith 
ideas,  that  pop  up  like  words  fall  from  the 
glib  Irishman's  tongue.  Only  those  who 
have  given  the  matter  attention  can  esti- 
mate how  nuich  time  is  wasted  by  erasing 
and  resketching  several  times  before  the 
design  wanted  is  at  last  secured.  What  a 
satisfaction,  as  well  as  saving  of  time,  to  be 
able  to  sketch  quickly  the  first  time,  what 
we  want.  Then  also,  the  skilled  designer 
knows  how  to  lay  off  his  piece  according  to 
the  amount  of  money  received  for  it.  It 
should  be  our  motto,  to  make  all  work  artis- 
tic, vhether  plain  or  whether  elaborate. 

GETTING    BUSINESS 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  business  man 
let  us  now  make  a  few  observations. 

The  first  requisite  in  getting  business  is 
the  ability  to  do  it  well,  then  don't  sit  down 
and  wait  for  something  to  turn  up,  but  go 
out  and  turn  up  something;  go  after  busi- 
ness. 

There  is  no  more  room  in  this  business  for 
drones  than   there  is  in   the  bee  hive,  and 


>1K'.    1-.    W.   TAMBI.YN 

they  are  killed  off  about  as  quickly  as  the 
drone  bees.  "  Hustle  "  must  be  the  watch- 
word; those  not  having  the  word  must  stay 
out. 

Considerable  business  may  be  had  by 
watching  the  records  of  deaths  in  the  daily 
papers,  and  going  after  the  Orders,  Bodies. 
etc.,  of  which  the  deceased  were  members. 
By  following  up  this  line  of  action  and  do- 
ing good  work,  a  very  good  business  may, 
in  time,  be  established,  but  it  is  rather  a 
slow  process,  and  not  advisable  for  the  one 
w^ho  is  making  the  business  his  profession. 
For  such  I  recommend  systematic  adver 
tising.  Procure  a  list  of  presidents  and 
secretaries  of  all  Secret  Orders,  Societies, 
Clubs,  prominent  Corporations,  etc.  About 
quarterly  or  semi-annually  get  out  a  neat 
little  circular  and  mail  to  this  list.  The 
circular  should  be  neatly  arranged  and 
illustrated  with  a  few  cuts  of  some  good 
designs,  or  parts  of  them.  It  should"  set 
forth  the  business  clearly  as  well  as  at 
tractively,  and  by  all  means,  honestly. 

Since  Engrossing  is  now  arranged  in  two 
ways,  in  album  form  and  for  framing,  the 
question  occasionally  arises,  which  is  the 
more  appropriate?  It  depends  largely  upon 
the  occasion,  and  the  matter  must  be  set- 
tled I)y  the  good  judgment  of  both  artist 
and  patron.     I  am  told   by  some  artists  that 


about  two-thirds  of  their  orders  are  for  the 
album  form.  My  experience  has  been 
about  equally  divided  between  the  two,  but 
I've  not  pushed  the  album  form  so  long  as 
the  sheet.  However,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  album  is  excellent  taste  for  most  occa- 
sions if  bound  by  a  good,  binder  and  appro- 
priately lettered. 

I  find  also  that  in  the  matter  of  memorials 
those  with  best  taste  prefer  black  and 
white,  no  color.  Grey  board  is  not  espec- 
ially objectionable,  however,  if  colors  are 
omitted. 

NO  SUBSTANTIAL  SUCCESS  WITHOUT 
MERIT 

We,  as  Engrossers,  inust  keep  improving 
our  work,  keep  advancing,  keep  pace  with 
progress  in  other  lines  of  art.  As  business 
tnen,  we  must  use  the  keenest  perception, 
the  most  modern  methods  of  securing  and 
handling  business.  He  who  does  the  best 
work,  is  honest  and  prompt,  i^'ho  hustles  in 
a  modern  way  will  surely  achieve  the  great 
est  success. 

A  WORD  TO  YOUNG  PENMEN 

1  would  picture  the  road  to  success  briefly 
as  follows:  Hard  work,  incessant,  study, 
love  for  the  work,  a  clear  and  high  ideal, 
indomitable  courage,  stubborn  will,  time, 
and  above  all,  hard  work.  What  obstacles 
will  hard  work  not  surmount,  and  one  vic- 
tor3'  gained  is  but  an  additional  weapon 
with  which  to  fight  the  next.  What  a  satis- 
faction, what  self-gratitication  to  see  our 
efforts  prosper,  and  a  profession  with  hum- 
ble beginning  gradually  grows  year  by  year 
into  a  business  with  such  volume,  that  we 
are  crowded  to  handle  it. 


^^r/^^r^J^. 


Wants  to  hear  from  young  penmen 
others  who   desire  to  prepare    themselves 
for  the  teaching  of  business  writing.     The 

MADARASZ  METHOD 

of  teaching  BUSINESS  WRITING  is  the  re 
suit  of  25  years'  experience,  and  creates 
practical  writers  in  the  quickest  lime  pos- 
sible—if that's  worth  something  to  you, 
sit  down  and  write  me  fully  and  freely.... 


DO  IT  NOW 


rui  betw 


that 


\\'e  may  arrang-e 
my  TEACHERS'  COURSE 
next  July.  You  will  then  have  mastered 
a  business  in  which  you  can  make  a  living 
in  any  part  of  the  world  where  the  English 
language  is  spoken. 

IS  THAT  WORTH 
SOMETHING  TO  YOU? 


nomtnt   that    because 
perience   in  ^ejichiiiK 


Don't  think  for 
you've  never  had 

that  you  can't  do  it.  I  tell  you  'WHAT  to 
say,  'WHEN  to  say,  and  HOW  to  say  it- 
equipping  you  with  knowledge,  and  in- 
spiring confidence  in  yourself  so  that  you'll 
be  able  to  conduct  any  class  with  marked 


Enough  time  is  allotted  to  ornamental 
•writing  in  mv  TEACHFRS'  COURSE  to 
show  you  all  the  kinks  of  which  I  am 
master,  and  that  alone  is  worth  the  price 
of  the  entire  course  to  you  if  you  want  to 
improve  your  own  writing.  Thi  k  it  over 
and  write  rae,  enclosing  2e  stamp  for  a 
personal  reply. 

L.  MADARASZ, 


<    1281  Third  Avenue, 


NEW  YORK.    \ 
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/ 


I 
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The  above  "Japanese"  writing  is  the  product  of  the  resourceful  brain  and  uiiiibU*  pen  of  Mr.  Francis  B.  Courtney  of  the  Iowa  Busi- 
ness College,  Des  Moines,  la.  In  a  letter  to  us  regarding  the  same  Mr.  Courtney  states  :  "  This  style  <»f  writing  was  acquired  by  nie  while 
abroad.  If  you  can't  read  it,  have  it  typewritten.  The  first  letter  I  sent  out  was  sent  back  because  the  fellow  thought  it  was  back  hand. 
This  writing  looks  straight  to  the  cross-eyed  man.  It  is  also  a  good  thing  in  which  to  reply  to  a  request  for  money.  '  Your  creditor  can 
see  at  a  glance  that  you  can't  straighten  up.'  From  this  we  can  easily  inferthat  Mr.  Courtney  sees  more  than  the  artistic  side  of  things, 
and  has  in  hiin  more  than  mere  skill.  The  verses  herewith  are  given  as  a  key  to  the  writing.  After  learning  that  it  should  be  read  from 
top  to  bottom  instead  of  from  left  to  right,  you  will  find  it  somewhat  easier  sailing  than  when  you  go  after  it  in  the  usual  left  to  right 
manner.  It  might  be  well  for  us  to  remark  incidentally  that  this  is  not  the  kind  of  vertical  writing  that  we  hear  Brother  Palmer 
denouncing.  The  art,  both  as  concerns  skill  and  beauty,  displayed  in  this  work  is  of  a  high  order.  To  conceive  the  characters  with  such 
beautifully,  bended,  oblique,  shaded  strokes  takes  not  a  little  persevereuce  and  fertility  of  mind.  It  is  simply  another  evidence  of  Mr. 
Court nev's  nianv-sidedness. 


Hey  to  " Japanese"  Ulriting- 

For  the  Penman-Artist  and  Business  Edu- 
cator, Columbus,  Ohio,  by  Francis  B. 
Courtney. 

What  joy  would  come  to  idle  drones. 
What  hopes  would  lighten  up  their  way, 

If  ihev  could  see  a  great  big  sign, 
Success  in  here  to  give  away. 

I  dreamed  a  dream  said  the  lazy  drone, 

As  I  fell  asleep  while  shirking, 
1  had  a  night-mare  most  severe, 

I  dreamt  that  I  was  working. 

Success  is  born  of  honest  toil. 
And  blossoms  fair  on  those  who  work 

It  grows  supreme  in  honest  soil. 
But  fails  to  flourish  for  the  shirk. 


r    $5 .00  Worth  for  inc.- After  10  years  of  hard  work     ) 
I  have  found  the  seciet  of  rapid  addition,  ^ubtrac-     \ 


Lightning  Calculator,  Dept.  II,  Ev 


Short  Cuts. 


A  little  hook,  pocket  size, 
sliDwiiisliDwtodowiihhalf 
tlie  flgur.-saiiil  in  lialt  llie 
time  all  nf  tliose  little  calculatiiinR  wliicli  »e 
must  tigure  nut  every  day.  Everything  Iroin 
Addition  to  Interest  and  Discount.  Its  worth 
is  attested  by  the  lact  that  its  author  is  now 
and  lias  been  tor  years  the  specialist  in  this 
branch  at  the  Eastman  Business  College 
Price,  cloth,  SOc.     Address. 

GEO.  \.  DEEL,     I'oughkeepsie,  N.  Y, 


Advertising   in   the  Penman^Hrtist  and 
Business  educator  Pays 

Cyrus  W,  Field,  who  has  been  patronizing 
our  advertising  columns,  writes:  "Adver- 
tising in  the  PEN?IAN-ARTIST  AND  BUSI- 
NESS Kducator  pays.  My  book  has  gone 
into  every  corner  of  our  great  Common- 
wealth and  Canada,  and  still  the  orders 
come.  Vou  certainly  reach  the  best  class  of 
patrons.  Many  of  my  orders  have  come 
from  bankers." 

Any  one  who  is  looking  for  a  good  adver- 
tising proposition  certainly  cannot  afford  to 
miss   the   PBNMAN-ARTIST  AND  BUSINESS 

Educator. 


BLACK   CARD   BOARD 


AUTO 


ith    thi 

PEN. 


The 


finest  effects  for  Showcards.  Price 
Tickets.  Memorial  Cards,  etc. 

Black  Card  Board,  11x14  in.  for  show 
cards,  10  sheets—prepaid.  30c. 

White  Ink  can  be  used  with  brush  and 
ordinary  auto  pen.  25c  prepaid. 

Two  Auto-pens  for  Memorial  Cards  and 
Price  Tickets,  hand  filed,  works  perfect.  40c. 
They  are  the  finest  out.    Stamps  or  coin. 

f.       £".       EVANSf      AUTO-PENMAN, 
Box  158,  STREATOR,  ILL, 


PLUMMER 

JDej^ignen^ 

Providence,  R..  1. 


R-EJOLUTIONJ.MEMOIilALi 

at7^  TEiTIMONIAU  engrossed 

zAxXasVxq  BookPlatej 

frliereJdic  DeTiOninjg 

Allkinds  of  cohmercial  draw- 
ing at  REASONABLE  PRICES. S 


^9h6^isinxwxn-&}Xi)iX>  and  @uiHn€U>6«Ui€(iitirr^^l? 


The  long  strokes  in  the  preceding  lesson 
will  have  paved  the  way  for  the  loops.  But 
the  loop  is  different  from  the  strong  straight 
line.  The  graceful  curve  and  the  gentle  in- 
crease of  the  shade  are  points  to  l^e  studied. 

The  loop  is  the  foundation  for  7.  h.  h.  k. 
and  f.  In  the  1.  make  the  introductory 
stroke  the  same  as /■  and  ii.  Make  the  left 
side  of  the  loop  first.  The'iieighth  should 
he  two  and  one-half  times  that  of  the 
smaller  letters.  The  shade  should  begin 
about  one-third  of  the  distance  from  tlie  top, 
and  gradually  increase  for  one-third  of  the 
distance,  then  be  uniform  until  tiie  turn 
is  reached,  wliich  should  be  the  same  as 
that  of  i.  The  turn  at  the  top  of  the  loop 
should  be  well  to  the  right  side,  with  a  del- 
icate shade  at  this  point.  Make  the  right 
side  downward  and  aim  to  secure  a  smooth, 
graceful  hairline. 

Make  h  the  same  as  /,  only  finish  it  with  a 
small  dot,  the  same  as  Kand  rr. 

The  first  part  of  /;  is  similar  to  J,  except  it 
is  square  at  the  bottom.  The  second  part  is 
made  like  the  second  part  of  n,  the  space 
between  the  shaded  strokes  being  the  same 
as  between  those  of  u. 

The  second  part  of  k  is  two  compound 
curves.  Aim  to  make  them  sparkle  with 
gracefulness  and  beauty. 

The  top  of  /  is  the  same  as  the  loop  and  is 
continued  below  the  base  line  one  and  one- 
half  spaces. 

It  refiuires  a  large  caliber  of  movement,  to 
make  these  letters.  Watch  slant  carefully. 
.Aim  to  secure  uniformity. 

CKITICIS?IS 

H.  W.  S.  Work  extra  line.  Some  up 
strokes  slightly  nervous.  Small  o  a  trifle 
too  rounding  or  wide.  Your  work  is  very 
precise  and  daintj'.    You  can  be  a  master. 


TRUMANSBUKti,  N.  Y. 


E.  C.  MILLS, 

195Grand  Ave.,Rochesler.N.Y..  | 

will  send  you  a  set  of  busi-  f 

ness    capitals,    arranged     in  \ 

.■systematic  order  for  practice,  \ 

for  20c.    They  are  fresh  from  \ 
the  pen  and  will  encourage 
you  to  do  better  writing 


u 


DO  YOU  WANT  H  BETTER  POSITION  ? 


If  so,  REGISTER  with  us,  FREE 

and  we  will  see  what  we  can  do  for  .vou      We 
have  vacancies  in  almost  every  state. 

CONTINENTAL    TEACHERS'     AGENCY, 
BOWLING    GREEH,    KY. 


\  RANSOM'S  very  best  writing    IQ  \ 

<  on  1  doz.  cards  —  any  name,    lOO*  \ 

C                                       Address,  ) 

<  C.  W.  RANSOM,  > 

\  rare  of  Smifhdeal  College.        RICHMOND,  VA  \ 


W.      L.     THOMAS,      PEN    SPECIALIST 
TRY    MV    WORK    ONCE. 

( me  dozen  Cards        ------       JOc 

One  Set  of  Business  Capitals         -        -        -        -  l,'>c 

( me  Set  of  Ornamental  Capitals      ...        -  2^ 

One  Flourished  Bird -Oc 

One  dozen  Drill  Exercises -"<-■ 

Six  ditferent  styles  of  writing      .       -       -       -  2-,c 

W.  L.  THOMAS,  Box  512,  Wicliita,  Kansas 


QJbdTU^brvrruin-^CiUi^  and  ^u^irw^^ducokr^^^ 


E.  C.  MILLS, 

i:'5GrandAir..  Rochf^tei;  N.  K, 
win  send  you  10  lines  of  fresh 
from  the  pen  copies  for  30c.  ; 
20  lines  for  55c. ;  40  lines  for 
$1.00.  The  $1.00  package  is 
quite  a  complete  compend- 
ium of  business  writing. 


r>o    ^''oo    w^vivo" 


cher.  or  a  position,  or  wish  to  blij 
change  school  property  ?    Address 


ell 


AMERICAN  COLLEGE  EXCHANGE 

CUMBERLAND,  MD. 
HO  REGISTRATIOH    FEE  —  CO-OPERATIVE. 


<Z.^^i<^. 


g>  0<<K)<>0<><><><><>0  O  O-O-O-O-CM}  CKKKMM}  <) 

i  The  Selppei  U\M\^  Cover  | 

5  The  only  device  by  whi(h  TOUCH  TYPE-  A 
X  WRITING  can  te  properly  and  n 
X  satisfactorily  tanght.  X 
O  >-vonsists  of  a  wire  covered  with  cloth.  O 
0  I  ompletely  conceals  the  keyboard.  6 
O  ^^ompels  the  pupil  to  write  hy  TOUCH.  6 

p  PRICE   $9   PER    DOZEN.  0 

0  (Prepaid.)  p 

9  Madeforthe  Reraingtonand  Smith  Prem  O 

p  ier  Typewriters.     Manitfactiired  O 

6  and  for  sale  by  O 

%  W.  E.  VAN  WERT,  wneeiino.  w.  va.  s 

p  p 

(^  CK><><><>0  0<><><><>0  O  CK><>0<>0  O-O-CKKVO  O 


ENVKI.OPK    .MlIlKKSSK.S    HV    1- 


tied. 


The  Strides  of  the  Giant 

in  the  fairv  tale  were  marvekmsly  long.  He  covered  a  great  ileal  of  territory  in  a  very  short  time.  But  his  teat  was  not  ]i 
remarkable  than  that  of  the  modern  giant  among  hooks  on  English  —  "  Plain  English  in  Pra.'tical  E.xercises,"  with  its  o 
lianiim,  the  text-book,  "  Plain  English."  It  is  absolutely  unlike  any  other  book  on  this  subject  that  has  ever  been  jiublisl 
It  is  arranged  in  a  fascinating  manner.  It  saves  time  and  manual  labor.  It  treats  only  of  the  essentials.  It  is  rich  in  both 
the  i|uality  and  quantity  of  exercises  it  contains.  It  has  been  on  the  market  but  fifteen  months,  yet  we  have  sold  tens  of 
thousands  of  these  inexpensive  exercise  hooks. 

^     ^    ^    liead  What  Some  of  the  Teachers  Say  About  It:     ^     ^     ^ 
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At  the  be^nning  of  this  year  a  ^-opy  of  join- 
I'liiin  Englisli  in  Practical  Exercises"  was  haiideil 
•  >  int.-  for  examination.  I  have  used  it  considerably 
n  my  work,  by  means  of  dictation  and  have  found 
t  very  useful.  William  Jones,  Teacher  of  English 
■niiiiioxitioii.  Profidetue  Errniuy  High  School,  Pror 
■l.-n.c,  R.  L 

1  have  rooked  over  your  "Plain  English  in  Priicti- 
■;il  Exercises,"  and  it  seems  just  to  hit  my  case. 
■■  P   Spfore.  Ettiicatiotial  Director,  Y.M.C.A.,  Bos- 


ir  English  Exercise  bonk  excels  all  others.  It 
.  the  student  woi-k  tu  do,  and  this  is  the  only 
nal  method  of  teaching  English.  Prof.  W  I. 
y,  Prin.  Capital  Bttsineas  College.  Salem.  Ore. 


I  iini  delighted  with  your  Lessons  and  Exei 
n  English.  I  am  sure  grammar  will  become  o 
he  most  attractive  studies  of  our  coui-se  by  ■ 
his  work  with  Plain  English.  Prof  y.  L. 
nomi,  Kankakee  Kunines)^  College,  Kankakee.  I 
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40  cents)  for  30  cents.     This  ofTer  is  to  teachers  only  who  name  the  schools  in  i 
:man-Artist  and  Business  Educator.     This  offer  is  open  until  May  1st. 


We  want  you  to  become  acijuainted 
with  these  books  on  English.  We  know 
that  it  will  mean  their  adoption.  We 
cannot  give  the  books  away  but  we 
shall  do  the  next  thing  to  it.  We  will 
send,  charges  preiiaid,  the  text-book 
"Plain  English"  (Retail  price,  !tO  cts.) 
and  the  exercise  book  "  Plain  English 
in  Practical  Exercises  "  (Retail  price, 
liicli   thev  teach,  and  who  mention  the   Pen- 


Address        '  I    pif 

473  Euclid  Avenue, 


Practical  Text 


Book   Co., 

CLEVELAND,   OMIO. 


^ 
^ 
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Ccttering  and  Desianing,  no.  II. 

Bv  C'  C-  Brown,  Rockland,  maine. 

The  copy  given  in  this  connection  is  very 
appropriate  for  a  scliool  of  learning.  It  was 
used  as  a  catalogue  cover,  and  its  symbols 
of  education  make  it  more  effective  and  val- 
uable for  the  purpose. 

Suggestions.— Size  of  original  drawing 
llx9U  inches.  Make  letters  in  Union  Busi- 
ness College  I'sx^s  inches  in  size.  Lay  off  a 
space  on  your  paper  of  the  above  size,  then 
arrange  the  lettering.  Pencil  out  the  decor- 
ative matter,  symbols,  etc.,  suggesting  all 
the  shadows.  Centre  the  face  between  the 
two  ends.  Use  just  a  few  lines  in  finishing 
the  face,  hair,  laurel  leaves,  etc.  See  that 
the  different  parts  of  your  design  hang  to- 
gether, and  that  the  objects  are  in  correct 
drawing.  Ol>serve  the  arrangement  of  the 
shade  lines,  and  see  that  your  shadows  and 
half  tones  lilend  properly.  Lastly,  do  not 
liurrv.  One  hour  nf  careful,  painstaking 
study  is  worth  more  to  ynu  tlian  a  week  of 
careless,  iiiditferent  practice. 


IF 

YOU    WANT 

A 

TEACHER 

SH  0  RT  HAND 

DEPARTMENT 

OF 

COURSE     YOU 

WANT    A    GOOD    ONE 

We  can  sive  you  expert 
assistance  on  just  this 
point.  Write,  giving  par- 
ticulars, regarding  the  po- 
sition you  wis!)  to  fill,  and 
we  will  place  you  in  com- 
munication with  the  right 
teacher.  No  charge  to  you 
or  to  the  teachers.   :    :    :    : 

■ TH  E 


PHONOGRAPHIC 
INSTITUTE, 

CINCINNATI. 

BENX    PITM.W.  President. 

JEROME  B.  HOWARD,  Director, 


% 


.'■  l)i  J 


^   ^Jiim^sc^^i. 


Columbus,  Ohio. 


A  New  Magazine 

field  is  being  developed  by  the  Gregg  Writer.  This  paper  is  interesting  the  commercial 
teacher,  school  manager,  and  the  general  "business"  student  as  much  as  the  shorthand 
teacher  or  pupil. 

Commercial  Training 


is  the  name  of  a  department  of"  view  and  revi 
able,  and  that  is  moulding  thought  in  Busin* 


-■  "  that  is  original,  interesting  and  profit- 
Education.     It  is 


Edited  by  Geo.  P.  Lord, 

who  brings  wide  experience.  ;i  liberal   education,  devotion   to  the   cause,  and  no  small 
degree  of  literary  ability  to  bear  upon  his  work. 

The  Editorials  are  written  in  the  straightforward,  forceful,  virile  style  for  which  Mr, 
Lord  is  noted.    They  strike  straight  and  true  and  deal  with  practical  questions. 

The  Reviews  are  unbiased,  pointed,  and    pithy.    They  review  rather   than  praise  by 
silly  flattery. 

Advertising  Talks.     For  the  first  time  the  advertising  of  schools  is  approached  and 
discussed  along  the  line  followed  in  professional  advertising  papers. 

Heart  to  Heart  Talks  which  appear  in  this  department  are  too  well  known  to  need 
a  word.    They  will  be  continued. 

Contributed  Articles  with  editorial  comment  will  form  a  new  feature  of  this  depart- 
ment. 

ALL  THIS  AND  A  SHORTHAND  MAGAZINE  FOR  ONE  PRICE-50  CENTS  A  YEAR. 
SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE  COPY. 

GREGG    WRITER,  57  Washington  St.,  Chicago, 


^^P^nU^Berunon-^Ci^  and  Qmui^  &ifcM5tiW^^^ 


Titiacr  movemctit* 

By  3ulia  «f  Cheyenne. 

Mr.  Barnhart's  livpotliesis  warrants  his 
conclusions.  To  presuppose  anything  else 
is  the  wildest  speculation. 

I  wish  it  \vere  possible  to  do  a\vay  with 
much  of  the  writing^  done  so  early  in  the 
child's  life.  But  it  isn't  what /ira/i  for  what 
some  one  else  wants.  It's  a  question  of 
necessity  ;  a  qxiestion  of  substitution.  Ad- 
justment along  other  lines  must  he  made 
before  any  changes  can  come  to  us.  The 
demand  for  hand  product  is  so  great  with 
present  courses  of  study  that  there  is  no 
recourse,  but  to  do  the  work  prescribed  by 
those  in  authority.  Unquestionably  the 
child  should  not  attempt  to  walk  too  soon, 
nor  be  permitted  to  abuse  his  physical  well- 
being.  But  ii's  done.  Nor  should  the  child 
be  driven  to  such  extremities.  But  it  is, 
and  has  been  for  long,  long  years. 

Let  some  humanitarian,  some  power  be- 
hind the  throne,  propose  some  ethical  re- 
form and  those  who  know  what  a  child  can 
do,  will  rejoice  at  beingfreed  from  servitude 
and  bondage.  There  is  no  retreat  from 
present  submission  and  the  various  sug- 
gestions for  "  T'erj-  large"  writing  as  a 
relief  is  siiuplj'  beggingthequestion  where 
no  positive  cure  is  known. 


To  look  at  the  heavens  with  telling  effects 
means  two  things,  a  telescope  of  magni- 
tude and  well  directed  intellect. 

To  tell  what  children  can  do.  demands  far 
more  capability  and  research  than  many 
possess,  wrhose  declarations  we  read  In  open 
court. 

No  one  has  even  a  right  to  his  or  her  opin- 
ion unless  it  is  substantiated  by  the  highest 
forms  of  evidence.  Differences  come  most 
often  from  "half  r/eii'S.  "  Primary  teach- 
ers who  possesss  a  tliousand  virtues  to  the 
minutest  detail,  are  unable  to  speak  author- 
itatively as  to  the  child's  powerof  reproduc- 
ing "forms"  in  writing,  if  they  cannot 
wield  a  skillful  pen.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
ability  to  produce  beautiful  forms  and  com- 
binations will  not  permit  one  to  speak  with 
authority  unless  he  has  moulded  many  a 
child. 

Speculation  will  not  do,  gentlemen.  We 
want  "fajr/'  stuI>born  "  fa.v,"  before  we 
yield  even  the  "  error  of  our  ivavs. ' ' 

[  '*  Wildest  speculation  "  is  the  pessimist's 
characterization  of  the  untried.  Finger 
movement  advocates  hold  on  to  it  simply 
because  they  lack  faith  in  human  progress. 
Less  writing  is  being  done  in  the  primary 
grades  today  than  yesterday.  Less  still  will 
be  done  tomorrow.  People  in  "authority" 
are  declaring  that  no  writing  needs  to  lie 
done  and  therefore  should  not  be  done,  and 
it  is  now  only  a  question  until  the  "  wildest 
speculation"  will  be  a  reality  in  writing  as 


it  has  been  with  the  bicvcle.  the  automo- 
bile, wireless  telegraphy  and  telephonv,  etc. 
If  those  who  now  cringe  at  the  feet  of  ''  serv- 
itude and  bondage"  of  hnger  movement 
will  as  boldly  proclaim  tluit  which  they 
acknowledge  as  rifihm^  thev  now  endeavor 
to  defend  and  promote  that  which  thev 
acknowledge  as  uronsi:  the  rii^ht  will  the 
sooner  prevail,  for  prevnil  it  will  and  must. 
—  Etutok'S.I 


Cbc  f>cndcrson  liead. 

The  accompanying  portrait  was  drawn 
from  life  by  G.  S.  Henderson,  No.  L'-if)  West 
55tli  street,  New  York  City.  Aspirants  in 
the  art  line  would  do  well  to  study  these 
heads  quite  carefully  and  critically.  Note 
carefully  the  large  masses  of  light  and 
dark  and  of  middle  tones.  Note  also  partic- 
ularly the  pose,  and  the  soft  outlines  of  the 
hair  and  hat.  This  work  is  tar  above  the 
average,  and  is  second  ttt  none  ever  present- 
ed  in  a  penman's  iiaper. 


MODtRN    ILLUSTRATIVE 

BOOKKEEPING 

INTKODUCTORY  AND  COMPLETE  COURSES 

THE    LATEST    ADDITION    TO    THE    WIL- 
LIAMS &  ROGERS   COMMERCIAL  SERIES. 


"^his  is  by  far  the  best 
work  on  BOOK  KEEPING 
and  BUSINESS  PRACTICE 
that  has  ever  been  published. 
It  combines  all  the  best 
features  of  the  other  book- 
keeping publieations  in  this 
series,  besides  many  new 
ones  not  to  be  found  in  any 
similar  work.  It  is  the  com- 
mercial teacher's  ideal  and 
is  destined  to  become 

THE  LEADING 
BOOKKEEPING 
5     Y     S     T      E      /Vl 

Representative  schools  in 
the  states  that  are  using 
MODERN  ILLUSTRATIVE 
BOOKKEEPING  may  be 
mentioned  those  of  the  fol 
lowing  leading  cities:  Alli- 
ance, Ashtabula,  Allentown, 
Albany,  Baltimore,  Brooklyn, 
Fostoria,  New  York,  Newark, 
Newton,  .\la.,  Springfield, 
Ills.,  Scranton,  Trenton,  in  all 
all  of  which  it  is  giving 
complete  satisfaction. 


FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS  AND  FURTHER 
PARTICULARS  ADDRESS 

AMERICAN  BOOK  CO. 


NEW   YORK, 

CHICAGO, 

ATLANTA, 


CINCINNATI, 

BOSTON, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


olpdfk^iBeniTUirv-iCiUijit  guui  Qu^e^^  ^ductiW^^ 


The  material  represented  in  our  lesson  for 
this  month,  is  different  from  anything 
which  has  been  given  in  this  series.  The 
bottle  is  dark  green  glass  and  the  tumbler 
is  clear  glass. 

The  bottle  will  have  very  pronounced 
shades,  being  a  glittering  white  where  the 
light  strikes  it  squarely,  and  very  dark  in 
other  parts,  except  for  a  faint  streak  of  re- 
flected light  on  the  darker  side.  The  label 
is  white  and  is  shadowed  only  a  little. 

The  tumbler  has  less  pronounced  shades, 
and  one  must  be'careful  to  get  the  transpar- 
ent look  and  yet  not  make  the  object  too 
-  dark. 

A  little  care  will  be  necessary  in  shading 
that  part  of  the  tumbler  through  which  the 
bottle  is  seen. 
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Cbc  Question  of  Supervisors 
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The  office  of  the  supervisor  is  of  a  two-fold 
character.  He  plans  and  directs  the  work 
and  teaching  of  others,  and  he  teaches.  In 
the  larger  places,  he  supervises  more  than 
he  teaches,  but  in  the  smaller  cities  he 
teaches  more  than  he  supervises.  As  before 
stated,  he  directs  and  teaches.  As  a  direc- 
tor or  supervisor,  he  instructs  teachers  and 
plans  work  for  them  to  do.  He  encourages 
interest,  and  enthuses  by  being  interested 
and  enthusiastic  himself.  Enthusiasm  is 
catching.  Then,  too,  he  understands  his 
subject  thoroughly  and  can  do  more  in  five 
minutes  toward  arousing  a  dull  class  than 
a  regular  teacher  can  in  an  hour.  So  much 
so  that  not  infrequently  whole  schools  will 
be  impatient  for  the  time  to  come  when  the 
supervisor  will  be  around  again. 

The  day  is  dawning  when  all  teachers  will 
be  specialists.  But  so  long  as  teachers  are 
not  required  to  prepare  as  thoroughly,  and 
pass  examinations,  in  penmanship,  draw- 
ing, music,  and  physical  culture  as  in  other 
studies,  so  long  at  least  will  it  be  necessary 
to  employ  specialists  in  these  subjects  to 
supply  the  usual  deficiency. 

Penmanship  being  a  manual  rather  than 
a  mental  subject,  needs  dexterity  to  direct 
it  rightlj'.  Teachers  are  not  schooled  in 
skill,  Init  in  memory.  Drawing  demands 
good  observation,  and  teachers  are  not 
trained  in  that  direction.  They  therefore 
need  help.  The  day  is  coming  when  teach- 
ers will  be  skillful  as  well  as  intellectual- 
then  all  will  be  specialists.  Until  then, 
supervisors  are  necessary. 

Modern  education  comprises  two  things- 
knowledge  and  skill.  The  old  education 
was  intellectual  only;  the  new  is  intel- 
lectual and  skillful.  The  physical  and 
skillful  in  education  are  of  recent  origin. 
They  date  back  but  only  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury as  regards  our  public  school  system. 
Even  today  the  physical  is  not  on  a  par 
with   the   mental.     But  ere  long   it  will    re- 
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ceive  equal  attention  with  the  latter.  Then 
the  heart,  the  head,  and  the  hand  will  each 
receive  equal  attention. 

Skill  is  an  essential  element  for  modern 
success.  It  was  skill  that  made  memorable 
the  battle  of  Manilla  bay.  Our  public  school 
system  must  recognize  this  new  and  potent 
element,  and  develop  it  side  by  side  with 
the  old. 

Physical  culture  is  one  of  the  new  forces 
that  makes  for  health,  strength  and  eiH- 
ciency.  Can  we  afford  to  neglect  it  in  our 
schools? 

Drawing  is  another  modern  factor  that 
develops  at  one  and  the  same  time  esthetic 
and  skillful  forces.  It  enlarges  the  concep- 
tions of  life,  and  it  trains  the  eye  and  hand 
for  skilled  occupations. 

Penmanship  is  not  as  new  in  education  as 
the  former  subject,  but  it  is  a  modern  neces- 
sity. Young  men  and  women  entering 
business  or  professional  life  need  to  write 
legibly  and  rapidly.  To  do  this  much  care- 
ful, systematic  training  is  necessary. 

The  physical  part  of  these  branches  de- 
mands technical  skill  to  develop.  Skill  is 
the  part  of  education  that  has  lieen  neg- 
lected. Teachers  in  general  are  intellectual 
rather  than  skillful.  They  have  devoted 
more  time  to  knowing  than  to  doing.  To 
teach  successfully  those  branches  which 
call  into  action  the  hand  and  body,  such  as 
physical  culture,  drawing  and  penmanship, 
requires  skill  as  well  as  knowledge. 

Supervisors  are  specially  skilled  in  these 
new  and  needed  branches,  and  are  neces- 
sary to  direct  intelligently  and  persistently 
the  technical  training  involved  in  learning 
and  in  doing.  To  discharge  them  means 
that  the  practical— the  skillful  part  of  our 
education— shall  not  receive  due  attention. 

We  are  not  complaining  against  the  regu- 
lar teacher.  She  earns  her  money,  and 
more,  and  she  has  her  hands  full  now;  too 
full  to  be  efficient  enough  to  meet  all  mod- 
ern conditions.  We  are  simply  endeavoring 
to  show  that  under  present  conditions  spec- 
ialists are  necessary  for  the  most  effective 
and  skilled  instruction. 


INSTRUCTIONS     BY     MAIL 


IN    AUTO    PENMANSHIP. 

A  course  of  48  lessons  in  plain,  practical 
lettering,  12  different  alphabets.  Price  $6.00. 
Write  for  particulars. 

A.  G.   JOHNSON,  LooMis.  Neb. 


J.C.FOWLIE.ArUnglon.Ore.  ^ 
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oi-iiamental  style.  20c  12  lett^ons  qQp 
in  Business  Writinpr.StiOO.  Letter  ^ 
showing  style  of  business  writing,  fj^ 
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ONCE    MORE    A    SLICE 
OFF    MY   CARD   PRICES 


During  the  month  of  April  it  is  my  purpose  to 
give  special  attention  to  card  writing.  I  want  to 
put  out  about  200  dozen  and  as  an  inducement 
for  you  to  send  in  your  orders  I  am  cutting  my 
price  from  25c  to  15c  per  dozen,  or  two  dozen  for 
25c.  If  you  are  in  need  of  cards  this  is  your 
opportunity.  Tou  cannot  gel  belter  curd-slock  or 
belter  wrilmg  at  any  price.  That  is  a  large  assertion 
and  I  trust  you  will  let  me  prove  it  by  writing 
for  you  one  or  two  dozen.  If,  perchance,  you 
are  not  satisfied,  upon  their  return  your  money 
will  be  cheerfully  refunded.  Remember  that 
this  offer  is  only  for  April. 


ARTIST  AHB  PEHMAH, 
245  W.  55th  STREET,   NEW  YORK 


Cessons  in  Cndrossin^t  no.  IS,  Bv  B.  Ul.  Hibbe,  \Si  Cremont  St.,  Boston,  mass 

For  outside  cover  of  an  engrossed  booklet 
finish.  Avoid  smooth,  true  lines  in  the  sere 
accurate  lines  give  the  best  effect.  Do  not  try 
Study  and  learn  the  principle  then  you  can  \v 


anie  letter  as  last  lesst. 
Rough,  strong,  but.  in 
copy   the  ornaments  ai 

rapidly  and  without  co^ 


with  different 
certain  sense, 
lui    the   panel. 


/afe  TO  ZANEIilANS  ^^ 

Bv  special  arrangements  with  Messrs. 
Zaner  &-  Bloser,  I  am  enabled  to  offer 
to  Zanerian  students  only,  blank  cards 
with  an  exact  representation  of  the 

ZANERIAN      PIN 

printed  and  embossed  in  gold  on  the 
upper  left  comer  of  the  cards.  They  are 
handsome,  distinctly  professional  and 
exclusive. 

PRICES. 
25  cards,  postpaid 


100 


90c 


Address,      W.    H.   VIGUS, 

Care  Zanerian  COLUMBliS,  O. 


"THEilHHBWmTIHGflllTBEWflLL" 

Dlscnsses  in  a  Fearless  Manner  tbe  Merits  of 
VERTICAL  and  SLOPING  PENMANSHIP 

The  address  was  delivered  before  the 
Business  Educators  at  Providence.  R.  I., 
April  6.  1901.  It  is  published  in  pamphlet 
form  for  the  good  of  the  cause  and  sells 
for  barely  enough  to  cover  the  last  cost. 
Single  copies  1,S  cents;  ten  or  more  copies 
at  the  rate  of  10  cents  each. 

E.   M.   HUNTSINGER, 
30  Asylum  St.,      HARTFORD,  CONN. 


FOR   SALE 


A  good  school 
desirable  loca 

and  doing  a  c 
t  reason  for  selling. 


COMMERCIAL, 

Care  Penman-Artist  A  Business  Edu 


ri 


E.  C.   MILLS, 

1 95  Grand  Ave,  Rochester.  N.Y..  i 

will  send  you  a  short  letter,  ) 

in  his    business    style,   fresh  ) 

from  the  pen,  for  25c.     It  will  > 

be  an  inspiration  to  you   in  ^ 

your  practice.  t 


" GEMS " 


is  an  up-to-date  work  on  penmanship  for  the  use  of  TEACHERS,  SCHOOLS,  and  STUDENTS  who 
desire  to  study  AT  HOME.     It  contains: 

NINE  HAND  PLATES  OR  TWENTY-SEVEN  DRAWINGS  showing  every  position  of  the  hand  used,  with 
full  text  on  each. 

TWENTY  LESSONS  IN  BUSINESS  WRITING  present  the  subject  in  a  new  and  fascinating  manner. 

The  only  treatise  of  HAND  POSITIONS  on  the  market.     Read  what  others  say  of  it  : 


a  valuable  contribution  to  the  art  of  teaching  penmanship." 

is  worth  $2  00  to  anyone  who  desires  to  bring  up   his  penmanship 


W.  H.  Ferris,  Big  Rapids,  Micli.     "You  have  madi 

Curtis  Hollinger,  Detroit,  Mich      "I  think  'Gems 
and  predict  a  large  sale,  whicli  it  truly  merits." 

Merle  M.  Lynds,  Akron,  Ohio.    "1   admire  'Gems.'    It  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  good,   clear,  legibi 
pleasure  of  reading.     It  certainly  is  a  pathfinder  for  any  ambitious  student  of  penmanship,  and  deserves  much  credit 

M.  K.  Staller,  Mt.  Carmel,  Pa      *'I  received  'Gems'  two  weeks  ago,  and   have  read  and  re-read  it    carefully.     I  r 
position  and  penholding  that  I  have  ever  read," 

Teachers'  Journal,  0.  W.  Ford,  Business  Manager,  Marion,  Ind.    "  I  have  examined  your  work  very  carefully.    I  1 
years  and  will  say  I  have  never  examined  a  more  helpful  work  than  yours." 

"GEMS"  ^r^t^ffiaify'Voufd!  Price,  30  cents  per  copy,  postpaid,    scuoois  a„d  cone^es. 

Postal  Money  Order  or  Silver.     Address  the  Author  and  Publisher,       CYRUS  W.   FIELD,  JACKSON,   MICH. 


I  prize  the  book  highly 
vriting  I  have  ever  had  the 
it  say  it  is  the  best  book  on 

e  taught  penmanship  several 

Slips  for  class  work  in 


ONE    OF   THE    THIRTY-FIVE    PLATES    IN    "  GEPIS  "    BY    CYRUS    W.    FIELD 
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Ct^e  past,  present,  anb  future  of  (Dvnat^  IDriting, 


Bv  Francis  B.  €ourtncy« 


In  Bnsivcr  to  C.  IHadarasz  on  "Che  Passing  of  Ornamental  Penmanship. 


Penmanship,  tlie  queen  of  arts, 

A  blessing  to  all  human  kind, 
By  which  we  speak  from  out  the  heart 

And  trace  the  thoughts  we  have  in  mind. 

Some  people  when  asked  for  an  opinion, 
give  a  rough  estimate  only;  but  a  careful 
critic  makes  his  footing  sure  before  he 
makes  his  statement. 

In  looking  back,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
we  had  only  a  few  top-notchers  in  ornamen- 
tal writing.  Top-notch,  as  I  understand  the 
term,  means  those  who  are  Al  in  the  profes- 
sion they  are  following. 

We  had  in  the  penmanship  profession  at 
that  time  Ames,  Lyman  Spencer.  Hinman. 
P.  R.  Spencer,  Packard,  Williams.  Dunton, 
Loomis,  Shaylor.  Flikinger,  Root,  Wiese- 
hahn,  Gaskell,  Williams,  Worthington, 
Musselman,  Soule,  Stewart,  Davis,  Capp, 
Cawley,  Burnett,  Farley,  LiUibridge  'and 
others. 

Amongtheyoungergeneration  of  Penman 
who  have  added  lustre  to  the  profession,  wc 
have  Madarasz,  Zaner,  Bloser,  Kelchner, 
Behrensmeyer,  Tamblyn,  Brown,  Burdett, 
Collins,  Patrick,  Goldsmith,  Huntsinger, 
Holt.  Harmon.  Dennis,  Mills,  Canan,  Leh- 
man, Hoffman.  Glick,  Scarborough,  Heun 
ing,  Lainpman.  Wesco,  Falder,  Smith,  Hor- 
ton,  Hhie,  Leatny.  Beacom,  Curtis,  Isaacs, 
Giesseman.  Pierson,  Stubbs,  Harvey.  Rob- 
bins.  Palmer,!'.  Courtney, Criger,  Williams, 
Doner,  Moore,  Falder,  Laird,  Buzzard, 
Crane,  Dakin,  Burnette,  Keesling  and  many 
others. 

Were  we  to  take  tlie  off-hand  penmanship 
of  those  who  belong  to  the  class  of  old 
school  penmen  and  that  of  the  class  of  the 
present  time  and  make  a  competitive  test,  I 
Ijelieve  that  the  present  generation  of  pen- 
men would  excel  the  old  school  penman  as 
far  as  executive  ability,  harmony  of  stroke, 
grace  and  accuracy  of  form  is  concerned. 

In  the  days  of  old  it  did  not  require  much 
accuracy  of  form  to  be  considered  a  top- 
notcher.  If  a  person  possessed  a  fair  degree 
of  form,  and  shades  were  blended  here  and 
there,  they  were  looked  upon  as  top-notcli- 
ers  in  ornate  writing. 

How  different  today.  Twcnty-iive  years 
ago  ornate  writing  was  confined  to  the  few  ; 
today  it  is  confined  to  the  many.  There 
never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  nation 
when  there  were  so  many  excellent  ornate 
writers  as  at  the  present  time.  The  crum- 
pled chirography  of  ye  olden  scholar  finds 
no  place  in  an  up-to-date  house  now 

Let  us  for  a  moment  look  over  this  broad 
America  of  ours.  In  every  hamlet  we  have 
ornate  penmen.  I  can  attribute  this  fact  to 
the  excellent  work  done  by  our  periodicals 
in  penmanship.  They  are  the  guiding  stars 
to  the  ambitions  in  this  line. 

The  present  generation  admires  ornate 
writing  far  in  advance  of  the  past  and  they 
are  better  critics.  Hence  the  higher  skill  of 
the  top-notchers  of  today.  The  productions 
from  their  pens,  of  off-hand  ornate  writing 
excel  in  elegance,  accuracy,  harmony  of 
stroke,  exquisiteness  of  form,  that  of  the 
past  masters. 

The  grinding  wheels  of  Progress  are  ever 
advancing.  The  battle  of  life  is  an  ever- 
changing  panorama,  constantly  presenting 
new  phases,  so  that  those  who  would  be 
successful  must  be  able  to  present  a  new 
front  as  often  as  shifting  scenes  demand. 


The  methods  of  teaching  ornate  penman- 
ship are  keeping  fully  abreast  of  the  time. 
The  handsome  models  of  the  present  gener- 
ation of  leading  lights  or  top-notchers, 
whose  experience  marks  the  milestones  of 
pluck  and  perseverance,  are  beacon  lights 
to  the  aspirant  in  the  field  of  the  ornate. 
These  forms  and  experience  disclose  to  him 
the  hidden  reefs,  that  he  may  enter  the  har- 
bor of  excellence  in  safety'.  The  top-notch- 
ers today  light  their  lamp  of  progress  with 
the  current  of  common  sense.  They  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  common  sense  is  the 
crown  of  all  faculties,  and  that  the  cry  of 
this  age  is  for  practical  thinkers  as  well  as 
workers. 

From  such  teaching  the  young  aspirant 
exercises  more  patience  in  the  acquisition 
of  an  ornate  hand  than  in  the  past.  The  car 
of  human  progress  is  no  longer  the  ox-cart, 
but  instead  the  automobile  courts  the  favor 
of  the  hurrying  multitudes. 


MIC.  F.   a.  COUKTNEV. 

In  the  olden  days  we  had  the  log-cabin 
Jericho,  as  the  only  exclusive  school  of  pen- 
manship, which  I  with  its  methods  that 
have  been  relegated  to  the  past)  turned  out 
only  a  few  who  became  professional  writers. 

Today  we  have  an  exclusive  pen  art 
school,  modern,  progressive,  up-to-date  in 
methods,  which  produces  a  quality  f)f  pen- 
man that  is  in  demand  in  every  state  in  the 
union. 

This  excellent  institution  is  "The  Zaner- 
ian  Art  College."  a  school  known  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  great  America  of 
ours.  A  school  that  has  at  its  head  a  man 
who  possesses  twentieth  century  thought 
and  methods.  Systems  of  penmanship  are 
taught  at  this  institution  which  I  firmly 
believe  will  be  adopted  by  the  general  pub- 
lic of  America  in  the  near  future,  because 
America  is  progressive  and  is  always  on  the 
lookout  fortime-savingdevices.  Theatmos- 
phere  of  the  Zanerian  is  breathed  in  every 
State  in  the  union. 

The  methods  of  instruction  in  the  ornate 
received  at  this  institution  paves  the  way 
to  an  exalted  position  in  the  realm  of  pen 
art. 

If     penmanship     publications      with      re- 


productions of  script  forms  have  not  met 
with  the  success  they  deserved,  it  was* 
through  lack  of  pushing  qualities  of  those 
at  the  helm  of  such  enterprises. 

We  note  however  that  the  famous  "Gas- 
kell's  Complete  Compendium  of  Elegant 
Writing"  must  have  been  a  winner,  for  it 
met  with  a  tremendous  sale.  Numerous 
editions  were  placed  upon  the  market  which 
netted  him  a  good  round  sum. 

His  success  was  due  to  judicious  advertis- 
ing and  there  was  merit  behind  it. 

Push,  Pluck  and  Perseverance  was  surely 
his  motto. 

The  slow  man,  no  matter  what  his  capa- 
bilities are,  will  invariably  be  outdone  by 
the  men  of  hustle  and  determined  will. 

Once  on  a  time  a  man  went  to  a  million- 
aire for  advice.  He  asked  the  old  gentle- 
man how  to  make  a  fortune?  Well,  replied 
the  old  gentleman,  straightening  up,  the 
best  way  is  to  follow  the  rule  of  the  "  Three 
H's."  What  is  the  rule  of  the  "  Three  H's  ?  " 
First,  Hustle  ;  Second,  Hustle  ;  Third,  Hus- 
tle. It  was  the  hustling  quality  of  Gaskell 
that  made  his  enterprise  a  success. 

Many  of  the  top-notchers  today  can  at- 
tribute their  start  in  penmanship  to  this 
compendium,  I  know  that's  where  I  re- 
ceived my  inspiration  and  I  believe  Mad- 
arasz, Dennis,  Palmer,  and  others  drank 
from  the  same  fount. 

The  market  for  ornamental  penmanship 
is  greater  to-day  than  at  at  any  time  in  the 
past.  This  Is  an  age  of  specialists.  The 
young  man  who  possesses  skill,  and  can 
impart  it  to  others,  is  always  in  demand. 

Nothing  increases  the  patronage  of  a  bus- 
iness school  quicker  than  to  send  to  pros- 
pects products  of  the  pen  from  a  top-notcher. 

To  summarize.  I  would  state  that  we 
have  more  top-notchers  in  ornate  writing 
today  than  at  any  time  in  the  past;  that  the 
beautiful,  easy  style,  graceful  dash,  perfect 
form,  and  delicacy  of  touch  in  the  ornate 
writing  of  the  top-notchers  today,  are  points 
superior  to  those  possessed  by  the  top- 
notchers  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  ;  that 
the  aspirants  to  chirographic  fame  today 
are  exercising  more  patience  than  ever 
before;  that  ornate  writing  is  in  more  favor 
at  present  than  in  the  days  of  old;  that  as 
all  round  penmen  the  top-notchers  today 
are  as  far  in  advance  of  the  old  school  pen- 
men as  the  automobile  is  to  the  stagecoach; 
that  the  future  of  ornate  writing  has  a  glor- 
ious outlook,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  in 
twenty-five  years  from  now  ornate  writing 
will  be  as  far  in  advance  of  the  present 
stj'le,  as  the  present  is  in  advance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

"  A  word  to  young  penmen."  Twentytive 
years  from  now  ornate  writing  will  lie  <le 
pendent  upon  yon  as  its  champions,  thcrt'- 
fore  I  would  instill  in  your  minds.  tIlt.■^-e 
facts:  To  become  an  ornate  writer  requires 
steady  application  and  careful  srtudy.  Tin- 
man who  has  learned  to  write  an  oriuitr 
hand  has  also  learned  how  to  work. 

The  secret  of  ornate  writing  lies  in  :i 
proper  conception  of  form.  This  concept  in 
the  mind  must  be  accurafe,  and  distinct. 
If  the  mind  form  is  beautiful  the  product  of 
the  pen  will  be  the  same.  If  the  creative 
faculties  of  the  mind  are  aroused,  the 
results  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
Ambition  and  steady  practice  are  essen- 
tial requirements  to  an  ornate  hand. 
There  lies  buried  in  every  individual  suffic- 
ient genius  to  warrant  a  fine  ornate  hand. 
and  if  this  genius  is  not  brought  out  it  is 
from  lack  of  ambition  and  properly  applie«i 
energy.  Genius  is  nothing  but  cnn 
tinned  striving.  The  genius  of  today  is  tin- 
hard    worker    of    yesterday'.       People     say 
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Thomas  A.  Edison,  the  wizard  of  Menlo 
Park,  is  a  genius.  But  Kdison  when  asked 
his  definition  of  the  word  said  :  Two  per 
cent  is  gfenius,  and  ninety-eight  per  cent  is 
hard  work.  Some  one  said  to  him  that  gen- 
ius was  inspiration  ;  Edison  said,  genius  is 
perspiration. 

The  reddest  apples  are  usually  (»ut  of 
reach  ;  we  must  climb  the  tree  to  get  them. 
Nature  does  a  kindness  to  man  when  she 
compels  him  to  work  for  what  he  gets. 

Remember  that  thought  imparts  the 
power  for  well  directed  efiforts  which  alone 
gives  confidence  and  skill.  You  must  learn 
how  to  think  right  before  your  practice  will 
enable  you  to  write  right.  Concentrate 
your  energies  upon  a  single  purpose,  that 
purpose  to  be  the  acquisition  of  an  elegant, 
ornate  handwriting.  Keep  the  following 
thoughts  from  "Success"  in  mind,  and  I 
am  positive  tliat  it  will  not  be  long  ere  you 
will  have  the  coveted  prize,  "Ornate  Pen- 
manship" : 

It  is  concentration  that  wins.  When  a 
man  has  so  disciplined  his  mind  that  it  is 
proof  against  all  unwelcome  distractions, 
when  he  can  make  himself  oblivious  of 
every  side  light  which  might  dazzle  or 
divert  his  vision,  and  keep  his  eye  steadily 
on  his  chosen  goal,  he  has  thoroughly 
learned  the  power  of  concentration. 

All  men  ^vho  have  done  great  things  have 
been  noted  for  their  sincerity  of  devotion  to 
a  single  aim.  their  invincible  determina- 
tion to  cleave  to  their  purpose,  to  concen- 
trate their  powers  upon  the  single  object 
which  has  haunted  their  lives  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  else. 

Happy  indeed,  is  he  who  possesses  the 
power  of  assembling  all  his  forces  at  a 
single  point,  of  focusing  his  energies,  and 
of  bringing  them  to  bear  with  all  the  weight 
of  liis  entire  being  upon  the  purpose  of  his 
life.    This  insures  victory. 

Skill  is  the  product  of  power 
Under  complete  control, 

Success,  the  cry  of  the  hour, 
Cheers  us  on  to  the  goal. 


E.   C.   MILLS,  \ 

19.1  Gra  u  il  A  re.,  Rochfcter,  N.T..  \ 

is  one  of  the  few  recognized  ) 

leaders  in  this  country  in  pre-  S 

paring  fine  script  for  photo  ) 

^ngravin^.      If  you   have  in  s 

mind  script  for  any  purpose  \ 
yoxi    should    send    copy    for 
estimate. 


a  cottage  which 


present  a  small  sketch  of 
vill  furnish  a  good  subject 
technique.     It   is   a    rapid 
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for    ^ 


ppisitifi^ii't 


sketch  suitable  for  newspaper  illustration. 
In  the  original  the  technique  is  bold  and 
free,  and  the  texture  rather  coarse,  although 
in  the  reduction  it  presents  a  much  finer 
appearance.  Note  the  manner  in  which  the 
adjoining  building  forms  the  background 
on  one  side  and  the  foliage;  the  t.»ackground 
on  the  other.  The  student  must  remember 
at  this  point  that  all  drawings  intended  for 
reproduction  should  be  made  a  size  propor- 
tionately larger.  Generally  speaking,  about 
twice  the  size  the  cut  is  intended  to  be 
when  reduced,  is  a  good  working  measure- 
ment. 

In  this  cut  no  attention  is  paid  to  detail 
l>ut  rather  an  attempt  is  made  to  produce  a 
well  balanced  cut  attractive  as  a  whole,  yet 
containing  a  central  feature. 

In  figure  two,  a  country  church,  a  more 
elaborate  attempt  at  detail  is  given.  Note 
the  indication  of  stone  work,  clinging  vines 
and  the  technique  employed  to  produce  the 
Gothic  windows. 


tnodcrn  nrt  Publications  for 
JRrtists  and  Ccacbcrs 


Our  publications  are  universary  recog- 
nized as  the  finest  along  their  lines.  The  prices 
are  very  low  considering  the  quality  and  charac- 
ter of  the  work.  All  books  mentioned  below  are 
sent  by  mail  postpaid. 

Portraiture— The  best  book  yet  published  that 
teaches  how  to  make  portraits  with  pen. 
pencil,  crayon,  brush,  etc.  It  is  a  large  and 
beautiful  book,  luxuriously  printed  and 
bound,  containing  hundreds  of  examples 
and  explicit  instruction $1  50 

Sketching  from  Nat  tire  —  A  most  beautiful 
book  that  teaches  how  to  sketch  from 
nature.    Contains  a  large  number  of  e.xam- 

Sles  with  fa^cinatin;;  text  and  instruction. 
et  this  book  an<i  go  out   and   learn  lo  see 
and  sketch  nature,     hound  in  cloth $1.00 

Light  and  Shade  —  A  manual  on  drawing  by 
Mr  Zaner.  It  contains  48  pages,  5x7  inches, 
of  illustrations,  and  plain,  simple,  instruc- 
tive text-  It  is  just  what  home  students 
need,  and  what  all  others  who  are  not  at 
home  in  drawing  need  to  make  them  feel 
at  home.  Any  ocie  c.in  learn  to  draw  by  the 
aid  of  this  book.  The  illusi rations  are 
lithographed  from  actual  pencil  drawings 
and  are  nmch  finer  than  photo-engravings    50c. 

Pen  Studies  —  A  i^ortft  lio  of  twenty-four  pen 
drawings,  consisting  of  scrolls,  objects. 
birds,  fruit,  scenery,  etc  It  begins  at  the 
beginning,  showing  the  pupil  how  to  make 
the  simplest  strokes  and  to  gradually 
evolve  the  finished  design --    ..   -50c. 

The  New  Zanerian  Alphabets  — A  guide  to 
engrossing,  containing  a  great  variety  of 
alphabets,  designs,  such  as  dii>Iomas,  reso- 
lutions, etc.,  with  complete  innniction.  A 
substantial  book  bound  in  cloth.  Sample 
pages  of  this  book  v^ill  be  mailed  for  2  cent 
stamp $1.50 

Progress— C.  P  Zaner's  masterpiece  in  flour- 
ishing. It  represents  an  eagle,  forceful  and 
lifelike,  winging  himself  through  intricate 
curves  and  branches  It  is  on  the  finest  of 
plate  paper.  22  x  28  inches.  The  original  of 
this  design  hangs  on  the  wall  of  the  Zaner- 
ian Art  College,  and  is  valued  at  $100.  "  It's 
great,"  "  It's  certainly  a  bird"  are  some  of 
the  expressions  many  have  made  on  seeing 
it.     In  tube  50c. 

Cash  should  accompany  all  orders.  Remit  by 
money  order,  draft,  or  stamp**  for  «ni:vll  amounts. 
Do  not  send  personal  checkR 


Addr* 
ZANER  &  BLOSFK.   Colu 


Cards  in  black  or  white  ink,  any  name,  per 

doz.  15c. 
Ships.  Birds.  Butterflies.    Flowers.  Scrolls, 
etc.,  cut  on  cards  with  knife,  pc  doz  .lOc. 
Richly  decorated  Auto  Cards,  per  doz.  25c. 
Hat  or  Book  Mark,  on  silk  ribbon.  15c. 
Circular  for  stamp.    Address. 


<^^R6^@6rviTUfcrt-£l)ilUt  and  Quiwic^l)  Sdmui&kr^^^ 


UDLIGATIONS 
RKEIVEDc 


•■  The  Handwriting  on  tlie  Wall,"  bv  E.  M. 
Huntsinger,  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  a  booklet  of 
twenty-four  pages,  containing  a  paper  read 
by  the  author  at  the  Eastern  Commercial 
Teachers'  Association  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
April  1,  1901.  This  is  the  most  strenuous 
argument  ever  put  forth  against  vertical 
writing,  and  shoi:ld  be  read  bv  all.  The 
price  is  fifteen  cents. 

Number  Two  of  "Art  Study"  by  T.  C. 
Witter,  No.  26  W.  33rd  St.,  New  York,  came 
to  hand,  and  is  without  doubt  the  leading 
publication  of  its  kind  in  America.  AH 
teachers  of  drawing  should  subscribe  for 
the  same.    The  price  is  $1.00  per  year. 

"  Self-Cultjire,  Intellectual,  Physical  and 
Moral,"  by  John  Stuart  Blackie,  Professor 
of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
a  seventy-five  page  booklet  printed  in  the 
easy  reporting  style  of  phonography,  in 
accordance  with  the  "Manual  of  Phonog- 
raphy," bv  Ben  Pitman  and  Jerome  B. 
Howard,  published  by  The  Plioiiographic 
Institute  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  price,  thirty 
five  cents.  Like  all  publications  put  out  Im' 
this  reliable  firm,  it  is  of  special  value  to 
writers  of  Pitmanic  shorthand. 


cards! 


VALINTINE  &  BODE, 
46-48  27th  St.  S.  S.,    PITTSBURG,  PA 


lyyanf  tol>e  4i  i^en 


^ 


)  a  liking  or  natural  talent  for 
rawing,  cut  this  out  and  niall  U  with  your 
anie  and  address,  and  get  a  free  Sample 
esson,  circular  with  terms,  etc. 
N.  T.  >€lIO«L  «F  CARICATURK, 
World  Kiilldlne.  Kcw  Vork(^lty. 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  WAriiTED 

We  want  first-class  teachers  of  Penmanship, 
Bookkeeping  and  Stenography.  We  had  last 
year  more  calls  than  we  could  supply.  If  you 
desire  a  better  position,  write  us  frankly  con- 
cerning your  qualifications,  and  we  frankly 
tell  >ou  what  we  can  do  for  yon.  Reference 
book  free. 

THE  CENTRAL   TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 
Raggery  Building,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


HY  J.  E.  Pr.UiMMER,  KURI-INGTON,  IOWA. 


Finest  Supplies  for  Penmen 

AND  ARTISTS 

PENS  AND   HOLDERS 

All  goodB  listed  below  ^o  by  mail  postpaid. 

Zanerian  Fine  Writer  Pen  — The  best  and 
finest  fine  writing  pen  made — best  for  en- 
grossing, card  wntlng  and  all  fine  script 
work.    Gross  $1.00.  Ji  Gross  25c.,  1  D02 12c. 

Zanerian  Ideal  Pen— One  of  the  best  pens 
made  for  general  penwork — business  or  or- 
namental. One  of  the  best  pens  for  be- 
ginners in  penmanship.  Gross  75c.,  %  Gross 
25c.,  1  Doi 10c. 

Zanerian  Business  Pen  —  A  smooth,  durable, 
common  sense  business  pen.  For  unshaded 
business  writing  it  has  never  been  excelled, 
if  equaled.    Gross  75c.,  ^  Gross  25c.,  1  Doz..lOc. 

Gillott's  Principality  No.  1  Pen  — A  fine  writ- 
ing pen.  Gross  $1.00,  ]4  Gross  26c.,  1  Doz 12  c. 

Gillott's  Double  Elastic  E.  F.  No.  604  Pen  —  A 
medium  fine  writing  pen.  Gross  76c.,  ^ 
Gross  25c..  1  Doi lOc. 

Gillott's  Magnum  Quill  E.  F.  No.  601  Pen— A 

basineas     pen.  Gross  1.00.  ^  Gross 26c..  1  Doz  .12c. 

Gillott's  No.  308  E.  F.  Pen— Used  largely  for 
drawing  purposes.  Gross  $1.00,  Ji  Gross  25c.. 

1  Doz 12c. 

Gillott's  Lithographic  Pen  No.  290— One  of  the 

finest  pointed  drawing  pens  made.  6  pens 
2Sc.,  Spens 15c. 

Gillott's  Crow  Quill  Pen  No.  659—  Very  fine 
points.    6  pens  25c,  3  pens - 15c. 

Soennecken  Lettering  Pens  —  For  making 
German  Text.  Old  English,  and  all  broad 
pen  letters.  Set  of  12— numbers  1, 1%,  2,  2>^. 
3.  3%,  4.  5  and  6  single  pointed  and  10.  iO 
and  30  double  pointed 25c. 

Double  Holder  for  Soennecken  Pens  — Holds 

2  pens  at  one  time 10c. 

Zanerian  Oblique    Penholder  —  Hand-made. 

rosewood.  12  inches  long,  a  beautiful  and 

perfect  holder.    1  holder 50c. 

Fine  Art  Oblique  Holder  — Inlaid  and  fancy, 
hand-made,  rosewood,  and  by  far  the  most 
beautiful  holder  made.    1  holder  sent  in  a 

small  wooden  box. .- - $1.00 

Excelsior  Oblique  Holder  — The  best  low  priced 
oblique  holder  made.  Many  hundreds  of  gross 
have  been  sold. 

1  Holder lOe. 

1  Dozen 50c. 

V  Gross $1.10 

H  Gross 2.16 

1  Gross 4.26 

Straight  Penholder  —  Cork  tipped  and  best 
for    business    writing,    flourishing,    etc.    1 

holder.  10c;  6  holders,  40c  ;   12  holders 65c. 

When  you  need  anything  in  our  line  write  us 
for  prices,  as  we  can  furnish  almost  anything 
and  save  you  money. 

Cash  must  accompany  all  orders.  Prices  are 
too  low  to  keep  accounts.  Remit  by  money  or- 
der, or  stamps  for  small  amounts. 

Address,  Zaner  &  Blober,  Columbus,  O. 


iMiinufacttire.r.s   of 

FAUST'S  New  Improved  Automatic  Shading-Pen 

( very  elastic ) 
FAUST'S  Automatic  Shading-Pen  Inks    (over  20 

different  colors) 
FAUST'S  Superior  White  Ink  ( that  is  white ) 
FAUST'S  Superior  Gold  Ink  (elegant  lustre) 
FAUST'S  Japan  Writing  Ink  (best  ever  made) 
FAUST'S  Myograph  (many  thousand  now  in  use) 


Publi.she.r.s  of 

FAUST'S  Compendium  of  Automatic-Pen  Letter- 
ing and  Designs.  ( The  finest  book  ever  pub- 
lished on  this  subject)  and  dealers  in 
ALL  KINDS  of  general  supplies  used  by  PEN- 
MEN. Write  for  circulars  and  estimates.  Our 
SPECIAL  $5.00  Automatic  Outfit  is  the  greatest 
combination  for  the  money  ever  offered.  We 
guarantee  satisfaction.     Order  now. 


AUTO  PEN  ACSD  INK  MFG.  CO.,  73  Rush  St.,  Chicago 

IL^n-^-^Bw,^ ,-,■■ ^^^^^^,^^,^^^^>.    ,    ,    -    ■    -.-_-.-,-,-,-,-,-,-g-a-g--- 


Ccssons  in  Jiutotnatic  Cettcritid* 

number  Seven. 

BY  E.  E.  EVANS,  STREATOR,  ILLS. 

Lesson  this  month  shows  that  thoroughly 
practical  card  sign  writing  can  be  made 
with  the  auto  pen. 

No  special  instruction  need  accompany 
this  lesson.  Just  get  some  auto  pens,  auto 
ink,  white  and  colors,  black  and  white  card 
board,  and  try  and  see  what  you  can  do. 
The  auto  pen  is  so  easily  mastered  that  if 
you  practice  from  good  copies  for  a  while 
you  can  gain  a  start  that  will  put  you  on  the 
road  to  a  remunerative  position,  and  such 
jobs  are  plentiful  to  the  good  card-sign  writ- 
ers, for  the  field  is  not  over-crowded. 

I  will  start  you  out  with  an  outfit  for  $1.00 
and  give  you  free  criticism  from  the  lessons 

in    the     PENMAN     ARTIST     AND     BUSINESS 

Educator. 

[Mr.  Evans  does  work  similar  to  the  above 
for  D.  Heenan  &  Co..  one  of  the  largest  stores 
of  the  kind  in  a  place  of  but  20,000.  The  work 
is  certainly  up-to-date.— EDITORS. 


ESTERBROOK'S   STEEL    PENS 

THE  MOST  POPULAR   IN   USE 


EflCB  PEH  CBREFDLLT  EXflmiNED  AND  HBSOLDTELTf  GDHRHNTEED. 

Always  Ask  for  Esterbrook's  Pens.    All  Stationers  Have  Them. 

THE    ESTERBROOK     STEEL     PEN    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

26  John  Street,  New  York,  arb  Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


Has  written  thousands  of  cards.        Bold.  Dashy, 

beautiful.    One  Dozen.  25c, 

A.  H.  BURKE,  Dexter,  Iowa. 

Teacher  of  Penmanship.  Dexter  Normal  School 


^^ 


fl  BEyELBTIflH  IW  SHOBTHIIIID  TEHBHIHB 

"The  new  Twentieth  Century  edition  of  Isaac  Pitman's  -Shorthand  Insiructor'  will  make 
every  teacher  of  shorthand  talk.  I  adopted  tlie  Isaac  Pitman  system  several  years  ago  after  a 
considerable  acquaintance  witti  a  number  of  tie  Pitmanic  presentations.  I  have  never  regretted 
the  step  —  was  contented  from  the  first  —  now  I  am  happy.  This  new  Instructor  not  only  saves 
time  for  the  pupil,  but  it  does  away  with  all  dindgery  and  brings  happiness  into  the  school. 
The  introduction  of  the  word  signs  and  sentences  at  the  beginning  ;  the  elimination  of  un- 
necessary rules  and  exceptions  ;  and  the  logical  and  masterly  "-tyle  in  which  the  subject 
matter  is  presented,  places  it  far  in  the  lead  of  any  text-book  on  the  subject  I  have  ever  seen. 
I  am  confident  that  anyone  can  now  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  art  in  one-third  less  time  than 
heretofore.  It  is  bound  to  be  the  popular  shorthand  text-bools  of  the  age."— £.  E-  MCLL.  (Lale 
Mult  d-  Kimball  )  Mull's  School.  Broarlnay  and  ei.lh  SIreH,  .W/c  York  City. 

20th  CENTURY  EDITION,  276  pp.,  Cloth  $1.50 
Exclusively  used  in  the  High  Schools  of  New  York 

iseec  PiTpiflN  i  SONS,  33  Ofiioo  spre,  NEW  m  city. 

Publishers  of  "The  20th  Cent'.irij  IHcld'ioii   Book  and  Legal  Forms,"  d:£  pii.,  :.5c. 


t 
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A  neat  little  invitation  was  lianded  us  by 
Uncle  Sam  to  be  present  at  tlie  minstrel 
show  given  by  the  students  of  tlie  Iowa 
Business  College.  Des  Moines,  la.,  on  Feb- 
ruary 13.  iMr.  Francis  B.  Courtney,  the 
famous  penman,  acted  as  interlocutor. 

The  Iron  City  College.  Pittsburg.  Pa., 
Chas.  J,  Smith,  principal,  recently  issued  a 
verj'  attractive  high-grade,  forty-eight  page 
catalogue,  indicating  a  thoroughly  modern 
and  up-to-date  business  institution.  The 
printing,  engraving  and  illustrations  are 
hrst-class.  The  quotatiotis  printed  in  red 
are  of  a  less  hackneyed  nature  than  are 
usually  found  in  catalogues,  and  are  there- 
fore refreshing  to  read.  The  catalogue  is 
worth  seeing. 

Wood's  College,  Newark,  N.  J.,  favored  us 
with  a  couple  of  posters  containing  views 
of  school  rooms,  pupils,  and  faculty,  intli- 
cating  an  unusually  large  school. 

Recent  advertising  literature  came  from 
the  Capital  Business  College  and  School  of 
Shorthand.  Springfield.  111..  East  Lvnn 
College,  Buffalo.  Kv.,  Butte,  Mont.,  Busi- 
ness College  Co.,  The  Alamo  City  Business 
College.  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Spencer's 
Business  College,  Kingston.  N,  Y.,  J.  W. 
Warr.  Moline,  111.,  and  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
Business  College. 

Stanley's  Business  College,  Thomasville, 
Ga.,  has  just  issued  a  creditable  catalogue 
of  forty  pages,  giving  one  the  impression  of 
a  good,  substantial  school. 

The  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Business  Col- 
lege. A.  N.  Palmer,  president,  favored  us 
with  a  circular  containing  program,  por- 
traits, etc..  of  a  reunion  and  banquet  held  in 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Nov.  27, 1901,  given  bv 
the  ex-students  of  the  C.  R.  B.  C. 

A  couple  of  very  neat  and  to-the-point 
circulars  relative  to  McKee's  New  Standard 
Shorthand  has  been  received  from  the 
McKee's  Publishing  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Messrs.  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  ;i3  Union 
Square,  New  York,  announce  for  publication 
the  Twentieth  Centurv  revision  of  their 
"Phonographic  Teacher  "  which  is  the  two 
million,  seven  hundred  thousandth  edition. 
In  point  of  numbers,  this  is  perhaps  the 
largest  sale  ever  enjoyed  by  any  copyright 
work,  and  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  Bible,  and  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  the 
largest  sale  of  any  work. 
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JCOLORED    CARDSl 

1  The  latest  Thmg:  Out  in  the  Card  Line  § 


I  Come  in  seven  colors.  Great  for  adver-  P 
I  ti.sing  purposes.  Schools  use  them.  Pen-  b 
i  men  use  them.  Everybody  wants  them.  M 
\  You  write  a  dozen  and  each  person  who  " 
j  gets  one  out  of  ihe  dozen  will  want  a  dozen,  b 
;  They  are  just  the  thing  you  have  beeti  look-  = 
'  ing  for        ::;::::  ™ 

:  =PRICES  1 

j      1,000  by  express . $2  no  j 

500  by  mail 1  25  ^ 

i      250        "  ....: 70  g 

.       too         " _.       30  g 

Size  5^4  X  3%.      Other  sizes  to  order.  ^ 


Send  4o  in  stamps  for  on*>  dozen  blank  ^ 
i  samples,  or  16c  for  one  dozen  written  with  ^ 
i  white  ink.        :::::::  = 

j  One  bottle  best  white  ink 35c.  g 

'  One  plain  alphabet 5c.  ^ 

I  One  flourished  alphabet 10c.  M 

i  Scrap  book  specimen 10c.  = 

'  Oblique  holder lOc.  M 


■  Address- 


jH.    O.    KEESLING,| 

%  Care    cf   Kider,  Moore   &   Stewart  School,  s 
i T  R  E  N  T  0  N,  N.  J. | 


%i!iniii  iiwiiniiiii'iiiiiniiir  •  iiiiiir  iiiiiir  :iiiiir'iiii»:'iiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiP 

piooFe's  FlouFisHefl  Cards  BSB 

judges  the  finest  in  the  world.  One  party  ordered 
$9  worth  of  the  $2  grade  and  said  they  met  his  ex- 
pectations. You  know  what  that  means.  Prices 
range  from  65c.  to  $2  per  doz.  Written  Cards  12c. 
per  doz  for  plain  white;  15c.  for  Wedding  Bristol 
and  20c.  for  Plain  Bevel.  Written  copies.  25c.  per 
package.  12  Lessons  in  Writing,  $3.  Flourished 
Display  Designs  at  bottom  prices.  Circular  free. 
M    B.  MOORE.  Box  7,  MORGAN,  KY. 


SPECIMEN   OK  GRACEFULNESS  ESCAPED   FROM  THE   SKILLFUL   PEN  OF 
H.    P.    BEHRENS?IEYEK*,  (iE?!  CITY  COLLECJE.  QUINCV,   ILL. 


\^M^ 


modern     Penmanship    Publica= 

tion$  for  Penmen  and 

Ceacbers 


Our  publications  are  universally  recognized  as 
the  finest  along  their  lines.  The  prices  are  vltv 
low  considering  the  quality  and  character  of  the 
work.  All  books  mentioned  below  are  sent  by 
mail  postpaid. 

Zanerian  Theory  of  Penmanship — A  thought- 
provoking  work  that  deals  with  the  numer- 
ous problems  pertaining  to  penmanship. 
Some  have  termed  it  the  Shakespeare  of 
penmanship  literature.  All  who  intend 
to  teach  writing  should  read  it.  A  book  of 
176  pages,  cloth  binding $1.00 

Lessons  in  Ornamental  Penmanship— A  work 
in  slip  form  embodying  the  $10  mail  course 
formerly  given  by  us,  with  some  extra 
plates.  A  thorough  and  complete  work  for 
home  learners _ 75c. 

Compendium  of  Simplified  Vertical  Penman- 
ship— In  book  form,  and  by  far  the  most 
thorough  and  complete  instructor  in  ver- 
tical writing  yet  published. 50c. 

Manual  of  Simplified  Script  —  A  work  con- 
taining a  thorough,  graded  course  of  photo- 
engraved  copies  from  the  pen  of  that  master 
penman  and  artist,  C.  P.  Zaner,  all  in  the 
simplified  style.  For  rapid  business  pur- 
poses many  persons  believe  this  style  of 
writing  unequalled hOc. 

Zaner's  Gems  of  Flourishing— A  book  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  fascinating  art  of  flour- 
ishing. It  begins  at  the  beginning,  show- 
ing the  student  how  to  make  the  simplest 
strokes  and  exercises  and  finishes  with  a 
great  variety  of  designs,  showing  the  high- 
est degree  of  skill  yet  attained  in  this  art 
Two  editions  of  this  popular  work  have 
already  been  sold.  It  is  unquestionably  the 
best  work  on  flourishing  ever  published  .  .  50c. 

Cash  should  accompany  all  orders.  Remit  by 
money  order,  draft,  or  stamps  for  small  amounts. 
Do  not  send  personal  checks.     Address. 

ZANER  &  BLO:^ER.  Columbus.  Ohio. 


The  above  is  a  pen  drawing  by  W.  T.  Covei 
Boston,  pupil  of  C.  D.  Scribner,  a  graduate  of  th 
Zanerian,  and  now  with  the  New  Kngland  A' 
College,  Boston. 


Remington 

«.»     Typewriters 


t.  The  most  compact  keyboard* 

2*  The  slightest  key  depression* 

3*  The  lightest  and  most  even 
touch* 

These  are  three  reasons  ivhy  REMINGTONS 
are  preferred  by  all  operators 


For  Touch  Writing 


WYCKOFF,  SEAMAN5  &  BENEDICT,  327  Broadway,  New  York. 


H.  E   WYGAL,  Eng:rossing:  Artist. 

CoPY-BooK  Script  a  Specialty. 
Diplomas.  Letter  Heads  and  Reso- 
lutions Neatly  Engrrossed.  Card 
Writing  done  to  order.  Write  for 
estimates.     Address  all  orders  to 

1232   Curtis   Avenue,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


GILLOTT'S  PENS, 


THB  MOST 


FECT   OF   PENS. 


"Linear  Perspective" 

WILL  TEACH  YOU      _ 

DR.AWFNG!  ^' 

TO   PROVE    THIS    STATEMENT, 

We  will  sell  50  Sets  on  the  followint: 
terms:-Senil  $1.00  and  your  address 
and  we  will  forward  you  a  complete 
set  of  the  plates  If  satisfactory, 
send  us  an  additional  $1  50  and  we 
will  receipt  in  full.— If  not  satisfac 
tory,  we  will  return  your  dollar. 
(Regular  price,  $10.00.1 

Lamson  S^  Carpenter, 

52  I   Six-,  for  Sj\-.         CLEVEI-AMI>,  O. 


HAVE  GAINED  THE 

GRAND    PRIZE, 

Paris  Exposition,  1900. 

Tht«  Is  the  Highest  Prize  ever  Awarded  to  Peiu. 


Bookkeeping  at  Rome. 

FKKE:  In  order  to  convince  >i)ii  ami 
others  that  we  teach  Bookkeeping  inori- 
successfully  l>y  correspondence  than  nian.v 
coUeges  do  by  giving  personal  instructions, 
and  at  one-tenth  the  cost,  we  will  give  to 
one  person  at  each  Post  Office  our  Home 
Stud>-  Course  No,  1  free.  For  particular.s. 
clip  this  ad,  out,  attach  it  to  a  slip  fif  paper 
containing  your  name  and  address,  and  the 
name  of  this  paper  and  send  to  Draughton's 
Practical  Business  College.  Xasliville,Tenn. 


DESIGNER  AHD  EHGROSSER. 
Rockland,  Maine. 
Artistic  pen  and  wash  drawings  of  all  kinds  for 
all  purposes.  Fine  catalogue  work  a  specialty. 
Art  posters  plain  and  in  colors.  Strong,  effective 
advertising  cuts.  Printing  Plates  furnished  at 
lowest  figures.  Send  copy  for  sketches  and  es- 
timates. 

RESOLUTIONS 


engrossed  in  pleasing  effects  of  brush  work  and 
color  illumination.  No  order  too  small  for  care- 
ful attention. 

LOWEST  PRICE <. 
Send  one-cent  stamp  for  circular. 


OFFICIAL  ORGAN   BUSINESS  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


EOliCATIONAL 

LITER4BY 

HUMOROUS 

winv 

INDISPENSABLE 


Special  Contributors  for  1902  *  * 

/.  ir.  WARR.  the  yioline  Htiinoi- 
ist.  RE\:  J.  M.  DAVIDSOX, 
(Unitarian)  Xen-  York  Citj:  IV. 
G.  BROOKS,  Special  Contribu- 
tor to  "Puck"  and  "Judge." 


READ  IN 

50 

ENCUNO. 

Cents 

SCOTUND, 

AND  THE 

a 

UNITED  STATES 

Year. 

Address  all  Commiuiications  to 

THE  PRACTICAL  AGE 


THE  HISTORY 


oi  the  Sadler-Rowe  Company's 
COMMERCIAL    PUBLICATIONS 


Paralclls  the  History  of  Commercial  Education  itself  since  J  895. 


That  was  the  Year  the  First  BUDGET  SYSTEM  was  Written. 

It  was  immediately  followed  by  several  other  system;,  all  patterned  as  nearly  as  possible  after  the  Budgfet 
System,  but  failing  in  every  essential  feature  that  has  made  the  Budgfet  System  the  standard  by  which  all 
others  arr  measured  and  found  wanting. 

Later,  the  Second  Budget  System,  Commercial  and  Industrial  Boolikeeping 

Was  issued,  and  in  due  time  another  crop  of  imitations  will  follow,  introducing  as  many  as  possible  of  the  new 
practical  features  first  published  and  illustrated  in  the  series  of  sets  that  comprise  the  complete  course  of  that 
system.  .    ,     ^        ,        .^ 

What  Does  This  Mean  to  the  Commercial  Teacher? 

Simply  that  he  can  safely  teach  any  of  the  Sadler-Rowe  books  in  his  school,  knowing  that  he  will  then 
have  the  best  books  on  the  market  for  the  use  of  his  students. 

The  credit  of  decided  and  unquestioned  superiority  attaches  not  only  to  the  bookkeeping  publications  of 
the  Sadler-Rowe  Company,  but  also  to  tiieir  publications  in  Commercial  Law,  Arithmetic,  English  and  Cor- 
respondence, Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Commercial  Geography,  Penmanship  and  Spelling. 


This  Month  the  Attention  of  Conmercial  Teachers  is  Called  Especially  to  the  Following : 


Jobbing  and  Commission  Set 
Commercial  and  Industrial  Bookkeeping 

SPECIAL   FEATURES: 

1.  A  business  conducted  by  a  corporation. 

2.  A  jobbing  and  commission  business  com- 
bined. 

3.  Supplementary  exercises  covering  every 
phase  of  opening  and  closing  corporation  books 
and  accounts. 

4.  The  most  practical  system  of  accounting 
for  a  jobbing  and  commission  business  yet  dis- 
covered. 

5.  Th«  Account  Sales  Register  introduced 
and  illustrated. 

(Tills  special  book  was  first  arranged  by  the 
author  for  the  Pittsburg  Produce  Commission 
Co.  in  1885.  Us  use  has  since  spread  over 
the  entire  country — so  much  so  tlial  it  has 
lately  appeared  in  another  bookkeeping  pub- 
lication.) 

Complete  outfit  will  be  sent  to  teachers  on 

receipt  of  $J.30,  charges  prepaid. 


Billings  Synthetic  Shorthand  ( Grasam-pitmamc , 

t.  The  FIRST  book  that  represents  the  Alphabet 
in  sections  and  the  vowels  one  at  a  time  in  such  man- 
ner that  the  dullest  student  cannot  fail  to  grasp  the 
subject  readily. 

2.  The  ONLY  book  in  which  the  omission  of 
vowels  is  systematically  taught,  beginning  early  in  the 
study  with  such  as  do  not  require  vocalization  for  their 
legibility. 

3.  The  ONLY  book  in  which  all  opposite  or  sim- 
ilar principles  are  presented  by  contrast. 

4.  The  ONLY  book  in  which  hooks,  half  lengths, 
etc.,  are  exhibited  by  tables  in  such  manner  that  their 
differences  and  similarities  may  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

5.  The  ONLY  book  in  which  phrasing  is  taught 
systematically,  beginning  with  simpler  forms  and  pro- 
gressing to  the  more  complex. 

6.  The  ONLY  book  presenting  the  subject  of 
shorthand  penmanship. 

7.  The  ONLY  book  containing  a  comprehensive 
list  of  commercial  phrases.  Nine  hundred  are  given 
against  90  in  Graham's  book. 


THIS     ADVERTISEMENT     IS     INTENDED    TO     BRING     US     CORRESPONDENCE 
FULL    INFORMATION    AND    PRICE     LIST     WILL     BE     SENT     UPON     INQUIRY 


SADLER-ROWE   CO,,   Baltimore, 


MD. 


Your  uame  written  on  1  doz.  cards,  can't  be  beat, 
only  15c.  Colored  Blank  Cards,  10  colors,  1«)  by 
maU,  30c,  500  By  eipress,  $1.00, 1000  by  eipress,  «1.75. 
Pen  holder  for  business  writing,  ItK;;  oblique  pen 
holder,  10c.  White  ink  per  bottle,  :Wc;  glosay  black 
ink  per  bottle,  15c.  Resolutions  engrossed,  dipluiuaa 
tilled,    l.easoni  by  mall.  etc. 

VALINTINE  &  BODE, 
Nos.  46-48Ii7th  St.  S.  S.,    PITTSBURG,  PA. 


T''!  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Filth  Avenu*,  N«w  York 

Recommenda  colleere  ftnd  normal  ^ada- 
ates,  tpecialista,  and  other  teachers  to  col- 
leees,  sohoola,  and  families. 

The  Agency  receiTes  man;  calU  for  com- 
mercial teachers  from  public  and  priTate 
schools,  and  bnsiness  colleges. 

WM.  O,  PRATT,  Maoager 


INSTRUCTIONS     BY     MAIL 


IN    AUTO    PENMANSHIP. 

A  course  of  48  lessons  in  plain,  practical 
lettering,  12  different  alphabets.  Price  $8.00. 
Write  for  particulars. 

A.  G.  JOHNSON,  LooMis,  Neb. 


Beekh««piMa  at  Home. 

FREE:  In  order  to  convince  you  and 
others  that  we  teach  Boolskeeping  more 
succesafuUy  by  correspondence  than  many 
colleges  do  by  giving  personal  instructions, 
and  at  one-tenth  tlie  cost,  we  will  give  to 
one  person  at  each  Post  Office  our  Home 
Study  Course  No.  1  free.  For  particulars, 
clip  this  ad.  out,  attach  it  to  a  slip  of  paper 
containing  your  name  and  address,  and  the 
natne  of  this  paper  and  send  to  Draughton's 
Practical  Business  CoUeRe.  Nashville,Tenn. 


ESTERBROOK'S  STEEL  PENS. 

THE  MOST  POPULAR  IN  USE 


EBCH  PEH  CHBEFOLLT  EXBIHiNED  AND  ^BSDIDTELT  SUSBBNTEED. 

Always  Ask  for  Esterbrook's  Pens.    All  Stationers  Have  Thsm. 

THE    ESTERBROOK    STEEL    PEN    MANUFACTURING    CO., 


26  John  Street,  New  York, 


Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


modern  JIrt  Publications  for 
nrtists  and  Ceacbers 

Our  publications  are  universally  recog- 
nized as  the  finest  along  their  lines.  The  prices 
are  very  low  considering  the  quality  and  charac- 
ter of  the  work.  All  books  mentioned  below  are 
sent  by  mail  postpaid. 

Portraiture — The  best  book  yet  published  that 
teaches  how  to  make  portraits  with  pen. 
pencil,  crayon,  brush,  etc.  It  is  a  large  and 
beautiful  book,  luxttrtously  printed  and 
bound,  containing  hundreds  of  examples 
and  explicit  instruction - .  -$1 .50 

Sketching  from  Nature  —  A  most  beautiful 
book  that  teaches  how  to  sketch  from 
nature.  Contains  a  large  number  of  exam- 
ples with  fascinating  text  and  instruction. 
Get  this  book  and  go  out  and  learn  to  see 
and  sketch  nature.    Bound  in  cloth $1.00 

Light  and  Shade  — A  manual  on  drawing  by 
Mr.  Zaner.  It  contains  48  pages,  5x7  inches, 
of  illustrations,  and  plain,  simple,  instruc- 
tive text.  It  is  just  what  home  students 
need,  and  what  all  others  who  are  not  at 
home  in  drawing  need  to  make  them  feel 
at  home.  Any  one  can  learn  to  draw  by  the- 
aid  of  this  book.  The  illustrations  are 
lithographed  from  actual  pencil  drawings 
and  are  much  finer  than  photo-engravings  .60c. 

Pen  Studies  —  A  portfolio  of  twenty-four  pen 
drawings,  consisting  of  scrolls,  objects, 
birds,  fruit,  scenery,  etc.  It  begins  at  the 
beginning,  showing  the  pupil  how  to  make 
the  simplest  strokes  and  to  gradually 
evolve  the  finished  design 50c. 

The  New  Zanerian  Alphabets  — A  guide  to 
engrossing,  containing  a  great  variety  of 
alphabets,  designs,  such  as  diplomas,  reso- 
lutions, etc.,  with  complete  instruction.  A 
substantial  book  bound  in  cloth.  Sample 
pages  of  this  book  will  be  mailed  for  2  cent 
stamp - ll-SO 

Progress— C.  P.  Zaner's  masterpiece  in  flour- 
ishing. It  represents  an  eagle,  forcefiil  and 
lifelike,  winging  himself  through  intricate 
curves  and  branches.  It  is  on  the  finest  of 
plate  paper,  22  x  28  inches.  The  original  of 
this  design  hangs  on  the  wall  of  the  Zaner- 
ian Art  College,  and  is  valued  at  tlOO.  "  It's 
great,"  '* It's  certainly  a  bird"  are  some  of 
the  expressions  many  have  made  on  seeing 
it.    In  tube - 60c. 

Cash  should  accompany  all  orders.  Remit  by 
money  order,  draft,  or  stamps  for  small  amounts. 
Do  not  send  personal  checks.    Address, 

ZANBR  &  BLOSBR,  Columbuf,  Ohio. 


"I  am  Glad  That  my  Mother  Teached  Me 

The  Bight  pro-NOWN-eia«on  of  Words," 

Said  a  good  old  man,  and  then  he   prayed  for  the  republicans  and  sinners.        His  errors  excite  smiles,  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  he  did  not  have  your  opportunity  to  learn.    For  instance,  he  did  not  have 

Your  Opportunity  to  Buy,  at  One-Third  its  Retail  Price,  a  Copy  of  Our 

Everybody's  Dictionary 

We  shall  send  this  "little  gold  mine,"  postage  prepaid,  to  teachers  who  remit  twenty  cents,  mentioning  this  psper. 
We  are  testing  this  paper  as  an  advertising  medium,  and  that  is  why  we  are  making  such  a  "bargain-counter"  oiler. 
We  desire  to  find  out  whether  this  paper  is  reaching  live  teachers,  and  we  are  willing  to  pay  both  the  publishers  and 
the  readers  for  this  information. 

IF  YOU  ARE  A  TEACHER,  SEND  IN  YOUR  ORDER. 
We   shall  "trade  back,"  if  you  desire  it,  and  no  questions  will  be  asked.      We  are  ofi'ering  here  a  pocket  dictionary 
bound  in  green  morocco,  embossed  in  gold,  with  gilt-edged  leaves,    having  a  marginal  index;  a  book  containing  ,S8,000 
words  dolined,  syllabified,  marked  for  pronunciation,  properly  capitalized,  and  containing  much  valuable  supplementary 
information— nil  for  a  price  that  would  be  Insignificant,  if  it  did  not  signify  so  signal  an  opportunity  for  you. 

We  publish  modern  text-books  on  all  commercial  subjects,  except  Geography,  Economics  and  The  History  of  Com 
merce.      Our  catalogue  is  free,  our  prices  low  and  our  terms  liberal.      May  we  not  hear  from  you  ? 

THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  CO., 

475  Euclid  Avenue,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


^•xtie- 


s^t  and  Business  Ednnaraf 


Business   Ulriting 

RY    II.    \V.    FlICKINGER,    PHIL  A  DE], I'll  I A 

This  paper  was  read  at  the  P^astern  Commer- 
cial Teachers'  Association  as  a  (".iscussioii  of  Mr. 
/aner's  paper.  It  is  a  valuable  conlribution, 
disclosing  that  Mr.  Flickinger  is  as  progressive 
as  he  is  skillful. 

The  e.xcellent  paper  read  by  friend  Zaner 
covers  the  scope  of  our  subject  so  intelli- 
gently and  so  comprehensively  that  it  seems 
a  waste  of  time,  for  me,  at  least,  t<j  attempt 
to  add  anything  further. 

Business  writing  is  defined  as  tliat  which 
is  easy  to  write  and  easy  to  read.  It  could 
not  be  more  concisely  nor  more  clearly  ex- 
pressed. 

Legibility  and  speed  have  come  to  be  the 
only  essentials  recognized  by  the  business 
world. 

The  ornate  forms  of  script  in  use  twenty- 
live  years  ago  are  now  rarely  seen  e.xcept  in 
the  work  of  the  artist  and  for  purposes  out- 
side of  the  realm  of  business. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  typewriter  and 
the  telephone,  business  correspondence  has 
been  completely  revolutionized.  No  busi- 
ness house  of  any  prominence  would  think 
of  using  the  pen  for  that  purpose  now. 
Having  been  relieved  of  the  work  of  cor- 
respondence, what  then  remains  as  its 
function   in   the  conduct  of  business  affairs? 

.\ccountants,  telegraphers,  clerks,  and  a 
multitude  of  assistants  in  almost  every 
avenue  of  business,  use  the  pen  and  must 
be  trained.  The  vast  amount  of  work  re- 
quired at  their  liands  lays  upon  us,  as 
teachers,  the  obligation  to  give  our  students, 
who  may  engage  in  business  pursuits,  a 
style  of  writing  which  can  be  used  under 
the  most  unfavorable  conditions. 

I  presume  it  wcml '.  be  quite  impossible 
for  any  one  of  us  i  j  prepare  a  script  alpha- 
bet which  all  teachers  would  accept  as  a 
standard  for  business  writing.  We  all  have 
our  own  peculiar  tastes  and  notions.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  closer  we  conform 
to  the  Roman  letter  the  better. 

Happily,  there  is  at  the  present  time  a 
disposition  to  draw  a  very  clear  line  of  sep- 


aration between  the  practical  and  the  orna- 
mental. And  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that 
business  schools,  with  few  exceptions,  have 
ceased  to  teach  ornamental  writing.  This 
fact  has  given  opportunity  for  the  success- 
ful establishment  of  special  schools  of  pen- 
manship, such  as  the  Zanerian  Art  College, 
and  others,  where  students  are  trained  in 
all  branches  of  the  art  and  prepared  to 
teach. 

To   be   legible,  writing   does  not   depend 
entirely  upon  the  simplicity   of   the  charac- 


?IR.   H.  W.   FLICKINGER. 

ters  used,  nor  upon  slant  or  no  slant  :  but 
very  much  upon  the  setting  apart  or  spac- 
ing of  the  letters.  The  distinctive  charac- 
ter of  each  letter  should  stand  forth  and  be 
easily  recognized  Words  whose  down- 
ward lines  are  equidistant,  are  difficult  to 
read,  especially  when  such  letters  as  i,  it,  ti 
and  m  are  associated. 

Slant  is  a  matter  of  individual  taste  or 
convenience.  Some  of  us  older  teachers 
have    been    accustomed,    when     we    taught 


slant  at  all,  to  say  that  ttfty-two  degrees 
from  the  horizontal  was  about  the  proi)er 
thing.  But  I  question  very  much  whether 
great  stress  was  ever  laid  upon  any  definite 
degree  of  slant ;  uniformity  of  slant  being  re- 
garded .as  of  greater  importance.  In  my 
opinion,  nothing  more  legible  or  graceful  in 
the  way  of  business  writing  has  ever  been 
presented  than  the  illustrations  which  are 
now  appearing  in  our  penmanship  journals. 
And  the  slant  is  just  about  fifty-two  degrees 
from  the  horizontal. 

Vertical  writing  has  stirred  us  up  some- 
what and  has  caused  us  to  examine  the 
foundation  of  our  faith  in  the  slant.  It  is 
not  without  some  good  points.  But  it  has 
failed  to  establish  the  extravagant  claims 
which  its  projectors  made  for  it.  Although 
it  has  been  on  trial  for  several  years,  it  has 
but  a  very  limited  use  in  the  transaction  of 
business.  For  this  reason,  business  schools, 
always  responsive  to  the  demands  of  the 
business  world,  do  not  feel  obliged  to  give 
it  a  place  in  the  curriculum.  It  would, 
therefore,  seem  to  be  improper  to  regard  it 
as  a  practical  style  of  writing  for  business 
purposes. 

Any  forms  of  letters,  however,  would  be 
lame  as  a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of 
thought,  or  the  transaction  of  business, 
unless  they  were  susceptible  of  swift  execu- 
tion. Swiftness,  however,  is  inherent  in 
the  writer  and  cannot  be  imparted.  But  it 
may  be  developed,  to  some  extent,  through 
the  intelligent  use  of  suitable  movement 
exercises.  I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  arm 
training  or  muscular  movement,  as  it  is 
called,  but  1  do  not  teach  it  exclusively.  I 
think  that  all  the  forces  hidden  within  the 
arm  and  hand  should  be  trained  and  util- 
ized in  order  to  secure  the  best  results.  I 
believe  that  there  should  exist  a  common 
sympathy  and  a  ready  helpfulness  on  the 
part  of  the  arm  muscles  and  the  finger 
muscles,  resulting  in  what  is  known  as  the 
combined  movement.  So  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,  this  is  the  movement  used  by  our 
best  writers. 

As  my  views  accord  so  nearly  with  the 
main  paper,  I  close,  as  I  began,  with  an 
apology   for  consuming  your  valuable  time. 


Cbe  Eevina  (Zup 

The  acconipaiiying  illustration  gives  an 
idea  of  the  loving  cup  presented  to  Mr.  H. 
\V.  Flickinger  by  the  penmen  of  the  Eastern 
Couiincrcial  Teachers'  Association,  March 
'-*1>.  I'.Hi:.'.  While  the  penmen  were  being  pho- 
tographed. Mr.  H.  G.  Healy,  editor  of  the 
Penman's  Art  Journal,  New  York  City.  5^ug- 
gested  that  we  show  our  appreciation  of  our 
universally  beloved  and  distinguished 
friend  by  presenting  him  with  a  loving  cup. 
As  a  consequence,  Mr.  Collins  got  Mr. 
Flickinger  awaj*  from  tlie  crowd  when  coti- 
trilmtions  were  made,  and  a  committee 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Hinnian.  Holt  and 
Zaner,  was  appointed  to  secure  the 
cup.  When  the  penmen  met  at 
the  banquet  given  by  Miss  Peirce  at  noon 
of  the  same  day,  Mr.  Flickinger  received 
from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Healy,  the  cup  so 
cheerfully  and  kindly  presented.  The 
event  was  alone  worth  the  journey  to  the 
city  of  Brotherly  Love, 


Che  flickinger  Coving  Cup 


Tliehinger  EKtends  Chanks. 

Pun  ADELPHIA.  April  4.  IW.'. 
Dear  Mr.  Zaner  : 

To  be  held  in  fond  memory  by  those  who 
know  me,  is  the  greatest  satisfaction  this 
life  can  afford.  It  is  only  second  to  the 
plaudit  of  my  Master,  whom  I  hope  to  hear 
one  da>-  saying  "  well  done." 

By  their  beautiful  gift,  my  friends  have 
planted  a  rose  in  the  pathway  of  my  life, 
whose  fragrance  will  sweeten  all  my  coming 
da  vs. 

Very  gratefully. 

H.  W.  Flickinger. 

j.Mr.  Flickinger  said  he  had  intended  to 
write  to  each  penman  who  contrilnited  to 
the  Loving  Cup  fund  a  personal  letter,  but 
f.iund  his  health  would  not  warrant  it.  Mr. 
Flickinger  is  not  only  first  in  skill,  Hrst  in 
nuidesty.  and  first  in  kindness,  but  first  in 
gratefulness  as  well,  as  evidenced  by  the 
above  letter.— EiniuKS.) 
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Instructions,    Plate    40. 

While  we  have  siven  particular  attention  to  the  matter  of  form  in  re.trarrl  to  page  writinjj,  we  expect  tliat  a  free  movement  will  l)e 
used  in  the  execution  of  all  this  work.  When  we  say  free  movement,  we  do  not  mean  that  the  writing  shall  be  wild  and  reckless,  but  we 
do  mean  that  form  and  movement  should  go  hand  in  hand  and  that  one  should  not  be  neglected  to  the  detriment  of  the  other. 
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Instructions,    Plate    41. 

The  aliility  to  write  a  sood  business  letter  has  often  been  the  means  of  securing  a  good  position.  This  form  of  business  letter  is  not 
the  only  good  form,  but  it  is  one  of  tlie  best  and  one  that  is  used  extensively  by  business  men.  In  connection  with  getting  good  writing, 
we  should  carefully  study  the  form  of  the  letter,  its  construction,  general  arrangement,  margins,  etc.  Some  have  the  idea  that  scratchy 
and  scrawling  writing  is  good  business  writing,  especially  wiien  it  comes  to  letter  writing.  This  is  a  wrong  notion,  and  we  would  advise 
you  not  to  use  such  writing  in  a  letter  of  application  for  a  position.    Business  men  will  not  have  such  work  underany  conditions. 

Instructions,    Plate    42. 

If  tlie  letter  is  well  written  and  well  arranged  and  the  envelope  is  addressed  carelessly,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  first  impression 
made  by  this  work  will  not  be  a  good  one.  Uo  not  get  the  name  and  address  huddled  together,  or  down  in  one  corner,  but  try  to  have  the 
general  eftect  same  as  given  in  the  copy.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  make  pencil  rulings  about  the  size  of  a  business  envelope  on  foolscap  paper 
for  the  practice  of  super.scriptions.    A  still  better  way,  although  perhaps  a  trifle  expensive,  is  to  practice  on  the  envelopes  themselves. 

Instructions,    Plate    43. 

Kecareful  about  the  punctuation  marks  as  well  as  the  i;ood  writing.  Punctuation  marksare  liable  to  be  made  too  large  and  heavy. 
They  should  not  stand  out  ton  conspicuously,  but  should  be  made   aljout  same  size  as  given  in  the  copy.    This  will  be  found  a  valuable 
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Tnstruetions,    Plate    44    and    45. 

Besides  the  commercial  forms  given  herewith  you  may  select  a  number  of  others  also.  This  kind  of  practice  is  very  beneficial  to 
those  who  have  faithfully  followed  our  instructions  in  all  the  previous  lessons.  Do  not  spread  the  letters  out  too  much  and  string  the 
words  over  too  much  ground.  Study  the  little  things.  The  superficial  and  unsuccessful  can  afford  to  overlook  the  apparently  trivial 
things,  but  the  earnest  student  who  practices  to  win  will  heed  our  advice  and  will  try  to  correct  the  little  faults. 
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lessDii  Xo.  L'  with  exerci 
and  17.  These  exercises  are  given  to  tone 
tlu'  movement  down  for  the  s^niall  letters. 
Mnke  exercises  just  the  same  as  copy,  plac- 
ing from  three  to  four  of  the  exercises  in  the 
space  between  the  two  blue  lines,  getting 
the  lines  very  close  together.  Fill  several 
pages  of  the  small  exercises. 

Line  No.  18  we  have  the  small  o  connected 
together,  making  a  fine  exercise  for  move- 
ment. Connect  a  full  line  of  the  small  o's 
together  before  lifting  p,en  from  paper,  get- 
ting each  letter  closed  at  the  lop.  Work 
very  rapidly  on  this  exercise. 

We  have  next  the  small  ni  and  «  exercise. 
Make  exercise  with  a  rolling  motion  of  the 
arm,  formir)g  a  round  turn  at  the  top.  Get 
downward  strokes  straight,  counting  one 
every  downward  pull.  Line  Xo.  20  is  made 
with  the  same  rolling  motion  of  the  arm  as 
in  exercise  No.  19.  Begin  exercise  with 
small  right  curve.  Downward  strokes 
should  retrace  up  strokes  about  half  the 
height  of  exercise. 

Cesson  no.  3. 

Lesson  No.  :i  begins  with  the  small  right 
and  left  curves,  and  small  straight  line. 
Master  these  strokes  and  you  will  have  lit- 
tle trouble  in  making  the  small  letters. 
Line  No.  *.*2  begins  with  the  small  indirect 
retraced  oval,  counting  ten  for  the  small 
oval.  Also  review  small  ni  and  n  exercises. 
Next  take  line  No.  23.  Strive  to  get  round 
turns  at  the  tops  of  letters.  Join  several 
of  the  small  in  and  n  together,  using  both 
narrow  and  wide  spacing.  The  wide  spac- 
ing will  give  strength  to  your  work.  See 
that  your  pen  is  gliding  easily  over  the 
piper. 

Cesson  no.  4. 

Hegin  work  on  small  oblique  exercise. 
Make  the  e.xercise  one  fourth  of  a  large 
space,  getting  the  down  strokes  very  close 
together.  You  may  review  small  /  and  ?/ ex- 
ercise, the  same  as  given  in  lesson  No.  2. 
Begin  small  n  with  right  curve.  Notice 
that  the  letter  consists  of  three  right  curves 
and  two  downward  straight  lines.  Join 
several  of  the  letters  together. 
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Line  No.  25  we  have  the 
ning  the  same  as  small  n. 
the  last  upward  stroke,  a 
with  small  dot  and  c 
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Cesson  no.  5. 

Before  beginning  on  lesson  five,  review 
lessons  Nos.  1  and  2.  Begin  lesson  five 
with  the  small  direct  oval,  retracing  small 
oval  from  five  to  ten  times.  Fill  several 
lines  of  the  small  e  exercise.  Be  sure  that 
you  are  getting  a  small  loop  in  each  letter. 
Line  No.  .31  we  have  the  small  c  beginning 
with  a  left  curve.  Finish  up  stroke  with  a 
small  hook  at  the  top  ;  down  stroke  should 
be  well  curved  and  on  about  the  same  slant 
as  up  stroke.  Fill  several  pages  of  lines 
Nos.  32  and  33. 

Cesson  no.  6. 

Review  the  small  oval  in  beginning  lesson 
six.  Begin  small  o  with  left  curve,  making 
down  stroke  and  last  up  stroke  of  the  o 
with  the  little  finger  rest.  Get  each  letter 
closed  at  the  top.  Small  a  begins  like  small 
o.  Use  little  finger  rest  in  making  oval  part 
of  letter.  Finish  the  a  with  a  round  turn 
and  right  curve.  Fill  several  lines  of  the 
small  a  and  o  combined  together,  using 
both  narrow  and  wide  spacing.  Line  37  is 
the  small  a  and  o  made  with  light  line 
thrown  around  each  letter,  this  makes  a 
splendid  e.xercise.  See  that  your  wrist  is 
kept  over  nearly  flat  with  the  table. 
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Quite  a  Universal  Sentiment 

P.\KKKKSBUR(;,\V.  V.\.,Jan.  2«,1!)02, 
GEXTLE.meN:  Inclosed  find  a  list  of  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Penm.an-Akti.st  and 
Business  Eut'CAXOR,  with  remittance  for 
same.  Your  publication  is  head  and  shoul- 
ders above  all  other  publications  of  its  kind ; 
please  accept  our  heartiest  congratulations. 
Wishing  your  journal  the  support  and  en- 
couragement it  deserves,  I  ani. 

Yours  truly, 

C.  A.  Braniger, 
With  Mountain  State  Bus,  College. 
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ALI,  MATTER    FOR   THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  SHOULD  BE   ADDRESSED  TO  THE    EDITOR.    E.    E.  GAYLORD"   BEVERLY,  ?IAS 


Heport  of  the  ^^^iftb  ctnnual  ZTlccting  of  the 
(Eastern  Commercial  ^leactjers'  Ctssociation 

fjdb  in  (Ecmple  Collecjc,  pbilabclphia,  ITiarcb  2"»2'l,  l')02. 


REPORTED  BY  A.  S.  HEANEY,  PROVIDENCE,  R. 


The  Phil:ulel|ihia  meeting  was  an  uni|Ualifie(l  success,  socially,  ediicationally,  ami 
professionally.  It  was  no  dmibt  the  best  iiieetinf;  yet  lielil,  and  how  it  could  have  been 
belter  is  difficult  to  dctenuine.  Its  success  was  due  in  a  large  ujeasure  to  its  able,  enthusi- 
astic and  untiring  |iresident,  and  to  the  other  efficient,  coin]ietent  and  faithful  officers  and 
members  of  the  various  connuittees.  Such  loyal,  good-feliowshiii,  interest  and  enthusiasm, 
we  have  never  seen  surpassed,  if  equaled.  Business  education  occupies  a  more  solid 
position  because  of  this  meeting.  Eminent  men  in  other  lines  aided  in  broadening  and 
deepening  the  inHuence  of  practical  education  by  accepting  places  upon  the  program. 
The  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  Association  is  now  a  great  and  growing  educational 
convention — a  tit  representative  of  the  practical  educational  world.  Long  may  it  live 
and  prosper.  C.  P.  Zaser. 


Opening   Ettereises 

THDRSDAY    MORNING,    11    A.    M. 

The  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation met  at  Temple  College,  Philadel- 
phia, Thursday  morning,  March  27(h,  1902, 
with  about  2.3l5  members  and  friends  pres- 
ent. The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  E. 
E.  Gaylord,  President  of  the  Association, 
and  ex-Governor  Patlison  was  im  iiediately 
introduced  to  deliver  the  address  of  wel- 
come. Mr.  Pattison  in  opening  said  : 
"  Members  and  friends  of  the  Eastern  Com- 
mercial Teachers'  Association  :  I  am  asked 
to  bid  you  welcome  to  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. In  doing  so  I  am  sure  I  express  the 
sentiments  of  all  the  people  of  the  city.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  place  more  distin- 
guished for  general  liospitality  than  Phila- 
delphia. I  am  not  therefore  surprised  that 
your  co.nmittee  selected  this  city  for  your 
annual  meeting. 

Historically,  financially,  commercially, 
socially,  all  the  history  of  our  country  is 
written  in  the  buildings,  the  institutions,  the 
streets,  the  wharves,  and  the  places  of  busi- 
ness of  Philadelphia.  Indeed  it  is  possible 
to  blot  (mt  all  the  rest  of  the  country,  elimi- 
nate every  other  city,  yet  preserve  the  city 
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of  Philadelphia,  and  the  history  of  the 
country  would  be  preserved  in  every  detail.  " 

The  speaker  then  took  up  the  various 
points  of  interest  historically,  and  referred 
to  each  one  in  fitting  language,  urging  the 
delegates  to  visit  them,  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  their  history  in  detail. 

The  ex-C4overnor's  address  was  responded 
to  by  R.  J.  Shoemaker,  former  president  of 
the  Association.  Mr.  Shoemaker  said  in 
part  : 

"  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  express, 
on  behalf  of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teach- 
ers' Association,  our  appreciation  of  the 
very  cordial  greeting  that  has  been  extend- 
ed to  you  by  this  distinguished  citizen,  who 
has  welcomed  you  on  behalf  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  A  greeting  coming  from  one 
who  has  had  bestowed  upon  him  the  highest 
gift  of  honor,  at  the  hands  of  this  common- 
wealth, lentl.s  a  special  signification  and 
charm  to  the  welcome  we  have  received, 
and  to  the  freedom  of  Philadelphia  that  he 
has  given  us. 

We  feel  proud  to  be  within  her  borders  ; 
to  be  her  honored  guest ;  and  to  partake  of 
her  hospitality. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Gaylord,  President  of  the  As- 
sociation, in  delivering  the  President's  an- 
nual address,  took  for  liis  subject,  "  Expan- 
sion in  Commercial  Education."  He  said 
in  part  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Members 
of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation :  We  meet  under  such  conditions 
of  general  prosperity,  that  schools,  teachers 
and  publishers  are  happy  and  hopeful. 
Expansion  is  in  the  air.  Growth  mid  devel- 
opment are  the  lontchimrds today. 

Thirty-seven  years  ago  a  blue  wave  broke 
over  Washington,  and  flowed  in  ragged  riv- 
ulets northward  Packard,  Eastman,  Sad- 
ler, Peirce,  Bryant,  Felton,  Spencer,  and 
others  had  established  reservoirs  which 
were  filled  bv  these  streams  ;  but  the  returu- 
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ing  soldiers  found  in  the  business  college  of 
that  day,  institutions  quite  different  from 
the  business  schools  of  today. 

It  was  not  remarkable  for  a  brilliant 
young  man  to  walk  into  one  of  the  schools  of 
that  period,  )iay  for  a  complete  course,  and 
in  six  weeks  walk  out  a  full-fledged  .graduate. 

Twenty-one  years  ago  it  was  predicted 
that  shorthand  and  typewriting  would  never 
effectually  take  the  (dace  of  the  pen  for  cor- 
respondence, but  last  year  in  eight  of  the 
large  cities  of  this  country,  one  typewriter 
company  placed  in  positions  17,(J00  persons, 
representing  an  annual  salarv  list  of 
|10,70U,000. 

Peirce  School  in  this  city  enrolled  last 
year  X'yl'A  students  in  its  day  and  evening 
classes. 

Nearly  every  city  of  importance  in  the 
country  has  a  Commercial  Department  in 
its  high  school  ;  Los  Angeles,  Washington, 
Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  and  New  York, 
have  independent  commercial  high  schools. 

The  LTniversities  of  Pennsylvania,  Cali- 
fornia, Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Vermont,  and 
New  York  have  provided  for  a  commercial 
training. 

The  evolutions,  then,  of  the  ideal  business 
school,  both  public  and  private,  is  proceed- 
ing happily. 

"The  Convention  adjourned  for  luncheon, 
served  by  the  ladies  of  Temple  College,  in 
the  gyiiinasium  rooms  below. 

Thursday  afternoon,  March  27th,  after 
luncheon  the  delegates  and  visitors  divided 
themselves  into  groups,  to  take  the  trips 
announced  on  the  program. 

The  trips  to  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 
and  Cramp  Ship  Building  Company,  proved 
the  ni'-st  attractive,  about  100  electing  to 
take  these  trips. 


W.  J.  A?IOS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


W.  B.  SHERMAN, 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


DR.  RUSSELL  H.  CONWELL, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


C.  W.  IIASKINS, 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 


H.   FISHER, 
BOSTON. 


Crip  no.  5. 


LEADER,  \V.  J.  A?IOS. 


the 
Dted 


Something  like  sixty-five  were  ii 
party,  eager  to  visit  some  of  the  most  i 
industries  in  America. 

The  Cramps'  Ship  Yards  were  reached 
without  event.  After  some  brief  prelimin- 
ary arrangements  in  thei»ffice  1)y  our  leader, 
an  ample  supply  of  competent  guides  were 
furnished  and  all  were  admitted  and  treated 
with  the  greatest  courtesy. 

We  were  taken  first  to  the  New  Maine, 
successor  to  the  ill-fated  Maine  of  Havana 
harbor.  This  vessel  is  almost  in  process  of 
completion,  a  very  fitting  successor  to  the 
proud  vessel  and  a  formidable  foe  to  any 
enemy  when  matnied  by  American  skill. 
and  nerve. 

The  great  American  Liner,  The  Kroon- 
land,was  barely  able  to  float.  Tliis  when 
completed\vill  be  one  of  the  largest  trans- 
ports in  commission. 

There  were  also  vessels  almost  of  every  de- 
scription—whale-backs,  torpedoes,  single 
and  double  turrets,  etc.— and  in  almost  every 
stage  of  construction. 

To  the  writer  the  most  interesting  thing 
here  was  the  wonderful  effectiveness  of 
transmitted  power  from  one  general  source 
to  all  parts  of  the  yards  and  for  every  con- 
ceivable need  in  ship  constructing;  by  this 
means  every  cutter  and  every  riveter  does 
the  work  of  twenty  men  under  the  old  hand 
method. 

Upon  our  return  to  the  office  so  thorough- 
ly pleased  were  we  that  the  hat  was  passed 
for  a  contribution  to  our  guides.  The  re- 
sult was  pleasing,  both  to  the  party  and  to 
the  guides. 

The  next  piunt  upon  our  program  was  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  Here  we  met 
a  real  difficulty.  It  was  positively  danger- 
ous and  practically  impossible  for  more 
than  twenty  to  be  conducted  through  this 
institution  at  one  time.  Of  course  no  one 
was  willing  to  give  way.  .So  Messrs.  Amos 
and  .Stevenson  contrived  a  scheme  of  cast- 
ing lots  for  places  in  this  party,  to  which  all 
consented.  With  this  preliminary  the 
lucky  members  took  cars  for  the  plant. 
Here  again  we  were  met  with  a  cordial  good 
afternoon  and  our  party  subdivided  into 
three  divisions,  and  started  after  as  many 
guides  and  in  as  many  different  directions. 

To  trace  this  trip  through  would  baffle  the 
descriptive  powers  of  the  writer.  An  insti- 
tution that  employs  12000  practically  educat- 
ed and  skilled  men,  doing  the  work  of  a 
(luarter  million  mere  artisans  without  the 
aid  of  meciianical  appliances,  turning  out 
an  average  of  thirty  finished  locomotives 
per  week,  of  every  pattern  and  design  from 
the  famous  double  cylindercompound  flyer 
of  ilOtons  weight  to  the  little  suburban  duni- 
mies  for  the  west,  is  simply  beyond  compre- 
hension of  one  who  reads  about  it. 

With  the  setting  sun  there  was  "  more  to 
follow,"  and  a  corili;il  invitntinn  from  tlic 
guides  to  remain  \\itli  them.     Ho\ve\"er,  for 


want  of  time  we  left  some  of  the  great  shops 
uninspected.  We  took  cars,  some  walked, 
but  all  reached  hotels  in  time  for  the  ban- 
quet. 

This  one  very  grand  and  beautiful  lesson 
was  gathered:  even  in  the  greatest  indus- 
trial institutions  there  may  yet  be  time  and 
room  for  the  common  courtesies  of  life. 

THURSDAY    EVENING,    (>   P.    >I. 

About  180  members  and  friends  of  the 
Association  gathered  in  the  Bullitt  Building, 
corner  4th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  to  partake 
of  a  bancjuet,  served  by  Boldt,  the  well- 
known  caterer  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia. After  partaking  of  a  line  spread 
served  in  faultless  style,  the  Association  ad- 
journed to  the  parlors  of  the  restaurant, 
which  had  been  seated  with  chairs  during 
the  banquet,  and  listened  to  Dr.  Russell  H. 
Conwell's  celebrated  lecture  :  "  Acres  of 
Diamonds."  The  Doctor  was  at  his  best  in 
this  lecture,  which  he  delivered  in  sojiie- 
what  of  an  abbreviated  form,  owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  ;  but  his  audience  was 
in  sympathy  with  him  from  start  to  close, 
and  frequently  interrupted  him  with  hearty 
apnlause.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  little 
flame  of  insjiiration  was  started  in  the 
breasts  of  some  of  the  teachers  j>resent,  that 
will  grow  into  a  mighty  conflagration  in 
time  to  come. 


Business  Section. 


KKIDAV  MORNING,  9::«)  A.  M. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Sherman,  First  Vice-President, 
chairman.  Business  Section  ;  Mr.  A.  S. 
Heaney,  Spcretary. 

The  first  paper  of  the  day  was,  "  Business 
Training'"  by  C.  W.  llaskins,  C.  P.  A., 
Dean  New  York  Universitj'  School  of  Com- 
merce, Accounts  and  Finance.  Mr.  Has- 
kins  said  in  part  : 

There  are  two  prejudices  deeply  rooted  in 
the  human  breast,  which  must  be  ,account- 
ed  for  at  the  \-ery  tlireshliold  of  the  problem 
of  Business  Training.  One  is  the  prejudice 
against  business  as  a  calling  or  profession  ; 
the  other  is  the  prejudice  a  gainst  education. 
Tlie  prejudice  against  business  as  a  pursuit 
has  been  fostered  for  untold  ages  by  the 
traditions  of  tlie  non-business  class  :  espec- 
ially of  the  educating  class.  The  prejudice 
against  education  has  been,  on  the  other 
hand,  one  of  the  most  lively  sentiments  <jf 
the  commercial  community  itself.  The 
present  movement  in  behalf  of  business 
training  is  making  very  slow  headway 
against  these  two  powerful  prejudices. 
True  they  are  doomed  and  dying  ;  but  the\- 
die  hard. 

The  ancients  believe  that  to  give  oneself 
up  with  avidity  to  the  acquisition  of  riches 
was  to  assume  the  attitude  of  a  brigand 
toward  s-iciety,  because  it  was  impossible 
that  a  Greek  or  Roman  citizen  should  be- 


come rich,  excep*  by  fraud,  liy  meanness  or 
by  violence. 

The  prejudice  against  instruction  is  an 
old  and  powerful  one,  is  rarely  expressed  in 
words,  and  is  in  some  sense  hidden  ;  but  it 
shows  itself  continually  in  sentimetit  and 
action.  True  it  is  gradually  losing  its  force; 
but  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  it  still 
exists,  and  is  widely  spread. 

Quoting  Professor  Herrick  :  "Business 
men  pride  themselves  on  their  ability  to  get 
on  without  education,  thiid^ing  .'Success  to 
be  a  matter  of  smartness  rather  than  of 
training  ;  not  infrequently  do  we  find  men 
contrasting  their  business  success  with 
their  limited  educatign,  and  boasting  that 
education  is  not  an  essential  for  success." 

The  new  so-called  higher  commercial  edu- 
cation movement  is  intended  to  bridge  over 
the  chasm  between  studj-  and  business  ; 
between  the  scholar  atid  the  recluse,  if  .\'ou 
will,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sturdy,  quick- 
witted man  of  action,  the  liandler  of  the 
material  products  of  the  world,  the  money- 
maker, if  you  will,  on  the  otlier.  It  recog- 
nizes the  utility  of  education,  and  seeks 
to  adapt  instruction  to  the  exigencies  of 
making  a  living  for  society  ;  and  it  recog- 
nizes the  utility  of  practical  information, 
and  seeks  to  render  this  information  availa- 
ble to  the  student  before  he  shall  have  been 
thrown  out  into  the  maelstrom  of  business. 

But  no  school,  no  theory,  can  take  the 
student  into  the  innermost  heart  ot  alfairs. 
Thej'  can  give  him  generalities,  but  abso- 
lute contact  with  real  business  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  student  who  seeks  to  become  a 
leader  of  affairs. 

The  old  apprenticeship  system  is  almost 
a  thing  of  the  past  ;  the  new  school  of 
commerce  is  almost  a  thing  of  the  future  ; 
and  under  present  conditions  it  \\'ould  seem 
best  that  the  future  leader  of  affairs,  com- 
bine the  advantage  of  study  and  e-xperience 
by  passing  a  year  or  two  in  a  subaltern  pn- 
sition  in  the  line  of  business  he  intends  t.. 
follow,  while  at  the  same  time  stud>  in;. 
under  professi(»nal  teachers  in  classes 
arranged  to  accommodate  the  di\ision  of 
time  between  study  and  practice. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Haskins'  address  the 
following  question  was  asked  him  by  .'^Ir. 
Herrick:  "How  far  has  the  University 
Schoolof  New  York  provided  for  the  ecbua 
tion  of  organizers  and  administrators  mI 
business  enterprise  y"  Answer:  "We  ;irr 
trying  to  work  out  this  problem.  We  luivi- 
a  good  basis  in  New  York  and  Penns\  I 
vaniain  the  Certified  Public  Accountants. 
They  give  point  to  the  work.  It  is  necos- 
sary  to  employ  practical  accountants,  and 
we  have  to  develop  a  corp  of  teacliers.  In 
finance  we  have  tried  to  get  bankers  to  take 
up  tlie  course  and  co-operate  as  practical  i^ 
men  with  the  teachers.  Commerce  as 
taught  at  the  present  time  is  more  or  less 
theoretical.  This  is  only  our  second  year.  ' 
We  have  not  had  a  commencement  yet.  In 
a  >'ear  or  two  more  wc  will  probabl>-  say 
more  about  our  success." 


E.  K.  KENT,   TKENTUN,  N.  J. 


K.  S.  COLLINS,  PHILADELPHIA. 


R.  J.  SHOEMAKEK,  FALL  lelVBR,  MASS. 


10:30  A.  M. 
■  Plan  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Corres- 
p,indence."  I>y   \V.  J.  Amos.  Peirce  Scli.»)l, 
Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Amos  said  in  part  : 

"Correspondence  is  not  a  fad.  Tliere  is 
nothing  new  ahoiit  it.  When  Father  Abra- 
ham  tended  his  docks  on  the  Plains  of  Chal- 
dea,  he  wrote  to  his  friends  on  sodden 
bricks.  Letter-writing  in  all  ages  has  been 
based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  language 
spoken  by  the  writer.  Language  is  com- 
posed of  sounds  and  requires  characters  to 
represent  these  sounds,  and  no  man  will 
ever  be  able  to  write  a  perfe.:t  letter  without 
a  working  knowledge  of  the  language  he 
proposes  to  use. 

Every  first-class  corresp  indent  must  pos- 
sess conversational  or  literary  ability,  for 
success  will  depend  on  two  things:  Char- 
acter and  ijnllitlK  power.  Pulling  power 
is  the  magnetic  it  that  enables  men  to  meet 
men  and  convince  them. 

English  is  a  hobby  in  Peirce  School. 
From  the  day  a  student  rn  ills  t.i  the  day 
he  graduates,  he  has  daily  workiu  English. 
The  prescribed  work  in  that  branch,  and 
correspondence,  consumes  five  45-niinufe 
periods  per  week.  The  c  rr  ^pondence 
course  is  based  upon  fifty  practical  letters 
presented  to  the  pupils  in  the  form  of  prob- 
lems. In  the  preparatory  department  the 
forms  themselves  are  dictated  to  the  pupil, 
leaving  him  free  to  arrange,  punctuate  and 
fold  his  letters.  In  the  advanced  depart- 
ment, the  problems  are  arranged  in  se- 
quence and  the  pupils  are  required  to 
develop  the  language  in  which  to  clothe 
their  thoughts.  For  instance,  every  order- 
letter  begets  at  least  four  communications  : 
1 1 1  The  order  ; 
(2)  The  acknowledgement  ; 
(Hi  The  remittance,  if  any  ; 
(4)  The  acknowledgement. 
I'nder  my  direction,  the  students  are  re- 
quired to  build  up  theseletters.  Afterwards 
similar  problems  are  given  them  for  devel- 
opment without  help.  After  criticism,  their 
letters  are  rew  ritten  and  placed  in  the  stu- 
dent's letter  bo.x. 

In  addition  to  letter  writing,  pupils  must 
be  taught  humanics.  They  must  know  hu- 
man beings,  and  how  to  keep  their  fingers 
on  the  business  heartbeats  of  the  would-be 
customer,  the  delinquent,  or  the  man  who 
pays  when  he  wants  to.  They  must  learn 
to  be  guided  by  dignity,  self-respect  and 
common  sense. 

11  .\.  M. 
"Business  Writing  and  How  to  Teach  It," 
by  C.  P.  Zaner,  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Zaner  said  in  part  : 
"  Business  writing  is  that  kind  of  writing 


intended  for  the  transaction  of  business  in 
the  hands  of  business  men,  accountants,etc. 
It  needs  to  be  easily  written,  and  easily  read. 
Legibility  in  script  characters  consists 
mainly  of  angles  and  turns,  retraces  and 
loops,  ovals  and  lines.  Letters  need  to  be 
unlike  in  detail,  and  alike  in  generality. 
Our  script  forms  are  descendants  from  the 
Roman  characters  which  were  strongly 
shaded,  and  without  connective  lines.  We 
have  by  degrees  eliminated  shading  and 
introduced  connective  lines.  By  this  evolu- 
tion we  have  diminished  the  reading  quali- 
ties and  increased  the  writing  qualities. 
Indeed  we  have  carried  the  process  of  evo- 
lution so  far  as  to  produce  a  vast  amount  of 
scrawling  penmanship;  so  much  so,  that 
the  question  now  is,  how  shall  we  make 
better  business  writers  rather  than  faster 
business  writers.  More  attention  must  now 
be  given  to  the  technique  of  utility,  and 
less  to  the  technique  of  beauty. 

Slant  is  a  matter  of  individual  quality, 
and  a  minor  matter  ;  we  may  use  the  finger 
or  arm  movement,  write  fast  or  slow,  but  to 
tueet  modern  conditions  our  writing  must 
be  more  rounding  than  the  semi-angular 
hand  in  order  to  be  legible.  E.xtremely 
round  writing  is  very  legible  but  not  very 
fast  ;  extremely  angular  writing  is  fast  but 
not  very  legible.  Writing,  to  be  both  legible 
and  speedy,  needs  to  be  a  compromise  be- 
tween rotundity  and  angularity.  What  we 
must  have  is  suialler,  plainer  capitals  ; 
shorter,  fuller,  fewer  loops  ;  and  more 
rounding  minimum  letters.  This  will 
reduce  effort,  increase  legibility,  and 
economize  space. 

Speed  in  writing  is  quite  as  important  as 
legibility.  It  is  a  modern  business  neces- 
sity, and  is  governed  by  the  style  of  writ- 
ing, as  well  as  by  the  nervous  activity  of 
the  w Titer.  Fast  writers  are  fast  thinkers, 
fast  walkers,  etc.  A  majority  of  writers  use 
a  mixlure  of  finger  and  arm  movement. 
Arm  movement  gives  grace  and  endurance, 
while  finger  movement  gives  detail  and 
quickness.  The  two  combined  gives  the 
greatest  degree  of  legibility  and  speed  w-ith 
the  minimum  of  effort. 

A  practical  method  of  teaching  pupils 
movement  is  to  have  them  rely  more  upon 
the  little  finger  rest  as  a  means  of  control, 
and  less  upon  the  forearm  rest.  This 
hand-rest  enables  one  to  write  well  stand- 
ing or  sitting,  and  with  or  without  the 
elbow  rest.  It  also  reduces  finger  move, 
ment  to  the  minimum,  as  those  who  use  it 
use  less  finger  movement  than  the  so-called 
■  muscular  movement '  advocates." 

Mr.  Collins  followed  Mr.  Zaner  in  discus- 
sion and  practically  agreed  w  ith  every  point 
brought  out  in  the  paper.  He  said  there 
was  but  one  way   to    succeed  :    learn    your 


business  ;  know  your  pupil.  He  places  legi- 
bility first  ;  believes  in  very  few  movement 
exercises;  position,  pen-holding  is  of  great 
importance  ;  tries  to  get  the  pupil  to  write 
at  a  slant  of  about  60  deg. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Flickinger  next  followed  in  dis- 
cussion of  Mr.  Zaner's  paper. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Fisher,  of  Boston,  also  discussed 
Mr.  Zaner's  paper,  and  added  some  valuable 
suggestions  along  the  line  of  the  need  of 
experiments  in  order  to  make  real  progress. 
Mr.  Fislier  is  not  afraid  to  say  to  his  pupils 
he  does  not  know ,  when  he  does  not,  but 
that  is  not  often,  judging  from  the  manner 
in  which  he  handled  his  subject. 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOD.N. 

The  first  exercise  on  the  program  in  the 
Business  Section  was  "Teaching  Business 
Customs  in  Connection  with  Bookkeeping." 
Mr.  K.  J.  Shoemaker  of  Fall  River. 
Mr.  Shoemaker  said  in  part  : 
"  Business  Customs  is  practically  a 
branch  of  study  by  itself,  and  should  in- 
clude careful  instruction  in  otiice  routine, 
aside  and  apart  from  the  study  of  bookkeep- 
ing, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  three 
are  almost  inseparable.  I  am  glad  that  our 
schools  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  the 
most  important  part  of  a  commercial  course 
does  not  consist  in  merely  knowing  how  to 
keep  books.  I  do  not  regard  my  pupils  as 
having  finished  our  commercial  course 
without  having  taken  part  in  our  Business 
Custom  Classes.  So  long  as  the  end  to  be 
attained  in  a  business  school  leads  ulti- 
mately, nine  times  out  of  ten,  to  office 
employment,  just  so  long  will  it  be  neces- 
sary to  fit  our  graduates  most  nearly  into 
the  positions  the>'  are  seeking.  It  is  a  fact 
indisputable  that  a  very  small  percentage 
of  our  graduates  find  employment  as  book- 
keepers. 

"  I  have  had  some  opportunity  to  observe 
what  is  expected  of  our  graduates,  and  I 
have  noticed  that  there  is  no  particular 
lack  or  shortage  in  bookkeeping.  In  most 
instances  a  graduate  usually  begins  in  the 
capacity  of  assistant  bookkeepper,  clerk, 
office  boy  or  something  of  the  kind,  and  his 
work  may  consist  first,  in  making  himself 
useful  around  the  office,  and  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  teacher's  work  to 
teach  the  customs  of  the  average  office  in 
generalities  in  which  all  offices  agree. 

"A  graduate  ought  to  know  liow  to  fold  a 
letter,  make  press  copies  after  two  or  three 
methods  ;  he  should  know  how  to  handle 
pay-rolls,  including  the  ability  to  determine 
what  denominations  of  money  should  be 
required,  how  much  of  each  denomination, 
and  just  how  to  get  the  requisition  ready 
for  the  bank  ;  he  should  understand  the 
handling  of  post-office  mimey  orders,  how 
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to  indorse  them,  whether  or  not  thej'  can  be 
included  in  a  deposit,  and  all  about  it  ;  he 
should  know  all  about  special  delivery,  how 
much  it  costs,  etc. ;  he  should  know  the  dif- 
ferent rates  of'postage,  and  how  the  classifi- 
cations are  niade  ;  he  should  know  how  to 
do  an  errand,  and  how  to  go  to  the  bank  ;  he 
:^hould  be  taught  to  be  prompt,  courteous 
and  willing  ;  he  should  be  taught  to  ask  his 
superior  before  he  starts  to  go  home  at 
night,  if  there  is  anything  else  he  can  do  ; 
he  should  be  taught  not  to  ask  useless  ques- 
tions ;  he  should  be  taught  the  exact  man- 
ner in  which  foreign  exchange  are  handled, 
why  they  are  issued  in  duplicates  and  trip- 
licates ;  he  should  be  taught  the  nature  of  a 
protest,  and  what  is  to  be  gained,  or,  as  the 
case  may  be,  the  advantage  or  disadvant- 
age of  having  an  instrument  protested  ;  he 
should  be  taught  to  know  the  exact  value 
and  nature  of  an  acceptance,  as  well  as 
indorsement  on  a  negotiable  [^instrument  ; 
he  should  be  taught  under  what  conditions 
it  would  be  advisable  to  make  a  promissory 
note  payable  at  the  bank  or  office  ;  he 
should'know  whether  it  is  to  one's  adv^ant- 
age  to  carry  an  open  account,  or  to  secure  a 
note  promising  to  pay  ;  he  should. know  the 
relations  of  the  indorsers  to  each  other 
under  various  conditions  which  may  arise, 
or  in  a  case  of  surety  or  guarantor  ;  he 
should  understand  how  to  apply  for  a 
money  order  at  the  post-office,  and  what  to 
do  with  the  post-office  money  order  when 
he  gets  it  ;  he  should  know  how  to  handle 
the  C.  O.  D.  sales  ;  in  short,  to  "  take  a  letter 
to  Garcia."  Teach  him  with  all  the  force  of 
his  physical  and  mental  powers  to  do  what 
he  is  told,  as  he  is  told,  and  when  he  is  told. 
"  Here  is  a  field  for  business  customs  that 
has  scarcely  a  limit.  I  am  sure  that  young 
men  do  not  lose  their  positions  in  every 
case  because  they  do  not  understand  book- 
keeping or  English  ;  nor  because  their  pen- 
manship is  not  satisfactory  or  legible  ;  nor 
because  they  are  not  on  time  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  nor  because  they  come  from  inferior 
families  ;  nor  because  they  do  not  dress  in 
up-to-date  style  ;  but  because  there  is  a 
something— call  it  business  customs,  office 
routine,  or  being  handy,  or  what  you  may 
—there  is  something  the  young  man  is  ex- 
pected to  know  when  he  enters  an  office, 
and  the  very  absence  of  which  makes  him 
awkward  ;  he  does  not  know  what  to  do 
when  he  is  told  ;  he  stands  in  awe  of  the 
one  who  is  telling  him,  and  he  realizes  prob- 
ably   for    the    first    time    that  he  does  not 


understand  his  job,  and  his  employer  has 
neither  the  time  nor  the  patience  to  teach 
him. 

"I^et  me  impress  upon  you  that  it  is  m>'  be- 
lief that  the  lessons  that  can  be  taught 
along  these  lines  are  vastly  more  important 
than  the  teaching  of  so  much  bookkeeping 
alone.  Give  me  the  young  man  who  has  a 
broader,  more  general  knowledge  of  routine 
and  customs,  who  is  endowed  with  a  fitness 
of  things  necessary  ;  large  appreciation  of 
common  sense,  a  fearless  moral  courage  ; 
one  who  can  abstain  from  cigarettes  ;  one 
who  is  not  a  dude  ;  one  who  can  "Carry  a 
message  to  Garcia  :"  and  it  will  not  make 
much  difference  whether  his  knowlege  of 
bookkeeping  is  profound  or  not,  but  he  will 
make  a  mighty  valuable  man  to  have 
around. 

*'Do  We  Teach  Bookkeeping  As  It  Is  Prac- 
ticed?"   H.  M.  Rowe,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mr.  Rowe  said  in  part  : 

"The  subject  of  this  paper  implies  that  we 
may  not.  If  commercial  schools  make  one 
claim  stronger  than  another,  it  is  that  their 
instruction  is  practical,  and  that  the  stu- 
dent is  not  only  made  familiar  with  com- 
mercial subjects,  but  he  is  taught  to  do 
things  exactly  as  he  will  be  expected  to  do 
them  in  business.  This  claim  is  made 
especially  for  bookkeeping  and  the  work  of 
the  office,  we  include  under  bookkeeping  : 

(a  I    The  preparation  of  business  papers. 

(h)    The  recording  of  transactions. 

(c)  The  adjustment  and  summing  up  of 
the  results  shown  by  accounts, 

id)    The  office  practice  incident  thereto. 

"The  claim  that  any  school  can  supply 
training  whirh  is  the  equivalent  of  an 
actual  practical  experience,  can  never  be 
sustained,  because  of  our  natural  limita- 
tions. Many  oi  the  limitations  of  a  few 
years  ago  have  disappeared,  because  they 
were  unreal  and  never  existed  in  fact  ;  just 
a  few  can  never  be  overcome  because  they 
are  inherent.  For  instance  it  is  impossible 
to  bring  into  the  school-room  the  actual 
values  represented  in  things  and  the  ele- 
ment of  actual  gain  or  loss,  both  of  which 
are  controlling  factors  in  business  dealing. 
The  transactions  we  employ,  with  the  busi- 
ness papers  and  records  pertaining  thereto, 
can  never  be  more  than  illustrative  ;  they 
lack  the  element  of  personal  advantage  or 
disadvantage  which  is  the  underlying  in- 
centive and  initiative  ot  human  action, 
whether  it  be  good  or  bad. 

"In  the  main,  I  think  our  claim,  that  we 


impart  practical  instruction,  can  be  main- 
tained ;  but  some  of  our  deficiencies  lay  us 
open  to  attack  at  the  most  vulnerable  points 
by  those  trained  in  the  schoolof  experience. 
The  first  criticism  I  would  offer  relates  to 
the  impractical  nature  of  the  form  of  the 
transaction  we  present  to  our  students.  All 
transactions  are  made  between  persons, 
and  the  first  and  simplest  relation  that 
arises  is  that  of  debtor  and  creditor.  From 
this  we  must  conclude  that  the  personal 
account  should  be  considered  first,  and 
such  entries  as  "cash  to  merchandise," 
"  merchandise  to  cash  "  at  the  beginning  of 
our  course  of  instruction,  must  astonish  the 
practical  bookkeeper  when  he  picks  up  one 
of  our  textbooks.  Such  transactions  are 
known  to  him  as  "cash  purchases"  and 
"cash  sales."  He  would  tell  you  that  in 
any  but  a  retail  business  if  merchandise 
were  sold,  "terms  cash,"  it  would  be 
charged  to  the  buyer  on  account,  and  the 
buyer  would  be  credited  when  payment 
was  received.  The  practical  bookkeeper 
would  also  find  that  the  student  is  instruct- 
ed to  make  entries  for  cash  received  and 
paid,  in  the  journal.  He  would  tell  you  very 
quickly  that  such  entries  are  never  so 
recorded  in  a  real  set  of  books.  It  is  easier 
to  teach  the  student  to  enter  receipts  and 
payments  of  cash  in  the  cash  book  than  in 
the  journal,  with  the  advantage  tliat  he  will 
never  have  to  change  his  method.  What  is 
the  bookkeeper  likely  to  think  when  he 
finds  transaction  after  transaction  of  pur- 
chases and  sates  on  account,  when  he 
know's  that  every  business  concern  has 
definite  terms  of  credit  which  are  distinctly 
stated  on  the  bill  accompanying  the  goods. 
The  terms  on  which  transactions  are  made, 
seem  to  nie  of  great  importance.  Terms  of 
credit  are  now  very  strictly  adhered  to. 
Checks  are  rarely  received  or  given  on 
accoiant,  but  a  separate  settlement  is  made 
for  each  bill,  and  when  the  terms  of  settle- 
ment extend  over  a  period  of  sixty  days,  a 
discount  for  cash  is  generally  allowed. 

"This  fact  is,  in  my  judgment,  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  to  the  use  of  a  variety 
of  price-lists,  and  must  remain  a  serious  ob- 
jection in  any  bookkeeping  that  follows  that 
plan  in  which  the  incoming  business  papers 
are  used.  We  fail  utterly  in  our  teaching, 
if  we  fail  to  impress  our  students  with  the 
inestimable  value  of  credit,  how  to  sustain 
it,  and  how  it  may  be  impaired.  Now,  my 
friends,  we  have  no  defence  to  ofEer  for 
these  things  because  it  has  been  demon- 
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strated  that  they  can  be  taught  exactly  as 
they  are  disponed  of  in  the  books  of  a  real 
business,  witli  even  lietter  results  than 
otherwise. 

■'  Moral  Training  in  Commercial  Schools," 
H.S.  Goldey.  (icjhley  College.  Wilmington. 
Delaware. 

"The  value  of  good  character  in  the  bus- 
ness  world  has  been  considered,  I  presume, 
at  various  meetings  of  this  body.  The 
phase  of  the  question  I  desire  to  discuss  is, 
"  Should  the  commercial  school  undertake 
to  give  its  students  special  moral  training  ; 
and  if  so,  how  should  it  be  done." 

"As  the  average  time  spent  by  the  indi- 
vidual student  in  our  schools  is  compara- 
tively short  it  may  be  a  question  with  some 
whether  it  is  right  to  consume  any  of  the 
student's  time  with  our  moralizing.  My 
own  view  is  that  we  receive  these  young 
people  into  our  schools  to  train  them,  so  far 
as  we  can,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
business  world.  The  very  nature  of  our 
work  results  in  most  of  our  students  getting 
into  positions  of  trust,  where  good  charac- 
terise the  Ursit  essential.  Thereforeit  is  our 
duty  to  properly  advise  our  students  relative 
to  their  morals.  How  shall  this  moral  train- 
ing be  given?  A  text  book  is  hardly  practic- 
able. To  accomplish  this  training  I  should 
make  the  following  suggestions  :  Have  a 
regularly  eniployed  lecturer  on  the  ethics  of 
business,  good  citizenship,  and  kindred 
subjects,  also  have  a  question  box,  and  en- 
courage students  to  ask  questions.  Take 
advantage  of  occasional  opportunities  to 
hold  up  before  the  student  the  high  charac- 
ter of  those  who  have  achieved  unusual 
success. 

"  McKinley  day  was  such  an  opportunity. 
Nothing  that  I  said  on  that  occasion  more 
impressed  our  young  men  than  this  :  "  The 
eminent  surgeons  who  performed  the 
autopsy  on  Mr.  McKinley  stated  tliat  his 
liody  bore  silent  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  man  or  excellent  personal  habits. 
So  far  as  those  habits  affected  his  body, 
they  enabled  him  to  endure  so  well  the 
tremendous  mental  and  physical  strain, 
incident  to  the  exciting  and  momentous 
happenings  of  much  of  his  administration." 
"  Have  a  high  standard  for  letters  of  rec- 
nnimendation.  Let  the  students  know  that 
they  make  history  for  themselves  in  our 
schools,  and  we  simply  record  that  history. 
Let  us  develop  the  self-respect  of  our  stu- 
dents. Have  them  understand  that  they, 
in  our  schools,  are  in  a  miniature  world  of 
business,  and  that  they  are  getting  their 
relative  positions  for  honesty,  truthfulness, 
and  uprightness  of  character  for  all  times. 

"Further,  and  incidentally,  let  us  teach 
the  student  not  to  use  qualifying  words  in 


making  declarations  ;  that  there  can  be 
nothing  stronger  than  his  simple  affirma- 
tion and  negation— his  yea  and  his  nay. 
Let  us  give  a  good,  wholesome,  moral 
soundness  to  the  morally  weak.  We  should 
be  most  careful  to  employ  no  teacher  who  is 
not  a  person  of  good,  moral  character. 

"  The  principal  and  the  teacher  are  each  a 
powerful  factor  in  the  moral  training  of 
students.  It  is  what  the  principal-the 
teacher— iS  more  than  what  he  sa.rs— that 
counts. 

"  Sincerity  is  powerful.  Students  know 
when  an  utterance  comes  from  the  teacher's 
—the  principal's— heart,  and  what  comes 
from  the  heart  goes  to  the  heart. 

*'  In  conclusion,  I  would  state  that  as  edu- 
cators we  are  engaged  in  serious  business. 
We  have  some  opportunities,  surely,  to 
mold  and  fashion  young  lives  for  good  or 
ill.  Are  we  so  engrossed  in  the  technicali- 
ties of  our  work  tliat  this  part  has  been 
neglected  ? 

The  opportunity  is  actually  thrust  uixm 
us  to  develop  good  character  ;  to  contribute 
a  better  citizenship  ;  to  send  our  young  peo- 
ple forth  into  the  business  world  with  the 
very  highest  ideals  of  manhood  and  wonian- 
•  hood. 

Shorthand   Section. 

Friuay  Morning. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Moore,  Vice-President,  Chairman  ; 
Miss  Stella  Smith.  Secretary. 

9:80  A.  ?I. 

"  The  Teacher's  Unconscious  Influence  on 
the  Pupil"— Edward   H.   Eldridge.  Temple 
College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mr.  Eldridge  said   in  part: 

About  forty-five  years  ago  in  a  little  vil- 
lage school  in  western  Massachusetts  there 
was  a  humble  country  school  teacher  with 
the  usual  assortment  of  country  scholars. 
Among  these  scholars  was  a  tall,  ungainlj', 
awkard  young  man.  a  farmer's  boy, and  one 
who  had  great  difficulty  in  committing 
things  to  memory. 

One  day  the  teacher  said  to  him.  calling 
him  by  name.  "Why  don't  you  use  the 
method  I  employ  in  memorizing?"  He 
said:  "  Wliat  is  it?"  She  replied,  "I  look 
at  the  printed  page  and  get  a  mental  photo- 
graph of  that  page.  Later  when  I  wish 
to  recall  it  I  close  my  eyes  and  look  at 
the  photograph."  That  teacher  was  un- 
doubtedly what  the  modern  world  call 
a  good  visualizer  and  the  boy  happened 
to  be  one  also.  He  accepted  the  suggestion, 
followed  her  advice,  and 'found  lie  was  as 
able  to  remember  in  that  way  as  well  as  his 
teacher. 

Those  of  you  who  heard   Mr.  Conwell  in 


his  address  last  night  may  have  noticed 
that  in  describing  scenes  he  would  close 
his  eyes  and  then  tell  what  he  saw.  All 
the  influences  exerted  upon  us  bj'  surround- 
ings are  sometimes  called,  suggestion. 

Imitation  is  but  a  form  of  suggestion.  In 
considering  the  influence  of  teachers  on 
the  pupils  we  must  keep  in  mind  these  ten- 
dencies of  human  beings  to  imitate.  Pro- 
fessor James, of  Harvard,  says,  "  Sometimes 
the  bad  as  well  as  the  good  is  imitated." 

Imitation  shades  into  ennilation.  Emula- 
tion is  the  very  nerve  of  human  society. 
We  do  not  wish  to  be  cut  off  from  doing 
things  which  our  neighbors  seem  to  enjoy. 
Emulation  is  absolutely  necessary  in  edu- 
cation. Other  things  being  equal,  that 
teacher  will  meet  with  much  success  who 
is  in  a  position  to  ask  his  students  to  imi- 
tate him.  The  teacher  who  can  say,  "  Do 
it  the  way  I  do."  will  succeed  ;  the  one  who 
is  ctmipelled  to  say,  "  Do  it  as  the  book 
says."  will  fail. 

What  do  I  mean  by  suggestion?  Dr.  Sidis 
defines  suggestion  as  the  introductitin  into 
the  mind  of  an  idea;  met  with  more  or  less 
opposition  at  first;  accepted  uncriticallj' at 
last;  and  realized  involuntarily  and  almost 
automatically. 

Man  is  sometimes  defined  as  a  social  ani- 
mal; again  as  the  rational  animal.  It  is 
real  suggestibility  which  characterizes  him 
more  than  anything  else;  that  is  he  is  the 
suggestible  animal.  Suggestibility  ma3' 
be  either  normal  or  adnormal.  Illustra- 
tion: Hypnotised  people  are  in  an  abnor- 
mal condition.  Dr.  Small  conducted  a  num- 
ber of  experiments  in  schools  at  Worcester, 
Massachusetts.  He  told  the  pupils  he  had 
some  perfume  with  him.  He  made  one  or 
two  generous  sprays  and  asked  thechildren 
who  detected  the  odor  to  raise  their  hands. 
In  the  first  grade  !'8  per  cent,  raised  their 
hands;  in  the  second  grade  !I3  per  cent ;  the 
third  grade  85  percent.;  the  fourth  grade  7fi 
per  cent., etc.  In  the  High  School  4  per  cent. 
were  able  to  detect  the  odor.  Really  he 
used  nothing  but  distilled  water  with  abso- 
lutely no  odor. 

Experiments  are  made  each  year  upon  the 
graduating  class  at  Yale  University.  An 
electric  current  is  sent  through  a  wire  of 
such  size  that  it  is  gradually  heated.  The  • 
students  hold  the  wire  between  the  finger 
and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  and  when  they 
feel  the  heat  they  press  a  button  to  register 
the  fact.  The  instructor  tries  the  experi- 
ment a  second  time,  but  with  no  current. 
The  students  again  feel  the  heat  and  regis- 
ter the  fact  in  about  the  same  time  as  they 
did  in  the  first  place. 

Suggestions  may  be  made  either  con- 
sciouslv  or  unconsciouslv.     Teachers   may 
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unconsciously  give  suggestions  to  his 
pupils  which  are  of  vast  importance.  While 
it  is  true  that  suggestions  are  sometimes 
injurious,  it  is  also  true  that  children  are 
more  apt  to  imitate  teachers  they  like,  and 
that  one,  usually  one  who  is  worthy  of  imi- 
tation. The  teacher  may  influence  the 
pupil  in  various  ways:  By  overdress,  or 
carelessness  of  attire. 

Personal  peculiarities;  lisp  is  often  imi 
tated.  The  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  teacher; 
a  young  man  says,  "Four  years  ago  I  dis- 
liked grammar.  A  few  months  later  I  was 
placed  in  a  new  class.  The  teacher  was  my 
favorite  instructor,  she  liked  grammar,  and 
grammar  became  my  best  branch."  Out  of 
120  cases  where  pupils  grew  to  like  such 
through  the  teacher's  influence,  104  spoke 
of  the  teachers  interest;  11,  of  his  enthus- 
iasm; and  5,' of  his  interest  in  the  pupil. 
It  is  useless  for  the  teacher  to  pretend  to 
know  what  he  does  not  know.  Children  are 
more  quickly  able  to  detect  intellectual 
fraud  tlian  are  grown  people.  We  need  to 
understand  that  it  is  what  the  teacher  does, 
not  what  he  says,  that  has  an  influence  on 
the,  pupils.  

Sytnpesiuni. 

10:30  A.  ?I. 
"To  Whom  Should  Shorthand  Be  Taught," 
by  J.  E.  Gill,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Mr.  Gill  said  in  part: 

The  answer  I  would  have  given  five  years 
ago  to  the  question  propounded  by  the  title 
of  this  paper,  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
wliat  I  now  believe  should  be  the  course 
pursued  with  prospective  shorthand  stu- 
dents. 

There  are  two  primary  conditions  that 
enter  into  a  solution  of  the  question  under 
consideration.  ."To  Whom  Should  Short- 
hand be  Taught?"  can  be  answered  satis- 
factorily only  by  asking,  "  Who  is  to  do  the 
teaching,"  and  "  What  are  the  compulsory 
studies  that  await  the  candidate  for  a 
stenographic  course?"  The  capacity  or  in- 
capacity of  the  student  is  no  more  the  pre- 
dominatingly important  question.  All  that 
is  now  imperatively  required  of  the  student 
is  a  fair  share  of  ordinary  ability,  encour- 
aged by  a  desire  to  know,  and  a  willingness 
to  study. 

I  used  to  believe  in  entrance  examina- 
tions for  would-be  stenographers,  but  now  I 
am  equivocally  against  the  preliminary 
examinations  except  for  the  purpose  of 
classification.  If  we  did  not  give  the  most 
serious  and  unremitting  attention  to  gram- 
ntar,  spelling,  correspondence,  figures,  and 
penmanship,  then  a  working  knowledge  of 
these  subjects  would  certainly  be  pre- 
supposed. 

This  question  of  auxiliary  studies  deter- 
mines the  moral  right  a  School  has  to  min- 
ister to  the  shorthand  desires  and  needs  of 
those  that  aspire  to  the  practice  of  this  pro- 
fession for  a  livelihood. 

In  classifying  the  students  of  a  modern 
shorthand  department,  with  respect  to  the 
influences  that  place  them  there,  we  find, 
first,  those  that  attend  of  their  own  free- 
will and  desires,  although  this  class  may  be 
subdivided  into  those  who  decide  the  tnat- 
ter  for  themselves,  and  those  whose  rela- 
tives and  friends  have  given  them  little 
choice  in  the  matter. 

Then  there  is  another  class,  those  whom 
the  school  induces  to  become  students. 
These  are  also  subdivided  into  those  who 
have  every  preparation  to  make  a  success 
of  stenography  and  those  who  want  of 
preparation,  or  apparent  lack  of  natural 
ability,  makes  their  success  problematic, 
if    not   entirely    hopeless.      With    the    first 


class,  the  school's  only  responsiblity  is  to 
give  them  the  training  that  it  holds  forth, 
and  it  has  a  moral  right  to  admit  this  class, 
although  critically  examined,  some  of  them 
are  predestined  failures  as  stenographers. 
So  limg  as  there  are  shorthand  schools 
and  teachers,  there  will  be  unintentional 
alnises  of  the  privileges  that  morally  and 
legally  are  ours,  but  for  every  ill-conditioned 
youth  in  our  shorthand  departments,  let  us 
recall  the  number  of  our  unpromising  stu- 
dents that  have  paved  their  way  in  our 
schools  for  further  usefulness  and  pros- 
perity. 

With  the  second  class  of  young  people,  we 
must  beware.  You  can  judge  from  what  I 
have  already  said  that  I  believe  we  have  a 
right  to  admit  any  one  that  knocks  at  our 
doors  for  entrance;  but  when  we  advise  a 
young  man  or  a  young  woman  to  become 
a  member  of  our  shorthand  family,  it  nmst 
be  with  well  founded  belief  that  this  indi- 
vidual can  make  a  success  of  the  course, 
and  that  his  position  in  life  will  be  bettered 
by  such  a  training. 

I  delight  in  steering  unfortunates  in  our 
English  and  Commercial  departments,  for 
there  they  get  many  an  item  of  general  in- 
formation or  education  that  may  be  valu- 
able to  them  later,  no  matter  what  position 
tliey  are  holding. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  school  is  uphold- 
ing its  dignity  when  it  sends  out  its  repre- 
sentatives to  gather  in  the  ragamuffins 
from  the  street  corners  and  the  slums,  irre- 
spective of  their  intentions,  ability,  and 
moral  worth;  but  I  am  in  favor  of  giving 
any  person,  although  his  early  training  has 
been  sadly  neglected,  a  chance  in  a  short- 
hand school  that  does  not  slight  English, 
providing  that  person  has  an  insatiable  de 
sire  to  take  up  our  work. 

After  all  that  can  besaid  on  this  question, 
I  shall  still  believe  that  the  tactful  saw, 
"  circumstances  altercases"  is  an  important 
argument  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject. 
No  school  proprietors'  concerted  or  formal 
action  can  relieve  us  of  the  individual  re- 
sponsibility of  passing  on  the  diverse  cases 
that  demand  our  attention  from  time  to 
time.  

"How  Should  Shorthand  be  Taught."  by 
J.  E.  Fuller. 
Mr.  Fuller  said  in  part: 

I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  limiting  the 
scope  of  my  paper  and  merely  submit  sug. 
gestions  in  reference  to  certain  points  of  the 
generalsubject  of  shorthand  teaching  which 
appear  to  me  to  be  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance. No  originality  is  claimed  for  the 
ideas  embodied  in  these  suggestions,  but  a 
sort  of  onmibus  credit  is  due  to  all  authors, 
writers,  teachers,  and  reporters  whose  writ- 
ings I  have  read  or  with  whom  I  have 
talked. 

To  the  inexperienced  teacher  1  should 
recommend  the  "  Mastery  of  Shorthand,"  by 
David  Wolfe  Brown;  "The  Teaching  of 
Shorthand,"  by  G.  A.  Clark,  the  prize  essay 
among  thirty-two  competing  essays  for  a 
prize  offered  by  the  phonographic  Magazine, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  "The  Factors  of  Short- 
hand Speed,"  by  David  Wolfe  Brown;  "The 
Science  and  Art  of  Phrase-Making,"  by 
David  Wolfe  Brown. 

The  how  of  teaching  often  depends  as 
much  upon  the  personality  of  the  teacher 
as  upon  the  subject  to  be  taught;  a  fact 
which  calls  for  a  word  or  two  concerning 
the  mental  equipment  of  the  teacher. 

1.  He  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
and  skill  in  the  system  taught, 

2.  He  should  believe  in  his  system  even 
to  the  extent  of  thinking  it  the  best  in  the 


world,  so  that   he  may  be  enthusiastic  in 
teaching  and  writing, 
li.     Heshould  have  inexhaustible  patience, 

4.  He  should  have  broad  sympathy  with 
the  studetit  so  that  he  will  agonize  over  his 
failures  and  rejoice  over  his  successes. 

5.  He  must  be  resourceful,  and  not  at- 
tempt to  teach  two  different  students  in 
precisely  the  same  manner.  J^ 

11.  He  should  be  tactful. 
7.  Heshould  be  a  stenographer  of  exper- 
ience and  be  able  to  bring  into  the  school 
room  stenographic  reports  of  lectures, 
speeches,  etc.  If  you  want  your  pupil  to 
write  fast  you  must  either  tell  or  show  him 
how;  and  if  you  have  never  written  fast 
yourself  you  can  neither  explain  properly 
nor  illustrate  your  meaning. 
Most  teachers  of  shorthand  use  textbooks. 
In  choosing  such  a  book,  great  care  should 
be  exercised.  A  good  book  does  not  pander 
to  the  illiterate  student  by  using  "  easy 
words"  in  the  text,  but  it  calls  upon  the 
student  to  think,  and  gives  him  plenty  of 
hard  words  to  read  atid  write. 

Don't  teach  too  much  in  one  day  or  one 
lesson.  In  the  beginning  of  the  course 
nuich  time  should  be  spent  in  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  phonography  is  not  the  writ 
ing  of  spelling,  but  of  sound.  Make  it  plain 
to  the  student  that  in  the  early  lessons  he 
is  learning  to  write  pieces  of  words  wJiich 
are  afterwards  to  be  combined  in  a  variety 
of  ways. 

Show  him  that  the  syllable  is  to  a  great 
extent  the  basis  of  shorthand  outlines.  It 
will  encourage  him  to  know  that  when  he 
has  learned  one  syllable  or  one  short  word 
in  an  early  lesson  he  has  mastered  a  corn- 
potent  part  of  many  longer  words. 

That  while  mastering  the  early  lessons  he 
is  in  reality  learning  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  succeeding  lessons.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  appeals  the  teacher  can 
make  to  his  pupil  for  thoroughness.  Short- 
hand is  not  to  be  memorized  word  by  word, 
but  the  student  is  taught  to  classify.  The 
student  is  to  learn  intelligently  the  princi- 
ples of  shorthand  architecture;  and  to  learn 
as  a  stenographer  he  is  to  become  a  skilled 
joiner  of  phonographic  timber. 

The  student  should  be  required  to  master 
the  vowels.  It  will  enlarge  his  vocabulary 
by  teaching  him  how  to  make  fine  distinc- 
tions between  words  which  might  other- 
wise clash. 

Require  a  considerable  amount  of  read- 
ing aloud  of  shorthand  notes.  Do  not  re- 
quire students  to  begin  too  early  to  tran- 
scribe their  notes  on  the  typewriter.  Re- 
quire students  to  write  with  the  pen.  Some 
practice  is  advisable  with  the  pencil.  Ruled 
paper  should  be  used  in  the  main,  but  ad- 
vanced students  ought  to  be  required  to 
write  on  unruled  paper;  teach  them  that 
though  lines  are  a  help  they  are  by  no 
means  necessary.  Do  not  let  the  students 
always  have  a  table  or  desk  on  which  to 
write.  In  some  offices  the  stenographer 
takes  all  his  dictation  on  his  knee,  and  in 
all  offices  it  must  be  done  carefully. 

In  a  word,  give  the  student  his  training 
with  good  materials  and  under  favorable 
conditions  until  he  has  attained  some  de- 
gree of  proficiency. 

Then  test  him  with  inferior  material 
under  trying  circumstances.  Give  your 
students  practice  in  "  Editing  in  the  tran- 
script." They  should  be  required  to  com- 
pose letters  from  disjointed  or  muddled 
statements  or  facts.  Do  not  tell  the  student 
too  much.  Require  him  to  look  up  things 
for  himself.  It  makes  him  self-reliant.  The 
way  we  teach  shorthand  is  comparatively 
unimportant  so  long  as  we  do  it  effectively. 
Results,  not  measures,  count. 
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10:30  A.  M.— SYMPOSIU?!. 

"Who  Should  Teach   Shorthand  ?"—B.  J. 
Griffin,  Springfield.  Mass. 
Mr.  Griffln  said  in  part: 

I  don't  know.  Naturally  we  should  sup- 
pose some  person  faniilar  with  the  subject. 
and  possessing  teaching  qualifications  nec- 
essary for  success,  but  there  is  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  best  stenographers  never  had  a 
teacher  other  than  the  textbook  selected. 

Also  that  so-called  teachers  of  shorthand, 
unable  to  write  what  they  teach,  and  in 
truth  knowing  little  of  practical  side  of 
the  subject,  have  had  results. 

But  notwithstanding  this,  my  experience 
as  a  writer,  teacher,  and  employer  of  teach- 
ers, has  given  me  most  decided  ideas  about 
teachers.  All  my  teachers  can  sit  down  be- 
side the  pupil  and  write  shorthand  faster 
and  better  than  the  pupil  will  be  required 
to  in  order  to  graduate. 

For  one  who  knows  the  requirements  of  a 
stenographer,  I  think  the  selection  of  a 
teacher  is  a  matter  of  extreme  worry  and 
difficulty.  Dignity,  but  not  chilliness; 
friendliness,  but  not  softness  or  familiarity 
or  favoritism;  confidence,  but  not  conceit  ;— 
courage  and  perseverance  to  labor  even 
when  the  reward— results— is  in  doubt,  are 
some  of  the  factors. 

The  teacher  should  have  a  well-defined 
plan  and  scheme  of  instruction,  but  with 
perception  to  vary  it  to  meet  particular 
cases.  To  sum  all  up,  the  shorthand  teacher 
should  bea  worker, and  a  maker  of  workers; 
loyal  to  his  employers,  true  to  himself;  a 
result,  and  a  getter  of  results. 


J-F. 


Triday  Hftemeon. 

1   p.   M. 

"The  Stenographer  in  Demand. 
Soby,  New  York. 
Mr.  Soby  said  in  part: 

In  assigning  this  subject  to  me  it  was  in- 
tended that  I  should  treat  it  in  a  general 
way.  So  frequently,  however,  has  this  been 
done  in  the  past,  that  I  have  decided  to 
dwell  upon  only  a  single  phase  of  it— that 
which  todaj-  most  concerns  you  and  us— 
the  dearth  of  male  stenographers.  My 
purpose  in  choosing  to  discuss  the  dearth 
of  male  stenographers  is  not  merely  to 
demonstrate  the  fact,  l>ut  I  mean  also  to 
discuss  the  causes  that  have  produced  this 
condition,  and  I  will  finally  endeavor  to 
point  out  the  remedy. 

I  have  examined  the  records  in  the  em- 
ployment department  of  the  Remington 
Typew  riter  Company,  covering  seven  of  the 
largest  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  find 
that  during  the  year  liWl  they  placed  lfi,'-'47 
stenographers.  Of  this  number  there  were 
but  l.fiOl  men,  less  than  ■£>  per  cent.  The 
mnnber  of  calls  for  men  stenographers 
figure  up  10  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

On  February  l.llKi'J.  the  men  among  the 
active  applicants  for  positions  at  the  seven 
offices  referred  to  mimbered  only  10  per 
cent,  of  the  t<ital.  and  yet  the  calls  aver- 
aged 40  per  cent.  The  situation  is  not  ini- 
pn.ving. 

The  largest  single  employer  of  steno- 
graphic help  in  the  country  is  the  United 
States  Government,  and  the  experience  of 
the  Government  in  this  respect  ma\' fairl>- 
be  regarded  as  typical.  Uncle  Sam  pays 
his  stenographers  ll.'JOO  per  annum  at  the 
beginning,  with  an  increase  to  $1,-100  in  six 
months  where  competency  is  shown. 

In  1896,  of  the  39  young  men  who  passed 
the  Civil  Service  Examination,  K  were 
appointed.  The  remaining  4  also  received 
appointments,  but  declined  them. 


In'1897,  of  the;116  passing,  iv."  werelappoint- 
ed;  a  considerable  number  of  the  apppoint- 
ed  also  received  otTers.  but  declined. 

In  189S.  113  passed  and  «2  were  appointed. 

In  1899.  8.T  passed,  and  of  these  74  were 
appointed.  The  figures  tor  1900  and  1901  are 
not  yet  obtainable,  but  it  is  well-known 
that  the  eligible  register  is  exhausted  at 
the  present  time. 

Now  we  come  to  the  situation  as  it  exists 
today  in  the  business  schools.  In  one  of 
the  best  known  commercial  schools  in  the 
country,  we  have  2.tI1  male  students  in  the 
commercial  department  and  .30  in  the  steno- 
graphic department.  I  believe  that  this 
affords  a  very  fair  picture  as  to  present  con- 
ditions in  other  schools. 

The  curious  thing,  however,  about  this 
subject  now  under  discuseion  is  that  the 
demand  alreadj' exists.  It  is  loud  and  in- 
sistant,  yet  the  supply  is  not  forthcoming. 
Surely  there  must  be  some  good  reason  for 
this  anomolous  state  of  affairs,  and  if  we 
could  find  out  what  the  reason  is.  we  should 
arrive  quickly  at  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  "the  girls 
have  crowded  the  boys  out  of  the  steno- 
graphic  profession,"  but  if  the  number  of 
girl  stenographers  were  double  what  it  is 
now,  the  demanrl  for  boys  would  still  be 
as  strong  as  ever.  They  are  wanted  for  a 
different  class  of  work.  I  feel  certain  that  I 
am  indulging  in  no  exaggeration  when  I 
say  that  there  is  no  better  stepping  stone 
to  business  success  known  today  than  sten- 
ography and  typewriting  in  the  hands  of  a 
bright  boy.  The  brains  of  the  business  flow- 
through   his  fingers  every  day. 

[Mr.  Soby  here  named  about  3(1  prominent 
business  men  who  began  business  life  as 
stenographers.]  There  are  hundreds  more 
of  such  cases,  but  the  names  I  have  given 
afford  ample  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the 
doors  of  success,  and  not  ordinary  success 
merely,  but  of  pre-eminent  success,  are 
wide  open  to  the  bright  boy  who  has  mas- 
tered the  art  of  shorthand  and  typewriting. 

Now,  with  these  facts  in  mind,  what  re- 
mains for  us  to  do?  Simply  to  tell  what  we 
know.  I  believe  that  commercial  educators 
should  start  their  message  within  the  walls 
of  their  own  schoolrooms.  I  am  not  decry- 
ing the  instruction  given  in  a  commercial 
course,  but  I  have  shown  that  the  boy  who 
understands  shorthand  and  typewriting,  is 
able  to  start  on  a  higher  salary  than  the 
boy  who  does  not;  moreover,  that  he  enjoys 
special  opportunities  for  advancenient  of  a 
kind  that  the  other  boy  cannot.  Perhaps 
the  combination  commercial  and  steno- 
graphic course  which  is  now  being  offered 
at  many  of  the  prominent  conunercial 
schools  will  afford  the  solution  of  the 
matter. 

Finally,  you  will  be  immensely  helped  by 
the  fact  that  we  are  working  on  the  same 
line  and  with  the  same  end  in  view.  It  is 
our  present  plan  to  begin  at  once  a  vigorous 
advertising  campaign  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  excellence  of  the  field  open  in 
the  stenographic  profession.  I  have  already 
indicated  iu  a  general  way.  the  kind  of  liter- 
ature that  is  needed  and  the  best  method  to 
pursue  in  its  distribution.  Much  of  the 
literature  itself,  it  is  our  purpose  to  supply. 
And  we  solicit  the  co-operation  of  business 
educators,  with  the  full  assurance  that  in 
no  case  will  it  be  denied. 


direct  result  of  the  experience  gained  in 
schools,  whose  principals,  or  ow-ners,  have 
unbounded  faith  in  the  idea,  and  have 
demonstrated  in  their  own  school  work  the 
absolute  success  of  the  plan  for  acquiring 
higher  education  in  touch  typewriting. 
What  is  touch  typewriting?  A  concise  and 
direct  answer  is,  a  means  of  operating  by 
which  is  secured  the  greatest  continuous 
action  of  the  carriage.  Frequent  stopping 
of  the  carriage,  from  w-hatever  cause,  is 
death  to  speed.  If  the  mental  powers  and 
faculties  can  be  employed  sinniltaneously 
with  the  pen  in  longhand  and  shorthand;  if 
they  can  be  used  conjointly  in  piano  play- 
ing with  an  infinitely  greater  number  of 
keys,  they  certainly  can  in  typewriting. 
Those  of  us  who  know  whereof  we  speak,  by 
reason  of  our  experience,  honestly  feel  that 
the  limits  to  the  possibilities  of  touch  type- 
writing, can  only  be  measured  by  the  men- 
tal and  physical  power  of  the  operator,  by 
his  general  education,  by  his  discipline,  and 
by  his  self-control.  No  one  can  place  an 
array  of  figures  that  will  tell  what  results 
can  be  reached  in  touch  typewriting,  but 
those  w  ho  have  used  it  under  correct  condi- 
tions. 

There  certainly  can  be  no  failure  when 
the  school  and  its  manager,  the  teacher  in 
charge  of  the  work,  and  the  pupils  pull 
together.  Touch  typewriting  involves  a 
well-defined  underlying  educational  sys- 
tem. The  limitation  of  touch  typewriting, 
aside  from  the  thinking  power  of  the  brain, 
the  physical,  educational,  and  mental  ca- 
pacity, in  general,  of  the  operator  are  fixed 
by  the  teacher.  If  he  is  not  himself  a  touch 
operator,  if  he  cannot  sit  before  his  pupils 
and  write  from  thirty-five  to  sixty  words  a 
minute,  how-  in  the  name  of  creation  can  he 
expect  to  get  touch  typewriting  as  a  result 
of  his  teaching? 

There  are  many  schools  in  this  country 
who  take  comfort  in  the  belief  that  there 
are  teaching  touch  typewriting,  but  who  in 
reality  know  nothing  about  it,  except  in 
name.  The  second  limitation  of  importance 
is  that  given  to  the  teacher.  He  must  be 
provided  with  machines;  one  machine  to 
every  two  pupils  is  my  standard.  The  chief 
claim  of  the  opponents  of  education  in  type- 
writing is.  that  w-hen  the  graduates  go  to 
business  they  seldom,  if  ever,  put  the  all- 
flnger  method  into  continued  use.  I  am 
able  to  say,  first  that  this  statement  is  not 
true  to  any  extent;  and  second,  granting 
that  it  is  true  to  even  a  considerable  extent, 
the  statement  is  simply  the  excuse  of  a  lazy 
man  to  avoid  responsibility.  I  am  now,  with 
this  brief  resume,  through.  Why  should  we 
teach  touch  typewriting?  First,  because  it 
is  an  educational  method;  second,  because 
it  is  standing  the  test  of  time  as  no  other 
scheme  of  tj-pewriting  ever  has;  third,  be- 
cause the  Typewriter  Companies,  being 
perhaps  the  best  judges  of  good  operating 
have  indorsed  it,  and  want  us  to  teach  it; 
fourth,  because  there  being  no  other  system 
extant,  and  being  paid  for  our  services  as 
honest  men  and  women,  we  should  teach 
and  not  shirk  the  subject  of  typewriting. 


l:.30  P.  ?1. 


"Touch  Typewriting;  Its  Possibilities  and 
Limitations  "-C.  M.  Miller,  New-  York. 
Mr.  Miller  said  in  part: 

Little  or  notliin:;  Im^  b-^en  heretofore  w-rit- 
ten  or  said   about   touch  typewriting  as  a 


2  P.  M. 
"Touch  Typewriting  a  Fad  and  a  Failure." 
It  was  in  Fairmount  Park.  Philadelphia, 
in  ]S7fi,  that  I  first  saw  the  typewriter;  I 
admired  the  machine  from  1884  to  1898, 
studied,  practiced,  and  taught  it  from  1892 
to  1893,  earned  my  living  on  it  from  1893  to 
1891;  studied,  practiced,  and  composed  upon 
it  from  1896  to  present  time.  Result— I  am 
=n  f-ir  behind  the  ordinary  four  months, 
twentieth  century,  business-school  student, 
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that  I  dare  nut  hope  tii  catch  up  with  them 
either  in  this  world  nr  in  the  worhl  to  come. 
In  ISiH,  r  commenced  the  all-finger,  sight 
method  and  practiced  for  ten  months,  two 
hours  daily,  often  all  day  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  As  a  result  my  work  was  easier, 
but  not  much  quicker  and  accurately  done. 
My  little  finger  and  its  mate  were  always 
disobedient  from  lack  of  strength  or  from 
stubl)orness.  I  taught  the  all-finger  method 
in  three  schools  under  my  charge  from  1S!I4 
to  18%  with  passal>le  results.  In  189H,  I  took 
charge  of  a  shorthand  and  typewriting 
school  in  New  York,  where  touch  typewrit- 
ing was  taught  with  deplorable  results.  We 
got  one  fair  operator  out  of  the  entire  school 
(m  a  seven-months  average.  During  1898, 1 
studied  and  practiced  touch  typewriting 
three  hours  each  day  for  si.x  months,  and 
gave  it  up.  I  am  not  despondent,  discour- 
aged or  hopeless.  I  have  never  known  any 
one  who  attained  to  any  more  than  I  have 
in  the  way  of  reward  for  his  or  her  work  in 
the  matter  of  touch  typewriting. 

Mr.  Hope  gave  numerous  examples  from 
different  walks  of  life,  and  different  schools 
to  prove  his  statement  at  the  beginning  of 
his  paper,  that  "touch  typewriting  is  a  fad 
and  a  failure."  Amimg  the  others  he  men- 
tioned a  lady  who  studied  and  practiced  two 
sears  and  who  had  given  exhibitions  for 
three  years.  She  was  what  he  considered 
an  absolute  touch  typewriter,  and  on  several 
easy  letters  under  a  test  typed  from  her  notes 
at  from  sixty  to  seventy  words  a  minute. 
The  letters  were  easy,  and  without  figures, 
but  they  were  so  full  of  errors  that  they 
could  not  have  been  mailed. 

Mr.  Hope  mentioned  a  school  with  cme- 
hundred  shorthand  students  in  touch  type- 
writing; after  a  while  all  but  ten  abandoned 
the  touch  method;  these  ten  joined  them- 
selves together,  and  determined  to  succeed. 
They  averaged  between  si.x  and  seven 
months,  and  obtained  employment.  They 
all  had  to  abandon  touch  typewriting  be- 
cause they  had  not  enough  speed  to  satisfy 
their  employers. 

Mr.  Hope  now  tested  the  matter  person- 
ally, and  last  winter  selected  several  mem- 
bers of  his  own  school.  They  were  the  best 
that  the  public  schools  had  given  him.  All 
except  two  abandoned  touch  typewriting, 
and  these  two  when  the  others  went  to 
work  had  not  commenced  on  the  bank  of 
keys  containing  the  figures,  and  were  not 
able  to  get  out  a  letter  under  seven  months 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  words  a  minute  They 
were  by  far  the  hardest  and   best  workers. 


Hereferred  toa  busiuess school  that  posed 
as  having  the  best  prepared  students,  the 
finest  system  of  typewriting,  and  the  larg- 
est school  equipment:  they  had  to  be  noti- 
fied by  a  Typewriter  Employment  Agency 
that  their  students  were  not  up  to  the  stand- 
ard. Another  agency  claiming  to  place  liOO 
students  a  year  gave  this  direct  answer; 
"There  is  no  difference  between  touch,  and 
sight  operators;  they  are  all  bad." 

Mr.  Hope  has  visited  a  number  of  schools 
only  to  be  disappointed;  he  has  gone  to 
offices  of  business  men  to  see  touch  type- 
writing practiced,  and  has  been  disappoint- 
ed, and  in  conclusion  sums  it  up  as  follows: 
Touch  typewriting,  in  an  exact  sense,  re- 
quires a  higher  degree  of  experttiess,  and, 
except  for  exhibition  purposes,  is  hardly 
desirable. 


General  meetitia. 

Triday   evening. 

Public  meeting  in  the  Auditorium  of  the 
Normal  School  for  Girls,  Mr.  John  H.  Con- 
verse, President  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  presiding. 

~:'M  P.  M.    sv?lPOSIL'!>I. 

"  What  Business  Education  Means  to  the 
Proprietary    Business     Scliool,"     by   J.    A. 
Luman,  Peirce  School,   Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Luman  said  in  part: 

The  last  century  witnessed  the  working 
out,  on  new  and  untried  theories,  of  the 
principles  of  the  democratic  government, 
and  this  century  will  prove  the  wisdom  and 
stability  of  these  principles.  The  last  cen- 
tury also  witnessed,  especially  toward  its 
close,  the  wheels  of  industry  set  in  motion, 
as  by  an  electric  flash,  and  the  present  cen- 
tury must  develop  this  industrial  and  com- 
mercial life,  along  the  lines  of  economic 
laws.  What  the  public  school  and  popular 
education  have  done  for  the  civic  and  polit- 
ical institutions  of  this  country,  commer- 
cial education  must  do  for  the  promotion 
and  growth  of  its  commercial  life,  and  for 
the  business  integrity  and  security  of  the 
people. 

What  shall  our  education  beV  This  is  the 
question  that  vitally  concerns  each  one 
of  us.  It  is  answered  in  part  by  the  incor- 
poration of  business  sentiment  into  law. 
As  a  result  this  country  has  a  model  sys- 
tem of  general  elementary  education.  Our 
education   may  be  liberal,  but  ii   must  be 


special.  The  onward  march  of  progress  and 
civilization  affect  the  old  ideas  and  old 
theories  of  education.  The  best  Universi- 
ties and  Colleges  no  longer  have  iron-clad 
courses  in  the  arts  or  sciences,  but  freel\- 
permit  the  elective:  and  where  equal  disci- 
pline is  afforded,  the  tendencj' Is  to  intr<i- 
duce  subjects  more  intimately  associated 
with  real  life,  and  the  introduction  of  utili- 
tarian subjects  does  not  make  the  work  of 
such  institutions  less  educative,  l>ut  mrire 
valuable,  .Vll  true  education  proceeds 
along  natural  laws;  in  nature  nothing  is  so 
important  as  power;  in  being,  nothing  so 
important  as  physical,  mental  and  moral 
force:  and  by  the  transformation  of  skill  or 
knowledge  into  active,  practical  power,  all 
great  achievements  in  science  and  busi- 
ness have  been  won;  therefore,  the  true  idea 
of  education  is  not,  as  some  think,  a  short 
road  to  ease,  to  wealth  or  to  fame:  it  is  to 
create  or  develop  power  that  will  conserve 
physical  energy,  and  at  the  same  time  l)e 
productive  of  a  higher  order  of  skill  or  a 
better  character  of  work.  The  connnercial 
and  industrial  activity,  interlacing  all 
classes  and  conditions  of  society',  has  grown 
so  complex,  to  such  magnitude  and  propor- 
tions, that  a  knowledge  not  only  of  its  oper- 
ating principles,  but  of  its  mechanical 
structure  is  essential.  The  best  thought  of 
the  age  is  directed  along  the  line  of  indus- 
try, trade  and  finance,  and  as  a  natural 
consequence,  schools  follow  as  conserva- 
tors, to  hand  down  this  knowledge  and  to 
especially  make  its  application  to  the  mod- 
ern (luestions  of  the  day.  Good  schools 
have  their  counterparts  and  counterfeits — 
ofttimes  rtjore  of  the  former  than  of  the 
latter.  The  schools  in  general  would  be  on 
a  higher  plane  educationally  toda>'  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  unscrupulous  indi- 
viduals have  seized  \ipon  the  opportunity 
of  a  popular  want  to  lure  and  deceive.  The 
work  of  the  good  conservative  Ijusiness 
schofjl,  and  not  the  pretentions  of  the  hux- 
tering  one,  is  the  standard  by  which  busi- 
ness education  should  be  measured.  There 
are  others  who  do  not  see  the  school  in  its 
proper  perspective,  and  derisively  denomi- 
nate it  a  "  clerk  factory,"  grinding  out  book- 
keepers, stenographers  and  typewriters, 
the  tools  with  which  a  business  man  works. 
This  hardly  needs  refutatioti.  The  school 
gives  the  details  and  general  knowledge  of 
business,  the  position  simply  affords  the 
opportunity;  in  the  one,  ideas,  principles, 
and  business  habits  are  developed;  in  the 
other,  applied.    Our  course    of   instruction 
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lias  been  singularly  formulated  to  meet  in- 
dividual needs,  to  encourage  individual 
effort,  and  to  give  the  inspiration  tliat  re- 
sults from  class  work.  The  subjects  are  se- 
lecteil  with  a  view  to  discipliie.  continuity, 
:iinl  association,  and  a  correlation  tliat  ex- 
ists    in    the  school  of   life. 

In  the  meclianical  execution  of  certain 
parts  of  the  work,  a  skill  is  acquired, and  an 
educational  development  results,  that  can 
be  ol>tained  in  no  other  way.  The  school  is 
so  organized  and  the  course  so  planned, 
tliat  while  a  liigli  standard  of  efficiency  is 
m.iintained,  iiersons  of  average  elementary 
tr.iiningcan  participate  in  its  benefits.  A 
commercial  school  must  give  more  than  a 
commercial  course:  it  must  give  commer- 
cial environment.  The  interest  evinced  in 
business  and  university  extension  lecture 
courses  and  the  addition  of  such  to  the 
curriculum,  clearly  illustrates  the  progress- 
ive and  aggressive  spirit  of  these  institu- 
ti.jns.  It  miglit  be  well  to  adrl  that  a  strong 
feature  of  the  entire  course  in  its  economic 
arrangement,  and  in  itJ  administration  is 
tliedevelopnient  of  moral  force  of  adynamic 
kind.  A  good  character  a  ways  e-xcites 
admiration  but  when  in  action,  under  the 
pressure  of  business,  it  becomes  transcen- 
dently  beautiful.  A  training  that  sets  as 
its  highest  ideal  intellectual  power  and  illu- 
mination, and  neglects  the  nobler  attributes, 
converts  a  man  into  a  l^eing  all  the  more 
dangerous  because  of  his  superior  power. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  commercial  teacher, 
who  should  be  professionally  strong  and 
morally  sound,  to  develop  a  high  sense  of 
liusiness  honor  and  moral  integrity,  for 
these  are  the  solid  rocks  on  which  rests  the 
confidence  that  creates  and  extends  trade. 

•' What  Business  Education  Means  to  the 
University,"  by  Charles  DeGarmo.  Profes- 
sor of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education, 
Cornell  University,  Ithica,  New  York. 

Mr.  DeGarmo  said  in  part:  "It  is  ac- 
knowledged in  educational,  as  in  otlier 
circles,  that  what  is  necessary  takes  pre- 
cedence of  what  is  desirable.  If  circum- 
stances compel  a  man  to  forego  secondary 
education  for  his  son,  the  community  gives 
its  regretful  assent:  if  other  circumstances 
constrain  him  to  send  his  son  to  a  commer- 
cial, rather  than  to  a  literary  school,  men 
still  give  a  regretful  assent.  They  concede 
that  commercial  education  is  bought  with 
a  price,  that  price  being  the  sacrifice  of  the 
man  to  the  exigencies  of  commercial 
success. 


"The  question  I  propose  briefly  to  discuss 
is  this  :  .Should  an  intelligent  man  suffer 
the  reproach  of  an  accusing  conscience  be- 
cause he  gives  his  son  a  commercial  rather 
than  a  literary  education  duringthe  second- 
ary period?  Does  a  commercial  education 
promote  business  only  at  the  expense  of 
manhood  ?  Is  there  one  orthodox  education 
for  young  men  in  their  teens  without  which 
tlieir  minds  will  be  cripples,  even  if  not 
degenerates? 

"To  arrive  at  a  solution  of  this  problem 
by  just  degrees,  I  wish  first  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction lietween  ideas  fliat  are  merely 
clear,  and  those  that  are  likewise  vivid. 
A  clear  idea  is  one  that  produces  inner 
illumination  without  the  tendency  to  re- 
lease energy.  It  shows  us  the  likenesses 
and  differences  of  the  things  about  us,  but 
does  not  stimulate  us  to  do  things. 

"A  vivid  idea  is  one  that  tends  to  pass 
into  action.  It  stirs  up  and  releases  energy: 
it  is  charged  with  emotion:  it  pulsates  with 
the  feelings  tliat  attach  themselves  to  vital 
interests. 

"Turning  now  to  the  school  for  the  appli- 
cation of  these  distinctions,  we  find  that  all 
primitive  people  educate  their  children  by 
means  of  vivid  ideas  alone.  In  the  early 
days  of  Rome,  the  education  of  the  son  of  a 
freeman  consisted  of  two  things:  physical 
training  as  a  preparation  for  war:  and  the 
learning  of  the  twelve  tables  of  the  laws  as 
a  preparation  for  civil  life  at  home,  and  the 
inculcation  of  civil  life  among  barbarian 
peoples. 

"But  now  that  education  has  become 
universal,  and  occupations  vastly  diversi- 
fied, the  schools  are  attempting  to  supply 
an  education  that  shall  prepare  ffir  every- 
thing in  general  and  nothing  in  particular. 
In  doing  this  they  have  more  and  more  dis- 
placed vivid  ideas  by  those  that  are  merely 
clear,  because  of  supposed  universal  valid- 
ity. The  academic  past  has  furnished  tlie 
college  and  academy;  the  democratic  pres- 
ent has  furnished  the  elementary  public 
school.  The  two  influences  combined  are 
producing  the  high  school  and  university. 
Heretofore,  the  academic  prescription  has 
been,  one  education  for  all  through  elemen- 
tary school,  high  school  and  college,  and 
then  special  education  for  special  callings. 
"Public  sentiment  about  education  has 
its  sources  in  tradition  rather  than  in  ac- 
complished facts.  Once  academic  and  high 
school  education  was  a  professional  prepa- 
ration for  a  few  restricted  callings,  and, 
like  all  professional  education,  dealt  with 
things  of  vital  interest  to  those  who  were 
pursuing  it.  .\ow,  academic  and  higher 
education  is  a  preparation  for  tlie  higher 
stages  of  all  callings.  The  modern  univer- 
sity, in  short,  now  furnishes  knowledge  and 
efficieticy  in  practically  all  the  human 
sciences,  the  natural  sciences  and  the 
economic  sciences.  Among  the  latter,  the 
higher  commercial  studies  are  the  latest  to 
take  their  rightful  places  in  the  sisterhood 
of  sciences 

"  The  curriculum  of  the  secondary  school 
must  now  be  determined,  not  by  tradition, 
however  venerable,  but  by  principles  de- 
rived partly  from  the  nature  of  the  mind 
and  partly  from  the  present  state  of  society, 
togetlier  with  our  educational  equipment 
in  secondary  and  higher  schools.  The 
bodies  of  knowledge  that  have  made  uni- 
versity expansion  possible  are  in  general 
also  available  for  the  high  school.  This 
fact  makes  it  possible  for  the  high  schools 
to  offer  many  more  studies  than  the  stud- 
ent can  possibly  pursue.  Thus,  five  foreign 
languages  may  be  offered  instead  of  two: 
all  the  sciences,  each  with  laboratory  prac- 
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tice,  may  be  added,  while  manual  training 
and  business  technique,  and  commercial 
knowledge  justly  claim  a  place.  Election 
on  some  basis  is  inevitable.  Upon  what 
basis? 

"  In  our  search  for  principles  we  should 
be  able  to  determine  at  least  something 
from  the  nature  of  a  student's  mind,  and 
from  that  of  subject  matter  itself.  The 
normally  constituted  mind  should  dwell 
for  a  time  at  least,  upon  every  distinctive 
department  of  important  human  knowl- 
edge. 

"  We  have,  first  of  all,  the  human  sciences 
—those  that  pertain  to  man  as  man— to  his 
life  as  embodied  in  institution:  such  as, 
language,  literature,  art  and  historj':  the 
natural  sciences:  such  as,  physics,  chemis- 
try, and  astronomy,  together  with  their 
basis  of  pure  mathematics:  the  biological 
sciences,  and  the  earth  sciences,  like  physi- 
cal geography  and  geology'. 

"  FinalU',  we  have  the  economic  sciences 
—those  that  show  the  mind  of  man  in  inti- 
mate interaction  with  the  forces  of  nature. 
These  sciences  embrace  technological 
knowledge,  and  commercial  knowledge, 
with  its  technique  and  economics  proper. 
We  have  here,  according  to  nicety  of  classi- 
fications, from  nine  to  ten  distinctive  de- 
partments of  knowledge. 

Now,  in  the  selection  of  a  normal  boy's 
course  of  study,  he  should  take  at  least, 
something  from  each  chief  department 
representing  a  peculiar  method  and  specific 
body  of  knowledge.  The  second  principle 
is  that  the  boy,  aided  bj-  his  parents  and 
advised  by  his  teacher,  should  be  allowed 
to  select  what  studies  he  will  take  within 
each  department.  The  first  principle  fixes 
the  types  the  student  shall  have  repre- 
sented in  his  education  :  the  second  allows 
the  individual  to  put  the  emphasis  where 
he  will,  to  select  his  studies  in  view  of  his 
future  career.  In  this  way,  the  ideas  grow- 
ing out  of  liis  school  work  become  not  only 
clear  but  vivid.  The  student  ceases  to 
mark  time  or  try  to  escape  from  school.  On 
the  contrary,  he  works  with  accelerating 
earnestness  and  enthusiasm. 

"What  Business  Education  Means  to  the 
High  School,"  by  Mr.  Allan  Davis,  Princi- 
pal of  Business  High  School,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

AD.\PTATION    TO    PRESENT    CIVILIZATION 

"Education  is  adaptation  to  a  particular 
stage  of  civilization  :  commercial  education 

(Continued  on  Pafif  ^O.j 
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Saturday  tnortiing 

9:00    A.     M.,     AT    THE     PHILADELPHIA    COM- 
MERCIAL   ?IUSEUM 

\V.  P.  Wilson,  Director  Philadelphia  Com- 
mercial Museum.  "  What  is  Cortiniercial 
Geography?" 

Dr.  Wilson  said  in  part: 

"  In  the  strugji:le  for  foreign  trade  which 
is  becoming  so  intense,  this  country  finds 
itself  best  equipped  of  any  to  secure  and 
maintain  commercial  supremacy  in  the 
world's  markets.  Within  its  own  borders 
it  is  able  to  grow  and  make  its  entire  re- 
quirements. One  essential  factor,  however, 
is  lacking  which  our  foreign  competitors 
possess  in  an  eminent  degree;  that  is,  a 
sufficiently  thorough  recognition  of  the 
foreign  market's  value,  where  it  exists,  how 
to  enter  it  most  effectively,  and  how  to  de- 
velop it  to  the  country's  greatest  advantage. 
Although  many  of  our  consuls  are  doing 
magnificent  work  in  calling  the  attention 
of  American  manufacturers  to  trade  oppor- 
tunities abroad,  and  in  explaining  to  them 
the  conditions  which  exist  and  themetliods 
which  must  be  followed,  the  Commercial 
Museum  at  Philadelphia,  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  Director,  is  the  only  exist- 
ing institution,  which,  operating  on  unself- 
ish and  patriotic  lines,  has  been  created 
with  national  and  internati<)nal  scfipe,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  fostering  American 
commerce. 

"The  aim  constantly  before  the  manage- 
ment of  the  museum  is  to  equip  the  pro- 
ducers of  this  country  with  the  same  infor- 
mation acquired  by  his  competitors  through 
long  years  devoted  to  the  study  of  foreign 
opportunities.  It  also  points  out  to  the 
manufacturer  wherever,  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  a  market  may  exist  for  his  products; 
it  gives  detailed  information  regarding  the 
requirements  of  those  markets,  and  the  con- 
ditions surrounding  them  ;  shows  him  what 
competition  he  must  expect,  what  the  facil- 
ities are.  and  the  cost  for  transporting  his 
goods;  what  method  of  packing  must  be 
observed,  how  collections  shall  be  made, 
and  what  prejudices  or  peculiarities  exist. 
Furthermore,  it  suggests  to  him,  based  up- 
on its  investigation,  the  most  desirable 
firms  with  which  to  make  business  connec- 
tion. Aided  specifically  for  this  purpose  by 
Congress,  it  is  in  a  position  to  show  the 
manufacturers  in  thousands  of  instances  a 
sample  of  the  foreign  competitive  goods 
sold  jn  export  markets,  l  would  say  here 
that  I  have  recently  had  shipped  from  Paris 
200  tons  of  manufactured  material  and  raw 
products  from  all  countries  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.     Commercial  experts    are    sent 


frequently  to  this  country,  in  order  that 
commercial  conditions  may  be  studied  on 
the  spot.  The  practical  value  of  this  system 
is  shown  in  the  fact  that  during  the  past 
year  nearly  five  thousand  foreign  houses 
applied  to  the  Museum  to  be  placed  in  com- 
munication with  the  maniafacturers  of 
various  kinds  of  American  goods. 

'*  While  the  manufactureris  making  use  of 
the  institution's  facilities,  he  is  expected  to 
pay  a  fee  of  $100  a  year,  based  upon  the 
actual  cost  of  compiling  and  typewriting 
information  prepared  for  Iiis  especial  bene- 
fit. No  inquirer,  however,  is  ever  turned 
away  unanswered  because  he  does  not  hap- 
pen to  have  joined  the  regular  fee-paying 
membership.  The  sole  consideration  is  to 
aid  in  every  ^\'ay  with  promptness  and 
accuracy  a  producer  in  any  part  of  the 
country,  who  may  be  able  to  enter  the 
foreign  market. 

'*  The  Commercial  Museum  is  able,  from 
its  files,  to  furnish  descriptive  matter  re- 
garding 120,000  leading  foreign  firms,  cover- 
ing every  point  of  the  globe  where  business 
of  any  importance  is  transacted,  and  during 
the  past  3'ear  27,000  reports  were  sent  to 
American  manufacturers,  and  during  the 
same  period  ^,2'2i  special  inquiries  from 
American  producers  were  answered,  and 
one  million  words  of  business  correspond- 
ence covering  sixteen  languages  were  trans- 
lated for  firms  throughout  the  country. 
Until  the  time  shall  come  when  American 
producers  will  study  personally  foreign 
commercial  conditions  with  minuteness 
which  characterizes  their  competitors 
across  the  ocean,  there  can  be  no  one 
weapon  of  such  value  in  the  hands  of 
American  Commerce,  in  the  great  inter- 
national economic  struggle,  which  has  al- 
ready begun,  than  a  great  Commercial 
Museum  properly  equipped  and  properly 
utilized." 

"Teaching  the  Natural  History  of  Raw 
Materials"— by  Dr.  Charles  S.  Dolley,  of  the 
School  of  Commerce,  Central  High  School, 
Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Dolley  said  in  part; 

"  It  has  been  found  that  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Political  History  failed  to  furnish  the  prep- 
aration for  boys  contemplating  a  commer- 
cial career,  which  is  furnished  V>y  the 
modern  languages,  industrial  and  commer- 
cial history  and  economics;  so  the  tradi- 
tional teaching  of  the  natural  sciences  fails 
to  meet  the  needs  of,  or  to  afford  the  same 
intellectual  stimulus  for.  the  boy  intent 
on  commerce  that  he  obtains  from  the 
ecologic  and  economic  aspect  of  these 
subjects. 

"  We  should  prefer  that  the  treatment  of 
the  natural  science  of  raw  materials  should 


be  somewhat  broader  than  that  offered  in 
the  Average  course  in  *  Waarenkunde  "  of 
German  schools,  yet  this  is  far  better  than 
no  treatment  at  all.  and  we  niay,  perforce, 
delegate  to  the  universities  and  higher 
institutions  of  learning  the  broader  treat- 
ment which  the  crowded  curriculum  of  the 
secondary  school  makes  impossible;  or  we 
may  establish  elective  courses  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools,  open  to  those  who  prefer  an 
insight  into  the  science  of  commodities 
rather  than  to  devote  themselves  to  the  arts 
of  typewriting  and  stenography. 

"  We  should  present  the  field  of  nature  to 
the  boy,  awaken  his  interest,  and  show  him 
the  means  of  securing  further  knowledge 
of  it,  but  not  in  the  way  which  has  resulted 
in  much  of  the  misdirected  nature  study  of 
the  past.  The  student's  efforts  should  be 
directed  along  productive  lines,  rather  than 
towards  that  wholesale  and  useless  de- 
struction which  has  so  frequently  charac- 
terized the  amateur  in  his  collecting,  and 
which  has  resulted  in  extermination  of 
many  precious  floras  and  faunas.  Efforts 
after  education  should  be  to  quicken  the 
intelligence  of  the  pupils  rather  than  to 
load  them  with  encylopaetlic  facts.  As 
Fra  Elbertus  puts  it:  ■  The  education  that 
aims  at  mere  scholarly  acquiremetit  rather 
than  useful  intelligence  will  have  to  step 
down  and  out.  The  world  needs  competent 
men— then  if  their  hearts  are  right,  culture 
will  come  as  a  matter  of  course.  Beware  of 
education  de  Jii-ve.'^ 


Che  Banquet 

About  l.SO  members  c»f  the  Association 
partook  of  a  banquet  in  the  Bullitt  building. 
It  was  a  fine  gathering  of  representative 
men  from  the  various  business  colleges  in 
the  East.  The  menu  cards  were  the  finest 
we  have  seen.  The  banquet  itself,  was 
served  in  the  finest  style  arid  the  food  was 
first-class.  The  party  spent  almost  two 
hours  at  the  table,  and  afterwards  adjourn- 
ed to  the  reception  room  to  listen  to  a  lec- 
ture by  Russell  H.  Conwell. 

The  Association  had  selected  from  the  six- 
teen lectures  that  this  noted  divine  has  pre- 
pared and  given  many  times,  "Acres  of 
DiauKtnds."  Dr.  Conwell  said  in  opening 
that  he  had  delivered  this  lecture  about 
2700  times,  the  proceeds  of  the  lectures  are 
devoted  to  sending  poor  boj'S  to  school.  He 
had  received  from  $100  to  $250  per  night,  and 
had  sent  about  1600  boys  to  school.  The 
lecture  was  free  to  the  Association.  It  was 
J.B.  Goffwho  first  suggested  to  him  to  go 
upon  the  lecture  platform.  He  personally 
considers  this  the    poorest    lecture  he  de_ 
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livers.  He  began  to  deliver  it  about  thirty 
years  ago.  The  material  for  the  first  part  of 
the  lecture  was  given  him  by  an  Arabian 
guide  as  he  was  being  piloted  down  the 
Tigris  River. 

The  entire  lecture  has  been  stenographic- 
.  ally  reported  and  is  now  to  be  found  in  Mod- 
ern Eloquence  edited  by  Mr.  Thos.  B.  Reed. 


Creasurer'  Report 

Every  modern  institution  of  merit  has  a 
financial  foundation,  strong  or  weak.  Its 
success  cannot  be  assured  without  a 
healthy  treasury. 

This  view  of  his  responsibility,  together 
with  a  delicate  sense  of  the  trust  imposed, 
has  urged  your  present  incumbent  to  the 
greatest  activity,  the  closest  vigilance,  and 
the  most  thorough  business  management 
of  which  he  is  capable.  The  results  you 
may  judge  from  this  report. 

In  preparing  this,  my  third  report,  I  have 
thought  it  wise  tocall  j'ourattention  briefly 
to  the  growth  of  the  department  and  to 
suggest  to  the  Association  the  value  of 
familiarity  with  the  Association's  history 
and  its  membership,  and  of  intelligent 
activity  and  faithful  compliance  with  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  on  the  part  of  its 
treasurer. 

The  receipts  for  dues  at  the  Worcester 
meeting  in  November,  1S99,  were  $6H50;  at 
the  Boston  meeting  in  April,  1900,  the  snnie 
amounted  to  $109.50;  and  at  the  Providence 
meeting  in  April.  1901,  and  in  response  to 
bills  sent  to  March  1,"),  1!«K,  they  have 
reached  the  grand  total  of  $16!I..tO. 

From  these  figures  it  may  be  observed 
that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
receipts  of  about  fifi^jj  p^^  cent,  over  the  pre- 
ceding meeting,  since  the  Worcester 
meeting. 

These  facts  should  be  gratifying  to  every 
one  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Associ- 
ation. They  have  enabled  your  Executive 
Department  to  prepare  and  furnish  increas- 
ingly enriched  programs.  But  for  these 
your  present  committee  would  not  have 
hazarded  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the 
association  in  arranging  so  broad  and  deep 
and  rich  atid  so  amazingly  alluring  feast  as 
you  have  at  this  time.  We,  ourselves,  are 
astonished  at  such  possibilities,  and  much 
more  the  actualities  to  the  Eastern  Com- 
mercial Teachers'  Association.  Your  hum- 
ble servant  earnestly  urges  every  member 
of  the  Association  present  to  co-operate 
with  the  officials  in  seeing  that  every  one 
in  attendance  at  this  meeting,  who  is 
eligible,  becomes  a  member.  In  this  con- 
nection, we  would  recommend,  however,  a 
more  faithful  observance  of  Section  4, 
Article  2,  of  the  constitution. 

SIT.MM.^RV 

Balance  on  hand  April  15,  1901 $  26  98 

Receipts  as  before  described 169  50 

Total  cash  received  $196  48 

Sundrj'  bills    paid  as    per    vouchers 

approved $  47  23 

Balance  cash  on  hand  March  15, 1902  .     14S  75 

Al)I)END.\: 

Receipts  from  dues  to  date $153  00 

301  75 

Sundry    bills,    as    per     vouchers    ap- 
proved       154  91 

Balance  cash  on  band  at  this  time  146  84 

The  Auditing  Committee  hereby  certify 
to  the  correctness  of  the  accompanying 
treasurer's  report. 


Officers,  l<}02. 

President-E.  E.  Gaylord,  Beverly,  Mass. 

Vice-President— Miss  Cora  Elisabeth  Bur- 
bank,  Boston;  W.  B.  Sherman,  Providence, 
R.  I. ;  F.  B.  Moore,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Secretary— A.  S.  Heaney,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Assistant  Secretary—Miss  Stella  Smith, 
New  York. 

Treasurer— M.  D.  Fulton,  Auburn.  R.  I. 


Standina  eomtnittees. 

K.XECLTI\  1-:    LO.^IMITTF.E. 

H.  G.  Healev,  New  York;  Wni.  E.Drake, 
East  Orange. -\.  J.:  E.  M.  Hull.  Philadelphia. 

MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE. 

J.  P.  Byrne,  Commercial  High  School, 
Brooklvn:  E.  H.  Fisher.  Burdett  College, 
Boston';  E.  C.  A.  Becker,  Beckers  Bus.  Col., 
W'orcester. 

BA.N'OUET    COMMITTEE. 

E.  M.  Hull,  Springfield,  Mass.;  W.J.  Amos, 
Philadelphia;  W.I,.  Anderson,  Dorchester, 
Mass. 

AUDITI.SG    COMMITTEE. 

W.  P.  Richardson,  Brooklyn:  C.  B.  Post. 
Worcester;  L.  M.  Thomburgh,  Paterson. 

RECEPTION    COM?IITTEE. 


Special  eommittees. 

Committee  on  Revision  of  Constitution 
and  Bv-Laws-H.  M.  Rowe.  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
T.  P.  Scully,  Norfolk,  Va. ;  James  Rea,  New 
York. 

On  Conference  with  Commissioner  of 
Educatinn-C.C.  Bnale,  Boston;  C.M.Miller. 
New  York;  W.  H.  Kin  von.  Providence. 


election  of  Officers  tor  the  Eastern  eom- 

mercial  Ceacbers'  Hssoeiation  for 

1903  Hesulted  as  Follows: 

For  President,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Miller,  New 
York  City. 

First  Vice-President,  Warren  H.  Sadler, 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Second  Vice-President,  Mr.  A.  P.  Cobb, 
Banks  School,  Philadelphia. 

Third  Vice-President,  W.  P.  Richardson, 
Haffley  School,  Brooklyn. 

Secetary,  Mr.  A.  S.  Heaney,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  for  three  years. 

First  Assistant  Secretarj',  Miss  Stella 
Smith,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey. 

Second  Assistant  Secretary,  F.  H.  Reed, 
English  High  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Treasurer,  M.  D.  Fulton,  Auburn,  R.  I. 

Assistant  Treasurer,  A.  T.  Swift,  English 
High  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

EXECITIVE    BOARD. 

George  P.  Lord,  Salem,  Mass.,  one  year; 
W.  P.  Sherman,  Providence,  R.  I.,  otie  year; 
H.  M.Rowe,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  two  years ; 
J.  E.  King,  New  York,  two  years;  C.  T. 
Piatt,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  three  years; 
W.  C.  Ramsdell,  Middletown,  New  York, 
three    years. 

Cbe  Peiree  Banquet 

The  crowning  feature  of  the  Convention 
was  the  banquet  given  to  the  entire  East- 
ern Commercial  Teachers'  Association  at 
Boldfs  Saturday  noon,  by  Miss  Mary  B. 
Peiree,  Prin.  of  the  Peiree  School  of  Busi- 
ness, Philadelphia.  By  this  act  Miss  Peiree 
demonstrated  that  woman  is  quite  as  (luick 
and  capable  of  grasping  opportune  condi- 
tions as  man.  By  her  thoughtfulness  and 
generosity  she  has  set  a  precedent  that  will 
hustle  many  school  proprietors   to  follow. 


TliEODORR  C.   SEARCH,  PHI  I..\I)E1.PHIA. 

Business  Education  and  foreign 
Crade 

BV    TIIEODUUE     C.     SE.iKCH,     PRESIDENT    OF 
THK    NATIONAL   ASSOCIATION    OP   MAN- 
UFACTURERS,   PHILADELPHIA 

To  one  who  is  not  daily  engaged  in  busi- 
ness as  an  instructor,  it  cannot  be  expected 
lliat  details  as  to  the  very  best  luethods  cal- 
culated to  reach  certain  results  in  the  matter 
of  education  can  be  laid  before  you  with 
that  scientifie  knowledge  and  accuracy  that 
they  should  possess.  I  therefore  disclaitu 
at  the  outset  any  ability  on  my  part  to  so 
argue  for  these  results  in  a  manner  that  will 
be  satisfactory  to  modern  educators.  It  is, 
however,  I  think,  within  my  province  more 
particularly  to  define,  as  closely  as  1  may, 
the  ijualilicatioQS  that  go  to  make  up  the 
kind  of  a  man  that  I  think  the  world  is  now 
demanding,  especially  that  part  of  the 
world  engaged  in  business  matters,  and 
while  the  subject  of  my  lecture  is  "Busi- 
ness Education  and  Foreign  Trade,"  it 
necessarily  follows  that  the  Foreign  trade 
will  include  domestic  trade,  and  that  it  will 
not  only  apply  to  the  man  who  travels  as 
agent  for  the  house,  but  must  refer  to  all 
those  who  are  engaged  in  business,  either 
as  principals  or  as  assistants  to  them. 

So  far  as  my  own  investigations  are  con- 
cerned, I  find  a  great  deal  of  literature  at 
this  time  referring  to  the  matter  of  business 
education  along  comuiercial  lines,  but  sel- 
dom find  any  reference  made  to  the  means 
which  must  be  used  in  order  to  produce 
results.  It  would  seem,  from  the  inability 
on  the  part  of  the  general  public  interested 
in  this  matter  to  make  the  proper  discrimi- 
nation, that  there  must  either  be  a  wide 
diversity  of  opinion  concerning  it,  or  there 
must  be  a  dearth  of  ideas  relating  thereto. 
I  prefer  to  consider  the  first  proposition 
and  to  ignore  the  latter.  From  my  stand- 
point it  does  not  appear  that  the  subject  is 
one  that  is  in  any  degree  a  very  especial 
puzzle.  It  simply  means  this :  That  the 
education  for  this  work  must  have  for  its 
foundation  the  same  breadth  of  treatment 
and  the  same  basic  features  that  constitute 
the  foundation  of  education  as  it  is  today 
and  has  been  in  the  past.  Our  country's 
greatness  at  this  time  rests  upon  the  fact 
that  education  is  so  general  throughout  the 
land,  and  if  this  be  true  then  it  follows  that 
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the  more  perfect  we  can  render  that  system 
o£  education,  the  more  powerful  will  become 
the  people.  I  do  not  now,  and  never  have 
regarded,  any  degree  of  education  as  being 
too  high  for  those  engaged  in  commercial 
pursuits.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  broader,  wiser  and  more  perfect 
that  education,  the  more  powerful  will  the 
man  who  has  it  become.  But  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  any  one  to  trace  all  paths  of  thought, 
or  to  traverse  all  avenues  of  learning,  nor 
must  we  forget  that  the  education  which  we 
are  looking  for.is  that  which  can  be  com- 
manded by  the  masses,  and  not  the  few. 
Probably  the  few  who  have  been  the  rei  ip- 
ients  of  the  broad  specialized  education 
which  exists  today  are  as  well  prepared  as 
it  is  possible  to  prepare  men  for  the  work 
of  the  future.  But  the  real  development  of 
the  masses  is  that  which  most  immediately 
concerns  us,  for  froiu  them  is  derived  that 
large  working  element  which  is  needed  in 
all  of  our  great  industries.  This  point  be- 
ing conceded,  it  therefore  follows  that  our 
public  schools  demand  our  best  attention, 
and  the  problem  before  us  is  to  so  divide 
the  work  of  instruction  as  to  give  to  those 
desirous  of  entering  into  the  commercial 
tield  the  very  best  foundation  in  ordei  to 
enable  them  to  become  the  most  useful  in 
the  future.  In  this  connection,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten,  that  it  is  quite  probable  that 
each  one,  even  though  he  receives  this  in- 
struction, will  be  compelled  to  enter  into 
business  life  in  the  most  modest  way,  ac- 
cepting minor  positions,  and  gradually 
working  through  them  up  to  the  higher  ; 
receiving  at  first  limited  confidence  from 
those  who  employ  him,  but  gradually  show- 
ing by  his  ability  and  range  of  his  mind 
that  he  is  capable  of  higher  things,  and  so 
receiving  his  advancement  and  passing  on 
until  he  becomes  fully  engaged  as  3  worker 
in  the  great  ilevelopment  of  our  trade  and 
industry. 

The  type  of  man  needed  in  the  business 
world  is  one  who  has  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  physical  and  conmiercial 
geography  of  the  Universe  ;  one  who 
understands  the  history  of  transportation  ; 
the  principles  of  barter  and  e.xchange  ;  the 
tariff  regulations  of  various  countries  ;  one 
who  is  conversant  with  at  least  two  if  not 
three  modern  languages,  and  who  is,  to  a 
considerable  degree,  posted  in  historical 
literature,  especially  of  the  modern  period, 
and  one  whose  mathematical  attainments 
are  equal  to  the  demands  that  will  be  made 
upon  him.  He  should  have  a  good  scien- 
tific education.  In  addition  to  this  I  want 
to  place  great  stress  upon  the  ability  of  the 
individual  to  read  legal  papers  in  a  critical 
manner,  such  as  legislative  bills,  bills 
granting  rights,  contracts,  charters,  and  the 
like.  '.>ne  who  understands  the  value  of 
words,  and  who  knows  the  difference  be- 
tween such  words  as  "likewise"  and 
"  also,"  and  it  further  goes  without  saying 
that  such  a  person  should  be  familiar  with 
accounts,  so  that  he  can  keep  a  full  set  of 
books  in  a  proper  manner.  These  are  the 
subjects  which,  it  seems  to  me  as  a  business 
man,  should  have  the  greatest  (considera- 
tion by  the  stuilent  during  his  commercial 
education. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  determine  at  what 
point  should  begin  the  shaping  of  such  an 
educational  course  to  meet  the  require- 
ments in  view.  That  is  a  technical  problem 
which  can  be  solved  only  by  the  educator. 
I  will  content  myself  with  briefly  alluding 
to  the  salient  points  just  referred  to,  as  I 
consider  them  to  be  most  helpful  to  the  man 
who  aspires  to  conduct  business  transact- 
ions with  eminent  success. 


Let  me  then  state,  as  a  first  proposition, 
that  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  stud- 
ent of  the  present  day  is  pushed  along 
much  too  rapidly  for  his  own  good,  and 
further,  that  he  has  too  many  studies  on 
hand  at  one  time  in  order  to  produce  the 
best  and  greatest  progress.  I  am  also  in- 
clined to  the  belief  that  he  is  not  as  well 
grounded  in  the  rudiments  of  educaticm  as 
he  should  be.  In  making  these  strictures, 
as  strictures  they  may  be  considered,  I  do 
it  entirely  from  the  standpoint  of  an  em- 
ployer, having  had  frequent  ojjportunities 
to  test  the  attainments  and  qualifications  of 
those  who  have  applied  to  me  for  positions. 

I  find,  likewise,  more  or  less  weakness 
concerning  the  subject  of  letter  writing,  and 
feel  that  this  department  has  suffered 
somewhat  from  lack  of  drill,  the  drill  itself 
being  impossible  on  account  of  the  intro- 
duction of  so  many  other  studies. 

These  strictures  only  indicate,  somewhat, 
the  run  of  luy  mind  upon  this  matter.  But 
now  we  will  suppose  them  all  to  be  cast 
aside,  and  that  the  proper  drill  has  been 
given  to  the  pupil. 

The  point  now  presenting  itself  to  us  is 
"  where  shall  we  deviate  from  the  ordinary 
classical  course,  as  it  may  be  called,  into 
that  which  is  more  of  a  business  character 
and  pertaining  more  to  the  life  which  the 
person  actually  intends  to  follow.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  (ierman  schools  and 
the  German  system  oft'er  to  us  the  best  so- 
lution of  this  problem.  In  Germany  a 
young  man  is  called  upon  to  make  a  decis- 
ion between  the  classical  or  scientific  course 
at  a  very  early  period.  If  he  decides  to 
become  a  scientist  he  enters  into  the  "  Real 
Schule,"  which  is  in  effect  a  lower  scien- 
tific school.  From  this  school  he  jiasses 
into  the  "  Real  Gymnasium,"  which  is  in 
effect  a  scientific  high  school.  From  this 
he  passes  to  the  "  Polytechnicura."  His 
course  embraces  the  sciences,  mathematics, 
history,  modern  languages,  and  practical 
and  theoretical  training  in  various  technical 
branches.  But  the  genius  of  our  institu- 
tions seems  to  be  somewhat  different  from 
that  of  the  Germans.  We  have  built  upon 
lines  which  seem  to  have  become  stable  and 
fi.ted,  and  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to 
change  our  course.  But  as  our  schools  are 
arranged  in  Philadelphia,  I  should  say  that 
such  a  course  should  begin  in  the  Grammar 
Schools — not  perhaps  in  the  first  year,  not 
perhaps  in  the  second  year,  but  certainly 
not  later  than  the  third  year,  when  the 
branches  that  bear  upon  business  matters 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
pupil,  and  a  thorough  drill  should  be 
commenced. 

Some  of  the  branches  to  which  I  allude 
may  have  been  taken  up  before.  For 
instance  : 

First,  geography — physical,  commercial 
and  political,  are  very  essential  elements  in 
every  course  of  practical  training  for  for- 
eign trade.  A  knowledge  of  the  trade 
centres,  ports  of  entry,  and  chief  distribu- 
ting centres  in  various  countries  is  of  great 
consequence,  and  of  no  less  importance  is 
familiarity  with  means  of  internal  transpor- 
tation, and  the  channels  by  which  commerce 
moves  inland  from  the  seajiorts  amd  distrib- 
uting centres.  The  first  necessity  is  for 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  location  of  the 
different  nations  and  their  colonies,  all  of 
which  simply  means  that  lessons  in  geog- 
raphy, as  taught  in  all  schools,  must  be  well 
learned.  It  is  surprising  to  what  extent 
men  who  have  mastered  even  great  business 
problems  are  sometimes  ignorant  of  the 
principles  of  geography.  It  is  well  to 
know  that  while  throughout    all  the  rest  of 


South  America  Spanish  is  the  current  lan^ 
guage,  Portugese  is  the  language  of  Brazil. 
One  should  know  that  Hong  Kong  is  not  a 
part  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  but  a  British 
Colony.  Ignorance  of  such  simple  facts  as 
these,  and  lack  of  familiarity  with  geo- 
graphical relations  often  lead  to  annoying 
mistakes  which  make  a  business  man  appear 
rediculous  in  the  eyes  of  his  foreign  cor- 
respondents. 

I  have  known  manufacturers  to  refer  an 
inquiry  from  Bogota,  Columbia,  to  an  agent 
in  Caracas,  Venezeula,  without  knowing,  or 
without  thinking  that  communication  be- 
tween these  two  capitals  is  had  only  over 
land,  across  a  wild  c<juntry,  or  by  a  long, 
circuitous  route  by  rail  and  water,  which 
makes  the  two  cities  further  apart,  commer- 
cially speaking,  than  either  of  them  is  from 
the  city  of  New  York. 

Knowledge  of  the  fact  that  Java  is  a 
Dutch  Colony  suggests  to  the  thoughtful 
student  of  foreign  commerce  that  the  trade 
of  that  far-distant  island  can  be  sought  to 
good  advantage  in  Amsterdam,  because  all 
of  the  great  Dutch  trading  couipanies  have 
their  main  offices  there. 

Knowledge  of  internal  transportation 
routes  is  of  very  great  importance  to  any 
thoroughly  practical  student  of  foreign 
trade.  P^or  instauce — Bogota,  the  capital 
of  Columbia,  is  reached  by  a  tedius  route  of 
river,  rail  and  mule  path,  and  consequently 
goods  destined  for  that  city  must  be  packed 
in  small  parcels  and  an. ply  proticled  against 
damage  by  water  and  rough  handling. 
While  on  the  other  hand,  Caracas,  the  capi- 
tal of  Venezuela,  although  separated  from 
the  seacoast  by  a  high  mountain  range, 
has  such  railroad  facilities  as  to  permit  of 
the  carriage  of  heavy  merchandise  direct 
from  the  steamer  side  to  the  city.  It  is  also 
advantageous  to  know  what  ports  have  dock- 
age for  large  steamers,  enabling  them  to 
tlischarge  cargttes  direct  to  cars  or  ware- 
houses, and  also  in  what  ports  everything 
has  to  be  lightered  to  shore,  or,  in  (rther 
words,  cargo  has  to  be  taken  from  the  ves- 
sel bv  a  small  boat  of  sufficient  draft  to  per- 
mit of  its  passage  through  the  shallow 
water  to  the  docks.  It  is  evident  at  once 
that  thorough  familiarity  with  the  facilities 
— or  the  lack  of  them — at  the  important 
seaports  is  of  great  value  in  determining  the 
best  way  in  which  to  pack  and  ship  goods. 
If  it  is  known  that  there  are  no  warehouses 
at  Delagoa  Bay,  and  tha,t  all  merchandise 
to  be  forwarded  to  .Johannesburg  must  lie 
exposed  to  the  weather  while  awaiting  ship- 
ment, careful  attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
packing  of  all  goods  destined  for  this  route. 

Knowledge  of  the  dift'erent  routes  which 
commerce  follows  u])on  the  ocean  often 
lead  to  channels  through  which  trade  may 
be  developed  to  advantage.  One  would 
hardly  go  to  Copenhagen  to  seek  trade  for 
the  far  East,  unless  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  an  important  line  of  steam- 
ers in  the  Asiatic  trade  which  has  made 
Copenhagen  an  important  centre  for  export 
trade  to  Siam  and  other  Oriental  countries. 
Investigation  of  such  trade  routes,  assisted 
by  study  of  the  destination  of  exports  from 
the  great  ports  like  London,  Hamburg  and 
Antwerp  will  disclose  many  important  trade 
facts  which  otherwise  would  not  be  obtained 
except  through  years  of  business  experience. 

Familiarity  with  the  trade  relations  be- 
tween nations  is  of  uuich  importance.  For 
example — if  it  be  known  that  German  man- 
ufacturers, merchants  and  bankers  are  most 
closely  in  touch  with  the  trade  of  Russia,  it 
naturally  follows  that  an  American  firm 
seeking  Russian  trade  can  accomplish  more 
through    proper  German    connections   than 
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by  any  other  means,  short  of  a  personal  ean- 
va/S  of  the  tiekl,  and  the  establishment  of 
direct  connections. 

UISTKIBUTION    OF   PRODUCTS. 

Information  concerning  the.  sources  of 
supply  of  leading  articles  of  comuierce  is 
of  great  utility,  indicating  where  certain 
goods  iiiay  not  be  sold,  and  suggesting 
where  their  possible  market  may  be.  For 
instance  :  We  may  not  expect  to  sell  cotton 
yarn  in  Bombay,  if  we  have  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  a  great  spinning  industry  in 
India.  On  the  other  hand,  knowing  the 
fact,  it  indicates  that  textile  machinery 
and  other  supplies  are  saleable  there. 
There  is  no  longer  a  market  for  American 
Hour  iu  the  Argentine,  but  we  can  furnish 
the  milling  Mjachinery  with  which  to  utilize 
a  portion  of  the  vast  wheat  crop  of  that 
country,,  and  this  we  do.  It  follows  that 
knowledge  of  the  principle  crops,  the  chief 
industries  of  the  various  countries,  and  a 
study  of  tlie.distribution  of  the  toils  of  each 
nation, — all  help  to  afford  a  more  intelligent 
idea  of  what- the  world  buys  and  from  whom 
it  is  bought.  So  much  for  the  geographical 
considerati<ni. 

Dealing  for  a  luoment  with  thesubject  of 
history,  we  may  say  that  knowledge  of  the, 
salient  points  of  political,  comiuercial  and 
industrial  history  is  helpful  to  the  man  who 
devotes  his  life  to  trade  with  other  nations. 
It  broadens  his  view  of  the  world's  com- 
merce and  helps  him  to  account  for  many 
condititms  which  present  themselves. 
Familiarity  with  the  conquests  by  Spain, 
Portugal  and  the  Netherlands  at  once  ex- 
(ilain  the  influence  of  those  nations  in  the 
remote  parts  of  the  world,  an  influence  re- 
maining long  after  every  trace  of  their  dom- 
ination has  [lassed  away.  While  the  abscj- 
lutely  practical  value  of  such  knowledge 
may  be  slight,  it  is  helpful  in  enlarging 
one's  view  of  the  commercial  world.  A 
study  of  Cireat  Britain's  colonial  policy  dis- 
closes iiiuch  that  is  instructive  and  heljiful 
to  tlie  man  who  is  to  come  into  contact  with 
outlying  British  possessions  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  British  rulein  India  and  Africa 
is  essentially  a  continuous  record  of  com- 
mercial conquests,  now  iiu)re  suggestive 
than  ever  liefore  to  an  American,  becauseof 
our  own  beginnings  in  colonial  experiments. 

That  "  trade  follows  the  Hag"  is  no  new 
theory,  although  we  have  never  been  taught 
this  maxim  until  within  the  ]iast  few  years. 
The  comuiercial  history  of  great  natiims  is 
lull  of  suggestive  hints  to  the  careful  stu- 
dent. 

A  word  or  two  as  to  languages.  Without 
a  command,  njore  or  less  thorough,  of  the 
important  modern  languages  one  is  heavily 
handicapped  in  such  a  career  as  we  are  now 
considering.  It  is  necessary  to  have  at 
least  a  good  reading  and  speaking  knowlege 
of  German,  Spanish  and  French,  and  the 
completely  equipped  business  man  should 
be  able  to  write  a  correct  business  letter  in 
each  of  these  languages.  N'aluable  as  this 
knowlege  is  in  the  office,  it  is  indispensable 
to  the  man  who  undertakes  to  travel  abroad 
in  any  business  capacity.  Acquaintance 
with  languages  is  almost  a  necessary  element 
in  international  trade.  It  often  hajipene 
that  a  merchant  receives  a  letter  in  Sp.anish 
from  a  .South  American  customer,  which  he 
cannot  read  without  the  aid  of  an  inter})re- 
ter,  nevertheless  he  calmly  replies  thereto 
in  English,  forgetting  that  lie  may  be  inflict- 
ing upon  his  customer  the  same  annoyance 
he  has  just  experienced  himself.  It  is  cer- 
tainly far  more  conducive  to  cordial  business 
relations  when  it  is  possible  to  address  your 
customer  in  his  own  language.  Still,  it  is 
possibly  better  to  write  a  letter  in  good  Eng- 
lish than  to  carry  on  a  correspondence  in 


bad  Spanish  or  German  or  French.  There 
is  always  an  inclination  to  laugh  at  the  for- 
eigner's struggle  with  our  language,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  do  not  hesitate  to  fear- 
lessly essay  the  framing  of  a  reply  in  a 
tongue  with  which  we  have  but  scant 
acquaintance.  This  ignorance  of  foreign 
languages,  which  is  displayed  in  correspond- 
ence and  printed  matter,  is  appalling,  and 
shows  a  need  of  the  most  careful  training 
in  this  particular  branch  of  business  educa- 
tiim.  For  while  a  man  may  direct  a  large 
foreign  business  witli  entire  success  without 
knowledge  of  any  i.ther  language  than  Eng- 
lish, depending  upon  competent  assistants 
for  translation,  the  luan  who  undertakes  a 
business  trip  with  no  broader  linguistic 
accomplishments,  iinds  himself  at  a  serious 
disadvantage  at  every  step.  Of  course  in- 
terpreters can  be  had,  and  the  traveler  can 
thus  make  known  his  mission.  But  in  this 
country,  how  much  consideration  would  we 
give  to  a  French  or  a  German  salesman  who 
was  compelled  to  employ  a  third  ]iarty  in 
soliciting  trade?  No  foreign  house  ever 
thinks  of  sending  to  us  a  salesman  who  can- 
not speak  English,  and  yet  American  trav- 
elers go  abroad  with  only  their  mother 
tongue  to  use  in  strange  lands 

German  and  Spanish  are,  perhaps,  of  the 
most  importance.  French  is  the  language 
of  diplomacy  almost  throughout  the  civil- 
ized world,  yet  in  the  introduction  of  new 
business  ideas  jt  is  of  less  value  today  to  the 
American  than  either  of  the  others.  With 
thorough  command  of  German  and  Spanish 
and  French,  in  addition  to  English,  one  can 
make  himself  understood  in  correspondence 
and  Conversation  the  world  over.  While  we 
acknowledge  this,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  English  is  becoming  more  and  more 
the  language  of  trade.  This  tendency 
makes  it  less  difficult  f(u'  one  to  transact 
business. 

BUSIXE.SS   METHODS. 

The  term  "business  methods"  embraces 
a  wide  range  of  information  of  prime  neces- 
sity in  international  trade,  which  includes  all 
the  details  of  sales,  banking  creilits,  the 
making  of  contracts,  as  well  .as  the  forward- 
ing of  foreign  shipments.  These  questions, 
very  plain  and  simple  in  our  business  at 
home,  involve  many  intricate  problems  when 
transactions  are  international,  and  details 
vary  in  each  country. 

To  the  uninitiated  the  handling  of  an 
order  from  India,  which  is  to  be  ship|)cd  in 
care  of  a  London  banker,  with  l>0  days  sight 
draft  against  documents,  is  often  a  perplex- 
ing problem,  although  a  simple  matter  when 
once  thoroughly  understood. 

Business  methods  differ  in  various  coun- 
tries, and  familiarity  with  these  differences 
is  one  of  the  essential  elements  in  foreign 
trade. 

Credits  vary  widely  according  to  the 
country,  and  they  often  differ  in  various 
branches  of  trade  in  the  same  country. 
Sometimes  it  is  customary  to  open  a  bank 
credit  here  when  an  order  is  placed.  At 
other  times,  the  creditors  open  with  the 
bankers  at  the  destination  of  the  shipment, 
and  payment  is  made  when  docuiuents  are 
presented  as  proof  of  delivery,  or  it  may 
be  that  settlement  is  deferred,  and  a  draft 
at  .SO,  HO,  or  90  days  is  accepted  by  the 
buyer  when  the  Bill  of  Lading  and  Invoice 
are  presented  by  the  banker. 
QThere  are  innumerable  details  which 
present  themselves  in  widely  distributed 
foreign  busine.ss,  radically  different  from 
methods  at  hom^,  but  thorough  knowledge 
of  these  methods  is  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  training  of  the  man  who  expects  to 
achieve  success  in  export  trades. 

It  is  necessary  to  know  weights,  measures 


and  monetary  units  used  in  different  coun- 
tries. It  is  needful  to  know  that  a  quintal 
may  be  100  pounds  or  220  pounds,  accord- 
ing to  the  country  and  to  the  commodities 
to  which  it  is  applied.  A  dollar  may  be  80 
or  100  cents  in  the  same  country  ;  or  in 
Ciiina  it  may  be  Mexican,  and  worth,  say, 
45  cents;  or  gold,  and  worth  100  cents  of 
i.ur  money.  In  some  Spanish  countries  they 
have  the  rather  uni<|ue  custom  of  giving 
discimnts  to  wholesale  customers  by  making 
the  invoice  in  100  cents  dollars,  and  accept- 
ing settlement  in  SO  cents  dollars. 

An  enumeration  of  the  peculiarities  of 
business  customs  and  methods  in  different 
countries  would  fill  a  book.  But  nothing  is 
more  helpful,  nothing  more  needful  than 
thorough  familiarity  with  these  local  or 
national  commercial  characteristics.  Many 
of  them  are  facts  not  found  in  text  books, 
but  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  exper- 
ience of  ourselves  or  others. 

Banking  methods  and  the  principles  of 
exchange,  the  use  of  Letters  of  Credit,  cus- 
toms governing  contracts  of  purchase  or 
sale,  the  conditions  under  which  sale  agen- 
cies are  established,  the  laws  relating  to 
licen.ses  for  traveling  salesmen — all  must  be 
eudjraced  in  the  fund  of  information  which 
constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  ciualifieations 
of  the  successful  man  in  the  export  trade. 

CUSTOMS     TARIFF.. 

Careful  study  of  the  Customs  Tariff'  of 
foreign  countries  yields  ranch  information 
that  is  helpful  in  developing  export  trade. 
The  duties  themselves,  e.xcept  as  they  show 
what  goods  are  taxed  so  as  to  prohibit  their 
importatitm,  are  of  the  least  iuiportance. 
It  is  essential,  however,  for  the  exporter  to 
know  whether  the  tariff'  of  any  given  coun- 
try imposes  a  speciHc  duty  upon  the  grcjss 
weight  and  baggage,  or  upon  the  net  weight 
of  the  goods  alone,  or  an  ad  valorem  charge 
based  either  upon  the  invoice  value,  or  upon 
an  arbitrary  valuation  determined  by  the 
government  and  made  a  part  of  the  tariff 
law.  It  is  important  to  know  that  some- 
times lower  duties  are  charged  upon  the 
separate  parts  of  a  machine  than  upon  the 
complete  article.  The  inclusion  of  brass 
parts  or  fittings  with  a  piece  of  machinery 
will  sometimes  render  the  whole  machine 
subject  to  duty  at  a  ver}'  much  higher  rate 
than  is  chargeable  upon  the  few  unimport- 
ant parts  of  higher  priced  metal.  Some- 
limes  a  lack  of  finish,  or  even  a  simple  coat 
of  .lapan,  or  possibly  a  mere  coal  of  com- 
mon black  paint  will  change  the  classifica- 
tion of  an  article  under  the  tariff  of  some 
country,  and  increase  the  duty  to  the  point 
of  prohibition.  In  some  foreign  tariffs, 
articles  of  iron  combined  with  wood  are 
dutiable  at  a  higher  rate  than  articles  of 
wood  combined  with  iron,  and  when  the 
predominance  of  either  material  is  not 
plainly  apparent,  the  classification  may  be 
infiuenced  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
goods  are  invoiced  and  manifested.  In 
some  lines  of  goods  so  small  a  matter  as 
this  may  mean  very  much  to  the  buyer  and 
to  the  seller. 

There  are  innumerable  details  of  packing, 
marking,  invoicing  and  manifesting,  con- 
cerning which  many  of  the  foreign  tariffs 
are  very  explicit,  and  impose  heavy  penal- 
ties where  they  are  not  carefully  regarded. 

In  the  time  allotted  to  a  discussion  of  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  it  is  not  possible  to 
cover  all  the  essential  points  that  should  be 
included  in  an  education,  shaped  with  such 
an  end  in  view  .as  we  have  spoken  of  on 
this  occasion.  I  have  only  tried  to  formu- 
late a  few  suggestions  from  a  practical  point 
of  view,  to  show  the  importance  of  this  edu- 
cation, and  at  the  same  time  leave  abundant 
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o|i|ii>itunity  for  elaboration  on  the  various 
topics. 

Permit  lue,  tlierefore,  in  closing,  to  say 
that  if  there  be  any  one  thing  needful  in 
the  shaping  of  business  careers,  apart  from 
book  knowledge,  it  is  that  young  men  shall 
be  inspired  witli  intelligent  purpose  and 
impelled  with  such  effort  as  shall  lead  tlieiu 
to  the  desired  aim.  There  are  plenty  of 
men  who  have  ideas  in  general  but  none  in 
particular.  Men  who  have  laid  founda- 
tions for  successful  business  careers,  but 
have  never  built  thereon.  Or  if  they  have 
commenced  to  build,  have  changed  their 
plans  so  frequently  that  their  work  amounts 
to  nothing. 

From  an  old  poet  of  Armorica,  the 
ancient  Brittany,  there  has  come  down  to 
us  through  more  than  twelve  centuries  a 
beautiful  aphorism,  which  seems  to  express 
exactly  the  thought  I  have  in  mind  :  "  He 
who  will  not  answer  to  the  rudder,  must  an- 
swer to  the  rocks."  And  this  sentiment 
a|)plies  to  a  business  career,  as  well  as  to 
any  other  walk  in  life.  Without  the  guid- 
ance of  intelligent  purpose  and  the  impetus 
of  determined  effort,  success  is  not  attaina- 
ble. As  Shakespeare  says  "  the  flighty 
purpose  never  is  o'ertook,  unless  the  deed 
go  with  it."  This  is  essentially  an  age  of 
specialization,  and  from  my  standpoint  and 
with  the  knowledge  that  there  are  many  in- 
tricacies in  business,  which  the  men  out  of 
business  cannot  know,  and  many  incidents 
in  a  life  of  export  trade  which  the  person 
not  familiar  with  that  branch  of  business 
can  understand  or  appreciate,  I  have 
reached  the  conclusion,  that  whatever  be 
the  policy  adopted  for  our  commercial  edu- 
cation, nothing  could  be  better  than  to  have 
the  last  year  of  a  student's  course  in  our 
public  schools  enlivened  by  an  arrangement 
to  be  made  with  practical  men,  direct  from 
the  different  business  fields,  to  give  theuj 
lectures  out  of  their  own  experience,  to  the 


end  that  they  may  be  familiarized  willi  the 
life  that  is  shortly  to  be  theirs,  and  that 
from  the  experience  of  others,  an  experience 
not  found  in  books,  they  may  have  a  proper 
and  higlier  appreciation  of  the  difficulties 
before  them,  and  of  some  of  the  influences 
which  may  be  brought  to  bear  to  aujeliorate 
these  conditions.  Such  a  course  of  lectures 
given  by  men  who  may  not  even  be  literary 
in  their  cast  of  mind  or  thought,  would  be 
vastly  instructive  from  the  fact  that  they 
deal  with  practical  things  and  with  active 
life. 

One  word  more — it  is  demanded  of  every 
man  who  claims  the  right  to  succeed  that 
he  shall  establish  the  justice  of  his  claim  by 
obvious  superiority — by  ability  to  do  some- 
thing, to  say  something,  or  to  write  some- 
thing better  than  his  fellowmen..  So  it  fol- 
lows that  men  who  succeed  today  are  mas- 
ters of  some  jiarticular  branch  of  commerce, 
industry,  finance  or  professional  life. 

More  than  twentv  years  ago  Theodore  T. 
Munger  in  addressing  young  men  said  : 
"  The  successful  man  is  not  the  one  who  can 
do  many  things  indifferently,  but  one  thing 
in  a  superior  manner.  There  is  a  certain 
value  in  having  many  strings  to  one's  bow, 
but  there  is  more  value  in  having  a  bow  and 
a  string  and  an  arm  and  an  eye  that  will 
every  time  send  the  arrow  into  the  bull's 
eye  of  the  target." 

Specialized  training  is  giving  the  world 
today  more  brilliant  men  who  can  "do" 
things,  men  who  achieve  real  sticcess,  than 
have  been  created  in  many  generations. 
No  system  of  education,  be  it  classical, 
scientific  or  commercial,  which  does  not  give 
proper  weight  to  purpose  and  effort,  can  be 
accepted  as  providing  the  proper  equipment 
for  any  walk  of  life. 

And  now  one  brief  view  of  the  interna- 
tional situation  of  our  country  and  I  close. 

Tlie  geographical  location  of  the  United 
States     territory    seriously    handicaps     all 


other  nations  \\  h(»  are  engaged  in  the  great 
task  of  conquering  tlie  world's  trade. 

A  glance  at  the  map  reveals  the  fact  that 
our  country  is  practically  included  between 
the  thirtieth  and  fiftieth  parallels  of  lati- 
tude, and  extends  solidly  east  and  west  for 
about  3.%0  miles,  embracing  a  region  second 
to  none  on  the  globe.  The  Temperate  Zone 
gives  life  and  vitality  to  its  people  as  does 
no  other.  A  uniform  Government  controls 
the  land  from  tlie  Atlantic  to  ttie  Pacific. 
Nowliere  else  in  the  world  exists  such  ele- 
ments of  rapid  communication  for  quick 
delivery  of  products  as  this  region  shows. 
The  railroad  communication  alone  is  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
combined.  The  economic  handling  of 
freight  by  railroads  has  been  reduced  to 
a  science  in  the  United  States.  Enjoying 
as  we  do  a  rate  of  railroad  freight  of  only 
about  one-third  of  that  of  other  favored  na- 
tions, we  are  enabled  to  transport  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  industries  to  our  shores  and 
place  them  on  I.>oard  ship  at  a  less  cost  than 
can  be  done  by  any  ottier  nation. 

The  unity  of  our  State  Governments  in- 
sures a  safe  and  rapid  transit  from  ocean  to 
ocean  that  cannot  l)e  duplicated  by  any  of 
the  great  nations  of  the  earth. 

Russia,  with  its  vast  area  of  land,  is  ham- 
pered on  the  west  by  the  Scandinavian 
Peninsula  and  by  Germany,  which  almost 
effectually  block  the  free  transportation  of 
its  goods  through  channels  of  the  least 
friction.  On  the  Pacific  ocean  it  has  opened 
but  few  ports  and  these  can  only  be  readied 
bypassage  through  a  mountainouscoiintry. 
Nature  herself  on  the  eastern  coast  has 
imposed  no  inconsiderable  barrier  against 
the  free  transportation  of  tlie  products  of 
Russia. 

China,  lying  to  the  south  of  Russia,  and 
almost  between  the  same  parallels  as  those 
of  the  United  States,  is  on  its  western  side 
completely  shut  off  from  the  ocean.    There 
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is,  therefore,  no  free  trafirtc  of  the  products 
of  China  through  its  own  dominions  to  the 
ocean,  excepting  in  the  direction  of  the 
United  States. 

While  the  borders  of  Germany,  hamper 
Russia's  transportation,  Russia  blocks  Ger- 
many, so  that  the  Germans  can  only  reach 
tlie  great  highway  of  the  nations  through 
the  North  Sea  and  English  Channel. 

The  same  argument  applies  to  the  other 
nations  on  the  continent  of  Europe— France. 
Turkey,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  Spain,  while 
Africa  is  as  yet  too  small  a  factor  to  be  seri- 
ously considered  in  this  discussion.  It  is 
controlled  by  so  manj'  different  nations, 
whose  interest,  politically  and  industrially, 
are  mutually  hostile,  that  there  is  practical- 
ly speaking  no  free  intercourse  through  any 
part  of  its  dominions  at  the  present  day. 

But  with  the  United  States  the  way  is 
open  to  the  east— to  the  west— and  to  the 
south,  and  to  as  large  a  degree  as  that  of 
any  other  nation,  to  the  north.  The  whole 
boundless  world  is,  therefore,  within  the 
easy  reach  of  our  industries.  We  fail  to 
appreciate,  without  careful  study,  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  facilities  we  enjoy. 

If  we  sail  to  the  east,  we  are  bringing  our- 
selves into  direct  communication  with  an 
immense  aggregation  of  the  world's  activi- 
ties, reaching  the  western  shores  of  Europe, 
where  vast  hives  of  industry  are  located, 
many  of  which  are  now  looking  to  us  for 
their  machinery  and  supplies. 

On  the  w-est,  we  find  directly  in  line  "with 
ourselves,  the  great  Empire  of  China  now 
being  opened  to  the  world;  and  China,  with 
the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  imports  $  ."0,000,000. 
worth  of  material  annually.  China,  being  a 
non-producer  of  nearly  all  the  articles  of 
which  we  are  now  manufacturers,  offers  us 
one  of  the  greatest  inducements.  No  coun- 
try is  more  readily  accessible.  From  the 
eastern  ports  of  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and 
Tsin-Tsin  we  are  in  direct  communication 


with  her  rivers,  which  reach  for  3,000  miles 
into  her  interior,  opening  up  a  vast  popu- 
lation who  desire  our  products  and  are  will- 
ing to  pay  for  them,  and  who  are  friend- 
ly to  us,  and  who  are  anxious  to  have 
us  come  in  and  possess  their  trade.  This 
trade  alone  should  carry  us  into  the  far 
interior  of  the  great  Chinese  Empire,  and  as 
far  as  relates  to  all  other  countries  in  the 
world  who  are  exporting  their  goods  there, 
we  are  nearly  2,000  mile's  nearer  this  market 
than  they  are. 

Geographically  considered,  therefore,  if 
the  people  of  the  United  States  were  free  to 
make  choice  of  territory  for  themselves 
anywhere  upon  the  globe,  nowhere  could 
they  make  a  selection  which  could  in  anj' 
degree  equal  that  which  they  now  own. 

There  are  also  other  considerations  worth 
calling  to  mind  at  the  present  time,  concern- 
ing the  value  of  our  own  country.  Should 
the  Nicarauguan  Canal,  or  some  other  canal 
cutting  the  isthmus,  soon  be  built  —  and 
this  admits  of  little  question— it  will  be  of 
the  greatest  value  to  the  United  States. 
For  all  practical  purposes  it  will  make  one 
solid  wall  of  our  sea-coast  that  will  stretch 
from  north  to  south,  and  east  to  west,  and 
south  to  north  at  least  10,000  miles.  It  will 
open  up  the  whole  western  coast  of  the 
South  American  continent,  extending  from 
the  twelfth  parallel  of  North  Latitude  to 
the  fiftieth  of  South  Latitude,  and  place  us 
from  3000  to  5000  miles  nearer  the  market  of 
that  vast  country  than  any  other  Govern- 
ment on  the  globe.  Here  is  a  buying  power 
of  possibly  $500,000,000,  which  can  be  served 
by  our  country  better  than  any  other. 

But  while  our  coast  line  is  being  thus  ex- 
tended we  must  not  forget  the  great  value 
which  will  come  to  us  from  the  opening  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  This  great  water- 
shed includes  some  of  the  largest  rivers  in 
the  world. 


The  Mississippi  is  navigable  for2,0fK(  i 
to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony. 
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Pittsburg. 

The  Tennessee  for  1,20^)  miles,  obstructed 
only  by  the  Mussel  Shoals. 

The  Red  River,  1.200  miles  long,  is  navi- 
gable to  Shrevesport. 

The  Arkansas  throws  its  forks  nearly  to 
Pike's  Peak. 

Here  we  have  a  vast  system  nf  rivtTs, 
extending  North, East  and  West.  On  the  one 
liand.  tapping  the  great  coal,  iron  and  4til 
fields  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
vast  mineral,  lumber  and  agricultural  sec- 
tions of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

On  the  other,  watering  one  of  the  richest 
agricultural  divisions  of  the  globe  and 
reaching  the  greatest  inineral  regions 
known  ;  while  the  central  stream  pierces  the 
heart  of  the  great  lumber  regions  of  the 
North  and  the  grain  fields  of  the  Northwest. 

Who  shall  predict  the  great  future  of  the 
Mississippy  Valley? 

God  intended  this  noble  river  as  a  great 
commercial  highway,  and  some  of  us  now 
here  shall  see  it  fulfilling  its  mission. 
Truly,  it  seems  prophetic  that  the  United 
States  has  been  fore-ordained  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe  to  command  and  control, 
to  a  large  degree,  the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  free  and  undisputed  passage  of  our 
products  from  one  side  of  our  country  to  the 
other,  with  the  privilege  of  shipping  them 
at  our  eastern  and  western  ports  to  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  globe,  without  odious 
taxation  or  political  tribute  of  any  kind, 
insures  to  us  a  strength  and  power  such  as 
is  represented  by  no  other  nation  in  the 
world. 
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The  victory  at  Manilla  closed  the  record 
of  the  past  and  opened  that  of  the  future. 

Let  us  interpret  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall. 

Our  flag  will  sail  on  every  sea.  The  starry 
lianner  of  this  broad  and  enlightened  nation 
shall  shelter  under  its  folds  the  most 
progressive  people  of  all  time.  It  shall 
shelter  a  commerce  upon  which  the  sun 
shall  never  set;  a  commerce  which  shall  ebb 
and  flow  unceasingly  as  the  everlasting  tide. 

The  picture  is  not  overdrawn.  A  great 
work  is  before  us. 

It  is  for  the  young  men  to  rise  up  and 
crown  with  glory  this  prophetic  vision. 

Our  traveling  salesmen  will  shortly 
marshal  themselves  in  grand  array  and 
penetrate  to  the  furthest  quarters  of  the 
globe.  The  English  speaking  American 
will  soon  be  transformed  into  the  versatile 
French,  Spanish  and  German  linguist. 

The  occasion  and  the  times  demand  that 
you  teachers  shall  decide  the  destiny  of 
this  great  Republic. 

To  you  we  commend  the  education  of  our 
youth  —men  through  whose  veins  shall  ebb 
and  flow  our  national  virilitj-.  To  you  we 
look  for  the  full  fruition  of  those  hopes  that 
have  ever  been  the  guiding  star  of  our 
national  destiny.  In  the  time  past  you  have 
not  failed  to  set  up  the  highest  standards 
of  educational  progress,  and  in  coming 
years  we  feel,  indeed  we  know,  that  the 
teacher  will  ever  stand  in  the  front  rank  of 
our  national  advance. 

The  work  is  not  easy.  The  financial  re* 
muneration  is  not  large,  but  the  ever  grow- 
ing sympathy  of  our  people  in  your  success 
should  assure  you  that,  in  the  language  of 
Burke,  that  there  are  those  about  who  will 
applaud  \-ou  when  you  run,  console  you 
when  you  fall,  and  cheer  you  when  you 
recover.  

l)igber    nccountina 

BY    R.    J.     BENNETT,  CITY     AUDITOR,    WOOD- 
STOCK, ONT. 

SINKING    FUNDS 

A  Sinking  Fund  represents  amounts  set 
aside  froiu  time  to  time  out  of  assets  and 
accumulated  at  interest  for  tiie  purpose  of 
meeting  some  debt  or  obligation  when  it 
falls  due. 

The  power  to  borrow  money  and  issue 
bonds,  mortgages,  debentures,  etc.,  is  given 
to  every  corporation  (subject  to  by-laws) 
and  it  may  be  hard  to  tind  a  single  common- 
wealth or  municipality  that  has  not  at  some 
time  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  this 
means  of  raising  working  capital.  To  meet 
and  lii|uidate  these  obligations  when  they 
fall  due,  is  the  sole  object  and  mission  of 
the  Sinking  Fund,  which  consists  of  tixed 
payments  made  at  regular  intervals  and 
invested,  and  the  interest  thereon  added 
3'early  or  half  yearly.  The  main  distinc- 
tion between  a  Sinking  Fund  and  a  Reserve 
Fund  is  that  a  Sinking  Fund  is  formed  of 
specific  assets  set  aside  and  "  ear  jnarked  " 
to  be  used  in  the  payment  of  some  liability, 
whereas  a  Reserve  Fund  is  set  aside  out  of 
profits,  to  be  used  should  occasion  require, 
to  meet  some  unknown  contingency.  The 
Sinking  Fund  is  a  debit  balance  and  repre- 
sents an  asset ;  the  Reserve  P'und  is  a  credit 
balance  and  is  a  liability. 

Many  accountants  prefer  to  create  the 
Sinking  Fund  each  year  by  an  e(iuivalent 
charge  against  profits,  and  while  the  follow- 
ing entries  are  based  on  this  presumption 
the  writer  prefers  to  treat  such  a  fund 
entirely    as   a  capital    transaction.     When 


the  debentures  were  issued  cash  was  re- 
ceived for  same  (less  cost  of  issue  and  sale) 
and  when  they  came  due,  cash  was  paid  out 
again  for  their  redem]ition,  so  that  the 
actual  profits  of  the  business  were  not 
affected,  except  so  far  as  regards  discount 
or  cost  of  issue,  as  above  stated.  If  an 
adequate  reserve  fund  is  maintained,  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  create  a  special  reserve 
for  meeting  debentures;  indeed,  some  cor- 
porations have  a  large  bonded  indebtedness 
and  yet  depend  entirely  upon  the  invest- 
ments of  the  Reserve  Fund  and  cash  on 
hand  to  accumulate  tiie  necessary  funds  to 
pay  them  -off  at  maturity.  In  some  cases 
where  long  term  debentures  are  issued,  the 
creation  of  the  sinking  fund  is  deferred  for 
a  term  of,  say,  ten  years.  In  a  municipal- 
ity the  Sinking  Fund  is  raised  from  taxes 
and  incorporated  in  the  estimates  for  the 
year 

The  term  "Sinking  Fund"  is  a  rather 
vague  expression  to  the  average  person,  as 
its  application  is  not  fully  understood.  Lit- 
erature treating  on  the  subject  is  very 
meagre,  especially  from  the  accounting 
standpoint  ;  and  the  only  way  to  get  a 
thorough  grasp  of  the  situation  is  by  actual 
contact. 

Tables  are  always  used  by  officials  who 
have  calculations  to  make  and  can  be  pur- 
chased for  a  nominal  sum  ;  deductions  from 
those  tables  are  exhibited  herewith,  Nos. 
1  and  2. 

THE    BOND    ISSUE 

Bonds  or  debentures  are  issued  subject  to 
the  charter,  or  statute  of  the  State  or 
Province,  after  being  sanctioned  by  a  by- 
law of  the  parties  seeking  the  loan.  When 
a  municipality,  for  instance,  desires  to 
make  some  local  improvements,  after  the 
statutory  preliminaries  are  observed,  they 
may  provide  funds  for  carrying  on  the 
work  by  issuing  the  debentures  and  dispos- 
ing of  them  in  bulk  at  the  outset,  or  by 
partial  sales  as  the  necessity  of  the  work 
requires  ;  or  they  may  eft'ect  a  temporary 
loan  from  the  Bank  by  issuing  a  promissory 
note  to  be  drawn  upon  as  the  jirogress  of 
the  work  demands.  When  the  work  is 
coujpleted,  the  issue  of  debentures  may 
then  be  made  sufiicient  to  pay  off  the 
amount  of  the  temporary  loan.  This 
method  is  commendable  in  connection  with 
local  improvements.  If  the  bonds  are 
dated  concurrently  with  the  beginning  of 
the  work,  the  interest  accumulating  thereon 
may  serve  as  an  offset  to  the  interest  re- 
(juired  to  be  paid  for  the  temporary  loan. 

Debentures  are  issued  by  either  one  of 
two  methods  ;  the  "  Sinking  Fund  "  method 
or  the  "Instalment  or  Annuity"  method. 
Which  of  the  methods  is  the  better  will 
depend  entirely  upon  whether  one  is  the 
purchaser  or  seller.  The  former  is  cer- 
tainly the  better  for  the  investor  as  it  gives 
him  a  larger  time  to  have  his  money  out  on 
interest,  but  the  latter  is  the  more  economi- 
cal when  considered  from  the  seller's 
standpoint. 

SINKING    FUND    METHOD 

In  the  case  of  "Sinking  Fund"  deben- 
tures, no  part  of  the  principal  is  paiil  to 
the  holder  during  the  currency  of  the  de- 
bentures. The  full  anjount  of  the  interest 
and  part  of  the  principal  is  annually  raised. 
The  interest,  consisting  of  coupons,  is  paid 
to  the  holder  while  the  principal  is  ]iaid 
into  the  Sinking  Fund.  This  fund  is  put 
out  at  interest  annually  and  compounded 
yearly  or  half-yearly  during  the  existence 
of  the  debt,  so  that  at  the  maturity  of  the 
debenture  tbere  will  be  just  sufficient  to  pay 
the  principal.     Care  must   be  exercised   to 


see  that  the  Sinking  Fund  is  made  to  earn 
the  amount  contemplated  ;  in  fact  the  rates 
of  interest  are  so  varying,  it  is  well  to  keep 
on  the  safe  side  and  not  capitalize  the 
Sinking  Fund  at  too  high  a  rate.  A  com- 
mon error  is  to  calculate  the  interest  earn- 
ing power  of  the  Sinking  Fund  at  the  sauie 
rate  as  the  debenture  bears.  The  instal- 
ments being  small  and  accumulating  annu- 
ally, it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  fund  con- 
tinually invested,  therefore  it  is  not  well 
that  the  earning  power  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
be  calculated  at  a  higher  rate  than  the 
ordinary  bank  interest.  By  calculation,  it 
can-  be  ascertained  the  exact  amount  that 
should  be  to  the  credit  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
at  any  particular  date  ;  if  deficient,  it 
should  be  augmented  by  adding  the  neces- 
sary amount  to  the  yearly  appropriation. 

These  debentures  are  drawn  up  for  a 
definite  number  of  years  and  coupons 
attached  to  represent  the  interest  due  ;  when 
detached  the  coupons  may  be  presented  for 
payment  at  the  issuing  office  or  deposited 
in  a  bank  for  collection. 

THE   ANNUITY    SYSTEM 

The  "installment"  or  "  Sliding  Scale  " 
debentures  are  calculated  so  that  equal  pay- 
ments of  principal  and  interest  during  the 
life  of  the  debenture  may  be  made.  The 
first  year's  payment  will  obviously  be 
largely  interest  and  very  little  principal 
(unless  issued  for  a  short  period)  while  the 
second  will  show  less  interest  and  more 
principal.  Each  year  the  principal  in- 
creases and  the  interest  decreases  until  the 
final  payment,  which  consists  mostly  of 
principal.  Of  course,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  forms  of  debentures  is  that, 
in  the  first  case,  the  investor  receives  only 
the  interest  each  year  and  the  principal 
remains  in  the  hands  of  the  municipality  or 
company  for  reinvestment.  In  the  second 
case  the  investor  himself  finds  it  necessary 
to  seek  some  means  of  investing  the  amount 
received  each  year. 

Investors  prefer  a  safe  long-term  invest- 
ment and  are  averse  to  i)urchasing  deben- 
tures that  provide  for  a  return  each  year  of 
part  of  tlie  principal,  thereby  necessitating 
the  reinvestment  of  small  amounts.  The 
Sinking  Fund  idea  was  originated  because 
bonds  of  such  a  nature  brought  a  lower 
price  in  the  market.  However,  money  is 
more  plentiful  today  and  the  small  differ- 
ence in  price  obtainable  for  the  two  kinds 
of  debentures  is  so  slight,  the  trouble  of 
maintaining  the  Sinking  Fund  greatly  ex- 
ceeds the  paltry  difference  in  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales.  Competition  in  the  money 
market  is  very  keen  at  present  and  it  makes 
but  little  difference  which  kind  ol  debenture 
is  issued  in  so  far  as  the  sale  of  the  securi- 
ties is  concerned.  This  method  of  payment, 
however,  is  much  cheaper  than  by  the 
Sinking  Fund  method,  which  can  readily 
be  seen  by  a  sijuple  calculation  of  the  total 
interest  paid  in  each  case. 

There  are  different  methods  of  writing 
up  this  class  of  debentures,  but  the  follow- 
ing two  methods  are  jirobably  the  most 
general  :  In  an  issue  to  be  paid,  say  In  ten 
eipial  annual  instalments  of  principal  and 
interest,  the  loan  is  divided  into  ten  deben- 
tures, the  one  falling  due  the  first  year  has 
one  coupon  attached  ;  the  one  failing  due 
the  second  year  two  coupons,  and  so  on  up 
to  the  tenth  which  will  have  ten  coupons. 
The  other  method  is  to  issue  ten  deben- 
tures, each  for  the  same  amount,  consisting 
of  principal  and  interest  included  iu  the 
face,  one  to  fall  due  each  year  until  all  are 
finally  paid  :  in  this  case  no  coupons  are 
attached  nor  does  the  debenture  draw 
interest. 
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INVESTMENT  OF  SINKING  FUND 
It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  make  the  Sink- 
ing Fund  realize  the  same  rate  of  interest 
as  the  debenture  itself  bears,  owing  to  lack 
of  safe  investment  ;  therefore,  as  stated,  it 
is  not  well  that  its  earning  power  should  be 
calculated  at  a  higher  rate  than  ordinary 
savings  bank  interest.  Municipalities,  how- 
ever, are  permitted  to  invest  in  their  own 
debentures  and  those  of  other  municipal- 
ities, also  in  government  securities.  In  this 
way  a  higher  rate  of  interest  may  be 
realized  than  is  paid  by  the  average  bank. 
Securities  thus  purchased  should  be  lodged 
for  safe  keeping  with  the  trustees  of  the 
sinking  fund,  with  a  Trust  Company  or 
with  a  bank.  In  case  the  municipality 
invests  in  its  own  securities  the  coupon 
interest  may  be  disposed  of  at  the  end  of 
t.he  year  by  cancelling  entries. 

ABUSE  or  THE  SINKING  FIND 
It  has  been  said  that  the  Sinking  Fund 
is  a  curse  to  the  average  municipality,  and 
the  statement  is  no  doubt  true  in  cases 
where  the  fund  is  not  properly  guarded. 
The  principal  causes  that  would  lead  to 
such  a  conclusion  are  lack  of  knowledge  of 
finances,  inability  to  keep  the  Sinking 
Fund  properly  invested,  ignorance  in  com- 
puting the  earning  power,  manipulation  of 
the  fund  by  designing  and  dishonest  ntficiais. 
etc.  .\s  a  rule  the  officials  are  anxious  that 
the  rate  of  taxation  be  as  low  as  possible 
(often  to  redeem  jiledges  made  before  elec- 
tion) and  therefore  they  neglect  to  raise  the 
amount  required  for  the  Sinking  Fund  in 
the  preparation  of  yearly  estimates.  It 
may  be,  however,  that  the  requirements  of 
the  ruunioipality  are  adequately  provided 
for,  yet  by  looseness  in  keeping  the  records 
the  funds  so  raised  are  not  applied  as  origi- 
nally authorized.  Greater  expenditures  are 
made  in  some  directions  than  were  origi- 
nally intended  or  provided  for,  conse- 
quently, to  meet  this  contingency,  some 
other  fund  has  to  suffer  and  the  Sinking 
Fund  is  usually  made  the  scape-goat. 
CALCULATING   THE    ANNUITY 

Before  calculations  in  Annuities,  Sinking 
Funds,  Debentures,  etc.,  can  be  understood 
it  is  first  necessary  to  have  a  thorough  grasp 
of  the  principles  underlying  Compound 
Interest.  For  instance,  what  causes  an 
investment  of  $1.00  to  amount  to  $1.27628 
if  out  at  Compound  Interest  for  five  years? 
Simply  an  annuity  of  five  cents  added  to  it, 
which,  in  its  turn,  gathers  interest  at  the 
same  rate.  A  knowledge  of  logarithms  will 
be  of  great  assistance  in  thoroughly  grasp- 
ing this  class  of  problems. 

For  a  brief  illustration  of  the  Sinking 
Fund  calculation,  and  the  use  of  the  table, 
the  following  debenture  will  be  taken. 

On  .Jan.  1,  1902,  the  City  of  Woodstock 
purchased  the  Electric  Light  Plant  for 
$20,000,  and  to  pay  for  same,  issued  5  per 
cent,  debentures  payable  in  5  years,  interest 
payable  annually.  (The  short  term  deben- 
ture is  selected  to  illustrate  the  working 
with  less  labor.)  The  annual  appropriation 
in  this  case  will  be,  first,  $1,000  for  pay- 
ment of  coupons,  and  second,  the  required 
installment  to  the  Sinking  Fund  which  is 
capitalized  at  4  per  cent.  To  meet  the 
obligation  when  due,  an  equal  annual  in- 
stallment is  required  for  a  term  of  o  years 
which  will,  in  turn,  accumulate  interest  at 
4  per  cent. 

Each  dollar  deposited  Jan.  1,  1903,  bears 
compound  interest  at  4  per  cent,  for  4 
years.  Similarly,  each  dollar  deposited 
Jan.  1,  1904,  bears  compound  interest  at 
4  per  cent,  for  3  years,  etc.  (The  install- 
meats  are  set  aside  at  the  end  of   each  year 


and    begin    to  draw  interest  on  Jan.  1st,  of 

the  following  year. 

$1  deposited  Jan  1,  1903,  will  at 
the  end  of  the  time  be  worth 
$4.044=$1  169S.i9 

$1  deposited  Jan.  1,  1904,  will  at 
the  end  of  the  time  be  worth 
$1.043=$1. 124864 

$1  deposited  Jan.  1,  1905,  will  at 
the  end  of  the  time  be  worth 
$1.042=$1.081600 

$1  deposited  Jan.  1 ,  1906,  will  at 
the  end  of  the  time  be  worth 
|1.04=$1. 040000 

$1  deposited  Jan.  1,  1907,  will  at 
the  end  of  the  time  be  worth 
$1.00=.S1. 000000 

$1   deposited   annually  at   the  end 

of  each  year  for  five  years  =.^5. 416323 

As   often   as    $-5.416323   is   contained    in 

$20,000   there   must   be   $1    in   the   annual 

deposit  : 
$20,000  ^  $.5.416323  =  $3692  .54. 
This  method  will  enable  one  to  determine 

the    Sinking    Fund    for    any    particular  de- 
benture issue.     Table   No.  1  will   show  the 

utility  of  such  a  table. 

THE    INSTALLMENT   PLAN 

In  the  above  loan,  suppose  that  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  are  to  be  paid  in  five 
equal  annual  installments.  The  procedure 
in  this  case  will  differ  from  the  one  just 
explained. 

By  the  conditions  of  the  problem  it  will 
be  noticed  that  $20,000  is  the  present  worth 
of  an  annuity,  the  term  being  5  years  and 
the  rate  per  cent.,  5.  Hence  the  required 
annual  payment  may  be  determined  by 
dividing  the  given  present  worth  ($20,000) 
by  the  present  worth  of  $1  for  the  given 
time  and  rate.  The  present  worth  of  $1 
(which  is  $4.329474)  may  be  gotten  from 
Table  2,  or  calculated  as  follows  : 

Divide  the  amount  of  an  annuity  of  $1 
for  .5  years  at  .5%  ($.5..52.5631)  by  the  com- 
pound interest  on  $1  for  the  same  time  at 
5%  (1.276282). 

.$.5..52o631  ~  $1.276282  =  $4.329474. 

Therefore  $20,000  -^  $4.329474=  $4iJ19..50 
the  required  installment.  Table  No.  3  is 
specially  worked  out  to  show  the  appropri- 
ation of  each  installment. 

THE    ACCOUNTS 

This  phase  of  the  work  will  be  shown  by 
journal  entries.  The  accounts  of  a  munici- 
pality differ  greatly  from  those  of  a  corpor- 
ation, therefore  the  following  remarks  are 
devoted  largely  to  the  latter. 

(1)  A  l3ebenture  Register  will  be  re- 
(|uired  in  which  each  debenture  is  fully 
recorded.  It  also  shows  the  yearly  install- 
ment to  the  Sinking  Fund,  etc. 

(2)  A  book  will  be  needed  into  which 
the  canceled  coupons  may  be  pasted — one 
similar  to  a  scrap  book. 

(3)  Referring  to  the  above  debenture 
issue  of   $20,000,  when  sold    debit  cash    for 

.$20,000  and   credit   Debenture   Account,  or 
Bond  .\ccount. 

(4)  If  only  half  are  sold,  debit  Treas- 
ury Debentures  $10,000  and  credit 
Debenture  Account,  for  the  amount  unsold. 

(5)  .Sometimes  debentures  sell  at  a 
premium  ;  and  if  not  sold  at  the  time  of 
issue  the  purchaser  is  generally  reijuired  to 
pay  for  the  accrued  interest.  Suppose  in 
this  case  all  were  sold  at  a  premium  of 
$400,  and  that  the  accrued  interest  on  one 
half  is  $1.50.  Debit  Cash  $20, •5.50.  and 
credit  Debenture  Account  $20,000,  Prem- 
ium $400  and  Interest  $150. 

(6)  The  premium  in  the  last  case  repre- 
sents a  capital  receipt,  and  should,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  be  carried  to  Reserve  and 
not  to  Revenue. 


(7 1  Xl  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the 
coupons  are  paid,  debit  Interest  (or  Coupon 
Interest)  for  $1,000  and  credit  Cash. 

(8)  For  the  first  instalment  to  the  Sink- 
fng  Fund  debit  Sinking  Fund  (or  Bank) 
$3692.54  and  credit  Cash. 

(9)  If  an  ecpiivalent  is  set  aside  out  of 
profits,  debit  Profit  and  Loss  $3692. .54  and 
credit  Debenture  Reserve.  (Si-e  remarks 
in  opening  paragrajdis.) 

(10)  At  the  end  of  the  second  year 
interest  on  coupons  will  be  paid  as  usual. 

(11)  The  Sinking  Fund  has  accumulated 
during  the  year  $147.68  ($3692.08  at  4'!,,). 
Debit  Cash  $147.68  and  credit  Interest. 

(12)  Since  the  accuiuulations  of  the 
Sinking  Fund  are  to  be  added  each  year, 
the  deposit  to  the  fund  at  this  tiiue  will  be 
that  iiiuch  larger.  Debit  Sinking  Fund  (or 
Bank)  $3839.76  and  credit  Cash. 

(13)  For  the  Reserve,  debit  Profit  and 
Loss  $3839.76  and  credit  Debenture  Reserve. 
The  procedure  at  the  end  of  each  year  will 
be  the  same  as  above. 

(14 1  When  the  Debentures  are  due 
withdraw  the  .Sinking  Fund  from  the  Bank 
to  pay  same.  Debit  Cash  $20,000  .and 
credit  Sinking  Fund.  .\lso  debit  Deben- 
ture Account  $20,000  and  credit  Cash. 

(15)  The  Debenture  Reserve  may  now 
be  closed  into  the  Reserve  Fund  or  written 
back  into  Revenue,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
directors. 

(10)  When  the  Sinking  Fund  is  invested 
in  securities,  debit  Securities  and  credit 
Cash. 

No.  1 

Sinking  Fund  Investment  Tnble.     4",, 

Amount  of  annuity  of  $1  paid  at  the  end 
of  each  year  from  1  to  10  years  com- 
pounded at  4  %. 


Years 
1 


$  1.000,000 
2.040,000 
3.121,600 
4.246,464 
.5.416,323 
6.632,97.5 
7.898,294 
9.214.226 
10.582,795 
12.006,107 


No.  2 
Annuity  Table.     !i% 
Present  value  of  $1  annuity  at   compound 
interest  from  1  to  10  years  at  5% 


Years 

1 

$0,952,381 

2 

1.859,410 

3 

2.723,248 

4 

3.545,95r 

5 

4.329,474 

6 

5.075,692 

7 

5.786,373 

8 

6.463,213 

9 

7.107,822 

10 

7.721,735 

No.  3 
Debenture  Installment  Table.     '>%■ 
Equal  annual  payment 
$4619.50 


Each 
Year 

Interest 

Principal 

1 

2 
3 

4 
5 

$1000.00 
819.03 
629.01 
429.48 
219.98 

$36 19. .50 
3800.47 
3990.49 
4190.02 
4399.52 

$3097.50 


$20000.00 
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Cbe  Famous  Group  of  famous  Penmen. 


Wliile  Mr.  Zaner  was  dining  with  Mr.  FlickinKer,  Friday  noon,  Marcli  IJ.s,  VM.i.  Mr.  Flickinger  suggested  tliat  as  there  seemed  to  lie  so 
many  tine  penmen  in  attendance  at  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  Association,  it  would  lie  a  good  idea  to  have  a  photograph  of 
lienmen  only.  The  above  is  the  result  of  Mr.  Flickinger's  happy  and  timely  thought.  AH  did  not  turn  out-Harman,  Scarborongli,  and  a 
few  other  big,  handsome  fellows  overslept,  and  as  a  consequence  are  not  "  in  it."    The  group  is  a  valued  one  indeed. 

1  A.  D.  Skeels,  Temple  College,  Philadelphia.  ■-'  G.  S.  McClure,  Harrisburg.  Pa.  .)  H.  G.  Healy,  editor  Penman's  Art  Journal,  New 
York.  4  C.  G.  Price,  Baltimore.  Md.  .i  C.  C.  Lister,  Baltimore.  Md.  fi  J.  P.  Byrne,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  7  E.  L.  (Jlick,  Concord,  X.  H.  s  \V. 
H.  Beacom,  Wilmington,  Del.  »  R.  S.  Collins,  Peirce  College,  Philadelphia.  10  L.  M.  Thornburgh,  Paterson,  N.  J.  11  A.  H.  Hinman, 
Worcester,  .Mass.  1'.'  H.  W.  Flickinger.  Philadelphia.  i:i  C.  P.  Zaner.  Columbus,  O.  14  T.  J.  Risinger,  Ctica,  N,  Y.  15  Charlton  V. 
Howe.  Philadelphia.  16  K.  C.  Atticks,  Baltimore.  Md.  17  M.  D.  Fulton,  Auburn,  R.  I.  18  E.  E.  Gaylord,  Beverly,  Mass.  19  E.H.Fisher. 
Boston.  ■-'0  W.  C.  Stevenson,  Port  Deposit,  Md.  L'l  L.  C.  Horton,  Winsted,  Conn.  22  H.  O.  Keesling,  Trenton,  X.  J.  2:j  W.H.Patrick, 
York.  Pa.  24  R.  G.  Laird,  Brooklyn,  'i'i  S.  D.  Holt,  Philadelphia.  2ti  H.  W.  Patton,  Philadelphia.  27  J.  L.  Hayward,  Banks'  Business 
College,  Philadelphia.  '28  J.  K.  Kenshaw,  Philadelphia.  2H  H.  B.  Cole,  Fitchburg,  Mass.  30  M.  K.  Bussard,  Paterson,  X.  J.  :tl  W.  S. 
Chamberlain,  Baltimore.    32  O.  C.  Dorney,  Allentown,  Pa. 


Commercial    Geodrapbv  in   Cur- 
rent Citerature 

MISS    l.AURA    B.  HdRNK 

THE    SAMOAN    ISL  \NDS 
In    Samoa    with   Stevenson.       Isobel    Os- 
bourne  Strong.     Century.     March,  1902. 

THE    PHILLIPINE    ISLANDS 

The  Economic  Future  of  the  Philippines. 
Charles  A.  f'onant.  Atlantic  Monthly. 
March,  190-2. 

The  Philippines — after  an  Earthquake. 
Stephen  Bonsai.  North  American  Review. 
March,  1902. 

Korea  and  Her  Emporer.  Alfred  Stead. 
Harper's  Monthly.     March,  1902. 

RUSSIA 

Some  Remarkable  Russian  Engineering 
Projects.  R.  E.  C.  Long.  Forum.  March, 
1902. 

SOUTH    AFRICA 

Chinese  Labor  for  the  Rand.  P.  Leys, 
C.  M.G.  Nineteenth  Century.  March,  1902. 

THE   SOUTHWESTERN    STATES 

The  Wonders  of  the  American  Desert. 
Robert  F.  Hill.     World's    Work.     March, 

1002. 


ECONOMICS 

The  Mischievous  Fallacy  of  Over-Pro- 
duction.  How  it  effects  Trades  Unions, 
Strikes  and  Fluctuating  Prices.  George  H. 
Hull.   Engineering  Magazine.    March,  1902. 

Auibassa<lors  of  Trade.  .James  (rustavus 
Whitely.     Forum.     .March,  1902. 

War  and  Economic  (Competition.  Brooks 
Adams.     Scribner's.     March,  1902. 

The  Proposals  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce (Commission.  Walker  I).  Mines. 
Forum.     March,  1902. 

.MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Banking  and  Treasury  System  of 
the  United  States.  J.  H.  Walker.  North 
American  Review.     March,   1902. 

Labor, s  Rights  and  Wrongs.  Wm.  S. 
Waudby.     The  Arena      March,  1902. 

The  Problem  of  Immigration  : 

1.  The     Argument     for    Suspension. 
.John  Chetwood. 

2.  Chinese      E.i(clusion.       Robert      (J. 
Bryant.      The  Arena.    March,  1902. 

AUSTRALIA 

Chinese  Exclusion  in  Australia.  Hugh 
H.  Lusk.  North  American  Review. 
March,  1902. 

CUBA 

The  First  President  of  Cuba.  J.  I). 
Wbelpley.      Cuireiil  HJBl.ny.    Majcli,  1902. 


CASSAVA 

New  Agricultural  Possibilities — Cassava. 
Condict  Packard,  (,'osmopolitan.  March, 
1902. 

I'KTKOLEUM 

The  (renesis  of  Standard  Oil.  Will  M. 
Clemens.  New  England  Magazine.  March, 
J  902. 

FOREIGN   TRADE 

The  American  Commercial  Invasion  of 
Europe.  Part  3.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip. 
Scribner's.     March,  1902. 

TRADE   ROUTES 

Interoceanic  Communication  on  the 
Western  Continent.  Col.  George  Earl 
Church.  The  Geographical  Journal. 
March,  1902. 

New  West  Indian  Lines.  Under  "  The 
Monthly  Record."  Geographical  Journal. 
March,  1902. 

MEXICO 

Modern  Mexico  and  its  cajiital.  Thomas 
R.  Dawley,  Jr.  The  Outlook.  March  22, 
1902. 

GREAT   BRITAIN 

With  "  Free  Trade,"  there  must  be 
"Fair  Cess."  W.  Chapman  Wright. 
Westminster  Review.     March,  1902. 

I  Concluded  ua  FuJIuh  iua  Pane. J 


GRACKFUI.  LINES  FROM    lUE  I'EN  OK  J.  G.  CHRIST.  I.OCK   IIAVEX.   PA. 
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l)Oiv  Penmen  Reaister 


The  above  is  a  facsimile  of  a  page  where  the  penmen  registered  when  they  had 
their  portraits  taken  as  shown  on  the  previous  page.  The  group  and  this  combined 
make  interesting  material. 


mr.  Bolt, 

The  enjrrosser  of  Phil- 
adelphia, entertained 
in  a  right  royal  man- 
ner, ye  editor  wliile  at 
the  association.  Mr. 
Holt  is  something 
morejthan  a  penman. 
He  is  a  man  of  many 
attainments  and  a  roy- 
al good  fellow.  From 
the  amount  of  work 
lie  had  on  hand,  and 
t'.h  e  loo  s  e  n  e^  s'l  [o  f 
his  ihospitable  purse 
strings,  we  -conclude 
that  he  is  doing  a  very 
profitable  business.  A  decade  ago  we  jour- 
neyed to  and  through  Philadelphia  to- 
gether, neither  of  us  thinking  that  ten 
years  hence  he  would  be  so  well  situated 
today.  But,  as  he  said,  he  had  "hard 
sledding"  the  first  few  years,  but  merit  and 
perseverance  has  won,  as  they  always  do. 
Here's  to  his  whole-heartedness,  and  to  the 
one  who  may  capture  and  be  worthy  of  him. 


e«mmercial  Beograpbv 

(Ciintinued  from  Prei-ious  Fagp.i 

Foreign  Trade  and  Home  Markets.  Vin- 
cent  CaUlard.     National    Review.     Marcli. 

The  United  States  of  laiperial  Great 
Britain  Contemporary  Review.  March, 
1902. 

The  Alliance  with  Japan.  National  Re- 
view.    March,  1902. 


With    Lord    Curzon    in     India.       E.    C. 
(ites.     National  Review.     March,  I'.iOi. 


Agricultural  Distress  in  Russia.  David 
Bannerman.  Westminster  Review.  March, 
1902. 

Geography 

The  Irapoi  tanee  of  Geography  in  Edu- 
cation. Right  Hon.  .James  Bryce,  M.  P. 
The   Geographical   Journal.     March,  1902. 

THE   SOUTH 

The  Real  Southern  Question.  Ei.gene 
C    Branson.     World's  Work.     March,  1902. 

The  Trade  and  Industries  of  Western 
South  America,  Part  2.  Emory  R.  -lohn- 
son,  Professor  of  Commerce  and  Transpor- 
tation, University  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
.lournal  of  Geography.     February,  1902. 

(Errok — Under  "Fisheries"  in  March 
number,  read  "  North  American  Review," 
instead  of  "  Review  of  Reviews.") 


Interesting 

GEN'TI,E?IEN  :  Inclosed  find  check  to  cover 
cost  of  my  advertisement  in  the  PEN?IAN- 
Artist  -AND  Business  Educator  to  date. 
We  consider  your  paper,  a  first-class  adver- 
tising medium.  We  receive  many  replies 
from  the  ad.  Yours  very  truly. 

W.  S.  ASHBY.  Sec. 
Continental  Employment  Bureau 
and  Teachers'  Agency. 
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Proaram  of  the  6tb  Convention 
of  the 

Ohio    Commercial    and    Special 
Ceacbers'  Jlssociation, 

nsid  at  Dayton,  may  15^17.  1902. 


A.  I).  Wilt,  IVet'ident,  Daytiin  :  E.  A.  Hall, 
Vice-President,  Youngstown  ;  Lenna  A. 
nickin.^nii,  .'^ecretarv,  Elvria  :  J,  S.  Merrill, 
Treasurer,  Trhana.  " 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

leroJue  H.  Howard,  Cliairniaii,  Cincin- 
nati :  !••.  V.  Miislirush,  LakewcHid  ;  T.  \V. 
Ito.iknner,  Sandusky. 

IHL'KSDAY,   ?IAY  15— EVENING. 


FRID.W,  MAV  16— MORNING. 

I.\t  tlie  Miami  Commercial  College.) 

Qeneral  Session. 

S:.!!!  A.  M.     I'resident's  Address. 

ihflOA.  M.  (ieneral  Business-Reading  of 
Minutes,  Reports  of  Officers,  Committees 
and  Delegates.  Miscellaneous  Business. 
App<iintnient  of  Committees,  (Press,  Reso- 
lutions.  Nominations),  Appointment  of 
Chairmen  of  Sections.  Adjournment  to  Sec- 
tions. 

Business  Section    Papers   and   Discus* 
sions. 

9:30  A.  M.  Paper— "Accounting  and  Busi- 
ness," bv  R.  L.  Meredith,  Meredith  Business 
College.Zanesville. 

9:.tOA.  M.  Discussion  led  by  H.  H.  Beck, 
Hamilton  Business  College,  Hamilton. 

10:10  A.  M.  Paper— "Mensuration,  as  It 
Should  Be  Taught  in  Business  Colleges,"  by 
M.  H.  Davis,  Davis  Business  College, 
Toledo. 

10:30  A.  M.  Discussion  led  bv  F.  T.  Weav- 
er, Ohio  Valley  Business  College,  East 
Liverpool. 

10:50  A.  M.  Paper— "  Modern  Bookkeeping 
—  A  Review  of  the  Most  Radical  Changes 
That  Have  Been  Made  in  Bookkeeping  in 
the  Last  Twentv-five  Years,"  by  E.  A.  Hall, 
Hall  Business  University,  Youngstown. 

11:10  A.  >\.  Discussion  led  bv  L.L.Tucker, 
Mt.  Union  College,  Alliance. 

U:30  A.  M.  Paper-"  The  Business 
Course,"  by  H.  C.  Ditmer,  Public  Schools, 
Cleveland. 

11:50  A.  M.  Discussion  led  by  S.  L.  Beeney. 
Newark  Business  College,  Newark. 

12:10  P.  M.  Adjournment  to  Soldiers' 
Home. 

Penmanship     and      Drawing     Section 
Papers  and  Discussions. 

il:30  A.  .^l.  Paper  "What  is  the  Educa- 
tional Value  of  Writing,"  by  Mrs.  Belle  Wil- 
cox, Public  Schools.  Davton. 

9:50  A.  M.  Discussion  led  by  C.  G.  Cahoe, 
Public  Schools,  Bucyrus. 

10:10  A.  M.  Paper— "Drawing  a  Potent 
Factor  in  Education,"  by  J.  J.  Rogers,  E. 
Cleveland. 

10:.30  A,  M.  Discussion  led  by  Miss  A.  S. 
Gillespie,  Zanesville. 

10:.tO  A.  M.  Paper-"  Poisons,"  by  Chande- 
ler  Pierce,  late  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  Evansville,  Ind. 

11:10.  Discussion  led  by  A.  J.  Creamer, 
Public  Schools,  Chillicothe. 

11:30  A.  M.  Paper  bv  Cora  Parsons,  Public 
Schools,  Y'outigstown,  O. 

11:50  A.  M  Discussion  led  by  Lenna  Dick- 
inson, Elvria,  O. 

12:10  P.'  M.  Adjournment  to  Soldiers' 
H.)me. 

Shorthand  Section-Papers  and  Discus* 
sions. 

ii:ai  A.  .■*!.  Paper-"  The  Educational 
Value  of  Phonography,"  by  M.  Elizabeth 
Valter,  Steele  Higii  School,  Dayton. 

H:,50  A.  M.  Discussion  led  by  Charles  E. 
Berrv,  Hubbard  School  of  Business,  Nor- 
walk. 

10:10  .\.  M.  Paper-"  Scientific  Treatment 
of  Word-Signs  and  Phrasing,"  by  \V.  S, 
Rogers  Sandusky  Citv  Business  College. 

10:.30  A.  M.  Di.scussion  led  bv  S.  Elizabeth 
Smith,  Oxford  College.  Oxford, 

10:50  A.  M.  Paper-"  Shorthand  in  Col- 
leges," by  .Mabel  K.  Brown,  Ohio  Univer- 
sity, .Athens. 

li:10  A.  M.  Discussion  led  bv  Louis  C. 
Kline,  Lima  College,  Lima. 

11:30  A.  M.  Paper-"  Phonography— Its 
Place."  by  J.  H.  Walcutt,  North  High 
School,  Columbus, 


11:5<I  A.  M.  Discussion  led  by  F.  W.  Wil- 
liss.  Williss  Business  I'niversitv,  Spring- 
field. 

12:10  P.  M.  Adjournment  to  Soldiers' 
Home. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  Ifi- AFTERNOON. 

12:10  to  2:00  P.  M.  Visit  to  Grounds  and 
Buildings  of  the  National  Military  Home. 

2:00  to  3  P.  M.  Dinner  at  the  General  Din- 
ing Hall  of  the  Hotel  at  Soldiers'  Home. 
The  charge  for  the  dinner  has  been  fi-xed  at 
seventv-five  cents.  Members  desiring  to 
attend  should  notify  President  Wilt  by 
letter  before  reaching  Davton. 

3:00to4:30P.  M.  Visit  to  Factories  of  the 
National  Cash  Register  Company,  and  Ad- 
dress by  Mr.  J.  H.  Patterson,  President  of 
the  Company. 

Chird  Session- 1  Public.) 

FRIIlA'S,    ?I.\Y   1H-E\EMNG. 

7:30  P.  M.    Address  of  Welcome. 

Response. 

General  Address  by  Dr.  W.  N.  Hailmann. 
Superintendent  of  the  Dayton  Public 
Schools. 

S.^TlRnAV,   M.\Y    17,  MORNING. 

I  At   the   Miami    Lommercial  College.) 

Business   Section    Class   method    Deni" 
onstration. 

!):00  A.  M.  Demonstration-"  How  I  Teach 
Bookkeeping,"  by  L.  L.  Hudson,  Ohio  Wes- 
levan  University,  Delaware. 

9:0  A.M.     Discussion. 

9:40  A.  M.  Demonstration—"  How  I  Teach 
Interest  and  Discount,"  by  A.  D.  Wilt, 
Miami  Commercial  College,  Dayton. 

10:00  A.  M.    Discussion. 

10:20  A.  M.  Demonstration—"  How  I  Teach 
Business  Correspondence,"  by  W.  D.  Ferris, 
Bartlett  Business  College,  Cincinnati, 

10:40  A.  M.     Discussion. 

Penmanship  and  Drawing  Section    Class 
method  Demonstrations. 

9:00  A.  M.  Demonstration—"  How  I  Teach 
Penholding  and  Movement,"  by  J.  F.  Barn- 
hart,  Public  Schools,  Akron. 

9:20  A.  M.  Discussion  led  by  Ella  Dow, 
Public  School,  Bellefontaine. 

9:40  A.  M.    Demonstration-"  How  I  Teach 

"  by  Genevea  Humphreys, 

Public  Schools,  Delaware. 

10:00    Discussion. 

10:20  Demonstration— "Howl  Secure  Pen- 
holding  and  Movement,"  by  J.  S.  Merrill, 
Public  Schools,  Urbana, 

10:40    Discussion— C.  P.  Zaner,  Columbus. 

Shorthand  Section    Class  method  Dem* 
onstrations. 

9:00  A.  M.  Demonstration— "How  I  Teach 
the  Stroke  and  Circle  Forms  for  S  and  Z," 
by  H.  C.  Heald,  Heald's  School  of  Shorthand 
and   Typewriting,  Columbus. 


9:20  A.M.  Discussion  led  bvG.  H.  St.  John, 
Bryant,  Stratton  and  Smith"  Business  Col- 
lege, Warren. 

9:40  A.  M.  Demonstration—"  How  I  Teach 
Concurrent  Vowels,"  bv  Clarence  Balthaser, 
Balthaser  School  of  Shorthand  and  Busi- 
ness, CircleviUe. 

10:00  A.M.     Discussion. 

10:20  A.  .M.  Demonstration-"  How  I  Con- 
duct a  Dictation  Class  of  Beginners,"  by  C. 
N.  Shafer.  Meredith  Business  College, 
Zanesville. 

10:40  A.  M.  Discussion  led  bv  Chas.  G. 
Becket,  C()hnnbus  Home  and  Correspond- 
ence .School,   Columbus. 

General  Session. 

11:00  A.  M.  Report  of  Committees  on  nom- 
inations, resolutions,  etc. 

Election  of  officers:  choice  of  place  of 
next  meeting. 

Miscellaneous   Business. 

Adjournment. 


Ceneemlng  H.  H.  Tare. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  secured 
the  usual  special  rates  of  one  and  one-third 
fare  to  members  and  other  persons  actually 
attending  the  convention.  To  secure  this 
rate,  full  fare  must  be  paid  on  the  trip  to 
Dayton  and  a  certificate  must  be  asked  for 
of  the  agent  selling  the  ticket  to  Dayton. 
If  a  through  ticket  to  Dayton  cannot  be  ob- 
tained at  the  starting-point,  a  ticket  should 
be  purchased  to  the  nearest  point  where  a 
through  ticket  can  be  had.  and  in  purchas- 
ing this  through  ticket  a  certificate  should 
be  obtained.  These  certificates  must  be  re- 
tained, and  on  May  16th,  at  Dayton,  they 
must  be  shown  to  an  agent  of  the  railroads 
who  will  be  there  to  endorse  them  and  they 
will  then  be  exchanged  by  the  ticket  seller 
at  Dayton  for  a  return  ticket  on  payment  of 
one-third  the  regular  fare.  This  reduction 
cannot  be  obtained  unless  at  least  one  hun- 
dred persons  show  certificates.  It  is  im- 
portant, therefore,  that  every  member  and 
visitor  should  procure  the  certificate.  Per- 
sons who  live  within  so  short  a  distance  of 
Dayton  that  the  regular  fare  is  seventy-five 
cents  or  less,  cannot  obtain  a  reduction,  and 
to  them  the  certificate  will  not  be  issued. 
Persons  living  outside  the  State  cannot  ob- 
tain a  reduction  except  for  that  portion  of 
their  trip  which  is  within  the  State  of  Ohio. 
They  should  therefore  purchase  tickets 
from  their  homes  to  the  nearest  point  in 
Ohio  and  there  repurchase  tickets  to  Day- 
ton, asking  for  a  certificate. 


A     MASTERPIECE      OF      PENWORK! 
$1.00  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Of  coursie  not  the  ORIGINAL,  which 


$1  00 
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5  feet,  but  a    BROMIDE  PRINT,  12  I  J  x  IB  1-2  inches,  which    reproduri 
■y  line  in  the  original  exariiy      inose  who  have  seen  it  say  it  is  a  most  wonderful  reproduction 
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BROOKLYN.  h.Y. 

OPPOSITE   CITY  HALL 


Symfosium 

(Continued  from  Pa^e  17.) 

is  adaptation  to  the  last  phase  of  civiliza- 
tion. Dififerent  ages,  races,  and  conditions 
require  dififerent  systems  of  education. 
Thus  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  and  modern 
Germany  are  totally  unlike  in  both  civiliza- 
tion and  education.  It  is  true  also  that 
education,  to  a  degree,  makes  civilization. 
It  is  equally  true,  though  more  narrowly, 
that  the  commercial  tendencies  of  the 
present  age  have  led  to  commercial  educa- 
tion, and  that  such  training  has  begun  to 
react  upon  the  world  so  that  the  most 
marked  phase  of  modern  social  activity, 
the  commercial,  is  intimately  connected 
with  education. 

"An  historical  view  of  educational  pro- 
gress leads  to  substantially  the  same  con- 
clusions. As  commercial  education  is  an 
evolution  rather  than  a  creation,  it  must 
retain  all  that  is  good  in  those  forms  that 
have  preceded  it,  and  must  add  those  char- 
acteristics which  serve  to  distinguish  it.  In 
subject  matter,  or  content,  business  educa- 
tion has  obtained  more  by  inheritance  than 
it  has  by  origination.  By  simply  adding 
the  commercial  arts  and  sciences  which 
have  already  been  introduced  into  the  more 
progressive  high  schools,  commercial  geog- 
raphy, the  study  of  business  methods, 
customs  and  records,  elementary  economics 
and  government,  shorthand  and  typewrit- 
ing, we  have  the  substance  of  the  commer- 
cial high  schoo.l  course  of  today.  The  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  commercial 
education  as  contrasted  with  the  ordinary 
high  school  teaching  is  that  it  adopts  a 
definite  view-point  and  anitnates  the  stud- 
ent with  a  definite  purpose.  Even  to  him 
who  is  deficient  in  the  instincts  of  the 
scholar,  it  gives,  so  far  as  the  study  is  pur- 
sued, a  definite  and  related  knowledge  of 
facts  and  developments,  the  power  of 
classification  and  reflection. 

"When  considered  with  respect  to  the 
individual,  definiteness  of  view-point,  re- 
sults in  definiteness  and  strength  of 
purpose. 

"  With  the  average  boy  or  girl  who  elects 
a  business  course,  the  chief  motive  is  to 
become  self-supporting,  to  be  able  to  earn  a 
living.  Such  a  thought  is  not  a  low  or  un- 
worthy one.  When  it  is  perceived  that 
such  training  can  be  given  hand  in  hand 
with  all  that  is  best  in  modern  education, 
the  oft  reiterated  fears  for  the  educational 
well-beiD£r  of  the  commercial  course  stud- 
ents are  seen  to  be  groundless. 


Another  great  gain  results  to  the  commu- 
nity from  the  practical  character  of  such 
education,  in  that  it  causes  a  large  increase 
in  high  school  attendance.  The  increased 
cost  of  public  commercial  education  will  be 
slight,  compared  with  the  gain  that  will 
result  to  the  State  from  having  citizens 
trained  to  perform  their  duties  more  intelli- 
gently, and  stinuilated  to  take  an  interest 
in  current  events  and  political  matters.  At 
present  the  public  high  school  is  a  finish- 
ing school,  so  far  as  commercial  education 
is  concerned;  it  practically  never  prepares 
for  college,  although  excellent  courses  are 
nowoflfered  bv  many  universities;  however, 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  commer- 
cial high  schools  will  become  a  feeder  of 
the  commercial-course  of  the  college,  much 
to  the  advantage  of  both  institutions.  To 
the  teachers  of  other  high  school  courses, 
the  commercial  instructor  will  probably 
always  stand  as  an  example,  in  that  he  is 
in  close  touch  with  those  who  practice 
what  he  teaches.  If  the  commercial  public 
school  shall  lead  teachers  to  visit  business 
houses,  to  get  into  touch  with  those  who 
are  actually  doing  the  world's  work,  to  com- 
bine theory  with  practice,  it  will  have  con- 
ferred a  lasting  and  needed  benefit  upon 
our  common  school  education.  Finally, 
and  most  important.it  seems  to  me  to  be 
certain  that  business  education,  as  defined, 
is  the  most  broad,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  generally  useful  education. 

We  are  not  all  doctors,  lawyers,  physi- 
cians, mechanics,  engineers  or  theologians, 
but  we  are  all  business  men  or  women,  and 
one  of  the  chief  factors  of  our  efficiency  is 
degree  and  thoroughness  of  training,  and  I 
confidently  believe  that  the  next  addition 
to  our  American  high  school  system  will 
be  a  broad,  well-planned  business  course, 
which  will  serve  as  the  best  means  of  gen- 
eral education  for  an  increasingly  large 
number  of  students. 


Committee  of  nine 

State  Inspector  I.  O.  Crissy,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
president  of  the  department  of  business  ed- 
ucation of  the  National  Educational  Associ- 
ation, announces  the  completion  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Nine  appointed  to  prepare  a  mon- 
ograph on  business  education,  with  partic- 
ular reference  to  courses  in  public  schools, 
as  follows: 

Durand  W.  vSpringer  (chairman),  director 
commercial  department,  high  school,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 


William  E.  Doggett,  Commercial  High 
School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cheesman  A.  Herrick,  director  school  of 
commerce,  central  high  school,  Philadel- 
phia. Pa. 

E.  E.  Gaylord,  director  commercial  depart- 
ment of  high  school  and  editor  ''Business 
Education,"  Beverly,  Mass. 

W.  T.  Bookmyer.  principal  Sandusky  City 
Business  College,  Sandusky.  Ohio. 

Allan  Davis,  principal  business  high 
school,  Washington,  D.  C. 

H.  M.  Rowe,  accountant,  author  and  pub- 
lisher of  business  text-books,  Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  H.  Francis,  principal  commercial  high 
School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

I.  O.  Crissy,  State  Inspector  of  Business 
Education,  Regents  office,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

This  committee  will  make  an  earnest  and 
exhaustive  effort  to  formulate  an  efficient 
course  of  procedure  for  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness education  in  American  public  schools 
which  may  be  generally  adopted  through- 
out the  country.  The  first  meeting  will  be 
held  in  Philadelphia  during  the  last  week 
in  March.  It  is  expected  that  a  preliminary 
report  will  be  made  at  the  next  N.  E.  A.  con- 
vention, Minneapolis,  July  7-11.  IfM)!'.  All 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject  are  invited 
to  send  suggestions  to  any  member  of  the 
committee.  An  open  conference  meeting  of 
the  committee  will  be  held  at  Minneapolis, 
Thursday,  July  10,  at  'A  o'clock,  P.  ?I..  in  the 
room  assigned  for  the  regular  meetings  of 
the  Department. 


Brown's  Summer  School 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  announcement  made  else- 
where in  these  pages  concerning  "  A  Sum- 
mer School  for  Conmtercial  Teachers." 
under    the    management  of    G.    W.    Brown, 


Pec) 


111. 


Mr,  Brown  writes  us  as  follows:  "Pros- 
pects are  good  and  already  we  have  prom- 
ise of  from  fortv  to  fiftv  vonng  teachers 
who  will  be  with  us  for  the  Drill,  and  I 
am  glad  to  announce  that  Mr.  W.  N.  Ferris 
and  half  a  dozen  or  more  others  of  our 
most  distinguished  commercial  teachers 
are  alreadv  booked  for  more  or  le=s  time 
with  us  during  the  Drill.  Wo  shall  also 
conduct  our  Annual  Institute  from  June 
lifith  to  July  10th,  when  we  shall  assemble 
all  our  officers,  principals,  teachers,  and 
associates,  etc.,  anrl  we  confidentlj'  expect 
to  bring  together  a  body  of  IfiO  Commercial 
Teachers,  including  the  voung  teachers  in 
the  Drill." 

This  summer  school  idea  is  a  good  one, 
and  G.  W.  Brown  is  just  the  fellow  to  hatch 
out  such  a  timely  idea.  You  will  do  well 
to  look  into  the  matter, 


<^dlW^BeniTUfcrv-^Citi!^  axui  Qv)iM[i6^  Qdoioakr^^ 
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Flourishina 

Yes,  the  Pennax-Aktist  and  Business 
Educator  is  flourishing,  but  that  is  not 
what  we  intend  to  dote  upon.  It  is  upon 
the  "  art  of  flourishing  with  a  pen  "  that  we 
desire  to  call  your  attention.  Not  long 
since  our  artistic  -friend,  Mr.  E.  L.  Brown,  of 
Rockland,  Maine,  whose  work  is  the  admir- 
ation of  our  profession,  in  a  letter  said:  "  It 
is  almost  a  sin  to  flourish  now-a-days,  in 
the  estimation  of  a  few,  biit  I  am  not  one 
who  ignores  its  usefulness,  and  while  it  is 
not  a  direct  bread-winning  accomplish- 
ment, I  believe  its  mastery  means  more 
grace,  harmony,  and  beauty  in  decoratiNe 
lines."    "  What  say  you?" 

Right  you  are,  brother.  And  no  one  who 
is  alive  to  beauty  in  grace  and  harmony  of 
line  can  fail  to  see  beauty  in  truly  fine  flour- 
ishing. There  is  no  other  art  which  reveals 
the  charms  of  grace  and  harmony  more 
bewitchingly  than  that  of  flourishing.  It  is 
a  simple  art,  but  therein  lies  its  charm,  as 
it  appeals  to  the  uneducated  as  well  as  to 
the  broadly  educated.  It  is  to  art  what 
poetry  is  to  literature;  it  is  to  art  what 
dancing  is  to  walking.  It  is  essentially  a 
tine  art,  inasmuch  as  it  appeals  to  one's 
ideas  of  beauty. 

Look  at  our  title-page  and  see  if  flourish- 
ing is  not  truly  a  beautiful  art.  Note  the 
gracefulness  of  every  line  and  the  harmony 
existing  between  the  curves.  They  do  not 
clash— they  move,  as  it  were,  with  one 
grand  impulse  of  agreeableness.  No  dis- 
cords, no  lack  of  strength,  no  thought  but 
that  of  rythm.  Motion  is  exemplified  and 
dignified.  Back  of  all  those  lines  of  grace 
\vere  motions  of  gracefulness.  Back  of 
those  motions  were  thoughts  of  grace  and 
harmony.  Back  of  those  tlioughts  were 
feelings  of  harmony  not  unlike  those  which 
find  expression  in  soul-music. 

Oh!  No!  There  is  no  beauty  in  flourish- 
ing—to the  one  who  is  too  narrow  to  see  it. 
Simply  because  it  is  out  of  place  in  a  busi- 
ness college  is  no  reason  that  it  is  out  of 
place  in  the  world.  Its  place  is  in  art,  not  in 
commerce— on  a  resolution,  not  in  a  ledger. 

Grace  is  a  quality  not  utilitarian,  but  how 
ungainly  would  the  world  be  without  it! 
Harmony  Is  a  force  that  leads  heavenward, 
not  earthward— toward  love,  not  competi- 
tion. He  who  learns  to  see  beauty  in  line 
and  its  arrangement  learns  also  something 
of  the  beauty  in  the  bending  of  the  rainbow 
and  the  blending  of  its  colors.  Flourishing 
leads  towards  beauty  in  art  and  natxire.  not 
toward  selfishuess. 


Flourisiiing,  like  everything  else  in  its 
place,  is  all  right,  if  well  executed.  In  a 
business  college,  it  reminds  us  of  patent 
leather  shoes  in  a  cornfield.  Ordinary, 
everyday  writing  on  a  resolution  to  be  kept 
and  displayed  reminds  us  of  clod-hopper 
shoes  in  the  parlor.  The  failure  of  a  few  to 
comprehend  fitness  is  why  flourishing  is 
now  and  then  declared  to  be  devoid  of  merit 
solely  because  it  is  a  nuisance  in  the  com- 
mercial college  in  the  hands  of  incompetent 
practitioners. 
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"  1  am  not  one  of  those  penmanship  teachers 
who  insist  upon  the  same  slant  for  all  pupils." 
A.  N.  Palmek. 
In  the   Wesf^r/i  Penman.  March,  1902. 

Good!  Just  what  we  have  been  preaching! 
Vertical  writing  deserves  the  credit,  how- 
ever, for  calling  out  that  liberal  statement 
from  Mr.  Palmer.  But  when  will  Mr.  Palmer 
also  see  the  folly  of  insisting  on  one  move- 
ment for  all? 


Ve  Editor, 

While  at  Philadelphia,  called  upon  his 
friend  and  former  pupil,  Mr.  C.  C.  Canan, 
Norristown,  Pa.  Mr.  Canan  was  still  con- 
fined to  his  bed  as  a  result  of  two  operations 
for  appendicitis.  He  is  a  very  sick  man, 
but  wonderfully  patient  and  hopeful.  The 
visit  revealed  the  fact  that  Mr.  Canan  has 
nerve  that  not  only  produces  wonderful 
script,  but  the  kind  that  "  pulLs  through" 
operations  without  a  murmur. 

Many  and  sincere  were  the  regrets  ex- 
pressed at  the  Association  concerning  his 
condition.  Had  Mr.  Canan  heard  all  the 
good  things  said  of  him,  he  might  have 
occasion  to  need  a  larger  hat.  He  is  a  sec- 
ond Flickinger  in  modesty  as  well  as  in 
skill,  and  we  regret  that  he  was  not  able  to 
circulate  among  the  brethren  in  body, 
as  he  did  in  spirit.    Here's  to  his  recovery. 


Cwo    Events 


At  Philadelphia  stand  out  prominently 
from  all  the  rest.  They  are  Miss  Pierce's 
generous  Hospitality  in  the  form  of  a  ban- 
quet to  the  entire  Association,  and  the  pen- 
men's recognition  of  Mr.  Flickinger's  long 
and  valued  service  in  the  penmanship  pro- 
fession. Mr.  Flickinger  enjoyed  good 
health  and  the  association  as  well.  His 
"  spur-on-the-moment  "  speech  in  response 
to  the  presentation  by  Mr.  Healy  of  a  Lov- 
ing Cup  by  the  penman  present,  was  as 
happy  as  it  was  sincere.  Mr.  Flickinger 
has,  ever  since  he  was  old  enough  to  do  so, 
stoutly  declared  that  he  could  not  make  a 
speech,  but  we  now  know  better.  He  is  a 
master  in  that  line,  as  well  as  in  modesty, 
skill  and  kindness. 

We  know  there  will  be  joy  all  along  the 
line  when  we  say  that  he  is  seriously  think- 
ing of  going  to  Milwaukee  and  taking  his 
loving  cup  along— for  your  use  rather  than 


Banks' 


While  in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  the 
Editor  had  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of 
addressing  the  students  of  Banks'  Business 
College  on  the  subject  of  writing.  In  his 
varied  experiences  he  has  never  addressed 
a  more  attentive  and  appreciative  lot  of 
students  than  he  found  in  this  institu- 
tion. The  teachers  in  charge,  Messrs.  Hay- 
ward  and  Rcnshaw  are  producing  results 
in   the   way  of  writing,  he  has  never  seen 


excelled.  He  was  informed  while  there 
that  they  registered  nearly  1700  pupils 
yearly,  ISOO  positions  having  been  offered 
them  during  the  year  previous  that  would 
pay  from  $7  per  week  upwards.  We  found 
them  teaching  touch  typewriting  with  :110 
typewriters  in  operation. 


Homance. 

On  the  March,  1901,  cover  of  the  PENMAN- 
Artist  and  Business  Educator,  ap- 
peared a  design  by,  and  within  a  portrait  of, 
Miss  Fanny  Sargent,  of  Columbus,  O..  a 
pupil  of  the  art  department  of  the  Zanerian 
Art  College.  Mr.  Charlton  V.  Howe  of  Chi- 
cago, but  more  recently  of  Philadelphia,  the 
expert  script  "impressionist,"  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  said  design  and  portrait, 
that  he  made  inquiries  through  Mr.  Zaner 
concerning  Miss  S.  and  the  propriety  of 
opening  correspondence  with  her.  As  titles 
on  both  sides  were  clear,  the  correspondence 
was  begun,  formally  at  first,  friendly  later 
on,  and  finally  it  became  lengthy,  frequent 
and  intimate.  As  a  consequence,  an  en- 
gagement followed.  On  April  6,  1902,  Mr. 
Howe  journeyed  to  Columbus  to  meet  his 
fair  and  faithful  correspondent,  arrange- 
ments having  been  made  to  do  so  under  Mr. 
Zaner's  fatherly  eye  and  slate-thatched, 
humble  home.  The  meeting,  the  numerous 
walks  along  the  famed  banks  of  the  Olen- 
tangy  river,  and  the  constant  companion- 
ship thereby,  resulted  in  a  marriage  a  week 
later  in  the  home  where  they  had  met.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Howe  left  for  Philadelphia  with 
the  hearty  and  sincere  well  wishes  of  their 
friends. 

What  part  whole-ami  movement  played 
in  the  final  enactment  of  this  social  ro- 
mance, no  one  but  the  lovers  themselves 
know,  but  we  know  that  It  was  muscular 
movement  that  cultivated  the  flame  that 
culminated  into  a  marriage.  Who  says  the 
pen  is  not  mightier  than  the  sword  ? 

Here's  to  the  happiness,  health  and  pros- 
perity of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howe  ! 


Che  Coming  Convention  of  the  Ohio  Busi= 

ness  Educators  and  Special  Ceacbers 

Association  at  Dayton. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion, of  which  Jerome  B.  Howard,  of  Cincin- 
nati, is  chairman,  has  pushed  matters  vigor- 
ously, and  with  the  co-operation  of  President 
Wilt  are  now  well  assured  of  a  large  attend- 
ance, an  interesting  program,  and  a  success- 
ful meeting. 

In  addition  to  the  interest  exerted  in  the 
convention  work  itself  the  attractions  offer- 
ed by  the  Soldier's  Home  and  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company,  as  places  well 
worth  seeing,  are  being  very  generally  con- 
sidered. The  railroads  and  the  hotels  offer 
reasonable  rates. 

There  has  probably  never  been  a  time  in 
the  history  of  commercial  educators  in  this 
country  w4ien  so  much  intelligence  has 
been  taken  in  the  problems  of  school  man- 
agement. The  pressure  of  the  business 
world  for  the  highest  grade  of  workers 
makes  it  imperative  upon  the  profession  to 
do  everything  possible  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  times,  and  in  no  way  can  we  accomplish 
this  better  than  by  such  co-operation  as  our 
conventions  afford. 

The  discussions  of  the  St.  Louis  and  Phil- 
adelphia conventions  were  great  stimulants 
to  the  brethren  everywhere,  and  the  Ohio 
fraternity  of  Business  Teachers  owe  it  to 
themselves  to  come  together  once  a  year 
to  consider  not  only  matters  of  general  in- 
terest, but  some  that  pertain  to  our  own 
State  particularly. 
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favorable  eommcnt 

HY    CHANDLER     H.   PEIRCE,    DAYTON,  OHIO. 

•■  The  Mills  of  the  God's  grind  slowly,  but 
exceeding  titie." 

The  Mills,  I  refer  to,  has  been  grinding 
rapidly  at  Rochester  for  some  time,  and  so 
fine  that  the  sealof  approval  must  be  placed 
upon  the  product,  especially  the  course  of 
lessons  now  running  in  this  paper.  Has 
anything  better  ever  been  produced  in  our 
journals?????  Keep  your  seats,  gentle- 
men !'.!!! 

Don't  you  know  Mills?  You'll  think  more 
of  the  profession  when  you  see  such  men. 
He  has  been  gaining  steadily  since  I  first 
knew  him,  and  in  the  "round  up,"  you  will 
brand   him   a  leader. 

Look  at  those  figures  on  page  5,  of  April 
issue.  Aren't  they  beauties  ???  What  better 
copies  could  you  ask  ?  ?  Ask  him  how  they 
were  made  !  ! 

On  page  six  (6),  under  "Instructions,"  Plate 
38,  second  line,  "  The  fingers  may  be  used  a 
trifle,  in  forming  the  loops,  but  the  hand 
and  arm  must  be  drawn  along  at  the  same 
time"  Bravo!  !  !  !  !  !  He  says  the  fingers 
maybe  used  a  trifle.  Does  the  gentleman 
imply  that  the  fingers  must  be  used  for  the 
best  results,  or  that  if  you  are  not  so  dis- 
posed, you  can  do  as  well  without  their 
assistance?????  Or  does  he  wish  you  to 
understand  that  if  you  execute  as  well  as  he, 
or  better,  you  are  driven  to  the  extremity  of 
finger  action?  ? 

If  he,  or  anyone  else,  who  is  entitled  to 
praise  and  admiration,  admits  that  finger 
action  e-xists  in  the  "  figures  "  and  a  "  trifle  " 
in  the  loop  letters  we  must  conclude  that 
at  least  there  is  an  infinitesimal  part  in 
other  letters.  If  there  is  a  "Combined" 
movement,  it  must  be  composed  of  more 
than  one  element,  and  what  must  be 
your  conclusion?  The  Fingers  do  move  ! 
When,  How,  Little,  Much  does  not  come 
within  the  province  of  this  short  sketch. 
If  the  "ingredient"  is  used,  then  there 
surely  is  a  best  use. 

Because  it  has  been  abused,  and  because 
its  intricateapplicationsare  not  understood 
by  the  multitude,  do  the  giants  of  all 
brandies,  pose  and  dispose,  but  the  ghost 
will  not  down. 

[On  line  nineteen  f  19),  in  Favorable  Com- 
ment, April  number,  the  word  pursuing 
should  have  been  perusing.— EDITORS.] 


Mr.  M.  A.  Albiii.  the  accomplished  pen 
man  of  the  Topeka,  Kansas,  Business  Col 
lege,  has  contracted  with  Prof.  A.  P.  .\riii 
strong  of  Portland,  Oregon,  as  lonelier  of 
penninnship  and  engrossingarlisl. 

H.  G.  Yocum, general  nianajjerof  the  Mas- 
sillon,  O.,  Actual  Business  College  and  Bix- 
ler  Business  College  of  Wooster,  recently 
purchased  the  .New  Philadelphia,  O.,  Busi- 
ness College.  This  is  an  old  and  well  estab- 
lished school  and  will  be  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition to  his  already  large  private  commer- 
cial school  interests. 

Miss  Eniilv  W.  Gettiiis,  Superintendent  of 
penmanship  in  the  Youngstown,  Ohio,  Pub- 
lic Schools,  presented  .t  verv  readable  and 
practical  article  with  illustrations  entitled 
■Penmanship"  in  the  March  number  of 
"The  Coiuniercialist"  published  at  Scran- 
ton,  Pa. 

In  the  same  number  Mr.  Charlton  \  . 
Howe  presents  an  article  with  illustration 
entitled  "Engrossers  Script."  You  will  do 
well  at  least  to  get  that  particular  number 
The  veteran  penman,  W.  H.  Shaylor,  of 
Portland,  Me.,  recentiv  renewed  his  sub- 
scription to  the  Penm.\n-Artist  and  Bus- 
iness Educator  in  the  following  lan- 
guage :  "Inclosed  find  the  'mighty  dollar 
to  pay  for  a  mightv  good  journal.'  May  it 
live  long  and  grow  beautifully  greater." 

We  certainlv  appreciate  these  good  words 
and  support,  coming  as  thev  do  from  such 
a  capable  judge.  Mr.  Shaylor  still  swings  a 
pen  that  is  the  envy  of  many  young  pen- 
men. 

The  Mountain  State  Business  College  of 
Altoona,  Pa.,  has  been  changed  to  the  Zetli 
School.  Mr  G.  G.  Zeth  is  principal  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  institution.  The  school  has 
recentiv  moved  into  new  quarters,  probably 
the  finest  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The 
change  has  been  made,  it  is  stated,  because 
"The  term  'Business  College'  once  appro- 
priate, is  scarcely  broad  enough  for  a  school 
that  now  prepares  its  students  for  so  many 
positions  in  life,  in  addition  to  those  of  a 
purely  clerical  nature." 

Mr.  1.  F.  Mountz.  proprietor  of  the  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  Commercial  College,  writes  that  one 
hundred  and  fortv-nine  students  have  en- 
tered his  institution  sincethe  second  of  last 
September,  .\iiiong  the  number,  he  now 
has  one  little  Ksiiiiimau  from  Point  Barrow, 
Alaska,  ami  a  little  fellow  from  Porto  Rico. 
He  now  has  students  from  about  one  dozen 
states.  Mr.  .■^louiitz  has  certainly  done  re- 
markably well  in  building  up  a  prosperous 
institution,  especially  since  he  is  but 
twenty-five  years  old. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Bridges  of  Portland, Oregon, con- 
tracted with  the  San  Francisco  Business 
College  as  teacher. 

Mr.  David  Wolfe  Brown,  Washington,  D. 
C  announces  a  new  book  on  "The  Science 
and  Art  of  Phrase  Making,"  which  will  be 
of  interest  to  Pitmanic  writersand  teachers. 
Mr.  W.  O.  Davis,  Erie,  Pa.,  Secretary  of 
the  National  Shorthand  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, has  recently  published  a  booklet  of  Iti 
pages  concerning  the  same,  which  he  is  de- 
sirous of  placing  into  the  hands  of  all  inter- 
ested in  shorthand.  Send  stamp  to  above 
address  and  receive  a  copy  of  the  same. 

Patrick  J.  Sweenev  informs  us  that 
arrangements  have  been  made  with  the 
American  News  Company,  New  York,  to 
handle  subscriptions  and  orders  for  single 
copies  of  Chat  through  news  dealers  all 
-  the  I'nited   States  and  Canada. 


.Mr.  K.  .\.  .^IcDovitt  of  Newcomerstown.  O  , 
who  has  been  on  the  sick  list  is  now  swing- 
ing a  wonderfully  graceful  pen.  We  are 
pleased  to  know  that  he  is  in  shape  to  again 
resume  his  professional  work. 

J.  E.  Plumnier.  formerly  in  Elliott's  Busi- 
ness College,  Burlington,  la.,  is  now  con- 
nected with  the  Southern  Shorthand  and 
Business  University,  Norfolk,  Va.  Mr. 
Plumnier  is  a  Zanerian  boy,  and  is  quite  a 
fine  penman. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Blue,  the  well  known  penman  of 
the  Broken  Bow,  Nebraska  Business  Col- 
lege, reports  that  he  now  has  112  stu''entsin 
his  class.  Mr.  C.  W.  Roush,  proprietor  of  the 
institution,  deserves  much  credit  for  having 
built  up  such  a  large  school  in  so  short  a 
time. 

Francis  B.  Courtney,  the  handwriting  ex- 
pert of  the  Iowa  Business  College,  Des 
Moines,  la.,  has  recentlj-  been  doing  expert 
work  in  the  courts  of  Edwardsville,  111. 


UDLIGAT10N5 
^RKEIvmr 


"The  Gregg  Shorthand  Phrase  Book"  by 
John  Robt.  Gregg  published  by  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Co.,  No.  ."iT  Washington  St.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  is  an  eighty-page,  vest  pocket,  dic- 
tionarv-in-appearance,  publication.  The 
work  IS  one  that  has  been  needed  bv  the 
users  of  this  method.  It  is  a  revision  of  the 
work  issued  two  years  ago,  and  destroyed 
by  fire  at  that  time.  The  shorthand  out- 
lines were  written  by  Miss  Pearl  A.  Power 
and  photo  engraved,  and  she  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  skillfulness  of  her 
work. 


"  I'ro.,f.keadiiig  and  Punctu.-it i..n."  I.n 
.\(lele  .^lillicent  Smith,  l)re.\el  Inst..  I'liila- 
ilel|)hia.  I'a..  published  by  the  author,  price, 
gold  line  gilt  top,  $l.Xi  post-paid,  is  a  book 
of  isi  pages,  handsomely  bound  and  printed. 
It  is  issued  both  as  a  te.xt  book  where  proof- 
reading ami  general  knowledge  of  printing 
is  taught,  and  as  an  aid  to  the  non-profes- 
sional reader.  The  book  was  written  bv  one 
thoroMghly  familiar  with  the  work  and 
with  the  needs  of  many  people.  The  con- 
tents are  as  follows:  Prfiof-marks,  Prepar- 
ing Cop\-  and  K'eading  Proof,  Sizes  of  Tvpe. 
The  Poiiit  System.  Faces  of  Type,  Width  of 
Type,  Leatl'ing.  Job  Work,  Type-founding 
and  T\peset1ing,  Reproductive  Processes. 
Paper-making,  Technical  Terms,  Punctua 
tioTi,and  ."^lodern  Languages. 

The  part  relative  to  punctnntion  is  of 
course  (luite  interesting  and  valuable  to 
all  interested  in  correct  English.  We  take 
pleasure  in  recommending  the  work  as  the 
finest  of  the  kind  we  have  e\'er  seen. 


\V( 


L*  desire  to  call  our  readers'  a 
idvertisement  elsewhere  ii 
1-^  of  Lainson  &  Carpenter, 
•eland,  O.  They  are  publis 
most  sumptuous  and  modei 
pective  drawing  we  liaveevi 
•are  offering  at  the  present 
n  unbound  form  at  an  uni 
.     If  yon  are  interested  you  s! 


tte 


FIST  SUPPLIES :  mm 

CARDS.    INK,    PAPER,    ETC. 

On  goods  listed  below  we  pay  postage  on  those 
that  go  by  mail  and  purchaser  pays  carriatre 
charges  on  those  that  go  by  express  or  freight 
Of  course  the  cheapest  way  is  to  order  in  fair 
sized  quantitits  and  have  them  go  by  freight. 

Blank  Cards— White  bristol  with  finest  sur- 
face for  fine  penmanship. 

100  by  mail  postpaid 28c. 

500  by  express 75c 

1000  by  express         $1,35 

Black  Cards— Best  made  for  white  ink. 

100  bv  mail  postpaid 28c. 

500  by  express   ..- 75c. 

1000  by  express |1.35 

White  fardboard —Wedding  Bristol  for  fine 
pen  w  ork.    Sheets  are  2:*  x  28. 

6  sheets  by  express $  .60 

•       12  sheets  by  express 100 

2  sheets  by  mail  postpaid .50 

White  Cardboard  —  With  hard  finish,  much 
like  ledger  paper.     Sheets  are  20?o  x  23 

6  sheets  by  express ,.,.$    40 

12  sheets  by  express .70 

3  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid. .50 

Black  Cardboard  —  Finest  for  white  ink. 
Sheets  are  2Jx  28. 

6  sheets  by  express  ..- $  .50 

12  sheets  by  express -.     75 

2  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid - —     .50 

Wedding  Paper— Finest  for  penmanship  or 
drawing.    Sheets  are  21  x  33. 

6  sheets  by  express ..    -S    50 

V2  Sheets  by  express .70 

3  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid .50 

Zanerian  India  Ink— A  fine  drawing  ink  and 
best  for  preparing  script  and  drawings  for 
photo  engraving. 

1  bottle  by  mail,  postpaid   .- $  -30 

1  dozen  bottles  by  express  -     -   2  00 

.Arnold's  Japan  Ink- 
Nearly  '.J  pint  bottle  by  mail,  postpaid       40c. 

1  pint  byexpress -      45c. 

1  quart  by  express --    --       -75c. 

White  Ink— Very  fine. 

1  bottle  by  mail,  postpaid $    2S 

12  bottles  by  express 1  85 

Writing  Paper—  Finest  12  lb.  paper  made. 
960  sheets  per  ream,  ruling  wide  and  faint. 
1  ream  by  express ^Ab 

Writing  Paper  — Same  quality  as  above  men 
tioned  but  101b.  per  ream.  1  ream  by  ex 
press _  $1 .  86 

Practice  Paper  —  Best  for  the  money  to  be 
had.    1  ream  by  express. $1.40 

Send  stamp  for  samples  of  paper. 

Envelopes— 100  fine  blue  by  mail,  postpaid  40c. 
100  fine  white  "  '  -  40c. 
1000  either  kind  by  express $1.50 

.\ddre8s,  Zaner  &  Bloser,  Columbus.  O. 


qfpdilfi^viTUiirv-^Citli^  and  SulMrw^^duoiUr^^^ 


number  Tiv« 

The  loop  below  the  line  is  the  same  as  the 
one  above,  inverted,  and  extends  a  space 
and  a  half  below  the  base  line. 

In  j  tlie  introductory  stroke  is  tlie  same  as 
in  i.  Make  the  shaded  stroke  of  the  loop 
next,  and  notice  carefully  the  curve  and 
diminishing  shade.  Make  the  left  side  of 
the  loop  downward,  with  a  delicate  shade 
at  the  bottom  turn.  Be  careful  not  to  make 
this  shade  too  long  or  heavy. 

The  first  part  of  .r  is  made  the  same  as 
the  second  part  of  n.  The  loop  is  the  same 
as  that  of  j.  Two  stj'les  of  z's  are  given. 
The  first  one  starts  like  the  first  part  of  n. 
Where  the  loop  starts,  make  the  hump 
graceful  and  quite  prominent. 

The  oval  part  of  g-  and  q  is  the  same  as 
that  of  a.  The  loop  of  g-  is  similar  to  that  of 
7  and  j-.  The  long  shaded  stroke  of  q  is 
made  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  other 
loops.  Do  not  retrace  with  the  light  up 
stroke,  but  make  it  a  graceful  compound 
curve,  keeping  rather  close  to  the  down 
stroke. 

Go  slowly.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  speed  in 
executing  script,  quality  should  be  the  first 
consideration,  and  speed  will  come  as  a 
matter  of  growth. 


modern     Pctimansbip    Publica= 

tions  for  Penmen  and 

Ceacbers 

Our  publications  are  universally  recognized  as 
the  finest  along  their  lines.  The  prices  are  very 
low  considering  the  quality  and  character  of  the 
work.  All  books  mentioned  below  are  sent  by 
mail  postpaid. 

Zanerian  Theory  of  Penmanship— A  thought- 
provoking  work  that  deals  with  Ihe  numer- 
ous problems  pertaining  to  penmanship. 
Some  have  termed  it  the  .Shakespeare  of 
penmanship  literature.  All  who  intend 
to  teach  writing  should  read  it.  A  book  of 
176  pages,  cloth  binding $1.00 

Lessons  in  Ornamental  Penmanship— A  work 
in  slip  form  embodying  the  $10  mail  course 
formerly  given  by  us,  with  some  extra 
plates.  A  thorough  and  complete  work  for 
home  learners _  _ .  .75c. 

Compendium  of  Simplified  Vertical  Penman- 
ship— In  book  form,  and  by  far  the  most 
thorough  and  complete  instructor  in  ver- 
tical writing  yet  published 50c. 

Manual  of  Simplified  Script  —  A  work  con- 
taining a  thorough,  graded  course  of  photo 
engraved  copies  from  the  pen  of  that  master 
penman  and  artist.  C.  P.  Zaner.  all  in  the 
simplified  style.  For  rapid  business  pur- 
poses many  persons  believe  this  style  of 
writing  unequalled __.  50c. 

Zaner's  Gems  of  Flourishing--A  book  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  fascinating  art  of  flour- 
ishing. It  begins  at  the  beginning,  show- 
ing the  student  how  to  make  the  simplest 
strokes  and  exercises  and  finishes  with  a 
great  variety  of  de.iigns  showing  the  high- 
est degree  of  skill  yet  attained  in  this  art- 
Two  editions  of  this  popular  work  have 
already  been  sold.  It  is  unquestionably  the 
best  work  on  flourishing  ever  published     -  50c. 

Cash  should  accompany  all  orders.  Remit  by 
money  order,  draft,  or  stamps  forsmall  amounts. 
Do  not  send  personal  checks.     Address. 

ZANER  &  BLO.SER.  Columbus.  Ohio. 


i 


J.  C.FOWLIE,  Arlington, Ore.  t4 


Wil 


e  Uuzeii  black  cardt 

vhite  ink.  any  Uiinie.  for  hut  -^nt 

iL-  dozen  white  cards  in  idain  o 

namental  styje.  :iOc     1 J  lesion 

Uu.«lness  Wl  itinR,  $6  (X  i.    Lette 


«9&&&-9Saa:-9a3:-Si3i9-§^ 


pioore's  Fiourisned  Cards  ^i 


:o  n- 

sidered  by 

ipetent 

judges  the  finest  in  the  world.  One  party  ordered 
$9  worth  of  the  $2  grade  and  said  they  met  bis  ex- 
pectations. You  know  what  that  means.  Prices 
range  from  65c.  to  $2  per  doz.  Written  Cards  12c. 
per  doz  for  plain  white;  15c.  for  Wedding  Bristol 
and  20c.  for  Plain  Bevel.  Written  copies.  25c.  per 
package.  12  Lessons  in  Writing,  $3.  Flourished 
liisplay  Designs  at  bottom  prices,  rircular  free. 
M    B.  MOORE,  Box  7.  MOROAN.  KY. 


I  RANSOM'S  very  best  writing 
any  name 


on  1  doz.  cards- 


:l8cl 


G.  W.  RANSOM, 


ilthdeal  Cullet'f 


RICHMO^D.  VA      > 


PATRICK  J.  SWEEHEY.  Editor. 


BRIGHT!  CHEERY!  HELPFUL! 

Makes  you  think 
Helps  you  earn  more  money 
Increases  your  happiness 
Lessens  your  worry 

Shows  You    How  to  Save  Time  and  Enerjry. 

CHAT  is  Striking,  Vigorous,  Pleasing  and  Original 


50 


CENTS 

A      YEAR 

PUBLISHED      MONTHLY     BY 

ITlanl^attan      Reporting     (£o., 

1324  Tract  Society  Building,  NEW  YORK. 


BY  FRANCIS  B.  COURTNKY,  DBS  ?IOINES,  IOWA. 


PICTURE-  PUZZLE. 


CAN  YOU  FIND  BIOHT  FACES? 


CVin»i+    Hnin  A  little  book,  pocket  size, 

bDOn  lUlS.  shovvinghowlodowi.hhalf 
tlie  figures  aiKi  in  lialf  the 
time  all  of  tliose  little  calculations  whicli  we 
must  figure  out  every  day.  Everything  from 
Addition  to  Interest  and  Discount.  Its  \\'orth 
is  attested  by  the  fact  that  its  author  is  now 
and  lias  been  for  years  the  specialist  in  this 
branch  at  the  Eastman  Business  College, 
Price,  cloth,  5Uc.     Address, 

GEO.  A.  DEEL,    Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y, 


BY   R.    H.    B<1ND,  ?IAC()N,  GA.,  HI': 


STUDENTS 


n 


13 


13 


Written  with  white  ink  o 
colors.  Something  new.  an 
your  friends  will  want  the; 


d  all 


Every  thirteenth  student  who  orders 
g'ets  an  extra  dozen  FBEE. 

WANTED— A  student  in  each  town 
to  take  orders  for  colored  cards.  Send 
10  cents  for  sample  outfit. 

M.  O.    ECeeslling, 

With  Rider  Business  College, 


TRENTON,     N 


IF 

YOU 

WANT 

A 

TEACHER 

FOR     YOUR 


SH  O  RT  HAND 


DEPARTMENT 

OF      COURSE 

YOU 

WANT    A    GOOD 

ONE 

We  can  give  you  expert 
assistance  on  just  this 
point.  Write,  giving  par- 
ticulars, regarding  the  po- 
sition you  wish  to  fill,  and 
we  will  place  you  in  com- 
munication with  the  right 
teacher.  No  charge  to  you 
or  to  the  teachers.  :    :    :    : 

THE 


PHONOGRAPHIC 
INSTITUTE, 

CINCINNATI. 

BENN  PITMAN,  President. 

JEROME  B.  HOWARD,  Director. 


^dTU^urum-^Cttii^  and  @uUiu!^£«Ui«cikr^^ 


"Opijiirtunities"  is  the, title  of  a  little, 
to-tlie-point  booklet  of  twelve  pages  with 
colored  cover,  by  the  Manhattan  Reporting 
Co.,  Mo.  150  Nassau  St.,  Mew  York  City, 
Patrick  J.  Sweeney,  Proprietor.  If  you  are 
interested  in  stenographic  work  you  should 
write  for  it.     It  is  free.. 

The  Kearney,  Nebr.,  Normal  School  and 
Business  College  issues  a  very  neat  and 
attractive  catalogue,  giving  one  the  impres- 
sion of  a  worthy  school. 

•Peirce  School  Alumni  Journal"  of  Phil- 
adelphia, comes  to  our  desk  regularly,  well 
laden  with  choice  contents. 

S.  D.  Holt,  the  popxilar.  progressive,  and 
practical  engrosser  of  Philadelphia,  recently 
issued  a  circular  printed  in  upwards  of  a 
half  dozen  colors,  the  equal  of  which  we 
have  perhaps  never  seen.  A  recent  visit  to 
his  studio  revealed  the  fact  that  he  was 
doing  unusually  high-grade  work,  and  that 
he  had  his  hands  full  of  orders  as  well.  Mr. 
Holt  has  the  leading  engrossing  office  of 
that  great  and  growing  city. 

Advertising  literature  has  been  received 
from  the  following:  Heald's  Business  Col 
lege,  Sdti  Francisco,  Calif.;  Capital  City 
Ciitninercial  College,  Des  Moines,  la.;  The 
Columbia  Commercial  University,  Lancas- 
ter, O.;  Massillon,  Ohio,  Business  College. 

"The  Packard  Budget,"  published  by  the 
students  of  the  Packard  Commercial  School 
of  Mew  York,  is  the  title  of  a  new  school 
periodical.  It  is  one  of  the  very  best  jour- 
nals of  the  kind  ever  received  at  this  office. 
It  contains,  besides  colored  cover,  twenty 
pages  S'o  X  10'2  inches.  The  tone  of  the 
magazine  is  of  course  in  keeping  with  the 
name  it  seeks  to  honor.  We  wish  it  the 
success  it  deserves. 


Attractive  coniniencenient  e.xercise  pro- 
grams, etc.,  have  been  received  from  the 
Western  Xormal-College,  Shenandoah,  la. 

Bc)\  le's  Business  College,  Omaha,  \ebr., 
l^reeti-il  us  with  a  catalogue  indicating  an 
ui.)-to  (late,  well  attended,  prosperous  insti- 
tution. The  colored  cover  is  above  the 
a\-erage  iti  e.xcellence,  design  and  taste. 

The  Correspondence  Institute  of  America, 
Scranton,  Pa.,  is  issuing  a  very  presentable 
catalogue.  In  it  we  notice  that  Mr.  E.  S. 
Morris,  a  Zanerian  boy,  won  one  of  the 
prizes  offered  by  this  institution.  The 
cover  is  very  attractive  aud  telling. 


The  Scraut  >n  Uusiness  College,  Buck  and 
Whitniore,  Principals,  recently  favored  us 
with  some  halftone  illustrations  of  their 
school  and  city.  The  same  indicate  an 
unusualjy  prosperous  institution.  The 
proprietors  are  men  not  only  of  energy,  l:>ut 
of  ability  as  well. 

Recent  advertising  literature  has  been 
received  from  the  Elliott  Commercial 
Schools  of  West  Virginia,  Wheeling, 
Charleston,  and  Fairmount.  and  the  Boul- 
der, Colo.,  Business  College. 


Lessons  by  mail 


In  Practical 
Drawine 

and  Designing 
NO  PRINTED   MATTER 

.111  ilia«iiit'>  .111(1  d.-sit:ii-  ;,iv  uriBiiiH  iin.l  licsh 
li-oiii  the  pen  and  peueil  1  liave  n..  luny  sturies 
tu  tell  ami  no  ex|teriintiits  to  tr.v  at  the  pupil's 
expense;  but  instead,  will  give  the  most  eoniinon 
sense  instiuotion  in  drawing  and  designing  at  the 
loll. .wing  prices: 

Two  lessons  on  sketching  from   life  .  $1  50 

from  nature--  1  2S 

"  parts  of  the  human  head  1  00 

■'        "  ilesigning 1  25 

(advanced)--.  2  00 
The  complete  course  loi-  six  dollais      .\ddre~s 

UE(-1KI-!E  JKNSKN     PORT  L'LIVToN.  OHIO. 


^S^i^,. 


Al  Penman, 


ter-  t  in  one.       Would    join 
teacher  in  sta'ting  a  school  ( 

(iood   references,   a    live  man. 
ence  and  »;,0tX>  to  put  into  the  bu 


INTERESTED. 


0<K><><>OCH><><><>OCK><>0-0-00  000-0-(><><>0 

I  Colored  Cards.  | 

5            The  Kind  That  Bring  the  Dimes.  § 

A   Something   new   and    they  catch    the    eye,  A 

X    tickle     the   fancy  and      loosen     the    purse  X 

A   string  s  of  your  customers       Come    in  six  A 

colors.       Great    for    advertising    purposes.  A 


Schools    use    the 
Everybody  wa 
and   each  per; 


ite  a  dozen   q 
out  of  the    A 


It  a  dozen.    They  are  just  thi 
^  been  looking  for. 


Doubt  it?    Write  lor  (ree  samplts  and 
price  list. 

H.     O.     KEESLINQ, 


5         TR  E  NTON  ,      N.J.  6 

$00000000000-000  oooooooooooo 


ARTIST  AND  PEN  MAN, 

J4i   West    fiStb  Stir,-1. 

N  E  \A/      YORK, 

Does  not    hesitate  in  assuiing  i.ll  wh..  aie 
going  to  have  any 

Deslg'ns,    Illustrations,  Cuts,  Etc., 

JIudethat  the\  will  get  uiii.iue  and  origiii;.l 


Covers,  Illustrations,  L  e  1 1  e  r-h  e  a  d  s , 
C  rds.  Portraits 

M\il    all    kinds  ,d     I'KINTINU    PL.\TKS   aie  to 
be  had  pioiuptly  and  at  lowest  prices. 


UNSURPASSED  CARD  WRITING  AND  FINEST 
SCRAP-BOOK  SPECIMENS. 

I  am  now  open  to  the  profession  to   receive  or- 
ders for  my  pen   work,  and   I    promise  all   who 
order  of  me  my  very  best  efforts. 
A  letter  in  my  very  finest  ornamental  style    $5.00 

A  set  of  my  finest  ornamental  capitals 5.00 

One  dozen  reputation  cards 1.50 

One  dozen  cards,  any  name,  any  style,  and 

very  fine    . .50 

A  specimen  showing  my  skill...    - - -25 

My  work  is  unequaled.  You  will  agree  with 
me  when  you  see  it.  Write  me  regarding  mail 
lessons.     Address, 

S    M.  BLUE.    BROKEN    BOW,   NEB. 


S.  M.   BLUE'S  FAMOUS  CAPITALS.      BKOKEN   BOW,  NEB.,  BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 


In  this  lesson  we  have  a  inoreconiplicated 
study  on  the  same  lines  as  in  Figure  2,  of 
last  lesson.  The  original  drawings  were 
made  rather  coarse  and  the  composition,  as 
a  whole,  presents  a  good  study  in  grouping, 
light  and  shade  and  technique.  The  out- 
lines of  the  buildings  are  produced  by  plac- 
ing the  clear  highlights  against  the  sky. 
This  is  rapid  work  and  will  afford  ample 
study  and  practice. 

In  the  next  lesson  we  shall  take  up  the 
matter  of  detail,  the  indication  of  materials 
used  in  building,  tlie  details  of  foliage  and 
scenery. 


^A^ 


Cbc  Question  of  Supervisors 

nnmber    Cbree 


^.^  .^  .^^  .^  ,^  ..^ — -^  ■■,  ■■,  -,  ■■, 

Music  touches  the  soul  more  universally 
than  any  of  our  tine  arts.  Educationally,  it 
is  a  potent  factor  in  awakening  and  uplift- 
ing character.  It  is  one  of  the  agencies 
that  shall  help  to  make  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury humanitarian. 

Physical  culture  makes  "  the  home  we  live 
in"  serviceable  and  enduring.  It  recog- 
aizes  health  as  the  foundation  fora  success- 
ful life,  and  the  key  to  moral  as  well  as  phy- 
sical strength. 

Drawing  opens  the  *'  windows  of  the  soul" 
to  the  Vieauty  of  art  and  nature.  It  also  un- 
locks the  secrets  of  the  mechanic  arts 
and  teaches  the  boy  how  to  become  a  suc- 
cessful mechanic.  It  trains  the  eye  and 
hand  to  accuracy. 

Writing,  rightly  taught,  schools  the  hand 
to  accuracy,  neatness  and  dispatch.  It  pre- 
pares the  boy  and  girl  to  step  into  the  bus- 
iness office  and  begin  successfully  life's 
diities. 

Special  teachers  are  the  guardians  and 
promoters  of  these  forces.  It  is  not  dead 
languages  that  we  are  needing,  but  living, 
tangible,    subjects.      These   are  numerated 


above.  Without  them  culture  and  progress 
would  be  seriously  impeded.  Latin  blocks 
rather  than  opens  the  way  to  industry, 
while  drawing  opens  the  way  to  industry 
and  shuts  it  to  idleness  and  mere  intellec- 
tuality. 

The  cry  against  supervisors  is  not  us 
unanimous  as  some  would  have  us  believf. 
It  comes  largely  from  dollar  squeezers,  as 
their  one  argument  is  economy.  Such 
economy  is  "  penny  wise  and  pound  fool- 
ish." The  cry  is  raised  by  those  wlio  are 
opposed  to  thorough,  popular,  modern  edu- 
cation. 

Those  opposed  to  supervisors  are  also  op- 
posed to  fair  w'Sges  for  the  grade  teachers. 
They  are  in  favor  of  one  thing— cheapness. 
It  is  not  economy  in  our  teaching  forces 
that  is  desired,  but  economy  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  city  governments.  Poor 
streets  may  do  harm,  but  they  can  be  more 
easily  and  quickly  repaired  than  defective 
education.  The  best  is  the  cheapest  in  the 
long  run. 

That  education  is  best  which  is  practical 
and  cultural.  These  special  studies  are  in- 
tensely practical  and  esthetic.  Music  de- 
velops feeling  and  moulds  character.  What 
is  man  without  either'-  Physical  culture 
not  only  makes  for  health  but  for  morals  as 
well.  Drawing  is  doubly  valuable  as  it  is 
both  practical  and  esthetic.  One  phase  of 
it  develops  mechanical  ability,  while  the 
other  phase  of  it  develops  the  sense  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature  and  art.  How  are  we  t<t 
enjoj'  Heaven  ^\'ithout  this  faculty  properly 
developed.  Writing  is  purely  practical,  en- 
nabling  mf)re  young  men  and  young 
women  to  get  a  foothold  as  office  assist- 
ants than  any  other  one  branch  of  an  educa- 
tion, unless  it  is  English,  As  before  sug- 
gested, supervisors  are  the  guardians  or 
promoters  of  these  subjects.  The  most 
effective  way  to  discourage  the  subjects  is 
to  dispense  with  the  supervisor.  The  mere 
employment  of  supervisor,  on  the  other 
hand,  insures  interest,  enthusiasm,  and 
instruction  in  one  or  more  of  these  subjects. 


STOAKES'    IMPROVFO 

liU-eeT:iper    II. .M.  ,      N  ,.  k- I  -  l1,.l.-o    ^, -,,,,!.■ 

Sample,    10c  Ea^  h . 
'    STOAKES'   DUPLEX 

SHADING    PTN 
Kat-li  pen  nl:lke^  t<iiii    !.tyl.->o|   m.-iik  iunl  liues  a  grt-ater 
varietj  ot  woik  tliati  un\  t «  u  I'l  ilin.ii^  sha-ling  pens. 

SEVEN     PENS 
cnniprise  one  set.  in  Rize>  from  No  n  to  N'o  Sand  tht'seven 
jKjns  will  do  all  and  more  tnun  the  olil  set  of  *24  shading. 
marking:  and  pl.iin  pens  combined 

Price  per  Set.  $1.00.    Sample,  15c. 

My  Shading  Pen  Ink's  me  without  a  nva!  lor  .innlity  and 

Sample  for  12c  Stamps. 

All  fToods  sokl  by  me  are    trnaranteed   :i>   reiiresented.   in 

Compendium.  48  Pages,  25c. 

J   W.  STOAKES,  Milan,  Ohio. 


W.     L.    THOMAS,     PEN    SPECIALIS1 

(_)ne  riozen  Cai-  s  J' 


W.  L.  THOMAS,   Box  512,  Wichita,  Kansas 


E.  C. 


MILLS 

tSSGrandAvc,  Rochester.  NY 

will  send  yon  a  sViort  lett 


r   $5 .00  Worth  for  lOc- Alter  ro  years  of  hard  work  ) 

I  have  found  the  secret  of  rapid  addition,  Mihtrao-  \ 

.     tion.  multiplication,  fraction?  and  square  root      A  { 

S     marvelous  work,  only  10c.  ( 

<  LiKhtning  I'alculatoi-,  Dept.  11.  Everett.  M,ass  ) 


in   his    business    sty] 
from  the  pen,  for  25c.     It  \ 
be  an  inspiration  to  you 
your  practice 


fresh    ) 


ill 


J 


Columbus,  Ohio. 


Qip9h6^^&w(uu\i'&^^  and)  &ulMn€^6dii«cfckr^^^ 


number  Five 

The  studies  for  our  lesson  this  month  are 
not  the  same  but  are  both  composed  of 
shells. 

The  small  shell  in  both  is  the  same, 
though  different  views  are  given.  The 
small  shell  is  nearly  white,  while  the  large 
shell  in  each  drawing  is  much  darker. 

The  small  shell  is  almost  smooth,  there- 
fore the  technique  is  unbroken ;  while  the 
larger  shells,  having  a  rough  surface,  are 
developed  in  short,  somewhat  l>roken  lines. 

Care  must  be  taken  with  the  shadows,  as 
inucli  expresssion  is  given  to  the  picture 
l.y  them.  A.  A.  G. 


LEARN    TO    WRITE    YOUR    NAME       Senil   i 

A    E.  PARSONS,  Creston,  Iowa. 


E.    C.    MILLS, 

19nGra7)dAie.,  Iioche«ttT,N.  T.. 
is  one  of  the  few  recognized 
leaders  in  this  country  in  pre- 
paring fine  script  for  photo 
engraving.  If  you  have  in 
mind  script  for  any  purpose 
you  should  send  copy  fo 
estimate. 


BY  L.  FARETRA,  STUDENT  OF  E.  L.  (iLICK,  CONCORD,  N.  H. 


SELECT  A  PEN 


Suitable  for  your  handwriting  from  a  sample  card  of    12   leading  num- 
bers  for   correspondence,  sent   postpaid   on   receipt  of  6  cents  in  stamps. 


SPECIAL       OFFER 

^2\\  ^°  Teachers 
-Ml  '""  Students 

"'  Perspective   Drawing 


for  self-i 


vork 


ion.  will  be 
lurnished  complete  in  the  originnl  plates 
on  heavy  bristol  board  as  follows: 

Send  One  Dollar  with  Your  Order 
and  we  will  send  ynu  the  set  of  plates  con- 
taining everything  that  is  in  our$10  00  edi. 
tion.  If  you  find  them  satisfactory,  send 
UB$1  .SO  more  and  we  will  send  you  receipt 
in  full  ;  otherwise,  return  them  to  us  and 
we  will  refund  your  dollar.  Isn't  this  fair  ? 
Wc  think  so,  and  know  you  will  be  pleased 

LAMSON    &    CARPENTER, 
S21  Soc.  for  Savings,  CLEVELAND,  0. 


SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO 

349  Broadway,  New  York. 


.^(7,    PEN  CO.  ,    1 


GENERAL    OFFICERS 

BROWN'S    BUSINESS  COLLEGE    COMPANY. 


and    Indiana 


Qploys  about  seventy-five  teachers  and  this 


A   SUMHER  SCHOOL   FOR  COHiVlERCIAL  TEACHERS, 


AT    PEORIA,   ILL 


10  WEEKS— OPENS  JUNE  9th,  CLOSES  AUGUST  18th— 10  WEEKS. 


25  NEW  TEACHERS  .11  l'?ast  will  be  required  for  our  increasing  work  the  next  ji 
plied  to  us  for  as  many  more.      We  can  locate  fifty  or  more  good  teachers,  at  fair  salaries. 

EXPERT  TEACHEIRS  will  be  in  charee  of  this  special  school  and  the  work  will  co 
and  the  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Course.  Only  those  who  have  a  good  English  educal 
Course,  or  both,    are  eligible  to  enrollment.      If  they  have  taught  fo 


and  other  schoolp  have  ap- 


OF  TEACHING  will  be  the  paramouli 


of  the  Drill,  and  each 


beginning  September  Isl 
e  get  the  right  material. 

all   features  of  the  Business,  or  Bookkeeping  fours", 
and  who  h:ive    completed  a  Business  or  a  Shortha 
have   had    business   experience. 


the  better        METHODS 


her  will  be   required  to  do  a  cenain  amount  of  .actual  teaching. 


Young  Teachers  Can  Surely  Increase  Their  Earning  Capacity  by  Takin.g  This  Drill. 


All  interested   pe 


Q.  W.  BROWN,  Pres., 


p.  O.  Box 

833. 


Peoria,  Illinois. 


Tingcr  movement 

number  Cwo. 

BY  JULIA  OF  CHEYENNE. 

"And  things  are  not  what  they  seem." 

My  observation  and  experience  do  not 
warrant  the  statement  that  "  Less  writing  is 
being  done  in  the  primary  grades  toda^' 
than  yesterday,  and  unless  a  favorable  con- 
census of  opinion  is  obtained  from  superin- 
tendents, I  must  continue  to  disbelieve.  If 
today's  slavery  shows  no  decrease:  tomor- 
row brings  but  little  hope.  I  wish  there 
was  some  way  to  lessen  this  burden  to  the 
child.  Who  has  the  power  to  determine?  ? 
■'Must  Mohammed  go  to  the  mountain,  or 
the  mountain  go  to  Mohammed  ? 

I  never  expect  to  see  the  day,  tandl'm 
quite  young,  and  remarkably  hopeful  in 
many  ways)  when  the  mechanical  part  of 
school  life  will  grow  less. 

I  know  of  no  educator,  who  has  devised  a 
tangible  plan,  and  has  it  in  successful  oper- 
ation, where  writing  is  dispensed  with  till 
the  age  of  ten  1,10)  or  until  the  muscles  of 
the  child  will  permit  of  proper  culture.  The 
theory  is  all  right,  but  you  cannot  keep  the 
procession  from  moving.  The  ^alk  of  the 
average  child  should  convince  the  casual 
observer,  what  ought  to  be,  but  what  it  is.  is 
the  rub. 

Unless  educators  can  do  what  has  been 
proposed,  the  "  ?Iuscular  Route  "  nuist  be 
used,  and  the  vital  question  centres  in  its 
proportional  amount.  There  is  nothing 
more  credulous  to  a  man  up  a  tree,  than  the 
very  plausible  theory  of  large  writing  pro- 
duced, of  course,  with  the  arui. 

Two  politicians  on  the  rear  end  of  a  rapid- 
ly moving  train  were  discussing  things  in 
general,  when  a  yellow  dog  took  after  the 
train  at  a  very  high  rate  of  speed.  One 
says:  do  you  think  he  will  catch  us?  Really 
I  can't  say,  but  suppose  he  would  catch  the 
train,  what  would  he  do  with  it  ? 

Suppose  this  plan  of  large  work  could  be 
developed  in  little  children,  it  would  take 
sheets  of  paper  as  large  as  those  they  sleep 
on  to  accommodate  their  lessons.  What  do 
you  expect  of  children  anyway?  A  wrong 
standard,  makes  everything  look  like  thirty 
(30)  cents.  You  expect  the  child  to  use  the 
"Arm"  better  than  the  fingers?  Don't  every 
penman  know  the  amount  of  training  neces- 
sary to  a    creditable    control    of   the  arm, 


would  exhaust  a  child  and  destroy  all  hope 
in  the  extreme  ? 

It's  easy  enough  to  sail  around  in  the  air 
with  soiiie  easy  exercises,  but  when  it 
comes  to  adapting  the  power  to  legible 
forms,  which  can  Ije  used  in  the  daily  rou- 
tine, we  fail  to  see  results. 

A  few  vears  ago  I  visited  a  banner  city 
noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  schools,  and 
the  penmanship  was  not  the  least  in  pride. 
In  the  primary,  a  letter  a  foot  in  height  was 
made  on  heavy  paper  bj*  the  teacher,  and 
reproduced  on  manv  slips  by  pricking  this 
form  with  an  awl,  thus  giving  the  child  an 


idea  <>f  the  letter  and  to  make  it  more  vivid. 
had  each  one  sew  or  make  stitches  with 
thread,  around  it. 

I  wish  you  well.  I  commend  your  eirorts, 
but  don't' forget  what  Julia  has  told  you. 

[  A  prediction  :  Ten  years  hence  will 
see  little  or  no  writing  being  done  in  first 
and  second  grades  in  all  progressive  places. 
Dear  Julia,  vou  might  just  as  well  be  in  the 
van  as  in  tlie  rear.  Be  true  to  your  ideals. 
Cease  to  bow  down  before  conservatism. 
If  children  should  not  be  required  to  write, 
fight  for  their  liberty,  not  for  their  contin- 
ued bondage.— EDITORS.] 


A  New  Magazine 

field  is  being  developed  by  the  Gregg  Writer.  This  paper  is  interesting  the  commercial 
teacher,  school  manager,  and  the  general  "business"  student  as  much  as  the  shorthand 
teacher  or  pupil. 

Commercial  Training 

is  the  name  of  a  department  of  "view  and  review"  that  is  original,  interesting  and  profit- 
able, and  that  is  moulding  thought  in  Business  Education.     It  is 

Edited  by  Geo.  P.  Lord, 


libe 


«l    educal i 


to  the 


and 


Liall 


who  brings  wide   experi 

degree  of  literary  ability  to  bear  upon  his  work. 

The  Editorials  are  written  in  the  straightforward,  forceful,  virile  style  for  which  Mr. 
Lord  is  noted.    They  strike  straight  and  true  and  deal  with  practical  questions. 

The  Reviews  are  unbiased,  pointed,  and    pithy.    They  review  rather  than  praise  by 
silly  flattery. 

Advertising  Talks.     For  the  first  time  the  advertising  of  schools  is  approached  and 
discussed  along  the  line  followed  in  professional  advertising  papers. 

Heart  to  Heart  Talks  which  appear  in  this  department  are  too  well  known  to  need 
a  word.    They  will  be  continued. 

Contributed  Articles  with  editorial  comment  will  form  a  new  feature  of  this  depart- 
ment. 

ALL  THIS  AND  A  SHORTHAND  MAGAZINE  FOR  ONE  PRICE-50  CENTS  A  YEAR. 
SEND  FOR  KREE  SAMPLE  COPY. 

GREGG    WRITER,  57  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 
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Central  Commercial  College, 


Clarksburg.  W.  Ya 


21,  190T, 


Ccttcring  and  Dcsidtiing 

number  Cwelve 

BV   E.   h.    BKOWN,   ROCKLAND,  MAINE 

We  present  this  month  a  very  pleasing 
Lonil>ination  of  lettering  and  drawing,  and 
we  believe  the  design  can  be  studied  with 
much  profit. 

Suggestions:  Size  of  original  drawing 
ir>  X  12':;  inches.  It  is  not  necessar\  to  cop^ 
this  design  as  a  whole,  as  the  various  parts 
can  be  taken  separately,  or  incorporated 
into  another  design,  very  successful^  Tr\ 
it.  It  will  cultivate  your  inventi\e  genuis 
and  start  you  on  the  road  to  originalit\ 
Tlie  fruit  aiid  leaves  are  very  decorati\e 
ornaments,  and  the  drawing  and  treatment 
are  quite  easy  to  acquire.  On  the  other 
hand  the  acanthus  leaf  decoration  on  the 
right  of  tlie  design  is  difficult  in  drawmg 
and  shading,  and  the  most  careful  stud\ 
will  be  necessary  to  make  it  successful^ 
with  artistic  effect.  The  shade  line«  on 
words  Business  College,  were  executed 
with  a  spacing  square  and  ruling  pen. 


Hnotber  Good  Ulord  Trom  an  HdveHiscr 

in  the  Penman  Brilsi  and 

Business  educator. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  and  compliment 
vou  on  the  general  appearance  of  my  adver- 
tisement in  vour  paper.  It  is  surely  bring- 
ing results  that  are  an  eye  opener  to  me. 
They  are  certainly  beyond  expectations 
and  do  your  paper  great  credit. 

H.  O.  KEESLING, 

Trenton,  N.  J. 


My  dear  L,.  Madarasz,—  *  *  *  *  My  vo- 
cabulary is  insufficient  to  give  you  as  good  a  report 
as  I  would  like  to.  as  to  the  value  of  my  course 
-vHh  vou.  Really.  I  do  not  know  what  I  would 
nave  Hone  had  I  not  taken  the  course.  I  secured 
work  with  the  above  school  within  ten  days 
after  completing  your  course,  and  began  to  in- 
struct the  untutored  "muscles"  with  such  suc- 
cess that  the  President,  Mr.  Bower,  compliments 
me  in  the  highest  of  terms.  Mrs.  Bower,  the 
principal  of  the  Shorthand  Dept..  is  taking  the 
penmanship  lessons,  and  has  made  such  improve- 
ment that  she  is  delighted.  *  *  *  *  Your 
method  of  instruction,  and  drills,  enabled  me  to 
start  ill  right,  and  eliminated  all  possibility  of 
embarrassment.  *  *  *  *  The  other  fellows 
were  experienced  teachers,  while  I  was  an  entire 
stranger  in  that  hue.  and  if  they  got  more  good 
from  your  instruction  than  I  did.  they  got  a  great 
deal.  I  feel,  and  shall  continue  to  feel  greatly 
indebted  to  you  for  what  I  received. 

Sincerely. 

P    Webster  Clark. 


Public  Schools  of  Mt.  Carmel, 

Mt.  Canuel,  Pa.,  Sept.  21,  1901. 

Mr.  I*.  Madarasz, 

New  York. 

My  dear  Sir,—  *  *  *  *  Kindly  accept  my 
warmest  thanks  for  your  untiring  interest  in  me 
in  following  me  up  as  yo\i  did.  I  owe  you  a  debt 
of  gratitude.  At  the  best,  I  can  but  reflect  your 
generalship,  your  disposition,  etc.,  in  my  work 
as  a  teacher  of  penmanship.  I  put  it  lightly 
when  I  say  that  your  course  was  -worth  double  its 
cost  to  me  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  view  of  it, 
/  shall  soon  double  my  salary. 

*    *    *    *    I  just  received  an  issue  of  the 

.  With  my  neiveyes  (given  me  by  Iv.  Madarasz) 

you  may  be  sure  that  I  could  criticise  it  in  proper 
style  ;  and  I  did.  too.  After  I  finished  cutting  out 
all  the  "  trash,  "  there  wasn't  much  left. 


Sincerely, 

Herbert  W.  English. 


HV  W.  W.  FIKE.  MANISTEE,  T'lICH. 


(The  above-mentioned  paper  i 


Plainfield  Business  College, 

Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Nov.  2.  1901. 

On  learning  that  L-  Madarasz  was  to  have  a 
special  class  in  business  writing,  and  how  to 
teach  it,  I  was  at  once  interested  and  wrote  for 
terms.  They  seemed  a  little  high,  and  I  was 
somewhat  skeptical  as  to  the  results  to  be  ob- 
tained in  four  weeks.  However,  I  attended.  I 
was  fortunate,  and  consider  it  the  ^visest  expendi- 
ture of  like  amount  of  time  and  money  I  ever  made. 

The  confidence  and  satisfaction  with  which  I 
am  able  to  teach,  and  the  results  lain  getting 
justify  me  in  making  this  statement. 

For  one  who  wishes  to  acquire  a  good  rapid 
style  of  writing,  and  the  ability  to  teach  it,  the 
se  of  instruction  under  Mr.  Madarasz  is 
luable. 

E.  N.  Fast. 


Passaic  Public  Schools, 

Passaic,  N.  J.,  Jan.  30,  1902. 

To  the  Public.— 

This  certifies  that  I  have  taken  Mr.  Mad- 
arasz's  course  of  lectures  on  teaching  writing,  and 
have  adopted  his  method  in  my  present  work 
with  such  success  that  my  field  of  labor  has  just 
been  increased  as  a  result,  with  corresponding  in- 
crease of  salaiy;.  I  have  studied  all  the  leading 
systems  of  writing  published,  and  been  in  contact 
with  some  of  the  best  known  teachers  of  writing— 
tlie  result  is,  I  prefer  the  "  Madarasz  Method'''  over 
all  others.  7  have  seen  the  results  secured  by  the 
reputed  leaders  among  the  writing  teachers,  and 
a  comparison  of  them  with  the  results  I  have  ob- 
tained after  changing  to  the  "  Madarasz  Method" 
proves  conclusively  its  superiority.  It  is  a  well- 
defined  plan  of  work,  with  all  the  nonsense 
omitted  :  logical,  concise,  practical,  and  based  on 
common  sense.  Madarasz's  method  of  counting 
has  proved  especially  valuable, 

Wm.  Billings, 

Supervisor  of  Penmanship 
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ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL, 

Pi  evidence,  R.  /. ,  Noi:  23,  igoj. 
My  dear  Professor,— I  esteem  my  work  taken  with  you  last  July  so  highly  thai  I  hardly  knoiu  how  to  begin  to  express  tin 
appreciation  of  it.  Perhaps,  however.  I  can  state  briery  the  twofold  advantage  it  -was  to  me.  First :  Your  instruction  revolution- 
ized MY  OWN  HANDWRITING  in  the  direction  of  radical  improvement.  Second:  Your  method  in  mv  hands  has  produce'.' 
ADMIRABLE  RESULTS  IN  THE  TWO  HOURS  PER  WEEK.ybr  the  ten  wecks  that  I  have  taught  penmanship  this  year.  In  accordanci 
-with  your  idea,  I  have  endeavored  from  the  outset  and  at  the  same  time  to  emphasize  position,  movement,  and  correct  formation  oj 
letters.  I  have  had  to  contend  -with  pupils  zvho  have  acqtiiredfor  the  most  part  an  abominable,  sprawling  outline  of  vertical  writing, 
or  rather  printing,  and  you  knozv  what  that  means.  For  my  especial  purpose,  inasmuch  as  ive  are  directed  not  to  "force  "  the  slant 
system  upon  pupils  in  the  High  School,  your  method  has  been  especially  well  adapted ;  for  by  it  the  vertical  system  can  be  taught  about 
as  -well  as  the  slant,  the  same  rules  prevailing  in  both  respects.  I  think  s  1  highly  of  your  ability  as  a  professor  of  penmanship  thai  I 
hope  to  have  the  privilege  some  time  or  other  of  continuing  work  in  that  line  under  your  instruction.  *  *  *  *  I  am  glad  to  hi\-i 
that  the  other  men  in  the  class  are  succeeding  so  well.  Very  cordially  yours. 

Prof.  L.  Madarasz,  12S1  Third .h'enue.  New  York.  ACGUSTrS  T.  SU7FT. 

hj  ji   •     I  July  I,  1902,  I  am  going  to  give  a  Teachers'    Course  in  Business  Writing  and  the 

S       your      TnlTlK-  "Madarasz  Method"  of  teaching  it.     There  are  to  be  24  sessions;  in  that  time  I  will 

cover  the  entire  field  of  practical  writing  and  fully  illustrate  my  way  of  handling  classes, 
giving  such  drills  and  trials  as  will  qualifv  every  one  in  attendance  to  handle  a  writing  class  successfully.  No  such  work,  or 
instruction,  has  ever  been  given  before  by  anyone  else,  and  I  offer  it  as  the  best  I  am  capable  of  doing  ;  with  the  positive  assertion 
that  it  is  the  best  plan  to  create  practical  writers.  While  preparing  yourself  as  a  teacher  of  writing,  why  not  get  the  best  instruction 
pos.sible? — In  a  method  having  the  dollar-mark  of  merit?  At  the  same  time,  I'll  criticise  your  own  writing  so  pointedly,  that  you'h 
be  forced  to  improve  your  work  if  you  follow  my  instruction.  In  every  lesson  I'll  cover  more  important  ground  than  other  teachers 
do  in  ten — simply,  because,  this  one  thing  I  know,  and,  I  am  not  a  repeater. 

ATnW    thPtl       TVl^     Pnct  The  tuition  fee  win  be  I30.     If  you  can't  pay  all  cash,  satisfactory  payments  will  be  arranged. 

i^UW     lUCll        lllC      L.USI.  IJoard  and  lodging  need  not  cost  more  than  $30.     You  can  figure  the  railroad  fare. 

Results  Count. 


The  important  qualification  of  a  teacher  is  the  ability  to  get  the  best  results  in  the  quickest  time  possible.  The  "  Madarasz 
Method  "  of  teaching  Business  Writing  does  that.  Of  course,  if  you  know  it  all,  my  method  won't  appeal  to  you,  yet,  I'll  say 
this  :  no  course  of  lessons  ever  given  in  any  penman's  paper,  no  published  work  on  penmanship,  no  other  teacher  of  writing  (except 
those  I've  taught)  in  the  United  Slates  has  as  many  vital  points— result-producing  points,  as  I  give  and  explain  in  my  teachers' 
course.     I  back  my  reputation  on  this  assertion.     So,  you  should  come  to  me  if  you  want  to 

Be  a  Leader.  *  *  *  * 


* 


You  are  standing  in  your  own  light  when  j'ou  are  satisfied  to  continue  going  along  in  the  medium  class  of  teachers.  Catch  on 
lo  some  ne-w  ideas — ideas  that  stand  for  the  best.  My  plan  of  teaching  business  writing  is  based  upon  common  sense,  it's  simple 
when  you  know  it,  and  is  as  sure  of  producing  results  as  that  the  ocean  is  salt  water.  ********  "Be  a  Leader,'  and 
raise  your  work  to  the  highest  standard.     You  will  then  be  in  line  to 


Get  your  Salary   Raised ! 


Your  employer  knows  better  than  }ou  do  when  that  pleasure  is  due  you,  and  the  way  for  him  to  know,  is  for  you  to  teach  better 
than  you  have  in  the  past. 

Corrohorfiti  Ve    Wot*d^  ^—  ^^^  extracts  herewith  given  are  taken  from  letters  of  some  of  last  year's  pupils— they 

are  not  from  enthusiastic  bo\'s ;  they  are  from  men  experienced  in  teaching,  with  one 
exception — the  Clark  letter — and  that  one  should  appeal  to  young  men  wanting  to  qualify  as  teachers.  I  tell  you  WHAT  to  say, 
WHEN  to  say,  and  how  to  saj-  it. 

In     flflffition      enough  time  is  allotted  to  ornamental  writing  to  show  you  all  the  kinks  of  which  I  am  master,  and  that  alone 
'    is  worth  the  price  of  the  entire  course  to  you,  if  you  want  to  improve  your  own  writing.     I  am  not  a  college^ 
and  have  no  power  to  grant  diplomas,  but  the  fact  that  you  have  taken  my  course  will  prove  to  be  a  marketable  asset. 

Perhaps  you  know  of  some  young  person  working  in  this  line  ;  you  may  be   the  means  of  starting  him  right  by   calling  his 
attention  to  this  announcement.     If  you've  any  questions  to  ask  of  me,  write  freeh-. 

Sincereh", 

L.  riadarasz, 

1281  THIRD  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

JHF  I'FNM.LX'S  A RT JOCkW-.iL. 
202   Broadway, 

New  York,  Jan.  2^,  igo2. 
"The  Madarasz  Method,"  as  a  result-getter  is  equalled  only  by  the  e.xtraordiyiary  skill  of  its  author  as  a  penman.       By  its 
use,  anyone  ivho  can  make  a  chirographic  oval  and  a  rhomboid  may  become  master  of  a  good  business  hand. 

HORACE  G.  HEALY,  Editor. 
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Ucrtical  vs.  Slant. 

By  eyrus  Ul.  Tield,  Jackson,  lllicli. 

AUTHDK  OF  "  GE?IS,"   ETC, 

[This  paper  was  read  at  St.  Louis  but  be- 
cause of  its  lengtli  we  can  only  present  a 
sutuniary  and  extracts— EDITORS. 

Mr.  Field  first  states  tliat  writing  had 
three  stages  of  development.  First  the 
form  stage,  then  the  movement  stage,  and 
now  the  slant  stage. 

Each  style  has  its  friends  but  most  people 
favor  slant. 

When  we  look  at  slant  and  vertical, 
what  we  see  is  governed  largely  by  our 
prejudices.  The  effect  of  our  view  point  is 
to  narrow  our  outlook,  like  the  men  looking 
at  tlie  house.the  one  coming  from  the  north 
said  it  was  red  ;  the  one  from  the  west,  it 
was  green  ;  the  one  from  the  east,  it  was 
brown.  Each  one  had  reported  correctly, 
but  each  had  seen  only  one  side  of  tlie 
house.  That  is  the  fault  in  our  view  of 
writing.  We  get  on  our  hobby  horse  and 
when  we  ride  up  to  take  a  look,  we  see  but 
one  side,  and  that  is  likely  to  be  the  agreea- 
ble side.     It  is  all  wrong,  friends. 

The  following  plate  is  submitted  to  show- 
how  some  of  our  Jackson,  Mich.,  business 
men  write.  Of  course  we  cannot  show  the 
writing  of  all,  but  iiere  is  a  fair  representa- 
tion embracing  many  different  professions. 
Tliese  men  are  not  ashamed  to  let  the  world 
know  how  they  write,  or  of  the  fact  that  they 
favor  slant.  They  were  approached  one 
busy  Saturday  morning  and  without  pre|>- 
aration  wrote  the  specimen  sentence. 

(1)  Is  the  writing  of  the  gymnasium  in- 
structor at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  It  is  claimed 
tiiat  continued  muscular  exercise  is  not 
conducive  to  a  good  hand.  This  gentleman 
is  constantly  engaged  in  teaching  large 
classes.  His  liandwriting  is  free  and  shows 
a  good  command  (jf  the  quill. 

(2)  Is  written  by  a  young  man  engaged 
as  bookkeeper  for  a  large  lumber  firm.  He 
is  left-handed.  He  writes  a  bold,  rapid, 
backhand,  which  supports  the  theory  that 
nearly  all  left-handed  writers  are  good 
writers,  and  also  that  they  write  a  back- 
hand.   Kighthand,  the  slant. 

(3)  A  prominent  clothier  held  the  pen  for 
this.  He  is  interested  in  good  writing,  and 
his  clearcut  hand  shows  it.  His  position 
calls  for  some  writing  wliicli  he  executes 
with  force  and  precision. 

(4)  Shows  how  at  least  one  druggist 
writes.  It  has  about  twelve  different  slants, 
but  is  readable. 


(5)  This  fine  specimen  was  executed  by 
the  popular  Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  who 
has  a  great  deal  of  writing  to  do  and  does  it 
all  equally  well.  He  strongly  favors  slant 
writing  for  he  fully  realizes  its  commercial 
value. 

(6)  This  was  written  by  4)ne  of  the  finest 
engravers  in  the  city,  a  jeweler.  Notice  the 
slant.  Did  you  ever  see  engraving  done 
in  the  vertical  ? 

(7)  Was  written  by  a  bank  cashier.  He 
used  a  coarse  pen  and  wrote  rapidly.  It  is 
claitned  he  can  turn  off  more  writing  in  a 
day  than  any  other  man  in  town.  This  is  a 
specimen  of  his  everj'  day  work.  Not  a  l>it 
of  finger  movement  on  this  specimen. 

When  people  say  they  favor  vertical,  see 
if  they  write  it.  The  writer  looked  over  the 
hotel  registers  of  the  four  city  hotels,  and  of 
the  2200  traveling  men  who  had  registered 
during  the  two  weeks  immediately  preced- 
ing, but  16  wrote  the  vertical.  To  teach 
young  people  the  vertical,  and  then 
have  them  find  wlien  they  enter  business, 
that  slant  is  required  is  an  unpardonable 
sin,  and  handicaps  them  as  certainly  as 
though  they  were  taught  false  principles  in 
arithmetic. 

SHORTHAND      SYSTEMS,      VERTKWL      AND 
SLANT    PURSUED    TO    A     FINISH. 

There  is  no  inducement  in  the  vertical  to 
cause  a  young  man  of  push  and  ability  to 
take  it  up.  We  are  doing  the  young  people 
an  absolute  harm  by  teaching  it.  Business 
men  have  no  use  for  it.  It  is  inseparately 
linked  with  sluggish  nmscular  or  finger 
movement.  Then  join  to  put  it  out.  It  is 
already  on  the  road.  Come,  Boys,  Allto- 
gether  !  Push  !  Out  it  goes  !  Goodbye. 
Respectfully, 
Wm.  SAYERS. 
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AMERICAN  COLLEGE  EXCHANGE 

CUMBERLAND,  MD. 
HO  REGISTRATIOM    FEE  -  CO-OPERATIVE . 


MODERN   ILLUSTRATIVE 

BOOKKEEPING 

INTHODUCTORY  AND  COMPLETE  COURSES 

THE    LATEST    ADDITION    TO    THB    WIL- 
LIAMS &  ROGERS   COMMERCIAL  SERIES. 


This  is  by  far  the  best 
work  on  Bookkeeping  and 
Business  Practice  that 
has  ever  been  published. 
It  combines  all  the  best 
features  of  the  other  book- 
keeping publications  in  this 
series,  besides  many  new 
ones  not  to  be  found  in  any 
similar  work.  It  is  the  com- 
mercial teacher's  ideal  and 
is  destined  to  become 

THE  LEADING 
BOOKKEEPING 
SYSTEM. 

If  at  the  Ohio  Commercial 
and  Special  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation Meeting  at  Dayton, 
May  15-17,  talk  with  our  rep- 
resentative about  the  Modern 
Illustrative  Bookkeeping, 
Office  Routine  and  Bookkeep- 
ing, New  Introductive  Book- 
keeping, New  Commercial 
Law,  Commercial  Arithmetic, 
Seventy  Lessons  in  Spelling, 
and  many  others,  descriptive 
circulars  of  which  will  be  sent 
on  request. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  CO. 


NEW   YORK, 
CHICAGO, 

ATLANTA, 


CINCINNATI, 

BOSTON, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 
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W.  W.  Fike,  pen  man  in  the  Manistee, 
Mich.,  Business  College,  sent  us  a  specimen 
of  -apid  business  writing  executed  bv  a 
student,  Mr.  C.  A.  Preston.  The  writing  is 
exceptionally  smooth,  strong  and  rapid 
looking,  and  shows  that  Mr.  Fike  is  giving 
his  students  splendid  instruction. 

Easter  Greetings  in  the  form  of  beautiful 
script  and  some  business  writing  came 
from  Mr.  R.  A.  McDevitt  of  Newcomerstown, 
O.  Mr.  McDevitt  is  a  very  fine  penman  and 
a  very  fine  young  man  as  well. 

Mr.  Geo.  A.  Smith,  Elkader,  la.,  sent  in  a 
specimen  of  business  penmanship  that 
shows  that  he  has  it  in  him  to  make  a  very 
fine  penman.  The  loops  are  a  little  too  flat 
on  the  left  side,  and  angular  at  the  top. 

Specimens  of  student's  work  were  sent  to 
us  for  inspection  from  the  Willimantic, 
Conn.,  Business  College.  The  work  shows 
splendid  improvement.  Earnest  R.  Church 
made  most  improvement.  Mr.  M.E.Regan 
made  second  best,  and  Miss  EmmaD.  Wood 
made  tliird  best.  Under  the  head  of  qualit v 
Miss  Wood  came  first.  Mr.  Regan  second. 
and  D.  Julian  Burgees,  B.  A.,  third. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Christ  of  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  fav 
ored  us  with  some  of  his  graceful,  skillful 
business  and  ornamental  writing. 

T.J.  Evans  of  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.,  favored 
us  with  some  cards  written  in  the  ornamen- 
tal style  which,  though  from  the  hands  of 
one  not  following  penmanship  profession- 
ally, are  above  the  work  done  by  the  aver- 
age professional. 

Howard  Harbach,  a  thirteen  year  old  boy 
of  Reading,  Pa.,  sent  some  pen  drawings 
done  in  imitation  of  .Mr.  C.  D.  Gibson's  work, 
which  shows  that  Mr.  Harliach  has  in  him 
the  material  for  l»ecoming  a  very  fine 
artist. 

E.  E.  Kent  of  the  Rider,  Moore  &  Stewart 
School  of  Business,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  sends 
written  cards  in  a  variety  of  styles  and  col- 
ors, revealing  a  high  order  o"f  execution. 
We  recently  met  Mr.  Kent  at  Philadelphia 
and  was  quite  favorably  impressed  with 
him.  The  school  mentioned  evidentU-  be- 
lieves in  good  penmanship,  as  it  has  a 
number  of  fine  penmen  in  its  facultv. 

Mr.  Kent  also  favored  us  with  a  plioto  of  a 
very  unique  and  skillful  set  of  resolutions 
that  he  engrossed  for  the  Master  Carpen- 
ters' and  Builders'  Association. 


YOD  WANT  (1  BETTER  POSITION  ? 


If  %',  REG'STER  with  us,  FREE 

and  we  will  see  wh.it  nc  can  do  for  you      We 
h.ive  vacanciis  in  almost  every  state. 

CONTINENTAL    TEACHERS'     AGENCY, 

BOWLING    GREEH.     KY. 


•""f 


E.   C.  MILLS, 

1 95  Grand  Ave..  Kocneiter. N.Y.. 

will  send  you  a  set  of  busi- 
ngcd     in 


7^  fait  y/M  ap6{  ^c^??i^^  ^Ai^t^ 


"The  new  Twentieth  Century  edition  of  Isaac  I'itnian's  -Shorthand  Instructor'  will  make 
every  teacher  of  shorthand  talk.  I  adopted  the  Isaac  Pitman  system  several  years  ago  after  a 
considerable  acquaintance  with  a  number  of  the  Pitmanic  presentatioDS.  I  have  never  regretted 
the  step— was  contented  from  the  first  —now  1  am  happy.  This  new  Instructor  not  only  saves 
time  for  the  pupil,  but  it  does  away  with  all  dindgery  and  brings  happiness  into  the  school. 
The  introduction  of  the  word  signs  and  sentences  at  the  beginning;  the  elimination  of  un 
necessary  rules  and  exceptions;  and  the  logical  and  masterly  style  in  which  the  subject 
matter  is  presented,  places  it  far  in  the  lead  of  any  text-book  on  the  subject  I  have  ever  seen. 
I  am  confident  that  anyone  can  now  acqalre  a  knowledge  of  the  art  in  one-third  less  time  than 
heretofore.  It  is  hoimd  to  he  the  popular  shorthand  text-book  of  the  age."— £*.  E.  ML'LL,  [Lale 
Mall  A-  Kimball  l  Mull:'  Sehool.  HroiKhiaij  and  iSdIh  Street,  New  York  City. 

20th  CENTURY  EDITION,  276  pp..  Cloth  $1.50 
Exclusively  used  in  the  Hifh  Schools  of  New  York 

ISflflC  PITIUBN  4  SONS,  33  Onion  Spre,  NEW  YORK  CITY.  . 

Puhlishiis  of  "Tht  eoth  Cinliii-i/  Ukldliijn   Hook  and  Leyal  Forms,"  J72  pi,.,  75c.    N 
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HV  JNO.   W.   VONESH,  CHICAGO,   liL. 


THE 


Has  recently  been  moved  into  larger  and   b.tter  quarters, 
the  best  quarters  this  institution  lias  ever  occupied. 
StiKlcnts  will   now  find  tlie  School   located    on  the.  .southe.ast  <iorne.r 
ot  nJGM  ANF)  LONCi  STREETS, 

Where  Me.vsrs.  Zaner  &-  Bloser,  proprietors  of  the  institution,  will  be  glad  to  welcome  all 
of  their  old  friends  and  pupils,  and  as  many  new  ones  as  see  fit  to  come. 

Zanerian  graduates  are  in  greater  demand  to  dav  than  ever  before.  In  fact,  we  can 
suppl.v  hut  a  small  part  of  the  demand. 

Of  course  the  best  pi.ving  and  most  congenial  positions  are  secured  onlv  bv  those  who 
have  thoroughly  prepared  for  them.  Young  persons  should  look  ahead  and  "prepare  for 
work  that  promises  most  for  the  future.  Surely  no  other  lines  are  more  interesting  or 
promise  more  for  the  future  than  those  for  which  Zanerian  students  are  prepared. 

TheZanerian  is  quile  generally  recognized  as  the  Penmanship  and  Art  Mecca  of  this 
country.  It  is  also  the  best  school  to  attend  if  you  desire  the  best  positions  to  be  had  as  a 
commercial  teacher  in  commercial  schools,  or  in  commercial  high  schools.  In  the  field  of 
business  education,  good  penman  are  always  given  the  preference,  and  Zanerian  graduates 
generally  recognized  as  the  most  expert  penmen  and   teachers  of  penmanship  to 
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Zanerian  Collegfe,   Columbus.  0. 


:i 


E.  C.  Mills, 

1 95  Grand  Ave.  Rochester.  N.Y,  ^ 

will     send     you    one    dozen  1 

cards,   your  name   in    either  i 

plain  or  ornamental  writing,  / 

for  25c.      Address   lines    lOc.  ) 

per  dozen  extra.  < 


TO  ZANER-IANS 

By  special  arrangements 
with  Messrs  Zaner  <!ir  Bloser. 
I  am  enabled  to  offer  to  Za- 
nerian students  only,  hlatik 
exact   representation  of  the 

ZANEKIAN     PIN 

iited  and  embossed  in  gold  on  the  ujiper 
corner  of  the  '^ards.  They  are  handsome. 
inctly  professional  and  exclusive. 


25  card! 

100    " 

Address,         \y 


PRICES. 

postpaid 


n.  \'ioos, 

COI.li.MIHVS, 


Finest  Supplies  for  Penmen 

AND  ARTISTS 

PENS  AND    HOLDERS 
All  goods  listed  below  go  by  mail  postpai(i. 

Zanerian  Fine  Writer  Pen  — The  beat  and 
finest  6ne  writing  pen  made— ^besl  for  en- 
grossing, card  writing  and  all  fine  script 
work.     Gross  $1. no,  V4  Gross  Z-jc.  1  Doz 12c. 

Zanerian  Ideal  Pen— One  of  the  best  pens 
made  for  general  penwork— business  or  or 
namental.  One  of  the  best  pens  for  be- 
ginners in  penmanship.  Gross  75c.,  l>i  Gross 
25c.,  1  Doz lOc. 

Zanerian  Business  Pen  — A  smooth,  durable, 
common  sense  business  pen.  For  unshaded 
business  writing  it  has  never  been  excelled, 
if  equaled.  Gross  7oc.,  %  Gross  25c.,  1  Doz. .10c. 
Gillott'B  Principality  No.  1  Pen  — A  fine  writ- 
ing pen.  Gross  $1.00, 1^  Gross  25c.,  1  Doz 12c. 

GUlott'a  Double  Elastic  E.  F.  No.  604  Pen  —  A 
medium    fine  writing  pen.     Gross  75c.,    ^ 

Gross  25c..  1  Doz.  -_ IDc. 

GUlott'B  Magnum  Quill  E.  F.  No.  601  Pen— A 
btisiness     pen.  Gross  1.00,  J^  Gross  25c.,  1  Doz  .12c. 
GillotfB  No.  303  E.  F.  Pen— Used  largely  for 
drawing  purposes.  Gross  $1.00,  ^  Gross  25c. , 

1  Doz. - 12c. 

Gillott's  Lithographic  Pen  No.  290— One  of  the 
finest  pointed  cirawing  pens  made.    6  pens 

25c.,  3  pens 15c. 

Gillott's  Crow  Quill  Pen  No.  659—  Very  fine 

points.    6  pens  25c.  3  pens _ _ .  15c. 

Soennecken  Lettering  Pens  —  For  making 
German  Text,  Old  English,  and  all  broad 
pen  letters,  ^et  of  12— numbers  1,  1%,  2.  2%, 
3,  3H,  4,  5  and  6  single  pointed  and    10,    20 

and  30  double  pointed - 26c. 

Double  Holder  for  Soennecken  Pens— Holds 

2  pens  at  one  time -. 10c. 

Zanerian  Oblique  Penholder  —  Hand-made, 
rosewood.  12  inches  long,  a  beautiful  and 

perfect  holder.     1  holder 50c. 

Fine  Art  Oblique  Holder  — Inlaid  and  fancy, 
hand-made,  rosewood,  and  by  fur  the  most 
beautiful  holder  made.    1  holder  sent  in  a 

small  wooden  box $i.ou 

Excelsior  Oblique  Holder  — The  best  low  priced 
oblique  holder  made.  Many  hundreds  of  gross 
have  been  sold. 

1  Holder lOc. 

1  Dozen , 50c. 

K  Gross - --.- $1,10 

Vj  Gross 2.15 

1  Gross --.  .   .  4.25 

Straight  Penholder  —  Tork  tipped  and  best 
for    business    writing,    flourishing,    etc.    1 

holder.  10c;  6  holders.  40c  :   12  holders 65c. 

When  you  need  anything  in  our  line  write  us 
for  prices,  as  we  can  furnish  almost  anything 
and  save  you  money. 

Cash  must  accompany  all  orders.  Prices  are 
too  low  to  keep  accounts.  Remit  by  money  or- 
der, or  stamps  for  small  amottnts. 

Address,  Zaner  &  Bloser,  Columbus,  O. 
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Typewriters 


HAVE 


/«  The  most  compact  keyiBoard* 

2*  The  slightest  key  depression* 

3,  The  lightest  and  mo^t  even 
touch, 

Tliese  are  three  reasons  <why  REMINGTONS 
are  preferred  by  all  operators 


For  Touch  Writing 


WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT,  327  Broadway,  New  York. 


GILLOTT'S  PENS, 

THK  HOST  rEXrSCT  OF  rBKI, 

HAVE  GAINED  THK 

GRAND    PRIZE, 

Paris  Exposition,  1900. 

IMi  la  th»  ElKhf  St  PrU<  ffi  Awudcd  M  P<a«. 


PLUMMEU 

iDej'igneru 

Providence.  R.  I. 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERSIWAMTED 

We  want  first-class  teachers  of  Penmanship, 
Bookkeeping  and  St^no^aphy.  We  had  last 
year  more  calls  than  we  could  supply.  If  you 
desire  a  better  position,  write  us  frankly  con- 
cerning your  qualifications,  and  we  will 
frankly  t«ll  you  what  we  can  do  for  you. 
Reference  book  ft'ee. 
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Tliis  is  economy  to  the  commercial  teacher,  it  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  get  first- 
class  results  from  his  students.  The  educational  excellence  ol'  the  Sadler-Rowe  publications 
is  well  known,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  consid^^r  the  quality  of  the  materials  out  of  which 
tiiese  books  are  made.  Notwithstanding  high  grade  papers  have  greatly  increased  in  price 
within  the  last  four  years,  our  blank  book-s  and  stationery  have  been  reduced  in  price  and 
the  grade  of  stock  has  never  been  lowered  one  iota.  We  make  no  attempt  to  compete  with 
SDnie  of  the  cheap  blank  liooks  on  the  market. 


Customers 


will  note  that  we  have  lately 
adopted  a  UDiform  style  and 
i:rade  of  book  paper  in  the  manufacture  of  all  our 
hooks.  We  now  employ  the  very  best  book  binders 
obtainable,  and  our  books  represent  the  very  highest 
attainments  in  the  book  makers'  art     <«.     ^     ^ 


This  is  the  time  of  year 


when  tei^<•ller^  are  considering  readinstim-rits 
of  their  courses  ol  .study  for  the  coaming 
school  year.  We  find  there  are  many  schools  that  would  like  to  make  a  change,  but  they 
don't  want  to  do  so  until  they  have  first  made  a  test  of  the  publication  they  are  consider- 
ing. To  meet  this  well  defined  want,  we  have  arranged  a  very  attractive  offer  for  those  who 
wish  to  test  any  of  our  publications,  huleed,  it  is  so  advantageous  that  every  teacher  thinking 
ui"  mailing  a  change  slimikl  write  t(i  u,-.     We  will  be  glad  to  supply  full  particulars. 

The  last  half  of  MacFarlane's  Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography 

will  be  ready  for  distribution  shortly.  This  will  be  good  news  to  a  great  many  teachers. 
The  issue  of  this  half  has  been  delayed  over  eight  motiths  waiting  for  1900  census  figures 
for  Internal  Commerce  and  Manufactmvs,  which  have  ja-«t  been  received  from  the  census 
bureau.  We  could  have  issued  the  book  with  1890  figures,  but  then  we  do  not  do  business 
that  way.  We  were  bound  to  issue  a  20th  century  book  even  if  it  cost  us  heavily  to  do 
so,  but  that  is  a  secret  of  our  success  in  book  making.  We  will  not  issue  any  book  if  it 
is  not  the  best  of    its  kind  to  be  found. 

Our   booklets,  price   lists,  and   other   information  will    be   sent    to    all    teachers    and 
school  officers  on  application,  free  of  charge. 

5ADLER=R0WE  CO., 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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Incre^Lse Your  Skill 

in  usin^lhe  pen  4Thd.l  often  meocns  a.  rMSe 
in  SQile^ry  4  You  ce^n  do  this  by  practicing 
from  MILLS'S  LESSONS  BY  MAIL  ift  4  4 


Spe^re  time  only  required  4  If  jou  a^re  looK: 
ind"  for  The  Best  in  instruction  and  exneri- 


enced  criticism  matrkin^s  you  should  write 
qJ.  once  4  Full  informoLtion  for  ^  sts^mp  4  4 
L.  C.Mills.  195  GraLnd  Ave.  Rochester.  N  Y^ 
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I  Colored  Cards.   I 

^  The  Kind  That  Bring:  the  Dimes.  { 

X  Something  uew  and    they   catch    the    eye,  X 

X  tickle     the   fancy  and      loosen     the    purse  X 

X  string  s  of   your  customers.      Come    in  six  X 

X  colors.       Great    for    advertising    purposes.  X 

5  Schools    use    them.       Penmen    use     them.  X 

Everybody  wants  them.     You  write  a  dozen  q 

and   each  person  who  gets  one  out  of  the  a 

dozen  will  want  a  dozen.    They  are  just  the  ^ 

thing  you  have  been  looking  for.  a 

Doubt  it?    Write  for  free  samples  and       ? 
price  list.  X 

H.     O.    KEESLINqJ 

A  With  Rider  Biii,iiieK»  rallese,  J 

5         TRENTON,     N.J.         6 
ooo-ooooooooo-ooooooooo-oooooo 
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$5.00  Worth  forl0c.-Alt< 

1  have  found  the  secret  of  ; 

L.  multiplication,  fractio 


•  lOyenrsuf  hard  a 
ipiU  addition,  suhl 
«  and  square  root 


Lightning  Talculator.  l)ept.  IJ.Ev 
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modern     Penmanship     Publtca= 

tton$  for  Penmen  and 

Ceacbers 

Our  publications  are  universally  recognized  as 
the  finest  alonf,'  their  lines.  Tlie  prices  are  very 
low  consideriuf;  the  quality  and  character  of  the 
work.  All  books  mentioned  bL-low  are  sent  by 
mail  postpaid. 

Zanerinn  Theory  of  Penmanship— A  thought- 
provoking  work  that  deals  with  the  numer- 
ous problems  pertaining  to  penmanship. 
Some  have  termed  it  the  Shakespeare  of 
penmanship  literature.  All  who  intend 
to  leach  writing  should  read  it.  A  book  of 
176  pages,  cloth  binding __ _    ..    .  $1.(0 

Lessoi's  in  Ornamenliil  Penmanship— A  work 
in  sJip  form  embodying  the  $10  mail  course 
formerly  given  by  us.  with  some  extra 
plHtes.     .\  thorough  and  complete  work   for 

Compendium  of  Simplified  Vertical  I'enman- 
ship — In  book  form,  and  by  far  the  most 
thorough  and  complete  instructor  in  ver- 
tical writing  yet  published 50c. 

Manual  of  Simplified  Script  —  A  work  con- 
taining a  thorough,  graded  course  of  photo- 
engraved  copies  from  the  pen  of  that  master 
penman  and  artist,  C.  P.  Zaner,  all  in  the 
simplified  style.  For  ra^id  business  pur- 
poses many  persons  believe  this  style  of 
writing  unequalled _._ 50c. 

Zaner's  Gems  of  Flourishing-- A  book  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  fascinating  art  of  flour- 
ishing. It  begins  at  the  beginning,  show- 
ing tbe  student  how  to  make  the  simplest 
strokes  and  exercises  and  finishes  with  a 
great  variety  of  designs,  showing  the  high- 
est degree  of  skill  yet  attained  in  this  art. 
Two  editions  of  this  popular  work  have 
already  been  sold.  It  is  unquestionably  the 
best  work  on  flourishing  ever  published.  --50c. 

Cash  should  accompany  all  orders.  Remit  by 
money  order,  draft,  or  stamps  for  small  amounts. 
Do  not  send  personal  checks.     Address. 

ZANER  a  BL05ER.  Columbufl,  Ohio. 


LEARN  TO  WRITE  YOUR  NAME— Send  nit 
Toiii  name  and  12.^  cents  and  receive  one  dozen  n 
iiioie  ways  with  instriictinns.      Add^e^•s. 

A    E.  PARSONS,  Creston,  Iowa. 


1  WHY  DOES  A  HEN  LAY  AN  EGG  ? 

*  « 

*  This  was  once  the  famous  subject  of  a  rib  tickling,  post-prandial    discharge  of  verbal  artillery  by  a  man-of-  J 

*  Warr.  It  did — as  it  ought — a  great  deal  of  execution.  Why?  For  the  .same  reason  that  the  hen,  during  the  next  ^ 
ik  step  in  the  process  of  evolution,  brought  forth  a  chick  from  that  egg — the  suliject  had  been  hrooded  over.  «r» 
jj<  An  aspiring  young  woman  once  wrote  to  Henry  W.  Longfellow  asking  where  he  found  all  his  vivid  illustra-  J[ 
^  tions,  his  apt  comparisons,  his  beautiful  figures.  She  was  sure  that  she,  too,  could  write  moving  verse  if  she  could  |JJ 
yi  control  such  a  wealth  of  ideas  and  illustrations.     Certainly.     So  might  we  all.     We  are  "shovpd"  off  the  nest  too  m 

*  frequently.  Our  thought-eggs  get  cold.  We  do  not  hrjad  enough.  No  psychologist  can  tell  why  certain  coucep-  JJ] 
J  tions  form  themselves  in  the  mind— hatch  aut,  so  to  speak— as  a  re-ult  of  meditation  and  reflection,  but  we  all  know  I|, 
^  that  fledgelings  of  thought  do  thus  flutter  into  existence.  <?< 

I  TO  INDUCE  YOUNG  PEOPLE  TO  HATCH  CHICKS  | 

*  of  the  mental  variety  is  the  proper  object  of  schools  and  school  machinery.  Are  the  kindergarten  and  kindred  ^ 
<li  methods  and  influences  to  be  blamed  for  the  present-day  tendency  to  entertain  pupils  in  our  schools?     Whatever  (»> 

*  may  be  the  cause,  there  is  today  all  too  little  of  the  brain-sweating,  that,  for  their  and  their  country's  lasting  good,  J 
jj  our  grand-parents  had  to  undergo  in  the  schoolroom.  '  if 
A                 Our  students  do  too  little  downright  thinking  of  the  kind,  that  develops  self-reliant  judgment,  pioliably  the  most  m 

*  valuable  of  the  proper  results  of  school  training.  We  meet  this  need,  in  our  text-books,  by  so  presenting  the  cxerci.ses  ]Jj 
[U  for  schoolroom  work  that  the  student  is  not  dawdled  along  like  an  infant,  unable  to  walk,  but  is,  with  assistance  in  ,p 
lii  the  beginning,  required  to  do  his  own  walking— his  own  thinking.  One  oC  the  best  illustrations  of  this  policy  is  our  if> 
j*  Bookkeeping  and  Twentieth  Centurj-  Business  Practice.  A  complete  and  logical  method  of  presenting  modern  JjJ 
^  accounting  and  business  forms  and  usages,  it  is  attractively  arranged  to  excite  the  student's  interest,  yet  it  makes  ^p 
It  him  think.     It  develops  concentration,  accuracy,  judgment.  1* 

*  To  each  teacher  who  names  his  school  and  mentions  this  paper,  we  offer  to  send  one  set  of  our  complete  Book-  jjj 
jj  keeping  and  Twentieth  Century  Business  Practice,  expressage  prepaid,  for  $1.0.5  (retail  price,  §4.20).  This  is  simply  ift 
\t)  another  bargain-counter  offer,  used  as  a  means  of  testing  the  value  of  this  paper  as  an  advertising  medium.     The  offer  ft 

*  will  be  open  until  July  15th.  ^ 

5  SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATOLOGUE  OF  TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOLS.     IT  IS  FREE.     ADDRESS,  !|! 

I  THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY,  | 

I  4?5  EUCLID  AVENUE,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO.  i 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS  FOR  THE  COMING  YEAR. 


As  heretofore,  the  policy  of  this  journal  will  be  to  say  little,  and  do 
excellent  features  we  have  booked  for  publication. 

The  Policy  of  giving  all  sides  a  hearing  ;  of  alloyving  each  con- 
tributitr  full  sway  to  his  opinions  ;  of  presenting  the  latest  and 
best  possible,  will  be  continued  as  heretofore.  A  broad-gauge, 
progressive  journal  is  still  our  purpose. 

The  Penmanship  Department,  as  in  tlie  past,  will  be  high-grade, 
progressive,  and  lil^eral.  Mr.  A.  R.  Burnett's  lessons  in  practical 
business  penmanship  will  be  continued  indefinitely.  Mr.  K.  C. 
Mills  will  continue  to  favor  our  readers  monthly  with  work  from 
his  masterful  pen.  He  will  contribute  a  series  of  business  forms, 
such  as  notes,  drafts,  checks,  etc.  This  work  will  represent  his 
very  best  efforts,  and  will  be  just  what  students  of  penmanship 
need,  especially  those  takiug  a  business  course.  -  Mr.  S.  M.  Blue 
will  delight  lovers  of  dash  with  specimens  of  his  ornate  hand. 
Mr.  H.  O.  Keesling  will  present  one  of  the  most  practical  and  best 
graded  series  of  business  writing  ever  printed.  See  for  yourself. 
His  work  will  be  a  surprise.  We  have  already  seen  the  greater 
part  of  the  course  and  we  feel  that  we  cannot  commend  it  too 
highly.  It  contains  much  valuable  material  for  students.  Mr. 
C.  C.  Lister,  of  Sadler's  Business  College,  Baltimore,  Md.,  is 
working  on  a  series  of  lessons  in  business  writing  which  he  is 
endeavoring  to  make  the  finest  of  his  life.  He  says  :  "  I  want  to 
make  this  the  effort  of  my  life."  Those  who  are  aware  of  Mr.  Lis- 
ter's skill  and  ability  know  what  this  means.  He  is  the  author 
of  "Writing  Lessons  that  Teach,"  published  and  sold  by  the 
Sadler-Rowe  Co.,  of  Baltimore.  His  work  as  an  author,  his  wide 
experience  as  a  teacher,  and  the  high  order  of  skill  he  possesses, 
admirably  fit  him  for  preparing  something  unusually  valuable 
and  interesting  for  our  readers.  Mr.  A.  I).  Skeels,  Temple  Col- 
lege. Philadelpliia,  will  present  some  work  which  is  sure  to  win 
him  many  new  admirers.  Mr.  T.  Courtney,  tlie  accurate,  forceful 
penman  of  Providence.  R.  I.,  has  on  hand  a  supply  of  his  work. 
Mr.  F.  B.  Courtne.v.  the  all-round  pen  wizard,  has  work  prepared 
in  advance  to  delight,  amaze,  and  instruct  our  readers  for  a  year 
or  more  to  come.  Mr.  \V.  E.  Dennis,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,,  the  inim- 
itable genius  of  grace,  will  present  a  series  of  lessons  in  flourish- 
ing. Mr.  Dennis  states  that  he  shall  endeavor  to  excel  all  pre- 
vious efforts  in  this  line  of  work.  This  means  that  he  will 
present  by  far  the  greatest  course  of  lessons  in  flourishing  ever 
attempted  in  a  penmanship  journal.  He  h?"  long  been  known 
as  the  prince  of  ffourishers.  Sharpen  your  quills  and  get  ready 
for  these  lessons.  Mr.  C.  E.  Doner,  the  young  man  who  has  won 
the  reputation  of  being  a  model  penman  and  gentleman,  has 
promised  our  readers  something  from  his  pen  from  time  to  time. 

Is  this  not  a  dollar's  worth  ?  We  have  given  a  mere  outline, 
however,  which  is  not  at  all  complete. 


much.      Nevertheless,  it   is  well   to   simply 


a   few  of    the  many 


The  Business  Department,under  the  able  editorial  management  of 
Mr.  Gaylord,  promises  even  more  in  the  future  than  it  has  realized 
in  the  past.  The  work  given  in  this  department  has  been  beyond 
anj-thing  ever  attempted  along  practical,  business  education, 
and  it  has  but  fairly  begun.    Keep  an  eye  on  that  department. 

The  Art  Department  will  continue  to  present,  high-grade,  help- 
ful, and  timely  examples  of  script,  lettering,  engrossing,  designs, 
illustrations,  portraits,  etc..  etc.  The  best  is  none  too  good  for 
our  readers. 

The  Editorials  promise  to  be  as  timely,  terse,  conscientious, 
anil  forceful  as  in  the  past.  The  news  items,  etc.,  will  be  as  inter- 
esting and  up-to-date  as  heretofore. 

The  Covers  will  be.  no  doubt,  as  cheerful,  artistic,  seasonable, 
and  varied  as  they  have  been  since  their  inauguration  by  this 
journal.  They  cost  a  good  deal,  but  they  are  widely  admired 
and  are  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Keep  Us  in  Mind  Jor  Clubs,  and  single  subscriptions.  Our 
friends  on  all  sides  tell  us  that  we  are  giving  too  much  for  the 
money.  That  rnaj'  be  true,  but  in  the  future  we  shall  endeavor 
to  give  more  rather  than  less.  We  are  aware  that  our  journal  has 
already  set  a  high  standard.  So  many  experts  have  never  before 
lieen  engaged  to  give  lessons  and  contribute  articles  to  the  same 
journal  at  the  same  time.  Heretofore  such  enterprise  has  been 
something  entirely  unheard  of  in  the  realm  of  this  class  of  jour- 
nalism, but  we  are  determined  that  the  standard  shall  go  still 
higher  rather  than  lower. 

So  we  wish  to  ask  our  friends,  one  and  all,  to  keep  us  in  mind 
for  subscriptions.  Those  who  can  send  clubs  should  write  for 
club  rates. 

While  we  have  every  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  support  in 
the  past,  a  still  larger  patronage  will  enable  us  to  make  further 
improvements,  to  more  nearly  reach  our  ideal  journal. 

Remember  that  we  publish  but  one  edition,  and  that  persons 
taking  our  journal  get  the  best  of  it  and  the  whole  of  it— no  cheap 
or  partial  numbers.  The  editors  believe  that  students  especially 
should  be  encouraged  to  read  the  highly  instructive  articles  by 
the  leading  business  educators  of  our  country,  and  that  they 
should  therefore  receive  the  whole  journal.  You  should  support 
our  journal  because  it  is  worth  the  money, and  because  it  is  to 
your  interest  to  carefully  read  everj^  number,  and  see  that 
students  get  the  benefit  of  it. 


BUSINESS    CAPITALS    AND    FIGURES    BY    L.    S.    STACY.    KINGSTON,    N.    Y. 
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Instruettonsy  Plate    46. 


You  will  derive  but  little  benefit  from  this  practice  unless  you  g 
to  scribble  for  one  minute,  but  follow  the  copy  exactly  as  it  is  given, 
retiuires  your  most  thoughtful  practice. 


ve  the  closest  attention  to  every  particular.    Do  not  allow  yourself 
Remember  that  this  miscellaneous  page  writing  is  difficult  and 


Tnstructions,   Plate    47* 


Copy  this  form  of  receipt  and  try  to  arrange  your  work  exactly  like  the  ( 
every  detail  of  a  copj-;  not  only  the  forms  of  the  letters,  but  the  general  an 
carefully  j'ou  can  blame  no  one  but  yourself  if  you  do  not  make  satisfactory  ii 


ripy.  It  is  splendid  tr 
lugement  as  well.  If 
iprovement. 


ining  to  cultivate  the  eye  to  take  in 
you  do  not  follow  the  instructions 


Instructions,  Plate    48. 

See  that  you  have  no  shades  on  any  of  the  letters  in  these  copies.  We  want  to  strive  for  a  perfectly  light,  uniform  line.  The 
practice  of  light  lines  in  your  writing  will  encourage  lightness  of  touch,  which  is  a  very  important  thing  for  the  beginner  to  learn. 
While  writing  the  difficult  copies,  do  not  forget  that  a  good  position  should  never  be  neglected.  We  want  to  think  about  this  matter  of 
position  so  often  during  the  writing  hour  that  a  healthful  position  of  the  body  may  become  habitual. 
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Instructions,   Plate   49. 

In  practicing  writing  suitable  for  entries  in  bookkeeping  we  sliould  keep  several  important  things  in  mind.  Some  of  them  are: 
Legibility,  size  of  writing,  arrangement,  good  figures,  etc.  To  copy  this,  either  take  regular  journal  paper  or  rule  the  lines  on  foolscap 
paper.  The  heading,  January  1, 190—  should  be  the  most  legible.  Write  this  reasonably  large  and  keep  in  the  center  of  the  page,  that  is, 
leave  as  much  margin  on  one  side  as  on  the  other.  The  journal  entries,  i,  e..  Cash,  E.  C.  Mills,  etc.  should  be  written  in  a  little  larger 
hand  than  in  the  day-book  explanation  column. 

After  finishing  a  page  of  this  work,  hold  it  out  at  arms  length  and  see  if  the  general  eft'ect  is  good.  Keep  working  away  on  this  copy 
until  you  can  see  a  decided  improvement  over  your  first  copj'  of  it. 

Instructions,  Plate    50. 

As  this  is  our  last  lesson  in  this  series  the  author  would  be  glad  to  receive  a  copy  of  this  letter  written  in  your  very  best  style.  We 
will  not  be  able  to  answer  these  letters  or  criticise  them,  but  it  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  hear  from  all  who  have  faithfully  followed 
this  course  of  lessons. 

I  wish  to  thank  my  many  friends  for  their  kind  expressions  of  approval  regarding  these  copies  and  instructions.    Your  friend, 

E.  C.  Mills, 

Concernina  mr.  mills'  Cessons 

We  said  some  nice  things  regarding  Mr.  Mills'  course  of  lessons  before  we  ran  them,  but  we  now  desire  to  say  that  in  our. opin- 
ion, in  the  line  of  graceful,  accurate,  professional  penmanship,  thej'  have  never  been  equaled.  Our  dealings  with  Mr.  Mills  but 
conforms  our  opiniim  of  him  as  a  true  gentleman,  and  one  of  the  most  skillful  penmen  the  world  has  ever  produced. 

Z.\.NER  A    BLOSER. 


Cessons  in 

Business  Penmanship 

BY  A.  R.  BURNKTTK,  ASHI.AXn.  II.I.. 

number  Chree 


Cesson  no.  7. 

This  lesson  consists  of  word  practice,  l^se 
both  narrow  and  wide  spacing.  Fill  several 
pages  of  each  word.  Try  to  use  a  free  and 
easy  movement  in  writing  these  words. 
Much  depends  upon  the  wa>'  you  practice  if 
you  succeed, 

Cesson  no.  8. 

We  will  Ijegin  this  lesson  by  filling  several 
lines  of  the  small  compact  indirect  oval  ex- 
ercise. Begin  small  .s  with  right  curve. 
Retrace  top  part  of  up  stroke  slightly.  No- 
tice how  down  stroke  is  curved.  Get  letter 
quite  wide  through  the  center,  and  closed 
at  the  base  line.  I-ine  Xo.  4S,  we  have  the 
■  small /-beginning  bke  .s.  The  up  and  down 
^*' of  this  letter  is  separated  by  a  very 
•mpound  curve.     Practice  the  letter 
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singly,  then  in  groups  of  five  or  more  with- 
out lifting  the  pen  from  paper.  The  small 
jr  is  made  up  of  simply  the  last  part  of  the 
n,  with  a  straight  line  crossing  the  down 
stroke.  Make  cross  stroke  upward  from 
base  line.  We  have  next  the  small  i*  begin- 
ning like  A*.  Finish  letter  with  small  dot 
and  horizontal  curve,  the  same  as  found  in 
finishing  the  small  W. 

Cesson  Ro.  9- 

This  should  be  one  of  the  most  important 
lessons  that  has  been  given  so  far.  Every- 
one should  be  able  to  make  good  figures. 
Fill  several  pages  of  line  Xo.  46,  the  small 
direct  and  indirect  ovals  and  obique  exer- 
cise. Notice  that  the  first  part  of  figures  9 
and  7  begin  almost  on  base  line.  Their  is  a 
little  more  finger  action  used  in  forming 
the  figures  than  in  the  small  letters.  Prac- 
tice each  figure  separately  before  grouping 
them  together. 

Eesson  no.  10. 

We  now  come  to  the  loop  letters  above  the 
base  line,  which  are  quite  difficult  to  mas- 
ter. Spend  quite  a  little  time  on  the  three 
exercises  given.  Make  oval  one  large  space 
high,  retracing  from  ten  to  twenty  times. 
Join  the  curve  line  and  oblique  exercises 
together  without  lifting  the  pen  from  the 
paper.  Make  several  lines  of  the  up  and 
do\\n  strokes  of  loop  before  combining  them 
together.  The  two  strokes  should  cross 
about  the  same  height  as  the  small  i  would 
be  made.  Strive  to  get  a  round  turn  at  the 
top  of  each  loop.  Combine  from  six  to 
eight  of  the  loops  together,  using  both  nar- 
row and  wide  spacing.  Study  the  two  parts 
of  the  small  h  given.  Finish  letter  with 
small  dot  and  horizontal  curve  line.  In 
combining  the  letters  together  try  to  get 
the  loops  all  the  same  height. 


Cesson  no.  11. 

Begin  this  lesson  by  reviewing  the 
curved  line  and  oblique  exercises.  Master 
these  exercises  and  you  will  have  but  little 
trouble  in  forming  the  loops  above  base 
line.  The  Ii  is  a  loop  joined  to  the  last  part 
of  a  small  n.  Slight  finger  action  may  be 
used  in  forming  the  down  strokes  of  the 
loops.  Study  carefully  the  last  part  of  the 
small  k.    Fill  several  lines  of  the  word  copy. 


Cesson  no.  12. 

Fill  several  lines  of  the  oblique  exercise, 
make  about  150  downward  strokes  per  min- 
ute. The  small  t  is  the  i  made  higher  and 
the  top  half  being  retraced.  Second  style 
given  is  usually  used  as  a  final  t.  Cross 
first  style  with  a  horizontal  stroke  about 
one  small  space  from  the  top.  The  small  (/ 
is  composed  of  the  small  a  and  t.  A  great 
deal  of  time  should  be  spent  on  the  word 
copies. 

Cesson  no.  13. 

Begin  small  p  with  first  stroke  of  t.  Long 
down  stroke  should  be  straight.  Be  sure 
that  you  are  getting  round  turns  at  the 
bottom  of  the  loops.  We  have  the  small  i 
joined  to  a  lower  loop,  forming  the  small/ 
In  forming  this  letter  be  careful  not  to  get 
loop  too  large.  See  that  the  two  strokes  of 
the  loops  cross  on  base  line.  Use  both 
narrow  and  wide  spacing  in  combining  the 
letters  together. 
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Ccssoti  no.  14. 

The  small  r  is  composed  of  the  first  part 
of  the  small  a-  and  a  plain  lower  loop.  Be 
sure  that  yoxi  are  getting  a  round  turn  at 
the  top  of  the  tirst  part  of  the  letter  ;  the 
tendency  is  to  get  a  sharp  angle  at  this 
point.  We  have  next  the  small  z,  begin- 
ning with  the  first  part  of  small  n  joined  to 
a  lower  loop.  Observe  how  the  downward 
stroke  of  the  loop  is  curved.  Try  to  get  j'our 
work  the  same  size  as  copy,  and  do  not 
neglect  the  word  copies. 

Cessoti  no.  15. 

Begin  this  lesson  with  the  curve  line  and 
oblique  exercises  joined  together,  letting 
oblique  exercise  extend  above  and  below 
base  line.  The  small  /  is  the  upper  and 
lower  loops  joined  together  with  downward 
straight  line.  Finish  lower  loop  of  /on  base 
line.  The  small  q  and  g^are  formed  by  the 
oval  part  of  the  a  joined  to  a  lower  loop. 
The  loop  of  the  q  is  made  just  opposite  from 
that  of  the  £f.  Write  with  a  good  movement 
and  a  fair  rate  of  speed.  This  lesson  fin- 
ishes the  small  letters.  It  would  be  well 
to  take  general  review  of  all  the  small  let- 
ters before  taking  up  the  first  lesson  of  the 
capitals. 
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We  have  for  practice  this  month  the  loop  letters.  Be  sure  to  have  the  1  and  h  full  in  the  loop.  Keep  the  crossing  low  and  the  loop 
wide.  Be  careful  to  finish  the  h  with  a  small  loop  and  to  keep  the  finish  high,  so  that  it  does  not  resemble  ie,  which  it  is  very  apt  to  do 
if  finished  carelessly.  We  have  given  two  styles  of /.  You  may  choose  the  one  you  prefer  and  practice  it.  Some  finger  action  maybe 
employed  in  making  these  letters,  although  they  may  be  made  quite  successfully  without.  Do  not  forget  the  fact  that  arm  movement 
makes  writing  easy  in  execution.  Do  not  forget  also  that  arm  movement  requires  practice  to  control.  Do  not  forget  that  writing,  on 
account  of  its  smallness  and  swiftness,  is  one  of  our  most  skillful  arts,  if  not  the  most  skillful.  For  this  reason  it  takes  more  practice, 
more  care,  and  more  perseverance  than  almost  any  other  art. 
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BY    J.    G.    CHRIST,    LOCK    HAVBN,    PA. 
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The  first  set  of  capitals  is  by  Larita  F.  Dennis;  the  second,  by  John  J.  Boyle,  both  pupils  in  the  Commercial  Department  of  the 
Beverly  (Mass.)  High  School.    It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  they  take  the  P.-A.  &  B.  E.,  and  practice  dally  from  its  copies. 


BY    S.    M.    BLUE,   BKOKE.N    BOW    INEBK.)   BUSINESS   COLLEGE. 
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-Mr.  W.  H.  Vigus,  whose  portrait  and  pen- 
manship appear  herewith,  is  a  product  of 
Hallowell,  Me.,  having  spent  his  boyhood 
days  in  the  public  schools  and  stone  quar- 
ries near  his  home.  In  '97  he  graduated 
from  the  high  school  of  his  native  town,  and 
in  '98  he  graduated  from  the  Shaw  Business 
College  of  Augusta,  Ne.  In  1900  he  entered 
the  Zanerian,  since  which  time  he  has 
served  in  the  capacity  of  student,  all-round 
office  rustler,  and  assistant  teacher.  Mr. 
Vigus  had  little  of  the  so-called  natural 
talent  in  penmanship,  but  through  perse- 
verance has  developed  a  hand  which  speaks 
for  itself.  Few  indeed,  have  worked  more 
unceasingly,  or  made  greater  progress,  but 
his  ambition  is  still  unsatisfied.  He  hopes 
to  improve  still  more,  and  we  believe  will. 

.^Ir.    \igns  not   ijuly  possesses  a  handwrit- 


ing of  more  than  usual  strength 
possesses  a  straightforward  moral 
ter  as  well,  and  we  predict  for  hit 
cessful  future.  He  intends  remain 
the  Zanerian  for  some  time  to  conn 
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Educational  Strabismus;    or,   a 
I)iab  Caste   liindu. 

Cross-legged  «n  a  rug,  in  the  city  of 
Gotham,  deep  in  thoiiglit,  sat  a  great  high 
priest,  of  the  order  C.  P.  A.  His  weekly 
paper  had  become  a  monthly,  and  now  it 
looked  as  though  it  would  dwindle  to  a 
([uarterly  because  advertisers  begged  to  be 
excused  and  the  subscription  list  was  pain- 
fully brief  ;  his  Self-Assurance  Company, 
Unlimited,  was  working  overtime,  but  it 
needed  advertising  ;  his  job  as  a  "professor" 
seemed  sadly  uncertain  ;  his  half-dozen 
other  little  schemes  were  not  producing 
shekels  in  visible  quantities.  The  spirit  of 
caste  was  upon  him,  and  he  sought  a  worthy 
object  on  which  to  visit  his  holy  wrath.  "  I 
have  it,"  said  he  at  last,  "  I  shall  inscribe  a 
diatribe  against  those  insufferable  Pariahs, 
the  commercial  teachers."  Thereupon  he 
]irepared  a  derisive  attack  on  commercial 
schools  and  commercial  teachers,  (based  on  a 
report  of  the  St.  Louis  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Commercial  Teachers) 
and  then,  with  the  fatuity  of  an  ostrich,  he 
signed  the  7iom  de  plume,  "  Vannant,"  to 
his  article,  thinking  that  his  name  being 
concealed,  his  identity  would  be  unrecogniz- 
ed. The  lion's  skin  was  a  good  disguise 
until  the  ass  began  to  bray. 

Unless  all  signs  fail,  "Van- 

Ulbo  Ts  nant"   is  a  gr.nduate  of   an 

"Uannant?"  Ohio  Commercial  School, 
but  the  proprietor  of  that 
school  is  not  proud  of  the  fact.  ( )n  the 
last  page  of  the  paper  in  which  "  Van- 
nant's"  strictures  appear  is  an  advertise- 
ment of  a  company,  the  principal  member 
of  which  is  supposed  to  be  responsible 
for  a  system  of  accounting  which  is 
called  the  Balance  Sheet  System.  The 
advertisement  modestly  says  :  "  The  Bal- 
ance Sheet  System  of  Accounts  is  the  first 
and  only  accounting  system  that  the  busi- 
ness, man  of  average  attainments  has  been 
able  to  un<lerstand  and  intelligently  direct 
as  a  iiart  of  his  office  machinery."  If  .John 
D.  Rockefeller  only  knew !  How  in  the 
world  do  .1.  P.  Morgan,  John  Wanamaker, 
Marshall  Field,  Nelson  Morris,  et  al  man- 
age to  plug  along  in  their  counting  rooms? 
"  Vannant "  used  about  one-third  of  his 
space  in  treacherously  quoting  extracts  from 
an  address  by  H.  M.  Rowe,  on  "The  Bal- 
ance Sheet :  What  it  Represents  :  How 
Made."  Is  "  Vannant"  especially  interest- 
ed in  The  Balance  Sheet  System  ?  Is  that 
his  reason  for  trying  to  discredit  Mr.  Rowe's 
article  by  quoting  only  such  parts  as  suited 
his  purpose,  omitting  illustrations?  Mr. 
Rowe,  we  are  directly  informed  by  a  New 
York  accountant  of  the  first  rank,  is  tech- 
nically correct.  But  Mr.  Rowe  is  amply 
able  to  fight  his  own  battles,  as  is  also  Mr. 
Enos  Spencer   who   was    in     like    manner 


singled  out  for  censure.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  our  purpose  to  take  up  the  technical  side 
of  this  attack. 

"Vannant"  presumes  to 
Uannant  as  set  himself  up  as  a  judge 
a   Ceaebei*         of  the  proper  qualifications 

of  a  commercial  teacher, 
and  yet,  unless  somebody  is  counterfeit- 
ing closely  the  characteristics  of  the  man 
we  have  in  mind,  "Vannant,"  is  not  a 
brilliant  demonstration  of  the  effectiveness 
of  aC.  P.  A.,  as  such,  in  the  class-room. 
We  have  recent  letters  from  some  men 
well  qualified  to  judge,  who  think  that 
"Vannant"  is  their  teacher.  The  sen- 
timent is  the  same  in  all  of  them.  We  quote 
from  one  :  "  If  we  take  him  [the  writer  is 
speakingof  the  man  he  believes  to  be  "Van- 
nant"] as  an  instructor  to  be  a  stanclard, 
then  the  very  humblest  commercial  teacher 
is  a  howling  success.  They  may  be  ignor- 
ant in  general  and  thoroughly  unlearned  in 
"  accounting,"  but  no  one  can  accuse  them 
of  the  un])edagogical  trait  of  trying  to  stuff 
roast  beef  down  the  throat  of  the  infant 
that  three  nights  before  thev  believed  should 
have,  and  to  which  they  gave,  a  milk  diet. 
From  a  two-hour  lecture  on  Tuesday  on 
the  ledger,  its  modified  forms,  etc.,  to  a 
lengthy  and  profound  discourse  on  the 
"going  system,"  on  Friday,  nearly  upset 
our  tender  digestive  apparatus.  The  pu]iil8 
have  caricatured  him  and  his  hobby  and  he 
has  learned  of  it.  The  protests  made  to  the 
authorities  will,  we  think,  result  in  differ- 
ent methods  for  next  year."  So  much  for 
"  Vannant's  "  qualifications  as  a  censor. 

The  charges  in  "  Van- 
Cbe    Ulork  nant's"  article  are    so    ab- 

of  a  eommer^  surdly  untrue  that  they 
eial  School        really  deserve  no  reply  but 

silence.  Our  excuse  for 
noticing  the  attack  is  that  a  number  of  our 
readers  requested  us  to  do  it,  and  that 
it  affords  us  a  desirable  opportunity  to 
set  forth  at  some  length,  the  purpose  of 
business  schools  and  the  deliberate  opinions 
of  notable  business  men,  regarding  the  value 
of  a  commercial  school  training  in  its  rela- 
tion to  successful  business  life. 

The  business  of  the  commercial  school  is 
to  teach  elementary  matters  indirectly  relat- 
ed to  the  work  of  the  public  accountant, 
but  primarily  bearing  upon  the  work  of  the 
prospective  business  man.  The  theory  of 
the  expert  accountant's  work  may,  ]ierhaps, 
be  successfully  taught  in  those  institutions 
that  are  offering  courses  in  higher  commer- 
cial education.  There  the  students  are  of  a 
class  entirely  different  from  those  that  at- 
tend a  private  business  school,  but  the  pri- 
vate business  schools  of  our  country,  an  a 
clusti,  have  never  represented  that  they  were 
fitting  students  to  enter  directly  upon  the 
the  work  of  public  accountants.  The  com- 
mercial schools  take  all  kinds  of  material — 


even  embryo  "  Vannants" — and  give  them  a 
thorough  elementary  training  for  subordi- 
nate places  in  business  offices.  Contact  with 
the  practical  affairs  of  business  life  does  the 
rest ;  and  it  is  exactly  thus  that  "Vannant  " 
has  risen  to  such  place  as  he  occupies.  His 
position  does  not  seem  secure  enough,  how- 
ever, to  justify  him  in  kicking  down  his 
ladder. 

The  commercial  teacher  has 
eommercial  to  perform  a  work  abso- 
Ceacbing  a  lutely  different  from  that 
Distinct  required  of   an   expert    ac- 

Profession         cuuntant.      He   must  teach 

principles,  and  he  must 
do  it  so  well  that  his  students  can  after- 
ward themselves  apply  these  principles  in 
ada])ting  themselves  to  the  many  different 
conditions  that  they  will  meet  when  they 
enter  business  life.  Four-fifths  of  the  com- 
mercial teachers  have  no  occasion  to  use  the 
expert  knowledge  that  to  a  public  account- 
ant is  a  daily  requirement,  nor  have  they 
the  time  to  acquire  it.  It  might  be  well  if 
the  commercial  teachers  of  the  country 
would  all  (jualify  themselves  for  expert 
work,  but  it  is  far  from  being  necessary.  A 
iuan  may  be  a  good  editor  without  being  a 
Watterson  or  a  Pulitzer  ;  a  good  ship-builder 
without  being  a  Cramp  or  a  Nixon  ;  a  good 
teacher  of  chemistry  without  being  an  Ira 
Remse  <  ;  of  electricity,  without  being  a 
L.ird  Kelvin  or  a  Nikola  Tesla.  What 
would  becoiue  of  our  young  people  who 
study  English  literature,  if  no  one  might 
leach  the  subject  except  authors?  How 
many  Choates,  Knoxes,  Dills,  (jriggses, 
OIneys,  and  Roots  are  there  among  the  law 
schools  of  our  country  ? 

Nevertheless,      commercial 
teachers  do   audit   and    de- 
eommercial       gjgQ     books     for     business 
Ceacbers  in       men,    make   expert   exami- 
Business  nations    of     the    affairs    of 

corporations,  etc.,  and  we 
surmise  that  they  succeed  quite  as  well  as 
does  the  public  accountant  who  leaves  his 
special  field  to  make  an  occasional  excur- 
sion into  the  field  of  teaching. 

Says  "  Vannant,"  "Where  is  the  commer- 
cial teacher  that  is  really  wanted  in  a  busi- 
ness office,  or  who  could,  in  fact,  hold  his 
place  in  the  practical  work  of  business  if 
perchance  he  once  made  his  entrance 
therein  ?" 

We  humbly  suggest  that  the  Secretary  to 
the  President,  Geo.  B.Cortelyou  is  a  gradu- 
ate of,  and  for  a  time  was  a  teacher  in,  the 
Walworth  Business  Institute  of  New  York 
city.  Mr.  Cortelyou  held  a  number  of  import- 
ant business  positions  before  he  was  chosen 
for  his  present  place,  among  them  being  the 
private  secretaryship  to  the  Appraiser  of 
the  port  of  New  York  It  may  interest 
"Vannant"  to  know  also  that  Edgar  M. 
Barber,  who  is  now  connected  with  the  Ap- 
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praiser's  office,  a  man  whose  expert  ability 
was  utilized  in  exposing  the  gigantic  em- 
broidery and  silk  frauds,  the  ultimate  re- 
sult of  which  was  a  complete  overturning  of 
the  executive  force  of  the  Customs  Depart- 
ment of  the  port  of  New  York,  was  for  sev- 
eral years  a  teacher  in  the  Packard  School. 
Mr.  Barber  says  :  "  There  are  many  good 
teachers  in  the  world  and  there  are  some 
bad  ones.  Not  all  of  the  bad  teachers  are 
commercial  teachers,  and  not  all  of  the  good 
teachers  are  public  accountants.  I  lielieve 
that  the  best  commercial  schools  give  courses 
of  incalculable  value  to  those  students  who 
intend  tu  follow  a  commercial  career." 

A.  R.  Haskin,  for  thirty  years  an  honored 
teacher  in  the  Eastman  School  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  is  the  auditor  of  the  American 
Cigar  Company,  an  accountant  of  high  rank. 
Furthermore,  it  may  surprise  "  Vannant  " 
to  learn  that  Theodore  C.  Search,  for  many 
years  the  honored  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  the  foremost 
authority  in  this  country  today  on  matters 
of  foreign  trade,  was  once  a  teacher  in  the 
Quaker  City  Business  College,  Philadelphia, 
and  a  man  who  has  completed  a  business 
college  course.  Of  the  value  of  commer- 
cial school  training,  in  its  relation  to  suc- 
cessful business  life,  he  has  this  to  say  ; 
"  I  took  the  full  course  of  a  Pittsburg 
Business  College,  through  correspondence 
with  a  friend  of  mine  who  took  the  course, 
and  kept  me  posted  during  his  entire  ])ro- 
ceedings,  as  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  at- 
tend the  school. 

"  My  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  commer- 
cial schools  is  that  they  are  like  all  other 
schools.  Where  the  men  in  command  are 
thorough-going,  conscientious  men,  fully 
posted  in  their  business,  such  schools  are 
good,  and  the  henetits  whicli  they  confer  on 
the  community  cannot  well  be  estimated.  A 
commercial  training  is  an  excellent  thing 
for  any  young  man  to  have  before  going 
into  actual  business.  It  gives  hiiu  an  all- 
round  view  of  affairs  ;  makes  him  more  con- 
fident, able,  and  of  more  value  when  he 
enters  business  life.  He  will  find  many 
things  in  active  business  not  referred  to  in 
the  school,  and  he  will  also  find  many  things 
in  the  school  that  in  actual  business  he 
would  not  come  in  contact  witli  perhaps  for 
years.  One  therefore  supplements  the  other 
and  this  mutual  relation  is  of  great  value. 
"  I  think  the  greatest  injury  that  the  busi- 
ness colleges  have  experienced  has  been 
due  to  the  imperfect  education  that  has 
been  given  by  some  so-called  commercial 
colleges,  and  it  is  quite  true  that  many 
commercial  teachers  in  the  past  have  not 
been  worthy  of  the  positions  which  they 
have  held  ;  but  there  have  always  existed 
cojuniercial  schools  in  our  country,  a  course 
in  which  has  been  of  the  greatest  advantage. 
"  The  commercial  college  business  was 
greatly  abused  at  the  close  of  our  Civil  War. 
Circulars  of  advertisements  were  sent  over 
the  country  broadcast,  which  promised  to 
one  and  all  alike  extraordinary  capacity  in 
business  matters  after  a  short  course  of 
perhaps  thiee  or  four  months  at  one  of 
these  institutions.  The  harm  done  at  that 
time  was  almost  incalculable  to  the  cause 
and,  as  I  view  it,  our  commercial  system 
has  only  within  recent  years  emerged  from 
the  cloud  which  overspread  it.  At  the  pres- 
ent day  1  un<lerstand  the  course  in  these 
institutions  to  be  longer,  much  more  thor- 
ough, and  therefore  more  far-reaching  in 
their  results.  Wherever  such  schools  are 
found  it  means  competent  teachers  and  in- 
structors, and  with  these  at  hand  commer- 
cial schools  nrr-  of  o-i-ppt  advantage  to  the 
c<Hiimunltv  and    ilic  I)iisiue8s  world." 


Mr.  John  K.  Sparrow,  C.  P.  A.,  Chief 
Expert  in  the  Controller's  Office,  New  York 
City,  and  one  of  the  three  state  examiners 
of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  was  for 
many  years  a  teacher  in  the  Long  Island 
Business  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  re- 
ceived his  commercial  instruction  and  his 
start  in  public  accounting  from  Mr.  Henry 
C.  Wright,  C.  P.  A.,  President  of  the  Long 
Island  Business  College.  He  says:  "I 
have  your  letter  of  the  14th  inst.  I  spent 
fifteen  years  of  my  life  in  the  work  of  com- 
mercial education,  and  left  the  school  room 
to  pursue  actively  my  profession.  In  the 
practice  of  it  I  have  had  a  fair  measure  of 
success.  I  do  not  agree  that  commercial 
teachers  are  as  a  class  impractical.  On 
the  contrary  some,  yes  many,  men  of  my 
acquaintance,  are  tilling  honorable  and  re- 
sponsible positions,  who  are  indebted  for 
their  early  training  to  the  commercial 
school. 

"The  wide  awake,  up  to  date,  commercial 
instructor  and  practicist,  not  a  mere  theorist, 
is  the  best  mentor  a  youth  can  have.  He 
can  and  frequently  does  arouse  in  the  lad 
an  interest  in  public  and  economic  affairs, 
by  unfolding  before  him  a  view  of  the  whole 
realm  of  Commerce,  which  he  can  obtain  in 
no  other  way.  The  lad  studies  and  "  does  " 
business,  and  the  great  difficulty  is  to  keep 
him  restrained,  so  eager  is  he  to  g,t  out  and 
do  battle  for  himself.  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  bright  men,  whose  lines  were 
laid  in  the  commercial  schools,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  front  rank  in  every  walk  of 
life  throughout  our  broad  land.  So  much 
for  the  boy.  A  teacher  bright  enough  to 
tire  a  boy  in  matters  commercial  very  often 
chafes  at  the  confinement  of  the  scho<il-room 
and  longs  for  larger  worlds  to  conquer.  It 
is  not  surprising  then,  that  njany  men 
prominent  in  business  and  the  professions 
began  life  as  commercial  college  in- 
structors." 

In  view  of  "Vannant's"  oracular  utter- 
ances, is  it  not  a  bit  singular  that  'Iheo<lore 
C.  Search  and  Geo.  B.  Cortelyou,  two  far- 
mer business  college  teachers  (and  therefore 
outcasts  from  the  sacred  circle  to  which  this 
Brahminical  high  priest  belongs)  should 
be  the  Juen  chiefly  mentioned  for  the  secre- 
taryship of  the  new  Department  of  Com- 
merce about  to  be  organized  by  the  govern- 
ment ? 

Shades  of  Alexander  Haujilton  I  Can  it 
be  possible  !  An  ex-business  college  teai  her 
to  be  Secretary  of  Commerce!  Oh  "  Van- 
nant," hie  thee  away  to  some  sylvan  dell, 
and  there,  on  a  mossy  bank,  beside  a  babbling 
brook,  to  the  merry  music  of  the  birds, 
laugh  thyself  to  death  ! 

O.  M.  Powers,  of  Chicago  ;  L.  L.Williams, 
of  Rochester  ;  W.  H.  Sadler,  of  Baltimore  ; 
H.  T.  Loomis,  of  Cleveland  ;  Jno.  R.  Car- 
nell,  of  Albany  ;  E  P.  Heald,ol  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  A.  .1.  Rider,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
H.  E.  Ilihbard,  of  Boston,  are  a  few,  among 
many,  well-known  business  school  teachers 
who  have  won  wealth  and  influence  in  busi- 
ness pursuits,  aside  from  the  reputation 
they  have  made  as  eminent  coiumercial 
teachers. 

Moreover,  comioercial 
Cbc  Tnfluijnce  teadiers  everywhere  ac- 
of  Public  knowledge   their   indebted- 

nccountants  ness  to  puplic  accountants 
who  ring  true.  They  know 
the  difference  between  Dicksee  and  Dixie. 
They  are  grateful  to  such  men  as  S.  S.  Daw- 
son, Benjamin  T.  Norton,  G.  E.  .Stuart 
Whatley,  J.  Alfred  Fisher,  F.  Whinney,  .1. 
Slater  Lewis,  Frnnk  Rroaker,  Charles  W. 
Haskins,  and  .lose|ili  Hardcastle. 


Through  the  writings  of  these  men  the 
maj(JFity  of  the  best  commercial  teachers 
have  become  acijuainted  with  the  technology 
of  the  higher  accounting,  and  the  terms 
"  trading  and  profit  and  loss  accounts," 
"statements  of  affairs,"  "deficiency  ac- 
counts," "  incidence  of  charges,"  "  ma- 
chine rate,"  "depreciation,"  "  costaccount- 
ing,"  etc.,  have  a  place  in  the  range  of  their 
thinking.  The  obituaries  of  these  eminent 
accountants  will  be  read  with  genuine  re- 
gret by  cojumercial  teachers,  throughout  the 
country.  Their  attitude  toward  the  com- 
mercial teacher,  as  toward  honest  men  and 
women  the  world  over,  has  been  one  of  fore- 
bearance,  respect,  and  dignity. 

"Vannant"  writes:  "The 
Cbc  OiscrimU  practical,  hard-fisted,  com- 
nation  of  mon-sense  man  of  business 

Business  men  is  afforded  additional  argu- 
ments as  often  as  these  pa- 
pers [containing  rejiorts  of  commercial 
teachers'  conventions]  come  out,  why  he 
should  discriminate  against  commercial  col- 
lege graduates  whenever  he  needs  more 
clerks.  By  these  proceedings  he  is  afforded 
a  conception  of  the  luisinformation  with 
which  the  deluded  youth  of  the  land  who 
go  to  these  institutions  are  loaded,  and 
which  must  of  course  be  removed  before 
they  are  worth  anything  to  themselves  or 
others  in  real  business  life." 

Do  business  men  discriminate  against 
business  college  graduates?  Without  going 
all  over  the  United  Slates,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  a  very  few  of  the  large  number 
of  examples  furnished  by  the  Packard 
School,  in  New  York,  and  by  a  half-dozen 
other  reputable  business  schools.  The  fol- 
lowing New  York  business  institutions  em- 
|doy  Packard  graduates,  as  indicated  : 

Fifth  Avenue  Trust  Company 4 

Borden  Condensed  Milk  Company 5 

Andrew  McLean  Co.,  Cotton  Goods 7 

Steinhardt   Bros.  &  Co.   (besides  stenog- 
raphers)   7 

The  Fifth  Avenue  Bank 13 

Chase  National  Bank IS 

Men  will  liardly  discriminate  against  the 
graduates  of  an  institution  to  which  they 
send  their  own  children.  The  officers  of 
the  following  institutions  in  New  York  have 
recently  had  their  children  pursuing  courses 
in  the  Packard  School : 

The  Fifth  Avenue  Bank. 

The  American  Exchange  National  Bank. 

The  East  River  National  Bank. 

The  Fourth  National  Bank. 

The  Astor  Bank. 

The  First  National  Bank. 

The  National  Bank  of  North  America. 

The  Manhattan  Savings  Institution. 

The  LTnited  National  Bank. 

The  Union  Trust  Company. 

The  following  distinguished 
Distinguished  business   men   are  Packard 
Commercial       graduates  : 
School  Jas.    G.    Cannon,    Vice- 

eraduates  President   Fourth   National 

Bank,  New  York  ;  one  of 
the  most  eminent  among  American  finan- 
ciers. 

Herbert  H.  Swasey, Secretary  Fifth  Ave. 
Trust  Co.,  New  York. 

Henry  A.  Patten,  Cashier  Astor  Place 
Bank,  New  York. 

Albert  I.  Voorhis,  Cashier  State  Bank, 
New  York. 

Geo.  J.  Bauman,  Cashier  Hank  of  New 
Amsterdam,  New  York. 

Wm.  B.  Gennerich,  .President  United 
National  Bank,  New  York. 

Wm.  Poillon,  Assistant  Treasurer  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Co.,  New  York. 
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Ralph  Shainwakl,  President  Standard 
Paint  Co.  (large  factorieB  in  the  East,  on  the 
Paciiio  Coast,  and  in  Germany). 

Hon.  John  S.  Woolson,  .Judge  of  the  U.S. 
District  Court,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Cornelius  Doremus,  President  (iermania 
Insurance  Co.,  New  York. 

Erastus  Young,  Auditor  Union  Pacific  R.K, 

Charles  Rohe,  Member  Rohe  Bros.,  Beef 
and  Pork  Packers,  New  York,  Kansas  City, 
etc. 

These  examples  might  be  duplicated  over 
and  over  again,  if  we  had  space  and  patience 
to  compile  lists  from  the  many  other  avail- 
able tirst-class  schools.  We  speak  especially 
of  the  Packard  School  because  "  Vannant " 
must  know  of  its  first-class  work.  Below 
we  mention  a  few  other  schools  with  the 
names  of  some  of  their  eminent  graduates  : 

ALBANY  BUSINESS   COLLEGE,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

.fohn  A.  McCall,  President  N.  Y.  Life 
Insurance    Co. 

SPENCERIAN    BUSINESS    COLLEGE,    DETROIT, 
MICH. 

A.   .J.   Burt,  Auditor   Mich.   Central  Ry. 

.Jno.  T.  Shaw,  \'ice-President  and  Cashier 
First  National  Bank,  Detroit. 

Wm.  B.  Thompson,  City  Treasurer,  De- 
troit. 

F.  F.  Tillotson,  Cashier  Citizens'  Savings 
Bank,  Detroit. 

E\.STMAN    BUSINESS   COLLEGE,  POUGHKEEP- 
SIE,    N.    Y. 

A.  W.  Teele,  C.  P.  A.,  Member  of  Teele 
*  Dennis,  30  Broad  St.,  N.  Y. 

D.  A.  Keister,  Public  Accountant  and 
Auditor,  88  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 

James  B.  Duke,  President  American  To- 
bacco Co. 

Mr.  Fuller,  (leneral  Counsel  American 
Tobacco  Co. 

M.  W.  Hicks,  Auditor  American  Tobacco 
Co. 

Thomas F.  .Jeffries,  Director  and  Manager 
of  the  Richmond  Branch  of  American  To- 
bacco Co. 

Henry  B.  Fonda,  Assistant  Cashier  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Commerce,  New  York. 

Frank  A.  Munsey,  Publisher  Munsey's 
Magazine. 

S,  S.  McClure,  Publisher  McClure's  Maga- 
zine. 

Mr.  Werner,  Publisher   Modern   Culture. 

T.  J.  Foster,  Founder  and  Manager  of 
the  International  Correspondence  Schools, 
Scrantun,  Pa. 

Timothy  L.  Woiidruft',  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of  New  Y'ork. 

BRYANT    >.V;   STRATTON    SCHOOL,  BOSTON. 

J.  E.  Toulmiii,  President  National  Bank 
of  Kedeiiiiitidn,  Boston. 

Daniel  W.  Field,  Shoe  Manufacturer, 
Brockt(m,  Mass.  (Mr.  Field  has  made  an 
indepeudent  fortune,  and  has  paid  the  tui- 
tion of  at  least  twenty  young  men  whom  he 
has  sent  to  the  B.  i  S'.  School.) 

E.  .J.  Dillaway,  Treasurer  Jenny  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Boston. 

Lester  Leland,  Treasurer  Boston  Rubber 
Shoe  Co.  (one  of  the  largest  concerns  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.) 

B.    &   S.    SCHOOL   BALTIMORE. 

Sterritt  McKim,  McKira  &  Co.,  Bankers, 
Baltimore. 

Robert  Rother,  President  Hopkins  Sav- 
ings Bank,  Baltimore, 

Jno.  W.  Sipple,  Cashier  Third  National 
Bank,  Baltimore. 


Frank  R.  Blacklock,  V.  P.  A.,  Baltimore. 
PEIRCE    SCHOOL,    PHILADELPHIA. 

T.  .J.  Fernley,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
National  Hardware  Asssociation,  Philadel- 
phia. 

F.  N.  Thompson,  Chief  Accountant,  U.  S. 
Mint,  Philadelphia. 

.Jacob  L.  Read,  President  Wm.  F.  Mur- 
phy's Sons  Co.,  largest  stationers  and  print- 
ers in  the  country. 

Does  the  commercial  stu- 
Cbe  Canguage  dent  have  to  unload  "a 
of  a  Sreat  mass  of  misinformation  be- 
Financier  fore  he  is  of  any  use  to  him- 

self or  others  in  real  busi- 
ness life?"  It  will  hardly  be  disputed  that 
Lyman  J.  Gage  is  in  real  business  life,  and 
that  he  is  and  has  been  of  some  use,  both  to 
himself  and  to  others.  Here  is  what  he  said 
about  it,  last  October,  in  an  address  before 
the  school  conducted  by  Mr.  Gage's  former 
teacher,  Robert  C.  Spencer,  in  Milwaukee. 
[Italics  are  oursj  : — 

"  No  episode  in  my  career  now  stretching 
over  a  long  period  do  I  regard  as  so  valu- 
able in  itself  as  that  period  spent  in  the 
Chicago  branch  of  the  Bryant  &  Stratton 
educational  institution.  /(  taught  me  what 
1  know  about  accounts;  it  gave  me  the 
power  to  analyze  finai  cial  propositions; 
it  taught  me  how  to  keep  accounts  myself, 
and  when  I  passed  away  from  the  period  of 
apprenticeship  or  clerkship  to  higher  duties 
I  was  enabled  by  the  education  I  derived  in 
that  school  to  determine  the  quality  of  those 
discharging  similar  functions  over  whom  I 
had  charge." 

But  "Vannant"  says  further:  "It  [the 
United  States]  is  the  only  nation  in  which 
the  commercial  college  has  found  root  and 
grown,  and  the  business  public  of  which  has 
allowed  itself  to  be  bluffed  into  supjiorting 
the  institution  in  the  belief  that  it  was  doing 
a  good  work."  Has  the  business  public 
been  "bluffed"    by  the    business   schools? 

The  fact  that  the  eminent  men  in  the  fore- 
going list,  and  hundreds  of  other  notable 
men  are  commercial  school  graduates  is  not 
necessarily  evidence  to  disprove  "  Van- 
nant's  "  assertion.  These  men  might  have 
been  deceived.  But  when  these  self-same 
men  send  their  own  children  to  these  schools 
and  pay  the  tuition  of  other  young  people 
in  them,  after  having  found  out  by  personal 
experience  just  what  the  commercial  schools 
do  accom[)lish,  it  cannot  be  called  "  bluff," 
— except  by  a  "  bluffer." 

Here,  picked  up  on  short  notice,  are 
some  expressions  of  opinion  worth  reading. 
They  are  from  men  who  "  are  worth  some- 
thing to  themselves  and  to  others  in  real 
business  life,"  and,  except  the  last,  they 
wrote  these  letters  to  us  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge that  they  would  be  used  to  refute  some 
of  the  unbalanced  assertions  of  "  Vannant." 
The  expressions  in  parentheses  indicate  the 
school  from  which  the  writer  graduated  :  — 

Treasurer,  America  Company, 
Publishers  "  New  England 
Magazine." 
Replying  to  yours  of  the  Tth,  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  acknowledging  my  indebtedness  to 
commercial  training  received  at  the  Bryant 
&  Stratton  Boston  school.  I  took  the  book- 
keeping course  after  I  was  graduated  at 
Harvard,  and  had  been  some  years  an  em- 
ploye and  employer.  I  find  the  knowledge 
of  double  entry  then  and  there  acquired  of 
use  every  hour  in  the  day.  I  now  know 
how,  instead  of  wondering  whji-.  I  opened 
the  books  for  the  several  concerns  in  which 
I  am  interested,  and  direct,  rather  tlian 
follow,  my  book-keepers.  Xo  part  of  my 
education  has  l:teen  of  greater  practical 
value.  Yours  truly, 

Warren  F.  Kellogg, 
.  fB.  &  S.,  Boston.] 


Assistant  cashier, 
The  Chase  National  Bank, 
New  York. 
Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  Tth  inst.,  1 
would  say  that   I  consider  a  course  in  any 
of  the  good  commercial  schools  of  our  coun- 
try, a  very  good  investment  for  any  young 
man,  college  graduates  not    excepted,  re- 
gardless of  what  he  mav  take  up  for  his  life 
work.  Very  truly  yours, 

SAMUEL  H.   MILLER. 
[Eastman,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  \.] 

FACTORY  Supervisor, 

NATIONAL  Cash  Register,  Co., 

DAYTON,  Ohio. 

[Mr.  Carpenter  is  writing  an  invaluable 
series  of  articles  which  are  appearing  in  cur- 
rent numbers  of  the  Engineering  Magazine, 
on  the  subject,  "Money-Making  Manage- 
ment for  Workshop  and  Factory."  Every 
commercial-  teacher  will  be  interested  in 
this  series  of  articles.] 

Your  letter  of  the  7th,  regarding  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  upon  the  value  of  Commer- 
cial Education  as  given  in  the  prominent 
Commercial  Schools  of  today,  is  received. 

The  value  of  my  training  in  a  Commer- 
cial College  has  been  so  great  that  I  am 
pleased  to  give  an  expression  of  opinion. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  I  have  used, 
in  a  direct  manner,  the  commercial  educa- 
tion I  secured,  but  I  realize  that  the  funda- 
mental ideas  secured  at  the  Miami  Com- 
mercial College  have  formed  a  most  valu- 
able complement  to  my  college  and  busi- 
ness education.  As  a  gymnast,  by  proper 
exercise,  secures  well  developed  and  well 
trained  muscles, .so  the  college  man,  when 
conscientious  in  his  work,  will  secure 
a  well  developed  and  well  trained  mind. 
Coming  out  of  college  without  even  an 
indistinct  idea  of  business,  a  business 
college  course,  including  general  commer- 
cial practice  and  Commercial  Law,  is 
sure  to  prove  invaluable  to  him,  especial- 
ly at  that  time.  A  first-class  business  col- 
lege education  will  give  him  fundamental 
ideas  in  business  practice  wliich  will  form 
a  foundation  of  which  he  cannot  but  make 
good  use  in  the  future. 

In  the  execution  of  the  many  different 
duties  I  have  to  perform  I  have  found  uiy 
commercial  education  to  be  of  the  thegreat- 
est  use.  This  is  so  especially  in  the  line  of 
developing  organizations  and  Factory  Sys- 
tems. In  fact,  my  experience  leads  ine  to 
make  the  statement  that  no  man  can  afford 
to  be  without  a  first-class  connnercial  col- 
lege education.  Yours  very  truly, 

C.  U.   CARPENTER, 
[Miami  Com'l  College,  Dayton,  O.] 

Man.\ger  Dr.vper  manufacturing  Co., 
Hopedale,  mass. 

In  reply  to  yours  of  the  Nth,  regarding  the 
valueof  commercialschodl  trainingin  prac- 
tical business  life,  I  have  to  say  that  I  be- 
lieve thoroughly  in  the  training  given  by 
those  commercial  scln^ols  which  present  a 
course  of  study  that  will  tfoch  principles  as 
well  as  details,  and  where  tliese  principles 
are  taught  under  the  super\  ision  of  exper- 
ienced men  who  understand  their  pupils  as 
well  as  their  subject. 

The  graduate  who  has  been  taught  to 
think,  as  well  as  use  his  fingers,  cannot  fail 
to  be  better  equipped  for  his  lite  work  than  he 
could  possibly  be  were  the  details  incident 
to  his  daily  work  in  an  office  his  only  train- 
ing. Yours  truly, 

H.  F.SEAKLES, 
[B.  &  S.,  Providence.] 

President  Account  Audit  &  Assur- 
ance Co.,  25  plne  St.,  New  Y'ork. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  May  fith,  and 
note  contents.  In  reply  I  would  say  that 
you  have  been  misinformed  by  whoever  has 
asserted  that  I  am  a  graduate  of  a  commer- 
cial school.  Along  in  Vm,  and  1864,  I  attend- 
ed the  night  sessions  of  a  commercial 
school  for  a  few  weeks.  I  did  not  complete 
the  course,  much  less  earn  a  graduation 
diploma. 

I  have  always  regarded  the  instruction 
of  a  commercial  school  valuable  up  to  a 
certain  point.  So  long  as  the  schools  re- 
strict their  efforts  to  teaching  elementary 
principles,  and  do  not  assume  to  instruct  in 
that  or  which  the  principals  and  teachers 
have  no  practical  knowledge,  they  are  un- 
questionably doing  a  great  good.  Bv  "  ele- 
mentary "  matters  in  the  foregoing  I  mean 
such  things  as  the  principles  of  debit  and 
credit,  the  features  of  books  of  original  en- 
try, and  also  of  journal  and  ledger,  of  the 
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niechanics  of  bookkeeping,  including  such 
matters  as  jourualizing  and  posting.  In 
tliej^e  things  the  average  youtli  wlio  enters 
a  business  office  is  s;i<llv  delicient. 

The  conniiercial  schools  ha\e  failed  of 
acconiplishingtlieir  ii]i->-i..ti  whenever  t  liey 
have  aspired  to  iiij-trnct  ><ning  men  in- 
trusted to  their  care  in  matters  with  w  Inch, 
as  alreadv  remarked,  the  principals  and 
teachers  are  not  practically  familiar.  I-"rom 
my  own  experience  in  meeting  the  gradu- 
ates of  business  schools,  thev  are  insuffer- 
ably self-sufKcient  in  their  own  estimation, 
and  are  ready  to  tell  business  men  how  to 
manage  their  business.  They  have  failed, 
apparently,  in  the  course  of  their  instruc- 
tion to  realize  that  there  are  several  ways 
of  doing  almost  anytliing  that  arises  in 
business,  and  that,  however  well  posted 
they  may  be  in  oneway,  still  they  do  not 
know  it  all. 

The  question  that  you  raise  is  funda- 
mental in  character,  and  is  one  that  is  not 
likely  to  have  satisfactory  settlement  by 
any  effort  whatsoever  that  could  be  put 
forth  at  the  present  time. 

Answering  as  to  the  point  whether  I  have 
found  the  course  of  a  commercial  school 
valuable  to  me  in  iTiy  work  as  an  expert  ac- 
countant, or  in  any  way  in  in\'  business 
life,  I  would  say  that  as  it  appears  to  me  at 
this  moment  there  has  never  been  a  particle 
of  experience  in  m>*  whole  life  that  has  not 
of  late  vears  been'  made  use  of  in  in  mv 
work.  "This  assertion  incbules  all  of  the 
little  that  I  acquired  while  attending  a 
commercial  school,  but  m<»re  particularly 
does  it  refer  to  the  drill  in  elementary  mat- 
ters which  I  had  in  an  office  directlj'  after 
leaving  the  commercial  school.  Mv  opinion 
is  that  it  the  right  material  is  in  a  man,  a 
commercial  school  will  not  hurt  him.  In 
all  probabilitv  it  will  do  him  good.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  man  be  unfortunately  con- 
stituted with  too  great  an  opinion  of  his 
attainments  and  usefulness  in  the  world, 
that  which  he  gets  at  a  commercial  school 
is  likely  to  be  disappointing  to  the  business 
world  at  least,  rather  than  otherwise. 

To  sum  up  my  opinion  in  a  nutshell,  I 
would  say  that  I  regard  the  commercial 
schools  tlieoretically  as  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful means  of  education  now  before  the  pub- 
lic. That  they  fail  of  accomplishing  what 
they  might  is  due  to  their  management 
and  the  fact  that  teachers  are  employed 
who  have  not  the  practical  training  in  busi- 
ness itself.  Yours  truly, 

A.  O.  KiXTRIDGE, 

No  one  more  fully  than  eom- 
Cbe  Study  mercial  teachers  themselves 

Of  ScIS  recognizes  the  iruperfectioDH 

of  commercial  schools,  and 
the  shortcomings  of  commercial  teachers. 
If  "  Vannaut "  were  desirous  of  being  help- 
ful and  sympathetic  in  his  criticisms,  as  the 
sensible  men  of  his  profession  are,  he  would 
be  welcomed  at  commercial  teachers'  conven- 
tions as  Chas.  W.  Haskins  was  welcomed  at 
the  Philadelphia  Convention  of  the  E.C.T.A. 
Commercial  teachers  are  earnestly  trying 
to  strengthen  the  weak  places  in  their  teach- 
ing and  are  conscientiously  striving  to  do  a 
noble  work.  A  great  deal  of  the  time  of 
each  annual  convention  of  the  various  com- 
mercial teachers'  organizations  is  given  up 
to  a  consideration  of  ways  and  means  of 
improving  the  work  fif  the  schools :  and 
such  men  as  Prof.  Edmund  J.  James,  Alex- 
ander H.  Revell,  Charles  T.  Yerkes,  James 
H.  Eckels,  Melvil  Dewey,  Robert  Ogdcn, 
Dr.  W.  P  Wilson,  Theodore  C.  Search, 
John  H.  Converse,  Dr.  W.  A.  Scotl,  Dr. 
J .  B.  Johnson,  Chas.  G.  Dawes,  and  Prof. 
Chas.  DeGarmo  have  been  asked  to  attend 
these  meetings  in  order  that  teachers  might 
come  into  personal  contact  with  eminent 
men  outside  their  own  profession.  They 
will  receive  fair  and  honest  criticism  with 
the  readiness  that  characterizes  an  open, 
growing  miml,  but  they  are  too  busy  to  bother 
with  the  rautings  of  bigoted  bl.atherskites. 

■X-  w  -X-  *  -X  iv  -X-  *  * 

As  we  close  the  year,  it  may 
''"  not  be  out  of  place  to  direct 

Ketrospeet         attention  briefly  to  some  of 

the  things  we  have  accom- 
plished, and  to  foreshadow,  at  least  in  part, 
what  may  be  expected  next  year. 


We  have  kept  in  touch  with  the  spirit  of 
organization  in  our  profession,  and  our 
coluiiiMs  have  contained  carefully  prepared 
reports  of  the  conventions  held  by  llie  three 
large  M.ssocialions,  as  well  as  ol  ihoe  held 
among  the  states.  Carefully  selected  papers 
from  those  read  at  the  various  conventions 
liave  been  published,  but  we  have  not  at- 
tempted lo  make  this  <lepartment  a  place  to 
get  merely  warmed-over  victuals  'J'lie- 
space  at  our  disposal  has  not  been  sufficient 
to  permit  us  to  publish  all  ol  the  ]iapers 
that  we  should  have  been  glad  to  publish, 
but  not  a  little  of  what  passes  fir  serious 
treatment  of  imiiorlant  topics,  at  our  con- 
ventions, is  reali\  too  hastily  prepared  to 
justify  our  printing  it,  i>r  your   reading   it. 

Miss  Laura  E.  Home's  practical  review  of 
current  literature,  with  a  view  to  assist  the 
teacher  of  Commercial  Geogra)diy,  is  a  feat- 
ure that  has  caused  much  favorable  com- 
ment. 

An  increasing  interest  is  being  felt  among 
commercial  teacliers  regarding  Higher  Ac- 
counting, and  we  have  been  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  present  a  series  of  articles  on 
this  subject,  introductory  to  what  we  intend 
to  do  along  this  line.  Mr.  Bennett  is  a  com- 
mercial teacher  of  extended  experience  in 
this  country  and  Canada,  and  besides  his 
present  work  as  a  teacher  in  the  Woodstock, 
Ontario,  Commercial  School,  he  is  the  city 
auditor  of  Woodstock. 

It  has  been,  and  is  our  jiolicy  to  serve  the 
interests  of  all  departments  of  commercial 
education,  whether  the  work  be  done  in  a 
private  commercial  school,  a  jiublic  high 
school,  or  an  institution  of  higher  education. 
In  this  connection  the  spirited  discussion 
participated  in  by  Doctor  W.  A.  Scott,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Doctor  C.  A.  Her- 
rick,  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  I.  O.  Crissy,  of 
Albany,  and  Mr.  L.  L.  Williams,  (pf  Koches- 
ter,  has  been  of  much  interest  and  profit. 
In  harmony  with  this  idea,  too,  were  the 
descriptions  of  high  school  commercial 
work. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Bishop,  in  this  number, 
is  indicative  of  a  class  of  contributions 
which  we  expect  to  utilize  freely  during  the 
coming   year. 

Mr.  Bennett  will  contribute 
In  to    at  least  two  more   num- 

Prospect  bers      on     the     subject     of 

Higher  Accounting.  Ar- 
ticles giving  an  estimate  of  liiglier  Commer- 
cial Education,  from  the  ])oint  of  view  of 
a  commercial  teacher  who  is  taking  the 
work  as  a  student,  will  prove  interesting 
Glimj)ses  of  the  schoolroom  will  provide 
some  experience  meetings  for  i)ractieal 
teachers  in  search  of  (iractical  ide.as.  Com- 
mercial Geography  in  Current  Literature 
will  continue,  with  special  contributions  on 
the  subject,  from  eminent  teachers  outside 
our   profession. 

The  Editor's  impressions,  by  the  way, 
during  his  annual  summer  pilgrimage  among 
the  schools  will  find  a  place  not  too  conspic- 
uous, and  the  editorial  page  will  set  forth, 
from  time  to  time,  a  consideration  of  sub- 
jects that  are  deemed  worthy  of  such  atten- 
tion. The  article,  "  Educational  Strabis- 
mus," in  this  number  is  an  instance  of  our 
purpose. 

We  desire  to  obtain  next  year,  from  prac- 
tical and  successful  school  managers  short 
contributions  on  practical  topics  of  daily 
interest.  In  short,  with  eight  pages,  instead 
of  five,  at  our  disposal  next  year,  we  hope 
to  increase  the  quality  of  our  material  in 
proportion  to  the  increased  (juantity. 


Commercial   Geodrat^hv  in   €ur= 
rent  Ciicraiure. 

MISS    I,.\LI:a     E.     IIURNE. 


Imjioit  Bounties  on  Sugar  in  Europe.  R. 
Hotowetz,  Prague,  Austria.  The  Interna- 
tional Monthly.     April,  1002. 

FOREKiN     TRADE 

Our  Fo)  eign  Commerce.  Frederic  Emory. 
Popular  Science  Monthly.  •  April,  1902. 


The  Russian  Immigrant  in  Siberia.  Wirt 
Gerrare.     The  Outlook.     April  19,  1902. 

SHIPPING 

The  Gloucester  Fishermen.  James  B. 
Connolly.     Scribner's.     April,  1902, 

A  New  Factor  in  Lake  Shipping.  George 
W.  Cushing.  Review  of  Reviews.  April, 
1902. 

The  Expansion  of  the  American  Ship- 
vard.  Arthur  Goodrich.  World's  Work. 
April,  1902. 

MEXICO 

The  New  Era  in  Mexico.  Current  His- 
tory.    April,  1902. 

IRRIGATION 

The  Transformation  of  the  Desert.  Robert 
T.  Hill,  World's  Work.     April,  1902. 

ABYSSINIA 

New  Trails  in  Abyssinia.  Hugues  Le 
Rous.    Century.     April,  1902. 

Personal  Impressions  of  Menelik.  Oscar 
T.  Crosby.     Century.    April,  1902. 


Is  England  Being  Americanized  ?  Herbert 
W.  Horwill.     Forum.     April,  1902. 


The  Soil  as  an  Economic  and  .Social 
Factor.  Frank  K.  Cameron.  Popular 
Science  Monthly.     April,  1902. 

HOLLAND 

The  Draining  of  the  Zuyder  Zee.  Prof. 
.1.  H.  Gore.  Popular  Science  Monthly. 
April,  1902. 

ECONOMICS 

The  .Amendment  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  and  Railroad  Pooling.  William 
A.  Robertson.     Forum.     April,  1902. 

The  Security  Holding  Company.  World's 
Work.     April",  1902, 

FRUITS    AND    Nl'T,s 

The  Pecan,  Its  Culture  and  Commercial 
Value.  E.  G.  Littlejohn,  Principal  in  the 
Galveston  Public  Schools.  Journal  of  Geog- 
raphy.    March,  1902. 

SOUTH    AMERICA 

The  Trade  and  Industries  of  Western 
South  America.  Emory  R.  Johnson.  .Jour- 
nal of  Geography.     March,  1902. 

TRANSPORTATION 

The  Great  Canals  of  th«  World.  0.  P. 
Austin.  U  S.  Treasury.  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics. In  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Fi- 
nance.    Dec,  190i.     Free, 
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l)OW  1  Ceacb  eommercial  Caw. 

KV    U.    i;.    BISHUP,   LINCOLN   BUSINESS   COL- 
LEGE,  LINCOLN,   NEBR. 

My  experience  has  been  that  careful 
]ire|iaratiun  for  each  recitation  is  the  key- 
uiite  to  success.  By  "  success,"  I  luean 
getting  satisfactory  results — having  students 
know  the  principles  of  law  applied  to  urdin- 
ary  business  transactions.  While  one  can 
accoiuplish  little  when  students  are  uninter- 
ested, it  is  possible  to  interest,  perhaps  I 
should  say  entertain,  a  class  without  giving 
tlieiu  much  real  value.  The  time  for  recita- 
tion is  usually  short,  and  one  cannot  afford 
to  lose  a  luo.uent.  Lack  of  preparation 
means  luss  of  time.  Blundering  around 
will  foUiiw,  unless  all  details  have  been 
carefully  worked  out.  In  my  preparation, 
I  try  to  get  every  point  in  mind  and  know 
just  what  I  am  going  to  do.  The  time 
should  be  carefully  considered,  that  more 
may  not  be  undertaken  than  can  be  well 
presented  during  the  period.  While  a  cer- 
tain amount  lias  been  assigned  for  the  stu- 
dents' preparation,  each  lesson  will  usunlly 
contain  points  of  minor  importance  which 
need  consume  very  little  time.  Careful 
]>reparation  enables  one  to  see  the  lessen  as 
a  whole  and  select  the  points  of  importance. 
This  saves  time,  and  when  well  presented, 
students  more  readily  grasp  the  entire  sub- 
ject. Such  preparation  usually  avoids  the 
danger  of  being  side-tracked  by  interesting 
but  unimport.ant  questions  asked  during  the 
recitation.  Not  that  students  should  be  dis- 
couraged in  asking  questions,  but  if  the 
teacher  knows  just  what  he  is  going  to  do, 
just  a  word  will  satisfactorily  dispose  of 
such  questions. 

My  plan  has  been  to  outline  each  lesson 
carefully  before  the  term  opens.  Under 
each  topic,  notes  are  made  of  references  to 
other  books,  cases  in  point,  and  any  illustra- 
tions that  may  be  desired.  In  some  cases  a 
few  catch  words  are  written  to  indicate  a 
particularly  important  question  to  be  asked. 
When  completed  the  outline  is  typewritten. 
It  is  then  in  a  neat,  condensed  and  conven- 
ient form  for  use  in  the  class  as  a  guide  in 
conducting  the  recitation.  It  also  saves 
much  time  in  the  daily  preparation.  A  few 
minutes  spent  in  looking  over  the  outline 
will  usually  bring  to  mind  the  entire  sub- 
ject. At  least,  it  is  very  helpful  in  prepar- 
ing the  lesson.  As  tiuie  goes  on,  I  find  it 
necessary  to  make  changes  in  the  out- 
line. The  co\irts  hand  down  new  rulings, 
new  illustrations  are  found,  and  additional 
information  is  gathered  from  general  read- 
ing. These  things  are  jotted  down  on  the 
outline  and  when  the  paper  becojues  too 
badly  marked  up,  a  revision  takes  place 
and  a  new  outline  is  made..  This  furnishes 
the  teacher  a  convenient,  up-to-date  fund 
of  infuriiiation  and  illustrations.  A  portion 
of  an  outline  is  given  below. 

NEGOTIABLE  INSTRUMENTS. 

1.  Assignability. 
1.  Transfer. 
'2.     Defenses. 

3.  Action  in  name  of  assignor. 

4.  Illustration— A,  B,  C. 

2.  Negotiability. 

1.  No  set-off. 

2.  Better  title. 

•i.     Action  by  assignee. 

4.  Substitute  for  money. 

5.  Illustrate. 

3.  Definition. 


4.  Necessary  Elements. 

1.  All  elements  of  a  contract. 

2.  When  of  importance. 

3.  Name  elements. 

5.  Competent  Parties. 

1.  Original — subsequent. 

2.  Same — ordinary  contract 

3.  Certainty — wny  ? 

4.  Case  :     Payable  to  "  The  Admin- 

istrator   of    Abner    Chase,  de- 
ceased."   Objection — Payee  un- 
certain.    Court  held  description 
sufficient    [Adams   v.  King,  16 
III.,  169.) 
The    method    used    in    the    recitation   de- 
jiends  entirely   upon   the  class  of  students. 
One  who  teaches  in  a  school   located   in  one 
of  the  larger  cities,  where  the  average  age 
of    students    is    much    below    that    in    the 
smaller  places,  would   be  apt  to  find  that  his 
methods   should    change    with   a  change  of 
places.     Our  students  are  older  than   those 
in  many  schools  I  have  visited  ;  in   tVct,  to 
have  a  student   under   si.xteen  years  of  age 
is   an    excejition.       It    necessarily    follows 
that   methods   must    be  adapted    to  suit   the 
age  of   the  students.     Then,    many    of   our 
boys  and    girls   come    from    the   farm,  they 


have  had  little  or  no  business  experience, 
tlieir  reading  in  this  line  has  been  very 
limited,  and  they  find  the  subject  hard. 
Great  care  must  be  observed  or  the  guns  will 
be  pointed  to  shoot  over  the  heads  of  the 
majority  of  the  class.  Classes  also  vary 
during  the  year.  The  more  advanced  and 
apt  students  usually  complete  the  work 
earlier  in  the  year,  and  the  slow  ones,  and 
those  who  find  it  necessary  to  take  work 
over  in  order  to  receive  proper  credit,  are 
sometimes  found  to  be  largely  in  the  ujajor- 
ity  later  on.  When  this  occurs,  one  must 
resort  to  methods  that  will  suit  the  students 
of  this  particular  class. 

In  class,  I  sometimes  call  upon  a  student 
to  recite  upon  a  certain  topic,  but  usually  I 
put  a  direct  question  to  him.  I  have  tried 
the  lecture  method,  but  failed.  I  was  not 
cut  out  for  a  lecturer.  I  found  it  an  easy 
way  to  teacli ;  it  was  good  practice  for  me, 
but  the  examinations  told  tales  of  woe 
which  I  shall  not  rejieat.  I  believe  stud- 
ents will  do  more  work  outside  of  class,  if 
they  know  they  are  to  be  called  on.  While 
I  have  a  student  oii  his  feet,  I  ask  him  a 
sufficient  number  of  questions  to  satisfy 
myself  whether  or  not  he  understands  the 
subject.  Wherever  it  can  be  done,  I  call 
on  a  student  and  state  a  case  covering  the 
subject   discussed   in  the  text  and   let   him 


give  the  decision  of  the  court.  Frequently 
the  answer  is  "yes"  or  "no."  If  so,  I 
follow  immediately  with  "why?"  "How 
many  agree?"  is  generally  the  next  ques- 
tion following  the  student's  answer,  and 
then  we  hear  from  those  who  disagree. 
Sometimes  when  the  student  answers  "  yes  " 
or  "no,"  another  is  immediately  called 
on  for  the  reason.  When  a  wrong  answer 
is  given,  I  sometimes  ask  other  questions, 
going  back  to  something  the  student  knows 
to  be  true,  and  gradually  question  him  until 
he  sees  liis  error  ;  or  I  call  on  someone  else 
to  answer  the  same  question  and  keep  call- 
ing until  the  correct  answer  is  given. 
These  calls  are  made  without  comment  on 
answers  given 

To  illustrate  the  use  of  a  case  ;  When  we 
are  studying  Notes,  Bills,  and  Checks,  a 
student  is  called  and  I  put  the  following 
question  to  him  :  "  A  check  was  given  and 
the  payee  failed  to  present  for  payment. 
Eight  days  after  it  was  drawn,  the  bank 
closed  its  doors.  The  day  before  the  bank 
closed,  the  drawer  of  the  check  drew  out  all 
his  money,  part  in  favor  of  himself  and 
part  in  favor  of  another.  Was  the  drawer 
discharged  from  liability?"  After  the 
answer  and  discussion,  the  holding  of  this 
particular  case  is  given.  This  case  is  given 
to  bring  out  the  information,  that  if  neglect 
on  the  part  of  a  holder  of  a  check  to  present 
the  same  within  a  reasonable  time  does  not 
prejudice  the  drawer,  he  is  not  discharged. 
Had  the  drawer  sufficient  funds  in  the  bank 
at  the  time  of  the  failure,  the  case  would 
have  been  different. 

Of  course,  explanations  are  frequently 
given  by  the  teacher,  thus  combining  tlie 
lecture  and  question,  or  class-room  methods. 
Presenting  cases  to  a  class  excites  interest, 
secures  attention  and  aids  retention.  Great 
care  should  be  observed  in  selecting  cases. 
Those  arising  in  our  own  state  are  usually 
given.  These  cases  may  be  obtained  from 
the  state  reports.  If  they  are  not  to  be 
found  in  your  public  library,  local  attorneys 
will  be  glad  to  turn  you  loose  among  their 
books,  and  also  make  many  helpful  sug- 
gestions. 

Good  illustrations  are  very  helpful.  As 
far  as  possible,  I  use  cases  that  have  come 
under  my  own  observation — cases  in  which 
I  am  familiar  with  tlie  particulars.  When 
this  cannot  be  done,  actual  cases  are  taken 
from  the  rejiorts.  If  questions  arise  over 
some  point,  tlie  cases  can  be  cited  or  read 
to  the  class.  As  was  said  before,  reports  of 
cases  can  be  gotten  from  the  libraries  of 
local  attorneys.  Now  that  so  many  case 
books  have  been  arranged  for  students  of 
law  schools,  the  teacher  can,  at  a  very 
moderate  cost,  supply  himself  with  books 
on  all  the  subjects  treated  in  the  text.  The 
writer  has  found  the  following  case  books 
very  helpful  :  Hufcut  and  Woodruff'  on 
Contracts  ;  Burdick  on  Partnership  :  Bige- 
low  on  Notes,  Bills  and  Checks  :  Hufcut 
on  Agency,  and  Elliot  on  Insurance.  These 
books  can  be  procured  of  Little,  Brown  t*i 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

We  insist  on  students  making  good  use  of 
their  eyes  when  studying  Commercial  Law. 
When  we  take  up  the  subjects  of  Convey- 
ance of  Real  Property,  and  Landlord  and 
Tenant,  each  student  is  required  to  fill  out 
a  deed,  mortgage,  lease,  and  assignment  of 
mortgnge,  and  release  of  mortgage.  For 
five  cents  the  school  furnishes  each  student 
with  sufficient  blanks.  These  are  printed 
on  railroad  manila  and  are  copies  of  forms 
used  in  Nebraska.  For  instance,  the  day 
we  recite  on  the  requisites  of  deeds,  each 
student  has  with  him,  having  previously 
filled  it  out  from  the  form  furnished   by  the 
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teacher,  a  warranty  deed  fall  covenant.  He 
has  used  his  own  name  as  grantor.  When 
we  talk  about  the  jiarties  signing,  covenant 
or  warranty,  relin(|uishment  of  dower, 
attestation,  acknowledgement,  etc.,  he  has 
the  paper  before  him  and  the  eye  assists  the 
mind  in  grasping  the  essentials.  Genuine 
deeds,  releases,  abstracts,  etc.,  are  brought 
into  the  class  and  passed  around  for  in- 
spection. This  gives  the  teacher  an  oppor- 
tunity to  drive  home  practical  points,  such 
as  the  purchaser  requiring  an  abstract,  an 
e.tamination  of  same,  which  s  >  many  learn 
through  the  school  of  experience,  where  the 
instruction  is  thorough  but  tuition  high. 
The  same  plan  is  followed  in  the  study  of 
Jlortgages.  A  bill  of  sale  is  tilled  out  when 
we  study  sales  of  Personal  Property.  This 
method  is  also  used  in  the  subject  of  Notes, 
Bills  and  Checks.  In  the  study  of  Life  and 
Fire  Insurance,  a  liberal  supply  of  policies 
is  on  hand.  Students  see,  read  for  them- 
selves, and  thus  learn  much  of  a  practical 
nature  that  they  would  not  get  without  these 
papers  before  them.  Policies  showing 
transfers,  vacancy,  and  building  permits, 
and  other  special  conditions  attached,  are 
there  for  them  to  examine.  These  recita- 
tions are  always  informal.  However,  the 
best  order  is  retained  and  there  is  no  lack 
of  interest.  After  having  studied  and  re- 
cited in  this  manner,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
sum  up  the  whole  subject  and  have  the  class 
note  the  points  of  importance  to  the  man 
who  buys  insurance. 

Of  course  we  do  not  try  to  make  lawyers 
out  of  our  students  in  the  short  time  we 
have  them.  If  we  succeed  in  leading  them 
to  know  the  necessary  elements  of  a  con- 
tract, to  know  what  to  do  in  an  ordinary 
business  transaction,  to  know  that  when  in 
doubt  it  is  best  to  seek  a  good  attorney's 
advice,  that  troulile  may  be  avoided,  we 
have  accomplished  all  that  can  be  expected. 

In  teaching  Commercial  Law  many  oppor- 
tunities arise  for  inculcating  right  ideas  of 
life  in  the  minds  of  the  students.  I  do  not 
advocate  preaching  to  students,  but  just  a 
word  dropped  in  class  at  an  opportune  time 
may  entirely  change  a  student's  idea  of  life. 
Questions  of  right,  justice,  duty  and  of 
obedience  to  law,  frequently  arise,  and 
when  they  do,  the  teacher  should  leave  no 
uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils. 

Nothing  short  of  the  highest  type  of  man- 
hood should  at  all  times  be  held  before 
students,  and  I  should  consider  myself 
unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  profession  did  I 
not  strive  to  have  students  leave  my  classes 
with  higher  ideals  of  life  than  when  they 
came. 


MR.  A.   D.  WILT,  DAYTON,  PRBSIUENT  OHI 

COM'L  .\ND  SPEC.  TEACHERS'  ASSO., 

DAYTON.  1002. 


Keport    of    tt^e    (D\}io    dommcrcial    anb    Special 

^eact^ers'  Ctssociation,  Dayton, 

UTay  \5--\7,  ^902 


A.  D.  Wilt,  president 


The  Sixth  Convention  was  a  success  The  program,  as  carried  out,  was  by  far  the 
best  thus  far  enjoyed.  The  attendance  was  not  as  large  as  expected,  or  as  large  as  hereto- 
fore, but  more  was  accomplished  in  the  way  of  directness  and  timeliness  of  discussions, 
and  in  the  number  of  them.     And  that  is  the  primary  function  of  such  meetings. 

The  social  phase  of  the  meeting  was  a  delightful  success.  Cordiality  was  the  pass- 
word. Discussions  were  remarkable  for  their  candor  and  consideration  of  the  feelings  of 
those  opposed. 

The  rooms  of  the  Miami  Comuiercial  College  in  which  most  of  the  meetings  were  held 
were  large,  convenient,  and  cheerfully  lighted.  The  president  succeeded  in  having  the 
meetings  called   to  order  on   time,  something  quite  unusual  but  most  commendable  indeed. 

Put-in-Bay  was  selected  for  the  next  meeting  in  1903  at  the  time  of  the  Ohio  State 
Teachers'  Association,  usually  in  .June. 

The  first  session  was  held  Thursday  even- 
ing in  the  parlor  of  the  Phillips  House,  and 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  Round  Table  meet- 
ing, Mr.  Jerome  B.  Howard,  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  presided.  By 
call  of  chairman  ttie  following  persons 
responded  extempore  upon  topics  suggested 
by  the  chair:  J.  F.  Barnhart,  Akron,  the 
father  of  the  Association ;  W.  S.  Rogers, 
Sandusky;  M.  H.  Davis,  Toledo;  J.  J. 
Rogers,  Cleveland;  A.  D.  Wilt,  Dayton; 
R.  L.  Meredith,  Zanesville.  The  following 
also  participated  in  the  discussions:  Zaner, 
Weaver,  Musrusli  and  Howard. 


SATURDAY  MORNINU 

Committees  reported,  business  was  trans- 
acted, officers  elected,  resolutions  offered, 
place  of  next  meeting  decided,  etc. 


were  as  fol- 
, Sandusky; 
Cleveland, 
um,  Spring- 
Cleveland; 
W.   Stiehl, 


GENERAL  MEETING 

The  second  session   was  called    to    order 

promptly  at  S:;flJ,  Friday  morning,  at   wliich 

time  tlie  President  read   his  address,  wliich 


was  able  and  tit: 
Saturday,  May 
dress,  together  i 
day's  meetings. 
Reports  of  con 


lely.  The  Dayton  Journal, 
17,  printed  the  entire  ad- 
^ith  a  report  of  the  entire 
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ittees  were  then  received, 
and  conitnittees  on  Press,  Resolutions  and 
Nomination  were  appointed  as  follows: 
Press,  Ditnier,  Miss  Valter, ;  Res- 
olutions, Peirce,  Zaner,  W.  S.  Rogers;  Nom- 
inations, Barnhart,  Curry,  Krider. 

The  meeting  at  9:30  dissolved  itself  into 
sections,  the  Business  teachers  remaining 
in  the  large  room ;  The  Shorthand  section 
adjourned  to  the  Shorthand  room,  and  the 
Writing  and  Drawing  teachers  met  in  the 
room  of  the  Gem  City  Business  College 
across  the  street. 

FRIIJAY    NOON 

The  Convention  adjourned  to  the  National 
Military  Home,  where,  after  inspecting  the 
grounds  and  buildings,  an  excellent  ban- 
quet was  served  and  enjoyed  bj'  all.  after 
which  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  famed 
National  Cash  RegisterCompany,  too  much 
of  which  can  scarce  be  said  in  its  favor. 

FRIDAY  evening's 

Public  meeting  was  held  in  the  auditorium 
of  Steele  High  School.  Mr.  E.  M.  Thresher, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  etc..  wel- 
comed the  Association  in  a  most  cordial 
and  instructive  manner.  Mr.  E.  A.  Hall 
responded  on  paper.  The  principal  address 
of  the  evening,  entitled  "The  Public 
Schools  and  the  Practical  Concerns  of  Life,*' 
by  Superintendent  W.  N.  Hailmann.  Dayton 
Pul»lic  Schools.  Dr.  Hailmann  is  one  of  our 
foremost  educators,  and  the  talk  was  un- 
usually instructive  and  interesting. 


THE  OFFICERS 

Elected  for  the  ensuing  year  ■ 
lows:     President,  \V.   S.   Rogers 
Vice   President,    H.   C.    Ditnier, 
Secretary,  Miss  Minnie  Kriegba 
field;    Treasurer,    J.    J.    Rogers, 
Executive     Committee:      L.    P. 
Uhrichsville;   M.    H.    Davis,    Toledo;    J.  S.J 
Merrill.  Urbana.    Delegates  to  the  NationalJ 
Commercial  Teachers'  Federation:    Associ-| 
ation,  Jerome  B.   Howard;  Business,  M.  L.' 
Meredith:    Shorthand,  F.   \V.   Willis;    Pen- J 
manship.  Mrs.  Belle  Wilcox 

After  considerable  discussion,  Put-in-Bay* 
was  selected  for  the  meeting  in  1903,  at  the  j 
time  of  the  State  Teacher's  Association.  , 
The  object  of  such  place  and  time  was  to 
come  in  contact  with  otlier  educators  and 
to  secure  the  reduced  railroad  rates  which 
the  Association  failed  to  do  at  Dayton. 

MR.   W.   S.   ROGERS,  SANDUSKY.    PRESIDENT 

OHIO  COJI'L  AND  SPEC.  TEACHERS' 

ASSO..   PL'T-IN-BAY,  1903. 
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Mr.  D.  D.  Mueller,  on  behalf  of  the  Bartlett 
Commercial  College,  Cincinnati,  cordially 
invited  the  Association  to  meet  there,  but 
the  tide  fiaallj-  turned  lakeward. 

The  usual  resolutions  thanking  the  city, 
press,  ofiicials,  etc.,  were  adopted  and  the 
following  was  ordered  engrossed:  "  Re- 
solved, that  the  thanks  nf  the  Ohio  Com- 
mercial and  Special  Teachers'  Association 
are  due  and  hereby  extended  to  the  Na- 
tional Cash  Register  Company  for  their 
courtesies  and  instructive  object  lessons  in 
the  humane  treatment  of  our  fellows." 

Slight  changes  were  made  in  the  consti- 
tution, the  music  and  manual  training 
sections  were  dropped  and  shorthand  sub- 
stituted. 

The  city  of  Dayton  proved  beyond  doubt 
to  be  the  (iem  City,  not  only  of  Ohio,  but 
of  the  middle  west.  It  is  worth  seeing  in 
itself. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  session  the  asso- 
ciation enjoyed  the  splendid  parade  of 
Ringllng  Bros.'  circus,  after  which  the 
several  sections  held  their  closing,  interest- 
ing, instructive  sessions. 

Penmanship  and  Drawing  Section. 

F.   1'.    MUSHKL'SH,   CH.\IK^[.\X. 

The  first  number  on  the  program  was  a 
paper  by  Mrs.  Belle  Wilcox,  Supervisor  of 
Writing,  Dayton,  entitled  "What  is  the 
Educational  Value  of  Writing?"  The  paper 
was  able,  sincere,  and  progressive.  The 
same  was  discussed  and  commended  l:)y 
Mr.  J.  S.  Merrill,  Supr.  Writing  and  Draw- 
ing, Urbana. 

The  second  number  on  the  program  was 
a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Rogers,  Supr.  Draw- 
ing, E.  Cleveland,  entitled  "  Drawing,  a 
Potent  Factor  in  Education."  Mr.  Rogers 
said  many  helpful,  truthful,  timely,  inspir- 
ing things.  The  paper  was  gracefully  dis- 
cussed by  Miss  Gillespie,  Supr.  Drawing, 
Zauesville. 

The  third  number  on  the  program  was  a 
paper  entitled  "  Poisons,"  by  C.  H.  Peirce, 
late  Supr.  Writing,  Evansville,  Ind.  The 
paper  was  peppery,  well  laden  with  invec- 
tives, but  sincere  and  courageous;  vertical 
and  copy-I)Ooks  being  the  two  leading  and 
deadly  poisons. 

The  fourth  paper  was  by  L.  P.  W.  Stiehl, 
Uhrichsville,  entitled  "  Utilitarian  Penman- 
ship." Tlie_^  paper  was  noted  for  its  liber- 
ality. The 'same  was  discussed  by  Miss 
Lenna  Dickinson,  Supr.  Drawing,  Elyria,  O. 

SATURDAY  MORNING. 

The  first  Demonstration  was  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
Barnhart,  Akron,  entitled  "  How  I  Teach 
Penholding  and  Movement."  The  same  in- 
dicated that  Mr.  Barnhart  was  e.xperiment- 
ingand  discovering  some  new  and  valuable 
things concerningcliildren  and  penholding. 

The  second  Demonstration  was  by  Miss 
Humphreys,  Supr.  Drawing,  Delaware,  en- 
titled "  How  I  Teach  Water-Color  Work 
from  .Nature."  The  talk  and  lesson  con- 
sisted in  part  of  painting  a  flower  before  the 
members,  and  disclosed  tlie  fact  that  Miss 
H.  is  in  touch  with  the  soul  and  technic  of 
modern  art  instruction. 

Miss  Wilcox  had  on  exhibition  as  fine  lot 
of  specimens  of  students'  writing  as  we 
have  ever  seen. 

Business  Section. 

M.   L.   MEREDITH,  CH.\IR.M.\N. 

The  first  paper  on  the  program  was  en- 
titled "Accounting  in  Business."  by  Mr.  R. 
L.  Meredith,  Meredith  Business  College. 
Zanesville.  The  paper  was  to-the-point, 
thorough,    and    up-to-date.     Discussed    by 


H.  H.  Beck,  Hamilton  Business  College, 
Hamilton. 

The  second  paper  and  blackboard  presen- 
tation, entitled  "Mensuration  as  it  Should 
be  taught  in  Business  Colleges,"  by  Mr.  M. 
H.  Davis,  Davis  Business  College,  Toledo, 
was  practical  to  a  high  degree.  Discussed 
by  Mr.  F.  T.  Weaver,  Ohio  Valley  Business 
College,  East  Liverpool. 

The  third  paper,  entitled  "  Modern  Book- 
keeping—A Review  of  the  Most  Radical 
Changes  That  Have  Been  Made  in  Book- 
keeping in  the  I^ast  Twent j'-five  Years,"  by 
Mr.  E.  A.  Hall,  Hall  Business  University, 
Youngstown,  was  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. Discussed  by  Davis,  Meredith,  and 
Wilt. 

The  fourth  paper  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Ditmer, 
Public  Schools,  Cleveland,  entitled  "The 
Business  Course,"  was  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  this  progressive,  able 
gentleman. 

SATURDAY  MORNING. 

The  first  number  on  the  program  was  a 
Demonstration  entitled  "  How  I  Teach  In- 
terest and  Discount,"  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Wilt, 
Dayton.  The  same  was  ablj'  presented  and 
heartily  received. 

The  second  Demonstration  was  by  Mr.  W. 

D.  Ferris,  Cincinnati,  entitled  "  How  I  Teach 
Business  Correspondence."  Mr.  Ferris  pre- 
sented the  subject  in  a  practical  and  modern 
manner. 

Shorthand  Section. 

JERO.MK    1!.    11()\V.\RII.  CHA1K?I.\N. 

"The  Educational  Value  of  Phonogra- 
phy," by  Miss  M.  Elizabeth  Valter,  Steele 
High  School,  Dayton.    Discussed  by  Chas. 

E.  Berry,  Norwalk,  and  A.  C.  Van  Sant, 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

"  Scientific  Treatment  of  Word-signs  and 
Phrasing,"  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Rogers,  Sandusky 
Cit}'  Business  College,  Sandusky. 

"Shorthand  in  Colleges,"  by  Mabel  K. 
Brown,  Ohio  ITniversity,  Atliens. 

"Phonography,  its  Place,"  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Walcutt,  N.  High  School,  Columbus.  Dis- 
cnssed  by  F.  W.  Williss,  Williss  Business 
University,  Springfield,  O. 

S.ATURDAY  MORNING. 

"  How  I  teach  Dissyllabic  Dipthongs,"  by 
Clarence  Balthaser,  B.  School  of  Shorthand 
and  Business,  Circleville,  was  the  first 
number  on  the  program. 

Those  desiring  a  complete  report  of  the 
Shorthand  Section  should  secure  a  copy  of 
The  Phonographic  Magazine,  Jerome  B. 
Howard,  Editor,  Cincinnati. 

Cbe  Tewa  Commercial  Ccacbers' 
Jlssociation. 

A  meeting  of  the  special  teachers  of  Iowa 
has  just  been  held  at  Cedar  Rapids,  in  the 
Cedar  Rapids  Business  College.  Mr.  A.  F. 
Harvey  of  Waterloo,  the  moving  spirit  of  the 
present  organization,  was  elected  tempor- 
ary chairman,  and  Mr.  Herring,  teacher  of 
shorthand  in  C.  R.  B.  College,  secretary, 
and  the  program  \\'ell  carried  out. 

The  greetings  to  the  members  were  par- 
ticularly appropriate,  and  sounded  the  key- 
note of  character  building  and  high  ideals. 
This  idea  prevailed  in  many  of  the  papers 
prepared,  so  that  a  bond  of  fellowship  and 
good  feeling  was  established  that  continued 
throughout  the  session.  In  fact  there  was 
scarcely  enough  counter-discussion  to 
make  a  lively  meeting.  The  principal  de- 
bate was  over  the  e-xtension  or  restriction 
of  the  course  of  study,  both  points  of  view- 
being  ably  defendetl. 

The  ei'e22t  of  the  day  was  the  ten  course 


dinner  served  at  the  Delavan,  the  members 
being  gathered  around  a  long  table.  The 
length  of  time  consumed  is  not  indicative 
of  a  teacher  of  business  or  shorthand 
branches. 

In  the  afternoon  some  of  the  sections 
organized,  and  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
separate  programs  carried  out  in  the  main 
body.  Mr.  A.  F.  Harvej-  of  the  Waterloo 
Business  College  was  unanimously  elected 
President  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Miss 
Carrie  A.  Clark,  of  the  Capital  City  Com- 
mercial College,  Des  Moines,  Secretary. 
The  next  place  of  meeting  being  the  last 
named  city  and  school,  but  the  date  is  to  be 
selected  later  by  the  committee  on  program 
and  arrangements. 

Certain  it  is  that  all  present  felt  amply 
repaid  for  time  and  outlay,  and  tljat  Iowa 
now  has  an  organization  second  to  none  of 
the  states  in  the  union. 

[We  are  indebted  for  the  above  to  our  good 
friend,  W.  F.  Giesseman,  C.  C.  C.  C,  Des 
Moines.  Iowa.  — EDITORS.] 

national    Educational    JRssocia^ 

tion,  IHinneapolis,  Itlinn., 

3u!v  7=11,  1902. 

Department  of  Business  Education. 


I.  O.  Crissy,  President,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
J.  H.  Francis,  Vice  Pres.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
T.  P.  Twiggs,  Secretary,  Detroit,  Mich. 
WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JULY  9. 
2:1.5  standard  time. 
Registration  of  members. 

1.  President's  Address— I.  O.  Crissy,  State 
Inspector  of  Business  Education,  Board  of 
Regents,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

2.  Are  Business  Courses  in  Public 
Schools  Inimical  to  Education?— A.  E.  Win- 
ship,  Editor  Journal  of  Education,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Durand  W.  Springer,  Director  Com- 
mercial Department,  High  School,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

General  Discussion  ;  questions  answered 
by  the  speakers. 

3.  Object  of  Business  Courses  in  Public 
Schools.— William  McAndrew,  Principal 
Public  School  44,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Discussion  by  L.  L.  Williams,  President 
Rochester  Business  Institute,  New  York. 
General  discussion  :  questions  answered. 

4.  Length  and  Content  of  Commercial 
Courses  in  Public  Schools— William  E.  Dog- 
gett,  Assistant  Principal  Commercial  High 
School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Discussion  by  C.  E.  Stevens,  Director 
Commercial  Department,  South  High 
School,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  General  discus- 
sion ;  questions  answered. 

0.  At  What  Age  Should  the  Student  Be- 
gin the  Business  Subjects,  (a)  When  ex- 
pected to  complete  a  four-year  Commercial 
Course  in  a  High  School  :  (b)  When  not  ex- 
pected to  complete  suc^i  a  Course— J.  H. 
Francis,  Principal  Commercial  High 
School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Discussion  by  Edward  W.  Stitt,  Principal 
Public  School,  '8i),  New  York,  N.  Y.;  E.  N. 
Bonnell,  Central  High  School,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  General  discussion  ;  questions  an- 
swered. 

6.  Business  :  Appointment  of  Special 
Committees. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  JULY  10. 
3  o'clock  standard  time. 

Open  Conference  Meeting  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Nine,  D.  W.  Springer,  Chairman. 

NOTE.— This   meeting  is  called    specially 

for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  committee 

(Continued  on  Pa^e  28.) 
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Change  of  Address-If  you  change  your  address 
be  sure  to  notify  us  promptlv  (in  advance,  if  pos- 
sible) and  be  careful  to  give  the  old  as  wellasn.he 
new  one  We  lose  many  papers  each  issue 
through  negligence  on  the  part  of  subscribers. 

Hates  to  ngents  and  eiub  Kaisers 

Sent  upon  application.  Whether  you  are  in  a 
position  to  send  a  few  or  many  subscriptions,  let 
us  know,  so  that  we  can  favor  you  with  our  low- 
est possible  terms  and  a  few  sample  copies. 

Considering  the  fact  that  we  issue  no  partial  or 
cheap  editions ;  that  our  journal  is  high-grade  in 
every  particular ;  that  the  color  feature  of  the 
cover  alone  costs  hundreds  of  dollars;  that  "les- 
sons that  teach"  are  a  distinctive  feature  of  our 
magazine:  that  the  art  presented  is  the  best  ever 
given  in  a  journal  of  this  nature  :  and  that  the 
department  of  business  education  is  upon  a  more 
comprehensive  and  truly  representative  plan  than 
ever  before  attempted  ;  you  will  readily  see  that 
the  P. -A.  AND  B.  E.  is  not  only  the  best  but  the 
It,  because  the  best  is  always  the  cheapest. 


The  Best  Advertising  Medium  of  Its  Class 

The  Penman-Artist  and  Business  Educator 
being  the  most  popular  and  widely  read  journal 
of  its  kind,  it  follows  that  it  is  also  the  best  ad- 
vertising medium. 

It  reaches  practically  all  persons  interested  in 
commercial  education  and  in  penmanship,  in 
both  this  country  and  in  Canada.  It  covers  the 
commercial  school  field  completely,  going  as  it 
does  to  the  heads  of  Commercial  Colleges.  Com- 
mercial High  Schools,  Commercial  Departments 
in  Parochial  Schools,  Colleges,  etc.,  as  well  as  to 
a  large  number  of  otEce  workers,  public  school 
teachers,  home  students,  etc.  Then  it  is  pre- 
served as  but  few  journals  are,  many  subscribers 
having  it  bound  in  book  form.  Our  rates  for 
space  are  extremely  low— lower  than  those  of 
any  other  high  class  journal  published.  Wide- 
awake advertisers  will  find  our  columns  money 
makers.     Write  at  once  for  rates. 


Bdvertising  in  Che  Penman-Hrtist  and 
Business  educator  Pays 

W^e  confidently  believe  that  persons  who  have 
something  good  to  advertise,  and  then  persist  in 
advertising  it,  will  find  our  columns  unequaled. 
cost  considered. 

"  Be  sure  you  have  something  worth  the  money, 
and  then  persist  in  calling  attention  to  it."  That 
seems  to  be  the  advice  of  all  successful  advertis- 
ers. One  advertisement  as  a  rule,  does  not 
amount  to  much.  To  illustrate  :  Mr.  M.  B.  Moore, 
of  Morgan.  Ky.,  who  has  been  carrying  a  small 
advertisement  in  our  columns  for  quite  a  while 
past,  received  one  order  for  pen  work  with  the 
cash  accompanying  the  same  amounting  to  $20.45, 
and  that  too  from  a  gentleman  in  England.  Had 
Mr.  Moore  inserted  his  advertisement  once  or 
twice,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  would  have  accom- 
plished much  for  him.  He  writes  :  —  "  Business 
is  certainly  looking  up,  and  my  little  ad.  in  the 
P. -A.  AND  B.  E.  seems  to  be  getting  in  its  work." 

Of  course  it  is  quite  different  with  some  other 
advertisements,  such  as  "  School  for  Sale,"  "  Posi- 
tion Wanted."  etc.,  but  in  other  lines  it  seems 
that  the  advertiser  is  expected  to  keep  his  name 
continually  before  the  public.  People  forget, 
and  will  not  hunt  for  forgotten  addresses,  etc. 
By  being  continually  present,  however,  you 
familiarize  the  public  with  your  goods  and  com- 
pel them  to  remember  your  name  and  address. 
Think  of  the  advertisers  who  have  compelled  you 
to  niemorize  their  names  and  addresses,  and  you 
will  find  that  as  a  rule  they  are  the  successful 
ones.    They  didn't  do  it  with  one  advertisement. 


Be   Zh^u   Consistent! 

For  sornetiine  we  have  been  bearing  not 
a  little  concerning  "  natural"  slatit;  "me- 
dium" slant;  "uniform"  slant:  "slight" 
slant,  etc.  We  hear  that  "  almost  any  slant 
will  do  so  long  as  it  is  uniform  and  not  ex- 
treme." In  fact  we  have  heard  it  whispered 
that  "any  old  slant"  will  do.  As  a  rule 
these  new  names  are  used  by  persons  who 
disclaim  or  avoid  acknowledging  that  they 
ever  taught  fifty-two  degrees  or  any  one 
slant  to  all.  Also  by  those  who  love  verti- 
cal as  they  do  "  pison"  and  snakes.  vSt range, 
however,  that  these  names  and  their  corre- 
sponding conditions  were  un-heard-of  be- 
fore vertical  came! 

Another  strange  part  of  this  question  is 
that  many  who  are  so  liberal  about  slant 
are  still  hide-bound  on  the  movement  ques- 
tion. If  slant  is  a  flexible,  individual  quan- 
tity, why  not  so  of  movement?  If  one  per- 
son can  use  one  slant  advantageously  and 
another  person  another  slant,  why  may  not 
one  pupil  use  one  movement  advantageous- 
ly and  another  pupil  some  other  movement  ? 

Certainly,  if  we  have  flexibility  in  the 
slant  question,  we  ntust  have  it  in  the  move- 
ment question   as  well,  or  be  inconsistent. 

Where  are  the  "one-movement"  advocates 
"at,"  since  they  have  embraced  "natural" 
or  "individual,"  or  "slight"  slant?  They 
are  now  in  the  act  of  finding  new  names, 
such  as,  "  vigorous,"  "  business-like."  "  prac- 
tical," "elastic"  movement,  etc.  'Nuscu- 
lar"  one-movement,"  "  simon-pure,"  etc., 
now  seem  too  narrow — as  they  were,  in  fact. 

Forsome  years  the  editors  of  the  PEN.MAN- 
Artist  and  Business  Educator  have 
advocated  iHf/inV/Ha/j'O-.notonly in  slant, 
but  in  nio\-einent  as  well.  Tliey  have  in- 
sisted that  there  was  tiootie  slant  that  iras 
best  for  all.  and  no  one  movement  that 
was  best  for  all,  but  that  there  iras  for 
each.  They  have  for  some  years  contended 
that  the  individual  was  greater  than  atiy 
system,  and  that  systems  should  be  adapt- 
ed to  the  individual  instead  of  the  individ- 
ual to  the  system. 

The  "one-movement  "  system  for  all  must 
go,  just  as  surely  as  the  "  one-slant  "  system 
for  all  has  gone.  The  day  of  narrowness  is 
past,  the  day  of  universality  is  here. 


Penmen  and  tnilivaukee. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  Penman- 
ship section  of  the  National  Penmanship 
Teachers'  Association  which  meets  in  Mil- 
waukee next  holidays,  and  who  have  ideas 
or  suggestions  to  make  concerning  the 
same,  will  do  well  to  correspond  with 
C.  P.  Zaner,  A.  N.  Palmer,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa.,  or  J.  F.  Fish,  Chicago.  Ill  The 
Executive  Committee  is  desirous  of  arrang- 
ing an  unsurpassed  program,  and  to  do  so 
will  require  the  co-operation  of  the  entire 
profession.  If  you  have  a  subject  you  wish 
to  present,  let  us  have  it.  If  you  have  the 
name  of  some  one  you  wish  to  submit 
whom  you  should  like  to  see  placed  on  the 
program,  let  us  have  it. 


Cbe  Battle  of  Cifc. 

It  is  true  tluit  life  is  a  battle  tn  the  serious 
and  earnest  soul.  One  has  many  things 
with  which  to  struggle  in  this  life,  and  the 
young  man  and  woman  who  fights  to  suh- 
due  evil  is  the  one  who  in  the  end  stands 
the  best  chance  of  receiving  a  crown  of  life. 
The  battle  in  life  does  not  mean  a  battle  for 
bread,  though  that  is  a  battle;  nor  does  it 
mean  a  battle  for  place  or  position,  although 


this,  too,  means  nuich  to  one.  While  we 
strive  for  position  it  does  not  signify  that, 
in  tlie  keen  rivalries  and  wholesome  compe- 
titions of  life,  we  should  do  anything  to 
hinder  our  brother  from  rising  in  the  world. 
The  story  is  told  of  Garfield  when  he  was  in 
college  that  a  young  class-mate  of  his  used 
to  have  his  lessons  better  than  he,  and 
Garfield  resolved  to  ascertain  why  this  was. 
He  found  that  the  young  man  was  giving 
just  fifteen  minutes  more  a  day  to  his 
studies  than  he  was.  Young  (Jarfield  de- 
termined to  get  ahead  of  him  in  some  way, 
so  he  commenced  to  give  fifteen  minutes 
more  a  day  to  his  studies  than  the  other 
young  man  had  been  giving,  and  in  so  doing 
made  better  recitations  than  his  class  com- 
petitor. Garfield  did  not  do  this  bj*  injur- 
ing his  class-mate  in  any  way,  not  at  all. 
He  simply  determined  to  work  a  little 
harder  himself  so  as  to  get  better  grades 
than  his  rival,  and  in  doing  this  he  aroused 
other  >-oung  men  in  his  class  to  liarder  and 
better  work.  But  the  real  battle  in  life  is 
the  battle  between  right  and  wrong,  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  between  light  and 
darkness.  This  is  the  real  battle  of  life. 
Try  to  suppress  the  wrong  with  the  right, 
the  evil  with  the  good,  the  darkness  with 
the  light.  And,  too,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
how  we  live,  but  rather  do  we  try  to  live 
lionest,  clean,  pure,  and  noble  Christian 
lives.  Are  the  methods  that  we  use  in  the 
battle  of  life,  true  and  noble? 

C.  E.  Doner. 


Utah  eommereial  Ceacbers'  nsseeiatien 

A  meeting  of  the  commercial  teachers  of 
Utah  was  held  Saturday,  April  5th,  at  the 
Salt  Lake  Business  College,  at  whicli  the 
Utah  Commercial  Teacliers'  Association 
was  organized  with  the  following  officers: 
President,  Prof.  J.  W.  Faris,  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College,  Logan,  Utah;  first  vice- 
president.  Prof.  Hinckley,  of  the  L.  D.  S. 
University;  second  vice-president.  Prof. 
Jos.  Nelson,  of  the  Salt  Lake  Business  Col- 
lege; secretary.  Prof.  \V.  A.  McKay,  of  the 
Salt  Lake  High  School ;  and  treasurer,.Prof. 
Beal,  of  Snow  Academy,  Utah.  A  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  were  adopted. 


national  Shorthand  Ceacbers'  Summer 
School. 

A  summer  school  where  teachers,  botli 
experienced  and  inexperienced,  may  fur- 
ther perfect  themselves  as  teachers  in  their 
special  commercial  lines  of  work,  will  be 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  the 
National  Shorthand  Teacliers'  Association, 
at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  in  the  rooms  of  tlie 
University  of  Michigan,  for  two  weeks,  be- 
ginning Aug.  4th. 

A  catalogue,  giving  courses  of  study, 
names  of  instructors,  and  other  detail  in- 
formation, will  be  sent  by  either  of  the 
directors,  Mr.  L.  A.  Arnold,  2()  Stanley 
Terrace,  Chicago,  or  Mr.  S.  A.  Moran,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 


Starts  Chills  of  Umbition. 

"  I  received  the  May  number  of  the  PEN- 
JIAN-ARTIST  AMI  BUSINESS  EUUCATOR, 
and  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  its  superior 
qualities.  When  I  scan  its  pages  chills  of 
ambition  run  tlirough  me." 

E.  P.  KUHL, 
Penman  in  Elliott's  Com'l.  School. 
Fairmont.  W.  Va. 
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nt  Fall  Kiver,Mass.,as  principal  of  tlieCoii 
iiiercial    Department,  to    accept 


the  English  High  School  of 
in.  He  began  work  in  his  new  field  on 
Uth  of  April,  the  beginning  of  the  spring 


Mr.  D.  A.  Cascv.  of  tlie  Woonsocket 
ness  University,  lias  recently  been  elected 
principal  of  tlie  coniiiiercial  department  in 
the  High   School  of  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Mr.  S.  McVeigh,  of  North  Adams,  Mass., on 
April  8th  delivered  an  interesting  and  in- 
structive lecture  entitled  ■  Business  Train- 
ing" before  the  Men's  Union  of  tlie  Baptist 
Church  of  that  city. 

H.  C.  Bentley ,  former  proprietor  of  the  Win- 
sted,  Conn.,  Business  College,  is  now  on  the 
staff  of  Haskins  &  Sells,  public  accountants 
and  auditors,  of  New  York.  This  is  probably 
the  leading  American  firm  of  its  kind,  em- 
ploying  in  different  cities  upward  of  two 
hundred  men. 

W.  W.  Merriman,  of  Stanley's  Business 
College,  Thomasville,  Ga.,  has  contracted 
with  the  Lanier  Southern  Business  College, 
Macon,  Ga.,  for  the  coming  year.  Mr.  Merri- 
man is  one  of  our  up-to-date,  hustling,  skill- 
ful penman  and  commercial  teachers. 

Prof.  G.  E.  Weaver,  our  old-time  friend  and 
former  pupil,  of  Mt.  Morris,  111.,  is  about  to 
sever  his  connection  with  the  Mt.  Morris 
College  with  the  view  of  going  on  the  plat- 
form professionally  as  a  chalk-talk  artist. 
Mr.  Weaver  has  two  good  qualities  which 
are  talent  and  toil,  and  when  you  find  the 
two  combined  they  are  sure  to  triumph. 
We  wish  him  the  best  of  success. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Hoff  the  accomplished  penman, 
artist,  and  supervisor  of  Lawrence,  Mass., 
delivered,  on  Thursday  evening,  April  24th, 
before  the  LTnity  Club  of  that  city,  a  lecture 
entitled  "  Sea  Mosses."  From  extracts  pub- 
lished in  the  daily  papers  we  infer  that  the 
lecture  was  one  of  unusual  interest.  We 
compliment  Mr.  Hoff  upon  his  extensive  re- 
search in  this  intensely  interesting  and 
little  known  field  of  knowledge. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Caldwell,  teacher  of  penmanship 
and  drawing  in  the  Nebraska  State  Normal 
School,  Peru,  Nebr.,  has  been  re-elected  at 
an  increase  of  $20f)  per  year  in  salar>-.  Mr. 
Caldwell  is  preparing  an  exhibit  of  his  work 
for  the  National  Educational  Association  at 
Minneapolis  in  July. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Engles  severed  his  connection 
■with  the  Literary  and  Commercial  College 


Frank  R.  Moore  has  been  elected  principal 
of  the  Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. ;  and  James  J.  Sheppard  has  been 
chosen  principal  of  the  New  York  High 
School  of  Commerce. 

We  acknowledge  an  invitation  to  the  Thir- 
teenth Annual  contest  between  the  Eiiia- 
noii  and  Knickerbocker  Societies  of  Pitts- 
burg Academy  at  the  Carnegie  Music  Hall, 
Pittsburgh,  Friday  evening,  April  Jth.  Mr. 
E.  T.  Overend  is  in  charge  of  the  commer- 
cial department  of  this  very  popular  Pitts- 
burgh school. 

I.  A.  Zeigler  is  the  new  teacher  of  pen- 
manship and  commercial  branches  in  the 
Hazelton,  Pa.,  Business  College.  Mr.  Zeig- 
ler is  an  old  Zanerian  boy,  and  we  wish  him 
much  success  in  his  new  field  of  labor. 

Redmond  Kerr  &  Co.,  of  41  Wall  St.,  N.  Y., 
and  23'->  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  are  sending 
out  free  a  pamphlet  describing  the  letters 
of  credit  thev  issue.  The  pamphlet  is  well 
got  up,  and  will  be  found  well  worth  having 
bv  commercial  teachers.  The  firm  announ- 
ces that  it  will  be  glad  to  send  these  pamph- 
lets to  commercial  teachers  for  instruction 
purposes. 

T.  J.  Risinger,  the  accomplished  penman 
and  teacher  of  Utica,  N.  Y..  School  of  Com- 
merce, recently  engrossed  a  handsome  set 
of  resolutions  which  were  presented  to  Ad- 
miral Schley.  They  were  passed  by  the 
Chamberof  Commerce  of  that  city,  of  which 
Mr.  Risinger  is  a  member. 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Packard  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  L. 
Williams  recently  returned  from  a  delight- 
ful Mediterranean  cruise  on  the  great 
steamer,  "  Celtic."  Thev  visited  all  the 
countries  of    the   Levant,  including  Egypt 


and  tlie  Holv  Land.  Switzerland.  France 
and  England  were  also  in  their  itinerary. 
We  welcome  tliem  home  again. 

The  li)02-03  announcements  of  Drexel  Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia,  are  at  hand.  The  com- 
mercial courses  outlined  are  very  sugges- 
tive. Every  commercial  teacher  should 
examine  them.  The  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Finance,  Professor 
Parke  Sclioch,  will  be  glad  to  mail  copies 
free  to  inquiring  teachers. 

Announcements  of  the  courses  in  higher 
commercial  education,  in  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  of  the  School  of  Commerce  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  have  been 
received.  We  trust  that  the  teachers 
among  our  readers  will  write  to  Dr.  W.  A. 
Scott,  Madison,  Wis.,  and  to  Professor  Ed- 
ward D.  Jones,  Ann  Arbor.,  Mich.,  request- 
ing copies  of  these  announcements. 

H.  E.  Wyman,  formerly  with  the  Willi- 
mantic  Business  College,  Williiiiantic, 
Conn.,  has  been  chosen  commercial  instruc 
tor  in  the  High  School,  Livingstone,  Mont. 

We  acknowledge  an  invitation  to  the 
forty.fourth  anniversary  and  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  Packard  Commercial 
School,  Friday  evening  "  ""-"  "'  ""■- 
negie  Hall,  New  Y'ork. 

The  Packard  Budget  is  the  name  of  a  very 
bright  little  school  paper  got  up  by  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Packard  Commercial  School. 
Such  work  is  excellent  drill  for  students 
and  fosters  a  spirit  of  fraternity  among  the 
students,  a  spirit  which  the  brief  courses  of 
former  days  did  not  permit  to  develop. 

The  high  schools  of  Revere  and  Hyde 
Park,  Mass..  suburlis  of  Boston,  are  putting 
ill  commercial  departments  for  next  year. 
The  salary  will  probably  be  from  $10tlO  to 
$1200.  No  doubt  many  commercial  teachers 
in  private  schools  will  be,  as  usual,  in  such 
cases,  applicants  for  the  positions. 


23rd,  at    Car 
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The  editors  recently  had  the  privilege  of 
looking  over  some  specimens  of  writing 
done  bv  the  pupils  of  the  Metropolitan  Busi- 
ness College.  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Mr.  H.  A. 
Franz  being  the  teacher  of  penmanship. 
The  specimens  showed  first  and  last  efforts, 
and  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  pupils,  one 
and  all,  made  more  than  ordinary  improve- 
ment. In  fact,  we  do  not  remember  of  hav- 
ingever  looked  over  specimens  that  showed 
more  uniform  improvement  on  tlie  part  of 
all.  Mr.  Franz  is  teaching-simplified  pen- 
manship, which  also  means  individual  pen- 
manship, as  each  one's  writing  partook  of 
the  individual's  characteristics.  H.  I'reste- 
gard  made  most  improvement,  Josephine 
McDermott,  made  second:  Martin  Hanson, 
third;  Simon  Monson,  fourth;  and  Delia 
Frykolm,  fifth.  All  deserve  much  credit,  as 
does  also  Mr.  Franz. 

N.  W.  Cassmore,  penman  in  the  Rich- 
mond, Ind.,  Business  College,  writes  a  thor- 
oughly professional  hand.  He  recently  fav- 
ored us  with  soine  specimens  of  speed  writ- 
ing from  the  pens  of  his  pupils,  which  indi- 
cate that  he  is  teaching  an  unusually  prac- 
tical style  of  writing.  His  pupils  averaged 
upwards  of  twenty-five  words  per  minute 
of  five  letters  to  the  word,  and  the  writing 
was  good  at  that. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Braniger  teacher  of  penmanship 
in  the  Mountain  State  Business  College, 
Parkersburg,  \V.  \  a.,  submitted  work  on 
figures  and  wide  spaced  writingof  students. 
The  work  is  among  the  best  received  at  this 
office.  Much  of  the  work  has  a  decided  pro- 
fessional appearance,  and  leads  one  to  con- 
clude that  Mr.  Braniger  is  giving  something 
more  than  merely  business  penmanship. 
The  skill  he  is  developing  is  something  cer- 
tainly above  the  conunon. 

Mr.  \V.  W.  Fike,  of  Manistee,  Mich.,  favored 
us  with  a  number  of  "before  and  after  tak- 
ing" specimens  in  writing,  which  showthat 
Mr.  Fike  is  entitled  to  the  title  of  Dr.  of  Pen- 
manship, as  his  pupils  li;ive  made  ulmsual 
improvement.  He  has  certainly  aided  them 
in  developing  poor  and  weakly  hands  into 
\-igorous  practical  ones.  The  best  specimens 
came  from  Harry  Bickell  and  C.  A.  Preston. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  specimens  and 
the  improvement  made  we  think  that  a  half 
dozen  or  more  of  the  ones  sent  could  become 
professional  penmen  of  more  than  average 
excellence. 

W.  N.  Currier,  Principal  of  the  Commer- 
cial Department  of  the  Danville,  Va.,  Mili- 
tary Institute,  sent  specimens  of  student's 
writing,  which  show  unusual  ability.  The 
one  making  what  seems  to  be  phenomenal 
progress  is  Wilson  Miller,  and  one  doing 
nearly  as  good  work  is  Ernest  Wilton.  Mr. 
Currier  writes  a  masterful  hand  himself, 
and  he  has  the  faculty  of  inspiring  his 
pupils  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  them  on 
to  a  high  order  of  business  skill.  Mr. 
Currier's  method  of  inspiration  consists 
of  hard  work  by  himself  as  well  as  his 
pupils. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Gavlord,  Principal  of  the  Com- 
mercial Department  of  the  Beverly,  Mass.. 
High  .School,  favored  us  with  a  batch  of 
specimens  which  clearly  demonstrate  that 
he  is  doing  (juite  as  proficient  work  in  pen- 
manshij^  as  our  best  business  colleges  are 
doing.  The  specimens  received  from  him 
are  among  the  best  received  at  this  office. 
One  specimen  in  particular  from  Larita  F. 
Dennis  demonstrates  ability  capable  of  be- 
coming one  of  the  finest. 


Specimens  of  students  writing  from  the 
Kider.  .Moore  &  Stewart  School  of  Business. 
Trenton.  N.  J.,  H.  O.  Keesliiig,  teacher,  were 
received.  They  are  intensely  practical. 
They  are  not  fine  from  a  professional  stand- 
point, but  from  a  purely  business  stand- 
point they  are  excellent.and  that  is  what 
the  students  paid  their  money  to  acquire. 
Such  work  and  such  teaching  deserves  the 
highest  praise. 


Mr.  G.  A.  Henry,  whose  portrait  and  sig- 
nature appear  herewith,  was  born  March  4, 
18H0,  on  a  farm  near  Vernon,  Iowa,  where  he 
attended  country  school,  and  later  high 
school  at  Keosauqua,  Iowa,  graduating 
therefrom  in  the  ,Spring  of  '97.  He  next  at- 
tended a  Business  College  in  Ottumwa, 
Iowa,  afterward  attended  the  Capital  City 
Commercial  College  of  Des  Moines.  On 
January  li,  11(00,  he  entered  the  Zanerian, 
and  gradirated  in  the   professional  course. 

After  leaving  the  Zatierian,  he  wrote  poli- 
cies for  the  Des  Moines  Life  Insurance  Co. 
of  Des  Moines,  until  he  secured  a  position 
as  penman  and  bookkeeping  teacher  for 
the  Iowa  Business  College  of  Des  Moines, 
which  position  he  held  until  .Vpril.  IIHII. 
The  same  month  he  was  emplo\ed  liv  the 
Central  College  of  Business  and  Shortiiand 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  as  principal  of  the 
Business  Department  of  that  Institution, 
which  position  he  still  holds. 

Mr.  Henry  is  a  young  man  of  excellent 
character,  a  splendid  penman,  and  a  pro- 
gressive, practical  teacher  of  penmanship 
and  commercial   branches. 


Situations 


of  t 


starling  in  to  make  a  living.  Theiit.  ,  . 
three  is  75e.  but  to  get  yovir  order  (  -  i^ 
three  other  books  sm-tias'How  to  K- ai  '  i 
Handwriting."  "How  to  Kf-ad  ami  Ki-^ciu 
Spteeh."  5'i  Games,  Puzzles,  Kinks  undWi 
ijoii  tvill  send  its  ^  cents  J?i  stamjis. 


I  Will  qualify  yon  at  yonrhome  to  fill  any  position  where  A 

FIRST-CLASS 
BOOK-KEEPER 

may  be  wanted    for  the  sum  of  jiS.OO;  time  required, 
two  to  four  weeks,     ty  Money  returned  If  unsuccessful  t 

Hxperienced  and  inexperienced  alike  benefited. 
PUPILS    l"l,ACi:l>    IN    PAYINB     POSITIONS. 

Have  recently  had  Ave  applications  for  book-keepersl 


Take  a 


ADDRESS 
IT  THUS: 

J.  H.  GOODWIN, 

ROOM    896.1216   BROADWAY, 

NEW   YORK   CITY. 


Turn  It  c 


1  the  back  the  following  : 


Dear  Sir: 

Please  send  me  a  descriptive 
pamphlet  of  your  ' '  Improved  Book-keeping 
and  Business  Manual,"  and  oblige. 
Yours  truly, 

(Your  name) 

{Your  address) 


Hand  it  to  *'  Uncle  Sam,"  and  you  ' 
turn  mail  something  which  every  pood  book-keepei 
progressive  business  man  who  wishei 
XHE  TIMES  should  possess. 


Guide  to  Success  in 

Practical   Drawing. 

This  is  unlike  anytliing  heretofore  published,  in  that  it 
is  not  a  cheap  picture  book,  but  a  work  of  original  size 
pen  and   pencil  drawings,  the  author    being  a  practical 


the  student  ; 


riginal  drawings. 


PRICE,  POSTPAID,  SI.OO 


GEORGE  JENSEN 

PORT  CLINTON,  O. 
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r  By  I.  R.  V.  MAKCMANT,  M.  A.  t 
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J  -as^For  Business  Colleges  and  lii-^h  Schools^s^   * 

$  1 .00.         \ 


Fully  Illustrated,  and    12  black  and  white, 
and    12  i-olored   map.s.  272   |)|>.,  <;l<)tli. 


Isaac  Pitman  8"  Sons,  ^^e'T"  y'oTk": 


PUBLISHERS  OF 


ISAAC    PITNAX'S    SHORTHAND    IXSTRVCTOR,"    278    pp.,    $1.50. 
THE  20TH  CENTURY-  DICTATION  BOOK  tfe  LEGAL  FORMS,"  272  pp.,  75c. 
A,hiiite<l  hv  ,V,    i:  Hiah  Schools. 
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"Business  Lettei 
Jerome  B.  Howard.  C 
page  book  containing  model  letters  in  Pit- 
manic  shorthand  with  kej's  to  the  same 
printed  in  a  neat,  small,  typewriter  style  of 
type.  Price  twentj'-tive  cents.  You  will  do 
well  to  secure  a  copy  of  the  same,  as  it  is  a 
very  compact,  to-the-point.  practical  work. 

"Business  Correspondence  in  Shorthand 
Number  Two,"  contains  actual  correspond- 
ence, giving  the  forms  and  expressions  gen- 
erally met  with  in  the  ofifice  of  various 
branches  of  business.  Forty  pages,  price 
twenty  cents.  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons.  33 
Union  Square.  N.  Y.  City. 

"  The  Science  and  Art  of  Phrase-Making," 
David  Wolfe  Brown.  This  354-page  reser- 
voir of  invaluable  information  to  the  short- 
hand writer  was  prepared  by  a  veteran  re- 
porter whose  ability  and  authority  is  recog- 
nized everywhere. 

We  touch  briefly  and  but  imperfectly  on 
a  few  of  the  salient  features  of  the  book. 

"The  author's  comments  on  the  requisites 
of  a  good  phrase  are  excellent.  He  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  phrasing,  if  not 
naturally  done  by  combining  those  words 
which  run  together  in  speech,  not  only  des- 
troys legibility,  but  at  the  same  time  retards 
speed  instead  of  increasing  it.  His  com- 
ment on  the  bad  or  difficult  junctions  to  be 
tolerated,  should  command  the  attention  of 
every  young  writer  who  avoids  certain 
phrases  because  they  seem  hard  to  execute 
at  the  beginning;  and  the  remarks  on  exclu- 
sion, variation,  and  vocalization  of  outlines 
used  in  phrasing  are  worthy  of  most  careful 
study  by  every  earnest  writer  of  shorthand. 

The  distinction  made  between  "  implica- 
tion" and  "indication"  is  a  good  one;  it 
puts  the  subject  in  concrete  forms  so  that 
the  student  can  readily  understand  these 
points,  which  always  seem  more  or  less  diffi- 
cult of  comprehension.  This  explanation 
being  supplemented  by  a  good  list  of  phrases- 
affords  excellent  practice  to  fix  the  prin- 
ciple. 

Under  the  heading  of  "Contra-Normal 
Expedients"  phrasing  is  set  forth  which, 
though  excellent  for  more  advanced  report- 
ing, seems  somewhat  difficult  for  the 
beginner. 

The  "  Tick  "  word  signs,  the  use  of  the  cir- 
cle, the  brief  "  w"  and  "  y  "  the  "1"  and  the 
"r"  hooks,  special  phrase-signs,  the  double- 
length  principle,  its  possibility  and  restric- 
tion, the  "n"  hook,  the  shortening  principle, 
and  the  "  f  "  and  "  v"  hooks  as  made  use  of 
in  phrasing  are  taken  up  in  their  order  and 
disposed  of  in  a  most  clear  and  common- 
sense  manner.  The  splendid  list  of  phrases 
to  illustrate  each  principle  is  a  matter  of 
no  small  importance.  In  short,  it  is  a  work 
worthy  of  the  highest  commendation. 

"Pitman's  Commercial  History."  pub- 
lished by  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Ltd.. 
London.  This  liook  of  '2T2  pp.  is  interesting 
and  concise.  Beginning  with  Assyria. 
Babylonia,  and  Egypt,  a  rapid  survey  of 
commerce  among  the  ancients  is  made. 
Beginning  with  the  Middle  Ages,  a  some- 
what more  detailed  presentation  is  attempt- 
ed, although  it  is  well  arranged  for  class- 
room use.  The  main  purpose  is  to  present 
the  subject  from  the  English  point  of  view, 
and  with  especial  reference  to  British  Com- 
merce. Nevertheless  it  is  a  book  that 
should  have  a  place  in  the  library  of  everv 
teacher  of  the  Histor.v  of  Commerce. 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
maps  and  half-tone  plates,  wherein  it  sets 
a  much-needed  example  to  our  American 
publishers  of  works  on  Commercial  Geog- 
raphy. The  maps  representing  British  and 
Continental  railway  and  steamship  lines 
are  particularly^  good,  but  the  map  repre- 
senting trans-continental  lines  here  is  quite 
inaccurate. 

"Guide  to  Success  in  Practical  Drnwing." 
by  George  Jensen.  Port  Clinton.  Ohi  .price 
$1,  is  the  title  of  a  bcjok  recentlv  received. 
The  same  is  intensely  practical  and  to-the- 
point.  The  binding,  printing,  paprr,  etc., 
are  unique  and  tasty.  The  text  and  illustra- 
tions are  simple,  plain  and  up-to-date.  The 
engravings  were  made  the  same  size  as  the 
original  pen  drawings. 
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pioore's  Fiouristied  Cards 


sidered  by 
competent 

judges  tlie  finest  in  the  world.  One  party  ordered 
$9  worth  of  the  $2  grade  and  said  Ihey  met  his  ex- 
pectations. You  know  what  that  means.  Prices 
range  from  65c.  to  $2  per  doz.  Written  Cards  12c. 
per  doz  for  plain  white;  15c.  for  Wedding  Bristol 
and  20c.  for  Plain  Bevel.  Written  copies,  2.'jc.  per 
package.  12  Lessons  in  Writing,  $3.  Flourished 
Display  Designs  at  bottom  prices,  circular  free 
M    B.  MOORE,  Box  7,  MORGAN.  KY. 


%    WRITE    TO 

I  GEORGE  JENSEN,  Port  Clinton, 

1>  And  Eft  full  iliformiitioii 
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IM    M,    WADE. 


Pennsylvania  Business  and  Shorthand 
College,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


the  different  departments  and  -- 
(food  teacher  of  Uregx  Shoi'th^un 
eiice.  and  general  culture  and  Kii 
female,  write  u.s.     We   have  then 
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A.liliesp,  Draiiglitin"  hiuinea^  College.  Xushrille. 
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PRINTING  AND  WRITING   MATERIALS 

BY  ADELE  MILLICENT  SMITH,    DREXEL  INSTITUTE,    PHILADELPHIA.  M 

Secretary  to  the  President  and  Instractor  in  Proof  Reading.  iji^ 

Printing,  Reproductive  Processes,  Writiner  Materials  and  Bookbinding     History  [ij 

and  Description  of  Eacli  Process     Postpaid,  $1.61 
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^I)e    SkA   pen,  3ts   Znanufacture,  anb  Vfow  to 
Cest  3t 


Bv  Francis  B.  (Zourtnev- 


One  of  the  j^reatest  inventions  of  the  19th 
century  was  tlie  steel  pen.tlie  instrument 
used  in  recording  tliouglit.  Tlie  steel  pen 
belongs  to  the  age  of  mighty  machinery. 
It  could  not  have  existed  in  any  other  age. 
The  demand  for  the  instrument  and  tlie 
means  for  supplying  it  came  together. 
When  the  steel  pen  came  into  use,  is  hard 
to  say.  It  is  certain  that  steel  and  other 
metallic  pens  were  occasionally  made  long 
before  they  came  into  general  use.  but  they 
were  too  stiff  and  hard  to  find  much  favor. 

In  1803  the  Hrst  metallic  pens  were  regu- 
larly introduced  for  sale.  They  were  made  in 
barrel  form,  being  adapted  to  slip  on  a  stick, 
and  under  the  name  ;.Perpetual  Pen  were 
industriously  distributed  throughout  the 
stationers'  shops  of  London.  The  prejudice 
was  strong  against  them,  and  up  to  1831  or 
thereabouts,  quills  maintained  their  full 
sway,  and  much  later  among  people  of  a 
conservative  cast  of  mind.  Joseph  Gillott 
devoted  much  pains  to  the  improvement  of 
the  material  and  manufacture  of  steel  pens. 
One  of  his  patents  was  in  1831. 

It  is  certain  that  the  advent  of  the  steel 
pen,  with  its  crispness  and  delicacy,  its 
strength  and  elasticity,  and  its  expressive 
temper,  marked  and  perhaps  inaugurated 
an  advance  in  the  intellectual  and  material 
condition  of  the  world's  population.  This 
crispness  and  delicacy,  this  strength  and 
elasticity,  this  expressive  temper  were  im- 
parted and  developed  under  the  hand  aiid 
by  the  head  of  the  true  founder  of  the  steel 
trade,  Joseph  Gillott.  He  was  the  first  to 
substitute  the  swift,  precise  action  of 
machinery  for  the  slow  work  of  the  human 
hand.  Upon  the  market  today,  we  find  the 
pens  (if  Joseph  Gillott  &  Sons  the  finest  pro- 
duct of  the  '.'0th  century.  This  plant,  which 
turns  out  millions  of  pens  which  are  used 
with  favorable  consideration  in  all  partsof 
the  globe,  is  located  at  Birmingham,  Eng- 
land, the  home  of  the  pen  industry. 

The  penmen  of  America,  and  there  are 
none  so  skillful  in  any  other  nation,  can 
attribute  their  high  skill  and  pleasing 
effects  of  the  products  of  their  brain  to  the 
perfect  action  of  the  steel  pen,  which  is  pro- 
duced by  Joseph  Gillott  &  Sons. 

The  raw  material  out  of  which  pens  are 
made  is  steel,  which  must  be  the  finest  kind 
and  of  equal  grain  throughout.  There  is  no 
other  metal  or  alloy  which  possesses  the 
elasticity  or  durability  of  steel.  The  pro- 
cess or  manufacture  is  as  follows  : 

The  metal  appears  first  as  sheet  steel,  and 
in  the  selection  of  their  material,  Joseph 
Gillott  &  Sons  exercise  considerable  exper- 
ience and  care,  for  poor  steel  makes  a  poor 
pen.  The  rolling  of  steel  for  pens  is  a  work  of 
great  nicety,  having  to  be  performed  with 
scrupulous  regard  to  even  thinness 
throughout.  Pens  are  not  counted  into 
grosses,  but  weighed,  and  one  gross  should 
weigh  exactly  the  same  as  another  gross  of 
similar  pattern. 

No.  1.  Here  is  shown  a  piece  of  steel  after 
it  has  been  shred  into  long  strips,  wide 
enough  to  allow  a  double  row  of  pens  to  be 
cut  out  of  it  end  to  end. 

No.  2.  These  strips  or  ribbons  are  then 
rolled  cold  under  enormous  pressure,  thus 
acquiring  uniform  density. 


Illustrations  0/  the  /Manufacture 

Steel  Pens 


No  3.  The  strips  of  steel  are  given  to  the 
cutters.  The  cutter-out  sits  before  a  small 
press  in  which  is  atixed  die,  the  exact  shape 
of  a  pen.  The  operator  places  the  end  of 
the  ribbon  on  the  die,  moves  the  handle, 
the  screw  or  punch  descends,  bites  through 
the  metal  and  another  blank  is  cut. 

The  operation  is  continued  until  the  whole 
side  of  one  strip  is  perforated,  which  is 
reversed  and  the  other  ^ide  treated  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner.  The  illustration  shows  the 
scrap  steel  after  perforation  is  made  by  die. 

No.  i.  This  shows  the  blank  pen  produced 
by  the  cutting  out  process. 

No.  5.  The  blanks  are  passed  to  the  next 
process,  that  of  piercing  where  the  side  slits 
are  cut.  the  shape  and  position  of  which 
largely  regulate  the  flexibility  of  the  pen. 

No.  6.  Piercing.  The  little  slot  in  central 
perforation  above  the  point  are  cut  with  in- 
struments precisely  similar  to  process 
three.  These  apertures  or  perforations  reg- 
ulate the  flexibility  or  elasticitj'  of  the  pen. 
Also  furnish  a  reservoir  for  ink. 

No.  7.  Next  conies  the  marking.  The 
marking  of  a  pen  is  impressed  by  a  stamp. 
The  punch  or  hammer  contaiuing  die  de* 
scends  with  considerable  force  upon  the 
blank  which  produces  an  impression  of  the 
name  cut  upon  the  punch. 

No.  8.  Annealing.  The  blank  must  now 
be  softened.  This  is  effected  by  annealing. 
This  subdues  the  refractory  nature  and  im- 
parts a  proper  pliability.  They  are  placed 
in  a  muftle,  heated  to  a  dull  red  and  allowed 
to  cool.  They  are  now  soft  and  pliable, 
readily  taking  any  shape  without  breaking. 

No.  9.  Raising  is  performed  by  a  press 
which  contains  a  die  and  punch.  The 
material  is  placed  over  the  die  and  the 
punch  descends,  forces  the  blank  into  the 
bed  and  gives  the  pen  its  shape. 

No.  10.  Hardening.  The  pen  is  still  limp 
from  softening  and  possesses  no  elasticity. 
They  are  heated  to  a  dull  red  in  a  "  muffle," 
and  then  given  a  bath  in  oil.  They  are  then 
placed  in  perforated  buckets  and  immersed 
in  a  tank  of  boiling  soda  water,  which  pre- 
pares them  for  the  next  process. 


No.  11.  Tempering.  This  is  accomplished 
by  huge  tin  canisters  revolvingon  cylinders 
over  a  brisk  fire.  Within  these  the  hard- 
ened pens  are  being  roasted  into  a  better 
temper.  Their  complexion  gradually 
changes  during  this  operation  from  a  dull 
grey  hue  to  a  pale  yellowish  tint,  then  to  a 
bronze,  and  lastly  to  a  dullish  blue,  which 
indicates  the  spring  temperature,  believed 
to  be  the  most  suitable  for  a  pen. 

No.  12.  Cleaning.  The  pens  are  scoured 
and  polished  by  placing  them  in  a  barrel 
containing  old  castingpnts  pounded  up  and 
"emery  bobs"  which  are  well  wetted.  The 
barrel  is  fixed  upon  the  revolving  shaft  of 
machinery,  and  churns  the  internal  mass 
until  every  pen  is  scrubbed  white,  also 
rounding  off  by  abrasion  the  raw  outside  of 
the  pen,  especially  the  point,  which  other- 
wise would  be  siire  to  scratch.  A  similar 
treatment  with  dry  saw  dust  puts  a  smooth 
surface  on  the  pens  and  makes  them  shine 
like  silver. 

No.  13.  Straiglit  or  Grinding.  This  is  done 
between  the  center  pierce  and  point  which 
is  done  by  a  "glazer." 

No.  14.  Cross  Grinding.  This  means 
grinding  a  little  off  the  back  of  the  nibs  to 
give  them  elasticity. 

No.  15.  Slitting.  This  is  an  important  op- 
eration. In  early  days  of  pen  making,  this 
was  the  very  deadest  of  dead  secrets.  It 
was  performed  with  the  utmost  mystery 
in  a  locked  and  darkened  room,  the  sacred 
tloor  of  which  no  visitor,  however  distin- 
guished, was  ever  allowed  to  tread. 

The  work  people  were  picked  and  bound 
to  secrecy.  Tliere  was  a  tradition  that  they 
were  required  to  kiss  the  book  before  initia- 
tion. The  slitting  is  simply  a  cut  made  by 
a  pair  of  scissors.  The  scissors  do  not  re- 
semble in  the  least  that  usefnl  household 
instrument  which  bears  the  name,  the  two 
blades  being  square  slabs  of  steel  with  short 
corners  rather  than  edges,  firmly  fixed  in  a 
press,  the  one  made  to  slide  nicely  past  the 
other. 

No.  l(i.  Coloring.  The  pens  are  colored, 
excepting  such  as  are  to  retain  the  natural 
or  white  appearance  of  metal.  Many,  after 
being  colored,  are  again  glazed  crosswise, 
putting  a  bright  belt  upon  them  which 
looks  lively,  and  perhaps  adds  a  little  to 
their  elasticity  or  action. 

Gillott'sNo.  1. — The  expert  penman's  pride 
is  a  good  example  of  this.  The  coloring  is 
effected  by  heating  the  pens  in  metal  bowls 
over  a  coke  fire.  The  heat  produces  first 
straw,  then  bronze,  purple  and  blue  colors 
to  appear  in  succession,  according  to  tem- 
perjiture  employed. 


(Testing  a  pen  by  the  Hick  of  the  thumb  nail.) 
EXHIBIT    NU?LBER    ONE. 
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No.  17.  Varnishing.  This  is  done  to  pro- 
tect the  pen  from  rust,  and  the  driest  atmos- 
phere is  no  guarantee  of  its  absence.  This 
varnishing  is  what  sometimes  hinders  the 
flow  of  ink  from  a  new  pen.  The  remedy  is 
to  moisten  the  pen  sHghtly  between  the 
lips. 
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The  pens  are  now  finished,  but  before  tliev 
are  offered  to  the  public  they  are  carefully 
looked  over  and  sorted, and  placed  in  boxes 
worthy  of  their  finality.  It  is  surprising 
how  many  different  styles  of  pens  are  manu- 
factured, each  having  its  own  special  mis- 
sion, and  each  being  a  favorite  for  all  sorts 
of  hands. 

To  test  a  pen  to  show  its  real  worth,  place 
the  pen  between  the  thumb  and  fore  linger 
of  the  right  hand.  Then  place  the  nibs  or 
split  points  on  thumb  nail  of  Peft  baiul. 
Then  by  a  flick  of  the  thumb  nail  spread 
the  nibs  apart  as  seen  in  illustration.  If  the 
nibs  fail  to  retiirn  to  their  former  position 
the  pen  is  worthless,  and  illustrates  the 
fact  that  it  did  not  pass  through  the  11th 
stage,  that  of  tempering,  which  is  so  essen- 
tial to  the  high  grade  pen. 

E-xhibit  i;  represents  numerous  makes  of 
pens,  tested  by  the  tlick  of  the  thumb  nail. 
The  spread  of  the  split  points  show  that  it 
does  not  possess  the  spring  temperature,  so 
essential  to  the  high  grade  fjen.  Gillott'ji 
are  the  only  ones  which  stand  this  test. 
This  proves  that  they  are  the  most  perfect 
of  pens. 

Exhibit  :i  represents  a  complete  set  of  Gil- 
lott's  pens.  Here  you  will  find  pens  adapted 
to  all. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Joseph  Gillott  was 
considered  the  most  wicked  man  in  the 
world  ;  because  he  makes  the  people  steel 
pens  and  then  tells  them  they  do  write. 

The  sort  of  a  handwriting  you  mould  lie- 
peiids  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  implement 
you  use.  A  careful  critic  will  always  select 
a  good  article,  because  he  knows  that  poor 
pens  mean  poor  results. 

We  are  indebted  to  Henry  Hoe,  sole  agent 
for  Joseph  Cillott  &  Sons  of  New  York,  for 
"assistance  in  furnishing  data  to  make 
this  article  interesting. 


'lanufacturing  Plant  of  Joseph  Gillott  & 
Sons,  Birmiughani.  England,  the  home 
of  the  pen  industry. 
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llfll  on  Penmanship 

EVANS\-ILI.E.  IND„  May  3.  1902. 

Mr.  C.  p.  Zaxer,  Columbus,  O. 
Dear  Mr.  Zaner: 

We  are  highly  pleased  with  the  last  issue 
of  the  Pex?ian-Artist  and  Business 
Educator,  and  we  hope  to  soon  be  able  to 
show  our  appreciation  in  a  more  remuner- 
ative form  than  mere  words.  Tlie  mecliau- 
ical  arrangement  as  well  as  the  education 
features  are  worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
the  profession  at  large. 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  discussions 
relative  to  movements  which  should  be 
employed  in  practical  work;  and  by  practi- 
cal work,  I  mean  work  executed  under  the 
pressure  of  business,  and  not  such  as  we  see 
paraded  before  the  public  through  many 
of  our  journals. 

For  the  past  five  years  I  have,  in  a  way, 
investigated  the  arena  of  penmanship; 
including  the  personalities,  the  executive 
abilities  and  the  teaching  results  of  the 
fraternity,  and.  in  my  opinion,  tlie  real 
possibilities  are  yet  to  be  developed.  There 
is  a  wide  diflference  between  the  penman 
and  the  teaclier  of  penmansliip.  The  latter 
includes  the  former,  Hut  the  former  does 
not  necessarily  inchide  the  latter.  Some  of 
our  friends  recognize  this  fact  and  are  giv- 
ing their  talents  to  such  special  lines  as 
best  suits  their  inclinations,  thereby  mak- 
ing a  success  of  their  work.  My  aim,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  take  up  your  time  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  as  a  wliole,  nor  to 
condemn  those  who  are  laboring  under  dis- 
advantages; but  to  unload  a  few  stray 
thoughts  which  have  been  developed  by 
school-room  experience. 

The  successful  teacher  must  possess  an 
educational  power,  together  with  a  personal 
magnetism,  that  will  awake  within  liis 
pupils  dormant  faculties  and  inspire  them 
with  a  desire  to  excel.  The  average  student 
recognizes  form  as  a  product,  but  from  a 
lack  of  mental  discipline,  his  creative 
faculties  are  inactive.  He  must  first  be 
taught  that  there  are  standards  in  idealism 
by  wliich  the  public  not  only  judges  his 
writing,  but  judges  his  stability  and  char- 
acter. Writing  is  a  confession  ;  a  strong  tes- 
timonial of  general  character  written  in 
open  legible  strokes,  whetlier  the  writing 
is  legible  or  not.  Hence,  the  first  thought  I 
try  to  instill  within  my  pupils  is  to  put 
mind  into  their  muscle  and  heart  into  their 
handiwork.  When  this  has  been  accom- 
plished, I  have  the  confidence  of  my  pupils, 
a  conscience  in  their  work,  and  the  chances 
are  that  in  the  end  the  product  will  show  a 
force  of  character,  though  his  forms  may 
not  be  truly  Spencerian. 

Both  pupil  and  teacher  are  prone  to  seek 
the  lines  of  least  resistance,  thereby  rob- 
Ijing  themselves  of  a  power  which  can  be  de- 
veloped only  through  persistent  mental  and 
physical  labor.  Physical  penmanship  is 
motion,  mental  penmanship  is  conception, 
and  practical  penmanship  embodies  all.  A 
great  army  are  teaching  it  physically,  a 
great  number  are  teaching  it  mentally,  and 
a  few  are  teaching  it  practically.  I  have 
never  had  trouble  in  teaching  physical  pen- 
manship, in  fact,  my  pupils  invariably  de- 
velop more  movement  than  coiitrol.and  the 
great  problem  is  how  shall  I  turn  a  worth- 
less product,  which  the  pupil  brings  us, 
into  a  practical  channel  whereby  he  may 
prepare  himself  for  a  commercial  position 
in  the  least  possible  time.  My  business  is 
not  to  make  penmen,  but  to  make. commer- 
cial writers. 

Teaching,  which  has  for  its  aim  mere 
know.e<ige,   is    uneducational  and    void    of 
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common  sense.  Every  student  knows 
enough  to  make  him  a  success  if  the  teach- 
er has  the  faculty  of  reaching  him  and  the 
power  to  centralize  his  knowledge.  The 
average  boy  who  enters  a  business  college 
would  feel  more  at  home  if  the  pen-holder 
looked  like  a  plow-handle;  in  fact,  he  han- 
dles it  as  he  has  been  accustomed  to  Ijandle 
the  hoe  and  ax,  and  the  product  has  within 
it  about  as  much  force  of  character  and  leg- 
ibility as  an  Egyptian  Spliynx  and  the  sup- 
erscription theron.  This  constitutes  a  type 
of  material  that  is  familiar  to  every  teacher 
of  experience.  Not  only  this,  but  each  of 
these  pupils  has  an  individuality  of  his 
own,  and  just  how  to  reach  it  and  turn  his 
attention  to  matters  of  importance  is  often- 
times a  problem  which  brings  into  play 
every  tact  of  ingenuity  the  teacher  pos- 
sesses. 

I  teach  and  use  finger  movenaent  because 
it  is  a  sure  means  of  control,  and  when  used 
in  connection  with  the  fore-arm  action  gives 
greater  confidence  and  does  not  retard  ease 
and  grace.  I  find  that  everj-  successful 
business  writer  and  teacher  uses  and 
teaches  it,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in 
some  journals  we  see  in  large  letters  : 
PURE  MUSCULAR  MOVEMENT.  How- 
ever, on  the  opposite  page  we  often  find 
copies  to  illustrate  the  movement,  written 
with  a  combined  movement.  Speed  in 
writing  is  a  good  thing  ;  legibility  is  a  bet- 
ter thing  ;  the  two  combined  is  still  a  better 
thing.  The  world  is  not  demanding  great 
speed  as  many  would  have  us  believe,  but 
rather  it  wants  brains  well  mixed  with  com- 
mon sense  and  legibility,  with  a  fair  degree 
of  speed. 

I  enclose  you  a  few  samples  which  will 
give  you  an  idea  as  to  the  character  of  work 
we  are  doing  in  our  regular  class  work. 
These  are  simply  taken  from  our  regular 
class  work. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  success,  I  am. 
Very  truly, 

D.  S.  HILL. 

[The  above  paper  is  "  pat  to  the  purpose." 
The  specimens  Mr.  Hill  enclosed  were  prac- 
tical, and  disclosed  the  fact  that  he  is  teach- 
ing that  which  possesses  not  only  legibility 
and  speed,  but  individuality  as  well.  Yes, 
brother  Hill,  the  "  Pure  Muscular  Move- 
ment" monstrosities  must  go.  You  are 
helping  out  the  old  and  in  the  new  and 
true.— Editors.] 


Pens 


Three  dozen  of  the  best  jteus  for 
business  writing  you  ever  wrote  with 
(or  16  cents.      Send  stamps. 

T/tr  Pritman'S  Art  Journal. 
2U3  Broadway'.  New  York. 


J.C.FOWLIE,Arlington,Ore.  i* 

wiT.  ...,„i  ,jne  dozen  black  cai-ds.  ^ 
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Cessons  in  Engrossing,  no.  19. 

BY  H.  \V.  KIBBE,  TREI»It)NT  ST., BOSTON,  MASS. 

Lesson  18  was  engraved  same  size  as  the 
original.  We  intended  a  reduction  of  about 
one-half  in  width,  which  would  have  shown 
the  letters  in  about  the  size  suitable  for  the 
cover  of  an  engrossed*  memorial  booklet,  8 
by  10  in.  This  lesson  is  for  the  first  page, 
inside,  of  such  a  booklet,  and  should  be 
placed  a  little  above  the  middle  of  the  page. 
Dates  of  birth  and  death  are  sometimes 
added  in  very  small,  neat  letteringor  script, 
but  for  simple  elegance  the  name  alone  is 

FIST  SUPPLi  SS'hB 

CARDS,    INK,    PAPER,    ETC. 

On  goods  listed  below  we  pay  postage  on  those 
that  go  by  mail  and  purchaser  pays  carriage 
charges  on  those  that  go  by  express  or  freight. 
Of  course  the  cheapest  way  is  to  order  in  fair 
sized  quantities  and  have  them  go  by  freight. 

Blank  Cards— White  bristol  with  finest  sur- 
face for  fine  penmanship. 

100  by  mail  postpaid 28c. 

600  by  express 75c. 

1000  by  express   __   $1.35 

Black  Cards— Best  made  for  white  ink. 

100  by  mail  postpaid. 28c. 

500  by  express 75c. 

1000  by  express $1.35 

White  Cardboard  — Wedding  Bristol  for  fine 
pen  work.    Sheets  are  22  x  28. 

6  sheets  by  express $  .60 

12  sheets  by  express  - 1.00 

2  sheets  by  mail  postpaid 50 

White  Cardboard —With  hard  finish,  much 
like  ledger  paper.    Sheets  are  20J^  x  23. 

6  sheets  by  express $  .40 

12  sheets  by  express--. .70 

3  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid .50 

Black  Cardboard  —  Finest  for  white  ink. 
Sheets  are  2i;x  28. 

6  sheets  by  express $  .50 

12  sheets  by  express 75 

2  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid .50 

Wedding  Paper— Finest  for  penmanship  or 
drawing.    Sheets  are  21  x  33. 

6  sheets  by  express ._ ,..$  .50 

12  sheets  by  express _ 70 

3  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid .50 

Zanerian  India  Ink — A  fine  drawing  ink  and 
best  for  preparing  script  and  drawings  for 
photo -engraving. 

1  bottle  by  mail,  postpaid. $  .30 

1  dozen  bottles  by  express 2.00 

Arnold's  Japan  Ink— 

-  Nearly  ^2  pint  bottle  by  mail,  postpaid. --40c. 

1  pint  by  express 45c. 

1  quart  by  express. .J. -75c. 

White  Ink— Very  fine. 

1  bottle  by  mail,  postpaid |  .25 

12  bottles  by  express 1  85 

Writing  Paper  —  Finest  12  lb.  paper  made. 
960  sheets  per  ream,  ruling  wide  and  faint. 
1  ream  by  express $2.16 

Writing  Paper  — Same  quality  as  above  men- 
tioned but  10  lb.  per  ream.  1  ream  by  ex- 
press  $1.85 

Practice  Paper  —  Best  for  the  money  to  be 
had.    1  ream  by  express $1.40 

Send  stamp  for  samples  of  paper.  ; 

Envelopes— 100  fine  blue  by  mail,  postpaid.,  40c.  J 

"               100  fine  white           "            "        ..  40c.  | 

1000  either  kind  by  express $1.50 

Address,  Zankr  &  Bloser,  Columbus,  O. 


BY  FRANCIS  B.  COURTNEY.  PES  ,->IiiINES. 


Slant  Ulriting,  Uertical,  or  Both  ? 

At  the  school  board  meeting  in  the  City 
Hall  last  Monday  evening  many  good 
speakers  brought  out  some  good  points  in 
favor  of  both  systems  of  penmanship,  and, 
to  a  close  observer  the  slant  advocates  had 
the  advantage,  but  they  were  in  the  major- 
ity. Only  a  few  favored  the  vertical,  and 
all  of  its  good  points  were  not  brought  out. 
The  writer  does  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  favoring  the  vertical  system,  but  lias  con- 
tended right  along  that  the  vertical  taught 
to  children  below  ten  years  of  age  in  the 
public  or  parochial  schools  has  some  advan- 
tages in  its  favor,  especially  in  ttie  matter 
of  uniformity,  neatness  and  accuracy. 
Again,  I  do  not  favor  returning  to  the  old 
system  of  copybook  writing,  with  its  sliad- 
ing,  slant,  engraved  forms,  etc.  I  often 
heard  the  remark  that  some  persons  spoiled 
their  handwriting  on  account  of  the  vertical 
taught  them  in  the  public  schools.  This 
opinion  should  not  be  considered  seriously, 
for  the  reason  that  pupils  do  not  receive 
enough  practice  in  the  schoolroom  to  be- 
come fixed  in  their  habits,  which  are  only 
acquired  through  many  years  of  constant 
work  in  the  office. 

This  question  of  teaching  writing  can  be 
considered  from  three  or  more  standpoints. 
The  principal  or  superintendent  of  the 
public  s.'hool  discusses  it  for  his  purpose. 
The  business  man  who  employs  clerks  knows 
pretty  well  what  he  wants,  and  the  business 


college  man  who  tries  to  satisfy  his  patrons 
and  supply  the  wants  of  business  houses, 
teaches  another  style  of  writing,  which,  in 
his  judg.uent,  is  the  best.  For  composition 
work  in  the  public  schoolroom  and  for  neat 
pag"  work  the  vertical  excels.  Many  busi- 
ness men  prefer  the  vertical  for  record 
work  on  books  having  lines  with  narrow 
spaces,  as  the  work  mainly  resembles  print. 
Where  speed  is  not  a  consideration,  for 
instance  in  a  life  insurance  office,  in  the  city 
offices  for  recoiding  taxes,  etc.,  or  any  other 
places  where  large  books  of  records  are 
kept,  the  vertical  is  preferred  and  even 
called  for.  The  expert  or  professional  pen- 
man's views  should  not  be  taken  as  con- 
clusive, as  his  ideas  are  sometimes  one- 
sided. The  matter  of  teaching  pure  muscu- 
lar movement  to  small  children  is  still  in  an 
experimental  stage,  and  it  must  be  first 
demonstrated  that  this  plan  will  meet  with 
practical  results.  The  teaching  of  slant 
writing  and  movement  to  young  children  is 
likely  to  lead  to  scrawling  and  careless 
writing.  The  pure  muscular  movement, 
as  advocated  by  some  penmen,  is  too  cuiu- 
bersome,  even  for  advanced  pupils,  and 
practice  should  be  confined  to  develop  the 
muscles  of  the  arm  only,  but  for  making 
capitals  and  small  letters,  the  combined 
movement  should  be  employed.  The  hand 
movement,  which  may  be  called  the  business 
movement,  and  which  is  generallv  used  by 
people  who  were  not  taught  writing  in  the 
moderii  way,  should  not  be  condemned  or 
confounded  with  the  schoolboy  finger  move- 


ment, which  is  so  near  like  drawing.  The 
"  hand  movement"  is  principally  the  result 
of  teaching  ]>enmanship  in  the  common 
schools  in  the  old  way  where  form  is  the 
main  consideration,  be  it  either  vertical  or 
slant. 

At  this  point  1  would  like  to  add  that  we 
have  little  or  no  trouble  in  changing  the 
vertical  writer  of  the  eighth  grade  to  slant 
writing,  and  must  say  that  the  style  of 
writing  developed  by  such  students  is  a 
"happy  medium  "  between  the  vertical  and 
the  slant,  and  instead  of  producing  the  old 
slant  of  52  degrees  it  is  nearer  to  the  slant  of 
fiO  degrees,  which  is  more  satisfactory  to 
the  average  business  man  than  the  slant  or 
vertical.  The  business  college  will  no 
doubt  continue  to  teach  the  slant  writing, 
but  some  of  the  larger  ami  belter  colleges 
are  producing  some  excellent  results  by 
teaching  an  unshaded  style  of  writing  with 
a  coarse  pen,  small  capitals  and  small  let- 
ters a  little  larger  than  the  usual.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  some  business  men  are  in- 
clined to  favor  the  style  of  writing  which 
is  more  vertical  than  the  •Id  style  of  52 
degrees,  and  if  the  public  school  people 
would  at  least  compromise  the  matter  by 
adopting  the  semislant  system,  with  a  differ- 
ent style  of  capitals  and  small  letters  than 
the  present  vertical,  a  slight  change  in 
positions  and  pen  holding,  the  subject 
would  bo  ailvanced  considerably,  and  I  be- 
lieve, to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public, 
business  men  and  scho'd  principals. 

O.  A.  Hoffman. 
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You  (^an  Materially  Increase  Your  Earning  Capacity 

BY  A  JL'DICIOUS   USE  OF  YOUR   SPARE   MOMENTS. 

Learn  to  Letter  Signs,  Pnce=Cckrds,  Etc, 

WrTM     THE 

AUTOMATIC  SHADING   PEN. 

A  ProGtahle  and  Most  Fascinatiag  Line  of  Work  Which  is  Coming  Into  Demand  More  and  More  Ei-erv  Day. 

We  manufacture,  and  always  have  ready  for  shipment,  a  large  and  complete   line  of  the  best  supplies  for  Automatic 
Pen  workers.    Goods  first  class  in  every  particular  and  prices  reasonable.    Your  inquiries  shall  have  prompt  attention. 


-ADDRESS- 


AUTO  PEN  AND  INK  MFG.  CO.,  ^3  Rush  St.,  Chicago 
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A  forly-eiKht  page  '■  Pijniphlet  and  Per- 
ppectiiJi"  has  lieen  received  from  the  Fitch- 
burg.  Mass.,  Business  College,  D.  Fuller, 
Proprietor,  and  H.  li.  Cole,  Penman.  It  con- 
tains some  excellent  atlvice  and  informa- 
tion on  things  concerning  yoiaiig  people 
preparing  for  business  and  for  life,  as  well 
as  straightforward  information  concerning 
this  excellent  school. 


o-coln 


ircular  arrived  at  our 
desk  from  the  Ruskin  Business  College  of 
Trenton.  Mo.  Mr.  \V.  A.  Koss,  an  old-time 
frieiul  and  pupil  of  the  editors,  is  principal 
of  the  business  department.  Tiic  expenses 
we  find  are  unnsually  low  in  tliis  school, 
and  the  principles  go\erning  the  siime  are 
unique. 

An  envelope-size  folder  from  the  Xeliraska 
Business  and  Shorthand  College,  Omaha, 
containing  a  Imlf-tone  illustration  of  their 
banking  and  actual  business  department, 
reveals  the  fact  that  they  have  one  of  the 
most  elaborate  and  expensi\'e  equipments 
of  the  kind  we  have  seen. 

The  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Normal  Univer 
sity  and  Southern  Business  College  issues 
a  tiftv-twi>  page  catalogue  revealing  an  en 
terprising  institution. 

"The  New  England  Art  College  Illustra- 
tor" is  the  title  of  a  four  page  paper  issued 
by  the  New  England  College  of  Boston. 
The  same  reveals  more  than  ordinary  push 
and  enterprise.    We  wish  the  same  success. 

Some  fresh,  neat,  and  effective  sinall  ad- 
vertisements have  been  received  from  the 
Capital  Cit\'  Commercial  College,  Des 
Moines,  la.  Other  timely  ad  vertising  mat- 
ter has  been  received  froui  the  following; 
The  Harinn  Commercial  Institute,  f)7  W. 
lL'.")th  St  .  .N.  Y.  City;  llazleton  Business  Col- 
lege. Brown's  Business  College,  Bridgport, 
Conn.:  Spencerian  Husiness  College,  Cleve- 
V    1  r. ille,  III.,  Business  College. 
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"  Chat"  comes  to  our  desk  regularly,  laden 
with  its  condensed  cargo  of  valuable 
thought  material.  Other  pamphlets  have 
been  received  from  its  editor,  Patrick  J. 
Sweeney,  with  whom  you  will  do  well  to 
keep  in  touch. 

"  Which  System  of  Shorthand  Should  We 
Learn,"  by  E.  Barker,  Toronto,  is  the  title 
of  a  thirty-two  page  booklet  issued  by  the 
enterprising  shorthand  publishing  com- 
pany, Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  N.  Y.  City. 

Those  interested  in  art,  as  concerns  edu- 
cation, will  do  well  to  keep  in  touch  with 
J.  C.  Witter,  Art  Publisher,  U'B  W.  33rd  St. 
N.  Y.  City,  as  he  is  issuing  some  timely  art 
productions. 

"  Practical  Penmanship  as  Taught  in  the 
Des  Moines  Business  College,  Des  Moines, 
la.,"  is  the  title  of  a  thirty-two  page  booklet 
showing  specimens  of  students  writing 
together  with  some  work  from  the  master- 
ful pen  of  Mr.  Francis  B.  Courtney.  Some 
lessons  in  practical  writing  is  also  inclt:ded 
in  the  booklet.    It  is  free  for  the  asking. 

Recent  college  advertising  literature  has 
been  received  from  the  Wilson  Modern  Bus- 
iness College.  Seattle,  Wash.;  .Nebraska 
State  .Normal,  Peru,  .\eb  ;  Rider,  Moore  A 
Stewart  Schools  of  Business,  Trenton.  N. 
J.;  Brazil,  Ind..  Business  University,  and 
Bethany  Business  College,  Lindsborg, 
Kans. 

One  of  the  best  catalogues  recently  re- 
ceived at  this  office  came  from  the  Dallas, 
Texas.  Commercial  College,  G.  A.  Harmon, 
President.  The  brown-grey  cover,  with  em- 
bossed, gold  title  is  especially  soft  and 
effective. 

A  neat  circular  announcing  lessons  by 
mail  in  drawing  is  received  from  Geo.  Jen- 
sen, Port  Clinton,  Ohio, 


gin  a  series  of  lessons  in  ofl-hand  flourish- 
ing, the  copies  and  instructions  for  which, 
if  we  may  judge  from  those  on  hand,  have 
never  been  equalled. 

The  portrait  herewith  bespeaks  a  vast 
amount  of  industry.  Again  clearly  demon- 
strating the  fact  that  geniuses,  after  all,  be- 
come great  through  work  rather  than 
through  inheritance. 


W.  E.  Dennis,  whose  portrait  and  signa- 
ture appear  above, isone  of  our  most  widely 
known  penman.  He  first  came  into  public 
notice  through  the  agency  of  Gaskell's  Com- 
pendium and  Gazette.  As  a  tlourisher,  he 
has  for  nearly  twenty  years  been  recog- 
nized as  second  to  no  other. 

During  the  past  decade  he  has  been  push- 
ing rapidly  to  the  front  as  an  engrossing 
artist,  until  today  in  certain  lines  he  is  un- 
etjualled.  He  has  not  only  marked  ability 
and  skill  as  an  artist,  but  is  noted  also  for 
his  modesty.  As  a  flourisher,  he  is  a  second 
John  D.Williams.  His  work  possesses  more 
dash  and  downright  boldness,  together 
with  artistic  e-xcellence,  than  that  of  any 
other  penman. 

Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  knowing 
that  in  ournext  number  Mr.  Dennis  will  be- 


A  Few 
Cents 


Korms,  Shaded.  Hrofessional  and  En- 
grossing Hands,  Alphabets  of  Old 
English,  (Jernian  and  Engrossing 
Texts,  and  various  useful  Lettering 
Alphabets  —  Uomnn.  Italic.  Gothic. 
{■      r- ns  of  thousands  of  copies  of  the 


OVR  PRICE  yoW -20 

AMES'  GUIDE  Til  PRACTICAL  AND  ARTISTIC  PEN 
M  AS  SHI  P.— Aixty-fouv  ptLpe^  5  1-2  x  Hand  cover.  Devo- 
ted to  the  entire  Vauge  of  the  penman's  art-writing,  nour- 
ishing lettering,  etc.    Many  standard  and  fancy  lettering 


OCR  PRICE  NOW       .        .        .        -  .  .  -  25 

THE  HOOK  OF  FLOURISHES.-The  gem  of  its  kind 
Seventy-two  large  pages,  plate  paper,  142  specimens  o 
nourishing,  all  different,  by  the  expert  tlourishers  of  the 
past  thirty  years. 

The  ResriUnr  Price  was  -  -  -  -  SI  00 

OCR  PRICE  NOW  -  ....  36 
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nt  to  your  address  prepaiil. 


W.     L     THOMAS,     PE~   SPECIALIST 

TRY    MY    WORK    ONCE 

One  dozen  Cards        -       - -"c 

Two        "          •■.-.--.--  3.5c 

One  Set  of  Business  Capitnls        .       .       .       -  i.-je 

One  Set  of  Ornamental  Capitals     -       -       -       -  2-ic 

One  Floiirishptl  Pin! 2nc 

iin,-il..x,n  In-ill  Exi-n-ises ;'i'c 

MX   dill.  re. 11   ^lvl,•^  ,.f  writing       -        -        -        ■  i'>c 

W.  L.  THOMAS,  Box  SI2,  Wichita,  Kansas. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  BUSINESS  WRITING. 

An  Arabian  Proverb  winds  up  with  —  "But  he 
knows,  and  knows  that  he  knows,  is  a  wise  man  ;  fol- 
low him."  I  am  applying  the  first  part  of  that  state- 
ment to  myself:  I  know  that  the  concluding:  advice 
is  pertinent  to  many  —  especially  to  those  who  use 
penmanship  in  their  life's  work,  or.  who  teach  it. 

I've  been  in  i^enmanship  harness  for  25  years;  in 

that  time  many   penmanship  problems  confronted 

me  as  an  executer,   and   as  a  teacher.     I've  solved 

them.    The  solutions  are  reserved  for  those  who  will 

attend  my  Teachers'  Course  this  July,  1902.    This  course  outlines  a  definite  plan  of  teaching  writing 

from  start  to  finish.     I  call  it  the  "Madarasz  Method,"  which,  analyzed,  means  success  with  99  pupils 

out  of  every  100— the  other  pupil  will  acquire  writing  if  he  has  only  implements. 

There  are  only  two  essentials  in  business  writing,  legibility  and  speed.  HOW  to  secure  both  in 
the  quickest  time  possible  should  be  the  aim  of  the  conscientious  teacher.  The  "  ^ladarasz  Method  " 
is  that  HOW.  Its  a  revelation  of  pointed  illustration  with  common-sense  instruction,  simple  and 
progressive  as  the  addition  of  numerals— children  of  ten  see  it  quickly,  adults  grasp  it  instantly.  No 
time  is  fooled  away  :  nothing  left  to  chance. 

Remember,  you  get  EVERYTHING  I  know  about  teaching  and  writing,  if 
you  join  my  class  July  1=26  inclusive,  25  two  or  more  hour  lessons  ^  $30, 
the  price;  if  you  haven't  got  all  cash,  we  can  arrange  suitable  payments  — 
HEHFLEY  SCHOOL,  Brooklyn,  the  place. 

It's  up  to  you  -  my  arguments  are  closed. 

Yours,  for  success  in  writing. 

L.  MADARASZ,  1281  Third  Ave.,  New  York. 
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upon  the  surrender  of  the  same  properly  receipted  within  sixtg  days  after  the  acceptance  of  due  and  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
fact  and  cause  of  death  of 
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PRACTICAL  POLICY  ENGROSSING  BY  GEORGE  ENDICOTT  AND  CHAKLH>N  \,  HOWE,  FIDELITY  MUTUAL  LIKE  INS.  CO.,  PHIl.ADKLPH  I  A,  I'A. 


Cbe  Question  of  Supervisors 

nnmber   F«ur 
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Five  hundred  years  ago  it  was  generally 
believed  that  the  many  could  not  succes- 
fuUy  or  profitably  be  taught  to  read,  to 
write  and  to  cipher.  We  now  know  iiow 
narrow  was  such  a  vision.  One  hundred 
years  ago  free  public  schools  were  but  a 
theory.    How  true  some  theories  are  ! 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  it  was  ques- 
tioned whether  music  and  drawing  should 
become  a  part  of  our  public  school  course  of 
study.  Today  they  are  two  of  the  most  po- 
tent factors  in  modern  education. 

It  has  taken  all  these  years  to  learn  that 
the  mind  feeds  upon  many  subjects  and  de- 
velops iiest  from  all  sides.  Many  studies 
prevent  one-sided  development.  The  cry  of 
fewer  studies  is  not  in  accord  with  educa- 
tional progress.  The  attempt  to  abolish 
supervisors  is  the  first  determined  step 
against  modern  education.  It  means  that 
drawing,  music,  physical  culture  and  writ- 
ing shall  receive  less  attention. 

Supervisors  in  the  grades  are  as  necessary 
as  special  teachers  in  the  high  schools. 
This  is  the  era  of  specialism.  Our  public 
school  system  must  partake  of  the  spirit  of 
the  times.  Nothingcan  prevent  it.  Narrow 
policies  may  check,  but  they  cannot  prevent 
progress.  Most  of  the  arguments  put  forth 
against  supervisors  apply  with  equal  force 


against  superintendents  and  principals. 
Are  these  luxuries  also? 

Economy  is  the  principal  argument 
against  supervisors.  These  false  econo- 
mists believe  that  a  few  dollars  saved  at  the 
expense  of  health,  music  and  art  on  the 
part  of  thousands  is  a  good  investment.  It 
is  (?)  tor  the  one  who  loves  culture  less  and 
dollars  more.  Nothing  is  too  good  for  the 
pupils  of  the  grades,  and  that  is  where  most 
of  the  supervisors  labor.  Drawing  and 
music  are  two  of  the  things  most  needed 
during  the  first  years  of  school  life.  With- 
out supervisors  they  are  neglected. 

Let  the  ideal  and  the  practical,  the  aes- 
thetic and  the  mathematical,  the  artistic 
and  the  matter-of-fact  continue  side  by  side 
in  our  schools.  Noble-hearted,  broad  vis- 
ioned,  clear-sighted,  beauty-loving,  skilled 
citizens  will  be  the  result. 

It  is  a  step  backwards  to  drop  supervisors. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  incompetency.  It  is 
a  question  of  giving  the  many  that  which 
they  pay  for—efficient,  modern,  practical 
instruction. 

It  is  not  the  educated,  progressive,  mod- 
ern members  of  boards  of  education  who 
are  not  in  favor  of  supervisors,  but  the  close- 
fisted,  narrow-headed,  short-sighted  mem- 
bers. As  a  rule,  the  latter  are  in  a  minority, 
and  as  a  consequence  it  is  the  occasional 
and  not  the  average  supervisor  who  is  in 
danger  of  being  dropped.  The  thing  to  do 
is  to  educate  the  public  to  the  needs  of  sup- 
ervision as  well  as  to  the  need  of  electing 
only  liberal  minded  men  and  women  to 
membership  in  the  lioard  of  education. 
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"The  new  Twentieth  Century  edition  of  Isaac  Pitman's  -Shorthand  Instru 
every  teacher  of  shorthand  talk.  I  adopted  the  Isaac  Pitman  system  several  years  ago  after  a 
considerable  acanaintance  with  a  number  of  tbe  Fitmanic  presentations.  I  have  never  regretted 
the  step— was  contented  from  the  first  — now  I  am  happy.  This  new  Instructor  not  only  saves 
time  for  the  pupil,  but  it  does  away  witb  all  drudgery  and  brings  happiness  into  the  school. 
The  introduction  of  the  word  signs  and  sentences  at  the  beginning;  the  elimination  of  un 
necessary  rules  and  exceptions  :  and  the  logical  and  masterly  style  in  which  the  subject 
matter  is  presented,  places  it  far  in  the  lead  of  any  text-book  on  the  subject  I  have  ever  seen. 
I  am  confident  that  anyone  can  now  acqnlre  a  knowledge  of  the  art  in  one-third  less  time  than 
heretofore.  It  is  bound  to  be  the  popular  shorthand  text-book  of  the  age."— .£■.  E.  MULL,  {Late 
Mull  cf  Kivibull )  Mull's  School,  Broadioay  and  66th  Street,  New  York  City. 

20th  CENTURY  EDITION,  276  pp..  Cloth  $1.50 
Exclusively  used  in  the  Higfh  Schools  of  New  York 

ISflHG  PITPIHN  &  SONS,  33  llniOII  Spie,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Publishers  of  "The  SOth  Century  Dictation  Book  and  Legal  Forms,^'  ~'7S  pji.,  7.5c. 


MODERN   ILLUSTRATIVE 

BOOKKEEPING 

INTRODUCTORY  AND  COMPLETE  COURSES 


J 


THE    LATEST    ADDITION    TO    THE    WIL- 
LIAMS &  ROGERS   COMMERCIAL   SERIES. 


This  work  combines  theory  and 
practice  in  just  the  right  propor- 
tions, and  exactly  meets  the  requiru- 
ments  of  the  modern  commercial 
school.     It  is  rapidly  becoming 

THE  LEADING 
BOOKKEEPING 
SYSTEM. 

This  work  has  been  introduced  into 
a  large  number  of  representative 
schools  during  the  past  year,  in 
which  it  is  giving  entire  satisfaction. 
Read  what  prominent  teachers  say 
of  the  system. 

COMMENDATIONS. 

"It  satisfies  me  as  no  other  work 
has  done."  "Interesting  and  em- 
inently practical  "  "Greatly  super- 
ior to  any  other  system."  "  Logical 
in  arrangement,  and  clear  in  state- 
ment." The  more  we  use  it  the  bet- 
ter we  like  it."  "We  selected  it 
afteran  examination  of  many  texts." 
"Business-like  from  beginning  lo 
end."  "  It  is  a  decided  success  wirh 
lis."  "The  treatment  ofspecial  lines 
of  business  is  both  praciical  and 
modern  "  ".\m  pleased  beyond  ex- 
pectation." "  I  cannot  speak  in  too 
high  terms  of  the  work  "  "It  will 
produce  thinkers  as  well  as  book- 
ko^'pets." 

Before  deciding  on  your  bookkeep- 
ing system  for  next  year,  do  not  fail 
to  investigate  the  merits  of  Modern 
Illustrative  Bookkeeping.  It  might 
be  to  your  advantage  to  ^ive  it  a 
trial  this  spring,  or  during  the  com 
ing  summer. 


FOR  PARTICULARS  ADDRESS, 

AMERICAN  BOOK  CO., 


NEW   YORK, 

CHICAGO, 

ATLANTA, 


■PUBLISHERS. - 


CINCINNATI, 

BOSTON, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 
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to  obtain  the  suggestions  and  advice  of 
College  Professors,  Superintendents  and 
Principals  of  Schools,  Members  of  School 
Boards  and  others  interested  in  Business 
Education,  on  questions  concerning  the 
work  assigned  to  this  committee,  viz.  :  To 
prepare  a  Monograph  on  Commercial  Edu- 
cation which  shall  formulate  an  efScient 
code  of  procedure  for  the  conduct  of  such 
education  in  American  public  schools. 
FRID.W  .\FTERNOON,  JULY  U. 
2:15  standard  time. 

1.  The  Preparation  of  Commercial  Teach- 
ers for  Work  in  the  Public  Schools— Profes- 
sor B.  H.  Myer,  Acting  Director  School  of 
Commerce,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madi- 
son, Wis.  Discussion  by  Allan  Davis,  Prin- 
cipal Business  High  School,  Washington, 
D.  C.  General  discussion  ;  questions  an- 
swered. 

ti.  Requirements  for  Actual  Business- 
George  A.  Booth,  The  Booth  Preparatory 
School,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Discussion  by  J.  M.  Anderson,  President 
Metropolitan  Music  Company,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  T.  P.  Twiggs.  Director  Commercial 
Department,  Central  High  School,  Detroit, 
Mich.  General  discussion  ;  questions 
answered. 

3.  What  Shall  the  Public  Schools  do  for 
the  Commercial  Student  and  What  for  the 
Business  Man  Wanting  Help  in  His  Office  ? 
—  H.  M.  Kowe,  Accountant,  Authorand  Pub- 
lisher, Baltimore,  Md. 

Discussion  by  T.  W.  Bookmyer,  Principal 
Sandusky  Business  College,  Sandusky,  O. ; 
Henry  E.  Brown,  Director  Commercial  De- 
partment High  School,  Rock  Island,  III. 
General  discussion  ;  questions  answered. 

4.  A  Practical  Commercial  Course  for  a 
Massachusetts  High  School— E.  E.  Gaylord, 
Director  Commercial  Department,  Beverly 
High  School,  Beverly,  Mass.l 

Discussion  by  P.  J.  Twiggs,  Director  Com- 
mercial Department,  East  High  School, 
Cleveland,  O.  General  discussion  ;  ques- 
tions answered. 

5.  The  Education  of  Amanuenses— Charles 
M.  Miller,  Principal  the  Miller  School,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

Discussion  by  Selby  A.  Moran,  Principal 
Stenographic  Institute  and  Teacher  in  High 
School,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  Mrs.  M.  L.  Veen- 
fliet.  Principal  Alpena  Business  College, 
Alpena,  Mich.:  Miss  Susan  M.  Henley,  Prin- 
cipal The  Henley,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  General 
discussion  ;  questions  answered. 

B.  Report  of  the  Conmiittee  of  Nine— D.  W, 
Springer,  Chairman.  General  Discussion; 
action  on  report. 

7.  Business  :  Reports  of  special  commit- 
tees ;  election  of  officers. 

COMMITTEE  OF  NINE. 

Durand  W.  Springer,  (chairman),  Director 
Commercial  Department,  High  School,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

William  E.  Doggett,  Commercial  High 
School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cheesman  A.  Herrick,  Director  School  of 
Commerce,  Central  High  School,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

E.  E.  Gaylord,  Director  Commercial  De- 
partment of  High  School  and  Editor  Busi- 
ness Education,  Beverly,  Mass. 

T.  W.  Bookmyer,  Principal  Sandusky  City 
Business  College,  Sandusky,  O. 

Allan  Davis,  Principal  Business  High 
School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

H.  M.  Rowe,  accountant,  author  and  pub- 
lisher of  business  text-books,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

J.  H.  Francis,  Principal  Commercial  High 
School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

I.  O.  Criss>',  State  Inspector  of  Business 
Education,  Regents  Office,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


d)c    2X^X0   ^omc    of   tt)c    <£Uvdanb    Spcnccrian 
(Eommcrcial    Sct^ool. 


Last  month  the  famous  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Commercial  School,  founded  by  P.  R.  Spen- 
cer, Jr.,  and  E.  R.  Felton,  and  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  under  the  management  of 
H.  T.  Looniis,  moved  into  its  splendid  new 
home  on  Euclid  Avenue. 

The  above  illustration  afifords  a  good  idea 
of  the  new  structure.  Not  only  in  its  loca- 
tion on  one  of  the  world's  most  beautiful 
avenues,  but  also  in  its  architectural  feat- 
ures, are  evident  the  good  taste  and  excel- 
lent judgment  of  the  manager. 

Instead  of  a  towering  office  building  with 
rooms  for  the  school  in  the  "  sky  parlor,"  a 
two-story  building  has  been  erected,  thus 
conforming  to  the  best  modern  ideas  of 
construction  for  school  purposes. 

The  building  site,  at  the  corner  of  Euclid 
Avenue  and  Huntington  Street,  is  almost 
ideal,  being  just  outside  the  rattle  and 
hurly-burly  of  the  business  section,  within 
the  charming  domain  of  Euclid  Avenue's 
semi-sylvan  residence  district, yet  not  more 
than  five  minutes'  walk  from  practically 
every  important   business  point. 

The  buildings  are  constructed  of  red  press- 
ed brick  and  stone,  with  white  enameled 
terra  cotta  trimmings,  and  the  roofs  are  of 
slate.  The  front  building  is  40  x  m  feet  in 
size,  and  the  other  is  42  x  116.  The  buildings 
are  twelve  feet  apart  and  are  connected  on 
every  floor.  Thej'  are  two  stories  high  on 
Euclid  Avenue  and  three  stories  on  the 
Huntington  Street  level.  The  lot  is  134  x  36() 
feet,  the  buildings  being  about  150  feet  back 
from  Euclid  Avenue.  The  school  occupies 
exclusively  for  its  purposes  a  total  floor 
space  of  li4,300  square  feet. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  first  floor  of  the 
front  building  are  beautiful  reception  rooms 
and  offices,  finished  and  furnished  in  quar- 
tered oak.  On  the  left  side  of  the  handsome 
entrance  hall  is  the  typewriting  room, 
about  forty  feet  square,  furnished  with  the 
individual  quartered  oak  typewriter  cabi- 


nets and  Austrian  bent  wood  chairs.  The 
Practical  Text  Book  Company  occupies, 
throughout  the  buildings,  about  4.000 square 
feet  of  floor  space. 

The  second  floor  of  the  front  building  is 
used  for  office  practice,  class  rooms,  pen- 
manship work,  advertising,  etc.  Here  in  a 
private  office  sixteen  feet  square,  is  where 
H.B.  Lehman  swings  his  skillful  quill  on  all 
kinds  of  expert  pen-work. 

In  the  large  rear  building  are  spacious 
rooms,  all  newly  furnislied  in  oak,  for  the 
Shorthand,  Bookkeeping,  and  Englich  de- 
partments of  the  school. 

The  buildings  and  grounds  represent  an 
investment  of  nearly  $200,000.00,  and  the  loca- 
tion is  such  that  the  land  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  value. 

No  modern  device  in  school  equipment 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  quick  eye  of 
Manager  Loomis.  Individual  lockers,  bi- 
cycle room,  lunch  room,  building  tele- 
phones connecting  all  rooms  with  each 
other  and  with  the  principal's  office,  local 
and  long-distance  telephone  systems,  com- 
bined electric  and  gas  light  fixtures,  elec- 
tric program  clock,  numerous  conveniently 
arranged  filtered  water  drinking  fountains, 
and  the  latest  and  best  sanitary  equipment, 
—all  and  more  are  to  be  found  installed  in 
the  new  home.  We  wish  we  might  have 
been  at  the  *' housewarming." 

Doubtless,  Mr.  E.  R.  Felton,  the  genial 
gentleman  who,  as  one  of  the  founders  and 
proprietors  of  the  school,  has  been  with  it 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  takes  justifiable 
pride,  with  Mr.  Loomis,  in  the  delightful 
conditions  under  which  the  Spencerian  is 
beginning  a  new  epoch  in  its  influencial  life. 

Here's  hoping  that  the  more  than  3(5,000 
students  who  ascribe  to  the  influence  of 
this  great  school  much  of  the  success  they 
have  achieved  in  life,  may  be  but  the  cor- 
ner stone  of  the  living  monument  still  to  be 
erected  bv  this  worthy  institution. 


THE    NEW    HOME    OF    THE    SPENCERIAX.    CLEVELAND,    OHIO. 
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By  G.  W/AfSlOIV  PLUMAf£R. 


In  this  lesson  we  have  three  different 
styles  of  technique.  In  the  large  cut  of  the 
cathedral  the  building  itself  with  its  adjoin- 
ing chapter  house  forms  the  entire  picture. 
This  cut  is  especially  to  be  studied  as  show- 
ing detail  to  a  degree.  The  stone  work,  the 
Gothic  tracery,  the  windows  are  all  brought 
out  as  much  as  possible.  The  clear  space  in 
the  adjoining  street  and  simple  building 
used  as  a  balance  gives  the  desired  result, 
namely: the  production  of  a  heavy, massive 
appearance.  A  building  whose  solid .  stately 
strength  is  indicative  of  the  character  of 
the  religious  purposes  for  which  it  was 
constructed. 

The  interior  view  presents  another  style 
of  technique  producing  the  "dim  religious 
light"  so  often  striven  for  in  art  produc- 
tions. The  lesson  heading  gives  a  totally 
different  style  of  illustration  and  is  full  of 
tone  and  feeling. 


Have 
You 


Seen  a  late  copy  of  The  PetiDhm's  Art 
Journal*  It's  better  than  l  \  lt,  and 
we  are  improving  it  every  daj .  The 
price  for  News  Edition  is  $1,  The 
Regular  Edition,  6uc  per  year.  The 
June  number  is  particularly  interest- 
ing and  is  filled  with  public  school 
writing  news.  Sample  copy  lOc. 
The  Penmaii's  Art  Journal. 
203  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  teacher,  or  a  position,  or  wish  to  buy.  sell 
or  exchange  school  property  ?    Address. 

AMERICAN  COLLEGE  EXCHANGE 

CUMBERLAND,  MD. 
HO  REGISTRATIOM    FEE  -  CO-OPERATIVE. 


Vuur  name  hi  itten  uii  1  doz.  cards,  can't  be  beat, 
only  l-ic.  Colored  Blank  Oai-ds,  10  colors.  loit  by 
mail.  30c.  5U0  by  express,  $I.I1G.  1000  by  express, 81. 75. 
I'en  holder  for  business  writiDGT,  l"c;  oblique   peu 

holder,  10c     

ink  iier  bottle 


VALINTINE  &  BODE, 
46-48  27th  St.  S.  S.,    PITTSBURG,  PA 


SELECT  A 


Suitable  for  your  handwriting  from  a  sample  card  of   12  leading  num- 
bers  for   correspondence,  sent   postpaid   on   receipt  of  6  cents  in  stamps. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  Broadway,  New  York. 
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I  A  New  Magazine 

p  field  is  being  developed  by  the  Gregg  Writer.    This  paper  is  interesting  the  commercial 

=  teacher,  school  manager,  and  the  general  "business"  student  as  much  as  the  shorthand 

B  teacher  or  pupil. 

I  Commercial  Training 

g  is  the  name  of  a  department  of"  view  and  review  "  that  is  original,  interesting  and  profit- 

p  able,  and  that  is  moulding  thought  in  Business  Education.     It  is 

I  Edited  by  Geo.  P.  Lord, 


small        B 


who  brings  wide  experience,  a  liberal   education,  devotion   to  the   cause, 
degree  of  literary  ability  to  bear  upon  his  work. 

The  Editorials  are  written  in  the  straightforward,  forceful,  virile  style  for  which  Mr. 
Lord  is  noted.    They  strike  straight  atid  true  and  deal  with  practical  questions. 

The  Reviews  are  unbiased,  pointed,  and    pithy.    They  review  rather   than  praise  by 
silly  flattery. 

Advertising  Talks.     For  the  first  time  the  advertising  of  schools  is  approached  and 
discussed  along  the  line  followed  in  professional  advertising  papers. 

Heart  to  Heart  Talks  which  appear  in  this  department  are  too  well  known  to  need 
a  word.    They  will  be  continued. 

Contributed  Articles  with  editorial  comment  will  form  a  new  feature  of  this  depart- 


^       ment. 


s        ALL  THIS  AND  A  SHORTHAND  MAGAZINE  FOR  ONE  PRICE-50  CENTS  A  YEAR, 
g  SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE  COPY. 

I    QREQQ    WRITER,  57  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 
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Cetterina  and  Designing 

number  CbiHeen 

BY   E.  I,.  BROWN,  ROCKLAND,  >IAINE 


f]  ,'  •    /'    ^'    f    It-    P-        »•    *'    P^  »  ■    »  ■    »  ■  R 
DEPARTMENT  HEADIN(iS. 

Lay  off  the  headings  about  7'A  inches  long, 
aiming  for  correct  spacing,  and  accurate 
forms.  Use  appropriate  symbols  in  making 
headings  wherever  practicable.  The  ink 
tottle  and  pen  suggest  the  work  of  the  pen- 
manship department,  and  add  greatly  to 
the  effect  of  the  heading.  Simple  and  neat 
■designs  are  in  much  better  taste  than  elab- 
orate ones  for  this  purpose.  These  headings 
contain  a  good  variety  of  lettering  and  dec- 
orative ornaments,  and  we  believe  they  can 
be  studied  and  practiced  with  beneficial  re- 
sults.   


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Olver 

announce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter, 

LILLIE  ADELAIDE, 

to 

MR.   HENRY   C.  WALKER, 

Wednesday,  May  fourteenth, 

nineteen  hundred  and  two, 

St,  Louis,  Mo. 


GILLOTT'S  PENS, 

THE   MOST   PERFECT  OF   PENS, 

HAVE  GAINED  THE 

GRAND    PRIZE, 

Paris  Exposition,  1900. 

■muB  is  the  Highest  Prize  ever  Awarded  to  Pen*. 


PLUMMER 

Providence,  R-.  I. 


REJOLUTIONJ.MEMORlALi 

and  Tejtimoniau  engrossed 
sArtijtic  BookPrntej 
6'HereJdic  Dej^i^ninjg 

Allkinds  of  commercial  draw 
Fng  .at  reasonable  prices  § 


l^^^l^l^TH^^XN  E^ 


Books 


The  Penmuns  Art  Journal. 

203  Broadway,  New  Yoi-k. 


T"'  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 

Recommends  college  and  normal  gradu- 
ates, specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  col- 
leges, schools,  and  families. 


The  Agency  receives  many  calls  for  com 
mercial  teachers  from  public  and  private 
schools,  and  business  colleges. 

WM.  O.   PRATT,  Manager 


r 


THE  JEWETT 
TYPEWRITER 

Best  machine  made  for  general 
all-round  work,  and  combines  in  its 
advanced  ideas,  DURABILITY, 
SPEED,   BEAUTIFUL   WORK. 


E.  H.  SELL  &  CO 

115  S.  High  St., 

L OFFICE  OUTFITTERS,   BLANK 


.,  General  Agents, 

COLUMBUS,  O. 

BOOKS.  ETC. 


^mm 


GENERML    OFFICERS 

BROWN'S    BUSINESS  COLLEGE    COMPANY. 


A   SUMHER  SCHOOL   FOR  COHMERCIAL  TEACHERS, 


AT    PEORIA,   ILL 


10  WEEKS— OPENS  JUNE  9th,   CLOSES  AUGUST   18th— 10  WEEKS. 


25  NEW  TEACHERS  a 
plied  to  us  for  as  many  more. 
EXPERT  TEACHERS  i 

and  the  Shorthand  and    Typewi 
Course,  or  both,    are  eligibU 


OF  TEA-CHINO  will  be  the  paramount 


least  will  be  required  for  our  incrcasi.ng  work  the  next  year,  beginning  September  1st.  and  other  school?  have  ap- 
We  can  locate  fifty  or  more  good  teachers,  at  fair  salaries,  if  we  get  the  right  material. 

■ill  be  in  charge  of  this  special  school  and  the  work  will  cover  all  features  of  the  Business,  or  Bookkeeping  lourso, 
iting  Course.  Only  those  who  have  a  good  English  education  and  who  have  completed  a  Business  or  a  Shorthand 
enrollment.       If  thev  have  taught  for  a    time  or  have   had    business   experience,    so   much    the  bette-        infTur>r.c 


3f  the  Drill, 


nd  each 


ill  be 


equired 


do 


3f  actual  teaching. 


Young:  Teachers  Can  Surely  Increase  Their  Earning:  Capacity  by  Taking:  This  Drill. 


iled   persons  should 


giving  further  particulars.        Address: 


Q.  W.  BROWN,  Pres., 


p.  O.  Box 

833, 


Peoria,  Illinois. 


Mr.  A.  H.  Burke  sent  some  signatures  in 
imitation  of  Mr.  Courtney's  work,  which  in- 
deed were  close  imitations.  >Ir.  Burke  is 
destined  to  become  one  of  our  very  finest 
penmen. 

F.  E.  Persons,  Buffalo,  X.  Y..  favored  us 
with  some  cards  written  in  artistic  and 
copper-plate  styles. 

Some  specimens  and  cards  recently  re- 
ceived from  W.  L,.  Thomas,*.Witcliita,  Kans.. 
indicate  that  lie  is  pushing  to  the  front  as  a 
professional  penmen,  the  work  being  quite 
skillful  and  artistic. 

Mr.  D.  S.  Hill,  with  Lock  year's  Business 
College.  Evansville.  Ind.,  sends  specimens 
of  roundhand  and  card  writing  which  show 
that  Mr.  Hill  is  one  of  our  best  penmen.  We 
were  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  produced 
such  excellent  roundhand  as  that  which  he 
inclosed. 

A  pen  drawing  of  a  rose  bv  Marv  Mitton. 
of  the  Broken  Bow.Xebr..  Business  College. 
reveals  the  fact  that  she  has  more  than 
•ordinary  talent  in  drawing,  and  would  do 
well  to  take  up  the  work  professionally. 

Mr.  P.  E.  Matzen,  Battle  Creek.  la.,  sent 
some  colored  cards  written  with  white  ink, 
which  disclose  the  fact  that  he  is  coming  to 
the  front  as  a  professional  penman,  swing- 
ing as  he  does  quite  a  forceful  pen. 

H.  O.  Keesling.  the  accomplished  penman 
whose  series  of  lessons  in  business  writing 
will  begin  in  our  next  number,  submits 
specimens  of  ornamental  penmanship  of  a 
high  order.  Mr.  Keesling  is  destined  to  be 
not  only  a  master  business  penman,  but  a 
niaster  at  ornate  writing  as  well. 


L.  E.  Stacv  of  Spencer's  School,  Kingston. 
X.  Y..  favored  us  with  a  bunch  of  splendidly 
written  cards— colored  cards  with  white  ink. 
Mr.  Stacy  is  certainly  doing  some  magnifi- 
cent work. 

We  have  received  some  business  capitals 
executed  by  J.  C.  Seavev  of  Bowling  Creen. 
Ky.,  a  pupil  of  A.  R.  BuVnette.  u  Iiich  equal 
the  work  of  this  class  executed  Ity  many 
professional  penmen.  Surely  Mr.  Burnette 
is  getting  results. 

C.  W.  Ransom,  now  with  Hill's  Practical 
Business  College.  Sedalio,  Mo.,  favored  us 
with  some  very  graceful  script,  some  of 
which  we  hope  to  present  to  our  readers 
some  of  these  times. 

A  bunch  of  verv  beautifully  written 
colored  cards  came  from  M,  A.  Adams,  of 
Marietta,  O.  Mr.  Adams  has  been  sick  for 
some  time  past,  and  for  that  reason  was 
unable  to  fill  a  few  orders  for  cards  some 
months  ago.  He  now  writes  that  he  is 
about  well  and  will  be  able  to  turn  out  work 
as  usual. 


Pens 


:ingthat  gave  nlisi>hil( 
We've  eot  that  kini 
you  3  dozen  for  8  two 


\    V(A 


.'(•3  Bioadw 


e,    IOC.    ? 


RANSOM'S  very  best  writing: 
on  1  doz.  cards  — any  name. 

Address,  ( 

G.  W.  RANSOM,  I 

f  .SmithdealCoUege.        RICHMO^D,  VA      ) 


50 
Cents 


It  you  w, 
copies  for  h,, 
lettering,  pi- 
card-writint?. 


ill  make  both  for  »1  :i5. 

The  Prnman's  Art  Jmiriinl. 
-^U3  Broadway.  >'ew  Yo 


CARDS!      CARDS"      CARDS!''      CARDS!!!! 

Card  Writing  Fine,  .\rtistic,  Beatttiful.  Any 
name,  any  style,  1.5c  per  dozen.  Colored  Cards, 
White  Ink,  2fc  per  dozen.  Lessons  bycorrepond- 
ence  in  writing:  and  cartooning,  .Sample  10c. 
■free.     Investigate.     Address, 


.\RTIST, 


College,  MT,  MORRIS,  ILL. 


YOO  WANT  fl  BETTER  POSITION  ? 


If  s-i,  REGISTER  with  us,  FREE 


CONTINENTAL    TEACHERS'     AGENCY, 
BOWLING    GREEN,    ZY. 


snort  Cats.  ts«SSrK 

time  all  of  timse  little  cilculatiotis  wh. 
miisttigure  out  every  (lay.  Everything 
Addition  to  Interest  and  DLscount.  Ite 
is  attested  by  the  laot  that  its  author  i 
and  has  been  for  years  the  specialist  i 
branch  at  the  Eastman  Busitiess  C 
Price,  cloth,  .5:jc.    Address, 


t  size, 
hhalt 
.If  tli« 


worth 
*  now 
I  this 
.liege. 


GEO.  A.  DEEL,    Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y, 


15c  Per  Dozen 

iiiiivn'^hip  by  mail.  12  lessons  $2      Send  lOc 
■  specimen  of  penmanship   and   sample  of 

E.  STACY,   Kingston,   N   Y. 


Q|pdTv6^BeniTUbrv-£!}itii^  and  Quiwic^i)  ^Utcatcr^^SI^ 


C^ ( 

number  Six. 

We  are  now  ready  to  begin  on  the  capitals. 
Make  them  three  times  the  height  of  the 
small  letters.  Raise  the  pen  where  you  can 
do  it  to  advantage.  Study  form  and  grace, 
these  coupled  with  quality  of  line,  go  to 
make  up  the  necessities  of  successful  script 
writers. 

Make  the  long  heavy  stroke  of  C  first  with 
an  increasing  shade.  Make  the  right  side 
of  the  loop  and  the  initial  stroke  downward, 
with  a  slight  shade  on  the  initial  stroke. 

Study  the  shades  of  B.  Make  the  turn  of 
the  large  oval  low.  Do  not  make  the  little 
loop  in  the  middle  too  far  from  the  line  of 
your  shades.  Make  the  turn  at  the  top 
downward. 

Secure  a  graceful  oval  in  U.  Finish  the 
last  down  stroke  with  a  swell  shade.  Make 
the  top  of  O  downward  with  a  delicate 
shade  at  the  turn. 

We  have  the  same  initial  oval  and  stem 
in  Q  as  in  X.  The  slant  of  this  oval  should 
be  more  than  the  main  slant.  A  little  shade 
on  the  first  down  stroke  adds  beauty. 

Make  the  loop  of  Q  well  to  the  left.  In  ,\', 
make  the  stem  the  same  as  Q,  only  finish  it 
with  a  dot.  The  second  part  of  X  is  like  the 
main  stroke  of  C  unshaded.  Finish  the  last 
oval  with  a  slight  shade  as  in  C  and  E. 

Make  down  stroke  in  the  sentence  to  ap- 
pear rather  compact.  Space  a  little  wider 
between  words  than  in  them. 


Criticisms. 


H.  W.  S.,  Hartford:  Your  work  is  truly 
professional.  The  line  is  getting  to  be  un- 
usuallv  firm,  yet  delicate.  We  see  precious 
little  to  criticise.  The  shade  on  the  small 
letter  s  is  usually  a  trifle  low,  and  the  letter 
Is  a  little  wide  on  the  base  line. 

H.  W.,  Washington:  Your  work  is  not 
firm  enougii,  the  up  lines  being  as  yet  too 
nervous.  Make  the  loop  larger,  and  bring 
the  loop  further  down.  Use  smoother  paper 
and  larger  forms,  endeavoring  to  secure 
strength  and  the  appearance  of  boldness. 
You  liave  ability,  and  by  application  you 
can  succeed. 


1400 


.  business  and 
writing,  are  bound  in  one  volume  of 
464  large  pages,  11x8  inches,  beauti- 
ful   print;    :i4    sets    of    Capitajn,     all 


'.  dnliar  if  uou  order  n 


BY    FRED    O. 
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STOAKES'    IMPROVED 

lai-se  Taper  Holder.  Ni.-kel-Plated  Ffrriile 

Sample.   lOc  Each. 
STOAKES-   DUPLEX 

SHADING    PEN. 

Each  pen  makes  four  styles  of  mark  and  does  a  greater 
variety  of  work  than  any  two  ordinary  siiading  pens. 

SEVEN    PENS 
comprise  one  set,  in  sizes  from  No.  0  to  No.  8  and  the  seven 
pens  will  do  all  and  more  than  the  old  set  of  24  shading, 
marking;  and  plain  pens  combined. 

Price  per  Set,  $1,00.    Sample,  15c. 
My  Shading  Pen  Inks  are  without,  a  rival  for  quality  and 

Sample  for  12c  Stamps. 

All  goods  sold  hy  nie  are    guaranteed  as  represented,  in 
ever.v  particular. 

Compendium,  48  Pages,  25c. 

J.  W.  STOAKES,  Milan,  Ohio 


VOUNCi.    THE    LEFT-HAND    PENJIAN, 
S.^N    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


-an^A 


■itten  thousands  of  cards-        Bold.  Dashy, 
lie   utiful.     One  Dozen,  25c. 

K.  H.  BURKE,  Dkxter.  Iowa. 
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MR.    C.    H.    PEIRCE. 

Favorable  Comments. 

number  Cbree. 

By  chandler  h.  peirce.  dayton,  Ohio. 

I've  been  thinking,  and  thinking,  atld 
tliinking  over  the  entire  list  of  our  frater- 
nity and  concluded  that  the  man  of  many 
virtues,  whose  name  inspires  for  work  and 
worth  those  who  have  met  hini  as  well  as 
those  who  have  read  of  him,  lives  in  the 
city  of  "  Brotherly  Love." 

His  modest  and  unassuming  demeanor 
since  first  I  heard  his  name.  (I  won't  sav 
when)  coupled  with  the  tire  and  vigor  of 
unsurpassed  skill,  will  send  his  name  down 
the  ages  as  one  admired  for  his  goodness 
and  greatness. 

We  love  him  for  his  nobility  of  character, 
for  his  earnest  determination  and  for  the 
standard  he  has  helped  to  maintain  through 
the  long  j'ears  of  his  useful  pilgrimage. 

He  stands,  a  model  to  our  profession  and 
is  worthy  the  highest  praise.  To  emulate 
his  example  is  toadorn  a  calling;  a  blessing 
to    mankind. 

In  his  trinity,  as  author,  teacher,  artist, 
he  is  supreme.  We  are  proud  of  him,  and 
have  no  false  modestj'  in  declaring  him  the 
embodiment  of  the  gentleman  and  scholar. 

His  convictions  are  infinitely  more  valu- 
able than  countless  thousands  who  live  in 
the  shallows  of  our  art,  and  to  whom  prac- 
ticality has  never  been  revealed. 

If  conversion  could  come  through  a  single 
living  testimony,  then  would  the  many 
mistakes,  which  shadow  the  general  pres- 
entation of  the  art  of  writing,  have  been 
avoided  by  our  unerring 

Flickering,  of  Philadelphia. 


SPECIAL       OFFER 

-^2^  ^°  Teachers 
-M  ""'  Students 

"'  Perspective   Drawing 

A  few  sets  of  our  new  work  on  ''Linear 
Perspective,"  for  self-instruction,  will  be 
furnished  complete  in  the  originnl  plates 
on  heavy  bristol  board  as  follows: 

Send  One  Dollar  with  Your  Order 
and  we  will  send  you  the  set  t  f  plates  con- 
taining everything  that  is  in  our$10  00  edi- 
tion. If  you  find  them  satisfactory,  send 
us  $1  50  more  and  we  will  send  you  receipt 
in  full  ;  otherwise,  return  them  to  us  and 
we  will  refund  your  dollar.  Isn't  this  fair' 
We  think  so,  and  know  you  will  be  pleased. 

LAMSON    A,    CARPENTER, 
521   Soc.  for  Savings.  CLEVELAND,  0. 


r 


STUDENTS 


13 


13 


L 


Every  thirteenth  student  who  orders 
gixs  an  extra  dozen  FREE. 

WANTED-A  student  in  e-icli  town 
to  t.^ke  orders  for  colored  cards.  Send 
10  cents  for  sample  outfit. 

With  Rider  Business  College. 

TRENTON,     N.     J. 


ESTERBROOK'S  STEEL  PENS. 

THE   MOST  POPULAR  IN   USE 


EACH  PEH  GHREFDLLY  EXflmiNED  AND  HBSOLDTELY  GDHRHNTEED. 

Always  Ask  for  Esterbrook's  Pens.    All  Stationers  Have  Them. 

THE    ESTERBROOK     STEEL     PEN    MANUFACTURING    CO., 

26  John  Street,  New  York,  attd  Works,  Camden,  N.  J, 


ATtXS 

rail  kindsof  schools  and  colleges, 


CERTIFICATES 


(letiigrns  prepared  i 


rictly  high  grade  work      A 


HOWARD   &  BROWN,  Rockland,  Maine 
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nnnouneement  eonccrnina  tbc  Winning 
of  the 

Zancrian  8o]d  medal 

Tor  tb;  Vcar  ending   June  I,  1902 

As  iiiinuTiiin-il  ;i  >  fiir  !iKo,  Mr.  E.  S.  Gause. 
Priiicipiil  cif  the  cDinmercinl  iinil  peniiian- 
ship  (lepartiiieiit  of  the  Kansas  State  Nor- 
nial  School.  Emporia,  an  honored  gradu- 
ate of  the  Zanerian.  donated  three 

Gold   medals 

to  be  given  one  each  year  for  three  succes- 
sive years  to  the  "  Most  Deserving  Pupil  " 
of  the  Zanerian  Art  College,  Columbus,  O., 
said  medal  to  be  given  to  the  pupil  "  making 
most  improvement  and  receiving  best 
grades,"  and  possessing  a  good  character. 

It  gives  us  (Zaner  and  Bloser)  much 
pleasure  to  announce  that 

Itlr.  C.  Ul.  Stein 

has  honestly  won,  and  is  hereliy  publicly 
declared  the  winner  of,  the  said  Gold  Medal. 
Mr.  Stein  is  to  be  congratulated.  He  won  it 
by  perseverance  rather  than  by  talent,  as 
his  first  specimen  herewith  shows.  The 
medal  was  a  strong  incentive,  without 
which  he  would  not  have  worked  so  faith- 
fully as  he  did.  In  this  particular  the  don- 
or's desire  has  been  fulfilled,  as  Ids  object 
in  giving  the  medals  was  for  "  stimulating 
excellence"  in  penmanship  and  kindred 
arts. 

Cwe  more  Bold  medals 

remain  to  be  won.  One  will  be  given  June 
1,1903,  and  one  June  1,  I'Mi.  Who  will  the 
winners  be?  Why  not  put  on  the  armor  of 
unflagging  interest  and  perseverance  and 
win  two  medals  at  one  time— tiie  medal  of 
itiiproienient  as  well  as  of  gold-  Pupils 
in  attendance  at  the  Zanerian  during  the 
year  ending  June  1, 1003,  are  eligible.  If  in- 
terested, write  for  further  details. 
Address  the  President, 

r.  P.  ZANBR,  Columbus,  O. 


SPECIMEN  OF  MR.  STEIN'S  PENMAN- 
SHIP AFTER  COMPETING  FOE  THE 
MEDAL,  BUT  BEFORE  COMPLETING 
HIS    WORK    IN    THE    COLLEGE. 


SPECIMEN  OF  MR.  STEIN'S  PENMANSHIP,  ?IARCH  11,  1901,  SOON  AFTER  ENTERING  THE  ZANERIAN 


MR.  E.  S.  Gause, 
.if  llie  Zancrian  (iuld  Medal. 


The  Gold  Medal, 

varded  for  Superior  Scholarship  in  Pen- 
lanshlp,"  for  year  ending  June  1,190:;. 


Mr.  E.  W.  .stein, 
iner  of  the  Zanerian  flold  Medal. 


Remington 

«»     Typewriters 


/.  The  most  compact  keyboard* 

2.  The  slightest  key  depression, 

3.  The  lightest  and  most  even 

touch. 

These  are  three  reasons  ivhy  REMINGTONS 
are  preferred  by  all  operators 


For  Touch  Writing 


WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT,  327  Broadway,  New  York. 


mcdern  Jirt  Publications  for 
Jlrtists  and  Ccacbers 

Our  publications  are  universally  recog- 
nized as  the  finest  along  their  lines.  The  prices 
are  very  low  considering  the  quality  and  charac- 
ter of  the  work.  All  books  mentioned  below  are 
sent  by  mail  postpaid. 

Portraiture— The  best  book  yet  published  that 
teaches  bow  to  make  portraits  with  pen. 
pencil,  crayon,  brush,  etc.  It  is  a  large  and 
beautiful  book,  luxuriously  printed  and 
bound,  containing  hundreds  of  examples 
and  explicit  instruction $1.50 

Sketching  from  Nature  —  A  most  beautifal 
book  that  teaches  how  to  sketcb  from 
nature.  Contains  a  large  number  of  exam- 
ples with  fai^cinating  text  and  instruction. 
Gel  this  book  and  go  out  and  leam  to  see 
and  sketch  nature.     Bound  in  cloth $1.00 

Light  and  Shade  — A  manual  on  drawing  by 
Mr.  Zaner.  It  contains  48  pa^es,  5x7  inches, 
of  illustrations,  and  plain,  simple,  instruc- 
tive text.  It  is  just  what  home  students 
need,  and  what  all  others  who  are  not  at 
home  in  drawing  need  to  make  them  feel 
at  home.  Any  one  can  learn  to  draw  by  the 
aid  of  this  book.  The  illustrations  are 
lithographed  from  actual  pencil  drawings 
and  are  much  finer  than  photo-engravings .  -50c. 

Pen  Studies  —  A  i>ortfolio  of  twenty-four  pen 
drawings,  consisting  of  scrolls,  objects, 
birds,  fruit,  scenery,  etc.  It  begins  at  the 
beginning,  showing  the  pupil  how  to  make 
the  simplest  strokes  and  to  gradually 
evolve  the  finished  design 50c. 

The  New  Zanerian  Alphabets- A  guide  to 
engrossing,  containing  a  great  variety  of 
alphabets,  designs,  such  as  diplomas,  reso- 
lutions, etc.,  with  complete  instruction.  A 
subslanlial  book  bound  in  cloth.  Sample 
pages  of  this  book  w  ill  be  mailed  for  2  cent 
stamp _|1.50 

Progress— C.  P.  Zaner's  masterpiece  in  flour- 
ishing. It  represents  an  eagle,  forceful  and 
lifelike,  winging  himself  through  intricate 
curves  and  branches.  It  is  on  the  finest  of 
plate  paper,  22  x  28  inches.  The  original  of 
this  design  hangs  on  the  wall  of  the  Zaner- 
ian Art  College,  and  is  valued  at  |100.  "  It's 
great,"  "  It's  certainly  a  bird"  are  some  of 
the  expressions  many  have  made  on  seeing 
it.    In  lube 50c. 


Cash  should  accompany  all  orders.  Remit  by 
money  order,  draft,  or  stamps  for  small  amounts. 
Do  not  send  personal  checks.    Address, 

ZANER  &  BLOSBR.  Columbuf.  Ohio. 


3083    EAST    TOWN    STREET. 

[The  title-page  of  this  number  of  the  P.-A. 
dc  B.E.  is  otieof  the  iiiot^t  novel  and  effective 
we  have  thus  far  printed.    Mr.  Carroll  did 

it.— Editors.  ] 


INSTRUCTIONS     BY     MAIL 


IN    AUTO    PENMANSHIP. 

A  course  of  48  lessons  in  plain,  practical 
lettering,  12  different  alphabets.  Price  $6.00. 
Write  for  particulars. 

A.   G.   JOHNSON,  LooMis.  Neb. 


TheHrst 
Step  to 
Success 


istechnicaltrainins.  Fortenyears 
we  have  been  traiQing  ambitious 
people  tn  succferi.  Write  for  cir- 
cular, showing  buw  we  give  you 
the  training  HY31A1L  roquired 
byaMechanlrnl,  Steam.  Electrical, 
or  Civil  EiiKtneer;  llrartsman; 
Architect;  OrnBincntuI  DesEinier; 
Chemist:  Rookkf-ener.  etc.  Men- 
tion position  tlKit  init-iests  you. 
Intcrnullimul 

Box  j275  Scranton, Pu. 


SpeciAL  Car£  Ano  Atte.nt'.on  Given  to  Reproduction  of 
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''Commercial  and  Industrial 

Bookkeeping." 

"  Business   Bookkeeping  and 

Practice." 

THE  FAMOUS  BUDGET  SYSTEMS 

That  have  revolutionized  the  teaching  of  practical  bookkeepinj  and  accounting. 


The  Educational  Hit  of  the  Century. 

A  New  Era  in  Practical  Education 

Let  us  Have  the  Genuine,  Not  tlie  Counterfeit. 

The  School  Room   Becomes  a  Counting  Room. 


1 

1 

* 

\ 

* 

1 

* 

Tl7e  stadef7t's  dreani  of  futare  sixrrotxrtdiT\is 
rpaole  a  present  reality.  Gef)(ilf)e  Bookkeeper's 
experletfce  frorri  the  start. 

No  copying 

nothing  Irnpractlcal. 

The  student  learns  from  thinking  and  doing- 

Me  Is  aroused  to  earnest,  magnificent  effort. 

He  does  not  play  at  business,  loUt  gets  a  real 
experience  in  bookkeeping  and  office  practice 
from  the  first  day  he   enters  school. 

When  he  leaves  school  he  meets  neuj  faces,  but 
not  neu)  facts. 

The  teacher  adds  the  functions  of  a  business 
manager  to  those  of  an  Instructor. 

"LEF  THE  SEARCHLIGHT  OF  PRACTICE  ILLUMINATE 
THE  DARK  PLACES  OF  THEORY." 


* 


Theory  not  Discarded,  but  Made  THE  SERVANT  OF  PRACTICE. 

The  Atmosphere  of  the  School  R'lom  Rarefied  by 

the  Fascination  of   the  Counting  Room. 

If  you  WfINT  TO  irjCSEflSE  your  Usefulness  as  a  teacher,  the  reputation 
of  your  school  and  the  size  of  yoUr  banl<:  aecoUnt,  adopt  either  of  these  pUlollx 
cations.  They  are  tried  and  true  and  possess  so  many  special  features 
educationally  an<*  practically  that  they  uJUl  compel  yoUr  admiration  anol 
preference  IT  yoU  u)lll  acquaint  yoUrself  uJith  them 

SADLER-ROWE  CO.,  Educational  Publishers, 

BALTIMORE,    MD. 


> 
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A  Revolution  in  Teaching 
TOUCH    TYPEWRITING 

WE   CONFIDENTLY  PREDICT  THAT 


I  'RATIONAL    TYPEWRITING,"  I 

j  By  IDA  McLBNAN  CUTLER,  and   RUPERT  P.  SORELLE,  | 

g  Will  effect  a  complete  revolution  in  teaching  Touch  Typewriting".  I 

g  The  central   idea    of    Rational    Typewriting  is  a    new  one,  but  it  g 

g  is  so  natural  and  rational  that   it  meets  with  the  instant  approval  g 

g  of  experienced  teachers.  g 

I  RATIONAL     TYPEWRITING    will    be    issued    early    in  | 

g  August.     A   sample    copy  will    be  sent  to    any  teaeher  on  receipt  g 

g  of  fifty  cents.  g 

I  THE    GREGG    PUBLISHING    COHPANY,  | 

I  57  Washington  Street,  Chicago.  | 
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CHARAHTf  R "o^^  to  kead  it. 

UnMRHUICn Bv  C.  p.  ZANKK.     A 

Chnlk  T;,lk  iir  IlUistrnlec'l  Lecture  in  IxioUlet 
f.>r,ii.     I'rioe.LT,  cents.     A.lilress: 


PI|ll6T16flL  miE!  r 


ZAHER  &  BLOSER.  Colnmbos,  0. 


FINEST    SUPPLIES 

=For  Penmen  and  Artists== 

CARDS,  INK.  PAPER,  ETC. 

Oh  goods  listed  below  we  pay  postage  on 
those  that  go  tjy  mail  and  purchaser  pays 
carriage  charges  on  those  that  go  by  express 
or  freiglit.  Of  course  the  cheapest  way  is  to 
order  in  fair  sized  quantities  and  have'them 
go  by  freight. 

Blank  Cards— White  bristol  with  finest 
surface  for  fine  penmanship. 

100  by  mail  postpaid 28c 

."iOO  hv  express  75c 

1000  by  express. $1.35 

Black  Cards— Best  made  for  white  ink. 

100  by  mail  poslpaid ...  28c 

.500  by  express 75c 

1000  by  express $1.35 

White  Cardb-ard— Wedding  Bristol  for 
fine  pen  work.    Sheets  are  22x28. 

6  sheets  by  express %  .60 

12  sheets  by  express 1.00 

a  sheets  by  mail  postpaid. 60 

White    Cardbrard— With    hard   finish, 
luch  like  ledger  paper.     Sheets  are 


20  V; 


:  23. 


-$  .JO 


6  sheets  by  express. ...   

l'.i  sheets  by  express  

3  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid 50 

Black  Cardboard— Finest  for  white  ink. 
Sheets  are  22xi.>8. 

6  sheet «  by  express |  .50 

12  sheets  by  exp^ess .75 

2  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid 60 

Wedding  Paper— Finest  for  penmanship 
or  drawing.    Sheets  are  21  x  33. 

6  sheets  by  express : $  .50 

12  sheets  by  express .70 

.'I  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid 50 

Zanerian  India  Ink— A  line  drawing  ink 
iinil  bust  fur  preparing  script  ami 
tlrawiii;,'s  for  photo-engraving- 

1  bottle  by  mail,  poslpaid ...  $.3(1 

1  dozen  bottles  by  express 2. 00 

Arnold's  Japan  Ink  — 

Nearly  '^  pint  bottle  by  mail,  post- 

piiid        40c 

X  pint  by  express - 45c 

1  quart  by  e-xpress 75c 

White  Ink— Very  fine. 

1  bottle  by  mail,  postpaid $  .25 

Vi.  bottles  by  express 1.85 

Writing  Paper -Finest  12  lb.  paptr 
made,      ynu  sheets    per    ream,   ruling 

wideand  faint.     1  ream  by  express $2  15 

Writing:  Paper^-S.nnie  quality  as  above 
mentioned   but    10    lb.  per   ream.      1 

ream  by  expi'ess $1.85 

Qoney  to 

$1.40 

Send  stamp  for  samples  of  paper. 
Envelopes--100  fine  blue  by  mail,  post- 
paid-    --.-  - 40c 

100  fine  white  by  mail,  post- 
paid  -- -- 40c 

1000  either  kind  by  express  $1.50 

Address,  ZAHER   &    BLOSER,  Colnmbns,  0. 
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HEW   J.   N.    DA 
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THE  JEWETT 
TYPEWRITER 

Best  macfiine  made  for  general 
all-round  work,  and  combines  in  its 
advanced  ideas,  DURABILITY, 
SPEED,   BEAUTIFUL   WORK. 


E.  H.  SELL  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

115  S.  High  St.,  COLUMBUS,  O. 

OFFICE  CUTFITTERS,  BLANK  BOOKS.  ETC. 
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MADE   WITH   A  GRAY  GOOSE  OUILL  BV   W.  L-K.  BROWN,  COI.UMBL'! 
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Wessons 

in 

practical    Business 

BY 

IDriting 

LAWRENCE,    ?IASS., 

-- 

number  One. 

CANNON'S  Bl'SINES 

S  COI.r.EUE. 

Don't  foul,  don't  flinch,  and  hit  the  line  hard  I 


— pres.  Roosevelt. 


Today,  young  men  and  women,  the  person  who  succeeds  must  be  able  to  do  something  well,  willing  to  do  it  without  grumbling,  and 
then  do  it,  whatever  it  is  in  a  manner  that  will  please  the  one  for  whom  it  is  being  done.  Since  all  cater  to  some  one,  and  in  naany  cases 
to  more  than  one,  the  power  of  pleasing  others,  courteously  toward  them,  and  the  ability  and  determination  to  push  forward,  will  win 
many  seemingly  hopeless  battles. 

Just  at  this  time  the  teaching  of  Penmanship  is  occupying  a  great  deal  of  the  attention  of  educators,  probably  more  than  it  ever  did 
before.  The  causes  leading  up  to  this  are  many,  and  I  will  not  take  the  space  here  to  go  into  detail  regarding  them.  Good  teachers  of 
Penmanship  are  in  demand,  but  no  more  than  good  business  writers.  A  teacher  should  know  what  he  is  going  to  teach,  how  he  is  going 
to  teach  it,  and  then  teach  it  as  if  it  were  the  only  subject  in  the  world. 

Now  students,  you  who  are  going  to  follow  me  in  tliis  course  of  lessons,  I  ask  your  co-operation,  close  attention  to  both  the  copy  and 
instruction  given.  Go  in  with  a  determination  to  win.  Take  the  copies  as  they  are  given.  Stick  to  them  until  you  have  mastered  them 
and  the  game  is  yours. 

Materials  and  Position.— Foolscap  paper,  a  niediinn  tine  pen.  and  black  ink,  are  indispensable  for  good  work.  For  position  sit 
squarely  facing  the  table.  Have  front  edge  of  chair  under  edge  of  table.  Sit  with  hips  well  back  in  chair.  Lean  forward,  bending  at  the 
hips,  and  rest  both  arms  on  the  table.  Place  the  paper  so  that  it  is  exactly  parallel  with  the  right  arm  ;  then  pull  the  bottom  edge  of  it 
toward  you  at  least  two  inches,  so  that  the  arm  goes  diagonally  across  the  sheet.  The  left  hand  is  always  placed  just  above  the  writing 
line,  so  as  to  hold  the  paper  down.  Lean  a  little  more  on  your  left  arm  than  you  do  on  your  right.  Do  not  grip  the  holder.  Keep  the 
wrist  almost  level,  and  do  not  let  it  touch  the  desk.    See  that  the  penholder  points  over  the  right  shoulder. 

Cesson  One. 

Copy  1.  Direct  retrace  exercise.  Make  it  two  spaces  high.  Use  a  push  and  pull  movement.  Xo  tingers.  Make  it  rapidly.  See  that 
the  arm  glides  in  and  out  of  the  sleeve.    If  your  shirt  sleeve  is  tight  or  heavy,  cut  it  off  just  above  the  elbow. 

Copy  2.  Round  exercise  two  spaces  high.  Same  direction,  as  you  make  capital  O.  Make  it  just  as  round  as  you  can,  trying  to  keep 
it  regular  in  height  and  width.    Use  no  shade. 

Copy  3.  Two  space  ovals,  made  one-third  higher  than  they  are  wide.  Same  direction  as  capital  O,  and  reverse.  Watch  right  left 
oval  in  the  centre.    Keep  your  work  up  together  in  columns,  so  as  to  give  it  a  good  appearance. 

Copy  4  and  5.     Make  from  left  to  right,  and  retrace  with  curve.    Copy  6  and  7.    Given  for  review.    Kemember  use  no  tingers. 


/es  s  o/7~  /- 


hard.in  copy  1,  si 
Watch  spacing. 


Ccsson   2. 

L»p.    Copy  'I.    Close  "o"  at  top. 


atch  loop  carefully,  .'i  and  4  make  sharp  at  top.  round 


i 


9hQ>  (^uJ^lvhe^  &G{AAi^iA»XiQr  ^ 


/ess 0/7  .2- 


d^cyoo-'O^ 


oo-acycy 


Tr>  copies  1  ;iiiil  '„',  copies  3  atid  4,  make  capital  "  A"  sharp  at  top,  and  close  it,  retrace  about  one-lialf 
ill  "  II  "  s^lnmld  lie  made  sharp  at  top  ;  study  figures  ;  try  copy  7  and  S, 


down  the  stroke.     Copj' 


'(7~ 


/esse/-?-  l7 


■^. 


Cnpips  1  .■iiurj  will  ilevel.ip  llie  capital  letters.  Copy  3.  Start  tii  ti.e  ri«lit  above  the  base  line,  Hnisl 
loop  separate.  Cop\-  1.  Starl  left  an. 1  down,  keep  downward  strokes  parallel.  Copy."!.  Make  all  slia  rp  ti 
bottom.     Watch  retrace  stroke,  divide  parts  eqnally ;  study  copy  (1,  try  7  and  s. 


itli    the  oval  ;   keep  oval  and 
^  at  the  top,  ronnd  ones  at  the 


^ 


/es  s  0^7-  4/- 


(^(^(3 


ShiG  i^iAJalrhG^  &dAAi^&XiQr  ^ 


^, 


(^ 


Copies  1  and  2  develop  movement  and  form;  don't  slight  them.  Copy  3.  Start  with  dot,  and  make  small  loop  in  center  point  down 
finishing  oval  same  as  capital  "  C."  Copy  ii.  Be  sure  to  have  a  visible  loop  in  small  "  e."  Copy  <>.  Are  all  fi^nres  made  the  same  lieis^ht  ■ 
Copy  7  and  8  should  receive  a  great  deal  of  practice. 


9-/-/-/-/-/-/-/ 


Exercise  1  develops  both  capitals  "  I/'  and  "  T) ". 
parallel  with  base  line.  Copy  4.  Start  above  the  line 
Both  round  turns  at  top,  and  one  at  bottom  ;  keep  do 
until  it  stops  at  base  line.  Remember  haste  makes  w 
of  the  words. 


Eind  up  straight.  Keep  loops  on  a 
;  watch  slant  of  loop  at  top.  Copy  5.  Round  at  top,  pointed  at  bottom.  Copy  li. 
k-nward  strokes  parallel.  Copy  7.  Watch  height  and  spacing,  keep  pen  on  paper 
iste.    Copy  s.    Sliows  how  to  join  capitals  and  small  letters.    Make  about  two  pages 


€5  60/7-7' 


^-J~^-^~^-J~^ 


Cesson  7. 


Copy  1.  Yon  can't  afford  to  loose  t)iese  exercises.  Copy  2.  Keep  toe  and  heel  of  capital  "  D  "  on  line,  watch  width  and  finishing  loop. 
Copy  3.  Has  three  round  turns  at  top,  two  pointed,  and  one  round  at  bottom.  Try  to  space  parts  equally  ;  keep  lines  parallel.  Copy  4. 
.start  down  with  loop,  and  finish  with  short  straight  stroke  parallel  with  base  line.  Words  "one"  and  "mine"  are  a  review  on  the  small 
letters. 


9H^  QuJiM%&ij^  ^(^IbbCCbtOT     ^ 


Cessons  in 

Business  Penmanship 

KY  A.   K.  BURNETTE,  ASHLAND,  ILL. 

number  Tour. 


Cesson  no.  16. 

We  will  begin  lesson  IK  with  the  large 
direct  compact  oval  exercise.  Work  \-erv 
rapidly  on  this  exercise,  working  out  all  the 
white  space.  Try  to  keep  the  exercise  one 
large  space  high,  the  full  width  of  the 
paper.  Line  70  is  the  direct  retraced  oval 
finished  with  a  small  loop.  Retrace  each 
oval  ten  times.  By  close  study  you  will  see 
that  the  captial  '*0' '  conforms  more  closely 
to  the  indirect  oval  than  anj-  other  capital 
under  this  group.  Cotxnt  two  for  each  cap- 
tial "O." 

Cesson  no.  17. 

Start  this  lesson  with  the  large  direct  re- 
traced oval  exercise.  The  small  oval  exer- 
cise given  is  an  excellent  one  to  develop  the 
heginning  part  of  the  "C."  The  two  down 
ward  strokes  of  the  "C"  should  be  parallel. 
Make  first  part  of  letter  about  the  size  of 
the  small  "o.  "  Second  style  of  letter  given 
is  used  a  great  deal  in  business  writing. 
Notice  that  the  first  part  of  the  letter  is 
formed  like  the  small  "1."  Start  beginning 
stroke  about  half  the  height  of  the  capital, 
and  finish  letter  with  a  small  oval.  Fill 
several  pages  of  the  word  copy. 

Cesson  no.  IS. 

In  beginning  this  lesson  spend  some  time 
on  the  large  retraced  oval.  Second  exer- 
cises given  are  fine  to  develop  the  capital 
"E."  Begin  capital  'E"  with  a  dot  or  small 
straight  line.  Top  part  of  the  "E  "  is  one- 
half  as  large  as  the  bottom  part.  The  small 
loop  connecting  the  two  parts  of  the  "E" 
should  point  downward.  Second  style  of 
"E"  begins  almost  like  second  style  of  "C  ' 
Try  to  write  the  word  Evans  without  lifting 
the  pen  from  the  paper.  Don't  hurry  over 
the  copies,  but  study  each  one  carefully. 

Cesson  no.  19. 

Begin  this  lesson  with  the  large  direct 
oval,  finishing  with  the  capital  "A."  No- 
tice that  the  under  stroke  of  the  "A"  is  quite 
straight.  Let  the  upward  stroke  reach  to 
the  height  of  the  letter,  and  let  down  stroke 
retrace  same  about  half  way  to  the  base, 
curving  to  the  right  and  ending  below  base 
line  about  one  small  space.  See  that  you 
are  getting  four  words  to  the  line  of  the 
word  copy. 

Cesson  no.  20. 

We  will  begin  this  lesson  with  both  the 
direct  and  indirect  ovals  made  in  the  di- 
rection indicated  liy  small  arrows.  Retrace 
each  oval  from  ten  to  twenty  times.  Prac- 
tice the  two  parts  of  the  letter  separately 
until  you  can  make  them  well,  before  join- 
ing them  together. 

The  difficult  point  will  be  to  bring  the 
two  strokes  together  correctly.  Watch 
spacing  and  height  of  small  letters  in  line 
No.  79. 

Cesson  no.  21. 

Lesson  21  begins  with  the  capital  "  M " 
and  "N"  exercise.  Use  rather  a  rolling 
motion  of  the  arm  in  executing  this  exer- 
cise. See  that  you  are  getting  round  turns 
at  the  top,  and  that  the  up  stroke  retraces 
down  stroke  about  half  way.  You  will  find 
that  each  part  of  the  letter  is  shorter 
than  the  preceding  one.  Compare  your 
work  with  the  copies  given,  and  see  where 
you  can  make  improvement. 


/' 
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Keep  in  mind  that  vertical  penmanship  is  not  unlike  any  other  kind  i>f  penmanship,  except  a  slight  difference  in  slant.  Keep  in 
mind  that  it  may  lie  executed  successfully  with  the'arm  movement— as  successfully  as  any  other  style  of  writing.  Also  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  paper  may  be  held  parallel  with  the  desk,  parallel  with  the  forearm,  or  at  any  angle  between  these  two  extreme  positions. 

The  acconipanying  e.xercises  are  given  as  preliminary  practice  and  training  for  the  capitals  which  follow.  There  is  need  of  little  or 
no  finger  action  in  the  exercises,  or  in  many  of  the  capitals.  All  circles  shoulil  lie  made  freely  with  the  arm  movement,  and  the  straight 
lines  should  be  made  without  much  finger  action. 

Study  the  forms  carefully  and  learn  to  criticise  your  own  work.  Learn  to  see  good  forms  as  well  as  to  see  wherein  your  forms  are 
poor.  In  the  sentence  practice,  be  watchful  of  the  spacing  between  letters  and  of  the  space  in  tlie  letters.  Observe  critically  at  all  times 
the  matter  of  angles  and  turns,  being  careful  to  keep  tlie  n's  rounding  at  the  top,  and  the  u's  sharp. 
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)\  EMENT  EXKRCISKS  BV    \V.    L.   THOMAS.   WICHITA.  KAX.^ 


The  above  capitals  are  from  the  skillful  pen  of  S.  M.  Bhie,  penman  in  the  Broken 
Bow,  Xebr.,  Business  College.  Being  plain— they  require  the  very  best  control  of  move- 
ment. Many  persons  can  execute  flourished  letters  fairly  well,  but  fail  miserably  when 
plain  forms  are  attempted.  We  would  therefore  advise  all  who  wish  to  thoroughly  master 
ornamental  penmanship  to  give  the  above  style  considerable  attention.  He  who  can  exe- 
cute this  style  will  need  have  no  fears  about  mastering  the  usual  flourished  ornamental 
stvle. 


attract  attention  even  in  the  clieapest 
paper.  If  you  want  something  fine— somt 
out  of  the  beaten  path— write  to 

ZANER,  Columbus 


BY   Pltry  nEiNZ,  ST.  JOHN'S  CUMMKKCIAL  COLI.EUE,  COLI.ELiEVILLE.   ?UNN. 


ShGf^\>i^i>vheii^&f^^i^i^^&r  ^ 


HY  THE  TRN    WlZAKIi.   K.    H.  CX)L'KTNEV,   IOWA   BUSINESS  COI.LEUE,   UES   MOINES,   IOWA. 


J.  I>.  \alentine,  of  Pittsburg,  favored  us 
with  some  wliite  and  black  cards  written  in 
white  and  black  ink  which  display  con- 
siderable skill. 

J.  E.  Leaiiiy,  penman  in  the  Troy,  N.  Y.. 
Business  College,  is  doing  not  a  little  of  high 
grade  engrossing,  as  indicated  by  some 
press  notices   received  recently  from  that 


s    one    of   our    most    accorn- 


HV  S.    K.    HEA'IH.  CONCOKl),  N.   H. 
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BY  T.  COL'RTNEY,  10W.\  BUSINESS  COLLEliE,  UES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


Mr.   Lea 
plished  penmen 

Mr.  M.  K.  Staller,  Mt.  Carmel,  Pa.,  submits 
some  business  and  ornamental  writing  and 
llourishini;  which  disclose  skill.  Mr.Staller 
states  that  the  most  of  his  skill  is  the  re- 
sult of  instructions  received  from  THE 
Business  Educator. 

W.  H.  Anstine,  of  York,  Pa.,  swings  quite 
a  professional  quill,  as  indicated  in  a  letter 
recently  received. 

Mr.  Gettie  Fore,  Ardmore,  Ind.  Ty.,  while 
not  followitig  penmanship  professionally, 
is  giving  some  attention  to  that  branch  as 
a  side  issue,  and  his  writing  is  far  above 
the  average  of  those  not  engaged  pro- 
fessionally in  penmanship. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Funk,  of  Hagerstown,  Md.,  fav- 
ored us  with  a  few  specimens  of  his  Orna- 
mental Penmanship,  which  shows  that  he 
is  losing  none  of  his  skill  in  this  line. 

Some  of  the  most  finely  written  cards  in 
white  ink  we  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of 
receiving,  recently  came  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
C.  H.  French,  penman  in  Goldy's  College, 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Mr.  N.  W.  Cassmore,  penman  in  the  Rich- 
mond, Ind.,  Business  College,  sent  some 
specimens  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Herbert 
C.  Schneider,  which  lisclose  the  fact 
that  he  is  doing  some  splendid  busmess 
writing.  Mr.  Cassmore  writes  a  vigorous, 
simple,  business  hand  and  believes  lo 
teaching  that  style. 

I  T.  Evans,  cashier  and  paymaster  for  the 
Vulcan  Iron  Works,  Wilkes  -  Barre,  Pa., 
sw  ings  the  pen  like  a  professional.  A  num- 
ber of  signatures  and  cards  recently  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Evans  show  truly  a  high 
order  of  ability.  Were  he  to  devote  his  time 
and  attention  to  this  work,  he  certamly 
could  become  one  of  the  few. 


yt        DEPAanriMENT  of 
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ALL  ?L\TrKK    I'OK  THTS    I  Hi  J'AKT?IENT  SHOULD  BE  ADDRESSEli  TU  THE  EDITOR,  E.    E.  GAYLORD,  BEVERLY,  ?1AS 


Impressions  bv  the  Ulay 

The    new   building    fever   lias 
Itcw  become    epidemic.     Only  last 

Buildings  year  the  Lynn  (Massachus^etts) 
Business  College  took  posses- 
sion of  its  beautiful  new  building  erected 
for  its  exclusive  use.  The  LatterDay  Saints' 
Business  College,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  also 
moved  last  year  into  an  excellent  new 
building,  well   equipped. 

The  Hetltley  School,  Brooklyn,  went  into 
its  own  charming  new  home  last  year,  a 
building  planned  for  comfort,  convenience, 
and  attractiveness. 

In  May  of  this  year  the  Spencerian  Com- 
mercial School,  of  Cleveland,  removed  to 
its  elegant  and  sumptuously  furnished  new- 
quarters  on  Euclid  Avenue.  There  is  prob- 
ably not  in  the  world  a  more  richly  finished 
and  furnished  suiteof  reception  roomsthan 
arc  those  in  the  new  home  of  the  Spencerian. 
in  Cleveland;  and  schoolrooms  better 
ettuipped  and  more  convenient  w^ould  be 
hard  to  find. 

The  Bartlett  Commercial  College,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, is  moving  into  handsome  new 
quarters  on  the  top  floor  of  a  new  ten-story 
business  block.  Mr.  Bartlett  is  a  live,  ag- 
gressive school  man,  and  his  energetic 
policy  is  al)ly  carried  out  by  his  efficient 
principal.  Mr.  D.  I).  Mueller.  These  gentle- 
men will  be  glad  to  welcome  to  their  new 
home  members  of  the  guild  of  commercial 
teachers. 

Colonel  George  Soule,  of  New  Orleans,  will 
spend  this  school  year  in  a  fine  new  build- 
ing erected  especially  for  the  use  of  his 
school. 

A  large  force  of  men  is  at  work  on  the 
foundation  for  a  towering  twelve-story 
building  at  the  corner  of  Wabash  Avenue 
and  Moni'oe  Street,  Chicago,  several  floors 
of  which  are  to  be  occupied  by  the  Metro- 
politan Business  College,  Mr.  O.  M.  Powers 
liaving  sold  the  building  he  now  occupies. 

Mr,  O.  L.  Trenary,  of  Kenosha,  Wis., 
ludved  his  College  of  Connuerce  into  a  new 
building  of  his  own  last  fall.  This  is  one  of 
the  nicest  little  schools  in  the  Northwest; 
and  "little"  here  means  more  than  200  stu- 
dents a  year  with  more  coming.  They  are 
sure  to  come  to  a  school  that  resorts  to  no 
shell-game  tactics,  provides  for  their  phy- 
sical comfort  amid  pleasing  surroundings, 
and  gives  them  thorough  instruction. 

On  the  way  to  Minneapolis  we 
Ht  dropped  into  the  headquarters 

1>ead=  office  at  Columbus,  and  found 

quarters  Messrs.  Zaner  and  Bloser  very 
busy  with  an  unusualU'  full 
school.  Great  changes  have,  taken  place 
in  the  capitol  city  since,  as  a  student,  we 
were  there  in  1890.  Then  H.  C.  Rowland 
was  a  student  and  itinerant  card  writer; 
now  he  is  the  proprietor  of  an  excellent 
commercial    school    in     the    Y.    M.    C.    A. 


Building.  Broad  Street,  though  charming, 
is  not  so  superlatively  beautiful  as  it 
seemed  in  the  old  days  of  Kelchner.  Mc- 
Closkey,   Ware,   and   Weaver. 

Furthermore,  tw^elve  years  ago  our  chiro- 
graphic mentor  wore  a  high  white  silk  hat, 
and  a  white  flannel  suit.  He  disdained 
w^hiskers,  and  he  paid  assiduous  court  to  a 
charming  young  lady.  Now  he  wears  a  very 
sober  suit,  and  plenty  of  whiskers,—  he 
would  make  a  good  model  for  a  Murillo  por- 
trait—and the  lady  is  now  the  gracious  hos- 
tess who  welcomes  her  husband's  guests  to 
their  ideal  home.  Long  may  the  vine  and 
fig  tree  yield  the  fragrance  of  happy  days  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Zaner. 

In  1890,  E.  W.  Bloser  was  not  a  part  of  the 
Zanerian  ;  now  his  earnest  work  is  an  indis- 
pensable feature  of  that  successful  institu- 
tion, and  especially  of  the  BUSINESS  EDU- 
CATOR. Mr.  Bloser  is  at  his  best  in  his 
pleasant  home  where  we  found  that  even 
the  enthusiastic  praise  of  his  old  friends 
did  not  do  him  justice. 

In  the  early  nineties  Columbus  had.  in 
her  high  schools,  no  commercial  teaching; 
now  each  of  her  three  high  schools  has  a 
commercial  department,  Mr.  J.  H.  Walcott, 
in  charge  of  the  commercial  work  of  the 
North  High  School,  is  to  be  congratulated 
because  of  the  excellent  new  quarters  into 
which  his  department  is  to  go  in  September. 
The  infection  of  soliciting  has 
Soliciting  reached  the  business  schools 
of  several  of  our  large  cities. 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Newark, 


Chicago,  and  Milwaukee  are  among  the  un- 
fortunates whose  appeal  for  business  has 
been  forced  to  a  low  plane.  In  Milwaukee 
the  business  is  badly  cut  up  by  this  practice, 
and  the  various  schools  maintain  a  disagree- 
able attitude  toward  their  competitors, 
ranging  from  a  haughty  assumption  of 
superiority  which  affects  not  to  recognize 
the  existence  of  competitors,  dow^n  to  the 
contemptible  use  of  irresponsible  news- 
papers to  publish  scurrilous  articles  about 
competing  schools.  The  city  has  been  over- 
run by  solicitors,  amateur  and  professional, 
generally  men  incompetent  to  teach,  and 
often  so  devoid  of  the  natural  instincts  of 
manhood  that  they  have  lied  shamelessly 
about  their  competitors  in  order  to  get 
business;  and  they  have  spared  no  one 
who  could  by  any  hook  or  crook  pay  the 
price,  regardless  of  age,  race,  character  or 
mental  condition.  The  result  is  that  a  vis- 
itor to  the  office  of  the  average  business 
college  in  Milwaukee  is  liable  to  run  plump 
into  a  veritable  shoal  of  solicitors  making 
their  reports  or  getting  their  instructions; 
or  he  will  l>e  compelled  to  listen  to  aloud- 
voiced  altercation  over  the  meaning  and 
force  of  a  contract  which  some  Polish  or 
German  parent  has  signed,  unable  to  read 
English  and  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of 
the  paper.  Here  is  one  of  the  contracts— 
Probably  not  one  in  twenty  reads  the  fine 
print,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  so- 
licitors will  tell  to  ignorant,  needy  foreign- 
ers such  lies  as,  *'  The  Northwestern  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  has  pledged  itself 


Blank  Business  Colleae. 
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In  Considerati 

Miltraukee.   Il7.s.,                                         190.. 

oil  of  the  agreeiueiit  of  Blank  Business  College,  to  deliver  to  in.v 

a    transferable  scholarship  entitling   tlie   legal    holder 

to  a 

...cotirse  in   the Department 

of  said  College 

.  Session  to  begin  on  or  altout 190.. 

I  hereby  agree  to 

accept   said  scholarship  and  to  pa.i-  to  the   order  of  BLANK 

BUSINESS    COLLEGE,     the     sun,    of _ Dollars  \ 

as  follows  : 

until  the  full  amount  has  been  paid. 

In  aoc-r,iM]i(r  •'O-M  sr-li 

tnesi-hui.li.u.lwilJ  m,t  netr 

Uf   llU."  .  >,ll'u.l'  I  ...  ij.iua'.i'.i 

period,  imd  n.'ithti  pat  t\  .^ 
within  described  time. 

>lai-whip  it  is  umlerstood  thnl  the  hiilder  will  nomi>l.v  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
ei  t  his  (lutie.-.  u:; nssaiilv      .Any  iiKreeiiieiit  nut  fotitained  in  this  contract  will  not  be 

M  .l,iiii'.ii;'L...     U    1     luuh.  iiji..it    iin,lii.-Uu„l   ili.a    this    ,..iili;ul    IS    Hi.-.dc   l,.i    uUcHiiite 
ill  .li.scoritiniM.  the  coui^c  of  in^tructl..n  outlined  unless  the  same  is  hnisheil  before  the 

Purchaser.                                                                           Witness. 

Blank  Business  College. 

Street.                 By President. 

3Ke  @i»Uiii?e^  ^cUbccbt^er  ^ 


to  use  only  our  graduates,  and  we  can  guar- 
antee your  daughter  a  good  position ;"  or, 
"  Our  school  has  special  influence  with  the 
School  Board,  and  if  you  do  not  sign  this 
contract  and  send  your  child  to  us  instead 
of  to  H's  school,  you  will  lose  your  position 

as  janitor  of School  tomorrow  night,"  it 

will  be  understood  how  disputes  arise,  and 
law  suits  ensue  over  contracts  that  disavow 
responsibility  for  what  agents  promise,  and 
it  will  be  seen  how  an  honest  man's  blood 
will  be  made  to  boil  as  he  begins  to  realize 
the  prostitution  of  a  noble  cause  to  serve  a 
merely  mercenary  purpose. 

There  is  a  kind  of  calling  at  the  homes  of 
possible  students,  that  is  not  illegitimate, 
and  sensible,  lioiiest  men  know  where  to 
draw  the  line,  at  least  until  the  spur  of  un- 
worthy competition  causes  their  sensibili- 
ties gradually  to  become  benumbed.  If 
that  kind  of  calling  is  to  be  called  soliciting, 
—  we  do  not  accept  the  term,— then  we  do 
not  denounce  soliciting  indiscriminately: 
but  when  the  house  to  house  canvass  of  the 
junkman  is  resorted  to,  combined  with  all 
kinds  of  misrepresentation  to  ignorant 
people,  we  protest. 

mr.  Ulilliams  Closes  the  Debate. 

Mr.  Editoe— 

A  three  months'  absence  lias  prevented  a 
a  reply  to  iJr.  Herrick's  article  in '  your 
April  issue.  Il  seems  apparent  that  the 
discussion  of  my  paper  read  at  Detroit  last 
summer  will  not  end  before  the  time  for  the 
ne.xt  convention  comes.  This,  however, 
shall  be  short,  and  the  last  from  this  end. 

L)r.  Henick  is  disturbed  because  I  ig- 
nored his  challenge  to  point  to  a  university 
college  of  commerce  in  this  -country  that 
"requires  any  student  or  group  of  students 
to  study  si.t  modern  languages."  I  cannot 
find  such  a  statement  in  anything  I  have 
written  ;  but,  while  we  are  on  that  subject, 
I  would  like  to  asli  Dr.  Herrick  how  the 
young  man,  who  is  pursuing  a  course  of 
study  in  a  university  college  of  cojiinierce, 
is  to  determine  which  of  the  si.x  modern 
languages  he  shall  study.  He  cannot  know 
in  advance  which  one  of  the  six,  nor  what 
two,  three  or  four  of  the  six  he  will  find  use 
for  when  he  goes  out  to  "solve  the  great 
problems  which  confront  the  business  men 
of  the  country."  If  he  take  Spanish,  the 
first  business  house  into  which  he  may  be 
invited  to  apply  bis  knowledge  of  "business 
organization  and  managejuent"  may  have 
use  only  for  English  and  French,  or,  prob- 
ably, for  English  only;  hence  I  have  been 
unable  to  see  any  other  safe  course  for  him 
to  pursue  than  to  take  all  of  the  six.  I  am 
surprised  that  Dr.  Herrick  did  not  see  this 
point. 

SOME  UNSCHOOLED   BUSINESS   MEN. 

Dr.  Herrick  expects  a  university  college 
of  commerce  graduate  to  make  more  rapid 
advancement  than  the  young  man  who  has 
been  unable  to  acquire  knowledge  of 
"mediaeval,  modern,  and  American  history, 
trigonometry,  economic  geogra|>hy,  indus- 
trial history  of  England,  business  organiza- 
tion and  management,"  etc.,  etc.,  (those 
branches  are  features  of  the  course  of  study 
which  aroused  this  discussion)  can,  who  has 
acquired  a  good  English  education  and 
such  knowledge  of  business  methods  as  the 
business  man  requires  in  his  clerks,  becaii-^e 
"he  has  done  so  and  can  do  so."  There 
may  be  exceptional  cases  where  he  has  dune 
30,  but  exceptional  cases  prove  nothing. 
Since  Dr.  Herrick  has  cited  the  "repealed 
expressions  of  .lolm  II.  Converse  and 
Theodore  (,'.  Se:Mi.li"  in  support  ot  his  con- 


tention, perhaps  he  will  permit  me  to  state 
the  fact  that  seven  of  the  the  nine  wealth- 
iest men  in  this  city  never  saw  the  inside  of 
a  college,  and  the  fathers  of  the  other  two, 
from  whom  they  inherited  their  fortunes, 
had  only  a  comijion  school  education,  and  I 
believe  the  conditions  are  the  same  else- 
where. (4corge  Eastman,  the  man  who 
founded  and  has  built  U|i  the  great  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.,  wilh  a  present  capital  of  thirty- 
live  millions,  had  only  an  indifferent  com- 
mon school  education,  and  began  his  business 
career  as  a  bookkeeper.  Among  Mr.  East- 
man's closest  i)ersonal  friends  now  is  Lord 
Kelvin,  one  of  the  brainiest  men  and  most 
eminent  scientists  of  the  day.  Henry 
Lomb,  who  has  built  up  in  this  city  the 
largest  manufactory  of  optical  goods  in  the 
world,  and  who  is  a  broad  minded  humani- 
tarian, a  philanthropist,  and  a  highly  culti- 
vated man,  had  only  a  couimoil  school 
education.  L.  P.  Ross,  one  of  the  most 
successful  merchants  of  thi,s  city  and  an 
able  financier,  and  upon  whom  has  been 
urged  every  civic  position  within  the  gift 
of  the  community,  had  only  a  common 
school  education  and  a  jiart  of  a  year  in  a 
country  high  scho<d.  Hiram  Sibley,  of 
this  city,  who  organized  the  Western  Union 
Telegrajdi  Co.  and  was  its  first  president, 
and  who  made  fortunes  for  himself  and 
numbers  of  his  friends  in  that  connection, 
was  a  country  boy  with  only  a  common 
school  education.  Frederick  Cook,  Presi- 
dent of  the  (Terman-.\merican  Bank,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Rochester  (las  c*t  Electric  Co  , 
President  of  the  Rochester  Railway  Co.  and 
President  of  the  (Terman  Insurance  Co., 
began  business  life  with  next  to  no  educa- 
tion. I).  W.  Powers,  of  this  city,  one  of 
the  ablest  financiers  Western  New  York  has 
ever  known,  had  almost  no  school  training, 
and  began  his  business  career  as  a  clerk, 
working  the  first  year  for  his  board.  Mr. 
Powers  became  a  cultivated  man  and  a  con- 
noisseur in  art.  There  are  a  few  college 
graduates  in  successful  business  here,  but 
nearly  all  of  them  are  continuing  businesses 
which  were  organized  and  built  up  by  their 
fathers,  who  were  ignorant  men  in  the 
scholastic  sense.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
younger  prominent  and  successful  men  of 
the  city  came  to  Rochester  from  the  country 
to  attend  our  schoid,  and  their  success  is 
largely  due  V<  the  opportunities  whicb  the 
knowledge  acqtiired  in  our  school ,  opened 
to  them.  The  sa  ne  conditions  will  be  found 
in  every  city  in  this  country  where  there  is 
a  good  commercial  school.  So  much  for 
illustrative  cases. 

WHAT  OF  THE  PROFESSOR  IN  BUSINESS? 

No  school  of  any  character  ever  put 
brains  into  the  head  of  a  boy  or  a  girl, 
hence  Dr.  Herrick's  quotation  from  the 
proceedings  of  the  American  Banker's  As- 
sociation— "Send  us  young  men  of  capacity 
rather  than  those  of  mushroom  ability" — 
amounts  to  nothing.  In  that  connection  I 
am  going  to  place  myself  in  the  heretical 
posilion  of  saying  that  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  university  college  of  commerce  profes- 
sor in  America  who  has  not  had  business 
college  training  or  aclual  business  exper- 
ience who  wiuild  be  worth  a  thousand 
dollars  a  year  to  any  business  house  in  the 
world.  How  would  one  of  those  jirofessors 
apply  for  a  posilion?  Would  he  tell  the 
projirictor  thai  he  was  familiar  with  medi- 
aeval, modern  and  American  history,  that 
he  was  mnster  of  trigonomelry,  that  he  had 
taken  Dr.  .Scott's  course  in  economic  geog- 
raphy, that  he  had  stu<lied  the  industrial 
history  of  England,  that  he  was  familiar 
with  six  modern  languages,  that  he  had  the 
history  of  commerce   at    his   tongue's    end. 


and  that  he  knew  all  about  business  organi- 
zation and  management?  1  fancy  1  can 
see  the  amused  exjiression  of  the  business 
man's  face  while  the  professor  was  recount- 
ing his  attainmenls.  What  use  would  a 
business  house  make  of  one  of  those  prcj- 
fessors?  It  is  not  supposable  for  a  minute 
that  he  would  he  given  charge  of  the  credits 
of  the  house,  be  selected  as  buyer,  or  be 
|)laced  in  charge  of  any  important  branch 
of  the  business.  If  a  head  of  a  department 
were  required,  a  subordinate  would  be  se- 
lected, who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
duties  and  the  details  of  the  position.  Uni- 
versity college  of  couuuerce  professors  may 
train  young  men  to  do  that  which  they  can- 
not do  themselves,  but  it  is  not  usual  for  a 
stream  to  rise  higher  than  its  source. 

THE  l'I..4CE  FOR  COLLEGE  TRAINING. 

I  have  in  no  part  of  this  discussion  denied 
the  value  of  college  training  to  those  who 
have  professions  in  view  and  to  those  who 
will  not  be  required  to  carve  out  their  own 
fortunes,  but  my  experience  with  nien,  my 
acquaintance  in  business  circles,  and  the 
information  and  opinions  I  have  been  dili- 
gent in  collecting,  lead  me  to  firmly  believe 
that  those  young  men  who  think  of  going  to 
college  with  the  ide^i  of  uliimately  engaging 
in  business  would  better  stop  at  the  end  of 
their  jireparatory  '  training,  take  a  good 
coiiMuercial  course,  and  go  Into  a  business 
house. 

Dr.  Herrick  objects  to  my  charge  that 
the  university  colleges  of  commerce  are  fol- 
lowing the  methods  of  France  and  Germany. 
It  is  apparent  that  those  who  have  prepared 
the  advertising  literature  and  formulated 
the  courses  of  study  of  the  university  col- 
leges of  commerce,  have  had  before  them 
the  prospectuses  of  the  French,  German 
and  Belgian  schools,  and  obtained  their 
ideas  from  those  sources. 

Dr.  Herrick  and  I  look  at  the  subject 
under  discussion  from  opposite  points  of 
observation — he  from  that  of  a  college-bred 
man  who  has  had  no  business  experience; 
I,  from  that  of  a  business  man  of  nearly 
forty  years'  experience,  who  has  been  com- 
l)elled  to  educate  himself.  It  is  c|uite 
natural,  therefore,  that  we  should  have 
differing  (q>inions.  Whose  ojiinion  is  en- 
titled to  greater  weight  your  readers  must 
determine. 

Respectfully,     . 

L.  L.  Williams. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May  19th. 

Pestlude. 

Mr.  Editor — 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  extract 
from  President  Hadley's  report  to  the 
Trustees  of  Y'ale  University  that  I  am  not 
entirely  alone  in  my  contention  that  the 
time  consunjed  in  pursuing  a  college  course 
by  those  who  contemplate  going  into  s])ecial 
activities  is  not  compensated  for  by  the 
knowledge  acquired  and  discipline  secured. 
That  jiart  of  the  report  which  has  the 
widest  general  interest  is  the  one  which 
deals  with  the  relations  between  the  pro- 
fessional schools,  the  colleges,  and  the  sec- 
ondary schools.  It  is  well  known  that  there 
is  a  str(mg  movement  in  favor  of  requiring 
a  bachelor's  degree  as  a  condition  of  ad- 
mission to  the  schools  of  law  and  medicine. 
With  this  view  President  Hadley  takes 
issue.  Although  he  admits  the  brilliant 
success  of  some  schools  which  have  jiursued 
this  policy  and  ('oncurs  heartily  in  the  be- 
lief that  collegiate  training  is  of  the  highest 
value  to  the  professional  man;  he  believes  \ 
that  the  proposed  change  is  a  mistake  and 
involves  a  dereliction  of  jiublic  duty,  none 
the  less  grave  because  it  is  iiuconci'Us. 


k. 
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"The  requirement  that  ever>-  man  who 
begins  protepsif>nal  study  in  law  or  medi- 
cine should  have  had  already  a  collese 
course  of  secondary  study  is  good  so  far  as 
it  secures  maturity  of  mitid.  It  is  l>ad  so 
far  as  it  makes  him  late  in  entering  upon 
his  career  of  active  service  in  the  world. 
Whether  the  evil  outweighs  the  good  will 
depend  upon  the  individual.  To  the  man 
who  has  plenty  of  money  for  his  support 
during  his  education  and  professional  ca- 
reer, the  advantage  of  increased  maturity 
probably  outweighs  the  disadvantages  of 
enforced  delay.  For  the  poor  man  the  bal- 
ance is  likely  to  turn  in  the  other  direction. 
-Many  years  must  now  intervene  before  the 
man  who  begins  the  study  of  law  or  medi- 
cine can  hope  to  reacli  a  "moderate  compe- 
tence. This  we  cannot  help.  The  public 
demands  technical  training,  and  has  a 
right  to  demand  it.  Kach  increase  of  human 
knowledge  makes  it  harder  for  the  voung 
professional  man  to  prove  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  public  that  he  possesses  the  nec- 
essary 5=hare  of  this  knowledge.  But  we 
have  our  choice  whether  we  shall  increase 
this  difficulty  by  requiring  a  long  course  of 
secondary  education  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  professional  stndy.  or  shall  try  to  mini- 
mize it  by  putting  the  opportunity  for  such 
study  within  reach  of  the  graduates  of  our 
high  schools  as  soon  as  thev  are  qualified 
t<i  enter  thereon.  If  we  adopt  the  former 
system,  asso  many  of  our  universities  are 
now  tending  to  do,  we  enhance  the  artificial 
difficulties,  which  are  already  great  enough 
at  best,  and  tend  to  make  the  professions 
iiflawand  medicine  places  for  the  sons  of 


rich  1 


KesjK 


ipectfuUv, 

L.    L.    WlI.I.IA.MS. 

Kocliester,  .\.  Y.,  June  2.st)i. 
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ACSTRAI^IA 

The  Economic  ResourceH  ami  Prospects 
of  the  Australian  Commonwealth.  Percv 
T.  Rowland.  The  Economic  Review,  April 
ioth,  1'.I02. 

The  Artesian  Water  Supply  of  Australia 
froai  a  (xeographical  Stan(l])oint.  H.  Gib- 
lions  C'o.x.  The  Geographical  .Journal, 
May,  1902. 

Gold  Mining  ami  Milling  in  Western 
Australia.  A.  (i.  C'harlton.  Engineering 
Magazine,  February  June,  lUOI. 

ALASKA. 

Recent  Work  of  the  U.  S.  (Geological  .Sur- 
vey in  .\lask-a.  F.  C  Schrader.  Bulletin 
of  the  .\nierican  Geographical  Society, 
February,  1<.I02. 

AKRIf  V 

Physical  and  Economic  Features  of  the 
I'ganda  Railway.  Frederick  \V.  Emett. 
Engineering  .Magazine,  .July,  I'JOl. 

To  \'i(toria  Nyanza  by  the  L'ganda  Rail- 
way. Connnander  B.  Whitehouse.  R.  N. 
Scottish  Geographical  Magazine,  April, 
li)02. 

lUKA 

The  Geography  of  Cuba.  T.  Wayland 
\'augn  and  A.  C.  Sjiencer.  Bulletin  of  the 
-American  Geographical  Society.  April, 
1902. 

I-AXAHA 

The  Foreign  Population  of  the  Canadian 
West.  Under  "Notes  and  Memoranda," 
Economic  Journal.     March,  1902. 

RUSSIA 
^  Engineering  I'pportunities  in  the  Russian 
Empire.       Ale.xander    Hume    Ford.       En- 
gineering Magazine,     -\pril,  1901. 

The  Economy  of  Russia.  Worth ington 
Chauncev  Ford.  Political  Science  Quarter- 
ly.    March,  1902. 

GREAT    BRITAIN. 

British  Manufacturers  and  the  Policy  of 
Lnfettered  Commerce.  Edward  Atkinson. 
Engineering  Magazine.     April,  1901. 


Britain  and  Her  Competitors  in  Iron  and 
Steel  Making.  E.  Phillips.  Engineering 
Magazine.     Slay  and  June,  1901. 

Doomed    British    Shipping.      P.    Barry. 
Westminster  Review.     .July,  1902. 
KANSAS 

A  Giant  Kansas  Farm.  C.  H.  Watson. 
World's  Work.     Jul^,  1902. 

The  Physiographic  Divisions  of  Kansas. 
<;eorgeV.  Adams,  Bulletin  of  American 
Geographical  Society.     April,  1902. 

THK    PHILIPPINES. 

Mineral  Deposits  of  the  Philippines. 
Frank  L.  Strong.  Engineering  .Magazine. 
May,  1901. 

MINNESOTA 

Minnesota— A  Sketch.  C.  W.  Hall,  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology,  T'niversity  of  Minnesota. 
Journal  of  Geography.     .Tune,  1902. 

Minneapolis  and  its  Environs.  C.  W. 
Hall.     Journal  of  (reography.     June,  1902. 

THE    SOUTHWESTERN    STATES 

The  Great  Southwest,  Ray  Stannard 
Baker.  The  Century.  May,  .June  and 
July,  1902. 

Reclaiming  the  Arid  Southwest.  Robert 
M.  Barker.     Forum.     May,  1902. 

By-PRODUCT.S. 
The     Value     of     J5y-Products.       (George 
Ethelbert     Walker.       (Gunton's     Magazine. 
May,   1902. 

COAL 

Development  of  the  Coal  Industry.  Wil- 
liam Gilbert  Irwin.  Gunton's  Magazine. 
June,  1902. 

Coal  Resources  of  the  Pacilic.  Engineer- 
ing Magazine.     May,  1902. 

WHEAT. 

The  Modern  (Grain  Elevator.  1>.  Allen 
Willey.   Engineering  Magazine.  -May,  UH_12. 

Freight  Rates  on  Argentine  and  North 
American  Wheat.  .Journal  of  Political 
Economy.  June,  1902.  Robert  Rene' 
Kuczynski. 

GERMANY. 

(Germany  as  a  World  Power.  Wolf  von 
Schierbrand.     Forum.     July,  1902. 

.Austrian-Hungarian  Trade  Policy  and 
the  New  (German  Tariff.  E;ugen  von  Phil- 
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Cbe  mitineapolis  meeting  of  the 

national  Educational 

Association 


Perfect  weather,  an  invigorating  tempera- 
ture, a  splendid  new  city  throbbing  with 
the  titanic  task  of  stupendous  production 
and  transportation,  an  all  but  unprece- 
dented enrollment,  and  careful,  business- 
like preparation  for  guests,— all  united  to 
make  the  Minneapolis  meeting  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  one  of 
the  memorable  meetings  of  this  powerful 
organization. 

Comparatively  few  realize  the  magnitude 
and  influence  of  this  Association.  It  has 
eighteen  principal  departments,  of  which 
the  Department  of  Business  Education  is 
one,  though,  as  yet,  in  point  of  numbers,  a 
small  one.  It  has  more  than  3,(KI0  active 
members,  and  this  year  more  than  12,1X10 
teachers  and  tourists  enrolled  during  the 
meetings. 

The  Association  now  has  a  surplus  fund — 
called  a  Permanent  Fund— of  $4,800.  Its 
total  receipts  last  year  were  $32,266.48. 


eeneral 
Sessions 


The  opening  session  consist- 
ed of  the  usual  surplusage  of 
ceremonial  in  the  form  of 
welcoming  speeches  by  all  sorts  of  Minne- 
apolitan  dignitaries,  with  responses  from 
professional  teachers  representing  a  variety 
of  the  higher  notches  in  the  educational 
scale. 

From  the  educational  point  of  view^  prob- 
ably the  greatest  address  of  the  week  was 
that  given  by  President  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  on  "  Some  Pressing  Problems."  He 
chose  frotn  many  prolilems  these  two  : 
waste  in  our  educational  system,  and  the 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  Bible  as  a  work  of 
literature  and  an  element  in  the  civilization 
of  the  world.  The  distinguished  speaker 
held  the  closest  attention  of  a  great  nii-xed 
audietice  while  he  spoke  of  the  waste  of 
time  in  our  elementary  and  cf)llege  teach- 
ing ;  but  %vhen  he  came  to  the  second  prob- 
lem, his  masterful  analysis  of  causes  and 
results,  and  his  eloquent  plea  for  more  at- 
tention to  the  Bible  merely  as  a  great  liter- 
ary storehouse  from  which  all  the  notable 
writers  of  modern  times  nave  freely  drawn  : 
he  stirred  six  thousand  auditors  to  enthu- 
siastic applause. 

Second  only  to  President  Butler's  address 
in  interest  was  that  delivered  by  President 
Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  of  Cornell  t'niver- 
sity. His  subject.  "  Education  in  the  Phil- 
ippines," was  treated  with  the  philosophic 
insight,  which  President  Schurman  always 
brings  to  the  discussion  of  civic,  economic 
and  educational  questions.  He  thinks  the 
Filipino  should  be  given  independence  as 
soon  as  he  is  ready  for  it,  but  he  does  not 
think  him  readj-  tor  it  yet.  President 
Schurman,  Chairman  of  the  first  Philippine 
Commission  sent  out  by  President  McKin- 
ley,  is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  sentiments 
contained  in  President  Roosevelt's  Memor- 
ial Day  address. 

The  eminent  services  of  Secretary  Wilson, 
and  the  high  rank  of  the  Minnesota  Agri- 
cultural Co'lege,  combined  to  bring  out  an 
unusually  large  audience  to  hear  Secretary 
Wilson's  address  on  "  The  Education  of  the 
American  Farmer,"  He  held  that  teachers 
are  needed  who  can  discover  the  principles 
that  underly  production  and  who  can  teach 
these  truths  in  their  application  to  farm 
life.  Pioneer  work  along  this  line  is  wait- 
ing,—even  nearer  the  frontier  than  the 
work  of  commercial  training.    The  organi. 
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zation  of  faculties  for  instruction,  appar- 
atus, laboratories,  text-books,  everythini^. 
from  elementary  to  post-graduate  work,  is 
waiting.    Said  he  : 

"  We  have  adopted  much  in  our  system  of 
education  from  people  who  have  not  our 
responsibilities,  people  who  educate  men  of 
leisure,  passion,  class,  privilege,  caste,  birth 
and  all  that.  Tlie  people  govern  here. 
They  should  be  educated  with  a  view  to 
their  develcipment  aloiiij  the  lines  of  their 
life  work,  whatever  that  may  be. 

"  What  can  be  (hme  f<n-  our  producers  that 
they  may  live  on  hi-^her  levels  of  comfort 
and"  happiness,  that  thev  mav  help  the 
wearv  hand  with  a  better  trained  head,  and 
have"  more  time  t<.  devote  to  intellectual, 
moral  and  spiritual  life?  is  the  previous 
question  which  the  educators  of  the  great 
producing  states  of  our  coxintry  are  called 

"  Whv  should  notour  S3-stem  of  education 
be  the  best?  Inferior  animals  advertise 
that  the  farmers'  education  has  been  over- 
looked ;  drouth-Stricken  fields  show  it  ; 
they  all  cry  aloud  for  better  education.  The 
American  people  al\\avs  find  the  man  for 
the  hour,  and  the  hour  is  now  crvitig  for  the 
man  to  organize  the  education  of  that 
branch  of  the  people  who  produce  115  per 
cent  of  the  w  ealth  of  the  country." 

Very  interesting  and  thoughtful  ad- 
dresses were  also  made  at  the  general  ses- 
sions by  President  Alderman  of  Tulane 
University,  New  Orleans  ;  Archbishop  John 
Ireland  of  St  Paul  :  Mrs.  Carrie  C.  Cott,  of 
New  York  ;  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  V.  S.  Commit- 
tee of  Education  ;  Dr.  J.  H.  Finley. 
Princeton  University, and  the  Hon.  Michael 
E.  Sadler,  Connnittee  of  Education,  Lon- 
don, England.  We  regret  that  our  limited 
space  and  the  .'requirements  of  our  special 
department  forbid  us  to  give  abstracts  of 
these  admirable  addresses. 


Cbe     Department    of     Business 
Education. 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Business  Education  was  called  to 
order  in  the  rooms  of  the  Minnesota  School 
of  Business,  by  President  Crissey,  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  July  9th,  at  2::«)  o'clock,  and 
continued  in  lively  session,  with  more  than 
one  hundred  persons  present,  until  after 
six  o'clock  that  evening. 

President  Crissey's  annual  address  ex- 
plained the  reasons  for  the  arrangement  of 
the  program  and  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee  of  Nine,  and  he  gave  so  thought- 
ful a  presentation  of  the  problem  of  com- 
mercial education,  as  it  affects  the  public 
high  schools,  that  we  present  it  in  full  on 
another  page. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  Editor  of  Tlie  Journal 
of  Education,  read  the  first  paper  entitled 
"  Have  Commercial  Studies  Disciplinary 
Value?"  Doctor  Winship  seems  to  take 
pleasure  in  naming  his  speeches  to  suit 
himself,  regardless  of  the  title  under  which 
they  may  have  been  advertised.  He  is 
glad  to  see  the  word  "  practical"  robbed  of 
its  terror,  and  glad  to  watch  the  bayonet 
charge  in  honor  of  the  position  that  it  is 
possible  so  to  teach  commerce,  banking, 
and  practical  economics  as  to  give  young 
people  as  good  mental  power  as  w-hen  we 
teach  algebra. 

"Whatever  adds  vigor,  poise,  and  alert- 
ness to  mental  activity  is  disciplinary,  and 
all  of  these  may  come  as  readily  in  activ- 
ities that  touch  the  earth  at  both  ends  as 
in  those  that  touch  it  nowhere." 

"  That  word  '  practical '  is  robbed  of  its  ter- 
ror. Columbus  was  practical  because  he 
*  got  there.'  Utilitarian  simply  means  that 
one  is  useful,  and  there  is  no  less  discipline 
required  to  save  human  life  or  to  add  to  its 
comfort  and  prosperity  than  there  is  in 
neglecting  it  by  abstract  dreaming." 
"Commerce  has   had   a  new  l)irth  on  the 


threshold  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  it 
is  no  longer  a  question  whether  conunercial 
studies  have  any  disciplinary  power,  but 
whether  in  comparison  with  thetii  other 
studies  have  any." 

It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  men 
witli  the  keen  intellectual  penetration  of 
the  editor  of  The  Journal  of  Education 
side  with  the  commercial  teachers. 

D.  W.  Springer,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 
in  discussing  Dr.  Winship's  paper,  main- 
tained that  the  subject  raised  the  question: 
What  shall  the  conunercial  course  include? 
The  census  reports  show  that  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  our  population  is  engaged  in 
commercial  and  industrial  activity.  They 
should  be  educated  for  their  work.  Mr. 
Springer  believes  Shorthand  as  disciplin- 
ary and  as  cultural  as  Greek. 

"  What  Shall  the  Public  Schools  do  for  the 
Conunercial  Student,  and  What  for  the  Bus- 
iness Man  Wanting  Helpin  his  Oftice?"  was 
the  elongated  subject  of  an  excellent  paper 
by  Mr.  H.  M.  Kowe,  of  Baltimore.  Briefly, 
Mr.  Kowe  takes  the  ground  that  no  school 
can  instruct  in  all  that  fits  a  man  for  busi- 
ness life.  The  question  then  is:  In  what 
shall  it  give  instruction?  To  decide  this 
question,  Mr.  Kowe  examines  the  organiza- 
tion of  business  atfairs,and  finds  that  there 
are  two  general  defartmetits:  The  depart- 
ment  of  initiative  and  administration  and 
the  executi\e  department.  The  former  re- 
quires the  best  powers  of  the  native  busi- 
ness man.  The  student  will  enter  business 
through  a  subordinate  division  of  the  exec- 
utive department  where  policies  are  carried 
out  ;  where  routine  activities  must  be  exer- 
cised. The  school  sliould  prepare  the  stu- 
dent to  do  well  the  routine  work  that  falls  to 
the  book-keeper  and  stenographer,  the  only 
attractive  positions  in  business  life  open  to 
the  novice.  Mr.  Rowe  gave  considerable  at- 
tention, also,  to  the  collateral  subjects  that 
should  be^taught  in  the  high  school,  but  the 
burden  of  his  paper  was  in  support  of  the 
proposition  that  the  technical  business  sub- 
jects should  be  thoroughly  taught  in  the 
commercial  department  of  the  high  school. 

Mr.  Rowe's  paper  was  to  have  been  dis- 
cussed formally  by  T.  W.  Bookmyer,  of  San- 
dusky, Ohio,  and  Henry  E.  Brown,  of  Rock 
Island,  111.,  but,  as  these  gentlemen  were  ab- 
sent, general  discussion  was  opened  and 
participated  in  by  H.  E.  Dann,  of  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,and  C.  W.  Haskins,  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
Dann  thought  the  technical  side  of  busi- 
ness training  overdone,  and  the  academic 
side  weak  ;  Mr.  Haskins  spoke  for  the  ethical 
side,  but  wandered  so  far  from  his  subject 
that  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  hair-raising 
speech  on  socialism,  when  the  amiable 
president  "touched  the  button." 

"  Length  and  Content  of  Commercial 
Courses  in  Public  Schools,"  was  the  subject 
of  the  next  paper,  read  by  W.E.  Doggett,  of 
the  Brooklyn  Commercial  High  School.  It 
set  forth  carefully  Mr.  Doggett's  views  as 
to  the  work  being  done  by  the  Committee  of 
Nine.  Mr.  Doggett  is  a  practical  man,  and 
he  wants  to  see  results.  He  is  in  hearty 
accord  with  the  sentiments  of  the  report 
made  by  Chairman  Springer. 

In  discussing  Mr.  Doggettt's  paper.  C.  E. 
Stevens,  of  the  South  High  School,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  said  that  he  opposed  the  teach- 
ing of  any  of  the  conunercial  branches  in 
grammar  schools,  and  that  he  heartily  ap- 
proved of  the  four  year  course.  He  submit- 
ted a  course  that  embodied  his  ideas. 

The  afternoon  was  so  far  spent  when  J.  H. 
Francis,  of  Los  Angeles,  arose  to  read  his 
paper,  that  he  decided  to  present  an  ab- 
stract of  it  extemporaneously,  but  he  really 
occupied  considerably  more  time  than  if  he 


had  read  his  excellent  paper.  Mr.  Francis 
is  bubbling  over  with  vitality,  force,  aggres- 
siveness. There  is  not  in  the  professiou 
another  man  who  so  aptly  illustrates  Car- 
lyle's  epigrammatic  cliaracterization  of 
Daniel  Webster:  "  He  is  a  locomotive  in 
breeches." 

Mr.  Francis  pleads  for  the  boj'  who  cannot 
stay  in  or  does  not  stay  in  until  the  course 
is  completed.  He  wants  the  technical  sub- 
jects, book-keeping,  shorthand,  etc.,  intro- 
duced early  in  the  course.  He  believes  in 
the  value  of  shorthand  to  the  high  school 
pupil  as  a  means  of  getting  complete  ab- 
stracts of  class-room  instructions,  etc. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Stitt,  of  New  York,  in  discussing 
Mr,  Francis'  paper,  said  that  he  had  just 
been  inaking  some  extended  inquiries 
among  business  men  as  to  the  age  at  which 
they  thought  pupils  should  begin  a  four- 
year  commercial  course.  The  ages  ranged 
from  ten  to  sixteen,  ten  per  cent,  said  at  V2. 
years  of  age  ;  14  per  cent,  said  13;82  per  cent., 
14;  Ifj  per  cent.,  15;  and  the  rest  were  scatter- 
ing. More  than  4()()  replies  were  examined. 
Dr.  Stitt  thought  that  a  boy  ought  to  grad- 
uate from  the  high  school  at  not  later  than 
eighteen  years  of  age.  In  choosing  a  for- 
eign language,  Spanish,  for  the  next  few 
years,  will  probably  be  the  most  necessary. 
Constant  and  progressive  work  in  English 
shouhl  be  done,  both  structural  and  cul- 
tural, and  thoroughness  should  character- 
ize everything. 

E.  M.  Bonneli,  of  St.  Paul,  followed  in  dis- 
cussion, speaking  against  short  courses, 
and  rather  deprecating  the  idea  of  putting 
such  technical  subjects  as  Shorthand  and 
Bookkeeping  near  the  beginning  of  the 
course,  inasmuch  as  it  begot  a  notion  of 
dropping  out  of  school  before  completing 
the  course,  and  while  having  only  a  smat- 
tering of  the  business  subjects. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  this  point, 
until  Friday  afternoon. 

Chursday.  The  Committee  of  Nine  held 
3uly  10  an  open  conference  meeting  in 

the  rooms  of  the  Minnesota 
School  of  Business.  The  object  was  to  draw 
out  the  views  of  men  engager!  in  pu1)lic 
school  work  as  principles  and  superintend- 
ents. The  attendance  was  not  large,  butthe 
proceedings  were  full  of  snap.  Everyone 
was  ready  and  able  to  defend  his  position 
regarding  the  subjects  to  be  included  in  a 
Conunercial  course,  their  proper  position  in 
a  four-year  course,  their  relative  value,  etc. 
The  conclusions  arrived  at  had  an  influence 
on  t!ie  report  made  by  Chairman  Springer 
on  Friday. 

President  Crissey  called  the  meet- 
THday»  iug  to  order  promptly,  and,  after 
July  II  an  entertaining  solo  by  a  Minne- 
apolis baritone,  Professor  B.  H. 
Meyer,  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  read  a  thoughtful  paper 
on  "The  Preparation  of  Commercial 
Teachers  for  Work  in  the  Public  Schools." 
He  said  in  part: 

"  In  the  preparation  of  Commercial 
Teachers  I  assume  thorough  training  in 
the  non-commercial  branches,  such  as 
English,  History,  Modern  Languages, 
Mathematics  and  Science,  and  in  addition 
a  thorough  masterv  of  those  basal  studies 
without  which  more  advanced  work  in  the 
institutions  of  i_-uniuKMCr  cannot  be  under- 
taken with  success.  Ani.ttii;  these  nuiv  be 
menti.Mied  Industrial  Histury,  Econoinics. 
History  of  Commerce.  Political  Science. 
Finance,  Exchange,  Accounting,  etc.  Sup- 
erintendents, principals  and  school  boards 
now  generally  recognize  the  imperative- 
ness of  a  certain  degree  of  speciali/.at  ion  on 
the  part  of  theirteachers.  Theold-fashiuiied 
all-around  teacher,  loose-j()inted  antl  hiid 
out  on  the  department  store  plan,  without 
having  the  foundation  complete,  not  to 
speak  of  the  upper  stories,  nuist   submit   to 
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a  process  of  metaniorphosis  or  else  go  to  an 
educational  museum.  If  we  would  avoid 
making  our  commercial  courses  a  refuge  of 
educational  vagrants,  we  must  at  the  very 
start  make  our  Commercial  Teachers  the 
equals  of  the  best  emplo3'ed  in  any  other 
department. 

'■'Commercial  branches'  have  been 
spoken  of  repeatedly,  and  it  behooves  us  to 
consider  their  nature  with  reference  to  the 
preparation  of  Commercial  Teachers. 
Taken  collectively,  commercial  branches 
mav  be  characterized  as  studies  in  an 
inchoate  state;  they  are  in  a  process  of 
becoming.  Hence  arises  the  necessity  of 
thorough  familiarity  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  with  the  elementary  materials  out 
of  which  these  branches  are  being  con- 
structed. This  involves  a  study  of  domes- 
tic and  foreign  government  publications, 
transactions  of  learned  societies,  and  finan- 
cial, trade  and  other  journals. 

"  The  pedagogical  side  of  the  training  of 
Commercial  Teachers  requires  little  atten- 
tion except  to  say  that  every  teacher  should 
have  some  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
the  problems  of  the  school  room  before  be- 
ginning to  teach,  and  a  familiarity  with  the 
literature  of  the  subject.  A  teacher  who 
has  received  the  kind  of  training  described 
in  this  paper  has  little  to  gain  from  a  formal 
study  of  methods  of  teaching,  especially 
with  reference  to  special  branches.  The 
best  method  is  the  application  of  good 
sense  to  a  concrete  situation.  A  man  lack- 
ing good  sense  should  not  become  a 
teacher,  at   least  not  a  commercial   teacher. 

"There  are.  perhaps,  a  few  things  which 
so  accurately  and  so  justly  divide  men  into 
classes  as  tlie  attitude  of  mind  which  they 
habitually  take  with  respect  to  persons  and 
things  with  which  they  come  in  contact. 
The  difference  between  the  large  business 
man  and  the  man  of  business,  between  the 
chief  and  the  subordinate,  between  the 
successful  and  the  unsuccessful,  between 
the  congenial  and  the  disagreeable,  lies 
largely  in  this  attitude  of  mind.  This 
attitude  of  mind  practices  toleration.  It 
sees  things  in  the  large  and  with  a  clear 
eye.  It  seizes  upon  essentials.  It  sees 
relatif^ns.  It  weighs  and  it  balances.  Hav- 
ing done  this  with  a  masterful  hand,  it  de- 
cides upon  a  line  of  action  and  pursues  it 
with  vigor  and  aggressiveness.  Commer- 
cial Teachers  are  daily  dealing  with  large 
interests ;  thev  live  in  a  world  of  great  plans 
and  deeds:  they  look  at  the  world  as  it  is. 
How  supremelv  important,  therefore,  is  the 
cultivation  of  this  attitude  of  mind  in  the 
training  of  Commercial  Teachers." 

Professor  Meyer  certainlj*  sustained  the 
high  reputation  already  established  at  our 
conventions,  for  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, by  Doctors  Johnson  and  Scott. 

"  Requirements  for  Actual  Business  "  was 
the  subject  of  a  somewhat  flamboyant 
paper  by  Geo.  A  Booth,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.  He  showed  bad  taste  by  naming 
and  commenting  on  his  competitors,  and 
he  disqualified  himself  as  a  man  of  judg- 
ment by  taking  an  instance  of  the  most 
irresponsible  of  business  school  charlatans, 
and,  from  that,  deducing  that  business 
schools  in  general  are  dishonest  and  un- 
worthy. Fortunately  no  one  forgot  the 
proprieties  in  an  unnecessary'  attempt  to 
defend  the  private  business  schools.  This 
"break"  and  Mr.  Haskins  erratic  flight 
were  the  only  incidents  during  the  conven- 
tion that  could  even  remotely  have  sug- 
gested discord. 

Mr.  Booth's  paper  had  not  been  prepared 
in  time  to  allow  T.  P.  Twiggs,  of  Detroit, 
who  was  scheduled  to  discuss  it,  an  oppor- 
tunitj'  to  prepare  a  discussion  of  it,  so  Mr. 
Twiggs  gave  briefly  his  opimons  of  the  re- 
quirements for  actual  business.  He  empha- 
sized the  value  of  willingness  to  work,  of 
competency,  the  power  of  independent 
thought  and  action,  of  self-reliance  and 
honesty.  He  rightfully  laid  stress  on  the 
importance  of  courtesy  and  respect  for 
those  in  authority.  He  urged  that  the 
curriculum  be  broadened  to  take  in  those 
studies  that  give  capacity  to  take  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  aftairs. 

The  most  valuable  paper  read  before  the 
convention,  from  a  business  man's  point  of 
view,  was  the  statesmanlike  address  of  Mr. 


J.  M.  Anderson,  President  of  the  Metropol- 
,  itan  Music  Co.,  Minneapolis.  It  called  forth 
enthusiastic  applause  and  the  warm  per- 
sonal congratulations  of  nian3'  of  those 
present.  We  shall  not  spoil  it  by  giving 
excerpts  from  it  here.  It  will  be  pub- 
lished in  full  in  our  next  number.  It 
was  scheduled  to  be  a  discussion  of  Mr. 
Booth's  paper,  but  it  was  an  independent 
address,  as  indeed  it  had  to  be,  Mr.  Booth 
having  prepared  his  paper  after  he 
reached  Minneapolis.  It  was,  however, 
so  Infinitely  beyond  the  nominally  princi- 
pal address  in  tone,  treatment,  and  power, 
that  we  suspect  most  persons  went  away 
with  the  idea  that  Mr.  Anderson's  was  one 
of  the  principal  addresses,  and  not  merely 
a  discussion. 

"  A  Practical  Commercial  Course  for  a 
Massachusetts  High  School"  gave  E.  E. 
Gaylord,  of  Beverly,  Mass.,  an  opportunity 
to  set  forth  his  rather  positive  ideas  on  the 
cardinal  snl)jectof  the  convention.  Amid 
a  running  fire  of  comment  and  question  he 
outlined  a  course  which  allowed  to  the 
technical  business  subjects  as-much  time 
as  ,is  given  to  them  by  the  best  private 
business  schools.  He  placed  Bookkeeping, 
Shorthand.  Typewriting,  and  Office  Prac- 
tice in  the  later  years  of  the  course  to  serve 
as  a  bait  to  hold  pupils  through  a  four-year 
course,  and  to  permit  pupils  to  leave  school 
at  their  I»est  in  these  technical  subjects- 
Mr.  Gaylord  maintained  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  pupils  in  the  commercial 
departments  of  the  public  schools  as  now 
organized,  are  not  competent  in  the  tech- 
nical branches  and  so  are  not  able  to  hold 
bxisiness  positions  without  further  training 
in  a  private  business  school.  He  ascribed 
these  results  to  the  insufficient  time 
granted  to  technical  commercial  branches 
and  to  the  over  *'  enrichment"  of  the  courses 
by  the  introduction  of  subjects  only  indi- 
rectly having  to  do  with  training  for  busi- 
ness life. 

Selby  A.  Moran,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  read 
a  thoughtful  and  instructive  paper  on  "  The 
Education  of  an  Amaniiensis."  He  placed 
first  thoroughness,  especially-  because  of 
the  importance  of  the  amanuensis'  position. 
He  gave  the  following  incident  to  illustrate 
his  point: 

"Only  a  short  time  ago,  in  Chicago,  a 
manufacturing  firm  was  asked  to  give  a 
quotation  on  a  large  amount  of  high  priced 
material.  Careful  estimates  were  made  by 
the  Superintendent  and  the  result  dictated 
to  a  stenographer.  The  letter  giving  the 
quotation  closed  with  the  statement  that  a 
five  per  cent,  discount  from  the  price  quoted 
would  be  allowed  for  cash.  The  careless 
stenographer,  confusing  the  discounts 
allowed  on  different  classes  of  material, 
made  the  clause  concerning  discounts  read 
twenty-five  instead  of  five  per  cent.  The 
party  receiving  the  quotation  based  a  bid 
for  an  important  contract  upon  the  price 
and  discount  quoted  on  the  material.  As  a 
result  he  was  the  lowest  bidder.  He  secured 
the  contract,  gave  his  bond  for  its  satisfac- 
tory completion,  and  wired  his  order  for  the 
material.  The  Chicago  firm  then  dis- 
covered the  error,  but  it  was  too  late  to 
rectify  it  and  the  company  was  obliged  to 
live  up  to  the  quotation  made  by  an  incom- 
petent amanuensis.  As  a  result  the  manu- 
facturer sustained  a  loss  equivalent  to  the 
stenographer's  salarv  for  ten  vears. 

"The  teacher  must  arouse  ambition,  and 
he  must  see  to  it  that  both  the  special  and 
the  general  education  of  the  amanuensis 
shall  be  thorough." 

Mr.  Moran  places  especial  emphasis  on 
the  importance  of  a  good  general  education, 
including  a  thorough  training  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  English,  the  acquisition  of  a 
large  vocabulary,  skill  in  the  ready  use  of 
words,  the  ability  to  edit  copy  and  will- 
ingness to  take  an  active  interest — not 
merely  a  passive  interest— in  his  employer's 
business.    Mr.  Moran  is  a  successful  teacher 


of  large  experience,  an  earnest,  high-minded 
gentleman,  whose  view  is  large  enough  to 
treat  this  subject  free  from  the  obscuring 
effect  of  the  almighty  dollar. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Veenfliet.of  Alpena,  Mich.,  read 
a  splendid  paper  on  "The  Education  of  an 
Amanuensis."  It  will  appear  in  full  in  our 
next  number. 

D.  W.  Springer,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Nine,  read  the  following  report : 


Preliminary    Report    of    the    Committee 
of  nine 

JULY   11,1902. 

To  THE  Department  of  Business  Edu- 
cation, X.  E.  A.: 
Your  Committee  of  Nine,  appointed  in 
conformity  with  a  resolution  passed  at  the 
Detroit  meeting,  respectfully  report  pro- 
gress, as  follows :  This  committee  was 
assigned  the  work  of  preparing  a  mono- 
graph on  Commercial  Education  which 
should  formulate  an  efficient  codeof  proced- 
ure for  the  conduct  of  such  education  in 
American  public  schools. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  in  Philadel- 
phia, March  '27,  the  only  absentees  being 
Messrs.  Bookmeyer  and  Francis.  At  a  sec- 
ond meeting  held  the  following  day,  the 
Committee  was  favored  with  the  presence 
of  Prof.  Charles  De  Garnio,  of  Cornell,  and 
Dean  Haskins,  of  the  School  of  Commerce, 
Accounts  and  Finance,  of  the  University  of 
New  York.  Discussion  of  the  general  prob- 
lem involved  occupied  most  of  the  time  of 
these  meetings.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
course  of  study  outlined  should  be  four 
years  in  length,  that  each  member  of  the 
Committee  should  formulate  a  commercial 
course  suitable  for  public  high  schools  and 
submit  it  to  the  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  time  for  examination  before  the 
Minneapolis  meeting.  The  Committee  has 
held  three  sessions  this  week,  attended  by 
Messrs.  Doggett,  Gaylord,  Rowe.  Francis, 
Crissy  and  Springer,  and  an  open  confer- 
ence meeting.  Each  member  present  has 
defended  the  course  submitted  by  him,  and 
criticized  those  offered  by  the  others.  The 
following  general  statements  have  been 
agreed  upon  as  governing  the  Committee 
in  its  deliberations: 

The  paramount  factor  in  shaping  com- 
mercial courses  in  public  schools  should  be 
the  welfare  of  the  student  who  goes  directly 
from  the  high  school  to  his  life  work.  It  is 
expected,  however,  that  such  courses  will 
provide  a  training  of  such  character  as  will 
fit  the  student  completing  them  to  enter 
the  schools  of  commerce  and  industry  now^ 
being  established  by  many  colleges  and 
universities. 

We  believe  that  where  possible  separately 
organized  commercial  schools  are  advis- 
able ;  but  we  realize  that,  in  the  great 
majority  of  places,  the  work  must  be  given 
in  the  regular  public  high  schools  as  one  of 
the  several  courses  thereof. 

Commercial  courses  will  include  many 
subjects  now  taught  in  public  high  schools 
although  the  methods  of  presentation  in 
some  cases  may  not  be  those  best  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  business  student.  We 
realize  that  in  most  schools  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  organize  separate  classes  for  the 
commercial  studies  with  methods  specially' 
modified  to  meet  the  business  student's 
wants. 

A  discussion  regarding  the  proper  classi- 
fication of  such  technical  subjects  as  should 
be  given  in  a  business  course,  and  the  order 
of  their  presentation,  has  consumed  much  • 
time,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Committee 
will  be  able  to  report  next  year  a  commer- 
cial course  of  four  years  that  will  satisfac- 
torily meet  the  wants  of  the  high  school. 
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COMJIITTEE    OF    NINE 

Durand  \V.  Springer,  (Chairman I,  Direc- 
tor Commercial  Department,  Higli  School, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

William  E.  Dogsett,  Commercial  High 
School,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

Cheesman  A.  Herrick.  Director  School  of 
Commerce,  Central  High  School,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

E.  E.  Gaylord,  Director  Commercial  De- 
partment of  High  School  and  Editor  "  Busi- 
ness Educator,"  Beverly,  Mass. 

W.  T.  Bookmyer,  Principal  Sandusky 
Business  College,  Sandusky,  O. 

Allan  Davis,  Principal  Business  High 
School.  Washington,  D.  C. 

H.  M.  Rowe,  Accountant,  Author  and  Pub- 
lisher of  Business  Text  Books,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

J.  H.  Francis,  Principal  Commercial  High 
Scliool,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

I.  U.  Crissy,  State  Inspector  of  Husiness 
Education.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the 
following 

XEW    OFFICERS 

President,  J.  H.  Francis,  Los  Angeles. 
Vice  President,  T.  P.  Twiggs,  Detroit. 
Secretary,  C.  E.  Stevens,  Cleveland,  O. 
Secretary  of    Committee  of    Nine,   W.   E. 
Doggett,  Brooklyn. 

REGISTER  OF  ATTENDANCE 

I  ().  Crissv,  Inspector  Business  Educa- 
tion, S.  N.  Y.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  President. 

J.  H.  Francis.  Com'l  High  School,  Los 
.\ngeles,  Cal.,  Vice  President. 

T.  P.  Twiggs,  Central  High  School,  De- 
tr.iit,  Micli.,Secretarv. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Veentliet,  .Mpena,  Business  Col- 
lege, Alpena,  Mich. 

Wni.  A.  Doggett.  Commercial  High 
School,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Grace  D.  Allen,  Ass't  to  Insp.  Business 
Education,  S.  N.  Y.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  .\.  W.  .Shepard.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

W.  J.  Ken,  President  Agricultural  College 
of  Utah,  Logan.  I'tah. 

Edw'd  W.  Stitt,  Principal  Public  School 
89,  Xew  York,  Lenox  Ave.  and  134th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Pattee,  with  A.  J.  Barnes  Pub. 
Co.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

D.  W.  Springer,  Director  Com'l  Dept. 
High  School.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Evelyn  Watson  Espe,  American  Book  Co., 
Chicago,  111. 

Howard  Champlin,  Penmanship  In- 
structor, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

F.  O.  Austin,  Clearv  Business  College, 
Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Geo.  A.  Bootii,  Booth  Preparatory  School, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

C.  E.  Stevens,  South  High  School,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

A.  K.  Merriam,  Eastern  High  School, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

H.  M.  Rowe,  Sadler-Rowe  Pub.  Co.,  Balti- 
more. Md. 

W.  M.  Bryant,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

A.  W.  E.  Winship,  Journal  of  Education, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Arthur  T.  Adams,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

J.  M.  Dillon,  Ellendale.  N.  D. 

W.  C.  Stephens,  Prop.  Globe  Bus.  College, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Katharine  B.  Teachen,  Prin.  S.  H.  Dept., 
LakeCitv,  Minn. 

Sophia  Hagemann,  Asst.  S.  H.  Dept., 
St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

Geo.  A.  Golder,  Prop.  Globe  Bus.  College, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

F.  H.  Evans,  Windom  Institute,  Monte- 
video. Minn. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Mehan,  Capital  City  Commer- 
cial College,  DesMoines,  Iowa. 

Katherine  Lugenbeel,  Shorthand  In- 
structor, High  School,  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa. 

K.  Heid,  Prin.  St.  John's  Commercial  Col- 
lege, CoUegeville,  Minn. 

Chas.  N.  Haskins,420  Fulton  St.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

G.  H.  Towlev,  Prin.  School  of  Commerce, 
Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  St.  Peter,  Minn. 

W.  J.    McAdams,  Prin.   Oak   Park  School, 
Stillwater.  .Ninn. 
J.  S.  Anderson,  Principal.  Fisher,  Minn. 
Katheryn  A.  O'Brien,  Chicago,  III. 
M.  Stuart,  Chicago,  III. 


J.    W.  Johnson,  The    Ellis  Pub.  Co.,  Des- 
Moines, Iowa. 
John  Wikes,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
F.  N.  Miner,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

B.  F.  Hart,  Com'l  Dept.  High  School, 
La  Salle,  111. 

James  S.  Curry,  Burrows  Bros.,  Publish- 
ers, Cleveland,  Ohio. 

P.  C.  Tonnicy,  Supt.  Schools,  Madison, 
Wis. 

Ira  Richardson,  Curtis  Com'l  College, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

C.  B.  Bowerman,  Com'l  Dept.  High  School, 
Muskegon,  Mich. 

Clara  Kruger,  Mt.  Lake,  Minn. 

Cora  Kruger,  Osseo,  Minn. 

J.  J.  Hagen,  Archibald  College,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Chas.  T.  Rickard,  Minneapolis  School  of 
Business,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

C.  G.  Pearse.  Supt.   Schools,  Omaha,  Neb. 

C.  H.  Mark,  Supt.   Schools,  Louisville,  Ky. 
O.  P.  Bostwick,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Clinton, 

Iowa. 

Laura  P.  Bryan,  Rochester,  Minn. 

W.  A.  Shaeffer,  Com'l  IJept.,  Findlav,  O. 

F.  L.  Haeberle,  Globe  Business  College, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

H.  B.  Brown,  Prin.  N.  I.  N.  S„  Valparaiso, 
Ind. 

A.  W.  Cooper,  Com'l  .School.  Lansing, 
Mich. 

N.  S.  Beardslev,  Hess  Business  College, 
St.  Paul,  Miiu). 

D.  Buchanan.  Sedalia,  Mo. 

E.  N.  Boimell,  Com'l  Dept.  High  School, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Jas.  F.  Bryan,  Camden,  N.  J. 

T.  S.  Russell,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Harrv  C.  Wist,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

E.  E^  Gavlord,  Com'l  Dept.  High  School, 
Beverly,  Mass. 

W.  H.  McCauley,  C.  C.  C.  College,  Des- 
Moines, Iowa. 

Chas.  N.  Peak,  Supt.  Schools,  Princeton, 
Ind. 

Hollis  L.  Dann,  Com'l  Dept.,  High  School, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

B.  H.  Meyer,  School  of  Commerce,  Univ. 
of  Wisciinsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

j.  M.  Anderson,  Pres.  Metropolitan  Music 
Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

As  is  often  the  case,  many  of  those  who 
attended  the  meetings  failed  to  register. 
More  than  one  hundred  tlitferent  persons 
attended  the  sessions. 


Convention  Rotes. 


The  sessions  of  the  Connnittee  of  Nine 
were,  with  one  exception,  held  in  President 
Crissv's  room  at  the  West  Hotel.  Every- 
thing \v;is  informal,  so  informal,  indeed, 
that  ClKiirnum  Springer,  in  making  an 
introduction  said,  "Francis,  this  is  Dog- 
gett; "and  Mr.  Francis,  not  to  be  outdone, 
ejaculated,  "  Hello,  Doggett!" 


The  care  with  which  Messrs.  Rickard  and 
Gruman  looked  after  the  welfare  of  the  vis- 
ititig  teachers  during  the  sessions  at  the 
Minnesota  School  of  Business,  evoked  a 
well  merited  expression  of  approval  from 
President  Crissey,  who  really  voiced  the 
feeling  of  every  one  present. 


It  looked  like  old  times  to  see  the  youth- 
ful countenance  of  Howard  Champlin,  of 
Cincinnati,  again  in  convention.  We  have 
for  some  years  missed  him  from  the  other 
conventions  of  commercial  teachers.  At 
Minneapolis  he  was  observed  to  cling  fond- 
ly to  a  well-bound  book,  and  everywhere 
that  Howard  went  that  book  was  sure  to  go. 
The  secret  of  Mr.  Champlin's  attachment  to 
the  book  liecame  no  secret  when  the  volume 
wasopened.  It  contained  an  interesting  col- 
lection of  "before  and  after  taking "  speci- 
mens of  pupil's  writing  done  under  the  direc- 
tion of  .Mr.  Champlin,  who  is  working  at  his 
profession  like  a  dray-horse,  but  who, despite 
his  hard  work,  looks  as  though  he  had 
taken  a  hugely  satisfactory  plunge  into  the 
fountain  of  eternal  youth. 


Evervbodv  was  glad  to  see  President  H. 
B.  Bn)wn,of  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  at  the  various 
sessions  of  the  Department  of  Business  Ed- 
ucation. He  says  that  to  lum  it  is  ,if  tnore 
value  than  any  other  department,  and  he 
looks  on  it  as  the  greatest  Held  of  etluca- 
tional  effort. 


A.  C.  Webb,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  G. 
W.  Ware,  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  and  U.  S. 
Beardsley,  now  of  St.  Paul,  were  among  the 
old  timers  who  were  shaking  hands  with 
friends  in  Minneapolis. 

Inspector  Parker,  of  the  Wisconsin  High 
Schools,  and  Superintendent  Pearse,  of 
Omaha,  were  interested  and  interesting 
participants  in  the  proceedings  Wednesda\' 
afternoon. 


General  regret  was  expressed  by  all  who 
were  told  of  the  sad  death  of  Dr.  J  B.  John 
son  of  the  I'niversity  of  Wisconsin.  Those 
who  were  pret-ent  at  tli^  Detroit  convention 
of  the  Feiierati.in  will  not  soon  forget  the 
address  by  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  the  dean 
of  the  School  of  Engineering.  In  the  latter 
part  of  June,  Dr.  Johnson  was  moving  to  his 
sumuier  cottage  and  fell  from  the  top  of  a 
wagon  load  of  household  goods,  the  wagon 
passing  over  him  and  injuring  him  so 
seriously  that  he  died.  His  death  is  a  great 
loss  to  the  I^niversit>'  and  to  the  cause  of 
education.  The  recent  death  of  President 
Adams  of  the  University,  increases  griev- 
ously the  burden  of  sorrow  that  the  friends 
of  this  great  school  have  to  bear. 


The  proprietors  and  teachers  of  private 
commercial  schools  were  conspicuousU- 
absent  from  the  Minneapolis  meeting.  Only 
a  few  of  even  the  local  connnercial  school 
teachers  attended  the  meetitigs,  and  the>' 
seemed  to  find  as  little  of  practical  interest 
to  them,  in  the  proceedings,  as  the  public 
school  commercial  teacher  usually  finds  at 
the  conventions  of  the  Federation  and  the 
Eastern  Association.  The  problems  of  all 
commercial  teachers  are  problems  of  edu- 
cation, and  that  is  about  as  near  as  thev 
get  to  being  identical   problems.     Even  the 

college    and  the    high    scl I    teachers    of 

English,  of  mathematics,  history,  etc..  find 
it  convenient  to  discuss  their  peculiar  prob 
lems  in  separate  sections,  similar  though 
the  general  character  of  their  work  must 
be:  but  this  does  not  signify  dislike  or 
antagonism. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  of  the  gen- 
eral l>ody,  reported  resolutions  calling  for  a 
National  Department  of  Education  inde- 
pendent of,  and  equal  to,  other  depart- 
ments ;  maintaining  that  the  connnon 
schools  are  for  the  education  of  all  the  chil 
dren  ;  commending  improvements  in  the 
training  of  teachers  ;  advising  great  care  in 
arranging  courses  of  study,  so  that  the>- 
ma3'  be  adapted  to  the  children  to  be  in- 
structed, not  the  children  adapted  to  the 
course  ;  and  they  urged  that  "greater  thor- 
oughness in  instruction  in  the  so-called 
elementary  subjects,  rather  than  enrich- 
ment of  courses  already  overtaxed,  at  the 
expense  of  thorough  and  satisfactory  work." 
They  declared  true  education  inseparable 
from  morality  ;  asked  that  the  reading  and 
study  of  the  English  Bible  as  a  literary 
work,  be  permitted  and  encouraged  ;  com- 
mended boards  of  education  that  hire 
teachers  for  merit  rather  than  for  political 
considerations  ;  asked  for  more  hygienic 
buildings  ;  commended  summer  schools, 
and  expressed  its  approval  of  that  method 
of  determining  the  efficiency  of  a  school 
system  by  thecharacter  and  the  intellectual 
power  of  its  pupils,  and  not  by  their  ability 
to  meet  a  series  of  technical  tests. 


Among  the  famous  persons  present  at 
some  of  the  various  meetings,  were  :  Pres- 
idents W.R.  Harper,  of  Chicago  University; 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versitv;  J.  G.  Schurnuiu,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity;  \V.  H.  P.  Faunce,  Brown  University; 
Chas.  W.  Dabnev,  Universitv  of  Tennessee; 
Joseph  Swain,  Indiana  University;  E.  A. 
Alderman.  Tulane  University.  New  Or- 
leans; Cvru?  .Northrup.  University  of  Min- 
nesota; Win.  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Education;  the  Hon.  James  Wilson,  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture;  Dr.  Alexander  Gra- 
ham "Bell, of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Archbishop 
John  Ireland,  St.  Paul, 


Evervbodv  sympathized  with  Dr.  Wm. 
Beard.shear'.of  Ames,  biwa.  I'lesident  of  the 
Association,  who  after  pluckilv  going  to 
Minneapolis,  not withstanilinK  the  immi- 
nent danger  of  a  general  breakdown,  was 
found  to  be  in  so  bad  a  physical  condition 
that  he  was  taken  to  a  hospital  and  was 
unable  to  attend  any  of  the  meetings.  At 
this  writing    he    is   reported   dying,  at  his 
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President's  Hddress. 

I.  u.   IHISSY,  STATK  IXSPECTOK  OF  BUSINESS 

EDICATION,  BOARD  OF  REGENTS, 

ALBANY,  N.    Y'. 

The  work  of  the  present  convention  of 
tliis  l)eiiartment  was  practically  laid  out 
a  year  ago,  when  during  the  closing  hours 
of  the  annual  meeting  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  that  the  portion  of  the  presi- 
dent's adilress  which  refers  to  the  matter  of 
program  be  referred  to  the  incoming  presi- 
dent with  the  suggestion  that  as  far  as  pos- 
sible its  ideas  be  carried  out,  and  that  a 
'"Committee  of  Nine"  be  appointed  to 
prej)are  a  monograph  upon  com:::erciaI 
education. 

cO.M>[ITTEES    ON    COURSES    OF   STUDIES    FOR 
BUSINESS     SCHOOLS 

I  was  not  present  during  the  closing  hours 
of  that  session,  but  from  reports  received 
from  the  retiring  president,  the  mover  of 
the  resolution,  and  others  who  participated 
lu  the  discussion  of  the  resolution,  I  felt 
justified  in  interpreting  its  meaning  to  be 
tliat  the  Monograph  on  Commercial  Educa- 
tion to  be  jtrepared  by  the  Committee  of 
Xine  should  relale  specially  to  business  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools,  and  that  the 
work  was  intended  to  include  the  formula- 
tion of  a  general  course  of  procedure  and 
ilelailed  courses  of  study  for  business  educa- 
tion in  such  schools.  This  conclusion  was 
also  justified  by  precedent,  in  the  fact  that 
in  earlier  years  similar  work  had  been  done 
in  the  interests  of  the  private  business 
schools.  At  the  Denver  meeting  in  18'Jo, 
on  the  suggestion  of  the  late  J.  M.  Mehan, 
president  of  the  department — the  memory 
of  whose  sterling  worth  and  charming  per- 
sonality is  cherished  by  all  who  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  him — a  committee  was 
appointed  to  formulate  a  course  of  study 
for  the  "business  colleges."  Mr.  Mehan 
became  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
an  elaborate  preliminary  leport  of  its  labors, 
printed  in  pamphlet  form,  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  members  of  the  department  at 
the  meeting  in  Washington  in  189iS.  The 
final  report,  signed  by  the  chairman,  was 
presented  by  ex-President  Springer  at  the 
Los  Angeles  meeting  in  18Q9,  and  may  be 
found  in  full  in  the  Report  of  the  V,  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  1898-9. 

PRIVATE  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  NOT  SHUT   OUT. 

This  statement  seems  to  me  a  sufficient 
apology  for  the  close  connection  of  the 
present  program  with  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Nine,  appointed  in  accordance 
with  the  foregoing  resolution.  In  my  cir- 
cular of  .Jaiiuary  S'ind,  outlining  the  work, 
I  said: 

It  iuust  not  be  supposed  that  in  this  sug- 
gested program  there  is  manifested  any  in- 
tent to  limit  this  department  of  business 
education  to  the  consideration  of  public 
school  interests.  Tlie  business  college  men 
were  first  in  the  field,  and  must  continue  to 
maintain  their  interest  in  this  department, 
whose  papers  and  discussions  circulate 
throughout  the  educational  world.  Be- 
tween the  private  bu-^iness  schools  and  the 
IHiblic  schools  having  commercial  courses, 
there  is  perhaps  from  the  money  side  a  cer- 
tain diversity  of  interests;  but  from  the  edu- 
cational side  the  interests  of  the  private 
school  and  the  public  school  are  practically 
the  same,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  their 
not  working  together  in  perfect  harmony  to 
the  advantage  of  all  concerned. 


To  this  statement  I  now  wish  to  add  that 
while  the  present  program  is  essentially  a 
program  in  behalf  of  the  public  schools  and 
specially  of  the  high  schools,  which  through- 
out the  country  are  taking  up  the  matter  of 
business  education  in  response  to  a  con- 
stantly increasing  public  demand;  yet  the 
work  of  the  Committee  of  Nine  is  so  broad 
and  the  papers  bearing  on  it  cover  a  field 
so  extensive  that  this  meeting  cannot  fail  to 
benefit  all  who  are  interested  in  business 
education.  Though  the  public  secondary 
school  is  the  special  subject  of  consideration, 
there  is  not  an  educational  (juestion  en- 
volved  that  does  not  concern  the  private 
business  school;  and  for  this  reason  repre- 
sentatives of  private  schools  are  most  cor- 
dially and  earnestly  requested  to  particiiiate 
in  all  the  discussions  of  this  convention. 
The  Committee  particularly  desires  to  have 
the  benefit  of  their  large  experience  in  this 
line  of  work.  Entire  freedoui  of  discussion 
(subject  only  to  time  limitations)  is  invited 
and  expected. 

COMPOSITION    AND  MEETlNliS  OF  THE  "COM- 
MITTEE OF  NINE." 

In  the  selection  of  the  "Committee  of 
Xine"  I  have  been  governed  necessarily  by 
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two  leading  considerations:  First,  to  secure 
men  who  would  scire,  not  merely  in  name, 
but  with  their  best  thought  and  with  a  keen 
sense  of  the  responsibility  involved:  and 
second,  to  secure  men  recognized  as  having 
large  experience  and  intense  interest  in  bus- 
iness education.  Another  though  less  vital 
consideration  was  to  have  the  members  rep- 
resent different  sections  of  the  country  and 
also  differing  views  regarding  certain  phases 
of  the  work  assigned  to  the  committee, 
while  at  the  sauie  time  cherishing  an  earnest 
desire  for  the  complete  success  of  that  work. 
It  was  evident  from  the  first  that  the  com- 
mittee could  not  complete  the  work  in  a 
single  year.  Two  meetings  were  held  at 
Philadelphia,  March  27  and  28,  at  which 
all  but  two  of  the  members  were  present, 
and  a  definite  line  of  work  was  laid  out. 
There  was  a  free  and  informal  exchange  of 
views  which  disclosed  a  harrjiony  on  the 
vital  principles  under  discussiipii  that  was 
highly  gratifying.  At  the  secimd  lueeting 
the  committee  was  honored  by  the  presence 
of  Prof.  Charles  DeGarmo  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, and  Prof.  Charles  Waldo  Ilaskins, 
dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts 
and  Finance  of  the  University  of  X^ew 
York,  each  of  whom  contributed  valuable 
suggestions. 


As  the  members  of  the  committee  were 
scattered  from  Massachusetts  to  California, 
no  further  face  to  face  conference  was  pos- 
sible till  the  present  week,  but  in  the  interim 
the  work  did  not  languish.  Each  member 
of  the  committee  was  charged  with  the  for- 
mulation of  his  ideal  four-year  commercial 
course  for  secondary  schools,  to  be  sent  to 
the  department  president  and  copies  pre- 
pared and  sent  out  under  his  direction  to 
all  the  other  members  for  comparison  and 
study.  Each  member  of  the  committee 
(with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Herrick,  who 
was  unable  to  attend  the  convention)  has 
also  prepared  a  formal  paper  discussing 
some  one  of  the  prominent  questions  in- 
volved, and  to  be  read  by  him  during  the 
meeting.  Two  meetings  have  been  held 
during  the  present  week  and  considerable 
progress  has  been  made.  Tomorrow  after- 
noon beginning  at  3  o'clock,  there  is  to  be 
held  in  this  room  an  open  conference  meet- 
ing, through  which  the  committee  hopes  to 
be  materially  aided  in  its  work  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  prominent  educators  who  take  a 
keen  interest  in  the  result  of  its  labors.  The 
preliiiiinary  report  of  the  committee  is  to  be 
made  by  chairman  Springer  on  Friday 
afternoon,  when  it  will  be  open  for  general 
discussion.  I  earnestly  recommend  that 
the  Committee  of  Nine  be  formally  continued 
for  another  year  and  that  the  chairman 
have  power  to  fill  any  vacancy. 

IMPORTANCE   OF   THE    COMMITTEE'S    WORK. 

I  could  not  if  I  would  foreshadow  at  this 
time  what  may  be  the  conclusions  of  the 
Committee  of  Nine  at  the  end  of  this  con- 
vention, or  what  may  be  the  final  result  of 
its  labors;  but  as  this  will  probably  be  my 
only  innings  as  a  speaker  during  these  ses- 
sions, I  venture  a  few  words,  in  addition  to 
those  already  spoken;  in  the  way  of  history 
ami  formal  statement. 

1  look  upon  the  work  begun  this  year  as 
in  some  respects  the  most  important  ever 
undertaken  by  this  department.  The  ad- 
vent of  business  education  in  the  public 
secondary  schools  as  a  separate  and  distinct 
course  is,  I  believe,  an  epoch-making  event. 
The  rapidity  with  which  this  course  has 
found  favor  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
steady  gain  in  the  number  of  students  en- 
rolled, leads  me  to  assume  that  the  question 
as  to  the  right  of  existence  of  such  courses 
has  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  argument, 
(|uite  as  much  as  that  older  question:  "Can 
young  people  learn  anything  of  business  in 
school  ?"  If  this  assumption  be  correct  and 
these  courses  have  come  to  stay,  there  can 
be  no  more  urgent  work  for  this  department 
than  to  mark  out  a  line  of  procedure  that 
will  help  to  bring  about  the  best  results, 
both  for  the  student  and  the  commonwealth. 

THE  PRIVATE  A  SD  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  UNLIKE. 

In  taking  up  this  work  it  should  be  recog- 
nized at  the  outset  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  model  the  business  course  of  the 
Dublic  secondary  school  after  even  the  very 
best  private  "business  college"  that  ever 
existed.  Both  kinds  of  schools  are  needed, 
and  both  are  in  a  certain  sense  working 
toward  the  same  end — the  fitting  of  students 
to  earn  a  livelihood  in  business — but  the 
plan,  the  object  even,  is  different.  The 
private  school,  with  no  source  of  revenue 
but  tuition  fees,  takes  paying  students  at  any 
time  in  life  and  in  any  condition  as  to  pre- 
vious education,  with  the  object  of  fitting 
them  f(U-  certain  clearly  defined  positions, 
by  the  most  direct  empirical  methods  and 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  The  public 
tax-supported  secondary  school  takes  into 
its  course  every  resident  applicant,  rich  or 
poor,  who  has  the  required  preliminary  ed- 
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ucation — the  education  of  the  grammar 
schools;  but  as  the  public  school  is  tirst  of 
all  for  the  state,  for  the  whole  community, 
its  tirst  duty  and  its  first  object  is  to  make 
good  citizens  and  safe  members  of  society, 
and  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  keep 
themselves  safe,  to  give  them  finally  a 
reasonably  certain  means  of  support.  The 
method  by  which  the  public  school  com- 
mercial course  seeks  to  accomplish  its  ob- 
ject is  to  give  to  the  student  a  sound  general 
education  and  to  add  to  that  such  knowledge 
of  commercial  law,  business  methods,  ac- 
counting, and  amanuensis  work  as  will  make 
it  possible  for  him,  if  need  be,  to  go  direct- 
ly from  the  school  into  a  business  house  and 
earn  his  living,  and  also  give  him  the  op- 
portunity, through  the  use  of  his  trained 
faculties,  to  attain  to  a  higher  and  more 
responsible  position  in  the  world  of  bus- 
iness. It  is  in  the  last  mentioned  studies 
that  the  private  business  school  and  the 
public  business  school  run  practically  in 
parallel  lines,  and  it  is  mainly  along  these 
lines  that  our  Committee  of  Nine  needs  the 
counsel  of  our  fellow  teachers  of  the  private 
schools.  In  this  respect  both  classes  of 
schools  are  seeking  to  do  the  same  work, 
both  are  interested  in  the  same  questions, 
and  there  need  be  no  rivalry  between  them, 
except  only  that  generous  rivalry  as  to  who 
shall  be  most  heljiful  to  the  student  and  to 
one  another.  Thus  by  united  effort  shall 
we  build  up  the  fabric  of  business  education 
till  it  shall  become  an  honor  to  this  young 
and  vigorous  nation,  which  manifest  destiny 
is  pushing  to  the  very  forefront  among  the 
great  commercial  powers  of  the  earth. 

THE     TKIl'AKTITE    OBJECT    OF    EDUCATION. 

The  right  making  of  a  citizen  recjuires  of 
e<lucation  much  more  than  a  knowledge  of 
the  technicalities  of  business.  Dr.  Hyde, 
of  Bowdoin,  said  in  a  recent  article:  "Edu- 
cation aims  to  fit  for  three  things:  to  earn 
a  living,  to  support  the  institutions  of  so- 
ciety, and  to  enjoy  the  products  of  civiliza- 
tion." It  will  be  observed  that  the  first 
branch  of  this  triad  of  Dr.  Hyde  has  to  do 
with  man's  necessities,  the  second  with  his 
citizenship  and  patriotism,  and  the  third 
with  his  capacity  for  enjoyment. 

SOME    IDEALS 

Such  an  education  must  have  that  foun- 
dation in  general  culture  which  is  the  first 
stepping  stone  to  the  accumulated  experience 
of  mankind.  There  must  be  first  and  fore- 
most a  careful  study  of  English,  that  the 
student  may  hold  the  key  to  all  the  other 
studies  and  be  able  to  express  his  thoughts 
clearly  and  forcefully.  There  must  be  a 
study  of  history,  that  he  may  see  what  the 
race  has  been  and  what  it  has  done — its 
failures  and  its  accomplishments;  a  study 
of  physiology  and  hygiene  that  he  may 
know  his  body  and  how  to  keep  it  sound,  as 
the  fitting  casket  of  a  sound  mind;  a  study 
of  geography,  to  broaden  his  mind,  through 
a  knowleclge  of  the  vastness  of  the  earth 
and  of  the  variety  of  its  peoples  and  its 
products;  a  study  of  civics,  that  he  may 
understand  and  appreciate  the  principles 
and  administration  of  the  government  by 
which  he  is  protected  and  be  able  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  governments  of  other 
countries;  a  study  of  some  foreign  modern 
language,  which  aside  from  its  practical 
value  for  actual  use,  will  add  much  to  that 
mental  discipline  so  necessary  to  quick  and 
accur  te  thought;  a  study  of  mathematics — 
arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry — to  develop 
the  power  of  exact  reasoning;  a  study  of 
economics,  that  he  may  become  acquainted 
with  the  underlying  principles  of  trade  and 
the  foundations  of  national  wealth;  a  studv 


of  the  best  literature,  that  his  imagination 
may  be  broadened  and  there  may  be  open 
to  him  the  keenest  enjoyment  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  art  and  civilization;  and  finally,  a 
study  of  the  sciences — physics,  biology, 
chemistry  and  kindred  subjects.  Not  only 
tor  their  practical  utility,  but  that  in  the 
field  and  in  the  woods  and  in  the  retirement 
of  the  laboratory,  he  may  acquaint  himself 
with  natures  laws,  wrest  from  her  her  most 
intimate  secrets,  and  thus  be  brought  into 
closer  harmony  with  the  Great  Creator  of 
the  Universe. 

WHERE   THE    BUSINESS  BRANCHES  COME  IN. 

If  to  the  foregoing  we  add  a  competent 
knowledge  of  bookkeeping,  commercial 
paper  and  business  forms,  as  complete  a 
study  of  business  practice  and  methods  as 
can  be  made  in  a  secondary  school  with 
proper  equipment,  a  study  of  commercial 
law  covering  the  subjects  of  contract,  agency 
and  bailiment,  in  their  application  to  the 
affairs  of  ordinary  business;  a  study  of 
drawing,  shorthand  and  typewriting,  and 
business  correspondence,  I  think  we  shall 
have  satisfied  pretty  fully  the  comprehen- 
sive triad  laid  down  by  Dr.  Hyde,  and  fur- 
nished such  an  education  as  should  make  a 
self-supporting  and  valuable  citizen. 

BOOKKEEPING  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOI.. 

I  am  not  in  accord  with  the  contention 
that  the  commercial  high  school  course 
should  not  train  students  in  the  art  of  book- 
keei)ing.  This  idea  seems  to  carry  with  it 
a  faint  suggestion  of  the  play  of  Hamlet 
with  Hamlet  left  out.  "Let  no  man  pre- 
sume to  enter  upon  any  manner  of  business 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  manner  of  reg- 
ulating books,"  said  the  immortal  Dr. 
Johnson.  I  esteem  these  words  as  a  "golden 
text"  for  the  business  man,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  whatever  things  he  can  afford  to 
neglect  in  his  education,  a  working 
knowledge  of  accounts  is  certainly  not  one 
of  them.  Without  this  knowledge  he  can 
never  be  fully  master  of  his  affairs,  but 
must  depend  on  others  to  tell  him  his  exact 
financial  condition.  Of  course  this  does 
not  imply  that  the  merchant  i>rince  should 
be  his  own  bookkeeper.  What  I  mean  is 
simply  that  he  should  be  able  to  read  with 
quick  understanding  the  story  which  his 
books  have  to  tell,  even  though  it  should 
happen  that  incompetency  or  dishonesty 
had  been  making  the  entries. 


PRESIDENT    CRISSY  S   EDUCATIONAL    CREED. 

Now  if  you  will  kindly  bear  with  me 
another  moment,  I  will  undertake  to  recite 
a  few  of  the  tenets  of  my  educational  creed 
as  it  stands  today;  but  I  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  this  is  without  prejudice  to  the 
Committee  of  Nine,  and,  lilfe  the  railway 
time-tables,  is  "subject  to  change  without 
notice." 

I  believe  that  the  great  fountain  of  bus- 
iness education  for  the  masses  of  the  people 
is  to  be  the  four  year  commercial  course  in 
the  public  secondary  school. 

I  believe  that  this  course  should  and  will 
possess  educational  content  and  develoji- 
ment  of  power  equal  to  any  course  in  the 
school  in  which  it  is  given. 

I  believe  with  the  Committee  of  Ten,  that 
the  required  studies  of  the  commercial 
course  in  the  public  schools  should  be  taught 
in  the  same  way  and  order,  whether  the 
student  is  or  is  not  expected  to  complete 
the  course. 

I  believe,  with  Commissioner  Michael  E. 
Sadler,  of  the  London  Board  of  Education, 
that,  "It  would  be  a  blunder  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  later  efficiency  of  the  pupil, 
to  deprive  him  of  a  liberal  education  in 
order  to  impart  to  him  an  early  knowledge 
of  the  technicalities  of  business  life." 

I  believe  it  would  be  impolite  and  unjust 
for  the  public  day  schools  to  receive  pupils 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  instructing  them  in 
the  technical  business  subjects. 

I  believe  that  as  matter  of  sound  policy 
and  growing  necessity  the  normal  schools 
and  the  universities  must  establish  courses 
for  the  technical  training  of  commercial 
teachers  for  the  secondary  schools. 

I  believe  that  the  high  school  commercial 
graduate  should  have  such  knowledge  of 
the  technical  business  subjects  as  would  fit 
him  to  keep  the  accounts  of  any  ordinary 
business,  or  to  perform  the  duties  of  an  oi- 
dinary  clerkship  as  soon  as  these  were 
clearly  made  known  to  him. 

And  finally,  I  believe,  with  Prof.  De- 
Garmo,  that,  "If  he  has  ei[ually  efficient 
teachers  and  is  supplied  with  eipially  good 
facilities,  the  student  of  the  commercial 
course  is  not  inferior  to  his  brother  in  the 
arts  course  in  the  range  of  his  education,  in 
the  quality  of  his  discipline,  in  the  dignity 
of  his  work,  or  the  worthiness  of  his  des- 
tination." 


BY  B.  F.  COURTNEY,  IOWA  BU.SINESS  COLLEGE,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 
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Change  of  Address-lf  you  change  your  address 
be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  advance,  if  pos- 
sible) and  be  careful  to  give  the  old  as  well  as  the 
new  one  We  lose  many  papers  each  issue 
through  negligence  on  the  part  of  subscribers. 

Hates  to  naents  and  eiub  Raisers 

Sent  upon  application.  Whether  you  are  in  a 
position  to  send  a  few  or  many  subscriptions,  let 
us  know,  so  that  we  can  favor  you  with  our  low- 
est possible  terms  and  a  few  sample  copies. 

Considering  the  fact  that  we  issue  no  partial  or 
cheap  editions  ;  that  our  journal  is  high-grade  in 
every  particular;  that  the  color  feature  of  the 
cover  alone  costs  hundreds  of  dollars  :  that  "  les- 
sons that  teach"  are  a  distinctive  feature  of  our 
magazine ;  that  the  art  presented  is  the  best  ever 
given  in  a  journal  of  this  nature;  and  that  the 
department  of  business  education  is  upon  a  more 
comprehensive  and  truly  representative  plan  than 
ever  before  attempted  ;  you  will  readily  see  that 
the  Business  Educator  is  not  only  the  best  but 
the  cheapeel,  because  the  best  is  always  the 
cheapest. 

Cbe  Best  Hdvertising  medium  of  Tts 
eiass 

The  Business  Euuc.^tok  being  the  most  pop- 
ular and  widely  read  journal  of  its  kind,  it  fol- 
lows that  it  is  also  the  best  advertising  mediutn. 

It  reaches  practically  all  persons  interested  in 
commercial  education  and  in  penmanship,  in 
both  this  country  and  in  Canada.  It  covers  the 
commercial  school  field  completely,  going  as  it 
does  to  the  heads  of  Commercial  Colleges,  Com- 
mercial High  Schools.  Commercial  Departments 
in  Parochial  Schools,  Colleges,  etc.,  as  well  as  to 
a  large  number  of  office  workers,  public  school 
teachers,  home  students,  etc.  Then  it  is  pre- 
served as  but  few  journals  are,  many  subscribers 
having  it  bound  in  book  form.  Onr  rates  for 
space  are  extremely  low— lower  than  those  of 
any  other  high  class  journal  published.  Wide- 
awake advertisers  will  find  our  columns  money 
makers.    Write  at  once  for  rates. 


ehange  of  name 

The  name,  PKNMAN  .\RTIST  .\M)  BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATok,  has  never  been  quite 
satisfactory.  It  is  unwieldy,  awkward,  and 
too  long.  It  has  therefore  been  changed  to 
The  Business  Educator,  beginning  with 
this  number. 

Of  course  the  policy  of  the  journal  re- 
mains the  same.  Penmanship  will  receive 
the  same  attention  that  we  have  been  giv- 
ing it  in  the  past,  or  even  more.  We  have 
simply  shortened  the  name,  and  in  no  w-ay 
altered  our  purpose. 

We  believe  this  change  will  receive  the 
approval  of  the  many  friends  and  stip- 
porters  of  the  journal. 


connected  therewith.  As  a  penman,  you 
can  benefit  the  cause  of  good  writing  and 
be  benefited  in  turn  by  being  in  attend- 
ance. 

Co-operation  is  the  law  of  progress  and 
prosperity  of  the  twentieth  century.  This 
is  as  true  of  education  as  of  commerce  and 
industry.  You  cannot  live  and  teach  l)y 
yourself.  This  Association  is  but  the  re- 
sult of  present  day  needs,  which  means 
that  all  w-ho  love  progress  and  are  ambitious 
to  succeed  should  l>end  every  energy  to  be 
there. 

This  year  l>eing  the  semi-centennial  of 
Spencerian  penmanship,  it  is  particularly 
desired  to  celebrate  the  event  by  as  large 
an  attendance  as  possible  at  the  home  city 
of  the  oldest  son  of  Piatt  K.  Spencer,  as  well 
as  the  oldest  living  Spencer  connected  with 
that  historic  family  of  penmen. 

The  Executive  Committee  are  endeavor- 
ing to  provide  a  program  of  unusual  inter- 
est and  to  that  end  are  desirous  of  hearing 
from  any  who  have  suggestions  to  make  or 
services  to  offer.  Be  free  to  coinmtmicate 
such  information  as  you  may  have  to  give 
without  delay  to  the  following: 

C.  P.  Zanek.  Columbus,  O., 

A.  N.  PALME K,  Cedar  Rapids,  la., 

J.  F.  FISH,  Chicago,  111., 

Executive  Committee. 


Penmen  and  Covers  of  Good  Penmanship. 

The  National  Commercial  Teachers'  Fed- 
eration, of  which  the  National  Penman- 
ship Teachers'  -Association  is  a  part,  meets 
in  Milwaukee  next  Christmas  holidays.  The 
object  of  these  meetings  is  to  further  the 
cause  of  practical  education  and  benefit  all 


Hn   Official  Report. 

The  National  Commercial  Teachers'  Fed- 
eration is  now  one  of  the  leading  educa- 
tional associations  of  the  world,  and  prac- 
tical ti^djication,  for  w-Iiich  it  stands,  is  the 
world's  latest  need  in  knowledge.  This  be- 
ing true,  why-  should  it  not  have  an  au- 
thoritative repcfrt  t)f  its  yearly  proceed- 
ings reported  and  published  in  permanent 
form  as  do  other  similar  associations? 

Such  reports  would  help  to  dignify  our 
cause  and  thereby  cause  it  to  be  more  wide- 
ly recognized  and  appreciated.  They  would 
then  be  preserved  in  and  and  made  a  part 
of  our  great  and  rapidly  growing  librar\- 
system  of  education.  The  reports  would  do 
much  to  modify  the  opinion  of  conservative 
educators  as  to  the  importance,  need  and 
effectiveness  of  practical  education. 

As  editors  of  THE  BU.SINESS  EDUCATOR, 
we  would  be  willing  to  support  such  a  pro- 
ject by  financial  aid,  moral  suasion,  and  by 
refraining  to  publish  the  papers  and 
speeches  presented  there.  By  so  doing,  all 
interested  would  apply  to  the  Federation 
for  a  complete  report  instead  of  expecting 
to  get  it  in  the  professional  journals.  This 
would  insure  its  success  from  a  financial 
point  of  view.  The  membership  fee  could 
be  raised  to  $'2.U0  instead  of  $1.00,  and  a  re- 
port furnished  free  to  all  nieinbers,  or  for 
$1.00  to  all  who  are  not  members.  A  perma- 
nent membership,  with  annual  dues  of  $2.00 
each,  whether  in  attendance  or  not,  could 
be  created  and  thereby  make  the  publica- 
tion an  assured  and  permanent  success. 

At  best,  the  reports  as  published  in  our 
professional  journals  are  incomplete,  and 
they  also  duplicate  so  extensively,  as  to 
become  monotonous  to  subscribers. 

Why  not  think  this  over  and  act  upon  it 
at  Milwaukee? 

n    Cypoarapbieal    Error 

More  aggrivatin^  than  usual  occurred  on  page 
33  of  our  July  issue,  unuer  "Favorable  Com- 
menls,"  by  C.  H.  Peirce  ~  a  complimentary 
article  referring  to  onr  esteemed  H.  W.  Flickin- 
ger,  of  Philadelphia.  The  copy  was  all  right 
but  the  compositor  set  it  "Flickering"  instead 
of  Flickinger  and  the  proof  readers  failed  to 
catch  the  mistake.  We  presume  we  were 
bothered  ten  times  over  as  much  as  any  one  else  ; 
hence  this  word  of  explanation. 


Mr.  H.  w.  Ellsworth,  the  veteran  penman- 
ship publisher  of  New' York,  recently  made 
this  office  a  pleasant  visit.  Mr.  Ellsworth 
is  looking  quite  well,  and  is  still  actively 
engaged  in  publishing  and  pusliing  the 
Ellsworth  system  of  Penmanship.  He  pub- 
lished the  first  penman's  paper  in  America, 
and  has  done  much  to  create  atid  maintain 
interest  in  the  subject  of  go<td  writing. 

The  .Snule  Commercial  College,  Col.  Geo. 
Soule,  Proprietor,  is  erecting  a  magnificent 
new  building  for  its  occupancy.  The  Soule 
Commercial  College  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  the  greatest  institution  of  its  kind 
in  the  South,  and  now  that  it  is  about  to 
occupy  its  own  building  under  the  new 
name  of  Stnile  College  we  predict  for  it  a 
continuation  of  the  success  it  has  so  long 
enjoyed. 

The  Massey  Business  College,  K.  W  .Mas- 
sey,  principal,  is  constructing  a  building  of 
its  own  at  Hoiaston,  Texas. 

From  what  we  can  learn,  more  sciioolsare 
being  l>uilt  by  school  proprietors  this  year 
than  ever  before.  It  certainly  means  much 
for  commercial  education. 

Hon.  John  I).  Long  delivered  the  principal 
address  at  the  conunencernent  exercises  of 
thr  Salem.  Mass..  Commercial  School  Fri- 
day eveniny,  June  27th. 

The  appearance  of  such  prominetit  speak- 
ers before  our  business  college  audiences 
bespeaks  a  respect  for  and  intluence  in  favor 
of  business  education  not  dreamed  of  ten 
years  ago. 


Mr.  C.  E.  Hutchison  recently  purchased 
the  Hutchinson.  Kansas,  Business  College, 
formerly  owned  bv  G.  H.  Longmire.  He 
states  that  the  enrollment  this  year  has 
1.)een  L'lO  pupils. 

We  w  ish  the  school  the  success  it  deserves 
under  the  new  management. 

Prof.  J.  F.  Draughon.  Proprietor  of  Drau- 
ghon's  Practical  Business  Colleges,  Nash- 
ville. St.  Louis,  Atlanta,  Mont.gomery,  Ft. 
Worth,  Galveston,  Little  Kock  ami  Shreve- 
port,  states  that  about  three  thousand 
students  have  enrolled  at  his  Colleges  for 
personal  instruction  during  the  past  year, 
and  that  several  thousand  are  taking  his 
correspondence  course  of  Home  Study. 

The  Richmond,  Ind.,  Business  College  se- 
cured a  modern  reformer.  Mayor  Samiiel  M. 
Jones  of  Toledo,  O.,  to  deliver  the  address  at 
its  commencement  exercises. 

Mr.  H.  O.  Keesling,  author  of  the  series  of 
lessons  now  rimning  in  our  journal,  and 
recently  with  the  Rider,  Moore  &  Stewart 
Schools  of  Business,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  is  now 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Cannon  School 
of  Business,  Lawrence,  Mass, 

From  Commencement  circulars  and  itivi- 
tations  issued  by  the  Columbia  University, 
Washington,  D.  C,  we  learn  that  Mr.  W.  C. 
Stevenson  the  well  known  penmai]  and 
commercial  teacher,  fortnerly  of  Emporia, 
Kansas,  and  more  recently  of  Port  Deposit, 
Md.,  was  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws,  in  the  law  school  of  the 
above  named  university.  Our  congratula- 
tions, lirother. 

W.  E.  Luthy,  recently  of  Scio,  Ohio,  is 
now  with  the  Bliss  Business  College,  North 
Adams,  Mass. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Bush,  the  wide  awake  and  pro- 
gressive super\  I-mi  .,t  w-itingand  drayving 
in  the  public  srI N..i  s^niduskv.  Ohio,  re- 
cently made  ;r  i.ul.lu  i-x  li ihition  of  the  stu- 
dent's work  in  the  schools,  offering  prizes 
for  the  best  work  in  writing  and  drawing. 

Through  the  press  and  other  sources,  we 
learn  of  the  splendid  work  in  writing  and 
drawing  iH-im;-  done  by  the  pui)ils  in  (he 
public  schools  of  Uelh.Nvs  Falls  anil  vicitiitv, 
under  the  skillful  and  enthusiastic  super- 
vision of  Miss  Mary  E.  Baker,  who  is  with- 
out doubt  one  of  America's  most  skillful 
lady  penmen. 
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\\'.  X.  Currier,  recently  with  the  Danville, 
Va..MiIitarv  Institute,  is  now  with  the  Kider. 
Moore  &  Stewart  Business  Colleges,  Tren- 
ton. X.  J. 

T.  J.  Kisinger,  Proprietor  of  the  Utica 
School  of  Commerce,  Utica.  X.  Y.,  on  the 
evening  of  Thursday.  June  '_'6th.  tested  the 
capacitv  of  the  Xew  Century  Auditorium  of 
that  city  by  filling  it  to  overflowing  with 
friends  of  the  school  in  attendance  at  the 
comniencement  exercises,  presided  over  by 
distinguished  citizens  of  Utica  and  Xew 
York. 

J.  M.  Peterson,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  is  now 
connected  with  the  Douglas  College  of  Mc- 
Keesport,  Pa. 

Mr.  M.  M.  Link,  of  Racine,  Wisconsin,  has 
:aken  charge  of  G.  \V.  Brown's  Terre  Haute, 


Mr.  P.  B.  McElroy,  formerly  of  Content, 
-Texas,  is  now  teaching  in  Brownwood  Bus- 
iness College,  Brownwood,  Texas. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Moss,  formerly  of  Rome,  Ga.,  is 
now  principal  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ment of  Beauvoir  College,  Wilmar,  Arkan- 
sas. Mr.  Moss  is  an  enthusiastic  friend  of 
the  Business  Edi'cator.  and  we  certainly 
wish  him  much  success  in  his  new  field  of 
work. 

A.  H.  Burke,  formerlv  of  Dexter  Xornial 
School,  Dexter.  la.,  now  has  charge  of  the 
commercial  department  of  the  Western 
Iowa  College,  louncil  Bluffs.  la.  THE  BUS- 
INESS El)UCAT»)R  wishes  Mr.  Burke  much 
success  in  his  new  field.  Mr.  R.  E.  Wvatt. 
proprietor  of  the  institution,  was  once  a  stu- 
dent of  the  editors,  and  is  a  very  capable 
itnd  worthy  gentleman. 

J.  B.  Mack,  whoa  few  years  ago  published 
The  Xational  Penman,  recently  opened  a 
commercial  school  in  Sydney,  C.  B.  Syd- 
ney, Mr.  Mack  states,  will  soon  be  the  Xew 
York  of  Xovia  Scotia,  and  he  intends  to 
locate  there  permanently.  His  brother,  A. 
D.  Mack,  is  now  principal  of  Mack  College* 
Moncton,  X.  B.  They  report  splendid  busi- 
ness. Both  are  enthusiastic  supporters  of 
the  Business  Educator. 

\V.  J.  Kinsley,  the  well  known  expert 
examiner  of  forged  handwriting,  of  No, 
'Siti  Broadway.  X.  Y.  Citv.has  prepared  a  lec- 
ture entitled  "Tales  To'ld  by  Handwriting," 
which  he  delivers  before  schools,  church 
and  literary  societies,  lecture  bureaus,  etc. 
We  have  heard  the  same  spoken  of  in  the 
highest  terms.  From  what  we  know  of  Mr. 
Kinsley,  we  are  anxious  to  hear  it  ourselves. 
We  therefore  hope  to  have  him  visit  ourcity 
sometime.  Schools  interested  in  the  same 
would  do  well  to  address  him  as  above. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Loomis  recently  sold  his  finan- 
cial interest  in  the  Spencerian  Commercial 
School.  Cleveland.  O.,  to  S.  Van  Vliet,  Miss 
Caroline  T.  Arnold,  and  Ernest  E.  Mer- 
ville,  who  for  many  years  have  been  con- 
nected with  tlie  Bryant  and  Stratton  Col- 
lege of  Buffalo.  He  has  rented  to  them  the 
new  buildings  and  grounds,  which  he  still 
owns,  and  has  reserved  the  rooms  and 
offices  occupied  bv  The  Practical  Text  Book 
Co. 

This  change  has  been  made,  that  he 
might  give  his  entire  time  to  the  affairs  of 
The  Practical  Text  Book  Company, the  bus- 
iness of  which  has  been  constantly  growing 
for  the  past  twelve  j'ears.  Mr.  Geo.  S.  Hum- 
phreys, who  has  been  secretary  of  the  Spen- 
cerian College  for  fourteen  years,  will  be 
associated  with  him  in  the  publishing  bus- 
iness. 

W.  H.  Gilbert,  for  twenty-five  years  man- 
aging principal  of  The  Spencerian,  Busi- 
mess  College,  Milwaukee,  is  opening  a 
school  of  his  own  this  fall. 

G.  A.  Golder,  of  the  Minnesota  School  of 
Business,  Minneapolis,  has  bought  out  F. 
L.  Haeberle's  interest  in  the  Globe  Business 
College,  St.  Paul. 

N.  S.  Beardsley,  one  of  the  old  time  pen- 
men and  commercial  teachers,  is  to  have 
charge,  this  year,  of  the  Hess  Business  Col- 
lege. St.  Paul. 

Nettleton  &Brandrup,  of  Mankato,  Minn., 
have  issued  one  of  the  finest  catalogues  of 
the  year.  So  far  as  we  know  there  isn't  a 
school  catalogue  issued  by  any  other  school 
in  the  Northwest  that  approaches  it  for  at- 
tractiveness. And  all  this  while  Mr.  Brand- 
rup  was  going  through  a  siege  of  typhoid 
fever. 


The  B.  iV  O.  R.  K.  Co.,  has  decided  to  em- 
ploy only  male  stenographers  hereafter. 
They  want  to  promote  their  stenographers, 
and  women  are  not  in  line  for  promotion  to 
tVie  higher  positions  in  the  railway  service. 

Because  of  the  serious  illness  of  his  little 
daughter.  C.  M.  Miller,  of  Xew  York,  was 
prevented  from  attendingeither  the  Minne- 
apolis or  Peoria  conventions. 

In  June  The  Spencerian  of  Milwaukee  was 
burned  out.  but  Mr.  Spencer  is  assured  that 
repairs  will  be  made  in  ample  time  for  the 
convention.  The  shorthand  department  is 
occupying  the  old  building,  and  the  com- 
mercial department  is  in  an  office  building 
temporarily. 

W.H.  Carrier,  formerly  of  the  Meadville. 
(Pa.)  Commercial  College,  resigned  his  po- 
sition with  that  institution  and  purchased 
the  Anderson,  and.)  Business  School.  II. 
B.  Parsons,  formerly  of  tlie  Columbus. 
(Ohio,*  Commercial  College,  has  accepted 
the  position  in  the  Meadville  school  made 
vacant  by  Mr.  Carrier. 


The  Iowa  Business  College,  Des  Moines, 
la.,  greets  us  with  a  48  page  catalogue  con- 
taining some  excellent  specimens  of  pen- 
manship from  the  master  hand  of  Mr.  F.  B. 
Courtney.  We  notice  also  that  T.  Courtney 
of  Providence.  K.  I.,  is  one  of  the  faculty  of 
this  institution.  The  catalogue  is  otlier- 
wise  profusely  illustrated  with  views  of  tlie 
school  room,  students'  portraits,  etc..  etc. 

W.  F.  Giesseman  the  all-round  penman, 
commercial  teacher,  and  thorough  gentle- 
man, of  the  Capital  City  Commercial  Col- 
lege, Des  Moines,  la.,  is  sending  out  free  of 
charge  a  little  booklet  on  flourishing  with 
hints  to  students  of  this  graceful  art. 

Recent  advertising  literature  has  been 
received  from  the  following:  The  McLen- 
don  Business  College.  McHtnrv,  Miss.,  J. 
W..  Warr.  Moline.  III.,  Western  Normal 
College,  Shenandoah,  la.,  Georgia  Xormal 
College  and  Business  Institute.  Abbeville, 
Ga.,  Moore's  School  of  Commercial  Arts. 
Grand  Junction.  Colo. 

The  thirty-eighth  annual  catalogue  i>f  the 
Peirce  School  of  Philadelphia  came  to  our 
desk  covered  in  gray  and  without  illustra- 
tions. It  has  a  distinctly  literary  appear- 
ance. The  annual  address  by  Col.  Henry 
Waterson  of  Louisville  Ky.,  like  the  annual 
addresses  given  before  this  school,  is  an 
eloquent  appeal  for  character  as  well  as  for 
business. 

One  of  the  handsomest,  if  not  the  hand- 
somest, commencement  announcements 
and  invitations  received  at  this  office  during 
the  past  season  came  from  the  w'ell  known 
Goldey  Commercial  and  Shorthand  College, 
Wilmington,  Del. 

A  very  artistic  and  interesting  catalogue 
is  at  hand  from  the  Remington  Typewriter 
Company. 

The  Brockton,  Mass.,  Business  University-, 
C.  W.  Jones,  Prin.,  greets  us  with  a  maroon 
covered  prospectus  of  :^2  pages  which  is  a 
credit  to  the  school  and  cause  it  represents. 

The  Wilmington,  Del..  Business  School 
Journal  published  in  the  interests  of  the 
Wilmington  Business  School,  W.  H.  Beacom 
and  F.  F.  Dutton,  proprietors,  is  one  of  the 
best  papers  of  its  class  we  have  ever  had 
the  pleasure  of  receiving.  The  printing 
and  paper  are  first  class,  and  the  illustra- 
tions are  effective  and  telling.  Such  liter- 
ature enchances  not  only  the  school  but 
business  education  in  general. 

"Books'*  is  the  title  of  a  very  attractive, 
modern,  business-bringing,  catalogue  is- 
sued by  the  Practical  Text  Book  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


"Bread  and  Butter"  is  the  title  of  a 
monthly  journal  of  splendid  thought,  pub- 
lished by  H.  C.  Heald.  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Duluth  Business  University,  M.  C.  Carter, 
Prin..  Duluth,  Minn.,  is  issuing  one  of  the 
best  illustrated  and  printed  catalogues  that 
has  reached  our  dej^k.  The  vignetted  half- 
tone illustrati.)ns  of  the  school  are  of  a  very 
high  grade. 

One  of  the  most  uniquely  illustrated  and 
well  gotten  up  business  college  journals 
dropped  into  our  mail  box  from  Xorth 
Adams,  Mass..  the  Bliss  Business  College, 
S.  McVeigh,  Principal,  being  responsible 
for  the  same.  ' 

The  Iron  City  College.  Pittsburg,  Pa.. 
Chas.  J.  Smith.  Proprietor,  confronts  us 
with  the  most  elaborate  and  costly  illus- 
trated journal  devoted  to  business  education 
and  the  up-building  of  his  already  large 
school,  that  we  have  ever  had  the  pleasure 
of  examining.  Those  interested  in  up-to- 
dateness  in  the  cause  of  commercial  edu- 
cation should  secure  a  copy,  which  we 
presume  is  free  to  all  who  write  for  it. 

The  Bank's  Business  College  catalogue. 
Philadelpnia,  is  an  artistic  production,  con- 
taining as  it  does  a  great  number  of  half- 
tone pictures  and  illustrations  of  their 
school  rooms.  The  college  colors  are  ma- 
roon and  white,  and  the  color  of  the  cata- 

in  these  colors. 

The  Michigan  Business  and  Normal  Col- 
lege, Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  greets  its  patrons 
with  a  gray  covered,  artistically  printed, 
well  illustrated  catalogue-r-sucha  catalogue 
as  impresses  one  with  the  impression  that 
there  is  a  good  school  back  of  it. 

The  Fort  Smith,  Ark., Commercial  College 
in  issuing  its  14th  annual  catalogue  has 
gotten  out  of  the  beaten  path  in  the  way  of 
presenting  some  portraits  of  the  pupils  of 
the  typew^riting  department  by  having 
them  photographed  in  the  act  of  writing 
upon  the  machine.  The  catalogue  indicates 
a  prosperous  school. 

Some  specimen  pages  from  "The  Rogers 
Compendium  of  the  Graham  System  of 
Shorthand"  impresses  us  quite  favorably. 
Those  interested  in  this  system  will  do  well, 
we  believe,  to  investigate  the  matter.  It  is 
published  bv  the  Fireside  Accounting  Pub- 
lishing Co..  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 

The  Elliott  Commercial  Schools  of  W.  Va., 
located  at  Wheeling.  Charleston,  and  Fair- 
mont, are  doing  some  effective  advertising 
as  well  as  a  prosperous  business. 

The  New  Albany.  Ind  ,  Business  College 
journal  compares  favorably  with  others  of 
its  class  with  the  exception  of  the  half-tone 
drawing  illustrations  of  the  school  which 
are  not  as  good  as  the  average,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  made  from  wash  drawings  of 
not  a  very  high  grade,  and  as  a  consequence 
they  lack  the  realistic  appearance  now- 
demanded. 

The  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Business  College. 
Willard  J.  Wheeler,  proprietor,  is  issuing  a 
very  neat  catalogue  of  -14  pages,  indicating 
a  high-grade  prosperous  school. 

The  Sadler-Row^e  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  is 
issuing  a  neat  folder  with  gray  cover  en- 
titled "The  Opinions  of  a  Few  Teachers." 
What  they  modestly  call  a  few  would  to  the 
average  person  seem  to  be  a  whole  host.  It 
goes  to  show  that  this  firm  is  very  careful 
to  not  magnif\' facts  concerning  themselves 
and  their  excellent  work. 

A  unique  and  artistic  folder  dropped  into 
our  mail  box  from  the  Gregg  School,  Xo. 
57  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  111.  You  had 
better  get  one  yourself. 

The  Danville.  Va.,  Military  Institute  is 
issuing  one  of  the  most  beautifully  illus- 
trated, printed,  and  bound  catalogues  re- 
ceived by  us.  The  whole  book  has  a 
distinctive,  refined  and  progressive  appear- 
ance, the  paper  l>eing  rough,  yet  soft,  with 
deckle  edge.  The  half-tones  are  printed 
with  brown  ink  giving  them  the  appearance 
of  a  genuine  photograph. 

The  Bliss  College  journal.  Columbus,  O., 
is  one  of  the  most  expens^ively  and  attract- 
ively illustrated  papers  we  have  thus  far 
seen.  A  long,  double-page  half-tone  gives  a 
magnificent  view  of  a  veritable  commercial 
musuetn,  showing,  as  it  does,  an  unusually 
large  room  crowded  with  pupils. 
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Titidcr  Jlction. 

Jlrticle  number  €wo. 

CHANDLER  H.  PEIRCE,  DAYTON,  OHIO. 

It  might  be  well  to  make  a  distinction 
without  any  material  difference  between 
the  word  "action"  and  "movement."  Ac- 
tion as  compared  to  Movement  or  Motion,  is 
in  a  restricted  sense,  not  possessing  the 
quality  and  degree  of  freedom  implied  in 
Movement. 

I'm  contending  for  the  legitimate  use  of 
the  "  fingers "  in  the  process  of  passing 
through  the  various  stages  of  transforma- 
tion. 

ONE  OF  PIY  CREEDS. 

1.  The  "fingers"  have  a  function  as  an 
incipient  power. 

2.  In  the  introduction  of  movement,  (with 
small  letter  forms)  the  fingers  act  as  per- 
ceptible auxiliaries. 

3.  When  control  of  the  "  Arm"  has  been 
attained,  through  all  the  degrees,  its  rapid 
action,  (seemingly)  reduces  that  of  the 
"  fingers,"  to  the  minimum. 

To  declare  that  they  have  a  minor  use,  but 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  no- 
tice or  special  significance,  is  presuming 
that  neglect  of  little  things,  is  counterbal- 
anced by  magnanimity  in  greater  things. 
Comparisons  are  odious,  especially  %vhen 
you  intimate  the  supremacy  of  importance 
of  the  "large"  over  the  "small."  Why 
compare  salt  with  flour?  What  Is  one  with- 
out the  other,  to  humanity?  And  how  com- 
paratively insignificant  is  the  former  to  the 
latter?  Separate  them,  and  what  have  you 
in  the  staff  of  life?  Combine  them,  with  all 
tlie  intelligence  of  the  hour,  and  your  heart 
is  made  warm  and  rich  in  sympathy  for  the 
unfortunate  ories. 

To  tell  the  truth,  the  little  niceties  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  explained  in  print,  or  other 
wise  so  that  immaturity  can  appropriate  a 
full  meaning.  None  but  those  who  have 
passed  beneath  the  shadow,  can  fully  under- 
stand. 

The  discrepancy  first  comes  from  not 
knowing  the  limits,  of  "finger  action,"  in 
following  the  blind  copies  which  bear  no 
semblance  of  gradation,  and  in  conse- 
quence produce  impossible  barriers,  which 
even  the  most  precocious  cannot  surmount. 
After  good  "form"  is  established,  (which 
is  only  consistent  with  proper  gradation 
and  systematic  teaching)  the  child  Is  ready 
to  be  introduced  to  a  higher  power,  which 
nature  in  the  mean  time  has  fitted  him. 
Here,  let  me  challenge  the  indiscriminate 
teaching  of  movement,  without  any  con- 
ception of  good  "  form,"  simply  because,  it 
is  prominent  in  the  building  of  a  great 
structure.  Because  the  boy  Is  old  enough 
in  years  and  wants  to  work  in  advanced 
mathematics,  does  not  warrant  his  doing 
su,  if  he  does  not  know  the  rudiments. 

Anyone  can  give  medicine,  but  who  can 
prescribe  and  proportion  it  to  the  existing 
conditions,  so  that  the  greatest  good  will 
accrue? 

The  teaching  of  "  Movement "  is  depend- 
ent on  conditions,  like  every  thing  else,  and 
to  misapply  them  is  dangerous  and  mis- 
leading. If  you  don't  know  how  to  ride 
astride,  don't  attempt  a  bronco  at  the  out- 
set. 

With  no  form  development,  you  go  up  In 
the  air  just  as  certain,  as  attempting  your 
perilous  ride.  With  proper  preparation  the 
bronco  can  be  ridden,  so  also,  can  the  child 
be  trained  in  Movement,  (but  not  success- 
fully without  some  previous  knowledge  of 
"  form  "^  and  led  along  with  a  certainty  and 
confidence  which   begets  not  only  a  liking 
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for  practice,  but  a  fascination  which  is  posi- 
tive evidence  of  victory.  But  who  shall 
lead  the  child???? 

The  application  of  "Movement"  to  "Form" 
is  as  varied  as  the  applications  of  Percent- 
age. The  development  of  any  subject  Is  co- 
existent with  superior  judgment  (plus*^'^**) 
and  unquestionably  penmanship  is  made 
an  exception  by  "  '■  *  * 

And  now,  the  child  is  gliding  over  pages 
and  pages  of  "practice"  paper,  which,  to  a 
marked  degree,  is  permeating  the  written 
lessons.  (Lessons  written  at  first,  mainly 
with  the  fingers),  ^nd  demonstrating  that 
the  large  and  small  muscles  can  act  in 
unison,  but  in  no  wise  equal  proportions. 

The  leading  power  in  the  beginning,  in 
time,  becomes  a  modest  factor,  but  the  salt 
has  not  lost  its  savor.  Because  you  cannot 
see  it  in  general  consumption,  is  no  sign  of 
its  absence.  Different  individuals  Indulge 
in  different  degrees,  till  they  learn  byexper- 
ience  that  a  "  pinch  "  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
So  with  the  child,  by  constant  repetition 
the  combination  is  effected  and  "  just  how," 
may  remain  a  mystery.  Nature  responds 
proudly  to  intelligent  practice  in  any  field 
of  art,  and  when  once  the  key-note  is  dis- 
covered the  recipient  has  reasons  for  rejoic- 
ing. Because  the  Lord  High  Executioner 
dashes  off  with  the  speed  of  the  wind  his 
lightning  bolts,  (which  to  you,  dear,  delud- 
ed mortal,  seems  to  come  from  the  Arm, 
alone)  you  forthwith  conclude  that  just 
what  you  see  (the  leading  power, '■'**■'*)  ?  ?  ? 
is  entirely  responsible  for  all  the  requisite 
qualifications  in  our  art.  It  is  as  delusive 
as  the  movements  of  the  prestidigitator, 
and  unless  you  are  imbued  with  the  secrets, 
you  will  be  deceived  every  time.  Let  us  not 
deceive  ourselves.  These  implements  of 
war  and  subjugation,  can  be  made  far  more 
powerful  if  rightly  manipulated.  While 
courage  depends  very  much  upon  the  mode 
of  defence,  the  man  behind  the  gun  must 
be  thoroughly  informed  in  the  art  of  war. 

In  descriptions  and  directions,  the  minutae 
is  often  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  recipi- 
ent. While  a  few  may  interpret  the  real 
meaning  and  profit  by  it,  the  mass  are 
blind,  to  all  except  what  is  on  the  surface. 

Because  you  can't  see  the  "  action  "  of  the 
fingers  in  rapid  execution,  you  cannot  con- 
clude it  is  not  present. 

The  cake  always  contains  "  salt,"  but  no 
house  wife  was  ever  known  tu  jint  in  any. 


BECOME  A  STEWOGRAPHER 

We  teach  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Etc., 

successfully  by  mail.  Bust  and  most  popu- 
lar system  tauj^lit  by  up-to-date  method. 
Typewriters  furnished  with  Typewriting 
course.  Low  tuition  and  thorough  instruc- 
tion. If  you  are  interested,  write  us  for  full 
particulars.  Address : 
EVANSTON,  ILL     Central  Correspondence  School. 


A  Card 


will  bring  you  a  list  and  descriptive 
matter  of  some  thousands  of  text  books 
covering  every  branch  of  study  pursued 
in  schools  and  suitable  fqr  all  grades. 
Chiefly  among  those  adapted  for 

Commercial  High  Schools  and 
Business  Colleges  are  the  well 
known  Williams  and  Rogers 


Series,  including: 


Modern  Illustrative  Bookkeeping 

New  Introductive  Bookkeeping 

Office  Routine  and  Bookkeeping 

Commercial  Arithmetic 

New  Commercial  Law 

New  Practical  Grammar  and  Cor- 
respondence 

Seventy  Lessons  in  Spelling 

Mental  Commercial  Arithmetic 

Civil  Government  of  the  United 
States 

Pen  Written  Copies  (Reproduced! 

Eaton's  Business  Forms,  Customs 
and  Accounts 

Robinson's  New  Higher  Arith- 
metic 

McCleary's  Studies  in  Civics 

Buehler's  Practical  Exercises  in 
English 

Hill's  Foundations  of  Rhetoric 

Maxwell  &  Smith's  Writings  in 
English 

Heffley's  Manual  of  Pitman  Phono- 
graphy 

Clark's  The  Government 

Laughlin's  Elements  of  Political 
Economy — Revised  Edition. 
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American  Book  Co., 

PUBLISHERS, 

CINCINNATI,     -     OHIO. 
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"Penman's  Art  Journal  Library, Volume  1, 
Ornate  Writing"  published  by  the  National 
Penmanship  Press,  No.  203  Broadway,  X.  Y. 
City,  is  the  title  of  a  publication  comprising: 
a  compilation  of  specimens  of  ornamental 
penmanship  in  the  form  of  letters,  capitals, 
verses,  etc.  contributed  to  the  Penman's 
Art  Journal  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years  by  the  leadingpenman  of  thecountry. 
The  book  is  nearly  9  x  12  inches  in  size,  and 
contains  forty  pages,  with  manila  board 
cover.  To  professional  penman  the  wotk  is 
of  special  value  in  that  it  contains  a  collec- 
tion of  specimens  easily  referred  to,  and  to 
amateur  penmen  it  is  valuable  in  that  it 
contains  some  of  the  best  possible  examples 
for  itnitation.    Price  fiO  cents. 


"The  Ideal  Arithmetic"— a  manual  for 
self-instruction  by  L.  B.  McKenna,  L.  L.  D., 
Quincy,  111.,  is  the  title  of  a  very  cotnpact 
yet  extensive  book  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  pages  bound  in  flexible  covers. 
The  object  of  the  book  is  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  aspiring  voung  men  and  women  a 
manual  with  which  to  train  their  minds  to 
cope  with  modern  business  conditions,  es- 
pecially as  concerns  reasoning  and  the 
application  of  same  to  numbers.  We  would 
advise  all  interested  to  write  for  further 
information. 


"Complete  Shorthand  Manual  for  Self  In- 
struction and  for  use  in  Colleges"  by  Alfred 
Dav.  published  liv  the  Burrows  Bros.  Com- 
pany, Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  the  title  of  a  two 
hundred  and  tiftv  page  manual  of  Pitmanic 
shorthand.  The'book  is  certainly  well  got- 
ten up,  and  is  recommended  as  one  of  the 
leading  books  of  its  kind.  Those  interested 
in  the  latest  and  best  shorthand  methods 
will  do  well  to  investigate  this  publication. 


"Ames  on  Forgery,"  bv  Daniel  T.Ames, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  is  tlie  title  of  a  book 
all  teachers  of  penmanship  should  have. 
We  called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this 
work  soine  two  years  ago.  l)ut  we  do  so 
again  to  direct  the  notice  of  our  readers  to 
a  good  thing.  No  one  stands  higher  on  the 
subject  of  forgerv  than  D.  T.  Ames.  All 
interested  will  do  well  to  notice  his  adver- 
tisement in  this  number. 


"Three  Sets  of  Capitals"  photo-engraved 
from  the  master  pen  of  A.  D.  Tavlor,  C.  S. 
Jackson,  Columbus,  Ohio,  publisher.  Price, 
25  cents.  The  largest  set,  7  x  10  inches,  was 
made  by  Mr.  Taylor  shortly  before  his  death 
and  is  the  finest  set  we  have  ever  seen  from 
his  marvelous  hand. 
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OMPUTATION    MADE    EASY 

Figures  don't  lie,  neither  does  the  Ideal 
Apithine.H<;;  therefore,  it  should  lie  on 
every  business  man's  desk,  as  it  creates  an 
inspiration  for  the  polution  of  problems 
that  come  up  in  every  day  life.     Price  by 

1$1.00.  ,      B.  M«:KENNA.   LL.  !>.. 

Quincy,  111. 
Pres.  of  Union  &  Quincy  Business  Colleges. 


W.      L       THOMAS,      PEN     SPECIALIST. 


W.  L.  THOMAS,  Box  512,  Wichita,  Kansas 


ONE  R^LE  FOR  INTEREST. 

A  brief,  plain  and  practical  method  to  find 
the  interest  or  discount  of  any  sum  of  money,  for 
any  length  of  time,  at  any  rate  per  cent.,  com- 
piled and  copyrighted  by  J.  V -  Lean,  instructor 
in  commercial  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping  in 
the  Detroit  Business  University.  Sent  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  25  cents.  Address  J.  U.  Lean, 
Detroit  Business  University,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Laird's  Syllabic  Shorthand. 

A  modernized  Pitmanic  system,  so  adapted  to  sylla- 
bic structure,  that  wordy  are  chieHy  analyzed,  written 
and  read  swiftly  by  syllables  as  pronounced— stroke  for 
syllable— rather  than  slowly  by  single  lettei-s.  A  high- 
grade  system  in  one  brief  style,  on  time-tried  principles  ; 
combining  extreme  brevity,  legibility,  cursiveness  and 
adequacy.  Complete  Manual  $2  t)0  postpaid  ;  sent  to 
schools  for  examination.    Mail  instruction.     Booklet  free. 

Laird's  Shorthand  Institute, 
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A  teacher,  or  a  position,  or  wish  to  buy,  sell 
or  exchange  school  property  ?     Address, 

AMERICAN  COLLEGE  EXCHANGE 

CUMBERLAND,  MD. 
NO  REGISTRATION    FEE  -  CO-OPERATIVE. 


T^Cjy^C       for  business  or  pleasure.     For  ) 

(  *■  ^A'^      fine    shaded    writing,    try    our  ) 

)  Fine^Writer;  for  fine,  unshaded   penman-  c 

)  ship,  our  Ideal;   for  business,  our  Business  S 

(  Pen.      No    better    pens    are    made    in    any  ; 

1  country  at  any  price.    Send  for  descriptive  ? 

(  circular  and  prices.  ^ 

\  COLUMBUS.  0.  ZANER  &  BLOSER,  ) 


BOOKKEEPING  Sjo^thand,  Penmanship, 

bv  mail  (or  no  charges)  bv  DrauSh- 
or.'S  Bus.  Colleges,  Nashville,  St. 
Louis,  Atlanta,  Montsromerv.  Ft. 
Worth,  Galveston.  Little  Rock, 
Shreveport.  May  deposit  money 
in  bank  till  position  is  secured. 
10,000  students.  For  Booklet  on 
*'Home  Study"  or  College  Catalog,  add.  Dept. 

34,  Draughon's  Bus.  College,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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number  Seven. 

The  capital  stem  is  the  foundation  for  all 
the  letters  of  this  lesson  and  is  nearly  tlie 
saniein  all,  being  a  little  shorter  in  T  and 
F  than  in  the  others.  This  is  a  compound 
curve.  The  shade  swells  gently  to  the 
middle  and  then  as  gradually  diminishes. 
Keep  the  bottom  well  rounded  and  finish  it 
with  a  dot. 

Slant  the  oval  part  of  Tand  Fa  little  more 
than  the  main  slant.  A  delicate  shade  may 
be  added,  both  to  the  beginning  and  ending 
of  this  part.  Study  the  forms  of  P,  B  and  7^. 
Follow  the  copy  closely.  Do  not  make  loops 
in  the  middle  of  the  second  parts  of  B  and 
i?  only  a  decisive  angle. 

Do  not  become  discouraged  because  your 
progress  is  slow,  but  remember,  "  that  keep- 
ing    everlastingly     at     it     finally    brings 

success.^' 

CRITICIS.M 

H.  W.  S.— A  trifle  nervous  is  about  all  that 
mav  be  said  against  your  splendid  script. 
The  up  lines  seem  to  contain  tremors  of  a 
nervous  character.  Due,  no  doubt,  to  a 
nervous  temperament.  I)ut  it  can  l>e  over- 
come by  training— by  constantly  endeavor- 
ing to  do  better. 


cy-yv'::m^ 


MK.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  Brady, 

announce  the   marriage 

of  their  daughter 

Bl,-\N'CHE  • 

to 
.MK.  Hi)R.\CE  G.  YOCl'M, 

Wednesday,  June  Twenty-fifth. 

.\ineteen  Hundred  and  Two, 

Massillon,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Atwood, 

invites  vou  to  be  present 

at  the  marriage  of  lier  daughter, 

Rl.I7,.\BEtH    HKKITAGE, 
to 
FESSOIiT  GEOR<iE    AUGUSTUS    P.\RKEB, 
Wednesday.  June  the  Twenty-fifth, 
Nineteen  Hundred  and  Two, 
at  Six  O'clock, 
•i"i  Main  Street, 
Mimnt  Holly,  New  Jersey. 
At   Home 
after  September  the  Twentv-fiftli, 
Storm   Lake,  Iowa. 


SPECIAL       OFFER 

^g\\  ^"  Teachers 
•«  "'  Students 
"'  Perspective   Drawing 

A  few  sets  of  our  new  work  on  "Linear 
Perspective,"  for  self-instruction, '  will  lie 
furnished  complete  in  the  original  plates 
on  heavy  bristol  board  a's  follows: 

Send  One  Dollar  with  Vour  Order 
and  we  will  send  yon  the  set  of  plates  con- 
taining cverythinK  that  is  in  our  $10  00  edi- 
tion. If  you  find  them  satisfactory,  send 
US$1,. "SO  more  and  we  will  send  you  receipt 
ill  full  ;  otherwise,  return  them  to  us  and 
we  will  refund  vour  dollar.  Isn't  this  fair'.' 
Wo  think  so,  and  know  you  will  be  pleased 

LAMSOIM    4    CARPENTER, 
S2I  Soc.  for  Savings,  CLEVELAND,  0. 


CARDS!      CARDS!!      CARDS!!!      CARDS!!!  i 

Card  Writing— Fine,  Artistic.  Beautiful.  Any 
name,  any  style,  15c  per  dozen.  t.:olored  Cards, 
White  Ink,  20c  perdozen.  Lessons  bycorrepond- 
ence  in  writing  and  cartooning.  Sample  10c. 
Circular  free.     Investigate.     Address, 

Artist, 


Mt.  Morris  College,  MT.  MORRIS,  ILL. 

There  is  more  Money  in  Illus- 
trating than  in  Writing. 

The  person  with  talent  for  writing  or  drawing 
can  become  an  illustrator  in  less  time  than  he 
can  become  a  penman.  The  easiest  way  to  suc- 
ceed, is  to  have  practical  drawings  to  work  from 
and  individual  instruction.     .My  course  in 

PRACTICAL    DRAWING    AND    DESIGNING 


Plinw+    fn  +  fi  Alittle  hook,  pocket  size. 

aflOrt  lUtS.  ^l^rfiKifrer^od  mtufX: 
time  all  of  those  little  calculations  whicli  wo 
must  figure  out  every  day.  Everythinv;  from 
Addition  to  Interest  and  Discount.  Its  worth 
is  attested  by  the  fact  that  its  author  is  now 
and  lias  been  for  years  the  specialist  in  tliia 
branch  at  the  Eastman  Business  College. 
Price,  cloth,  50o.     Address, 

GEO.  A.  DEEL,    Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y, 


is  just  what  you  need  for  honi 
stamp  for  descriptive  circular  ; 


;  study.    Send  a 
end  today. 


GEO.  JENSEN,     PORT    CLINTON,   OHIO 


90<>00<>00<><><><>0<>00<><>0<>CH><><><><>'9 

\  Colored  Cards. 


T"^"  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  Ne«  York 
Recommends  college  and  normal  gradu- 
ates, specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  col- 
leges, schools,  and  families. 


Sor 


The  Kind  That  Bring:  the  Dimes. 

C'thing   new  and    they   catch    the    eye, 


tickle     the   fancy  and      loosen     the    purse 
strings  of   your 'customers       Come    in  six 
colors.       Great    for    advertising    purposes. 
Scliools    use    them.       Penmen    use     them. 
Kverybody  wants  them.     You  write  a  dozen  ^ 
and   each   person  who  gets  one  out  of  the  a 
Thev  are  just  the  (j 
0 


\  been  looking  for 


^        Doubt  it?     Write  for  free  samples  and 
(s  price  list. 

|h.    O.     KEESLINQ, 

I  With  Hi.lpi    Biisines.^  College, 

\         TR  E  N  TON  ,      N.J. 

o oooooo oooooo o oooooo oooooo o 


Sf}f£,  i^XlJ^lvhei^  &GUAi^GltGT    ^ 


Cbe  Question  of  Supervisors 

nnmber    Five 


^f^   ^ 


One  of  the  supervisor's  chief  annoyances 
is  the  textbook.  That  is,  he  frequently 
finds  that. he  Is  expected  to  secure  superior 
results  by  means  of  a  text  not  in  accord 
witli  his  opinions.  He  is  not  consulted  as 
to  what  he  thinks  is  right  in  that  particular, 
but  is  expected  to  push  the  work  on  en- 
thusiastically and  successfully.  As  a  rule. 
the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  push  ahead  with 
full  steam,  endeavoring  to  produce  practical 
results  in  spite  of  rather  than  because  of 
certain  text  books  which  he  must   use. 

.Should  he  refuse  to  do  this,  either  the 
school  board  will  rebel,  or  the  book  com- 
pany. And  between  the  two,  he  is  in  a  tight 
I)lace. 

Book  companies  will  sell  their  wares  re- 
gardless of  supervisors.  As  a  rule  they 
have  that  which  they  think  is  best  and  they 
will  do  all  the>'  can  to  get  and  to  keep  busi- 
ness. To  do  this  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
buy  members  where  they  can,  and  to  intimi- 
date where  money  is  no  object.  It  is  only 
natural  that  the  book  company  would  an- 
tagonize the  supervisor  who  antagonizes 
its  books.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  use  the 
books  or  "fight  it  out  if  it  takes  all  sum- 
mer." 

Supervisors  ought  to  be  consulted  as  to 
what  they  desire  (and  they  usually  are)  and 
then  held  responsible  for  results.  The 
average  member  of  a  school  board  does  not 
not  have  enough  time  to  determine  the 
relative  merits  of  text-books.  This  shou'ld 
be  determined  by  the  supervisor,  superin- 
tendent, and  committee  of  principals. 

All  of  these  things  but  emphasize  the 
need  of  supervisors:  of  supervisors  who  are 
ititelligent,  skilled  and  strong  enough  to 
win  in  ther  line  against  unenlightened  or 
mone3-ed  opposition.  Much  trouble  along 
these  lines  could  be  avoided  b>-  the  em- 
plriyment  of  tact.  Were  the  writer  appoint- 
ed to  a  position  as  supervisor  his  tirst  efforts 
would  be  in  the  direction  of  pleasing  the 
child,  the  teacher,  the  parent,  and  the 
school  board.  He  would  do  this  with  a  view 
of  gaining  and  estafilishing  confidence. 
After  that  he  would  then  endeavor  to  se- 
cure text  books  to  his  liking,  and  as  a  rule 
success  would  crown  his  efforts.  The  right 
te.xt  helps  while  the  wrong  one  hampers. 

Te.xt-books  are  important,  but  between  a 
good  text  and  a  poor  teacher,  or  a  poor  text 
and  a  good  teacher,  the  latter  combination 
is  the  better  by  far  of  the  two.  But.  better 
still,  is  the  good  text  and  the  live  teacher. 

•Supervisors  themselves  are  sometimes  at 
the  bottom  of  this  text-book  business.  They 
sometimes  have  books  of  their  own  which 
they  wish  used  for  the  money  they  luay 
make  out  of  it.  Naturally  this  looks  sus- 
picious, and  the  school  board  really  does 
does  not  know  whether  the  supervisor  is 
bent  on  results  or  riches. 

The  average  supervisor  succeeds  in  se- 
curing about  what  he  desires  b3-  tactful 
methods,  and  no  one  has  a  better  opportu 
nityof  winning  popular  approval  if  he  de- 
serves it.  This  he  can  do  by  displaying  the 
work  of  his  pupils  at  public  gatherings, 
conventions,  etc.  Displays  of  penmanship 
and  drawing  stinuilate  interest  and  arouse 
enthusiasm.  Classes  in  music  and  calis- 
tlienics  are  in  demand  at  entertainments. 
Through  these  and  other  means  the  work 
of  the  supervisor  mav  be  shown  for  what  it 
is  worth. 


This  is  a  pen  sketch  of  Mr.  Dave  Parkinsoi 
our  new  heading  for  the  Department  of  Busi 
does  also  the  above  sketch,  that  Mr.  Parkinson  is 
He  is  a  native  of  Canada,  attended  the  Zaneria 
Columbus,  Detroit,  and    Cleveland,  doing    the 


,  the  illustrator,  who  is  responsible  for 
less  Education.  It  easily  discloses,  as 
loing  up-to-date  drawing  and  designing. 
T  in  'SHi,  and  has  since  t)een  emplovefl  in 
vork     he    can   do    best.      Mr.    Parki 


owes  what  he  has  largely  to  industry  and  optimistic  perseverance.  He  is  possessed 
of  a  fine  physique  and  good  health  which  in  turn  are  in  part  at  least  responsible  for 
his  congeniality.  Vou'U  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  more  work  from  his  head  anrl  hand 
in  the  Business  Educator. 


PROOFREADING     AND     PUNCTUATION,      PRINTING    AND   WRITING    MATERIALS. 

By  ADELE  MILLICEHT  SMITH,  Drexel  In- 
stitute, Philadelpllia.  Secretary  to  thf  President 
and  Instructor  in  Proofreading. 


A    MANUAL    OF 

Oesujnt'l  e^peciaUy   for  i/se 


PAGES. 


H 

SUBJECTS 
sses.   Writing 
story  and  De 

Printing,  Re 

Materials,   a 

script, on  of  ea 

productive    Pr 
id    Bookbindin 
ch   Process. 

-■idclress 

Postpaid.  $1.6 
ADELE  M. 

SMITH. 

D 

rexel  Instilnte 

,  Philadelphia 
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^     BMMDnHMQHffi  / 

(sCOHOKtSJ  PARK,11XJ 


i  WHY  DON'T r;?s"e THE  PfilCE?j 

£  IS  WHAT  THEV  ALL  ASK.  ■ 

=  ZANER  says  the  large  set  is  the  S 
H  best  he  ever  saw  15  days  and  you  H 
=  have  lost  the  opportunity  to  possess  = 
S  the  finest  capitals  ever  put  out  by  that  g 
B  master  penman,  A.  D.  TAYLOR.  Do  1 
=  you  want  the  three  sets  for  a  quarter  ?  = 
^  It's  up  to  you.  3 

I  C.  S.  JACKSON,  I 

I  Gen'l  Delivery.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO.  | 
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FORM   1>F   RKCEIPT  HY  E.  C.  ?IILI.S,  195  GRAXU   AVE.,   ROCHESTER,   N.   Y. 


BY  IS.  E.  CRANE,  ?11NNEAP11I.1S,  MINN. 


BY'  T.  COURTNEY,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


\  EATON,  MASS.. 


^\W^.)., 


Cessons  in  Enaros$iiia>  no«  2o,  by  D.  ttl.  Kibbe,  ISI  Cremonf  St.,  Boston,  mass. 

For  second  inside  page  of  an  engrossed  booklet.  Tlie  letters  in  the  scroll  are  made  without  outlining.  Use  a  very  coarse  pen  for  the 
first  strokes,  and  a  finer  one  to  put  on  the  finishing  lumps  and  fine  lines.  The  principal  line  may  be  on  a  simple  curve  if  desired.  The 
lines  of  script  can  be  separated  more  when  it  is  ilesirable  to  cover  more  space.  In  a  booklet  with  pages  eight  inches  wide  leave  a  margin 
of  one  and  one-fourth  inches. 


PLUMMER 

Providence,  R.  I. 


R-EJOLUTIONxMEMORIALi 

a/2^  Tejtimonialj  enQTOSsed 
cArtl/tic  BookPmter 
6'Iiereddic  Dexidning 

Allkinds  of  commercial  draw- 
ing .at  REASONABLE  PRICES  § 


MUSSELMAN'S 


BUSINESS  LETTER 
WRITER.^fi> 


A  NEAT,  ATTRACTIVE  BOOK,  FULLY  COVERI.NQ  THE 
SUBJECT  OF  BUSINESS  CORRESPONDENCE.  IT  IS 
SOMETHING  NEW.  ILLU5I  RATED  WITH  BUSINESS 
LETTERS,  CAPITALS,  HEADINGS,  ETC.,  WRITTEN  BY 

Some    of    tJ^e    Best    Pej^niet)    it)    tlie    Coai7ti'y. 

SINGLE  COPIES  SENT  PREPAID,  50  CTS. 

Send  for  sample  pages  of  our  Letter  Writer,  and  also  price  list  of  our  other 
publications,  including  PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING,  HIGH  SCHOOL  BOOK- 
KEEPING, COMMERCIAL  LAW,  COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC,  etc. 

Try  a  quarter  gross  of  the  Musselman 
Perfection  Pens,  30  Cents,  Prepaid. 

D.  L  MUSSELMAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

QUINCY,    ILLINOIS. 


IF   YOU  WANT   THE 


The  greatest  OF  COMPENDIUMS 
Address  ZANERIAM  COLLEGE,  Colambns,  0. 


tion,  multiplication,  fractions  and  squ; 
marvelous  work,  only  10c. 

Lightning  Cak-ulator.  Pept. 


f  bard  work  S 

on, subtrac-  \ 

square  root.     A  1 

U,  Everett.  Slas^.  ) 


Finest  Supplies  for  Pen- 
men and  Artists 

PENS  AND  HOLDERS 


All  goods  listed  below  go  by  ni.lil  post- 
pakl . 

Zanerian  Fine  Writer  Pen— The  best  and 
tinest  tine  writing  pen  made — best  for 
engrossing,  card  writing  and  all  fine 
script  work.  Gross  $1.00,  '4  Gross  26c, 
1  Doz 12c 

Zanerian  Ideal  Pen-  Oneof  Ihe  best  pens 
made  for  general  penwork— business 
or  ornamental.  One  of  the  best  pens 
for  beginners  in  penmansbip.  Gross 
75c.  ^4  Gross  25c,  1  Dov. 10c. 

Zanerian  Business  Pen -A  smooth,  dura 
ble,  common  sense  business  pen.  For 
unshaded  business  writing  it  has 
never  been  excelled,  if  equaled.  Gross 

75c. ',  Gross  25c,  1  Doz- 10c. 

Gillott's  Principality  Ho.  I  Pen— A  fine 

writing  pen.  Gross  gl  00,  ^4  Gross,  25c, 
1  Doz 12c. 

Gillott's  Double  Elastic  E  F.  Mo.  604  Pen- 

A  medium  fine  writing  pen.  Gross  75c. 
'4  GrossSSc,  1  Doz  ..    _ lOe. 

Gillott's  Magnnm  Onlll  E.  F.  No.  601  Fen— 

A  busiiiess  pen.     Gross  $1.00,  '4  Gross 

2.5o.  1  Doz 12c. 

Gillott's  Mo.  303  E.  F.  Pen- Used  largely 
for  drawing  purposes.  Gross  11.00, 
'4  Gross  25c.  1  Doz- 12c. 

Gillott's  Lithofraphic  Pen  Ho.290-One 
of  the  finest  pointed  drawing  pens 
made.     6  pens  25c.  .3  pens .  15c. 

Gillott's  Crow  Qnill  Pen  No.  6S9-Very 

fine  points.     6  pens  2.5c,  .3  pens 15c. 

Soennecken  Lettering  Pen— For  making 
German  Text.  Uld  Etiglish,  and  all 
broad  pen  letters.  Set  of  12— numbers 
1.  l'.j.  2,  2'.,,  3,  3'.,.  4.  5  and  6  single 
pointed  and  10.  20,  and  30  double 
pointed - ------- 25c. 

Donble  Hdder   for   Soennecken    Pens- 

IIokis2pens  atone  time -    ,10c. 

Zanerian  Obiqne  Penholder  —  Hand- 
made, rosewood.  12  inches  long,  a 
beiulifulanrt  perfect  holder.  1  holder  50c. 

Fine  Art  Oh  iqne  Holder  -  Inlaid  and 
fancy  hand-made,  rosewood,  and  by 
I'ar  the  most  bcautiftil  holder  made. 
1  holder  sent  in  a  small  wooden  box.  $1.00 

Excelsior  Oblique  Holder— The  best  low 
priced  obliqtie  holder  made.  Many 
hundreds  of  gross  have  been  sold. 

1  Holder ...   10c 

1  Dozen 50c. 

I4  Gross .$1.10 

i.,Gross 2  15 

rOross  4  25 

Straigtit   Penholder- Cork    tipped   and 

best   for  business  writing,  flourishing, 
etc.     1    holder    lOc,   6    holders  40e.   12 

holders  - -.    - 65c. 

When  you  need  anything  in  our  line 
write  us  for  prices,  as  we  can  furnish  al- 
most anything  and  save  you  money. 

Cash  must  accompany  all  orders.     Prices 
are  too   low  to  keep   accounts.     Remit  by 
money  order,  or  stamps  for  small  amounts 
Addi-ess,  Zankr  &  Bloser, 
Columbus.  O. 


|HK.lPR.Mm.M 
Eurekact^Pain-b 


1 

Cessons  in 

Show-card  marking 
and    Painting,    and 
Automatic  Lettering 

HV 

W.     A.     Thojipson, 

I'ON'IIAI',    MIIMKJAX 

number  One. 

Demand  for  Sign  Show-Cards,  Advertis- 
ing Signs,  Tickets,  Etc..  is  on  the  iucreast-. 
The  general  conipetiticin  in  tlic  iniprove- 
nient  of  advertising  is  re-.p'iii-.ii,lf  for  tliis. 
Retailers  in  all  progressive  cities  :in(l  towns 
contest  strongly  for  lirst  position  in  the 
attractiveness  of  tlieir  windows,  und  the 
publicity  that  can  lie  given  to  the  entire 
store  and  goods  throngii  neat  Sign  cards 

Original  ideas  that  will  increase  liusine-s 
are  always  rich  in  .ipportnnit \-  f.ir  the  alert. 
From  a  merchant's  stan.lpoint  sh..\\  cards 
and  tickets  call  attention  aTid  sell  go.nW 
that  otherwise,  very  often,  would  la\-  on  the 
shelf.  .\eat  show  cards  are  assistant  clerks. 
An  artistic  display  card  in  the  window- 
speaks  louder  than  words.  The  art  of  shovi- 
card  lettering  can  he  aciiuired  bv  any  one 
with  a  reasonable  amount  of  patience,  and 
plenty  of  practice. 

The  student  who  has  acquired  a  fair  de- 
gree of  proficiency  in  this  class  of  lettering 
will  find  a  steady  and  increasing  demand 
for  various  styles  of  display  signs  and  cards 
in  any  locality.  Good  show  card  writers 
are  always  in  demand,  they  have  no  "dull 
season."  Lettering  of  this  class  is  today  a 
recognized  business  necessity,  and  a  valu- 
able accomplishment  for  anj-"  young  man, 
clerk,  or  window  trimmer  to  possess. 

In  orderto  begin  practice  in  lettering  soon 
as  possible,  we  will  now  get  ready  for  busi- 
ness. 

How  to  Ifold  the  Brush- 

The  brush  or  lettering  pencil  should  be 
held  similar  to  the  manner  of  holding  an 
ordinary  pen  or  lead  pencil,  e.xcept  that  the 
brush  must  be  held  more  upright.  Freedom 
m  brush  lettering  is  essential.  For  card 
work  the  arm  should  rest  in  a  tiatural  way 
upon  the  table  or  desk.  This  will  allow  ft 
to  roll  on  the  fleshy  part  of  the  arm,  just 
below  the  elbow.  If  you  are  not  certain  just 
where  to  rest  it,  lav  the  hand  flatly  on  the 
table  so  that  the  elbow  will  be  about  even 
with  the  edge  of  the  table,  then  raise  the 
hand  slightly,  opening  and  closing  the 
samewUl  cause  the  muscle  to  raise  the  arm. 
Ine  muscle  that  raises  the  arm  is  used  as  a 
pivot  for  the  arm  to  move  or  roll  upon.  Bv 
closely  studying  this  you  will  have  no 
trouble  to  secure  a  correct  posiiion.  For 
« small  lettering,  about  one  or  two  inches 
'  high  this  position  will  be  found  very  easy 
tor  rapid  and  even  work.  In  larger  lettering 
It  IS  very  often  found  an  advantage  to  vary 
slightly  from  the  above,  but  in  most  cases 


this  position  will  answer  nicely  for  good 
work.  See  illustration  for  holding  the  let- 
tering pencil.  Pay  particular  attention  to 
the  directions  gi\'en  and  follow  closely  as 
possible. 

The  position  at  table  or  desk  is  the  same 
as  that  in  lettering  with  an  ordinary  pen, 
marking  or  shading  pen.  See  ilkistration. 
Hold  the  brusli  firmly  but  in  a  natural  way. 
Tractice  on  perpendicular  and  horizontal 
strokes, then  tr>'curved  outlines  and  letters 
as  presented  herewith.  In  practicing  on 
these  be  careful  to  maintain  an  e\'en  width 
i>f  stroke  in  straight  lines,  ovals  or  entire 
circle.  This  is  good  practice  and  the  foun- 
dation for  success  in  all  stvles  of  brush  let- 
tering. 

In  making  ovals  and  circles  of  the  same 
thickness  tlirougliout.  consiflerable  prac- 
tice is  required  to  re\ol\-e  the  brush  la  trifle 
at  will)  in  the  fingers,  as  in  making  "  O " 
or  to  be  moree.Nplicit.it  is  chiefly  controlled 
by  the  aid  of  the  thumb. 

Ovals  as  in  letter  "  O  "  etc.  may  be  made 
in  two  downward  curves  (right'  and  left) 
or  in  one  continuous  stroke.  Whetl  -von  can 
do  the  latter  neatly  without  removing  the 
brusli.  \-ou  have  accomplished  a  \-er>-  iiii- 
liortant  movement  in  the  make  up  of  all 
stvles. if  work.  This  when  neriled  enables 
one  to  do  full  and  accurate  work  without  re 


touching.     Y 
that  the  lette 


ill  I 


iitice 


th 


i-  of  a  tip  finish.  The  tip 
or  small  oval  cross  at  top  and  bottom 
should  be  very  light  line,  this  will  add 
strength  and  finish  to  your  lettering.  The 
advantage  in  this  stvleof  alphabet  is  that 
the  letters  are  formed    bv  natural  and  rapid 

strokes  of  the   brush.     It    is   a    g 1   one  to 

cultivate  the  band  to  steadiness,  also  to  get 
familiar  with  the  working  of  the  brush  in 
compact  form.  The  size  of  the  letters  may 
be  varied  by  the  use  of  large  or  small 
brushes. 

Brusltes. 

The  card  writer  should  have  a  variety  of 
brushes  of  different  sizes — not  costly,  but  of 
a  fair  quality  that  will  give  good  satisfac- 
tion. Many  beginners  make  a  mistake  In" 
using  camel  hair  brushes,  which  do  not 
havethe  required  elasticity-  for  good,  rapid, 
clean  cut  lettering.  Red  sable  brushes, 
hair  three-fourths  inch  long,  are  good,  but 
e.xpensive.  O.x  hair  lettering  pencils  and 
brushes  will  fill  the  bill  to  a  nicety  for  fine 
work  and  at  a  much  smaller  mst.  An  out- 
fit for  general  lettering  should  be  of  differ- 
ent sizes,  brushes  that  will  throw  a  line 
one-sixteenth  to  one-half  inch  wide.  They 
can    be    had    in   quills,  red    silk   and    gold 

"thread  binding,  or  in  tin  ferrules,  also  in 
metal  silver  plated  ferrules.  For  lasting 
qualities  tin  or  plated  ferrules  are  recom- 
mended. For.the  best  results  pay  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  care  of  your  brushes. 
After  using  them  in  water  colors  clean  with 
cold  water  occasititially  before  allowing 
them  to  dry.  Always  keep  oil  and  water 
color  brushes  in  separate  places.  Don't  use 
them  in  a  harsh  way  or  get  the  idea  that 
they  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  mixing 
paints.  Treat  them  right  and  they  will 
easily  give  justice  to  e\ery  stroke  you  make. 
The    points     of    liruslies    should    be    kept 

"straight  and  protected  when  not  in  use. 
For  those  who  desire  a  good  serviceable 
outfit  for  general  lettering  I  will  send  as- 
sorted sizes  of  ox  hair  lettering  pencils  and 


Paints. 

For  general  card  and  ticket  work  use 
either  water  or  Japan  col,irs.  Do  not  use 
colors  ground  in  oil  for  l,-i  t'-rin-  nn  paper  oj- 
card-board.  Water  colm-  ,ir,  ili.-  best  to 
use.  They  are  put  up  in  -111. il  I  >  ,iiis  or  jars 
and  easily  prepared  for  iiinni-cli;ile  use.  All 
colors  can  be  had  in  this  form. 

"  Etreka  Show  C.-\k'd  Paint"  — for 
plain  and  fancy  lettering  is  recominendeil. 
It  can'-be  had  in  black,  white,  green,  blue, 
yellow,  and  red.  A  very  good  and  service- 
able show  card  paint  may  be  made  by  your 
self.  The  colors  usually  employed"  are 
termed  "  Dry  Water  Colori."  Thev  can  be 
had  at  any  druggist  or  paint  supply  store. 
The  following  will  make  up  a  gooirassort- 
nient  of  colors:  Vermilion,  ultramarine 
blue,  chrome  vellow.  lanip-bhick  and  flake 
white  or  whi'ting,  also  some  good  gum 
arable  mucilage,  to  use  as  a  binder.  I'nr,- 
gum  arable  in  its  natural  slate  is  excellent 
when  dissolved  with  water  and  will  llou 
easier  for  clean  and  e\en  lettering.  Ilow- 
e\er,good  mucilage  will  answer. and  is  gen- 
erally used  for  individual  work. 

MIXI.NG  — Mix  anv  color  desired,  by  add- 
ing enough  iniuilageto  inake  it  aliout  the 
consistencv  of  thicU  doimh.  a.!.:  \>  luting  or 
flake  white  to  an\  c.il.ir  m.u  ^^i~h  t.,  \  v  n[  a 
lighter  shade,  then  grind  the  -aim-  l,\n'.ing 
a  pallette  knife  with  a  llexil.lc  blade,  or 
othersiniilar  means  which  inavbe  at  hand. 
In  place  of  a  marlile  slali  to  rub  or  griml  the 
paint  on,  a  square  piece  of  glass,  or  large 
dinner  plate  makes  a  good  substitute  on 
which  to  grind  the  colors.  After  mi.xing 
thoroughly  to  about  the  consistencv  of  a 
thick  paste,  it  will  be  readj-  for  use.'  I^Iix 
each  color  as  needed  in  the  same  way,  and 
place  separately  in  small  saucers,  tin  cups 
or  round  tin  boxes  about  an  inch  deep,  and 
two  or  three  inches  in  diameter.  If  you 
use  the  latter,  don't  fill  them  more  than 
two-thirds  full  so  as  to  keep  everything 
clean  and  in  goorl  order.  Mix  up  small  lots 
at  a  time  and  see  that  your  paint  is  thick 
enough  for  a  firm  and  even  stroke.  These 
colors  in  mucilage  will  get  hard  when  set 
aside  ornot  in  use,  but  that  does  not  matter, 
as  water  will  bring  it  to  the  proper  consist- 
ency in  a  short  time.  When  the  paint  is  of 
the  right  thickness  and  brush  kept  in  good 
working  order,  it  has  a  tendency  to  grip  the 
card  or  paper  that  you  are  working  on,  thus 
it  will  be  seen  the  advantage  and  easy  con- 
trol of  the  brush  in  makin-g  full  and"  even 
lettering.  A  little  study  here" will  soon  show- 
results  to  justify  thoughtful,  systematic 
practice. 

Ournext  number  will  contain  a  full  alpha- 
bet of  large  and  small  letters,  figures,  etc. 
with  necessary  instruction.  To  be  success- 
ful in  this  line  of  work,  it  is  very  essential 
to  paj' particular  attention  to  every  detail 
connected  -n-itli  each  number,  studying  as 
well  as  practicing  the  out- 
lines and  construction  of 
each  letter. 

Practice  papek  — any 
paperof  a  smootli  and  tiriii 
surface  will  answ-er,  ma- 
nilla  wrapping  paper  of 
this  quality  will  give  good 
results.  Don't  use  paper 
of  a  glazed  surface. 
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Ccttcrtng  and  Dcsidtiing 

number  fourteen 

BY  E.  I..  BROWN.  ROCKLAND,  ?IAINK 


J\^'    ^'    ^'    0'    0'    0' ^'    9i'    ^'    0'    ^'    0^' 

This  design  was  made  and  used  for  a  cat- 
alogue cover,  and  it  contains  much  practi- 
cal lettering  and  designing. 

Suggestions :  Size  of  original  about  9  x  12 
inches;  sketch  words  "Business  College" 
first,  making  initial  *'  B  "  seven  inches  long. 
and  arrange  the  bulk  of  the  decoration 
around  this  letter.  The  remaining  letters 
should  l>e  one  inch  in  height.  Strive  to 
obtain  the  graceful  sweeps  of  the  scrolls 
containing  words  "Annual  Catalogues," 
•'  Union,"  etc.  Observe  that  the  curves  are 
well  formed,  and  that  your  design  hangs 
together,  so  to  speak.  Don't  use  profusion 
of  lines  in  shading  around  the  scrolls  and 
letters.  Study  the  shade  lines  of  the  copy 
very  carefully,  Observe  the  points  where 
the' darkest  shadows  occur.  The  lettering 
was  all  executed  free  hand  with  the  excei>- 
tion  of  the  words  "Business  College." 
Many  of  the  letters  should  be  stamped  in 
with  a  broad  pen,  and  afterwards  finished 
with  a  common  pen. 


The  Rowe  College.  Johnstown.  Pa„  held 
its  commencement  exercises  on  Thursday, 
June  26,  in  the  Opera  House,  at  which  time 
45  pupils  received  diplomas,  being  the 
largest  graduating  class  in  the  history  of 
the  college. 

Messrs.  Joseph  Laming  and  D.  E,  Walt- 
man,  who  have  been  connected  with  Bank's 
Business  College  of  Philadelphia,  have 
started  a  school  of  their  own,  the  name  of 
of  which  is  Philadelphia  Business  College. 
We  wish  them  success. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Baker,  the  accomplished 
penman  and  teacher  of  penmanship  and 
drawing  of  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  has  Iteen 
elected  to  the  position  of  supervisor  <»f 
drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  Rutland, 
Vt.  We  congratulate  Rutland  upon  this 
accession  to  her  schools. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Plummer,  penman  in  the  James- 
town, N.  Y.,  Business  College,  submits 
specimens  of  students'  work  showing  that 
he  is  teaching  an  intensely  practical  hand, 
and  that  they  are  acquiring  the  same. 

J.  S.  Clay,  penman  and  commercial  teacher 
in  the  Bingham  School,  Mebane,  X,  C,  sub- 
mits specimens  from  students  showing 
that  he  is  a  practical  teacher  of  practical 
writing. 

S.  N.  Falder.  penman  in  Jones  Commercial 
College.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  sent  a  batch  of  speci- 
mens from  his  summer  class  in  business 
writing,  which  not  only  disclose  splendid 
teaching  and  practical  writing,  but  a  large 
school  as  well.  The  specimens  are  anumti 
the  best  received  at  this  office,  indicatinu  a 
strong  tendency  toward  individuality,  as 
the  specimens  are  tiot  all  alike,  and  with 
but  few  exceptions  are  all  splendid  business 
writing.  Mr.  Falder  is  certainly  one  of  our 
most  progressive  and  practical  teachers  of 
writing. 


DO  YOO  WANT  fl  BETTER  POSITION  ? 


If  so,  REGISTER  with  us,  FREE 

and  we  will  see  what  we  can  do  for  you      We 
have  vacancies  in  almost  every  state. 

CONTINENTAL    TEACHERS'     AGENCY, 
BOWLING    GREEH,    KY. 
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If  you    want   to   increase   the    atlenilanLe   of 
your  school  at  minimum  cost,  try  our 
Hew,  Attractive,  Striking 
Script  Poster  and  Street  Car  Card.     For  further 


^formation  addr 


ites  cards  for  25c  per  dozen,  $2,00  per 
Bold,  dashy,  expressive  Send  for 
'.    .\    H.  Burke,  Council  Blurts,  Iowa. 


ZANER  &  BLOSER,  Colnmbiis,  Ohio. 


t  Colored  Cards. 

\  The  Kind  thai  Bring  the  Dimes. 

\  Something    new    and    they   catch    the 

^  eye.  tickle  the  fancy  and'  loosen   the 

L  purse  strings  of  vour  customers.  Come 

I  in  six  colors.     Great    for   advertising 

L  purposes.    Schools  use  them.    Penmen 

\  use    them.     Everybody    wants    them. 

L  You  write    a    dozen    and   each   person 

I  who    gets    one  out  of    the  dozen    will 

\  want  a  dozen.    They  are  just  the  thing 

\  y^^\\  liave  been  looking  for. 


UNSURPASSED   CARD    WRITING    AND 
FINEST  SCRAP-BOOK  SPECIMENS. 
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Write  for  fre 
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H.  O.  KE:E:SLrING, 

i?  Cannon  Business  College.  1 


ork,   and    promise    all   who 
order  of  nie  my  very  best  efforts. 
A  letter  in  my  very  finest  ornamental  style.  |5.00 

A  set  of  my  finest  ornamental  capitals 5.00 

One  dozen  reputation  cards 1.50 

One  dozen  cards,  any  name,  any  style,  and 

very  fine    50 

A  specimen  showing  my  skill .       .25 

My  work  is  unequaled.     You  will  agree  with 
me  when  you  see  it.     Address. 

S.  M.  BLUE.  Box  962.  Broken  Bow.  Neb. 


SELECT  A  PEN 


Stiitable  for  your  handwriting  from  a  sample  card  of    12   leading  num- 
bers  for   correspondence,  sent    postpaid   on   receipt  of  6  cents  in  stamps. 


SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  Broadway,  New  York. 


Cessans   in 

Off=liand  Tlourisbitid* 


BROOKLYN,  N.    V.,  357    FULTON    ST. 

number    One. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  line  of  art  work  re- 
quires more  practice  than  off-hand  flourish- 
ing, and  yet  in  the  e^'es  of  some,  nothing 
has  less  utility.  If  one  begins  to  practice 
this  branch  of  penmanship  with  the  soul 
idea  of  making  money  out  of  it  directly,  he 
will  very  likely  be  disappointed.  But  still 
it  has  its  uses,  as  the  practice  of  off-hand 
flourishing  indirectly  is  not  altogether  a 
waste  of  time  and  skill.  To  that  work 
know^n  as  artistic  engrossing,  it  is  almost 
indispensable,  for  nothing  trains  the  hand 
and  cultivates  a  light  touch  like  flourish- 
ing, and  the  designer  who  has  become  an 
expert  in  flourishing  can  lay  out  a  piece  of 
simple  or  elaborate  work  with  far  more 
ease  and  dexterity  than  one  whose  hand 
is  untrained  in  this  direction.  Much  work 
in  the  designers  and  engrossers  line  con- 
sists in  drawing  scrolls,  curves,  etc.,  and 
when  done  with  the  off-hand  movement  as 
used  in  flourishing  it  possesses  a  great  deal 
more  life  and  spirit  than  when  worked  out 
in  a  slow  labored  manner. 

Flourishing  is  used  to  a  great  advantage 
in  embellishing  certain  styles  of  lettering. 
Old  English  and  German  text  especiallj', 
and  unless  done  off-hand  it  never  looks 
right.  Thus  it  is,  this  much  condemned 
art  has  its  place,  and  in  a  way  can  be  made 
profitable  if  combined  with  other  kinds  of 
skillful  work. 

The  market  for  flourishes,  swans,  eagles, 
birds,  etc,,  is  indeed  small,  but  as  the  prac- 
tice of  such  is  very  pleasing  and  fascinat- 
ing and  a  fine  training  for  the  hand  and 
eye,  we  will  have  to  touch  up  on  it  in  the 
course  of  these  lessons.  Writing  teachers 
who  can  throw  off  these  little  designs  in  a 


rapid,  easy  manner  will  find  such  skill  a 
great  factor  in  waking  up  a  class  and  keep- 
ing up  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  penman- 
ship. 

movement. 
Movement  is  almost  everything  in  flour- 
ishing. A  bold,  free,  whole-arm  movement, 
with  a  strong  yet  delicate  touch  is  the 
thing.  Fore-arm  movement  is  also  used  in 
some  of  the  minor  strokes  and  occasionally 
the   finger    movement;    a    little  judgment 


movement,  therefore  practice  as  much  as 
possible  on  simple  strokes  and  curves, 
ovals  in  particular,  as  given  in  the  exer- 
cises   herewith. 

Learn  to  make  ovals  in  every  position. 
Practice  also  on  straight  lines,  then  slightly 
curved,  then  combine  simple  and  compound 
curves  and  see  if  you  can  get  harmony,  syin- 
metry,  and  a  pleasing  effect.  Whi  will  iind 
it  exceedingly  interesting  when  you  can 
make  these  free,  rapid  strokes  of  the   pen 


combined  with  practice  soon  tells  which  is 
best.  Control  of  arm  seems  to  be  the  main 
thing  in  execution.  So  much  of  this  whole 
arm  practice  is  necessary  that  right  here  it 
may  be  said  that  it  is  a  great  help  in  black- 
board writing,  and  while  one  is  practicing 
flourishing  he  is  at  the  same  time  constant- 
ly bringing  into  play  these  movements  so 
necessary  for  bold,  strong  blackboard  work. 
Here  then  is  another  incentive  to  practice 
flourishing,  as  the  blackboard  is  not  always 
at  hand. 

€iterci$es. 


It 


before  acq 


possible  to  do  a  good  piece  of  work 
quiring  strength  and   precision  of 


represent  and  mean  something,  then  it  will 

be   no   effort    or    drudgery   to    practice,  but 
rather   a   most  fascinating  pastime. 

Torm. 

Some  imagination  and  idea  of  form  are 
just  as  important  as  the  most  perfect  con- 
trol of  hand  and  freedom  of  movement. 
Graceful  curves  and  fine  smooth  shades 
amount  to  very  little  unless  well  arranged. 
So  it  may  be  seen  that  in  flourishing  tirf> 
very  important  things  are  required,  form 
and  movement,  as  when  used  together 
beautiful  effects  can  be  produced.    ' 


\ 


9Hg  f^h\JiM\s(i^  &G\iMs^fi^Qr    ^ 


In  this  lesson  we  take  up  a.ij:ain  the  stud\- 
of  texture.  As  an  iUustration  I  have  pre- 
pared a  drawing  from  one  by  Mr  D.  A. 
Gregg,  one  of  the  masters  of  architectural 
rendering.  The  cut  is  of  an  old  blacksmith 
shop  at  Swanton,  Vt.  The  sunlight  effects 
in  this  are  an  exhibition  of  masterly  skill 
and  directness.  The  student  will  note  that 
the  lines  of  I>rickwork  are  everywhere 
brought  out.  while  a  few  of  the  bricks  are 
indicated  quite  clearly.  This  drawing  is  of 
an  entirely  different  styleof  technique  from 
any  shown  in  this  course  of  lessons,  and 
the  student  will  do  well  to  try  and  appreci- 
ate the  general  tone  and  feeling  e.\presse  : 
in  tliis  particular  rendering. 


I  will  qualify  yon  at  your  home  t»  fill  any  position  wheres 

FIHST-CLASS 

may  be  wanted,  tor  the  sum  of  ^ij.Ott;  time  reqtiired, 
two  to  four  weeks.     K^^Ioney  returned  if  unsuccessful! 

Hxperienced  and  inexperienced  alil£e  benefited, 
FCPII.8    I'l.ACr.K    IN    I'AYl.NG     I'OSITIOPiS. 

Have  recently  had  five  applications  for  book-lieeperBl 


ADDRESS 
IT  THUS: 

J.  H.  GOODWIN, 

ROOM    896.1215    BROADWAY, 

NEW   YORK   CITY. 


Turn  it  c 


?  back  the  foUowtDg  : 


Dear  Sir  : 

Please  send  me  a  descriptive 
patnphlet  of  your  "  Improved  Book-keeping 
and  Business  Manual,''^  and  oblige^ 
Yours  truly, 

(  Your  fiame) 

(  Your  address) 


SPEGIHL  FOB  fiOGUST  fiNO 
SEPTEPEH. 


Richly  ilu 


1-JIc 


led   Shading   Pen  work. 


by  mail 


Mottoes,  any  wording  desired. .  .25c  to 
Hilt  or  book  mark  on  silk      . 
Kancy  Auto  cards  per  do/,     .  - . 
Fancy  written  cards,  pirdoz.. 
Small  knife  dtsigns,  pir  doz  - 
(;anies  tnrnin-  out  the  wicked 
Pencils  for  writinL-  on  glass,  chinn.  etc. 
Send  for  a  beautiful  circular 
I  also  wish  to  inform  p   pils  and  others 
address  me.  R.  F.  I)  .  No.  6.  Wooster,  Oh; 
instead  of  Plain.  Ohio. 

JOHN     W.     HOUGH. 
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I  NO    HIGHER     INDORSEMENT.  I 


'  keep  UP  WITH  =, 


ISAAC    PITMAN'S    SHORTHAND 

I  OFFICIALLY  AND  EXCLUSIVELY  ADOPTED  BY  THE 

i  NEW   YORK 

I  HIGH    SCHOOL    OF   COMMERCE. 

^  (Under  Control  N.  Y.  Board  of  Education  ) 

1  ''ISAAC    PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND   INSTRUCTOR,"   Revised   20th 

g  Century   Edition   Now   Ready.     276  pp  ,  Cloth,  $1.50. 

B  "REASONS    WHY,"   SENT  ON  REQUEST. 


I  ISHHC  PITIOHNS  SONS.  33  Dnion  Square.  NEW  YORK.  1 

1        I'uliUslu  ).■.■  (-/  "  I'hc  .Vlh  <  V  nliiiy  Dirtntiim  Bonk  <tnd  L((/id  Fiiniis,"  irJ  lip.,  ;."•.       g 
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J.  C.FOWLIE.  Arlington  Ore.  ift 


ill  l:.,-i  ,.    -  »     :■  :  -    ir.M.    Li-tttT  Hji 

ir..      '         .  ,      -  ,■  \ou-    Older  W 
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iWli.    PENMAN 

I  can  give  you  a  price  on  Colored  Cards    ) 
that  will  open  your  eyes.      Send   for  price 
list.      Cards  written.    15    cents    per    dozen. 
12  lessons  by  mail  $2.00. 

L.   E.  STACY, 

Kingston.  M.  "l'. 


mercial  Branches  who 
has  tlK-  ability  and  natural  business  tnct  to 
succissfully  manage  a  Business  L'ollege, 
ami  who  is  a  successful  teacher,  and  who 
fan  also  teach  Graham  Shorthand. 

.\ddress 

DRAUGHON'S      BUSINESS     COLLEGE, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


Forg 


;ioo=pa§e  book 


The 


St  interesting  and  complete  work 
ever  published  on  this  subject,  ^end  for 
circular.  Questioned  writing  examined 
and  testimony  given  based  on  an  experi- 
ence of  1200  litigated  cases,  of  which  over 
fifty  are  explained  and  illustrated,  includ- 
ing the  Fair  and  Davis  will  contests  and 
the  Botkin  and  Molineitx  murder  trials. 

—     — BY 

DANIEL      T  ,       AMES. 


J'i-  Post  St.,  San    Fr 


Ci»l 


ESTERBROOK'S   STEEL  PENS. 

THE   MOST  POPULAR   IN   USE 

iESTERBR0Ol3^ 


EHCH  PEN  CRREFDLLY  EXfllHINED  AND  BBSOLDTELY  GDHRHNTEED. 

Always  Ask  for  Eslerbrook's  Pens.    All  Stationers  Have  Them. 

THE    ESTERBROOK     STEEL     PEN    MANUFACTURING    CO., 

26  John  Street,  New  York,  and  Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 

P llllllliilll!i:illllli:illlllllllllllllllilllllUIIIIII:[|||||lllillllllli:illlllll!llllllllilllllli^  llllH^Hitl' IIIIBIIi::illllllSllllllli!lllll!  [■Illllll^ 

I    You  Can  Materially  Increase  Your  Earning  Capacity    I 

I  BY     A    JUDICIOUS    USB    OF    YOUR    SPARE     MOMENTS.  f 

I  Learn  to  Letter  Signs,  Price=Cards,  Etc.,  j 


WITM     THE 


I  AUTOMATIC     SHADING     PEN.  I 

%  A  Protildble  and  Most  Faficinating  Line  of  Work   Which  is  Coming  Into  Dt-niaiid  More  anil  More  Every  Bar.  p 

=  We  manufacture,  and  always  have  ready  for  shipment,  a  large  and  complete  line  of  the  best  supplies  for  Automatic  Pen         g 

S         workers.    Goods  first  class  in  every  particular  and  prices  reasonable.     Your  inquiries  shall  have  prompt  attention,    .\ddress,         J 

I    AUTO  PEN  AND  INK  MFG.  CO,  ^^  R"^^  St.,  Chicago,    f 

AiiiiiiiiM«iiiiiiiii»!iiiiiiiiilii!iiiiiiii;iiiliiiiiiiiii:i!iiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiu^  iiimiiiiiiifl 


^7R&  @u^irv6^  £d»u»&uit(n^  ^ 


60ME  PREFER  TO  BE  POPULAR  RATHER 
THAN  TO  BE  TRUTHFUL. 


1890 
VERTICAL  15 

A  FAD " 
'IT  WILL  300N 

FIZZLE" 

■Speed  demand5 
considerable 

SIAHT" 
ETC.  ETC 


STOAKES'   IMPROVED 

large  Taper  Holder,  Niekel-Plated  Ferrule 

Sample,  lOc  Each. 
STOAKES'   DUPLEX 

ere 
variety  of  work  than  any  two  ordinary  shading  pens. 

SEVEN    PENS 
comprise  one  set,  in  size.s  from  No.  0  to  No.  8  and  the  s 
pens  will  do  all  and  more  than  the  o 
marking;  and  plain  pens  combined. 

Price  per  Set.  $1.00.    Sample,  15c. 

My  Shading  I'en  Inks  are  without  a  nva!  for  .luality  and 

Sample  for  12c  Stamps. 

All  goods  sold  by  me   are    guaranteed  as  represented,   in 
every  particular. 

Compendium,  4S  Pages,  25c. 

J.  W.  STOAKES,  Milan,  Ohio. 


of  24  shading. 


HOW  MR.POPUURITY  PO^EC)  ON  THE  ^lANT  QUESTION. 


modern  Jirt  Publicatiotis  for 
Jlrtists  and  Ccacbers 

Our  publications  are  universally  recog- 
nized as  the  finest  along  their  lines.  The 
prices  are  very  low  considering  the  quality 
and  character  of  the  work.  All  books  men- 
tioned below  are  sent  by  mail,  postpaid. 

Portraiture— The  best  book  yet  publish- 
ed that  teaches  how  to  luake  portraits 
with  pen,  pencil,  crayon,  brush,  etc. 
It  is  a  large  and  beautiful  book,  lux- 
uriously printed  and  bound,  contain- 
ing hundreds  of  exam  pies  and  explicit 
instruction $1.50 

Sketching  from  Hature— A  most  beauti- 
ful book  that  teaches  how  to  sketch 
from  nature.  Contains  a  large  num- 
ber of  examples  with  fascinating  text 
and  instruction.  Get  this  book  and 
go  out  and  learn  to  see  and  sketch 
nature.     Bound  in  cloth $1.00 

Light  and  Shade— A  manual  on  drawing 
by  Mr.  Zaner.  It  contains  48  pages, 
5x7  inches,  of  illustrations,  and  plain, 
simple  text.  It  is  just  what  home 
students  need,  and  what  all  others 
who  are  not  at  home  in  drawing  need 
to  make  them  feel  at  home.  Any  one 
can  learn  to  draw  by  the  aid  of  this 
book.  The  illustrations  are  litho- 
graphed from  actual  pencil  drawings 
and  are  much  finer  than  photo-en- 
gravings   50c. 

Pen  Studies— A  portfolio  of  twenty-four 

pen  drawings,  consisting  of  scrolls, 
objects,  birds,  fruit,  scenery,  etc.  It 
begins  at  the  beginning,  showing  the 
pupil  how  to  make  the  simplest  strokes 
and  to  gradually  evolve  the  finished 
design  .  _ 50c 

The  New  Zanerian  Alphabets  — A  guide 
to  engrossing,  containing  a  great  vari- 
ety of  alphabets,  designs,  such  as  di- 
plomas, resolutions,  etc.,  with  com- 
plete instruction.  A  substantial  book 
bound  in  cloth.  Sample  pages  of  this 
book  willbemailed  for  2  cent  stamp  $1.50 

Progress— C.  P.  Zaners  masterpiece  in 
flourishing.  It  represents  an  eagle, 
forceful  and  lifelike,  winging  himself 
through  intricate  curves  and  branches. 
It  is  on  the  finest  of  plate  paper,  22  x  28 
inches.  The  original  of  this  design 
hangs  on  the  wall  of  the  Zanerian  Art 
College,  and  is  valued  at  $100.  "It's 
great,"  "  It's  certainly  a  bird,"  are 
some  of  the  expressions  many  have 
made  on  seeing  it.     In  tube    50c. 

Cash  should  accompany  all  orders.  Re- 
mit by  money  order,  draft,  or  stamps  for 
small  amounts.  Do  not  send  personal 
checks.  Address, 

ZANER  &  BLOSER,  Colnmhns,  Ohio. 


Remington 

^y.     Typewriters 


/,  The  most  compact  keyboard* 

2*  The  slightest  key  depression, 

3*  The  lightest  and  most  even 
touch* 

These  are  three  reasons  'why  REMINGTONS 
are  preferred  by  all  operators 


For  Touch  Writing 


WYCKOFF,  SEAMAN5  &  BENEDICT,  327  Broadway,  New  York. 


De*»i§ner  and  Engrosser, 

laOCKI^NU,    MAINE. 

■n  and  wash  draning  of  all  kinds  for  all  pur- 
)Sfes,  including  catalogue  work  and  advertising 
atler.     Sketches  and  estimates  furnished. 

RESOLUTIONS 


TESTIMONIAL. 

Dear  Sir  :— 

The    set  of  resolutions  received, 
we  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  same; 
ced.   we  are  delighted   with   lliciu,  and  havi 
er  seen  work  to  equal  it. 


RICE   ti-   Ftii.l\)N. 


■  College. 


BuWr,  Mont. 


GiLLOTT'S  PENS, 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  OF   PBNS, 

HAVECAINEDTHE 

GRAND    PRIZE, 

Paris  Exposition,  1900. 

This  la  the  Highest  Prize  cvi^r  Awarded  to  Pen*. 


VALINTINE  &  BODE, 

46-48  27th  St.  S.  S.,    PITTSBURG,  PA 


IncreeLScYour  Skill 

in  usin^the  pen  4Tho.l  often.mcacns  e^  ra^ise 
in  se^la^ry  4  You  ce^n  do  this  by  practicing 
.from  MILLS'S  LESSONS  BY  mAiL4  ^   ^ 


Spe^re  time  onty  required  4  If  you  e^re  look- 
ing for  TheJBest_  in  instruetion  8Lhd  experi- 
enced criticism  maLi^Kin^s  you  should  write 
a.t  once ;« Full  informaLtion  fore^sta^mp  4  ^ 
E.C.Mills.  195  Gra^nd  Ave.RoGheslerN.Y^ 


modern   Penmanship    Public 

cations  for  Penmen  and 

Ccacbers 

Our  publications  are  universally  recog- 
nized as  the  finest  along  their  lines.  The 
prices  are  very  low.  considering  the  quality 
and  character  of  the  work.  All  books  men 
tioned  below  are  sent  by  mail,  postpaid. 

Zanerian  Theory  of  P  nmanship— 
A  thought-provoking  work  that  deals 
with  the  numerous  problems  pertain- 
ing to  penmanship.  Some  have  term- 
ed it  the  Shakespeare  of  penmanship 
literature.  All  who  intend  to  teach 
writing  should  read  it.  A  book  of  1TB 
pages,  cloth  binding — $1.00 

Lessons  in  Ornamental  Penmansliip— A 

work  in  slip  form  embodying  the  ?10 
mail  course  formerly  given  by  us, 
with  some  extra  plates.  A  thorough 
and  complete  work  for  home  learners.  7oc. 

Compendinm  of  Simplified  Vertical  Pen- 
mansMp  — In  book  form,  and  hy  far 
the  most  thorough  and  complete  in- 
structor in  vertical  writing  vet  pub- 
lished     50c. 

Manual  of  Simplified  Script-A  work 
containing  a  thorough,  graded  course 
of  photo-engraved  copies  from  the 
pen  of  that  master  penman  and  aitist. 
C.  P.  Zaner,  all  in  the  simplified  style. 
For  rapid  business  purposes  many 
persons  believe  this  style  of  writing 
unequaled 50c. 

Zaner's  .Gems  of  Flourishing— A  book 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  fascinating 
art  of  nourishing.  It  begins  at  the 
beginning,  showing  the  student  how 
to  make  the  simplest  strokes  and  ex- 
ercises and  finishes  with  a  great  vari- 
ety of  designs,  showing  the  highest 
degree  of  skill  yet  attained  in  this  art. 
Two  editions  of  this  popular  work 
have  already  been  sold.  It  is  unques- 
tionably the  best  work  on  flourishing 
ever  published 50c. 

Cash  should  accompany  all  orders.  Re- 
mit by  money  order,  draft,  or  stamps  for 
small  amounts.  Do  not  send  personal 
checks.  Address. 

ZANER  &  BLOSER.  Columbus,  Ohio. 


A    COMMERCIAL    TEACHER 

WHO  IS  UP  TO  DATE  is  continually 
adding  to  his  information  reg^ardingf  the  com 
mcrcial  subjects.  One  of  the  subjects  that  must 
receive  the  attention  of  every  competent  teacher 
is  Commercial  Geography,  and  the  SADLER- 
ROWE  CO.  publishes  the  book  that  every 
teacher  should  have.  It  will  be  sent  prepaid 
for  $1.20. 


*-  MACFARLANFS  COMMERCIAL 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  GEOGRAPHY" 

Is  a  book  of  over  400  pages.  In  addition  to 
the  large  number  of  charts,  maps,  etc.,  it  con- 
tains 40  product  maps  in  colors.  It  contains  a 
mine  of  intensely  interesting  information  for 
the  commercial  teacher  and  the  commercial 
student. 


Is  in  course  of  preparation.  It  contains  a  complete  outline  of  the  course 
of  study  and  refers  teachers  to  Government  Reports  and  other  original 
sources  of  information. 


-COMMERCIAL 

INDUSTRIAL 
BOOKKEEPING" 

-BUSINESS 

BOOKKEEPING 

PRACTICE" 

The  famous  BUDGET  SYSTEMS  that  represent  the  highest  development  of  instruction  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  accounts  and  that  supply  practical  courses  of  instruction  suited  to  any 
school. 

Every  commercial  teacher  or  proprietor  owes  it  to  his  school  and  patrons  to  supply  them 
with  the  best  teaching  helps  obtainable.  The  SADLER-ROWE  series  of  commercial  publications 
are  more  largely  used,  more  highly  esteemed,  and  secure  better  results  than  any  other  obtainable. 

In  writing  for  information,  teachers  should  be  explicit  in  their  inquiries,  so  that  we  can  give 
desired  information.     Correspondence  solicited. 


SADLER-ROWE  COMPANY, 

=EDUCATIQNAL   PUBLISHERS,  — 

BALTIMORE,         ^^        ^^         MARYLAND. 


ip^ 
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THEy  BALANCE 


mck2XcfAl 


^nmrSe^y^nr 


COLUMBUS,  0. 


Sfi^  i^\ij^lvx>e^  &6\iMi^&X>i,inr  ^ 


\  Colored  Cards.  \ 


ESTERBROOK'S  STEEL  PENS. 


THE   MOST  POPULAR   IN   USE 


y  The  Kind  thai  Bring  Ihe  Dimes. 

t  S..iiietliiiis{    new    :itHl    tliev   latcli    llie 

k  eve.   tickle   the   faiicv   an<l    IciciseTi    the 

I  purse  strings  iifvourcustoiiiers.  Come 

L  in   six   colors.      Great    for    advertisiiij; 

I  purposes.    Schools  use  them.    Penmen 

I  use    them.      Everybody    wants    them. 

y  You  write    a    dozen    and  each   person 

I  who    gets    one  out  of    the  dozen   will 

y  want  a  dozen.    They  are  just  the  thing 

y  you  have  been  looking  for. 


Doubt   it  ?      Write  for  free 


iple 


and  price  list. 


EACH  PEK  GflREFDLLY  EXfliniNED  AND  PSOLDTELY  GORBBNTEED. 

Always  Ask  for  Esterbrook's  Pens.    All  Stationers  Have  Them. 

THE    ESTERBROOK     STEEL     PEN    MANUFACTURING    CO. 


L. 


L-  Cainion  liusiness  College, 
L,A.>¥RENCE:,     MASS.     i 


26  John  Street,  New  York, 

r»5  (KjWurth  furllli.-Alter  Hi  years  (if  Imrii  wurk  ) 

I  have  tounU  the  secret  of  rapid  additiun.  subtrae  ^ 

,     tiun.  inultipiication,  tractions  and  square  ruut.     A  v 

S     marvelous  work,  only  Ulc.  ( 

i              Lightning  Calculator,  Dept.  II.  Everett,  Mass.  ^ 


Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


PROOFREADING     AND     PUNCTUATION,     PRINTING    AND   WRITING    MAJERIALS. 


By  ADELE  MILLICENT  SMITH,  Drexel  In- 
stitute, Philadelpbia.  Secretary  to  the  President 
and  Instructor  in  Proofreading. 

A    MANUAL    OF    300    PAGES. 

Deaiqnfil   espfrially    for  Jtse  in   l!iixinei>g  Srhonls. 
Postpaid,  .$1.10. 


SUBJECTS:     Printing,  Reproductive    Pro- 
ises.  Writing    Materials,   and   Bookbinding 
story  and  Description  of  each  Process. 
Postpaid,  $i.6i. 
Address, 

ADELE  M.  SMITH, 
Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia. 


Incretvsc Your  Skill 

in  usin^the  pen  ;*Th<xt  often  mea.ns  e^rMSe 
in  sa.la.iy  4  You  ce^n  do  this  by  proLcticin^ 
from  MILLSS  LESSONS  BY  MAIL ^ft  ^'4 


Spe^re  time  only  required  4  If  J^^  ^^^^  '^°°^' 
in(£forThe  Best  in  instruction  e^nd  experi- 
en'ced  criticism  maLrkings  you  should  write 
e^t  once ;« Full  informaLtibn  for  a,  sta^mp  ;»  4 
L.C.Mills.  195  Gra^nd  Ave. , Rochester, N.Y.^ 


THE  JEWETT 


I  TYPEWRITER 

Best  machine  made  for  general 
all-round  work,  and  combines  in  its 
advanced  ideas,  DURABILITY, 
SPEED,   BEAUTIFUL   WORK. 


E.  H.  SELL  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

COLUMBUb,  O. 

BOOKS.   ETC. 


115  S.  High  St., 

OFFICE  OUTFITTERS,   BLANK 


Finest  Supplies  for  Pen- 
men and  Artists 

PENS  AND  HOLDERS 

.\11  goods  listed  below  go  by  mail  post- 
paid . 

Zanerlan  Fine  Writer  Pen— The  best  and 
finest  fine  writing  pen  made— best  for 
engrossing,  card  writing  and  all  fine 
script  work.  Cross  $1.00,  \  Grcss  26e, 
1  Do7, _  _ 12c 

Zanerlan  Ideal  Pen-  One  of  Ihe  best  pens 
made  for  general  penwork — btlsiness 
or  ornamental.  One  of  the  best  pens 
for  beginners  in  penmanship.  Gross 
7.5c,  \  Gross  25c,  1  Doz- -- 10c. 

Zanerlan  Bnsiness  Pen  -  A  smooth,  dura 
ble,  common  sense  business  pen.  For 
unshaded  business  writing  it  has 
never  been  excelled,  if  equaled.  Gross 
7.5c,  ',4  Gross  35c,  1  Doz ...lOc. 

GlUott's  Principality  Ko.  IPen-A  tine 
writing  pen.  Gross  $1  00,  \  Gross,  25c, 
1  Doz 12c. 

GlUott's  Donble  Elastic  E.  F.  Mo.  604  Pen- 
A  medium  tine  writing  pen.  Gross  7,5c, 
'4  Gross  aSc,  1  Doz 10c. 

GlUott's  Magnnm  Qnill  E.  F.  No.  601  Pen— 

A  business  pen.     Gross  $1.00,  '4  Gross 
2.5o,  I  Doz ..       lie. 

Gillotfs  50.  303  E.  F.  Pen-  Used  largely 
for  drawing  purposes.  Gross  11.00, 
\  Gross  25c.  1  Doz 12c. 

GlUott's  Lithographic  Pen  No.  290-One 
of  the  finest;  pointed  drawing  pens 
made.    6  pens  25c,  3  pens 15c. 

GiUctt'i  Crow  Qnlll  Pen  Ho.  659  -  Very 
fine  points.    6  pens  25c,  3  pens    16c. 

Soennecken  Lettering  Pen— For  making 
German  Text,  Old  English,  and  all 
broad  pen  letters.  Set  of  12— numbers 
1,  1'..,  2,  2'.,,  3,  3'.,,  4,5  and  6  single 
pointed  and  10,  20,  and  30  double 
pointed .__ 25c. 

Donble  Holder  for  Soennecken  Fens- 
Holds  2  pens  atone  time 10c. 

Zanerlan  Ob'lqne  Penholder  —  Hand- 
made, rosewood,  12  inches  long,  a 
beautiful  and  perfect  holder.  1  holder  50c. 
Fine  Art  Obiqne  Holder -Inlaid  and 
fancy,  hand-made,  rosewood,  and  by 
far  the  most  beautiful  holder  made. 
1  holder  sent  in  a  small  wooden  box  $1  00 
Excelsior  Obllqne  Holder— The  best  low 
priced  oblique  bolder  made.  Many 
hundreds  of  gross  have  been  sold. 

1  Holder 10c 

1  Dozen - 50c. 

I4  Gross 11.10 

'.,  Gross - 2  16 

IGross  4  25 

Straight  Penholder— Cork  tipped  and 
best  for  business  writing,  flourishing, 
etc.     1    holder    10c,   6    holders  40c.   19 

holders 65c. 

When  you  need  anything  in  our  line 
write  us  for  prices,  as  we  can  furnish  al- 
most anything  and  save  you  money. 

Cash  must  accompany  all  orders.     Prices 
are  too   low  to  keep   accounts.     Remit  by 
money  order,  or  stamps  for  small  amounts 
Address,  Zaner  &  Bloser, 
Columbus,  O. 


dRe  SvUirv&i^  ^cltt&CbWr   ^ 


Remington 

».»     Typewriters 


/«  The  most  compact  keyboard* 

2,  The  slightest  key  depression, 

3,  The  lightest  and  most  even 

touch* 

These  are  three  reasons  ivhy  REMINGTONS 
are  preferred  by  all  operators 


For  Touch  Writing 


WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT,  327  Broadway,  New  York. 


^    ^    Opportunity  is  Bald    ^ 

behind.      You  cannot  grasp  it  after  it  has  passed.     Seize  now  the  opportunity  to  put  into  your  school, 

===^==^=^=^=^^^^^^===  books  on  ~ 

SHORTHAND  that  presents  the  Graham  system  simply. 

TYPEWRITING that  teaches  the  all-finger  method,  but  does  not  stop  at  that. 

BOOKKEEPING that  is  brief  in  text  matter;   full  in  forms  and  data  ;  and   logical  in  development. 

BUSINES*^  PRACTICE that  is  ela.stic,  interesting,  and   inexpensive. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW that  was  the  pioneer  in  using  the  "  case  method  "  of  presentation  ;  that  is  simple  in  divtion 

an'i  costs  but  little. 
COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC,  that  is  well  balanced,    not  favoring  anyone  department  at  the  expense  of  another;  that 

contains  practical  work,  not  puzzles. 

ENGLISH    that  hits  the  mark  ;    fascinating,  time-saving,  popular  wherever  known. 

LETTER  WRITING reduced  to  graded  lessons  with  incidental  work  on  English  and  punctuation.     Used  in  the 

largest  schools  of  the  country. 
SPELLING that  is  in  a  class  by  itself.     It  has  called  forth  the  highest  tribute  ever  paid  to  merit  :  it  has 

many  imitators  ;   but  none  equals  it.     The  largest  schools  in  every  large  city  in  the  country 

use  it.     Excepting  one,  it  is  used  in  every  business  school  of  any  importance  in  Chicago. 
DICTIONARY that  is  of  pocket  size,  containing  33,000  words  defined,  syllabified,  pronounced,  capitalized 

when  necessary,  and  printed  in  boldfaced,  beautiful  type.    "A  gem  of  the  book-maker's  art  " 

Our  terms  are  liberal.  Our  books  are  kept  up-to-date.  Our  customers  represent  the  cream  of  the  trade  among 
buyers  of  commercial  text-books.  You  will  be  in  good  company  if  you  jiin  the  ranks  of  our  army  that  is  marching 
against  ignorance,  armed  with  eff-ctive  weapons  Write  to  us  about  your  needs,  or  call  at  our  elegant  new  buildings 
on  Euclid  avenue,  when  in  Cleveland.     Address, 

TKe    Pi*a.ctica.l     Text     Book    Compa^ny^ 

475    EVCLID    AVEMVE,  ^  3?  CLrE:VE:LA.ND,     OHIO. 
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t  NO    HIGHER     INDORSE^MENT.  7 


I  Isaac  Pitmsin^s  SHoriHand 

III  A.Glopte<i     by     tHe  ip 

I  New  York  High  School  of  Commerce, : 

i  AND  GIRLS'  TECHNICAL   HIGH   SCHOOL.  t 

*  (  Under  Control  of  New  York  Board  of  Education.  )  ^ 

ill  Other     Prominent    Schools    introaucing    this    system     for    I902-03    are:  T 

*  COLEMAN'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,    Newark,   N.J.  JJ 

*  WOOD'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,   Newark,  N.J.  * 

*  BROWNE'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  J 
t  GEM  CITY  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  Quincy,  111.  5 
m  PAINE'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  N.  Y.  City.  -v 
t  SALT  LAKE  CITY  (UTAH)  HIGH  SCHOOL.  1! 
S  Etc.,  Etc.  m 


•'ISAAC  PITMAiWS  SHORTHAND  INSTRUCTUU;-  Adopted  by  N  Y.  High  Schools.  276  pp.,  $1.50. 
''TWENTIETH  CENTURY  DICTATION  AND  LE(tAL  FORMS."  (Ordiiiiiry  Type.)  Adopted  by 
New  York  High  Schools.     272  pp.,  75c. 


*  Write    for    "Reasons    WHy,"    and    '*  WHIch    System."  * 


t     Isaac  Pitman  ^  Sons,  Publishers,  33  Union  Square,  N.  Y.     m 


GOOD      BOORS" 


Taylor's  Natural  MetHod  of  SKortKand       | 

1 


XKird    Edition — Revised 

This  system  has  been  successfully  taught  in  the  Manual  Training  High  School,  Indianapolis,  for  the  past 
seven  years.  It  combines  the  best  features  of  the' Graham  and  PitraiiJc  systems.  The  method  is  natural. 
The  learner  writes  and  reads  from  the  beginning.     Complete,  including  reporting  style,  in  one  book. 

THe  Nelson  Commercial  Arithmetic 

Revised  Edition.      By  RICHARD  NELSON 

This  thoroughly  practical  arithmetic  has  been  used  for  years  in  the  Nelson  Business  College,  Cincinnati. 
The  new  edition  includes  m.ercintile  and  business  calculations  taken  from  different  lines  of  business.  Copious 
exercises  in  billing  and  invoices.     Accuracy  and  rapidity  are  the  end,;  sought. 

Spencer's  ComiEiercial  Caw 

Fourth  Edition.      Dy  EDWARD  \V.  SPENCER 

"  Undoubtedly  the  best  book  for  commercial  schools."  Developed  from  years  of  practical  experience  in 
the  class  room.  Clear  and  attractive  in  style.  Chart  analysis  showing  the  relation  of  the  various  topics. 
Practical  cases  illustratirg  the  text. 

A  sample  copy  of  any  one- of  Iho  .ih-.ve  bnck^  will  be  sent  express  paid  'Xl\e     BOAVen-Mei*!*!!!     COHipany  J 

to  teachers  for  EXAMIMATIOH  PURPOSES  upon  receipt  of  fifty  cents 

in  currency  or  stamps.  Indianapolis,    U.S.A. 


i»mm\M^ritt0ftt^^i0^0V^»v0fi^^»mt0i»^ut*i<0%\J*^*WA^imm»t^*mrwm^%V0Vu^'r*f^~n^iofr^.^^:i:^'fi=iu^w*m»^'*»0^^^K 


a»nd 
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Important    Announcement. 


Last  Mav  we  received  the  letter  herewith  presented  from  Mr.  Hiintsinger.  It  caused  us  to  resolve  to  do  that  of  which  we  had 
already  given  some  thought.  We  immediately  entered  into  correspondence  with  Mr.  Hinman,  with  the  result  that  he  consented  to 
undertake  the  task  of  preparing  a  History  of  Penmen  and  early  Business  Education  and  Educators  in  America. 

Mr.  Hinman  is  the  one  man  living  to  do  the  work,  and  from  what  we  can  determine  from  the  correspondence  we  have  had 
with  him,  and  from  what  he  has  already  had  from  pioneer  business  educators  who  are  still  living,  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  a 
most  interesting  and  valuable  series  of  articles  of  indefinite  number  is  in  store  for  them. 

The  work  will  demand  much  of  Mr.  Hinman's  time  and  effort,  and  on  our  part  no  small  expense.  The  profession  w^ill  be  the 
richer  for  it.  We  would  advise  that  you  secure  each  and  every  number  containing  the  History,  as  it  will  sometime  be  prized 
beyond  price. 


Mav  16,  1902. 
Mk.  C.  p.  Zaner. 

CoLUJiBus,  Ohio. 
Dear  Sir  :  The  Business  College  Pro- 
fession lost  its  historian  in  the  death  of  the 
late  S.  S.  Packartl.  There  is  no  man  now 
living  wlio  could  write  so  complete  a  his- 
tory of  wliat  the  Business  College  Profes- 
sion has  done  ;  its  stages  of  disappoint- 
ments, prosperity  and  progress,  as  could 
the  late  S.  S.  Packard.  The  point  I  am 
about  tt)  make  is;  What  may  be  done  in 
tlie  way  of  preserving  tlie  history  of 
our  war  horses,  or  veterans  as  you 
would  probably  call  tliem,  in  pen- 
manship? There  are  but  few  of  the  old 
members    left,  wiio    know    details,  from 


the  famed  Piatt  Spencer  down  to  the  pres- 
ent generation.  Would  it  not  be  a  capital 
idea  to  publishiin  your  paper  a  history  at 
some  length,  with  possibly  illustrations, 
of  the  work  and  character  of  penmanship, 
ifroni  the  time  of  P.  K.  Spencer.  Sr..  to  the 
present  day?  The  only  man  that  I  can  re- 
call now.  wh<i  is  able  to  give  that  informa- 
tion as  it  really  is,  is  the  person  of  A.  H. 
Hinman,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 
Hinman  has  all  this  information  at  his 
fingers'  tips.  I  believe  he  could  make  a 
readable  article  on  the  subject.  I  am 
equally  sure  that  the  profession  woul<l  lie 
niiicli  the  gainer  by  publishing  sucli  an 
article.  Possibly  it  would  stir  up  the  old 
memories  of  the  remaining  few  men,  wlio 
can  recall  from  actual  experience,  the 
teaching  power  of  the  renowned  John  D. 
Williams  and  William  H.  Duff  of  Pitts- 
burg. It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  history 
should  be  preserved  in  type  form.  I  feel 
sure  that  Mr.  Hinman  would  be  willing  to 
lend  a  hand  in  this  matter.  Possiblj'  L.  L. 
Williams  might  be  induced  to  write  a  col- 
umn or  two  on  the  subject.  J.  F.  Mooar  of 
Boston  would  also  be  al)le  to  furnish  some 
data.  I  should  rather  like  to  see  this  his- 
tory written  by  menoutsideof  tlie  Spencer 
family.  Tlie  judgment  of  outsiders  would 
be  better  tlian  tlie  descendants  of  the 
families.  Then  there  is  tliat  inimitable 
penman,  that  true  type  of  manliood,  H. 
W.  Fhckinger  of  Philadelphia,  who  could 
render  some  exceedingly  valuable  assist- 
ance in  giving  data  concerning  the  grejit 
penmen  of  the  land.  Who  does  not  believe 
in  H.  W.  Flickinger?  To  me  he  seems  to 
be  the  essence  of  all  that  is  great  and  good 
in  man.  He  combines  the  judgment  and 
skill  of  an  expert  with  a  niodest>-  of 
demeanor  that  is  not  equalled  by  any 
other  man  In  the  profession. 

Now,  Mr.  Zaner,  as  an  exponent  of  good 
writing,  of  all  that  goes  towards  making 
up  the  sum  total  of  skill  and  judgment, 
yuu  are  the  man  to  publish  such  a  history. 


I  know  full  well  that  there  cannot  be  any 
money  in  it,  but  the  best  things  of  this 
life  are  not  purchased  with  money.  You 
have  done  a  great  deal  of  real  service  to 
the  profession  of  the  present  age,  and  that 
of  the  profession  yet  unborn.  Your  name 
will  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  a  pro- 
gressive educator. 

I  trust  this  letter  will  ..ppeal  to  you,  and 
I  also  trust  that  you  will  publish  in  the 
near  future  such  a  history. 

With  very  best  wishes  for  your  best 
health,  your  business  success  and  pros- 
perity  gctu'rally.  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
subscribe  myself. 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

E.  M.  HU.NTSINGEK. 


'^'«. 
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in  Practical  Business 

BY 

IPriting 

LAWKENCE,    ?IASS., 

number  Cwo. 

\NN(>N'S  BUSINESS  COI.LEUE. 

Cesson    8. 

Copy  1  ;— Review  reverse  oval  one  space  liigli,  then  try  exercise  on  capital  Q,  start  with  the  loop.  Copy  2  :— Start  left  to  the  line  down, 
keep  loop  at  tlie  bottom  parallel  with  base  line,  watch  slant.  Copy  3  :  — Make  rojind  at  top,  and  on  base  line.  Retrace  same  as  small  /;. 
Copy  4:— Start  same  as  figure  2,  make  small  loop  in  center.  Backbone  shows  about  the  right  slant.  Copy  5  :— Work  hard  on  the  review 
words. 


"66  6  0/7- y- 
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This  lesson  is  to  develop  capital  steint?,  and  if  nuistered,  will  assist  yoti  in  ni:ikiiiy  i me  third  of  the  capital  letters.  Start  the  stetn  lelt 
tf)  the  line  down,  stopping  on  the  base  line  of  the  last  downward  stroke  ;  watch  the  slant  carefully,  (hen  try  joining  the  capital  stem  with 
the  other  copies  as  shown  by  illustration. 


/e6  60  ?tj:^?=L 
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Cesson  10. 

Copy  1  :— Review  exercises  on  capital  .V;  it  is  a  good  one.  Cr)py  ',':— Watch  height  and  width  of  capital  ^V,  and  remember  that  the 
parts  gradually  decrease  in  height.  iMake  turns  round  at  top.  Copies  :i  and  4  show  two  styles  of  small  .i.  Try  to  keep  all  parts  the  same 
height.  Copy  0  :— First  stroke  shorter  than  the  last;  watch  width;  stop  the  last  downward  stroke  just  after  crossing  the  stroke  parallel 
with  l>ase  line.    Copy  7:— Keep  small  letters  all  the  same  height. 


9H^  /^vtUii've^  £cl»u»&u»teT  ^ 
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In  making  capital  A',  retrace  the  downward  stroke  at  least  half  way  up.  Remember  to  ^^top  at  all  sharp  turns.  Finish  with  a  curve. 
Small  o  should  be  made  one  third  lusher  than  wide.  Close  it  at  the  top.  Fijfure  .t  should  have  a  sharp  ansrle  in  the  center.  Join  the 
(lash  to  tirst  part  and  keep  pariillel  with  base  line. 


•/? 


/esson-//- 
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^W. 
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Cesson    12. 


Try  capital  .V  exercise,  making  the  first  part  reverse  and  last  part  direct  oval.  Watch  beginning  and  finishing  loops  in  capital  X. 
They  should  be  made  about  the  same  size.  Make  small  a  pointed  and  close  at  the  top.  Watch  turn  at  base  line.  Start  figure  6"  with  a 
straight  line  and  watch  finishinK  loop.    Give  the  words  plenty  of  practice,  watching  height  and  spacing. 


^y-     ^^^    c^y^     ^:^    ^^     c^     ^^    ^:yY     "^ 

^4^  .Jh  A:?    Ah  -^   y^    A^    A^    A:? 


(y^        vS>       (C 


In  capital  It' we  again  make  use  of  the  capital  stem.  Notice  how  capital  IC stands  on  the  line.  Keep  all  parts  open  and  angles  clean. 
Small  cis  made  similar  to  the  first  part  of  small  a,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  hook  at  the  top.  Do  not  lift  the  pen.  Watch  the  compound 
curve  in  making  a  ligure  7  ami  make  the  downward  stroke  longer  than  usual. 


dRe  /^u^irve^  ^i^Ub&cit^e'r   ^ 
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Cesson    14. 

I  prefer  the  last  style  of  capital  i7,  and  suggest  that  you  start  it  just  a  little  above  the  base  line,  making  sharp  angle  at  top  and  finish 
first  do«-nward  stroke  with  a  dot.  The  last  downward  stroke  starts  with  a  curve  and  gets  straight  as  it  approaches  the  line.  Curve  the 
upward  stroke  in  small  r,  make  a  sharp  angle  at  top,  a  square  siioulder  and  bring  tlie  last  stroke  down  parallel  with  the  first  one.  Figure 
8  starts  with  a  dot  and  the  upward  stroke  gives  it  the  slant. 


r-r-f^r- 


Cessons  in 

Business  Penmanship 

BY  ,\.   R.  RfRNETTE,  ASHLAND.  ILL. 

number   Tivc. 


Cessoti  no.   22. 

We  have  for  tliis  lesson  the  capital  H, 
beginning  like  M.  Learn  to  make  the 
two  parts  of  the  letter  well  before  combining 
them  together.  Make  last  part  of  the  H 
with  a  downward  stroke,  pausing  at  base 
line  and  finishing  witli  a  small  loop,  joining 
tlie  two  strokes  together. 

Fill  page  after  page  of  the  word  copy. 

Cesson  no.  23. 

You  may  begin  lesson  23  with  the  indirect 
retraced  oval,  finishing  the  same  with  a 
small  flat  loop  and  a  compound  curve. 
Drop  last  part  of  the  2  in  below  base  line. 
The  2  may  begin  witli  a  small  loop  or  small 
straight  line.  See  how  many  times  in  a 
unnute  j-ou  can  write  line  No.  89. 


/Cf 
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Cess^n  no.  24. 

Beginning  this  lesson  with  the  capital  I' 
exercise,  which  is  composed  of  compound 
curves.  Turns  at  the  base  and  headlines 
should  be  round.  Gradually  let  the  exer- 
cise diminish  toward  the  base  line  as  you 
move  the  pen  across  the  paper. 

Finish  letter  slightly  below  full  height  of 
letter.  Line  91  begins  with  large  indirect 
oval  exercise.  The  capital  f"  is  similar  to 
the  T',  except  that  the  up  stroke  is  retraced 
same  as  in  capital  A.  Practice  the  w^ords 
with  a  full  and  easy  movement. 

Eesson  no.  25. 

We  have  for  lesson  STi  the  capital  }',  be- 
binning  exactly  like  the  U.  Care  should  be 
taken  in  finishing  the  letter  not  to  get  the 
loop  too  large.  The  up  stroke  of  the  loop 
should  cross  down  stroke  on  base  line. 
Second  style  of  >' given  makes  a  splendid 
business  letter.  This  style  of  letter  is  fin- 
ished on  base  line,  with  two  compound 
curves  and  a  sharp  hook.  A  great  deal  of 
systematic  practice  on  the  words  and  sen- 
tence given  will  mean  a  great  deal  to  you 
in  the  way  of  iinjjrovement. 

Eesson  no.  26. 

To  develop  the  Z  we  have  two  indirect 
retraced  ovals  combined  together  above 
and  below  base  line.  Oval  below  base 
should  be  smaller  than  the  one  above.  Fill 
several  lines  of  the  oval  finished  with  the 
loop.  Make  a  short  pause  at  base  line  on 
downward.  Top  part  of  second  style  of  Z  is 
made  like  figure  seven.  Write  the  word 
Zanerian  without  lifting  the  pen  from  the 
paper. 

Cessott  no.  27* 

Make  light  line  oval  exercise  one  large 
space  high  and  make  from  V25  to  150  down- 
ward strokes  of  the  oval  per  minute.  Second 
exercise  is  the  oblique  straight  line  with 
connection.  Start  exercise  full  height  of 
letter  and  diminish  toward  base  line.  The 
first  part  of  the  U'will  be  found  similar  to 
the  tirst  part  of  the  -V.  Make  second  part  of 
letter  as  high  as  first  part.  Notice  that  the 
second  down  stroke  curves  slightly  at  the 
base  line.  Last  part  of  letter  should  be 
about  two  small  spaces  high.  Practice  each 
word  separately  until  you  can  see  some  im- 
provement before  leaving  it. 


Encouraging  Ulords  Trom  T.  O.    Crissy. 

Renewinii  his  subscription  to  The  BUSI- 
NESS EducATOK*.  part  of  Mr.  Crissy's 
letter  is  as  follows:  "1  congratulate  you 
most  heartily  on  the  change  of  name  of 
your  journal,  and  I  also  congratulate  you 
on  the  excellence  of  your  editorial  depart- 
ment. Your  September  number,  thanks  to 
the  indefatigable  work  of  Brother  Gaylord, 
presents  the  best  report  of  the  Department 
of  Business  Education,  N.  E.  A.,  that  has 
come  to  my  notice,  and  I  thank  you  sincerely 
for  the  very  handsome  presentation  of  my 
address  as  president. 

My  extensive  list  of  periodicals  since  I 
began  mj'  work  as  Inspectiir  has  been 
rather  a  heavy  draft  on  me;  but  I  am  going 
to  cut  off  some  of  them  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  I  take  pleasure  in  inclosing  $1.50  for 
which  please  enter  iny  subscription  to  your 
journal  one  year,  and  also  please  send  me 
a  few  extra  copies  of  the  September 
number."  I.  O.  CkisSV, 

Inspector  Business  Education, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Truly  encouraging  and  appropriate  words 
from  one  who  looks  below  the  surface  of 
things. 

It  shall  be  our  constant  endeavor  to  make 
our  journal  so  valuable  to  the  great  cause  of 
practical  education  that  Mr.  Crissy's  name 
will  always  be  found  on  our  list. 


/^/ 
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l)Ow  to  Practice  and  How  to  Succeed 

Failures  in  learning  to  write  well  are  due,  to  some  extent,  to  the  same  causes  of  other  failures.  "Stick  to  your  text "  is  an  old 
saying  and  a  good  one.  Stick  to  the  base  line  in  writing  and  you  will  be  less  likely  to  write  illegibly.  Then  try  to  write  between 
the  ruled  lines,  using  the  eye  onlj' to  regulate  the  spacing.  See  how  uniform  you  can  maintain  the  appearance.  Write  one  word  over 
and  over  many  times  until  you  see  material  improvement.     Do   not   go  from  one  copy  to  another  until  results  are  plainly  noticeable. 


Use  a  rolling  movement  in  finishing  the  B.  Drop  nearly  vertically  after  finishing  the  ov:il  part  of  Ji.  Retrace  the  first  part  of 
these  letters  at  least  half  the  height  of  the  letter.  Joiu  the  capitals  with  a  free,  retracing,  and  rolling  movement,  pausing  at  the 
finish  of  each  l>efore  beginning  the  next  letter. 

-f3  -i3  ^  -fS  -fS  -rS    -ra-iG^fS^/J  -/3.43^f3^-^ 
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The  figures  should  be  practiced  in  the  order  given,  first  in  tiieir  natural  order,  and  then  according  to  similarity  The  little 
finger  need  not  slip  while  making  figures,  neither  do  the  fingers  need  to  act  nuich.  The  tnovenient  comes  mainly  from  the  arm  Imt 
is  modulated  and  controlled  by  the  little  finger  resting. rather  than  slipping.  Form  the  habit  of  making  figures  simple  and  intensely 
plain.    Omit  the  commonly  used  initial  or  up  stroke  to  the  figure  /  or  it  may  be  mistaken  for  7. 

////  X2-ZZ  3333  L4- uf  L4  I-/  S5S5  LLLL  Z///  8  ?S  S  3  f  ^  ^• 
////  WW  LL  UL  J  Y  J  J  ^  (f  ^  ^  2.  2-  ^'2.  3  3  3  3  S  5  6  8  8  3. 
/23'-/-SC;,yS^_/Z3h'sLyS'c^O^    /  2-3  ^  s  L  y  S  J  O^  /  2.3  4 

<ysyC>5^32_/__  cf8jC>s^32i..^   ySyL^^sz/-   ^  2  J  L  s^ 

ya.  ^/3  -^/v  y^   y^   7/'^  V^  V^o    9zo  yso  y^o  y^   7^^  ^^^ 
Y"  yo  Y^  y°  y^    Yo   Yo  Yo  ^o    '^  ^  yc^  ^/^  (^  c^  (p^ 
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Learn  to  make  figures  in  columns  by  watching  the  column  as  well  as  the  figure  while  inakina  it.  This  can  be  acquired  so  that 
neatness  and  plainness  will  both  be  objects  of  comment.  Unlike  letters,  figures  have  no  relationship  by  context,  they  therefore  need 
to  be  unmistakable,  and  merely  recognizable.  Make  them  so  plain  that  even  when  you  make  them  hurriedly  and  under  adverse 
circumstances,  they  will  be  legible  at  a  glance. 
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These  letters  are  relatively"  difficult  to  make  well — more  difficult  than  any  we  have  thus  far  had.  In  joining  the  t,  pause  at  top 
before  starting  down  in  order  to  insure  a  retrace.  The  d  is  the  same  as  a  except  that  the  second  part  is  the  same  as  t  without  the 
cross.  The  p  is  on  the  print  order,  therefore  plain.  It  resembles  a  d  reversed.  Cross  the  t  carefully  and  never  loop  it.  Close  the  d 
or  it  will  resemble  ct  or  c/.    Close  the  p  or  it  may  resemble  i'.s. 
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Use  a  free,  in-and-out  action  of  the   arm  in  making  the  exercise  above.    Then  make  the  forms  following  it  and  on  the  same  lin 
somewhat  more  deliberately.    Begin  h  the  same  as  t  and  finish  like  n.     Begin  k  tiie  same  as  //  and  end  it  like  a  capital  R  reduced  in  size. 
The  looped    h   and   fc  are  not   as  legible  as  the  ones  given,  and  these  are  easier  and   require  less  finger  movement.     In  fact,  simple 
forms  demands  less  finger  movement  than  intricate  forms. 
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These  letters  are  comparatively  easy.  The  construction  is  simple,  therefore  easily  comprehended.  Finish  the  K  nearly  vertical. 
Beijin  it  the  same  as  H  and  finish  it  like  R.  Practice  the  exercises  with  a  free  and  easy  swinging  movement.  Watch  the  spacing 
between  the  small  letters  and  do  not  forget  to  "  stick  to  the  line." 
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K1X"IIF>TKK, 


new  name  Pleases  mr.  Tliekinger. 

"I  congratulate  you  on  the  new  title  for 
yourexcellent  journal.  It's  a  greatiuiprove- 
inent  over  the  old,  which  was  too  clumsy. 
I  never  liked  it." 

H.  \V.  FLICKINOER, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

We  are  pleased  to  say  that  the  man?- 
friends  of  our  journal  have  been  practical^- 
unanimous  in  their  approval  of  the  tiers' 
name.  Mr.  Flickinger's  words  are  similar 
to  those  w-e  have  received  from  a  large 
number  of  others. 

Of  course,  it  should  be  well  understood 
that  all  the  old  features  which  have  made 
the  journal  popular  will  be  retained  and 
improved  as  far  as  is  possible,  while  new- 
ideas  will  find  full  swing  in  our  pages  from 
time  to  time. 

Tt's  Daddy  Bolder  now. 

Rom,  .August  L'fi,  l!«r.',  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  A. 
Golder,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  a  bouncing  S':; 
pound  girl,  named  Mary  Edna.  All  are 
doing  well ;  the  father  included. 


~II>IPLE   RAI'IIl  \VK"lriN(i   HV   .■>!.   \V.  CA^■ 


IKK,  KICH.noMi,  IMi.,  lU'SINIiS.S  CDLl.l.ilK. 


Practical  Uertical  Penmanship  Copies. 
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^nUSINESS  EDUCATIONi 

££&aylord,  Beiyerly,  Mass 


Tmpressions  by  the  may* 


Minneap..Iis  is  full  of  vigor,  and  the 
optimism  of  her  young  life  Is  evident  in  the 
hopefulness  with  which  the  business  school 
proprietors  of  the  city  take  hold  of  the  prob- 
lems tliat  confront  them.  There  are  too 
many  business  scliools  in  Minneapolis  to 
make  it  proiitaI)le  for  all  of  tliem.  The 
inevitable  result  of  a  fierce  struiy:gle  for 
enough  business  to  "  make  both  ends  meet  " 
is  to  lower  the  tone  of  much  of  the  work 
that  is  done.  Solicitors  are  used,  rates  are 
cut,  all  kinds  of  juggling  with  the  text- 
book question  is  resorted  to,  and  business 
ethics  are  violated  everj'  day  in  an  effort  to 
add  to  the  enrollment  of  the  various  schools. 

Good  work  is  being  done  in  several  of 
these  schools,  and  it  is  not  ti)  be  understood 
that  they  all  in<liilgc  in  all  of  these  object- 
ionable i)ractices,  but  manifestly  we  cannot 
name  them.  However,  all  seem  to  agree 
that  the  policy  of  one  scliool  proprietor  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  profession  that  he  afflicts 
with  his  presence.  The  brethren  in  Cleve- 
land and  Buffalo  can  appreciate  the  feeling 
of  the  reputable  school  men  of  Minneapolis. 

There  is  in  the  Northwest,  as  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  a  division  of  opinion  as  to 
the  effect  on  the  private  commercial  schools, 
of  the  opening  of  commercial  departments 
in  the  public  high  schools.  Some  think 
that  it  will  result  disastrouslv,  in  the  end,  to 
the  private  schools;  others  say  that  it  will 
popularize  commercial  education  and  tliat 
manv  will  bt-gin  courses  in  the  high  schools 
only  to  quit  for  lack  of  time,  finishing  the 
work  in  the  private  schools.  Some  are  so 
jealous  of  the  public  school  that  they  will 
Tiot  use  a  text-book  that  is  in  use  in  the  pub- 
lic schools ;  (it hers  seek  to  use  in  their 
schools  the  verv  books  that  are  used  in  the 
public  scli<)ols.  brlicviiig  that  it  gives  them 
a  leverage  with  prospective  students  in  the 
public  scIkm. Is  t.>  -ay  that  they  may  enter 
the  private  school,  and  go  right  on  with 
their  work  without  buying  extra  books  and 
without  spending  time  on  collateral  sub- 
jects that  they  would  be  required  to  take  in 
the  public  schools. 


As  instances  of  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  enterprising  school  pro- 
prietors to  foster  the  use,  in  the  public 
■schools,  of  the  same  books  as  they  use  in 
their  ow^n  schools,  we  may  mention  the 
Chicago  Atheneum  and  the  Chicago  Busi- 
ness College,  both  of  which  use  the  same 
book  —  although  business  competitors  — 
largely  because  it  is  used  in  the  public 
schools  of  Chicago.  The  proprietor  of  one 
of  the  large  business  schools  of  Chicago 
told  us  that  he  believed  so  fully  in  the  busi- 
ness advantage  tr>  be  gained  from  this  plan 
that  he  had  offered  to  use  his  services  in 
effectiiiL;  the  introduction  of  a  certain  text- 
book into  the  public  schools  of  Chicago,  and 
pledged  himself  to  use  it  if  the  adoption 
was  brought  about. 

Mr.  George  P.  Lord,  of  Salem.  Mass.,  is  so 
firm  a  believer  in  this  policy  that  he  is  not 
only  willing  to  have  the  high  schools  of  his 
vicinity  use  the  same  system  of  shorthand 
that  he  teaclies.  but  he  also  tries  to  bring 
about  the  introduction  of  this  system  in 
these  schools,  believingthat  it  will  establish 
just  so  many  feeders  to  his  school.  We 
agree  with  these  gentlemen  in  believing  it 
to  be  good  policy  for  a  strong  commercial 
school  to  use  the  same  books  as  are  used  in 
tlie  public  schools.  The  weak  school  would 
probably  not  fare  so  well,  and,  indeed,  it 
will  not  fare  well  in  any  event,  when  it 
comes  into  competition  with  a  well  con- 
flicted high  school  commercial  department. 
The  large,  efficient  schools  of  the  country 


iiave  nothing  to  fear  from  tlie  growing  pop- 
ularity of  commercial  education  among  all 
kinds  of  schools. 

While  in  Chicago,  we  enjfjyed  a  call  on 
Grant  Orr,  proprietor  of  Cur's  Business  Col- 
lege, on  the  South  Side.  We  knew  Mr.  Orr 
as  a  classmate  in  the  famous  Xorthern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  in  ISXS.  After  leaving 
that  school,  he  taught  for  some  years  in  the 
Metropolitan  Business  College,  of  Chicago, 
and  about  four  years  ago  started  into  busi- 
ness for  himself  on  Sixty-third  street.  He 
owns  a  large  four-story  building,  which  is 
used  solely  by  his  school.  It  is  currently 
reported  in  Chicago  that  Mr.  Orris  coining 
money;  however  that  may  be,  it  is  evident, 
even  to  the  casual  observer,  that  he  has  an 
excellent  school  with  superior  facilities  for 
doing  first-class  work  in  the  commercial 
subjects. 

The  well-known  Bryant  &  Stratton  school 
of  Chicago,  came  very  nearly  being  the 
victim  of  a  greater  fire  than  tliat  from  which 
the  Milwaukee  Spencerian  suffered  during 
the  past  summer.  Some  three  or  four 
important  business  buildings  were  burned 
down,  and,  in  fact,  everything  was  a  mass 
of  smoking  ruins  beyond  the  north  fire  wall 
oftheB.  t-Sc  S.  building.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, the  school  suffered  no  loss. 

Some  years  ago  the  elegant  interior  finish- 
ing of  the  office  of  this  school  was  the  subject 
of  admiring  remark  everywhere;  it  is  still 
an  object  of  interest  to  the  visitor,  but  tiie 
wretched  smoke  and  dust  of  Chicago  have 
so  permeated  everything  else  about  the 
room  that  it  has  a  decidedly  dilapidated 
appearance.  We  found  Mr.  Willey,  the 
genial  principal  of  the  school,  full  f)f  busi- 
ness, in  the  absence  of  H.  W.  Bryant,  the 
proprietor.  Mr.  Willey,  like  the  rest  of  the 
fraternity  in  the  Wiiidv  City,  is  pessimistic 
regarding  the  ultimate  result  of  the  solicit- 
ing feature  of  the  commercial  school 
business,  but  he  feels  that  so  long  as  the 
others  do  it,  he  must  send  representatives 
into  the  field  also.  Where  is  the  man  with 
the  genius  of  J.  P.  Morgan,  who  will  so  far 
put  into  operati(tn  among  business  schools 
the  "commuiiitv  of  interest"  idea  as  to 
eliminate  hurtful  practices?  The  gain, both 
fiscal  and  professional,  would  be  immense. 


We  hear  a  great  deal  al)out  the  growth  of 
shorthand  departments  and  the  popularity 
of  shorthand  systems,  but  it  is  improbable 
that  the  rank  and  file  of  commercial 
teacliers  realize  how  large  some  of  the 
shorthand  departments  really  are.  This 
department  of  the  Chicago  Atheneum  has 
long  had  an  excellent  reputation,  but  we 
were  astonished  to  learn  of  its  size.  It  is 
not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  250  students 
in  daily  attendance  in  this  department 
duringthe  busiest  season  of  the  year.  Then 
we  were  again  astonished  when  we  reached 
Pittsburg,  to  find  that  Mr.  H.  L.  Andrews 
has  a  school  in  which,  last  year,  during  tlie 
busiest  season,  there  were  more  than  350 
students  in  daily  attendance.  We  should 
be  glad  to  have  the  record  of  attendance  of 
some  of  the  largest  schools,  in  order  that 
our  readers  may  get  a  definite  idea  of  the 
size  and  importance  of  tliis  rapidly  growing 
department  of  commercial  education. 


The  Chicago  Business  College,  under  the 
careful  supervision  of  Messrs.  Gondring 
and  Virden,  has  become  one  of  the  largest 
schools  in  Chicago.  It,  too,  has  felt  the 
touch  of  prosperity,  arrangements  having 
been  made  to  occupy  two  or  three  extra 
floors  of  the  modern  office  building  in  which 
the  school  has  been    situated    for  several 


years.  The  many  friends  of  these  enter- 
prising gentlemen  will  be  glad  to  know  of 
their    success    and    to    note    tlieir    bright 

prospects. 

The  new  building  at  the  corner  of  Wabash 
Avenue  and  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  to  be 
occupied  by  the  Metropolitan  Business 
College,  was  but  a  hole  in  the  ground  Julj' 
6th,  though  August  fith  the  twelve  stories 
of  steel  construction  were  up,  and  the  tiling 
for  the  first  two  or  three  floors  had  been 
laid.  Tlie  building  is  to  be  completed  by 
December  first.  TheChicagoanscan  hustle. 
The  next  time  the  Federation  meets  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Metropolitan,  it  will  find  itself 
in  the  largest  building  on  Wabash  Avenue, 
north  of  the  famous  Auditorium. 


We  found  Brother  Gregg  away,  as  an 
Irishman  might  say;  Mr.  Young  was  on  a 
tour  of  the  Eastern  cities,  in  company  with 
a  number  of  his  fellow  members  of  the 
Chicago  Citv  Council, obstTviiig  Imw  people 
in  New  York  and  Boston  ridt-  in  street  cars 
(Chicago  has  a  rapid  transit  prolilem  to 
solve);  Mr.  U.  S.  Frye-l'nited  States  Frye, 
as  some  of  his  friends  ii)kiTigly  say— was 
just  starting  for  a  Prince  Ht-nry  sprint  to 
California,  before  sc1hm>1  should  open;  and 
C.  W.  Kitt,  the  genial  shorthand  man,  was 
effectually  managing  the  rudder.  The 
Gregg  school  shows  very  substantial  growth 
at  the  end  of  its  first  year  of  life  under  the 
principle  of  expansion. 

D.  B.  Williams,  formerly  with  Orr's  Busi- 
ness College,  on  the  South  Side,  has  opened 
a  school  of  his  own  in  the   up-town    district. 

J.  F-  Fish,  whom  many  of  our  readers  ha  ve 
met  at  the  conventions  of  the  Federation,  is 
opening  up  a  school  this  fall  on  the  North 
Side.  Mr.  Fish  was  formerly  with  the 
Metropolitan  Business  College. 


Cleveland  is  smoky,  Pittsburg  is  smokier, 
and  Chicago  is  smokiest,  but  in  the  busi- 
ness districts  tlie\'  are  each  too  miserably 
dirty  for  modern  life;  though  in  the  resi- 
dence districts,  they  are  surpassingly 
beautiful.  ,\flri\e  through  Grand,  Drexel. 
or  Garfield  Boulevards,  or  tlirough  the 
Midway  (the  famous  Midway  of  the  World's 
Fair  converted  into  a  charming  parkwav) 
South  Park.  Jackson  Park.  Garfield  Park,  or 
Lincoln  Park  will  never  be  forgotten. 
Neither  will  the  Chicago  visitor  ever  forget 
a  ride  of  six  or  eight  miles  iti  almost 
anv  direction  in  the  city,  on  the  street  cars 
—especially  on  Wentworth  Avenue.  The 
sights,  sounds  and  smells  combine  to  make 
an  ineffaceable  souvenir. 

Chicago  has  the  "soliciting"  disease  in 
malignant  form.  The  principal  of  one  of 
the  largest  schools  said  tliat  he  felt  sure 
there  were  at  least  one  hundred  twenty- 
five  solicitors  in  the  field  there  during  the 
first  week  in  August. 

Anotlier  principal  of  one  of  the  large 
Chicago  schools  said  that  {ine  of  his  personal 
friends  asked  him  to  call  to  see  him  regard- 
ing his  daughter,  who  was  planning  to 
enter  school.  When  he  called  his  friend 
related  a  tale  of  woe  about  "  business  college 
solicitors."  He  had  planned  to  take  a  few 
days'  vacation  a  short  time  before:  the  first 
da'v.  just  after  luncheon,  when  br  had 
settled  himself  for  an  afternoon  with  one 
of  the  latest  books,  a  man  called  and  spent 
an  hour  with  him  laboring  to  persuade  him 

that  — Busin.'ss  College  was  the  best  in 

the  city;  just  as  his  interest,  afterthis  inter- 
ruption, began  to  take  hold  of  the  story  he 
had  begun,  along  cunie  <=olicitiir  iinmbtr 
two.    He  put  in  an  earnesl  half-hour  with 
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this  misguided  father,  and  then  took  his 
departure.  Evening  was  drawing  on,  and 
the  irritated  parent,  with  maledictions  on 
the  business  colleges  and  tlieir  salesmen, 
once  more  turned  to  liis  book.  He  spent  an 
hour  or  so  in  reading,  before  dressing  for 
dinner,  but  just  as  he  was  starting  for  the 
dining  room,  a  ring  at  the  bell  halted  hmi. 
Turning  to  the  front  dour,  lie  met  a  suave 
gentleman  who  aimounceil  himself  as  tlie 
representative  of  So-aiid  So's  Business 
College.  The  fond  father  caught  himself  in 
a  sub-conscious  train  of  profane  tliouglit, 
while,  with  politeness  plainly  forced,  he 
ushered  his  caller  into  the  reception  room. 
This  one  was  a  staver,  and  ilinner  was 
finished  by  the  rest  of  thefamily  longljefore 
pater  familias  disengaged  himself.  Having 
finished  his  belated  dinner,  our  hero  spent 
what  was  left  of  the  evening  conversmg 
with  liis  wife  on  the  insutlerable  impudence 
of  solicitors.  Being  out  of  humor,  he  de- 
cided to  go  to  bed  early,  so  about  nine 
o'clock  he  found  himself  drifting  on  the 
smooth  current  of  rapidly  receding  con- 
sciousness into  the  ocean  of  dreams,  but— 
jangle,  jingle,  jangle  went  the  bell,  and  out 
he  hopped.  He  went  to  the  window  and, 
peering  out,  saw  a  man;  then  the  storm, 
which  had  been  brewing  all  the  afternoon, 
broke.  Opening  tlie  door,  he  turned  a  stream 
of  invective  on  the  waitingcaller.  He  rated 
the  business  colleges  and  evervthing  what- 
soever connected  with  them;  he  declared 
that  they  harried  him.  hounded  him, 
and  "would  let  him  neither  eat  nor  sleep  in 
peace,  and  finally  he  womul  up  by  express- 
ing a  fervent  desire  to  see  them  all  enjoying 
the  tropical  climate  of  a  country  he  called 
Hades.  After  he  had  relieved  hi's  outraged 
feelings,  hiscaller  remarked  in  a  somewhat 
injured  tone  that  he  guessed  he  was  not  the 
man  for  whom  our  hero  was  looking.  He 
was  a  constable  who  had  come  up  to  serve  a 
subpoena  on  the  gentleman  to  appear  in 
court  next  day  as  a  witness.  And  yet  they 
say  that  this  is  all  in  the  name  of  education! 


JIuditina. 
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What  is  an  audit  and  on  what  system 
should  it  be  conducted?  At  the  very  out- 
set we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  a 
((Uestion  that  is  by  no  means  a  8ettlp<l  thing, 
since  different  members  of  the  profession 
have  different  opinions. 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  an 
auditor  are  to  a  large  extent  undefined,  but 
the  tendency  of  recent  dei'isions  is  to  make 
them  much  greater  than  formerly;  then,  loo, 
the  large  number  of  failures  is  another 
reason  for  demanding  a  thorough  audit, 
either  periodical  or  otherwise.  Not  only 
are  the  persons  immediately  interested  de- 
manding this  safeguard,  but  Legislatures 
arc  beginning  to  give  it  their  consideration. 
As  a  result  a  systematic  audit  by  a  compe- 
tent auditor  is  becoming  more  and  more 
appreciated,  for  it  lessens  the  possibility  of 
fraud ,  gives  greater  security  to  the  interested 
parties,  and  encourages  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  public.  The  certificate  of  a  pro- 
fessional auditor  appended  to  the  yearly 
report  of  any  concern  should  certainly  put 
the  question  of  solvency  and  financial  stand- 
ing of  that  jiarticular  concern  beyond  a 
doubt,  and  pojiularize  its  name  in  its  par- 
ticular tield  of  operation. 

The  professional  auditor's  (losition, 
whether  in  the  case  of  a  corporation,  mu- 
nicipality, partnership  or  private  firm  is 
strictly  a  fiduciary  one,  his  business  being 
to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  proprietors, 
whether  they  be  shareholder,  citizens,  or 
partners.  He  should  take  nothing  for 
granted,  but  should  conscientiously  employ 
every  faculty  and  exercise  every  precaution, 
to  the  utmost  of  his  ability,  in  conserving 
the  rights  of  his  clients.  It  is  hardly  nec- 
essary to  remark  that  he  should  be  guided 
in  the  exercise  of  his  duties  by  the  highest 
principles  of  etjuily  and  commercial  moral- 


ity, with  a  determination  to  act  inde- 
pendently and  fearlessly,  so  that  his  work 
may  be  an  example  of  rectitude  and  regu- 
larity. It  is  his  duty  to  see  that  his  clients 
are  ihorcmghly  Informed  in  all  the  impor- 
tant matters  which  may  have  arisen  in  the 
course  of  his  work. 

In  England  an  annual  audit  of  corpora- 
tions is  required  by  law;  the  auditor  is 
charged  with  the  general  supervision  of  the 
accounts  of  the  company,  and  it  is  his  prin- 
cipal duty  to  certify  to  the  shareholders  the 
financial  condition  of  the  corupany  from 
time  to  time.  In  Ontario,  the  Statutes 
uiake  every  provision  for  the  appointment 
of  an  auditcr  for  corporations  and  to  some 
extent  define  some  of  his  duties,  yet  the 
appointment  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
stockholders. 

DUTIES   OF   AN    AUDITOR. 

The  auditor  or  auditors  of  a  company  are 
generally  appointed  by  the  shareholders  at 
their  annual  general  meeting;  if  this  is  not 
d(me,  the  directors  may  make  the  afipoint- 
ment.  As  he  is  the  ageut  of  the  share- 
holders it  is  his  duty  to  hold  a  chn-k  rein 
over  the  directors  and  to  see  that  the  balance 
sheet  and  final  reports  are  l.ona  fide  and 
correct  statements  of  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany; therefore,  it  is  quite  evi<lent  that  the 
appointment  of  the  auditor  should  not  be 
left  to  the  directors.  However,  in  case  the 
business  is  entirely  under  the  management 
of  one  man,  it  is  then  customary  for  the  di- 
rectors to  make  the  appointment  so  that  the 
check  rein  may  be  held  over  hi[u  as  man- 
ager. The  auditor  for  a  county  or  city  is 
appointed  by  vote  of  the  respective  council. 

It  matters  not  by  whom  appointed,  the 
duties  of  an  auditor  are  onerous,  responsi- 
ble, and  sometimes  disagreeable.  He  may 
differ  from  the  directors  as  to  the  proper 
manner  of  stating  certain  accounts,  or  he 
may  be  charged  by  them  with  interfering 
with  what  they  consider  their  [lersoual  du- 
ties; but  if  he  is  satisfied  that  his  suggestions 
would  be  of  benefit  to  the  couipany,  he 
should  endeavor  to  have  them  carried  out. 
Usually,  however,  he  will  find  the  directors 
ready  and  willing  to  give  him  all  informa- 
tion possible  and  to  facilitate  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  prosecution  of  his  audit. 

If  false  statements  are  prejiared,  the  aud- 
itor has  a  very  unpleasant  task  to  perform. 
Obstacles  will  be  thrown  in  his  way  and 
every  means  ])ossible  adopted  to  prevent 
the  discovering  of  the  fraud.  Under  such 
annoying  circumstances  he  should  have  a 
"will  of  iron"  and  require  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation for  every  objectionable  or  unusual 
item.  Not  until  everything  is  verified  and 
the  necessary  corrections  made,  should  he 
affix  his  certificate  to  the  statements. 

It  is  customary  to  appoint  the  auditor  to 
examine  and  report  on  the  financial  stand- 
ing of  the  business  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year,  or  half-year,  as  the  case  may  be;  many 
companies,  however,  re(|uire  a  monthly  ex- 
amination of  the  hooks,  vouchers,  receipts, 
and  jiayments,  etc.  This  method  is  much 
more  satisfactory  than  the  yearly  audit,  be- 
cause the  auditor  is  enabled  to  keep  "tab" 
on  the  employes,  and  to  detect  any  errors 
that  might  unavoidably  creep  in.  There  is 
a  probability,  however,  in  this  case,  of 
entries  being  inserted  back  of  the  audit,  or 
of  changes  being  made  in  amounts;  these 
points  the  auditor  must  be  ever  on  his  guard 
to  detect,  or  jirevent,  if  possible,  by  a  cer- 
tain system  of  checking  known  only  to  him- 
self. Where  there  is  a  good  system  of 
"internal  check,"  there  is  seldom  ground 
for  suspicion,  for  experience  phows  that 
collusion  among  the  clerks   of   an    office    is 


seldom  practiced.  An  internal  check  is 
carried  on  by  having  the  othce  force  so  ar- 
ranged that  every  transaction  raust  neces- 
sarily go  through  two  or  more  hands;  in 
this  way  an  employe  cannot  change  an 
amount,  make  a  wrong  entry  or  practice 
fraud  without  the  co-operation  of  one  or 
more  of  his  fellow  employes,  nor  can  a  mis- 
take be  made  without  the  jiossibility  of 
immediate  detection.  In  addition  to  these 
safe-guards  it  is  always  well  to  eng."ige  a 
professional  auditor,  whose  duties  it  will  be 
to  prepare  the  final  statements  and  balance 
sheet  and  verify  the  assets  and  liabilities, 
general  accuracy  of  the  accounts,  etc.  The 
head  of  a  business  owes  a  duty  to  his  em- 
ploves,  as  well  as  to  hiuiself,  to  see  that 
there  is  such  a  check  upon  the  office  staff'  as 
will  eliruinate  the  opportunities  for  wrong- 
doiug;  this  may  be  accomplished  by  a  well 
arranged  internal  check  and  a  continuous 
verification  of  the  accounts  by  an  indepen- 
dent auditor. 

The  large  Canadian  banks,  with  tiieir  ex- 
tensive system  of  branches,  may  be  cited  as 
an  example  of  systematic  arrangement  of 
internal  work;  the  work  of  necessity  goes 
through  several  hands,  and  the  clerks  are 
frequently  changed  from  one  post  to  another, 
precluding  entirely  the  possibility  of  trick- 
ery. A  clerk  is  also  transferred  i)uite  fre- 
quently from  one  branch  to  another  (and 
generally  without  further  notice  than  a  tel- 
egram to  the  Manager  under  whom  he  is 
working,  advising  that  he  leave  at  once  for 
his  new  jiost),  therefore  any  attempts  at 
fraud  or  collusion  are  completely  foiled. 
In  addition  to  this  safeguard,  the  Bank  Ex- 
aminer is  liable  to  drop  in  at  any  time. 

THE    SCOPE    OF   AN    AUDIT. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  an  audit  is 
not  simply  to  check  the  amounts  posted 
from  the  books  of  original  entry  to  the 
ledger,  prove  the  additions  of  the  Cash 
Book,  check  the  balances  from  the  Ledger 
to  the  Balance  Sheet,  verify  receipts  and 
payments,  examine  the  vcuchers,  etc. 
While  these  are  essential,  they  by  no  means 
constitute  a  complete  audit.  In  additi"n, 
tlie  auditor  by  virtue  of  his  a[ipuintujciil 
undertakes  to: 

(d)  Examine  the  correctness  of  the  ac- 
counts under  audit. 

(h)  Verify  the  liabilities  and  the  jiresent 
value  of  all  assets. 

(c)  Present  properly  constructed  accounts 
and  balance  sheets  to  his  clients. 

id)  Certify  such  accounts  and  balance 
sheets  in  strict  accordance  with  facts,  and 
where  necessary  report  thereon. 

The  above  outline  is  quoted  from  a  lead- 
ing Scottish  Accountant  and  very  thoroughly 
covers  the  ground.  If  the  auditor  faithfully 
performs  all  the  recjuirements  deviplving 
upon  him,  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  de- 
tecting the  different  errors  that  from  time 
to  time  creej)  in,  viz: 

((t)  Errors  of  (_)mission,  leaving  out,  ac- 
cidentally or  otherwise,  business  transactions 
and  entries  that  sbimld  be  recorded. 

(/;)  Errors  of  Commission,  that  is,  enter- 
ing transactions  that  did  not  take  place  or 
entering  them  incorrectly  or  entering  them 
a  second  time. 

(c)  Errors  in  mechanical  work,  rfuch  as  C 
mistakes  in  arithmetical  calculations,  as  r 
making  out  bills  incorrectly,  mistakes  in  •' 
posting,  etc. 

(d)  Errors  of  Principle.  These  are  such  -, 
as  may  be  made  by  people  who  are  not  ]iro- 
ficient  in  the  science  of  accounts  or  finance, 
such  as  capitalizing  of  revenue  items,  etc., 
and  those  that  are  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
the  land  or  by-laws  of  the  compauy. 
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The  aiiditor  should  not  spend  all  of  his 
time,  as  many  do,  in  looking  for  the  third- 
class  of  errors,  as  this  is  the  kind  he  is  least 
likely  to  find.  Nine-tenths  of  the  crooked- 
ness in  books  is  periietrated  under  cover  of 
the  other  three  kinds  of  errors.  Defalca- 
tions are  generally  committed  by  persons 
wlio  thoroughly  understand  the  books  of 
the  business,  and  these  defalcations  are  so 
cleverly  covered  up  as  to  tax  the  skill  of  the 
auditor  to  the  utmost.  This  fact  should  be 
kept  in  mind,  and  where  fraud  is  suspected 
he  should  be  more  careful  in  critically  ex- 
amining every  transaction  in  detail;  every 
erasure,  alteration,  cross  entry,  and  inter- 
line should  be  carefully  e.xaiuined,  for  every 
dash,  dot,  or  character  may  have  a  meaning. 

i;UALIFICATIONS    OF   AN    AUDITOR. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  state  just  what 
the  qualification  of  an  auditor  should  be, 
but  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  a  successful 
auditor  may  be  briefly  indicated.  I'n- 
doubtedly  the  higher  his  educational  at- 
tainments the  better,  but,  in  addition  to 
this,  a  special  training  for  his  peculiar 
duties  and  responsibilities  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary. He  should  be  a  man  of  reliable 
character,  having  good  judgment  and  plenty 
of  "back-bone".  He  should  be  a  man  of 
uncompromising  integrity ,  acquainted  with 
his  duty  and  willing  to  do  it  without  fear 
or  favor.  He  should  thoroughly  understand 
financial  and  business  matters,  and  have  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  princi(iles  of 
political  economy. 

So  much  depends  upon  the  skill  and 
judgment  of  an  auditor  in  the  infinite  variety 
of  circuiiistan<'es  with  which  we  will  be  con- 
fronted, and  there  are  so  frequently  occa- 
sions when  he  mav  be  called  to  demonstrate 
his  views,  that  a  special  training  for  such 
duties  will  be  found  invaluable.  He  should 
therefore  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
bookkeeping  in  all  its  phases  and  be  a  good 
accountant.  An  accountant  is  likely  to  be 
a  good  bookkeeper,  but  the  bookkeeper  may 
be  far  from  being  an  accountant.  The 
bookkeeper  may  be  able  to  do  only  routine 
work  such  as  posting,  etc.,  but  may  not 
th(jroughly  understand  the  principles  of 
hookkeeiiing,  nor  the  bearing  of  one  account 
on  another,  nor  the  relation  between  capital, 
revenue,  etc.  Such  a  juan  would  be  of  no 
use  as  an  auditor;  he  works  mechanically 
and  not  by  principle,  and  his  accounting 
knowledge  extends  no  further  than  the  re- 
ijuirements  of  his  particular  set  of  books. 
It  is  a  common  thing  to  see  auditors  ap- 
pointed by  trading  and  financial  concerns, 
societies,  churches,  etc.,  who  know  absolute- 
ly nothing  about  the  science  of  accounts,  nor 
even  the  first  ]>rinciples  of  conducting  an 
audit;  the  main  qualification  would  seem  to 
be  that  the  particular  person  appointed  had 
a  "pull"  with  the  officials  or  that  he  had 
exhibited  at  times  an  aptitude  for  figures. 
No  one  will  dispute  the  fact  that  there  is 
absolutely  too  much  faith  put  in  the  so-called 
auditor,  and  that  sooner  or  later  the  crash 
will  come  which  will  show  conclusively  the 
fallacy  of  such  appointments.  Where  two 
persons  conduct  an  audit  it  may  be  sufficient 
that  one  of  the  two  be  a  professional  man 
while  the  assistant  be  a  man  capable  of  doing 
accurate  checking,  etc.,  but  it  must  be 
understood  that  the  audit  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  iirofessional. 

In  England  it  is  necessary  to  serve  an 
apprenticeship  of  five  years  under  articles 
with  some  reputable  public  accountant  be- 
fore being  entitled  to  the  distinctive  title  of 
auditor.  While  that  is  not  required  on  this 
continent,  it  behooves  the  person  who 
aspires  to  the  position  of  auditor  to  secure 


as  much  practical  training  as  possible  with 
some  good  firm,  as  bookkeeper,  and  later  to 
engage  as  assistant  to  some  professional 
accountant  in  order  that  every  detail  of  the 
work  may  be  mastered. 

The  next  article  will  be  devoted  entirely 
to  the  details  of  an  audit. 
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As  seventy-five  percent,  of  stenographers 
are  employed  in  business  offices,  the  opinion 
of  business  men  as  to  what  sliould  consti- 
tute tlie  equipment  of  a  shorthand  secre- 
tary or  general  oflfice  amanuensis  is  of  first 
importance  to  us  in  determining  the  essen- 
tials of  a  stenographer's  education.  The 
employing  public,  not  the  schools,  set  the 
standard  of  requirement  which  is  steadily 
moving  upward,  and  the  schools  training 
in  this  particular  branch  of  practical  edu- 
cation tail  in  their  duty  if  they  do  not  ele- 
vate their  standard  of  proficiency  in  pro- 
portion to  the  advance  in  the  demand.  As 
indicating  how  high  that  standard  is,  I 
insert  a  few  of  the  replies  I  received  last 
month  from  a  number  of  prominent  busi- 
ness and  professional  men  to  whom  I  ad- 
dressed these  questions — 

SOME   PRACTIC.^L   QUESTIONS. 

1.  Wherein  do  stenographers  most  fre- 
quently fail  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
business  offices  ? 

2.  Where  do  you  place  the  responsibility 
for  these  detects? 

3.  Considering  a  practical  course  of  sten- 
ography, what  would  you  advise  as  to 

a.    Content  of  curriculum. 

t>.  Speed  requisites  in  both  shorthand 
and  tj'pewriting. 

c.  Tests— in  other  words,  what  profici- 
ency would  you  require  for  a  certificate  or 
diploma? 

SOME  THOUGHTFUL  ANSWERS. 
The  president  of  a  corporation  which  has 
made  itself  felt  in  trade  matters  during  the 
past  year,  wrote— "A  stenographer  should, 
first  of  all,  be  intelligent,  quick  to  catch 
the  language  and  meaning  of  the  dictator, 
reliable  in  spelling,  and  use  of  good  English, 
able  to  punctuate  and  paragraph  a  letter, 
and  arrange  it  pleasingly  without  being 
told.  She  should  at  least  know  the  ele- 
ments of  bookkeeping,  and  be  able  to  make 
good  letter-book  copies  and  to  classify  and 
file  letters  and  papers  so  that  she  can  pro- 
duce them  without  delay.  The  ideal  sten- 
ographer for  any  business  man's  otHce, 
must  be  neat,  methodical,  and  secretive. 
The  stenographer  who  does  not  understand 
that  the  secrets  of  the  office  should  never 
pass  beyond  the  office  door,  is  dangerous. 
Schools  should  train  particularly  on  this 
point.  Also,  a  business  stenographer  should 
be  good  in  figures  and  ready  in  the  correc- 
tion of  errors  of  all  kinds. 

Who  is  to  blame  for  the  great  number  of 
inefficient  stenographers?  The  schools. 
They  don't  require  enough  special  as  well 
as  general  al)ility.  The  length  of  time  is 
too  short.  It  should  certainly  take  as  long 
to  make  a  good  stenographer  as  to  make  a 
good  dentist,  civil  engineer,  etc. 

Another  wrote:  "  A  good  stenographer  is 
one  who  can  spell  and  punctuate  and  who 
is  generally  well  informed.  Shorthand 
without  a  good  English  education  back  of  it 
simply  qualifies  some  5'oung  man  or  woman 
to  be  an  aggravation— a  thorn  in  the  tlesh— 
to  busy  people.  We  have  just  discharged  a 
'steno'  who,  in  transcribing  a  recommen- 
dation of  our  head  chemist,  made  the  state- 
ment, •  He  is  a  thinker,'  read  '  He  is  a  thin 
cur.'  Can't  you  teachers  weed  out  such 
unpromising  material?  Seems  to  me  this 
is  where  your  duty  lies." 
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A  lawyer  wrote:  "As  you  know,  I  lean 
decidedly  to  the  culture  requirements  of  a 
stenographer's  education.  Thorough  drill 
in  English,  composition,  business  forms 
and  customs,  legal  papers,  and  a  general 
knowledge  of  English  literature  and  his- 
tory, and  famliarity  with  the  elements  of 
the  sciences  which  are  such  an  important 
factor  in  the  business  of  today,  are  as  neces- 
sary to  the  stenographer  as  ability  to  take 
dictation  and  manipulate  a  typewriter." 

Here  is  theopinion  of  a  successful  teacher 
of  shorthand :  "  I  wish  to  think  of  the  pro- 
fession of  stenography  seriously— as  a  dis- 
tinct business  venture,  rather  than  as  a 
temporary-  makeshift  leading  to  'something 
better.'  A  groundwork  of  English,  compo- 
sition, spelling,  and  punctuation  must  be 
had  bj'  every  stenographer.  In  addition  to 
these,  for  the  better  class  of  positions,  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  bookkeeping, 
familarity  with  business  papers,  and  a 
great  deal  of  information  of  a  general  na- 
ture, increase  a  stenographer's  usefulness 
very  greatly.*'    And   another  writes: 

"  The  crucial  test  of  knowledge  of  English 
is  composition.  One  who  can  read  good 
literature  intelligently,  and  can  write  En- 
glish with  purity,  force,  and  clearness,  has 
a  sufficient  command  of  the  language  to 
meet  the  needs  of  anyone  except  the  pro- 
fessional instructor." 

ESSENTIALS. 

In  the  light  of  these  replies,  and  from 
■what  we  hear  and  read  on  all  sides,  we  have 
a  pretty  good  basis  from  which  to  figure 
out  the  essentials  which  should  enter  into 
the  training  of  a  stenographer. 

Native  ability,  the  quality  known  collo- 
quially as  "gumption,"  scholarship;  these 
are  the  things  required  to  make  steno- 
grapic  service  effective.  Not  the  least  im- 
portant of  these  requisites  is  "  gumption," 
used  in  the  sense  of  ready  perception  and 
discrimination,  quick  discernment,  acute- 
ness,  common  sense.  The  stenographer 
who  has  not  "  gumption  "  is  a  nuisance,  and 
the  uneducated  one,  a  sin  on  the  part  of 
some  school. 

But  what  shall  we  do  with  the  students 
who  lack  this  sense  of  the  relation  of  things? 
Don't  try  to  make  stenographers  of  them; 
that  is  all.  Advise  them  to  take  some  other 
course,  or  keep  them  at  other  work  until 
the  quality  of  "  gumption  "  is  acquired.  In 
this  day  of  liberality  in  scliool  matters, 
there  is  seldom  any  excuse  for  mistake  in 
the  selection  of  the  trade  or  profession  best 
adapted  to  any  student's  particular  abili- 
ties, acquirements,  and  the  time  at  his 
disposal. 

No  matter  what  other  sins  we  may  have 
to  answer  for,  let  us  see  to  it  that  turning 
out  poor  stenographers  isn't  one  of  them. 
There  is  no  sense  in  it,  no  cause  for  it. 
Young  men  and  women  who  haven't 
gumption  enough  to  get  a  serviceable 
knowledge  of  good  English  and  to  broaden 
out  along  general  educational  lines,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  continue  the  steno- 
graphic course  in  any  school.  We,  as 
teachers  of  technical  branches,  are  respon- 
sible for  the  quality  of  the  work  we  turn 
out  in  exact  proportion  to  the  power  we 
have  of  creating  the  standard  of  qualifica- 
tions. The  proprietary  schools  are  not  more 
free  in  this  respect  than  the  public  schools, 
and  the  teacher  of  business  subjects  who 
does  not  feel  that  his  responsibility  is  first, 
always,  to  the  profession  he  represents, 
fails  in  that  highest  attribute  of  a  teacher— 
that  which  makes  for  character  in  his  stu- 
dents. 


STENOGRAPHY  SHOHLD  NOT  BE  OBLKJA- 
TORY. 

Business  education  within  the  scope  of 
secondary  schools  naturally  divides  itself 
along  two  lines,  bookkeeping  and  stenog- 
raphy. Necessarily,  these  two  courses  of 
study  overlap,  and  there  are  those  who  ad- 
vocate that,  especially  in  the  public  schools, 
there  shall  be  only  the  one  comniercial 
course,  made  up  of  bookkeeping  and  cor- 
related branches  plus  stenography  and 
typewriting;  but  it  is  hardly  fair  to  the 
students  wln»  wish  to  prepare  for  positions 
as  bookkeepers  only  to  make  stenography 
and  typewriting  obligatorj'.  Ability  to  do 
business  and  record  business  are  the  requi- 
sites of  the  bookkeeper  or  business  man- 
ager. The  successful  .bookkeeper  need  not 
be  able  to  write  shorthand  nor  operate  a 
typewriter,  but  the  successful  business 
stenograplier  must  know  somethingof  book- 
keeping and  business  practice,  commer- 
cial paper,  etc.  Hence,  it  is  the  stenography 
course,  which,  in  the  secondary  schools, 
should  require  the  longer  time  and  greater 
preparation. 


MRS.   M.  L.  VEENFLIET. 


THE      AMANUENSIS     MUST    BE     WELL     EDU- 
CATED, 

If  there  is  any  one  person  in  a  business 
office  who  should  be  well  educated,  it  is  the 
amanuensis.  The  brains  of  his  employer 
flow  through  the  stenographer's  fingers, 
and  the  correctness  of  the  rendition  depends 
as  much  upon  the  stenographer's  literary 
ability  as  upon  his  skill  as  a  shorthand 
writer  and  typist.  He  must  possess  the 
seven  cardinal  virtues  of  business:  Hones- 
ty, accuracy,  self-reliance,  punctuality,  in- 
dustry, neatness,  secrecy.  The  cultivation 
of  these  qualities  during  the  training  period 
should  keep  pace  with  the  growth  in  per- 
ception and  knowledge,  manual  dexterity, 
and  mental  nimbleness. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  stenography 
has  developed  into  a  profession  almost 
limitless  in  its  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment for  both  men  and  women.  Business 
college  employment  departments,  the  type- 
writer companies,  and  other  agencies  of 
supply  cannot  begin  to  meet  the  demand 
for  competent  stenographic  help.  There 
need  be  no  feeling  of  rivalry  between  the 
departments  of  shorthand  in  the  public 
schools  and  the  private  schools.  Both  work- 
ing together  will  not  turn  out  capable 
stenographers  in  greater  numbers  than 
business  demands. 


THE    MALE     STENOGRAPHER     IN     DEMAND. 

Especially  is  this  true  of  male  stenogra- 
phers. Last  year  the  employment  depart- 
ment of  one  prominent  typewriter  company 
placed  Ui,'J47  stenographers  in  seven  of  the 
largest  cities  of  the  United  States.  Of  this 
numberless  than  twenty-nine  percent,  were 
men,  although  the  number  of  calls  for  men 
stenographers  through  these  seven  agen- 
cies alone  footed  up  forty  per  cent.,  a  fair 
average  of  the  discrepancy  between  the 
demand  an<l  the  supply  for  this  kind  of 
stenographic  help  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  Government  pays  men  stenographers 
$r-*00  a  year  at  the  beginning,  which  is  in- 
creased to  $1400  in  six  months  if  the  service 
is  satisfactory ;  but  even  at  these  figures, 
Uncle  Sam  cannot  secure  all  the  men  sten- 
ographers he  needs;  and  the  demand  is 
equally  great  from  l)usiness  and  profes- 
sional  offices. 

This  demand  for  men  stenographers  does 
not  indicate  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  or  of  business  or  professional 
offices  to  supplant  women  stenographers. 
Last  year's  marvelous  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  women  stenographers  placeil  in  good 
positions  indicates  that  stenography  has 
opened  up  to  women  a  source  of  permanent 
as  well  as  profitableemployment;  but  there 
is  a  class  of  stenographic  work  for  which 
young  men  are  especially  desired,  and  it 
will  be  matter  for  congratulation  if  the 
public  schools  are  more  successful  than 
the  private  schools  have  so  far  been  in  In- 
ducing young  men  to  fit  themselves  for 
amanuensis    work. 

By  making  the  course  sufficiently  thor- 
'lugh  on  the  side  of  business  training,  the 
stenography  course  should  attract  both 
sexes  equally. 

A  SUGGESTIVE  SHORTHAND  COURSE. 

I  herewith  submit  a  course  in  stenog- 
raphy, which,  probably,  will  require  two 
years  of  high  school  time,  because  of  the 
long  vacations,  short  hours,  and  class-plan 
of  work. 

Steno^rapbj'—  Theory  of  stenography, 
according  to  system  used.  After  the  text- 
book part  of  the  work,  w.'ith  daily  drill 
in  phonetics,  carefully  planned  dictation 
exercises  leading  to  accuracy  and  speed  in 
taking  and  transcribing  business  letters, 
literary,  legal,  scientific,  and  historical 
matter,  contracts,  specifications,  etc. 

r/Hje— Throughout  the  course. 

Tests— \.  Ability  to  take  new  matter  easily 
at  a  minimum  rate  of  100  words  a  minute 
and  read  back  in  the  same  time. 

2.  Ability  to  write  in  one  hour  from  6500  to 
7500  words  of  new  matter,  covering  a  wide 
range  of  business  subjects,  general  infor- 
mation, legal  papers,  contracts,  ordinary 
correspondence,  etc,  and  to  make  correct 
transcriptions  of  same  on  the  typewri+er  in 
not  to  exceed  four  hours. 

3.  Ability  to  take  lectures,  sermons,  tes- 
timony, depositions,  etc.,  and  transcribe 
same  correctly. 

71>-peirrj7i/2g— Expert  or  piano  method 
{correct  position ;  proper  stroke ;  location  of 
keys  not  dependent  on  sight;  use  of  all  the 
fingers:  continuous  movement  of  the  car- 
riage, the  hands  writing  as  the  eyes  read.) 
Word  exercises,  study  of  leading  machines, 
plain  copying,  copying  from  rough  draft, 
legal  and  business  papers,  invoicing  and 
tabulating,  making  carbon  copies,  dupli- 
cating processes;  letter  press  work,  index- 
ing and  filing,  writing  from  dictation,  speed 
drills,  arrangement  of  subject  matter 
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headings,  margins,  spacing,  paragraphs, 
etc..  and  adjusting  the  matter  to  the  size  of 
the  paper. 

/Vaffjcc -Practice  daily  tliroughout  the 
course  to  insure  iiitnble  lingers,  pliable 
wrists,  quickness  and  accuracy  of  sight  in 
following  copy,  and  keen  development  of 
the  sense  of  location. 

TfSts—1.  Ability  to  copy  plain  manuscript 
or  printed  matter  at  the  minimum  rate  of 
thirty-flve  words  a  minute  for  one  hour,  the 
transcript  to  be  well  arranged,  accurate, 
free  from  erasures  or  faulty  typing. 

2.  Ability  to  write  accurately  from  dicta- 
tion, a  half  hour  at  a  time,  new  matter  at  a 
minimum  rate  of  fift>-  words  a  minute. 

iJoofcteepiHg'— Thorough  grounding  in 
the  elements  of  single  and  double  entry 
bookkeeping,  business  practice,  simple 
transactions  introducing  the  ordinary 
record  books,  Imsiness  forms,  practice  in 
making  deposits  and  keeping  bank  account. 

Englisli  Language—  Spelling,  pronun- 
ciation, word  study,  composition,  punctua- 
tion, letter  writing,  grammatical  principles, 
rlietorical  principles,  dictation,  synonyms, 
essay  writing,  sum  and  structure  of  the 
paragraph,  impromptu  writing,  proof-read- 
ing. 

/..I'fera^Mre— English  and  American  class- 
ics, with  particular  attention  to  prose  style. 

Selected  reading,  as  a  basis  for  speed 
practice  in  both  stenograpliy  and  typewrit- 
ing. 

Selected  plays  of  Shakespeare. 

Historr  ami  Biography— An\et\can,  En- 
glish, general.  History,  biography,  and 
literature  can  well  be  handled  through  dic- 
tation, weekly  quizzes,  and  assigned  read- 
ings. 

--)ri7/)/He(ic— Practical  problems  covering 
every  subject  of  business  arithmetic,  daily 
drills  in  rapid  calculation,  speed  practice, 
metric  sj'Stem,  wages  and  pay  rolls,  foreign 
money  and  exchange. 

Current  Ei'cnts— 

Correspondence—  Arrangement  and 
st>'le  of  letters,  exercises  in  correcting,  con- 
densing, expanding.  Study  of  letters  re- 
lating to  special  subjects,  contracts,  sales, 
credit,  collections,  social  letters  and  forms, 
telegrams,  circulars. 

Bnsiiiess  Forms  and  Customs  — Cotn- 
niercial  paper,  invoices,  vouchers,  bills  of 
lading  and  manifests,  discounts,  securities, 
collections,  tiling  devices,  card  index. 

Peiunanship  —  A  plain  rapid  business 
hand.  Ti:iie,  at  least  one  hour  a  day  until 
proficiency  is  attained. 

Commercial  Geograpbj-~A  general  sur- 
vey of  the  subject  with  emphasis  on  the 
commercial,  industrial,  and  economic  geog- 
raphy of  the  United  States. 

Commercial  /^air--Fundamerital  princi- 
ples governing  the  ordinary  activities  of 
business;  paying  particular  attention  to 
contracts  and  negotiable  paper,  principal 
and  agent,  common  carriers,  bailment,  part- 
nership, etc. 

Cifics— Constitution  of  the  United  States; 
principles  of  government.  Dictation  from 
any  good  text  on  Civil  Government. 

Rlementarv  Science— (Taught  principal- 
ly through  dictation);  natural  history, 
geology,  chemistry,  physical  geography, 
physics. 

Conversation  and  Impromptu  Speak- 
ing—One liour  a  week. 

Electii-es—To  those  who  have  good  stand- 
ing in  the  principal  liranches  of  the  courses 
—algebra,  elementary  geometry,  Latin, 
Spanish,  French  or  German. 

In  my  own  school,  this  course  has  been  in 
operation  for  a  little  over  three  years,  and 
has  re.sulted  in  stenographers  of  creditable 


mental  development  and  intellectual  power. 
The  average  time  for  the  completion  of 
the  course  has  been  fifteen  months.  We 
work  on  the  credit  plan,  and  how  long  it 
takes  any  student  to  get  the  required  num- 
ber of  credits  for  graduation  depends  entire- 
ly upon  himself— his  previous  preparation, 
natural  ability,  application,  and  the  num- 
ber of  hours  he  works  each  day.  He  may, 
at  any  time,  ask  for  an  e.xamination  on  any 
subject  of  the  course,  and  showing  the  re- 
quired proficiency,  he  is  given  credit. 

SHOKTH.\ND  COURSES  NOW  TOO  SHORT. 

In  conclusion,  I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting 
from  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Charles  xHcGurrin 
before  the  National  Shorthand  Teachers' 
Association  last  year:  "Allow  me  to  sug- 
gest a  thing  which  has  long  been  a  handi- 
cap to  school  men  and  educators  in  stenog- 
raphy and  typewriting,  and  which,  in  my 
opinion,  should  be  corrected  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment;  namely,  that  of  the  too 
short  period  of  tuition  prevailing  in  the 
schools  throughout  the  country.  Six  and 
eight  months  within  which  to  perfect  a 
pupil  for  the  work  is,  I  believe,  the  average 
period  now  obtaining  in  the  majority  of 
schools.  This  time  is  much  too  short,  and 
especially  in  this  day,  now  that  typewriting 
has  taken  its  place  as  a  co-ordinate  neces- 
sity with  stenography,  and  demanding 
such  careful  and  tht)rough  instruction." 


Craitiing  for  Business. 

ADDRESS    BY    J.    M.     .\NDERSON,     PKESIDKNT 
OF  THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSIC  CO.,  MIN- 
NEAPOI,IS  :      GIVEN     BEFORE      THE 
BUSINESS  EDUCATORS'  SECTION 
OF  THE  N.  K.  A.,  AT  THE  MIN- 
NEAPOLIS   CONVENTION. 

Prior  to  the  Civil  War,  we  were  an  agri- 
cultural country.  We  liarl  as  yet  scarcely 
made  an  inijiression  in  the  manufacturing 
anil  couuuercial  world.  Our  whole  indus- 
trial system  was  crude  and  priuiitive  as 
compared  with  today.  With  the  e.xception 
of  our  railroads,  we  had  no  great  corpora- 
tions, as  we  now  understand  that  term,  and 
even  these  represented  but  insignificant 
accuaiulations  of  capital. 

Tha  small  merchant  at  the  cross-roads 
was  at  once  ]>roducer,  manufacturer,  and 
distributor,  furuisliing  the  raw  material, 
producing  the  finished  products,  and  send- 
ing them  into  the  market. 

Our  vast  public  domain  we.st  of  the  Miss- 
issippi was  as  yet  ahnost  untouched.  We 
were  regarded  by  the  nations  of  Euro)ie  as 
an  isolated,  undeveloped  nation  of  uncer- 
tain future,  not  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the 
great  world  movements  of  couimeroe  Then 
followed  the  Civil  War.  From  this  we 
emerged  with  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon 
us,  slavery  banished,  and  the  stability  of 
republican  institutions  forever  settled,  A 
new  era  of  invention  was  already  dawning, 
and  it  lead  to  such  development  and  expan- 
sion as  the  wildest  dreamer  has  never  con- 
ceived. In  this  we  sliared  in  common  with 
the  nations  of  Europe.  The  world  noted  in 
us  the  beginnings  of  new  life,  energy,  and 
development.  Whereas,  from  1789  to  1876, 
or  practically  the  first  century  of  our  his- 
tory, our  imports  exceeded  our  e.xports  by 
one  thousand  juillions  of  dollars  ;  from  1876 
to  1897  or  21  years,  our  exports  exceeded 
our  imports  by  four  thousand  millions,  and 
from  1897  to  1902  or  in  the  past  five  years, 
our  exports  e.xceeded  our  imports  by  two 
thousand  six  hundred  millions. 


THE     RELATIVE    COMMERCIAL     POSITION   OF 
THE    UNITED    STATES. 

(.)ur  industries  uiay  be  placed  under  three 
general  heads  :  production,  manufacturing 
and  comruerce,  or  interchange  of  comiuotli- 
ties.  In  each  of  these  we  are  now  the  doui- 
inating  factor  amoug  the  nations.  An  un- 
paralleled i,uiiiigrali(m  set  in  following  the 
Civil  War,  rapidly  settling  our  Western 
States,  and  llie  product  of  our  mines  and 
farms  doubled  again  and  again,  until  at  the 
present  time,  with  but  rive  per  cent,  of  the 
world's  population,  our  mines  are  produc- 
ing thirty-nine  per  cent  of  the  world's  min- 
erals, and  we  are  cultivating  one-fourth  of 
the  cultivated  land  of  the  earth.  We  con- 
tribute twenty-three  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
agricultural  products,  or  juore  than  four  and 
one-half  times  as  much  as  our  proportion  of 
population.  We  supply  thirty-four  per 
cent,  of  the  world's  manufactured  goods,  or 
nearly  seven  times  as  much  as  our  propor- 
tion of  population.  (Henry  Gannett  in 
May  Forum).  In  manufacturing  we  bear 
the  following  relations  to  our  leading  com- 
petitors :  United  States  one  hundred,  Eng- 
land forty-four,  Germany  thirty-rive,  and 
France  thirt>.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
our  manufactured  products  exceed  by  more 
than  twenty-rive  per  cent,  the  combined 
products  of  our  two  nearest  competitors. 

In  foreign  commerce,  we  rank  third. 
The  relative  position  of  the  three  leading 
countries  may  be  represented  as  follows  : 
England  eighteen,  Germany  ten.  United 
States  nine.  (Prof.  Monaghan,  U.  S.  Con- 
sul, Che;uitz,  Germany).  Our  ocean  ton- 
na.;e  already  outstrips  all  continental  pow- 
ers, and  ranks  second  only  to  England. 

We  have  in  operation  two  hundred  thou- 
sand miles  of  railway,  or  more  than  the 
entire  continent  of  Europe,  and  our  rail- 
ways give  employment  to  more  than  one 
million  men.  Of  the  six  billion  dollars 
annually  earned  in  transportation  by  all  na- 
tions, we  are  now  earning  thirty-four  per 
cent,  or  nearly  double  the  earnings  of  Eng- 
land, our  nearest  competitor.  The  mind 
cannot  grasp  the  magnitude  of  these  figures. 

SELF-.SATISFACTION      DANGEROUS      TO      OUR 
SUPREMACY. 

It  may  be  asked  what  all  this  has  to  do 
with  education — indeed,  our  unrivaled  suc- 
cesses are  sometimes  urged  in  evi<lence  of 
our  superior  training,  and  have  led  to  the 
belief  that  in  education,  as  in  other  things, 
we  have  little  to  learn.  It  is  not  strange 
that  we  have  failed  to  note  the  need  of  bet- 
ter preparation  for  the  new  problems 
imposed  by  our  stupendous  growth,  nor  that 
we  have  indulged  in  self-adulation,  attrib- 
uting our  marvelous  success  in  the  great 
struggle  which  is  stirring  the  nations  to  our 
own  superior  intelligence  and  skill.  We 
have  said  to  ourselves, — "Surely  such  re- 
sults sufficiently  vindicate  the  methods  and 
forces  which  produced  them."  We  hear 
much  of  Yankee  ingenuity,  and  plume  our- 
selves upon  the  brilliant  achievements  of 
our  manufacturers  and  merchants  We 
have  come  to  believe  that  all  this  unexam- 
pled jirosperity  is  due  to  the  s|)ecial  skill  of 
American  workmen,  and  the  superiority  of 
Americiin  joethods.  This  comfortable  doc- 
trine is  lulling  us  to  sleep.  No  greater  fal- 
lacy ever  threatened  the  prosperity  of  a 
nation  or  pointed  the  way  more  unmistaka- 
bly to  sure  defeat  ;  we  have  persistently 
ignored  other  easily  discoverable  causes  of 
our  prosperity.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment 
at  conditions  as  they  actually  exist. 
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THE     UNITED     STATES     A     STOREHOUSE     OF 
RAW    MATERIALS. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  during  the  first 
century  of  our  national  life,  we  enjoyed 
simply  a  healthy  normal  growth.  Our 
rapid  growth,  commandir^g  world-wide 
attention,  dates  from  about  the  last  ijuarter 
of  the  19th  century,  or  from  the  beginning 
of  that  era  of  invention  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. The  partition  of  Africa  had  not 
yet  begun,  in  fact,  that  continent  was  still 
unexplored  ;  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was 
in  a  very  real  sense  yet  unpeopled  ;  Aus- 
tralia was  as  yet  but  a  continent  of  strug- 
gKng  colonies,  and  the  great  domain  of  Rus- 
sia was  still  unknown  to  the  outside  world. 
Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that,  until  a  compara- 
tively recent  date,  we  have  enjoyed  the 
unique  distinction  of  furnishing  practically 
the  only  source  of  tlie  world's  supply  of  raw 
materials.  Providence  has  furnished  ready 
at  hand  practically  every  element  that 
enters  into  our  great  manufactured  pro- 
ducts. These  are  within  our  borders  and 
we  have  only  to  appropriate  them  to  our 
use.  England,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
forced  to  buy  and  pay  freight  upon  practi- 
cally every  pound  of  material  going  into  her 
great  factories,  and  the  same  thing,  to  a 
less  extent,  has  been  true  of  Germany  and 
France. 

The  advantage  which  we  have  reaped  in 
this  matter,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
The  American  farmer  cultivates  on  an 
average  forty-four  acres,  his  annual  pro- 
duce having  a  value  of  nine  hundred  dol-. 
lars,as  against  thirteen  acres  for  tlie  French 
farmer,  with  a  value  of  five  hundred  eighty 
dollars,  and  eight  acres  for  the  German 
farmer,  with  a  value  of  five  hundred  ten 
dollars.  Thus  the  superior  methods  of  the 
<Terman  farmer  produce  more  from  one  acre 
than  the  American  produces  from  three. 
With  the  early  disappearance  of  our  free 
lands,  and  the  progressive  reduction  of  the 
area  tilled  per  man,  we  are  to  gradually 
lose  our  capacity  for  production  as  at  pres- 
ent compared  with  the  continental  farmer. 
In  fact,  we  have  already  begun  to  realize 
the  new  competition  with  which  we  are  face 
to  face  in  the  vast  domains  of  Northern 
Russia,  Western  Canada,  and  Australia. 
Each  year  is  to  drive  home  upon  us  the 
consciousness  that  we  no  longer  stand  as  the 
world's  only  supply  of  agricultural  products 
and  other  raw  materials. 

THE   IMPORTANCE   OP    MODERN  EQUIPMENT. 

A  second  advantage  contributing  largely 
to  our  unrivaled  advancement  in  manufac- 
turing, lies  in  the  fact  that  we  are  a  new 
country,  having  no  traditions  to  break  down 
and  unfettered  by  prejudices  or  long  estab- 
lished customs,  which  have  crystallized  into 
national  habits.  Our  shops  and  factories, 
and,  in  fact,  our  whole  industrial  system,  is 
of  recent  development,  ensuring  newest 
types  in  equipment  and  most  modern  im- 
proved methods.  Europe,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  [lassing  through  a  transition  per- 
iod, bouud  by  established  customs,  and 
loaded  down  with  equipments  too  obsolete 
to  permit  of  largest  results,  and  yet  too  val- 
uable to  be  discarded.  In  this  matter  we 
bear  the  same  relation  to  European  coun- 
tries that  the  newly  ecjuipped  factory  bears 
to  the  plant  of  ten  or  twenty  years  ago, 
which  still  retains  tools  of  obsolete  pattern 
and  capable  of  but  indifferent  results. 

Much, — I  think  I  may  say  most, — of  our 
success  in  our  world's  competition,  can  be 
traced  to  the  two  causes  just  enumerated, 
namely  :  free  raw  materials  and  newest 
equipments. 


OUR   FOREIGN    PUPILS   MAY    SURPASS   THEIR 
TEACHER. 

It  is  time  that  we  were  disillusioned  in 
these  matters.  Europe  is  waking  up.  Eng- 
land, Germany  and  France,  are  putting  on 
modern  ways,  and  adopting  machinery  and 
equipments  of  the  very  newest  type.  They 
are  discovering  the  secrets  of  our  advance- 
ment to  the  first  place  in  the  world's  trade. 
In  the  two  elements,  namely  :  raw  materials 
and  new  equipments,  contributing  most 
largely  to  our  advancement,  our  wings  are 
already  clipped,  and  we  are  to  be  increas- 
ingly fettered  until,  in  the  not  far  distant 
future,  we  shall  be  stripped  of  our  advan- 
tages arising  from  these  two  sources.  When 
deprived  of  our  advantage  in  method, 
equipjnent,  and  raw  material,  we  must  then 
stand  on  an  equal  footing  with  our  competi- 
torp  across  the  water.  We  shall  then  be 
thrown  back  U|ion  the  efiiciency  of  the  indi- 
vidual artisan,  and  our  supremacy  must  be 
held, — if  at  all, — by  his  superior  intelli- 
gence and  skill. 

It  is  significant  how  England,  France,  and 
Germany,  have  met  our  menace  to  their 
industrial  development.     Denied  the  advan- 
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tages  which  we  have  enjoyed  in  cheap 
materials  and  modern  equipments,  they 
have  addressed  themselves  to  the  scientific 
study  of  their  varied  industries,  and  have 
established  technical  schools,  bringing  to 
bear  upon  their  industrial  systeju  the 
world's  highest  scientific  knowledge  and 
skill. 

Germany  offers  the  most  forceful  exam- 
ple of  what  can  be  accomplished  in  this  way. 
Fourteen  years  ago,  her  young  ruler  came 
to  the  throne.  He  was  met  by  hostility  and 
the  persistent  opposition  of  the  powerful 
conservative  element.  lie  was  looked 
upon  at  home  and  abroad  as  an  im- 
pulsive young  man,  unfit  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  State,  yet  by  his 
restless  intelligence  he  has  overcome  every 
obstacle,  and  through  wise  commercial  leg- 
islation and  the  fostering  of  commercial  and 
technical  education  in  his  empire,  he  has 
forced  (xermany  into  the  very  front  rank  of 
industrial  nations.  This  he  has  accom- 
plished in  little  more  than  a  decade. 

Unless  we  follow  his  example,  it  is  ques- 
tionable if  we  are  to  hold  our  present  posi- 
tion in  the  world's  market. 

THE   SCIENTIFIC   STUDY  OF  BUSINESS  INDIS- 
PENSABLE  TO   OUR    FUTURE    WELFARE. 
We  hear  much   about  onr   present  indua- 
trial  system  eliminating  the  need  for  intelli- 


gent operators  and  reducing  the  artisan  to  a 
position  calling  for  no  responsibility  or  in- 
telligent action.  We  hear  of  the  operator 
being  "Chained  to  his  machine"  and 
becoming  "  An  unthinking  automation," 
— about  the  great  aggregations  of  wealth 
denying  the  individual  worker  the  privilege 
of  rising,  etc.,  etc.  No  greater  fallacy  was 
ever  conceived  or  enunciated.  In  no  age 
have  we  needed  greater  intelligence,  or 
moral  responsibility.  There  was  a  time 
when  it  could  be  almost  literally  said  that 
every  man  looked  after  his  own  attairs, 
superintended  his  owu  business,  and  in 
large  measure  executed  his  (jwn  orders  and 
wishes.  But  with  our  increasingly  com- 
plex industrial  organization,  it  is  literally 
true  today  that  the  business  of  the  country 
is  transacted  by  paid  helpers.  The  tre- 
mendous interests  involved  are  henceforth 
to  be  cared  for  by  clerks,  operators,  super- 
intendents and  luauagers,  who  have  no 
direct  interest  in  the  enterprises  for  which 
they  strive,  except  the  consideration  of  sal- 
ary. Our  industrial  conditions  demand  a 
higher  average  of  disseminated  intelligence 
than  ever  before,  and  conditions  which 
confront  us  demand  that  we  adopt,  and  at 
once,  the  special  educatiimal  methods  which 
are  rescuing  England,  Germany,  and  France 
from  threatened  commercial  extinction,  and 
which  are  holding  them  in  the  front  as  our 
powerful  and  successful  rivals. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  in  view  of  our 
recent  national  expansion,  as  a  result  of  the 
Spanish  War,  our  destiny  is  to  be  largely 
determined  by  our  relation  to  the  world's 
markets.  Thirty  years  ago,  this  would  have 
been  heresy, — today  it  is  accepted  without 
argument.  Our  manufacturing  and  cojii- 
merce  are  to  play  an  ever  increasing  part  in 
our  national  prosperity.  To  neglect  or  re- 
tard either,  invites  national  disaster.  To 
state  it  in  jiositive  rather  than  negative 
terms  :  there  is  no  more  imperative  duty 
criufronting  the  American  peojilc  than  the 
instant  establishment  of  conditions  which 
shall  not  only  conserve,  but  develop  to  the 
highest  point  of  efficiency  the  three  great 
fundamentals  of  our  future  prosperity  ; 
namely,  production,  manufacturing,  and 
commerce. 

SPECIAL   EDUCATION    FOR  THE    MASSES. 

Most  of  our  states  are  now  offering  com- 
plete facilities  for  the  young  men  who  wish 
to  enter  the  learned  professions.  The  law, 
medicine,  and  theology  are  deemed  worthy 
of  assistance,  and  the  young  men  who  enter 
these  profes.sions,  find  the  avenues  of  prep- 
ar.ation  open  to  them.  In  view  of  new  con- 
ditions and  our  rapidly  widening  national 
horizon,  are  these  professions  more  imjiort- 
ant  in  their  bearing  upon  our  future  than 
the  intelligent  fostering  of  our  productive 
forces?  What  are  we  doing  for  the  young 
men  whose  tireless  industry  is  working  out 
national  destiny  ?  Statistics  show  that  in 
the  year  1900  there  were  but  190,000  young 
men  and  wcimen  enrolled  in  the  business 
and  commercial  colleges  of  the  whole  Unit- 
ed States.  Of  the  male  population  engaged 
in  gainful  occupations  in  this  country,  only 
a  little  more  than  one  per  cent,  are  in  the 
learned  professions  (U.  S.  Census,  1S90). 
The  other  ninety-nine  per  cent,  find  their 
way  into,  and  are  absorbed  in,  our  indus- 
trial system.  For  this  ninety-nine  per  cent, 
we  provide  the  common  schools,  and  our 
colleges.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least 
ninety-five  per  cent,  never  get  farther  than 
the  common  schools.  Aside  from  a  very 
few  technical  courses,  such  as  engineering 
in  its  various  brftnches,  we  are  doing  jirac- 
tically  nothing  in  specialized  education  for 
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this  great  mass  of  workers,  who' are  to  be 
the  determining  factor  in  our  national  pros- 
perity. 

In  every  line  of  business,  the  ceaseless 
quest  goes  on  for  better  help — f  ir  men  of 
trained  hand  and  brain,  for  men  of  exact 
knowledge  who  can  deliver  the  merchant 
and  manufacturer  from  the  slow  and  waste- 
fal  process  of  education  through  which  his 
helpers  and  operatives  must  pass.  Every 
man  in  business  knows  that  the  problem 
most  difficult  of  solution,  is  the  procurejiient 
of  competent  help,  and  that  the  growth  of 
his  business  is  to  be  largely  determined  by 
his  success  in  solving  that  problem.  What 
business  man  has  not  exclaimed  in  utter 
discouragement  after  some  vexing  exper- 
ience with  incompetency  :  "  If  you  want 
anything  done  well,  do  it  yourself  ?  " 

Every  state  in  the  Union  should  provide 
for  her  sons  and  daughters  the  highest  pos- 
sible form  of  instruction  adapted  to  the 
special  industries  of  that  state,  and  should 
open  to  her  citizens,  without  tuition  fees, 
the  oiiportunity  for  the  highest  possible 
attainment  in  these  special  lines.  This 
technical  and  commercial  instruction  might 
begin, — say  in  our  high-schools,  the  courses 
to  be  elective,  and  to  lead  directly  to 
departments  of  commerce  in  our  great  uni- 
versities, so  that  the  young  man  who  plans 
to  enter  the  great  mercantile  institution, 
or  to  engage  in  railroading,  commerce,  or 
manufacturing  of  any  kind,  may  fit  himself 
with  all  the  accurate  scientific  knowledge 
obtainable  upon  the  special  department  of 
usefulness  which  he  purposes  to  enter. 
Divorced  from  sentimental  reasons  and 
placed  purely  upon  economic  grounds,  no 
better  investment  can  be  made  by  any  state. 
A  single  illustration  will  suffice  to  empha- 
size this  point. 

SPECIAL   EDUCATION    IN    MINNESOTA. 

Some  years  ago  the  state  of  Minnesota 
established  a  practical  school  and  college  of 
agriculture  in  connection  with  her  State 
University.  While  pursuing  the  scientific 
S(,udy  of  all  subjects  touched  upon,  the 
work  was  of  the  most  practical  nature. 
The  young  men  and  women  were  instructed 
in  such  subjects  as  chemistry  of  the  soil, 
chemistry  of  food,  care  and  breeding  of 
stock,  dairying,  the  study  of  grasses,  black- 
smithing,  carpentering,  cooking,  sewing, 
etc.  In  the  one  item  of  dairying,  the  state 
has  jirobably  been  repaid  for  its  totnl  ex- 
penditure. Ten  years  ago  Minnesota  was 
not  thought  of  as  a  dairy  state.  Today  we 
have  600  creameries,  most  of  them  the 
result  of  instruction  and  encouragement 
from  the  agricultural  coUege.       Minnesota 


dairy  products  have,  in  recent  years,  taken 
a  larger  percentage  of  prizes  than  similar 
products  of  any  other  state  at  fairs  and 
expositions,  where,  in  some  cases,  nearly 
every  state  in  the  union  competed.  At  the 
Omaha  exposition,  she  captured  more  than 
■50  per  cent,  of  all  prizes  and  against  all 
competitors.  Her  butter  is  recognized  in 
Eastern  markets  and  even  in  London  as  of 
the  very  choicest  quality.  In  one  instance, 
a  large  New  York  dealer  offered  to  take  the 
entire  output  of  one  of  Minnesota's  largest 
creameries  and  to  pay  a  cent  and  a  half  a 
pound  more  than  the  highest  market  price. 
The  scientific  methods  resulting  in  marked 
improvement  of  both  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  state's  agricultural  products,  is  repay- 
ing her  many  times  over  for  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  this  agricultural  college. 

What  Minnesota  is  doing  for  her  farmers, 
every  state  should  do  for  its  leading  indus- 
tries. Every  distinctive  industry  should  be 
fostered  in  the  same  way,  and  at  public 
expense,  under  conditions  making  these 
advantages  attainable  to  the  humblest  and 
poorest  citizen  without  money  and  without 
price. 

PROSPERITY  IS  BASED  ON  INTELI-IOENCE. 
In  its  last  analysis  the  prosperity  of  the 
State  must  rest  upon  the  intelligence  of  her 
citizens.  If  that  intelligence  be  so  fostered 
by  the  State  as  to  contribute  directly  to 
her  capacity  for  production,  she  has  at  once 
served  the  best  good  of  her  citizens  and  her 
own  highest  interests.  The  best  type  of 
service  is  that  which  results  from  genuine 
interest.  The  drudge  who  follows  a  daily 
round  of  toil  having  for  him  no  fascination 
nor  absorbing  interest,  is  wearing  out  an 
existence  but  little  removed  from  slavery. 
The  seeds  of  unrest  and  anarchy  are  easily 
planted  in  such  soil,  but  the  hand  that  is 
driven  to  the  commonest  labor  by  an  enthu- 
siastic intelligence,  is  seldom  raised  to 
destroy  the  fruits  of  that  labor.  The  high- 
est interests  of  both  individual  and  state 
demand  that  our  present  educational  sys- 
tems be  so  expanded  as  to  embrace  most 
thorough  and  comprehensive  industrial, 
commercial,  and  technical  instruction.  Our 
failure  to  recognize  this  imperative  need 
must  greatly  impede  our  splendid  progress 
toward  the  world's  industrial  supremacy,  if 
indeed  it  does  not  lose  for  us  the  position 
we  have  already  attained. 


eoncernina  the   Sbortband  Proaram   of 
the  milwaukee  meeting. 

It  ia  the  intention  of  tlie  Kxecutive  Com- 
mittee to  so  shape  the  program  as  to  compel 


the  entire  shortliand  section  to  take  active 
part  in  tiie  exercises.  Tiie  time-honored 
i-'APER  does  not  seem  to  accoinplisli  this. 
It  is  apt  to  assume  ideal  environments  and 
conditions  in  the  schoolroom,  and  there- 
upon construct  an  impracticable  method. 
The  result  is  that  seekers  after  light  are 
discouraged  rather  than  informed  and 
stimulated.  It  is  proposed  to  treat  the 
association  as  a  class  under  the  leadership 
of  certain  selected  teachers.  Each  leader 
shall  state  his  environment,  length  of 
course,  teaching  force,  special  treat:nent  of 
illiterates,  and  all  similar  points  affecting 
results,  and  then  show  how  the  work  is 
handled  under  such  circumstances.  Under 
this  leadership  the  members  will  have 
opportunity  to  state  and  illustrate  individ- 
ual experiences.  Supplementary  to  this 
class  work,  exhibits  of  shorthatid  and  type- 
writingwill  be  expected  from  the  various 
schools  represented  by  the  memliership. 
This  exhibit  is  not  expected  to  be  a  fancy 
one.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  any  school 
can  turn  out  fancy  work.  The  best  of 
schools,  however,  have  troubles  gal4)re.  and 
we  want  an  exhibit  of  those  troubles, 
together  with  the  method  of  remedying 
them.  Send  in  a  few  beginners'  note  books; 
also  a  few  typewritten  transcripts  of  those 
in  a  dictation  class,  accompanied  by  the 
shorthand  notes— all  the  work  showing  the 
teacher's  markings  of  errors;  also  any  other 
practical  work  that  would  add  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  exhibit.  These  exhibits  should 
have  the  name  and  location  of  the  school 
and  the  name  of  the  teacher  conspicuously 
endorsed  upon  them.  Don't  be  afraid  to 
send  in  an  honest  exhibit.  If  you  have 
troubles,  be  consoled  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  others. 

It  is  not  intended  to  dispense  with  papers 
entirely;  they  have  their  province.  Mr. 
William  Whitford,  of  Chicago,  the  eminent 
medical  reporter,  has  promised  one.  CJne, 
also,  will  be  presented  by  Mr.  Francis  E. 
Lester,  of  the  New  Mexico  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  on"  En- 
glish-Spanish Stenography,"  a  subject 
forced  upon  our  attention  bj'  the  rapidly- 
growing  intimacy  of  our  relations  with 
Spanish-American  countries. 

The  preceding  statement  is  to  some  extent 
tentative  and  subject  to  revision  by  the  other 
members  of  the  executive  committee— Mr. 
Jerome  B.  Howard  and  Mr.  John  R.  Gregg. 
I  trust,  however,  it  will  have  the  effect  of 
stirring  up  those  interested  in  having  a 
thoroughlv  instructive  meeting  at  Milwau- 
kee, and  induce  them  to  help  the  committee 
with  needed  suggestions.  Who  shall  lead 
the  classes? 

Chas.  T.  Platt,  Chmn.  Exc.  Com., 
66  Hudson  Street,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
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Hates  to  ngetits  and  eiub  Kaisers 

Sent  upon  application.  Whether  you  are  in  a 
position  to  send  a  few  or  many  subscriptions,  let 
us  know,  so  that  we  can  favor  you  with  our  low- 
est possible  terms  and  a  few  sample  copies. 

Considering  the  fact  that  we  issue  no  partial  or 
cheap  editions  :  that  our  journal  is  high  grade  in 
every  particular:  that  the  color  feature  of  the 
cover  alone  costs  hundreds  of  dollars  ;  that  "les- 
sons that  teach"  are  a  distinctive  feature  of  our 
magazine;  that  the  art  presented  is  the  best  ever 
given  in  a  journal  of  this  nature ;  and  that  the 
department  of  bu.siness  education  is  upon  a  more 
comprehensive  and  truly  representative  plan  than 
ever  before  attempted  ;  you  will  readily  see  that 
the  Business  Edccatois  is  not  only  the  best  but 
the  fheapest,  because  the  best  is  always  the 
cheapest. 

Cbe  Best  Hdvertising  medium  of  Tts 
eiass 

The  Business  Educator  being  the  most  pop- 
ular and  widely  read  journal  of  its  kind,  it  fol 
lows  that  it  is  also  the  best  advertising  mediulii. 

It  reaches  practically  all  persons  interested  in 
commercial  education  and  in  penmanship,  in 
both  this  country  and  in  Canada.  It  covers  the 
commercial  school  field  completely,  going  as  it 
does  to  the  heads  of  Commercial  Colleges,  Com- 
mercial High  School?,  Commercial  Departments 
in  Parochial  Schools,  Colleges,  etc.,  as  well  as  to 
a  large  number  of  office  workers,  public  school 
teachers,  home  students,  etc.  Then  it  is  pre- 
served as  but  few  journals  are.  many  subscribers 
having  it  bound  in  book  form.  Our  rates  for 
space  are  extremely  low— lower  than  those  of 
any  other  high  class  journal  published.  Wide- 
awake advertisers  will  find  our  columns  money 
makers.    Write  at  once  for  rates. 


Crue  Progress. 

Progress  in  writing— ill  long  liimd  writing 
—like  in  most  things,  is  the  result  of  slight 
changes  in  numerous  ways.  The  use  of 
arm  tnovement  makes  writing  easier  in 
execution.  The  employment  of  simple 
forms  makes  writing  plainer  and  swifter. 
The  suiting  of  slant  to  theindividualmakes 
writing  characteristic  and  natural.  Allow- 
ing one  person  to  write  a  running  style; 
another  person  a  compact  hand;  another,  a 
round  hand;  another,  an  angular  style;  and 
another,  a  large,  or  small,  heavy,  or  fine 
hand,  makes  writing  individual  and  human. 
To  the  extent  that  we  encourage  individ- 
uality in  movement  and  form  do  we  advance 
the  cause  of  good  writing,  as  there  is  no  one 
way  for  all,  but  there  is  for  each.  One  move- 
ment advocates;  one  slant  advocates;  one 
form  for  all  advocates;  one  position  advo- 
cates; each  and  all  are  wrong,  in  that  they 
limit  rather  than  extend  the  powers  of  the 
individual.  If  these  people  had  had  their 
way,  or  were  to  have  it,  we  would  have 
writing  by  law  with  injunction  lawyers  and 


judge.s  to  imprison    any    one 
decide  to  write  differently. 

The  true  way  is  to  aid  the  individual  to 
discover  which  movement,  which  form, 
whicli  slant  is  best  for  liim,  and  to  develop 
it  to  the  degree  of  proficiency  demanded. 
Tiie  true  reformer  points  in  the  direction  of 
the  individual  and  not  in  tiie  direction  of 
liis  own  pet  system.  Tiie  real  reformer  rec- 
ognizes that  there  are  many  things  which 
enter  into  and  go  to  make  up  good  teaching 
and  good  writing.  Not  movement  alone, 
not  form  alone,  not  position  alone,  not  slant 
alone,  but  all  combined  make  good  writing, 
and  the  modern  teacher  recognizes  these 
things. 

It  is  foolish  to  play  on  but  one  string  of  a 
violin  when  there  are  four  for  that  purpose. 

A  violinist  may  for  a  moment  and  for  a 
special  effect  in  tone  or  technic  dwell  upon 
one  string,  but  he  soon  ranges  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  by  so  doing  touches  the 
various  emotions  of  the  liuman  soul.  So 
the  true  teacher  of  writing  touches  upon 
the  various  essentials  in  writing— form, 
movement,  position,  speed,  etc.  Not  only 
does  he  play  upon  these  elements  of  writ- 
ing, but  now  and  then  lie  dwells  upon  this 
or  that  element  in  order,  for  the  time  being, 
to  emphasize  some  essential.  Indeed,  at 
times  he  "harps"  upon  it  to  impress  it 
upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil  or  to  drill  it  into 
the  muscle. 

One  slant  for  all,  one  movement  for  all, 
one  way  for  all  are  each  and  all  giving  way 
to  some  one  way  for  each.  The  individual 
is  being  recognized,  considered,  studied, 
and  developed  as  tiever  before.  Let  the 
good  work  go  on.  THE  BUSINESS  EUUCATOK 
is  not  championing  but  one  chirographic 
essential  (hobbyizing  it),  but  all  that  goes 
to  make  up  good  writing. 


Uertical  and  Simplified  Penmanship. 

Vertical  writing  is  all  right  for  some 
persons,  but  we  do  not  believe  in  forcing  it 
on  all.  Some  acquire  it  very  easily,  while 
others  find  it  very  difficult  and  incline 
toward  the  slant  style.  We  believe  in 
allowing  much  liberty  in  this  particular 
and  in. encouraging  individuality.  No  one 
slant  is  best  for  all,  but  it  seems  that  there 
is  one  slant  best  for  each.  Teachers  should 
endeavor  to  assist  each  pupil  in  finding  his 
individuality  in  this  particular.  The  same 
is  also  true  of  many  other  things  as  regards 
writing. 

But  the  most  valuable  reforms  are  not  to 
be  found  in  the  problems  tliat  concern  slant, 
little  slant,  or  no  slant  at  all.  The  various 
slants  and  the  vertical  were  used  long 
before  the  vertical  question  was  agitated  in 
tliis  country.  It  was  all  right  for  some 
then,  but  not  for  others.  So  some  will  con- 
tinue to  use  the  vertical,  while  others  will 
use  some  other  standard. 

Simplification  of  form  involves  one  of  the 
true  principles  of  reform. 

Movement  has  been  pushed  to  its  utmost. 
Thousands  of  the  best  writers  have  prac- 
tically reached  all  the  speed  that  can  be 
expected  from  movement,  however  it  may 
be  applied.  And  even  the  efforts  of  the  best 
and  quickest  fall  far  short  of  the  required 
commercial  rateof  speed  in  correspondence, 
whicli  the  typewriter  has  relieved. 

If  we  wish  speedier  writing  the  forms 
must  besimplied. 


J.  H.  Bachtenkircher,  of  Lafayette,  Ind., 
spent  the  summer  writing  cards  in  the 
Palmer  House,  Chicago.  He  did  a  very 
good  business. 

I.  E.  Dwyer,  formerly  in  charge  of  the 
commerciai  department  of  the  West  Spring- 
field (Mass.)  High  School,  is  this  year  in 
charge  of  that  department  in  the  Wakefield 
(Mass  )  High  School,  at  a  very  satisfactory 
increase  in  salary. 

C.  F.  Moore,  who  owns  a  business  school 
in  Manitowoc,  Wis  ,  has  purciiased  of  E.  (). 
Folsom,  the  Sheboygan  Business  College, 
and  is  opening  a  new  school  in  Kacine,  Wis. 
Mr.  Folsom  Is  teaching  for  The  Cream  City 
Business  College  of  Milwaukee. 

F.  W.  Tamblyn,  the  able  penman  of  Kan- 
sas  City,  spent  tiie  summer  abroad,  return- 
ing to  this  country  August  21st. 

L.  M.  Thornburgh,  principal  of  the 
commercial  department  of  the  Paterson 
(N.  J.)  High  School,  spent  a  part  of  his 
vacation  in  Maine.  His  many  friends  will 
be  sorry  to  learn  that  he  has  not  been  in 
good  health.  Everyone  who  knows  what  a 
n.ible  work  he  is  doing  will  wish  him  a 
speedy  restoration  to  good  health,  with 
many  years  of  usefulness  before  him. 

N.  S.  Phelps,  president  of  the  Ellis  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  has  built  a 
splendid  sanitorium  at  Battle  Creek,  and 
has  recently  completed  a  reorganization  ot 
the  Malta  Vita  Pure  Food  Co.,  of  whicli  he 
and  his  friends  have  a  controlling  iiitt-rost, 
iiurf;isiiig  its  capital  to  $5,0(KI,IKK).  He  seems 
likely  to  become  a  second  C.  W.  Post.  Who 
says  business  college  men  cannot  succeed 
in  business?  Mr.  Plielps  was  for  many 
years  the  president  of  the  .San  Francisco 
Business  College,  and  quit  that  position  to 
found  the  Ellis  Publishing  Co.  in  Battle 
Creek. 

W.  P.  Richardson,  who  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  commercial  department  of  The  Hetlley 
School  of  Commerce  of  Brooklvn,  X.  Y.,  will 
this  veur  give  his  entire  attention  to  the 
Brooklvn  Law  School,  which  he  and  .Mr. 
Hettley  organized  last  year. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Natiomil  ■ 
Shorthand  Reporters'  Association,  which 
was  luld  in  Boston  in  August,  C.  C.  Beale, 
of  Hostiiii,  \\  as  elected  second  vice  president. 
.Shorthand  writers  and  teachers  everywhere 
know  of  Mr.  Beale,  and  those  who  attended 
the  banquet  of  the  Eastern  Commercial 
Teachers'  Association  in  Providence  will 
remember  his  felicitious  speech.  Mr.  Beale 
is  to  be  congratulated,  as  is  also  the  Associ- 
ation of  which  he  is  an  officer. 

Jerome  B.  Howard  will  be  the  official 
editor  for  the  Association  this  year,  and 
those  who  take  the  Phonographic  Magazine 
will  get,  as  heretofore,  all  the  news  regarding 
the  workers  as  well  as  the  teachers  in  the 
world  of  shorthand. 


fro 


til. 


A  modest  circular  comes  tc 
St.  Johnsbury  (Vt.)  Academy,  outlining  tlu 
work  of  the  commercial  department  of  that 
school.  It  contains  some  striking  before- 
and-after  demonstrations  of  the  ability  of 
some  of  A.  H.  Barbour's   pupils  in  writing. 

We  note  with  pleasure  that  Col.  Cieorge 
Soule.of  New  Orleans,  offers  to  his  gradu- 
ates, as  prizes,  two  scholarships  in  Tulane 
University,  the  Harvard  of  Dixie.  This  is 
the  proper  spirit.  Instead  of  speaking 
coiileniptiiouslv  of  the  higher  institutions 
ol  learning,  make  it  an  object  to  young 
people  to  strive  for  a  course  in  these  insti- 
tutions, if  it  be  possible  to  do  so. 

The  publishing  business  formerly  con- 
ducted under  the  name  of  Mehan  & 
NcCanlev.will  henceforth  be  known  as  The 
Coniniercial  Text  Book  Company.  B.  b. 
Williams,  who  has  been  with  the  Capital 
City  Commercial  College  for  several  years, 
will  give  his  attention  exclusively  to  the 
pulilisliing  business.  We  wish  tlie  new 
company  the  utmost  success. 
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The  catalogue  of  the  Cedar  Kapids  (Iowa  i 
Biij^iness  College  is  an  attractive  one  this 
vear,  as  usual.  Although  not  so  prolific  in 
tlie  penmanship  of  former  students  as 
ordinarilv,  there  are  samples  of  some 
beautiful  work  by  W.  C.  Henning,  together 
with  some  creditable  work  done  bj*  otlier 
teachers  and  pupils  of  this  well  known 
school. 

J.  S.  Hamilton,  of  Clyde,  Kansas,  is  now 
with  the  lola,  Kansas,  Business  College. 

We  learn  that  Wood's  College,  Newark,  N. 
J.,  has  the  largest  summer  school  in  the 
history  of  the  institution,  and  that  the 
prospects  are  good  for  a  record  breaking 
attendance  the  present  term. 

A.  L.  Fischer,  formerly  of  LeRoy,  N.  Y.,  is 
now  connected  with  the  Excelsior  Commer- 
cial Institiite,  Rochester,  X.  Y.  Mr.  Fischer 
is  quite  a  fine  penman,  and  of  course,  is  a 
supporter  of  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Courtney,  who  has  been  with  the 
Iowa  Business  College,  Des  Moines,  la.,  is 
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Mr.  W.  R.  Phillips,  of  the  Ohio  University, 
is  now  employed  in  the  Ohio  Valley  Busi- 
ness College,  East  Liverpool,  O.,'  F.  T. 
Weaver,  Pres. 

R.  J.  Bennett,  formerly  with  the  Wood- 
stock, Ont.,  Business  College,  is  now  con- 
nected with  Peirce  School.  Philadelphia,  iti 
which  institution  he  teaches  Commercial 
Geography,  Advanced  Hookkeeping.  and 
Business  .^lethods.  Mr.  Bennett  is  a  Char- 
tered Accountant,  and  will  no  doubt  prove  a 
valual)le  addition  to  the  facnltv  of  the 
Peirce  School.  As  is  well  known,  this  insti- 
tution is  recognized  as  one  of  the  very  first 
commercial  schools  in  the  C  S. 

Mr.  O.T.Johnson,  a  recent  Zanerian  boy, 
is  now  located  with  Darling's  Business 
College,  Fergus  Falls,  Miini.  Mr.  Johnson 
is  a  young  man  of  more  than  ordinary 
ability,  not  only  in  penmanship  but  in 
business  as  well. 

We  recently  learned  that  Mr.  W.  G. 
Ottwein,  of  the  (Juincy,  111.,  Business  Col- 
lege, recently  took  unto  himself  a  life 
partner  of  the  feminine  variety.  We  wish 
the  new  alliance  the  success  and  liappiness 
due  it. 

E.  W.  VanKirk  is  a  new  penman  in  the 
Salt  City  Business  College,  Hutchinson, 
Kansas.  We  learn  that  he  is  gi\  iug  splendid 
satisfaction,  and  that  he  is  establishing  a 
repntatittn  as  a  remarkable  penman. 

Mr.  R.  A.  McDevitt,  of  Newcomerstown, 
O.,  is  again  with  the  Clearv  Business 
College,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.  A  letter  before 
us  from  his  pen  indicates  that  he  is 
one  of  our, very  best  penmen,  producing  as 
he  does  a  remarkably  neat  and  uniform 
page. 

J.  E.  Milner,  of  Swifts,  O.,  is  now  a  teacher 
in  the  Actual  Business  College  of  Canton, 
p.  Mr.  Milner  spent  his  summer  at  the 
Zanerian. 

On  Julv'.>4th,  li)02.  Mr.  W.  L.  Thomas  and 
Miss  Lula  Haythorn,  both  of  Wichita, 
Kansas,  were  married.  We  wish  them  much 
happiness  and  prosperity. 

Prof.  J.  E.  Bowman  has  resigned  his 
position  as  teacher  of  penmanship  at  the 
Actual  Business  College,  Canton,  O.,  to 
accept  a  similar  position  in  the  Edmiston 
Business  College,  Cleveland,  O. 

Miss  Nina  P.  Hudson,  of  St.  Johnsbury, 
Vt.,  has  charge  of  the  writing  and  commer- 
cial work  in  Cavanaugh's  Commercial 
School,  New  Britain,  Conn.  Miss  H.  is 
one  of  America's  most  accomplished  lady 
penmen,  as  well  as  a  successful  commercial 
teacher. 

nppreeiative  Words  From  a  Subscriber. 

■'  Your  journal  has  been  to  me  a  source  of 
gratification  and  education.  Its  numbers 
having  been  so  full  of  inspiration,  intelli- 
gence and  help.  I  feel  that  a  recognition  of 
the  earnest  efforts  to  make  a  journal  of 
practical  benefit  to  the  profession  is  due 
you  gentlemen,  for  the  faithful,  persistent, 
conscientious,  able  and  thoughtful  interest 
and  effort  manifested  in  every  number  to 
make  it  so."  Yours, 

H.  S   DAN  DUVN, 
No.  SS  Lexington  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  St.  Johnsbury  Academy  issues  a  very 
neat  envelope-size  circular  concerning  the 
commercial  department,  demonstrating 
that  this  department  is  on  a  paras  concerns 
thoroughness  with  our  best  business 
schools. 

"What  School  "  is  the  title  of  a  splendidlv 
written  but  rather  cheaply  printed  paper 
received  from  the  well  known  high-grade 
Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids,  Mich. 

"The  Highland  Park  College  Bulletin," 
Des  Moines,  la.,  is  the  title  of  a  :!2  page  cir- 
cular announcing  the  work  of  that  educa- 
tional institution. 

Those  interested  in  raised  letters  for  sign 
work  will  do  well  to  write  to  W.  A.  Thomp- 
son, Pontiac,  Mich.,  for  circulars. 

Hesser  Business  College,  Manchester,  N. 
H.,  favored  us  with  a  very  neat  little  bro- 
chure giving  information  concerning  that 

schi^ol. 

Wood's  College,  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  putting 
out  a  profusely  illustrated  catalogue,  indi- 
cating an  unusually  large  school. 

W.  I.  Staley,  Principal  of  the  Capital  Bus- 
iness College,  Salem,  Oregon,  is  issuing 
some  very  neat  and  attractive  advertising 
literature. 

The  Western  Iowa  College.  Council  Bluffs, 
la.,  R.  A.  Wiatt.  President,  favored  us  with 
an  attractive  little  circular  concerning  that 
institution.  Mr.  Wiatt  has  recently  pur- 
chased the  interests  of  his  partners  and  is 
therefore  now  sole  owner,  and  reports  a 
prosperous  year. 

Booklets  from  the  Carlile,  Pa.,  Commer- 
cial College  indicate  that  that  institution  is 
prospering  as  usual. 

The  Smithdeal  Practical  Business  Col- 
lege, Richmond,  Va.,  is  issuing  a  32  page 
pink-backed  catalogue  announcing  the 
merits  of  that  well-known  institution. 

The  Northampton,  Mass.,  Commercial 
College,  Jos.  Pickett,  President,  W.  P. 
Weaver,  Penman,  is  putting  out  a  very  neat 
and  tasty  catalogue  concerning  that  insti- 
tution. 

The  Richmond,  Ind.,  Business  College,  O. 
E.  Fulghum,  President,  M.  W.  Cassmore, 
Penman,  is  issuing  an  attractive  catalogue 
printed  on  cream  paper,  which  has  a  very 
pleasing  effect. 

Clark's  Commercial  Colleges,  Covington 
and  Newport.  Ky.,  W.  D.  Clark,  President, 
and  A.  E.  Hortenstein,  Secretary,  is  putting 
out  an  effective  catalogue,  suggesting  a 
high-grade  institution. 

"  A  Home  Thrust  "  is  tLe  title  of  a  booklet 
issued  by  the  McKee  Pub.  Co.,  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  in  the  interests  of  McKee's  New  Stand- 
ard Shorthand. 

A  catalogue  issued  by  Lanier's  Southern 
Business  College,  Macon,  Ga.,  gives  one  the 
impression  of  a  good  school.  Mr.  Merriman, 
penman  in  the  institution,  is  a  hustler  as 
well  as  a  skilled  penman.  The  half-tone 
illustrations  of  the  faculty  are  poorly  en- 
graved and  poorly  printed. 

Huntsiiieer's  Business  and  Shorthand 
School  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  issues  a  catalogue 
distinctive  for  its  quality  rather  than  for 
its  size.  The  scheme  employed  in  covering 
and  wrapping  the  catalogue  is  unique  :  the 
half-tone  illustrations  are  realistic,  and  the 
text  ;  high-grade,  straightforward,  and 
plain. 

One  of  the  best  illustrated  circulars  con- 
taining a  good  variety  of  penmanship  and 
pen  work  received  at  this  office  came  from 
the  well  known  veteran  penman,  A.  H.  Hin- 
mau,  Hinman's  Business  College,   Worces- 


ter, Mass.  Accompanying  the  same  is  a 
beautiful  poster  for  the  school  made  by  Mr. 
E.  L.  Brown,  Rockland,  Me.,  with  whose 
work  our  readers  are  familiar. 

.Mr.  llinman  has  trained  many  of  Ameri- 
ca's tinest  penmen,  and  is  hiniself  second 
to  nootlier  in  blackboard  decoration. 

Other  Business  College  Advertising  Liter- 
ature has  been  received  from  the  following: 

Parsons,  Kans.,  Business  College  ;  The 
Macon  &  Andrews  College,  JXempliis,  Term. ; 
Norfolk,  Va.,  College  of  Commerce  and 
Gregg  Institute  of  Shorthand;  Cannon's 
Business  College,  Lawrence,  Mass.;  River- 
side, Cal.,  Business  College;  Oklahoma 
City,  O  T.,  Business  College  circular. 

Philadelphia  Business  College.  Leming  & 
Waltman,  Proprietors,  placed  in  our  hands 
a  very  neat  and  tasty  little  gray  covered 
embossed  booklet,  announcing  the  birth  of 
their  school  enterprise. 

The  Eaton  &  Burnett  Business  College 
and  School  of  Shorthand,  Typewriting  and 
English,  Baltimore,  Md.,  issues  a  blue- 
backed  catalogue  of  .'!6  pages  of  good  quality, 
though  not  elaborate. 

R.  D.  Deming,  Principal  North  Western 
Business  College.  Madison.  Wis.,  issues  a 
modest  3*2  page  catalogue  giving  informa- 
tion concerning  that  institution.  G.  E. 
Spohn,-the  Penman,  has  some  artistic  work 
in  the  form  of  capitals  presented  therein. 

Capital  City  Commercial  College,  Des 
Moines,  la.,  submits  one  of  the  best  cata- 
legues  received  at  this  office.  The  illustra- 
tions are  varied,  telling  and  artistic,  and 
the  subject  matter,  straightforward  and  to 
the  point.  The  faculty  page  is  very  at- 
tractive. The  illustrations  of  the  rooms  full 
of  students  are  convincing. 

"Santa  Rosa  Business  College  Journal 
and  Business  University  Educator'"'  is  the 
title  of  a  quarterly  illustrated  journal  pub- 
J.    S.    Sweet,    Principal    of    said 


The  Prospectus  of  the  Cotui,  Business 
College.  Middletown,  Conn.,  is  received. 
The  same  is  not  very  well  printed.  In  our 
opinion  the  before  and  after  specimens  in 
writing  (I,.  n..t  show  euongl.  improvement 
to  warrent  the  space  given  to  them. 

Darling's  Business  College,  Fergus  Falls. 
Minn  ,  Is  a  neatly  gotten  up  affair,  the  most 
attractive  feature  of  which  is  the  striking 
portrait  of  the  principal,  D.  Darling. 

"The  Griffin,"  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  the 
title  of  a  very  unique  and  frankly  written 
school  paper,  which  is  issued^  as  is  stated, 
as  an  "  experiment." 

The  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Business  Uni- 
versity is  issuing  a  journal  somewhat  out 
of  the  ordinary. 

Child's  Business  College  of  Pawtucket,  R. 
I.,  is  a  well  printed,  artistically-  illustrated, 
effective  catalogue,  though  a  trifle  too  much 
on  the  barn  door  order. 

The  best,  most  expensive,  unique,  and 
artistically  printed  catalogue  of  the  month 
came  from  the  Central  Business  College  of 
Toronto,  Mr.  W.  H.  Shaw,  Principal.  It  is 
printed  in  gold  and  purple  with  special  cor- 
ner designs,  and  has  heading  and  side 
illustrations  with  portraits  galore  of  stu- 
dents. Those  interested  in  up-to-date  busi- 
iness  education  should  get  this  catalogue. 

Boulder,  Colorado,  Business  College, 
favored  us  with  a  twenty  page  catalogue, 
announcing  the  merits  of  that  school. 

"  Recent  Graduates,"  Iron  City  College, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  is  the  title  of  a  thirty-six 
page  booklet,  containing  the  names  and 
addresses  of  pupils  occupying  positions  of 
that  noted  school.  It  contains  portraits  of 
the  Proprietor  and  the  Superintendents  of 
the  Shorthand  and  Commercial  Depart- 
ments, together  with  a  large  number  of 
portraits  of  students,  the  half-tone  designs 
of  which  are  artistic  creations,  and  repre- 
sent no  small  amount  of  money  and  enter- 
prise. 

The  Salt  Lake  Business  College,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  issues  a  catalogue  of  forty- 
eight  pages,  with  numerous  half-tone 
illustrations  of  the  building  and  school 
rooms.  The  catalogue  is  a  creditable  one, 
and  gives  one  the  impression  that  Salt 
Lake  City  is  the  possessor  of  one  of  the 
leading  Commercial  Colleges  of  the  country 


^^  dTve  @vi^in»e^  £(»lu»&cbtei<^  ^ 


CoUejie  advertising^  literature  lias  l>een 
received  from  tlie  following: 

Manhattan  Keporting  Co.,  No.  1.32fi  Tract 
Society  Bldg..  .\'  Y  City:  Excelsior  Coni- 
nierciallnstitute,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Miner's 
Business  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Capi- 
tal Business  College,  Salem,  Oregon:  W.  A. 
Thompson,  Pontiac.  Mich.:  Brooklyn  Law 
School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.:  Wolf's  Business 
College,  Hagerstown,  Md.:  Fireside  Ac- 
counting Publishing  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.:  Goodyear-Marshall  Publishing  Co., 
Cedar  Rapids,  la. :  The  Spencerian  Business 
College,  Louisville,  Ky.:  The  International 
Cnrrespotidence  Schools,  Scranton,  Penn.; 
Br.>\\n's  Ottawa  Business  College,  Ottawa, 
III.;  Xi.rthern  Illinois  Normal  School  and 
Dixon  linsiness  College,  Uixon,  111.;  Lo- 
gansport  Ci>inu)ercial  College,  Logansport, 
Ind.;  .Nortlianuiton,  ComiiuTCial  College, 
Xortlianii.t..n,  Mass.,  Tubbs  Business  Col- 
lege, Cliarleroi.  Pent].;  Haverhill  Business 
College,  Haverhill,  Mass.:  Ohio  Valley  Bus- 
iness College,  East  Liverpool,  O. ;  Meald's 
Business  College,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
Anderson  Business  School,  Anderson,  Ind. : 
National  Business  College,  Vandergrift, 
Penn. 

Elbert  Hubbard's  "  A  Message  to  Garcia  " 
on  deckle-edged  paper,  with  an  attractive 
cover,  is  the  high-toned  hint  that  accom- 
panies a  circular  announcement  of  the 
Drake  Business  Colleges  of  Jersey  Citv, 
Orange,  and  Bayonne,  N.  J.  Albert  J, 
Gleason,  the  president  of  these  schools,  is 
an  enterprising  business  man,  as  well  as  a 
successful  commercial  teaclier. 

A  copy  of  "  Shoemaker  &  Clark's  School 
News,"  full  of  the  vigor  that  characterizes 
Mr.  Shoemaker's  work,  came  to  our  desk 
recently.  This  enterprising  school  is  rapidly 
forging  to  the  front  ranks  in  size  as  well  as 
in  thorough  teaching. 

Toland's  Business  University,  F.  J.  Tol- 
and.  Proprietor,  submits  a  well  printed 
catalogue  of  SO  pages  containing  scores  of 
portraits  of  pupils  holding  positions,  etc. 
The  pronoun  "my"  seems  to  be  a  conspic- 


r>rd  i 


its  cob: 


The  Gem  City  Business  College,  Quincy, 
111.,  D.  L.  Musselman,  Principal,  in  issuing 
its  32nd  annual  catalogue  has  illustrated  a 
large,  prosperous,  and  flourishing  school, 
the  attendance  having  been  larger  the  past 
year  than  ever  before  with  an  outlook  for 
still  greater  success.  The  printing,  paper, 
and  typography  of  the  catalogue  we  think 
is  inferior  to  the  school  it  represents  or  to 
that  employed  in  the  average  catalogue  re- 
ceived at  this  office. 

The  Bay  Citi',  Mich.,  Business  College  is 
issuing  a  "  Special  Testimonial  and  Photo- 
graph Catalogue"  which  is  thoroughly 
modern,  artistic,  and  progressive  in   style. 

"Reasons  Why"  is  the  title  of  a  little 
deckel-edge,  envelope-size  circular  issued 
by  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  No.  33  Union 
Square,  N.  Y.  City.  Tlieir  system  has  been 
adopted  by  the  New  York  High  School  of 
Commerce. 

The  Union  Business  College,  Quincy,  111., 
is  issuing  a  thoroughly  high-grade, "high- 
tone  catalogue  of  .f2  pages,  oblong  in  shape 
and  printed  in  what  appears  to  be  double 
tone  ink.  The  illustrations  are  among  the 
best  we  have  ever  seen,  and  the  printing  is 
superb,  the  half-tones  appearing  very  tnuch 
like  actual  photographs  or  photogravures. 

Crane  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Topeka,  Kan., 
are  issuing  an  eight  page  illustrated  circu- 
lar descriptive  of  their  "Commercial  Ge- 
ography" by  Walter  H.  Olin,  M.  S., 
Superintenilent  of  Citv  Schools,  Ottawa, 
Kan.  Those  interested  will  do  well  to 
address  as  above. 

The  Bridgewater,  Va.,  College  issues  a  68 
page  gray  covered  catalogue,  ten  pages  of 
which  are  devoted  to  advertising  the  com- 
mercial department. 

Georgia  Normal  College,  Abbeville,  Ga., 
Messrs.  Little  i  Kuhl,  Proprietors,  greets 
its  patrons  this  year  with  a  purple  colored 
catalogue  advertising  and  describing  a 
progressive,  practical  institution,  of  which 
the  South  may  well  be  proud. 


BY   A.    K.   ni'KXEl  IK.   HOWI.I.N 
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fieaney  in  Harness. 

On  July  lOth,  at  Eldorado  Springs,  Mo.,  A. 
S.  Heaney,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  was  married 
to  Miss  AliceV.Beitman,  of  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.  Ty. 

For  some  years  Miss  Beitman  has  been 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Oklahoma 
County,  while  Mr.  Heaney,  as  most  of  our 
readers  are  aware,  is  the  proprietor  of  the 
flourishing  Rhode  Island  Commercial 
School, 

The  new  firm  intend  combining  their 
energies  in  carrying  on  the  good  work 
started  in  the  Rhode  Island  Commercial 
School.  We  wish  them  much  happiness  and 
prosperity. 


THE 
ROYAL 
ROAD  TO 
BOOKKEEPING. 

THE 

PROGRESSIVE 
COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOL  WILL 
USE  AND  IS  USING 
MODERN 
ILLUSTRATIVE 
BOOKKEEPING. 

For  Particulars  Address  : 


CINCINNATI.  OHIO. 


The  above  is  one  of  the  many  plates  found  in  the  \'evv  Spe 
greatest  work  on  penniaiisliip  ever  pul.lishecl.  This  plate  is  rc-.h 
in  the  original  work.  The  sizeof  the  plates  in  the  work  are  7xs  h 
plate  paper  beinj;  nse<l.  The  first  enst  of  this  (.OnMR-o'linni  was 
il  artist  of  the  five  Spencer  Hrothers.  known  as   the  Spei 


ship.    Man>-  re.yard  L> 


an  P.  Spencer  as  not  only  the  finest  jien  artist  of  the  Spencer 


icerian  Compendium  of  Penmanship,  which  is  admittedly  by  far  the 
I  ed,  however,  and  jireatlv  lacks  the  charms  of  grace  and  delicacy  found 
I  lies,  and  the  pages  on  which  thev  are  printed  are  O.xl'i  inches,  heavy 
ipwards  of  $lii.(K»i.  It  was  prepared  by  Lyman  P.  Spencer,  the  finest  pen 
Authors,  all  sons  of  Piatt  K,  Spencer,  father  of  Spencerian  I'l 


Authors,  but  the  finest  the  world  has  yet 


seen. 


The  work  is  sinipiv  a  whole  school  of  penmanship  in  itself,  covering  almost  every  conceivable  phase  of  penmanship.  In  writing,  we 
could  not  take  the  space  here  to  mention  the  number  of  styles  or  attempt  to  describe  the  inspiring  beauty  of  each  style.  Flourishing, 
lettering,  jien  drawing,  etc.,  etc..  each  receives  most  thorough  treatment,  giving  gems  in  each  line  that  have  never  tieen  excelled,  if 
equaled. 

Anyone  wlio  intends  doing  anything  with  penmanship  simply  cannot  afi'ord  to  be  without  this  wt>rk.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  any- 
one who'does  not  intend  to  do  anything  w  ith  penmanship  probably  cannot  afford  to  possess  it. 

The  wcirk  was  published  in  bonk  fnrm,  and  also  in  eight  parts,  the  parts,  however,  consisting  only  of  the  plates,  nine  plates  to  each 
part,  and  do  not  contain  the  instructions,  etc.,  found  in  the  book.  A  few  of  the  books  are  still  to  be  had, and  all  of  the  parts,  excepting 
part  three,  can  be  furnished.  It  will  be  but  a  short  time,  however,  until  no  more  of  either  the  book  or  parts  can  be  had  at  any  price,  as  we 
have  in  our  possession  all  that  remain  of  both. 

Persons  desiring  to  capture  a  copy  of  the  book,  or  one  each  of  the  seven  remaining  parts,  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  write  for 
further  information  and  terms.    Address, 

Zanerian  College,  Columbus,  o. 


merit. 

Did  you  carefully  examine  the  first  lesson 
in  Price-Card  Marking  and  Automatic 
Lettering  by  \V.  A.  Thompson  in  our  Sep- 
tendjer  nunilier?  Mr.  Thompson  is  an 
expert  at  this  business,  and  his  lessons  will 
no  doubt  be  highly  appreciated  and  prove 
verj'  valuable.  Young  men  and  women 
who  closely  follow  these  lessons  will  find 
that  they  can  readily  turn  their  skill  into 
cash,  as  there  is  continual  demand  for  the 
best  work  of  this  chararacter  wherever 
goods  are  exhibited  in  a  show  window. 

This  valuable  course  of  lessons  was  not 
nientioned  in  our  announcement  for  the 
coming  year;  but  then  the  policy  of  this 
journal  has  always  been  to  give  much  more 
than  it  offered  to  give. 


TheFirst 
IStepto 
Success 


Is  technical  training.  For  ten  years 
we  have  been  training  ambitious 
people  to  succeed.  Write  for  cir- 
cular, showing  how  we  give  you 
the  training  BY  MAIL,  required 
by  a  Mechanical,  8teaai.  Electrical, 


Civil     Encin 


nraftsrr 


ental   D. 


Architect;  O: 
ChemUt:    Kookk 
tion  position  tliat 

International 
CorresDondence   SchooK 
Boi  i275   Scranton,  Pft. 
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'.    ilen- 


Fan 


ew  Departure 

RAISED    LETTERING 


.71 


Nc 


Ca 


Si^ns    and    She 

\  any  plain  colnr.  Gold  and  Silver  Pronzes,  f 

S  Met  allies,    Flitters,   etc.      Prosents  the   ap-  ( 

^  pearance  of  fine  embossed  letterin":,  but  in  ^ 

\  greater  relief  and  more  attractive.     In  pro-  ) 

\  ducinj;  this  style  of  work  ihe  operator  sini-  ' 

\  ply  manipulates  the  air  pencii-  as  he  would  ) 

\  an  ordinary  pen  or  lead  pencil,  the   raised  ) 

p  work  or  lettering  being  produced  wholly  ? 

\  by  the  pressure  of  the  aiu  pkncil  in  the  ? 

\  hand  of  the  operator.    It  is  a  money-mnker  ) 

>  from  the  start.  Circulars  free  to  all  interest-  / 
S  ed.  Hendquarters  for  Show  Card  Writers'  ( 
^  Supplies.     Address,  ^ 

>  W.  A.  THOMPSON     -    -         Pontiac.  Mich.  < 
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number  6ight. 


shaded . 


The  Hrst  stroke  of  A  is 
itication  of  tlie  capital  stem,  and  can  he 
made  either  up  or  down.  Start  the  sliaded 
stroke  with  a  hair  line,  curve  the  top  slightly 
to  the  left,  and  increase  the  shade  gradu- 
ally till  you  reacli  the  base  line.  Make  the 
oval  part  last  and  place  the  shade  high  on 
the  oval. 

The  initial  stroke  of  M  is  nearly'  like  the 
first  one  of  A.  Curve  the  down  stroke  to  the 
left  and  swell  the  shade  to  the  middle.  As 
you  near  the  top  with  the  second  hair  line 
curve  it  to  the  right,  and  the  last  shaded 
stroke  should  he  curved  to  correspond  with 
the  up  stroke. 

The  oval  of  >'and  U  is  similar  to  thnt  ..t 
-Vand  (J,  only  some  smaller.  The  shaded 
compound  curve  in  these  letters  is  alike, 
except  the  one  in  C  is  much  the  larger.  The 
capital  stem  with  but  little  variation 
finishes  }',  while  a  straight  stroke  like 
small  tis  the  final  for  U. 

It  would  be  well  to  follow  the  sense  of  the 
sentence  all  through  the  lesson,  for  the  hand 
will  soon  learn  to  execute  that  which  the 
mind  clearly  perceives  and  dictates. 

[When  getting  this  lesson  ready  for  the 
press,  we  noticed  that  the  instructions  did 
not  agree  with  the  copies.  Upon  investiga- 
tion, we  found  that  the  copies  and  instruc- 
tions in  the  September  issue  did  not  agree, 
but  we  will  endeavor  to  make  the  correction 
when  we  run  the  next  plate.  Ourselves 
and  not  Mr.  Stein  are  responsible  for  the 
error.-C.  P.  Z.] 


STOAKES*    IMPROVED 

l-uye  Taper  Huld.-r.  Nirkel-l'l.Uf-l   F--irule 

Sampre,    10c  Each. 
STOAKES'   DUPLEX 

SHADING    PEN. 

Eai-h  pen  makes  four  r-tylcs  uf  mark  anil  does  a  greater 
variety  of  work  than  any  two  ordinary  shading  pens. 
SEVEN     PENS 

(Toniprisc  one  set.  in  size.s  from  NoOto  No.  Sand  the  seven 
pens  will  do  nil  and  more  timn  the  old  set  of  24  shading. 
irmrkiiip,  and  plain  pens  combined 

Price  per  Set.  $1.00.    Sample,  15c. 

My  Shading  I'en  htks  are  withovit  a  nva!  for  quality  and 

Sample  for  12c  Stamps. 

All  gimdstiold  hy  me  are  guaranteed  a.s  represented,  in 
every  parlii-ul:(r. 

Compendium,  48  Pages,  25c. 

J.  W.  STOAKES.  Milan,  Ohio. 


J.C.FOWLIE,  Arllngton.Ore.  ^ 
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liRTNEY.  NEW    VIlh'K   CI  TV. 
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I  Afi    Itxifxie<iia,te   Success*  | 

I  WIIKN  we  predicted  that  RATIONAL  TYPEWRITING  | 

J  "'      would  revolutionize   the  methods  of  teaching  type-  a 

P  writing,  we  were  acting  on  the  wise  maxim  of  Hozea  Bige  B 

I  low — "  Never  prophesy  unless  you  know."  | 

g  Although  issued  so  recently — ^just  one  week  before  the  S 

I  opening   day— RATIONAL     fYPEWRITIN(4    has    been  | 

■  adopted   in    many   of  the   best  known  schools,  and  orders  ■ 

=  for  it  continue  to  pour  in  upon  us.        4'         4-         4'         •f'  H 

1  ==     ^^  WHAT    THEY    SAY : = | 


"  I  wired  you  lo  send  b.v  f 
the  most  complete  piiblicatioi 
tainlv  n  grent  improvement  < 
Island,  111. 


ess  sixty  copie 
the  kind  I  ha 
the  old  style 


i  of  Rational  Typewriting, 
'e  seen.  The  arrangment 
nannals."-C.  O.  Bentlky, 


=  "A  great  improvement  over  anything  of  the  kind  I  have  seen.     I  have  always 

^  felt  that  it  would  be  better  to    begin  the  fingers  already  trained  than  to  start 

=  with  those  that  are  little  used."— C.  E.  Howard,  San  Francisco  Business  College. 

^  ■'  Contains  a  mine  of  valuable  information  and  is  probably  the  most  complete 

^  work  on  typewriting  which  has  yet  come  to  my  attention."— D.  D.  Mueller, 

B  Bartlett  Commercial  College   Cincinnati. 

1  PRICE  ONE  DOLLAR.   A  SAMPLE  COPY  SENT  TO  ANY  TEACHER  OR  SCHOOL 
g  ON  RECEIPT  or  riFTY  CENTS. 

I  THE   GRE:0G  PVBLrlSHING   COMPA.NY, 

S  57   Washington   Street.   Chicago. 
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UDLIGATIONS 


"  History  of  Sindbad  the  Sailor  "  from  tlie 
Arabian  Kniglits'  Entertainiiieiits.  printed 
in  the  easy  reporting  style  of  phonography, 
in  accordance  with  the  "Manual  of  Phono- 
graphy." by  Benn  Pittman  and  Jerome  B. 
Howard,  price  -'5  cents,  published  bv  the 
Phonograpliic  Institute  Co.,  Cincinnati.  O., 
like  all  their  publications,  is  printed  in  the 
highest  style  known  to  the  shorthand  art. 

"  The  Rogers  Compendium  of  the  Graham 
System  of  Shorthand."  by  H.  Edson  Rogers, 
published  bv  the  Fireside  Accounting  Pub- 
lishing Co..  Ltd.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  is  the 
title  of  a  text  book  on  shorthand  containing 
upwards  of  270  pages.  The  work  impresses 
us  as  being  first  class  in  everv  particular. 
The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  photo- 
engraved  direct  from  the  pen  and  ink  man- 
uscript. The  shorthand  characters  are 
sandwiched  in  with  the  text,  making  the 
I->ook  a  difficult  one  to  compile  and  print,  as 
well  as  expensive.  The  l.>ook  is  divided 
in  three  parts.  Part  I.  deals  principally 
with  the  presentation  of  primary  reporting 
style  principles.  Part  II.  is  devoted  to  ad- 
vanced principles,  and  is  intended  to  be 
used  largely  for  reference.  Part  III.  illus- 
trates by  facsimile  notes,  with  key.  tlie 
application  of  all  the  principles  set'forth. 
The  same  is  accompanied  by  a  noteliook  of 
review  questions  to  accompany  the  system. 

"  The  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  Instruct- 
or" 19th  century  edition,  revised,  to  1902  is 
received,  containing  300  pages.  It  is  a  com- 
pact,  high  grade,  splendidly  edited  and 
printed  phonographic  text  book. 


Why  go  to  "College"  to  learn  BOOK-KEEPING,  when  I  will   make  a 


First-Class  Book-Keeper 


in  six  weeks  for  three  dollars  or  RETURN  MONEY  •  1  And  positions,  too.  everywhere.  FREE. 
KJU  weekly.  June  :il :  one  at  $2.5,  July  7;  anothci  at  $;)".  July  I.^-  and  several  sine.-.  One  s.iys: 
win;  — My  accountinp  abilities  liave  heen  ir.-ttht-red  from  yon.  and   1   ani  now   earning  ?;i()  per 


J.  H.  GOODWIN,   Expert  Ac 


ant,  Room  938,  1215  Broadway.  New  York. 


MUSSELMAN^S  BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITER 

A  neat,  attractive  book,  fully  covering  the  subject  of  busi- 
ness correspondence.  It  is  something  new.  Illustrated 
with  business  letters,  capitals,  headings,  etc.,  written  by 
some  of  the  best  penmen  in  the  country. 

-^^     -^^     Single  copies  sent  prepaid,  50c.    -^^     -^^ 

Send  for  sample  pages  of  our  Letter  Writer,  and  also  price 
list  of  our  other  publications,  including  PRACTICAL  BOOK- 
KEEPING, HIGH  SCHOOL  BOOKKEEPING,  COMMERCIAL 
LAW,  COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC,  etc. 

Try  a  quarter  gross  of  the  Musselman  Perfection  Pens, 
30c  prepaid.  ~^^  ~^*^ 


D.  L  MUSSELMAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

QUINCY,    ILLINOIS. 
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Ccssons  in 

Show-card  marking 
and  Painting,  and 
Automatic  Ccmring 

BY 

\V.     A.    Thompson, 

FONTIAC,    MICHIGAN 


number  Cwo. 


In  this  number  we  will  present  a  full  alph- 
abet which  will  be  found  very  interesting 
and  of  practical  value  to  the  card  writer. 
In  beginning,  a  plain  letter  well  made,  is 
far  superior  to  a  fancy  letter  poorly  done. 
If  you  have  practiced  faithfully  on  the 
exercises  given  in  Number  One,  you  will 
now  be  able  to  master  this  alphabet  very 
readily. 

Be  careful  to  maintain  an  even  width  of 
stroke  in  curves,  straight  lines,  etc.  This 
will  be  found  good  practice  and  the  founda- 
tion for  success  in  all  styles  of  Brush  letter- 
ing. Use  one  color  till  you  can  do  fairly 
good  lettering.  Simple  forms  are  not  only 
more  easily  and  rapidly  executed,  but  they 
are  more  easily  read  by  the  general  public 
than  ornate  styles  ;  in  fact,  lettering  that 
takes  the  most  time  is  worth  the  least  from 
a  business  point  of  view-  especially  for 
temporary  sign  work,  sho\%'  cards,  etc. 

When  lettering,  dip  paint  often  and  spar- 
ingly. The  practice  paper  is  placed  straiglit 
■with  the  edge  of  table  or  desk;  line  of  letter- 
ing may  be  varied  from  six  to  eighteen 
inches  from  edge  of  table.  Be  content  to 
letter  slowly  at  first  and  then  to  increase 
speed,  which  will  follow  very  rapidly. 

Practice  free  hand  light  line  ovals  and 
circles.  By  continuing  to  do  this  with  a 
brush  charged  with  color  you  will  find  very 
little  difficultv  in  making  a  circle  or  oval 
true  enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  In 
fact,  you  will  very  soon  be  able  to  run  a  full 
circle  or  oval  so  correct  that  it  would  be 
dlfificult  to  tell  where  you  finished.  Hold 
the  brush  in  a  natural  way,  yet  firmly, 
aiming  to  be  sure  of  the  form  of  the  letter 
you  are    about    to    make,    but    not    overly 


anxious.  It  is  possible  to  grip  the  brush  or 
lettering  pencil  too  firmly,  which  is  often 
the  result  of  over-anxiety  or  nervousness. 
Be  sure  you  have  the  correct  idea  of  the 
position  or  manner  of  holding  the  brush 

The  student  who  is  trying  to  attain  per- 
fection in  brush  lettering  will  find  it  of 
great  importance  to  thoroughly  master  this 
alphabet.  After  proficiency  in  this  has 
been  gained,  the  foundation  is  laid,  and  all 
styles  of  lettering  will  come  easily,  for  in 
these  are  found  nearly  all  the  lines  or 
strokes  from  which  other  alphabets  are 
formed,  and  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
their  forms  we  can  more  easily  distinguish 
whatever  variations  may  occur  in  the 
make  up  of  other  styles  of  lettering. 

Be  careful  to  have  your  brushes  and 
paints  in  good  working  order,  and  make  up 
your  mind  you  are  going  to  be  a  leader  in 
this  kind  of  work  and  you  will  win.  Look 
backward,  examine  your  work  critically, 
and  if  you  find  it  defective,  it  would  be 
time  saved  in  the  end  if  you  return  and 
practice  faithfully  on  the  particular  stroke 
or  letter  that  seems  to  be  difiicult.  Use 
enough  speed  to  insiire  smooth  lines  and 
graceful  forms,  but  don't  hurry.  Now  is 
the  time  to  learn,  not  after  vou  have  other 
things  to  think  about. 

Be  sure  to  practice  on  one  size  until  you 
have  it  thoroughly  mastered,  then  increase 
or  decrease  their  size  uniformly  in  order 
that  you  may  develop  confidence  in  your 
ability  to  make  each  stroke  in  harmony,  be 
the  letters  of  any  desired  size. 

Take  B  or  D  as  a  guage  by  which  to 
determine  the  general  width  of  most  letters. 
Pav  attention  to  a  few  general  rules,  as 
follows:  The  first  strokes  of  E  and  F  are 
precisely  the  same.  Make  the  top  stem  of 
F  as  long  as  top  of  E.  Always  have  the 
middle  stem  of  E  and  F  a  little  above  the 
center.  Make  the  first  stroke  of  G  exactlv 
like  C,  but  a  little  wider,  so  as  to  allow  fo'r 
short  perpendicular  stroke  and  hori/.ontal 
curve  finish.  Make  H  almost  the  same 
width  as  D.  The  bottom  of  K  should  be 
wider  than  top;  let  the  second  stroke  strike 
the  perpendicular  stroke  a  little  l>elow  the 
center  and  have  the  bottom  slant  stroke 
strike  the  upper  slant  as  shown  in  illustra- 
tion. The  rest  are  all  easy  when  you  have 
mastered  this  alphabet  so  far.  Note  the 
small  figures;  these  show  the  order  of  how 
the  different  parts  go  together  to  make  up  a 
complete  letter. 

The  lower  case  or  small  letters  given  in 
the  illustration  will  be  found  interesting,  as 


a  few  simple  strokes  make  up  the  set.  If 
these  are  followed  faithfully,  the  learner, 
in  a  short  time,  will  be  able  to  form  letters 
free  hand  without  a  ruler,  compass  or  any 
other  guide,  except  the  eye.  Spacing  should 
be  determined  by  the  form  of  the  letters. 
As  a  general  rule  make  the  spacing  between 
open  or  curved  letters  narrower  than  be- 
tween full  letters.  If  the  letters  are  full  at 
the  bottom,  let  the  space  at  the  bottom 
govern. 

Our  next  will  embrace  a  variety  of  figures, 
strong  and  prominent  for  general  display 
card  and  ticket  work. 


If  "  the  greatest  study  of  mankind  is  man," 
then  the  study  of  his  character  is  most  im- 
portant, since  a  man  is  what  his  character 
makes   him. 

What  am  I  and  what  are  my  inclinati<Jtis;- 
What  peculiar  traits  have  my  friends?  \\\ut 
are  good,  and  who  are  bad,  and  why?  Why 
people  of  a  certain  type  like  to  do  certain 
things?  Who  are  naturally  adapted  to  do 
certain  lines  of  work;  as  preachers,  teach- 
ers, lawyers,  authors,  lecturers,  laborers, 
and  out-door  workers?    Why  are  some  men 

:ul 

more.  It  is  so  comprehensive  that  the  ordi- 
nary person  can  not  help  but  understand 
its  meaning. 

"  Character"  contains  more  sensible,  seri- 
ous, sound  sense  than  most  $1.25  and  $2.(XJ 
books,  but  our  price  for  the  present  is  only 
25  cents,  post-paid. 

If  vou  find  it  isn't  all  we  claim  and  more, 
return  the  book  and  vour  money  will  be 
cheerfully  refunded.     Address, 

ZANER    Qi  BLOSER. 

Columbus,   Ohio. 


FKOJI  THE  PEN  OF  FKANCIS  B.  COL'RTNEV,    llIK  EXl'EKl,   WOOD'S  BUSINESS  CdLLECES,  NKW   VOKK  CITY. 


T"'  Pratt  Teachers'  A§:ency 

70  Filth  Avenue,  Ne*  York 
Recommends  college  and  normal  gradu- 
ates, specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  col- 
leges, schools,  and  families. 

The  Agency  receives  many  calls  for  com 
mercial  teachers  from  public  and  private 
schools,  and  business  colleges. 

WM.  O.   PRATT,  Manager 


Why   Not   Be   a  Stenographer  ? 

We  teach  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  etc.. 
successfully  by  mail.  Best  and  most 
popular  system  taujcht  by  up-to-date 
method.  Low  tuition  and  thorough  in- 
stmctlon.  If  you  are  interested  .send  2c. 
stamp  for  booklet  and  full  particulars. 
Address.  Central  Correspondence  School. 
Evanston,  Ills. 
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CARDS!      CARDS!!      CARDS!!!      CARDS!!!! 

Card  "Writing— Fine.  Artistic.  Beautiful.  Any 
name,  any  style.  15c  per  dozen.  Colored  Cards, 
White  Ink,  20c  perdozen.  Lessons  by  correpond- 
ence  in  writing:  and  cartooning,  Sample  10c. 
Circular  free.     Investigate.    Address, 


Artist, 
College,  MT.  MORRIS,  ILL. 


A  teacher,  or  a  position,  or  wish  to  buy,  sell 
or  exchange  school  property?    Address, 

AMERICAN  COLLEGE  EXCHANGE 

CUMBERLAND,  MD. 
HO  REGISTRATIOH    FEE  —  CO-OPERATIVE. 


STUBEKT  J.   s|",i'hi'"n'' 

LOOK  HERE!     M.idisoii.' Wi; 


....ttiMs  to  dash  oft 
stamp)  t)  cards  (li 
of  10  young  people 


500,000  g^i^r^^ 

S'OO    '?/    'OOO    Quality    Guaranteed 
35      •■         250     Order    While    They    Last. 

Berlcshlre      Card     Co., 
Box  390,      No.  .^dams,  Mass. 
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You  Can  Materially  Increase  Your  Earning  Capacity 

BY    A    JUDICIOUS    USE    OF    YOUR    SPARE     MOMENTS. 

Learn  to  Letter  Signs,  Price=Cards,  Etc., 


WITH     THE 


I  AUTOMATIC     SHADING     PEN.  I 

g  A  Profitable  and  Most  Fascinating  Line  of  Work  Which  is  Coming  Into  Demand  More  and  More  Every  Day.  % 

g  We  manufacture,  and  always  have  ready  for  shipment,  a  large  and  complete  line  of  the  best  supplies  for  Automatic  Pen  ^ 

p  workers.    Goods  first  class  in  every  particular  and  prices  reasonable.     Your  inquiries  shall  have  prompt  attention.    Address,  e 

I  AUTO  PEN  AND  INK  MFG.  CO  ,  ^^  Rush  St..  Chicago.  ! 
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Cctteritia  and  Desianing 

number  Tifteen 

BV   E.  1..  UROWN.  ROCKLAND,  ?IAINK 


f],-  f  0'  p-  f  #  ■  ¥•  *•  f^  »■  f  >>  •  K 
Department Hzadings.  'Banking."  This 
style  of  sliiiding  is  very  soft  and  pleasing  in 
eflfect,  and  is  easily  acquired.  Short  verti- 
cal lines  should  be  used,  and  harsh  outlines 
avoided.  Thicken  the  lines  where  the 
.shading  occurs.  Use  a  very  coarse  pen  for 
the  darkest  shadows.  The  originals  of 
these  headings  were  made  nine  inches  in 
length.  Study  the  style  and  character  of 
the  letters  in  the  different  headings,  then 
try  your  hand  on  other  words  along  the 
same  style  of  lettering  and  decoration. 
Aim  for  uniform  spacing  and  accurate 
forms.  Trace  your  pencil  drawing  in  ink 
free  hand. 


2JJ 
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Cbc  Question  of  Supervisors 


nnmber    Six 


Politics  creep  into  the  supervisor  question 
at  tinies  and  need  to  be  dealt  with  tactfully. 
Such  should  not  be  the  case,  but  unfor- 
tunately it  is  in  many  localities.  Where 
this  is  the  case,  it  is  well  to  be  on  the  side 
of  the  majority,  or  be  "  mum."  It  is  indeed 
a  narrow  board  of  education  who  does  not 
recognize  merit,  and  as  a  rule  the  nuin  who 
attends  strictly  to  his  own  business  wins  in 
the  long  riin.  But  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
keep  in  the  graces  of  a  board  of  education 
is  to  keep  acquainted  with  its  members  and 
endeavor  thereby  to  learn  of  their  wishes. 

The  supervisor,  like  the  superintendent, 
needs  to  be  a  tactful  person.  By  tactful  we 
do  not  necessarily  mean  two-faced  and 
ruliber-backed.  By  it  we  mean  that  he 
should  be  quick  and  keen  enough  to  avoid 
serious  friction  and  discord.  There  is  a 
quiet,  reserved,  cool-headed  way  of  dealing 
with  people  which  wins  where  presumption 
and  out-spokenness  fail.  The  supervisor 
conies  in  contact  with  pupil,  teacher,  prin- 
cipal, parent,  superintendent,  and  member 
of  the  school  board,  and  needs  therefore  to 
know  how  to  treat  these  several  classes  of 
people  advantageously. 

The  supervisor  is  needed  to  enthuse  the 
regular  teacher.  liispiration  can  be  gen- 
erated by  superior  work.  Without  a  super- 
visor the  work  in  the  so-called  special 
branches  is  apt  to  be  urjrelated  and  dry.  By 
correct  supervision  the  work  is  carried  on 
uniformly  from  the  first  year  to  the  last. 
The  regular  teacher  will  work  more  inter- 
estedly when  she  has  some  one  to  plan  the 
work,  and  when  she  knows  that  her  eiTorts 
are  being  watched  1>y  a  trained  eye. 

The  pupils,  too,  will  work  with  a  purpose 
when  they  expect  their  work  will  be  seen 
and  criticised  or  complimented  by  an 
expert. 

If  pupils  are  to  be  inspired,  they  must 
have  a  teacher  who  loves  that  which  he  is 
teaching  — one  who  has  that  particular 
branch  "on  the  brain."  This  specialists 
have.  Tliej'  know  one  thing  well,  and  are 
expert  in  it.  By  so  doing  they  possess  that 
which  inspires  others,  and  that  which  in- 
spires leads  on  to  something  better. 
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ll.MeMIINY    A.Ml    CUKVES 


BKOOKLVN,  N.   V 

number   Cwo. 

Herewith  are  given  a  few  exercises  for 
developing  control  of  hand  in  flourishing-. 
Until  a  good  conin>and  of  tlie  pen  is  secured 
not  much  can  be  accomplished  in  the  way 
of  a  design.  It  sliould  be  the  aim  of  the 
learner  to  make  strokes  large  and  small, 
heavy  and  light,  in  all  positions,  then  he 
can  liegin  to  form  something  that  his 
imagination  dictates. 


h-OME  OF  THE  OKNA.nENTS  USED   IN   FH)L' KlSl  I  I  \t 


EXERCISE  TO  SECURE  BOLDNESS  AXD  FREErn>.M. 


movements. 


As 


le, 


tl. 


stroke  is  made  from  h-ft  tu  riglit.  tbungh 
sometimes  strokes  are  made  l>y  holding  the 
pen  as  in  writing  and  using  the  same  move- 
ments employed  in  forming  capital  letters. 
The  learner  should  not  be  guided  too  much 
by  cast  iron  rules,  but  depend  more  on  his 
own  judgment.  Xo  two  artists  work  exactly 
alike,  so  in  penwork  no  two  penman  always 
work  the  same.  As  soon  as  one  finds  out 
the  best  wav  for  hiiu  to  do  a  certain  thing, 
be  should  follow  it  up  that  wa\-.  Generally, 
flourishing  is  tlone  witli  the  uJioIe-artu 
ntareiiieut, hut  not  always;  there  are  many 
•strokes  which  can  be  done  more  accurately 
with  the  forearm  inoi-cnivnt,  especially  if 
one  has  it  well  under  control.  In  many  of 
the  ornaments,  such  as  sprigs,  etc. .the  tore- 
arm  movement  can  be  used  to  great 
advantage  and  sometimes  the  tinger  move- 
ment. So  it  appears  that  .all  nmvements 
are  necessary.  But  still  the  tendency  in 
llnurishing  is  to  develop  the  uJiole-arni 
movement  more  than  any  other,  because 
this  is  the  movement  generally  used,  and 
without  it  not  much  can  be  done. 

Therefore,  in  learning  this  branch  of 
decorative  art,  keep  in  mind  that  skill  is 
onlj' to  be  acquired  l>y  a  great  deal  of  prac- 
tice on  graceful  curves  and  movements..^ 
then  see  what  you  can  f»)rni  by  putting* 
them  together.  Designs  elaborate  will  be 
given  i«  future  lessons. 
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FINE  ART  PENMANSHIP  BY  C.  C.  CANAN,  DIIKE  CENTER,   PA. 
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COMPUTATION   MADE   EASY. 

Ki^ures  don't  He.  neither  does  the  Id 
Arithmeti*-;  therefore,  it  should  He  on 
every  business  man's  desk,  as  it  creates  an 
inspiration  for  the  »^oUition  of  problems 
that  come  up  in  every  day  life.  Price  by 
mail  $1.00.  I      B.  Mc.KENNA,   IX.  D., 

Quincy,  111. 
Pres.  of  Union  8c  Quincy  Business  Colleges. 
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MB.    PENMAN 
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I  can  give  you  a  price  on  Colored  Cards 
that  will  open  your  eyes.  Send  for  price 
list.  Cards  written,  15  cents  per  dozen. 
12  lessons  by  mail  $2.00. 


E,  STACY 

Kin^ssU) 


n.  N.  V.    \ 


Laird's  Syllabic  Shorthand. 

A  modernized  Pltmanic  system,  so  adapted  lo  .s>lla 
bic  structure,  that  words  are  chieHy  analyzed,  written 
and  read  smftly  by  syllables  as  pronounced— stroke  for 
syllable— rather  than  slowly  by  single  letters.  A  high- 
grade  system  in  one  brief  style,  on  time-tried  principles  \ 
combining  extreme  brevity,  legibility,  cursiveness  and 
adequacy.  Complete  Manual  82.00  postpaid  ;  sent  to 
schools  for  examination.    Mail  instruction.    Booklet  free. 


Laird's  Shorthand  Institute, 


.  63rd  and  Green  Stf^. 


Your  name  written  on  1  doz,  cards,  ran  i  !"■  1"' »'. 
IV  I'jc.  Colored  Blank  Cards,  10  coImt>,  Hm  \<\ 
ill.  .'iOc.  5vxi  by  express,  $l.tlO.  lOOO  by  expr.->,*l  ?:. 
n  holder  for  business  writinpr,  l«»c;  oljluiur  \nu 
U1.M-.  lOe-  vvhite  ink  per  bottle,  25c;  kIos.s.v  hUuk 
;  Iter  bottle,  15c.  Resolutions  engrossed,  dipl.iinns 
ed.     Les^onfl  by  mail,  etc. 

VALINTINE  &  BODE, 

Ds.  46-48  27th  St.  S.  S.,    PITTSBURG,  PA. 


BOOKKEEPING  ?!°^^f!'S,f^.S: 

bv  mail  (or  no  charg-es)  bv  Draugh- 
oh's  Bus.  Colleges,  Nashviiu..  si. 
Louis,  Atlanta,  MonlK-omery,  i  t. 
Worth,  Galveston,  Little  RocU, 
Shreveport.  May  deposit  money  _. 
id    bank    till    position    is  secured.    II 

10.000    students.      For    Booklet    on     "" 

"Home  Study"  or  Colleffe  Catalog,  add.  Dept. 

Draughon's  Bus.  College,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


HIGH    AKl     IX    PEMMANSHIP  KKUM  THE   PEN    OK    H.    1".   BKH  KEN  SMK'i  KK.  ciKM   CITY    HUSINESS  COI.LKIJE,  IJUINCV,   ILL. 


WRITTEN 
CARDS! 


PRINTED 
CARDS! 


BLANK 
CARDS! 


2doz.,  25c 


Fancy  Written  Cards.  2  doz.. 

Black  Cards,  white  ink,  2  do 
Colored  Cards,  (8  colors)  white 
lOOSocial  Cards,  printed, shaded  old  Eng.,liOc 
1000  Hand  Cut  Cards,  2  ply  Wed.  Bristol.  T.'ic 
1000  Hand  Cut  Cards,  colored  cards  1 8  col.)  80c 
All  orders  promptly  filled.  Send  for  samples 
W.  ncBEE,  19  Snyder  St.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 


Clinii+    Pntn  A  1  ittle  book,  pocket  size, 

aDori  luis.  5^-'»=l^°-'°tT'I^f^^lI 

the  figures  anri  m  half  the 
time  all  of  tliose  little  calculations  which  we 
must  figure  out  every  day.  Everything  f 
Addition  to  Interest  and  Discount.  Itf  worth 
is  attested  by  the  fact  that  its  author  is  now 
and  lias  been  for  years  the  specialist  in  tliis 
branch  at  the  Eastman  Business  College, 
Price,  cloth,  .5Ue.    Address, 

GEO.  A.  DEEL,    Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y, 


v\  ••EVEBEDY"  J„;7, 

fastens  link  or  lever  cuffs  to 
inside  of  coat  sleeve.  Neat 
and  comfortable.  Cuffs  al- 
ways properly  adjusted  and 

can  retnain  in  slee%"es  when  changing  coats. 

Price  lOcents.  Special  rate  in  large qi 
B.  r.  IIA.NNVM, 

874  Dennison  Ave..  Cle\ 


A  D.  Taylor's  Work 

SIMPLY  WONDERFUL  are  those 
Capitals  by  this  lamented  prodigy. 
Three  sets,  his  last  and  finest  work, 
all  different,  2.5  cents      Address, 

C.  S.  JACKSON, 
60  Vr.  2nd  Ave.,  COLtTMBUS,  OHIO 


DO  YOD  WANT  H  BETTER  POSITION? 


If  so,  REGISTER  with  us,  FREE 

and  we  will  see  what  we  can  do  for  you.     We 
have  vacancies  in  almost  every  state. 

CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 
BOWLING  GREEH,  KY. 


ILLUSTRATING  '^"^" 


Is  a  work  devoted  exclusively  to  the  fascinating  art  of  flourishing.  It  starts  at  the  beginning,  showing  the  student  how  to  make 
the  simplest  strokes  and  exercises,  and  finishes  with  a  great  variety  of  designs,  displaying  the  highest  degree  of  skill  yet  attained  in 
this  art.  Three  editions  of  this  popular  work  have  already  been  sold.  The  constant  demand  for  an  instructor  of  the  very  highest  order 
in  this  branch  has  necessitated  our  publishing  the  fourth  edition.  This  edition  is  a  great  improvement  over  former  ones,  containing  all 
that  appeared  in  previous  editions  with  much  additional  matter  added.  While  all  of  the  instructions  and  the  greater  number  of  the 
designs,  are  from  the  pen  of  Zaner,  who  has  long  been  recognized  as  the  prince  of  flourishers,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  treatment  of 
different  masters  of  this  art,  designs  are  presented  from  the  pens  of  the  following  recognized  leaders  in  this  work:  \V.  E.  Dennis,  E.  L. 
Brown.  F.  B.  Courtney,  M.  B.  Moore,  H.  P.  Behrensmeyer,  H.  \V.  Flickinger,  and  C.  C.  Canan. 

It  is  unquestionably  the  best  work  on  flourishing  ever  pulished. 

Flourishing,  like  music,  is  an  accomplishment,  and  any  penmanship  lover  who  has  before  him  this  book,  paper,  pen  and  ink  wilt 
tind  his  hours  going  bj'  altogether  too  rapidly. 

Price,  post-paid,  50  cents. 


Reforms   and   Reformers  in 
lUriting 

Part  Cwo  -Cbe  Universalitv  of 
Ulriting 


About  the  time  Columbus  discovered 
America  the  scribes  were  evolving  a  more 
expeditious,  and  in  some  particulars,  a 
more  beautiful  style  of  writing.  Previous 
to  this  time  nearly  all  writing  was  done  in 
1  lie  form  of  printing,  the  letters  were  of  tlie 
Roman,  Italic,  or  Text  character. 

The  invention  of  printing,  the  first  half 
of  tde  fifteenth  century,  and  the  spread  of 
commerce  did  more  than  all  other  forces  to 
tratisforin  the  detached  letters  into  con- 
nective, round-hand,  script-like  characters. 
For  previous  to  tliis  time  and  to  these 
events,  writing  was  truly  the  "art  preser- 
vative," u^^ed  as  it  was,  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  books  that  were  to  out- 
live centnries.  But  witli  these  new  condi- 
tions writing  was  to  be  used  as  a  means  of 
onnniiniciition  (principally  of  a  commer- 
cial nature.!  between  nations,  and  for  the 
pnrp(^se  of  creating  manuscripts  for  the 
printer.  Thus  it  was  that  a  speedier  hand 
was  dematuled  ;  durabilitj'  was  no  more 
the  essential  element  nf  writing  as  printing 
came  to  perform  that  part  of  thought  ser- 
vice. 

During  tlie  tiftecnth,  sixteenth,  seven- 
teetitli.  and  eigliteenth  centuries,  round- 
hand  evolved  from  tlie  disconnected,  prints 
like  character  to  a  connective,  free-hand. 
graceful,  fine  art  style,  perhaps  never  to  be 
excelled,  surely  unexcelled  today.  And  it 
is  not  likely  that  we  shall  ever  again   wit- 


ness such  elaborateness,  boldness,  beauty, 
and  intricacy  as  was  displayed  in  script 
characters  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  Writing  in  print 
form  reached  its  height  in  the  fifteenth 
century  (for  the  books  that  were  produced 
by  hand  in  those  days  were  costly,  beauti- 
ful, elaborate,  and  intricate,)  and  writing 
in  script  form  reached  its  height  from  a 
fine  art  standpoint,  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Previous  to  and  including  the  fifteenth 
century  but  few  people  could  write  even 
their  names,  or  read,  (not  even  kings,)  the 
scribes,  monks,  and  a  few  philosiiphers  were 
the  ones  who  did  nearlv  all  such  work.  Fol- 
lowing the  invention  of  printing,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  new  world,  and  the  extension 
of  commerce,  people  in  general  began  to 
read  and  write,  and  writing  then  became  a 
serviceable  rather  than  a  fine  art.  As  writ- 
ing began  to  be  employed  by  people  in 
general,  a  more  simple,  expeditious  style 
was  needed.  The  intricate,  elaborate,  oflf- 
liand  letters  gradually  merged  into  the 
more  plain,  simple,  and  speedy  ;  such  as 
were  employed  by  the  signers  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence. 


noted  €xpert  Dead 

On  August  ;U)th.  1!K)'J,  Wni.  K.  Hagan, 
of  the  most  noted  experts  in  handwrit 
died  at  his  home  in  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Similar   Ulords    Hre   e^mitig    From  BU 
Directions. 

"I  hope  to  send  you  a  healthy  club  this 
fall,  as  I  think  you  have  by  far  the  best 
paper  published  in  our  line  of  work  and 
should  have  the  strongest  endorsement 
and  co-operation  of  the  entire  profession." 
W.  W.  Merkiman, 

Prin.  Lanier  vSouthern  Business  College, 
Macon,  Ga. 


LOOK! 


A  RARE 
OFFER 

For  :i  short  time  %vi- will  aive  a  full 
course  of  Automatic  Peti  Lettering, 
which  includes  our  large  outfit  of  10 
copy  books  with  their  different  Alpha- 
bets, 1-'  Auto  Pens,  and  r.'  tine  ink  Pow- 
ders (different  colors,  i  It  also  includes 
about  120  lessons  with  corrections  on 
same  and  lesson  paper  furnished.  The 
lessons  include  all  styles  of  plain  aiul 
fancy  lettering.  Price  $8..'i0.  Artists 
materials,  bronze  flocks,  metallics  and 
adhesive  inks  at  low  prices.  If  you 
wish  tobecoineanexpert  Auto  Penman 
in  a  short  time,  this  is  your  chance. 

:    ART  PENMANSHIP  CO., 

Cleveland,   Ohio. 


L. 


SELECT  A  PEN 


Suitable  for  your  handwriting  from  a  sample  card  of   12  leading  num- 
bers  for   correspondence,  sent  postpaid   on   receipt  of  6  cents  in  stamps. 


SnNCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  Broadway,  New  York. 


^TFle /du^irve^  £clu»e»6bt(rr  ^ 


Designer  and  Engrosser, 

ROCKLANP,    iMAINIi. 

Pen  and  wash  drawing  of  all  kinds  for  all  pur- 
poses, including  catalogue  work  and  advertising 
matter.     Sketches  and  estimates  furnished. 

liESOLUTFONS 

engrossed  in  pleasing  effects  of  brush  and  color 
illumination.      Read  the  following   unsoliciteu 

TESTIMONIAL. 

Dear  Sir  :— 

The  set  of  resolutions  received, 
and  we  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  same ; 
indeed,  we  are  delighted  with  thera,  and  have 
never  seen  work  to  equal  it. 

KICE   tr  FULTON, 

Business  CoUeie.  Butfre.  Mont. 

|piiiiiiiliii'iiiiliiiiiiillliiiiiillliiiiyilliii;iiiiiiii«iiHiiii 
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s  OFFICIAL  ORGAN   BUSINESS  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION,  b 


EDUCATIONAL      \ 
LITERAflV  \ 

HUMOROUS  i 

winv  I 

INDISPENSAtLE  ! 


g  Special  eontributors  for  1902  *  « 

■  J.  IP.  II'.lJ?i^,  llie  Muliru-  Hiii 

S  ist.      RK\:   J.    N.    DA  \'1 1)S 

m  (UnitiiriiU))  .Yen-  >'<jrfc  Litv 

§  G.    BRU(JKS.    Speciul   Con'ti 

^  tor  to  "Puck"  and  "Jiid^t. 


M  Address  all  Commnnications  to  g 

|THE  PRACTICAL  AGE  I 

liiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiniii!iiiiiiiyiiiiiiiii*iiiiiiiiiMiii>iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiii# 


READ  IN 

50 

ENOUNO, 

Cents 

SGOTUND, 

AND  THE 

a 

UNITED  STATES 

Year, 

>ro.5»i 


\ 


^•Hicit 


SESEHEHM 


GILLOTT'S  PENS, 

THE   MOST   PERFECT   OF    PBIfS. 

HAVE  GAINED  THE 

GRAND    PRIZE, 

Paris  Exposition,  1900. 

This  lA  the  Highest  Prize  ever  Awarded  to  Pens. 


0000000  000000  o-o-oooooooooo-oc 

I  Colored  Cards  l 

o  Tbe  Elnd  That  Bring  the  Dimes.  % 

X  Something  new  and    they  catch    the    eye,  X 

X  tickle     the   fancy  and      loosen     the    purse  X 

X  string  9  of  your  customers       Come    in  six  X 

5  colors.       Great    for    advertising    purposes.  J 

ft  Schools    use    them.       Penmen    use     them,  q 

X  Kverybody  wants  them.     You  write  a  dozen  p 

X  and   each  person  who  gets  one  out  of  the  p 

X  dozen  will  want  a  dozen.    They  are  just  the  p 

X  thing  you  have  been  looking  for.  rt 

(%        Doubt  It?     Write  for  free  samples  and      X 
0  price  list.  6 

%  H.  O.  KE^ESLrlNG,  \ 

g  LAWRENCE,   MASS.  g 

:>  oooo<>oo  o^KD-oo-ooooo-o-o  00000-0  <5 


3-¥y  -3fvSlea/2'^/y//iSt.,C/fy}xr^. 

SpeciAL  Care  And  Attention  0!ven  to  Reproouction  of 


/ 


|~^    „  i  lis    l>«^tf..'tK.H 

■  ^^^  (^^'  7  ina:V.o=pa4*'bo*.k 
The  most  interesting  and  complete  work 
ever  published  on  this  subject.  Send  for 
circular.  Questioned  writing  examined 
and  testimony  given  based  on  an  experi- 
ence of  1200  litigated  cases,  of  which  over 
fifty  are  explained  and  illustrated,  includ- 
ing the  Fair  and  Davis  will  contests  and 
the  Botkin  and  Molineux  murder  trials. 

-■■     ■  ■ —  BY 


DANIEL      T 

Now  J.l.  Post   Jji-,,  Sai 


AMES, 


ONE    RULE    FOR     INTEREST. 

A  brief,  plain  and  pract'cal  method  to  find 
Ihe  intere.st  or  discount  of  any  sum  of  money,  for 
any  length  of  time,  at  any  rate  per  cent,,  com 
piled  and  copyrighted  by  J.  U.  Lean,  instructor 
in  commercial  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping  in 
the  Detroit  Business  University.  Sent  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  25  cents.  Address  J.  \' .  Lean. 
Detroit  Business  University.  Detroit.  Mich. 


FINEST    SUPPLIES 

-^^^For  Penmen  and  Artists 


CARDS.  INK.  PAPER,  ETC 

(.>n  goods  listed  below  we  pay  postage  on 
those  that  go  by  mail  and  purchaser  pays 
carriage  charges  on  those  that  go  by  express 
or  freight.  Of  course  the  cheapest  way  is  to 
order  in  fair  sized  quantities  and  have  them 
go  by  freight. 

Blank  Cards— White  bristol  with  finest 
surface  for  fine  penmanship. 

100  by  mail  postpaid 28c 

500  by  express 75c 

1000  by  express $1.35 

Black  Cards—Best  made  for  white  ink. 

100  by  mail  postpaid 28c 

500  by  express  , 75c 

lOOfJby  express. |1.35 

White  Cardboard- Wedding  Bristol  for 
fine  pen  work.    Sheets  are  22x28. 

6  sheets  by  express. $  .60 

12 sheets  by  express .- _  100 

2  sheets  by  mail  postpaid 50 

White    Cardboard— With    hard    finish, 
iuch  like  ledger  paper.     Sheets  are 


20i« 


:  23. 


%  .40 


6  sheets  by  express 

\'l  sheets  by  express  

3  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid -     .50 

Black  Cardboard-Finest  for  white  ink. 
Sheets  are  22x:>8. 

6  sheets  by  express. |  .50 

12  sheets  by  express 75 

2  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid .50 

Wedding  Paper— Finest  for  penmanship 
or  drawing.    Sheets  are  21  x  33. 

6  sheets  by  express.. $  .50 

12  sheets  by  express  ,70 

•j  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid. ,.   ...     .50 

Zanerlan  India  Ink— A  fine  drawing  ink 
and  best  for  preparing  script  and 
drawings  for  photo-engraving. 

1  bottle  by  mail,  postpaid %  .30 

1  dozen  bottles  by  express. 2,00 

Arnold's  Japan  Ink  - 

Nearly  '2  pint  bottle  by  mail,  post- 

pftid     - - .40c 

1  pint  by  express 45c 

I  quart  by  express 75c 

White  Ink-Very  fine. 

1  bottle  by  mail,  postpaid $  .25 

12 bottles  by  express 1.85 

Writing  Paper  -Finest  12  lb.  paper 
made.      960  sheets    per    ream,   ruling 

wide  and  faint.     1  ream  by  express |2.15 

Writing  Paper— Same  quality  as  above 
mentioned  but  10  lb.  per  ream.  1 
ream  by  express $1.85 

Practice  Paper— Best  for  the  money  to 

be  had.     1  ream  by  express  $1.40 

Send  stamp  for  samples  of  paper. 

Envelopes-lOO  fine  blue  by   mail,  post- 
paid   _  40c 

"           100  fine  white  by  mail,  post- 
paid   40c 

1000  either  kind  by  express. $1.50 

Address*  ZANER  ft   BLOSER.  Colambas,  0. 


"IT'S  ONE  THING  TO  GET  BUSINESS, 

It's  Another  Thing  to  Keep  the  Business  You  Get/' 

This  remark,  was  made  recently  by  an  experienced  business  man  to  his  salesmen.     It  means  that 
customers  must  be  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  goods  you  sell  them  if  you  want  to  hold  their  trade. 


THE   SADLER-ROWE   COMPANY'S   COMMERCIAL   PUBLICATIONS 

Have  been  on  the  market  now  nearly  five  years,  and  nearly  all  the  customers  secured  the  first  year  and 
each  succeeding  year  ARE  STILL  OUR  CUSTOMERS.  This  means  that  they  are  pleased' with  our 
goods.  Many  of  them  have  been  persuaded  to  examine  other  commercial  publications  and  sornetimes 
to  give  them  a  test,  but  they  soon  come  back  to  the  tried  and  true  SADLER-ROWE  BOOKS,  becausf 
they  find  that  they  give  the  best  satisfactipn,  the  best  training  and  the  best  mental  discipline.  They  ari 
the  truly  educational  commercial  publications,  and  possess  a  peculiar  scholastic  flavor  that,  like  wine, 
improves  with  age.  In  other  words,  they  possess  the  real,  living,  vital,  educational  spirit  that  makes  the 
difference  between  a  good  book  and  a  poor  book. 

ALL  THE  BOOKS  OF  THIS  COMPANY  ARE  UNDERGOING  CONTINUAL  REVISION. 

Some  of  its  publications  will  be  entirely  revised  within  the  v.cxt  7cmi  .at  prc.it  cxccnse  of  time  and 
money.      No  expense  is  spared    to  keep  every  one  of  f  educational 

efficiency. 

"COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  BOOKKEEPING"  has  proved  a  wonder.  It  ha^ 
duplicated  the  wonderful  record  made  by  "  Business  Bookkeeping  and  Practice."  The  features  which 
made  the  Budget  System  known  throughout  the  land  are  contained  in  both  publications. 

"RICHARDSON'S  COMMERCIAL  LAW"  is  making  new  friends  continually.  It  is  so  plain, 
so  practical,  and  is  exactly  adapted  to  the  abilities  of  boys  and  girls  in  commercial  schools  and  high 
schools. 

THE  SADLER  ARITHMETICS  are  too  well  known  and  too  hip'hiv  aoprrriated  to  need  extended 
comment.     We  have  three  books  to  select  from. 

ERNEST'S  ENGLISH'CORRESPONDENCiz,  nas  ^one  tnrousjn  one  laryc  caiuon  alter  another, 
because,  it  is  a  little  book  that  gets  right  down  to  business  and  does  its  work  thoroughly.  It's  the  boolc 
that  the  busy  teacher  and  the  ambitious  student  wants  to  use.  : 

MACFARLANE'S  COMMERCIAL  A"ND  INDUSTRIAL  GEOGRAPHY  is  our  latest  pub! , 
cation  of  460  pages.  It  has  created  a  profound  impression  among  educators  throughout  the  country 
This  educational  movement  and  an  appreciation  of  the  intense  practical  value  of  the  subject  it  treats  ha-, 
extended  to  every  part  of  the  country.  Large  sales  of  this  book  have  already  been  effected,  and  intro 
ductions  are  continuous. 

We  have  other  books  covering  a  complete  commercial  training  about  which  we  would  like  to  tell 
you  if  you  will  write  us.     Full  information  sent  on  application  to  any  teacher. 


SADLER-ROWE  COMPANY, 

-EDUCATIONAL   PUBLISHERS.  = 

BALTIMORE,         ^^        ^^         MARYLAND. 


BUSINESS 

EDUCATOR^ 


NOVEMBER 


^U3A 


d 


VOL.Vlll.   NO.ll 


ONE 
DOLLAR 

YEAR 


WHOLE  NO.  XLVI 


ZANER6BL0SER 


COLUMBU3,       OHIO. 
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I  i 

I    You  Can  Materially  Increase  Your  Earning  Capacity    I 


BY  A  JUDICIOUS  USE  OF  YOUR  SPARE  MOME^TS. 


I  Learn  to  Letter  Signs,  Price=Cards,  Etc.,  I 


WITH     THE 


I  AUTOMATIC     SHADING     PEN.  \ 

B  A  ProStable  and  ?Iost  Fasciaatins  Line  of  Work   W'hicli  is  Coming  Into  Demand  More  and  More  Eterv  Day.  g 

B  We  manufacture,  and  always  have  ready  for  shipment,  a  large  and  complete  line  of  the  best  supplies  for  Automatic  Pen  ^ 

B  workers.    Goods  first  class  In  every  particular  and  prices  reasonable.     Vour  inquiries  shall  have  prompt  attention.    Address,  g 


I    AUTO  PEN  AND  INK  MFG.  CO  ,  '^^  R"^^  ^t. 


^iiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiii«qiiiii!iiiiiiiiiipiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiniii!iiHi»iiBiiHiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


IncreoLSe  Your  Skill 

in  usin^the  pen  4The.l  often  mee^ns  6^  raiisc 
in  SQcKry  ^  You  ce^n  do  this  by  practicing 
from  MILLS'S  LESSONS  BY  MAIL^J  ^   4 


Spe^re  time  only  required  4  If  you  a^re  look- 
ing for  The_Best_  in  instruction  8Lnd  experi- 
enced criticism  matrKin^syou  should  write 
ol  once  ^  Full  informoLtibn  for  3l  sta^mp  >^  4 
L.C.Mills.  193  Ground  Ave. Rochester. N.Y.^ 


THE  JEWETT 
TYPEWRITER 

Best  machine  made  for  gfeneral 
allround  work,  and  combines  in  its 
advanced  ideas,  DURABILITY, 
SPEED,   BEAUTIFUL  WORK. 


E   H.  SELL  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

115  S,  High  St.,  COLU/VlBUfc,  O 

OFFICE  OUTFITTERS,   BLANK   BOOKS.   ETC. 


Chicago,    i 

I 
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modern  Jlrt  Publications  for 
Jlrtists  and  Ccacbcrs 

Our  publications  are  universally  recog- 
nized as  the  finest  along  their  lines.  The 
prices  are  very  low  considering  the  quality 
and  character  of  the  work.  All  books  men- 
tioned below  are  sent  by  mail,  postpaid. 

Portraiture— The  best  book  yet  publish 
ed  that  teaches  how  to  make  portraits 
with  pen.  pencil,  crayon,  brush,  etc. 
It  is  a  large  and  beautiful  book,  lux- 
uriously printed  and  bound,  contain- 
ing hundredsof  examples  and  explicit 
instruction .-.  S1.50 

Sketching:  from  Hature— A  most  beauti- 
ful book  that  teacbc*  how  to  sketch 
from  nature.  Contains  a  large  num- 
ber of  exHuiples  with  fascinating  text 
and  instruction.  Get  this  book  and 
go  out  and  learn  to  see  and  sketch 
nature.     Bound  )n  cloth -    $1.00 

Light  and  Shade-  A  manual  on  drawing 
by  Mr.  Zaner.  It  contains  48  pages, 
5x7  inches,  of  illustrations,  and  plain, 
simple  text.  It  is  just  what  home 
students  need,  and  what  all  others 
who  are  not  at  home  in  drawing  need 
to  make  them  feel  at  home.  Any  one 
can  learn  to  draw  by  the  aid  of  tbis 
book.  The  illustrations  are  litho- 
graphed from  actual  pencil  drawings 
and  are  much  finer  than  photo-en- 
gravings   -  -- 50c. 

Pen  Studies— A  portfolio  of  twenty-four 
pen   drawings,   consisting  of  scrolls, 

.  objects,  birds,  fruit,  scenery,  etc.  It 
begins  at  the  beginning,  showing  the 
pupil  how  to  make  the  simplest  strokes 
and  to  gradually  evolve  the  finished 
design 50c. 

The  Hew  Zanerian  Alphabets  — A  guide 
to  engrossing,  containing  a  great  vari- 
ety of  alphabets,  designs,  such  hs  di- 
plomas, resolutions,  etc.,  with  com- 
plete instruction.  A  suljstantial  book 
bound  in  cloth.  Sample  pages  of  this 
book  will  be  mailed  for  2  cent  stamp  $1  50 

Progress— C.  P.  Zaner's  masterpiece  in 
flourishing.  It  represents  an  eagle, 
forceful  and  lifelike,  winging  himself 
through  intricate curvesand  branches. 
It  is  on  the  finest  of  plate  paper,  22  x  28 
inche«».  The  original  of  this  design 
hangs  on  the  wall  of  the  Zanerinn  Art 
College,  and  is  valued  at  $10lt.  "It's 
great,"  "It's  certainly  a  bird,"  ai  e 
some  of  the  expressions  many  have 
made  on  seeing  it.     In  tube      50c. 

Cash  should  accompany  all  orders.  Re- 
rait  by  money  order,  draft,  or  stamps  for 
small  amonnts.  Do  not  send  personal 
checks.  Address, 

ZANER  &  BLOSER,  Colnmbns,  Ohio. 
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What  School  is  the 
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The  Best  School  is  the  One  that  Employs  the  Best  Teachers  and  Uses  the  Best  Books 

WE  HAVE  THE   BOOKS. 


Graham-Pitmanic  Shorthand. 

The  Practical  Dictation  Manual. 

Williams's  English  Grammar. 

Williams's  Commercial  Law. 

The  Complete  Guide  to  Touch  Typewriting. 

The  New  Business  Speller. 

The  New  Business  Correspondence. 

The  Pocket  Shorthand  Dictionary. 

Otlier  books  are  in  course  of  preparation — tliey  will  be  the  best  on  the  market. 

We    are    always    glad    to    show    our    books    to    enterprising   school     proprietors    and    principals. 


THe  Commercia.1  Text  Book.  Co*, 

de:s  moine:s,  iowa. 
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Good  Work 
Durability 


Simplicity 
Speed 


ARE     THE 

^^Four  Pillckrs  of  Strength  ^^ 

-which     support     the 

I^EMINGTON  TYPEWI^ITER 

You  will  find  them  in   every  REMINGTON 

WYCKOFF,  SEAiMANS  tf  BENEDICT,  327  BUOADWAY,  NEW  YORK,     i  Remington  Typewritt^r  (:(>i..|)..n>  ' 
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I  NO    HIGHER    INDORSEMENT.  $ 

I  -  I 

I  Isaac  Pitman^s  SHortHand  | 

HI  Adopted     by     the  ift 

I  Nc^w  York  Hi^H  ScHool   of    Commerce,  | 

i  and   Girls'   TecHnical   Hi^H   ScHooL  | 

%  (  Under  Control  of  Board  of  Education. )  <r 

m  -  Destined  to  lie  the  two  leading  commercial  educational  institutions  in  the  I'nited  States."-A'.  Y.  Commercial  Advert invr.  m 

;  Isaac   Pitman's   Shorthand   Instructor,  Revised  20th   Century   Edition.  J 

^  Contains  over  lii,(KIU  engraved  sliortliand  cuts.    Exclusively  adopted  by  the  New  York   High  Schools.     Cloth,  gilt  lettered  J 

JJ  L'7ii  pages,  %\M. ^ 

Tf^  Thit-d  Edition,  Revised   and  Knlar^ed.  r 

S  T-wentictH  Century    Business   Dictation    ak.n.dL    Lre^a.1    Forms,  j; 

Tfi  (lr»     Ordinary    Type.)  jj 

*  A  complete  Manual  of  Dictation   for  all  schools  regardless  .if  system   taught,  containing  nearly  500  letters,  covering  J 

*  FIFTY  separate  lines  of  business,  fortv  pages  of  Legal  Forms,  and  chapters  on  bpelUng,  Punctuation,  etc..  and  matter  ^ 

*  counted  for  speed  practice.  THR  MOST  CO.-'IPI.BTE  lllCTATION  course  EVEK  PUBLISHED,  AND  SHOULD  BE  IN  THE  ^ 
S  HANDS  OF  EVERY  STUDENT.  ^  n 
S  272Dages.stiflf  boards  and  Cloth  back,  7.'ic.;  cloth,  $1.00.    bpecimen  pages  on  request.       ,               ,  .           .      ^.  ip 

*  S^  AH  ProTessive  Teachers  and  Schools  will  look  into  the  merits  of  these  works  before  making  adoptions.  jp 

*  "  The  book  is  certainlv  a  splendid  one,  and  I  am  using  it  every  day  in  the  college  work.  It  covers  in  such  a  satis-  _ 
I  factory  way  the  different    lines  of  business  the  stenographer  mav   be   called  upon  to  pursue.      The  advice  given  to  jj 

*  students,  the    splendid  articles  for  general  dictation,  such  as  the  '  Monroe  Doctrine,'  cover  a  held  of  dictation  in  a  very  i 

*  thorough  manner. "-B.  R.  Thomas.  So:ith  Bend  Business  Volleae.  South  Hind.  Ind.  jp 
%  >>  Reasons    WHy,"    and    •' W^hlcH    System  7"    sent    on    request.  J 


I     Isaac  Pitman  ^  Sons,  Publishers,  33  Union  Square,  N.  Y.     t 


THE  NELSON  COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC 

REVISED  EDITION,  1902.   By  RICHARD  NELSON,  THE  NELSON  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

A  THOROUGHLY  PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC  FOR  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOLS. 
DISTINGUISHING    FEATURES 

C  The  omission  of  rules  in  mercantile  calculations.  C.  A  new  classification,  introducing  the 
various  subjects  in  the  order  of  simplicity  and  utility.  C.  Practical  e.xamples  in  billing 
and  invoices.  Exercises  in  mental  arithmetic.  C,  Copious  exercises  for  increasing  speed  in 
addition.  C.  Treatment  of  the  various  mercantile  subjects  according  to  the  best  business 
practice  of  today.     C.  Art  vellum,  215  pages. 

CDCMOCD'C  OnilllCDf^lAI  I  AUf  ^^  EDWARD  W.  spencer,  Professor  of  Law, 
Or  CNUklf  d  bUniniCllUlAL  LRfff  Milwaukee  Law  School,  Instructor  of  Com- 
mercial   Law,  Speucerian    L:c,llct,'f.      Accepted  as  the   Standard   Te.xt  -  Book   for   Commercial   School   Use. 

TAYLOR'S  NATURAL  METHOD  OF  SHORTHAND  j^a'T^, 

arranged  exposition  of  the  Graham-Pitmanic  System  for  School  Use. 

THE  BOWEN-MERRILL  COMPANY,  INDIANAPOLIS,  U.S.A. 

Sample  copy  of  any  one  of  the  above  books,  express  prepaid,  upon  receipt  of  fifty  cents,  currency  or  stamps. 


Che  Onward  march  of  dotnmercial  £dU' 
cation. 

Once  more  the  doors  of  the  coniniercial 
schools  of  our  country  have  been  opened, 
and  again  reports  indicate  an  unprece- 
dented enrollment.  Even  old  and  well 
established  schools  are  figuring  an  increase 
in  attendance  of  from  25  per  cent  to  40  per 
cent  over  that  of  last  3'ear.  This  is  encour- 
aging news  for  the  thousands  of  loyal  men 
and  women  engaged  in  the  work.  It  also 
means  much  for  the  cause  of  practical 
education.  The  future  of  this  phase  of 
education  never  before  seemed  so  bright. 
School  proprietors  are  making  money,  and, 
as  a  rule,  teachers  are  receiving  good  sala- 
ries. This  is  right.  Both  should  be  well 
paid.  The  proprietor  has  capital  invested, 
runs  risks,  and  has  on  his  shoulders  no 
small  responsibility.  And  what  shall  we 
say  of  the  teacher?  Surely  his  hands  are 
full,  and  let  it  be  sincerely  hoped  that  his 
remuneration  will  never  be  so  low  that  it 
will  drive  the  brainiest  and  most  enter- 
prising into  other  walks  of  life. 

While  the  money  side  is  b3' no  means  all 
that  should  be  considered,  still  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  human  nature  is  greatly  influ- 
enced, encouraged  or  depressed,  according 
to  financial  conditions. 

No  proprietor  makes  a  mistake  in  t^ecuring 
the  best  teachers  at  good  salaries.  The 
teachers  make  the  real  difference  between 
schools.  "One  school  is  better  than  another, 
simply  because  one  has  better  teachers  than 
the  other.  All  things  have  a  bearing,  but 
the  teacher  has  by  far  the  most  to  do  in 
shaping  the  finished  product  of  the  institu- 
tion.   His  influence  is  the  lasting  one. 

Undoubtedly,  a  good  portion  of  the  future 
mighty  men  and  women  are  now  in  the 
commercial  schools.  Great  merchants, 
bankers,  financiers,  statesmen,  presidents. 
Who  knows?  Truly  the  material  is  worthy 
of  our  highest  efforts. 

Let  us  rejoice,  keep  cool  heads,  work  hard 
in  the  interests  of  those  entrusted  in  our 
care,  be  cheerful,  friendly,  lielpful,  even 
though  our  work  be  heavy  and  our  hours 
long;  improve  the  school  and  ourselves  all 
we  possibly  can,  and  while  the  attendance 
may  not  continue  to  increase  as  rapidly  as 
it  has  during  the  past  few  years,  commer- 
cial education  will  have  advanced  another 
step,  and  be  capable  of  bestowing  upon  hu- 
manity still  greater  benefits. 


Commercial  School  Hdvertising. 

Of  course,  not  a  little  of  this  rush  to  the 
commercial  schools  is  due  to  the  unusu- 
ally liberal  amount  of  advertising  em- 
ployed by  school  managers  generally. 
Never  before  have  their  advertising  cam- 
paigns been  so  carefully  planned,  skillfully 


managed,  and  so  much  money  spent  for 
this  purpose.  Many  schools  In  the  larger 
cities  have  occupied  full  pages  in  the  news- 
papers, while  the  half  and  quarter  page 
advertisements  w^ere  very  numerous. 

Catalo;;ues,  school  journals,  posters,  and 
novelties  have  also  been  used  in  greater 
numbers  than  heretofore,  and  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  note  that  whatever  the  shape  used 
the  advertisements  generally  were  written 
on  a  higher  plane  than  formerly  prevailed. 
In  fact,  it  is  now  the  exception  to  find  in  all 
of  this  class  of  advertising  matter  unfriend- 
ly reference  to  a  competitor,  while  some 
years  ago  the  opposite  was  the  rule. 

While  practically  all  schools  used  the 
local  papers,  a  few-  of  the  largest  entered 
the  advertising  columns  of  journals  of  the 
widest  circulation.  For  instance,  we  find 
Peirce  School  of  Philadelphia  occupying  a 
whole  column  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  while  the  Packard  School  of  New 
York  City  uses  good  space  in  Success. 

Surely  business  education  is  now  adver- 
tised, the  like  of  which  has  never  before 
been  known,  except,  perhaps,  in  an  indi- 
vidual case  and  that  was  in  the  days  of 
Eastman. 

All  this  The  Business  Educator  is  glad 
to  note.  It  indicates  a  healthy  growth  of  a 
great  cause,  which  shall  never  be  allowed 
to  revert  to  an  unfavorable  position  in  the 
educational  world. 


Chat  Official  Keport. 

Anyone  who  gives  serious  consideration 
to  the  matter  must  conclude  that  the  Nat- 
ional Commercial  Teachers'  Federation 
Meetings  are  not  as  permanently  and  com- 
pletely reported  as  they  should  be.  No  one 
can  turn  to  any  one  source  and  receive  any- 
thing like  a  full  report  of  its  proceedings, 
because  none  exist.  A  number  of  profes- 
sional journals  now  print  what  are  pur- 
ported to  be  "complete  reports"  but  which 
in  reality  are  but  abridged,  modified,  and 
warped  reports  of  the  various  sections  of 
that  important  assembly  of  business  edu- 
cators. 

The  Business  Educator's  reports  of 
these  meetings  are  certainly  up  to  the 
average  of  those  published  in  the  other 
journals,  but  we  are  free  to  confess  they  do 
not  do  the  Federation  and  cause  justice. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  time  is  here  for  the 
Federation  to  take  this  matter  into  its  own 
hands  and  publish  a  full  and  authoritative 
report  of  its  yearly  proceedings.  This  can 
be  done  profitably  to  itself,  to  practical  edu- 
cation, and  to  the  profession. 

Not  only  this,  it  can  be  done  expeditiously 
by  securing  copies  in  advance  of  all  papers 
to  be  presented  at  the  meetings.  Then  all 
that  is  necessary  will  be  to  write  up  the 
proceedings  from  stenographic  notes.    This 


should,  of  course,  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
officials  of  the  Federation  as  well  as  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  specially  created  for 
this  purpose. 

Think  it  over,  brethren,  and  act  upon  it  in 
time  at  our  next  meeting  to  get  such  report 
out  after  the  holidays.  Let  us  put  out  such 
a  report  that  educators  in  general  and  busi- 
ness men  in  high  positions  will  recognize 
that  in  practical  education  lies  the  hope  of 
modern  progress.  An  Official  Report  is 
what  we  are  coming  to  soon  or  late.  Why 
not  be  "on  time"  rather  than  late  in  this 
matter? 


Che  Cwo  month  Cerm  Plan 

From  a  recent  letter  from  Mr.  Geo.  A. 
Golder.  of  the  Globe  Business  College, 
S.  Paul,  Minn.,  we  clip  the  following: 

"  Prospects  are  good  and  the  school  is 
larger  than  at  any  previous  opening.  We 
have  re-arranged  our  school  year,  and  will 
hereafter  have  the  year  divided  into  six 
terms  of  eight  weeks  each,  giving  four 
weeks  ^"acation,  one  during  the  holidays 
and  three  weeks  during  August  and  Sep- 
tember. Thus  far  this  is  the  only  school 
which  is  doing  this  in  the  Northwest.  All 
other  business  colleges  have  a  continuous 
session." 


Appreciation  Backed  by  Cash 

Mr.  C  C.  Gaines,  President  of  the  famous 
Eastman  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
recently  renewed  his  subscription  to  The 
Business  Educator  in  a  way  that  does 
an  editor's  soul  good,  and  also  shows  the 
largeness  of  his  heart.  Incidentally,  we 
might  sa5',  too,  that  it  shows  something 
regarding  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  The 
Business  Educator. 

Among  other  things  in  his  letter  we  cull 
the  following:  "  You  are  publishing  a  very 
excellent  paper.  No  copy  of  it  ever  comes 
to  my  desk  which  does  not  interest  me 
sufficiently  to  receive  some  attention. 

"  I  hope  you  are  making  the  entreprise  a 
decided  success,  to  which  end  I  inclose  you 
herewith  $5  to  pay  my  subscription  for  five 
years." 


Best  Paper  on  the  Subiects 

Mr.  V.  R.  Boyett,  Montgomery,  La.,  a 
subscriber  to  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 
writes:  "The  Business  Educator  is 
the  best  paper  on  the  subjects  it  dis- 
cusses. Please  let  me  know  in  due  time 
when  my  subscription  expires,  as  I  do  not 
want  to  miss  a  single  copy." 
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Cesssons 

in  Practical  business  IDriting 

BY 

LAWRENCE,    JIASS., 

^^^.^^^Q^^^^^^^^^.,^^,^.                 -■■^^^-^•^  BUSIXKSS  COrXEOE. 

number  Cbree. 

Cesson  15 

The  tirst  part  of  capital  AT  is  similar  to  capital  H.  Start  last  part  with  a  curve  and  finish  with  a  curve.  Join  it  to  the  first  part 
about  half  way  down.  Small  s  should  be  made  pointed  at  the  top  and  kept  full  and  round.  Figure  0  is  made  similar  to  small  a 
with  the  addition  of  a  straight  slanting  downward  stroke.    Figures  7  and  9  are  made  througVi  the  line. 


We  make  the  first  part  of  capital  -Z  a  capital  stem,  retrace  slightly  in  making  the  loop.  Try  small  t.  Exercise  retracing  as  far 
as  you  can  without  using  the  fingers,  then  cross  them,  keeping  cross  stroke  parallel  with  base  line.  Close  figure  O  at  top  and  watch 
the  width.    Devote  about  two  pages  to  the  words  in  each  lesson,  making  them  in  columns  and  keeping  work  neat  and  clean. 
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Cesson  17 

The  capital  I'  exercises  are  valuable  movement  drills,  and  I  would  suggest  that  when  beginning  each  lesson  that  you  devote 
some  time  to  the  practice  of  the  exercises  in  that  lesson.  Make  small  r  round  at  bottom  and  Hnish  with  a  curve  similar  to  that 
seen  in  the  mouth  of  a  pitcher.  Bring  last  downward  stroke  of  small  il  down  to  the  line,  and  make  it  with  a  Hrm  stroke.  Now 
review  the  figures,  making  theni  small  and  neat. 


/es6o/7-  /7~ 


Capital   U  is  made  round  at    the    bottom  and    the    last  part    sharp  at    top.    Keep    downward    strokes    parallel.    Small   p   is 
ithout  lifting  tlie  inn  and  the  last  part  closed  on  l>ase  line.    The  exercises  will  aid  in  development. 
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OVAL  EXERCISES  BV   VALENTINE  KRAEMER,  PUPIL  XN  CHICAGO  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  E.  FITZGERALD,  TEACHER  OF  WRITING. 


Cessons  in 

Business  Penmanship 

BY  A.  K.  BURNETTE,  ASHLAND,  ILL. 

number   Six. 


/('3. 


f^) 


1 


A 


Cesson  no.  28. 

The  first  stroke  of  the  capital  K  may  be- 
gin with  either  the  loop  or  small  straight 
lines.  Second  part  of  letter  is  two  com- 
pound curves  joined  together  by  a  very 
small  loop.  Finish  A'  above  or  below  base 
line.  In  practicing  the  words  and  sentence 
see  that  your  hand  is  gliding  smoothly 
over  the  paper. 

Cesson  no.   29. 

Begin  lesson  witii  curve  line  exercise, 
with  a  count  of  1-2-1-2-1-2,  making  a  short 
pause  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  exercise. 
Begin  second  exercise  with  up  stroke  of 
small  1,  finishing  with  indirect  oval  at  the 
top. 

Exercise  3  begins  the  same  as  No.  2.  Here 
■we  have  the  direct  and  indirect  ovals  com- 
bined, together  forming  the  upper  and 
lower  part  of  the  G.  Finish  letter  with 
sharp  angle  and  horizontal  curve.  Second 
style  of  G  is  finished  with  downward 
straight  line,  stopping  on  base. 

Cesson  no.  30. 

Begin  lesson  30  with  the  figure  eight 
exercise.  From  this  exercise  we  develop 
the  down  stroke  of  the  capital  .S.  Curve 
up  stroke  of  letter  well.  Down  strokeshould 
be  a  compound  curve  connected  with  a 
horizontal  curve  forming  the  lower  part  of 
the  letter.  Finish  the  6' with  a  sharp  angle 
or  dot.  Try  to  get  your  work  the  same  size 
as  copies. 

Cesson  no.  31. 

We  will  begin  this  lesson  with  the  same 
exercise  as  given  in  preceding  lesson.  First 
part  of  the  F  and  T  is  formed  like  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  capital  .s'.  Finish  the  two 
capitals  with  a  small  loop  and  compound 
curve  thrown  over  first  stroke.  Begin  sec- 
ond style  ot  letter  like  top  of  figure  seven. 
Spend  jit  least  one  hour  on  the  word  copies. 
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Cesson  Ro.  3Z. 

Spend  from  five  to  ten  minutes  on  the 
indirect  oval  before  beginning  on  the  cap-  // ^ 
ital  P.  Begin  the  capital  with  a  compound 
curve,  finishing  with  a  small  indirect  re- 
traced oval,  forming  the  finishing  stroke. 
Second  style  of  P  begins  with  the  up  stroke 
of  the  capital  S.  Care  should  be  taken  not 
to  get  the  capital  P  too  wide  through  the  //^ 
center. 

Cesson  no.  33. 

We  will  begin  lesson  :'3  with  the  same 
exercise  as  preceeding  lesson.  The  capital 
R  is  the  P  finished  with  a  small  loop  and 
compound  curve;  the  small  loop  connect-  //^ 
ing  the  two  parts  of  the  capital  should 
point  upward.  Try  to  write  the  words  and 
sentence  with  as  much  freedom  as  possible. 

Cesson  no.  34. 

Begin  first  style  of  B  with  a  right  curve  //S- 
and  downward  straight  line.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  get  the  loop  too  large  in 
second  part  of  the  capital.  Finish  the  B 
with  a  sharp  angle  or  small  dot.  Second 
style  of    B  begins    like  second  style    of  P 
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We  recently  received  specimens  of  writ- 
ing done  by  the  pupils  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Wallace, 
of  the  business  department  of  the  Portland-, 
Oregon,  Business  College  which  show  an 
unusual  degree  of  proficiency  not  only 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils  but  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  as  well. 

Some  very  creditable  specimens  of  writ- 
ing have  been  received  from  W.  E.  Mc- 
Laughlin, of  the  Fresno,  (Calif.)  Business 
College.  If  we  mistake  not,  Mr.  McLaugh- 
lin will  some  day  be  one  of  America's 
finest  penmen. 

One  of  the  best  letters  in  a  professional 
business  hand  received  at  this  office  during 
the  past  month  came  from  the  pen  of  Miss 
Nina  P.  Hudson,  teacher  of  penmanship 
and  the  commercial  branches  in  Cava- 
naugh's  Commercial  College,  New  Britain, 
Conn. 

Mr.  O.  H.  McLendon,  President  of  the 
McLendon  Business  College,  McHenry, 
Miss.,  states  that  he  is  highly  pleased  with 
the  Bi'Si.xEss  Erjuc.\Tt)K.  He  also  states 
that  he  thinks  every  aspirant  to  a  high 
mark  of  caligraphic  ability  should  read  the 
BisiNESS  Educator.  Some  specimens  of 
Mr.  McLendon's  work  in  the  way  of  flour- 
ishing, ornamental  writing,  lettering,  etc., 
which  he  recently  sent  us,  show  that  he 
possesses  much  more  than  ordinary  ability 
for  handling  the  pen. 

G.  A.  Henry,  penman  in  the  Central  Com- 
mercial College,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  sends  a 
number  of  very  well  written  cards,  orna- 
mental style.  If  we  mistake  not,  some  day 
Mr.  Henry  will  be  known  as  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country.  The  cards  do  him 
much  credit,  indeed. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Bergherni.  formerly  Principal 
of  the  Forman,  North  Dakota,  High  School, 
now  has  charge  of  the  shortband,  typewrit- 
ing and  penmaTiship  in  Aaker's  Business 
College,  P'argo,  North  Dakota. 

A  large  variety  of  well  written  cards  is  at 
hand  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Weaver  of 
Mt.  Morris,  111.,  the  chalk  talk  lecturer,  pen- 
man, artist,  etc.  Accompanying  the  same 
was  a  letter  written  with  white  ink  on  blue 
paper,  which  is  the  finest  thing  we  have 
ever  seen  from  Mr.  Weaver's  pen.  When 
Mr.  Weaver  entered  the  chalk-talk  business 
we  were  afraid  his  penmanship  would  not 
hold  up,  but  this  specimen  would  indicate 
that  he  is  improving. 
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Case 

Next  to  legibility  and  speed  comes  ease  of  execution.  If  one  cannot  write  with  ease  and  comfort,  much  writing  is  inclined  to 
become  burdensome  and  distasteful.  The  secret  of  ease  in  writing  is  tlie  employment  of  the  larger  nniscles  of  the  arm.  This  at  tirst  is 
rather  difKcult,  because  the  muscles  being  large  and  used  to  performing  large  and  strong  acts,  they  are  not  skilled  sufficiently  to  perform 
such  small  motions  as  are  necesssary  in  such  a  small  and  skillful  art  as  writing.  By  practice  and  repetition  they  can,  however,  be 
trained  to  assist  the  fingers,  so  that  writing  becomes  what  is  known  as  "  easy  "  in  execution,  meaning  by  that  term  that  it  is  not  so  tiring 
as  finger  movement  writing. 

You  will,  therefore,  do  well  to  cultivate  as  much  arm  movement  as  possible,  and  it  is  possible  to  learn  to  write  with  almost  pure  arm 
movement.  At  least  learn  to  use  enough  arm  movement  to  relieve  the  lingers  of  e^cessjVe  action.  This  can  be  easily  done  by  causiiig 
the  little  finger  to  slip  toward  the  right  between  letters.  Therefore,  do  not  let  the  little  finger  rest  in  one  place,  but  see  that  it  slips  freely 
toward  the  right. 
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Make  the  diminishing  A""  exercise  at  the  top  of  the  above  plate  with  a  rapid,  easy,  semi-rolling,  arm  movement.  Make  it  at  a  rate  <if 
from  two  to  three  hundred  down  strokes  to  the  minute,  and  learn  to  make  it  orderly  and  round  at  <lie  top  and  angular  at  the  base. 
Study  the  form  of  the  N  and  then  make  it  much  the  same  as  the  exercise.  Study  turn  and  angle,  and  spacing  between  words  in  practic- 
ing upon  the  sentence.    Be  careful  how  you  finish  the  w  in  the  first  word.    Be  careful  how  you  finish  each  word. 
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Use  a  rapid,  up-and-down,  arm  movement  in  the  compact,  straight-line  exercise  given.  Then  the  form  following  it,  avoiding  a  loop 
and  retracing  as  far  as  possible.  Study  the  j,  y,  and  if,  as  all  are  quite  similar.  See  that  each  y  has  two  turns  and  that  the  ^  is  closed 
at  the  top.  Then  they  will  never  be  mistaken  one  for  the  other.  Letters  should  be  alike  as  well  as  unlike;  alike  in  general  qualities,  but 
unlike  in  some  important  detail. 
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The  M  exercises  should  be  made  rapidly  with  the  arm  movement  and  without  the  aid  of  the  fingers.  Keep  the  letter  M  round  on 
ind  sharp  at  the  I:)ottom.  See  how  uniform  in  size  you  can  execute  the  minimum  letters  in  the  sentence.  Be  careful  how  you  begin 
d  finish  ir.     Also  lie  careful  to  close  a  an<l  d.     Study  spacing  teiH^eezz  words. 
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111  this  plate  we  have  the  looped  7. .''.  and  g.  instead  of  the  retrace  forms  as  formerly  given.  Practice  them.  Then  use  theoiier^  \  cm  can 
make  liest  and  like  best.  In  this  way  you  can  learn  to  like  writing  and  learn  to  write  so  that  others  will  like  your  writing.  Endeavor 
to  (I.I  all  work  freely.    The  loops  needs  not  be  long  or  large.    In  fact,  they  should  not  be,  as  they  then  interfere  with  the  writing  beneath. 
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Impressions  bv  the  Ulay. 

While  on  our  annual  vacation  trip  among 
the  schools,  during  the  past  summer,  we 
went  from  Chicago  to  Muskegon,  Michigan, 
by  boat,  arriving  in  the  pleasant  harbor 
soon  after  sunrise.  As  the  air  was  cool  and 
invigorating,  we  set  out  for  a  pedestrian 
tour  of  the  city,  after  a  good  breakfast  at 
the  Wellington  Hotel.  Having  located  the 
domicile  of  C.  B.  Bowerman,  the  vigorous 
and  practical  head  of  the  commercial  de- 
partment of  the  Muskegon  High  School, 
and  swallowed  our  disappointment  at  find- 
ing him,  like  ourselves,  away  from  home  on 
a  vacation  trip,  we  walked  out  through  the 
principal  residence  and  business  streets, 
finding  the  city  one  of  the  most  attractive 
small  places  we  have  seen.  The  High 
School  occupies  a  particularly  pleasing 
building  set  in  the  midst  of  spacious 
grounds,  well  kept  and  shady.  Mr.  Bower- 
man,  who  has  an  enviable  reputation  for 
getting  good  results  in  his  commercial 
teaching,  is  to  be  congratulated  because  of 
the  almost  ideal  conditions  under  which  he 
is  permitted  to  do  his  work. 

About  nine  o'clock  we  dropped  into  the 
office  of  the  Muskegon  Business  College, 
where  we  were  cordially  received  by  K.  C. 
Bisson,  the  proprietor.  Mr.  Bisson  has  very 
pleasant  rooms  in  a  modern  business  block, 
in  the  heart  of  the  city.  His  equipment  is 
up-to-date  in  every  respect  and  he  seems  to 
be  conducting  a  good  school,  although  the 
size  of  the  city  and  the  proximity  to  Grand 
Rapids  make  it  coniparitively  a  small 
school. 


Michigan  has  unexcelled'electric  car  ser- 
vice, and  we  enjoyed  a  delightful  ride  from 
Muskegon  to  Grand  Rapids  by  the  electrics. 
It  seemed  as  though  plenty  had  veritably 
been  scattered  over  a  smiling  land.  This 
impression  was  deepened  by  the  attractive- 
ness and  the  apparent  prosperity'  of  the 
world's  greatest  furniture-makingcity.  We 
found  A.  S.  Parish,  the  president  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  Business  University,  and  his 
associates  full  of  business.  Mr.  Parish  had 
just  returned  from  the  enthusiastic  Gregg 
Convention  at  Peoria,  and  we  found  him  an 
ardent  admirer  of  our  genial  friend  with  the 
auburn  hair.  Mr.  Parish  is  one  of  the  Old 
Guard  full  of  years  and  experience,  and 
ready  to  extend  fraternal  greeting  to  a 
brother  in  the  work.  The  school  occupies 
the  top  floor  of  a  business  block  centrally 
located.  The  rooms  are  commodious  and 
equipped,  we  judge,  with  some  of  the  far- 
famed  office  furniture  of  Grand  Rapids.  Mr. 
Parish,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  brethren 
whom  we  met  during  the  summer,  was  ex- 
pecting an  unusually  good  business  this 
fall  ;  subsequent  correspondence  appears  to 
justify  this  roseate  view  of  prospects  -gen- 
erally throughout  the  country,  for  from  all 


parts  of  the  country  there  come  reports  of 
largely  increased  enrollment,  and  our 
friends,  the  ever  vigilant  and  aggressive 
publishers,  say  that  their  business  has 
greatly  increased  over  an  amount  that,  at  a 
corresponding  period  last  year,  was  thought 
a  verj-  gratifying  growth. 

Grand  Rapids  is  favored  with  two  good 
business  schools,  the  McLachlin  Business 
University  having  been  established  there 
several  years  ago  liy  Mr.  A.  D.  Skeels,  who 
is  at  present  the  principal  commercial 
teacher  in  Temple  College.  Philadelphia. 
We  were  pleasantly  greeted  by  Mr.  McLach- 
lin, the  local  principal  (the  school  is  owned 
jointly  by  the  McLachlin  Brothers,  the 
elder  one  of  whom  has  a  very  successful 
school  "over  the  line,"  in  Ontario,)  and 
shown  through  large  well-lighted  rooms 
completely  equipped  with  modern  furniture 
and  the  necessary  apparatus  for  up-to  date 
commercial  teaching.  There  is  a  bracing 
atmosphere  about  this  school  that  stamps 
its  aggressive  principal  as  one  of  the  wide- 
awake, cordial,  and  energetic  young  men 
who  today  are  everywhere  taking  places  in 
the  van  of  progress. 

From  Grand  Rapids  we  ran  south  to  Kal- 
amazoo, which,  in  most  commercial  teach- 
ers' minds,  is  associated  with  a  whole-souled 
gentleman  with  an  aquiline  nose,  the  mar- 
velously  rapid  typewriter  operator,  Charles 
H.  McGurrin.  Our  time  being  limited,  we 
did  not  hunt  up  Mr.  McGurrin,  but  looked 
instead  for  the  home  of  Parsons  Business 
College,  which  we  found  very  pleasantly 
situated  in  the  residence  part  of  the  city. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Parsons,  the  proprietor,  and  his 
daughter.  Miss  Carrie  Parsons,  who  are  fre- 
quently met  at  the  Federation  Conventions, 
were  absent  for  a  short  vacation  trip  to 
their  summer  cottage  in  northern  Mich- 
igan; Mr.  Parsons'  son,  however,  showed  us 
about  the  convenient  and  roomy  building 
which  Mr.  Parsons  owns  and  which  is  used 
exclusively  forschool  purposes.  This  school 
is  a  type  of  the  more  prosperous  schools  of 
the  Lake  and  Mississippi  Valley  states.  It 
gets  a  good  class  of  students  whose  age 
averages  probably  nearly  eighteen  years; 
students  who  come  largely  from  the  country 
and  the  smaller  towns,  having  received  a 
fair  fundamental  training  in  the  public 
schools  and  having  had  to  do  enough  man- 
ual labor  at  home  to  have  developed  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  "stick-to-it-iveness," 
common  sense,  and  ambition  to  excel.  This 
is  the  class  of  young  people  that  invariably 
—  all  other  conditions  being  satisfactory  — 
receives  a  welcome  by  the  shrewd  busitiess 
men  of  our  large  cities.  The  countrj-  boy 
who  thinks  that  there  is  no  place  for  such 
as  him  in  the  cit>-  should  dismiss  his  fears 
in  a  hurry,  for  the  country  boy  with  healthy 
body,  alert  mind,  and   good  habits  Is  just 


the  material  that  astute  business  men  are 
eagerly  looking  for.  Here  is  a  school  that 
enrolls  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred 
fifty  young  people  of  this  kind  every 
year,  and  it  is  but  one  of  scores  of  its  kind. 
Is  it  not  an  outrage  that  its  printed  matter 
may  not  have  in  the  mails  the  same  rights 
that  are  accorded  to  that  sent  out  by  more 
pretentious  but  oftentimes  less  practically 
effective  institutions?  Is  not  this  question 
of  second-class  mail  rates  a  matter  of  indi- 
rect interest  to  the  business  man  who  ob- 
tains the  product  of  the  business  schools, 
and  is  it  presuming  too  far  to  ask  for  his 
influence  in  bringing  about,  in  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  action  that  shall  secure 
just  treatment  of  the  commercial  schools 
at  the  hands  of  government  officials? 

Our  experiences  in  Battle  Creek  were 
varied  and  interesting.  We  "put  up"  at 
the  Post  Tavern,  an  elegantly  furnished 
hotel,  not  excelled  in  either  its  cuisine 
or  its  service  by  any  but  the  most 
expensive  caravansaries  of  the  largest 
cities.  Of  course  we  knew  that  we  should 
have  Grape  Nuts  and  Posturn  Cereal  for 
breakfast,  and  we  half  expected  to  be 
ofiered  Post  checks  to  send  to  our  friends 
as  souvenirs,  for  this  institution  is  one  of 
many  monuments  to  the  industry  and  bus- 
iness success  of  C.  W.  Post,  the  great  apostle 
of  cereal  foods  and  the  matchless  exemplar 
of  the  success  of  intelligent  advertising. 
Besides  the  "  White  City,"  where  the  var- 
ious proprietary  articles  of  food  controlled 
by  Mr.  Post  are  manufactured,  there  are  in 
Battle  Creek,  to  remind  us  of  this  aggres- 
sive American,  a  Post  Theater,  the  Post 
Building,  Post  Tavern,  and  Post  Street. 

But  there  is  another  man  whose  impress 
has  been  made  and  is  being  made 
on  this  home  of  the  Seven-Day  Adven- 
tists.  This  man  is  N.  S.  Phelps,  presi- 
dent of  the  Ellis  Publishing  Company, 
of  the  Phelps  Sanitorium,  and  of  the  Malta 
Vita  Pure  Food  Company,  whose  product  is 
now  rivaling  those  of  the  Post  Company  in 
every  market.  The  magnificent  Sanitor- 
ium, built  at  a  cost  of  about  $100,000,  is  cap- 
italized at  $250,000;  the  Malta  Vita  Pure 
Food  Company  is  capitalized  at  $5,000,000, 
and  at  the  foundation  of  all  this  glittering 
structure  of  business  activity  and  pros- 
pective wealth  lies  the  business  of  the 
Ellis  Publishing  Company.  The  plant  of 
this  Company  is  in  an  unattractive  part  of 
the  city,  iu  a  most  uninviting  building, 
liut  it  is  the  scene  of  remarkable  acti\-ity. 
and  the  harvest  it  reaped  in  the  days  of  its 
greatest  popularity  made  possible  all  the 
business  expansion  that  its  promoters  have 
since  enjoyed.  Besides  the  publications 
of  the  Company  which  seemed  to  occupy 
somewhat  a  minor  place  in  the  interest  of 
the  workers,  the  speedy  presses  were  print- 
ing tens  of  thousands  of  Malta   Vita  car- 
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tons  and  thousands  of  copies  of  papers  and 
books  sent  in  as  job  work  from  outside 
concerns.  We  were  most  hospitably 
received  by  Mr.  Williams,  the  manager, 
who  showed  us  throujjh  the  extensive  hive 
of  humming  machinery  and  busy  human 
bees,  and  then  took  us  to  visit  the  beautifnil 
and  lavishly  furnished  Sanitorium.  If 
poor  old  "Vannant"  could  have  achieved, 
in  the  course  of  his  carping  life,  a  little 
fraction  of  the  business  success  that  N.  S. 
Phelps,  formerly  president  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Business  College,  has  won,  he  would 
probably  be  less  intolerant  than   he  now  is. 

Pictorial  Several  months  ago  we  dc 
Pointers       cided  to  introduce  this  year,  as 


feature     of     thii 


series 


ws  of  puljlic  and  private  com- 
mercial schools,  including  buildings,  class- 
rooms, offices,  and  equipment.  The  space 
for  this  department  being  Umited,  how- 
ever, and  our  report  of  the  Minneapolis  con- 
venti(in,  with  our  selection  of  the  papers 
read  there,  being  rather  e.'ctensive,  we  !ia\'e 
been  prevented  from  carrying  out  our  pur- 
pose   until     this    issue.      Ne\'ertheless    we 
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ber  indicate.  Subsequent  numbers  will 
contain,  in  pictorial  form,  other  valuable 
suggestions  to  alert  school  men.  We  have 
other  helpful  and  interesting  features  in 
process  of  development,  but,  in  accordance 
with  our  policy  of  promising  little  and  do- 
ing much,  we  shall  let  the  appearance  of 
these  special  features  be  their  own  an- 
nouncement. 
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Ceaitimate  Soliciting 

Mk.  Editor  : 

You  have  requestcil  lue  to  give  your  readers 
my  opinion  of  "soliciting"  as  a  means  of 
promoting  the  welfare  of  commercial  schools. 
As  everybody  knows,  or  sliould  know,  the 
idea  of  canvassing  for  pupils  did  not  origi- 
nate with  commercial  schools,  nor  is  the 
abuse  of  that  method  chargeable  to  cojumer- 
cial  schools  alone.  I  was  solicited  to 
attend  a  denominational  seminary  by  a 
clergyman,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  that  institution,  about  forty-five 
years  ago,  and  he  told  me  a  story  about  the 
advantages  the  school  afforded  and  the 
quality  of  accommodations  those  pupils 
enjoyed    who    "  boarded    in,"    which,   as    I 


look   back   upon  it  now,  seems  as  strong  as 
the  circumstances  justified. 

DKAWING   THE   LINE 

There  is  no  objection  that  I  can  see  to  a. 
representative  of  a  school  of  any  kind  call- 
ing on  suitable  young  people  and  honestly 
laying  before  them  the  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  that  school.  Indeed,  it  seems  to 
me  a  perfectly  legitimate  and  proper 
method  of  advertising  a  school.  There  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  every  objection  to 
soliciting  everybody  who  has  the  price 
without  reference  to  age,  ability,  or  at- 
tainments. As  I  see  it,  no  school  can 
afford — to  put  it  on  no  higher  ground — 
to  receive  a  candidate  as  a  pupil  whose 
mental  and  educational  equipment  are  not 
such  as  to  assure  his  success  in  mastering 
the  course  of  study — certainly  cannot  afford 
to  urge  his  attendance.  One  ill-prepared, 
thick-headed  pupil,  going  out  and  attempt- 
ing to  use  the  knowledge  provided  by  the 
very  best  commercial  school,  will  do  the 
school  more  harm  than  a  dozen  bright, 
successful  ones  will  do  good.  Everybody 
with  whom  the  dullard  comes  in  contact  is 
certain  to  know  what  school  he  attended, 
while  the  bright  one  will    do  his  work  well, 


PiCTDKI.'VI.  PoiN TER.S.— The  Private  and  Public  Offices  of  the  Eagan  School,  lloboken.  N'.  J.  This  splendidly-equipped  school  occu- 
pies its  own  building,  a  remodelled  private  mansion  of  the  old  days.  Note  the  effect  of  tlie  stucco  work  and  the  incandescent  electric 
light  bulbs  on  the  ceiling.  Catch  the  impression  of  homelikeness  and  elegance  produced  by  the  mantel  and  fireplace,  the  tasteful  pic- 
tures, the  rich  floor  rug.  and  the  massive  furniture.  Observe  the  convenience  and  system  signified  by  the  electric  program  clock,  the 
modern  filing  cabinet,  and  the  desk  telephones  connecting  with  each  classroom  and  with  the  city  telephone  system.  Tlie  Public  Office, 
or  waiting  room,  comprises  the  space  visible  beyond  the  sliding  doors.  The  Private  Office  is  about  twenty-flve  feet  wide  by  thirty-five 
feet  Inner.  It  i«  lieatert  by  steam  and  it  receives  natural  light  through  a  large  bay  window  immediately  behind  President  Kagan's  desk, 
looking  down  a  busy  street  to  the  Hoboken-New  York  ferries. 
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Us  will  be  expected  of  hiin,  and  no  nuestiong 
will  be  asked  or  statements  made. 

PAY    SALARIES,    NOT    COMMISSIONS 

When  canvassers  or  solicitors  are  em- 
ployed, they  should  be  given  iron-bound 
instructions  as  to  what  to  say  and  wliat  not 
to  say,  and  they  should  be  ]iaid  salaries, 
never  commissions.  The  latter  places  so 
strongly  before  the  solicitor  the  temptation 
to  say  unwarranted  thing.s  that  it  strains  the 
honesty  of  a  pretty  right-minded  man. 

Canvassers,  working  on  commissions,  have 
done  irreparable  liarm  to  all  the  schools  in 
cities  where  they  have  operated.  The 
injury  is  not  eontined  to  those  schools 
which  employ  them,  but  that  method  of 
advertising,  and  its  inevitably  attendant 
evils,  casts  a  stigma  on  the  business  which 
honest  methods  practiced  by  other  schools 
cannot  overcome. 

The  sooner  every  commercial  school  pro- 
prietor learns  that  the  public  hates  sham,-, 
liuncombe,  and  unwarranted  statements, 
and  that  it  estimates  men  and  schools  at 
just  about  their  real  value,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  themselves,  the  rising  generation, 
and  the  cause  of  commercial  education. 

L.  L.  Williams. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  1.5,  1902. 


Cbe  Advantages  and  Disadvan- 
tages of  Soliciting  Students 

Mr.  Eiiitur  : 

This  subject,  I  understand,  has  been 
argued  by  college  men,  and  now  that  you 
invite  me  to  discuss  the  i|uestion,  I  presume 
you  want  the  opinion  of  a  business  man, 
or  the  business  view  of  it  combined  with 
that  of  the  school  man. 

Soliciting,  if  done  properly,  is  (lerfectly 
legitimate,  and  is  necessary  in  all  lines,  but 
the  main  objection  to  solicit"rs  in  general 
is  that  they  are  not  strictly  honest,  and  for 
this  they  are  perhaps  more  to  be  pitied 
than  blamed.  This  class  of  solicitors  are 
shiftless  :  they  work  here  and  there  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  have  no  regular 
calling.  They  are,  in  a  way,  clever,  good 
talkers,  and  eoiooth  ;  but  they  lack  perma- 
nency, uprightness,  and  truthfulness,  and 
when  engaged  in  this  class  of  business, 
calling  upon  the  laboring  man,  they  take 
advantage  of  his  ignorance,  and,  in  an 
unscrupulous  way,  represent  things  to  him 
which  the  school  manager  knows  nothing 
about. 

UNPLEASANT    EXPERIENCE 

It  is  true,  I  have  had  considerable  exper- 
ience with  solicitors  in  general,  not  only  in 
this  business  but  in  other  lines.  If  business 
college  men  would  act  fairly  toward  one 
another,  and  not  hire  those  men  and  take 
them  away  from  each  other,  and  if  the 
college  principal,  befcue  engaging  another 
man  employed  in  the  city  in  the  same  line 
of  business,  would  have  the  business 
courtesy  to  ask  his  competitor  as  to  the 
standing  and  reputation  of  this  man,  if  his 
accounts  are  satisfactorily  closed,  and  if 
collections  have  been  turned  in,  etc.,  then, 
if  he  would  use  his  good  judgment  and 
decline  his  services,  the  unscrupulous  so- 
licitor would  soon  look  to  some  other  source. 
We  find,  however,  that  college  men  even 
endeavor  to  secure  teachers  from  other 
schools,  and  thereby  rob  the  children  of 
the  kind  of  training  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to,  and  seriously  interfere  with  the 
progress  of  such  students.  There  aie  other 
solicitors  who  go  from  school  to  school, 
carrying    information    from     one  school    to 


another,  and  work  upon  the  sympathies  of 
the  proprietor  and  endeavor  to  secure  a  sit- 
uation by  gaining  his  confidence  and  con- 
deiuniug  his  competitors  and  ))raising  tlie 
school  and  the  [iresident  with  which  he 
intends  to  affiliate  himself.  Such  men 
who  Hatter  should  be  carefully  watched,  as 
they  usually  practice  deception  also. 

I  know  from  experience,  men  who  will 
work  for  a  certain  salary  under  the  pre- 
tense that  they  are  working  faithfully,  and 
at  the  same  time  work  for  some  other  firm. 
There  are  others  who  pretend  they  are 
working,  h.and  in  their  written  reports  and 
who  have  never  visited  the  parties  to  whom 
they  have  been  sent.  Such  men,  as  a  rule, 
when  discovered,  will  turn  around  and 
endeavor  to  secure  employment  with 
another  college  in  the  same  locality  and 
then,  to  cover  U])  their  tracks,  go  about 
condemning  their  former  employers.  How 
can  such  a  condition  of  affairs  be  avoided  ? 
The  school  that  has  a  good  standing  and 
"reputation,  the  man  who  is  honest  and  has 
a' good,  character,  is  run  down  to  the  level 
of  a  coiumon  politician.  If  the  colleges 
would  combine,  and  keep  their  word,  and 
not  engage  men  of  .this  class,  perhaps  better 
conditions  could  be  secured,  but  as  a  rule, 
in  every  locality  there  are  college  men  who 
make  rules  and  laws  with  a  view  of  break- 
ing them.  It  is  known  that  some  even 
resort  to  such  methods  to  break  the  con- 
tracts of  their  competitors  and  instruct  their 
agents  to  do  so,  and  write  articles  to  be 
printed  in  irresponsible  papers  condemn- 
ing their  competitors,  and  use  such  articles 
against  their  competitors  in  competition. 
Then  again,  there  are  commercial  colleges 
that  pretend  to  teach  their  pupils  how  to 
make  contracts  and  respect  them,  and  then, 
in  their  circulars  and  pamphlets,  announce 
in  large  head-lines,  "  Do  not  sign  any  writ- 
ten agreements  when  making  arrangements 
to  join  a  school."  There  are  college  men, 
and  |)rincipals  at  that,  who  even  endeavor 
to  entice  students  from  another  school  after 
they  are  once  seated,  contracted,  and 
tuition  jiaid  for. 

SIGNING    CONTRACTS 

The  last  two  arguments  lead  me  to  write 
about  the  matter  of  signing  contracts.  Bus- 
iness generally  is  conducted  upon  contracts, 
and  I  personally  would  prefer  to  sign  a 
contract,  so  as  to  avoid  any  misunderstand- 
ing. I  find  that  more  misunderstandings 
arise  on  account  of  verbal  agreements, 
than  in  any  other  way.  A  man  would  say  : 
"  You  said  so  and  so,"  and  this  is  denied. 
A  year  ago  the  agreement  was  made,  and 
the  memory  now  fails.  Unless  both  parties 
are  reasonable,  the  misunderstanding  some- 
times resolves  itself  into  a  lawsuit.  The 
most  annoying  thing  that  we  have  had  to  con- 
tend with,  on  the  part  of  agents,  was  the 
promise  or  guarantee  of  situations  and  the 
offering  of  books  free,  etc.  We  think  it 
well  to  insert  a  clause  in  the  contract  so 
that  agents  cannot  offer  such  inducements, 
and  the  party  who  signs  the  contract  will 
then  have  no  right  to  complain.  Of  course, 
other  colleges  again  offer  books  free,  and 
people  hear  of  it  and  think  that  this  is  a 
general  rule  of  all  schools.  There  are  many 
other  abuses  which  can  be  traced  to  the 
agents.  I  pity  the  unfortunate  fellow  who 
is  dishonest,  and  does  not  know  it,  and  who 
thinks  he  is  right.  To  sum  the  matter  up, 
I  think  that  business  college  principals 
could  organize  an  association,  sign  agree- 
ments, and  place  their  grievances  in  the 
bands  of  a  committee  so  elected  to  adjust 
any  difficulties  and  misunderstandings 
which    nuiy    arise   through    the  solicitors  or 


representatives.  If  men  are  bound  by  an 
association  of  this  kind,  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  draw  up  legal  contracts  to  protect 
one's  business  when  attacked  by  unprinci- 
pled solicitors. 

THE    PUBLIC    NOT     ALTOGETHER     INNOCENT. 

The  general  public  is  also  somewhat  to 
blauie.  People  will  twist  the  least  thing 
said  by  a  solicitor  or  representative  who 
offers  a  little  assurance  in  the  way  of  em- 
ployment, and  misconstrue  the  meaning  as 
a  direct  promise  and  guarantee  to  furnish 
employment  with  the  education,  and  school 
managers  who  will  allow  the  business  to 
come  to  such  a  level  cannot  exist  very  com- 
fortably in  a  conununity  and  place  their 
students  upon  their  own  resources,  so  that 
those  who  are  really  worthy  and  ambitious 
should  be  favored  while  those  who  do  not 
deserve  a  recommendation  should  be  left  to 
look  out  for  their  own  interests.  .Such 
promises  also  interfere  with  the  discipline 
of  the  school,  and  if  a  boy  feels  that  the 
college  must  furnish  hiui  a  position  when 
his  time  is  up,  he  takes  things  easy,  be- 
comes lazy,  and  is  apt  to  waste  more  or 
less  of  his  time,  and  not  work  for  promotion 
and  advancement. 

Another  reason  why  contracts  should  be 
entered  into,  is,  that  they  are  a  convenience 
for  the  office  clerk.  They  can  he  entered 
upon  the  books  and  classified  as  to  d.ay  or 
night  school  business,  what  course  is  to  be 
pursued,  books  sold  or  loaned,  the  terms  of 
payments,  what  ''ay,  month,  how  much, 
length  of  time,  and  what  kind  of  courses. 

SUGGESTED    REGULATIONS     FOR     SOLICITOR.S 

If  college  men  cannot  combine  and  form 
an  association,  they  should  instruct  their 
solicitors  to  observe  some  rules  like  the 
following  : 

Do  not  go  to  your  competitor's  place  of 
business  and  hand  out  your  cards  and 
circulars. 

Do  not  represent  yourself  as  a  teacher  in 
the  school  when  you  are  not  employed  as 
such. 

Do  not  fail  to  hand  in  the  money  that 
you  have  collected,  even  though  you  think 
that  you  have  something  coming  to  you. 

Do  not  offer  books  free  when  the  college 
must  pay  and  charge  for  theui. 

Do  not  guarantee  positions  to  all  your 
patrons.  Allow  them  to  try  to  obtain  a 
place  for  themselves,  and  encourage  them 
to  do  so. 

Work  faithfully  for  your  employer,  and 
endeavor  to  learn  his  policy  and  principles 
of  doing  business. 

If  you  are  employed  on  a  commission, 
do  not  misrepresent  the  business  in  order 
to  secure  your  commission. 

If  you  are  employed  on  a  salary,  work 
just  as  hard  and  faithfully  as  if  you  were 
employed  on  a  commission. 

Make  your  employer's  interests  your  own 
interests. 

Do  not  promise  big  inducements,  short 
courses,  etc.,  but  sell  a  course  for  the 
length  of  time  required  to  complete  the 
same. 

Do  not  break  contracts  or  discourage 
people  after  they  have  once  made  arrange- 
ments to  enter  another  school. 

Do  not  visit  other  colleges  and  endeavor 
to  secure  a  situation  in  case  you  lose  the 
one  you  are  now  holding. 

In  case  you  leave  your  employer  and 
work  for  another  party,  do  not  run  him 
down  or  condemn  him.  Remember,  he  has 
|)aid  you  a  salary  in  the  past  and  helped 
you  to  earn  a  living. 


PieToKIAL  PoiNTBKS.— K'ooms  occupied  by  the  Office  Practice  and  Graduating  department  of  tlie  Shoenialier  &  Clarlv  Scliool  of 
Business,  Fall  Kiver,  Mass.  Tliese  rooms  are  heated  by  steam,  well  lighted,  and  perfectly  ventilated.  The  furnishing  is  costly  and  it 
creates  the  impression  that  here  is  a  school  founded  on  merit,  a  school  that  is  orderly,  progressive,  aggressive,  and  truly  educational. 


Do  not  make  peoj>le  sign  contracts,  and 
as  an  inducement,  tell  tliem  that  if  they  do 
not  want  to  go  and  do  not  like  it,  they  can 
stop  at  the  end  of  the  first  month. 

Do  not  be  afraid  to  make  a  straight  sale  ; 
represent  your  business  properly. 

Try  to  be  honest,  sincere  and  truthful. 
Will  you  ? 

().  A.  Hoffman. 
Milwaukee,  Sept.  4,  1902. 


Business  Cips. 


GEORGE   HORACE   LORIMER. 

[Extracts  from  "  Letters  from  a  Self-Made 
Merchant  to  His  Son,"  an  instructive  and 
altogether  delightful  series  of  articles  by 
George  Horace  Lorimer,  that  for  some 
months  have  been  appearing  in  The 
Satiirdaj-  Evening  Post,  and  that  are 
soon  to  be  published  in  book  form  by  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to  whose 
courtesy  we  are  indebted  for  permission  to 
make  these  extracts.— The  Editor.] 

TO  A  STUDENT  FINISHING  SCHOOI,. 

The  sooner  you  adjust  your  spending  to 
what  your  earning  capacity  will  be,  the  eas- 
ier they  will  find  it  to  live  together. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  at  the  top,  but 
there  is  no  elevator  in  the  building. 

If  you  gave  some  fellows  a  talent  wrapjied 
in  a  napkin  to  start  with  in  business,  they 
would  swap  the  talent  for  a  gold  brick  and 
lose  the  napkin  :  and  there  are  others  tliat 
you  could  start  out  with  just  a  napkin  who 
would  set  up  with  it  in  the  dry-goods  busi- 
ness in  a  small  way  and  then  coax  the  other 
fellow's  talent  into  it. 

Pay  day  is  always  a  month  oft  for  the 
speniltluirt,  and  lie   is  never   able  to  realize 


more  than  si.'tty  cents  on  any  dollar  that 
comes  to  him.  But  a  dollar  is  worth  one 
hundred  and  six  cents  to  a  good  business 
man,  and  he  never  spends  the  dollar.  It  is 
the  man  who  keeps  saving  up  and  expenses 
down  that  buys  an  interest  in  the  concern. 

When  a  lot  of  young  men  get  off  by  them- 
selves some  of  them  think  that  recklessness 
with  money  will  brand  them  as  good  fellows, 
and  carefulness  is  meanness.  That  is  the 
one  end  of  a  college  education  that  is  pure 
cussedness  ;  and  that  is  the  one  thing  that 
makes  nine  business  men  out  of  ten  hesitate 
to  send  their  boys  off  to  school. 

The  meanest  man  alive  is  the  one  who  is 
generous  with  money  that  he  has  not  had  to 
sweat  for,  and  the  boy  who  is  a  good  fellow 
at  some  one  else's  expense  would  not  work 
up  into  tirst-class  fertilizer.  That  same  am- 
bition to  be  known  as  a  good  fellow  has 
crowded  my  office  with  second-rate  clerks, 
and  they  will  always  be  second-rate  clerks. 

The  fellow  who  has  to  break  open  the 
baby's  bank  for  car-fare  toward  the  end  of 
the  week  isn't  going  to  be  any  Russell  Sage 
when  it  comes  to  trading  with  the  old  man's 
money. 

The  boy  who  does  anything  just  because 
the  other  fellows  do  it  is  apt  to  scratch  a 
poor  man's  back  all  his  life.  He's  the  chap 
that's  buying  wheat  at  ninety-seven  cents 
the  day  before  the  market  breaks.  They 
call  him  "the  country"  in  the  market  re- 
ports, but  the  city's  full  of  him.  It's  the 
fellow  who  has  the  spunk  to  think  and  act  for 
himself,  and  sells  short  when  prices  hit  the 
high  C  and  the  house  is  standing  on  its  hind 
legs  yelling  for  more,  that  sits  in  the  direc- 
tors' meetings  when  he  gets  on  toward  forty. 

Use  a  little  common  sense,  caution,  and 
conscience.       You    can    stock    a  store  with 


those  three  commodities,  when  you  get 
enough  of  them.  But  you've  got  to  begin 
getting  them  young.  They  ain't  catching 
after  you  toughen  up  a  bit. 

UN    COLLEGE   TRAINING    AND    BUSINESS. 

Some  men  learn  all  they  know  from 
books  ;  others  from  life  ;  both  kinds  are  nar- 
row. The  first  are  all  theory  ;  the  second 
are  all  practice.  It's  the  fellow  who  knows 
enougli  about  practice  to  test  his  theories 
for  blow-holes  that  gives  the  world  a  shove 
ahead,  and  finds  a  fair  margin  of  profit  in 
shoving  it. 

I  think  you'll  find  it  safe  to  go  short  a 
little  on  the  frills  of  education  ;  if  you  want 
them  bad  enough,  you'll  find  a  way  to  pick 
them  up  later,  after  business  hours.  Tiie 
main  thing  is  to  get  a  start  along  right  lines, 
and  that  is  what  I  sent  you  to  college  for. 
I  wanted  you  to  learn  good  mental  habits, 
just  as  I  want  you  to  have  clean,  straight 
physical  ones.  I  haven't  any  sympathy 
with  a  lot  of  these  old  fellows  who  go 
around  bragging  of  their  ignorance  and 
saying  that  boys  don't  need  to  know  anything 
except  addition  and  the  "best  policy" 
brand  of  honesty.  We  started  in  a  mighty 
different  world,  and  we  were  all  ignorant 
together.  The  Lord  let  us  in  on  the  ground 
floor,  gave  us  corner  lots,  and  then  started 
in  to  improve  tlie  adjacent  property.  We 
didn't  have  to  know  fractions  to  figure  out 
our  profits.  Now  a  merchant  needs  astron- 
omy to  see  them,  and  when  he  locates  them 
they  are  out  somewhere  near  the  fifth  decimal 
place. 

There's  just  as  many  chances  for  a  fellow 
as  ever,  but  they're  a  little  gun  shy,  and 
you  can't  catch  them  by  any  such  coarse 
method  as  putting  salt  on  their  tails. 
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I've  always  made  it  a  rule  to  buy  braias. 
and  I've  learned  now  the  better  trained  tliey 
are,  the  faster  they  find  reasons  for  getting 
their  salaries  raised.  The  fellow  who  hasn't 
had  the  training  may  be  just  as  smart,  but 
he's  apt  to  paw  the  air  when  he's  reaching 
for  ideas. 

TO  A  YOUNG  MAN  JUST  OUT   OF   SCJtOOL. 

It's  not  what  a  man  does  during  working 
hours,  hut  after  them  that  breaks  down  his 
health. 

A  fellow  and  his  business  should  be 
bosom  friends  in  the  office  and  sworn  ene- 
mies out  of  it. 

A  clear  mind  is  one  that  is  swept  clean  of 
business  at  six  o'clock  every  night  and  isn't 
opened  up  for  it  again  until  after  the  shut- 
ters are  taken  down  next  morning. 

Some  fellows  leave  the  office  at  night  and 
start  out  to  whoop  it  up  with  the  boys,  and 
some  go  home  to  sit  up  with  their  troubles — 
they're  both  in  bad  company.  They're  the 
men  who  are  always  needing  vacations,  and 
never  getting  any  good  out  of  them. 

You  will  always  find  it  a  safe  rule 
to  take  a  thing  just  as  quick  as  it  is 
offered — especially  a  job.  When  I 
was  a  young  fellow  and  out  of  a 
]ilace  I  always  made  it  a  rule  to 
take  the  first  job  that  offered,  and 
to  use  it  for  bait.  You  can  catch  a 
minnow  with  a  worm,  and  a  bass 
will  take  your  minnow.  A  good 
fat  bass  will  tempt  an  otter,  and 
tlien  you've  got  something  worth 
skinning. 

I^utting  off  an  easy  thing  makes 
it  hard,  and  putting  off  a  hard  one 
makes  it  imjiossible. 

There  is  one  excuse  for  every 
mistake  a  man  can  make,  but  only 
one.  When  a  fellow  makes  the 
same  mistake  twice,  he's  got  to 
throw  up  both  hands  and  own  up 
to  carelessness  or  cussedness. 

Seeing  the  world  is  like  charity — 
it  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  and, 
like  charitv,  it  ought  to  begin  at 
home. 

TO  A  YOUNG  MAN  ENTERING  AN 
OFFICE. 

A  business  man's  conversation 
should  be  regulated  by  fewei'  and 
simpler  rules  than  any  other  func-  Piti 

tion  of   the    human  animal.     Thev        tares   i 
are ;  "         F«"  «' 

Have  something  to  say. 

Say  it. 

Stop  talking. 

Beginning  before  you  know  what  you 
want  to  say  and  keeping  on  after  you  have 
said  it,  lands  a  merchant  in  a  lawsuit  or  the 
poorhouse,  and  one's  a  short  cut  to  the  other. 

Remember,  too,  that  it's  easier  to  look 
wise  than  to  talk  wisdom.  Say  less  than  the 
other  fellow  and  listen  more  than  you  talk  ; 
for  when  a  man's  listening  he  isn't  telling 
on  himself  and  he's  flattering  the  fellow  who 
is. 

There's  no  such  thing  as  love  at  first  sight 
in  business.  A  man's  got  to  keep  company 
a  long  time  and  come  early  and  stay  late 
and  sit  close,  before  he  can  get  a  girl  or  a 
job  worth  having. 

Whenever  anyone  offers  to  let  you  in  on 
the  ground  floor  it's  a  pretty  safe  rule  to  take 
the  elevator  to  the  roof  garden. 

TO    \  NOVICE  IN  THE  OFFICE. 

I  haven't  any  special  objection  to  your  writ- 
ing to  girls  and  telling  them  that  they  are  the 
real  sugar-cured  article,  for,  after  all,  if  you 


overdo  it,  it's  your  breach-of-promise  suit, 
but  you  must  write  before  eight  or  after  six. 
I  have  bought  the  stretch  between  those 
hours.  Your  time  is  money — my  money — 
and  when  you  take  half  an  hour  of  it  for 
your  own  purposes,  that  is  just  a  petty  form 
of  petty  larceny. 

A  man  ca  I't  have  his  head  pumped  out 
like  a  vacuum  pan,  or  stuffed  full  of  odds  and 
ends  like  a  bologna  sausage,  and  do  his 
work  right.  It  doesn't  make  any  difference 
how  mean  and  trifling  the  thing  he's  doing 
may  seem,  that's  the  big  thing  and  the  only 
thing  for  him  just  then.  Business  is  like 
oil— it  won't  mix  with  anything  but  business. 

The  fundamental  principles  which  govern 
the  handling  of  postage  stamps  and  of 
luillions  are  e.xactly  the  same.  I'hey  are  so 
simple  that  a  fool  can't  learn  them  :  so  hard 
that  a  lazy  man  won't. 

When  a  clerk  crawls  into  the  office  in  the 
morning,  like  a  sick  setter  pup,  and  leaps 
from  his  stool  at  night  with  the  spring  of  a 
tiger,  I'm  a  little  afraid  thai  if  I  sent  him 
off  to   take   charge   i>f  a   branch    house,    he 


ORIAI.  PiiIXTEKP.— Front  view  uf  the  haiikiti 
n  tlie  Shoemaker  <!t  Clark  School  of  Bos 
ver,  Mass. 

wouldn't  always  be  around  wlien  customers 
were  Very  few  men  are  worth  wasting 
time  on  beyonil  a  certain  point,  and  that 
point  is  soon  reached  with  a  fellow  who 
doesn't  show  any  signs  of  wanting  to  help. 
It  isn't  the  little  extra  money  that  you  may 
make  for  the  house  by  learning  the  funda- 
mental business  virtues  that  counts  so  much, 
as  it  is  the  effect  that  it  has  on  your  char- 
acter and  that  of  those  about  you,  and  es- 
pecially on  the  judgment  of  the  old  man, 
when  he's  casting  around  for  the  fellow  to 
fill  the  vacancy  just  ahead  of  you.  He's 
pretty  apt  to  pick  some  one  who  keeps  separ- 
ate ledger  accounts  for  work  and  for  fun,  who 
gives  the  house  sixteen  ounces  to  the  pound, 
and,  on  general  principles,  to  pass  by  the 
one  who  is  late  at  the  end  where  he  ought 
to  be  early,  and  early  at  the  end  where  he 
ought  to  be  late. 

(Continued  in  December  Nimiher.) 


Commercial  Beograpby  in  V,wt= 
rent  Citerafure. 

MISS    LAURA    E.    HoRNE. 

Editor's  Note:  It  is  intended  that  these 
references  shall  be  cut  out  and  pasted  on 
cards  of  uniform  size,  which  may  then  be 
tiled  on  edge,  alphabetically  t)y  subjects,  in 
a  pasteboard  box  or  other  convenient  re- 
ceptacle. A  year's  accumulation  of  these 
card-indexed' references  will  be  very  help- 
ful to  the  teacher  of  Commercial  Geography. 

CANADA. 

Migration  to  the  Canadian  Northwest. 
C'v  Warman.  I\eview  of  Reviews,  Septem- 
ber, 1902. 

Mineral  Resources  and  the  Mining  In- 
dustry of  British  Columbia.  Wm.  M.  Brew- 
er.    Engineering  Magazine,  Sept.,  1902. 

Mr.  Clergue  of  "  New  Ontario."  Arthur 
E.  McTarlane.  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
September  13,  1902. 

RICE. 
Irrigation  and   Rice  Growing   in    Louisi- 
ana.    Forestry  and   Irrigation,    September, 
1902. " 

NEW    ZEALAND. 

New  Zealand.     Henry  Demarest 
Lloyd.     National  Geograjihic  Mag- 
azine, September,  1902. 
LUMBER. 

Notes  on  a  Northwestern  Fir.  J. 
•  iirvin  Peters.  Forestry  and  Irri- 
gation,   September,  1902. 

The  Lumber  Industry  in  New 
York.  Forestry  and  Irrigation,  .Sep- 
tember, 1902. 

IRRIG.1TI0N. 

A  Typical  Irrigated  Community. 
•Joseph  Blethen.  World's  Work, 
September,   1902. 

MANUFACTURES. 

The  Census  of  Manufacturers.  S. 
N.  D.  North.  Review  of  Reviews, 
September,  1902. 

FOREIGN   TRADE. 

.A   Y'ear  of   Weather   and   Trade 
in  the  United  States.    Prof.  R.  DeC. 
Ward,   Harvard  University.     Popu- 
lar Science  Monthly,  Sept.,  1902. 
FOREIGN    TRADE. 

The  I'nited  States  in  Latin  Ameri- 
ca. Wm.  Bulfin.  W^orld's  Work, 
September,    1902. 

Our  Natural  Foreign  Markets, 
■  ""■  O.  P.  Austin.  World's  Work,  Sep- 
'*'*"'•         tember,  1902. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  Farmer's  Balance  Sheet  for 
1902.  Wm.  R.  Draper.  Review  of  Reviews, 
September,  1902. 

A  Giant  Automobile  Harvester  at  Work 
(Illustration.)  Review  of  Reviews,  Sep- 
tember, 1902, 

The  Dift'usion  of  Agricultural  Prosperity. 
Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams.  Review  of  Re- 
views, September,  1902. 

ECONOMICS. 

Intensified  Production  and  Industrial  De- 
velopment. Wm.  D.  Ennis.  Engineering, 
September,  1902. 

The  Persian  Gulf  and  International  Re- 
lations. Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan.  National 
Review,  September,  1902. 

The  Causes  of  the  Development  of  Ancient 
Civilization  in  Arid  Countries.  E.  W.  Hil- 
gard.  Professor  of  Agriculture,  University 
of  California  North  American  Review, 
September,  1902. 

The  Geographical  Conditions  Determining 
History  and  Religion  in  Asia  Minor.  Prof. 
W.  M.  Ramsay.  Geographical  Journal, 
September,  1902. 


Pictorial  Pointers.— The  TypevMiting  Koom  in  the  Eagaii  School,  Hcil.nken,  N.  J.  Light  is  received  on  both  sides  and  fr<.iii  the 
rear  of  tliis  attractive  apartment.  It  is  on  the  first  tloor  of  tiie  building,  opening  int<")  tiie  Public  and  Private  Offices,  a  part  of  which  may 
be  seen  beyond  the  sliding  doors  in  the  background.  Besides  the  drop-cabinets,  the  adjustable  typewriter  chairs,  and  the  variety  of 
machines  used,  it  should  be  observed  that  this  department  has  the  use  of  a  very  elaborate  eciuipment  for  practical  office  work,  a  sort  of 
typewriting  Office  Practice  Department,  one  might  say.  Here  are  the  various  kinds  of  letter  presses,  duplicating  devices,  and  systems 
of  filing  cabinets.  The  principal  of  this  department  of  the  Eagan  School  is  to  be  congratulated  botli  because  of  the  beautiful,  up-to-date 
equipment  with  which  her  students  may  work  and  because  of  the  excellent  results  she  is  getting. 


JIudifitig. 

R.    J.    BENNETT,  CHARTERED    ACCOUNTANT, 
PEIRCE    SCHOOL,  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  auditor  of  a  partnership  or  company 
must  certify  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Revenue 
(Profit  and  Loss)  Statement,  Balance  Sheet, 
and  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Payments 
before  they  are  presented  to  the  parties 
interested.  To  do  this  it  becomes  necessary 
for  him  to  determine  the  present  value  of 
the  assets,  see  that  all  liabilities  are  included, 
verify  the  details  of  the  several  books  of  the 
business,  and  the  accuracy  of  all  accounts. 
The  above  statements  are  known  as  the 
financial  statements,  and  are  usually  pre- 
pared by  the  bookkeeper,  but  tlicy  are  by 
no  means  complete  unless  certified  by  the 
auditor.  Should  the  auditor  find  it  neces- 
sary to  accept  thetigures  of  the  bookkeeper, 
or  some  other  person  immediately  connected 
with  the  business,  or  should  there  come  to 
his  notice  during  the  investigation  any  item 
that  the  bookkeeper  cannot  explain  to  his 
entire  satisfaction,  it  is  his  duty  to  incorpor- 
ate fiuoh  information  in  his  final  report. 
And   in  case  he  accepts  the  valuation  put 


upon  an  asset,  such  as  stock  in  trade,  by 
some  one  else,  he  should  satisfy  himself  that 
such  valuation  is  a  conservative  one,  but  the 
circumstances  should  also  be  given  promi- 
nence in  the  report.  He  should  satisfy 
himself  conclusively  on  all  points  before  re- 
porting, as  he  is  responsible  according  to 
tlie  impressions  conveyed  therein  ;  but  in 
order  to  make  a  thorough  investigation,  the 
work  must  not  be  curtailed  nor  neglected. 
When  serving  for  a  fixed  fee  there  is  a  ten- 
dency at  times  to  become  neglectful  and 
slight  much  of  the  work  that  is  especially 
important.  The  young  auditor  will  do  well 
to  guard  himself  against  encouraging  such  a 
habit,  as  he  is  professionally  culpable  if  he 
fails  to  detect  an  error  or  fraud  by  taking 
anything  for  granted,  providing  it  comes 
within  the  scope  of  his  investigation. 

The  main  object  of  any  business  is  to 
yield  a  return  to  the  parties  interested,  and 
as  those  parties  are  unable  to  examine  into 
the  accuracy  of  details,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  engage  the  services  of  an  auditor,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  see  that  his  clients  are  thor- 
oughly informed  on  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  business.  He  must  see  that  the  con- 
cern is  properly  and  economically  ruanaged. 


and  ascertain  whether  all  regulations  of  a 
financial  kind  have  been  properly  complied 
with  as  laid  down  in  the  articles  of  copart- 
nership, articles  of  association,  resolutions, 
agreements,  the  law,  etc. 

PARTIAL     AUI>IT.S. 

Sometimes  an  auditor  is  instructed  to 
make  a  partial  audit  of  accounts,  and  it  may 
be  left  to  his  own  judgment  as  to  what  should 
he  done.  While  a  partial  audit  is  not  advisa- 
ble in  all  cases,  it  becomes  necessary  at 
times  to  comply  with  such  a  request.  In 
this  case  the  addition  of  all  books  of  origi- 
nal entry  should  be  verified,  all  exceptional 
journal  entries  carefully  scrutinized,  and 
the  posting  to  all  nominal,  representative 
and  special  accounts,  both  as  to  aggregate 
amounts  and  separate  items,  sh<iuld  be 
checked.  An  audit,  to  be  at  all  effectual, 
should  include  the  vouching  of  all  cash  pay- 
ments and  the  verification  of  the  final  cash 
balance.  The  cash  receijits  should  also  be 
verified  if  possible,  and  all  securities  exam- 
ined, whether  they  be  on  hand  or  lodgeil 
with  the  bank  as  collateral. 

f  Continued  in  Decetnber  Nufuber.) 
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FEDERATION    ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Cbe  Federation. 

From  Mr.  K.  \V.  Spencer,  of  Milwaukee. 
Wis.,  Chairman  of  tlie  Executive  Committee 
of  the  National  Commercial  Teachers'  Fed- 
eration, which  meets  in  Milwaukee,  Decem- 
ber 29,  30,  and  31,  1902,  at  the  Spencerian 
Business  College,  we  learn  that  the  general 
program  is  about  ready  tor  publication  but 
is  withheld  at  this  time  because  a  few- 
changes  may  yet  occur. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  banquet  will  be 
held,  at  which  time  such  eminent  wits  and 
speakers  as  Warr  of  Moliue,  Hon.  Wm.  Geo. 
Bruce,  editor  of  the  American  .School  Board 
Journal,  and  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Peck,  Ex-Gov 
ernor  of  Wisconsin,  will  appear.  Those  who 
were  in  Milwaukee  in  1887  at  the  old  Busi 
ness  Educators'  Association  will  remember 
with  relish  the  Governor's  humorous  ac- 
count of  his  book-keeping  methods  and 
experience  in  his  early  days  as  a  country 
editor  and  job  printer. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  from  2:30  to  li 
o'clock  there  will  be  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
Federation  and  the  Milwaukee  Teachers' 
Association. 

From  Mr.  J.  A.  Lyons,  president  of  the 
Federation,  we  learn  that  Monday  forenoon, 
Uecember29th,  will  lie  devoted  to  Federation 
matters.  Monday  afternoon,  will  be  de- 
voted to  sectional  meetings.  Sectional 
meetings  will  be  held  Tuesday  forenoon  and 
the  F^ederation  meeting  in  the  afternoon. 
Tuesday  evening  the  banquet  will  be  held 
and  Wednesday  forenoon  the  sectional 
meetings  will  be  in  session. 

Present  indications  point  to  the  most  suc- 
cessful meeting  ever  held.  The  time  we 
think  is  just  right,  as  it  will  allow  every- 
body to  spend  Christmas  at  home,  and  as 
the  meeting  will  close  Wednesday  evening 
ate  o'clock,  it  will  allow  nearly  everybody 
to  spend  New  Years  at  home  also. 
On  to  Milwaukee  ! 


Special  Session 

Business  managers'  nssoeiati«n 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  time  for  hold- 
ing the  next  session  of  the  Commercial 
Teachers'  Federation  at  the  City  of  Mil- 
waukee will  be  limited  to  three  days,  thus 
giving  the  Business  Managers  very  little 
time  to  transact  the  very  important  busi- 
ness that  will  come  up  at  the  meeting,  I 
have  deemed  it  advisable  to  call  a  special 
all  day  session  of  the  Business  Managers' 
Association  to  be  convened  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Spencerian  College,  Milwaukee,  Satur- 
day, December  27th,  at  il  o'clock  a.  m. 

I  trust  that  every  Private  Business  Col- 
lege will  be  represented  at  this  meeting. 
Matters  of  very  great  importance  will  be 
considered.  It  will  be  to  the  interest  of 
every  school  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  this  meeting.  If  we  desire  our  business 
to  take  the  high  standing  which  its  merit 
so  justly  deserves  we  must  form  a  strong 
Association  for  mutual  protection,  and  tor 
co-operation  along  the  line  of  general 
matters. 

I  should  like  very  much  to  hear  from 
every  Private  Business  College  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  with  their  sug- 
gestions as  to  co-operation,  and  as  to 
whether  or  not  thev  can  be  present  at  the 
meeting. 

Respectfully, 

Enos  Spencer,  Pres., 

Business  Managers'  Ass'n. 


I)urrab!    Iiurrab!    Iiurrab! 

national    Business    Ceacbers'    Bs= 
sociation. 


put  forth  to  make  the 
at  Milwaukee  a  grand 


Great  effort  is  be 
next  annual  meet 
success. 

Important  topics  will  be  discussed  by 
leading  men  in  the  profession.  Modern 
methods  and  how  to  use  them  are  some  of 
the  prominent  features  of  the  program. 

I  cordially  extend  to  you  and  your  friends 
an  invitatifjn  to  be  present  and  enjoy  the 
good  things  we  have  in  store.  Come  and 
bring  your  friends  and  let  us  welcome  them 
with  a  glad  handshake. 

I'l.YSSES  S.  Fkye, 
President. 

Private   eommercial   School   manager's 
Association. 

MESSRS.  ZANER  &  BLOSER, 

Business  Educators, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

GENTLEMEN:— Replying  to  yours  of  the 
30th,  "Organization"  will  be  the  principal 
theme  for  discussion  on  the  program  of  the 
Private  Commercial  School  Managers'  As- 
sociation of  the  Milwaukee  meeting.  The 
officers  at  the  association  believe  that  the 
best  results  cannot  be  obtained  from  this  as- 
sociation as  long  as  it  is  so  loosely  organized 
as  at  the  present  time,  and  the  problem 
under  discussion  between  the  members  of 
the  executive  committee  and  the  other  of 
Hcers  is  how  to  formulate,  solidify  and 
strengthen  the  plans  of  the  association  sons 
to  make  them  productive  of  the  greatest 
good. 

There  are  a  number  of  large  and  iuipor 
taut  questions,  which  will  be  presented  to 
the  members  of  the  association.  Presi<lent 
Enos  Spencer  has  already  outlined  some  of 
these  problems,  others  are  forthcoming.  It 
is  earnestly  desired  that  every  progressive 
business  college  manager  in  the  country 
will  be  in  attendance,  and  be  prepared  to 
take  active  part  in  the  problems  confronting 
us.  There  is  the  matter  of  the  second  class 
mail  rates  for  incorporated  schools,  the  es- 
tablishing of  standards  for  commercial 
teachers,  the  best  methods  of  advertising, 
and  tlie  adoption  of  some  plan  which  will 
secure  recognition  to  the  truly  legitimate 
and  properly  conducted  schools,  sulijects 
that  will  receive  attention  in  addition  to 
the  subject  of  organization.  Some  rather 
original  and  perhaps  startling  suggestions 
will  be  ofTered.  I  repeat  every  wide  awake 
business  college  proprietor  should  be  pres- 
ent as  he  will  certainly  learn  things  to  his 
interest.  Sincerely  yours, 

H.  M.  ROWE, 
Chairman  Executive  Committee, 
Baltimore,  October  2, 1902. 


Cbe  Program  of  tbe 

national  Penmansbip  Ceacbers' 
Association 


The  indications  are  very  favorable  for  a 
full,  complete,  varied,  and  interesting  pro- 
gram. Such  men  as  the  Spencer's,  Madar- 
asz,  Ellsworth,  Hinman,  Courtney, etc.,  etc., 
are  expected  to  be  there  and   to  be  on   the 


program.      As    an    intellectual    feast,    it   is 
going  to  be  worth  going  to  hear  and  to  see. 

Better  lay  your  plans  early  to  be  there  as 
the  meeting  is  not  going  to  be  merely  intel-^ 
lectual.  The  meeting  is  going  to  be  a  dis- 
tinctly social  one.  Reminiscences  will  be 
numerous  and  interesting.  A  social  good 
time  is  assured.  Heart  as  well  as  head  is  to 
be  administered  to. 

The  entire  Spencer  family  is  expected 
there.  Who  is  there  who  does  not  want  to 
meet  them?  And  this  is  the  one  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so.  Come  now  and  treat  your- 
self to  a  pleasure  and  honor  never  before 
offered.  Don't  stay  at  home  and  squeeze 
the  dollar,  or  some  one  else  whom  you  can 
see  any  time. 

Re  a  part  of  this  great  gathering  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Quill. 

C.  P.  Z.\NER,  Chairman  Ex.  Com. 


national    Shorthand    Ceaehers' 
Association 

The  Bl'siness  Educwtok, 

GENTLEMEN:  There  is  every  indication 
that  our  Milwaukee  con  vention  will  surpass 
any  meeting  we  have  yet  held.  First,  the 
unique  methods  employed  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Shorthand  section  will  cer- 
tainly appeal  to  teachers  wlio  are  ambitious 
to  stand  in  the  front  ranks.  Second,  the 
.Shorthand  teachers  have  carried  the  at- 
tendance banner  heretofore  and  they  have 
no  secret  plans  for  doing  so  again.  Third, 
the  Shorthand  teachers  are  becoming  edti- 
cated  to  recognize  the  N.  S.  T.  A.  as  the 
power  which  indicates  the  progress  in 
stenographic  pedagogic  methods.  Fourth, 
the  central  and  easily  accessible  point,  at 
which  the  convention  is  to  be  held,  makes  it 
possible  for  almost  any  one  to  be  present. 

The  active  Shorthand  teachers  of  the 
country  are  members  of  the  association, 
andlfrom  the  East,  West,  North  and  South 
a  lot  of  loyal  as  well  as  royal  pencil  twirlers 
will  gather  to  profit  by  what  the  other 
fellow  knows.  The  Shorthand  teachers  are 
liberal  in  giving  "fellow  sufferers"  the 
benefit  of  their  e.xperience  and  the  practical 
knowledge  thej'  have  acquired. 
Yours  truly 

M.  A.  Arnold. 
Denver  Colo.,  October  10, 1902. 
Central  Bus.  College. 


national  eommereial  Ceacbers'  Tedera^ 
tion. 

DANVILLE,  ILL.,  October  S,  19(12. 
ZANER  &    BLOSER, 

Columbus,  Ohio, 

GENTLEJIEN:  Please  say  in  your  next 
issue  of  the  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR,  that  we 
are  planning  for  great  things  for  the  Busi- 
ness Section  of  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers  Federation,  and  believe  that  we 
can  promise  a  program  that  should  secure 
the  attendance  of  every  progressive  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  country. 

The  program  will  be  completed  in  the 
near  future  and  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
leading  commercial  educators  of  the  coun- 
try will  be  on  the  program,  including  Fer- 
ris, Loomis,  Warr,  Springer,  Hiner,  and 
many  others  of  equal  note,  will  be  a  suffi- 
cient guaranty  of  the  excellence  of  the  feast 
for  those  who  attend. 

Every  effort  is   being  made  to  condense 

the  greatest  possible  amount    of    thought 

producing  discussion  that  can  be  crowded 

into  the  three  days  of  our  meeting. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  C.  WALKER, 
Chairman  Ex.  Com.  Business  Section. 
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A  History  of  Penmen,  Early  Busi= 

i^ess  Education  and  Educa= 

tors  in  Anaerica. 

By  A.  M.   Hinman,  Worcester,   Mass. 


I  believe  from  good  sources  of  information, 
that  three  business  schools  were  started  in 
the  year  1S40.  Duff's  College  of  Pittsburg. 
Comer's  College  of  Boston,  and  Bartlett'& 
College  of  Cincinnati. 

At  that  time  our  country  was  commercial- 
ly in  its  infancy,  and  the  leading  cities  and 
towns  were  along  the  water  ways,  the  coast 
of  the  Atlantic,  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers,  also  a  few  towns  were  located  upon 
the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  country 
back  of  these  towns  was  thinly  settled, 
there  being  no  railroads,  most  of  the  travel 
and  shipping  was  by  water  routes. 

Boston,  Xew  York,  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 
timore, were  the  leading  northern  Cities; 
while  Savannah,  Charleston,  St.  Augustine, 
Mobile,  New  Orleans  and  Galveston,  were 
the  southern  coast  towns  of  the  country. 
Pittsburg,  at  the  head  of  navigation  of  the 
Ohio  river,  also  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis 
were  villages. 

Most  of  the  merchants  in  those  days  kept 
their  accounts  by  single  entry,  or  by  cut- 
ting notches  on  tally  sticks,  while  others 
who  could  not  write  would  draw  pictures  of 
goods  sold,  as  a  hatchet  or  saw;  a  circle  with 
a  hole  in  it  was  a  grindstone  and  without 
the  hole  it  was  a  cheese. 

The  science  of  double  entry  bookkeeping, 
as  known  and  used  today,  was  not  known 
in  1S40.  An  earnest  young  man  then  living 
in  Philadelphia  wishing  to  learti  bookkeep- 
ing, applied  to  many  merchants  but  none 
would  teach  him  or  accept  him  as  a  book- 
keeper without  experience.  He  went  to 
Xew  York  and  found  no  one  there  to  employ 
him  or  teach  him  bookkeeping,  as  each 
merchant  had  his  own  way  of  keeping  ac- 
counts. Young  men  who  wished  to  get  in- 
to business  were  obliged  to  work  through 
years  of  apprenticeship,  under  merchants 
who  generally  charged  parents  for  employ- 
ing their  sons,  teaching  them  business  and 
their  ways  of  keeping  accounts.  This 
method  was  continued  for  many  years  after 
business  colleges  were  started,  and  is  still 
practiced  in  England,  and  other  foreign 
countries.  About  1845  the  first  business 
school  in  New  York  City  was  started  by 
Benjamin  Foster,  a  native  of  Kngland,  and 
the  instruction  given  was  in  penmanship 
and  bookkeeping.  He  pubUshed  a  book  of 
bookkeeping,  and  was  a  gentleman  of  good 
address  and  ability.  His  school  was  up 
Broadway,  from  the  Astor  House.  Mr. 
James  Gordon  Bennett,  founder  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  and  a  native  of  Scotland,  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  America,  opened  a  book- 
keeping school  in  New  York. 

Oliver  B.  Goldsmith  conducted  in  New 
York  for  many  years  a  school  of  penman- 
ship, a  work  on  which  he  published.  The 
school  was  opened  about  1S15.  He  was  an 
accomplished  penman  in  the  English  style. 
His  nourishing  and  ornamental  style  were 
artistic,  his  manners  were  graceful  and  he 
dressed  with  considerable  elegance.  His 
school  was  handsomely  furnished,  and  the 


walls  were  adornei-I  with  elaborate  speci- 
mens of  penmanship.  These  were  the 
earliest  schools  in  New  York. 

I  will  now  give  an  outline  of  one  of  the 
first  if  not  the  first,  then  called  Mercantile 
Colleges,  established  in  1840  by  Peter  Duff. 

PETER  DUFF. 

Peter  Duff,  the  founder  of  "  Duff's  Mercan- 
tile College  of  Pennsylvania,"  was  born  in 
New  Brunswick  in  the  year  1802.  His  parents 
had  that  year  emigrated  from  Scotland, 
and  settled  down  to  the  clearing  and  culti- 
vation of  a  large  farm  in  the  Province. 

Drawn  by  his  tastes  toward  the  city,  and 
filled  with  a  desire  for  the  knowledge  of 
a  busy  life,  Peter  Uuff,  while  a  young  man, 
left  his  father's  farm  and  went,  with  the 
permission  of  his  parents,  to  add  to  and 
finish  his  education  at  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land. Having  remained  there  for  some 
time,  with  some  inclination  toward  the 
study  of  nietlicine,  his  future  calling  was 
fixed  as  that  of  merchant,  and  not  doctor, 
by  what  would  seem  a  lucky  circumstance. 
With  what  means  he  could  command  he 
took  with  him,  on  his  return  voyage  from 
Scotland,  a  load  of  goods  for  the  purpose  of 
sale  in  the  Province.  Wrecked  on  the  way 
home,  he  recovered  the  amount  of  his  in- 
surance, and,  returning,  invested  in  other 
goods.  With  these,  as  it  happened,  he  ar- 
rived at  St.  John  at  a  most  opportune  season. 
The  market  for  his  goods  proved  ready. 
The  prices  he  obtained  added  large  profits 
to  his  investment,  and  thus  encouraged,  he 
made  new  purchases  and  new  sales,  and 
became,  almost  before  he  was  aware,  em- 
barked in  life  as  a  merchant  and  an  im- 
porter. 

From  this  time  forward  until  the  year  1835 
Mr.  Duff's  career  was  one  of  exceptional 
success.  He  became  a  leading  citizen  of  St. 
John  and  one  of  its  wealthiest  merchants. 
Large  warehouses  at  home  and  ships  on 
the  high  seas  called  him  their  owner.  His 
qualities  of  mind  and  his  traits  of  character 
were  such  as  to  make  him  esteemed  and 
honored  among  men,  as  well  as  to  insure 
for  him  success  in  any  enterprise  in  which 
he  had  his  heart.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
tenacity  of  purpose,  singleness  of  aim.  sim- 
plicity of  life  and  habit.  He  was  a  man  of 
most  sincere  and  unpretentious  piety.  He 
was  honesty  itself.  During  his  long  career, 
first  as  a  merchant  and  afterwards  as  an 
educator,  in  prosperity  and  amid  the  trials 
of  adversity,  this  latter  trait  made  him 
marked  and  distinguished.  He  was  a  con- 
sistent man,  the  same  at  all  times,  single 
and  diligent  of  purpose,  and  pure  of  heart. 

In  the  year  1835  a  disastrous  fire  in  St. 
John  made  shipwreck  of  many  fortunes, 
and  among  them  that  of  Peter  Duff. 

St.  Johns  was  a  city  of  no  mean  order  at 
that  time.  The  place  promised  to  be  a  great 
port  of  entry  for  all  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Atlantic.  When  this  fire  swept  the 
town,  the  underwriters,  being  chiefly  indi- 
viduals,  livere   unable   to   meet   the   losses  ; 


therefore  the  ow^ners  of  property  and  mer- 
chandise lost  everything.  Mr.  Duff  with  a 
proud,  sensitive  feeling,  decided  to  leave 
his  connections  and  circle  of  friends,  hieing 
himself  away  to  the  "states."  He  had  a 
friend  in  the  cotton  business  in  New- 
Orleans,  making  a  success  of  merchandising 
there,  and  this  friend  persuaded  him  to  go 
to  New  (..trleans  and  join  hiru  in  his  business 
enterprises.  To  make  this  journey  he  cross- 
ed the  Alleghenies,  arriving  in  Pittsburg  in 
the  early  Summer  of  1S40,  intending  to  take 
boats  to  New  Orleans.  The  river  was  low, 
and  while  waiting  some  six  weeks  for  water 
his  pockets  dropped  correspondingly  low. 
He  was  forced  to  take  up  something  to  meet 
his  expenses,  and  in  doing  so  he  took  charge 
of  several  small  sets  of  books  and  started 
his  first  teaching  by  giving  lessons  in  the 
evening.  After  lingering  beyond  the  time 
for  his  departure  he  grew  into  the  school 
work  by  degrees  until  he  became  a  fixture. 

He  commenced,  in  IHiO,  in  a  small  way, 
under  many  difficulties  and  the  pinching 
of  poverty,  that  school  which  was  subse- 
quently incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  as  "Duff's  Mercantile  College  of 
Pennsylvania."  At  the  time  of  its  founda- 
tion no  similar  institution  existed.  Its 
design  was  the  education  of  young  men  for 
business.  Without  capital  other  than  his 
experience  —  *'  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land  " 
—  Mr.  Duff  conceived  the  idea  of  turning 
this  experience  to  his  own  account,  as  well 
as  to  that  of  the  many  who  desired  to  enter 
business  life,  but  who  dreaded  the  drudgery 
of  an  apprenticeship,  while  they  lacked  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  gain  them  position. 
From  that  time  forward  the  history  of  the 
College  is  the  history  of  its  founder. 

Bookkeeping  was  not  then  as  it  is  now,  a 
system.  It  had  no  well-defined  rules,  and 
was  not  taught,  save  under  the  eye  of  busi- 
ness men  themselves,  each  of  whom  pur- 
sued some  method  peculiar  to  himself,  the 
result  of  his  own  thought  and  necessities. 
Hence  the  system  of  one  man,  in  one  kind 
of  business,  might,  even  when  learned, 
prove  of  little  benefit  to  another  in  a  differ- 
ent sphere.  Two  demands  then  were  press- 
ing. First,  well-digested  system  of  book- 
keeping, having  defined  rules,  and  capable 
of  adaption  to  the  wants  of  business  men  in 
general  ;  and  secondly,  a  place  where  such 
system  might  be  successfully  taught  to 
such  as  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  offered.  To  supply  these  de- 
mands was  the  aim  and  success  of  Mr. 
Duff's  life. 

To  meet  the  first  demand,  he  published 
"Duff's  Bookkeeping,"  a  work  intended  to 
provide  instructors  with  the  means  of  im- 
parting practical  instruction  in  bookkeep- 
ing :  to  introduce  improvements  having  for 
their  object  the  abbreviation  of  the  process, 
and  greater  security  againet  error  ;  and  to 
supply  all  classes  of  merchants,  mechanics 
and  others,  with  a  complete  book  of 
reference. 

To  meet  the  second  demand  he  founded 
Duff's  Mercantile  College,  and  became  him- 
self its  Principal. 

The  appreciation  by  the  public  of  these 
efforts  was,  and  has  continued  to  be,  marked 
to  an  extraordinary  degree.  "Duff's  Book- 
keeping" has  passed  through  over  twenty 
editions,  and  from  the  College  an  army  of 
students  has  been  graduated. 

The  success  of  the  book  is  to  be  attributed 
to  its  perfect  adaption  to  the  wants  of  all 
persons  — student  and  merchant —  desirous 
of  learning  bookkeeping  as  a  system. 

The  success  of  the  school  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  following  and  other  causes  : 

It  has   always   bad.  and   has   now,  a   full 
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Corps  of  educated  instructors,  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  the  details  necessary 
to  be  learned  by  those  desirous  of  becoming 
bookkeepers.  It  has  always  closely  pursued 
the  policy  of  teaching  in  the  college  only 
that  which  pertains  to  the  thorough  edu- 
cation of  a  business  man,  without  wasting 
the  time  of  the  student  in  the  branches 
which  do  not  belong  to  a  Commercial  Col- 
lege, and  have  no  necessary  or  even  proba- 
ble connection  with  the  duties  of  a  book- 
keeper. In  this  the  College  differs  from 
many  otliers  professedly  of  the  same  char- 
acter. 

No  sooner  had  the  success  of  this  institu- 
tion proved  the  feasibility  of  educating 
men  for  the  counting  house  than  there 
sprang  up  all  over  the  country  schools  with 
a  similar  design.  Few,  if  any,  of  these  were 
under  the  guidance  of  practical  men.  hence 
their  inability  to  compete  with  sucli  an  in- 
stitution as  this,  whose  teachers  had  been 
instructed  in  tlie  school  of  tlie  real  business. 

In  1R«  Mr.  Duff  was  getting  measured  for 
n  suit  of  clothes  in  a  tailor  shop  of  one  of  his 
pupils  named  Lee.  While  being  measured 
the  tailor  reached  for  a  yard  stick  and 
struck  a  boy  across  the  shoulders,  in  turn 
explaining  that  tlie  young  rascal  was  using 
up  all  the  chalk  he  could  get  his  hands  on, 
marking  the  walls  and  the  floors.  While 
smarting  under  tlie  blow,  iMr.  Duff  good 
naturedly  invited  the  lad  to  come  to  his 
school,  where  a  good  quill  pen  and  paper 
would  be  furnished  gratuitiously,  together 
with  some  hints  upon  writing.  The  boy 
accepted  the  invitation.  That  boy  was 
John  D.  Williams.  Mr.  Duff  wrote  a  very 
good,  regular,  easy  to  be  imitated  hand. 
After  the  youngster  had  evinced  a  talent 
for  this  kind  of  work  he  also  displayed  apt- 
ness in  other  lines,  encouraging  Mr.  Duff  to 
prepare  him  for  an  assistant.  In  doing  so, 
he  sent  him  to  Buffalo,  where  Victor  M. 
Kice,  a  graduate  of  P.  R.  Spencer,  was 
spreading  himself  on  the  specialties  of  pen- 
manship. Returning  from  Buffalo,  Wil- 
liauis  became  a  full  fledged  professor  of 
penmanship  in  Duff's  College,  where  he 
remained  for  some  lli  or  14  years.  John  D. 
Williams  was  gifted.  He  also  had  vanity, 
showing  much  extravagance  in  dress  and 
style  of  living.  At  this  time  there  were 
only  a  few  known  writers  over  the  country, 
and  Williams  in  a  short  time  overtopped 
his  contemporaries;andfroni  all  sections  he 
received  constant  adulation,  which  had  a 
tendency  to  turn  his  head  ;  so  much  so, 
that  his  employer  could  not  direct  him  in 
his  labors.  After  some  four  or  five  years  of 
success  he  broke  with  his  benefactor,  leav- 
ing the  College  and  taking  a  first  clerkship 
on  a  very  notable  steamboat  plying  between 
Cincinnati  and  Pittsburg,  known  as  the 
Messenger.  That  boat  was  looked  upon  as 
a  gorgeous  production  of  the  age,  and  was 
a  leading  steamer  of  a  large  number  plying 
between  Pittsburg  and  points  below.  Her 
cabins  were  done  in  white  and  gold,  with 
her  machinery  built  for  speed  and  comfort. 
A  position  on  such  a  noted  steamer  was 
more  than  that  of  an  ordinary  kind.  But 
after  less  than  two  years  he  tired  of  it  and 
made  application  {and  supplication)  for  a  re- 
turn to  his  place  as  teacher  of  penmanship. 
The  return  lasted  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
assumed  that  John  D.  Williams'  name 
made  Duff's  College,  and  that  unless  he 
was  a  part  owner  he  would  no  longer  con- 
tinue as  an  employe  ;  and  as  that  was  not  a 
probability  he  severed  his  connection  for 
all  time,  going  to  Xew  York.  In  New  York 
he  engaged  with  Packard.  Williams  gave 
his  entire  time  to  making  eagles  and  stags 
for  the  entire  chain  of  Bryant  and  Stratton 


Colleges,  besides  furnishing  other  designs 
for  diplomas,  show  cards,  etc.  Duringthese 
times  he  (Williams)  got  up  the  famous 
Williams  and  Packards  "  Gems."  This  work 
had  been  started  under  Mr.  Duff's  admin- 
istration, and  was  to  have  been  engraved 
and  published  by  him,  when  the  engage- 
ment was  broken  off  and  all  such  work  was 
declared  off.  Once  he  left  New  York,  re- 
turning to  the  field  of  his  successes.  He 
formed  large  classes  in  a  number  of  the 
very  large  towns  in  Western  Pennsylvania 
and  Eastern  Ohio.  In  doing  this  he  would 
advertise  a  lecture  on  the  Chirographic 
Art  and  John  D.  was  a  very  persuasive,  im- 
pressive talker  During  the  interim  of  some 
two  years,  while  Williams  was  doing  the 
steamboat  clerking,  a  man  named  John 
Patrick  Tracy  succeeded  him  at  Duff's 
College.  Few  of  our  people  today  have 
heard  of  this  man.  He  was  like  a  meteor 
flashing  through  the  starry  firmament. 
Mr.  Duff  picked  him  up  upon  his  arrival  in 
New  York  City  from  the  north  of  Ireland. 
He  wrote  the  most  accurate  round  hand  I 
ever  saw  — and  I  have  seen  much  of  this 
kind  of  work.  His  pen  drawing  was  done 
by  fine  cross  hatching,  using  net  brush  or 
washing  whatever.  His  lettering,  his  pen 
drawing,  and  his  smoothly  shaded  round 
hand  were  par  excellence.  Williams  upon 
returning  to  the  College  took  up  this  par- 
ticular style  of  line  work  in  pen  drawing, 
and  soon  acquired  it  to  a  high  degree  :  but 
nothing  like  his  master  Tracy.  Mr.  Alex 
ander  Cowley,  who  was  then  a  phenomenal 
writer,  took  this  kind  of  work,  and  executed 
beautiful  drawings  and  lettering.  Tracy's 
writing  was  too  slow  and  labored  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  students  at  the 
College,  and  as  he  could  not  get  into  Wil- 
liams'style,  the  place  became  vacant,  and 
Williams  returned  to  take  charge  of  the 
Penmanship.  Tracy  then  associated  him- 
self with  Vict(jr  M.  Rice,  P.  R.  Spencer, 
James  W.  Lusk,  who  were  a  coterie  of 
writers  to  advertise  certain  Colleges  by  ex- 
hibits at  the  State  Fairs,  which  were  great 
things  at  that  time.  Tracy  did  much  of  the 
work.  Kven  when  the  writing  was  to  go 
upon  tiiese  fine  ornamental  specimens, 
Tracy  would  do  the  script.  Some  of  these 
productions  can,  no  doubt,  be  found  in  Buf- 
falo or  in  Cleveland.  To  those  who  could 
appreciate  such  exquisite  work,  the  speci- 
mens were  very  attractive.  This  very 
worthy  penman  and  instructor,  Tracy,  died 
of  consumption,  in  miserable  circum- 
stances in  New  York  City,  some  ten  years 
after  landing  in  this  country. 

One  of  Williams'  brightest  and  most  de- 
voted pupils,  Mr.  William  H.  Duff,  son  of 
Peter  Duff,  took  charge  of  the  penmanship 
of  Duff's  College  in  18f>0  and  has  been  giving 
his  efforts  to  that  part  of  the  work  up  to  the 
present  time,  with  the  exception  of  two 
years  when  he  left  the  College  to  engage  in 
business  for  a  time  in  St  Louis.  His  asso- 
ciate teacher  for  nianj'  years  was  Charles C. 
Cochran,  now  at  the  head  of  his  own  College 
in  Chicago.  Mr.  Cowley  for  twenty  years 
with  the  Iron  City  Business  College  of 
Pittsburg  was  in  his  time  one  of  the  most 
skillful  and  famous  penman  of  the  country. 
He  is  now  a  successful  stock  broker  in  Phil- 
adelphia. William  Allen  Miller,  father  of 
Charles  Miller  of  New  York,  was  a  penman 
in  Pittsburg  about  the  close  of  the  war.  He 
came  from  a  school  in  Cincinnati.  He  later 
went  to  Packard's  College,  New  York.  After 
a  number  of  years  with  Packard,  ill  health 
caused  him  to  go  to  California,  where  he 
died.  P.  R.  Spencer,  Jr.  and  James  W.  Lusk 
were  connected  with  the  Iron  City  College, 
Pittsburg,  for  a  long  time  while  Cowley  was 
touring  and  teaching  in  the  South. 


WANTED 

A  good  solicitor  for  a  wull  known  school  in 
the  East.  Please  f^ive  the  experience  yon  have 
had,  and  where  :  also  state  the  amount  of  salary 
expected.     .\  permanent  place  for  a  good  man. 

.\ddreS3 

S.  H.  T.,  The  Business  Educator. 
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Change  o*  Address-  If  you  change  your  address 

be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  advance,  if  pos- 
sible) and  be  careful  to  give  tlie  old  as  well  as  the 
new  one  We  lose  many  papers  each  issue 
through  negligence  on  the  part  of  subscribers. 

Hates  t«  Jld^nts  and  £lub  Kaisers 

Sent  upon  application.  Whether  vou  are  in  a 
position  to  send  a  few  or  many  subscriptions,  let 
us  know,  so  that  we  can  favor  you  with  our  low- 
est possible  terms  and  a  few  sample  copies. 

Considering  the  fact  that  we  issue  no  partial  or 
cheap  editions;  that  our  journal  is  high-grade  in 
every  particular;  that  the  color  feature  of  the 
cover  alone  costs  hundreds  of  dollars;  that  "les- 
sons that  teach"  are  a  distinctive  feature  of  our 
niagii/.ine;  that  the  art  presented  is  the  best  ever 
given  in  a  journal  of  this  nature;  ami  that  the 
department  of  business  education  isupon  a  more 
comprehensive  and  truly  rcpresentaiive  plan  than 
ever  before  attempted  ;  you  will  readily  see  that 
the  BusiNKSs  KDi'C.\TOK"is  not  only  the  bext  but 
the  cheapest,  because  the  best  is  always  the 
cheapest. 

Cbe  Best  Advertising  medium  of  Tts 
eiass 

The  Business  Educator  being  the  most  pop- 
ular and  widely  read  journal  of  its  kind,  it  fol- 
lows that  it  is  also  the  best  advertising  medium. 

It  reaches  practically  all  persons  interested  in 
commercial  education  and  in  penmanship,  in 
both  this  coitntry  and  in  Canada.  It  covers  the 
commercial  school  field  completely,  going  as  it 
does  to  the  heads  of  Commt-rcial  Colleges.  Com- 
mercial High  School?.  Commercial  Depariniet^ts 
in  Parochial  Schools,  Colleges,  etc.,  as  well  as  to 
a  largo  numherof  office  workers,  public  school 
teachers,  home  studetits,  etc.  Then  it  is  pre 
served  as  but  few  journals  are,  many  subscribers 
having  it  bound  in  book  form.  Our  rates  for 
space  are  extremely  low— lower  than  those  of 
any  other  high  class  journal  published.  Wide- 
awake advertisers  will  find  our  columns  money 
makers.     Write  at  once  for  rates. 

Tnventidti^Ulrititig. 

Script  writing,  oflf-liand  writing,  free,  rapid 
■writing  as  we  know  it  today,  has  been  evolv- 
ed since  Columbus  discovered  America. 
Writing  previous  to  that  time  was  what  we 
■would  now  call  "  printing,"  and  the  manner 
of  execution  we  would  call  "drawing." 
Writing  in  that  form,  and  indeed  as  we  have 
it  today,  has  been  the  product  of  slow  evo- 
lution through  centuries. 

The  first  great  steps  in  writing  by  way  of 
invention  was  the  printing  press,  invented 
during  the  fifteenth  century.  It  soon  mon- 
opolized the  business  of  makitig  books  by 
printing  by  types  and  machinery,  instead 
of  by  pen  and  hai}d.  The  number  and  qual- 
ity of  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers 
issued  daily,  tell  of  the  progress  made  in 
this  mode  of  expressing  thought. 

The  next  considerablestep  in  the  progress 
4)f  writing  was  the  invention  of  shorthand. 
By  it  the  speed  of  the  pen  was  multiplied 
fivefold.  The  regret  is  that  it  did  not  re- 
place the  script  characters  except  perhaps 
for  ornamental  purposes.  This  it  maj-  yet 
do.  Certain  it  is  that  its  introduction  into 
our  high  schools  will  do  much  to  popularize 


it  and  bring  it  into  more  utiiversal  service. 

Following  shorthand  came  the  invention 
of  telegraphy,  a  truly  modern  way  of 
expressing,  recording,  and  transmitting 
thought  by  means  of  characters  and  instru- 
ments undreamed  of  a  century  ago.  Then 
came  the  telephone,  a  modification  of  teleg- 
raphy, and  farther  removed  from  the  art  of 
writing,  but  still  a  department  of  express- 
ing and  tratismitting  thought. 

The  more  recent  atid  closely  connected  in- 
vention in  the  way  of  writing  was  the  type- 
writer. By  and  through  it.  writing  was 
made  more  legible,  easier,  and  two  or  three 
times  as  fast.  Typewriting  is  as  yet  in  its 
infancy.  It  is  relieving  daily  the  pen  of 
much  writing  that  had  become  through  the 
stress  of  commerce  mere  driidgerj-  and 
mere    scrawls. 

The  latest  and  most  wonderful  of  all  in- 
ventions to  express,  record,  and  transmit 
thought  is  the  phonograph.  The  future  is 
pregnant  with  promise  in  this  line.  Let  us 
hope  the  round  envelopes  and  cylindrical 
letters  may  soon  take  the  place  of  many  of 
the  present  ones. 

These  are  the  things  invention  has  done 
f(ir  writing  in  less  than  five  hundred  years. 
But  we  still  tise  the  pen  as  did  the  ancients. 
In  spite  of  the  progress  by  and  through  in- 
vention, more  writing  is  being  done  today 
-with  pen  and  pencil  than  ever  before. 
Therefore,  you  need  not  become  alarmed 
and  think  that  writing  will  soon  be  a  lo.^t 
art.  Instead  of  this  being  the  case,  there 
are  more  fine  penmen  today  tlian  ever 
before,  and  there  is  a  greater  demand  for 
fine  penmen  and  teachers  of  penmanship 
than  ever  before. 

Invetition  has  therefore  with  all  its  strides 
and  remarkable  acliievetnents  not  kept  pace 
with  the  world's  output  of  writing.  The 
progress  of  events  has  been  greater  than 
the  output  of  writing  machinery.  As  a  con- 
sequence, more  pens  are  innimfuctured  by 
far, and  more  writing  by  hand  is  being  done 
today  than  ever  before. 


H  Good  Suggestion. 

WAV.\Esm;iv'G,  Pa.,  Oct.  1,  l!)()'_'. 
Zaner  a  Blosi*:r. 

Friends:  I  feel  that  mj' pupils  are  making 
splendid  progress  in  Writing,  and  at  times 
am  tempted  to  send  you  samples  of  their 
work.  The  forty-five  minutes  a  daj',  de- 
voted to  writing  is  iisually  divided  in  about 
these  proportions:— First  fifteen  minutes, 
movement  exercises,  including  capital  let- 
ters used  as  exercises;  second  fifteen  min- 
utes, a  study  of  special  letters  with  regard 
to  form,  best  movement,  and  combinations 
with  other  letters  into  words,  following  out 
a  systematic  outline  of  letters  and  words 
much  as  taught  in  the  lessons  I  received 
from  you  two  summers  ago;  the  last  fifteen 
minutes  are  devoted  to  a  practice  of  the  pre- 
vious day's  copy  which  has  been  returned 
to  them  with  criticisms,  and  usually  a 
specimen  line  of  rny  own  writing,  after 
which  the  pupils  write  about  ten  lines  of  a 
new  copy  from  the  board  for  the  day's 
specimen  work. 

I  sometimes  wonder  that  some  of  the 
leading  penmanship  teachers  do  not  say 
more  about  the  order  of  their  daily  teaching 
and  favorite  methods  to  interest  their 
classes,  and  the  above  outline  is  given  more 
as  a  query  along  these  lines  than  with  any 
other  intention.  Why  could  not  a  sympo- 
sium be  arranged  for  one  issue  of  your 
paper,  giving  the  views  of  leading  teachers 
along  these  lines?  Now  if  one  has  already 
been  given  or  something  similar,  and  I  have 


not  seen  it,  you  will  please  pardon  the  sug- 
gestion. Of  course  there  is  no  fixed  rule  for 
conducting  classes  and  ought  not  to  be,  yet 
all  teachers  have  their  favorite  metlnids 
and  I  am  after  new  ideas. 

Enclosed  find  remittance  for  subscriptions 
to  "The  Business  Educator,"  beginning 
with  October,  to  be  sent  to  the  following 
pupils  all  of  Waynesburg.  Will  try  and 
send  more  in  a  few  days. 

Very  sincerely, 

H.  E.  Barnes, 

Principal  Waynesburg  Business  College. 

The  above  remarks  and  suggestions  are 
"pat  to  the  purpdse"  We  hope  others  will 
follow  suit  and  submit  their  meth')ds  with- 
out delav.  Let  us  hear  fnun  vou  now;  don't 
wait  for  the  other  fellow.  Surelv  an  ex- 
change of  views  is  nothing  if  not  beneficial. 
Come,  fellow  teachers,  let  us  have  the  ben- 
efit nf  vour  experience.  We  will  furnish  the 
medium  of  exchange  if  you  will  furnish 
the  ideas.     [Ediiors) 


Tn  the  l^arness  Tor  Cwenty^tHree  years 

Mr.  I.  C.  Mulkins.  supervisor  of  penman 
ship  in  the  public  schools  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
has  been  in  the  harness  as  a  supervisor  of 
pentnanship  for  twenty-three  years.  This 
is  certainly  a  good  record.  We  suppose  that 
there  are  many  others  in  the  work,  who 
have  been  engaged  in  it  longer  than  this, 
but  at  present  we  can?iot  call  their  names  to 
mind.  THE  BfSINESSJiDUCA'roK' should  be 
glad  to  learn  the  names  (ff  the  oUiest  super- 
visors, and  we  would  thank  our  friemls  h.r 
Information  in  this  particular.  Mr.  Mulkins 
writes  a  remarkably  clever  hand. 


Miss  Ina  Titus,  alsoa  graduate  of  the  B<.s 
ton  Bryant  &  Stratton  School,  has  been 
elected  to  take  chargeof  the  commercial  de- 
partment of  the  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  High 
School. 

M.  D.  Fulton,  the  vigorous  Treasurer  r)f 
the  Eastern  Commercial  Teacher.s'  Associ- 
ation, not  only  maintains  a  high-class  com 
mercial  department  in  the  Auburn  iR.  Ll 
High  School, but  he  looks afterthe  interests 
of  a  popular  typewriting  machine  "on  the 
side,  and  we  find  him  down  among  a  list 
of  instructors  in  the  evening  classes  of  the 
Providence  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  as  the  teacher  of 
bookkeeping. 

At  the  September  meeting  of  the  Boston 
Association  of  Bookkeepers  and  Account- 
ants, J.  H.  McXish,  formerly  president  of 
the  Association  but  now  proprietor  of  a 
commercial  school  in  Warren,  Pa.,  was 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Associ- 
ation. A  letter  from  Mr.  McXish  was  read 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  handsomely 
engrossed  set  of  resolutions  adopted  on  the 
occasion  of  Mr.  McNish's  resignation. 

E.  M.  Barber,  of  New  York,  has  been 
advertising  his  Evenitig  High  School  work, 
offering  courses  in  Higher  Accountancy, 
Corporation  Accounting,  Auditing,  in  tin- 
use  of  logarithms  in  calculations  connet  tfl 
with  bonds,  sinking  funds,  annuities,  etc.. 
and  as  a  result  his  first  week  found  him 
with  about  sixty  students  in  each  of  two 
classes.  How  is  that  for  an  evening  class 
in  Bookkeeping. 

An  attractive  catalogue  comes  to  us  from 
the  Worcester  (Mass.,)  Business  Institute, 
of  which  C.  B.  Post  is  the  proprietor.  This 
catalogue  has  a  unique  cover  in  imitation 
of  watered  silk. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  has  abolished  vertical 
writing,  and  has  adopted  the  semi-slant. 
Soon  there  will  be  none  so  poor  as  to  do  rev- 
erence to  a  system  of  writing  that,  in  its 
dav,  excited  an  amount  of  partisan 
feeling  on  the  part  of  theorists  worthv  of  a 
better  method.  In  the  English  High  School 
of  Providence  there  are  three  good  teachers 
of  writing.  Messrs.   F.  H.  Read,  F.  E.  Lakey, 
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and  A.  T.  Swift,  eucli  of  wliotii  suhscrihes 
for  The  Ri'SINESS  P;ultcatok  and  uses  it 
in  his  classes.  .Miuut  'JGOin  thishifch  school 
are  taking  commercial  work.  Besides  this 
school,  there  is  the  Hope  Street  Hig:h  school, 
a  very  larice  school  in  a  handsome  Ijuilding. 
where  F.  A.  Tiblietts,  has  charge  of  an  ex- 
cellent commercial  department.  Miss  Min- 
nie J.  .Schubarth,  formerly  a  pupil  of  D.  H. 
Farley's,  is  the  siiperyisorof  writing  in  the 
primary  and  grammar  grades.  She  is  said 
to  be  obtaining  adniiralile  results. 

An  interesting  catalogue  of  the  Long  Is- 
land Business  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.. 
conies  to  our  desk.  It  contains  a  yery  fine 
steel  engrayingof  the  yeteran  teacher  and 
accountant,  H.  C.  Wright,  who  has  made 
this  'chool  nationally  famous.  In  a  recent 
lettt^r.  he  sa^-s  :  "I  appreciate  your  paper 
yery  much,  not  onH'  because  of  its  contents, 
but  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Zaner  ijuljlishes 
the  best  system  of  penmansliip  I  haye  cyer 
seen  and  from  which  1  haye  demonstrated 
in  this  school  tliat  the  best  results  can  be 
obtained." 

"  We  haye  opened  with  an  unusually  large 
school,  and  eyerytliing  is  starting  off  nice- 
ly," writes  A.  H.  Barliour,  director  Commer- 
cial Department,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

A.  F.  Regal,  an  old  Zanerian  student,  who 
is  now  at  the  head  of  the  Butler.  Pa..  Busi- 
ness College,  writes  that  they  enrolle.l  17.3 
students  last  year,  and  that  they  are  confi- 
dently expecting  "-'iJO  til  is  year,  judging  from 
the  number  that  ha ve  already  entered.  He 
also  states  that  they  are  unable  to  supply 
thedemaiiil  for  trained  help.  The  ButilNEs's 
Kinc.VTuK  is  much  pleased  to  learn  of  his 
success. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Keesling,  who  is  now  conducting 
a  course  of  lessons  in  business  writing  in 
this  journal,  sends  a  page  of  magnificent 
ornamental  writing,  wliicli  shows  that  he 
is  a  thorough  master  of  both  styles. 

A  large  number  of  persons  haye  already 
begun  to  follow  his  lessons  in  the  journal, 
and  if  we  mistake  nut.  later  on  many  per- 
sons  will  be  sorry  that  they  did  not  begin 
the  lessons  with  the  first  number.  The 
lessons  will  grow  more  and  more  interest- 
ing as  they  progress.    Keep  an  e^'e  on  theni. 

N.  C.  Brewster,  who  has  won  considerable 
fame  for  his  ability  in  handling  the  auto- 
matic pen,  writes  from  Peun  Van,  X.  Y.. 
that  he  has  a  booming  school  and  that  the 
outlook  fiM"  the  future  is  very  satisfactory. 

lie  states  that  he  has  secured  the  best 
rooms  obtainable  for  school  purposes,  they 
being  provided  with  steam  heat,  gas,  etc. 
Success,  friend  Brewster. 

R.  C.  Cottrell-,  penman  in  the  North  Man 
Chester.  I  Ind  )  College,  reports  that  he  ha^ 
a  line  class  in  penmanship,  and  that  he  is 
eiiio\ing  the  work  hugely.  Mr.  Cottrell 
was  recently  a  student  in  the  Zanerian. 

E.  Fitzgerald,  formerly  teacher  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  Iowa  "Falls,  la.,  is  now 
teaching  in  the  Chicago  Business  College, 
Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  quite  a  good  penman, 
and  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  Bcsi- 
NE-S  EDUCATOR.  He  is  securing  splendid 
results  in  teaching.  A  specimen  of  one  of 
his  pupil's  work  appears  elsewhere  in  tliese 
columns. 

J.  D.  Griffin,  a  recent  student  of  the  Zan- 
erian College,  is  now  connected  with  Mc- 
Cann's  Business  College,  Mahony  City,  Pa. 

Mr.  L.  C.  McCann,  proprietor  of  the  insti- 
tution, was  also  a  pupil  in  the  Zanerian 
some  years  ago, and  has  succeederl  in  build- 
ing up  a  very  good  school.  The  Bitsiness 
Educa  row  wishes  Mr.  Griffin  much  success 
in  his  new  field  of  work. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Funk,  a  recent  Zanerian,  is 
assisting  Professor  Collins  in  the  evening 
penmanship  work  of  the  well  known  Peirce 
School  of  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Bess  Velie,  a  recent  Zanerian  gradu- 
ate, has  secured  the  position  of  special 
teacher  of  writing  and  drawing  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Osage,  la.  Miss  Velie  is  a 
capable,  enthusiastic  penman,  artist,  and 
teacher. 

Mr.  J.  Milton  Hinkle,  formerly  of  Vincen- 
nes,  Ind.,  is  now  supervisor  of  penmanship 
in  the  schools  of  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

J.  T.  Henderson,  President  of  the  Oberlin 
Business  College,  Oberlin,  C,  incloses  $1.00 
for  the  Bu.siXESs  Eiil'C.^TOK  one  year,  and 
states  that  their  fall  term  has  opened  with 
a  large  attendance  and  a  fine  class  of  stu- 
dents. 

We  hear  many  good  reports  of  the  work 
Mr,  Henderson  is  doing,   mainly   from   his 


former  students  we  meet  now  and  then, 
which  lead  us  to  believe  that  he  is  maintain- 
ing a  very  high  standard  of  coniniercial 
training  in  the  classic  town  of  Oberlin. 

W.  W.  Fike  of  Milledgeville,  III.,  is  now- 
teaching  in  the  University  Business  Col- 
lege,  W.  \V.   Williams,  director,   Appleton, 

G.  H.  Longmire,  formerly  proprietor  of  the 
Hutchinson  Business  College,  Hutchinson. 
Kans.,  is  now  employed  in  the  Iowa  City 
Commercial  College,  Iowa   City,  Iowa. 

Peirce  School  of  Philadelphia  reports  that 
on  September  9th,  they  were  fifty  students 
ahead  of  last  year,  and  that  they  have  se- 
cured new  rooms  for  this  increase  in  attend- 
ance, the  outlook  promising  a  larger  school 
than  ever  liefore. 

Through  Mr.  Henningwe  learn  that  the 
Cedar  Rapids,  la,,  Business  College,  A.  N. 
Palmer,  President,  opened  for  their  fall 
term  with  an  increase  in  attendance  of 
about  forty-five  percent,  above  that  of  last 
year. 

On  September  Sth,  Mr.  Clarence  W.  Sea- 
mans,  of  the  Remington  Typewriter  Co.. 
entertained  sixty  or  seventy  managers  of 
the  company's  branch  offices  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Washington,  N,  H..an  extend- 
ed account  of  which  was  published  in 
•■Among  the  Clouds,"  a  journal  printed 
tw  ice  daily  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Wash 
ington. 


Cwo  Bia  Penmen 


TAKEN  AUG.  190'_'  AT  OCUNyUIT,  ME, 

Mr.  8.  M.  Funk,  of  Hagerstown,  Md„  is 
now  with  the  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Business  Insti- 
tute. We  have  known  Mr.  Funk  tor  many 
years  and  consider  him  a  young  man  of  not 
only  considerable  ability  along  practical 
educational  lines,  but  a  young  man  possess- 
ed of  splendid  character. 

W.  A.  Baldwin,  fornierlv  supervisor  of 
penmanship  and  drawing  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  Medina,  O..  is  now  located  in 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  where  he  has  charge  of 
the  penmanship  classes  in  Throop  Polj-- 
technic  Institute.  Besides  being  a  penman 
and  teacher,  Mr.  Baldwin  is  an  artist  of 
much  ability,  and  states  that  he  is  working 
night  and  day.  He  has  long  since  been  a 
friend  and  supporter  of  the  BU.SINESS  Edu- 
cator, and  was  a  student  in  the  Zanerian 
College  some  vears  ago. 

The  Bu.iiness  Educator  certainly 
wishes  Mr.  Baldwin  much  success  in  his 
new  field. 

Our  substantial  friend,  Mr.  George  S.  Mc- 
Clure.  of  the  School  of  Commerce.  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  writes  that  their  "  school  is  grow- 
ing almost  to  corpulence."  Last  year  they 
broke  all  records  previous,  and  this  year 
they  started  eighteen  percent,  better  than 
last  year. 

"The  Black  and  White  Argument  about 
Penmanship"  is  a  booklet  issued  by  the 
Huntsinger  School  of  Hartford.  Conn.,  con- 
taining a  convincing  arra^'  of  before-and- 
after  specimens  of  students'  writing.  One 
does  not  need  to  be  told,  after  an  examina- 
tion of  this  little  pamphlet,  that  writing  is 
well  taught  at  this  established  school. 


It  seems  a  little  queer  to  find  a  Higher 
Business  Course  of  two  years  containing 
such  subjects  as  Theology— The  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  Theology— Church  History  ;  but 
this  is  the  way  the  Latter-Dav  Saints'  Uni- 
versity outlines  such  a  course.  Its  outline 
for  the  Bookkeeping  Course  opens  with 
three  periods  a  week  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  Old  Testament  during  the  first  veaf, 
and  the  same  amount  of  time  gi\-en  to  the 
study  of  the  New  Testament  during  the 
second  year.  The  Shorthand  and  Tele- 
graphy Courses  are  arranged  to  provide  the 
same  amount  of  Bible  study.  It  might 
not  be  amiss  if  some  other  scliools  assum- 
ing to  teach  business  subjects  should  also 
mix  some  study  of  the  Scriptures  with  their 
technical  subjects.  It  must  not  be  thought. 
however,  that  the  courses  at  the  Latter-Dav 
Saints'  University  are  only  uominall3'  tecli- 
nical.  They  ha\e  a  thorough  course,  includ- 
ing all  of  the  usual  commercial  subjects 
and  some  that  are  not  to  be  found  except  in 
our  higher  institutions. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Campbell,  formerly  in 
charge  of  the  commercial  department  of  the 
Winthrop,  Mass..  High  School,  was  recently 
appointed  teacher  of  the  commercial 
branches  in  the  Somerville,  Mass.,  High 
School,  one  of  the  most  important  public 
school  commercial  departments  in  Eastern 
-New  England.  Miss  Campbell  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Boston  Bryant  &  Strat+on  Commer- 
cial School. 

Miss  Janie  M.  Thompson,  formerly  the 
commercial  instructor  in  the  Marblehead 
Mass.,  High  School,  has  been  elected  to  a 
similar  position  in  the  Revere,  Mass.,  High 
School,  where  a  new  commercial  depart- 
ment is  being  opened  this  fall. 

Berkey  &  Dyke,  proprietors  of  Berkey  & 
Dyke's  Private  Busines  School,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  report  the  largest  September  business 
in  their  experience.  These  enterprising 
teachers  have  built  up  a  very  prosperous 
school  on  sound  principles.  They  refiise  to 
take  students  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
and  they  will  not  accept  students  deficient 
in  a  fairgeneralpreparationfortheirspecial 
work.  As  a  result  they  are  getting  an  envi- 
able quality  of  material  to  work  on.  and 
they  are  establishing  themselves  firmly  in 
the  favor  of  the  educational  and  business 
public  of  Cleveland.  They  expect  to  enroll 
in  February,  the  high-water  season  for 
them,  four  hundred  students.  Here's  wish- 
ing they  may  succeed. 

Correspondence  schools  have  come  to  be 
an  element  in  education  not  to  be  ignored. 
We  note  that  The  Commercial  Correspond- 
ence Schools,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  are  doing 
some  very  heavy  advertising  in  the  expen- 
sive magazines,  having  hacf  a  page  in  the 
September  Il'or/d's  Il'orA-.  Some  of  our 
readers  may  not  know  that  this  institution 
is  under  the  direction  of  C.  S.  Clark,  for- 
merly associate  proprietorof  the  Shoemaker 
&  Clark  School  of  Business,  Fall  River, 
Mass.  Mr.  Clark  is  helping  to  pile  up  proof 
of  the  senile  blindness  of  poor  old  "  Van- 
nant,"  who  says  that  commercial  teachers 
are  not  wanted  in  business,  and  would  not 
know  how  to  act  if  perchance  they  should 
accidentallj'  stumble  into  a  practical  job. 

The  September  World's  Work  has,  also, 
a  half-page  advertisement  of  the  BuiTalo 
Bryant  &  Stratton  mail  course,  and  the 
International  Correspondence  .Schools,  of 
Scranton,  Pa.,  have  a  full  page  advertise- 
ment. This  number  of  the  Worhrs  Work 
contains  an  interesting  article  on  the  sub- 
ject "Correspondence  Schools,"  and  in  its 
editorial  columns  appears  a  very  favorable 
review  of  the  establishment  in  .\ew  York  of 
a  School  of  Journalism,  which,  since  we 
know  of  no  other  and  the  editorial  para- 
graph implies  that  there  is  no  other,  refers, 
we  suppose,  to  the  new  school  just  being 
opened  by  N.  P,  Heftley,  of  the  Heftlev 
School  of  Commerce.  We  wrote  to  Edi- 
tor Page  of  the  World's  Work,  asking  con- 
firmation of  our  impression,  and  he  w  rote 
that  he  had  referred  the  matter  to  the 
"party  wlio  had  prepared  the  matter"  for 
their  editorial  columns,  and  that  he  would 
doubtless  answer  us.  Thereupon  a  light 
broke  upon  our  benighted  intelligence. 
Somebody  is  an  expert  advertiser.  We  saw 
the  why  ni  a  recent  laudatory  paragraph  in 
this  same  magazine,  telling  what  a  great 
man  Seymour  Eaton  is,  and  what  a  won- 
derful institution  the  Book  Lover's  Library 
is.     Do  you  see  ? 

The  time-honored  Gem  City  Business 
College,  Quincy,  111,,  reports  a  prospective 
enrollment  of  between  1100  and  V-IH)  students 
for  this  scliool  year. 
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number  nine 

The  capital  stem  is  the  foundation  for  all 
the  letters  of  this  lesson  and  is  nearly  the 
same  in  all.  being  a  little  shorter  in  T  and 
K  than  in  the  others.  This  is  a  compound 
curve.  The  shade  swells  gently  to  the 
middle  and  then  as  gradually  diminishes. 
Keep  the  bottom  well  rounded  and  finish  it 
with  a  dot. 

Slant  the  oval  part  of  Tand  i*'a  little  more 
than  the  main  slant.  A  delicate  shade  may 
be  added,  both  to  the  beginning  and  ending 
of  this  part.  Study  the  forms  of  P,  B  and  R. 
Follow  the  copy  closely.  Do  not  make  loops 
in  the  middle  of  the  second  parts  of  B  and 
A*  only  a  decisive  angle. 

Do  not  become  discouraged  because  your 
progress  is  slow,  but  remember,  "  that  keep- 
ing everlastingly  at  it  finally  brings 
success." 

A  CORKECTION. 

[  Instructions  which  should  have  accom- 
panied Nr.  Stein's  copies  in  the  September 
number.    Ye  editor  got  things  mixed] 

The  tirst  exercise,  the  compound  curve, 
which  is  known  as  the  line  of  beauty,  is  the 
main  feature  of  all  these  letters.  Practice 
it  well.  Make  this  a  gentle  compound 
curve,  with  the  heaviest  part  of  the  shade 
in  the  middle.  The  up  strokes  are  more 
slanting  tluin  the  down  ones. 

The  tirst  stn.keof  .V  can  be  made  either 
up  or  down.  The  bottom  of  it  is  similar  to 
the  bottom  of  the  capital  stem.  The  top 
may  be  curved  slightly  to  the  right.  The 
slnded  stroke  is  more  nearly  vertical  than 
in  the  exercise.  Curve  the  last  stroke  to 
the  right  and  tinish  with  a  dot. 

The  first  part  of  T',  W  and  Z  is  difficult. 
Study  it  well.  Keep  the  turns  well  rounded 
and  make  it  the  verv  essence  of  grace  and 
beautv.  The  shaded  strokes  of  V  and  \V 
are  more  slanting  than  that  of  iV.  Finish 
them  with  a  compound  curve,  making  it 
upward,  and  carrv  the  top  well  to  the  right. 

Make  tlie  topof  Z  similar  to  the  first  part 
<.f  ir.    The  lower  loop  is  like  that  of  small  z. 

These  letters  are  hard  and  require  much 
practice,  but  they  are  also  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  the  capitals.  Practice  the  words 
separately.  Study  closely  the  shades  and 
turns,  the  slant  and  spacing,  and  aim  to 
make  them  beautiful  and  attractive. 
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Roundhand  Script  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Valentine. 
I'ittsburg,  Pa.,  who  attributes  his  skill  to  the 
series  of  lessons  by  C.  V.  Howe,  which  appeared 
some  time  ago  in  the  Business  Edu""""" 


C«pnotcber 

Mr.  Mortimer  J.  Gross,  New  York  City,  N. 
v.,  reniilH  $1  to  renew  his  subscription  to 
Tin;  Hlsiness  Ediic.VTOR,  and  closes  his 
letter  a-^  follows:  "  Wishing  you  every  puc- 
ce^is  possiltle  with  your  journal,  which  is 
the  t.]|iiiotclier  in  the  cause  of  good  pen- 
TMaur^hip.  I  am,"  etc. 

Thk  Hlsinkss  Edicator  is  beingpatted 
oti  the  back  bvall  hands,  and  the  editors 
themselves  are  beginning  to  think  that 
there  is  something  in  it. 


Cbe  Kansas  Federation 

The  Bu.'^iness  Educator,  Columbus,  O. 

GENTLEMEN:  The  convention  of  the 
Special  Teacher's  Federation  of  the  State 
of  Kansas,  will  meet  in  Salina,  Kans.,  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  Nov.  28  and  29. 

We  are  going  to  have  the  strongest  and 
itiost  profitable  program  yet  given.  The 
friends  of  Commercial  Education  are  spec- 
ially invited  to  be  present 

Yours  fraternallv, 

S.  B.  Fahnestock, 

Pres.  Kans.  Special  Teacher's  Federation. 


Cbe  Kansas    Special    Ceacber's 
federation 

Friday 

MORNING   SESSION— 10:00  A.   M. 

Address  of  Welcome — Rev.  S.  S.  Estey, 
D.  D.,  Salina,  Kans, 

Response  to  Welcome— Pres.  Carl  Swens- 
son,  A.  M.  Ph.  D.,  Lindsborg.  Kans. 

President's  Address— S.  B.  Fahnestock, 
McPherson,  Kans, 

Appointment  of  Committees. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION— 1 :  30  P.   M. 

Preparatory  Commercial  Course  —  F.  A, 
Hibarger,  Wichita,  Kans. 

Discussion— George  E.  Eberhardt,  Linds- 
borg, Kans.;  P.  W.  Errebo,  Pittsburg.  Kans. 

State  Supervision  of  Commercial  Educa- 
cation-Supt.   I.  II.   Davhoff,  Topeka,  Kans. 

Penmanship  for  Shorthand  Students— 
H.  A.  Anderson.  Salina,  Kans. 

r>iscussi<m -C.  D.  Long,  Norton,  Kans.; 
C.  T.  Swisher.  Chapman,  Kans. 

What  (Jualifications  Should  be  Required 
for  Graduating  in  Shorthand— E.  O.  Allen, 
Abilene,  Kans. 

Discussion  —  J.    Arthur    Young,    Abilene, 
Kans.;  Judge  R.  A.  Lovitt,  Salina,  Kans. 
liENERAL  DISCUSSION 

EVENING    SESSION— 8:00  P.  M. 

The  Material  the  Business  World  De- 
mands from  the  Commercial  College— Jas. 
A.  Kimball,  Salina,  Kans. 

Discussion— H.  F.  Kuehne,  Winfield, 
Kans.;  J.  N.  Garret,  Quindaro,  Kans. 

Business  Ethics— Aaron  Schuyler,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  Salina,  Kans. 

Followed  by  Musical  Program. 


Saturday 

MORNING  SESSION— 9:00  A.  ?I. 

Speed  in  Shorthand— J.  C.  Olson,  Parsons, 
Kans. 

Discussion  — Charles  Springer,  Colby, 
Kans.;  F.  L.  Underwood,  Independence, 
Kans. 

ler,  Topeka,  Ka 

Discussion— W.  T.  Larimore,  Concordia, 
Kans.;  Lillie  L.  Morris,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

Social  Life  in  the  Commercial  College— 
G.  H.  Shattuck.  Holton,  Kans. 

Commercial  Education  and  the  F'uture 
Commercial  College— T.  W.  Roach,  Salina, 
Kans. 

Discussion— A.  N.  Palmer.  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa;  E.  H.  Robbins,  Wichita,  Kans. 

Election  of  Officers. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION— 1:30  P.  M. 

Orthography  and  English,  How  Much  and 
How-C.  H.  Harne,  Salina,  Kans. 

Discussion— O.  S.  Johnson,  Pittsburgh, 
Kans.;  C.  T.  Smith,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Individuality  in  Penmanship  —  E.  S. 
Gause,  State  Normal,  Emporia,  Kans, 

Discussion — S.  B.  Fahnestock,  McPherson, 
Kans.;  F.  L.  Nutter,  Seneca,  Kans. 

How  to  Retain  Students  in  Shorthand 
Until  Thoroughly  Qualified-E.  E.  Daugh- 
erty,  Topeka,  Kans. 

Discussion— C.  E.  Birch,  Lawrence,  Kans; 
P.  G.  Simon,  Beatrice,  Neb. 

Rapid  Calculation-T.  W.  DeHaven  and 
W.  L.  Thomas,  Wichita,  Kans. 

Discussion  —  G.      H.      Shattuck,     Holton, 
Kans.;  J.  C.  Olson,  Parsons,  Kans. 
GENERAL    DISCUSSION 
ADJOURNMENT 


Struck  the  Keynote 

Mr.  J.  W.  Smith,  of  the  Mountain  State 
Business  College,  Cumberland,  Md.,  writes: 
"  I  have  decided  to  give  you  your  share  of 
clubbing  this  year  Your  excellent  paper 
deserves  the  support  of  every  teacher  of 
penmanship." 

Ptinnl    [\-rikn  A  little  book,  pocket  size. 

SflOrl  LDlS.  showing  how  to  do  with  half 
UUUll  VUlUi  the  figures  and  in  half  the 
time  all  of  those  little  calculations  which  we 
must  figure  out  every  day.  Everything  from 
Addition  to  Interest  and  Discount.  Its  worth 
is  attested  by  the  fact  that  its  author  is  now 
and  has  been  for  years  the  specialist  in  this 
branch  at  the  Eastman  Business  College, 
Price,  cloth,  50c .    Address, 

GEO.  A.  DEEL,    Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y, 


Mk.  E.  E.  Bush, 
The  Hustlinj^.  Capable,  Genial   Supervisor 
of  Writing  and  Drawing  in  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  of  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


MR.  PATRICK  J.  SWEENEY, 

The    Wide-Awake   Editor  of  "Chat"    pub- 
lished by  the  Manhattan    Reporting 
Co.,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


MK.  D.  S.  HlLI,, 

The   Progressive   Teacher  of   Writing   : 
Commercial  Brandies  in  Lockyear's 
Business  College,  Evansville,  Ind. 


The  Forest  City  Business  and  Shortliand 
College  of  Loudon,  Ont.,  recently  dropped 
into  our  iiands  one  of  the  prettiest  covered 
24  page  circulars   recently  received  at  th' 


Dkon  tlie 


iside 


all  right, 


office.    The  b( 
also. 

Catalogues  and  circulars  recently  received 
from  the  Portland ,  Oregon,  Business  College 
indicate  that  that  institution  is  not  resting 
on  its  widely  known  reputation.  The  new 
penman,  Mr.  M.  A.  Albin,  is  a  young  man 
who  is  making  every  effort  to  prove  to  be  a 
worthy  follower  of  that  master  penman,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Wesco,  who  is  now  out  of  the  profession. 

"  The  Annual  Hand  Book  "  of  the  Wichita, 
Kansas,  Commercial  College,  E.  H.  Robbins, 
President,  is  a  very  neat  and  compact 
production. 

A  sixteen  page  circular  of  full-page, 
truly  tine  art,  illustrations  is  at  hand  from 
the  Iron  City  College,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
Charles  J.  Smith,  President.  Those  who 
wish  to  see  something  out  of  the  ordinar>'  in 
businessschool  advertising  literature  would 
do  well  to  send  to  Mr.  Smith  for  some  of  bis 
circulars,  as  they  are  unique  as  well  as 
artistic. 

In  the  St.  Louis  Dailv  Globe-Democrat, 
Satiirdav,  August  2nd,  1902,  we  notice  that 
Mr.  H.  D.  Goshert,  of  the  Bryant  and  Strat- 
ton  College,  received  attention  for  having 
engrossed  in  handsome  form  a  set  of  reso- 
lutions presented  to  Mr.  Davis  Walker  of 
that  city.  Mr  Goshert  is  a  penman  of  more 
than  ordinary  skill. 

Recent  college  advertising  literature  has 
lieen  received  from  the  following: 

Brown's  Business  College.  Peoria,  111.; 
The  Blair  Business  College,  Spokane, 
Wash.;  Penn  Yan  Commercial  School,  Penn 
Yan,N.  Y.;  Kasmussen  Practical  Business 
School,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Brown's  Business 
University,  Adrian,  Mich.;  Tampa,  Florida, 
Business  College;  Douglas  College,  Mc- 
Keesport,  Pa.;  Brown's  "Business  College, 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.;  Patrick's  Business  Col- 
lege, York,  Pa. ;  Nevada  Business  Institute, 
Reno,  Nevada;  The  Elgin  Business  College, 
Elgin,  111.;  Dudley  Business  College, 
Marshalltown,  la.;  Business  Department 
West  Virginia  Conference  Seminary. 
Buckhannon,  W.  Va.;  The  Academy  of 
Idaho,  Pocatello,  Idaho;  Wolf's  Business 
College,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

On  August  .31st,  ]fK>2,  Mr.  J.  P.  Wilson, 
proprietor  of  Wilson's  Modern  Business 
College,  Seattle,  Washington,  occupied  an 
entire  page  advertising  his  school  in  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligence.  The  advertise- 
ment is  well  gotten  up,  indicating  up-to- 
dateness  in  advertising  as  well  as  in  school 
management.  Mr.  Wilson  has  one  of  the 
big  schools  of  the  West. 


20   page  catalogue,   indicating    a    practical 
school  and  a  progressive  management. 

The  Scio,  Ohio,  College  Bulletin  is  a 
newspaper  size,  four  page  circular,  filled 
almost  to  overflowing  with  portraits  of 
students,  indicating  push  of  the  kind  that 
pays.  Mr.  W.  J.  McCarty,  who  was  a  pupil 
in  the  Zanerian,  now  many  years  ago,  has 
been  engineering  this  school. 

"  What  Has  Been  Done"  is  the  title  of  a 
royal  blue-backed  compendium,  displaying 
specimens  of  penmanship  as  taught  in 
Sadler,  Bryant  and  Stratton's  Business 
College,  Baltimore,  Md.  It  also  gives  a 
great  many  before  and  after  specimens  in 
penmanship,  showing  improvement  made 
in  this  art  under  the  instruction  of  that 
master  penman,  Mr.  C.  C.  Lister.  The  evi- 
dence is  very  convincing.  We  doubt 
whether  we  have  ever  seen  evidence  of  a 
higher  order.  You  will  do  well  t.)  secure  a 
copy. 


The  Globe  Business  College,  Messrs.  W. 
C.  Stephens,  and  Geo.  A.  Golder,  proprietors, 
of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  is  issuing  a  40  page  purple 
covered  catalogue  of  good  quality.  The 
half-tone  illustrations  disclose  the  fact  that 
this  school  is  thoroughly  modern  in  equip- 
ment, and  we  know  its  proprietors  to  be 
progressive  and  thorough  in  al_>iUty. 

A  neat  little  circular  is  at  hand  from  the 
Wisconsin  Business  College.  Manitowoc, 
Shebo\'gan,  and  Racine,  Mr.  C.  F.  Moore, 
I>n)prietor,  and  A.  H.  Dixon,  penman. 

Advertising  literature  has  been  received 
from  the  Scranton,  Pa.,  Business  College. 
Messrs.  Buck  and  Whitmore,  proprietors, 
indicating  a  school  with  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary amount  of  push  and  practical  brains, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  largest  schools  in 
Pennsylvania. 

(Juite  a  large  gray-backed  catalogue  is  at 
hand  from  the  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Business 
College,  with  a  branch  at  Bellaire,  O. 

"  Prospectus  "  of  the  Spencerian  Business 
College,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  is  a  ;?2  page  warm- 
gray  covered,  well  printed,  splendidly 
written  piece  of  advertising  literature. 

"A  Message  to  Garcia, "by  Elbert  Hubbard, 
is  at  hand  from  the  American  Busine.^s 
College,  O.  C.  Dorney,  Principal,  Allentown, 
Pa.  This  we  consider  a  splendid  piece  of 
advertis'4ng  literature. 

The  Ohio  Business  Institute,  H.  C.  Row- 
land, Principal,  Columbus,  O.,  is  issuing  ;i 
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I  An    Iiximeclia,te   Success*  j 

I  WHEN  we  predicted  Ihat  RATIONAL  TYPEWRITING  | 

1  '"      would  revolutionize  the  methods  of  teaching  type  | 

1  writing,  we  were  acting  on  the  wise  maxim  of  Hozea  Bige  S 

I  low — •■  Never  prophesy  unless  you  know."  | 

1  Although  issued  so  recentlv — just  one  week  before  the  1 

I  opening   day— RATIONAL     TYPEWRITING   has    been  | 

1  adopted  in   many  of  the  best  known  schools,  and  orders  ■ 

S  (or  it  continue  to  pour  in  upon  us.        +         4-         '$'         't-  B 
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of  Rational  Typewriting.     It  is 

i  seen.    The  arrangment  is  cer 
anuals."— C.  O.  Bentley,  Rock 


=  "I  wired  you  to  send  by        _ 

a  the  most  complete  publication  of  the  kiiid  I  ha 

2  tainly  a  grent  improvement  over  the  old  style 

B  Island.  111.  B 

M  "A  great  improvement  over  anything  of  the  kind  I  hove  seen.     I  have  always  M 

W  felt  that  it  would  be  better  to    begin  the  fingers  already  traned  than  to  start  p 

^  with  those  that  are  little  tised."  -C.  E.  Howard.  San  Krancisco  Business  College.  = 

^  "Contains  a  mine  of  valuable  information  and  is  probably  the  most  complete  = 

m  work  on  typewriting  which  has  vet  come   to  my   attention."— D.  D.  Mueller,  ^ 

g  Bartlett  Commercial  College,  Cincinnati.  g 

m  PRICE  ONE   DOLLAR.      A   SAMPLE  COPY   SENT   TO   ANY   TEACHER   OR  SCHOOL       g 

M  ON   RECEIPT   OF    FIFTY    CENTS.  p 

!  the:   GREGG  PVBLrlSHING   COMPA.NY,     i 

B  57  MTashington  Street.   Chicago.  | 
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THIS  1I.I.U.STRATION  IS  FROM  THK  INl.KXUllS  PK\  Cll-   .M  le.  II.  1'.  H  K  H  KRN'^M  K  YKR,  PENMAN  IN    THE   (.EM   CITV  BUS.  COLLEliE,  ijl    INCV.  IT.I.. 


HARACTER- 


HOW  TO  READ  IT- 

BX  C.P.  ZANER^ 


ClI  A  K'ACTEK  contains  cute.catchv, char- 
acteristic caricature  cuts  of  critical,  condi- 
.tional  and  circumstantial  classes. 

CHARACTER  tells  who  are  mentally  and 
mechanically  inclined.  It  tells  who  thinli 
to  live  rather  than  live  to  think.  It  tells 
who  live  to  work  rather  than  work  to  live. 
It  tells  who  can  be  coaxed  but  never  driven. 

CHARACTER  appeals  to  teachers,  stu- 
dents, lecturers,  authors,  preachers,  doctors, 
lawyers,  mercliants;  in  fact,  everybody,  be- 
cause it  is  human  nature  revealed. 

CHARACTER  depicts,  describes  and  de- 
fines the  outward  manifestations  of  the  in- 
ward man  as  revealed  by  the  size,  shape 
and  expression  of  his  head. 

CHARACTER  is  yours  for  but  'l^  cents, 
post  paid, and  yourmoney  back  if  you  don't 
think  it's  worth  it. 

ZANER  11  BLOSER. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


ESTERBROOK'S  STEEL  PENS. 

THE  MOST  POPULAR   IN   USE 


EHCH  PEN  CHREFOLLY  EXfllHINED  HND  0BSOLDTELY  GDRRHNTEED. 

Always  Ask  for  Esterbrook's  Pens.    All  Stationers  Have  Them. 

THE    ESTERBROOK     STEEL     PEN    MANUFACTURING    CO., 


26  John  Street,  New  York, 


Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


«>-gE    'S'lStiS^l^     i:i3XJCJ=^TIOBf 


nEBOLVED, 


Ccssons  in  Etidrcssitid-numbcr  Cwcnty=two~By  li.  Ui*  Kibbc,  1S1  Crcmont  Street.  Bostoti*  Tllass. 


For  fourtli  page  of  engrossed  boo 
very  short  or  may  be  divided  into  two 
may  be  made  prominent  each  time  it  i* 
pages  we  are  showing  could  Ite  spread 


As  in  the  preamble  the  resol 
ore  pages  if  very  long.  The  inc 
ritioned  or  only  once.  The  price 
nore  with  good  effect.     We  are  i 


cupy  each  a  page,  two  or  more  on  a  page  if 
e,  on  whose  account  action  has  been  taken, 
ce  the  engrosser  in  regard  to  display.  Tliese 
compact  to  economize  in  cost  of  engraving. 


Reforms   and   Reformers   In 
lUritind 


Part  Cbrcc 


-  Cbc  Decline  of  Hounds 
band 


From  eighteen  hundred  to  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty  was  the  transition  period 
from  the  round  hand  to  the  light-line  char- 
acters of  today.  Some  wrote  an  unshaded, 
semi-round,  or  semi-angular  hand  previous 
to  this,  but  the  round  hand  was  well  nigh 
universal  as  regards  use.  But  the  change 
from  round,  shaded  forms  to  light-line,  semi- 
angular  ones,  was  just  as  complete  as  dur- 
ing the  fifteenth  century  when  the  change 
was  from  the  disconnected,  print-like  forms 
to   the  connective,  script-like,  round-hand. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  there  was  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  many  to  write  an  angular  hand.  Indeed, 
for  a  third  of  a  century,  previous  to  1850  the 
two  contending  hands  or  systems  were  the 
round  and  angular.  The  former  was  the 
more  legible  of  the  two,  but  the  latter  was 
the  more  speedy.  The  quill  was  the  chief 
instrument  used  in  writing;  the  steel  pen 
did  not  come  into  general  use  until  about 
1850.  And,  as  near  as  ^ve  can  learn,  the 
methods  of  teaching  writing  during  this 
period  of  change  from  the  intensely  legible 
to  the  speedy  in  form,  were  not  very  scien- 
tific or  practical,  but  the  same  may  be  said 
about  teaching  "  readin',"  and  "  'rithinetic." 
The  ne^-  world  demanded  more  writing 
and  faster  writing,  and  necessity  came  to 
the  assistance  of  art,  and  speedier  writing 
followed. 

It  is  a  fact,  not  to  the  credit  of  specialists, 
that  while  penmen  taught  the  large,  slow, 
round-hand  up  until  1850,  the  people,  as  a 
rule,  developed  a  semi-angular,  light-line, 
speedy   style   for  their   individual   writing. 


This  is  plainly  evident  by  couaparison  of  the 
writing  of  the  people  in  general  (see  Dec- 
laration of  Independence^  and  that  found 
in  books  on  penmanship.  Teachers  of  writ 
ing  were  forced  to  abandon  their  old,  round 
ideals,  instead  of  anticipating  demand  and 
supplying  it  with  timely  forms.  But  a  new 
era  was  near  at  hand.  Young  blood  and 
new  ideals  were  about  to  enter  into  the  pro 
fession  and  art  of  writing.  Slavery  was 
nearing  its  end.  Events  moved  faster  than 
people  realized.  Old  ideas  were  being  dis- 
carded and  new  forces  were  forging  to  the 
front.  The  war  came.  The  slaves  were 
freed.  The  art  of  writing  was  about  to  be 
made  more  free  and  universal,  also.  Men 
were  fighting  for  freedom  in  writing  while 
others  were  fighting  to  free  the  negro.  The 
one  freed  the  body,  the  other  was  develop- 
ing an  art  by  which  to  free  the  mind. 


DO  YOD  WANT  fl  BETTER  POSITION  ? 


If  so,  REGISTER  with  us,  FREE 


CONTINENTAL    TEACHERS'     AGENCY, 
BOWLING    GREEN,    KY. 


BOOKKEEPING  sj^SS^^?? 

bv  mail  (or  no  charges)  by  Draugh- 
oh's  Bus.  Colleges,  Nashville,  St. 
Louis,   Atlanta,    Montfromerv.   Ft. 
Worth,    Galveston,     Little     Rock. 
Shreveport.     May    deposit    money  ' 
in    bank    till    position    is  secnred.   '^^Tj 
10.000    students.      For    Booklet    on      'H 
"Home  Study"  or  College  Catalog,  add.  Oept. 

34.  Draughon's  Bus.  College,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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UDLIGATIONS 
^ICEIVEDc 


Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  H.  K.  Hen- 
derson, of  Leeds,  England,  we  have  receiv- 
ed samples  of  the  copy  books  used  there. 
Mr  Henderson  is  right  when  he  says: 
"Tliey  are  neat  and  legible,  but  do  not  ad- 
mit fif  as  much  freedom  in  execution  as 
your  writing.  Where  you  excel  most,  how- 
ever, is  in  your  method  of  teaching  the  sub- 
ject. Very  few  schools  in  this  country 
teach  the  use  of  the  forearm  muscles  in 
writing.  Supervisors,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
are  unknown  here." 

The  copies  found  in  tlie  books  above  men- 
tioned are  of  the  semi-round  character,  in- 
tensely legible  and  strong,  but  more  or  less 
slow  in  consequence  of  tliis  extreuje  legi- 
bility. Nearly  all  down  strokes  are  shaded, 
and  the  slant  varies  from  sixty  to  eighty 
degrees  in  the  various  publications.  One 
thing,  however,  which  might  be  said  in 
favor  of  their  books,  is  that  the  learner 
would  be  apt  to  get  at  least  a  legible  hand- 
writing. What  it  would  lack  in  speed  it 
would  also  lack  in  scrawliness,  a  thing  of 
which  much  of  our  movement  writing  can- 
not plead  guilty. 

"Gregg  Shorthand,"  Revised  Edition,  by 
John  Robt.  Gregg,  cloth  bound  of  164  pages, 
published  by  the  Gregg  Publishing  Co.,  fiT 
Washington  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

"  Revised  Edition,"  seems  to  mean  that 
the  entire  book  has  been  revised,  and  to  a 
large  extent  re-written.  Gregg  shorthand, 
as  most  people  are  aware,  is  the  most  popu- 
lar and  extensively  used  new  system  of 
shorthand  in  America.  Not  only,  however, 
is  the  system  a  new  one,  but  the  methods 
of  presentation  are  also  new.  The  short- 
hand characters  throughout  the  entire 
publication  were  written  offhand  and  photo- 
engraved,  and  thev  are  not  therefore  me- 
chanically correct.  They  represent  the 
actual  writing  and  not  slowly  drawn  me- 
chanically exact  forms.  They  clearly  dem- 
onstrate that  the  author  is  a  shorthand 
penman  of  unusual  skill.  The  book  is  print- 
ed in  large  type,  thus  making  it  easy  to  read 
and  studv.  Some  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  publication  are  that  but  one  style  of 
writing  is  presented;  that  words  and  sen- 
tences are  introduced  from  the  first;  that 
\vord  signs  are  presented  with  each  lesson; 
that  the  shorthand  characters  are  inter- 
mixed with  the  type,  and  that  the  phrase 
writing  is  introduced  from   the  beginning. 

"  Rational  Typewriting"  by  Ida  McLenan 
Cutler  and  Rupert  P.  SoRelle,  published  by 
the  Gregg  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  111., 
is  a  new  book  embodying  "  a  new  idea  in 
teaching  touch  typewriting"  of  126  pages, 
substantially  and  beautifully  bound  in 
blue  cloth.  The  book  is  about  8x10  inches 
in  size  and  contains  a  graded  series  of 
lessons  in  touch  typewriting.  The  educa- 
tional maxim,  "from  the  simple  to  the 
complex,"  having  been,  we  believe,  success- 
fully carried  out  in  the  details  as  well  as  in 
the  generality  of  this  publication.  It  begins 
with  the  simplest  elements  and  principles 
in  typewriting  and  advances  through  the 
various  stages  of  letter,  word,  and  sentence 
writing  to  page  writing,  letter  writing, 
business  forms,  tabulating,  title  paging, 
indexing,  forms  of  account,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

So  far  as  we  can  determine,  the  work  is 
just  what  its  title  implies  Rational.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  this  modern  branch 
of  education,  and  who  desire  the  best  and 
latest  will  do  well  t<i  correspond  w-ith  the 
publishers,  whose  advertisement  may  be 
found  elsewhere  in  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCA- 
TOR. 

Those  interested  in  punctuation  and 
capitalization  will  do  well  to  examine 
"Graded  Series  in  Punctuation  and  the 
Use  of  Capitals"  by  E.  W.  Smith,  teacher  of 
English  in  Colgate  Academy,  Hamilton, 
N.  Y.,  price  25  cents,  published  by  the  New- 
Century  Press,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

"Pitmanic  Shorthand  Instructor"  by 
Charles  T.  Piatt,  published  bv  the  Ameri- 
can Book  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Chicago, and  New 
York  City,  bound  in  brown  cloth  with  em- 
bossed title  in  white,  containing  285  pages, 
price  $1.20.    From  the  introduction  we  glean 


BY  T.  COURTNEY,  IOWA  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


the  following:  "This  book  is  an  instructor 
in  Pitmanic  Phonography.  That  is,  it  does 
not  present  merely  a  skeleton  of  shorthand 
and  depend  upon  a  supplementary  maga- 
zine to  furnish  the  necessary  explanations; 
such  a  plan  would  give  a  captivating 
appearance  of  simplicity,  but  to  that  extent 
lessen  the  book's  honest  value  to  both 
learner  and  teacher.  Its  bulk  is  due  partly 
to  the  abundance  of  svstematic  practice 
matter,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  it  stands 
proxy  for  the  teacher  and  furnishes  the 
many  explanations  which  consume  his 
time  and  sap  his  energy.  The  book  is  so 
prepared  that  almost  any  violation  of  prin- 
ciple may  be  referred  to  an  explanatory 
paragraph  covering  it.  The  teacher  is  thus 
enabled  to  devote  his  attention  to  solving 
those  difBculties  which  vary  with  the  per- 
sonality of  the  individual  and  which  can- 
not be  easily  forecast  bj-  an  author." 

It  appears  that  the  author  has  sifted  the 
subject  of  shorthand  learning  in  a  most 
practical  and  thorough  manner,  and  we 
suggest  that  all  teachers  of  Pitmanic 
Shorthand  give  this   book  attention. 


ONE    RULE    FOR    INTEREST. 

A  brief,  plain  and  practical  method  to  find 
the  interest  or  discount  of  any  sura  of  money,  for 
any  length  of  lime,  at  any  rate  per  cent.,  com- 
piled and  copyrighted  by  J.  U.  Lean,  instructor 
m  commercial  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping  in 
the  Detroit  Business  University.  Sent  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  25  cents.  Address  J.  U.  Lean, 
Detroit  Business  University,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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well-known  penman.  G   K  Sjx.hn,  of  the  N.  W    Busi- 
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Black  Cards 
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2.5c 

Colored  Cards 
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1000  Hand  Cut  Cards,  2  ply  Wed 
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1.  7.5c 

1000  Hand  Cut 
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W.  HcBEE, 

9  Snyder  St..  Alleghen> 

Pa. 

modern   Penmanship    Publi= 

cations  for  Penmen  and 

Ceacbcrs 

Our  publications  are  universally  recog- 
nized as  the  finest  along  their  lines.  The 
prices  are  yery  low.  considering  the  <iuality 
and  character  of  the  work  .\11  books  men- 
tioned below  are  sent  by  mail,  postpaid. 

Zanerian    Theory    of    P  nmanship— 

A  thought-proyoking  work  that  deals 
with  the  numerous  problems  pertain- 
ing to  penmanship.  Some  have  terni- 
ed  it  the  Shakespeare  of  penmanship 
literature.  All  who  intend  to  teach 
•  writing  should  read  it.  A  book  of  1T6 
pages,  cloth  binding _.$1.00 

Lessons  in  Ornamental  Penmaiisliip-.\ 

%york  in  slip  form  embodying  the  $10 
mail  course  formerly  given  by  us, 
with  some  extra  plates.  .\  thorough 
and  complete  work  for  home  learners.  T.'ic. 

Compendinm  of  SimpUlled  Vertical  Pen- 
manship—In  book  form,  and  by  far 
the  most  thorough  and  complete  in- 
structor in  vertical  writing  yet  pub- 
lished   ---   .    50c. 

Manual  of  Simplified  Script -A  work 
containing  a  thorough,  graded  course 
of  photo-engraved  copies  from  the 
pen  of  that  master  penman  and  artist, 
c.  P.  Zaner,  all  in  the  simplified  style. 
For  r.apid  business  purposes  many 
persons  believe  this  style  of  writing 
unequalcd 50c. 

Zaner's  Gems  of  Flonrishing— A  book 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  fascinating 
art  of  Hourishing.  It  begins  at  the 
beginning,  showing  the  student  how 
to  make  the  simplest  strokes  and  ex- 
ercises and  finishes  with  a  great  vari- 
ety of  designs,  showing  the  highest 
degree  of  skill  yet  attained  in  this  art. 
Two  editions  of  this  popular  work 
have  already  been  sold.  It  is  unques- 
tionably the  best  work  on  flourishing 

ever  published- -    - BOc. 

Cash  should  accompany  all  orders.  Re- 
mit by  money  order,  draft,  or  stamps  for 
small  amounts.  Do  not  send  personal 
checks.  Address, 

ZAKER  &  BLOSER,  Columhns,  Ohio 


Why  go  to  "College"  to  learn  BOOK-KEEPING,  when  1  will   make  a 

First-Class  Book-Keeper 
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July  1.=..  aud  &e%-eral  siuc.^     Out-  sa.vs 

,^ ^ ^,.,„ ^.^„ yoti.aud   I  am  now  earning  »;iO  per 

ditor  for  "Kred  De  Fau  Jt  i  'o.   Publishers.    With  a  boquet  of  thanks  for  this  position  which  you 
d  for  me.  I  am.  with  reeards,  yours  sincerely.  M  .J  Uibbons.  40  Barclay  St.,  New  York.  June  21 ,  02. 
almost  daily.    Have  placed  thousands.    Perhaps  I  can  place  you,  too!    Save  this  and  write. 
J.  H.  GOODWIN,  Expert  Accountant,  Room  938,  1215  Broadway.  New  York. 
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BY  C.  C.  CANAN,  DUKE  CENTER,  PA. 


TEACHERS    WANTED. 


ISAA  :  PITMAN  &  S'INS. 

33  Union  Square.  N.  Y. 


aiiEE 


10  CENTS  PER  DOZEN 

plain  or  Hrtistically  Gjecuted 
Address  s.  H.  RE;p<jyv\AiN. 

S29  Cheslnul  Street.  MILWAVKEE.  WIS. 


A  New  Departure- 

RAISED    LETTERING 

S        For    Novelty  Si^ns  and   Show   Cards    in  ( 

\     any  plain  color.  Gold  and  Silver  Bronzes.  ? 

S     Metallics,   Flitters,   etc.      Presents  the  ap-  ? 

i'     pearance  of  fine  embossed  lettering,  hut  in  ^ 

greater  relief  and  more  attractive.     In  pro-  ) 

ducing  this  style  of  work  the  operator  sim-  ^ 

ply  manipulates  the  air  pencil  as  he  would  ) 

an  ordinary  pen  or  lead  pencil,  the   raised  } 

work  or  lettering  heing  produced  wholly  r 

by  the  pressure  of  the  air  pencil   in  the  f 

hand  of  the  operator.    It  i&  a  money-maker  ? 

from  thestart.    Circulars  free  to  all  interest-  ) 

\     ed.     Headquarters  for  Show  Card  Writers'  ) 

L^    Supplies.     Address,  ^ 

W.  A.  THOMPSON     -     -    -    Pontiac.  Mich.  ( 


$2.00 


GIVEN   FOR 


$1.00 


'  Educator,  ont;  year,  prlci 


The  Bu.^i 

The  Busi 
writing,  price,  75c , 

The  Penmen's  Word  Book,  containing  3.000  of  tha  best 
words  for  penmanship  practice,  alphabetically  arranged 
for  instant  use.  2.5c. 

ALL  THREE  SENT  POSTPAID  B'OR  A  ONE  DOLLAR 
MONEY  ORDER 

E.  D.  SNOW,  Rutland   Vt. 


J:>0      ^VOU     ^2V.A.PifT 


buy. 


nge 


AMERICAN  COLLEGE  EXCHANGE 

CUMBERLAND,  MD. 
NO  REGISTRATIOH    FEE  -  CO-OPERATIVE. 


Your  name  written  on  1  doz.  cards,  can't  be  be; 
oinv  li»c.  Colored  Blank  Cards.  10  colors,  loo 
mail.  30c.  5U0  by  express.  $1.00.  1000  by  express,  H.' 
Pen  holder  for  business  writing,  luc:  oblique  p 
holder.  loc  White  ink  per  bottle,  25c;  glossy  bla 
ink  ijer  bottle,  I5c.    Resolutions  engrossed,  diplom 


w. 

46-48  jyth  St. 


BODE, 

S.,    PITTSBURG,  PA 


-After  10  yearsof  hard  work     ) 
rapid  addition,  subtrac-     ( 
ms  and  square  i-oot      *      - 
vork,  only  10c. 
Lightning  Calculator,  Dept.  11, 


0  Worth  forlOc- 
?  found  the  secre 
[lultiplication.  fractions  and  square  1 


The  price 


ible  thai 


one  can  afford  to  be  without  them.  1001  Qaes- 
tlons  and  Answers  on  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Or- 
thoeraphy,  U.  S  History.  General  History, 
Botany,  Physics,  and  Geog-raphy  .insi  the  rigiit 
books  for  the  student  or  teacher.  Vour  choice 
for  fourteen  two-cent  stamps.  Four  for  one 
dollar. 

The  regular  price  was  one  dollar  each  :  I  sell 
them  to  you  at  the  cost  of  binding.  28  cents  each. 
"The  supply  is  limited. 

C.   E.  DONER, 
203  Broadway,  New  York. 


Sh&i^wJ^jirhe^&dAAi^^GiXi&r  ^ 
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Cetterina  and  Dcsiatiina 

number  Sixteen 

BY  E.  L.  BROWN,  ROCKLAND,  MAINE 


y]V'  »"  ^'  «^'  »»•  »■      0"  ii'  ^  ¥'  *"  *" 

The  popularity  of  the  shaded  script  fur 
various  purposes  is  on  the  increase,  and  it 
is  especially  adapted  to  newspaper  adver- 
tising, as  it  attracts  attention  where  type 
matter  will  not. 

Suggestions:  Pencil  out  each  letter  with 
care,  observing  that  the  spacing  and  slope 
are  regular.  Strive  to  imitate  the  strength 
and  dash  in  the  curves.  Trace  the  pencil 
copy  with  India  ink,  using  a  Gillott  No.  17(1 
pen.  The  form  and  shading  of  the  scroll 
work  in  the  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  design 
I  will  afford  considerable  study.  This  must 
be  carefully  outlined  in  pencil,  with  all  the 
principal  shading  suggested,  before  the 
ink  is  applied. 


Laird's  Syllabic  Shorthand. 

.\  modernized  Pitmanic  system,  so  adapted  to  syllit- 
blc  structure,  that  words  are  ehieHy  analyzed,  written 
and  read  swiitly  by  syllables  as  pronounced— stroke  for 
syllable— rather  than  slowly  by  single  letters.  A  high- 
grade  system  in  one  brief  style,  on  time-tried  principles  ; 
combining  extreme  brevity,  legibility,  cursiveness  and 
adeiiuaey.  Complete  Manual  $2  DO  postpaiil  ;  sent  to 
schools  for  examination.    .Mail  instruction.    Booklet  free. 

Lalid's  Shortliand  Institnte, 


ay 


/ 
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CARDS!   CARDS! 


CARDS! 


CARDS!! 


Card  Writing— Fine,  Artistic,  Beautiful.  Any 
name,  any  style,  I.5c  per  dozen.  Colored  Cards, 
White  Ink,  20cperdozen.  Lessons  bycorrepond- 
ence  in  writing  and  cartooning,  Sample  10c. 
Circular  free.     Investigate.     Address, 

Artist, 


Mt.  Morris  College,  MT.  MORRIS,  ILL. 


ap- 


HERE'S  A  CHANCE    to  get 

book  speci 
mens,  la  variety),  for  10c.  If  you  would 
like  a  course  in  writing  free  for  a  few  min- 
utes of  your  time,  send  for  my  best  otter 
to  young  men  and  women.  It's  FREE. 
.Send  today,     .\ddress, 

J.  S.  LILLEY.  Penman, 

Lile,  W.  Va. 


KY    F.    U.   COIKINKV,    W  1 


(LLEGES,   NEW    VOKK   CIIV. 


J.C.FOWLIE.Arllngton.Ore.  ^ 


^ 


Si 

12  lessons  a 

Writing.  $6  (X).    Letter  ^ 

ing  style  of  business  writing,  ^ 


i  you.    Orde 


»«&&&3^^93a3aa:-S*«^ 


Taylor's  Work 

SIMPLY  WONDERFUL  are  those 
Capitals  by  this  lamented  prodigy. 
Three  sets",  his  last  and  finest  work, 
all  different,  25  cents      Address, 

C.  S,  JACKSON, 
90  W.  Jnd  Ave.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Cessons   in 


Off=l)and  Tlourisbing« 


BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  357    FULTON    ST. 

number   €bree. 


The  swan  used  to  be  considered  by  old- 
timers  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  to 
flourish,  and  no  doubt  it  does  require  about 
as  much  practice  as  any  small  design. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  great  freedom  of 
movement  in  order  to  make  it  look  graceful. 
Here  is  a  tine  opportunity  for  a  free  swing 
of  the  arm  and  graceful  movements.  Noth- 
ing seems  to  possess  more  real  ease  and 
grace  than  the  beautiful  pose  of  the  swan, 
whether  in  nature  or  in  art.  Study  the 
graceful  movements  of  a  real  swan— a  live 
one,  swimming  on  the  lake,  and  there  you 
have  a  whole  kaleidoscope  of  easy  and 
graceful  motions,  all  different,  yet  beautiful. 

Now,  in  flourishing  this  beautiful  bird, 
strive  to  get  some  life  and  expression  in  it. 

Flourishing  that  is  mechanical  has  not 
much  beauty.  It  can  be  done  in  such  a  way 
as  to  appear  as  if  arranged  with  a  pair  of 
dividers,  but  it  is  too  suggestive  of  music 
tliat  goes  by  machinery;  the  one  great 
charm,  expression,  is  missing.  Therefore, 
in  this  little  art  of  flourishing  do  not  aim 
so  much  for  rigidly  exact  curves  as  ease, 
grace  and  naturalness.  Everything  should 
appear  to  have  been  done  without  effort. 
Rapidity  in  working  is  one  of  the  things 
necessary  to  produce  this  effect. 

The  time  spent  in  making  the  one  given 
herewith  was  probably  not  over  five  min- 
utes, yet  it  took  years  of  practice  to  learn 
to  make  it. 

The  starting  point  is  under  the  bill,  then 
follow  continuous  lines  and  curves  without 


\\ 


raising  the  pen.  all  with  the  whoje-arm 
movement.  Then  in  a  slowed  and  more 
careful  manner  the  head,  bill  and  eye  are 
drawn. 

Don't  be  discouraged  if  you  make  a  hun- 
dred and  then  fail  to  get  it  to  suit,  for  no- 
body ever  learned  to  make  it  well  without 
trying  probably  thousands  of  times.  But 
then  the  skill  acquired  in  all  this  practice 
will  stand  by  you  in  making  other  designs, 
so  it  is  not  labor  lost  or  devoted  to  acquiring 
proficiency  in  just  one  thing. 

Unless  you  are  left  lianded.the  swan  look- 
ing to  the  right  must  be  made  with  the 
paper  reversed.  Some  parts  of  it  in  this  po- 
sition are  far  more  difficult  than  when 
made  in  the  regular  way,  but  it  affords  ex- 
cellent practice  for  the  whole  arm  move- 
ment, and  the  student  i 
master  flourishing  will  fir 
to  practice  the  swan  both 
lar  way  first,  however,  as  : 


s  trying  to 
1  advantage 
.  The  regu- 
luch  easier. 


9fi^  t^xiJ^lvhe^  &dAiiL^&XiQr  ^ 
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Cessons  in 

Show-Gard  marking 

and    Painting,    and 

JIutomatic  Cettering 

AVftS^'^ 

B-i- 

\v.    A.    Thompson, 

PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 

number  Cbree. 

MakiilK  ifciocl  Hgnres  is  no  more  a  4cift  than 
is  good  reafling,  grammar  or  any  other  at- 
tainment, and  in  the  same  way  it  is  and 
CAN  be  acquired,  viz.:  by  patient  and  stud- 
ious effort. 

Rapid  lettering,  figures,  etc.,  is  just  as 
much  a  suliject  for  study  and  thought  as 
any  other  branch  of  education.  Study 
must,  however,  be  united  with  practice. 
The  correct  form  and  construction  of  gen- 
eral lettering  and  figures  must  be  learned 
by  study,  while  practice  must  give  the 
manual  dexterity  for  its  easy  and  graceful 
execution.  Many  persons  fail  in  this  line 
of  work  from  not  properly  uniting  study 
and  practice.  Careful  study  with  too  little 
practice  will  give  work  comparatively 
accurate  in  its  form  and  iiuinner  of  coti- 
struction,  but  labored,  stilf  and  awkward 
in  its  execution,  while  upon  the  other  hand, 
much  practice  with  little  study  imparts  a 
more  easy  and  flowing  movement,  but  with 
less  accuracy  as  regards  to  form  and  gen- 
eral proportion  which  wilt  commonly  have 
a  loose  and  sprawly  appearance. 

To  make  these  figures  easy,  the  first 
requisite  is  a  knowledge  of  form.  The  ne.xt 
and  most  important  essential  is  skill  with 
the  lettering  pencil,  which  only  comes  by 
proper  effort,  repeated.  In  beginning,  first 
take  up  the  component  parts  of  each 
as  numliered  in  small  figures  in  illus- 
tration. Practice  on  these  until  you 
you  can  make  each  one  anv  time  of  the  day 
without  preliminary  practice.  Review  in- 
struction given  in  former  numbers.  Pav 
close  attention  to  a  few  general  rules  while 
at  work  :  that  the  brush  or  lettering  pencil, 
arms  and  practice  paper  are  in  proper  posi- 
tion, also  freedom  of  stroke  and  steadiness 


or  control  of  motion  by  the  grip  of  brush 
upon  the  surface  when  lettering.  (This  is 
quite  evident  when  paint  is  in  good  working 
order. )  Show  Card  Paints  of  the  right  con- 
sistency will  always  work  free  and  make  a 
solid  and  even  stroke.  Be  careful  not  to  go 
any  faster  than  the  work  can  be  done  well. 
Practice  patiently  and  earnestly  until  a 
poor  figure  is  an  exception,  not  the  rule. 

The  slanting  figures  given  in  illustration 
can  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  all  stvles 
of  Card  and  ticket  work,  and  when  liias- 
tered,  becomes  a  general  favorite.  In  our 
next  two  numbers  we  will  take  up  Marking 
and  Shading  pen  letteringfor  general  Card- 
Sign  work,  after  which  Brush  lettering  will 
follow  again  and  continue  every  other 
month.  For  instance— February, brush  let- 
tering: March,  Pen  lettering,  and  so  on. 

Practice  all  your  spare  time — make  note 
of  anything  that  may  not  seem  clear.  We 
have  some  fine  work  ahead. 


ct  and  dashie^t  work 
Bunch  of  cards,  2.5Ci 
?t  of  Ornate  capitals. 


>RB.HU>NEi; 


DEARBORN  STREET 
CHICAGO 


\> 


iCARD 


plain  or  Hrtistically  GjEccutcd       ■ 

^ddre^j  S.  H.  PEIN/WAIN,  ■ 

529  Chesmui  Streei.  MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Colored  Cards,  j 

The  Kind  that  Bring  the  Dimes.  ] 

Something    new    and    they  catch    the  i 

eye,   tickle   the   fancy   and   loosen    the  4 

purse  strings  of  your  customers.  Come  \ 

in   six   colors.      Great    for    advertising  4 

purposes.    Schools  use  them.    Penmen  ^ 

use    them.      Everybody    wants    them.  4 

You   write    a    dozen    and  each  person  ^ 

who    gets    one  out  of    the  dozen   will  J 

want  a  dozen.    They  are  just  the  thing  J 

you  have  been  looking  for.  ^ 


Doubt    it  1 


Write  for  free  sample 
and  price  list. 


H.  O.  KE:E:SLrING, 


L. 


Care  Cannon  Business  College 

LAW^RENCE.     MASS 


!J 


,\,tS>S0N5  I^ 


BY  C.P.ZANER^; 


Is  the  title  of  a  compendium  of  80  pages.  4*»  x  8^4  inches,  comprising  a  complete  and  carefully  graded  course  of  copies  in 
practical  writing,  with  pointed  and  explicit  instructions.  In  the  preparation  of  this  work  the  auth,)r  has  brought  to  bear  years  of 
study  and  experience,  together  with  skill  of  a  purely  practical  nature.  All  the  illustrations  were  photo-engraved  facsimile  from  the 
pen-written  copies  and  are  the  embodiment  of  practicability. 

This  compendium  is  intended  for  students  who  are  ambitious  to  improve  their  penmanship,  whether  at  home  or  in  school. 
Used  in  connection  with  a   live,  up-to-date,  practical  teacher  the  results  are  surprising. 

The -forms  given  are  such  as  the  business  world  today  is  demanding.  They  are  simple,  intensely  legible,  and  capalile  of  being 
written  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  Form  and  movement  are  carried  along  together  by  unique  and  practical  schemes  of  exercises. 
Large  letters  are  given  for  form  study,  and  speed  tests  for  developing  rapidity.  The  pupil  is  told  and  shown  how  to  criticise  and 
correct  his  own  mistakes,  and  thus  he  will  become  teacher  as  well  as  penman.  Tlie  whole  plan  of  the  work  is  modern.  The  forms 
are  easy  and  rapid  in  character;  the  method  of  presenting  them  is  pedagogical  and  progressive;  and  the  movements  used  and 
advocated  are  natural  and  free. 

The  work  begins  with  exercises,  elements,  principles  and  letters,  and  ends  with  pages,  business    papers,  forms  of   accounts,  etc. 

Writing  is  gradually  undergoing  a  change,  and  the  author  of  this  work  is  one  of  the  most  careful  students  of  progress  in  this 
particular  field  of  practical  education.  This  work  is  an  instructor  in  that  style  of  writing  which,  according  to  his  interpretation  of 
the  signs  of  the  times,  the  present  needs,  and  the  future  will  demand. 

Price  per  copy  post-paid,  till  cents.  ZANEK  &  BLOSER,  PUBLISHERS,  COLUJIBUS.  OHIO. 


Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 


Reco 

atea,  special 


ait^B,  spc^iaiisLs,  uiiu  uiin 

leges,  scbooU,  and  famil 


sllege  and  normal  grradu- 
and  other  teachers  to  col- 


The  Agency  receives  many  calls  for  com 
mercial  teachers  from  public  and  private 
schools,  and  business  colleges. 

WM.  O.  PRATT.  Manager 


the 


Learn  to  Engrave. 

in   if.      Tiike    .■iLOC L'M\S    ({VlIK    SY>iTEiI 

VORREtiPONDENCE    COURSE.      Circulars 

Fref.    Beautifully  Engraved  Sample,  10  cents. 

Address : 

Sfocum's  home  School  of  tngraving, 

ILIOfS.  NEW  YORK. 


(rsd.^ 


'm^ 


MARCHINO  AOAIIHST   IGNORANCES 


Like  "an  army  with  banners,"  is  a  host  of 
noble  teachers,  fighting  for  the  future  welfare- 
physical,  mental,  and  moral — of  tens  of  thous- 
ands of  promising  young  lives.  "Not  to  the 
strong  is  the  battle,"  but  "to  the  true  and 
the  faithful,  the  wise  and  the  patient."  The 
conflict  between  the  forces  of  (Wistruction  and 
the  forces  of  destruction  is  very  real.  On  no 
body  of  troops  is  the  strain  greater  than  on  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  educational  regulars  and 
volunteers.  It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that 
they  be 

ARMED   WITH    GOOD   WEAPONS 

And  that  is  our  point  of  contact.  We  are 
headquarters  for  educational  Toledo  Blades, 
Krag-Jorgensons,  and  even  for  thirteen-inch 
Krupps,  if  anj-thing  so  ponderous  is  required. 
Our  artillery  is  declared  to  be  etfective,  both  at 
long  and  at  short  range.  The  commanders  of 
some  of  the  largest  divisions  in  the  Army  of  the 
Atlantic  Slope,  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, and  the  Army  of  the  Pacific  Slope  are  speak- 
ing in  especially  favorable  terms  just  now  of  our 


new  rifle,  for  use  among  the  bushwhackers  who 
are  giving  our  soldiers  a  vast  amount  of  trouble 
over  in  the  states  of  Barbarism,  Solecism,  Vul- 
garism, Colloquialism,  Slang,  and  Impropriety. 
This  rifle  is  not  heavy,  it  is  smokeless,  it  makes 
but  little  noise,  there  is  no  recoil,  and  it  almost 
always  reaches  a  vital  spot.  We  call  this 
weapon  Plain  English  (we  ship  it  to  army  offi- 
cers or  to  high  privates,  charges  prepaid,  for 
50  cents,  the  introductory  price),  and  we  furnish 
with  it,  for  20  cents,  a  well-filled  ammunition 
chest, — Plain  English  in  Practical  Exercises. 
Urge  your  Chief  of  Ordnance  to  fill  your 
requisitions  from  the  following  well-known 
educational-military  supplies  :  Complete  Prac- 
tical Bookkeeping,  Mercantile  Practical  Book- 
keeping, Progressive  Bookkeeping,  Practical 
Arithmetic,  Hill's  Commercial  Law,  Loomis' 
Letter  Writing,  Practical  Spelling,  Twenty-five 
Graded  Lessons  in  Letter  Writing,  Practical 
Shorthand  iGraham-PitmanicI,  Loomis'  Type- 
writing Instructor,  Twentieth  Century  Business 
Practice,  and  Everybody's  Dictionary  Our 
catalogue  is  sent  for  the  asking      Address, 


THE  PRACTICAI^  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY, 

♦  75   EVCLID    AVE.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


PRACTICAL  TEXT  I  BOOK.  COMPANY 

-CLEVELAND     I  -OHIO     --        " 


ShOf  i^xiJ^lvheJ;^  &diAAiQf&X)Q}r  ^ 


NE,W  EDITION 

aaaaaaa 

Webster's 

International 

Dictionary 

New  Plates  Throughout 

25,000  Additional  Words 

PHRASE.S  AND   DE.FINITIONS 

Prepared  under  the  direct  supervision  ot 
W.  T.  HARRIS,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  United  States 
r'uniniissioner  of  Education,  assisted  by  a 
large  corps  of  competent  specialists. 

Rich  Bindings.       2364  Pages. 
5000  Illustrations. 


tiS^Dic  InttrnaHonalwas first  Usued in  is'm, 
sncccedi7ig ' ' "  '^  Urtabridged'^^  The  New  Edi- 
tion of  the  e7-national  was  issued  in  October, 
low.    Get  the  latest  and  the  best. 


Also  Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary 

with  Scottish  Glossar.v.  etc. 


G.  6  C 


ME,RRIAM  CO. 
ngfield.   Mass. 


SELECT  A  PEN 


Suitable  for  your  handwriting  from  a  sample  card  of    12   leading  num- 
bers  for   correspondence,  sent   postpaid   on   receipt  of  6  cents  in  stamps. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  CENTRAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


ADAMS  &.  ROGERS,  Managers 


Forgery  fl« 


Detection 
1   Illustration, 
I  a  3oo-pa§e  book 

The  most  interesting  and  complete  work 
ever  pitblished  on  this  subject.  Send  for 
circular.  Questioned  writing  examined 
and  testimony  given  based  on  an  experi- 
ence of  1200  litigated  cases,  of  which  over 
fifty  are  explained  and  illustrated,  includ- 
ing the  Fair  and  Davis  will  contests  and 
the  Botkin  and  Molineux  murder  trials. 

B  V 


DANIEL      T.      AMES, 

Now  24  Post  St.,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 


The  term  "  Zanerian  "  is  another  name  for  excellence. 

Z.\NERIAN  COLEGE  GRADUATES  are  the  leading  teachers  of  Penman- 
.sHip  in  Business  Colleges,  the  first  supervisors  of  Penmanship  and  Drawing  in 
the  Public  Schools,  and   the  recognueil  experts  in  all  lines  of  pen-work. 

Our  INSTRUCTION  is  up  and  down-toclate.  Our  school  is  recognized  b.v 
the  ablest  critics  as  the 

PenmsttisHip  and  Art 

Mecca,  of  A.tnerica.. 

Our  GRADUATES  are  prepared  most  thoroutjhly  -  no  half-way  doing 
allowed  ;  this  is  why  they  are  so  successful  in  xemring  unci  retaining  such  good 
and  PAYING  POSITIONS. 

Brother!  Sister!  Join  the  ranks  of  our  army  that  is  marching  against 
poor  penmanship,  armed  with  that  effective  weapon— the  pen— which  is  might- 
ier than  the  sword. 

Write  for  our  beautifully  illustrated  catalogue  which  gives  full  information 
concerning  the  school  of  penmanship  schools. 

ZANERIAN  COLLEGE, 

118  North  High  Street,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Finest  Supplies  for  Pen- 
men and  Artists 

PENS  AND  HOLDERS 


.\11  goods  listed  below  go  by  mail  post- 
paid. 

Zanerian  Fine  Writer  Pen— The  best  and 
finest  fine  writing  pen  made — best  for 
engrossing,  card  writing  and  all  fine 
script  work.    Gross  $1.00,  '4  Gross  25c, 

1  Doz  _   ----     .   - 12c. 

Zanerian  Ideal  Pen-  One  of  the  best  pens 
made  for  general  penwork — business 
or  ornamental.  One  of  the  best  pens 
for  beginners  in  penmanship.  Gross 
75c.  '4  Gross  25c,  1  Doz _ -   10c. 

Zanerian  Business  Pen  -  A  smooth,  dura 
ble.  common  sense  business  pen.  For 
unshaded  business  writing  it  has 
never  been  excelled,  if  equaled.  Gross 
75c,  '4  Gross  25c,  1  Doz 10c. 

GUlott's  Principality  Ho.  I  Pen-  A  fine 
writing  pen.  Gros»$l  CO,  '4  Gross,  •25c, 
1  Doz -- 12c. 

Gillott's  Dontle  Elastic  E  F.  Ho.  604  Pen- 

.A  medium  fine  writing  pen.  Gross  75c, 
I4  Gross  a5c,l  Doz 10c. 

Gillott's  Magnnm  OnUl  E.  F.  Ho.  601  Pen— 

A  business  pen.     Gross  $1.00,  '4  Gross 
250,  1  Doz      .-       lie. 

Gillott's  Ho.  303  E.  F.  Pen-  Used  largel.v 
for  drawing  purposes.  Gross  11.00, 
'4  Gross  25c.  1  Doz 12c. 

Gillott's  Lithograpliic  Pen  Ho.  290- One 
of  the  finest  pointed  ..drawing  pens 
made.    6  pens  2.5c,  3  pens 15c. 

Gillott'»  Crow  QnUl  Pen  Ho.  659  -  Very 
fine  points.    6  pens  25c,  3  pens 15c. 

Soennecken  Lettering  Pen— For  making 
German  Text,  Old  English,  and  all 
broad  pen  letters.  Set  of  12— numbers 
1,  I'.,.  2,  21.,,  3,  3>.„4,  5  and  6  single 
pointed  and  10,  20,  and  30  double 
pointed 25c. 

Double  Holder  for  Soennecken  Fens- 
Holds  2  pens  atone  time.-- -lOc. 

Zanerian  Obiqne  Penholder  —  Hand- 
made, rosewood,  12  inches  long,  a 
beautiful  and  perfect  holder.  1  holder  50c. 

Fine  Art  Obiqne  Holder-Inlaid  and 
fancy,  hand-made,  rosewood,  and  b.v 
far  the  most  beautiful  holder  made. 
1  holder  sent  in  a  small  wooden  box.  $1.00 
Excelsior  Oblique  Holder— The  best  low 
priced  oblique  holder  made.  Many 
hundreds  of  gross  have  been  sold. 

1  Holder 10c 

1  Dozen -- 50c. 

14  Gross - $1.10 

i„Gro3S... 2  15 

i  Gross 4  25 

Straleht  Penholder- Cork  tipped  and 
best  for  business  writing.  Hourishing. 
etc.     1    holder    lOc,  6    holders  40c.   12 

holders 65c. 

When  you  need  anything  in  our  line 
write  us  for  prices,  as  we  can  furnish  al- 
most anything  and  save  you  money. 

Cash  tiiust  accompany  all  orders.     Prices 
are  too   low  to  keep   accounts.     Remit  by 
money  order,  or  stamps  for  small  amounts 
Address,  Zanbk  &  Bloser. 
Columbus.  0. 


SfhG  i^\iJ^ir\ie^  &diAA»Qf&XfQr  ^ 


Designer  aiul   Engrosser, 

I^OCKLANP,    MAICSIi. 

Pen  and  wash  drawing  of  all  kinds  for  all  pur- 
poses, including  catalogue  work  and  advertising 
matter.     Sketches  and  estimates  furnished. 

l^ESOLOTIONS 

engrossed  in  pleasing  effects  of  brush  and  color 
illumination.      Read   the  following   unsolicited 

TESTIMONIAL. 

Deae  Sir  :— 

The  aet  of  resolutions  received, 
and  we  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  same ; 
indeed,  we  are  delighted  with  them,  and  have 
never  seen  work  to  equal  it. 

RICE   ii-  FliLTON, 

Business  College.  Butl-e,  Mont. 


Jhe 
Practical 


Premium 
Offer  .-» 


Qood 
Values 

Aittle 
/Honey 


The  Practical  Age.  which 
is  very  surely  taking  its  place 
with  the  standard  magazines 
of  the  country,  offvrs  the  fol- 
lowing great  values  for 
the  following  small  sum  of 
money: 


Art 


Frank      Leslie's      Popul 
Monthly.  Frank  Lesl" 
Calendar    for    1903,    and    tdi 
Practical  Age,   one  year,  fo: 

$1.30. 


The  Practical  Agk  is  a 
magazine  for  people  who 
think  and  act.  The  editorial 
discretion  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  manuscripts  ap- 
pearing in  the  Practical 
Age,  is  experienced  and  fair, 
making  for  the  best  interests 
both  of  magazine  and  read- 
ers. Besides  the  several  de- 
partments already  appearing 
in  the  magazine,  new,  inter- 
esting, and  invaluable  de- 
partments will  be  added, 
from  time  to  time. 


KEC U  LA K  S U HSC KI PTK  )N 

I  50  Cents  A    Year  | 


:  SA?1PI.E    COPY      KWEE- 


PRACTICAL  AGE 


T>OTnyp 


nrflfCGRADtWOMMY. 

k  OJIttiRKS  PARK.lLl./ 


^(^\pmm^i^im!tj 


GILLOTT'S  PENS, 

THB  MOST  PERFECT  OF  PBN8, 

HAVE  GAINED  THE 

GRAND    PRIZE, 

Paris  Exposition,  1900. 

nu«  iB  the  Hlffbest  Prize  ever  Awarded  to  Pwu. 


ooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 

I  Colored  Cards  | 

o  Tbe  EUd  Tbat  Brlii^  the  Dimes.  % 

X  Something  new  and    they   catch    the    e>e,  X 

X  tickle     the   fancy   and      loosen     the    purse  X 

X  BiringBof   your  customers       Come    in   six  X 

J  colors.       (ireat    for    advertising    purposes.  J 

Schools    use    them.       Penmen    use     them,  q 

Everybody  wants  them.     You  write  a  dozen  ft 

and   each   person  who  gets  one  out  of  the  a 

dozen  will  want  a  dozen.    They  are  just  the  X 

thing  you  have  been  looking  for.  X 

Doubt  it?    Write  for  free  samples  and      X 
price  list.  O 

H.  O.  KE^ESLrlNG,  I 

Care  Cannon  Business  College,  6 

LAWRENCE,   MASS.  | 

0000<><><>OC><><X><><)<>C><>0<><><><>(>CK>00 


Special  Car£  and  Atte.nt',on  Owen  to  Reproduction  of 


cy-9^^^in^€Z^zdJt^, 


UNSURPASSED    CARD    WRITING    AND 
FINEST  SCRAP-BOOK  SPECIMENS. 

I  am  now  open  to  the  profession  to  receive  or- 
ders  for  my   pen   work,   and    promise    all   who 
order  of  me  my  very  best  efforts. 
A  letter  in  my  very  finest  ornamental  style.  $5.00 

A  set  of  my  finest  ornamental  capitals. ." 5.00 

One  dozen  reputation  cards 1.50 

One  dozen  cards,  any  name,  any  style,  and 

very  fine .' .50 

A  specimen  showing  my  skill .25 

My  work  is  unequaled.     You  will  agree  with 
me  when  you  see  it.     Address, 

S.  M.  BLUE.  Box  962,  Broken  Bow,  Neb. 


FINEST    SUPPLIES 

^^For  Penmen  and  Artists^^^ 

CARDS.  INK,  PAPER,  ETC 

On  goods  listed  below  we  pay  postage  on 
those  that  go  by  mail  and  purchaser  pays 
carriage  charges  on  those  that  go  by  express 
or  freight.  Of  course  the  cheapest  way  is  to 
order  in  fair  sized  quantities  and  have  them 
go  by  freight. 

Blank  Cards— White  bristol  with  finest 
surface  for  fine  penmanship. 

100  by  mail  postpaid 28c 

500  by  express  75c 

1000  by  express $1.35 

Black  Cards— Best  made  for  white  ink. 

100  by  mail  postpaid  ..    .-  ...  28c 

500  by  express 75c 

1000  by  express.. $1  35 

White  Cardb  ard— Wedding  Bristol  for 
fine  pen  work.    Sheets  are  22x28. 

6  sheets  by  express. $  .fiO 

12  sheets  by  express. 1.00 

•i.  sheets  by  mail  postpaid .50 

White  Cardb  ard-With  hard  finish, 
much  like  ledger  paper.  Sheets  are 
20'i  X  23. 

6  sheets  by  express.   $  .40 

Vi  sheets  by  express  _     .70 

3  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid fjO 

Black  Cardboard— Finest  for  white  ink. 
Sheets  are  22x'28. 

6  sheef  by  express. %  .50 

12  sheets  by  express 75 

2  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid 50 

Wedding  Paper— Finest  for  penmanship 
or  drawing.    Sheets  are  21  x  33. 
6  sheets  by  express $  .50 

12  sheets  by  expre-'^s  .70 

3  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid .50 

Zanerlan  India  Ink— A  fine  drawing   nk 

II nd    best     fur    preparing   script    and 
drawings  for  photo-engraving. 

1  bottle  by  mail,  postpaid.. %  .30 

1  dozen  bottles  by  express 2.00 

Arnold's  Japan  Ink 

Nearly  '2  pint  bottle  by  mail,  post- 
paid   _ 40c 

I  pint  by  express 45c 

1  quart  by  express    . .   75c 

White  Ink— Very  fine. 

1  bottle  by  mail,  postpaid $  .25 

13  bottles  by  express ___ 1.85 

Writing  Paper— Finest  12  lb.  paper 
made.  960  sheets  per  ream,  ruling 
wide  and  faint.     1  ream  by  express $2  15 

Writing  Paper—Same  quality  as  above 
mentioned  but  10  lb.  per  ream.  1 
ream  by  express ..$1.85 

Practice  Paper-Best  for  the  money  to 

be  had.     1  ream  by  express  _.-$1.40 

Send  stamp  for  samples  of  paper. 

Envelopes--100  fine  blue  by  mail,  post- 
paid  40c 

100  fine  white  by  mail,  post- 
paid   40c 

1000  either  kind  by  express. $1.50 
Addrese,  ZANER  &   BLOSER,  Colnmbns,  0. 


Just  the  Thing  for  Each  Student. 


A  Complete  Outfit  of  the  Voucher  System 

Consisting     of    T«xt     Book.,     Blank     Books     a.n^     Prlntea     St&fionet-y. 

complete,     is    just     tHe     thin^    to     ptresaare     yovit- 

stu<ler&ts     for-     prOLctlcal     -wor-k. 

THE  GE:N£RA.L  LSDGE^R  CONTA.INS  ONLY  TOTA.I.S. 

TAKING  A  TRIAL    BALANCE    THE  WORK    OF    ONLY  AN    HOUR  PER  MONTH. 

The  most  Scientific  and  Labor-saving  System  of  Accounts  ever  devised. 

Owing  to  the  extensive  demands  made  upon  us  from  schools  and  teachers  desiring  to  impart  a  thorough 
drill  in  this  most  practical  of  all  the  later  systems  of  liookkeeping,  we  have  had  this  set  taken  from  "  Business 
and  Bookkeeping  Practice,"  bound  separately,  and  the  outfit  will  be  furnished  at  a  small  price.  The  following 
are  the  special  features  of  the  set : 

1.  ORGANIZATIO^  OF  A  CORPORATION,  with  explanation  and  illustration  of  corporation  accounts,  books, 
etc.,  with  duties  of  officers  fully  explained. 

2.  EXPLANATION  AND  USE  OF  THE  VOUCHER  SYSTEM,  exhibiting  the  Voucher  Registei  Cush  Hook, 
.tournal.  Time  Book  and  Pay-Roll,  Sales  Book,  Certificate  Book,  Voucher  Forms,  etc.;   also  ill 

of  a  separate  Sales  Ledger,  with  a  "Sales  Ledger"  account  in  the  General  Ledger. 

3.  ILLUSTRATION  AND  USE  OF  SPECIAL  COLUMNS  in  books  of  original  entry,  with  a  series  of  propositi 
illustrating  the  arrangement  of  books  with  special  columns,  suitable  for  different  lines  of  business. 

4.  EXPLANATION,  ILLUSTRATION  AND  USE  OF  DEPARTMENT  STORE  ACCOUNTS,  COST  AND  MATERIAL 
ACCOUNTS,  LABOR  ACCOUNTS.  .\  bookkeeper's  education  is  deficient  if  he  does  not  understand  the  VOUCHER 
SYSTEM. 

CommerolAl   And    Industrial    Book.k.eepln^,    and   Business     Bookksepln^   and 

P;-aotIoe    are  kindred  Budget  Systems,  yet  they  are  distinct  publications,  each  supplying  introd" ' 

complete  courses  of  study.     Full  information  will  be  sent  upon  inquiry.     ".   , 

Sadler's    Commerolal    Arithmetic  (No.  Htt)  and  BsseAtlals    of    Arithmetic    .^u.  a^, 

are  carefully  revised  and  kept  up  to' date  in  every  edition.  .  They  are  standard  books.     A' large  edition  of  each 

just  from  press. 

RIohardson''s  Connmerolal  L>a-«v,  Ernest's 

English-Correspondence,  Lister's  Budget 
of  Writing  Lessons  That  Tea^h,  New 
Method  Speller,  and  Maofarlane's  Com- 
mercial and  Industrial  Geography  are  all 
Books  to  conjure  writh.  TIu'n  arc  used  in  every 
scition  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Billing's  Synthetic  Shorthand 
I'itmiinici  is  a  very  superior  book  that  has  won  ils  way 
into  a  number  of  the  very  best  schools  upon  merit  alone. 
If  you  area  teacher  or  school  officer  full  information  will  he 
supplied  on  application.  Send  for  price  lists,  booklets,  etc. 
.\U  correspondence  regard i 1. 1'  intinilmiiniis  ,iMn>.<'s  oC 
study,  etc.,  should  be  directed 


DEPOSITORIES 

i.i.vn,rn.arcst>lc-positoiv. 
NEW  YORK 


-M  Wc8t  43<1  St . 


L-h  Si . 


(i.  P.  PIITN.\M'S  .SON.S 

BOSTON 
KUW.  E.  BABB  &  CO.       . 

CHICAGO 

.\.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO.  '-h  Aw 

CINCINNAii 

ROBF.RT  (•I,.\RKK  CO.      .        .       31 

ATLANTA 

SOUTItERN  SCHOOL  BOOK   Di:  I'l  i.-ii  i ,  .n  i 

1)0  Whitehall  St. 

LOS  ANGELES 

.lONES'S  HIIUK  STORE     .  \;'.;(l-228  W.  Kiral  Si. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 
KKICI.KR  &  HINCKLKV  .        .        F.ion  Hoilst 

OMAHA 
MKOEATII  STATIONKKV  CU.  l.fUS  Kurnani  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
WHITAKER  &  KAY  CO.  7-.>8  Market  Si. 

KANSAS  CITY 

SOUTII-WKST  NEWS  CO,  410  E.  Ninth  SI. 

DALLAS.  TEX. 

TKXAS  DRUt;  COMPANV. 


SADLER.ROWE   CO., 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

AMERICA'S  LEADING  HOME  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS 


I 


SEE  FEDERATION  ANNOUNCEMENTS  ON   PAGES  24-25-26. 


Bcgfinningf  with  the  New  Year,  January  1,   1903, 

A  ne:w  work  on  pe:nmanship 

will  be  issued,  which  will  be  strictly  up  to  the  modern  ideas.     The  world  is  looking;  for  something  new. 


THE   NATVRALr  SYSTEM 

OF    PENMANSHIP 


is  now  in  press  and  orders  received  before  January  Jst,  will  be  filled  for  one-half  price  —  $1.00,  net.     This  is  a 
SPECIAL  OFFER  to  penmen  (regular  price  $2.00),  and  is  made  with  a  view  to  examination  and  adoption. 

N.  B. — The    publishers  will   refurn    $1.00  to  any  person  ordering   the  book    for  examination,  who 
will  promptly  return  it  within  twenty-four  hours  after  receiving  it. 


The  Best,  Most  Thorough,  Practical  and  Finest 


m 


course  of  lessons  in  penmanship  ever  placed  before  the  American  public. 

NOTICE— The  script  work  has  been  furnished  by  the    FINEST    AND    MOST    ACCURATE 
PENMAN  in  the  United  States. 

M^  A  Chapter  on  Correspondence  is  included. 

Aaa.eas.   hoffmann-me:tropolitan   PVBLISHING  CO., 

43     Metropolitan     Block,  :J  H  ^  MILWAVKEE,     WIS. 

N.  B.     The  book  will  be  ready  December  lOth.     Order  now.     Copy  Book  edition  for  Public  Schools 
ready  January  Jst. 


EDUCATION  FOR  BUSINESS  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

THE    NECESSARY    EQUIPMENT 


A  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY 

By  Cyki  s  C.  Adams.    I2nn).    5o:>  pp.    Cloth,    $1.30. 
For   Hi^h    Schools.      Marks    a    new    era    in    commercial 
education.      An    extraordinary    success.     Adopted    by    high, 
normal,  an<i  business  schools  everywhere. 

AN    ELEMENTARY  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY 

By  Cyrus  C.  Adams,  F.  A.  G.  S.,  formerly  Pres.  Dep.  of 
Geography,  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  r.Jmo. 
Cloth,  $1.10. 

For  Graniiuar  Grades.  An  absolutely  new  departure. 
Provides  the  equipment  essential  in  a  business  country. 


THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  BUSINESS  LAW 

By  Francis  M.  Burdick,  LL.  D.,  Dwight  Professor  of 
Law  in  Columbia  University  Law  School,  New  York.  12iiio. 
Cloth,  $1.10. 

Every  one  of  the  numerous  points  of  contact  at  which 
the  citizen  touches  tlie  legal  regulations  of  business  life  is 
explained,  analyzed,  and  justified  in  this  book.  No  young 
man  has  a  practical  education  until  he  has  acquired  a 
knowledge  <^f  fundemental  facts  of  business  law  here  pre- 
sented. 


=ir«^    F»B«KF»AI«iV'riOIV^ 


.■  in  Coh 


By   F.    M.    BUKDKK,   LL.    D.,  Pr 


Commet-cial  A.i-ithmatlc.    Bj- DURANl)  W.  SPHIXllEK 
B.  S.,  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  High  School. 


k<l      In<luatt-ies. 


History      of    Oonnnrmei-ce 

WoKTHiNinoN  C.  Ford. 

Money     and     Banking.     By    FREDERICK    M.   T.WI.OR 
Ph.  I).,  liiiversity  of  Michigan. 

Transportation.     By  EltORY    K".  JOHNSON,  Ph.  I).,  IJni 
versity  nf  Peiinsylvania. 


Inaustrlal  Chemistry.  By  CHARLES  F.  MABEKY,  S. 
I)  ,  imd  Alkert  W.  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  Case  School  of  Ap- 
plied Science,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Practical  Economics.— FuH(i.s  and  Their  Uses.  A 
treatise  on  instruments,  methods  and  institutions  in 
modern  finance.  By  Dr.  F.  A.  Cl.EVEI..\ND,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Illustrated.  12mo.  Cloth, 
$1.'J5  net;  postage,  1-  cents  additit^nal. 
The  author  has  gone  exhaustively  into  the  subject, 
and  the  results  of  his  study  are  systematically  set 
forth,  and  Dr.  Cleveland's  addition  can  be  welcomed 
as  an  authoritative  volume  in  this  branch  of  economic 


V^rlta     for     F~urther     Particular 


D.    APPLETON    &   COMPANY,    Publishers, 


NEW    YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


dRe  @i»Uin;e^  ^cUb&cit^o'r   ^ 


,  ^  g.'&g.g.^g."g.'^-'aL-g.g.-g,g.'gl"g-"g-g-'g-"g-g,'''g;£:g--g,-^-g-£;gj^j^-'*'gj^:^-^j^:-'"'-'^ ■■■'■''•* 

11/  anothe:r  new  book  coM^M'fe^'ci5!ri..w  ?n 

j1-  The  most  concise,  practical   book  yet  offered  to  schools.     A  compendium  of  Commercial  Law  that  will  be  A\ 

'•'  read   with  delight  by  the  student.     Single  copy  for  examination  with  the  privilege  of  returning,          -          $1.50  1. 

W  Wideawake  teachers  will  not  fail  to  see  this  text.  "' 

jg  ^         ^          OtHcr   Books          ^          ^  JJ 

\Hf  Clarke's  Graham-Pitmanic  Shorthand                                                   Williams's  New  English  Grammar  /f\ 

1^)  Every  Graham  or  Pitman  writer  who  has  seen  the              Arranged  with  a  view  to  securing  the  maximum  in  ffK 

-.•  l>ook  pronounc.s  It  tlic  most  logical,  teachable  treatise      the  minimum  of  time.     It  is  grammatically  and  peda-  in 

W     of  its  kind  published. $1.25       gogically  correct. 75c  "■ 

\f/  Yours  Truly,  A  Practical   Dictation   Manual                                                      i-i.     u        d      -            en  ■'■ 

•k-  Ine  New  business  Speller  a« 

\l/  The   ri^ht     book   to   put    into   the   hands   of   every              tt     j  •     ■        j     j       c      l,-          ,       ■              ,       ,       ,,  'T' 

iL  shoithaud  student.     It's  a  little  expensive,  but  it  pavs               L'sed  in  hundreds  ot  public  and  private  schools.    25c  ^| 

ykf      '"   ""^  '^"''- $'-5»  The  New  Business  Correspondence  /« 

ii;  •'*"='"*  Shorthand  Dictionary                                          A  brief  presentation  of  the  essentials  of  commercial  fL\ 

'•'  .\  handy  little  book  for  both  student   and  teacher.       correspondence,    including    punctuation.        A    standard  •'■ 

\tf  Bound  in  leather.             ------         50c       book.                             25c  (f| 

U/  The  Complete  Guide  to  Touch  Typewriting                               A„^^e  ,u      e„                   u      i          -n  u            -i    ^   r.  'f* 
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Cbe  federation. 

As  near  as  we  can  determine  from  the 
characters  of  the  programs  presented  and  the 
information  received  from  other  sources,  the 
Milwaukee  meeting  is  destined  to  be  a  suc- 
cess. Possibly  the  best  meeting  of  the  kind 
everheld.  Tliis  isas  it  should  be.  Nothing 
else  should  be  expected.  Since  commercial 
education  is  occupying  a  more  imjiortant 
position  today  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  it  is  ijuite  natural  that  the 
National  Commercial  Teachers'  Associati(m 
should  be  larger  than  ever  before. 

As  a  member  of  our  profession,  you  ought 
to  consider  seriously  the  advisability  of 
being  at  Milwaukee  during  the  holidays. 
You  can  get  a  perspective  there  of  the  work 
of  the  profession  that  cannot  be  secured  any 
other  way.  Here  it  is  that  you  come  in 
contact  with  your  fellows  and  estimate  your- 
self and  are  estimated  by  others.  Here  it 
is  that  you  learn  to  know  your  strong  and 
your  weak  points,  especially  your  weak 
ones.  For,  after  all,  we  are  not  unlike  the 
"chain,  the  strength  of  which  is  measured  by 
its  weakest  link.  Socially  and  profession- 
ally the  meeting  is  a  promising  one.  We 
urge  you  to  be  there. 

Commercial  Geography  is  one  of  the  jnod- 
ern  studies,  and  atrip  to  Milwaukee  as  well  as 
to  other  various  cities  where  these  meetings 
are  held,  is  an  additional  lesson  in  that  sub- 
ject, and  is  one  that  cannot  be  gotten  from 
books.  Sociology  can  be  developed  in  the 
true  sense  when  you  associate  with  co- 
workers. Personal  contact  means  much. 
Without  it  our  skill  and  knowledge  are  but 
little  more  than  dry  bones.  For  profes- 
sional purposes  the  attendance  at  these 
meetings  need  no  comment  here.  Be  on 
hand  and  partake  of  the  intellectual,  social 
and  other  feasts  in  store  for  all  who  go. 


Ulby  Cbis  eemmereial  Revival? 

t  pon  all  hands  we  hear  of  unprecedented 
attendance  at  business  schools.  Everybody 
seems  to  be  having  more  students  than  ever 
before.  This  seems  to  be  true  alike  in  book- 
keeping and  shorthand.     But  why? 

If  we  look  about  us  we  find  a  general 
prosperity,  perhaps  never  before  equaled. 
Certain  it  is  that  times  are  good  and  every- 
body busy.  Why  even  tramps  are  hard  to 
find.  Then  why  should  business  schools  not 
be  prosperous  ? 

The  inference  would  naturally  be  that 
good  times  alone  were  the  cause  of  the 
increased  attendance  of  business  schools. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  prosperity  is  a  pri- 
tiiary  cause  in  this  increased  attendance,  but 
nut  necessarily  the  primary  or  sole  cause. 

A  better,  more  fundamental  reason  is  that 
practical  education  is  in  the  ascendency, 
while  theoretic  or  classical  education  is  in 
the  decline.  This  is  due  to  two  or  three 
causes.  Practical  education  is  in  demand 
in  the  commercial  world.  Expansion  has 
been  so  sudden  and  extended,  that  the  de- 


mand for  young  men  and  young  women  who 
could  do  something  has  far  exceeded  the 
supply. 

Another  reason  is  that  theoretic,  classical, 
or  abstract  learning  has  to  a  large  degree 
been  found  to  be  uneducational  even  for  the 
professions.  Educators  have  been  and  are 
abandoning  the  old  systems  and  methods  of 
education  until  today  our  colleges  as  a  rule 
are  vastly  different  than  they,  were  a  decade 
or  two  ago. 

Still  another  reason  classical  or  college 
education  is  being  replaced  by  practical  ed- 
ucation is  that  in  these  days  of  phenomenal 
progress,  young  men  and  women  cannot 
spend  from  five  to  seven  years  in  learning 
that  which  will  not  aid  directly  in  the  battle 
of  life.  They  therefore  turn  to  the  business 
college,  where  in  from  six  to  twelve  months 
they  can  secure  that  which  will  enable  them 
to  earn  a  fair  salary  from  the  start,  and  put 
them  into  line  for  promotion  even  years  be- 
fore they  come  in  contact,  if  ever,  with  their 
classical  fellows. 

Classical  or  liberal  learning,  if  it  is  of  the 
modern  sort,  is  all  right  for  the  few,  and  the 
fact  that  our  business  schools  are  so  pros- 
perous indicates  that  the  many  are  now  con- 
scious of  this  fact. 

Business  schools  are  prosperous  because 
practical  education  is  popular,  and  not 
merely  because  times  are  good. 


Sometbina  Olortb  e«nsiderina. 

Some  years  ago  we  had  a  Western  Pen- 
men's Association.  From  it  was  evolved  the 
Commercial    Teachers'     Federation.  In 

order  that  it  might  grow  and  prosper,  the 
word  National  was  prefixed.  It  prospered. 
It  drew  from  the  central  states  and  the 
eastern  West.  It  drew  also  from  the  sea- 
board and  cultured  East.  It  held  forth  in 
Chicago  until  the  past  two  years.  Some 
effort  was  made  to  get  it  to  come  eastward, 
in  recognition  of  the  patronage  from  the 
East.  But  the  movement  was  met  by  the 
arguments  that  it  was  a  western  association, 
deriving  its  patronage  from  the  western 
states  ;  that  it  was  national  only  in  name  ; 
that  the  easterners  had  an  association  of  their 
own  ;  that  if  it  were  allowed  to  come  as  far 
as  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Pittsburg,  Wheeling, 
or  Washington,  the  eastern  boys  would  steal 
it,  and  keep  it,  etc.,  etc. 

The  answers  were  :  it  is  no  farther  to 
New  York  for  our  western  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, than  to  Chicago  for  our  eastern  patrons  ; 
if  the  Federation  is  truly  national,  it  is 
worth  passing  around  ;  by  holding  meetings 
in  different  places  new  members  are  secured, 
many  of  whom  will  ever  after  attend  ; 
change  of  location  means  educati  mal  oppor- 
tunities in  the  way  of  observation  and  study 
of  cities,  country,  institutions,  customs,  and 
people  not  otherwise  possible  ;  if  it  is 
national,  let  us  have  our  share  of  it,  and  in 
return  we  shall  make  it  better  and  bigger 
than  it  could  hope  to  be  as  a  local  institu- 
tion ;  etc.,  etc. 


No  patronage  comes  from  west  of  Ne- 
braska, but  considerable  does  come  from  as 
far  east  as  Massachusetts.  It  would  seem 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  the  Federation 
is  to  be  truly  national,  and  to  continue  to 
receive  eastern  support,  it  should  recognize 
the  justice  of  meeting  at  least  midway,  or 
occasionally  in  the  western  East.  Either 
that  or  drop  the  word  national. 

The  eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation has  not  been  and  is  not  in  any  sense 
a  rival  association,  holding,  as  it  does,  its 
meetings  at  a  time  when  they  cannot  conflict 
in  the  least  with  the  "  western"  association. 
But  what  would  happen  if  our  eastern  breth- 
ren were  to  become  tired  coming  west  con- 
tinually ?  Or  if  they  were  to  become  self- 
satisfied  with  their  own  association?  We 
never  want  such  to  be  the  case. 

We  have  hereby  but  echoed  aloud  the 
sentiments  we  have  heard.  We  hope  to  see 
the  National  Commercial  Teacher's  Federa- 
tion become  truly  and  unmistakably  national ; 
and  to  become  such  it  must  consider  ser- 
iously the  interests  of  its  various  members. 

Commercial  education  has  a  big  future — 
bigger  than  any  locality.  Does  the  Federa- 
tion recognize  this?  In  the  interests  of 
harmony;  of  oneness  of  jiurpose  ;  of  "in 
union  there  is  strength  :"  (jf  the  highest 
possible  success  and  usefulness  of  the 
National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation, 
the  Business  Educator  hereby  counsels 
serious  consideration  and  unselfish  motives 
in  shaping  the  destinies  of  this  modern, 
mighty  factor  in  commercial  education. 


Cbe  Strenatb  of  tbe  Business  Scbool 

by  Prof.  A.  I).  Wilt,  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  papers  from  men  whose 
opinions  are  worth  something.  Mr.  Wilt 
has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  our  most 
substantial  business  college  men,  one  who 
has  ever  stood  for  the  best  in  practical 
education. 

Finest  ever  Presented. 

We  have  on  hand  several  lessons  of  C.  C. 
Lister's  work  in  business  writing.  We  want 
to  say  that  we  have  a  surprise  in  store  for 
our  readers.  Tiie  penmanship  is  certainly 
among  tlie  finest  ever  presented  in  a  pen- 
man's paper,  or  anywhere  else  so  far  as  that 
is  concerned.  Mr.  Lister  is  certainly  out- 
doing himself.  Teachers  of  penmanship 
will  do  well  to  keep  an  eye  open  for  these 
lessons,  and  students  of  penmanship  will 
do  well  to  get  in  training  for  them. 


Hunary  Us  a  UloH  for  tbe  Business  EdU' 
eator. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Brandt,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  an 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  BUSINESS 
Educator,  writes:  "I  wait  like  a  hungry 
wolf  for  your  journal,  wiiich  I  consider  the 
finest  pen:nansliip  journal  published." 
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Cesssons 

in  Practical  Business 

BY 

EDriting 

LAWRENCE,    MASS.. 

^^^^^^^^^^;;;^2.^^^^;^Z^                  CANNON'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

number  Tour. 

1 

The  round  style  of  capital  P  is  made  the  same  width  at  top  as  at  the  bottom,  and  the  pen  is  traveling  upward  when  you  finish 
riie  first  part  of  small  j-  Is  made  round  at  the  top  and  the  last  turn  pointed. 


yo 


/^    //    wt-  /^^^^;^>^<?Z.^ 


S^^-^:^^^^^^^^;^^^-^^^ 


r 


Cesson  no.  21. 

I  prefer  the  Hrst  style  of  capital  R.  Retrace  downward  stroke  almost  t*)  the  top  and  make  top  full  and  round.  Hook  the  little  circle 
aronnd  the  downward  stroke.  Small  z  is  a  combination  of  small /i  and  loop.  Watch  slant.  We  now  take  up  a  few  characters  that  are 
used  in  business.    The  %  mark  rests  on  the  blue  line. 


/f- 


;f/f;ff'- 


tjT 
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ya     /o     yo     yo     /o  X^^^^^^^^^^^^-^-^^^z-^-^z-^'^^^-'^^^^^ 

Cesson  no.  Z2. 

Capital  B  is  made  similar  to  capital  R.    Do  not  join  loop  to  downward  stroke.    Trv  to  keep  both  parts  about  tlie  sjuie  size.    Small  g 
is  made  similar  to  figure  .9,  and  you  may  use  either  the  cut  off  stroke  or  loop. 


/esson-^^-. 


'^^-t2^i-C^^^^^>Z^.:^UCL^U^^LA..'^^ 


Eesson  llo.  23. 


Watch  curves  in  capital  T.    See  compound  curve  in  top  as  shown  by  copy  Xo.  2,  this  plate.    Small  q  is  made  like  stiiall  ^  but  it  turns 
the  opposite  way  at  the  bottom.    Be  sure  to  get  a  visible  loop  at  the  bottom. 


/esso/7--  :2.V~ 


f^  K^  i^  K'l^  ^  ^^^    -^  ^ 


Cesson  no.  24. 


Capital  -F,  as  shown  in  copy  No.  3,  this  plate,  is  made  with  a  very  small  curve  at  top.  a  sharp  angle  at  the  right,  and  a  curved  cross 
stroke.  Watch  the  space  between  the  downward  stroke  and  the  loop  at  top.  Small  I,  the  simplest  of  the  loop  letters,  must  always  be 
made  with  a  visible  loop.  The  downward  stroke  should  continue  straight  almost  to  the  line,  and  if  you  have  any  difficulty  in  making  it 
so  let  your  fingers  assist  you. 


^n^e /dvUirve^  £di»u»66iili)or   ^ 
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Cessoti  no.  Z5. 

stand  capital  S  up  pretty  straight  as  the  loop  and  not  the  downward  stroke  gives  it  its  slant.     Make  the  last  part  similar  to  capital  F 
Small  li.  a  combination  of  small  1  and  the  last  part  of  small  ;j.  should  be  made  with  last  part  round  at  top  and  downward  strokes  parallel 

/e  ss  o /^ ~2  C 

'1      /]    ^/J     /] 


Cessoti  no.  26. 

Make  loop  at  top  of  capital  G  long,  watch  carefully  the  sharp  turn  at  top  of  last  downward  stroke.  Stop  at  the  angle  and  consider 
what  you  are  doing.  Small  k,  the  bugbear  of  most  students,  is  made  with  a  little  hook  and  straight  downward  stroke.  Do  not  make  the 
last  part  too  large. 


c«ssoti  no.  27. 

start  capital  7  just  below  the  base  line  and  sit  the  last  part  on  the  line.  Do  not  double  it  up  as  if  it  had  the  colic.  Kemember  it  is  all 
above  the  line  excepting  the  start  and  that  the  loop  shows  the  slant.  Small  h  is  made  round  at  the  bottom  and  is  finished  with  a  little 
retrace  stroke.    Keep  downward  stroke  and  upward  stroke  parallel. 


3Tv& /du^iii^e^  £clu)&6iit&r  ^ 


Cessons  in 

Business  Penmanship 

BY  A.  R.  BURNETTE,  VINCENNES,  ILL. 

number  Seven. 


/Z5. 


Cesson  no.  35. 

The  top  part  of  the  7  is  developed  from  the 
indirect  retraced  oval.  Finish  the  oval 
with  the  last  part  of  the  1.  Beginningstroke 
of  the  I  should  begin  on  or  a  little  below 
base  line.  Learn  to  finish  the  7  both  ways. 
A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  way  in 
which  you  practice  the  words  and  sentence 
to  get  the  best  results. 

nesson  no.  36. 

We  will  begin  lesson  36  by  combining  two 
indirect  retraced  ovals  together,  forming 
the  two  parts  of  the  /.  Nake  oval  above 
base  line  first.  Let  oblique  exercise  extend 
above  and  below  base  line  about  the  same 
distance. 

Fill  several  lines  of  the  oval  finished  with 
the  down  stroke  and  lower  loop  of  the  J. 
The  top  part  of  the  J  should  be  made  quite 
a  little  larger  than  the  part  below  base  line. 
Down  stroke  of  the  /  should  be  made 
straight.  Try  combining  three  of  the  cap- 
itals without  lifting  the  pen.  Study  care- 
fully the  connecting  stroke  of  the  capitals 
iY  and  Y  in  sentence  given. 

Cesson  no.  37. 

In  beginning  this  lesson  spend  several 
minutes  on  the  figure  eight  exercise.  We 
should  by  this  time  be  able  to  make  this 
exercise  quite  well.  The  capital  L  is 
formed  on  the  same  principal  as  the  .**', 
down  stroke  being  the  same  in  both  letters. 
The  L  is  finished  like  the  capital  Q.  Begin 
second  style  of  L  with  a  small  straight 
line  at  the  top,  down  stroke  being  the  same 
as  in  first  letter.  The  D  is  much  the  same 
as  L. 

Cesson    no.    3S. 

In  this  lesson  we  will  take  a  short  review 
of  some  of  the  large  oval  exercises. 

After  you  make  a  line  of  the  ovals  place  a 
capital  letter  in  the  center  of  each  just  as 
given  in  copy.  Retrace  each  oval  about  ten 
times. 

Cesson    no.    39. 

We  have  in  Nos.  H(l-»6  a  series  of  capital 
exercises  which  may  Ije  practiced  with 
much  benefit.  See  that  the  movement 
comes  from  the  ar:ii  and  not  from  the 
fingers,  and  that  it  is  quite  free  and  rapid. 
Think  clearly  concerning  the  joinings  be- 
fore starting.  Then  do  your  best  to  control 
the  movement. 

Cesson    no.    40. 

In  this  lesson  we  will  take  a  general  re- 
view of  the  capital  letters.  Spend  at  least 
ten  minutes  of  careful  study  and  practice 
on  each  letter.  Fill  several  pages  of  this 
lesson. 

Cesson    no.    41. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  practicing 
lesson  No.  41.  Practice  each  sentence  sep- 
arately, filling  several  pages  of  each.  This 
lesson  will  test  your  skill  in  sentence 
writing.  Watch  the  height  of  the  small 
letters,  and  be  sure  to  get  equal  spacing  be- 
tween each  letter.  Don't  hurry  over  this 
work. 
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Mr.  Thos.  E.  Cupper,  <.f  Thotnasville,  Ga., 
submits  some  cards  indicating  splendid 
natural  ability  in  penmanship.  Some  day 
Mr.  Cupper  ought  to  be  one  of  our   leading 

penmen. 

Some  specimens  in  ornamental  penmau- 
sliip  just  received  from  the  pen  of  A.  H. 
Burke,  penman  in  tlie  Western  Iowa  Col- 
lege, Council  Bluffs,  la.,  indicate  that  he 
swings  a  pen  of  more  than  ordinary  artistic 
excellence.  In  fact,  some  of  the  letters  in 
these  specimens  are  among  the  finest  we 
have  ever  seen. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  D.  S.  Hill,  of 
Lockyear's  Business  College,  Evansville, 
Ind..  photos  of  blackboard  work  that  he  has 
been  doing  along  the  line  of  the  Hinman 
style.  We  must  say  that  the  work  is  of  a 
high  order,  and  of  a  nature  that  we  were 
not  aware  Mr.  Hill  was  capable  of  producing. 
We  congratulate  him. 

F.  A.  Curtis,  penman  in  Shoemaker  & 
Clark's  School,  Fall  River.  Mass.,  favored 
the  Business  Educator  with  a  handsome 
club  of  subscriptions,  and  also  inclosed 
some  handsomely  written  cards,  ornamen- 
tal style,  which  are  truly  professional. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Fowlie,  an  advertiser  in  the  BUSI- 
NESS Educator,  favored  us  with  a  lot  of 
colored  cards  written  in  white  ink  indicat- 
ing that  he  is  putting  out  a  good  grade  of 
writing. 

G.  S.  Herrick,  penman  in  the  Marion,  Ind., 
Normal  College  and  Business  University, 
clubbed  the  BUSINESS  Educator. and  also 
sent  a  magnificently  written  k-tter,  orna- 
mental style.  Mr.  I^errick's  small  letters 
are  unusually  fine,  being  very  accurate, 
delicate  in  line,  and  dainty  in  touch. 

Mr.  Herrick  is  an  enthusiastic  supporter 
of  the  Business  Educator. 

J.  A.'Elston,  Canton,  Mo.,  favored  us  with 
some  pen  and  ink  sketches,  indicating  con- 
siderable ability  in  that  line. 

Mr.  J.  G.Christ  of  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  recent- 
ly favored  us  with  a  liberal  and  handsome 
supply  of  specimens  of  penmanship,  vary- 
ing from  simplified  to  ornamental,  in  an 
envelop  decorated  with  colors.  Mr.  Christ 
is  one  of  our  most  versatile  penmen,  and  we 
are  sorry  he  is  not  following  the  work  pro 
fessionally,  as  he  has  qualities  becoming 
one  of  America's  best. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Webb,  the  colored  card  writer 
and  penman  of  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  is  organizing 
classes  in  writing  in  that  community,  and 
reports  a  flourishing  business.  Mr.  Webb 
swings  the  pen  with  more  than  ordinary 
dash. 

Mr.  M.  W.  Morron, 


seventeen-year-old 
young  man  wno  is  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
6.  M.  Winkleman,  an  old  Zanerian 
graduate  ana  teacher  in  Huntsinger's 
Business  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  re- 
cently sent  some  specimens  which 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  Mr.  Winkleman 
is  a  successful  teacher  of  penmansliip,  and 
that  Mr  Morron  is  one  of  the  finest  penmen 
of  his  age  in  the  country.  If  we  mistake 
not,  he  has  the  necessary  natural  ability  to 
become  one  of  America's  most  finished 
penmen. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Tate,  penman  and  commercial 
teacher  in  Bartlett's  Commercial  College. 
Cincinnati,  <).,  recently  favored  us  with 
some  written  cards  together  with  a  sub- 
scription, which  indicate  that  his  penman 
ship  is  on  the  improve,  which  means  that 
he  is  getting  pretty  fine,  as  Mr.  Tate  has  for 
some  time  been  recognized  as  quite  a  skill- 
ful penman. 

P.  R.  Fulmer.Ridgway,  Pa.,  inclosed  some 
cards  indicating  more  than  ordinary  skill. 
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Some    cards    and    speci 
received  from  E.  L.  Stacv 

Y..    which    indicate    tliat  _     

closely  the  instruction  he  received  from  M 
L.  Madarasz.  Nr.  Stacy  is  a  penman  of  n 
mean  ability. 
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BY  C.  C.  CANAN,  DUKE  CENTER.  I'A. 


BUSINESS  WRITING   KY   MK.  C.   A.  RKANIGEK.  PARKERSBrK(i,   \V.    \'A. 


KY  D.  I„  CALLISON.  ELRENO,  O.  T. 


Jlspirina  Penman  Wanted. 

I  want  a  >ounj<  penman,  a  worker,  who 
wishes  to  be  ptished  to  the  top  in  all-round 
skill,  like  F.  B.Courtney  and  other  of  my 
famous  j^raduates.  He  to  exchange  ser- 
vices for  tuition  and  bear  his  own  expenses. 
A  fine  position  guaranteed  when  ripe. 
A.  H.  HINMAN, 

Worcester,  Mass. 


BUSINESS  CAPITALS  BY   MR.  J.  E.   LEAJIY',  TROY,   N.    Y. 


ALL   .MAliKK    K<  )K    IHIS   DKHAKI  MKM"  SHcH   Ll>   BE  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  EDITOK. 


Impressions  by  tbc  Uiay 

When,  tlurin^i  our  .sutnmer  tour  auiong 
the  business  schools  of  tlie  Lake  rej^ion, 
we  left  Battle  Creek.  Mich.,  we  went  to  the 
capital.  We  found  H.  J.  Heck,  the  proprietor 
of  the  Lansinfi  Business  L'niversity,  en- 
joying the  closing  days  of  a  pleasant  sum- 
mer vacation.  He  has  large,  cominttdious 
rooms,  well  lighted  and  nicely  furnished. 
Lansing  is  a  pretty  residence  city,  but  it 
does  not  impress  the  passing  visitor  as  an 
especially  lively  business  city,  and  its 
Capitt^l  will  hardly  bear  comparison  with 
the  Capitol  at  Albany,  St.  Paul.  Des  Moines, 
or  Hartford. 

We  were  warned  by  friendly  (?)  actjuaint- 
ances  along  the  way  not  to  plan  to  spend 
the  night  in  Jackson.  Mich.,  if  we  were  de- 
pending on  a  hotel  for  hospitality,  so  we 
were  not  disappointed  when  we  found  difti- 
culty  in  obtaining  even  a  fair  lunch.  But 
we  forgot  all  al>out  this  little  inconvenience 
in  the  air  of  business  activity  tliat  seemed 
to  pervade  the  place;  and.  in  the  genial 
presence  of  Cyrus  W.  F'ield— the  younger— 
we  began  to  think  that  we  had  visited  one 
of  the  plea'iantest  cities  on  Xhe  journey. 
Mr.  Field  had  an  unusually  bright-looking 
class  at  work,  and  we  were  convinced,  be- 
fore we  left  the  city,  that  he  and  his  associ- 
ates are  doing  excellent  work. 

Our  stay  in  Toledo  was  a  short  one,  but  it 
was  long  enough  to  demonstrate  that  there 
is  '*  something  doing "  in  this  thriving 
lake  port.  Hunting  up  the  location  of  the 
Davis  Business  College,  we  found  that  Mr. 
Davis  had  removed  from  the  business 
center  of  the  city  to  a  business  block  on  the 
edge  of  the  residence  district.  We  found 
few  schools  during  our  trip,  that  would 
equal  the  Davis  school  for  the  outer  quali- 
ties of  a  first-class  institution.  That  the 
school  is  giving  thorough  instruction  to  the 
young  people  of  Toledo  is  evident  by  the 
size  of  the  school,  the  esteem  in  which  the 
prf)prietor  is  held  by  the  business,  educa- 
tional, and  church-going  people  of  the  city, 
and  by  the  fact  that  this  kind  of  endorse- 
ment, coupled  with  good  judgment, 
has  brought  to  Mr.  Davis  .j  compe- 
tency that  is  certainly  a  very  practical  in 
dication  of  his  business  ability. 

The  Metropolitan  Business  College  is  one 
of  the  newer  schools  of  Toledo,  but  Messrs. 
Browne  &  Ries.  the  energetic  young  men 
who  are  at  the  helm,  are  making  it  one  of 
the  best-known  among  the  schools  of  north- 
western Ohio.  Some  of  their  rooms  are  not 
as  well  lighted  as  might  be  desired,  but 
they  have  spared  no  expense  in  furnishing 
them.  Mr.  Kies  was  formerly  a  student 
under   E.    K.    Isaacs,    when     that     skillful 


teacher  was  at  the  Xorthern  Indiana  Nor- 
mal School.  a!id  he  has  done  credit  to  the 
instruction  obtained  there.  It  would  not  be 
difliciilt  to  count  the  school  proprietors 
who  can  equal  him  in  dashing,  ornamental 
writing. 

t>ur  schedule  did  not  give  us  time  to  visit 
the  third  school  in  Toledo;  in  fact,  to  avoid 
riding  to  our  next  stopping  place  by  water, 
we  had  to  telegraph  back  to  have  our  bag- 
gage forwarded,  having  come  so  near  mis- 
sing our  train,  under  the  pleasing  influence 
of  conversation  with  Mr.  Davis,  that  we  did 
not  have  time  to  re-check  our  baggage. 

When  we  finally  reached  Pittsburg,  we 
were  much  surprised  to  step  out  of  the 
sleeper  into  an  imposing  new  station  that 
had  been  erected  since  we  had  last  visited 
"the  Smoky  City."  Pittsliurg  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  promising  business  cities 
east  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Boston  can- 
not compare  with  it  for  towering  business 
blocks:  and  new  ones  are  continually  being 
erected.  One  is  now  in  course  of  construct- 
tion  that  will  be  twenty-two  stories  In 
height  when  completed,  and  there  are  sev_ 
eral  that  run  from  ten  to  nineteen  stories 
high. 

It  was  not  especiallj'  surprising,  then,  to 
find  that  the  Iron  City  Business  College 
had  overflowed  into  an  adjoining  building, 
that  H.  L.  Andrews  had  what  he  believes 
to  be  the  largest  shorthand  school  in  the 
world  (with  a  finely  equipped  commercial 
department  being  established  this  fall). 
that  E.  T.  Overend,  of  the  Pittslnirg  Acad- 
emy, found  his  commercial  department 
growing  so  that  he  had  to  engage  an  extra 
assistant,  that  William  H.  DufT  was  looking 
forward  to  an  enlarged  attendance,  and 
that  S.  D.  Everhart  was  in  charge  of  one  of 
the  best  commercial  departments  to  be 
found  in  the  high  schools  of  the  country. 
Our  flying  visit   to  Pittsburg  was  inspiring. 

After  a  night  run  through  Pennsylvania 
at  a  rate  that  made  us  sure,  several  times 
during  the  trip,  that  our  time  had  come, 
we  pulled  into  the  spacious  Pennsylvania 
station  in  Philadelphia.  The  Quaker  City 
revived  a  variety  of  emotions.  We  had 
been  there  before,  it  will  be  remembered, 
but  the  conditions  were  somewhat  differ- 
ent. However,  we  boldly  ventured  forth, 
and  called  at  the  office  of  the  well-known 
Banks  Business  College.  To  our  disap- 
pointment we  found  that  the  energetic 
principal  of  that  thriving  school  had  just 
started  for  an  over-Sunday  trip  to  the  sea- 
shore, and  that  the  teachers  were  either 
absent  on  their  vacations  or  were  out  hus- 
tling for  business.  Indeed,  the  impression 
we  received  in  Philadelphia  in  August  was, 
that  if  a  man  should  attempt  to  do  business 
there  now  without  soliciting  for  it,  it  would 


be  necessary  to  start  in  with  several  mil- 
lion dollars  of  endowment.  Getting  school 
business  in  Philadelphia  seems  to  be  al- 
most purely  a  commercial  affair. 

At  Peirce  School  we  were  pleased  to  run 
across  W.  J.  Amos  in  a  breathing  spell 
between  trips  after  prospective  students: 
and  we  renewed  a  pleasant  acquaintance 
formed  with  members  of  the  office  force 
during  the  spring  meeting.  We  are  in- 
formed that  the  school  is  "  full  to  the 
doors." 

At  Temple  College  we  were  fortunate  in 
finding  A.  D.  Skeels,  who  is  now  the  princi- 
pal commercial  teacher  there,  just  in  from 
some  calls  that  he  had  been  making,  and 
just  about  to  go  out  to  make  other  calls. 
There,  as  elsewhere,  renovators  were  at 
work  putting  on  the  finishing  touches  pre- 
paratory to  opening  school.  Mr.  Skeels  felt 
sure  that  they  would  have  an  enlarged 
attendance  this  fall. 

Beautiful  old  Girard  College  grounds  were 
in  their  most  attractive  apparel  when  we 
walked  into  Vice  President  Sheldon's  office. 
Here,  too,  the  whitewashers  were  at  work, 
demonstrating  anew  that  in  Philadelphia 
the*'  spring  house-cleaning,"  for  the  schools, 
at  any  rate,  is  a  summer  diversion.  It  is  a 
treat  to  those  who  admire  classic  architec- 
ture, beautiful  flowers,  shade  trees,  clean- 
liness, and  quiet,  to  visit  this  splendid 
monument  to  the  wisdom  and  the  philan- 
thropy of  an  eccentric  "merchant  and 
mariner,"  as  he  loved  to  be  called.  If  you 
have  never  seen  it,  do  not  pass  through 
Philadelphia  without  visiting  Girard 
College. 

Cutting  short  our  stay  in  Philadelphia, 
we  went  to  Trenton,  where  we  found  the 
ubiquitous  carpenters  again,  although  the 
Rider-Moore  and  Stewart  schools  were 
practically  ready  for  the  business  which 
would  not  begin  for  several  days.  A  great 
change  has  been  effected  in  the  Stewart 
school  since  the  masterful  F.  B.  Moore  took 
hold  of  it.  The  old  rooms  have  been  re- 
fitted, the  stoves  have  gone  to  the  junk 
heap,  steam  heating  apparatus  has  been 
installed,  new  rooms  have  been  added,  and 
a  general  air  of  enterprise  pervades  the 
atmosphere  of  the  place.  The  main  book- 
keeping room  of  this  school  is  now  one  of 
the  most  attractive  in  the  country,  having 
been  newly  furnished  with  the  best  ob- 
tainable desks— desks  made  for  work,  not 
chiefly  for  show.  It  is  simply  remarkable 
that  two  such  excellent  schools  as  the 
Rider  and  the  Stewart  schools  were  always 
known  to  be,  could  not  only  exist  but  could 
also,  in  that  comparatively  small  city,  sur- 
rounded with  the  fiercest  possible  conipe- 
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tition,  yield  profits  that  made  their  owners 
financiallj' independent :  tint  that  is  what 
they  did,  and  the  present  management  is 
going  their  elders  one  better. 

Dropping  into  Packard's  in  Xew  York, 
we  found  Superintendent  Horton  and  Sec- 
retary Lobeck  ready  to  receive  callers,  but 
everything  was  subdued,  quiet,  orderly, 
dignified.  Here  is  at  least  one  school  that 
has  not  been  driven  to  extremities  to  get 
business,  yet  its  rooms  are  filled,  though 
the  tuition  rate  is  commonly  regarded  as 
very  high.  However,  it  almost  seems  as 
though  Packard's  were  a  bit  reminiscent. 
Doubtless  this  effect  is  caused  by  the  small 
and  ancient  building  occupied  by  the 
school,  in  the  shadow  of  the  colossal  life 
insurance  building  that  (Occupies  practic- 
ally the  entire  block  opposite.  The  streets 
at  that  point  are  mere  plank 
platforms,  beneath  which  the  ex- 
cavation for  the  great  subway 
is  going  on.  This  school  is 
in  one  of  the  choice  situations 
of  New  York;  it  needs  chiefly  a 
modern  building. 


We  are  glad  to  note 
Pictorial  that  our  series  of  views 
Pointers  of  attractive  school- 
rooms, and  apparatus 
are  being  well  received.  We  com- 
mend to  your  attention  the  excel- 
lent illustrations  that  we  have 
secured  for  this  number.  Al- 
though we  have  much  other  ex- 
cellent material  for  use  in  setting 
forth  this  feature  of  this  depart- 
ment, we  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
from  our  readers  any  printed 
matter  containing  views  from 
which  we  may  be  permitted  to 
select  those  which  will  answer 
our  purpose.  This  invitation  is 
to  all  commercial  teachers, 
whether  in  private,  public,  or 
religious  schools. 


Beginningwith  this 
Commercial  number,  we  are  es- 
Eaw  tablishinga  Depart- 

ment of  Commer- 
cial Law,  which,  for  the  present, 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
J.  C.  Barber,  of  the  Bryant  & 
Stratton  Business  College,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  This  feature  is  one 
that  we  have  long  had  in  mind, 
but  we  were  unwilling  to  intro- 
duce it  until  we  should  be  able  to 
obtain  the  services  of  a  first-class 
man;  and  this  proved  a  difficult 
obstacle  to  overcome.  However, 
we  count  ourselves  fortunate  in 
securing  Mr.  Barber,  who  is  one  of  the 
best  teachers  of  Commercial  Law^  to  be 
found  in  the  Eastern  schools.  Mr.  Barber 
will  not  only  give  a  series  of  lessons  on 
this  important  subject,  with  the  special 
purpose  of  meeting  the  needs  of  commer- 
cial students,  but  he  will  give,  from  time 
to  time,  his  view^s  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  the  subject.  He  will  welcome 
suggestions  from  our  readers,  and  will  be 
glad  to  answer  such  questions  as  may  be 
sent  to  him  for  discussion  in  his  depart- 
nient.  We  trust  that  commercial  teachers 
everj'where  will  take  a  hand,  sending  in 
sample  outlines  of  subjects,  examinations, 
illustrative  cases,  lists  of  references  for 
students,  suggestions  as  to  the  methods 
of  looking  up  citations,  etc.    All  matter  re- 


lating to  this  department  should  be  directed 
tn  Mr.  Barber. 


It  is  commonly  conceded  that 
Kapid  business  men  require  chiefiy, 

Calculation    on    the     part    of    prospective 

office  help,  for  bookkeeping, 
a  good  handwriting,  accuracy  and  rapidity 
in  handling  figures,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  elements  of  account-keeping.  In  our 
perauibulations  about  this  broad  land,  we 
have  met  a  few  superior  teachers  of  rapid 
calculation,  and  we  have  been  persistently 
after  them  to  induce  them  to  present  to 
our  readers  methods  of  handling  this  im- 
portant subject,  but  they  were  all  "too 
busy."  We  began  this  work  in  the  first 
number  with  which  this  department  was 
added  to  the  paper,  but  the  teacher  who 
began  the  work  became,  soon  after  agree- 


suggestions   or    criticisms.     It 
this  department  and   therefore 


vould    help 
mr  readers. 


vhn 


Under  this  caption,  we  shall 
Trom  tbc  publish,  during  the  remainder 
Business  of  the  year,  discussions  of 
manager's  topics  of  especial  interest  to 
Desk  those  who  are  managing  bus- 

iness schools.  Yet  these 
articles  will  be  interesting  and  helpful  to 
all  who  are  engaged  in  any  way  in  train- 
ing young  people  for  business  life-  The 
article  below,  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Wilt,  is  the  first 
of  this  series. 


It   has  come  to  be  so  gener- 
nil  nboard     ally  recognized  that  it  is  the 
for  proper  thing  for  progressive 

Itliltvaukee!  commercial  teachers  to  at- 
tend the  annual  conventions 
of  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers'  Federation  that  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  such  action 
seems  superfluous.  Therefore,  we 
pause  only  long  enough  to  remind 
our  readers  that  we  meet  this 
year  under  peculiarlj*  happy  cir- 
cumstances. The  Grand  Old  Man 
of  the  profession  is  to  be  the  host; 
furthermore,  the  occasion  will  be 
a  sort  of  Spencerian  fartiily  re- 
union, and  that  means  a  great 
deal  to  aspiring  teachers  who  re- 
member all  that  the  name  "  Spen- 
cerian "  stands  for,  in  relation  to 
commercial  education.  Who 
would  not  travel  many  miles  to 
shake  hands  with  Robert  C. 
Spencer  and  his  notable  brothers? 
Let  us  meet  and  greet  and  break 
bread  with  one  another  at  the 
banquet  board  in  "  The  Cream 
City." 


Pictorial  Pointers.— Main  Entrance  Hall.  Spencerian 
Commercial  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  This  hall  is  finished  in 
16th  Century  Oak.  Observe  the  massive  arch  ornamented 
with  incandesceni  light  bulbs  and  supported  by  fluted 
oaken  pillars  that  terminate  in  Ionic  capitals.  Notice  the 
electric  light  fixtures  at  the  sides  of  the  hall,  with  the  pen- 
dent arc  light  half  way  beyond  the  arch.  The  large  door  at 
the  end  of  the  hall  opens  into  a  cross  corridor  that  connects 
with  the  school  rooms  in  the  lower  part  of  the  building.  The 
Reception  Room  and  Office  shown  on  the  next  page,  opens 
from  the  right  of  this  hall,  and  a  large  Typewriting  Room 
opens  from  the  left  of  this  hall.  These  rooms  are  all  finisLed 
in  16th  Century  Oak,  with  hardwood  floors. 
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ing  to  prepare  the  articles,  the  manager  of 
two  or  three  large  mercantile  concerns,  and 
his  time  was  completely  filled  by  efforts  to 
calculate  rapidly  how  to  dispose  of  his 
business  duties.  At  last,  how^ever,  persis- 
tence has  been  rewarded,  and  we  have  ob- 
tained the  consent  of  an  experienced  and 
successful  teacher  of  rapid  calculation  to 
prepare  a  series  of  articles  for  this  depart- 
ment. L.  C.  Horton  is  an  enthusiast  in  this 
work,  as  those  who  have  read  his  circulars 
and  visited  his  class-room  will  admit.  We 
have  seen  him  do  the  work  he  describes, 
and  we  are  sure  that  our  readers  will  enjoy 
this  feature  of  this  department.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  receive  suggestions,  methods, 
material  for  work,  or  questions.  We  are  not 
omniscient.  We  should  consider  it  a  favor 
if  our  readers  would  be  liberal  in  making 


To  say  that  the  business  school 
is  in  couipetition  with  the  busi- 
ness departiuent  of  the  high 
school,  is  assuming  that  the  work 
of  the  business  school  and  that 
of  the  business  departuient  of  the 
high  school  is  identical,  and  that 
therefore  the  competition  is  the 
same  as  exists  between  two  manufacturing 
establishments,  producing  the  same  pro- 
ducts, under  the  same  conditions  ;  a  situa- 
tion which  would  warrant  a  highl\  different 
and  more  intense  struggle  than  could  ever 
possibly  exist  between  Business  Educators 
and  the  high  school  ;  not  only  on  account 
of  business  ethics  involved,  but  on  account 
of  the  manifest  impropriety  of  such  com- 
petition. 

That  there  has  been  some  ground  for 
wide-spread  misapprehension  is  quite  cer- 
tain, and  it  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  either 
high  school  or  business  college,  to  say 
nothing  of  tlie  broad  and  general  interests 
involved  in  educational  work,  that  such  a 
misapprehension  should  exist. 
The  work  of    a   well-regulated    mudern 


PlCTOKlAL  PoiNTKKS. — Keception  Kooiii  and  Office  of  tlie  Speucerian  Coiiiiiiercial  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Everything  is 
finished  in  16th  Century  Oak.  The  heavy  oaken  columns  sre  impressive  features  of  this  beautiful  suite  of  rooms,  than  which  there 
is  not  a  finer  in  any  commercial  school  in  America.  This  illustration  hardly  hints  at  the  richness  and  elejj:ance  of  these  apartments 
as  seen  by  those  who  visit  tiiem.  The  walls  are  covered  with  the  pictures  of  men  famous  in  the  work  of  t>usiness  education,  and 
with  penwork  done  by  the  masters  of  a  generation  ago.  The  three  large  pictures  on  the  right  wall  represent  P.  K.  Spencer.  Jr.  ;  E.  K. 
Felton,  and  H.  T.  Loomis,  men  whose  names  have  Ijecome  familiar  to  commercinl  teachers  everywhere,  but  who  are  not  now  con- 
nected with  the  school. 


business  school  is  of  an  entirely  different 
character  from  that  which  can  be  done  in 
the  best-equipped  business  department  of 
a  high  scliool.  This  is  because  the  students 
of  such  a  business  school  are  much  older 
and  better  able  to  understand  the  curri- 
culum such  a  school  must  provide  if  it  does 
pnjjier  work.  Bookkeeping,  and  the  col- 
lateral subjects  which  belong  to  it,  is  so 
broad  tliat  the  average  high  school  student 
of  14  to  16  years  of  age  cannot  grasp  it 
properly. 

Modern  business  has  assumed  such  great 
proportions  and  such  complexity,  and  must 
be  conducted  with  such  system,  in  its 
offices  and  in  its  other  departments,  that 
the  bookkeeper  and  office  manager  of 
today  must  know  much  more  than  ever 
before. 

Tiiose  who  assume  that  the  course  of 
study  in  the  high  school  can  be  made 
adecjuate  to  the  demands  of  the  business 
public,  do  not  understand  the  great  devel- 
opment of  modern  business  and  its  require- 
ments. The  business  school  occupies  a 
field  of  its  own,  and  always  wrongs  the 
youth  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age, 
who  is  induced  to  give  up  a  good  high 
school   course  for  the  business  course  he  is 


not  e(|uipped  for  taking,  and  this  lessens 
its  own  effectiveness,  and  should  not  have 
the  recognition  of  superintendents  of 
schools,  or  high  school  principals. 

In  saying  all  of  this,  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  to  be  under-rating  the  value  of 
what  may  be  properly  taught  in  the  busi- 
ness department  of  a  high  school,  if  its 
course  extends  through  three  or  four  years. 

The  wisest  educators  of  Germany  have 
settled  quite  definitely  the  limitations  of 
high  school  work  of  this  character,  and 
include  altogether  much  more  of  commer- 
cial geography,  elementary  technology  and 
physics,  than  they  do  of  higher  bookkeep- 
ing, leaving  that  to  be  taught  in  the  univer- 
sity courses. 

In  this  country  the  gulf  between  the 
high  school  business  course,  and  the  busi- 
ness course  of  the  university,  which 
mature  men  of  twenty  years  of  age  or 
thereabouts  only  can  take,  is  recognized  ; 
and  the  university  course  of  business  train- 
ing being  provided  in  Wisconsin,  Amherst, 
and  other  universities  and  colleges,  includes 
Political  Economy,  History  of  Commerce, 
Economics,  Commercial  Law,  etc.,  in 
courses  extending  through  three  or  four 
years. 


The  class  of  students  who  can  take  uni- 
versity and  college  courses  will  always  be, 
comjiaratively,  a  very  small  number,  be- 
cause of  the  great  expense  of  time  and 
money.  The  great  mass  of  young  uien  anil 
young  women  of  eighteen  years  and  u]i- 
wards  must  therefore  come  from  the  busi- 
ness school,  and  statistics  from  schools  in 
all  parts  of  this  country  show  very  conclus- 
ively that  the  nuuiber  of  such  trained  in 
the  business  school,  who  are  in  business,  is 
vastly  larger  than  the  number  of  pupils 
from  the  high  schools. 

Having  a  field  distinctively  its  own,  when 
all  the  elements  of  the  question   are  consid- 
ered, the  business  school  is  really  not  a  com-    , 
petitor  of   the   high   school    in  any  respect. 
The    business   school    princijial    should   en-    i 
courage   the   youth   about   hiuj  to  complete   J 
the  high  school  course  as  a  necessary,  or  at   S 
least   highly   favorable,  preparation   for  the 
business  scliool. 

When  public  school  officials,  and  princi- 
pals of  business  schools  can  agree  to  this 
presentation  of  the  situatiim,  commercial 
education  will  be  very  largely  advanced  in 
this  country,  and  all  friction  between  high 
school  authorities  and  the  business  school 
authorities  will  be  ettectivelv  removed. 
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Rapid  Calculation. 


C.    HORTON.    WINSTED,    CONN. 


At  the  request  of  the  Staff  Editor  I  under- 
take a  short  series  of  articles  on  Rapid  Ad- 
ilition  and  the  Rapid  Reckoning  of  Interest, 
work  that  is  of  vast  importance  in  the 
modern  counting-room. 

In  the  majority  of  schools  rapid  addition 
exists  only  in  the  catalogue  or  other  litera- 
ture of  the  school.  In  many  others  no  sys- 
tematic course  is  pursued  with  tlie  view  of 
leaching  addition,  to  produce  good  results. 
Some  teachers  run  through  a  series  of  "  nuts 
to  crack,"  and  tickle  the  students  with 
puzzlers,  and  these  students  are  invariably 
found  to  he  delicient  in  solid  addition. 

In  the  briefest  manner  possible,  I  want  to 
say  something  about  teaching  students 

CORRECT    ADDITION, 
RAPID   ADDITION, 
INTEREST   RECKONING. 

and  I  wish  also  to  say  something  about 
Figure  Writing,  Timing  Results  in  Addition 
by  the  aid  of  a  stop  watch,  and  Rapid 
Addition  Examinatiims. 

Starting  a  Class. 

Upon  the  blackboard  a  number  of  propo- 
sitions are  ji laced,  and  the  students  are 
shown  how  it  is  possible  to  add  by  groups. 
This  ujatter  of  groups  is  essential  to  quick 
adding.  Its  possibilities  are  many.  A 
little  time  spent  every  day  will  be  produc- 
tive of  good  results.  Propositions  are 
sometimes  found  where  the  group  idea  makes 
it  possible  to  add  at  an  unusually  high  rate 
of  speed.  A  class  must  not  think  it  should 
not  add  unless  it  can  tind  groups.  The  stu- 
dent must  be  instructed  to  make  full  use  of 
the  group  when  it  occurs  in  any  proposition. 
Any  audible  expressions  when  ailding  must 
be  fought  against.  A  student  must  not  be 
allowed  to  repeat  the  numbers — not  even  in 
his  mind.  For  the  sake  of  the  student,  if 
nothing  else,  the  statement  that  he  should 
add  figures  with  the  same  readiness  that  he 
would  read  a  word,  or  a  series  of  words, 
must  not  be  made.  Such  adding  cannot  be 
done  except  by  prodigies. 

To  begin  with,  an  example  of  two  figures 
wide  and  six  figures  deep  may  be  used. 
.\nswers  are  quickly  obtained  from  so  small 
a  proposition,  and  it  gives  a  chance  for  fre- 
cjuent  illustrations. 

In  my  classes,  each  student  uses  a 
mechanical  device  which  produces  all  the 
propositions  for  adding.  These  proposi- 
tions are  from  one  figure  wide  to  five  figures 
wide,  and  from  five  figures  deep  to  one  hun- 
dred figures  deep.  The  device  eliminates 
writing  the  figures,  and  favors  the  class  with 
a  greater  amount  of  time  for  addition.  My 
classes  are  given  a  very  great  amount  of 
work  to  do,  and  I  will  not  ]iut  up  with  a 
student  who  will  not  get  right  down  to  busi- 
ness, and  keep  there.  <  'ne  example  follows 
another  in  rapid  succession.  I  depend 
entireiy  upon  my  students  for  correct 
answers.  They  have  rarely  failed  me,  per- 
haps once  in  a  thousand  times.  I  teach 
them  early  in  the  work  how  to  prove  results. 
I  believe  in  the  students,  and  I  want  them 
to  learn  to  depend  upon  themselves.  If  I 
had  answers  to  all  the  propositions,  they 
might  depend  upon  me  for  the  answers. 

From  an  example  of  twelve  figures,  we  go 
to  one  of  twenty,  (four  figures  wide  by  five 
figures  deep),  and  from  this,  to  examples  in 
the  following  order  of  size  : 


WIDTH 
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•5 

X 

5 

25 

3 

X 

s 

24 

1 

X 

12 

12 

1 

X 

20 

20 
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X 

24 

24 

.", 

X 

10 

50 

1 

X 

25 

25 

2 

X 

2.5 

50 

3 

X 

25 

75 

4 

X 

25 

100 

1 

X 

50 

50 

1 

X 

75 

75 

1 

X 

100 

100 

Figures 


The  last  three  sizes  are  given  to  advanced 
students.  They  are  difficult  to  add — their 
length  requiring  a  large  carrying  number. 
More  students  will  stumble  on  a  single  col- 
umn of  fifty  figures,  than  on  a  proposition  of 
five  columns  of  ten  figures  each.  The 
carrying  number  does  it. 

A  stop  watch  is  invaluable  in  rapid 
addition  work.  The  speed  of  the  students 
can  be  taken  and  recorded  each  day.  To 
constantly  refer  to  these  records,  puts  a  class 
on  its  mettle.  Students  vie  with  each  other 
for  the  highest  records.  Very  frequently 
some  whose  records  are  low  will  quietly  do 
extra  work  and  catch  up   with   the  leaders. 


L.  C.    HORTON. 

I  have  never  had  a  class  in  which  this  did 
not  occur,  and  upon  many  an  occasion  some 
student  least  suspected  has  stepped  into  the 
ranks  of  the  leaders.  I  always  make  it  a 
point  to  warn  the  class  to  look  out  for 
"  silent  comers."  Prizes  are  never  offered 
for  leaders,  but  every  encouragement  is 
given  students  to  keej)  them  up  to  their 
very  best  efforts.  Leaders,  while  leaders, 
are  made  to  feel  their  position  and  are 
urged  to  work  hard  to  keep  first  place,  while 
the  other  class  members  are  constantly 
urged  to  work  harder  and  take  place  in  the 
front  ranks.  Competition  makes  a  class 
alive  and  active. 

It  is  necessary  to  insist  on  correct  results. 
If  a  student  is  signalling  as  "First  Out," 
and  has  too  often  wrong  answers,  he  must 
slow  down,  by  all  means.  Wrong  answers 
will  not  do.  Each  student  should  keep  a 
record  daily  of  his  "rights  and  wrongs." 
A  small  memorandum  book  will  do  for  this. 
A  look  backward  now  and  then  will  show 
him  what  he  has  been  doing. 

Speed  comes  slowly,  except  in  rare 
instances.  With  a  stop  watch  in  hand,  I 
call  for  the  simplest  proiiosition  to  be  added 
correctly  in  so  many  seconds.  This  is  kept 
up  from  day  to  day  (not  excluding  regular 
addition    work),   till    the   class    reaches  the 


desired  time.  Each  proi)Osition  given  in 
the  foregoing  table  is  covered  in  its  order. 
It  requires  hustling  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  to  get  the  most  out  of  a  class.  I 
keep  among  the  students,  and  keep  after 
the  slow  ones — the  (juick  ones  take  care  of 
themselves. 

Persistent    adding    will    bring    results- 
spasmodic  efforts  are  worse  than  none. 
(7o  he  continued  in  the  January  number.) 


Jludifing 

R.  G.  BENNETT.  CH.\RTF,REU  ACCOUNT.\NT, 
PEIRCE  .'^CHOGI.,  PHILADELPHIA 

f  Continued  from  Noveniher  Number.) 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  checking  of 
postings  to  individual  accounts  of  customers 
and  creditors  is  omitted  ;  however,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  check  occasional  items  through- 
out the  year  in  order  to  test  their  accuracy, 
and  in  like  manner  to  examine  invoices  of 
purchases  and  check  their  extensions  as  a 
partial  test  of  their  accuracy.  The  auditor 
should  vary  his  method  of  procedure  each 
time  :  then  the  staff'  will  be  uncertain  as  to 
what  portion  of  the  work  will  come  under 
his  close  exaiuination,  thus  producing  the 
same  moral  effect  as  a  complete  audit. 
Where  self-balancing  ledgers  are  in  use  the 
aggregates  of  each  should  be  compared  with 
its  corresponding  abstract  in  the  general 
ledger. 

BEGINNING    THE    AUDIT. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  auditor 
before  beginning  the  investigation  should 
thoroughly  acquaint  himself  with  the  gen- 
eral system  upon  whicli  the  liooks  have  been 
kept.  He  should  make  a  complete  list  of 
all  the  books  and  note  their  relation  to  each 
other,  the  particulars  of  tlie  period  covered 
by  the  entries  therein,  and  the  name  of  the 
clerk  or  clerks  in  charge  of  each.  It  is 
advisable  to  stamp  or  initial  each  book  as 
inventoried  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  its 
being  replaced  at  any  time  during  the  aud- 
itor's absence  ;  this  is  also  advisable  when 
the  audit  of  any  book  is  complete,  as  it  will 
prevent  its  being  withheld  without  being 
missed.  The  auditor  should  also  initial  or 
stamp  all  vouchers,  securities,  contracts,  or 
other  important  papers  that  are  produced, 
as  he  is  thus  enabled  to  identify  at  any 
future  time  any  document  that  had  passed 
through  his  hands. 

In  auditing  the  a<-count8  of  a  partnership 
the  auditor  should  obtain  the  partnership 
deed  and  make  an  exact  copy  for  his  own 
use  in  future.  He  should  then  prepare 
short  notes  on  the  contract  for  his  own 
guidance,  showing  in  brief  the  financial 
regulations  that  will  have  to  be  given  effect 
thereto.  These  notes  should  show  the  cap- 
ital subscribed  by  each,  the  allocation  of 
the  profits,  the  interest  to  be  allowed  on 
their  capital  accounts,  any  limitation  of 
their  drawings,  the  date  when  the  books  are 
to  be  balanced,  the  stipulation  as  to  salar- 
ies, duration  and  dissolution,  etc.  Any 
deviation  from  the  requirements  must  be 
sanctioned  by  the  parties  concerned. 
CORPORATIONS. 

In  a  company  audit  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
auditor  to  examine  the  Prospectus,  Charter 
and  By-Laws,  the  allotment  of  stock,  the 
several  books  of  record,  the  minutes  of  both 
shareholders'  and  directors'  meetings,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  all  acts  of  the 
compiany  are  in  accordance  with  the  charter, 
the  law,  resolutions  of  shareholders,  and  to 
see  that  all  obligations  are  fulfilled  and  not 


PiCTOKIAL  PuINTEKS.— Keception  Hall,  Lynn  Business  College,  Lynn,  Mass.  This  attractive  hall  is  beautifully  finished  in 
hard  wood.  The  effective  arch  at  the  end  of  the  hall  marks  the  entrance  to  a  cross  corridor  from  which  one  may  enter  the  school 
rooms  on  the  first  floor  or  ascend  the  stairway  to  the  second  floor.  There  are  but  two  stories,  and  the  building,  which  is  in  the 
Colonial  style,  is  occupied  by  nothing  but  the  school.  The  Business  Office  opens  at  the  left,  and  the  Private  Office,  shown  on  the 
following  page,  opens  at  the    right,  through  the  large  sliding  door  which  here  appears  closed. 


over-stepped.  All  accounts  and  financial 
transactions  should  be  in  conformity  with 
the  charter  or  By-Laws,  or  the  minutes  of 
meetings.  All  transactions  in  connection 
with  the  issue,  sale  and  transfer  of  stock 
should  be  carefully  checked  into  the  proper 
books  and  counterfoils  (stubs)  of  stock  cer- 
tificates examined,  that  an  over-issue  of 
slock  may  not  occur.  There  are  f,  great 
many  details  in  connection  with  corporation 
audits  that  need  not  be  enumerated. 

CASH    BOOK. 

This  is  the  principal  book  and  should  be 
e.xhaustively  examined.  Probably  more 
fraud  and  trickery  is  perpetrated  in  connec- 
tion with  this  book  than  with  any  other. 

The  cash  receipts  should  be  checked  with 
care  and  compared  witli  the  counterfoils  of 
the  receipt  books,  collectors'  books,  counter 
cash  book,  sale  slips,  etc.  Counterfoils 
should  be  numbered  consecutively  and 
every  one  accounted  for,  and  if  any  is 
missing  or  left  blank,  a  satisfactory  explan- 
ation must  be  demanded.  A  canceled  or 
spoiled  receipt  should  remain  attached  to 
its  counterfoil.  Cash  sales  require  careful 
scrutiny  and  can  be  properly  guarded  only 
by  a  systematic  internal  check.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  cash  discounts  are  not  entered 
up  when  the  customer  is  required  to  pay  in 
full — this  being  a  common  source  of  embez- 
zlement— and  should  be  watched  by  tracing 
all  checks  and  other  cash  items  into  the  bank 
or  through  the  petty  cash  book.  It  is  well 
to  have  duplicates,  or  copies  of  deposit  slips 
kept. 

Cash  Payments.  It  is  advisable  as  far 
aa  possible  to  deposit  all  cash  in  the  bank 
and  to  make  all  payments  by  check  ;  the 
canceled  check  then  becomes  the  best  form 


of  vtjucher.  All  iiayments  should  be  care- 
fully checked  with  their  corresponding 
vouchers  ;  and  yet  neither  canceled  checks 
nor  other  vouchers  are  sufficient  evidence 
witiiout  the  proper  authority  which  is 
granted  by  the  resolutions  of  the  directors. 
Petty  cash  payments  are  usually  made  with- 
out any  vote  of  the  directors  and,  therefore, 
require  careful  attention.  The  auditor 
should  satisfy  himself  that  expenditures 
have  been  charged  to  the  proper  accounts 
and  that  "errors  of  principle"  do  not 
creep  in.  When  several  columns  are  used 
in  the  cash  book,  great  care  must  be  exer- 
cised to  see  that  amounts  are  not  placed  in 
the   wrong  columns. 

The  balance  as  shown  by  the  cash  book 
should  equal  the  cash  on  hand,  plus  the  bal- 
ance in  bank.  If  they  do  not  agree  it  is 
because  of  checks  that  are  outstanding  and 
that  have  not  yet  been  presented  for  pay- 
ment. A  reconciliation  statement  should  be 
engrossed  on  the  cash  book  at  the  end  of 
each  month,  similar  to  the  example  follow- 
ing : 

Balance  per  Bank   Pass 
$5400 


Sept.    30,    1902. 

Book 
Balance  in  bank 
o/s  check  No.  145 
o/s  "  No.  150 
o/s  "  No.  162 
o/s  "  No.  171 
o/s      "      No.  172 


$3100 


2300 


5400 


The  several  items  in  this  statement  should 
be  carefully  examined  by  the  auditor  and 
the  actual  balance  ascertained  by  an  inde- 
pendent statement  from  the  bank. 

BILLS    AND   AC:COUN'M. 

Bilk  Receivable.  The  list  of  bills  and 
notes  should  be  carefully  gone   through,  to 


deterjuine  whether  they  are  on  hand  or 
have  been  dis(^ounted  or  lodged  with  the 
bank  as  collateral  security.  All  bills  ma- 
tured should  be  traced  into  the  cash  book, 
and  if  dishonored,  back  to  the  debit  of  the 
custoMier. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  notes  overdue 
have  not  been  paid  and  no  credit  given,  and 
that  some  of  the  bills  on  hand  are  not  worth- 


Book  Debts.  A  list  of  all  those  indebted 
to  the  coiupany  at  the  date  the  books  were 
closed  should  be  prepared  and  verified  with 
the  ledger  acccmnts.  A  certain  amount 
should  be  written  off  the  aggregate  to  pro- 
vide for  possible  losses  which  experience 
has  shown  is  inevitable.  Unless  the  auditor 
is  qualified  to  pass  on  the  financial  standing 
of  each  debtor,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
the  manager  of  the  business  determine  which 
are  good,  doubtful,  and  bad.  Any  that  are 
worthless  should  be  closed  into  Profit  and 
Loss,  but  the  doubtful  ones  should  be  listed 
as  such  in  the  balance  sheet  at  a  reduction 
of,  possibly,  one-half. 

A  good  plan  is  to  open  a  Reserve  for  Bad 
Debts  account  to  which  is  credited  annually, 
out  of  profits,  a  sum  which  bears  the  ratio 
to  the  total  .sales  for  the  current  year  that 
the  ascertained  loss  for  the  previous  few 
years  bears  to  the  total  sales  for  that  period. 
As  losses  occur  in  future  they  are  charged 
against  this  reserve  and  profits,  for  the  fol- 
lowing years  are  not  burdened  with  losses 
upon  business  transactions  of  previous  years. 

Accounts  a7id  Bills  Fnyable  will  present 
but  little  difficulty,  yet  they  should  be  criti- 
cally examined  to  see  that  they  have  all 
been  credited,  and  that  the  company  owes 
all  that  are  shown  by  the  books.  The 
returned   note  or  draft,  of  course,  is  suffic- 
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lent  voucher  for  the  payment  of  same,  and 
the  balance  of  bills  jiayable  account  in  the 
ledger  will  show  the  amount  still  outstand- 
ing. 

SUBSIDIARY    BOOKS. 

The  several  books  of  purchases,  sales,  etc., 
should  be  compared  and  verified,  and  the 
ledger  entries  should  be  carefully  checked 
with  the  books  from  which  they  are  brought. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  all  invoices  received 
are  O.  K.'d,  and  that  the  amount  of  such 
liability  is  posted  to  the  correct  account  in 
the  ledger  and  finally  represented  on  the 
balance  sheet. 

GOODS    AND    PROPERTIES. 

(xoods  on  hand  should  be  inventoried. at 
cost  and  not  at  the  market  value,  as  there 
■..can  be  mi  profits  until  goods  are  sold. 
While  profits  should  not  be  anticipated  be- 
cause of  a  rise  in  the  market,  on  the  other 
hand  a  good  practice  is  to  lower  the  valua- 
tion of  goods  that  are  out  of  fashion  and  for 
which  the  demand  is  lessening.  The  inven- 
tory book  should  be  signed  by  the  party 
who  made  it,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  audi- 
tor to  go  over  the  extensions  before  accept- 
ing it  as  final. 

Land  and  Buildings.  The  title  deeds  of 
the  property  should  be  e.tamined  and  all 
expenditure  in  connection  with  the  prop- 
erty. Care  should  be  taken  that  expendit- 
ures for  repairs  or  replacement  are  not 
charged  to  the  property  instead  of  to 
revenue  The  depreciation  on  buildings 
will  depend  on  the  cjuality  of  material  em- 
ployed in  construction.  The  life  of  the 
building  should  be  estimated  and  a  percent- 
age written  off  each  year  sufficient  to 
amount  to  the  original  cost  by  the  end  of  the 
]ieriod. 

Machinery  and  Plant.  A  certain  per 
cent,  should  be  written  off  each  year  for 
depreciation.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what 
amount  of  depreciation  should  be  allowed 
each  year,  as  the  life  of  machinery  is  uncer- 
tain. It  may  not  wear  out  only,  but  may 
become  obsolete  through  later  inventions. 
Boilers,  for  instance,  wear  out  rapidly,  and 
should  have  from  10  to  lo  per  cent,  written 
off'  yearly,  while  on  other  machinery  from 
•5  to  10  per  cent,  may  be  sufticient.  All 
repairs  should  be  charged  to  revenue. 
Perhaps  a  reserve  should  be  set  aside  for 
depreciation,  and  such  a  method  is  com- 
mendable. 

Furniture  and  Fixturex.  Deduct  say  7 
per  cent,  on  the  reducing  balances.  Horses 
and  wagons  and  loose  tools  should  be  re- 
valued each  year,  as  no  percentage  rate  of 
depreciation  can  be  safely  determined. 

Stocks  and  Bonds.  These  should  be  per- 
sonally inspected  by  the  auditor  and  the 
actual  market  value  determined  from  the 
published  quotations.  They  are  not  subject 
to  depreciation  but  they  fluctuate  in  value. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  they  are 
not  over-valued. 

FICTITIOUS     ASSETS. 

Such  assets  as  good  will,  patents,  copy- 
right, franchise,  etc.,  require  careful  dis- 
crimination. Good  will  does  not  depreciate, 
but  may  be  shattered  at  any  time,  or  it  may 
gradually  increase.  If  the  company  is  pros- 
perous, however,  it  need  not  be  written 
down.  Patents,  copyright,  and  franchise 
may  be  closed  off  during  their  legal  exist- 
ence. 

Such  items  as  bonus,  stock  discount, 
organization  expenses,  etc.,  should  be  writ- 
ten off  in  three  or  four  years. 


(ONTINliENT    LIABILITIES. 

These  are  very  important  and  should  not 
be  overlooked,  as  there  is  generally  a  possi- 
bility of  having  to  pay  them.  They  include 
notes  and  drafts  under  discount  or  that  have 
been  transferred  to  others,  accomodation 
obligations,  disputed  claims,  cumulative 
preference  dividends,  etc.  While  contin- 
gent liabilities  do  not  form  part  of  the  bal- 
ance sheet,  they  should  by  all  means  be 
listed  at  the  bottom  for  the  information  and 
benefit  of  the  stockholders.         ' 

THE    BALANCE    SHEET. 

This  is  the  most  important  statement  laid 
before  the  stockhoklers,  as  it  shows  the  exact 
financial  condition  of  the  business.  <!)n  one 
side  are  placed  liabilities,  not  only  to  cretli- 
tors  but  to  the  stockholders  themselves, 
while  on  the  other  side  are  enumerated  the 
assets  and  the  property  of  the  company. 

Before  giving  his  certificate  of  correctness 
the  auditor  must  examine  in  detail  each  item 
on  both  sides,  and  satisfy  himself  that  the 
liabilities  have  not  been  understated,  nor 
the  assets  overstated,  or  vice  versa. 

The  liabilities  as  shown  in  a  company's 
balance  sheet  may  be  classed  under  two 
heads : 

(1)  Liabilities  to  the  Shareholders. 

(2)  Liabilities  to  the  Public. 

The  former  consists  of  the  share  capital, 
surplus,  undivided  profits,  etc.  The  details 
and  particulars  of  the  capital  should  be 
clearly  stated,  and  when  it  is  divided  into 
more  than  one  class  this  should  be  shown. 
The  balance  sheet  should  also  show  the 
authorized  capital,  the  amount  s.bscribed, 
the  calls  unpaid,  etc. 

THE    CERTIFICATE. 

As  stated  above,  the  certificate  should  be  a 
clear  and  fearless  statement  of  the  facts  as 
they  e.xist  at  the  ti:i;e  of  making  the  exajui- 
nation.  If  imly  a  partial  audit  is  made, 
such  should  be  stated  in  the  report,  but  any 
item  of  interest  to  the  stockholders  should 
by  all  means  be  brought  to  their  notice. 

There  is  no  definite  form  of  certificate,  as 
individual  preference  generally  rules  the 
form  to  be  adopted  by  the  auditor.  Any 
clear  statement  of  the  affairs  will  suffice  and 
need  not  be  of  great  length.  Such  a  state- 
ment as  :  "I  have  examined  the  above 
Balance  Sheet,  and  find  it  correct,"  would 
be  sufficient ;  or  on  the  Balance  Sheet  may  be 
written,  "  Examined  and  found  correct,"  to 
which  would  be  appended  the  name  of  the 
auditor.  There  are  often  two  auditors 
engaged  on  an  audit  and  in  that  case  both 
should  sign.  Such  a  report  as  "  Examined 
and  found  to  agree  with  the  books,"  would 
not  be  satisfactory,  as  the  books  may  not  be 
correct. 

The  following  auditor's  report  may  prove 
suggestive  : 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  30,  1902. 
To  the  Stockholders  of  the  City  Trad- 
ing Company. 

(tENTlemen  :  Having  examined  the 
books  and  accounts  of  the  City  Trading 
Company  we  beg  to  submit  the  following 
report : 

We  find  the  appended  Balance  Sheet, 
Profit  and  Loss  Statement,  and  statement  of 
Receipts  ami  Payments,  to  be  correct  and  in 
accordance  with  the  books. 

We  find  the  books  to  be  carefully  and 
systematically  kept,  and  everything  in  con- 
nection therewith  in  proper  order.  We 
wish  to  commend  th?  courteous  treatment 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  .Manager  and 
his  able  staff  of  assistants. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Samuel  Brown,  1   ,     ... 

T    w    i'„^ ,  Auditors. 

J.  VV  .  Itbeen,       j 


Business  Zips 

GEORGE   HOR.\CE    LORIflER 

[E.xtracts  from  "  Letters  from  a  Self-Made 
Merchant  to  his  Son."  an  instructive  and 
altogetiier  delightful  series  of  articles  l>y 
George  Horace  Lorirner,  tliat  for  some 
months  have  been  appearing  in  liie 
ftaturdaj'  Evening  Post,  and  that  are 
soon  to  be  published  in  book  form  by  Small. 
Maynard  &  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass., to  whose 
courtesy  we  are  indel>ted  for  permission  to 
make  these  extracts. -THE  EDITOR.] 

ON      SELF-RESPECT,        CAUTION,        LOYALTY 
AND    .MODESTY 

There  isn't  any  such  thing  as  being  your 
own  boss  in  this  world  unless  you're  a 
tramp,  and  then  there's  the  constable. 

Keep  your  self-respect  at  any  cost,  and 
your  upper  lip  stiff  at  the  same  figure. 
Criticism  can  properly  come  only  from 
above,  and  whenever  you  discover  that 
your  boss  is  no  good,  you  may  rest  easy 
that  the  man  who  i>ays  his  salary  shares 
your  secret. 

Remember  that  when  you're  in  the  right 
you  can  afford  to  keep  your  temper,  and 
that  when  you're  in  the  wrong  you  can't 
afford  to  lose  it. 

When  you  come  across  one  of  those 
gentlemen  who  have  more  oil  in  their  com- 
position than  any  two-legged  animal  has  a 
right  to  have,  you  should  be  on  the  lookout 
for  concealed  deadly  weapons. 

The  bunco  men  aren't  all  at  the  county 
fair,  and  they  don't  all  operate  with  the 
little  shells  and  the  elusive  pea. 

Loyalty  is  the  one  commodity  that  hasn't 
any  market  value,  and  it's  the  one  that  you 
can't  pay  too  much  for.  You  can  trust  any 
number  of  men  with  your  money,  but 
mighty  few  with  your  reputation.  Half  the 
men  who  are  with  the  house  on  payday  are 
against  it  the  other  six. 

1  don't  know  anything  that  a  young  busi- 
ness man  ought  to  keep  more  entirely  to 
himself  than  his  dislikes,  unless  it  be  his 
likes.  It's  generally  expensive  to  have 
either,  but  it's  bankruptcy  to  tell  about 
them.  It's  all  right  to  say  nothing  about  the 
dead  but  good,  but  it's  better  to  apply  the 
rule  to  the  living,  and  especially  to  the 
house  which  is  paying  your  salary. 

Of  course  it's  good  business,  when  a  fel- 
low hasn't  much  behind  his  forehead,  to 
throw  out  his  chest  and  attract  attention  to 
his  shirt  front.  But  as  you  begin  to  meet 
the  men  who  have  done  something  to  make 
them  worth  meeting  you  will  find  that  there 
are  no  "  keep  oft'  the  grass  '  or  "  beware  of 
the  dog"  signs  around  their  jireniises,  and 
that  they  don't  motion  to  the  orchestra  to 
play  slow  music  while  they  talk. 

Superiority  makes  every  man  feel  its 
eijual.  It  is  courtesy  without  condescen- 
sion ;  affability  without  familiarity  :  self- 
sufficiency  without  selfishness  :  simplicity 
without  snide.  It  weighs  sixteen  ounces  to 
the  pound  without  the  package,  and  it 
doesn't  need  a  four-colored  label  to  make  it 
go- 

ON    MATTERS    AND    THINGS    IN    GENERAL. 

There's  nothing  helps  convince  some  men 
that  a  thing  has  merit  like  a  little  gidd  on 
the  label.  And  it's  pretty  safe  to  bet  that 
if  a  fellow  needs  a  six  or  seven-syllabled 
word  to  ilescribe  his  profession,  he's  a 
corn  doctor  when  you  come  to  look  him  up 
in  the  dictionary.  And  then  you'll  gener- 
ally find  him  in  the  bick  part  of  the  book 
where  they  tuck  away  the  doubtful  words. 

If  you  really  want  a  look  at  the  solid 
facts  of  a  thing,  you  must  strain  off'  the 
sentiment  first. 


Principals'  Private  Office,  Lynn  Business  College,  Lynn,  Mass.  The  rich  Axniinster  on  the  floor,  the  sumptuous  upholstered 
furniture,  the  open  grate  with  its  attractive  mantel— all  suggest  coziness  combined  with  elegance.  As  this  apartment  is  on  the  first 
floor,  looking  out  on  the  street,  but  a  few  feet  distant,  the  advertising  value  during  the  evening  session  is  of  no  slight  importance. 
This  school  was  opened  seven  years  ago  by  H.  W.  Pelton  and  C.  C.  Dexter,  formerly  teachers  in  Burdett  College,  Boston.  It  has 
been  remarkably  successful,  and  is  the  only  ctimmercial  school  in  New  England  occupying  solely  its  own  building  for  school  purposes. 


There's  no  easier  way  to  cure  foolishness 
than  to  give  a  man  leave  to  be  foolish. 
Anil  the  only  way  to  show  a  fellow  that  he's 
chosen  the  wrong  business  is  to  let  hiui  try 
it.  If  it  really  is  the  wrong  thing,  you 
won't  have  to  argue  with  him  to  quit,  and 
if  it  isn't,  you  haven't  any  right  to. 

The  easiest  way  in  the  woi  Id  to  make 
enemies  is  to  hire  friends. 

ON    MARRIAGE 

I  knew  right  off  that  1  had  made  a  mis- 
take when  I  opened  the  inclosed  and  saw 
that  it  was  a  bill  for  "fifty-two  dollars  for 
roses  sent,  as  per  order,  to  Miss  Mabel 
Dashkam."  Of  course  \ou're  in  no  posi- 
tion yet  to  think  of  being  engaged  even, 
and  that's  why  I'm  a  little  afraid  that  you 
may  be  planning  to  get  married.  But  a 
twelve-dollar  clerk  who  owes  fifty-two  dol- 
lars for  roses  needs  a  keeper  more  than  a 
wife.  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  there 
comes  a  time  to  a  fellow  who  blows  fifty-two 
dollars  at  a  lick  on  roses  when  he  thinks 
how  many  staple  groceries  he  could  have 
bought  with  the  money. 

Marriages  may  be  made  in  Heaven,  but 
most  engagements  are  made  in  the  back 
parlor  with  the  gas  turned  so  low  that  a 
fellow  doesn't  really  get  a  square  look  at 
what  he's  taking. 

While  a  man  doesn't  see  much  of  a  girl's 
family  when  he's  courting,  he's  apt  to  see 
a  good  deal  of  it  when  he's  housekeeping  ; 
and  while  he  doesn't  marry  his  wife's 
father,  there's  nothing  in  the  marriage  vow 
to  prevent  the  old  man  from  borrowing 
money  of  him. 

To  marry  for  money  or  to  marry  without 
money  is  a  crime.  There's  no  real  objection 
to  marrying  a  woman  with  a  fortune,  but 
there  is  to  marrying  a  fortune  with  a 
woman. 

TO   A    SALESMAN 

Kepartee  makes  reading  lively,  but  busi- 
ness dull. 
Half  the  people  in  the  world  take  a  joke 


seriously  from  the  start,  and  the  other  half 
if  you  repeat  it  often  enough. 

He  laughs  best  who  doesn't  laugh  at  all 
when  he's  dealing  with  the  public.  There's 
such  a.  thing  as  carrying  a  joke  too  far,  and 
the  fellow  who  keeps  on  pretending  to 
believe  that  he's  paying  for  pork  and  get- 
ting dog  is  pretty  apt  to  get  dog  in  the  end. 

A  real  salesman  is  one  part  talk  and 
nine  parts  judgment  :  and  he  uses  the  nine 
parts  of  judgment  to  tell  when  to  use  the 
one  part  of  talk. 

Of  course  you  want  to  be  nice  and  mellow 
with  the  trade,  but  always  remember  that 
mellowness  carried  too  far  becomes  rot- 
teneas. 

Real  buyers  ain't  interested  in  much  be- 
sides your  goods  and  your  prices.  Never 
run  down  your  competitors'  brand  to  them, 
and  never  let  them  run  down  yours.  Don't 
get  on  your  knees  for  business,  but  don't  hold 
your  nose  so  high  in  the  air  that  an  order 
can  travel  under  it  without  your  seeing  it. 
You'll  meet  a  good  many  people  on  the 
road  that  you  won't  like,  but  the  house 
needs  their  business. 


(Continued 
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RUSSIA. 

The  I'olitical  Situation  in  Russia.  Isaac 
A.  Hourwich.  Forum,  October-December, 
1902 

Through  Siberia  to  Behring.Strait.  Harry 
De  Windt,  F.  R.  G.  S.  Harper's  Magazine, 
October,  1901. 

From  Peking  to  St.  Petersburg  by  Kail. 
Alfreil  Stead.  Review  of  Reviews,  Peceni- 
ber,  1901. 


Electric  Cars  on  a  Frozen  Kiver.  Har- 
]ier's  Weekly,  December  28,  1901. 

The  New  California.  S.  M.  Williams. 
Munsey's  Magazine,  March,  1902. 

LUMBER. 

Log  Rafts  on  the  Pacific.  Arthur  Inkers- 
ley.  tJverland,  October,  1902.  Wood 
Manufactures. 

Maine's  Wood  Novelty  Mills.  George  E. 
Walsh.  Scientific  American,  October  25, 
1902. 

MININO. 

The  Extraordinary  Story  of  the  Utica. 
Baily  Millard.  Everybody's  Magazine,  No- 
vember, 1901. 

The  Life  of  a  Coal  Miner.  Rev.  John 
McDowell.     World's  Work,  October,  1902. 

THE   IRON    INDUSTRY. 

The  Foundations  of  the  American  Iron 
Industry.  Archer  Brown.  Engineering 
Magazine,  October,  1902. 

IRRIGATION. 

Conveying  Water  in  the  West.  Harper's 
Weekly,  December  21,  1901. 

SHIPPING. 

American    Mistress  of    the  Seas. 
Richmond     P.  Hobson,    U.   S.    N. 
American  Review,  October,  1902. 

Ocean      Steamships.       Lawrence 
World's  Work,  October,  1902. 

Twentieth  Century  Types  of  Shi)ibuild- 
ing.     Review  of  Reviews,  October,  1902. 

IMMIGRATION. 

Americans  in  the  Raw.  Edward  Lowry. 
World's  Work,  October,  1902. 

DENMARK. 

Denmark  and  the  Treaty.  Gertrude  Ath- 
erton.  North  American  Review,  October, 
1902. 

GERMANY. 

Toy  Making  Among  the  Germans.  Fritz 
Morris.  Harper's  Weekly,  December  14, 
1901. 
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ARGENTINA. 

A  Visit  to  the  Argentine  Republic.  G. 
Sliaw  Lefevre.  Nineteenth  Century  Maga- 
zine, November,  1901. 

FISHING. 

New  England  Fisher  Folk.  Uuy  Wet- 
more  Carryl.  Harper's  Magazine,  October, 
1902. 

Silk  Culture  in  California  Carrie  Wil- 
liams.    Overland,  October,  1902. 

THE    NORTHWESTERN    STATES. 

The  Great  Columbia  River  Basin.  Capt. 
Clevelaud  Kockwell.  PaciKc  Monthly, 
March.  1902. 

rOEEIGN   TRADE. 
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INTRODUCTORY  LESSON  FOR  BEGINNERS. 


"An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure."  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
a  very  larj;e  miijority  of  the  law-suits  in- 
volving business  interests,  arise  because  of  a 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  terms  of  a  so- 
called  agreement  previously  made.  A 
business  transaction  is  the  result  of  an 
agreement  such  as  the  law  recognizes.  An 
agreement  is  supposed  to  involve  the  meet- 
ing of  the  minds  of  the  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment. However,  the  courts  cannot  get  at 
the  minds  of  the  parties  but  must  judge  by 
outward  appearances,  such  as  language  and 
conduct.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  per- 
son consents  to  something  the  scope  of 
which  he  does  not  fully  comprehend.  Such 
an  agreement  is  almost  certain  to  furnish 
disagreeable  work  for  the  courts  and  the 
lawyers.  For  all  this  the  losing  party  must 
pay  and  pay  w^ell.  For,  as  some  one  has 
said,  "talk  is  cheap  except  when  the  law- 
yers talk." 

LEARN     TO     KNOW     WHEN     TO     CONSULT     A 
LAWYER. 

Some  will  say,  "  No  one  but  a  practicing 
lawyer  is  competent  to  carry  through  an 
important  deal  in  these  days  of  modern 
complexity."  But  how  is  one  to  know  what 
is  "  important  "  ?  It  is  too  often  true  that 
he  who  does  not  know,  does  not  know  that 
he  does  not  know.  If  he  did,  he  would  not 
make  his  fatal  blunder. — A  loaned  B  $2-500 
on  his  note.  B  was  known  to  be  "  poor 
|iay,"and  A  would  not  make  the  ban  unless 
('  would  indorse  the   note.      C   did   indorse 


and,  of  course,  was  liable  to  pay  the  note  if 
B  did  not.  When  the  note  fell  due,  A  was 
kind  enough  to  give  B  an  extension  of  ten 
days,  without  consulting  C  in  the  matter. 
When  B  would  not  pay  at  the  end  of  the 
ten  days,  C  was  asked  to  settle  and  he  re- 
fused. A  went  to  an  attorney,  who  advised 
him  that  by  extending  the  time  for  payment 
without  the  consent  of  the  indorser  (C),  he 
had  released  the  indorser.  Had  A  known 
that  he  did  not  knoie  the  effect  of  extending 
the  time,  he  would  have  consulted  his 
attorney  sooner  and  would  have  been  $2500 
better  off.  Had  he  possessed  a  good  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  law 
of  bills  and  notes,  he  would  have  known 
better  anyway. 

The  object  of  the  study  of  commercial 
law  is  not  to  make  a  lawyer  of  the  layman, 
but  to  teach  him  when  he  needs  a  lawyer. 
Not  every  man  can  be  his  own  lawyer,  and 
it  is  but  sheer  nonsense  for  him  to  think  of 
trying  it.  But  it  is  not  the  person  well 
equipped  with  the  principles  of  business  law 
who  makes  this  mistake.  He  knows  what  he^ 
knows,  and  he  knows  that  beyond  certain 
limits  there  is  danger.  He  knows  that  the 
law  of  real  property  is  too  intricate  for  any 
one  but  a  tirst-class  lawyer,  and  when  he 
has  a  real  estate  deal  on  hand,  he  pays  his 
attorney  a  few  dollars  to  keep  the  deal 
straight  rather  than  pay  him  many  dollars 
to  get  it  straight  after  he  has  muddled  it. 

HOW    TO    STUDY    COMMERCIAL    LAW. 

Commercial  law  cannot  be  memorized 
any  more  than  commercial  arithmetic.  Of 
course,  certain  principles  can  and  must  be 
mastered  :  but,  like  the  principles  of  arith- 
metic, they  are  not  mastered  until  they  can 
be  applied.  A  man  may  own  a  fine  set  of 
surgical  instruments  and  be  anything  but  a 
skilful  surgeon,  unless  he  possesses  the 
skill  to  use  them.  The  principles  of  law 
are  like  surgical  instruments  :  to  get  value 
out  of  them,  they  must  be  used.  In  this 
connection  it  is  well  to  remember  that  "  rea- 
son is  the  soul  of  the  law."  (Jnce  in  pos- 
session of  the  principles,  and  given  a  set  of 
facts,  it  remains  for  the  student  to  reason 
out  the  iniswer. 

But  one  who  reads  the  text-book  for  ])rin- 
ciples  must  read  between  the  lines.  Noth- 
ing that  is  read  should  be  so  construed  that 
it  will  clash  with  any  other  statement  of 
law.  To  illustrate,  when  one  reads  "the 
agreement  of  the  parties  makes  the  law  of 
the  contract,"  he  should  keep  in  mind  that 
an  illegal  contract  is  void  ;  i.  e.,  after  read- 
ing "  the  agreement  of  the  parties  makes 
the  law  of  the  contract,"  he  should  read 
between  the  lines,  "so  long  as  the  agree- 
ment is  lawful." 

ON    THE    USE    OF    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Every  principle  should  be  fixed  in  the 
mind  by  means  of  an  apit  illustration.  For 
example,  it  is  easier  to  see  the  foice  of  the 
principle,  "  every  simple  contract  must 
have  a  consideration,"  when  it  is  backed  up 
by  at  least  two  sets  of  facts,  one  where  there 
is  no  consideration  and  consequently  no 
contract,  and  another  where  there  is  a  valid 
consideration  and  a  binding  contract  ;  thus, 
A  promises  to  paint  a  portrait  for  B,  and  is 
to  receive  no  compensation.  B  cannot  hold 
A  to  this  agreement  because  he  (B)  did 
nothing  in  return  for  A's  promise.  Again, 
suppose  X  promises  to  write  an  article  for  Y, 
and  Y  promises  to  pay  X  |100.  In  this 
case  Y  has  done  something  he  was  not 
already  bound  to  do.  He  has  promised  to 
pay  X  $100.  Y's  promise  is  a  consideration 
that  will  bind  X  to  his  promise.  Then,  so 
far  as  the  consideration  is  concerned,  this  is 
a  valid  CO   tract. 

The  learner  should  select  his  illustrations 


under  the  guidance  of  a  careful  teacher, 
(ireat  harm  may  easily  come  from  trying  to 
evolve  rules  of  law  from  cases.  Take,  for 
example,  the  last  case  given  above.  If 
the  article  to  be  written  was  to  be  a  libel, 
the  contract  would  be  void.  The  learner, 
overlooking  the  rule,  "an  illegal  agreement 
is  void,"  and  seeing  that  the  court  had 
declared  this  agreement  void,  might  be  led 
to  think  that  it  was  because  the  considera- 
tion was  not  valid.  Great  care  should  be 
exercised  in  this  particular,  because  it  is 
easy  to  get  a  wrong  idea,  and  wrong  ideas, 
like  weeds  in  a  garden,  are  hard  to  kill 
when  once  they  are  rooted.  Only  the  sim- 
plest cases  should  be  taken  for  ilUistrati(m, 
and  every  detail  of  each  case  should  be 
sliidicd,  not  simply  gone  over. 

THE    MORAL   AND    DISCIPLINARY    VALUE    OF 
THE   STUDY    OF   COMMERCIAL    LAW. 

Aside  from  tlie  direct  value  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  business  law,  there  is  another  and 
most  important  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
the  study  of  it.  Despite  the  discordant 
notes  of  the  croaker,  law  consists  in  right 
principles  rightly  applied.  Can  a  person 
engage  the  mind  in  a  more  wholesome  occu- 
pation than  in  looking  for,  searching  after, 
correct  principles,  and  in  reasoning  how  to 
put  them  into  actual  practice?  It  is  often 
possible  to  determine  the  moral  status  of  a 
student,  though  almost  an  entire  stranger, 
by  the  way  in  which  he  will  decide  some 
point  in  commercial  law.  Probably  there  is 
nothing  in  a  commercial  course,  if  there  is 
in  any  course,  which  will  broaden,  deepen, 
and  strengthen  (develop  and  discipline)  the 
mind  more  than  the  well-directed  study  of 
business  law. 

We  are  living  on  a  moving  planet  and  in 
a  moving  age.  Wecannot  stop  if  we  would. 
I'nless  we  make  a  faithful  continuous  efl'ort 
to  go  ahead,  we  must  slip  back.  Every  day, 
whether  we  will  or  not,  we  must  face  new 
problems,  problems  which  we  alone  can 
solve.  Will  the  ability  to  reason  help  us? 
It  is  the  only  thing  that  will  help  us. 
Every  day  new  opportunities  Come  to  us 
and  we  are  better  or  worse  accordingly  as 
we  treat  these  opportunities.  Forces  are  at 
work  which  have  already  reduced  business 
to  a  science. 

Happily  the  time  has  passed  when  a 
smattering  of  knowledge  and  a  great  deal  of 
bluster  and  bluff  will  place  a  man  in  the 
front  rank  anywhere  except  in  the  court- 
room as  defendant  to  a  suit,  or  more  often 
in  the  almshouse.  The  world  will  no  longer 
trust  large  business  interests  to  the  manage- 
ment of  an  ignoramus.  The  business  men 
of  tomorrow  must  have  more  practical 
knowledge  of  the  rules  of  business  than  did 
the  average  lawyer  of  yesterday.  "  Let  us, 
then,  be  up  and  doing." 

ESSENTIALS. 

In  order  to  succeed  in  any  study,  at  least 
three  things  are  absolutely  necessary  :  viz.  : 
a  never-failing  source  of  reliable  informa- 
tion, a  thorough  understanding  of  every 
word  that  enters  into  the  subject,  and 
steady,  solid,  well-directed  work.  Above 
all,  WORK.  The  only  way  to  do  work  that 
really  amounts  to  much  is  to  set  apart  a  cer- 
tain time  for  it  and  be  there  for  business 
during  that  time  each  working  day.  This 
race  for  success  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  is  the 
battle  to  the  strong.  It  is  the  fellow  who 
keeps  forever  at  work  that  wins  success. 
Many  a  man  with  a  bright  mind  has  gone 
to  pieces  because  he  thought  himself  able 
to  succeed  without  work,  and  many  a  man 
with  a  dull  mind  has  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  top  round  of  the  ladder  because  he  real- 
ized the  necessity  for  work  and  acted  on  his- 
c<mvicti^)ns. 
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A  History  of  Penmen,  Early  Busi= 

ness  Education  and  Educa= 

tors  in  America. 


By  A.  M.   Minman,  Worcester,   Mas; 


George  Newhall  Comer,  the  pioneer  of 
Commercial  College  work  in  America,  was 
born  in  Liverpool,  England,  in  18U.  His 
early  business  training  was  had  in  the 
large  banking-house  of  Baring  Bros.,  Lon- 
don, and  when  still  a  young  man  he  came 
to  America.  For  a  short  time  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  coal  business  in  Boston, Mass., 
working  as  an  expert  accountant  at  such 
times  as  he  could  spate  from  his  regular 
occupation.  Mr.  Comer  had  been  in  Boston 
but  a  short  time  before  he  realized  the  need 
of  a  school,  where  young  people  could  be 
taught  bookkeeping,  writing  and  other  bus- 
iness studies,  and  in  1839,  he  disposed  of  his 
coal  business  and  opened  a  business  school 
under  the  name  of  Comer's  Initiatory 
Counting  room,  which  name  he  later 
changed   to  Comer's  Commercial  College. 

From  its  inception  Comer's  College  was 
very  popular  and  successful.  The  good  peo- 
ple of  Boston  and  New  England,  recogniz- 
ing the  value  of  such  a  school  for  enter- 
prising young  men  and  women,  accorded  it 
their  hearty  support  and  strong  financial 
encouragement.  From  an  old  circular,  bear- 
ing the  date  of  1840,  we  copy  the  following  : 

Comer's  Initiatory  Counting  Room 
is  open  day  and  evening  for  the  purpose, 
as  its  name  implies,  of  preparing  students 
of  all  ages  for  the  practical  duties  of  mer- 
chants' clerks,  and  the  other  active  pur- 
suits of  life,  upon  the  following  terms  • 

A  course  in  Mercantile  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, and  Commercial  Calculations,  in- 
cluding stationery $15.00 

A  course  in  Writing,  Arithmetic,  consist- 
ing of  one  lesson  each  day  or  evening  for 
three  months. $5.00 

Having  frequent  applications,  Mr.  Comer 
can  usually  procure  employment  for  such 
of  his  students  as  may  require  it. 

As  an  expert  accountant,  Mr.  Comer 
occupied  a  somewhat  unique  position,  com- 
ing to  Massachusetts  as  he  did,  at  a  time 
when,  compared  to  the  present,  little  busi- 
ness was  transacted  and  the  methods  of 
bookkeeping  in  vogue  were  of  the  crudest 
and  simplest  kind.  Scarcely  anybody,  ex- 
cept merchants  employed  in  foreign  trade, 
then  kept  their  books  by  double  entry,  and 
it  was  Mr.  Comer's  mission  to  introduce  in 
Boston  and  throughout  New  England  the 
Italian  or  double  entry  system.  Mr.  Comer 
was  so  qualifled  as  a  practical  accountant, 
and  his  work  gave  such  universal  satisfac. 
tion,  that  he  was  then  acknowledged  to  be 
the  leadingauthorityon  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  accounts,  and  his  services  were 
sought  after,  not  only  in  his  home  city,  but 
elsewhere  in  New  England  and  in  New  York 
City  and  state.  Through  his  practical  in- 
genuity many  labor  saving  devices  and 
methods  were  devised  and  introduced  in 
office  work,  and  he  was  the  first  accountant 
to  introduce  direct  posting  to  the  ledger 
from  books  of  original  entry  without  the 
intermediary  of  theold-fashioned  columnar 
journal,  which  was  at  that  time  in  univer- 
sal use. 


i'ledgcd 
to    his 


Mr.  Comer  was  a  writer  of  acki 
ability  on  all  subjects  pertainir 
chosen  profession,  and  there  are  in  exist- 
ence many  magazine  articles,  pamphlets 
and  circulars  from  his  pen,  all  bearing  the 
impress  of  deep  thought,  and  a  close  ac- 
quaintance with,  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  needs  and  methods  adapted  to  the 
commercial  conditions  of  his  time.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  standard  works  on 
Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  Navigation  and 
Commercial  Computations,  all  exhibiting  a 


mastery  of  the  subjects  treated  and  great 
care  in  their  preparation.  Mr.  Comer  was  a 
fine  musclar  movement  penman  and  teacher 
of  penmanship  at  a  time  when  muscular 
movement  writing  was  generally  unknown. 
He  advocated  a  combined  movement  of  the 
hand  and  fingers,  with  the  elbow  below  the 
edge  of  the  desk,  the  wrist  clear  from  it,  the 
fingers  being  used  to  form  tiie  letters,  and 
the  hand  and  arm  sliding  along  to  give  flu- 
ency to  the  writing.  Mr.  Comer's  own  work 
showed  an  ease,  'speed  and  strength  of 
execution  possessed.by  few  of  his  contem- 
poraries. 

Personally,  G.  N.  Comer  was  a  striking 
figure— sliort  of  stature,  with  immense 
depth  of  chest  and  breadth  of  shoulders, 
upon  which  was  mounted  a  finely  shaped 
head.  His  features  were  large,  pleasant  and 
forceful,  and  showed  the  ruggedness  and 
independence  of  thought  and  action,  which 
where  characteristic  of  the  man.  He  was 
extremely  neat  about  his  dress  and  person, 
one  of  his  favorite  expressions  being  that 
"  An  eye  for  dirt  was  better  than  an  ear  for 
music,"  and  everything  under  his  control 
had  to  be  kept  scrupulously  clean. 

Mr.  Comer's  character  was   many   sided. 


GEORGE  NEWHALL  COMEK. 
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with,  perhaps,  strength  of  purpose,  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  action,  and  love  of 
truth  dominating  all  else.  He  was  a  man 
of  large  heart  and  generous  nature,  which 
won  to  him  the  strong  affection  of  his  stu- 
dents and  the  warm  esteem  of  a  large  circle 
of  friends.  He  had  a  great  hatred  of  sham 
and  pretense,  and  never  hesitated  to  use 
both  voice  and  pen  in  condemnation  of  such 
as  came  to  his  notice.  Although  making 
much  money  from  his  school  and  expert 
fees,  he  never  accumulated  a  fortune,  being 
too  generous  to  his  family  and  friends  to 
admit  of  it.  Anotherof  his  favorite  sayings 
was,  "  The  best  is  none  too  good  for  those  I 
love."  Mr.  Comer  was  a  practical  man,  an 
educated  man.  a  kind.yet  forceful  man,  and 
bringing  these  characteristics  to  bear  in 
his  teaching,  he  won  and  kept  for  his  school 
an  invaluable  name  and  high  standing 
personally  among  the  merchants  of  Boston 
and  Xew  England. 

During  Mr.  Comer's  life  his  school  was 
uniformly  successful,  and  at  his  death  in 
1876,  his  son,  Mr.  C.  E.  Comer,  took  charge  of 
the  business,  and  being  a  gentleman  of 
marked  ability  and  an  able  teacher  has 
maintained  its  high  standing  up  to  the 
present. 

Thus,  for  over  sixty  years,  under  the 
management  of  father  and  son,  this  pioneer 
Ijusiness  school  of  America  has  continued 
and  prospered,  and  stands  today  in  the  front 
rank  with  the  strongest  and  best  class  of 
commercial  schools  of  the  country-,  a  monu- 
ment to  the  foresight,  ability,  and  industry 
of  its  founder,  George  Newhall  Comer. 
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Worcester,  Oct.   lU,  1902. 
Dear  Friends  Zaner  and  Bloser  : 

My  plan  is  to  present  the  first  three  founders  of  Business  Schools  :  Duff,  Comer  and  Bart- 
lett,  and  then  others  in  their  order  of  starting  and  growth.  I  shall  take  up  other  schools  in  Boston,  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati,  after  I 
have  dwelt  upon  the  earliest  pioneers  and  the  primitive  condition  of  our  country  without  railroads  and  with  only  three  million  people 
west  and  north  of  the  Ohio  river  in  1840,  when  the  three  first  business  schools  were  started  in  the  midst  of  ignorance  of  anything  but  the 
crudest  methods  of  keeping  accounts.  I  don't  believe  the  readers  of  your  paper  will  charge  you  or  it  with  what  I  may  write  or  may  not 
write,  but  it  means  work  to  get  the  craft  to  give  me  facts  and  pointers,  but  after  I  get  the  matter  going  in  a  few  numbers,  I  think  there 
are  many  who  will  wish  to  be  in  it.  I  want  to  show  that  our  baby  country,  50  years  ago,  has  bounded  ahead  of  all  the  old  nations  of  the 
world  and  that  its  marvellous  commercial  prosperity  and  unparalleled  commercial  leadership  is  due  to  the  commercial  training  of  mil- 
lions of  young  men  and  women  of  our  country  since  1840.  I  do  roaiit  the  business  educators  and  penmen  of  the  country  to  realize  that  I 
cannot  know  witkout  their  aid  what  to  say  of  them,  or  how  to  say  what  will  please  them  or  do  them  justice,— so  I  shall  be  delighted  to  get 
from  every  source  as  much  interesting  matter  as  possible.  I  realize  that  some  schools  will  give  me  a  chance  to  write  of  them,  and  others 
who  do  not  aid  me  with  facts  may  feel  that  I  have  slighted  them,  when  the  cause  has  been  that  they  slighted  themselves  by  withholding 
matter  that  I  would  gladly  use  could  I  but  get  it.  My  history  is  in  its  infancy  now  and  will  be  for  several  numbers,  because  I  am  starting 
it  with  men  who  opened  schools  before  I  was  born.  However,  this  whole  thing  is  a  matter  of  love  and  not  of  profit,  and  if  I  cannot  reach 
the  modern  workers  while  writing  of  the  pioneers  between  1840  and  1870  the  later  ones  will  be  reached  in  their  order  of  coming  into  the 
work.  My  regard  for  and  devotion  to  my  whole  profession  is  unbounded,  and  it  will  be  a  matter  of  the  head  and  not  the  heart  if  I  fail  to 
do  what  is  in  all  respects  pleasing  and  creditable  to  myself,  and  all  worthy  members  of  my  craft.  I  am  in  the  midst  of  a  very  busy  school  and 
other  work,  and  cannot  give  the  time  or  thought  to  write  to  all  the  meiubers  of  the  profession 
solicitingtheir  aid,  but  I  shall  be  delighted  to  receive  matter  from  every  worthy  worker  who 
feels  that  he  has  been  an  earnest  instrument  in  the  cause  of  penmanship  and  commercial 
eduction.  Sincerely  your  friend, 


Hapid  Hddition. 

Those  interested  in  the  teaching  of  rapid 
addition  would  do  well  to  lend  a  listening 
ear  to  Mr.  L.  C.  Horton,  inventor,  manufac- 
turer and  publisher  of  the  Numerograni,  a 
device  intended  to  facilitate  the  teacliing 
and  tlie  learningof  mathematics  as  app  ied 
to  the  iiustle  and  bustle  of  business.  Some 
of  our  best  scliools  are  using  the  Numero- 
grani, and  some  of  our  most  progressive 
teachers  are  recommending  it.  You  will  do 
well,  therefore,  to  give  it  attention. 


ejtpert  lit.  3.  Kinsley,  Raises  Something 

€lse  Besides  Toraed  ebeeks 

and  ebiehens. 

The  Stork 

Announces  tlie  arrival  of 

Gertrude  Elvira  Kinsley. 

October  the  Fourteenth,  nineteen  hundred 

and  two,  at 

Four-thirty  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Weight  ten  and  a  quarter  pounds. 

AT  Home 
after  October  the  twenty-eighth. 


Simplified  is  Olinnina. 


H.  G.  Phelps,  principal  of  the  Business 
Department,  Montana  State  College,  Boze- 
man,  Montana,  like  many  other  progressive 
business  educators,  uses  tlie  Zanerian  Man- 
ual of  Simplified  Script  in  his  writing 
classes.  In  a  recent  letter  he  states:  "Sim- 
plified script  is  gaining  in  favor  every  year 
we  use  it."  His  experience,  we  are  pleased 
to  say.  is  the  same  as  that  of  all  others  who 
liave'  given  this  style  of  writing  a  fair  trial. 
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Edited  and  Published  Monthly  (Except  July 
and  August,  t  by  Zaner  &  Bloser,  118  N.  High 
Street,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

V(1L.  VIII.     No.  4.  \Vhoi,E  No.  49 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  DECEMBER,  1902 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  $1.00  A  YEAR.        lOc.  A  COPY. 

Change  of  Address— If  you  change  your  address 
be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  {in  advance,  if  pos- 
sible) and  be  careful  to  give  the  old  as  well  as  the 
new  one  We  lose  many  papers  each  issue 
through  negligence  on  the  part  of  subscribers. 

Hates  to  TIdents  and  Club  Kaisers 

Sent  upon  application.  Whether  you  are  in  a 
position  to  send  a  few  or  many  subscriptions,  let 
us  know,  so  that  we  can  favor  you  with  our  low- 
est possible  terms  and  a  few  sample  copies. 

Considering  the  fact  that  we  issue  no  partial  or 
cheap  editions ;  that  our  journal  is  high-grade  in 
every  particular;  that  the  color  feature  of  the 
cover  alone  costs  hundreds  of  dollars  :  that  "les- 
sons that  teach"  are  a  distinctive  feature  of  our 
magazine;  that  the  art  presented  is  the  best  ever 
given  in  a  journal  of  this  nature;  and  that  the 
4epartnient  of  business  education  is  upon  a  more 
comprehensive  and  truly  representative  plan  than 
ever  before  attempted  ;  you  will  readily  see  that 
the  Business  Educator  is  not  only  the  best  but 
the  cheapest,  because  the  best  is  always  the 
cheapest. 

Che  Best  Advertising  medium  of  Its 
eiass 

The  Business  Educator  being  the  most  pop- 
ular and  widely  read  journal  of  its  kind,  it  fol- 
lows that  it  is  also  the  best  advertising  medium. 

It  reaches  practically  all  persons  interested  in 
commercial  education  and  in  penmanship,  in 
both  this  country  and  in  Canada.  It  covers  the 
commercial  school  field  completely,  going  as  it 
does  to  the  heads  of  Commercial  Colleges,  ( 'om- 
mercial  High  Schools,  Commercial  Departments 
in  Parochial  Schools,  Colleges,  etc..  as  well  as  to 
a  large  number  of  ofiBce  workers,  public  school 
teachers,  home  students,  etc.  Then  it  is  pre- 
served as  but  few  journals  are,  many  subscribers 
having  it  bound  in  book  form.  Our  rates  for 
space  are  extremely  low— lower  than  those  of 
any  other  high  class  journal  published.  Wide- 
awake advertisers  will  find  our  columns  money 
makers.     Write  at  once  for  rates. 

Public  and  Private. 

The  National  Commercial  Teachers'  Fed- 
eration is  attended  and  supported  by  teach- 
ers from  business  colleges,  public  schools, 
normals,  universities,  etc.  The  largest 
number  of  course  comes  from  business  col- 
leges which  are  private  institutions.  But 
of  recent  years  teachers  from  commercial 
departments  of  high  schools  and  from  com- 
mercial high  schools  have  been  multiplying 
until  their  numbers  are  quite  noticeable. 
This  growth  is  but  a  beginning.  They  have 
been  active  workers  in  the  association  and 
have  been  cordially  received  generally. 

We  have  noticed,  however,  now  and  then 
upon  the  part  of  a  small  minority  of  busi- 
ness college  men,  principally  proprietors, 
to  "  turn  down  "  for  office  or  otherwise,  per- 
sons solely  because  they  were  connected 
with  the  public  schools*  Some  doubtless 
deserve  to  l.»e  turned  down  as  do  h  smalt 
number  of  persons  in  all  lines,  but  there 
was  a  spirit  back  of  the  act  we  did  not  like. 
The  question  is,  shall  we  foster  this  spirit, 
or  put  our  heels  upon  it  as  we  would  upon  a 
selfish,  poisonous  serpent ': 

Let  us  learn  to  lift  ourselves  above  petty 
and  imaginary  differences  in  our  belo\  ed 


Federation,  and  out  of  it.  Let  us  recognize 
that  commercial  education  is  bigger  than  a 
business  college,  or  a  high  school,  i>r  a  uni- 
versity ;  that  it  is  bigger  than  all  combined  ; 
and  that  its  future  cannot  be  measured  by 
the  past. 

The  commercial  high  school  is  drawing  to 
itself  many  of  the  best  men  in  the  business 
college  profession  because  of  sureness  and 
size  of  salaries  paid,  opportunities  for 
growth  and  advancement,  and  of  vacation 
periods  for  recreation  and  improvement. 
As  a  result,  high  school  commercial  edu- 
cation is  receiving  such  an  influx  of  ability 
that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the 
graduate  of  these  schools  will  be  something 
other  than  a  nonentity. 

Our  niotto  is:  recognize  merit,  worth,  grit, 
enthusiasm,  ability,  energy,  alertness,  time- 
liness, usefulness,  and  character,  and  uti- 
lize it  in  our  Federation  as  officer,  or  on 
committees  or  program  whenever  and 
wherever  we  recognize  the  same,  whether 
the  person  is  business  college  teacher  or 
proprietor,  high  school  or  university  teacher 
or  principal. " 

As  publishers  of  theBuSINESSEDUCATOR 
we  are  happy  to  serve  one  and  all  alike—  to 
recei\'e  support  from  business  as  well  as 
high  school  teachers.  We  believe  both  are 
deserving.  Webelieve  the  Federation  needs 
both  and  to  that  end  we  encourage  recog- 
nition on  the  part  of  the  public  school  man 
as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the  private  school 
man,  letting  merit  determine  the  position 
he  shall  occupy. 

We  want  no  division  of  interest  or  feel- 
ings— »7jiO' is  the  watchword  for  commer- 
cial teachers  with  which  to  sweep  the 
educational  sky  of  cobweb  education. 


Come  Jlgain. 

"The  Business  Educator,"  of  Columbus. 
Ohio,  contains  an  article  that  is  especially 
interesting  to  stenographers— "  The  Educa- 
tion of  a  Stenographer,"  by  Mrs.  M.  L.  Veen- 
tliet.  F'or  a  magazine  that  has  the  wide 
scope  that  its  title  suggests,  the  space 
devoted  to  penmanship  seems  rather  <»ut  of 
proportion.  Improvement  might  also,  be 
made  bv  a  change  in  the  stvle  of  tvpe. 

R.  P.  SoRelle,  in  The  Gre^'y:  Writvr. 

Sincere,  well-meant  criticism  like  the 
above  Is  always  more  than  welcome  at  the 
office  of  The  Business  Educator,  and  we 
thank  Mr.  SoRelle,  the  new  department 
editor  of  The  Gregg  Writer,  for  the  sugges- 
tions he  has.made. 

Previous  to  September  of  the  present  year 
our  journal  was  known  as  The  Penmati- 
Aictist  and  Business  Educator.  That  cov- 
ered the  ground,  indicated  the  contertts 
very  well,  but  it  was  awkward,  unwieldy, 
and  too  long.  After  searching  sometime 
for  a  better  name  we  decided  on  THE  BUSI- 
NESS Educator,  but  we  soon  learned  that 
it  was  far  easier  to  see  that  the  new  name 
was  not  wholly  logical  and  appropriate, 
rather  than  to  suggest  a  perfect  fitting  title 
of  small  dimensions.  Brevity  carried  the 
day,  however. 

In  this  connection  we  also  saw  that  some 
journals,  like  the  W^estern  Penman  and 
Penman's  Art  Journal,  which  give  about 
one-third  of  theirspace  to  penmanship,  and 
two-thirds  to  business  education,  etc.,  were 
also  a  trifle  out  of  proportion  when  meas- 
ured by  their  names.  Which  is  the  more 
out  of  proportion,  a  journal  entitled  BUSI- 
NESS Educator,  which  gives  about  one- 
third  space  to  penmanship,  or  a  journal 
entitled  Penman,  which  gives  about  two- 
thirds  space  to  business  education?  Busi- 
ness education  includes  at  least  business 
penmanship,  but  penmanship  doen  not  in- 
clude business  education. 


Would  that  this  thing  had  been  brought 
up  when  we  were  wrestling  with  this  prob- 
le:n  ;  when  our  cry  was  long  and  loud,  and 
our  kingdom  offered  for  a  new  name. 

But  it's  ne'er  too  late  to  mend,  so  we  are 
ready  for  a  better  name  with  which  to  re- 
christen  the  sturdy  young  advocateof  good 
penmanship  and  practical  education.  Let's 
have  it. 

As  to  type,  it  was  decided  some  months 
ago  that  ours  is  too  small,  and  steps  were 
then  taken  to  secure  larger  and  better. 
Watch  for  us  in  our  new  dress. 

To  return  the  compliment,  allow  us  to 
suggest  that  Mr.  SoRelle  assist  Mr.  Gregg 
in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  beautiful  girl 
whose  face  adorns  the  new  cover  design 
for  the  Gregg  Writer.  Typical  Gregg  sten- 
ographers are  not  asleep,  but  wide-awake. 


Che  Question  of  Supervisors. 

Mr.  C.  P.   ZANER, 

Columbus.  O. 
MY  DEAR  Mr.  ZANER:— 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  acknowledged 
3'our  response  to  my  suggestion  of  a  year 
ago  as  to  "  The  Question  of  Supervisors." 

Real  worth  alwaj-s  merits  commendation. 
Your  terse  treatment  of  the  subject  is  in- 
deed meritorious.  If  only  these  could  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Superintendents  and 
school  officials  a  great  deal  of  good  might 
be  done.  If  these  articles  were  printe<l  in 
one  co:npact  leaflet  I  would  be  pleased  to 
use  a  dozen  or  more  copies.  This  is  not  a 
suggestion,  but  a  hint.  If  it  is  your  plan, 
count  on  me. 

A  deal  of  education  along  this  line  is 
needed.  You  should  understand  that  a 
Supervisor  is  daring  indeed  if  he  recom- 
mends to  pupils  a  penmanship  journal  for 
supplementary  work.  I  wish  this  were  not 
so.  The  public  can  readily  find  fault  with 
results,  but  sensitive  to  the  slightest  shad- 
ow of  self  aggrandizement  on  the  part  of 
the  Supervisor. 

I  thank  you  heartily  for  the  material 
response. 

Sincerely  yours, 

M.  D.  Fui/roN. 


new   System. 


A  new  system  of  penmanship  by  the  Hoff- 
mann Metropolitan  Publishing  Co.,  43  Met- 
ropolitan Block,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  is  a  new 
claimant  for  public  attention  on  the  part  of 
penmanship.  Judging  from  the  advance 
information  we  have  received,  the  work  is 
well  worth  investigation.  We  shall  take 
pleasure  in  reviewing  the  publication  when 
it  arrives.  An  advertisement  appears  else- 
where  in    these  columns. 


B  Penmanship  Kevival. 

From  a  number  of  quarters  of  the  country 
we  learn  of  persons  who  are  organizing 
classes  In  penmanship  with  good  success. 
Mr.  P.  E.  Matzen,  of  Battle  Creek,  la.,  a 
staunch  supporter  of  THE  BUSINESS  EDU- 
CATOR, is  organizing  classes  in  his  sectijn 
of  the  country,  and  reports  the  outlook  good. 
From  what  we  can  learn.  Mr.  Matzen  pos- 
sesses the  necessary  qualifications  in  the 
way  of  skill  and  energy  to  give  his  patrons 
the  worth  of  their  money  and  more. 


n  Correction. 

On  page  28.  of  the  November  BUSINESS 
EDUCATOR,  we  credited  Mr.  T.  Courtney 
with    a    verse  in  ornamental  script,  which 


s!io\ild    have 
Christ,  Lock  H 


been    credited    to 
en.  Pa. 


Mr.    J.    G. 


FIXE  AKT  PEN  WORK  BY  C.  C.  CANAN,  DUKE  CENTER,  PA. 


Mr.  J.  F.  Caskev,  recently  of  Ijuffalo,  is 
again  located  in  Wheeling,  \V.  Va.,  with  the 
Elliott  Commercial  Schools.  Mr.  Caskey 
has  some  verv  good  words  to  «av  for  his 
employer,  Mr.'W.  B.  Elliott,  whom  he  de- 
clares to  be  "the  most  conscientious  busi- 
ness college  man  "  he  has  ever  met 

W.  LeRoy  Brown,  a  student  of  the  Zaner- 
ian,  recently  landed  a  $100  job  of  engrossing. 
Simply  another  illustration  of  what  ability 
finds  to  do  when  prepared. 

Through  Mr.  H.  O.  Keesling,  w  ho  is  con- 
ducting a  series  of  lessons  In  business  writ- 
ing in  the  BUSINESS  Educator, and  who  is 
connected  with  Cannon's  Commercial  Col- 
lege, Lawrence,  Mass.,  we  learn  tliat  they 
have  the  largest  school  Lawrence  has  ever 
had. 

Mr.  C.  K.  Tate,  penman  in  the  Bartlett 
Commercial  College,  Cincinnati.  C)..  recently 
favored  the  BUSINESS  Educ-\TOK  with 
some  subscriptions,  and  closed  his  letter  in 
the  following  words:  "You  are  giving  the 
profession  a  good  paper,  and  I  should  like 
to  see  vour  efforts  receive  the  appreciation 
they  nierit.  Each  number  is  worth  a  dollar 
to  any  one." 

W.  B.  Grelder,  a  former  Zanerian  boy,  is 
now  supervisor  of  penmanship  and  draw- 
ing in  the  Public  Schools  of  Greensburg,  Pa. 

Mr.  Grelder  is  an  earnest,  honest,  enthu- 
siastic gentleman,  and  we  doubt  not  that 
he  will  make  a  splendid  success  of  the  work. 

Mr.  F.  F.  Musrush,  Supervisor  of  penman- 
ship in  the  Public  Schools  of  Lakewood,  O., 
renews  his  subscription  to  the  BUSINESS 
Educator  in  the  following  words:  "With 
this  you  will  find  a  silver  certificate  f(>r$l.nii. 
Extend  mv  subscription  one  >-ear.  The 
Business  'Edix.'vtor  is  a  high  grade 
periodical  replete  with  information  along 
all  lines  of  commercial  education." 

Mr.  Musrush  also  states  that  his  work  is 
progressing  nicely,  and  that  he  has  been 
complimented  with  an  increase  of  salary 
each  year  since  entering  upon  the  work 
there. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Fahnestock,  Secretary  of  the 
McPherson.  Kansas,  College,  reports  that 
they  have  begun  this  year's  work  with  one 
hundred  students  more  than  last  year,  and 
that  thev  have  students  from  sixteen  differ- 
ent states.    This  is  indeed  encouraging. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Kibbe,  a  former  pupil  of  the 
Zanerian,  is  now  teaching  penmanship  in 
the  Metropolitan  Select  School,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Kibbe  not  only  has  qualifications 
along  the  penmanship  line,  but  has  talent 
in  the  line  of  music,  and  is  pursuing  a 
course  of  study  and  practice  in  that  line 
while  teaching  penmanship. 

W.  F.  Ovens,  formerly  Principal  of  the 
Wisconsin  Business  College,  opened,  on 
Sept.  1st,  an  institution  of  his  own  at  She- 
boygan, Wis.,  known  as  The  State  Business 
College.  He  reports  that  business  is  ex- 
cellent. 


On  October  1st,  Mr.  Herbert  S.  DeSoUar 
sold  his  entire  interest  in  the  Central  Busi- 
ness College  of  Denver,  Colo.,  to  Mr.  L.  A. 
Arnold,  of  Chicago.  We  wish  Mr.  Arnold 
the  success  his  progressive,  energetic, 
worthy  efforts  deserve. 

McPherson,  Kansas,  College  occupied  an 
entire  page  advertising  this  worthy  institu- 
tion in  the  McPherson  Weekly  Republican, 
Friday,  October  17, 1002. 

We  have  an  attractive  circular  from  L.  H. 
Hauani,  of  Riverside,  Cal..  advertising  a 
correspondence  in  penmanship. 

The  Twin  City  Gregg  Shorthand  Associ- 
ation gave  its  first  program  at  Curtiss  Bus- 
iness College,  Minneapolis,  Oct  16.  Ira  V. 
Richardson  of  Minneapolis,  is  the  president, 
and  W.  C.  Stephens,  of  St.  Paul,  is  the  vice 
president  of  this  promising  new  shorthand 
organization.  Verily  it  is  good  for  brethren 
to  dwell  together  in  unity. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  R.  G.  Laird, 
well  known  to  most  of  our  readers,  has  been 
appointed  t.i  a  position  on  the  faculty  of  the 
New  York  High  .School  of  Commerce,  a  posi- 
tion much  coveteil  by  scores  of  commercial 
teachers  in  the  East. 

K.  S.  Colton,  Jr.,  the  capable  director 
of  the  Commercial  Department  of  the 
Lowell  (Mass.)  High  School,  is  in  charge 
of  a  building  attended  by  400  pupils, 
wlio  are  taught  bv  ten  teachers.  Besides 
his  duties  as  principal,  Mr.  Colton  teaches 
Hve  classes  in  the  day  school,  and  puts  in 


This  is  a  portrait  of  Mr.  L.  E.  Stacy,  of 
Kingston,  N.  Y.,  who  is  considered  one  of 
our  brightest  and  most  skilled  penmen  and 
teachers  of  commercial  subjects.  Mr.  Stacy 
has  placed  before  us  some  written  cards  in- 
dicating skill  of  a  high  older.  He  is  also 
giving  lessons  by  mail  which  we  can  hearti- 
ly recommend  to  those  desirous  of  improv- 
ing their  penmanship.  See  advertisejuents 
elsewhere  in  this  number. 


four  evenings  each  week  in  the  evening 
school  work.  This  is  fairly  out-Roosevelt- 
ing  the  President. 

The  Commercial  Text  Book  Company  of 
Des  Moines,  is  issuing  some  very  attractive 
monthly  advertisements  toils  large  mailing 
list.  The  manager,  B.  F.  Williams,  is  show- 
ing most  commendable  enterprise  in  push- 
ing this  new  line  of  commercial  text-books, 
although  we  ought  not  to  speak  of  them  as 
new.  for  some  of  them  have  been  in  use  for 
several  years  and  are  familiar  to  many 
teachers. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  are  issuing  an  attrac- 
tive series  of  books  which  they  are  calling 
"The  Twentieth  Century  Series."  We  are 
sure  that  the  hundreds  of  teachers  among 
our  readers,  as  well  as  hundreds  who  are 
not  teachers,  will  be  especially  interested 
in  such  books  as  "The  Work  of  Wall  Street," 
"  Funds  and  Their  I'ses,"  "  Trust  Finance," 
"  The  Story  of  a  Grain  of  Wheat,"  and  "  His- 
tory of  Commerce  and  Industries,"  all  of 
which  are  soon  to  come  from  the  press. 

Messrs.  W.  C.  Stephens  and  G.  A.  Golder, 
proprietors  of  the  Globe  Business  College, 
St.  Paul  Minn.,  are  advertising  extensively 
and  forcefully  this  fall.  We  note  an  espec- 
ially good  write  up  in  the  A.  O.  U.  W.  Guide, 
backed  up  by  a  large  display  advertisement. 
If  energy  and  hard  and  conscientious  work 
will  build  up  a  good  school,  the  Globe  is 
destined  to  be  at  the  front  of 'the  procession 
one  of  these  days. 

We  have  a  catchy  little  advertising  book 
from  the  Louisville  Spencerian,  entitled 
"  Rate  Book  to  Success." 

Gideon  Bixler,  formerly  well  known  in 
Ohio,  where  he  had  a  school  at  Wooster,  is 
now  located  in  pleasant  quarters  on  Ogden 
Ave.,  Chicago.  He  sends  out  a  little  folder 
in  the  shape  of  an  imitation  of  a  closed 
ledger.  In  it  he  names  some  of  his  former 
successful  graduates, amongthem  a  special 
messenger  to  President  McKinley,  and  a 
private  secretary  to  Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson, 
of  Cleveland. 

The  September  number  of  The  School 
J?et-/eii' contained  a  very  thoughtful  paper 
read  some  time  ago  before  the  Massachu- 
setts High  School  Master's  Club,  on  the  sub- 
ject, "  The  Place  of  Conimercial  Studies  in 
the  High  School."  We  regret  that  our 
present  accommodations  for  space  are  so 
crowded  that  we  cannot  reprint  this  excell- 
ent paper  in  full. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Burnette,  of  Ashland,  111.,  has 
been  elected  to  the  position  of  special 
teacher  of  penmanship  and  the  commercial 
branches  in  Vincennes,  Ind.,  Public  Schools. 

Mr.  Burnette  is  a  fine  young  man,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  will  give  satis- 
faction. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Conner,  formerly  Principal  of 
the  Conimercial  Department  and  Secretary 
of  Alma  College,  Alma,  Michigan,  now  has 
charge  of  a  department  in  the  Detroit  Busi- 
ness L'niversity,  Detroit,  Mich. 

the  Sidney,  Ohio, 
(ired  the 

Business  Educator,  with  a  club  of 
twenty-three  subscriptions  accompanied 
with  the  following  words:  "Please  accept 
this  small  club  as  a  token  of  respect  for  the 
good  vour  magazine  has  done  me.  Maj- it 
inspire  these  students  as  it  has  me," 
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Federation  Announcements. 


As  Christmas  comes  otl  Thiirs- 
eotnmentS  day  this  year,  it  was  thought 
best  to  postpone  the  meeting 
until  Monday.  This  arrangement  permits 
a  session  of  onlytliree  days,  but  you  will 
not  be  obliged  to  leave  home  on  Christmas 
day  to  reach  Milwaukee  in  time  for  the 
opening  session. 

There  are  to  be  three  days  of  strenuous 
work,  each  one  filled  with  much  that  will 
be  interesting  to  any  commercial  teacher. 
The  session  closes  with  a  joint  meeting 
with  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association. 
The  shorthand  section  has  introduced  a 
new  feature  in  its  program— The  Round 
Table.  It  is  believed  that  this  will  prove  to 
be  truly  a  teacher's  program. 

Opportunity  will  be  giveti  those 
EKbibitS  who  have  advertised  in  this  pro- 
gram to  make  the  customary 
exhibit  of  their  wares.  Owing  to  the  limit- 
ed room  availaltle  for  this  purpose  no  other 
exhibits  can  be  provided  for.  Advertisers 
are  advised  that  for  information  concerning 
space,  etc.,  they  should  write  Prof.  E.  \V. 
Spencer,  Milwaukee. 

Special   arrangements  will    be   made  for 
exhibitions  of  school  work. 

There  are  many  good   hotels  in 

ItOtel  Milwaukee.     Our  headquarters 

will  be  at  the  St.  Charles.    This 

is  on  the  American  plan,  and  it  is  here  that 

the  banquet  will  be  served  on  Tuesda3'  eve- 


Proaammc  national  Commercial 
Ceacbers'  Jlssociation. 

Spencerian  Business  College. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  1902. 

Monday  Morning,  Dec.  29th,  at  8  o'clock 

Assembly  Koom  Spencerian  Business 
College. 

Reception  and  registration  of  members,  (9 

to  10). 
Address  of  Welcome,  Hon.  David  S.  Rose, 

Mayor  of  Milwaukee. 
Response,  Mr.  A.  S.  Parish,  Grand   Rapids, 

Mich. 
President's  Address. 
Committee  Announcements. 

TlTESDAY    AFTERNOON,     DEC.    30TH,     AT     I 
O'CLOCK. 

Assembly  room  Spencerian  Business 

College. 

1  to  2::«),  General  Election. 

Tlie  Early  History  of  Commercial  Educa- 
tion in  America,  L.  L.  Williams,  Roches- 
ter, X.  Y. 

( >flice  Organization  and  Methods  of  a  Large 
Business,  Horace  M.  Battin,  State  Audi- 
tor  Standard  Oil  Co. 

The  Benefit  of  Universal  Organization 
among  Commercial  Schools,  Dr.  H.  M. 
Rowe,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Discussion,  W.  N.  Ferris,  Big  Rapids,  Mich., 
Geo.  P.  Lord,  Salem,  Mass.,  Enos  Spen- 
cer, Louisville,  Ky. 

Tuesday  Evening,    dec.    3oth,    at   k-:m 

o'clock. 

Banquet  at  St.  Charles  Hotel. 

Toastmaster,  Geo.  W.  Brown, Jacksonville, 

Speakers,  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Peck,  Ex-Governor 
of  Wisconsin.  Hon.  William  Geo.  Bruce 
Milwaukee,  Editor  of  the  American 
Sch.H.l  Board  Journal.  J.  W.  Warr,  Edi- 
tor of    the   Practical   Age,   Moline,   ill. 


ning.  A  special  rate  of  two  dollars  per  day 
has  been  obtained  for  our  members  at  this 
hotel.    This  includes  two  in  a  room. 

Other  hotels  are— Phister,  Blatz,  and  Re- 
publican. All  are  contiguous  to  our  place 
of  meeting. 

Special  preparations  have  been 
Banquet  made  for  our  banquet.  Ex- 
Governor  Peck  and  Mr.  George 
Bruce,  of  Milwaukee,  will  each  respond  to 
toasts.  The  ladies  will  also  be  represented. 
The  usual  rates  of  one  and  one- 
Railroad  third  fare  for  the  round  trip, on 
Rates  the  certificate  plan,  have  been 

secured.  These  rates  are  ap- 
plicable from  all  points  except  those  in  the 
Southern  and  Southwestern  passenger  as- 
sociations. Members  coming  from  points 
in  the  territory  of  these  associations  should 
purchase  tickets  to  their  limits  and  then 
purchase  to  Milwaukee.  Be  sure  to  get  a 
certificate,  for  only  on  the  production  of 
this  certificate,  properly  signed,  will  you  be 
able  to  secure  a  return  ticket  for  one-third 
fare. 

Owing  to  a  new  rule  adopted  by  the  pas- 
senger associations,  twenty-five  cents  is 
charged  for  attesting  each  certificate.  This 
fee  will  be  paid  in  Milwaukee.  Let  us  re- 
peat—bring the  certificate. 

The  Business  Managers  is  the 
meeting         only  body  that  meets  on  Sat- 
urday.     None    of    the    others 
meet  until  Monday  morning. 


Carl  Marshall,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.     H. 
G.  Healey,  New  York. 
Music  by  Bachs  Solo  Sextette. 

WEDNESn.\Y    afternoon,    DEC.   ,31ST,    AT 
2:.'i0  O'CLOCK. 

Davidson  Theatre. 

Joint  Session  of  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers'  Federation  and  the  Wisconsin 
State  Teachers'  Association. 

Symposium. 

1.  The  Meaning  and  Utility  of  Higher  Com- 
mercial Education,  Prof.  J.  C.  Monaghan. 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

2.  The  High  School  as  a  Factor  of  Commer- 
cial Training,  Chas.  E.  McLenegan, 
Prin.  West  Division  High  School,  Mil- 
waukee. 

:f.  Private  Business  Schools  as  Factors  in 
Conmiercial  Training,  Robert  C.  Spen- 
cer, Pres.  Spencerian  Business  College, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Note.— On  Saturday  morning,  December 
■_'7,  at  9  o'clock,  Assemblv  Room,  Spencerian 
Business  College,  the  Private  Commercial 
School  Managers  will  meet.  None  of  the 
other  bodies  meet  until  Monday,  December 


eommercial  and  Shorthand  eombine. 

It  has  been  virtually  decided  between  the 
officers  of  the  Commercial  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation and  those  of  the  Shorthand  Teach- 
ers' Association  to  hold  a  joint  session  of 
those  two  bodies  on  Monday  evening, 
December  29,  leaving  the  other  sections  to 
make  such  arrangements  as  they  see  fit. 
The  work  of  the  joint  session  will  relate  to 
English  and  its  importance  in  the  different 
departments  of  commercial  work.  This 
should  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  and 
interestingaesslons  of  the  entire  meeting. 
E.  W.  Spencer. 


Program 

national  Business  Ceaehers'  Hssociation 
milwauhee.  Wis.,  Dee.  29^31,  190Z 

MONDAY,  DECEMBER  29 

9:10.     Registration    of    Members.    General 
Meeting  of  Federation. 


1:00-1 :  m.   Report  of  Executive  Connnittee. 
1:30-2:00.    President's     Address.       Discus- 
sion. 

2:00-'2:3p.  "The  Future  of  the  Business 
Schools,"  T.  W.  Bookmyer,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
Discussion. 

2:. 30-3: 00.  "  Commercial  Geography,"  D.  W. 
Springer,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Discussion, 
U.  G.  Moore,  Springfield,  111. 

3:00-3:30.  "  Discipline  a  Problem  that  Con- 
fronts the  Teacher,"  S.  B.  Fahnestock, 
McPherson,  Kans.  Discussion,  W.  T. 
Boone,  So.  Bend,  Ind. 

TUESD,\Y,  DECEMBER  30 

Symposium 

9:0(J-10:00.  "Ideal  Course  in  Business 
Practice,"  J.  H.  Crafton,  Quincy,  III.;  J.  C. 
Walker,  Danville,  III. ;  (One  to  be  selected.) 
Discussion,  Round-Table. 

10:00-10:,30.  "  Advanced  Accounting,"  Enos 
Spencer,  Louisville,  Ky.  Discussion,  A.  W. 
Dudley,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

10:30-11:00.  "Parliamentary  Lawandhow 
to  Teach  it  Successfully,"  E.  W.  Spencer, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  Discussion,  W.  H.  H. 
Carver,  Peoria,  III. 

11:00-11:.30.  "Training  a  Young  Man  for 
Office  Work,"  R.  L.  Meredith,  Zanesville 
Ohio.    Discussion,  Round-Table. 

11:.30-12:00.    Election  of  Officers. 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  31 

9:00-9:30.  "What  a  Business  Education 
Ought  to  Do  for  the  Individual,"  J.  A. 
Hiner,  Louisville,  Ky.  Discussion,  G.  W. 
Brown,  Jacksonville,  III. 

9:30-10:00.  "  The  Use  and  the  Abuse  of  the 
Tongue  in  the  School  Room,"  J.  W.  Warr, 
Moline,  III.     Discussion. 

10:00-11:00.  "  The  Value  of  Card  Systems," 
N.  B.  Parsons,  Library  Bureau,  Chicago,  111. 

11:00-12:00.  "The  Commercial  Value  of 
Advertising,"  W.  K.  Cochrane,  Chicago 
College  of  Advertising,  Chicago,  111. 


Program  Shorthand  Section. 

national  Commercial  Ceaehers'  Federal 
tion. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Dec.  211-31,  I9(j2. 

MONDAY 

The  importance  of  Writing  Names  in 
Shorthand,  instead  of  Longhand.  William 
Whitford,  Medical  Reporter. 

How  I   Prepare  Amanuenses.     Led  by  J. 
Clifford    Kennedy    and    Horace    G.  Healey, 
followed  by  volunteers  up  to  time  limit. 
TUESDAY. 

The  Opportunities  of  the  Amanuenses. 
Fred  Ireland,  Reporter  of  Debates,  House 
of  Representatives. 

How  I  prepare  Amanuenses.  Led  by  Selby 
A.  Moran  and  J.  G.  Gill,  followed  by  volun- 
teers up  to  time  limit. 

WEDNESDAY 
The  Work  of   and    Demand   for,  English- 
Speaking  Stenographers.      Frances  E.  Les- 
ter,   of   the    College   of     Agriculture     and 
Mechanic  Arts,  Mesila  Park,  N.  M, 
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How  I  Teach  Typewriting.  Rupert  P.  So- 
Relle,  followed  by  volunteers  up  to  time 
limit. 

Messrs.  Kennedy,  Heal&y,  Moran.  etc., 
will  lead  the  class  work  ;  but  every  member 
of  the  shorthand  section  should  understand 
that  he  is  on  the  program,  and  must  come 
prepared  to  take  an  active  part.  In  other 
words,  the  session  will  be  a  grand  exper- 
ience meeting. 

As  to  exhibits,  each  school  should  send 
one.  Take  a  page  from  a  beginner's  short- 
hand exercise  book,  showing  how  he  is 
started  and  how  his  shorthand  tests  are 
corrected.  Also  add  exhibit  of  dictation- 
pupil's  work — including  shorthand  notes 
and  typewritten  transcript  ;  the  transcript 
showing  all  necessary  corrections,  made  in 
the  teachers  special  stj'le.  Likewise,  sam- 
ples of  manifolding  and  mimeographing 
may  be  sent. 

Exhibits  should  be  marked  with  name  of 
school  and  teacher,  and  forwarded,  if  possi- 
ble, a  week  or  so  in  advance  of  meeting,  in 
order  to  allow  time  for  their  classification 
and  arrangement.  Direct  them  care  of  E. 
W.  Spencer,  Spencerian  Business  College, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  mark  on  outside 
of  wrapper,  "  Shorthand  Exhibit." 

Some  interesting  exhibits  will  be  made 
of  the  work  of  tioted  reporters  of  the  United 
States. 

Chas.  T.  Platt,  / 


Jerome  B.  Howard, 
Jt)H.\  R.  Gregg. 


C( 


Program  of  the 

national  Penmanship  Ceacber's 
Jlssociation, 

Spencerian  Business  College. 

MIL\V-\UKEE,  WIS.,  DEC.  liH,  .'JO,  31,  i'MJ. 

Monday,  P.  M. 
1     o'clock.      Registration,    General   Hand- 
shake, etc. 

1  ::iO  o'clock.  President's  Address,  Horace  G. 
Healey,  Editor  Penman's  Art  Journal,  X.  Y. 
City. 

2  o'clock.  Essentials  of  Practical  Hand- 
writing, D.  S.  Hill,  Lockyear's  Business  Col- 
lege, Evansville,  Ind. 

2:30o'clock.  Who  Can  Learn  to  Write  Well  ? 
Charles  N.  Crandle,  The  Athenaneum. 
Chicago,  111. 

3  o'clock.  Speed  Contest  ;  Palmer,  Healey, 
Zaner,  Giesseman,  Crandle,  Madarasz,  The 
Courtneys,  Henning,  Hill,  Kelchuer,  etc., 
etc.  A  Free-For-AU  Contest  to  see  who  can 
write  best  and  fastest.  Specimens  to  be 
published. 

i  o'clock.  General  Discussion  Concerning 
Speed  Writing— How  Fast  Classes  Can 
Write— How  Fast  Individuals  Can  Write. 
etc. 

Monday  Evening. 

7:30  o'clock.  Penmen  I  Have  Known.  Prof. 
H.  W.  Ellsworth,  Veteran  Penmanship 
Author  and  Publisher,  N.  Y.  City. 

8:30  o'clock.     Five  Minute  Speeches  From 
All  Over  Fifty  Years  of    Age,  Concerning 
Penman  They  Have  Known. 
TUESDAY,  A.  M. 

9   o'clock.    Roll  Call,  Registration,  etc. 

9:30  o'clock.  The  Worth  of  Good  Writing, 
W.  F.  Giesseman,  Capital  City  Commercial 
College,  DeMoines,  la. 

10 o'clock.  Accurate  Writing, T.Courtney, 
Iowa  Business  College,  DesMoines,  Iowa. 

10:30  o'clock.  Lesson  in  Business  Writing, 
G.  E.  Spohn,  Madison,  Wis.,  Business  Col- 
lege. 

11  o'clock.  Blackboard  Beauty,  A.  H.  Hin- 
man,  Hinman's  Business  College,  Worces- 
ter,  Mass. 


Wednesday,  A.  M. 

8::«)  o'clock.  Final  Roll  Call  and  Reception 
of  New  Members. 

9::i0o'clock.  Reminiscences,  Hon.  Robt.  C. 
Spencer,  oldest  son  of  Piatt  R.  Spencer, 
Author  of  Spencerian  Penmatiship,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis 

10:U0  o'clock.  Extempore  Remarks  Con- 
cerning Spencerian  Authors  and  Writing- 
Characteristics.  Influence,  Merits.  Five 
minute  speeches  by  H.  A.  Spencer,  P.  R. 
Spencer,  Lvman  P.  Spencer, Cvrus  W.  Field, 
Giesseman",  Crandle,  Madarasz,  Healey,  T. 
Courtney,  etc. 

11  :(10  o'clock.  The  Future  of  Penmanship, 
E.  K.  Isaacs,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.,  Business 
College.  (Mr.  Isaacs  will  send  paper  but  is 
not  certain  that  he  will  be  there  in  person.) 

General  Discussion  to  follow  all  papers 
when  there  is  sufficient  time. 

C.  P.  Z.\NER. 
Chairman  Executive  Committee. 


CARDS!   CARDS! 


CARDS! 


CARDS!! 


Card  Writing— Fine,  .\rtistic.  Beautiful.  Any 
name,  any  style,  15c  per  dozen.  Colored  Cards. 
White  Ink,  20c  perdozen.  Lessons  by  correpond- 
ence  in  writing  and  cartooning.  Sample  10c. 
Circular  free.     Investigate.     Address, 

\^yy^^^^  '~~^ — i~A   Artist. 

Mt.  Morris  College.   MT.   MORRIS,  ILL. 


DO  IT  WO^  Send  2.5c  and  receive  3  Sets 
of  capitals  by  A.  D.  Taylor, 
who  was  conceded  to  be  the  finest  penman  that 
ever  lived.  Zaner  says  :  "  The  large  set  is  the 
best  I  ever  saw."  Charlton  V.  Howe  writes: 
"They  are  the  finest  capitals  I  have  ever  seen 
—in  fact,  they  are  ideal  in  their  grace  and 
beauty."  A  Pleasant  Surprise. 

C.  S.  JACKSON, 
90  West  2d  Avenue,  Columbus,  O. 


A  teacher,  or  a  position,  or  wish  to  buy,  sell 
or  exchange  school  property  ?    Address, 

AMERICAN  COLLEGE  EXCHANGE 

CUMBERLAND,  MD. 
»0  REGISTRATIOH    FEE  -  CO-OPERATIVE. 


DO  YOO  WBNT  fl  BETTEB  POSITION  ? 


If  so,  REGISTER  with  us,  FREE 


CONTINENTAL    TEACHERS'    AGENCY, 
BOWLIKG    GREEK,    KT. 


4\t 


>«£.HU>MEi; 


2^5 

DEARBORN  STREET 
-     CHIC^IGO     ' 


Obituary* 

On  Wednesday,  Xovember  5th.  Mr.  D.  Dar- 
ling, of  Darling's  Business  College,  Fergus 
Falls,  Minn.,  passed  to  the  great  beyond. 
Heart  failure  was  the  immediate  cause. 
Thus  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  apparently 
in  the  prime  of  health,  another  business 
educator  has  gone. 

Mr.  Darling  was  a  man  of  imposing  appear- 
ance, and  so  far  as  we  have  learned, of  splen- 
did character  and  qualifications.  We  hope 
the  good  school  that  he  founded  may  go  on 
and  prosper. 

Through  the  press  we  learn  of  the  death  of 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Wiley,  on  October  1,3th,  1902,  wife  of 
Prof.  E.  L.  Wiley. of  the  Mountain  City  Busi- 
ness College.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Wiley  has  the  sympathy  of  the  pro- 
fession in  his  bereavement. 


niflilLNllS  LARCKIA'  l.-PON  PREPARATION. 
ALL  HIE  O^Z^Z^Z^Z^/t^SCiZ^^R.i^aiES- 
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iTMENT  IN  PB*aiC«.  KKOWUBOE 


Fine  script,  like  that  sbown  above  in  our 
new  poster  is  attractive,  admired,  and  ap- 
preciated. Good  script  is  mighty  scarce, 
but  this  came  from  the  right  source  — a 
script  specialist  — C.  P.  Zaner. 

First  school  in  any  city  ordering  a  large 
number  will  be  given  the  exclusive  right 
to  use  this  attrac'ive  and  effeclive  adver- 
tiser. Look  out!  Your  competitor  may 
nab  a  good  thing  and  get  ahead  of  you. 
Going  to  let  him  do  you? 

Size  22x28  inches.  Sample  for  a  nickle. 
Write  for  prices. 

ZANER  ®  BLOSER,  Columbus.  Ohio. 


Home  of  the 
horton  numeroscope, 

WiNSTED,   CONN. 

To  School  Principals, 
To  Students, 
To  Learners  at  Home. 
Anywhere.  U.  S.  A.- 

We  want  the  lion  on  Numcroscope  to 
reach  every  student,  wh.  thrr  large  or  small, 
in  .\merica;  every  student  ami  every  home 
learner.  We  send  it  postpaid  for  fifty  cents 
in  coin  or  money  order.  (.N'o  stamps  taken.) 
THE  HORTON    NUMEROSCOPE  CO. 

If  you  want  to  learn  to  add  here  is  your 
chance.  The  Numeroscope  produces  over 
36,000  propositions  for  Rapid  .\ddition. 

Send  for  our  new  magazine,  the  ^umero- 
gram,  free. 

Mention  the  Business  Educator. 
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** Uncle  Robert's''   6reetitids   to 

the  Business  Educators  of 

Jimcrica* 

The  tlourishingcity  of  Milwaukee,  with  its 
three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
charmingly  situated  on  the  western  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan,  eijghty-tive  miles  north  of 
Chicago,  opens  wide  her  hospitable  gates  to 
the  noble  profession  of  Business  Educatorj^ 
for  their  annual  meeting  December  '2\K  -^K 
and  31.  liK)2,  at  the  Spencerian  Business  Col- 
lege, where  the  glad  hand  will  be  given  by 
their  "  Uncle  Robert,"  who  anticipates  their 
coming  with  fatherly  pride  and  affection. 
The  gathering  will  be  historic,  marking  an 
epoch  in  the  business  and  educational 
progress  of  our  common  country  as  affected 
and  influenced  by  the  earnest  and  devoted 
men  and  women,  whose  labors  are  doing 
much  to  develop  the  social  economic  inter- 
ests and  life  of  America  as  a  leading  factor 
in  human  advancement  tliroughout  the 
world. 

Viewed  in  this  light  I  esteem  it  a  high 
honor  to  l>e  privileged  ti»  extend  cordial 
greeting?;  to  each  and  all  who  are  in  any 
manner  identified  with  or  interested  in 
Business  Education  and  Commercial  Train- 


The  rich  programs  and  the  grand  inspira- 
tions of  the  meeting  in  its  several  depart- 
ments and  general  sessions  cannot  be  over- 
estimated or  too  fully  utilized  and  enjoyed. 

The  responsibilities  assumed  by  and 
resting  upon  business  educators  and  com- 
mercial schools  are  vital  to  the  communities 
which  they  represent  to  the  nation  and  to 
the  civilization  and  progress  of  the  age. 
Impressed  as  we  should  be  with  these  facts, 
we  cannot  be  indifferent  to,  or  neglectful  of. 
our  personal  and  professional  obligations 
and  interests  represented  by  the  Milwaukee 
meeting  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Commercial  Teachers  and  similar  gather- 
ings. 

As  one  of  the  pioneers  and  founders  of 
American  Business  Colleges  and  Commer- 
cial Kducation,  with  my  mind  and  heart 
full  of  the  memories  and  associations  of 
more  than  half  a  century  of  growth,  progress 
and  change,  and  looking  confidently  with 
the  eye  of  faith  to  more  splendid  achieve- 
ments, I  extend  my  fatherly  and  fraternal 
greetings  and  cordial  invitation  to  all  con- 
cerned to  pull  my  latch  stringin  Milwaukee, 
December  29, :«).  and  31,  190'i,  and  share  my 
hospitalities  at  the  approaching  meeting  of 
American  Business  Educators.  Hoping 
that  each  and  all  will  kindly  consider,  and 
if  possible    acccept,   my   personal   and   pro- 


fessional invitation,  from  the  heart  of  a 
veteran  in  the  cause,  who  wishes  to  welcome 
you,  grasp  your  hands  and  look  into  your 
faces,  I  shall  await  your  coming  with  antici- 
pation of  pleasure  and  profit  in  the  approach- 
ing meeting. 

TO  THE  OLD  GUARD. 

To  the  surviving  pioneers,  founders  and 
veteran  business  educators  with  whom  1 
have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  heart 
to  heart  in  the  long  years  of  toil,  struggle, 
discouragements  and  triumphs,  I  send  the 
greetings  of  Auld  Lang  Syne  with  the 
ardent  desire  and  hope  that  they  may  favor 
me  and  honor  the  occasion  by  their  presence, 
giving  to  the  younger  generation  merited 
recognition  and  encouragement  in  the  great 
work  of  business  education  andconjmercial 
training. 

I  have  pride  in  announcing  that  we  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  the  meet- 
ing in  new  and  modern  quarters.  A  large 
part  of  the  college  building  has  been  entirely 
rebuilt  since  the  fire  of  May  31,  and  the  rest  of 
the  building  has  been  remodeled  and  mod- 
ernized, resulting  in  a  plant  for  a  commer- 
cial school,  which  probably  has  no  equal  in 
the  Northwest,  at  least  outside  of  Chicago. 
Faithfully  and  fraternally, 

Robert  C.  Spexcek. 

Milwaiikee.  Wis.,  Nov.  12,  liH)2. 


WANTED 

A  Hrst  cl 
a    radius 
worked 
Onlv  a  li 
can  get  1, 

iss  solicitor,  500,000  people  wit 
of    20     miles.       Territory    li 
Represent   a  high  grade  schi 
■e,  energetic  man  wanted,  one  v 
isiness  honestly,     .\ddress. 

liii 
tie 
ol. 
pho 

SOL'CnOR,  Care  BUSINESS 

EDUCATOR 

10  CENTS   PER   DOZEN 

plain  or  Hrtistically  Sjecutcd 

^rfj,>„j  s.  H.  REIN/MAIN, 
S29  Cheslnul  Siroei.  MILWAVKEE.  WIS. 


WANTED 


Solicitors  for  Hon 
Study  Course  in  Boo] 
keeping.  Rapid  Selle 
for  particula 
^^^^^^■^^  and  give  present  occi 
pation.    Big  money. 

FIRESIDE  ACCOUNTING  INSTITUTE, 

BATTLE     CREEK.    MiCH. 


HAVE  YOU  READ 

"JJ^/iaf  Official  Reporters  Sav  About  the  Bcjui 
Pitman  Svstcin  of  I^hoiiography  f 

IF  NOT 

Wc  will  send  it  to  voii  grati.s.  It  is  an  array  of  solid 
inilorsunients  by  the  hone  and  sinew  of  the  Re])orting 
Profession   of  the    Iniled    .States. 

THEN  READ 

'•What  Lea d 111 s;  Seliools  and  Colleges  Say," 

-\nd  voii  will  realize  that  the 
Benn  Pitman  System  of  Phonography 

/.f //;<•  Best  for  the  Reporter  atut  tlic  Best  for  tlic  Aiiiauiiensis. 


PUBLISHT  KY 

The    Phonographic    Institute   Company 

CIXCIXX.ATI. 
Benn  Pir.Nl.vN,  l'i-ebid<;nt.       Jek^mk  P..  H.iw.aku,  Manager. 


r 

-  ^THE= 

JEWETT 
TYPE- 
WRITER 


Best  machine  made  for  general  all-round  work, 
and  combines  in  its  advanced  ideas,  DURABILITY, 
SPEED,  BEAUTIFUL  WORK. 

E.  H.  SELL  &  CO,,  General  Agents, 

>«5  S.  High  St.,  COLUMBUS,  O. 
OFFICE  OUTFITTERS,  BLANK  BOOKS,  ETC. 


J 


RV  MR.  C.   E.  BALL.  ?IAXKATO.  MINN..  COMMEKCl AI.  COLLEGE. 


;ARDS !  CARDS  !  CARDS ! 

Yum  name  written  on  1  doz.  caids.  cant  be  beat, 
nlv  Ijc.  Colored  Blank  Cards.  10  colors,  Um  by 
lai'l.  30c,  5i«)  hy  express.  $l.OO.  lOOO  by  express. Il-T.'i. 
'en  holder  for  business  writinp.  li>c;  oblique  pen 
elder,  10c  White  ink  per  bottle.  aSc;  glossy  black 
ik  per  bottle,  15c.    Resolution.>«  engrossed,  iliplunias 


W.  A.  BODE, 

46-48  27th  St.  S.  S.,    PITTSBURG,  PA 


GREAT    REDVCTIOM. 


1  doz.  Oolored  Cards.  White  Ink  [any  naniej 
1  Copy  BixIer'sP  T.  In  Penmanship  [former 

price  .75]  now        .  .  -  . 

I  Lesson  In  Artistic  Writing 
I  Small  floui-Ish  .... 

Your  name  written  I  doz  way. 

Total 
All  forSl.lKll.ill  if  ordered  at  once 

J.  S.  LILLY,  Fenman,  Llle,  V 


f^  A  E3  r^  S     written   in   dashy   flour- 
^^'^''*^^     ishes,   any    color,    while 
they  last  25  cents  per  dozen.     Will  take  a 
few  students   in   penmanship   by   mail. 
Address, 

P.  E.   NATZEN. 

Battle  Creek.,  la. 


ROUND'S  SPACING  T  SQUARE 

A  Great  Aid  to  the  Pen-Artist  &nd  Draftsman. 

This  cut  shows  the  head  section  of  24-inch  blade  and  a  few  "peci- 
mtns  of  shading,  photo-engraved  from  work  done  by  aid  of  this 
square  with  a  common  ruling  pen,  the  lines  being  separated  at  per- 
fect intervals  and  made  as  rapidly  as  by  freehand.  Space  between 
lines  may  be  varied,  by  turning  thumb  screw  from  zero  to  one  inch  ; 
lines  are  made  horizontally  or  upon  any  desired  angle. 

Used  and  recommended  by  Draftsmen  and  Pen-Artists  every- 
where. 


Chicago.  Nov.  i,  iyu2. 

ks"libe  a  charm."     I  am  fully 

.arger  amonnt^  of_monf  y  if  yoii 


The  T  St|uare  I  lecentlv  bought  of 
satibfied  with  it  and  believe  it  would  se 
would  ask  it.     It  is  certainly  wurth  in. .re  than  84  Oil.  R.  E.  H 

Price  $4.00.  shipped   securely  packed,  by  express,   on    re 

ceipl  of   money   order. 

H.  A.  ROVNDS. 

513  Carroll  A.ve.,  Chicago. 


WE  OFFER 

THE  MOST 
ATTRACTIVE 
PROGRESSIVE 

TEXT  BOOKS 

On  the  market  for  Commercial 
Departments  of  Private  and 
High  Schools  and  Commercial 
Schools. 

Modern  Illustrative  Bookkeeping:, 

Office  Routine  and  Bookkeeping:, 

New  Introductive  Bookkeeping:, 

New  Complete  Bookkeeping:. 

Commercial  Arithmetic, 

New  Commercial  Law, 

New  Practical  Grammar  and  Cor- 
respondence, 

Seventy  Lessons  in  Spelling:, 

Piatt's  Pitmanic  Shorthand  In- 
structor ( New ), 

Mental  Commercial  Arithmetic, 

Civil  Government  of  United  States, 

Penwritten  Copies  Reproduced. 


Special   Descriptive  Circulars   Sent 
on  Request. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  CO. 


NEW  YORK. 


CINCINNATI. 


CHICAGO. 


SHof  ^\iJ^i>rhQ^  &diMi^Gdi)Qr  ^ 


number  Cen 

The  first  half  of //  aiul  A'  is  nearly  alike. 
The  initial  stroke  of  tliese  letters  is  like  the 
one  of  r,  only  smaller.  The  tops  of  the 
three  parts  of  these  letters  should  make  an 
ascending  series,  the  first  one  being  tlie 
lowest. 

The  last  half  of  H  should  make  a  good  C 
Make  the  loop  downward  and  lift  the  pen 
across  the  shades  to  prevent  dragging  the 
ink. 

Start  the  second  half  of /if  well  to  the  right, 
and  make  a  graceful,  compound  curve.  Do 
not  make  a  loop  in  the  middle  of  this  part. 
Finish  with  another  compound  curve  and 
an  oval  like  the  H. 

S  and  L  are  very  much  alike,  only  the 
endings.  Sends  with  a  dot  and  L  with  a 
loop.  Make  the  heavy  down  strokes  first 
with  plenty  of  twist.  Make  the  loop  and 
initial  stroke  downward,  shade  the  first 
stroke  slightly  and  the  loop  at  the  turn  the 
same  as  1. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  heavy  down 
strokes  are  regularly  spaced,  that  they  may 
contain  the  element  of  repetition  and 
beauty  wiiich  characterizes  all  fine  arts. 

Study  the  qualities  expressed  in  tiie  sen- 
tence more  and  you  will  need  to  practice  less. 


^At//y/^//r'^m,  ^'^/7(rd9m 


ifJe/7/(/i/ 


J 


Laird's  Syllabic  Shorthand. 

A  modernized  Pitnmnic  sijKteni,  so  adapted  to  sylla 
bic  structure,  tliat  words  are  chiefly  analyzed,  written 
and  read  swiltly  by  syllables  as  pronounced— stroke  for 
syllable— rather  than  slowly  by  single  letters.  A  high- 
tirade  system  in  one  brief  style,  on  time-tried  principles  : 
combining  exti'eme  brevity,  legibility,  cursiveness  and 
adeipiacy.  Complete  Manual  $2  00  postpaid;  sent  to 
sclioois  for  examination.    Mail  iiistructiun.    Booklet  free. 

Laird's  Sborthand  Institnte, 

Cor.  6:)id  and  Green  Sts..  CHlc.iao,  III. 


OVinnl    riii  +  n  .\  little  book,  pocket  size, 

anOrl  LUIS.  showinghowtodowiihhaK 
UUUll  UUlkJi  the  figures  an.i  in  l.iilf  the 
titne  all  of  those  little  calculations  which  we 
must  figure  out  every  (lay.  Everything  from 
Addition  to  Interest  and  Discount,  Its  worth 
is  attested  by  the  fact  that  its  author  is  now 
and  lias  been  for  years  the  specialist  in  this 
branch  at  the  ICastraan  Business  College, 
Price,  cloth,  oUc,    Address, 

GEO.  A.  DEEL,    Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y, 


SELECT  A  FEN 


Suitable  for  your  handwriting  from  a  sample  card  of   12  leading  num- 
bers for   correspondence,  sent   postpaid   on   receipt  of  6  cents  in  stamps. 


SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 


349  Broadway,  New  York. 
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I  A.n    Imnne€iia.te   Success* 


m 


rrTTT/ 


^ 


W€yWE 

This  is  Mr.  Tom  H,  Pond's  (Congress 
Park,  111.)  way  of  expressing  his  sentimetit 
conceriiiiis;  HIE  BrsINKSS  Kui'CATOR, 


WHEN  we  predicted  Ihat  RATIONAL  TYPEWRITING 
'"  would  revolutionize  the  methods  of  teaching  type 
writing,  we  were  acting  on  the  wise  maxim  of  Hozea  Bige 
low — "  Never  prophesy  unless  you  know." 

Although  issued  so  recently — iustone  week  before  the 
opening  day— RATIONAL  TYPEWRITING  has  been 
adopted  in  inany  of  the  best  known  schools,  and  orders 
for  it  continue  to  pour  in  upon  us,        -5-        't'        ■4'        -^ 

—  W^HAT    THEY    SAY ;  =^=  = 


BEST  OtJALlTT  COLOKES  CARDS 


1000  by 

express, 

3000    " 

6000    " 

500   ■■ 

mail,    - 

White  Ink,  per  bottle.        -         -         -     ,26 

.«*- Give  me  your  orders;  filled  the  san 

day  they  are  received,  and  satisfaction  gua 

anteed.      L,  E.  STACY,  KIHGSTOH,  H.  Y, 


s  "I  wired  you  to  send  by  express  sixty  copies  of  Rational  Typewriting,     It  is 

fthe  most  complete  publication  of  the  kind  I  have  seen.    The  arrangmenl  is  cer 

^  tainly  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  style  manttals."  — C.  O.  Bentley,  Rock 

%  Island.  111. 

g  "A  great  improvement  over  anything  of  the  kind  I  have  seen.     I  have  always 

P  felt  that  it  would  be  better  to    begin  the  fingers  already  trained  than  to  start 

E  with  those  that  are  little  used."— C.  E.  Howard,  San  Francisco  Business  College. 

=  "  Contains  a  mine  of  valuable  information  and  is  probably  the  most  complete 

^  work  on  typewriting  which  has  yet  come  to  my  attention,"— D,  D.  Mteller, 

g  Bartlett  Commercial  College,  Cincinnati. 

i  PRICE  ONE  DOLLAR.   A  SAMPLE  COPY  SENT  TO  ANY  TEACHER  OR  SCHOOL 

M  ON  RECEIPT  OF  FIFTY  CENTS, 

I  the;   GREGG  PVBLISHING   COMPA.NY. 

I  57  'Washington  Street,   Chicago. 
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The  Greer  Business  College,  Braddock, 
Pa.,  is  issuing  a  neat  little  catalogue  of  20 
pages  bound  in  gray  blue  and  printed  in 
brown. 

Certainly  one  of  the  best  written  and 
most  effective  school  advertising  sheets 
received  comes  from  Lincoln,  Neb.,  entitled 
The  Business  Messenger,  published  by  the 
Lincoln  Business  College. 

"The  Remington  Typewriter"  by  Wvc- 
koft.  Seamans  6c  Benedict,  is  a  very  artistic 
catalogue  of  34  pages,  with  a  gray  covered 
embossed  cover.  The  illustrations  are  by 
the  half-tone  method;  and  are  printed  on 
tint  blocks,  giving  it  a  very  artistic  and 
handsome  appearance. 

The  Michigan  Business  and  Normal  Col- 
lege of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  C.  J.  Argubright, 
Prin.,  sent  us  "A  yard  of  evidence"  and 
other  leaflets  containing  some  up-to-date 
points  in  school  advertising. 

The  Central  Commercial  College,  Cum- 
berland, Md.,  C.  Edw.  Presho,  Prin.,  and  J. 
E.  Plummer,  penman  and  commercial 
teacher,  issues  a  creditable  catalogue  indi- 
cating a  progressive  practical  institution. 

"The  Conunercialist"  is  the  title  of  a  very 
well  gotten  up  journal,  published  in  the 
interests  of  the  International  Correspond- 
ence Schools,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Hill's  Business  College  of  Sedalia,  Mo., 
John  M.  Hill,  president,  and  C.  W.  Ransom, 
penman,  greets  its  prospective  patrons  with 
a  well  illustrated,  splendidlj-  printed,  green 
covered  catalogue  with  embossed  title,  giv- 
ing one  the  impression  of  a  w^ide-awake 
practical  school.  Miss  Pearson,  one  of  their 
students,  captured  the  $50  gold  prize  at  the 
National  Gregg  Shorthand  Convention  at 
Peoria,  111.,  for  being  one  of  the  fastest 
shorthand  writers  who  had  entered  school 
since  September,  1901. 

Bartlett  Commercial  College,  Hamilton, 
O.,  C.  A.  LeMaster,  Prin.,  received  some 
very  flattering  advertising  notices  in  the 
Daily  Press  of  that  city  relative  to  an  exhib- 
ition given  Wednesday,  October  1st,  by  one 
of  the  pupils,  Miss  Elizabeth  AyersI  who 
wrote  shorthand  successfully  blindfolded. 
These  public  exhibitions  were  given  at  the 
State  Fair,  and  aroused  no  little  interest 
and  comment. 

Greenville,  111.,  College  Register  is  a  70  page 
catalogue,  in  which  we  find  the  name  of 
Walter  Armstrong  Orr,  A.  M.  LL.  B.,  as 
principal  of  the  commercial  department. 
These  schools  of  business  in  connection 
with  literary  institutions  are  getting  to  be 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  and  this 
is  as  it  should  be. 

The  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Business  College, 
issues  a  very  neat,  well  printed  catalogue 
covered  in  dark  green  with  embossed  gold 
title.  Within  we  learn  the  following:  "A 
typewriter  furnished  at  home  to  every 
shorthand  student  free."  This  is  a  step  in 
advance  of  any  eastern  school  of  which  we 
have  knowledge. 

The  Reno  Shorthand  and  Penmanship 
School,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  greets  us  with  the 
prettiest  title-page  covered  catalogue  re- 
ceived at  this  office  for  many  a  day.  Mr.  H. 
G.  Burtner,  an  old  Zanerian  student,  has 
charge  of  the  penmanship.  The  catalogue 
is  gotten  up  in  such  shape  as  to  impress  us 
favorably  concerning  the  institution. 

The  Bartlett  Commercial  College,  Cincin- 
nati, C,  issues  a  very  telling  circular  of  16 
pages  and  cover  respecting  that  well  known 
institution.  Upon  the  cover  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing :  "Organized  1834;  Chartered,  1S47, 
and  Incorporated  1899."  In  the  center  of  the 
circular  is  presented  a  two  page  diagram  of 
the  new  rooms  of  this  institution.  Those 
interested  in  schoolroom  construction,  etc., 
will  do  well  to  get  a  copy  of  the  catalogue. 


F'otxr  Ma.gfiif icient  Offers* 

This  advertisement  shmild  interest  every  journal  reader.  The  offers  are  i;enii- 
ine  bargains.  The  price  asked  is  but  the  cost  ut  mailing.  When  the  limited  su^iply 
we  have  on  hand  is  exhausted  none  of  these  books  can  be  had  at  any  price.  If  you 
are  interested  send  your  order  to-day. 

PARTLY    ILLUSTRATING    THE    AMES'    COPY    SLIPS. 


MINIATURE    REPRODUCTION   OF   A   FEW   OF   THE   COPIES   IN     'AMES'  COPY  SLIPS  ' 


AMES'  COPY-SLIPS.-Portfolio  of  36  movable 
copv-slips  (4^,xS  inchest  devoted  to  Writing, 
Bns'iness  forlris,  Shaded,  Professional  and  En- 
grossing Hands,  Alphabets  of  Old  English. 
I  ierraan  and  Engrossing  Texts  and  various  use- 
ful LetteringAlphabets— Roman,  Italic.  Gothic, 
Brush-marking,  etc.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
copies  of  this  work  have  been  sold. 

Regular  Price,  per  set   - $0  50 

Our  Sacrifice  Price  IS 

AMES'  GUIDE  TO  PRACTICAL  AND  ARTISTIC 
PEKMAHSHIP. -64 pages  (.5'. x9iand  cover.  De- 
voted to  the  entire  rage  of  the  penman's  art  — 
"'riting.  Flourishing,  Lettering,  etc.  Many 
standard  and  fancy  lettering  alphabets. 

Regular  Price $0  75 

Our  Sacrifice  Price 20 


AMES'  MASTERPIECE— CEKTEHIAL  PIC- 
TURE OF  PROGRESS. 

Former  Price $5  00 

Onr  Sacrifice  Price       1  00 

GRAHT  AHD  LINCOLN  EULOGY  AND 
MAINE  MEMORIAL— Two  large,  beautiful 
designs  on  Bristol  board  (22x28). 

Regular  Price      $1  00 

Onr  Sacrifice  Price  (for  tte  two)     20 

Above  prices  include  postage.  Cash 
must  accompany  order.     Stamps  taken. 


C.    C    DONGR,    203   Bt-oa.away,    New  York.. 


The  Martin  Shorthatid  and  Commercial 
Scliool,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  dropped  into  our 
hands  one  of  the  best  catalogues  received 
during  the  past  month.  It  is  printed  on  the 
finest  kind  of  coated  paper,  and  bound  in 
cream  linen  flexible  co%er.  This  catalogue, 
like  the  proverbial  Lincoln  rat  hole,  is 
worth  looking  into. 

The  Owosso,  Mich.,  Biisiness  College,  is 
issuing  a  catalogue  of  considerable  worth. 
To  one  familiar  with  the  technic  of  photo- 
engraving, much  of  the  script  in  this  pitbli- 
catlon  has  been  poorly  done. 

The  Beloit,  Wis.,  Business  College  greets 
us  with  a  profusely  illustrated  college 
paper,  which  is  more  effectively  gotten  up 
than  the  average  of  such  journals. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  Lowell  Commer- 
cial College,  other  than  the  information 
gleaned  from  the  catalogue  recently 
received.  We  presume  it  is  a  good  school, 
but  its  catalogue  is  too  poorly  printed  to  do 
it  justice.  So  far  as  the  printing  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  about  the  poorest  one  received 
at  this  office  for  many  a  day. 

The  Buckeye  Business  College.  Sidney, 
O.,  is  putting  out  a  profusely  and  attrac- 
tively illustrated  catalogue,  indicating  that 
prosperity  is  with  them. 


Fitzgerald's  Shorthand  and  Business 
School,  Schnectady,  X.  \.,  issued  a  -'6  page 
brown  covered   catalogue  of  good  quality. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Fowlie,  who  is  advertising  In  our 
journal,  captured  the  first  prize  for  his  pen- 
manship e.xhibit    at  the  Portland,  Oregon, 


A  well  gotten  up,  effective  four  page 
college  circular  entitled  "The  Elliott  Bulle- 
tin," reaches  us  from  tiie  Elliott  Commer- 
cial Scliools  of  W.  Va. 

College  advertising  literature  has  been 
received  from  the  following  :  Mansfield 
Business  College,  Mansfield,  O. ;  Peirce 
School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Danville  Busi- 
ness College,  Danville,  111.;  Sacred  Heart 
College,  Watertown,  Wis. ;  Heald's  Business 
College,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Jackson  Busi- 
ness University,  Jackson,  Mich.;  Darling's 
Business  College,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn.; 
Wolf's  Business  College,  Hagerstown,  Md. ; 
Northwestern  Business  College,  Madison 
Wis. ;  Commercial  and  Siiorthand  Depart- 
ments, Marvsville  Seminary,  Marysville. 
Mo.;  McLendon  Business  College,  McHenry. 
Miss.;  New  Britain  Commercial  College, 
New  Britain,  Conn.;  Mt.  LTnjnn  College, 
Alliance,  O. ;  York  Btjginess  College.  York, 
Neb.;  Hammel  Business  College,  Akron, 
O.;  Willimantic  Business  College.  Willi- 
mantic.  Conn.;  Marion  Business  College, 
Marion,  Ind. 
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TO  LEARN  BOOK-KEEHING 
^    WHEN  I   WILL  MAKE  A 

JMt-Class  Bookkeeper 
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CER.AMIC  ART 

As  Applied   to 

Colored  Models  for  Drawing  and  Art  in  Schools. 


Of  COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  Care  of  tlie  Zanerian, 

has  for  sale  a  receipt  for  making  an 
INDELLIBLE  INK  that  will  withstand 
the  test  of  soaking  in  water  and  alco- 
hol, then  exposed  without  protect! 
to  the  action  of  the  weather  and  the 
sun's  rays  for  six  months  without  fad- 
ing or  spreading  on  the  paper. 

He  also  sells    an     INK    POWDER,  a 

package  of  which  will  make  '-  pint  of 

best  jet  black  ink  tliat  is  unequaled  for 

practice  work,  or  it  may  be  engraved. 

Order  and  be  Convinced. 

Price  of  receipt 15  cents 

Price  of  ink,  per  package  15  cents 

Price  of  ink  and  receipt 25  cents 


Ceramic  Art,  older  than  history,  is  ever 
finding  new  avenues  of  expression  and  new 
services  to  perform.  One  of  the  latest  of 
these  is  the  manufacture  of  vaces,  bowls, 
,  teapots,  nmgs,and  otherforms  as  models  to 
be  used  for  the  double  service  of  teaching 
drawing  and  color,  and  decorating  the 
school  room. 

The  white,  geometric,  monotonous,  unin- 
teresting, drawing  models  have  seen  their 
day  ;  the  high  briglit,  cheery,  artistic,  mod- 
ern, scientific  art  pottery,  has  taken  their 
place.  This  new  application  of  fine  art  to 
the  teaching  of  art  in  schools  is  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  C.  E.  Towne,  supervisor  of  penman- 
ship in  the  Zanesville,  Ohio,  public  schools, 
who  some  years  ago  attended  the  Zanerian, 
and  through  drawing  became  interested  in 
art  and  things  beautiful. 

Having  located  in  the  city  famed  for  its 
clay  art  industries,  he  became  interested 
therein,  and  gradually  grasped  the  idea  of 
utilizing  this  product  of  nature  and  skill  in 
the  service  of  education.  The  result  is  a 
series  of  "  Modern  Fine  Art  Colored  Ceramic 
Model  Forms  for  Schools." 

A  few  schools,  realizing  the  need  of  color 
as  well  as  form  in  models  for  drawing, 
introduced  Japanese  vaces,  etc.,  chiefly  be 
cause  there  was  no  home  product.  The 
chief  objections  to  such  wares  were  the 
high  prices  and  the  inability  to  duplicate 
forms  and  colors.  These  have  now  been 
overcome  by  the  School  Model  and  .Supply 
Company  of  Zanesville.  who  are  manufac- 
turing a  set  of  forty  model  forms,  compris 
ing  twelve  standard  colors,  from  red  to 
green,  and  yellow  to  blue,  at  a  price  within 
reach  of  the  average  individual  and  school 


board.  These  forms  are  duplicated  in 
shape,  size  and  color,  making  them  some- 
thing other  than  "  a  pig  in  a  poke,"  as  simi- 
lar products  have  too  frequently  been. 

The  accompanying  illustration  gives  but 
a  faint  idea  of  the  beauty,  variety,  and 
charm  of  tlie  realceramic  products,  because 
the  most  attractive  part,  color,  has  been 
omitted  in  photographing. 

Those  desirous  of  further  information 
concerning  this  new  art,  will  do  well  to  cor 
respond  with  Mr.  Towne.  Should  there  be 
sufficient  interest  manifested  among  our 
readers,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  give  a 
description  of  the  process  or  art  of  manu- 
facturing these  art  products,  as  ye  editor 
recently  visited  the  factory  and  had  his 
■' eyes  opened  "  to  many  of  the  difficulties, 
beauties  and  principles  involved  in  this 
branch  of  ceramic  art. 


BOOKKEEPING  Sf  i^S^^S; 

bv  mail  (or  no  cliarq-es)  by  Draugh 

ohs  Bus.  Colleges,  Nashville.  St 

Louis,   Atlanta,    Monttrnnu-rv,    Ft 

Worth,    <;alveston.     Litth-     Rock 

Shreveport.     Mav    deposit    mone\ 

in    bank    till    positiun    is  secured 

10,000    students.      Fur    Kooklet    or 

"Home  Study"  or  Collet'e  Cataloff,  add.  Dept. 

34.  Draughon's  Bus.  College,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


GILLOTT'S  PENS, 

THE   MOST   PERFECT  OF   PBIYS, 

HAVECAINEDTHE 

GRAND    PRIZE, 

Paris  Exposition,  1900. 

Thl»  Is  the  Highest  Prize  ever  Awarded  to  Pen*. 


ILLUSTRATING  '"■■"" 


by  Mail 


Highly  profitable;    i 


N.Y.  SCHOOL  OF  ILLUSTRATING 
1512  Broadway,  II.Y.  caukgrre. 
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"Tlie  Legendof  Sleepy  Hollow,"  by  Wash- 
ington Irving,  published  bv  the  Phono- 
graphic Institute  Co..  Cincinnati,  O.,  is  a 
thirty-two-page  tle.xible  biick  booklet  writ- 
ten in  the  widely  used  Henn  Pitman  system 
of  Shorthand.     Price  twenty  Hve  cents. 

"Part  One,  of  Isaac  Pitman's  Shorthand 
Dictionary,"  published  by  Isaac  Pitman  & 
Sons.  33  Union  Square,  N.  Y.  City,  is  at 
hand,  and  is  a  very  concise  and  important 
work.  This  dictionary  is  to  be  issued  in 
twenty  weekly  parts  of  sixteen  pages  each, 
the   price  for  the  twenty  parts  being  $1.'J5. 

Students,  teachers,  and  writers  of  Isaac 
Pitman  Shorthand,  will  doubtless  hail  with 
delight  the  advent  of  this  valuable  addition 
to  their  shorthaTid  library. 

"William's  New  English  Grammar,"  "A 
NewEnglishGrammarforusein  all  schools 
in  which  the  grammar  of  the  English  lan- 
guage is  taught,"  by  B.  F.  Williams,  pub- 
lished by  the  Commercial  Text  Book  Co., 
Des  Moines,  la.,  is  the  title  of  a  well  bound, 
well  printed  book  of  ?28  pages.  From  the 
preface  we  take  pleasure  in  tiuoting  the  fol- 
lowing: "  This  book  is  designed  to  present 
the  essential  facts  of  English  grammar  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  pedagogical  princi- 
ples. 

"  It  has  not  been  tlie  purpose  to  otfer  any- 
thing novel  in  grammaticol  knowledge,  but 
rather  so  to  arrange,  classify,  and  illustrate 
the  subject-matter  as  to  produce  a  teacha- 
ble treatise. 

"The  student  that  dislikes  the  formal 
grammar  should  find  in  this  book  a  happv 
union  of  the  thef)retical  and  the  practical.^' 

We  take  pleasure  iti  endorsing  this  publi- 
cation, and  l>elieve  all  interested  in  this 
subject— and  who  should  not  be  interested? 
—Would  do  well  to  secure  further  informa- 
tion or  to  send  for  a  copy.    Price  -? 

"Isaac  Pitman's  Shorthand  Manual," 
(being  Part  1  of  Pitman's  Shorthand  In- 
structor) published  by  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons. 
33  Union  Square,  N.  V.  City,  price—,  is  the 
title  of  a  I'JH  page,  nexit)le-i)ack,  compact 
book  presenting  this  well  kriown.  widely 
used  system.  Typographically  and  other- 
wise the  book  is  Hrst-class.  The  compact- 
ness of  the  manual  makes  it  a  very  conven- 
ient one  for  students  to  handle,  being  but 
four  inches  wide  and  six  and  one-half  inches 
long.  This  of  course,  is  the  'Jdth  century 
edition,  lieing  a  revised  and  perfected  prod- 
uct after  over  sixty  years  of  use. 

"The  Essentials  of  Business  Law." 
Francis  M.  Burdick,  Columbia  Universitv 
Law  School.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  This  ex- 
cellent text-book  is  one  of  the  latest  of  this 
Company's  Twentieth  Century  series  of 
text -books,  having  been  published  last 
August.  It  has  been  written  avowedly  for 
boysand  girls  takingcommercial  coursesin 
our  secondary  schools.  Its  most  prominent 
distinguishing  characteristic  is  its  simple, 
non-technical  diction. 

The  treatment  of  Municipal  Law,  The  Law 
Merchant,  and  Common  Law  is  much  more 
satisfactor>-  than  in  any  other  high  school 
text-book  we  have  seen. 

Of  its  271  pages  of  text,  fi4  pages  are  given 
to  the  law  of  Contracts,  25  pages  to  Negoti- 
able Paper,  and  24  pages  to  the  Sales  of 
Personal  Property.  Bailments  is  more  care- 
fully presented  than  in  any  other  text-book 
of  this  character  now  in  use.  43  pages  being 
devoted  to  this  topic.  Ample  space  is  given, 
also,  to  Agencj',  Bankruptcy  and  Insolv- 
ency, Insurance.  Partnerships,  Joint-Stock 
Companies,  and  Corporations. 

The  style  of  type  used  for  side-heads,  and 
the  essential  features  of  statements  of  prin- 
ciples, together  with  the  numerous  simple, 
illustrative  cases  used--all  combine  to  make 
this  new  work  on  Commercial  Law  very 
attractive   for  class  use. 

A  pamphlet  of  suggestions  to  teachers, 
which  is  sent  with  the  book,  is  especially 
valuable.  We  understand  that  the  list  price 
is  $1.10. 

"  Lessons  in  Grahai^i  Shokthand"~W. 
S.  Rogers,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  Author  and 
Publisher.  This  is  a  clear,  concise  presenta- 
tion of  Graham  Shorthand  by  a  teacher  of 


fifteen  years'  experience,  two  of  which  were 
spent  as  the  principal  of  Andrew  J.  Graham's 
New  York  School  of  Shorthand. 

Mr.  Rogers  arranges  on  one  page  the  con- 
sonant alphabet,  with  names  of  characters, 
sounds  represented,  and  illustrative  words. 
His  grouping  is  commendable. 

His  treatment  of  the  vowels,  with  illustra- 
tions showing  how  they  are  used  beside 
strokes  made  in  different  directions,  is  very 
good. 

The  book  excels  in  the  happy  middle 
ground  chosen  regarding  the  volume  of 
reading  and  writing  exercises  to  be  given 
to  the  student. 

The  methods  of  representing  "h"  are  in 
line  with  the  best  practice,  and  all  rules  are 
commendably  explicit. 

The  engraving  is  good,  but  there  is  an 
apparent  disparity  in  the  size  of  shorthand 
characters  in  different  plates. 

This  is  a  book  that  every  Graham  writer 
and  teacher  will  want  to  see. 

"McMastew's  Law  of  Commekcial 
PAPER."  J.  S.  McMaster,  Examiner  New- 
York  State  Bank  Department.  Published 
by  The  McMaster  Co.,  fi9  Wall  St..  New  York. 
This  is  a  unique,  interesting,  and  valuable 
presentation  of  the  law  of  Negotiable  Paper, 
prepared  for  use  as  a  text-book  in  commer- 
cial scjiools. 

The  pages  are  12  inches  long  and  aliont  3'- 
inches  wide,  affording  an  especially  good 
opportunity  to  represent  in  facsimile  21 
usual  forms  of  commercial  paper,  and  100 
forms  that  for  various  reasons  have  been 
held  by  the  courts  to  be  irregular.  Expla- 
nations and  court  decisions  are  placed  on 
the  back  of  these  forms  to  facilitate  refer- 
ence to  the  irregularities  discussed. 

There  are  ."ili  pages  of  text,  besides  18  pages 
of  suggestive  questions.  The  engraving, 
the  press-work,  the  paper,  and  the  binding 
are  of  the  best.  This  is  a  book  that  is  so 
absolutely  different  from  any  other  book 
that  we  have  seen,  on  this  subject,  and  so 
authoritative,  that  we  feel  like  urging  our 
readers  to  send  the  $1.00  examination  price 
for  a  copy  of  it.  Teachers  of  Commercial 
Law  should  consult  it  more  frequently  than 
any  other  one  of  their  law  books. 


Best 

"Inclosed  find  six  suhscriptions  to  THE 
Business  Edicatok  with  remittance  for 
same.  Your  paper  is  the  best  of  its  kind. 
It  is  a  rare  treat  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
good  writing.  It  has  been  one  of  my  best 
instructors,  and  the  principle  one  in  my 
effortsalongthelineof  ornamental  writing. 
T.  B.  Bridges, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
With  San  Francisco  Business  College. 
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ISAAC  P.TMASI  &  SONS. 

33  Union  Squate.  N.  Y. 
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COMPUTATION    iMAI>E   EASY. 

Figures  don't  lie.  neither  does  the  Id 
Arithmetii:;  therefore,  it  should  lie  on 
every  business  man's  desk,  as  it  creates  an 
inspiration  for  the  solution  of  problems 
that  come  up  in  every  day  life.  Price  by 
mail  $1.00.  L.  B.  MoKENNA,   LL.  D., 

Quincv.  111. 
Pres.  of  Union  &  Quiney  Business  Colleges. 
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BY  L.   F.MCETIC.N.  UAIII,  ?IE.,  BUSINESS  COLLEtiF,  AUR  l!l,    .\  M  i    ITI-ll,    ol      K.    I.    (iT.lCK. 
I'lIE  SKILLED  PENMAN  ANII  HUSTLING  BUSINESS  CHLI.EtiE  I'l.XN. 


rOR  SALE. 

One  half  interest   in     a    well    es 
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ent  owner  abroad  and  must  sell. 
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Ccssons  in 

Show-Gard  marking 
and  Painting,  and 
nutomatic   Cetterins 

BV 

W.     A.    Thompson, 

HONTIAC,    niCHIGAN 


number  Tour. 

With  this  number  we  take  up  Marking 
Pen  Work.  Tliese  pens  throw  a  solid  line  or 
stroke  full  strength  of  color,  1-H2  to  1-2  inch 
wide.  The  use  of  these  pens  enables  the 
learner  to  acquire  a  neat  and  compact  style 
of  lettering.  With  strict  attention  to  the  in- 
struction and  exercises  that  accompany 
each  number,  the  student  in  a  short  time 
will  be  able  to  do  yery  creditable  work,  and 
later  on  haye  a  good  control  of  general  show 
card  work  and  off  hand  lettering  with  either 
pen  or  brush. 

Inks.  A  good  ink  is  yery  important  for 
neat  work,  common  writing  "fluid  is  too  thin 
to  produce  a  deep  color  or  brilliant  letter. 
You  need  ink  strong  in  color,  with  enough 
Gum  Arabic  in  it  to  be  about  the  thickness  of 
common  syrup  or  varnish.  This  will  keep 
it. from  flowing  too  freely.  Should  the  ink 
become  too  thick  and  make  broken  work  in 
your  lettering,  add  a  few  drops  of  water  and 
mix.  Marking  and  Shading  Inks  on  the 
market,  made  of  good  material  and  of  the 
proper  consistency  will  flf»w  free,  cut  clean 
in  lettering  and  dry  hard  with  gloss. 
Practice  Paperl  Any  paper  of  a  smooth 
and  firm  surface 
will  answer: 
wrapping  paper 
of  this  quality 
wilj  give  good 
results.  Don  t 
use  paper  of  a 
glazed  surface. 
•  Butcher's  Ma- 
nilla "  generally 
used  in  retail 
stores  for  wrap- 
ping paper  is 
good  for  either 
pen  or  brush 
practice.  Mark- 
ink  or  water 
color  paints  set 
up  nicely  on 
this  paper  and 
willgive  justice 
to  every  stroke 
you  make. 


Care  «f  Pens.  Before  you  commence 
place  a  glass  upon  vour  table  containing 
about  a  half  inch  of  water,  then  place  pens  in 
this  as  in  glass  on  table  in  Figure  I.  This 
will  keep  them  in  good  order  for  doing  nice 
work.  When  a  method  of  this  kind  is  not 
used  the  pens  are  liable  to  get  clogged, 
which  is  very  vexing,  as  rough  and  broken 
lettering  is  the  result. 

Using  Ink.  Never  dip  marking  pen  in 
ink.  Figure  2  shows  a  neat  and  quick 
method  of  inserting  the  ink  in  pen.  Take  a 
tooth  pick,  lead  pencil  or  small  splinter  of 
wood,  dip  same  in  bottle,  then  drop  ink 
bv  this  means  between  blades  of  pen,  one  or 
two  drops  at  a  time.  Don't  overload  your 
pen. 


iif    the 


ifticient 


study  the  position  and  movem 
different  characters.  In  letter! 
use  downward  pressure  and  onl\ 
to  makefile  ink  flow.  The  pen  sliouiu  never 
be  moved  upward  unless  running  edge- 
ways. Fine  lines  are  made  by  sliding  the 
pen   in   this  way,  either  up  or    down. 

To  those  who  wish  to  begin  practice  in  this 
line  of  work,  I  will  send  Outfit  of  Marking 
Pens,  etc.,  postpaid  for  $1.00. 


Oi: 
flgu 


next  will  contain  a  full  alphabet  and 


Row  to  Bold  the  Pen.  Observe  Figure  .1 
closely,  take  the  pen  in  your  hand  and  hold 
it  in  an  easv  and  natural  way  as  suggested 
in  this  illustration.  See  that  the  nib  of  the 
pen  is  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  from 
the  liase  line,  and  preserve  this  position  in 
all  marking  and  shading  pen  lettering. 
When  you  ha\'e  caught  the  idea  you  have 
already  learned  one  of  the  first  essentials 
for  rapid  and  ornamental  lettering  with  an 
easy  nioveiiient. 

Bow  to  tetter.  Practice  a  few  minutes 
with  a  dry  pen,  following  the  strokes  or 
principles  given  in  this  lesson,  then  write 
copies  of  same  on  your  practice  paper.  Be- 
fore commencing  to  letter  see  that  your  pen 
throws  a  full  and  clear  stroke.  Have  a  smalt 
slip  of  paper  on  hand  to  make  test  strokes 
before  beginning  on  any  particular  work. 
If  you  use  manilla  or  plain  white  paper  rule 
it  with  a  lead  pencil,  so  that  you  may  have 
your  work  neat  and  even.  If  youarecareful 
abase  line  will  be  all  that  is  necessary  to 
preserve    the    proper   position.     Go    slow. 


0'<><XHX)<><><H><><>0<><><><><>0<><><><><>0<>0 

I  Colored  Cards  | 

rt  The  Kind  That  Bring  the  Dimes.  j 

X  Something  new  and  they  catch  the  eye,  X 
X  tickle  the  fancy  and  loosen  the  purse  A 
Q  Btrins:  8  of  your  customers  Come  in  six  A 
X  colors.  Great  for  advertising  purposes.  $ 
X  Schools  use  them.  Penmen  use  them,  q 
X  Everybody  wants  them.  You  write  a  dozen  0 
X  and  each  person  who  gets  one  out  of  the  0 
X  dozen  will  want  a  dozen.  They  are  just  the  <> 
rt  thing  you  have  been  looking  for.  rt 


Doubt  it?     Write  for  free  : 

price  list.      i 


nples  and 


H.  o.  ke:e:sling,  % 

?  Care  Cannon  Business  College,  6 

?  LAWRENCE,   MASS.  | 
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Cetterina  and  Designing      L 

number  Seventeen  L 

BV  E.  I,.  BROWN,  KOCKLANt),  MAINE      L 

\^'   0'    p-    f'    ff        »(■'    ^'    f^  t'    ^'    ^'t? 

The  first  object  sought  in  the  preparation 
of  this  cover  design  was  to  make  it  sugges- 
tive of  winter  and  the  lioliday  season,  and 
witli  that  end  in  view  we  have  adapted  a 
decorati\'e  liead  of  Santa  Claus,  the  center, 
a  syniiiol  of  prayer,  the  liolly,  mistletoe, 
liglited  tapers,  etc.,  emblems  of  festivity, 
and  the  old  pine  with  its  snow  covered 
branches,  a  reminder  of  winter  weather. 

A  rough  sketch  was  first  made  the  exact 
size  of  the  desired  cut,  and  special  attention 
was  given  to  the  several  values,  style  of  the 
letters  and  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
design.  This  done,  the  sketch  was  enlarged 
about  one-third,  on  a  sheet  of  card  board. 
The  size  of  original  drawing  measured 
17  X  rj'-.  inches  outside,  border  one-half  inch 
deep.  The  oval  must  be  in  tlie  center  of  the 
design,  and  about  9  inches  in  diameter. 
The  drawing  of  the  various  objects  should 
receive  careful  attention,  and  all  parts  of 
the  design  must  be  in  perfect  harmon>-  with 
each  other,  and  the  light  and  shade  should 
be  studied  with  critical  care.  The  light  is 
supposed  to  come  from  the  upper  left  hand 
corner,  aiul  of  course  all  shadows  must  ap- 
pear opposite  to  this  point.  Make  the  sky 
darker  arounil  the  word  Educator,  and  the 
snow  covered  limbs,  and  use  spots  of  solid 
black  and  coarse  lines  to  represent  the 
darkest  shadows  on  the  trunk  itf  the  tree 
atid  its  branches.  The  script  in  the  oval 
was  tirstcarefully  drawn,  and  then  outlined. 
Care  should  be  exercised  not  tt»  lose  the 
written,  dashy  appearance  in  inking  around 
the  script.  The  letters  in  the  words  "  The 
Business  Educator"  were  outlined  with  a 
No.  :i  Soennecken  pen,  after  being  drawn  in 
pencil.  Lastly  we  will  say:  strive  to  obtain 
desired  effects  with  few  lines  as  possible, 
and  cross-hatch  all  of  your  lines  as  near 
right  angles  as  convenient. 


H  Boon  to  Penmen. 


For  a  number  of  3ears  there  has  been  a 
demand  on  the  part  of  peninan,  engrossers, 
and  artists,  for  an  instrument  that  would 
enable  them  to  do  accurate  ruling  and  spac- 
ing rapidly.  Years  ago  there  was  such  an 
instrument  on  the  market,  but  the  price 
was  too  high  for  extensive  use  and  sale. 
There  is  now,  however,  an  instrument  of 
similar  character  at  a  moderate  price.  This 
instrument  is  Rounds' T  Square,  an  adver- 
tisement of  which  appears  elsewhere  in  this 
number.  We  have  tested  the  instrument 
and  desire  to  say  that  it  is  all  that  is  claimed 
for  it,  and  even  more.  We  have  used  an 
instrument  of  this  characterfor  many  years 
and  have  seen  the  time  when  we  would  not 
have  taken  $100  for  it.  But  now  you  can  get 
one  for  but  $f.  If  you  know  a  good  thing 
when  you  see  it  or  hear  of  it,  you  will  not  be 
long  in  ordering  one  of  these  instruments. 


.  ndvenisina  Kesults  Satisfactory. 


The  Berkshire  Card  Co.,  of  North  Adams, 
Mass.,  who  have  been  running  an  advertise- 
ment in  our  journal  writes:  "The  results 
from  our  ad%'ertisement  so  far  have  been 
very  satisfactory  and  prove  to  us  the  value 
of  the  Business  Educator  as  an  adver- 
tising medium,  we  having  received  inquir- 
ies from  about  every  state  in  the  union. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  as  advertisers 
are  beginning  to  find  out,  the  BUSINESS 
EliUCATOK  leads  in  securing  results  in  this 
particular  as  well  as  in  others. 


Cbe  Stenoarapber's  Story. 

"  My  boss,"  said  the  stenographer,  "thinks 
that  I  typewrite  word  for  word  from  my 
shorthand  notes  the  letters  he  dictates  to 
me,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  edit  all  his 
dictation.  Here,  for  instance,"  and  she 
opened  her  notebook,  "  is  a  word-for-word 
transcript  of  the  last  letter  I  took  down  from 
his  lips.  See  if  you  won't  think  it  needs 
editing  with  a  vengeance."  Then  she  read: 
"  J.,  or  no— John— John  Smith— John  Smith. 
Esq.  Dear  Sir— Dear  Sir —  yours— yours  of 
the— of  the— wait  a  minute— yours  of  the 
18th  instant  is  at  hand.  I— ati— I  regret— I 
very  much  regret  to  saj-  that  I  have  not, 
owing  to  the  failure  on  tiie  part  of  two  firms 
to  pay  me  when  it  was  due,  their--their 
March  bills— I  will— no— not  I  will— oh,  the 
deuce!  That  sentence  is  too  long.  Cross  it 
out,  and  we'll  begin  over  again.  To  my 
great  regret  I  find— I  find  that  I  will  be  un- 
able to  settle  your— your— wait  now  —  your 
May  l.")th  account  until  July  2.  Yours  truly, 
and  so  forth."  The  stenographer  shut  up 
her  book.  "  You  know,"  she  said,  *'  we  take 
down  dictation  mechanically.  Every  spoken 
word,  whether  it  be  relevant  or  not.  we  put 
in.  And  that  is  the  way  the  average  man 
dictates  to  us. "--New  Y'ork  Times. 


milwaukee  Convention. 

Messrs.  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  33  Union 
Square,  New  York,  announce  that  their 
exhibit  of  shorthand  work  at  the  Milwaukee 
Commercial  Teachers'  Federation,  will  be 
in  charge  of  Mr.  P.  B.  S.  Peters,  President  of 
the  Association  for  the  State  of  Missouri 
and  Principal  of  the  Commercial  Branches 
in  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Manual  Training 
High  School.  The  fact  of  the  Isaac  Pitman 
shorthand  having  been  exclusively  adopted 
by  the  New  York  High  School  of  Commerce 
and  the  Girls'  Technical  High  School  has 
aroused  considerable  interest  in  this  sys- 
tem. 


"TBEWflyTOWEBLTr 

Said  Franklin,  "is  as  plain  as  the  wa'y  to 
market."  Not  less  plain  are  our  books 
to  the  earnest  students  who,  over  all  this 
broad  land,  are  now  scanning  them  for 
useful,  practical  knowledge.  Not  less 
plain  is  it  that  the  hundreds  of  teach- 
ers who  are  using  these  books  are  relieved 
of  an  almost  incalculable  amount  of 
drudgery  in  the  preparation  of  daily  work 
for  class  use,  while  the  use  of  several  of 
these  texts  means  to  the  student,  also,  a 
great  saving  of  time  and  physical  energy, 
which  may  be  transmuted  into  intellectual 
gain. 

It   is  equally   plain   to  those  who   are 
familiar  with  the  text-book  business  that 

the:  practical  text  book  company, 

4-7S    EVCLID    AVE.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


our  books  are  popular  everywhere  among 
commercial  teachers.  There  is  a  reason 
for  it.  These  books  live  up  to  their  name : 
they  are  PRACTICAL. 

We  publish  Bookkeeping  (in  three 
editions).  Shorthand  (Graham-Pitmanic), 
Typewriting,  Commercial  Arithmetic, 
Business  Correspondence,  Commercial 
Law,  Spelling,  Commercial  English — our 
famous  plain  English — and  Business  Prac- 
tice. Our  20th  Century  Business  Prac- 
tice can  be  used  with  any  text-book,  and 
once  used  is  always  used.  It  is  clear, 
concise,  convenient,  interesting,  intensely 
practical,  and  inexpensive. 

Our  catalogue  is  sent  free.  Our  whole- 
sale, introduction,  and  exchange  rates  are 
admittedly  very  reasonable. 


PRACTICAL  TEXT  I  QOOK.  COMPANY 

-CLEVELAND    I -OHIO      — 
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HY  GEORUE  A.    WATSUN,    K'EUWINi 


SPECIAL  rOR  90  DAYS  I 

White  Ca'ds  per  dozen  15  cents. 
Colored  Ciirds  per  dozen  20  cents. 
1  Specimen  Ornate  Work  10  cents. 
1  Flourished  Stag,  Black  Card  Board 
and  White  Ii.k,  $1.50. 
Address, 

D.  L.  Callison.  ElReno,  O.  T. 


$1.00   per  1000   60c. 

CARDS         ""^"^ 

WHITE  INK 

Best  ma(1e,  18c.  per  bottle. 
BERKSHIRE    CARD    CO., 

Box  390  No.  Adams,  Mass. 


LEARN    DESIGNING! 

THERE'S     MONEY    IN     IT. 

Mr.  Pound,  who  executed  the  ettectlve 
cut  herewith,  and  who  generously  sent  it 
with  his  compliments  to  his  Alma  Mater,  is 
one  of  the  many  successful  graduates  of  the 
Zanerian  College.  He  recently  captured  a 
$100  prize  for  producing  the  best  original 
design  for  advertising  a  well  known  piano. 
He  is  now  employed  at  a  good  salary  as 
foreman  of  the  art  department  of  one  of  the 
large  engraving  esiablishmei'ts  of  Chicago, 
in  which  city  a  number  of  other  Zanerian 
boys  are  winning  success  as  artists,  de- 
signers, illustrators,  engrossers,  penmen, 
teachers,  etc. 

Mr.  Pound  is  free  to  state  that  he  knows 
of  no  other  place  where  he  could  have  re- 
ceived so  good  a  start  in  the  work  in  so 
short  a  time  as  he  got  at  the  Zanerian. 
What  he  has  done  you  can  do  if  you  will. 
Will  you  ? 

Our  instruction  is  based  on  modern  re- 
quirements—that is  to  say.  is  practical— 
and  we  delight  in  preparing  ambitious 
young  persons  for  good  positions  and  a 
suocessful  future. 

The  work  is  pleasant— yes,  intens'-ly  fasci- 
nating-and  theie  is  no  limit  to  the  heights 
that  can  be  attained  in  either  the  work  or 
in  income,  except  one's  own  mental  and 
physical  resources. 

If  you  wish  to  gel  a  start  in  a  profession. 
the  future  of  which  seems  unusually  prom- 
ising, write  to-day  for  our  illustrated  cata- 
logue entitled,  '•Zanerian,"  and  raiefully 
look  it  over. 

ZANERIAN     COLLEGE, 
COLUMBUS.    OHIO. 
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OF  DIPLOMAS,  de;signing  and  engrossing,  n 


Send     for    l(. 
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The  Practical  Age.  which 
is  very  surely  taking  its  place 
with  the  standard  magazines 
of  the  country,  offers  the  fol- 
lowing great  values  for 
the  following  small  sum  of 
money  : 


Frank  Leslie's  Popular 
Monthly.  Frank  Leslie's  Art 
Calendar  for  1903.  and  the 
Practical  Age,  one  vear,  for 
$1.30. 


The  Practical  Aok  is  a 
magazine  for  people  who 
think  and  act.  The  editorial 
discretion  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  manuscripts  ap- 
pearing in  the  Practical 
Age,  is  experienced  and  fair, 
making  for  the  best  interests 
both  of  magazine  and  read- 
ers. Besides  the  several  de- 
partments alrendy  appearing 
in  the  magazine,  new,  inter- 
esting, and  invaluable  de- 
partments will  be  added, 
from  time  to  time. 


KEOULAR  SUIiSCKIPTIOX 
I  50  Cents  A    Year  | 

^^^  SA?IPLE    COPY     FREE^^~ 


PRACTICAL  AGE 

iyior.iNE:.  ix..r. 


\Vc  have  the  finest  assortment  of  diplo 
all  new.     Catalogues  Illustr.tted,  KesoUiti 

mns  for  In. 
ans  Engros 

siiiess  and  sliorthand  school 
td,  etc.     Correspondence  sol 

HOWARD    ea.    BROWM, 

sr 

3f                      Rock.1 

NE,W  EDITION 

0  £3  0  £3  £)  0  0 

Webster's 

International 

Dictionary 

New  Plates  Throughout 

25,000  Additional  Words 

PHRASE.S  AND   DE,FINITIONS 

Prepared  under  the  direct  supervision  ot 

W.  T.  HAHRIS,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  United  States 

roniinissioner  of    Education,  assisted   by  a 

larfjre  corps  fit  coiufieteut  specialists. 

Kich  Bindings.       2364  Pages. 

5000  Illustrations. 


{*?~27if  Iiitenialional  inr.s- ,/irs(  iV-ii,  .1  in  K'"<, 
succteiiino  f''^  '^  Uuahriditcfh"  21ir  Xiul-jti- 
tion  of  the  .  ernational  iras  issutd  in  ik-ti'hft; 
r.iw.    Get  the  latest  and  the  best. 


Also  Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary 

with  Scottish  Glossary,  etc. 


G.  6  C.  ME.RRIAM  CO 
Springfield.  Mass. 
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InereoLSeYour  Skill 

in  usind^the  pen  ;*The.t  often  meaLns  e^  racise 
in  sa.la.ry  4  You  can  do  this  by  practicing 
from  MILLS'S  LESSONS  BY  MAIL;;  4  % 


Spare  time  only  required  4  Ifjou  are  look- 
ing for  The_^est_  in  instruction  and  experi- 
enced criticism  markings  you  should  write 
at  once  4  Full  information  for  a  stamp  ^  4 
L.C.Mills.  195  Grand  Ave. Rochester.  NY- 


ESTERBROOK'S  STEEL  PENS. 

THE   MOST  POPULAR   IN   USE 


PEK  CBBEFDLLT  EXfllHINED  HND  PBSOLDTELY  6DHBBNTEED. 

Always  Ask  for  Esterbrook's  Pens.    All  Stationers  Have  Them. 

THE    ESTERBROOK     STEEL     PEN    MANUFACTURING    CO. 


26  John  Street,  New  York, 

A  New  Departure 

RAISED    LETTERING 

S  For    Novelty  Signs   and  Sbow   Cards    in 

^  any  plain  color.  Gold  and  Silver  Bronzes, 

S  Metallics,   Flitters,   etc.      Presents  the  ap- 

j  pearance  of  fine  embossed  lettering,  but  in 

S  greater  relief  and  more  attractive.     In  pro- 

\  ducing  this  style  of  work  the  operator  sim- 

S  ply  manipulates  the  air  pencil  as  he  would     ) 

\  an  ordinary  pen  or  lead  pencil,  the  raised     ) 

\  work  or  lettering  being  produced  wholly     ) 

\  by  the   pressure  of  the  air  pencil  in  the     ) 

\  hand  of  the  operator.    It  is  a  money-maker    ) 

^  from  thostart.    Circulars  free  to alTinterest-    ) 

)  ed.     Headquarters  for  Show  Card  Writers'     ) 

L^  Supplies.     Address,                                                    ) 
W.  A.  THOMPSON     -    -    -    Ponliac.  Mich.    I 

rtork     S 
trac-     ^ 


Works,  Camden,  N,  J, 


Forgery  f^^ 


L>efec.fru>n 

Illust-ratii 

a  3*.)0-pa§«i  in 


The  most  interesting  and  complete  work 
ever  published  on  this  subject.  Send  for 
circular.  Questioned  writing  examined 
and  testimony  given  based  on  an  experi- 
ence of  1200  litigated  cases,  of  which  over 
fifty  are  explained  and  illustrated,  includ- 
ing the  Fair  and  Davis  will  contests  and 
the  Botkin  and  MoHneux  murder  trials. 


DANIEL      T.       AMES, 

Now  24^  Post  St..  San    Fran(-is<to,  Cal. 


STOAKES'    IMPROVED 

larire  Taper  Holder,  Nickel-PJated  Ferrule 

Sample,  10c  Each. 
STOAKES'   DUPLEX 

SHADING    PEN. 

Kach  pen  makes  four  styles  of  mark  and  does  a  greater 
variety  of  work  than  any  two  ordinary  shading  pens. 

SEVEN     PENS 
comprise  one  set,  in  sizes  from  No.Oto  No  8  and  the  seven 
of  24  shading, 


■III  do  alt  and  more  than  the  old  s 
rking:  and  plain  pens  combined 

Price  per  Set.  $1.00.    Sample.  15c. 


lint'I'enln 


for  quality  and 


Sample  for  12c  Stamps. 

All  goods  sold  by  nie  are    guaranteed  as  represented,   in 
every  particular. 

Compendium,  48  Pages,  25c. 

J.  W.  STOAKES,  Milan,  Ohio. 

T"'  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  Ne-  York 

Recommends  college  and  normal  gradu- 
ates, specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  col- 
leges, schools,  and  families. 

The  Agency  receiTea  many  calls  for  com- 
mercial teachers  from  public  and  private 
schools,  and  business  colleges. 

WM.  O,  PRATT.  Manager 


^, 


aiiEE 


> 


10  CENTS  PER  DOZEN 

plain  or  Hrtistically  6jecuted 

^ddrtss  S.  H.  REIN/V\A1N, 
S29  Chestnut  Street.  MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 


W.      L.     THOMAS,      PEN    SPECIALIST. 


one  Flourished  Bird 

One  dozen  DriU  Exercii^es 20c 

Six  different  styles  of  writing       ....        -j-.c 

W.  L.  THOMAS,  Box  512,  Wichita,  Kansas 


\  $5.1 


1,  fraction:^  and  squa; 

-       nly  10c. 

\  Liiihtning  Calculator,  Dept.  1 1 ,  Ev 

I  Colored  Cards,  j 

[  The  Kind  that  Bring  the  Dimes.  ] 

[     Sometliing    new    and    they  catcli    the  } 

f    eye,  tickle  the  fancy   and  loofsen   the  j 

purse  strings  (if  your  customers.  Come  } 

in    six   colors.      Great    for    advertisinj^  i 

pnrposes.    Schools  use  them.    Penmen  4 

use    them.      Everybody    wants    them.  4 

Yi)u   write    a    dozrn    and   each   person  ] 

who    KPts    one  out  of   the  dozen   will  j 

want  a  dozen.     They  are  just  the  thing  J 

you  have  been  looking  for.  ^ 

Doubt   it  ?      Write  for  free  samples  J 

and  price  list.  i 

H.  O.  KE:E;SLrING, 

e  Cannon  Business  College,  1 

LAW^RENCE.    MASS.  j 


THE  CENTRAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


ADAMS  &  ROGERS,  Managers. 


L. 


Special  Care  and  Attention  Given  to  Reproouction  of 
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What  is  a  Good  Advertisement? 
Is  this  a  Good  Advertisement  ? 


IF  IT  ATTRACTS  THE  ATTENTION  OF  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  and  leaves  in  their  minds  the 
impression  of  the  true  value  of  the  Sadler-Rowe  publications,  it  is  a  good  ad  ;  other 
wise,  it  is  not. 

LIKE  EVERY  OTHER  BUSINESS  CONCERN,  we  try  to  make  our  ads  remunerative;  that  is,  we 
like  to   get    inquiries    and    business  from  them. 

OF  COURSE,  OUR  ADS  DON'T  PAY  AS  WELL  as  they  used  to,  because,  we  now  have  a  large 
majority  of  all  the  commercial  schools,  public  and  private  in  the  country  as  customers, 
still  thei'e  are  doubtless  those  who  would  like  to  know  more  about  what  we  have  to  sell, 
and  we  are  glad  to  give  them  information  in  detail  if  they  will  write  to  us. 

WE  HAVE  GREAT  FAITH  in  our  commercial  publications — a  faith  that  is  based  upon  the  esteem 
in  which  they  are  held  by  commercial  teachers.  After  all,  they  are  the  ones  wiio  decide 
the  real  merits  of  a  book. 

DON'T  THINK  THAT  ALL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  think  that  our  books  are  the  best,  and  this 
is  no  discredit  either  to  the  teacher  or  to  the  book.  The  important  fact  is  that  about 
seven  teachers  out  often  believe  the  Sadler-Iiowe  publications  to  be  the  best  obtainable, 
both  in  subject  matter  and  in  method. 

THE  SADLER-ROWE  COMPANY  has  never  issued  a  book  that  was  not  in  many  respects  an 
innovation.  Many  good  teachers  thought  the  Budget  System  for  instance,  wiiile  all  right 
in  theory,  would  not  work  out  in  the  school  room.  It  was  hard  to  break  away  from 
the  old  idea.  Teachers  could  not  conceive  that  pupils  could  take  up  business  jir  ctice 
work  from  the  very  start,  using  all  the  business  papers,  and  still  do  their  work  accur- 
ately and  without  increasing  teachers'  work,  and  yet  these  teachers  now  wonder  wliy  the 
illustrated  method  of  teaching  was  not  adopted  long  before. 

WHEN  PROOF  SHEETS  OF  THE  INDUCTIVE  SET  of  (Commercial  and  Industrial  Bookkeeping 
were  submitted  to  a  few  teachers,  they  almost  without  exception,  thought  that  the  iniro 
diiction  of  the  cash-book  from  the  start  was  not  practical,  that  it  was  too  ditficult,  tluit 
students  would  not  understand  their  work,  and  so  on.  Today,  many  of  the  leading  cities 
of  the  United  States  have  adopted  this  set  for  their  grammar  schools,  and  the  pupils  have 
a  better  understanding  of  the  cash  account  than  they  ever  could  have  had  from  the  old 
method,  and  so  it  goes.  Old  ideas  must  give  way  to  the  progress  which  comes  from  ex- 
perience and  intelligent  advancement. 

THERE  ARE  THREE  GOOD  REASONS  why  any  school  should  change  text  books:  one  is,  to  put 

in  a  book  that  will  give  better  mental  discipline  to  tiie  student,  that  will  train  him  to 
think  logically,  accurately  and  independently  oC  the  teacher.  This  is  tlie  highest  aim  of 
education — to  train  the  mind  ;  another  is,  to  give  the  student  a  belter  practical  training 
than  lie  is  now  getting,  because,  that  is  the  important  reason  why  we  have  coujinercial 
schools;  the  third  is,  to  introduce  something  that  will  lessen  the  labor  of  the  teacher 
without  lessening  the  value  of  his  instruction.  Tliis  means  that  one  teacher  can  look 
after  more  pupils,  and  of  course  the  expense  of  salaries  is  reduced. 

THESE  QUALITIES  will  be  found  pre-eminent  in  the  Sadler-Rowe  Commercial  Publicalions. 
Full  particulars  regarding  them  can  be  had  by  addressing  the  publishers,  but  stale  your 
wants  fully  and  don't  forget  to  let  us  know  who  you  are.  We  don't  care  to  do  business 
with  any  but  teachers,  school  proprietors  and  officers. 


Sadler ^Roive  Cotnpafiy, 

BALTIMORE:.    MARYLAND. 
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SEE  HINMAN  HISTORY  OF  PENMEN,  EARLY  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  AND  EDUCATORS  IN  AMERICA  ON  PP.  25-26-27 
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PUBI/ISHED    bV  f.H.BUSS,    SAJrlNAW,  MICH. 


9hQ  i^xiU^lrhdtiJ;^  Qf^AAi^Gbtor  ^ 


*     ANOTHER    NEW    BOOK  co-'Sfefe'cl^riAw  | 

,-i-  The  most  concise,  practical   book  yet  offered  to  schools.     A  compendium  of  Commercial  Law  that  will  be  j|i 

"Jf  read  with  delight  bj-  the  student.     Single  copy  for  examination  with  the  privilege  of  returning,  -  $1.50  ^» 

w  Wide-awake  teachers  will  not  fail  to  see  this  text.  ^. 

I  ^         ^  OtHer  Books  ^         ^  j> 

\^/  Clarke's  Graham-Pitmanic  Shorthand  Williams's  New  English  Grammar  /fX 

IJjl  Every  Graham  or  Pitman  writer  who  has  seen  the  Arranged  with  a  view  to  securing  the  maximum  in  /f\ 

•  »■  book  pronounces  it  the  most  logical,  teachable  treatise      the  minimum  of  time.     It  is  grammatically  and  peda-  igi 

W  of  its  kind  published. $1.25       gogically  correct. 75c  "• 

W/  Yours  Truly,  A  Practical   Dictation   Manual  Ti...  w...,  «..,-_         c      ii  •'• 

'k-  Ine  New  business  speller  f^ 

IW  The   right    book   to   put   into   the   hands   of    every  TTj-i,jji-t,i-         j-x        >.,-..:  ^ 

^^  shorthand  student.     It's  a  little  expensive,  but  it  pays  ^^^^  '°  hundreds  of  public  and  private  schools.    25c  ^ 

...  in  the  end. -        $1.50  The  New  Business  Correspondence  a\ 

^  Pocket  Shorthand  Dictionary  A  brief  presentation  of  the  essentials  of  commercial  /» 

'jf  A  handy  little  book  for  both  student   and  teacher.      correspondence,    including    punctuation.       A   standard  ;J- 

Vl/  Bound  in  leather. 50c      book.  -        -        - 25c  ?f» 

i|/  The  Complete  Guide  to  Touch  Typewriting  Any  of  the  foregoing  books  will  be  mailed  for  ex-  £ 

)nf  It  produces  better  results  than  any  similar  method.  ...  •    ^      i.       »    •,        •  ,  .  ,         .,,    ,  »l* 

*r  The  student  who    follows  this   system    never  wishes  U,      aminat.on   on    receipt    of  retail    price,  which    will    be  ^ 

*•'  /ooA-  at  hif  firigem. $1.00      refunded  upon  adoption,  or  upon  return  of  books.  >!; 

\*/ (f\ 

\l,  =====^^^======^==— =— ^— =^— — ^—  /^ 

^        THe  Commercial  Text   Book  Co.,  % 

xHf  de:s  moine:s«  iowa.  (f> 
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DESK  WORI^ 


BEOOMESj 


fEASY  WORK 

.^ith  the  aLid  of 

The 


emi 

Typewriter. 

In  Twenty  Years  we  have 
saved  the  world  enough 
labor  to  build  an  Empire. 


WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT 

(Remington  Typewriter  Co.) 
327  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 
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BUSINESS  TRAINING 

THE  FAMOUS 

Willhms  and  Rogers  Commercial 
Publications 

ARE  TO-DAY   THE    MOST    SUCCESSFUL 
BOOKS  USED  IN  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOLS 


NOW     READY 


The  Latest  addition  to  this  Popular  Series  is 

Modern  Illustrative  Banking. 


WRITE    FOR    FURTHER     PARTICULARS. 


AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY, 

CINCINNATI,     OHIO. 


JUST  FROM  PRESS 


A   BUSINESS  SPELLER 

Acmiiprehensive  little  book  on  Spelling,  120 
pages  of  words  most  frequently  seen  in 
business  correspondence.  Divided  into  lessons 
of  fifty  words  each.  Several  lessons  of  words 
pronounced  alike,  but  spelled  differently.  Just 
the  thing  for  the  school  room.  Sample  copy 
sent  postpaid  for  l.*5  cents  ■ 


BUSINESS    LETTER    WRITING 

ONE  of  the  neatest  and  brightest  little  works 
on  Commercial  Correspondence.  Unlike 
anything  else  published.  Write  for  sample 
pages.  Single  copy  sent  postpaid  for  30  cents. 
Other  books  published  are  "  Musseluian's 
Practical  Bookkeeping,"  "  High  School  Book- 
keeping,"   "Commercial     Law,"     "Commercial 

Try  a  box  of  Mnsselman's  Perfection  Pens— 2Sc. 


D.  L.  Musselman  Pub.  Co. 


QVINCY.     ILLS. 


CENTURY 

COYER 

DESIGNS 

PUBLISHED  BY 

BRIGGS 
BROTHERS, 

PLYMOUTH, 
.nASSACHUSETTS 


CENTURY 

COYER. 

DESIGNS 


-™—  wentieth  Century  Cover  Desi§:ns  is  a  volume 
M  for  the  artist  penman  wlio  wishes  a  text 
book  on  the  most  lucrative  branch  of  his 
art.  It  is  the  only  book  devoted  exclusive- 
ly to  cover  designing:,  and  is  prepared  in  a 
most  elaborate  manner,  containing:  hundreds  of  repro- 
ductions of  notable  cover  desi§:ns,  thirty-five  of  which 
are  full-pagfe  color  plates  The  book  contains  a  re- 
production of  the  desigfn  which  won  the  $500  prize  for 
Jessie  Wilcox  Smith,  the  recent  $500  Chickering:  de- 
sig:n  drawn  by  Bradley,  togfether  with  the  work  of 
Parrish,  Pyle,  Leyendecker,  and  in  fact  all  leading 
American  decorative  desig:ners.  The  following:  sub- 
jects are  treated  by  different  artists,  critics,  binders 
and  printers:  Viennese  Inlaying:,  Book  Covers  and 
Cover  Desig:ning:,  The  Art  of  Cover  Designing,  The 
Cover  in  Advertising,  Concerning  Cover  Papers.  Book- 
lovers'  Bindings,  Pyrographv  as  a  Fine  Art,  The  Cover 
Page  The  Use  of  Colors  on  Covers.  The  price  of 
the  book  is  five  dollars,  net.  Send  ten  cents  to  the 
publishers  for  a  portfolio  prospectus,  containing  a 
selection  of  color  plates,  9x12  in  size,  and  otiier 
attractive  printing.     jtjtjtjtjtj*j*j* 


CENTURY 

COYER 

DESIGNS 


PUBLISHED  BY 

BRIGGS 
BROTHERS, 

PLYMOUTH, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


CENTURY 

COYER 

DESIGNS 
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A  higher  standard  of  clrfi<;ion<^y 
in    tlic    same    length    of    time 


Shorthand 


Founded  on  natural  principles,  Gregg  Shorthand 
has  been  adopted  by  progressive  business  schools 
everywhere,  and  is  to-day 

The  Leading  Shorthand 
=—^  of  America  — ^= 

All  the  schools  using  it  have  largely  increased 
their  attendance  through  the  results  accom- 
plished—which, after  all,  is  the  "secret"  of  its 
phenomenal   success. 


Rational  Typewriting 

By    Rupert    P.    SoR.elle    aiul     Ida    McLenan    Cutler 

This  remarkable  book  meets  with  the  immediate 
approval  of  every  experienc;d  teacher.  Although 
issued  late  in  the  season,  it  has  been  adopted  by 
a  large  number  of  schools,  and  we  confidently 
predict  that  it  will  soon  be  the  most  popular 
typewriting  manual  on  the  market.  In  addition 
to  the  instruction,  it  contains  "a  mine  of  infor- 
mation "  on  typewriting  and  correspondence. 
Ask  for  sample  pages. 


Send  for  booklet,  "ABOUT  GREGG  SHORT- 
HAND." It  is  free.  If  you  are  a  teacher,  ask 
for  "SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  TEACHERS." 


THE    QliEQG    PUBLISHING   CO 

CHICAGO. 


^TRe /^vUirve^  ^cUtccybte-r   ^ 


J  m 

Ig  NO     HIGHER     INDORSEMENT.  * 

I       Isaac  Piitxian^s  SHorihand       I 

*  *' 

1^  Exclusively   Adopted   by   the   N.   Y.    Board   of   Education   for  J| 

I  THe  N*  Y*   Hi^H    ScHool    of    Commerce,  | 

*  and   Oirls^  TecHnicstl   HigH   School*  i;; 

<fi         "  Destined  to  be  the  two  leading  commercial  educational  institutions  in  the  I'nited  States."— A'.  Y.  Voiiitnercial  Advertiser.         ifi 

*  i< 

£  OTHER     ADAPTIONS:  S 

ij!  Newark  (N.  J.)  Hi^h  School,  New  Haven  (Conn.)  High  School,  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  High  School,  % 

*  Bangor.   (Me.)   High  School,  Port  Richmond  and  Stapleton  iS.  I.i   High   School,  Etc..  Etc.  J^ 

«  Isaac    Pitman's    Shorthand    Instructor,  Revised  20th    Century    Edition.  « 

J  Contains  over  l(i,000  engraved  shorthand  cuts.    Exclusively  adopted  by  the  above  schools.    Cloth,  gilt  lettered. 27rt  pages,  j;l. 50.      ^ 

m 
m 
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Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  jp 

20th  Century  Business  Dictation  And.  Lre^stl  Forms  i^'^^'^tr^)    ' 


m 

S  A  complete  Manual  of  Dictation  for  all  schools  regardless  of  system   taught,  containing  nearly  500  letters,  covering 

Z  FIFTY  separate  lines  of  business,  forty  pages  of  Lega^  Forms,  and  chapters  on  Spelling,  Punctuation,  etc.,  and  matter 

J£  counted  for  ' 

m 


m  counted    for    speed   practice.      THE    MOST   COMPLETE  DICTATION    COURSE  EVER  PUBLISHED. 

ij^  272  pages,  stiff  boards  and  cloth  back,  75c. ;  cloth,  $1.00.    Specimen  pages  free.                                                                                                          ^ 

iji  "Reasons    Why,*'    and    24  page   catalogue    sent    on    request.                                        i|ii 

*  * 

m  m 

<p 
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Isaac  Pitman  ^  Sons,  Publishers,  33  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 

Sg^'WILL    remove:    about    February  1st.  to  enlarged    quarters  in  the    new  Bank  of  the  Metropolis  Building.  31   Union  Squ 
N.  W.  Corner  16th  Street. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

From  schools  and  teachers  invited.  We  want  every  teacher  to  become  acquainted 
with  our  excellent  text-books — books  that  have  been  developed  by  competent  teachers 
and  authors  from  years  of  experience  in  the  class-room  —  BOOKS  THAT  HAVE 
STOOD  THE  TEST. 

Taylor's  Natural  Method  of  Shorthand 


THE   BEST   GRAHAM-PITMANIC  TEXT. 


The  Nelson  Commercial  Arithmetic 

THE  BOOK  THAT  SATISFIES  EVERY  REQUIREMENT. 

Spencer's  Commercial  Law^ 

THE  STANDARD  WORK   FOR   SCHOOL   USE. 


C  A  sample  copy  of  any  one  of  these  books  THE   BOWMEN-MERRILL   CO. 

sent  express  prepaid  to  any  teacher  for  exam- 
ination upon  receipt  of  fifty  cents  in  stamps.  INDIANAPOLIS,   U.S.A. 


Vol.  VIII.      No.  V. 


COLUMBUS,  O..  JANUARY.   1903. 


Whole  No.  50. 


€oticcrnitid  the  f^inman  f>i$forv  of  6arly  Business  GducatorSt  Business  education,  and  Penmen* 

As  a  rule  we  (Ui  not  care  to  say  much  conceruiug  the  contributions  appearing  in  The  Business  Educator,  but  we  have  been  so 
highly  pleased  and  sincerely  impressed  with  the  nature  of  the  History  of  Early  Business  Educators  and  Penmen  by  Mr.  Hinman  that 
we  must  congratulate  ourselves  and  the  pr  ifes«ion  upon  the  character  of  the  same.  It  is  intensely  interesting,  and  what  is  still  better,  it 
is  highly  instructive,  and  of  great  value  to  business  educators  and  penmen  generally. 

Interesting  as  the  Historical  is  to  the  older  members,  it  is  none  the  less  interesting,  and  doubly  valuable  to  the  younger  ones,  as  it 
gives  them  the  tirst  authentic  and  comprehensive  glimpse  of  the  profession  of  tifty  years  ago,  and  before.  We  know  of  nothing  that  has 
ever  been  presented  in  our  professional  journals  so  opportune  as  the  contributions  under  consideration".  Now  that  the  leaders  of  the  past 
generation  are  stepping  one  by  one  into  eternity,  is  the  time  to  place  upon  record  the  deeds  of  the  pioneers  of  the  new,  but  now 
popular,  practical  education.  And  Mr.  Hinman  is  allowing  no  stone  to  go  unturned  in  his  search  for  facts  and  items  of  interest  and 
value. 

The  new  generation  of  commercial  educators  and  penmen  can  now  see  how  great  has  been  the  progress  of  business  education,  and 
how  it  has  been  the  butt  of  ridicule  and  attack  on  the  part  of  our  "  classical ''  brethren  all  along  the  line  these  many  vears.  The  wars  that 
these  early  business  educators  won  have  not  been  without  price,  even  though  they  have  been  bloodless.  They  have  been  won  on  the 
battlefields  of  skill  and  common  sense  as  applied  to  education.  These  pioneers  of  practical  education  blazed  the  way  from  mere  knowing 
to  doing, 

Mr.  Hinman,  here's  to  your  unselfish,  timely,  thorough,  valuable  endeavors.  And  here's  to  the  profession  for  the  many,  many 
good  things  in  store  for  it,  the  goodness  of  which  has  but  barely  begun. 


Kedarding  Postal  Rates 

Wlien  postal  rates  and  methods  were 
first  established  the  present  magnitude  of 
the  business  of  news  carrying  was  un- 
dreamed of.  Therefore  the  past  could  not 
justly  provide  for  the  present.  Reform  has 
been  necessary  from  time  to  time  as  evils 
and  abuses  became  manifest. 

At  the  present  time  the  rates  are  as  fol- 
lows: First-class  i  letters  and  sealed  mat- 
ter), two  cents  for  each  ounce 'or  fraction, 
or  at  the  rate  of  thirtj'-two  cents  a  pound; 
second-class  {  newspauers.  journals,  maga- 
zines, etc. ).  one  cent  a  pound;  third  class 
I  printed  matter,  such  as  circulars,  catalogs, 
books,  etc. ^.  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces, 
or  at  the  rate  of  eight  cents  a  pound  ;  fourth 
class  (manufactured  articles,  blank  paper, 
seeds,  and  all  merchandise i,  one  cent  for 
each  ounce  or  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  cents 
a  pound. 

Upon  tirst-cla?:s  matter  the  government 
makes  a  handsome  profit— possibly  two  or 
three  hundred  per  cent.  I'pon  second-class 
matter  tlie  government  loses  not  a  little. 
Between  the  two  there  is  too  great  a  differ- 
ence—thirty-two  to  one  is  too  much  of  a 
good  thing  in  favor  of  publishers.  Letters 
should  go  for  one  cent  each.  Xo  one 
should  be  allowed  to  use  the  mails  for  less 
than  cost  except  our  Uncle  Sam, 

In  order  to  overcome  the  deficit  which 
annually  confronts  the  department.  Third 
Assistant  Postmaster-General  Madden,  in 
his  annual  report  recently  submitted, 
recommends  a  new  rate  for  monthU-.  bi- 
monthly, and  quarterly  publications. 
Should  his  recommendation  become  a  law, 
such  publications  would  have  to  pay  four 
cents  a  pound  instead  of  one  cent  a  pound 
as  at  present.  This  rate  of  four  cents  a 
pound  he  would  also  extend  to  books  and 
merchandise. 

Why  newspapers  and  weeklies  should  go 
for  one-fourth  the  amount  that  monthly 
journals  pay,  we  cannot  imagine.  The 
former  as  a  rule  are  political,  while  the 
latter  as  a  rule  are  educational.    Of  the  two, 


the  magazine  or  journal  should  be  favored 
if  favoritism  is  necessary,  which  we  know 
is  not.  It  looks  as  though  politics  have 
crept  into  the  recommendations  for  a 
purpose. 

The  proposed  reduction  of  the  rate  on 
printed  matter,  books,  and  merchandise  is, 
we  believe,  in  accord  with  present  progress 
and  needs. 

As  many  of  our  readers  are  aware,  the 
department  a  couple  of  years  ago  excluded 
from  the  mails  as  second-class  matter, 
business  college  journals,  etc.,  because 
"  They  were  not  regularly  incorporated 
institutions  of  learning,"  admitting,  how; 
ever,  such  publications  from  old,  estab- 
lished, and  in  many  respects,  antiquated 
institutions  of  learning.  Learfiing  is  learn- 
ing, and  if  any  kind  is  to  be  favored,  let  it 
be  the  new  and  needful,  the  kind  that  busi- 
ness colleges  teach.  But  favoritism  is  not 
necessary.  It  is  not  so  much  the  province 
of  the  department  to  determine  the  relative 
merits  of  business  and  literary  education, 
as  it  is  to  determine  what  are  and  what  are 
not  educational  institutions.  And  if  Busi- 
ness Colleges  are  not  "educational  institu- 
tions "  in  the  full  and  true  meaning  of  the 
term,  we  certainly  should   like  to  know  it. 

All  we  want  is  justice.  Business  schools 
are  being  unjustly  discriminated  against. 
Should  the  proposed  recommendations  be- 
come a  law  (which- we  do  not  believe  they 
will)  further  injustice  would  l>e  the  result, 
and  greater  discrimination,  without  assur- 
ance that  the  deficit  would  be  lessened. 

The  way  to  reduce  the  deficit  is  to  reduce 
the  exhofbitant  rate  paid  the  railroads  by 
the  government  for  carrying  the  mails. 
The  express  companies  get  a  much  lower 
rate  than  the  government— a  most  redicu- 
lous  condition  indeed. 

We  hope  school  managers,  commercial 
school  teachers,  and  all  interested  in  fair 
play  and  practical  education,  will  do  what 
they  can  to  correct  the  rulings  made  by  the 
department  through  Congressional  influ- 
ence, affiliating  with  the  School  Manager's 
Association,  etc. 


Scarcity  of  Penmen,  Commercial  Ceacb- 
ers  and  Jlrtists. 

For  some  years  there  has  been  an  increas- 
ing demand  for  teachers  of  penmanship 
and  commercial  teachers  until  at  the  pres- 
ent time  persons  qualified  in  penmanship, 
bookkeeping,  and  shorthand  have  no  trouble 
whatever  in  finding  employment.  This,  of 
course,  is  especially  gratifying  to  schools 
preparing  this  class  of  persons,  and  to  those 
thus  prepared  and  preparing.  And  what  is 
still  more  hopeful  for  the  cause  of  commer- 
cial education,  is  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
increasing  demand  for  high  grade  ability. 
And  it  is  due  to  a  scarcity  of  well  trained 
ability  that  there  continues  such  a  demand 
for  medium  abilitj*,  and  for  the  inexper- 
ienced. All  this  but  emphasizes  the  sub- 
stantial growth  of  practical  education  and 
the  advisability  of  young  men  and  women 
of  ambition  and  ability  to  prepare  in  and 
for  business  education. 

Incidentally  we  might  also  remark  that 
there  is  a  like  demand  for  artists  as  engross- 
ers, designers,  illustrators,  etc.  Practical 
education  and  art  education  are  each  draw- 
ing talent  tiiat  formerly  drifted  into  general 
teaching,  and  the  professions.  Many  per- 
sons with  inclinations  toward  law  now  find 
an  output  for  such  talent  in  the  teaching  of 
it  in  our  commercial  schools.  Persons  with 
art  and  ministerial  aspirations  are  reaching 
the  people  by  pictures  through  the  press 
instead  of  by  the  pulpit  and  pew.  Persons 
with  art  and  political  inclinations  find  the 
cartoon  the  most  effective  mode  of  winning 
votes  and  issues.  All  of  which  but  empha^ 
sizes  the  demand  for  and  persons  qualified 
in,  penmanship,  commercial  subjects,  and 
pictorial  art.       

Ulbat  Chey  all  Say 

I  enclose  $1.00  to  renew  my  suI>scription  to 
The  Business  Eulcatok.  I  am  very 
much  pleased  with  your  journal,  and  bt- 
lieve  it  is  far  in  the  lead  of  anj'  other 
journal  of  the  kind  published. 

E.  S.  Gause.  Penman. 
State  JNoruial  School.  Emporia,  Kans. 
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A  ai">d  business  writer  is  uiie  wliii  writes  les;ibl>'.  eijsily  aiid  riipidly.  LeKil>ilit.v.  or  that  feature  of  writing  wliicli  makes  it  easy 
to  read,  is  tlie  result  of  careful  and  systematic  study  of  good  standard  models  of  the  various  letters,  and  an  unlimited  amount  of 
practice  on  them.  They  slKjuId  be  practiced  until  a  definite  way  of  making  each  letter  has  become  a  habit.  Habit  is  defined  by 
the  Standard  Dictionary  as  being  a  tendency  or  condition,  which  by  repetition  has  become  easy,  spontaneous,  or  even  unconscious. 
This  is  why  it  is  necessary  that  there  l)e  a  great  deal  of  practice  on  each  copy.  Much  practice  t)n  a  few  copies  is  far  better  tli 
little  practice  on  many  ditterent  copies.  Of  course,  it  is  not  essential  that  each  letter  be  perfect  in  form  to  constitute  good,  practical 
writing;  but  it  must  be  well  enougli  formed  to  make  it  readily  recognized- and  the  nearer  it  comes  to  the  model,  the  better  the 
writing  will  be. 

In  order  that  one  may  w  rite  easi- 
trained  to  iiiorc  irliih-  iiritiiiu:  In 
business  writing  is  to  train  the  differ- 
them,    and    get    them     under     good 

Teaching  which  does  not  involve 
connection  with  those  of  the  hand  is 
have  an  abundance  iif  proof  of  this 
pupils  who  wrote  better  in  the  loner 
graduated.  Then  train  the  hand  to 
make  the  copies  well  while  the  hand 

One  of  the  stumbling  blocks  in 
write,  is  carelessness  in  position  and 
to  make  .sijiuc  kind  of  writing,  stud- 
very  important  points.  And  if  per- 
them  is  almost,  if    not    entirely,    an 

The  position  at  the  table  should 
able  one  being  the  front  position, 
dinner  table,  with  both  arms  resting 
right  ariri  just  ort  the  edge  of  the 
that   the   right    fore  arm    is    directly 

.Now.    as     to     that    all    important 
penholder.    The  illustrations  given  sh 
finger  over   the    penholder.    Notice    thj 


ly  and  rapidly,  the  hand  must  be 
fact,  the  great  purpose  while  teachi 
ent  writing  muscles,  help  learn  to  use 
control. 

the  use  of  the  uuLscles  of  the  arm 
of  little  benefit  to  the  learner.  We; 
all  over  the  land  in  the  writing  of 
^rat/cs  than  they  did  when  they 
move,  study  the  copies,  and  learn  to 
is  moving. 

the  way  of  progress  in  learning  to 
penholding.  In  theirgreat  eagerness 
ents  seem  inclined  to  ignore  these 
mitted  to  do  so.  real  good  writing  to 
impossibility. 

be  an  easy,  natural  one.    The  prefer- 
quite  like  the  usual   position   at  the 
on  tlie  table,  with  the  elbow  of  the 
table.    The  paper  sliould  be  so  placed 
across  the  blue  lines, 
matter,  the  position  of  the  hand  and 
ditTerent    views  of    the    hand    in    an    easy,  natural  position.    Notice  the  position  of  the  first 
it    curves    just  a  little.    Observe    how    the    thumb    is  placed    against   the  penholder.    Study 
id    the  one  next    to    it.    Also  observe    that    the    wrist  is   not    touching   the    paper.    The  onlj^ 

the  little  fold  i? 


closely  the  position  of  the  little    Huge: 

place  the  hand    touches    the  paper  is  on  the  little    finger    from  the  nail    to  the  first   joint.    The  holdir  should  rest 

the  hand    just  back  of    the  large  knuckle.    The  end  of    the  first  finger  should  be  about  one  inch  from  the  point  of  the  pen.    The  arni 

should  rest  naturally  and    easily  on    the  large  muscular  cushion  between  the  elbow  and  wrist.    Correct    position  cati  not    l)e  ti.xed  in 

a  day.    It  will  necessitate  frequent  comparisons  of  the  hand.  arm.  pen,  and  paper  with  the  illustrations  and  instructions. 

It  is  advisable  at  first  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  on  exercises  in  which  there  is  little  variation  of  movement  in  order  to  form 
correct  habits  in  penholding  and  position,  and  to  learn  to  move  the  hand  over  the  paper  easily.  The  copies  for  this  month  are, 
designed  to  lay  the  foundation  for  muscular  movement  writing.  ■; 

Plate  No.  1  contains  a  good  variety  of  movement  e-^cercises  for  developing  the  muscles  of  the  arm.  The  student  shftuld  at  leasi 
learn  how  to  make  these  e-xercises  before  attempting  the  copies  in  which  letters  are  introduced.  This  is  especially  true  of  Nos.  1^, 
'Jt  and  4.  This  plate  (Xo.  1)  is  a  regular  magazine  of  movement  power.  And  these  exercises  are  not  like  postage  stamps--to  be  used|l„ 
only  once,  but  are  to  be  used  faithfully  and  frequently  by  all  through  this  series  of  lessons.  They  should  be  mastered,  not  for  their 
value  as  a  product  of  the  pen,  but  for  tlie  training  the  arm  gets  while  making  them. 


pL/TTS  Z 


The  copies  in  plate  No.  2  are  to  introduce  some  of  the  more  simple  letters  in  the  way  of  movement  exercises,  and  to  begin  train- 
ing the  hand  to  move  while  writing:.  In  writing,  the  hand  should  move  easily  and  freely  from  left  to  right.  Since  this  is  true,  all 
the  copies  must  be  such  as  will  influence  this  movement. 

Take  Copy  Xo.  1.  Turn  the  paper  so  as  to  write  across  the  lines.  Cnutit  otf  ten  lines  and  make  a  clieck  mark.  Then  let  the 
hand  and  pen  glide  liglitly  and  quickly  forward  and  backward.  Make  a  lot  of  it.  Then  practice  Nos.  2.  .'i,  4  and  5  as  indicated. 
Place  the  paper  so  tlie  hand  will  move  straight  across  tlie  lines.     Be  sure  to  make  Iciops  in  tlie  o's  and  angles  in  tin-  i's. 


&Hc  i^\>\J^i>r\sG^  &G\AAi^G^GT    ^ 
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The  letters  in  plates  S  and  4  should  all  be  practiced  across  the  lines  as  indicated  in  plates  2  and  5  before  practicing  the  way  the 
line  runs.  This  kind  of  practice  is  more  certain  to  develop  movement,  and  it  is  excellent  practice  to  train  the  hand  in  accurate 
spacing  of  letters— an  important  feature  in  good  writing. 

The  letters  introduced  are  /,  /),  ir,  e,  in,  n,  u,  r,  and  .v.  The  Ts  and  h '.s  should  be  angular  at  the  top  and  rounded  at  the  bottom. 
The  e  should  always  contain  a  loop.  The  »-  is  just  like  the  u  except  the  dot  or  period  which  should  be  made  distinct  before  turn- 
ing to  the  next  letter.    This  dot  is  what  distinguishes  the  n    from  the  (/. 


pj-7fr^  :sr 
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yS- 


Copies  1.  ■-'  at)d    :i    in  plate  X 
top  (if  Ill's  and  n's.    Great  care  sh 
withont  lifting:  the  pen.    Every  tn( 
next  letter  instead  of  turnina:  fron 


tient.     D( 


i)t  l>e  satisfied 


ake  it-     Le 
ith  I 


4  are  good  exercises    to  develop  the  movements  in  tiie 
hould    be  given  the  last  part  of   these  letters.    Make 
■"vement  in  it  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  r.     In  the  -. 
the  top  as  in  the  r.    It    is  a    little    difficult  at    first 


jnd  n's.  Be  sure  to  make  turns  at  the 
good  dot  at  the  top  of  the  r.  This  -v  is  made 
you  drop  to  the  base  line  before  turning  to  the 


to 
vthi 


I  as  in  the  r.  It  is  a  little  difficult  at  first,  but  with  a  little  practice  it  becomes 
..  .ite  smoothlj'  and  accurately.  Be  sure  to  make  all  these  copies  with  a  light,  free 
g  else.    It  is  the  foundation  for  all  good  writing. 
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THIS  MARVELOUS  OVAI.  EXERCISE  IS  FROM  THE  PEN  OF  MR.  C.  C.  CANAN,  DUKE  CENTER,  PA. 
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BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

number  five. 

Cesson  no.  ZS. 

Capital/ starts  the  same  as  capital  /  but  it  is  made  tmich  larger  at  the  top.  The  downward  stroke  should  be  made  straight,  and  i 
:)rder  to  make  it  straight  you  must  throw  the  top  over  to  the  ritcht.  The  top  is  made  twice  as  wide  as  the  bottom  part.  The  small  f  \ 
made  just  like  small  ;  with  the  exception  that  it  runs  through  the  line.    The  cut  off  style  is  used  a  great  deal.    Review  the  figures. 


/ess  0/7-  2  J^' 


fnir/ii 


^ 


7, 
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Cesson  nc.  29. 

Thift  lesson  is  j^iveu  as  b  review  on  small  letters,  and  is  a  model  form  for  their  practice. 


/e^.'^i,^  o/?-:i(7- 
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Cesson  no.  30. 

I  would  suggest  that  ynu  take  the  small  letters  and  give  tliem  h  great  deal  of  e.xtra  practice,  following  the  style   shown  i 
vlous  lessan. 
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Cesson  no.  31. 

The  plate  of  figures  are  given  to  show  how  you  should  practice  figures.    Try  to  keep  them  in  columns  so  that  if  necessary  you  could 
Hdd  tlieui.     Try  tiiakini^  three,  four,  five  and  six  groups  on  a  line.  , 

/e  S  3  0/-7-  L^/- 
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Cessons  in 

Business  Peitmansbi^P 

BY  A.   K.  KIRNETTE.  VINCENNES,  ILL. 

number  Eight. 


Cesson  no.   41. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  practicing 
lesson  Xo.  41.  Practice  each  sentence  sep- 
arately, filling  several  pages  of  each.  This 
lesson  will  test  your  skill  in  sentence 
writing.  Watch  the  height  of  the  small 
'  letters,  and  be  sure  to  get  equal  spacing 
between  each  letter.  Don't  hurry  over  this 
work. 

Cess«ti    no.   4Z. 

We  have  for  lesson  No.  42  business  forms 
which  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
work  for  practice.  This  is  a  very  important 
lesson,  and  should  have  quite  a  good  deal 
of  hard  study  and  practice.  Write  and  re- 
write each  form  very  carefully  until  you 
can  see  quite  a  little  improvement.  Notice 
carefully  the  arrangements  of  these  busi- 
ness forms. 

This  lesson  will  end  the  short  series  of 
lessons  which  has  been  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  conduct.  Hoping  that  those  who  have 
been  following  this  course  of  lessons,  ma3' 
have  been  benefitted  in  some  way  along 
the  penmanship  line. 

Wishing  you  abundant  success. 
Yours  respectfully, 

A.  R.  BllRNETTE. 


Mr.  D.  L.  Callison.of  El  Reno,  t)kla.  Ty., 
submitted  specimens  of  ornamental  pen- 
manship, disclosing  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
penman  above  the  average  in  skill. 

Tlie  Coiirier-Jouriinl.ot  Louisville.  Ky., 
on  Sunday  morning,  October  12,  1902,  pre- 
sented a  large  half-t(ine  engraving  of  a  set 
of  resolutions,  handsomely  engrossed  by 
Mr.  H.  C.  Walker,  formerly  of  Louisville, 
but  now  of  St.  Louis.  Mr.  \Valker  is  forging 
to  the  front  as  a  practical  engrosser. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Finklea,  of  Burnt  Corn,  Ala., 
sends  some  written  cards  indicating  con- 
sfderable  skill  in  the  way  of  writing. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Pennell,  Principal  of  the  Com- 
mercial School  of  Alma,  Mich.,  College, 
inclosed  some  slips  containing  specimens 
of  ornamental  penmanship,  disclosing  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Pennell  swings  a  quill  with 
considerable  dash  and  accuracy. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Baker,  penman  and  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Buckej-e  Business  College, 
Sidney,  O.,  sends  specimens  of  students' 
work  in  business  penmanship  showing 
more  than  ustial  improvement. 

Some  splendidly  written  signatures,  exe- 
cuted with  white  ink  on  largecolored  cards, 
came  from  T.  B  Bridges,  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  Biisiness  College.  Mr.  Bridges 
swings  a  very  firm,  dashy,  and  graceful 
pen,  and  if  he  continues  it  will  not  be  long 
until  he  will  be  numbered  with  the  very 
few. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Herrick.of  Marion,  Ind.,  submits 
specimens  of  ornamental  pernnanship, 
which  are  not  a  little  above  the  average. 
In  fact,  the  work  is  quite  artistic.    Mr.  Her 
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rick  was  a  pupil  of  ye  editors  several  years 
ago,  and  possesses  good  qualities  other 
than  his  penmanship. 

"Before  and  After"  specimens  from  stu- 
dents of  the  .New  Britain.  Conn.,  Commercial 
College,  Miss  Xina  P.  Hudson, Teacher,  indi- 
cate unusual  improvenu-Tit  for  tin-  length 
of  time  given  to  the  subject.  The  ink  and 
paper  used  were  of  too  poor  a  character  to 
engrave  successfully  or  we  shouUl  have 
given  our  readers  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  work.  The  improvement  was  such  that 
it  is  possible  only  where  simplified  is 
taught. 


L.'0^f't'O^Z,&<^ 


Mr.  J.  S.  Clay.  .Mebane,  .\.  C.,  penman  and 
commercial  teacher  in  the  Bingham  School. 
-  placed  in  our  hands  some  specimens  of 
students  writing  which  show  first-class  in- 
struction in  this  practical  art.  Considerable 
individualitv  is  shown  in  the  writing,  indi- 
cating that  .'^Ir.  Clav  is  something  more 
than  his  name  implies.  Or,  in  another  sense, 
what  it  implies,  as  he  is  successful  in 
moulding  into  good  conunercial  forms  the 
plastic  qualities  of  writing  at  the  hands  of 
young  men  under  his  charge.  Among  those 
who  are  doing  especially  creditable  work 
we  mention  Messrs.  Hep'  McGhee  Stovall. 
Don  Humphrey  and  John  Leigh  Hunt. 


I 
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.  Mr,  E.  F.  Whitniore,  of  Easton.  I'a.. 
submits  specimens  of  ornamental  pen- 
manship, which  indicate  aliility  above  tlie 
average.  We  liope  to  .--ee  more  of  liis 
work  and  to  hear  more  of  liini  in  the  future 
than  we  have  in  the  past. 


Specimens  of 
roundhand,  peni 
from  Mr.  H.H.  F 
Philadelphia,  \v 
he  is  gettinii  to  be  one  of 
ising  penmen.  His  rout 
getting  to  be  unusually  ( 
indicating  tlie  fact  that  he 
self  of  Mr.  Charlton  V.  Ho 
the  proper  thing,  of  course, 


isiness,  ornamental  and 
inshiphavebeen  received 
k.  No.  1544  Mervine  Street, 
^h  disclose  the  fact  that 


to  do. 


A  number  of  exciuisitely  written  cards, 
ornamental  style,  have  Iteen  received  from 
Mr.  J.  E.  Leamv.of  theTrov,  N.  Y.,  Business 
College. 

Mr.  Leaniv  is  pushing  his  work  up  bv  the 
side  of  that  of  the  best.  It  is  quite  profes- 
sional, being  delicate  in  touch,  siiiooth. 
dashy  and  forceful. 

Mr.  Henry  Walker,  ^ranor,  Wash.,  who  has 
been  practising  from  Mr.  Stein's  lessons,  is 
getting  to  be  quite  proficient  in  roundhand, 
as  evidenced  by  samples  of  work  he  has 
been  submitting. 


Mr,  A.  J.  K 


,  of  Vilas,  South  Dakota, 
proof  of  a  very  creditable 
set  of  ornamental  capitals. 

E.  E.  Kent,  with  the  Rider-Moore  &  Stew, 
art  Schools  of  Business,  Trenton.  X.  J., 
favored  us  with  a  photo  of  a  set  of  resolu- 
tions, which  he  recently-  engrossed,  which 
indicate  more  than  usual  "artistic  merit. 
The  original  was  illumined  in  many  colors, 
and  was  reduced  so  much  in  photographing 
that  much  of  the  original  beauty  was  lost. 
For  that  reas4)n  we  have  not  endeavored  to 
secure  a  plate  of  tiie  same.  Mr,  Kent  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  the  e.xcellence  of  his 
work. 


6ood  Words  from  mr.  east 

•I  am  at  present  with  Mr.  Blair  at  the 
Blair  Business  College,  Spokane,  Wash.,  in 
charge  of  the  Englisli  Department.  THE 
Bl'SINE.-^s  Edlcatdk  brings  to  me  each 
month  something  more  than  the  feeling  of 
pleasure.  When  such  gentlemen  as  (Jaj'- 
lord,  Dennis,  Kibbe  and  Lehman  give  out 
the  result  of  their  years  of  study,  the  pleas- 
ure passes  upward  into   the  realm  of  incal- 


contributions  one 


eulable  benefit.  To  such 
feels  drawn  closer  at  every  e.\atnitijition. 
Interest  increases,  atid  continued  study 
yields  rich  results. 

To  my^mind  your  paper  will  prove  of 
value  to  all  true  lovers  of  penmanship  in 
the  degree  that  the  mental  predominates 
over  the  physical  in  the  preparation  of  the 
articles  presented  for  study.  The  work  of 
such  gentlemen  as  mentioned  above  is 
practically  all  original  thought,  and  not 
the  result  of  mere  physical  training  directed 
to  tile  copying  of  models  that  aroused  ad- 
miration nearly  a  generation  ago." 
E.  A,  CAST, 
Blair  Business  College,  Spokane,  Wash. 


Increases  Interest 

Mr.  K.  Gillespie,  of  tne  Bay  City,  (Mich.) 
Business  College,  writes:  *'  Your  paper  is 
giving  our  students  entire  satisfaction,  and 
is  increasing  their  interest  in  the  work." 

We  are  pleased  to  state  that  similar  ex- 
pressions are  coming  from  many  sources, 
making  it  evident  tliat  wherever  THE 
Bu.sINE.'is  ElJUCATOR  is  given  a  fair  chance 
it  is  unequaled  as  an  arouser  of  interest 
and  as  a  class  assistant  for  the  teacher. 


eonsidered  Best  in  Canada,  HIso 

We  are  delighted  with  THE  BUSINESS 
Educator,  and  think  it  the  best  in  the 
market.  J.  B.  BEVERIDGE, 

Brandon  College,  Brandon,  Manitoba, 
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The  letter  Q  looks  like  the  figure  1?.  Keep  the  ssniall  loop  at  the  base  line  rather  small  and  horizontal.  The  sentence,  "Quickness 
and  sureness  are  commendable,"  is  a  ii^ood  one  to  practice.  Watch  the  letters  as  you  write  them  and  think  of  spacing  as  you  execute 
the  letters,  so  as  to  form  the  habit  of  correct  spacing.  "Quickness  and  sureness  in  writing  are  two  commercial  qualities  much  in  demand," 
You  and  your  writing  will  be  in  demand  if  you  acquire  these  qualities. 
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Tlie  2  IjeKiiis  the  same  as  n  and  finishes  with  a  loop  below  the  line  The  y  begins  the  same  as  a,  but  finishes  with  a  loop  below  the 
line  made  the  reverse  of  the  one  in  z.  Two  f's  are  given.  The  first  is  rapidly  replacing  the  second.  It  is  much  easier  in  execution  and 
about  as  legible.  All  loops  should  be  about  the  same  sizti  and  slant  or  they  will  not  look  good  as  a  page  of  writing.  Endeavor,  therefore, 
to  make  loops  uniform.    As  a  rule,  make  them  open  and  short.    Tall,  slender  loops  are  in  the  way  and  are  difficult  to  make  well. 

Two  styles  of -V  are  given.  Try  both  and  then  take  your  choice.  Both  are  good  if  made  well.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  individual 
preference.  Excellence  in  anything  is  admired.  Writing  is  not  an  exception.  Good  writing  impresses  everyone  favorably.  Do  you 
wish  to  create  good  impressions?    Then  learn  to  write  well— legibly,  neatly  at  least. 
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Ily      the      time     this     number 
Che  t-hall  have    reached    our   read- 

Fcderation  ers,  tnany  of  them  will  have 
left  their  pleasant  homes  to 
attend  the  Federation  convention.  We 
trust  that  it  may  be  the  greatest 
meeting  of  the  kind  that  has  been 
held.  Commercial  education  is  assuming  a 
remarkable  place  in  the  school  life  of  this 
nation,  and  both  the  scope  and  the  methods 
in  vogue  will  be  changed  to  keep  pace  with 
changing  conditions.  To  be  in  the  van,  it  is 
necessary  to  read  the  professional  papers 
and  to  attend  professional  gatherings. 

We  hope  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Mil- 
waukee meeting  may  be  in  keeping  witli  the 
dignity' and  importance  of  the  cause  ;  that 
fairness  and  justice  may  prevail  in  every, 
thing,  and  tliat  earnestness, enterprise,  and 
a  catholicity  of  spirit  may  characterize  the 
attitude  of  all  who  as  commercial  teachers 
take  part  in  the  discussions. 

An  official  report  of  the  proceedings  should 
be  published  by  the  Federation,  The  cause 
has  become  important  enough  that  to  delay 
longer  in  taking  this  logical  action  will  be  to 
expose  the  organization  to  serious  criticism. 
Let  those  who  read  this  paragraph  before 
the  Business  Meeting  shall  have  been  held, 
write  to  their  friends  at  the  convention  to 
vote  for  an  official  report. 

Business  education  and 
Trom  the  Scats  the  relation  of  education 
of  the  mightV  to  business  life  have 
been  receiving  attention 
recently  from  men  high  in  civil  and 
educational  affairs.  At  the  banquet 
given  November  10th  by  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  following  the 
ceremonies  incident  to  the  dedication  of 
the  splendid  marble  palace  that  is  to  be  the 
home  of  this  great  organization,  former 
President  Cleveland,  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  commended  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce for  its  "espousal  of  the  cause  of 
business  education  among  our  people,"  add- 
ing that  "  it  has  been  hearty  and  practical." 

President  William  J.  Tucker,  of  Dartmouth 
College,  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Boston 
Commercial  Club,  November  20,  quoted 
some  statistics  which  he  had  compiled  with 
reference  to  Dartmouth.    He  said  in  part : 

Twenty-three  per  cent,  of  the  students 
registered  there  are  the  sons  of  professional 
men  ;  44  per  cent,  are  the  sons  of  business 
men  ;  \'Z  per  cent,  are  the  sons  of  farmers, 
and  L'l  per  cent,  are  the  sons  of  ^vage  earners. 
Professional  men  have  usuallv  sent  their 
sons  to  college.  The  farming  element  in 
New  England  has  in  a  degree  decreased. 
But  the  business  element  has  increased, 
and  tlie  wage  earners  constitute  an  ehtirelv 
new  element  in  collegiate  life. 

This  ne^'  constituencv  lias  come  in 
because  new  outlets  of  thought  have  come 
in.  In  the  old  days  men  were  usually 
trained  for  the  ministry,  because  the  minis- 
try was  the  power.  Ministers  came  not  to 
serve  but  to  rule.    And  it  has  always  been 


characteristic  of  collegiate  educatioti  that  it 
has  followed  the  line  of  power,  and  as  power 
has  followed  from  one  line  to  another  col- 
legiate education  has  followed  close  after. 
In  illustration  of  this  he  pointed  out  to  the 
organized  education  of  law.  of  medicine, 
and  latterly  of  engineering.  And  it  has  now 
come  to  the  point  where  it  is  organizing 
commercial  education. 

In  attempting  an  organized  education 
based  upon  the  principles  and  methods  of 
the  business  man.  he  said  that  the  colleges 
would  undoubtedly  make  many  blunders, 
but,  he  added,  yon  have  forced  the  condi- 
tions upon  us.  tfwebUmder,  you  will  tell 
us  about  it;  if  we  succeed,  we  shall  simply 
do  what  you  have  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
do,  and  made  necessary. 

Teach  your  pupils  that 
Cittic  EesSvOns  waste  is  wickedness  ;  that 
on  Economy        it   is    throwing    away    the 

product':of  someone's  hard 
work;  that  its  worst  effect  is  the  deteriora- 
tion that  it  brings  about  in  their  own  char- 
acter. Try  to  make  them  see  that  employers 
count  it  a  merit  in  their  help  to  be  seen 
shutting  off  the  gas  when  it  is  not  needed; 
using  odd  pieces  of  clean  paper  from  the 
wastebasket  near  the  desk  for  temporary 
memoranda,  instead  of  lithographed  letter- 
heads (  unless  cheap  block  paper  for  the 
purpose  is  piovided  )  ;  showing  a  recogni- 
nition  of  the  loss  occasioned  by  errors  in 
transcripts  or  in  directing  envelopes;  damp- 
ening and  removing  for  future  use  uncan- 
celed stamps  from  spoiled  envelopes;  look- 
ing up  mail  and  express  rates  to  see  which 
is  the  less  expensive  when  sending  a  pack- 
age ;  taking  advantage  of  excursion  or 
holiday  rates  or  buying  a  scalper's  ticket 
when  about  to  make  a  journey;  using  the 
mails  instead  of  the  telephone  when  it  can 
be  done  as  well  and  when  it  will  result  in  a 
saving  of  expense;  using  plain  instead  of 
lithographed  or  embossed  sheets  for  all  but 
the  first  sheet  of  a  long  letter;  in  brief,  to  be 
economical  of  everything.  Tliis  w^ill  lead  to 
economy  in  the  use  of  time,  and  the  concen- 
tration that  avoids  errors,  two  economies 
that  will  accumulate  moral,  mental,  and 
financial  fortunes  for  those  who  practice 
them  sedulously. 


The     work     done      in     ni 
Studv  schoolrooms    would    be  i 

Environment    nitely  more  sympathetic  : 
thus    more  wholesome  ; 
successful,  if  the  teacher  would    take 
time     and     make     the     effort     to     been 
acquainted  to  some  extent,  at  least,  \% 
the    conditions     of    life  that   surround 
various  pupils,  and  with  the  aims   and   j 
sonal   habits  of  these    young    people. 
Henry  R.  Sanford  has  well  said: 

"Too  many  teachers  there  are  who  i 
estimate  percentages  and  keep  their  -^cli 
'marking  time.'  t)ut  who  never  study 
personal  dNp- 1- it  ions,  habits  or  en  \  ir 
ment  of  their  p  ipils;  thev  know  nothing 
thepeculiardirticulties  against  which  mr 
Ihey  are  failing 


)St 


are  struggling 
their  daily 


rk." 


There  is  a  great  deal  in 
Be  Practical    our  arithmetics,    our    books 

on  Commercial  Law,  our 
Bookkeeping  text-books,  and  our  works  on 
English  that  is  impractical;  found  in  the 
schoolroom  only.  The  commercial  schools 
have  set  the  public  schools  an  excellent 
example  in  lopping  off  much  that  is  imprac- 
tical in  school  work,  but  there  is  yet  much 
to  be  done  even  among  the  commercial 
schools.  As  examples  of  the  nonsensical 
problems  that  children  in  the  public  schools 
are  still  asked  to  waste  precious  time  in 
solving,  we  use  the  following,  clipped  from 
a  recent  educational  journal  : 

Six  men  bought  a  grindingstone,65inches 
in  diameter,  each  paying  one-sixth  part  of 
the  expense.  They  agree  to  grind  down 
their  respective  shares  in  succession.  If 
the  axle  renders  a  space  in  the  center,  ii 
inches  in  diameter,  useless,  find  the  diam- 
eter of  the  grinding  stone  when  each  of 
them  has  ground  his  *^hare.—Hi^h  School 
Arithnietic,  pase  211,  problem  200. 

Find  the  first  time  after  5  o'clock  that  the 
hands  of  a  watch  are  eqiially  distant  from 
the  figure  five.— PuhJic School Aritlinietic, 
neir  edition,  eji'ercise  2S1,  problem  10. 

But,  fortunately,  many  of  the  leaders  in 
the  ranks  of  the  public  school  workers  rec- 
ognize the  waste  represented  by  teaching 
that  which  will  not  be  met  in  real  life.  Dr. 
T.  B.  Noss,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  California,  Pa.,  pungently  expresses 
himself  thus: 

What  concerns  the  child  outside  of  the 
school  may  not  safely  be  neglected  in  the 
school.  School  studies  must  be  viewed 
from  the  side  of  life.  They  must  be  given 
interest.  Interest  is 
knowledge.  Our  rote 
subjects  from  books  has 
from  a  time  when  all 
learning  was  in  manuscripts  and  in  costly 
books,  and  but  few  people  were  educated, 
anfl  these  taught  others  by  memory  pro- 
cesses. 

It  has  frequently  come  to  pass  thst  the 
order  of  the  school  and  the  employments  of 
the  school  do  not  retlect  the  real  life  of  the 
honie,  the  office,  the  street,  the  store,  the 
place  of  amusement.  All  is  unnatural,  un- 
interesting, unprofitable.  Every  hour  of 
scho">l  work  should  be  of  real  value  and  of 
intrinsic  interest  to  the  pupil.  No  honest 
teachers  should  try  to  justify  dull  methods 
and  usless  information  by  the  plea  of  discip- 
line and  subsequent  value.  School  is  not  a 
preparation  for  life,  but  a  part  of  it.  Life  is 
unity  throughout.  It  is  all  one  piece.  Noth- 
ing pavs  in  school  that  doesn't  pav  after- 
ward. The  habit  should  be  formed  of  doing 
what  is  most  worth  doing,  and  of  doing  it 
well.      No  contrary  habit  should  be  formed. 

We  read  each  month,  with 
interest,  the  spicy  little  maga- 
zine that  is  published  by  the 
author  of  the  Gregg  sj-stem  of 

Some    recent    changes    have 

been  made  in  the  staff",  among  them  being 
the  addition  of  K.  P.  So  Relle  as  editor  of 
the  Department  of  Commercial  Training. 
Mr.  So  Relle  takes  up  his  work  vigorously 
and  with  originality.  Wewishhim  and  The 
Gregg  Writer  unlimited  success. 


worth  more  tha 
method  of  teachii 
been   handed   <lo 


Che  6regg 
Writer 

shorthand. 
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From  the  Busin(5ss 


ntblctics  as  an  Element  in 
Jldvertisina. 

ARCIUliALD      CDIiU,     I'RI  NCI  I'A  I.      (IF     BANKS 
BUSINESS  CUI.LKIIK,    IMII  1,A  DKI.I'M  I  A. 

A  ccinsii-leratidn  uf  "Athletics  as  an  ele- 
ment in  atlve'rtising- "  iiiiist  invi'lve  an 
understanding  of  general  [Hiblicity,  refer- 
ring tu  the  reaoliing  iif  a  mass  of  people,  a 
certain  percentage  only  interested  in  a 
business  education  :  and  a  special  class,  all 
of  whom  are  more  or  less  eligible  to  become 
students  of  a  business  college.  Athletics  in 
business  deals  with  this  peculiar  jduise  of 
the  situation,  which  is  to  a  very  large  extent 
responsible  for  the  results  to  be  derived 
from  an  athletic  ile|>artment.  Our  large 
.universities  and  public  and  jirivate  schools 
throughout  tlie  country  have  openly  set  the 
seal  of  approval  U|ion  a  uniform  training  of 
the  body  in  connection  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  mind. 

THE  COMMERl'IAI,  SCHOOL  SHOULD  CONTINUE 

WHAT   THE    rilEPABATORY    SCHOOL 

HAS  BEGUN. 

Business  colleges  receive  supjiort  from 
young  men  and  women,  who  have  not  only 
become  grounded  in  the  preparatory  edu- 
cation necessary  to  lit  them  for  taking  up  a 
business  course,  hut  who  have  also  been 
interested  in  athletics  as  developed  in  those 
primary  institutions.  With  an  appetite 
whetted  by  a  little  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
there  is  a  natural  desire  to  become  identified 
with  an  institution  which  encourages  a 
subject'  proved  to  be  of  abiding  interest. 
This  argument  in  itself  should  be  sufficient 
to  convince  business  college  proprietors  of 
the  benefit  afforded  by  an  athletic  depart- 
iuent,  and  the  advantage  immediately 
becomes  manifest  when  there  is  competition 
with  a  rival  institution  which  does  not 
believe  in  business  athletics. 

To  these  primary  principles  may  Vje added 
a  dozen  different  branches,  which  render 
athletics  a  most  valuable  advertising  med- 
ium It  should  be  the  purpose  of  a  busi- 
ness college  having  an  athletic  depart- 
ment to  enlist  the  support  and  approval  of 
the  athletic  departments  of  public  and 
private  schools  from  which  the  business 
cidlege  may  draw  its  patronage.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  every  school  is  aware  of  games  to 
be  played,  watches  with  interest  the  success 
or  defeat  of  its  colors,  and  sends  a  <lelegalion 
of  rooters  to  help  along  the  ccmtestants. 
Xot  only  does  athletics  thus  reach  the  student 
body  of  a  school,  but  it  also  interests  a 
certain  number  of  unattached  young  men 
and  young  women,  who  love  sport  for  sport's 
sake.  In  this  manner  the  name  and  purpose 
of  an  institution  becomes  thoroughly  ground 
into  the  minds  of  a  most  desirable  class,  and 
the  influence  extends  to  their  friends  who 
m:iy  appeal  to  them  for  recommendation  of 
a  school. 

TEAMS  MUST    BE    COMPOSED    OF    AMATEURS. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  the 
greatest  value  in  athletics  must  come  from 
the  fact  that  those  schools,  public  and  pri- 
vate, from  which  a  business  college  draws  its 
palnmage,  shall   be  competitors  iu  diflVreut 


games  or  sports  with  the  business  college. 
A  free  lance  schedule  will  prove  a  losing 
one,  inasmuch  as  independent  teams  are  made 
up  from  young  men  holding  positiims  who 
were  for.iierly  athletes  in  different  schools. 
It  is  a  difScult  task,  esjiecially  in  the  larger 
cities,  to  secure  games  witli  public  and 
private  preparatory  schools.  Amateurs  in 
every  sense  of  the, word  represent  these 
schools  in  athletics,  and,  as  the  dift'erence 
between  an  amateur  and  a  professional  is 
most  closely  drawn  by  the  Amateur  Athletic 
I'nion,  or  any  association  in  control  of 
athletics,  it  is  necessary  that  the  business 
college  should  limit  its  sports  to  amateurs  in 
good  standing,  not  only  with  the  controlling 
body,  but  also  with  the  school.  The  prac- 
tice of  padding  a  school  team  in  order  to 
insure  its  success  is  most  pernicious.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceal  the  fact  from  the 
sport-loving  public,  and  a  reputation  for 
[ilayiug  "  ringers  "  is  damaging  in  the 
extreme  to  the  securing  of  games  with 
desirable  schools.  This  policy  is  also  apt 
to  cause  a  lack  of  interest  auiong  the  student 
body  of  the  school  itself.  If  an  institution 
will  descend  to  the  practice  of  giving  free 
scholarships  to  well-known  athletes,  or  of 
playing  any  athlete  not  in  good  standing  in 


the  school,  this  act  bars  from  active  partici- 
pation a  thoroughly  eligible  student,  who  is 
perhaps  not  so  skilled  in  the  playing  of  a 
particular  game,  and  the  student  soon  rec- 
ognizes the  fact  that  athletics  are  not  con- 
ducted for  students,  but  for  the  immediate 
gain  of  the  institution  itself. 

I'-HEE  ADVERTISING  IN  PRESS  REPORTS. 

The  next  point  to  be  handled  delicately 
is  the  matter  of  free  advertising  through 
the  jiress.  I  have  stated  the  foregoing 
factors  first,  because  I  assume  that  the 
average  school  proprietor  is  apt  to  believe 
that  the  sole  value  in  athletic  advertising  is 
gratuitous  notice  in  the  papers,  and  I 
believe  that  is  really  of  secondary  import- 
ance. In  order  to  insure  recognition  from 
the  press  it  ;s  necessary  that  sports  should 
be  conducted,  ostensibly,  at  least,  as  a 
matter  of  ))ublic  interest.  The  securing  of 
games  with  public  institutions  is  a  prime 
factor  in  this  recognition.  Keeping  sport 
clean  as  outlined  above  is  also  another  ele- 
ment which  meets  with  the  favor  of  sporting 
writers.  Manliness  and  fair  tactics  are 
bound  to  meet  with  approval,  and  to  secure 
the  largest  and  best  notice  it  must  be  jiroved 
to  the  paper  that  atliletics  are  of  sufficient 
interest  to  the  student  body   to  warrant  the 
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P1CT<)I*IAL  Pointers.— The    Penn   Mutual   Life  Insurance    Buildinjr,    Philac 
home  of    Banks   Business  College.    This  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  office  built      ^ 
Pliiladelphia.  or  in  this  country.    The  school  occupies  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  floors 
of  this  hnildinsc.  which  is  nn  the  street  car  lines,  near  the  Reading  and   the   Pennsylvania 
stations,  and  not  far  from  the  Delaware  ferries,  almost  an  ideal  place  for  a  great  school.j  t 
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purchase  of  a  paper  in  which  a  notice  is 
given.  It  must  be  remembered  that  an 
unfavorable  or  derogatory  squib  is  most 
injurious  in  moulding  schoolboy  opinion 
against  tlie  atliletics  of  any  institution,  so 
that  great  care  sliould  be  exercised  to  make 
them  above  criticism.  It  is  also  a  juistake 
to  believe  that  newspapers  are  obliged  to 
give  free  reading  notices  because  of  adver- 
tising done  during  the  season  with  those 
papers.  While  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
advertisine;  department  is  often  responsible 
for  some  athletic  recognition,  it  would  be 
an  unwise  policy  to  make  this  the  sole  cause 
of  favorable  mention.  I  am  not  sure  that 
this  would  be  true  in  a  small  town,  where 
the  press  is  dependent  upon  its  advertising 
patrons,  but  a  large  city  paper  can  find  other 
news  items,  and  is  absolutely  independent. 

GUARD  AGAINST    PHVSICAl.  INJURIES. 

A  losing  team    is  a  pnor  advertisment  at 


best,  and  in  order  to  have  a  winning  team  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  coach  who  is  able  not 
only  to  instruct  in  the  fine  points  of  the 
game,  but  also  to  take  charge  of  the  jiroper 
training  required  to  undergo  the  severe 
strain  of  competition.  It  is  imperative  that 
there  should  be  no  serious  physical  injury 
to  a  student.  The  relating  and  widespread 
publication  of  an  accident  will  do  more 
harm  to  a  business  college  than  a  whole 
season  of  i)rosperity  and  success  in  athletics 
can  benelit  a  school.  No  boy  should  be 
permitted  to  represent  a  school  team  who  is 
not  physically  capable  of  standing  hard 
knocks  without  danger.  The  sole  cause  for 
uneasiness  in  conducting  athletics  lies  in 
the  possibility  of  a  serious  set-back  because 
of  accident,  and  every  safeguard  should  be 
employed  to  prevent  this.  TJiere  should 
also  be  an  effort  to  make  athletics  interesting 
to  the  athletes  of  a  school  by  giving  each 
one  an  equal  chance  to  compete. 


Pktokial  PiiiNTKk-s. -Private  Dflice  of  Banks  Business  College,  Philadelphia. 
These  rooms  are  not  whai  could  be  called  spacious  in  size,  but  they  are  ample  for  their 
purpose,  and  the  quiet  elegance  of  the  furuishinji  is  very  attractive  to  peopleof  good  taste. 


THK    .SCHUOI.    SHOULD    PROVIDE    UNIFORMS. 

I  believe  tliat  the  supplying  of  aJl  uni- 
forms is  necessary.  A  boy  taking  a  busi- 
ness course  is  seldom  able  to  spend  the 
money  needed  to  furnish  himself  with  the 
proper  eijuipnient,  and  a  liberal  policy  in 
this  respect  will  he  the  subject  of  much 
favorable  discussion  among  friends.  Such 
equipment  will  be  uniform  and  have  the 
colors  and  individuality  of  the  school.  If 
a  school  has  a  good  name  in  athletics  and 
its  teams  are  successful,  the  graduates  will 
show  a  tendency  to  further  identify  them- 
selves with  sport  after  leaving  the  school, 
and  an  athletic  association  will  be  easy  to 
form  and  keep  in  existence,  because  the 
best  graduate  talent  will  be  represented. 

ATHLETICS  HOLD  THE  INTEREST  OP  ALUMNI. 

Athletics  help  as  much  to  make  a  school 
journal  interesting  as  any  other  item  of 
news,  and  the  boy  will  read  the  sporting 
department  of  such  a  paper  with  eagerness. 
I  know  from  experience  that  former 
athletes  of  any  institution  are  always  in- 
terested in  school  teams  and  will  go  out  of  . 
their  way  to  get  news. 

DIPLOMACY    IN   MEETING   PRACTICAL   PROB- 
LEMS IN  ATHLETICS. 

The  running  vip  of  high  scores  with 
weaker  antagonists  should  be  avoided, 
because  school  boys  do  not  like  to  be  humil- 
iated, and  are  apt  to  refuse  to  schedule 
games  after  a  crushing  defeat.  Substitutes 
should  be  given  a  chance  in  less  important 
games.  It  is  generally  found  advisable  to 
have  tlie  coach  write  up  his  own  account  of 
games  for  publication,  and  an  account 
ready  to  print  is  more  apt  to  be  noticed  than 
if  the  sporting  editor  of  a  paper  is  comjielled 
to  go  to  the  trouble  of  writing  it  himself. 
Have  photographs  taken  of  different  ath- 
letes, as  well  as  group  pictures  of  teams,  and 
papers  will  be  glad  to  insert  them  on  their 
sporting  pages.  For  indoor  games  a 
gymnasium  is  indispensable,  and  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the 
student  body  to  attend  these  games.  It 
will  also  be  found  advisable  to  have  inter- 
department  and  inter-class  competition. 
This  will  hold  students'  interest  to  a  greater 
extent  than  games  with  outside  teams,  and 
an  interesting  account  can  be  written  up 
after  each  game  and  forwarded  to  the  press, 
.i  physical  instructor  is  necessary  for  gen- 
eral gymnasium  exercises,  although  in  small 
institutions  tlie  coach  may  act  in  a  double 
capacity.  If  gymnasium  classes  are  held 
regularly,  the  fact  becomes  known  to  the 
public  at  large,  and  not  infrequently  re- 
quests are  made  by  students  when  entering 
to  be  allowed  the  use  of  the  gymnasium. 
This  feature  may  also  receive  gratuitous 
notice  through  the  press. 

In  closing  I  would  speak  a  word  of  warn- 
ing to  business  college  proprietors  concern- 
ing the  excessive  advertising  of  athletics  in 
school  catalogues  or  circulars,  or  paid 
advertisements  in  the  press.  It  is  not  wise 
to  allow  the  public  to  get  the  idea  that 
athletics  is  a  means  to  an  end.  Let  the 
athletic  department  advertise  itself  to  a 
great  extent.  Do  not  make  a  special  point 
of  it,  or  there  is  bound  to  be  an  objection  to 
it  on  the  part  of  the  parent.  A  student  does 
not  enter  a  business  college  for  the  purpose 
of  becoming  stronger  physically.  Education 
should  be  the  chief  aim,  and  athletics  will 
be  found  a  valuable  and  pleasing  adjunct 
to  the  school  work,  and  the  popularity  of 
the  institutions  advocating  athletics  will 
become  established  on  a  permanent  basis. 
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Department  of    Commercial 
Caw. 

Conducted  by  3.  V,.  Barber/Bryant- 

Stratton  Business  (Kolleae, 

Providence,  8.  !• 

PREPAKATOKV  TO  THE  STl'llV  OK 
CONTRACrS. 


THE  NECESSITY   FOR  A    SOLID    FOUNDATION. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  English  is  neces- 
sary to  any  successful  study.  In  this  work, 
some  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  general 
law  and  of  the  more  common  words  and 
phrases  jieculiar  to  the  suhject,  is  indispen- 
sahle. 

THE   ORKilN    AND    TlAsrs    OF    LAW. 

To  get  a  working  idea  of  law,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  hegin  with  tlio  foundation;  viz., 
"  Tlie  Rights  of  Man."  However  man  ar- 
rived at  the  conscious  state,  once  tliere,  he 
had  from  his  very  nature,  certain  absolute 
rights.  From  this  point  on,  the  eviilution 
of  society  resulting  in  our  present  st.ite  of 
civilization,  has  been  a  gradual  process. 
As  there  can  be  no  civilization  without  the 
recognition  and  protection  of  rights,  this 
process  has  from  the  lirst,  been  accomjjanied 
by  rules  for  human  conduct,  based  on  the 
three  natural  or  absolute  rights:  viz.,  The 
right  to  security  of  jiersun  :  i.  e.,  the  right 
to  be  free  from  bodily  harm  at  the  hands  of 
another  :  the  right  to  liberty  of  persim  :  i.  e., 
the  right  not  to  be  detained  or  imprisoned  in 
any  place :  and  the  right  to  own  private 
property. 

These  rights  were  recognized  and  respect- 
ed by  custom  before  there  was  any  written 
law.  Later  on,  when  courts  were  establish- 
ed, they  sanctioned  tho.se  customs  bronght 
under  their  ncjtice,  if  they  were  firmly  es- 
tablished, and  had  been  universally  followed 
by  the  people  of  a  certain  district  or  of  a 
certitin  class.  Sucli  custouis  must  have  been 
reasonable,  and  in  harmony  with  all  laws  in 
force,  and  must  have  been  practiced  for  a 
time  so  long  that  "The  meuiory  of  man 
runneth  not  to  the  contrary."  Such  is  the 
origin  of  the  comrjion  or  unwritten  law. 

THE   GROWTH    OF   LAW. 

Our  law  is  the  result  of  a  gradual  growth. 
New  laws  arise  only  as  they  are  needed  for 
the  protection  of  rights  under  new  condi- 
tions. In  the  savage  state  only  a  few  sim- 
ple rules  were  necessary  ;  as,  for  e.xample, 
that  he  who  caught  game  from  the  forest, 
or  first  appropriated  anything  in  nature, 
should  have  a  right  to  it  against  the  world 
until  he  abandoned  it. 

That  he  who  stopped  for  rest  or  sleep  in 
a  certain  place,  should  have  a  right  to  that 
place  while  he  should  occupy  it,  but  no 
longer.  The  savage  could  ac(|uire  no  per- 
manent property  in  the  land,  and  it  was  not 
until  man  had  ceased  to  lead  a  wandering 
life  that  "Real  Property  Laws"  became 
necessary.  Until  he  began  to  jiroduce  more 
than  he  consumed  and  care  for  the  surplus, 
no  "  Business  Laws  "  were  required. 

THE   NECESSITY   FOB   GOVERNMENT. 

One  important  step,  in  the  evolution 
which  served  to  differentiate  man  from  the 
lower  animals,  was  the  act  of  banding  to- 
gether for  mutual  aid  and  iirotectiou.  Sin- 
gle-handed, man  could  hardly  have  with- 
stood the  hardships  of  climate  and  the  rav- 
ages of  wild  beasts.  Even  so,  tliere  would 
have  been  nothing  to  stimulate  him  to  pro- 


gressive action.  Honor  aud  self-sacritice 
(without  which,  man  would  be  lower  than 
the  beast)  would  forever  liave  remained  un- 
known to  him.  Thinking  to  make  his  own 
existence  more  secure,  every  man  would 
have  sought  the  life  of  every  other  man. 
This  alone  would  liave  wrought  the  exter- 
mination of  the  race.  Man  is  by  necessity  a 
social  being.  His  hopes  and  destiny  hang 
on  this  question  of  Society — Civil  Govern- 
ment. Law  seeks  tt>  promote  "  (/tfi  gtratest 
good  of  IliC  yrc'ilrsl  vimiber  on  the  whole  and 
in  the  loiii/-ruu  "  This  can  be  done  only  by 
making  civil  government  supreme.  There- 
fore, Ihe  i  •iliriduiil  mwl  ahcuys:  yield  his 
rights  trhen  the  welfare  of  his  governnieiU 
demiinds  it.  Knowing  this,  how  can  a  sane 
l)erson  be  disloyal  to  the  Hag? 

SOt'RI'ES    OF    LAW. 

The  basis  of  our  law  came  mostly  from 
three  sources  (jutside  our  own  country  :  viz.. 
From  the  Roman  law  ;  from  the  customs  of 
traders,  called   the  "  Law  Merchant  "  ;   and 

from  the  con m  law  of  England.     There  is 

no  general  common  law  in  the  United  States, 
but  it  is  nuu'li  the  same  in  the  different  states, 
being  based  on  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land as  it  was  just  before  the  Revolutionary 
war.      Louisiana  is  an  exception. 

DIVISIONS    OF    LAW. 

Written  law,  that  law  enacted  by  perstms 
in  authority  and  published  in  set  form,  com- 
prises constitutions,  treaties,  and   statutes. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  United  States  Constitution  is  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  nation  in  all  matters  of 
whicli  it  treats.  It  contains  the  principles 
upon  which  tlie  general  government  must  be 
conducted.  Any  law  which  conflicts  with 
the  constituticm  is  "  unconstitutional,"  and 
cannot  be  enforced. 

Even  law-makers  sometimes  disagree  as  to 
the  meaning  of  what  they  have  laid  down. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  some  one 
should  be  clothed  w-ith  authority  to  inter- 
pret the  laws.  This  is  done  by  tlie  United 
■States  Supreme  Court. 

A  few  years  since.  Congress  passed  a  law, 
taxing  people  on  their  income.  A  certain 
man  refused  to  pay  his  tax,  and  a  suit  fol- 
lowed. When  the  matter  came  before  the 
court,  the  law  was  found  to  be  "  unconstitu- 
tional." Note  that  courts  do  not  decide 
questions  unless  such  questions  are  brought 
before  them  in  accordance  with  law.  Such 
a  case  as  the  above  is  called  a  "test  case," 
because  it  is  brought  to  test  the  validity  of 
some  law. 

STATE    CONSTITUTIONS,    STATUTES,   ETC. 

Each  state  constitution  is  to  that  state, 
wliat  the  United  States  Constitution  is  to  the 
nation,  and  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  state 
in  all  matters  not  controlled  by  the  national 
■government.  The  State  Supreme  Court  is 
the  highest  authority  of  the  state  as  regards 
the  inter]iretiug  of  state  laws. 

But  mark  the  following :  The  U.  S.  Con- 
stitution created  Congress,  and  defined  its 
powers.  Therefore  Congress  can  make  no 
laws  which  the  Constitution  does  not  author- 
ize, while  a  state  legislature  can  make  any 
laws  which  the  state  constitution  does  not 
expressly  prohibit.  Of  course,  state  laws 
must  not  conflict  with  national  laws. 

THE    COMMON   OR   UNWRITTEN   LAW. 

The  great  body  of  our  common  law  is  con- 
tained in  the  decisions  of  our  courts.  These 
decisions,  known  as  "  court  reports,"  are 
printed    and    preserved    in   book    form,  and 


may   be   found   in   the   law  library  of   any 
state. 

Is  a  court  decision  common  law?  Many 
of  the  decisions  give  expression  to  common 
law,  but  there  are  also  many  cases  where  the 
court  is  concerned  in  interpreting  and  ap- 
plying statutes. 

THE   OWNERSHIP   OF   PROPERTY. 

The  right  to  private  ownership  of  prop- 
erty is  the  basis  of  commercial  law.  ()wner- 
ship  gives  the  owner  the  right  of  ccmtrol  as 
against  all  others  except  the  government. 
One  may  acquire  ownership  of  almost  any 
thing  except  light,  air,  and  navigable  waters. 

CLASSES   OF   PROPERTY. 

Personal  Property  consists  of  movable 
things,  things  of  a  personal  nature. 

heal  Property  includes  what  is  fixed  in  a 
certain  place  ;  as  land ,  houses,  etc. 

The  laws  of  real  iirojierty  differ  widely 
from  those  of  personal  jiroperty.  Many  of 
the  laws  of  jiersonal  property  are  derived 
from  the  "  law  merchant,"  while  the  laws 
of  real  [iroperty  are  to  quite  an  extent  the 
product  of  the  "feudal  system." 

HOW    PROPERTY    MAY     BE    ACI(UIRED. 

By  Occupancy.  He  who  first  apjiropri- 
ates  anything  in  nature  is  the  rightful  owner  ; 
also,  the  first  to  take  possession  of  what 
another  has  abandoned  or  cast  away,  is  the 
rightful  owner  ;  and  he  who  finds  what 
another  has  lost,  has  a  right  to  it  against 
everyone  but  the  true  owner. 

By  Creation.  Whatever  a  person  pro- 
duces or  makes,  belongs  to  him  until  he 
voluntarily  parts  with  it  If  I  write  a  book, 
I  alone  have  title  to  it.  But  if  I  publish  it, 
without  lirst  securing  copvright,  1  lose  my 
lille. 

By  dill.  One  may  acquire  as  good  title 
by  gift  as  in  any  other  way,  unless  there  are 
circumstances  attending  it  such  that  credit- 
ors would  be  defrauded.  I)f  course,  an  in- 
comjietent  (insane  or  weak-minded)  person 
could  not  give  good  title,  nor  could  one 
under  age.  When  pro|ierty  is  given  by  one 
in  immediate  expectation  of  death,  if  he 
should  recover,  he  could  reclaim  the 
property. 

By  Wil.  If  a  person  of  sound  mind 
makes  a  will  in  compliance  with  law,  at  his 
deatli  the  property  in  question  will  vest  in 
the  person  or  persons  named  in  the  instru- 
ment. 

By  Legal  Succes.Hon.  If  the  owner  of 
property  dies  without  a  will,  his  relatives 
succeed  to  the  ownership,  subject,  of  course, 
to  the  ])rovisions  of  the  law.  If  he  has  no 
relatives  living,  the  jirojierty  will  go  to  the 
state. 

By  Purchase.  Purchase  includes  con- 
tracts, where  one  passes  his  title  to  another 
in  return  for  something  which  he  is  to  re- 
ceive in  payment  ;  sales,  to  satisfy  judg- 
ment, aud   other   kindred    features. 

HOW    OWNERSHIP    IS   QUALIFIED. 

Every  owner  of  property  holds  it  subject 
to  certain  qualifications  and  restrictions. 

Enducid  Domain.  As  in  England  under 
the  "  feudal  system,"  the  king  owned  all 
the  laud  in  the  jealm,  so  with  us  the  title  to 
all  land  is  supposed  to  jiroceed  from  the 
government.  The  government  reserves  the 
right  to  take  possession  of  any  "landed 
property"  for  public  or  quasi-public  uses, 
under  the  following  conditions  : 

JSkinfnI.i  of  Eminent  Domain  : 

It  must  be  for  public  or  iiuasi-public  use. 

It  must  be  "condemned  "  by  proper  pro- 
ceedings. 
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Pictorial  Pointers.— Business  Office  of  Batiks  Business  College,  Philadelphia.  This  office  was  created  from  a 
part  of  the  very  large  corridor  that  leads  from  the  elevator  landing  to  the  private  offices  of  the  school.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  this  school  has  a  filing,  indexing,  and  following-up  system  working  in  full  lilast.  There  is  probably  no  other  school 
in  the  country  that  has  reduced  the  business  of  getting  students  so   nearly  to  a  science  as  has  this  school. 


It  must  be  appraised  l\v  jiersons  duly  ap- 
pointed, and 

It  must  be  paid  for. 

'luxation  Laws.  Private  property  must 
be  ta.\ed  to  defray  government  e.xpenses. 
If  the  taxes  are  not  paid,  the  property  may, 
after  due  notice,  be  sold  and  the  amount  de- 
ducted from  the  proceeds. 

Polijse  liegulations.  These  are  laws  in- 
tended for  the  good  of  the  general  public. 
Such  as  regulating  the  (juality  of  materials, 
the  height  of  buildings  ;  the  quality  and 
workmanship  of  plumbing ;  the  sale  of 
liquors,  etc. 

Circumstances  of  Extrenie  Necessity.  A 
good  example  of  this  is  where  property  is 
destroyed  to  prevent  the  spread  of   disease. 

Pledges,  Mortgages,  etc.  These  will  be 
explained  hereafter. 

No  jierson  haj  a  right  to  so  use  his  prop- 
erty as  to  infringe  on  the  rights  of  others. 

EIGHTS — WRONf;.S. 

Rights  are  claims  of  human  beings  upon 
one  another.  Wrongs  are  violations  of  the 
rights  of  others.  (Lack  of  space  forbids  ex- 
plaining the  different  classes  of  rights  here.) 
Wrongs  are  of  twoclasses :  civil  and  criminal. 
A  civil  wrong  is  either  a  tort  or  a  breach  of 
contract.  When  one  fails  to  carry  out  his 
part  of  a  contract  to  which  he  has  bound 
himself,  he  is  said  to  have  committed  a 
"  breach  of  contract."  He  has  broken  his 
contract  and  is  liable  for  dauiages.  All 
other  civil  wrongs,  such  as  slander,  libel, 
negligence,  deceit,  malicious  prosecution, 
false  imprisonment,  and  the  like,  come  under 
the  head  of  torts. 

When  a  right  is  violated,  the  injured 
party  must  set  the  law  in  motion  to  secure 
justice,  unless  he  can  come  to  an  agreement 
with  the  offender  peaceably. 


AN    ACTION    AT    LAW. 

The  law  is  set  in  motion  by  bringing  an 
action.  The  person  who  brings  the  action, 
is  the  jjlaintiff,  the  one  against  whom  it  is 
brought,  is  the  defendant. 

STEPS   IN    A    CIVIL    ACTION. 

Ihe  Writ.  This  is  a  written  summons 
calling  the  defendant  before  the  court.  It 
must  be  properly  filled  out,  signed  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court,  and  served  by  the  proper 
othcial. 

The  F'Ie(Hiings  First  the  plaintiff, 
through  his  attorney,  makes  written  state- 
ment of  his  charge  against  the  defendant. 
Then  the  defendant  likewise  sets  forth  his 
ground  of  defense.  The  plaiutiii's  jiaper, 
called  a  declaration,  and  the  defendant's 
paper, called  an  answer, must  be  tiled  with  the 
clerk  of  the  court  a  certain  number  of  days 
before  trial. 

The  Irial  or  Hearing.  When  the  case 
comes  up  before  the  court,  the  attorneys  can 
argue  only  those  questions  indicated  in  the 
pleadings. 

Many  are  apt  to  speak  inaccurately  of  the 
argument  of  an  attorney  as  "  pleadings." 

The  .Judgment.  This  is  the  decision  by 
which  the  court  seeks  to  render  justice  to 
both  parties. 

HOW   JUDGMENT   IS    ENFORCED. 

When  judgment  is  given  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff',  it  is  generally  to  the  effect  that  the 
defendant  shall  pay  to  the  plaintiff  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money  and  also  the  costs  of 
court.  If  the  defendant  does  not  comply  at 
once,  the  court  issues  orders  to  the  sheriff 
to  seize  and  sell  the  jiroperty  of  the  defend- 
and  to  (lay  the  costs  of  court  and  satisfy  the 


judgment.  If  the  defendant  has  no  properly 
or  only  what  is  exempt  from  e.xecution,  then 
the  judgment  may  fail.  But  the  judguient 
remains  in  force  for  a  time  ranging  from 
five  years  in  some  states  to  twenty  years  in 
others,  and  should  the  defendant  acquire 
any  property  within  that  time,  it  is  liable 
to  seizure. 

ATTAt:HMENT. 

In  many  cases  the  property  of  the  defend- 
ant debtor  is  seized  before  the  case  is  tried. 
Tills  is  done  by  means  of  a  wrii,  of  attach- 
ment served  on  the  debtor.  This  ju'ocess 
tics  up  the  property  attached  until  after  the 
case  is  tried,  and  if  the  plaintiff  proves  his 
case,  it  may  be  sold  to  satisfy  judgment  and 
pay  costs. 

Garnisliment.  It  is  not  only  ])ossible  to 
attach  property  which  the  defendant  has  in 
possession,  but  if  he  is  known  to  have 
property  in  the  hands  of  another  person, 
that  property  may  be  attached.  For  ex- 
ample, X  sues  Y  for  debt,  Y  has  no  prop- 
erty in  his  possession,  but  Z  owes  Y'  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money  on  book  account.  X  can 
attach  the  money  due  Y",  after  which  Z  can- 
not pay  it  to  Y',  but  must  hold  it  subject  to 
the  order  of  the  court.  In  some  states  these 
two  processes  are  allowed  only  in  certain 
cases. 

Note.  It  is  impossible  here  to  do  more 
than  hint  at  a  few  of  the  more  important 
points  with  which  the  learner  should  equip 
himself  before  plunging  into  the  study  of 
"contract  law."  It  is  well  to  read  some 
work  on  elementary  law.  There  is  no  great 
danger  of  laying  too  strong  a  foundation. 
(Continued  in  February.) 
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Business  Cips. 


;e<ir(;e  iiokace  i.orimer' 


[Extracts  from  "  Letters  from  a  Self-Made 
Merchant  to  His  Son,"  an  instructive  and 
altogetlier  delightful  series  of  articles  by 
George  Horace  Lorimer,  tliat  for  some 
months  liave  been  appearing  in  Tlic  Satiir- 
cluy  Evening  Post,  and  tiiat  are  soon  to  be 
publisiied  in  book  form  by  Small,  Maynard 
&  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to  whose  courtesy 
\\e  are  indebted  for  permission  to  make 
these  extracts. -The  Editor.] 
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T(l    A    SALESMAN. 


iher.) 


We  aren't  specially  Interested  in  orders 
tbat  tlie  other  fellow  gets,  or  in  knowing 
how  it  happens  after  it  has  happened.  If 
you  like  life  on  the  road,  you  siuiply  won't 
let  it  happen.  So  Just  send  us  your  address 
every  day  and  your  orders.  They  will  tell 
us  all  that  we  want  to  know  about  "the 
situation." 

Of  course,  yon  are  bright  enough  to  be  a 
half-way  man,  and  to  liold  a  half-way  place 
on  a  half-way  salary  by  doing  half  the  work 
you  are  capable  of,  but  you've  got  to  add 
dynamite  and  ginger  and  jounce  to  your 
etjuipnient  if  you  want  to  get  the  other  hair 
that's  coming  to  you. 

You've  got  to  believe  in  yourself  and 
make  your  buyers  take  stock  in  you  at  par 
and  accrued  interest.  You've  got  to  have 
the  scent  of  a  bloodhound  for  an  order,  and 
the  grip  of  a  bulldog  on  a  customer.  You've 
got  to  feel  the  same  personal  solicitude  over 
a  bill  of  goods  that  strays  ofif  to  a  competi- 
tor as  a  parson  over  a  backslider,  and  hold 
special  services  to  bring  it  back  into  the  fold. 
Y'ou've  got  to  get  up  every  juorning  with 
determination  if  you're  going  to  bed  with 
satisfaoli<m.  You've  got  to  eat  hog,  think 
liog,  dream  hog  —  in  short,  go  the 
whole  hog  if  you're  going  to  win  out  in  the 
pork-])acking  business. 

Nothing  earns  better  interest  than  judic- 
ious <|uestions,  and  the  man  who  invests  in 
jnore  knowlege  of  the  business  than  he  has 
to  have  in  order  to  hold  his  job  has  capital 
with  whicli  to  buy  a  mortgage  on  a  better 
one. 

1  ain't  one  of  those  who  believe  that  a 
half  knowledge  of  a  subject  is  useless,  but  it 
has  been  my  experience  that  when  a  fellow 
has  tbat  half  knowledge  he  linds  it's  the 
other  half  which  would  really  come  in  handy. 

What  you  know  is  a  club  for  you,  and 
what  you  don't  know  is  a  meatax  for  the 
other  fellow. 

1  want  to  see  you  come  up  siiillng;  I 
want  to  feel  you  in  the  business,  not-  only 
on  pay  day,  but  every  other  day.  I  want 
to  know  that  you  are  running  youn-^clf  full 
time  and  overtime,  stocking  up  your  brain, 
MO  that  when  the  demand  comes  you  will 
have  the  goods  to  ofl'er. 

When  a  fellow  br.igs  thai  lie  has  n  pull, 
he's  a  liar  or  his  e:nphiyer's  a  fool.  .\nd 
when  a  fellow  whines  that  he's  being  held 
down,  the  truth  is,  as  a  general  thing,  that 
Ilia  boa-t  can't  hold  hi:ii  up. 

When  a  fellow  knows  his  business  he 
doesn't  have  to  explain  to  people  that  he 
iloes.  I5ig  talk  means  little  knowledge.  A 
liam  never  weighs  so  much  as  when  it's  half 
cured. 

If  there's  anything  worse  than  knowing 
too  little,  it's  knowing  too  nnich.  Kducation 
will  broaden  a  narrcjw  mind,  but  there's  no 
known  cine  for  a  big  head. 

Tad  is  the  knack  of  keeping  i|uiet  at  the 
right  time:  of  being  so  agreeable  yourself 
that  no  one  can  he  disagreeable  to  vou  ;  of 
making   inferiority   feel   like   equality.       A 


tactful  man  can  jiull  the  stinger  from  a  bee 
without  getting  stung. 

Some  men  deal  in  facts,  and  call  Hill 
.Jones  a  liar.  They  get  knocked  down.  But 
your  tactful  man  says  that  since  Baron 
Muchasen  no  one  has  ever  been  so  chuck 
full  of  bully  reminiscences  as  Bill  .Jones  ; 
and  when  that  comes  back  to  Bill  he  is  half 
tickled  to  death,  because  he  doesn't  know 
that  the  higher  criticism  has  hurt  the  Baron's 
re[nitation.     That  man  gets  the  trade. 

.A  mistake  sprouts  a  lie  when  you  cover 
it  up.  And  one  lie'  breeds  enough  distrust 
to  choke  out  the  prettiest  crop  of  confidence 
that  a  fellow  ever  cultivated.  It's  easy  to 
liave  the  conlidence  of  the  house,  or  the 
contidence  of  the  buyer,  but  you've  got  to 
have  both.  The  house  pays  you  your 
salary,  and  the  buyer  helps  you  earn  it.  If 
you  skin  the  buyer,  you  will  lose  you  trade  ; 
and  if  you  play  tag  with  the  house,  you  will 
lose  your  job. 

Some  salesmen  chink  that  selling  is  like 
eating — to  satisfy  an  existing  appetite  ;  but 
a  good  salesman  is  like  a  good  cook — he  can 
create  an  appetite  when  the  buyer  isn't 
hungry. 

ON    APPEARANCES. 

Of  course,  clothes  don't  make  the  man, 
but  they  make  all  of  him  except  his  hands 
and  face  during  business  hours,  and  that  is 
a  pretty  considerable  area  of  the  human 
animal. 

A  dirty  shirt  may  hide  a  pure  heart,  but 
it  seldom  covers  a  clean  skin. 

If  you  look  as  if  you  had  slept  in  your 
clothes,  most  men  will  jump  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  you  have,  and  you  will  never  get 
to  know  Iheiu  well  enough  to  explain  that 
your  head  is  so  full  of  noble  thoughts  that 
you  haven't  time  to  bother  with  the  dandruff 
on  your  shoulders. 

I  have  seen  a  ten-cent  shave  and  a  live- 
cent  shine  get  a  thousand-dollar  job,  and  a 
cigarette  and  a  pint  of  champagne  knock 
the  bottom  out  of  a  million-dollar  pork 
corner. 

It  isn't  enough  to  be  all  right  in  this 
world  :  you've  got  to  look  all  right  as  well, 
because  two-thirds  of  success  is  making 
people  think  you  are  all  right. 

People  have  seen  four  and  four  make 
eight,  and  the  young  man  and  the  s.iiall 
bottle  make  a  damned  fool  so  often  that 
they  are  hard  to  convince  that  the  combina- 
tion can  work  out  any  other  way. 

A  man  can't  do  what  he  pleases  in  this 
world,  because  the  higher  he  climbs  the 
plainer  people  can  see  him. 

When  a  fellow  gets  to  the  point  where  he 
is  something  in  particular,  he  doesn't  have 
to  care  because  he  doesn't  look  like  anything 
special  :  but  while  a  young  fellow  isn't  any- 
thing in  particular,  it  is  a  mighty  valuable 
asset  if  he  looks  like  something  special. 

.Just  here  I  want  to  say  that  while  it's  all 
right  for  the  other  fellow  to  be  influenced 
by  appearances,  it's  all  wrong  for  you  to 
go  on  them.  Back  up  good  looks  by  good 
character  yourself,  and  make  sure  that  the 
other  fellow  does  the  same. 

ON    SPECDLATION. 

Trading  on  margin  is  a  good  deal  like 
paddling  around  the  edge  of  the  old  swiiu- 
ming  hole — it  seems  safe  and  easy  at  first, 
but  before  a  fellow  knows  it,  he  has  stepped 
off  the  edge  into  deep  water. 

The  wheat  pit  is  only  thirty  feet  across, 
but  it  reaches  clear  down  to  hell.  And  trad- 
ing on  margin  means  tr.ading  on  the  ragged 
edge  of  nothing  When  a  man  buys,  he's 
buying  something  that  the  other  fellow 
hasn't  got.  And  it's  been  my  experience 
that  the  net  profit  on  nothing  is  nit. 


You  have  been  in  the  packing  h\isiness 
long  enough  now  to  know  that  it  takes  a 
bull  only  thirty  seconds  lo  lose  his  hide  : 
and  if  you'll  believe  me  when  1  tell  you 
that  they  can  skin  a  bear  just  as  quick  on 
'Change,  you  won't  have  a  Board  of  Trade 
Indian  using  your  pelt  for  a  rug  during  the 
long  winter  months. 

If  a  clerk  sells  pork,  and  the  market  goes 
down,  he's  mighty  apt  to  get  a  lot  of  ideas 
with  holes  in  them  and  bad  habits  as  the 
small  change  of  his  profits.  And  if  the 
market  goes  up,  he's  likely  to  go  short  his 
self-resuect  to  win  back  his  money. 

The  only  safe  road  to  follow  in  specula- 
tion leads  straight  away  from  the  Board  of 
Trade,  on  the  dead  run. 

When  you  become  a  packer  you  may  go 
on  'Change  as  a  trader  :  until  then  you  can 
go  there  only  as  a  sucker. 

TO  THE  BUStNESS  MANAGER. 

Enthusiasm  is  the  best  shortening  for  any 
job  ;  it  makes  heavy  work  light. 

There's  no  alarm  clock  for  the  sleepy 
man  like  an  early-rising  manager  :  and 
there's  nothing  breeds  work  in  an  office  like 
a  busy  boss. 

Consider  carefully  before  you  say  a  hard 
word  to  a  man,  but  never  let  a  chance  to 
say  a  good  one  go  by.  Praise  judiciously 
bestowed  is  money  invested. 

The  ])honograph  records  of  a  fellow's 
character  are  lined  in  his  face,  and  a  man's 
days  tell  the  secrets  of  his  nights. 

Be  slow  to  hire  and  quick  to  fire. 

Never  threaten,  because  a  threat  is  a 
promise  to  pay  that  it  isn't  always  conven- 
ient to  meet  ;  but  if  you  don't  make  it  good, 
it  hurts  your  credit.  Save  a  threat  till 
you're  ready  to  act,  and  then  you  won't 
need  it. 

Keep  close  to  your  men.  When  a  fellow's 
sitting  on  top  of  a  mountain  he's  in  a 
mighty  dignified  and  e.xalted  position,  but 
he's  missing  a  heap  of  interesting  and  im- 
portant doings  down  in  the  valley. 

Never  lose  your  dignity,  of  course,  but  tie 
it  up  in  all  the  red  tape  you  can  find  around 
the  office,  and  tuck  it  away  in  the  safe.  A 
competent  boss  can  move  among  his  men 
without  having  to  draw  an  imaginary  line 
between  them,  because  they  will  see  the  real 
one  if  it  exists. 

{Ct>ticltided  in  Nnrch  Number.} 


Cbe  Stenodrapbers  Protest. 

Doubtless  many  who  have  read  the  num- 
erous letters  from  stenographers,  which 
have  ai)i)eared  recently  in  the  Sun,  have 
been  led  to  believe,  among  other  things, 
that  members  of  the  shorthand  fraternity 
are  the  least  appreciated,  the  poorest  paid, 
the  most  abused  and  by  all  odds  the  most 
dissatisfied  mortals  in  the  universe.  They 
explain  that  they  work  hard  and  long  to 
acquire  skill  in  their  profession  ;  that  they 
wait  weeks  and  months  to  secure  a  situation  ; 
th.at,  once  employed,  they  are  forced  to 
perform  duties  inconsistent  with  the  dignity 
of  their  occupation,  and,  furthermore,  that 
their  salaries  are  altogether  too  small. 
These,  they  say,  are  conditions,  which  it  is 
useless  for  any  one  to  attempt  to  dispute, 

THEY  don't  like  TO  SWEEP  THE  FT.OOR. 
One  stenographer  claiming  to  have  a 
"  general  experience  of  over  eight  years,  to 
have  practised  shorthand  for  three  years 
and  to  ]>ossess  an  understanding  of  the 
technicalities  of  Wall  Street  and  general 
business  correspondence,"  says  that  he  has 
'Continued  on  I'aue  41.) 
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By  A.  M.  Hinman,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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R.  m.  Bartlett. 

R.  M.  Bartlett,  one  of  the  earliest  coninier- 
cial  school  pioneers,  was  born  in  Washing- 
ton County,  Xew  York,  in  1W)7,  of  English 
parentage,  and  died  in  1891  at  his  son's  home 
near  Cincinnati.  At  the  age  of  ten  he 
moved  with  his  parents  from  Xew  York 
overland  to  Sandstone,  near  Pittsburg. 
Here  they  made  l)arges  and  placingtliereon 
their  little  stock  of  worldly  goods,  floated 
down  the  Ohio  Kiver  to  a  point  now  known 
as  Augusta,  Ky.  His  boyhood  days  were 
spent  on  a  farm,  hew-ing  timber  and  raising 
marketable  grains,  which  he  and  his  father 
loaded  upon  light  barges  and  floated  down 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  man>-  hun- 
dred miles,  to  market  at  Xew  Orleans. 
After  converting  their  produce  into  cash, 
they  pulled  their  barges  back  home,  first 
his  father,  then  himself  pulling  on  the  rope, 
while  the  other  used  tlie  pole  to  guide  tlie 
boat.  They  usually  loaded  thecraft  at  Xew 
t)rleans  with  actual  necessaries  of  life,  for 
which  thej'  found  a  ready  sale  in  their 
sparsel>'  settled  neighborhood.  On  some 
trips  they  experienced  some  trying  ordeals, 
as  the  Indians  along  the  Mississippi  were 
hostile  and  they  were  obliged  to  travel  by 
night  and  rest  by  day.  The  old  Bartlett 
homestead  in  Kentucky  had  on  it  a  tree 
glazed  by  Daniel  Boone,  who  frequently 
visited  the  Bartlett  family  on  his  hunting 
trips  through  the  wilds  of  Kentucky. 

Young  Bartlett's  earliest  schooling  was  in 
a  little  log  cabin  which  the  teacher,  to  give 
it  standing,  named  it  "  The  Beaver  Creek 
High  School."  Between  the  years  1S28  and 
1831,  Mr.  Bartlett  was  employed  in  a  woolen 
mill  at  Ripley,  Ohio,  and  patented  an 
attachment  for  weaving,  cloth  which  he 
sold  for  $5000.  In  1900,  the  company  which 
bought  the  patent  realized  a  profit  of 
$3,250,000.  At  Ripley,  Mr.  Bartlett's  expert- 
ness  of  figures  made  him  famous.  He  mas- 
tered every  arithmetic  within  reach,  also 
originated  mathematical  problems,  which 
bewildered  and  astonished  the  natives.  He 
also  studied  one  term  at  Ripley  College. 
Visiting  Philadelphia  in  1834  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  commercial  work,  he  sought 
an  office  position  and  invariably  the  ques- 
tion was  asked,  "  Are  you  familiar  with 
bookkeeping?"  to  which  he  was  obliged  to 
answer,  "No,  I  am  not."  Wlien  asking 
where  such  knowledge  could  be  gained  he 
learned  that  it  could  only  be  obtained  in 
accounting  offices.  After  finallj'  securing  a 
position,  where  he  gained  a  knowledge  of 
accounts,  he  determined  to  carry  out  a 
resolution,  that  if  he  could  ever  become 
familiar  with  accounts,  he  would  give  others 
the  opportunity  to  gain  such  valuable  in- 
formation. He  opened  a  school  in  Phil- 
adephia,  which  he  conducted  until  1838, 
when  he  moved  to  Cincinnati  and  opened 
Bartlett's  Commercial  College,  where  for 
half  a   century   he  taught    the    science    of 


accounts,  mathematics  and  rules  for  finan- 
cial management.  Theestablishment  of  this 
new  kind  of  a  school  was  a  very  difficult 
matter.  Finally,  becoming  desperate,  he 
visited  a  number  of  the  leading  merchants 
of  Cincinnati,  and  securing  the  sons  of 
twenty-five  of  these  gentlemen,  gave  them 
a  course  of  instruction.  After  completing 
the  work,  he  secured  a  hall,  and,  inviting 
the  merchants  and  bookkeepers  of  the  city, 
gave  an  exhibition  of  the  skill  of  his  stu- 
dents in  accounting,  tabulating,  etc.  This 
was  the  turning  point  to  his  future  career  of 
success.  He  ever  afterwards  commanded 
the  respect  of  the  citizens  of  the  city,  and, 
in  1S47,  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  issued  a 
charter  to  the  Bartlett  school.  In  la'iSi.  after 
ten  years  of  preparation,  aided  by  three  em- 
ployed mathematical  experts,  he  published 
what  was  soon  widely  and  famously  known 
as  "The  Bartlett  Commercial  and  Banking 
Tables."  It  eml)raced  Time,  Simple  Inter- 
est, I'nexpired  Time  and  Interest,  Interest, 
Account-current,  Time  and  Averaging, 
Compound  Interest,  Scientific  Discount, 
both  Simpleand  Compound,  Annual  Income 
anil  .\ntniity  Tables, equally  adopted  to  the 


nsic  value  of  the  Gold  and  Silver 
Coins,  and  the  Standard  weights  and 
measures  of  all  Commercial  Countries;  also 
-American,  English,  French  and  German 
Exchange,  together  with  the  Exchange  of 
Brazil  and   the  importation   of  Rio  Coffee. 

This  was  planned  for  the  purpose  of  har- 
monizing the  accounts  and  exchanges  of 
the  world  and  has  accimiplished  more  than 
any  other  work  in  that  direction.  These 
tables  have  been  copied  iti  many  later  works 
and  the  wurk  itself  was  recognized  by  all  of 
the  Ie:iding  Commercial  Boards  of  the 
I'nited  States  and  foreign  countries. 

Since  the  retirement  from  school  work  and 
tlie  death  of  Mr.  Bartlett.  the  institution  ife 
still  being  ably  conducted  by  his  son,  who, 
under  the  tutorship  of  his  father,  became 
:in  enterprising  and  successful  teacher  and 
manager.  The  College  today  is  grandly 
eciuipped. 

.Mr.  Bartlett  has  leased  the  tenth  floor  of 
a  large,  modern  building,  covering  a  floor 
space  of  more  than  14,000  square  feet.  He 
hasexpeniled  ten  thousand  dollars  in  divid- 
ing this  floor  into  convenient  rooms  with 
panel,  glass,  and  rolling  slat  partitions,  and 
equipping  the  whole  with  the  latest  im- 
provements in  furniture,  typewriting 
machines,  interior  telephones,  electric  pro- 
gram clocks,  card  cases,  filing  systems,  etc. 

The  rooms  are  delightfully  large  and 
light,  very  airy,  and  well  heated  and  ventil- 
ated. In  order  to  prevent  all  unnecessary 
noise,  the  seating  is  done  upon  noiseless, 
stationary  and  revolving  chairs,  and  the 
doors  of  the  various  rooms  have  been  hung 
so  as  to  close  noiselessly  and  to  prevent 
slamming.  It  has  been  his  purpose  to  make 
disorder  difficult  by  making  everything 
about  his  rooms  quiet,  pleasant,  and  com- 
fortable. 


R.  M.   B.\RTI.ETT. 
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Hicbard   nelson 

Among:  tlie  iiio?t  higlily  esteemed  busi- 
ness teachers  nnd  commercial  text-book 
authors  of  the  past  was  Richard  Nelson,  of 
Nelson's  Business  College,  Cincinnati.  He 
was  born  in  Castleward.  Ireland,  in  1^2'^,  and 
died  near  Cincinnati  in  April,  1900.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Parish  of  Ballyculter  and 
at  the  English  and  classical  Academy  at 
Stransford.  and  educated  for  the  ministry 
under  Dr.  T.  Campbell,  of  Belfast.  He 
came  to  America  in  1S40,  and  taught  in  the 
Wheeling  Public  Schools.  In  1854  he  moved 
to  Cincinnati,  and,  mingling  among  busi- 
ness men,  discovered  that  the  commercial 
schools  were  making  theoretical  book- 
keepers, and  that  business  men  wanted 
practical  clerks.  He  then  established 
Nelson's  Business  College,  which  he  con- 
ducted upon  the  plan  of  training  students 
for  actual  business  practice  through  trad- 
ing and  recording  real  transactions,  also 
the  making  of  all  the  business  papers  con- 
nected therewith.  He  was  an  earnest, 
conscientious,  strictly  practical  man  and 
aimed  in  all  his  work  and  methods  to  pre- 
pare students,  as  exactly  as  possible,  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  business  men. 
Finding  no  text  books  arranged  to  meet 
his  ideas,  he  prepared  them,  and  in  lS5fl 
pulilished"  Nelson's  Practical  Arithmetic;" 
in  1S70,  a  work  on  "Bookkeeping."  and  in 
ISSTi,  "Nelson's  New  Bookkeeping;"  in  1H91. 
"  Accounts  on  Business,"  and  In  189i3, 
"  Banking  and  Business  Calculations." 

As  an  earnest  and  original  worker  and 
publisher,  and  as  a  man  of  strong  character. 
he  did  much  to  promote  the  cause  of  busi- 
ness education  in  Cincinnati,  also,  through 
his  valuable  text  books,  his  influence  was 
felt  in  manj-  schools  throughout  the 
country.  _^_^^ 

Beorge  Ul.  Eastman. 

I'lOXEEK  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  AND  INVEN- 

TOK  OF  COMMERCIAL  TRAINING  BY 

BUSINESS  PK.VCTICE. 

George  Washington  Kastman  was  born  in 
Marshall.  Oneida  County,  N.  Y..  Sept.  9. 
1M5,  and  died  in  Rocliester.  N.  Y..  April  27. 
1MV2.  After  leaving  the  district  school  as  a 
boy  and  young  man  of  17  and  18,  he  showed 
great  aptitude  with  the  pen  and  began 
teaching  penmanship  in  Waterville  and 
surrounding  towns.  He  also  taught  in 
Hamilton  Academy  while  in  attendance 
there,  and  in  Amenia  Seminary  while 
attending  there  one  winter.  It  was  during 
a  later  period  of  itinerant  teaching  that 
he  saw  and  recognized  the  necessity  for  a 
permanent  school,  wherein  could  be  taught 
in  combination  penmanship  and  the  science 
of  bookkeeping.  His  ambition  culminated 
in  the  opening  of  the  Rochester  Mercantile 
College  in  iMi.  The  venture  proved  a  suc- 
cess. In  lHi7  he  published  a  work  on  single 
and  double  entry  booklieepin^,  which  was 
recognized  for  many  years  as  a  standard 
work.  Mr.  Eastman  was  a  man  of  bright 
intellect  and  possessing  a  practical  turn  erf 
mind.  He  saw  the  need  of  instruction  more 
tangible  than  that  afforded  by  text  books 
and  manuscripts,  to  prepare  young  men 
as  thorough  and  safe  accountants.  While 
working  to  perfect  his  course  of  study  and 
training  for  young  men,  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  introducing  actual  business  trans- 
actions, and  putting  into  daily  practice 
that  which  had  heretofore  been  only  theo- 
retical. Thus,  in  1S.-)H,  there  was  introduced 
into  the  Rochester  Mercantile  College,  the 
various  departments  of  banking,  forwarding 
and  commission  insurance,  brokerage  and 
jobbing,  and  wholesale  houses,  thus  giving 


the  student  in  a  few  months,  practical 
knowledge  that  in  the  ordinary  routine 
■would  take  years  to  gain.  Thus,  to  Mr. 
Eastman,  belongs  the  honor  of  founding 
the  first  school,  conducted  upon  the  pl^n  oi 
training  students  for  business  as  merchants 
and  accountants,  through  a  practical  sys- 
tem of  actual  business  practice. 

As  a  further  description  of  the  methods  of 
Mr.  Eastman,  the  following  is  from  one  of 
his  graduates.  Mr.  C.  G.  Houston,  a  practical 
accountant  iti  Rochester  for  the  past  fifty 
years: 

'*  The  writer  commenced  taking  lessons  in 
penmanship  and  bookkeeping  of  the  late 
Prof.  Geo.  W.  Eastman  in  the  year  of  1S5L'. 
Mr.  Eastman  continued  his  school  during 
the  winter  months  until  the  autunui  of 
18r>S,  when  he  opened"  Eastman's  Mercantile 
College"  in  this  city— introducing  actual 
business  transactions,  dealing  in  merchan- 
dise (by  samples),  real  estate  and  stocks, 
having  offices  for  insurance,  express,  rail- 
roads, steamboats,  commission  and  money 
brokers-"  Eastman's  College  Bank,"  bills 
of  which  were  always  at   Par  Capital  Stock 

$ of  Bills  of  the  College  Bank,  Canada 

and  Michigan  Banks  that  Itm/  been  in  cir- 
culation. The  students  i  about  'M\)  traded 
with   each   other,    buying  on    time,  giving 


notes  and  paying  cash  ;  their  books  were 
kept  in  the  most  approved  business  manner  ; 
all  students  kept  an  account  with  East- 
man's College  Hank,  deposits  and  checks 
made  as  at  any  business  bank.  Notes  given 
by  customers  were  discounted,  and,  not 
paid,  were  "Protested"  and  renewed,  etc. 
At  that  time  Canada.  Western  and  South- 
ern money,  was  at  a  discount.  The  College 
Bank,  or  other  banks,  did  not  receive  it  for 
deposits.  Students,  like  other  business  men, 
were  obliged  to  dispose  of  sagie  at  brokers, 
at  a  loss  for  the  discount,  so  as  to  make 
proper  entries.  Students  were  required  to 
keep  their  books  posted  and  accounts  well 
collected—a  few  failurt's  were  allowed.  A 
balance  sheet  was  made  at  stated  times 
(  also  inventory  )  which  was  examined  hy 
some  of  the  faculty,  errors,  if  anj',  pointed 
out,  etc.  Each  student  on  entering  business 
was  given  a  capital  stock  in  merchandise, 
real  estate  and  cash,  of  $3,000  to  $10,000.  Part- 
nerships were  formed.  All  accounts  used 
in  large  business  were  kept  ;  the  books  in 
the  College  bank  were  kept  in  the  most 
approved  style. 

"  Mr.  Eastman's  rules  for  Journalizing,  Law 
and  Order  in  Balancing  .-iccounts.  Opening 
and  Closing  Ledger,  have  been  pronounced 
bj-  experienced  accountants  the  best  extant 
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—and  during  my  fifty 
practical  bookkeeper 
anything  better." 
(  Si 


led 


;  experience 


c.  G.  Houston. 


iilso  presidfiit  of  the  widely  known 
uMi  Kodak  Co.  In  1!HH),  the  French 
iinient  conferred  upon  liini  the  decor 
)f  Chevalier  of  the  Lt-gion  of  Honor. 
officer  in  many  of  the  leading  banks 


It  will  be  interesting  to  many  business 
teachers  and  penmen  of  todays  to  know  that 
Mr.  George  W.  Eastman's  son,  George 
Eastman,  of  Rochester,  was  the  pioneer  in 
the  invention  and  manufacture  of  the 
famous  dry  plate   process  of  photography. 
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FINEST    SUPPLIES 

-~ — For  Penmen  and  Artists     - 


CARDS    INK,  PAPER.  ETC- 

Ongroods  listed  below  we  pny  postage  on 
those  that  go  by  mail  and  purchaser  pays 
carriage  charges  on  those  that  go  by  express 
or  freight  Of  course  the  cheapest  way  is  to 
order  in  fair  sized  quantities  and  have  them 
go  by  freight. 

Blank  Cards— White  bristol  with  finest 
surface  for  fine  penmanship. 

100  by  mail  postpaid 28c 

500  by  express  75o 

1000  by  exprcss_         _   „  .    $1,35 

Black  Cards— Best  made  for  white  ink. 

100  by  mail  poslpaid  28c 

.'500  by  express 75c 

1000  by  express_ $1  35 

White  Cardb  ard-Wedding  Bristol  for 
tine  pen  work.    Sheets  are  22x28. 

6  sheets  by  express $  .no 

12  sheets  by  express 1  00 

■..'  sheets  by  mail  postpaid 50 

White  Cardb  ard-With  hard  finish, 
much  like  ledger  paper.  Sheets  arc 
20 '2  X  23. 

6  sheets  by  express.   .     ___ $  .^0 

I",'  sheets  by  express   ..    .70 

:i  sheets  l»y  mail,  postpaid. ^0 

Blaci  Cardboard  -Finest  for  white  ink. 
Sheets  are  22x-J8 

6  sheet    by  express. $  .iiO 

1 2  sheets  by  express _ .7.S 

1  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid- _.     .50 

Wedding  Paper- Finest  for  penmanship 
or  draw  ing.     .Sheets  are  21  x  33. 

6shectsby  express. S  -50 

12  sheets  by  express  70 

3  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid 50 

Zanerian  India  Ink— A  fine  drawing  ink 

I'nd    best     for    preparing   script    and 

drawings  for  phoio-engruving. 

1  bottle  by  mail   postpaid $  .30 

1  dozen  bottles  by  express _  2.00 

Arnold's  Japan  Ink 

Nearly  '2  pint  bottle  by  mail,  post- 
paid         .._ 40c 

1  pint  by  express. 45e 

1  quart  by  express    _ 75c 

White  Ink—Very  fine. 

1  bottle  by  mail,  postpaid _..$  .25 

12  bottles  by  express 1.85 

Writing  Paper— finest  12  lb.  paper 
made.  960  sheets  per  ream,  ruling 
wideand  faint.     1  reamby espress___  $2  15 

Writing:  Paper— Same  quality  as  above 
mentioned  but  10  lb.  per  ream.  1 
ream  by  express , $1.85 

Practice  Paper— Best  for  the  money  to 

be  had.     1  ream  by  express  $1.40 

Send  stamp  for  samples  of  paper. 
Envelopes- -100  fine  blue  by   mail,  post- 
paid  .  ..  40e 

"            100  fine  white  by  mail,  post- 
paid.   -- .         .- .  40c 

1000  either  kind  by  express  $1.50 

Address,  ZANER   &   BLOSER.  Colnmbas,  0. 
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Edited  and  Published  Monthly  (Except  Jul) 
and  August.  I  by  Zaneu  &  Bloseb,  118  N.  High 
Street,  Columbus.  Ohio. 


Vol,.  V'lli.    No.  .").  Whole  N'o.  so 

COLl'ittBUS,  OHIO,  JANUAKV.  1!X»3 

SUBSCRIPTION. PRICE,  $1.00  A  YEAR.       lOc.  A  COPY. 

Change  o.f  Address  -If  you  change  youraddress 
be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  advance,  if  pos- 
siblel  and  be  careful  to  give  the  old  as  well  as  the 
new  one  We  lose  many  papers  each  issue 
through  negligence  on  the  part  of  snli»criher«. 

Kates  to  Hgcnts  and  eiub  Haisers 

Sent  upon  application.  Whether  vou  are  in  a 
position  to  send  a  few  or  many  subscriptions,  let 
us  know,  so  that  we  can  favor  ynu  with  our  low- 
est possible  terms  and  a  few  sample  copies. 

Considering  the  fact  that  we  issue  no  partial  or 
cheap  editions;  that  our  journal  is  hjgh-giade  in 
every  particular;  that  the  color  feature  of  the 
cover  al>ne  costs  hundreds  of  dollars;  that  "les- 
sons that  teach"  are  a  distinctive  feature  of  our 
magazine  ;  that  the  art  presented  is  the  best  ever 
given  in  a  journal  of  this  nature;  and  that  the 
department  of  business  education  is  upon  a  more 
comprehensive  and  truly  representative  plan  than 
ever  before  attempted  :  you  will  readily  see  that 
the  HfstNEss  Rui'CATOKis  not  only  fh'f  beft  but 
the  cheapest,  because  the  best  is  always  the 
cheapest. 

Cbe  Best  JIdvertisina  medium  of  Its 
eiass 

The  BusiNFss  Educator  being  the  most  pop- 
ular and  widely  read  journal  of  its  kind,  it  fol- 
lows that  it  is  also  the  best  advertising  medium. 

It  reaches  practically  all  persons  interested  in 
commercial  education  and  in  penmanship,  in 
both  this  country  and  in  Canada.  It  covers  the 
commercial  school  field  completely,  going  as  it 
does  to  the  heads  of  Commercial  Colleges,  Com- 
mercial High  Schools,  Commercial  Departments 
in  Parochial  Schools,  Colleges,  etc.,  as  well  as  to 
a  large  number  of  office  workers,  public  school 
teachers,  home  students,  etc.  Then  it  is  pre- 
served as  but  few  journals  are.  many  subscribers 
having  it  bound  in  book  form.  Our  rates  for 
space  are  extremely    low— lower  than  those    of 


?  at  once  for  rate 


money 


Held  Up. 

Some  of  (lur  advertisers  IjeitiK  late  in 
sending  in  their  copy,  compelled  us  tn  ht)ld 
lip  our  fciniis  fur  our  Decemlier  number  a 
short  time  after  our  usual  time  for  closinj,'. 
We  take  this  opportunity  of  kindly  retiuest- 
injjall  advertisers  to  get  copy  here  as  near 
the  first  of  the  month  as  is  possible.  By  so 
doiny  t^iey  will  greatly  oblige,  and  in  no 
way  delay  the   publication   of  the  journal. 

Inder  date  of  .\ovember  l'_'th  the  Com- 
mercial Text  Book  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la., 
writes:  "  We  ha ve  been  a  little  dilatory  in 
this  matter,  principally  because  we  have 
been  kept  so  busy  filling  orders  that  have 
come  as  a  result  of  our  advertisement  in 
the      -November      Busi.NESS     EULiCATOR." 

This  of  course  is  a  good  reason.  The  Busi- 
ness Educator  is  certainly  bringing  re- 
sults for  advertisers. 

We  hope,  however,  tliat  copy  can  be  sent 
earlier,  nevertheless,  which  will  give  us  a 
chance  to  bring  results  quicker  and  cause 
still  more  business.  We  are  busy  ourselves 
and  we  delight  in  helping  to  keep  our 
friends  busy. 


Our  new  year's  Say 

This  seems  an  opportune  time  to  extend 
cordial  and  sincere  thanks  to  our  many 
staunch  friends  who  have  assisted  in  mak- 
ing Thi-:  Business  Educator  a  success. 
The  number  of  subscriptions  received  this 
year  indicate  that  our  supporters  appreci- 
ate the  efforts  we  have  made  to  publish  the 
best  journal  of  its  kind.  And  the  more  you 
do  for  us  the  more  we  desire  to  do  in  return, 
and  the  more  we  can  do.  Good  as  The 
EliUC.\TOR  has  been,  we  intend  to  make  it 
much  better.  We  are  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  it.  Business  education  has  a  big 
future,  and  it  must  therefore  have  a  truly 
representative  journal. 

A  glance  through  our  advertising  col- 
umns win  disclose  the  fact  that  publishers 
are  beginning  to  recognize  the  value  of 
The  Business  Educator  as  an  advertis- 
ing medium.  This  is  due  to  three  main 
causes:  First,  our  circulation  is  among  the 
most  intelligent  and  progressive  teachers, 
Ijroprietors,  and  principals  in  the  profes- 
sion. Second,  we  issue  no  cheap  or  partial 
edition.  Third,  we  publish  the  most  artistic 
journal  of  its  kind.  We  not  only  preach 
good  art  but  we  practice  it  in  our  printing 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  size  of  our  printer's 
bills.  The  cover  alone  costs  nearly  as 
much  as  a  student's  edition  would  with  a 
common  cover  and  title. 

Ere  long  we  shall  have  larger  type  and  a 
larger  journal.  Our  Department  of  Busi- 
ness Education  is  something  more  than  a 
reprint  of  addresses;  it  contains  articles 
from  eminent  men  prepared  expressly  for 
it  month  from  month— matter  that  cannot 
be  gotten  elsewhere.  The  lessons  in  busi- 
ness penmanship  are  from  the  pens  and 
brains  of  leaders;  the  series  just  liegun  by 
Mr.  Lister  is  perhaps  the  best  ever  given 
in  point  of  subject  matter,  skill  of  execu- 
tion, style  of  copies,  and  extent  of  text  and 
illustrations. 

The  lessons  by  Dennis,  Brown,  Thomp- 
son, Keesling.  Burnette,  Kibbe,  Stein,  and 
others,  have  been  of  the  most  practical, 
helpful,  and  artistic  order,  and  so  they 
shall  continue  to  be. 

The  History  of  Penmen,  Early  Business 
Education  and  Educators  in  A.merica,  by 
Mr.  Hinnian,  has  already  awakened 
more  interest,  attracted  more  attention,  and 
elicited  more  words  of  appreciation  and 
encouragement  than  anything  ever  printed 
in  our  profession.  And  it  has  but  barely- 
begun.  No  one  who  is  interested  in  our 
beloved  profession  will  want  to  miss  a 
number  containing  it. 

Again  thankin.g  you,  one  and  all,  for  sub- 
stantial support  in  the  past,  and  soliciting 
a  continuance  of  the  same  as  long  as  we 
deserve  it,  we  enter  the  new  year  with  a 
pulsing,  earnest  desire  to  publish  a  journal 
of  which  the  cause  of  practical  education 
may  be  proud. 


Hrt  in  Hdvertisina. 

If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  truly  new  art 
and  industry,  surely  art  in  advertising  ts  it. 
The  art  of  advertising  is  old,  but  there  is 
also  a  new  art  of  advertising  as  witnessed 
by  the  many  concerns,  schools,  etc.,  giving 
their  entire  time  and  energies  to  that  phase 
of  modern  commercialism.  The  ad  writer, 
ad  smith,  etc.,  is  here  to  stay.  The  art  of 
advertising  is  today  a  wonderfully  modern 
and  timely  science  and  art,  for  it  is  surely 
both  of  these. 

But  art  in  advertising  is  the  soul  of  the 
art  of  advertising.    Without  art   (pictures) 


advertising  would  be  a  far  more  difficult 
and  far  less  effective  thing.  Pictures  to  at 
tract,  pictures  to  appeal,  pictures  to  in- 
struct, pictures  to  tell,  pictures  to  show, 
pictures  to  make,  appear  real,  are  the  new 
art  in  advertising.  All  sorts,  all  kinds,  all 
styles,  all  manner  of  things;  there  is  no 
limit.  But  all  must  be  good  to  pay.  And 
that  is  what  they  are  made  for. 

This  art  in  advertising  has  drawn,  is 
drawing,  and  will  continue  to  draw  to  it 
talent  from  the  more  conservative  and  less 
remunerating  Held  of  painting.  Men  of 
ability  and  talent  are  engaging  in  art  in 
advertising  quite  as  seriously  as  others  en- 
gage in  the  ministry,  and  with  as  much 
hope  of  heaven.  For  there  is  need  and  he 
who  supplies  a  real  need  in  anything  is  a- 
benefit  to  his  time,  and  to  all  time. 

What  we  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  art  in 
advertising  is  just  as  good  as  art  in  any  or 
every  thing  else,  if  it  is  ^umi  art.  And  that 
is  what  much  of  the  art  we  see  in  advertis- 
ing is— ^ood.  Art  in  advertising  means  the 
"raising  of  advertising  to  an  art,"  and  not 
the  lowering  of  art  to  mere  commercialism. 
Why  not  decorate  your  advertisement, 
your  circular,  your  catalogue,  your  poster, 
your  si.gn  boards,  as  well  as  your  home, 
your  harness,  your  hat,  your  office  r  If  "  the 
function  of  fine  art  is  to  state  a  true  thing 
or  adorn  a  serviceable  one,"  then  art  in 
advertising  is  as  high  and  holy  as  in  any- 
thing else,  if  done  well. 

Art  in  advertising  is  being  done  better 
today  than  ever  before,  and  what  is  still 
better,  it  promises  to  be  done  better  tomor- 
row than  today. 


Cbe  6reat  Cartoonist 

Thomas  Nast  died  of  yellow  fever  at 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  on  Sunday,  December 
7th.  He  was,  without  doubt,  the  most 
famous  caricaturist  and  cartoonist  of  his 
day.  His  most  effective  work  was  done 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  later  his  trench- 
ant pencil  was  directed  toward  the  corrupt 
Tweed  ring  of  N.  Y.  City,  his  work  appear- 
ing in  Harper's  Weekly. 


Koute  to  niilwaukee 

Those  going  to  Milwaukee  should  pur- 
chase tickets  via.  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  Ry.,  from  Chicago  to  Milwaukee, 
and  request  the  ticket  agent  to  give  a 
certificate  receipt,  as  it  is  only  by  the  pre- 
sentation  of  this  certificate  receipt  at  Mil- 
waukee that  you  are  alile  to  secure  a  return 
ticket  at  one-third  fare.  Passengers  arriv- 
ing in  Chicago  on  theC.  B.  &  Q.,  Panhandle, 
Chicago  &  Alton,  or  Pa.  Rys.,  do  not  have 
to  make  transfer,  but  leave  from  the  same 
station.  Trains  leave  Chicago  from  the 
Union  Station.  Canal  and  Adams  Sts.,  at 
7:00,9:00  and  11:30  A.  M.,  and  3:00,  .'1:00,  6:  30 
and  10:30  P.  M.  The  11:30  A.  M.  train  does 
not  run  on  Sunday. 


C.  E.  Doner,  of  The  Penman's  Art  Journal, 
203  Broadway,  New  York,  in  a  recent  letter 
to  The  Business  Educator  writes:  "My 
advertisement  on  page  29  in  your  December 
number  has  brought  a  great  many  re- 
sponses from  all  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  I  am  still  able  to  till  more  orders, 
and  would  advise  all  your  readers  to  take 
advantage  of  the  four  magnificent  offers 
I  make." 
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Brown's  Peoria.  III..  Business  Colleue  re- 
cently kept  "  Open  House"  by  entertaining 
a  lar^e  number  of  citizens.  The  school  now 
occupies  twenty  rooms,  specially  construct- 
ed for  this  school.  From  the  reports  i;i van  in 
the  dailv  press  we  should  judi^e  it  is  one  of 
the  best' equipped  schools  of  the  kind  in  the 
country,  and  what  else  could  we  expect  of 
G.  \V.  Brown,  the  leadinji^  school  organizer 
in  the  country. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Veenlleit.  the  accomplislied 
principal  and  proprietor  of  the  Alpena, 
Mich..  Business  Collei^e.  recently  purchased 
a  handsome  residence  in  that  city,  into 
which  she  has  moved  her  school.  This  is 
doubtless  a  ;;ood  move,  and  one  which  not 
a  few  busines'i  schools  are  making,  and  by 
so  doing  we  think,  as  a  whole,  they  are  mak- 
ing no  mistake. 

"Xo  doubt  The  Business  Ei>lcatok  is 
the  best  paper  of  its  character  published  in 
the  United  States,"  writes  O.  V.  Desha. 
Principal  of  the  Inter-State  Commercial 
College.  Texarkana.  Texas. 

Mr.  Bert  German,  of  Fremont,  O..  Secre- 
tary and  General  Superintendent  of  the 
U.  S.  Cutlery  Co..  is  about  to  organize  a  new 
school  under  the  name  of  "  Practical  Ex- 
perience Business  College."  in  which  he 
expects  to  teach  the  usual  commercial  sub- 
jects, also  the  normal  branches.  He  expects 
to  take  his  advanced  pupils  into  the  offices 
of  the  above  named  c<>mpany  and  give  them 
actual  experience. 

Mr  W.  C.  Faust,  teacher  of  penmanship 
and  drawing  in  the  Mt.  Vernon,  O..  Public 
Schools,  is  doing  not  a  little  work  along  the 
line  of  chalk  talks  and  lectures  before  in- 
stitutes. Mr.  Faust  has  a  pleasing,  mag- 
netic personality,  as  well  as  the  necessary 
ability,  both  natural  and  acquired,  to  make 
a  success  of  the  platform  work. 

The  Newark,  X.  J..  Sunday  Xews,  Novem- 
ber 2nd,  1002.  devoted  a  large  portion  of  a 
page  to  illustrations  of  expert  \V.  J.  Kins- 
ley, his  home  and  examples  of  handwriting, 
together  with  an  interview  with  him  upon 
the  question  of  handwriting,  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  detecting  forgery,  etc. 

Mr.  Kinsle>'  is  much  in  demand,  his  ser- 
vices having  become  quite  valuable  and 
popular,  not  without  deserved  reason. 

T.  M.  Milatn.of  Abbeville.  Miss.,  has  pur- 
chased a  one-half  interest  in  the  Southwest- 
ern Business  Universitv.  Oklahome  City, 
Okla. 

We  recently  learned  that  Mr.  Keesling, 
whose  excellent  lessons  in  business  writing 
have  been  running  in  the  Bl^sinESS  EDU- 
CATOR, secured  his  start  in  penmanship 
under  the  instruction  of  that  enthusiastic 
teacher  of  writing.  Mr.  M.  D.  Fulton,  of 
Auburn,  R.  I.  Mr.  Keesling  was  a  pupil  of 
Mr.  Fulton's  when  he  was  teaching  in  Indi- 
ana some  3-ears  ago. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Gilbert,  formerly  principal  of  a 
La  Crosse  public  school  and  a  graduate  of 
the  Milwaukee  Normal  School,  has  been 
appointed  principal  of  Hoffman's  Metropol- 
itan Business  College  of  Milwaukee. 


On  Thursday  evening,  December  4,  1902. 
Mr.  Guy  Logan  Caskey.  of  Cleveland,  O., 
took  upon  himself  a  better  half  in  the  per- 
son of  Miss  Lydia  Anna  Schroth.  of  that 
city.    Congratulations  and  best  wishes. 

The  Twin  City  Gregg  Shorthand  Associa- 
tion is  keeping  things  hot  in  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis.  A  very  pleasing  entertain- 
ment was  given  by  this  organization  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Glol>e  business  College,  St. 
Paul,  November  7th. 

N.  C.  Brewster,  foriuerly  in  the  public 
schools  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  is  conducting  a 
very  successful    business    school  at  Penn 


Yan,New  York.  Our  readers  will  remember 
Mr.  Brewster's  graceful  penmanship  and 
ornamental  work  with  the   automatic    pen. 

The  many  friends  of  Frank  Vera,  Jr.,  for- 
merly principal  of  the  New  Bedford  Busi- 
ness College,  Xew  Bedford,  Mass.,  but  re- 
cently a  student  of  the  law  schools,  of 
Georgetown  and  Boston  universities,  will 
be  pleased  to  learn  that  he  has  just  been 
appointed  clerk  of  the  third  district  court  of 
Bristol  County,  Massachusetts. 

The  Cedar  Kapids  Business  College  sends 
out  an  attractive  notice  of  the  second  an- 
nual Reunion  and  banquet  of  its  former 
students,  which  was  held  November  ^fifb. 
This  is  a  highly  commendable  plan  of  hold- 
ing the  interest  and  influence  of  the  alumni, 
the  greatest  advertising  force  in  anyg4K)d 
scliool. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  an  invitatiim 
to  attend  the  opening  reception  given  at  the 
new  home  of  Brown's  Business  College. 
Peoria.  111..  November  25.  We  gladly  ex- 
tend congratulations. 

More  than  400  students  enrolled  in  Brown's 
Business  College.  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  last 
year.  "Lest  We  Forget."  is  an  excellent 
adaptation  of  the  refrain  in  Kipling's  great 
"  Recessional."  which  G.  W.  Brown.  Jr..  is 
using  on  the  cover  of  a  facsimile  ledger  in- 
side of  which  are  several  blank  leaves  for 
pocket  memoranda. 

Shoemaker  A:  Clark's  Fall  River  School  of 
Business  has  been  sold  to  Frank  S.  Stotie. 
of  the  Spencerian  Commercial  School, 
Cleveland,  and  W.  S.  R<igers.  of  the  San- 
dusky Business  College.  Sandusky,  Ohi(j. 
Mr.  Stone  assumed  active  management  of 
the  school  I)ecemt>er  1st.  and  >fr.  Rogers 
will  severing  connecti-.n  with  the  Sanduskv 
school  ;*b,.ut  Februarv  1st.  wlien  he  will  go 
to  Fall  River  to  join  Mr.  Stone. 

Mr.  Stone  has  been  with  the  Cleveland 
Spencerian  for  fifteen  years,  as  assistant 
secretary  and  office  man.  He  is  a  very  suc- 
cessful business  getter,  and  a  careful  and 
reliable  business  man.  His  earlv  commer- 
cial training  was  obtained  under  D.  T.  Arnes. 
and  so  he  goes  to  his  new  field  well  prepared 
to  increase  the  prestige  that  the  Fall  River 
scliool  has  already  earneil  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Shoemaker. 

Mr.  Rogers  is  a  shorthand  specialist  who 
stands  in  the  very  van  of  the  leaders  in  the 
profession.  He  took  his  course  under  the 
personal  instruction  of  A.  J.  Graham,  and 
for  two  vears  was  the  principal  of  Graham's 
New  York  school.  Mr.  Rogers  was  at  the 
head  of  the  shorthand  department  of  the 
Cleveland  Spencerian  for  several  years,  and 
for  three  years  lias  been  at  the  head  of  the 
same  department  of  the  Sandusky  school, 
in  which  he  has  had  a  financial  interest. 
He  is  a  man  of  good  education,  and  has  had 
a  large  experience  as  a  business  man.  prac- 
tical stenographer  and  reporter,  teacher 
and  author.  He  will  more  than  sustain  the 
excellent  reputation  that  the  Fall  River 
school  has  made  in  training  successful 
amanuenses. 

Mr.  Stone  and  Mr.  Rogers  make  a  splendid 
team,  one  to  look  after  the  inside  work  of 
the  school,  and  the  other  to  manage  the 
business  end. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Shoemaker,  the  former  proprietor 
of  the  school,  ^ill  remain  with  the  new- 
management  for  the  present. 

The  Capital  Citv  Commercial  College.  Des 
Moines.  la.,  held  its  I8th  annual  graduating 
exercises  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Music  Hall  on 
Friday  evening.  December  12th,  1902. 

Peirce  School  of  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  held 
its  37th  annual  graduating  exercises  on 
Friday  evening,  December  19th,  1902. 

.\mong  the  richest  specimens  of  typo- 
grapiiy  we  have  seen  in  many  months  are 
the  elegant  brachures  sent  out  by  the  Busi- 
ness Departments  of  Pittsburg  Academy. 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  the  Pittsburg  Academy 
Bulletin,  published  in  the  interests  of  this 
school.  In  typographical  appearance  there 
is  no  more  similarity  between  the  Bulletin 
and  an  ordinary  business  college  paper 
than  there  is  between  John  Wanamaker's 
New  York  department  store  and  a  general 
store  in  some  country  village.  Send  for  a 
copy  and  convince  yourself. 

"  Some  Suggestions  about  a  Business  Edu- 
cation," is  the  title  of  a  well  written  leaflet 
setting  forth  the  advantages  of  Alma  Col- 
lege Commercial  School,  Alma,  Mich.  E.  D. 
Pennell.  the  wide  awake  principal,  is  a  pen- 
man and  teacher  of  exceptional  ability. 


Lockyear's  Business  College.  KvansviUe. 
Tnd..  greets  us  with  ;i  pink  Icicked  emboss- 
ed cover  with  seal,  ribbon  and  quill,  t  heretin. 
But  there  is  more  tluni  tliec<»\er.  The  illus- 
trations, context  and  printing  all  bespeak  a 
progressive  institution 

••A  Few  of  the  Manv  Who  Have-atid 
Why  "is  the  title  of  a  splendidlv  printed, 
attractive  thirtv-two  page  circular  from  the 
McKee  Publishing  Co.,  Ellicott  Square. 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

%Vood's  Commercial  School.  Washington. 
D.  C.Prof.  Court  F.  Wood.  Proprietor,  issues 
a  catalogue  splendidly  bound  in  cloth  with 
gold  side  stamp.  The  same  indicates  that 
it  is  a  well  equipped  and  progressive  school. 

"Tlie  Patlitinder."  is  the  suggestive  title 
of  a  catalogue  issued  by  the  .Northwestern 
BusinessCollege.  Madison.  Wisconsin..  R.G. 
Deining.   president,   and   G.  ¥..  Spohn.  pen- 


Rasmussen  Practical  Business  School,  St. 
Paul.  Minn..  Messrs.  Walter  and  Julian 
Rasmussen.  Proprietors,  just  issued  a  six- 
teen page  catalogue  with  embossed  cover, 
all  of  which  is  quite  neat  an<l  up-to-date. 

Draughon's  Practical  Business  Colleges. 
St.  L<iuis.  Mo.,  Nashville, Term.:  Little  Rock. 
Ark.,  Montgomery.  Ala.;  Fort  Worth.  Texas, 
Shreveport,  La  ,Cialveston.  Texas,  and  At- 
lanta, Ga..  issue  a  catalogue  of  16S  pages, 
giving  one  the  impression  tliat  prosperitv 
has  visited  the  Southland  as  well  as  else- 
where. 

The  school  at  Nashville, Term. .has  recent- 
ly moved  into  the  Cole  Place,  one  of  the  fin- 
est and  largest  residences  in  Nashville. 

Professor  Draughoii  must  have  his  hands 
unu'^ually  full  with  so  many  schools  under 
his  direction.  If  he  keeps  on  he  will  be  the 
(;.  W.  Brow  11  of  the  South. 

Advertising  literature  has  been  received 
from  the  following:  The  Conn.  Business 
College,  Middletown,  Conn.;  Wis.  Business 
University.  La  Crosse,  Wis.;  American  Book 
Co.,  New  York,  Citicinnati,  and  Chicago;  In- 
ter-State Commercial  College,  Texarkana, 
Tex- Ark. 

One  of  the  best  catalogues  recently  receiv- 
ed came  from  the  Meredith  Business  Col- 
lege, Zanesville,  O.  It  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated, splendidly  printed,  tastefully  cover- 
ed, revealing  a  splendidly  equipped  school 
for  a  city  the  size  of  Zanesville,  and  so  far 
as  that   is  concerned,  a  credit   to  a  city  of 


"  A  Stepping  Stone  to  Success,"  is  the  title 
of  a  forty  page  booklet  printed  by  and  wjtii 
the  compliments  of  the  Remington  Type- 
writer Co.  The  booklet  shows  and  tells  how 
such  men  as  Edward  Bok.  Hon.  Geo.  B. 
Cortelyou,  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Mason,  Sir  John 
Thompson,  and  many  other  eminent  men 
have  used  shorthand  as  a  stepping  stone  to 
their  success.  The  booklet  will  be  of  great 
value  to  business  college  people  inasmuch 
as  they  will  be  able  to  secure  from  it  infor- 
mation with  which  to  encourage  their  short- 
hand pupils  and  patrons. 

Attractively  illustrated  circulars  have 
been  received  from  the  chalk-talker,  G.  E. 
Weaver,  Mt.  Morris,  111. 

The  Central  Business  College,  Denver. 
Colo..  L.  A.  Arnold,  Principal,  placed  in  our 
hands  a  long,  narrow  catalogue  printed  on 
pink  paper,  covered  with  yelhtw  enameled 
board,  with  embossed  title  in  Iirown,  show- 
ing taste  above  the  average  ()f  such  circu- 
lars. Mr.  Arnold  evidently  intends  to  build 
up  a  substantial,  prosperous  institution  in 
the  West.  We  believe  he  has  the  right  quali- 
fications for  such  an  enterprise.  We  there- 
fore, wish   him  the   good    fortune  that  he 

( CoutintwU  on  Page  37.) 
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mr.  JI.  p.  Root 


Wliiise  likeness  nppears  liercwitli,  after 
much  persuasion  lias  consenteil  to  favnr 
our  readers  with  a  brief  review  of  his  life's 
work  as  a  penman.  His  unexcelled  modesty 
has  hindered  him  from  comprehending  and 
tellins  tlie  w  hole  truth  concerning  his  work 
and  worth.  Mr.  Root  is  a  man  whoseorgan- 
ization  is  of  the  most  delicate  and  nervous 
type.  His  health  from  boyhood  has  been 
the  opposite  of  the  robust,  but  by  temper- 
ate, intelligent,  rinht  living  he  has 
acl'.ievcd,  enjoyed,  and  experienced  far 
more  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  many.  At  the 
age  of  sixty,  he  writes  a  hand  that  for 
cJelicacy,  accuracy,  grace  and  beauty  is 
equaled  by  but  few  of  any  age.  and  what  is 
still  more  remarkable,  he  is  not  following 
penmanship  as  a  profession. 

He  is  an  expert  jeweler,  conducting  a 
business  of  this  character  (and  you  may 
depend  upon  it.  conducting  it  as  but  few- 
such  are)  at  his  home  in  Kingsville,  O. 

While  in  Philadelphia  he  created  what  is 
know  n  as  "  Peirce  College  Writing  Slips," 
oneof  the  most  complete  compeudiums  of 
its  kind  ever  published. 

But  we  have  said  enough,  though  we 
have  Ijarely  begun.  We  will  let  him  tell 
the  rest,  in  bis  own  way,  though  he  doubt- 
less expected   us  to  edit   his  friendl}-   com- 
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KiN(;s\ii,LK,  O.,  Nov.  28,  1902. 

Dk.mo  Fkiends:  I  was  born  in  Gustavus, 
Trumbull  Co..  O.,  July  28,  1842,  and  lived 
there  until  I  was  18  years  old.  We  had  a 
large  farm  of  28.')  acres,  and,  like  country 
boys,  I  was  in   for  all   kinds  of  farm    work. 

When  about  U  years  old  we  employed  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Brockett  who  had  but 
.-I  short  time  before  completed  a  course  in 
writing  at  the  old  E.  G.  Folsoni  College  in 
Cleveland.  He  was  a  man  of  great  natural 
ability  in  an  artistic  way,  but  an  entire 
failure  from  a  business  standpoint.  We  all 
thought  hinj  a  marvel  as  a  penman,  and  so 
he  was  for  the  time.  When  he  announced 
his  intention  of  getting  up  a  writing  class, 
myself  anil  a  dozen  other  joung  people 
were  i)rompt  in  our  enrollment.  Thecourse 
was  f..r  twelve  lessons. 

1  etiuipped  myself  with  a  lot  of  goose  and 
turkey  quills,  a  pint  of  Maynard  and  Noyes' 
ink,  and  began  business.  From  the  first  I 
took  great  interest  in  the  work  and  made 
very  rapid  gain,  so  much  indeed  that  I  won 
easily  the  prize  he  offered  for  greatest  im- 
provement. This  was  the  beginning  and 
end  of  my  personal  instruction  it 
I  never  had  the  aids  now  offered  to 
young  men  or  women  to  push  me 
but  had  to  pick  what  1  could  from  various 
sources.  I  give  Spcncerian  large  credit  for 
inspiring  nio<lels,  for,  like  our  good  friend 
Flickinger.    I    aimed    at    the    most    perfect 
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:mil  repeating  the  same  again 
and  again.  In  my  practice  I  made  it  an 
inflexible  rule  never  to  draw  the  forms 
with  a  very  slow  motion,  but  to  produce 
them  L'HsiJj-  if  not   rapitjlj'. 

In  the  spring  of  18fiO  I  apprenticed  myself 
to  King  &  Bro.,  jewelers,  in  Warren,  Ohio, 
where!  remained  three  or  four  years  in  all. 
.Near  the  close  of  the  w-ar  I  enlisted  in  the 
171st  Reg.  O.  V.  I.  for  1(X)  days'  service  and 
was  at  Johnson's  Island  for  the  whole 
period.  Had  not  been  there  three  days 
before  1  was  detailed  for  work  at  head- 
quarters, and  there  I  remained  till  mustered 
out.  I  had  plenty  of  time  while  in  the  office 
at  head<iuarters  and  spent  it  in  practice. 
Of  course  I  had  no  copies,  but  some  what  I 
thought  good  ideas,  and  worked  away. 


From  the  army  service  I  went  direct  to 
the  jewelry  business  again,  never  dreaming 
of  a  professional  career.  I  was  there  maybe 
si-x  months,  when  one  day  I  had  a  call  from 
a  Mr.  Jno.  Drake,  teacher  of  bookkeeping  in 
the  B.  &  S.  School.  His  mission  was  to 
inquire  if  f  desired  to  take  up  writing 
in  a  professional  way.  To  say  I  was  hit 
hard  is  putting  it  very  mildly.  He  said, 
"Think  it  over,  and  it  you  like,  come  up  to 
our  office  and  have  a  chat  with  the  princi- 
pal." I  went,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  I 
was  launched  on  the  sea  of  a  professional 
life,  engaged  for  the  first  3'ear  at  a  salary  of 

$iino.()o. 

At  that  time  C.  E.  Wilbur  was  in  charge 
of  the  writing  department.  He  had  been 
t  here  some  time,  and  class  confinement  had 
broken  him  down,  so  he  was  anxious  to  get 
out  as  soon  as  I  could  break  in.  After 
working  there  three  or  four  months  he  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  leaving  at  once, 
so  that  I  had  to  buckle  in  for  all  there  was 
in  me.  The  school  was  very  large  and  you 
may  imagine  I  had  my  hands  full  for  an 
inexperienced  penman.  I  managed,  how- 
ever, to  keep  at  least  a  neck  ahead  of  any  of 
my  students,  and  I  think  I  gave  fair  satis- 
faction.   At  least  no  fault  was  found.    I  was 
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full  of  snap  and  good  nature,  which  very 
likely  helped  me  out.  I  remained  in  charge 
of  the  writing  department  for  two  years, 
when  I  resigned  and  accepted  a  position  in 
the  public  schools  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Supt.   of  Writing,     Elro>'    Davis,    resigned. 

I  remained  in  the  school  continuousl\' 
till  the  Fall  of  1880,  when  my  health  failed. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Rickoft,  then  superintendent,  held 
the  place  open  to  me  for  the  school  year, 
since  he  did  not  desire  to  change  the  course 
I  was  pursuing  tniless  absolutely  needful. 

I  taught  one  year  for  Bryant  of  Chicago, 
and  the  last  eight  years  for  the  Peirce 
School  of  Business,  Philadelphia. 

In  all  my  experience,  from  first  to  last,  I 
never  gave  practically  any  attention  to  the 
ornamental  side  of  writing,  but  was  con- 
tent to  devote  my  energies  toward  what  is 
termed  practical  writing,  and,  while  I 
always  adhered  strictly  to  a  systematic 
style  in  my  teaching,  I  freely  permitted 
great  departure  from  it  in  the  students' 
work.  If  natural  to  write  a  fine  back  hand, 
vertical  hand,  or  a  hand  on  any  degree  of 
slope  (if  it  was  uniform  I,  I  encouraged  them 
to  do  so.  The  result  was  that  students 
could  be  found  in  my  classes  writing  all 
sorts  of  styles  so  far  as  the  pitch  or  slant 


of  letters  affect  a  hand.  I  always  have  held 
and  taught  that  slant  in  writing  was  not 
vital  at  all,  except  as  to  a  uniform  pitcli 
of  all  /ef?ers,  whatever  degree  was  easiest 
for  the  student  to  settle  upon  and  hold. 

I've  told  about  all  there  is  to  saj*  about 
myself.  I  never  have  traveled  about  at  all, 
or  attended  conventions,  simply  because  it 
could  not  be  done  without  unsettling  me 
for  a  week  or  more.  My  health  has  always 
been  very  poor  from  a  little  boy,  and  I've 
had  to  learn  fully  how  to  conserve  nerve 
force.  When  teaching,  my  mental  machin- 
ery was  schooled  and  trained  to  run  as  if  in 
oil,  hence  little  friction.  What  I've  been 
and  what  was  accomplished,  be  it  more  or 
less,  was  mainly  the  result  of  my  own 
thought.  As  I've  said,  I  never  had  but  the 
twelve  lessons  mentioned.  I've  always  felt 
that  some  one  could  do  better  than  I.  My 
ideals  have  been  so  far  above  my  reach 
that  I  never  could  see  the  merit  in  my 
work  that  others  have  so  generously  ac- 
corded me.  I  recognize  one  fact,  however, 
that  I  received  the  highest  salary  for  some 
years  of  any  living  penman,  for  the  kind  of 
work  I  did,  and  I  can't  believe  it  would 
have  been  paid  me  unless  my  services  were 
at  least  felt  to  be  worthy  of  it,  and  yet  I 
never  have  been  able  to  see  myself  as 
others  seem  to  have  done.  What  more  can 
I  say?  Starting  at  zero  I  worked  my  way 
up  and  hope  I've  been  of  some  benefit  in  a 
small  way.  If  there  is  any  feeling  of  pride 
respecting  my  work,  it  is  in  the  fact  of  its 
being  a  product  very  largely  of  my  own  un- 
aided effort. 

I've  lieen  urged  time  and  again  to  speak 
out  and  give  the  younger  members  of  our 
profession  the  benefit  of  my  experience,  but 
somehow  I've  never  gotten  to  it.  I  will 
give  you  the  credit  of  calling  out  more  than 
I've  ever  said  to  any  one  else.  If  you  see  in 
it  a  little  tocommend  or  even  condemn,  it 
will  not  hurt  me  either  way.  Use  it  or  not 
just  as  interest  (your  own)  may  suggest. 
Not  how  much,  l)ut  how  well,  has  always 
been  my  aim. 

Wishing  you  abundant  success,  and  with 
a  most  friendly  feeling  I  remain 
Fraternally, 

A.  P.  ROOT. 


One  dozen  colored  cards,  white  ink.  Q  Cp 

any  name,  for  but         £.yi\j 

One    dozen    white  cards,   plain    or  Oftp 

ornamental  style  -  _ ^UU 

Letter,   showing   style  of  business  1  Cp 

writing  '  •'*' 

Twelve  lessons  in  business  writ-    ff  C    Q  Q 

Work  will  please  yon. 

Order  and  be  convinced. 

Winner  of  first   premium.  Oregon  State 

Fair,  1902.  No  free  specimens;  send  10 

cents  for  samples. 


ARLINGTON,   OREGON. 
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COMPUTATION   MADE   EASY. 

Figures  don't  lie,  neither  does  the  Ideal 

Arithmetic;   therefore,    it   should  lie    on  [ 

every  business  man's  desk,  as  it  creates  an  [ 
inspiration   for    the  polntion  of  problems 

that  come  tip  in  every  day  life.     Price  by  I 

mail  $1.00,  ,     B,  McKE^NA,  LL.  D..  [ 

Quincy,  111.  k 

Pres,  of  Union  &  Quiney  Business  Colleges.  I 
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W.      L.     THOMAS,      PEN    SPECIALIST. 

TRV    MY    WORK    ONCE. 
One  dozen  Cards         ----.._        -^uc 

Two        ■'  ■• 35c 

One  S^t  of  Business  Capitals         -        -        -        -        ^':" 
One  Set  of  Ornamental  Capitals 
One  Flou  -  ■      ■  —    • 
One  dozei 
Six  differ 

W.  L.  THOMAS,  Box  5l2.  Wichita,  Kansas. 


STOAKES'    IMPROVED 

large  Taper  Holder.  NH-kel-l'lated  Ferrule 

Sample,   10c  Each. 
STOAKES'   DUPLEX 

SHADING    PEN. 

Each  pen  makes  four  styles  uf  mark  and  does  a  greater 
variety  of  work  than  any  two  ordinary  shading  pens. 

SEVEN     PENS 
comprise  one  set,  in  sizes  from  No,  0  to  No.  8  and  the  seven 
pens  will  do  all  and  more  than  the  old  set  of  24  shading, 
mai-king;  and  plain  pens  combined. 

Price  per  Set.  $1.00.    Sample,  15c. 

My  Shading  Pen  Inks  are  without  a  riva!  for  quality  and 

Sample  for  12c  Stamps. 

All  goods  sold  by  me  are    guaranteed  as  represented,   in 
every  partioular. 

Compendium.  48  Pages,  25c. 

J.  W.  STOAKES,  Milan,  Ohio. 


SOMCXHING    GOOD. 

Is  my  mail  course  in  penmanship.  Write 
me  now,  while  you  think  of  it.  Written 
cards,  white  or  colored,  loc.  per  dozen. 
They  will  please  you. 

STACY,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


CARDS!  CARDS!  CARDS! 


W.  McBEE.  19   Snyder  St,  Allegheny,  Pa, 
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miss  nina  P.  Hudson 

Whose  portrait,  signature  and  letter  ap- 
pear herewith,  was  born  in  Providence, 
R.  I.,  in  1881.  She  received  her  education 
in  her  native  city,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  and 
South  Franiinghain,  Mass.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  she  graduated  with  honors 
from  the  latter  named  institution.  The  fol- 
lowing year  was  spent  in  traveling  through 
the  west  and  California,  and  upon  her  return 
she  entered  the  commercial  department  of 
St.  Johnsbury  Academy  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  A.  H.  Barbour,  for  whom  she  has  a 
high  opinion,  both  as  a  man  and  as  an  in- 
s,tructor.  Completing  the  work  in  much 
less  than  the  usual  time,  she  then  took  up 
(jJregg  shorthand.  In  1901  she  had  charge  of 
the  Commercial  Department,  of  Craftsbury 
Academy,  N.  Craftsbury,  Vt.  In  190*J  she  at- 
tended the  Zanerian,  and  while  there  ac- 
cepted her  present  position  with  the  New 
Britain  Conn.,  Commercial  College. 

Miss  Hudson  is  a  young  lad^*  whose  edu- 
cation is  well  rounded,  having  completed 
work  in  English,  business,  shorthand,  pen- 
manship and  art.  She  is  therefore  a  young 
lady  of  many  talents.  She  is  one  of  the 
most  skilled  lady  penmen  in  the  country. 
In  fact,  she  has  demonstrated  that  women 
can  learn  to  write  quite  as  practically  as 
men. 

Accomplished  as  she  is  professionally,  she 
is  no  less  accomplished  socially,  being  a 
young  lady  whose  social  and  moral  quali- 
ties are  far  above  the  average. 

The  readers  of  the  BUSINESS  Educatok, 
especially  students  of  writing,  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  Miss  Hudson  is  pre- 
paring a  series  of  lessons  in  "Practical 
Business  Writing,"  which  will  appear  ere 
long  in  our  columns.  This  will  he  the  first 
extensive  series  of  lessons  ever  given  by  a 
lady,  in  a  penman's  paper.  We  believe  we 
have  a  pleasant  surprise  in  store  for  the 
profession.  Miss  Hudson  is  doing  the  sub- 
ject justice,  and  is  bringing  to  it  some  new 
thoughts  out  of  the  beaten  path. 


UDLIGAT10N5 
'RKEIVEEtr 


"  Life  and  Labors  of  Sir  Isaac  Pitman."  as 
told  and  illustrated  bv  Benn  Pitman,  pub- 
lished bvBenn  Pitman,  Phonographic  Insti- 
tute. Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Extra  silk  cloth. 
9'2x5  inches, '201  pages,  price  $1.00  net,  post- 
paid. 

The  book  above  mentioned  is  not  onlv  a 
credit  to  Sir  Isaac  Pitman,  the  inventor' of 
Pitmanic  shorthand,  but  it  is  a  credit  to  the 
author,  and  to  the  bookmakers' art.  Benn 
Pitman  is  not  only  a  shorthand  author,  but 
an  artist  as  well,  and  a  man  not  without 
poetic  impulse.  The  book  is  one  of  the  most 
instructive  and  intensely  interesting  pub- 
lications of  the  kind  we  have  ever  read. 
Sir  Isaac  Pitman  was  a  man  of  strong  con- 
victions, and  followed  them  with  a  tenacitv 
of  purpose  seldom  equalled. 

Persons  interested  in  the  history  of  short- 
hand, phonetic  spelling,  etc.,  etc..  liave  in 
this  book  a  rare  treat. 

"Gregg  Shorthand  Dictionary,"  bv  John 
Robert  Gregg,  published  by  the  Gregg  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Cliicago,  111.,  price ,  is  one 

of  the  neatest,  most  convenient  and  artistic 
things  of  the  kind  we  have  seen  for  many 
a  day.  It  is  vest  pocket  size, 3x6  inches,  cov- 
ered with  flexible  leather,  printed  on  tough 
linen  paper,  containing  14ti  pages.   The  short- 
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hand  words  were  photoengraved  from  writ- 
ing done  by  Miss  Pearl  A.  Power  under  the 
direction  of  the  author. 

"  Rip  Van  Winkle,"  printed  in  the  easy  re- 
porting stvle  of  phonography  by  Benn  Pit- 
man and  Jerome  B.  Howard,  published  bv 
the  Phonographic  Institute  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  price  twenty-five  cents,  containing 
twenty-two  pages.  This  and  similar  books 
are  intended  for  shorthand  pupils  who  are 
not  accustomed  to  taking  as  long  naps  as 
old  Rip  had  been  given  credit  for,  they  are 
for  wide  awake  people. 

"The  Natural  Svstem  of  Penmanship. 
Dedicated  to  the  Public  Schools  and  the 
Youth  of  America."  Bv  O.  A.  Hoffman. 
Published  bv  Hoffman  Metropolitan  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  43  Metropolitan  Block,  Mil- 
waukee. Wis. 

"  A  new  system  of  Penmanship  is  placed 
before  the  American  people.  This  is  a  work 
of  about  90  pages,  size  7''hx1014,  printed  on 
heavy  enamel  paper.  The  script  cuts  are 
products  of  the  skill  of  the  most  accurate 
and  finest  business  penmen.  Thetitle-page 
consists  of  a  most  elegant  half-tone,  show- 
ing the  statue  of  Liberty  tf)  the  left,  and  the 
statue  of  Light  to  the  right  ;  the  lettering  is 
of  a  very  superior  order  and  consists  of  the 
followirig  words  :  "The  Natural  Svstem  of 
Penmanship.  Dedicated  to  the"  Public 
Schools  and  the  Youth  of  America."  With- 
in this  enclosure  is  an  eagle  design  uphold- 
ing a  banner  on  which  appears  the  word 
"  Hoffman." 


"  One  of  the  features  of  the  system  is  the 
fact  that  the  principles  contain  little  or  no 
shading.  The  capital  stem  is  finished  with 
a  period  pointing  downward,  and  the  re- 
versed stem  ends  with  a  blunt  shade.  This 
is  the  outgrowth  of  experience  in  business 
college  work,  and  is  really  the  college 
course,  settled  after  many  years  of  research 
for  the  best  methods  of  obtaining  results, 
and  has  become  a  fixed  course  after  having 
reached  perfection  in  the  school-room. 
There  are  many  new  ideas  introduced  in 
this  system  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  compendiums  issued  by  the  present- 
day  penmen.  It  varies  distinctly  from  all 
other  systems  or  methods  of  penmanship 
that  have  thus  far  been  put  upon  the  mar- 
ket as  far  as  systematic  arrangement  is 
concerned.  The  criticism  which  can  be 
almost  uuiversallj' applied  to  works  of  this 
kind  is  that  they  area  mereconglomeration 
of  exercises,  which  seem  to  follow  no  spec- 
ial system  or  plan. 

"  C_>ne  of  the  features  of  the  book,  which 
makes  it  valuable  to  business  college  men, 
is  a  chapter  on  Correspondence,  containing 
a  series  of  Model  Letters  for  dictation  or 
study,  and  can  be  used  in  the  school-room 
in  teaching  the  art  of  social  and  business 
correspondence. 

"  It  is  announced  that  a  copy-book  edition 
for  public  schools  is  in  press  and  will  be 
ready  about  the  first  of  the  year." 

From  an  inspection  of  advance  proof 
sheets  the  work  seems  to  be  what  it  is 
claimed — something  new  and  out  of  the 
beaten  path.  The  illustrations  of  position 
are  numerous  and  first-class.  Some  excel- 
lent points  are  given  on  Natural  Inclina- 
tions, and  Character  and  Individualitv. 
Price.  $2.00. 


M^XPS  ANDTHKIR  USES.     F.  .\.  CLEVELAND, 
WHARTON  SCHOOL  OF  FINANCE.      PUB- 
LISHED BY  D.  APPLETON  &  CO. 

The  author  groups  his  exceedingly  inter- 
esting material  arotmd  these  three  central 
ideas:  (11  What  Are  Funds?  (2)  How 
Funds  Are  Obtained.  (3)  The  Institutions 
and  the  Agencies  Employed  in  Funding 
(Operations,  to  each  of  which  several  chap- 
ters are  given. 

Under  the  first  general  heading,  are  three 
chapters  discussing  Monev  Funds,  Credit 
Funds,  and  Instruments  Used  in  Trans 
ferring  Credit  F'unds.  As  an  example  of  the 
verv  practical  character  of  the  treatment  of 
thesubject,  How  Funds  Are  Obtained,  we 
mav  give  here  a  few  of  the  side  heads  of 
the' chapter  on  Sales  of  Long-Time  Paper, 
in  which  the  various  kinds  of  mortgages, 
corporate  bonds,  certificates,  etc.,  are  clearly 
explained  and  profusely  illustrated.  Real 
Estate  Bonds,  General  Mortgage  Bonds, 
Con.solidated  Mortgage  Bonds,  Divisional 
Bonds,  Collateral  Trust  Bonds,  Car  Trust 
Bonds,  Debenture  Bonds  of  Financial  Com- 
panies, Railroad  Debenture  Bonds,  Income 
Bonds,  etc.  Thousands  of  people  read  these 
terms  on  the  financial  pages  of  their  dailies, 
but  have  no  idea  of  their  meauirig.  We  fear, 
too,  that  not  a  few  teachers  of  Commercial 
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Law,  Commercial  Arithmetic,  and  "  Busi- 
ness Practice  "  would  find  it  difficult  to  give 
a  clear  explanation  of  these  terms. 

The  third  part  of  the  book.  The  Institu- 
tions and  Agencies  Employed  in  Funding 
Operations,  is  devoted  to  settini^  forth,  in 
succinct  form,  the  principal  features  of  the 
United  States  Treasurv.  The  Savings  Bank, 
The  Building  Loan  Association,  The  Com- 
mercial Bank,  The  Trust  Company.  The 
Broker  and  the  Brokers'  Board,  and  The 
Insurance  Company. 

In  short,  this  is  a  book  that  should  be 
read  and  studied  by  every  commercial 
teacher,  all  advanced  commercial  students, 
and  general  readers. 

"Twentieth  Century  Cover  Designs," 
published  bv  Briggs  Bros.,  Plymouth. 
Mass.,  price  $5  net,  is  a  book  of  unusual 
work  and  merit.  It  is  of  value  alike  to  the 
printer,  publisher,  advertiser  and  illustra- 
tor. No  artist  who  is  interested  in  commer 
cial  art  can  well  afford  to  be  without  this 
timely  publication.  It  contains  examples 
from  the  finest  artists  in  the  world,  as  well 
as  critical  and  instructive  prticles  from 
leading  authorities  upon  the  subjects 
treated.  A  collection  of  cover  designs  from 
various  publications  covering  such  a  range 
ot  subjects,  and  of  such  a  widely  different 
character  that  the  attractiveness  and  value 
cannot  well  be  measured  in  dollars  and 
cents.  For  further  information  see  the 
advertisement  herewith,  or  send  10  cents  to 
the  publishers  for  a  portfolio  prospectus 
containing  a  selection  of  cover  plates  9xlli 
inches  in  size,  and  other  attractive  printing. 

'*  The  Pedagogy  of  Commercial  Branches," 
an  address  delivered  bv  J.  A.  Lyons,  at 
Peoria.  111..  July  8th,  1902.  pul>lished  by  and 
distributed  with  the  compliments  of  Powers 
and  Lyons.  Chicago,  111.  This  little  book  of 
thirty-two  pages  is  chock-full  of  the  kind 
of  information  that  the  average  commercial 
teacher  is  in  need  of.  We  know  not  whom 
to  compliment  most,  the  author  or  the 
cause  of  commercial  education,  as  the  book 
is  a  credit  to  both. 


Those  desiring  positions  to  teach  Com- 
mercial branches  will  find  it  to  their  inter- 
est to  correspond  with  the  Central  Teachers' 
Agency,  of  this  city.  The  managers,  Messrs. 
Adams  &  Rogers,  are  practical  Business 
College  men,  prompt  and  reliable  in  all  their 
dealings,  and  have  been  very  successful  in 
placing  Commercial  teachers  in  good  posi- 
tions. 

LAIRD'S  SYLLABIC  SHORTHAND 

A  pronunciatively  adapted  Pitmanic  Svstem. 
Articulative  speed,  the  aim  of  shorthand,  at- 
tained by  pronunciative  methods,  words  being 
analyzed,  written  and  read  swiftly  by  syllables  as 
spoken,  rather  than  slowly  by  letters.  A  high 
grade  system  in  one  brief  style,  on  time-tried 
principles.  Extremely  brief  legible  and  flowing. 
Complete  Manual  $2.00  postpaid.     Booklet  free. 

LAIRD'S  SHORTHANI)  INSTITUTE 
Cor.  63d  and  Green  Sts.,  Chicago.  111. 


TEACHERS 
WANTED 


If  you  want  a 
position  to  teach 
C  O  M  M  E  R  (_'  I  A  L 
branches;  or  if  yoii 
have  a  position  and 

want    a  better  one. 

enroll  now  with  the 
Central  Teachers'  Agency.  Columbus,  Ohio 
Get  particulars  from 
ADAMS  &  ROGERS.  Managers. 


FREE 


$1  00  Worth  of  Books. 


For  a  $1.00  money  order  I  will  have  Zancr  &- 
Bloser  send  you  the  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  one 
year,  and  I  will  send  you  SO  LESSONS  in  rapid 
business  writing,  price  75  cents,  and  the  PEN- 
MAN'S WORD  BOOK,  containing  3000  of  the 
best  words  for  penmanship  practice,  alphabeti- 
cally arranged   for  instant   use,   price  25  cents. 

E.  D.  SNOW,  RUTLAND,  VT. 


1  HE  PERFECT 
PEH   PULLER 

perform;  s  the 
work  perfectly 
and  painlessly 
and  with  clean 
fingers. 

C.  P.  ZANER 


in     FK.\XlI>    H.    I  oik  T.NKY.    \vt 


COLLEGE.  NEW   VOKK  CITY. 


r*"'  Pratt  Teachers'  A§:ency 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 

Recommends  colleg^e  and  normal  gradu- 
ates, specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  col 
leges,  schools,  and  families. 

The  Agency  receives  many  calls  for  com 
mercial  teachers  from  public  and  private 
schools,  and  business  colleges. 

WM.  O.   PRATT,  Manager 


Teachers  and  Schools 


bv  becoming  cert i tied 
ireau.  strictly  Confidpn- 
nearly  every  state  and 


Carefully  assist€ 
members  of  this 
tial.  Vacancies 
Canada.     Write  us  to-day. 

AMERICAN  COLLEGE  EXCHANGE  TEACH- 
ERS' BUREAU,  Camberland,  Md. 


CAN  YOU  HOLD  A  BETTER  POSITION  ? 

If  so,  register  with  us  to-day.  Qualified 
teache<.rs  secured  for  schools;  positions  se- 
cured for  qualified  teachers.  TEACHERS 
and  SCHOOLS  carefully  assisted  co-opera- 
tively by  becoming  certified  members  of 
this  Bureau.  School  properties  bought, 

sold  and  exchanged. 

AMERICAN   COLLEGE  EXCHANGE  TEACHERS'  BUREAU 
CUMBERLAND    MD 


BOOKKEEPING  Shortliand,  Penmanship, 


bv  mail  (or  no  charg-es)  bv  Draugh 
on'S  Bus.  Colleges.  Nashville.  St 
Louis,  Atlanta,  Monttfuinerv.  Ft. 
Worth,  Galveston.  Little  Rock. 
Shreveport.  May  deposit  tnoney 
in  bank  till  position  is  secured. 
10.000  students.  For  Booklet  on 
StudT"  or  College  Catalog' 


34.  Draughon's  Bus.  College,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


[  Colored  Cards,  j 

I  The  Kind  that  Bring  the  Dimes.  ] 

[     Soiiiethin;<    new    liiid    they  catch    the  4 

f     eye,  tickle  the  fancj'   and   loosen   the  i 

purse  strings  of  vour  customers.  Come  \ 

in   six   colors.      Great    for    advertising  J 

purposes.    Schools  use  them.    Penmen  ^ 

use    them.     Everybody    wants    them.  4 

You   write    a    dozen    and  each   person  ^ 

who    gets    one  out  of    the  dozen  will  j 

want  a  dozen.    They  are  just  the  thing  i 

you  have  been  looking  for.  ^ 

Doubt   it  ?      Write  for  free  samples  i 

and  price  list.  j 

H.  O.  KE^ESLING, 


L. 


e  Cannon  Business  College.  1 

l,w\¥Rence:,   mass,   j 


FOR   MODIFIED    SLANT 
OR  "MEDIAL"  WRITING 

POINT— Medium  fine  and  very 
smooth  for  the  most  rapid 
■work. 


SHOULDER— Broad;  giving 
great  durabilit.v  and  large 
ink  holding  capacity. 

SHANK- Gracefully  curved  to 
fit  any  holder,  and  can  be 
removed  easily  from  old 
and  ink  clogged  holders. 


ESTERBROOK'S 

NEW  PENS  X::5S^ 

Modified  Slant  or  "Medial"  Writers 


AMi>NU  penmen  there  is  a  demand  tor  a 
pen  that  is  adapted  to  the  Modified  Slant 
or  ''Medial"  Writing,  to  combine  in- 
creased speed  with  the  legibility  of  the  Vertical. 
To  meet  this  we  present  our  Modilied  Slant  Pens. 
These  Pens  are  made  from  the  highest  grade 
steel  and  are  finished  with  the  same  care  that 
has  made  Esterbrook  Pens  the  Standard  for 
nearly  half  a  century. 

THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  MFG.  CO. 

26  John  St.,  New  York.     Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


9fh^^hiJ^M%e^&diM^^&^Qr  ^ 


Tti  memoriam. 

Professor  William  J.  White,  of  Duflf's 
Commercial  College  of  Pittsburg  Pa.,  one  of 
the  best  known  business  educators,  died  at 
his  residence  in  that  city,  on  Nov.  6,  1901 

Graduating  at  the  College  in  ISVi),  he  soon 
thereafter  became  assistant  teacher  of 
Bookkeeping  and  Penmanship  therein/and 
subsequently  became  its  Secretary'  and 
Business  Manager,  He  was  well  known 
among  the  business  men  of  Pittsburg, many 
of  whom  had  been  graduated  under  his  in- 
structions. Prof.  White  was  born  at  Wilkins- 
burg,  Nov.  19,  1855  ;  but  while  in  jouth  was 
,itakenby  his  parents  to  Columbiana  County, 
Ohio.  In  Oct..  1882,  he  was  married  to  Jennie 
E.  Gamble,  who,  with  two  sons,  George  and 
Robert,  and  one  daughter,  Gladys,  survive 
him.  He  was  a  member  of  Trinity  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  church,  and. at  one  time  a 
vestryman  in  St.  James  Protestant  Episco- 
pal church.  He  was  a  member  of  Pittsburg 
Lodge  No.4>^,  F.  &  A.  M. 

Professor  White  was  a  man  above  reproach 
in  all  walks  of  life.  Of  Scotch-Irish  ances- 
tors, he  possessed  in  a  marked  degree  the 
characteristics  of  his  race.  He  was  singu- 
larly loyal  to  his  convictions  and  to  his 
friends.  He  was  honest  in  all  things, 
beyond  question;  devoted  to  his  profession, 
to  his  home,  to  his  familv,  and  to  everything 
that  was  clean  and  inspiring  in  social  life. 
He  was  industrious  and  ambitious,  and  a 
growing  man  in  his  chosen  profession.  He 
was  a  man  of  real  and  unpretentious  piety, 
and  a  constant  reader  of  his  Bible.  He  loved 
his  fellow  men  and  had  charity— the  charity 
of  an  open  hand,  as  many  who  mourn  his 
loss  will  testify. 

His    attainments  as  a  teacher  were  of  a 


W.  J.    WHITE. 


superior  order  and  covered  a  wide  Held. 
He  was  an  excellent  penman,  and  in  certain 
lines  unequaled.  His  skill  as  a  rapid  calcu- 
lator and  his  knowledge  of  accounts  were 
such  as  would  accrue  to  a  man  of  ability  by 
twenty-three  years  experience.  Aside  from 
his  accomplishments  as  a  teacher,  he  had 
executive  ability  of  high  order.  Altogether, 
his  life  was  a  useful  one,  and  his  death  a 
subject  of  regret.  W?l.  H.  DUFK. 


JIdvertise 


Mr.  W.  McBee.  of  Allegheny,  Pa.,  who  has 
been  advertising  in  our  columns  for  some 
time  past,  under  date  of  November  Sth, 
writes:  "Inclosed  tind  remittance  for 
another  insertion  of  my  advertisement. 
The  ad.  has  paid  me  more  than  I  expected." 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  our 
advertisers  generallv  are  finding  The 
Business  Educator  a  most  profitable 
medium.  We  feel  confident  that  if  all  ad- 
vertisers knew  the  value  of  our  columns  we 
should  soon  be  compelled  to  enlarge  our 
journal  many  pages  to  accommodate  them. 


Hctnarkable  improvement 

Enclosed  herewith  we  hand  you$l.(X)for 
renewal  of  our  subscription  to  THE  BUSI- 
NESS Educator.  You  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  good  business  journal  you 
are  giving  the  public,  and  we  would  not 
think  of  getting  along  without  it.  You 
have  made  some  remarkable  improvements 
during  the  past  two  years.  Wishing  you 
continuous  success,  we  are, 

Yours  very  truly, 
W.  O.  DAVIS,  Principal, 
Davis  Sh'd  and  Bus.  School.  Erie,  Pa. 


UNSURPASSED    CARD    WRITING    AND 
FINEST  SCRAP-BOOK  SPECIMENS. 

I  am  now  open  to  the  profession  to  receive  or- 
ders  for  my   pen   work,   and    promise    all   who 
order  of  me  my  very  best  efforts. 
A  letter  in  my  very  finest  ornamental  style.  $5.00 

A  set  of  my  finest  ornamental  capitals 5.00 

One  dozen  reputation  cards 1.50 

One  dozen  cards,  any  name,  any  style,  and 

very  fine    - 50 

A  specimen  showing  my  skill __   _       .25 

My  work  is  unequaled.     You  will  agree  with 
me  when  vou  see  it.     Address, 

S.  M.  BLUE.  Box  962.  Broken  Bow.  Neb. 


DO  IT  MOVr    Semi  rac  and  receive  3  Sets 

of  capitals  l>y  A.  D.  Taylor, 

who  was  conceded  to  be  the  finest  penman  that 
ever  lived.  Zaner  says  ;  "  Thu  large  set  is  the 
best  I  ever  saw."  Charlton  V.  Howe  writes: 
"  They  are  the  finest  capitals  I  have  ever  seen 
—in  fact,  they  are  ideal  in  their  grace  and 
beauty."  A  Pleasant  Surprise. 

C.  S.  JACKSON, 
go  West  2d  Avenue,  Columbus,  O. 


TEACHERS  AND  POSITIONS 

^^^^^^  Secured  by  the  ■— ^^^ 

Continental    Teachers'  Agency 

Bowling  Green,  Ey. 

We   have    filled    positions    all    over 

the       United      States.  Write      us. 

FREE  REGISTRATIOH 


HAVE  YOU  READ 

'  JJ7/I7/  ( Official  Reporters  Sa  v  About  the  Benn 
Pitman  System  of  Plionograpliy  T' 

IF  NOT 

We  will  send  it  to  you  gratis.  It  is  an  array  of  solid 
indorsements  liv  the  lionc  and  sint-u  ot  the  Reporting 
Profession   of  the    L'nitcd    States. 

THEN  READ 

"]\'lial  Lead  ill  o'  Seliools  and  Colleges  Say" 

-And  you  will  realize  that  the 
Benn  Pitman  System  of  Phonography 

/.f  ///(•  />c,v/  /,'/-  ///('  Reporter  ami  llie  Bt-st  fer  titc  Aiiiaiiiicnsis. 


PUBLISH!    i;v 

The    Phonographic    Institute   Company 

IIXCIXNATI. 
Benn  PrrM,-\N,  I'resitlenl.       Jerome  B.  Unw.Mti).  Manager. 


I 


9H^  /Su^i^rv&i^  £4»l»u>&ci»toi<^  ^ 


Cetterina  and  Desiantng 

number  eigbteen 

BV   E.  I..  BROWN.  ROCKLAND,  ?IAINE 


^V  *■  »•  »■  P-  *• — *■'  if  li'  *'  /'  ^■'R' 
Make  n  careful  pencil  sketch  of  the  head 
ing,  "Catalosues  and  Circulars."  giving 
especial  attention  to  the  light  and  shade 
values.  Observe  the  pleasing  elTect  be- 
tween the  solid  black  and  half-tone  effects 
in  the  treatment  (;f  the  cat  and  foliage. 
The  lettering  is  modern,  artistic,  and  well 
adapted  to  similar  purposes.  In  applying 
the  ink  use  a  coarse  pen  for  the  line  shad 
ing,  and  a  Soennecken  pen  for  laying  on 
the  solid  black.  The  desired  effect  must  be 
obtained  with  few  lines. 

Ornate  Foot  Piece— A  very  useful  bit 
for  decorating  circulars,  booklets,  etc.  In 
copying  this  design  follow  the  same  gen- 
eral plan  as  previously  outlined.  Special 
care,  however,  should  be  given  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  lines  to  produce  the 
light  and  shade  effects. 


FOR    SALE 


vhile 


nake 


inqu 
bout  one-half  interest  in  u  well  advertif 
iid    hitihly    reputable     Husiness     College 
'acts  will  be  given  to  show  that  the  invest 
lent  will  be  a  paying  one  from  the  start 
Address. 

•REPUTABLE."  Businecs  Educator. 


WANTED 


<^iregg        system        c 

shorthand,     who    en 
assist     in     the    type- writing    department. 
Address. 

BRYANT    4.    STRATTON    COLLEGE, 
ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 


I 


Jhe 

Practical 
j/Tge  n 


Premium 
Offer  .-» 


Cjood 
Values 

Aittle 
Money 


The  Pb.\ct]Cai,  Age,  which 
5  very  surely  taking  its  place 
,'ith  the  standard  magazines 
f  the  country,  offers  the  fol- 
3  wing  great  values  for 
be  following  small  sum  of 
aoney : 


Frank  Leslie's  Popular 
Monthly.  Frank  Leslie's  Art 
Calendar  for  1903.  and  the 
Practical  Age.  one  year,  for 
$1.30. 


The  Practical  Age  is  a 
magazine  for  people  who 
think  and  act.  The  editorial 
discretion  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  manuscripts  ap- 
pearing in  the  Practical 
Age,  is  experienced  and  fair, 
making  for  the  best  interests 
both  of  magazine  and  read- 
ers. Besides  the  several  de- 
partments already  appearing 
in  the  magazine,  new.  inter- 
esting, and  invaluable  de- 
partments will  be  added, 
from  time  to  time. 


KEOl'LAR  SUBSCRIPTION 
I  50  Cents  A    Year  | 


SAMPLE    COPY     FKEE  = 


PRACTICAL  AGE 


•/ATAlT^OeS  AND 


^-Ji^ 


SELECT  A  PEN 


Suitable  for  your  hand^vriting  from  a  sample  card  of   12  leading  num- 
bers for   correspondence,  sent   postpaid   on   receipt  of  6  cents  in  stamps. 


SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  Broadway,  New  York. 


ROUND'S  SPACING  T  SQUARE 

A  Great  Aid  to  the  Pen-Artist  and  Draftsman. 

This  cut  shows  the  head  section  of  24-inch  bliltle  and  a  few  speci- 
mens of  shading,  photo-engraved  from  work  done  by  aid  of  this 
square  with  a  common  ruling  pen.  the  lines  being  separated  at  per- 
fect intervals  and  made  as  rapidly  as  by  free  hand.  Space  between 
lines  may  be  varied,  by  turning  thumb  screw  from  zero  to  one  inch; 
lines  are  made  horizontally  or  upon  any  desired  angle. 

Used  and  recommended  by  Draftsmen  and  Pen-Artists  every- 
where. 


.  1.  1902. 


The  T  Square  1  leuentlj  boufrlit  of  : 


1  fully 


Price  $4.00,  shipped   securely  packed,  by  express,  on   re- 
ceipt of  money  order. 

H.  A.  ROVNDS, 

513  Carroll  A.ve.,  OHSca.^o. 


OKNATE  FOOT  PIECE   AtCO?I('.\\ YINi;    MK.   Hlv'OWN's  LESSON. 


9H^  @U^il'V&^  ^cUtCCbtoT    ^ 


t'l^L 


number  Eleven. 

t  Make  the  left  side  of  the  loop  of  G  first. 
similar  to  the  heavy  stroke  of  C.  The  lower 
shaded  stroke  is  a  compound  curve  finished 
with  a  dot.  Make  the  loop  and  introductory 
stroke  the  same  as  S. 

The  heavj'  stroke  of  V  is  the  capital  stern. 
Extend  the  loop  well  to  the  left  and  make 
the  hair  line  graceful  and  smooth.  Slant 
the  oval  more  than  the  main  slant  and 
shade  the  down  stroke  of  it. 

/is  another  capital  stem  letter.  Make  the 
stem  first.  Finish  it  with  a  dot.  Make  the 
light  line  downward  with  a  delicate  shade. 

The  stem  of  /  needs  a  good  bit  of  com- 
pound curve.  Swell  the  shade  to  the  mid- 
dle.   Make  the  hair  lines  downward. 

Care  and  perseverance  are  two  i|ualities 
you  need  to  possess.  They  are  the  keys  that 
unlock  the  difficult  places  of  script  writing 
as  well  as  all  other  things  in  life. 


Hemoval  notice. 

Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  the  well-known 
•Shorthand  and  Educational  Publishers,  .33 
Union  Square,  New  York,  being  compelled 
to  seek  more  extended  cjuarters  owing  to 
their  greatly  increased  business  during  the 
last  few  years,  will  remove  on  or  about  Feb- 
ruary 1st,  to  the  newly  erected  Bank  of  the 
Metropolis  Building,  31  Union  Square, 
Northwest  Corner  of  16th  Street.  Their  new 
premises  will  be  very  pleasantly  located, 
and  will  afford  about  three  times  the  space 
pre  viou  si  >'  occupied. 


■VHV  go  to  "COU.EGE  "  -^ 

TO  LEARN  BOOK-KEtPlNf, 
WHEN  1  WILL  MAKE  A 


prst-Class  Book-I^eeper 


^/  t/  ~t/   (/    W  ty  ^^^^^^ 

^7)  Ofj   (/^ 


rai/JMyjuy 


r»5.liOWor 
1  have  founil  the  s 
ultfpllctitioi 


I  liaril  work     S 


Lightning  t'aloi 


(?0<KH>CK>0<><K><><>O<><><KK)OO<><H><><>P 

I  Colored  Cards  | 

A  The  Kind  That  Bring  the  Dimes.  a 


BEST  QUALITY  COLORED  CARDS 

1000  by  express,       -         -         -         .       $120 
3000    ■■  ••--_-  3.30 

5000  "  ■•  .        _       _       .      5.on 

500   ■'        mail.     -         -         -        .  1.00 

100   "  ■■  _        _        _        -  .25 

White  Ink.  per  bottle.        -        -        -     .25 
A»  ■  (iive  nie  yowr  orders  ;  filled  the  same 
lav  they  are  received,  and  satisfaction  guar- 
inteed.      L.  E.  STACY,  KIHGSTOH,  H.  Y. 


tickle 


fane 


string  s  of  your  customers  Come  in  six  A 
colors.  Great  for  advertising  pitrpo.ses.  J 
Schools  use  them.  Penmen  use  them,  q 
Everybody  wants  them.  You  write  a  dozen  0 
and  each  person  who  get_s  one  out  of  the  ^ 
'      '  are  just  the  (^ 


thing  : 


I  ha 


■  been  looking  for. 


5         Doubt  it?     Write  for  free  samples  and       A 
9  price  list.  6 

\  H.  o.  ke:e:sling,  \ 

g  LAWRENCE,   MASS.  g 

a  O  00<><K)0  0<>0<K>0  CH><H><>0<><><K><>0  O 


CARDS! 

CARDS! 

CARDS!  1 

Y 

mai'] 
Pen 
holdp 
ink  |, 
tilled 

our  name  written  on  1  doz.  cards,  can't  be  beat. 
J.je.     Colored   Blank    Cards,    10  colors,  100  by 
30c,  500  by  express,  $1.00, 1000  by  express, »1. 75. 
lolder  for  business  writing,  t(»c;  oblique   pen 
r.  lOc     White  ink  per  bottle,  asc;  glossy  black 
er  bottle.  15c.    Resolutions  engros-sed.  diplomas 
Lessons  by  mail.  etc. 

w 

.  A.  BODE, 

Nos 

46-48  27th  St.  S.  S.,    PITTSBURG,  PA    | 

fful  .-ittiMltioli   .liiveii  t..  sliii'ciits  by   iii;iil.     Twelve    lessons  for  but  lo.tlO. 
Cards  written  in  finest  tl'iurished  style,  L'.")c.  per  dozen. 


(« 


PROGRESS 


A  NEW   MAGAZINE 


99 


DEVOTED     TO 

PRACTICAL  EDUCATION 

AND 

OFFICE  DUTIES. 

For  BUSINESS  COLLEGES,  BUSY  MEN, 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  and  the  HOME. 
By  mail.  25c.  a  year.      Send  for  sam- 
ple copy.     News  stands  5c.   t 

Special  30  Day  Offer: 

The  Natural  System  of  Penmanship" 
$1,  and  "Progress"  one  year  for  $1  net. 


as- 
Boon 

"A  Treat  " 
'  to  Penmer 

for    Principals 

and    "A 

ship. 

Complete  C 
worth  $50  to 

ollege  Course  in 
any  teacher. 

Penman- 

lesson 
penm 

A  thorough   check- system  on  every 
.  Elegant  business  forms  by  the  finest 
en  in  the  United  States. 

mail. 

STUDENTS  —  Private    Lessons,    by 
25c.     30  for  $6.00. 

as- 
alone 

The    chapte 
worth  the  p 

r    on    correspoc 
rice  of  this  book 

dence    is 

Hoirmaim-metropoiitaii  PuDiisHlqg  Co. 

4-7  Mett*ot9olItan  Block., 
MILWAUKEE.    WIS. 


9H&  /Sl^l^irve^  ^cltbCCbtOT^    ^ 


Publications  Received 

Advertising  Literature  lias  been  received 
from  tlie  foHowiinf  :  Kativille.  Fll.,  Busi- 
ness College  ;  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Commercial 
College;  Brown's  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Busi- 
ness College;  Anderson.  Ind.,  Business 
School;  Brazil,  Ind.,  Business  I'niversitv 
Elliott  Commercial  Schools,  Wheeline.  \V. 
Va. ;  Wocnsocket,  K.  I.,  Business  Uni- 
versity: South  Bend,  Ind.,  Commercial 
College;  Warren,  I'a..  High  School;  Leam- 
ington. Out.,  Business  College;  Kokomo, 
Ind..  Business  Cniversitv  ;  Wacine.  Wis.. 
Business  College  and  Scliool  of  Shorthand 
and  Typewriting;  Aaker's  Business  College. 
Fargo.  X.  Dak-.;  Tampa.  Fla..  Business  Col- 
lege; Kas.nusseii  Practical  Business  School. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.;  .'Southwestern  Business 
Cniversity,  Oklahoma  Citv,  Okla.;  Wolfs 
Business  College,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

The  catalogue  of  the  College  of  Commerce, 
Kenosha,  Wis.,  with  the  exception  of  the 
binding,  is  a  verv  creditable  production. 
The  school  recentiv  moved  in  its  own  sub- 
stantially built  brick  building,  which  alone 
would  indicate  a  prosperous  condition.  We 
have  heard  good  reports  of  this  itistitutii.n 
heretofore,  and  the  catalogue  bears  out  the 
impressions  received.  We  notice  also  an  il- 
lustrati.)!!  oft  he  (iilbertM.Simmous  Library 
of  that  city,  which  is  certainly  a  splendidly 
Imilt,  l)eautifull\  designed  piece  of  archi- 
tecture, and  we  compliment  the  citv  upon 
its  possession,  antl  the  good  sense  of  Mr.  O. 
L.  Trenary,  Principal  of  the  school  in  ques 
tion.  for  having  given  it  space  in  his  cata- 
logue, with  interior  views  of  the  same. 

The  Phonographic  Magazine  of  Cincin- 
nati. O.,  is  a  welcome  visitor  at  our  office. 
How  any  one  who  is  interested  in  shorthand 
teaching  can  get  along  without  ♦his  publi- 
cation we  are  at  a  loss  to  know,  and  judging 
from  what  we  have  heard  from  its  subscrip- 
tion list,  we  presume  there  are  not  many 
who  are  not  regular  readers  of  the  same. 

Keller's  Business  College,  Lewisbvirg,  Pa., 
puts  out  a  creditable  catalogue  covered  in 
violet,  with  embossed  title  in  silver. 

Stone's  Pen  and  Business  Educator,  pub- 
lished in  the  interests  of  practical  educa- 
tion by  Rev.  X.  K.  Stone  of  McKinuey. 
Te-xas,  Business  College,  is  a  new  claimant 
for  public  favor,  in  the  form  of  a  penman's 
jDaper  and  business  college  advertiser.  Mr. 
Stone's  efforts  no  doubt  merit  success,  but 
the  character  of  penmanship  presented  is 
hardly  such  as  to  merit  a  verv  generous 
support  from  professional  penmen. 


J.   W.    Warr, 
merry  but   stre 
printing  by  sen 


if    Moline,   III,, 


keeps  up  a 
fare  against  poor 
p-to-date  business 
ication  literature, 
rnals,  catalogues, 
irculars,  etc.,  etc..  with  Warr's  individual- 
ly impressed  upon  them,  received  at  this 
ffice,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  Moline  is 
urning  out  a  vast  amount  of  good  printing. 


the 


From  a  line  of  high-grade  college  journals 
received  from  time  to  time  at  this  oflBce 
we  learn  that  Mr.  C.  C.  Cring,  of  the  South 
Bend,  ln<I,  Iniversity,  has  established 
schools  in  Hr;izil,  Kokomo  and  Logansport, 
Ind.,  all  of  which  appear  to  be  in  a  prosper- 
ous condition. 

The  tenth  annual  catalogue  of  the  Hill- 
yer  Institute,  of  the  Hartford,  Conn.,  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  is  worth  look- 
ing into. 

W.  A.  Thompson,  of  Pontiac,  Mich.,  favor- 
ed us  with  another  new  circular  describing 
his  mail  course  in  raised  lettering.  Mr 
Thompson  understands  his  subject  from  a 
to  X.  and  is  doubtless  doing  a  good  business 
in  consequence  of  such  ability. 

The  Elliott  Commercial  Schools  of  Wheel- 
ing, Charleston,  Fairmont  and  Clarksburg, 
W.  Va.,  is  sending  out  a  verv  creditable  cat- 
alogue of  fort v-eight  pages.  We  have  known 
Mr.  Elliott  for  some  vears,  and  have  been 
very  favorably  impressed  with  him  as  a 
man,  and  as  a  school  organizer,  believing 
that  he  is  doing  better  work  than  many  who 
are  in  the  school  organizing  business."  The 
catalogue  indicates  prosperity. 

Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  are  mailing  to  their 
friends  and  customers  a  very  attractive 
little  booklet  entitled,  "Reasons  Why." 
This  enterprising  firm  has  recentiv  attract- 
ed unusual  attention  among  shorthand 
teachers  because  of  its  success  in  obtaining 
the  introduction  of  its  books  for  use  in  the 
new  Xew  York  High  School  of  Commerce. 


Four  Ma^tiif icient  Offers. 

Tills  advertisement  sliou Id  iuterest  every  journal  reader.  The  offers  are  genu- 
ine bargains.  The  price  asked  is  but  the  cost' of  mailing.  When  the  limited  supply 
we  haye  on  hand  is  e.vhaiisted  luiiie  of  these  hooks  can  he  had  at  anv  price.  If  you 
are  interested  send  your  order  to-day. 

PARTLY    ILLUSTRATING    THE    AMES'    COPY    SLIPS. 


,  MINIATURE   REPRODUCTION   OF   A   FEW  OF  THE   COPIES   IN      AMES'   COPY  SLIPS    " 

AMES' COPY-SLIPS.-Portfolio  of  36  movable  AMES' MASTERPIECE-CEHTEHIAL  PIC- 

copy  slips  i4'v,x8  inchesi  devoted  to  Writing.  TnOF  OF  PBnrRirsi! 

Business  forms.  Sh-tded,  Professional  nnd   Kn-  ^"^^  "*^  PROGRESS. 

grossing    Hands.    .Alphabets    of   Old    English.  Former  Price     ...                            $5(0 

Uernian  and  Engro'ssing  Texts  and  various  use-  onr  ^arrifirs  PWro                           i  nn 

fulLettering.Mphabets-Homan.  Italic  r.oihic.  Unr  sacritice  Price 100 

Brush-marking,    etc.      Tens    of    Ihousands    of  rwANT      awt»     nw.^oTw     irTrrn^v     a  tot^ 

copies  of  this  work  have  been  sold.  GKAHT     AHD     LIWoOLN     EULOGY    AHD 

Regular  Price,  per  set $0.50  MAIHE    MEMORIAL— Two   large,  beautiful 

Our  Sacrifice  Price                                    is  designs  on  Bristol  board  (22x28). 

AMES'  GUIDE  TO  PRACTICAL  AND  ARTISTIC  Reirular  Price                                   «i  (in 

PEMMARSHIP.     61pagesi.5>..x9land  cover.    De-  Regular  frice $100 

voted  to  the  entire  rage  of  the  penman's  art—  Onr  Sacrifice  Price  (for  the  two)     20 
'v-iting.    Flourishing.    Lettering,    etc.     Many 

'''""Re'i'ilarVAce"'^  lettering  alphabets^^  ___  Above  prices  include  postage.      Cash 

Our  Sacrifice  Price    .-            20  must  accompany  order.     Stamps  taken. 

C.    E:.    doner,    203   Broadway,    New  York. 


Banks  Husiiiess  Colle^^e,  Phila.lelphiH.  is 
sending  out  a  handsome  catalogue,  with 
half-tones  in  a  soft  brown  tint.  They  ad- 
vertise 1,400  pupils  last  year,  with  acconinio- 
datinns  for  1,0(K)  at  a  single  session,  and 
$12,000  worth  of  typewriters.  We  are  repro- 
ducing some  views  on  other  pages. 

Probably  the  most  readable  folder  receiv- 
ed recentiv.  came  from  the  four  C's,  Des 
Moines.  It'is  called  "Iowa  at  Washington," 
and  besides  half-tonesof  the  famous  lowans 
who  occupy  the  seats  of  the  mighty  in  the 
National  Capitol,  it  gives  a  very  interesting,^ 
svnopsisof  an  address  given  to  the  students 
of  the  four  C's  a  short  time  ago.  by  Senator 
J.  P.  DoUiver,  who  spoke  on,  "Success  in 
Life."  This  splendid  young  school  has  ;i 
daily  attendance  of  more  than  400  of  Iowa  - 
be«t  young  people. 
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DEARBORN  STREl^T 


Ccssons   in 

Of?=f)and  flourishing. 


IIIOUOKI.VN,  N.   v.,  357   FULTON   ST. 

number    Four. 


the  main  stroke  of  the  nest  as  a  general 
outline,  tlien  the  inside  strokes  are  made, 
the  same  for  tlie  upper  part  of  the  nest, 
which  forms  a  complete  oval.  Now  comes 
the  most  difficult  part— to  swing  off  the 
bold  outside  curves  and  have  them  free, 
easy  and  shapely.  After  this,  the  minor 
strokes  and  ornamenting  are  looked  after, 
but  be  careful  not  to  do  too  much.  Nothing 
is  easier  than  to  overdo.  It  is  not  the  num- 
ber of  intricate  shades  and  hair  lines,  but 
arrangement  that  tells.  It  is  always  better 
to  do  too  little  than  too  much.  A  good  rule 
to  follow  in  flourishing,  as  in  any  artistic 
work,  is  not  to  put  on  any  extra  touches 
unless  you  feel  sure  thev  will  be  an  im- 
provement. 


$    BY    $    BOOKKEEPING, 
MAII         PENMANSHIP, 
IYI#^I  I-     SHORTHAND, 

etc.,  taught  successfully  m  mail  iliiiiui,' 
your  spare  hours.  l';iy  $ni  fur  tuillMii. 
books,  etc.,  AFTKi;  I'OSITION 
that   pays  $10  or  ninrr    iicr  wc.k   is    ,sKt  I 

Better  than  per-  Busiui 

sonal  instruction 
at  half  the  busi- 
ness colleges. 


HOME  STUDY 


indorse  our  orig- 
inal, copyrighted 
methods  as   the 
best.    PrtCPB  and  stn.np  testimonials,  in  our  98-page 
Booklet  B,"  sent  free.      Adflress  Cor.   Department, 


i 

I 


The  design  given  this  t 
•Bird  in  a  nest."    It  nif 

me  is  to  represent 
y  be  necessarv   to 

3ine  it,  as  I  have  seen  t 
low  what  it  was  meant 
ke  the  whole  thing  for 
ra  floral  design,  while 

lany  who  did  not 
for.    Some  would 
a  bird,  and  others 
ifter  careful  studv 

tE 
fl 

another  would  see  what  it  was. 

.\ow  in  flouiishing,  it  is  not  supposed  to 
get  very  close  to  nature,  but  we  can  express 
grace,  harmony,  proportion,  symmetry  and 
other  artistic  qualities.  If  one  will  study 
some  of  the  antique  stvles  of  ornament,  the 
acanthus  leaf  in  particular,  he  will  perceive 
the  same  ideas  that  should  becarried  out  in 
tlourishing— that  design  and  arrangement 
are  the  l)asis.  .Ml  these  forms  in  the  acan- 
thus scrolls  are  of  course  conventionalized, 
and  an-  lust  almut  as  far  from  the  natural 
leal,  V.  hii  h  -;M:,'gested  them,  as  some  of  the 
llcnri^h,  .1  .1,  -igTis  are  ui>like  the  natural 
nl,,ii  I-  li.ini  uhich  thev  were  taken.  But 
th.-  -am.-  principles  apply  in  both  ;  the  first 
and  most  imimrtant  perhaps,  is  design,  for 
no  matter  ht)w  skillful  and  clever  your 
execution  may  be,  nothing  can  be  very 
pleasuig  m  general  etlect  unless  there  is 
some  design  for  a  foundation.  When  you 
get  a  good  conception  of  a  design,  see  what 
skill  and  artistic  finish  you  can  give  it.  The 
Js  an  e.xceHent  one  for  practice 
'"'     '"';  extremely 


That  iti 
11  deny  who  has  tried  i't 
lany  times.  .So  many  separate  strokes  are 
I'cessary  that  one  is  apt  to  make  a  miss 
-fore  it  is  finished.  The  most  difficult  part 
In  this,  great  freedom 
ement  are  necessary. 


diffic 


:iest. 


seems  to  I 

and  preci: 

To  tnake  all    the   strokes    round,    full    and 

graceful,  blending  together  in  a  harmonious 

manner,  certainlv  requires  a  great  deal  of 

practice.    After  striking  out  the  bird,  make 


9Hg  /^u^jlr\?e^  ^cUkccbtor   <^ 


IPWlBE/nSIKIISIE)    ©Y 

©,  I?  aif  M  ®  lUJ  IT  E[ -© 

M  AS  S  AGIKIQIJ  S  EiriTS 


h  or^Brv  •""'  mu^t'-afi-'. 

■  ^-'*  ^^-^*  y  ina3oo-pa§e.book 
The  most  interesting  and  complete  work 
ever  published  on  this  subject.  Send  for 
circular.  Questioned  writing  examined 
and  testimony  given  based  on  an  experi- 
ence of  1200  litigated  cases,  of  which  over 
fifty  are  explained  and  illustrated,  includ- 
ing the  Fair  and  Davis  will  contests  and 
the  Botkin  and  Molineux  murder  trials. 

BY 

DAMIEL      T.      AMES, 

Now  24-  Post  St.,  San   Francisco,  Cai. 


Of  COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  Care  of  the  Zanerian, 


ng  ar 


has  for   sale   a    receipt  for   „  _.. 

INDELLIBLE  INK  that  will  withstand 
the  test  of  soaking  in  water  and  alco- 
hol, then  exposed  without  protection 
to  the  action  of  the  weather  and  the 
sun's  rays  for  six  months  without  fad- 


-  spreading  on  the  p; 
also  sells    an     INK 


,per 


_..     POWDER,    a 

package  of  which  will  make  '2  pint  of 
best  jet  black  ink  that  is  unequaled  for 
practice  work,  or  it  may  be  engraved. 


Order  and  he  Cor 


iced. 


Price  of  receipt 15  cents 

Price  of  ink,  per  package  15  cents 

Price  of  ink  and  receipt 25  cents 


The  Jewett 
Typewriter 


Best  machine  ma.cle  for  general  all' 
roxxTxdi  -wot-k.,  and  cotnbines  In  Its  ad' 
vanced  Ideas,  DVRABILrlTY,  SPE^E^D. 
BEAVTIFVL    WORK. 


E.  H.  SELL  (t  CO.,  General  Agents, 

118  South  High  Si.,  COLUMBUS,  0. 
OFFICE  OUTFITTERS,  BLANK  BOOKS,  ETC. 


9H^  /du^jln»6^  £(»lu»6Cblo'r   ^ 


B7>n 

Cessons  in 

n^ 

$how-eard  marking 

fm\ 

and    Painting,    and 

p^  ^4Hi>s# 

Hutomatic  Cctterina 

4  ^j«"5^^^'V 

BV 

\v.    A.    Thompson, 

PONTIAC,  JIICHIGAN 

number  Tive 

Study  iind  practice  on  the  construction  of 
letters  jii^'en  in  the  first  line  of  above  illus- 
tration, and  review  work  on  Number  Four 
before  commencing  on  alphabet. 

For  a  quick  mastery  of  any  style  of  letter- 
ing it  is  necessary  to  get  familiar  with  the 
component  parts  and  the  order  in  which 
they  make  up  a  complete  letter.  Practice 
carefully  on  /  stroke  and  ovals  of  O.  Al- 
ways hold  pen  so  that  the  blades  will  retain 
the  same  slant.  Study  proportion,  spacing 
and  freedom  of  movement.  When  lettering 
lift  the  pen  after  stopping— not  while  in 
motion. 

It  is  not  all  study,  nor  all  practice  that 
wins  in  show  card  lettering,  but  a  coml>i- 
nation  of  both. 

Be  sure  you  understand  the  proper  method 
for  best  results. 

That  the  pen,  arms  and  paper  or  card- 
board are  in  proper  position. 

That  the  pen  contains  enough  ink— not 
too  much. 

That  the  entire  point  of  pen  rests  full 
width  upon  practice  paper. 

That  the  pressure  of  pen  is  just  enough  to 
secure  a  full  and  even  stroke. 


WANTED      -^^^^'^•^^^  "f  penmanshi 
i»  *#      who  can  assist  in  the  con 
mercial  department.     Address, 

Bryant  &  Stratton  Colleqe, 
st.  louis.  mo. 


S.    B.     FAHNK.-^TOCK,      rRESIDEXT,     KANSAS 

STATE  FEDERATION  OF  COMMEKCIAL 

TEACHERS.    1902. 


Che  Salina  eotivention. 


At  the  Second  Annual  Session  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Coiiiiiiercial  Teachers  at  Sa- 
lina, Kansas,  Nov.  2S-29,  1902,  much  en- 
thusiasm was  iiianifesteil  and  a  number  of 
excellent  papers  read 

ideas  were  introduced  which  caused  much 
comment,  and  many  interesting  arguments 
followed.  Among  the  important  subjects 
treated  was  that  of  State  Supervision.  Upon 
this  point  there  was  some  diversity  of 
opinion,  whether  it  was  best  to  help  the  in- 
dividual by  giving  hitn  a  business  training 
and  building,  as  it  were,  a  house  upon  a 
a  trestle,  or  to  require  the  applicant  to  lay 
a  foundation  by  acquiring  a  good  English 
Education  before  allowing  him  to  enter  the 
business  career.     The  argument  was  largely 


in  favor  of  the  latter.  That  is,  to  grade  our 
schools,  grade  our  teachers  and  know  that 
they  are  prepared  to  teach  business  as  it 
should  be  taught,  and  then  grade  our  schol- 
ars by  recjuiring  them  to  take  a  Preparatory 
("oiumercial  Course,  or  to  pnive  themselves 
eligible  bypassing  a  prescribed  e.xamination 
in  the  ordinary  English  Branches.  Another 
important  i[uestion  was,  how  to  best  prepare 
our  sliorthand  students  for  their  important 
duties.  It  was  agreed  that  the  applicant 
aspiring  to  high  ideals  in  this  ])rofession 
should  in  his  early  work  treat  the  subject  of 
shorthand  as  secondaiy,  keeping  it  in  the 
background,  as  it  were,  until  the  other  more 
important  things  are  mastered,  such  as 
spelling,  punctuation,  composition,  com- 
mercial law,  commercial  geography,  po- 
litical economy,  civil  government,  etc.  It 
was  also  unanimously  argued  and  agreed 
that  each  individual  should  become  very 
prolicient  with  the  pen,  using  a  strictly 
muscular  movement,  and  that  he  should  be 
required  to  join  theregular  class  in  business 
writing  and  practice  daily. 

The  Typewriter  Subject  was  handled  very 
skillfully  by  the  representative  for  the  Rem- 
ington Typewriter  Company,  Mr.  Rejipert. 
It  was  argued  and  unanimously  decided  that 
more  typewriters  should  be  placed  in  our 
shorthand  schools,  and  a  competent  in- 
structor be  put  in  charge  and  much  more 
attention  given  to  this  important  subject, 
touch  typewriting  being  the  only  practical 
method.  In  both  shorthand  and  typewrit- 
ing, speed  was  not  kept  in  the  background, 
and  accuracy  predominated  in  all  cases. 

The  election  of  oflficers  resulted  as  follows  : 

President,  E.  O.  Allen,  Abeline,  Ivan.  : 
Vice-President,  (tbo.  E.  Eberhardl,  Linds- 
borg,  Kan.:  Secretary,  F.  A.  Iliberger, 
Wichita,  Kan.  :  Treasurer,  J.  C.  Olson, 
Parsons,  Kan. 

The  association  adjourned  to  meet  Novem- 
ber, 1903,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Wichita  Cotu- 
mercial  College,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

.1.  C.  Olson. 
Chairman  Pro's  Com. 


HIGH  GKAUK  SKiNATUKES  BV  M  k". 


CAXAN.  DIKE  CENTBK,  t'A. 


Cbe  Stenographers  Protest 

(Continued  from  I'a^e  'J-f.i 
looked  in  vain  for  a  place  that  would  pay 
$2-')  a  week  ;  and  he  is  about  ready  to  con- 
I'lude  that  there  are  no  such  places.  Another 
writes  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  render 
"  unprofessional"  service,  such  as  sweeping 
the  othce,  in  addition  to  taking  dictation,  in 
order  to  obtain  %\S  a  week.  And  so  runs 
the  tale,  drifting  from  bad  to  worse,  until 
one  who  signs  himself  "An  Old  Timer" 
says  flatly  that  "learning  stenography  and 
typewriting  is  simply  a  waste  of  time,"  that 
salaries  of  $2o  and  |30  per  week  for  aman- 
uenses do  not  exist,  and  that  people  who  say 
otherwise  "lie  and  tliey  know  it." 

A    GULF   BETWEEN    AMANUENSES   AND 
EEPOETERS. 

How  are  our  friends  who  pursue  the 
"winged  art"  to  be  reconciled,  assuming 
that  reconciliation  is  possible?  First,  let  it 
be  understood  that  this  cry  of  distress  comes 
from  office  stenographers — those  whose 
duties  are  usually  confined  to  taking 
letters  from  dictation  and  transcribing  them 
on  a  typewriter — as  distinguished  from  gen- 
eral stenographers  :  that  is,  verbatim  report- 
ers who  are  capable  of  reporting  a  speech 
or  a  case  in  court.  The  gulf  between  the 
two  classes  is  wide  and  deep.  The  average 
office  amanuensis  could  no  more  record  the 
ipsissinia  verba  of  Boueke  Cockean  in  an 
impassioned  fling  at  "  imperialism,"  or  that 
of  Depew  when  telling  a  funny  story,  than 
he  could  swim  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ; 
and  if  he  attempted  to  report  them,  he 
would  be  apt  to  fail  as  woefully  as  did  a 
young  and  enterprising  scribe  some  years 
ago  who  sought  to  keep  pace  with  a  member 


of  Congress  in  whose  speech  appeared  Ihi^s 
quotation :  "  .imicus  Plato,  (imicitf, 
Socrates,  sed  mayU  ainicu  reritus."  His 
report  read  :  "  I  may  cuss  Plato,  I  may 
cuss  Socrates!  said  Major  Veritas." 

STILL  EOOM  at  THE  TOP. 

Is  it  true  that  the  field  for  good  office 
stenographers — incompetents  are  not  worth 
considering  here — is  overcrowded,  and  that, 
in  consequence,  those  who  hold  places  are 
underpaid  ?  According  to  the  statements 
of  men  whose  business  it  is  to  find  such 
clerks  for  employers  in  New  York,  it  is  not 
true.  These  intermediaries  inform  us  that 
a  stenographer's  pay  is  usually  commensur- 
ate with  his  skill  ;  that  if  he  is  worth  S2o  a 
week,  he  will  get  it  :  and  that  if  he  is  worth 
more  and  doesn't  receive  uiore  where  hr  is, 
he  can  get  it  elsewhere.  Of  course,  a  great 
deal  of  perseverance  on  his  part  is  often- 
times needed  It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact, 
nevertheless,  that  some  employers,  owing 
to  their  lack  of  experience  with  amanuenses 
of  both  sorts,  the  good  and  bad,  frequently 
undervalue  the  services  of  the  good.  But 
sooner  or  later  they  discover  their  error. 

Do  employers  demand  too  much  of  sten- 
ogra|ihers '  We  never  have  heard  of 
any  uniform  rule  whereby  the  duties  of  an 
office  stenographer  were  fixed  or  determined. 
We  should  hate  to  think  that  any  conscien- 
tious employer  would  ask  his  shorthand 
assistant  to  do,  in  addition  to  his  note-taking, 
what  the  late  Bill  Nye  claimed  to  have 
done  for  his  boss,  namely,  "  wash  the  win- 
dows, mo)>  the  floor  and  rejuvenate  the 
cuspidors."  And  it  is  improbable  that  any 
such  duties  are  exacted. 

machine-like  stenographers. 

We  fear  it  is  the  same  old  story  of  a  lack 


of  energy  or  of  adaptability  on  the  part  of 
the  kickers  themselves.  As  one  corre- 
spondent has  put  it,  a  great  many  of  the 
complaining  wordcatchers  render  a  purely 
automatic  service  ;  in  other  words,  they  are 
"machine"  stenographers,  who  seem  to 
think  that  all  depends  upon  their  ability  to 
make  "pot  hooks"  while  somebody  else 
talks.  They  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
only  thing  that  their  employer  values  is  the 
finished  jiroduct.  He  cares  nothing  what- 
ever for  the  queer-looking  hooks  and  quirks 
in  the  stenographer's  notebook.  The  evi- 
dence that  there  is  "  room  at  the  top  "  for 
really  able  office  stenographers  is  over- 
whelming. 

We  advise  our  stenographic  friends  who 
have  been  good  enough  to  favor  us  with 
their  view  of  the  situation  to  persevere  and 
be  patient.  As  to  their  professional  skill 
we  can't  say,  but  no  stenographers  were 
ever  found  to  be  too  expert.  Those  having 
the  swift  art  at  their  finger  ends,  together 
with  a  good  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, need  not  worry  about  poor  pay  as 
the  result  of  an  over  production  of  alleged 
stenographers  from  short-term  schools. 
— [Editorial  in  The  New  York  Sun.] 


YOUNQ  MAN 


Would  you  like  to  learn  to  write,  and 
how  to  make  money  out  of  your  writ- 
ing? If  you  are  in  earnest  I  can  help 
you.  Send  stamp  for  specimen  and  par- 
ticulars.    No  postals.     I  mean  business. 

J.  S.  LILLY,  PENMAN,  LILE.W  VA. 
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New  Book  on  Penmanship 

By    C.    P.    ZANER. 


Unquestionably  the   greatest   |)ennianship   publication  of  n^odern  days. 

liepresentin^  the   author's   marvelous   dexterity   and    \'ersi= 

tility,   as    well   as   the    highest   skill    of  the    other 

master=penmen  of  our   time.    A   ^em 

of    tl^e    book  =  n^aker's    art. 


This  new  work  entitled  "Zanerian 
Script  Alphabets,"  is  the  largest, 
most  beautiful, Jvaluable  and  instruc- 
tive book  on  penmanship  that  has 
been  issued  for  many  years,  and  is  an 
epoch-making  publication.  It  con- 
tains the  greatest  variety  of  styles  of 
script  ever  presented  in  a  publica- 
tion, upwards  of  thirty  distinct 
styles  being  given,  with  instructive, 
critical  text  accompanying  each. 
The  styles  range  from  the  simplest 
and  plainest,  to  the  most  elaborate 
and  intricate  ever  executed.  The 
plan  of  the  book  is  to  present  on 
one  page  an  entire  alphabet  includ- 
ing small  letters,  figures  and  capitals, 
with  instructive,  to-the-point  text 
on  the  opposite  page.  Following  a 
large  number  of  such  plates  are 
numerous  forms,  such  as  paragraphs, 
notes  and  full-page  letters,  showing 
the  application  of  each  particular 
style,  or  the  appropriate  use  of  it. 
In  other  words,  it  first  presents  the 
style,  with  complete  and  explicit  in- 
struction how  to  acquire  it,  and  then 
gives  the  application  of  the  style  in 
actual  uses  in  letter-writing,  account- 
ing, signature  and  specimen   wcrk. 
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Most  of  the  work  in  this  book  is 
from  the  pen  of  Zaner.  The  other 
masters  who  have  also  contributed 
to  this  valuable  publication  are: 

Lyman  P.  Spencer, 
H.  W.  Flickinger, 
A.  P.  Root, 
L.  Madarasz, 
F.  B.  Courtney, 
A.  r».  Taylor, 
E.  C.  Mills, 
C.  E.  Doner, 
C.  C.  Canan, 
E.  W.  Bloser, 
and  others. 

A  letter  written  by  A.  P.  Taylor 
a  short  time  before  he  died,  is  pre- 
sented facsimile,  and  is  alone  worth 
more  than  the  price  of  the  book,  as 
it  is  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the 
finest,  ever  written  by  mortal  hand. 
It  is  an  inspiration  and  a  treasure 
to  all  lovers'of  the.beautiful  in  pen- 
manship. 

A  set  of  Mr.  Taylor's  finest  orna- 
mental capitals  are  also  presented, 
and  like  his  letter,  appear  in  a  pen- 
manship publication  for  the  first 
time. 


For  skillfulness   in  execution,  originality,  modernness,  variety,  and  conciseness  of  each  style,  this  work  stands  alone  — 

A  VERITABLE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  PENMANSHIP 

— to  be  turned  to  for  instruction  by  the  learner,  for  inspiration  by  the  aiuateur,  and  for  resourcefulness  by  the  professional. 
The  book  contains  llti  pages,  9x12  inches,  is  luxuriously  bound  in  art  linen  and  printed  on  the  finest  plate  paper. 
The  printing  was  dcme  by  a  new  kind  of  ink,  giving  the  writing  the  closest  possible  appearance  of  actual  pen  and  ink 
work,  and  some  of  the  plates  were  engraved  by  a  new  process  as  applied  to  script.  Nothing  has  been  too  good  or  too  ex- 
pensive for  this  book.  Less  expensive  and  far  less  valuable  books  have  usually  sold  at  $5.00,  but  this  one  sells  at  one- 
half  price,  $2.o0,  prepaid. 


ZANCR    ^    BLrOSGR, 

COLVMBVS,     OHIO. 


Special  Care  and  Attention  Given  to  Reproduction  of 
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GILLOTT'S  PENS, 

IH«  HOST  PERFBCT  OK  FBHS, 

HAVE  GAINED  THE 

GRAND    PRIZE, 

Paris  Exposition,  1900. 

Thli  li  the  Highest  Prize  ever  Awarded  to  Puu, 
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Fine  script,  like  that  shown  above  in  our 
new  poster,  !«  attractive,  admired,  and  ap- 
preciated. Good  script  is  mighty  scarce, 
but  this  came  from  the  right  source  — a 
script  specialist— C.  P.  Zaner. 

First  school  in  any  city  ordering  a  large 
number  will  be  given  the  exclusive  right 
to  use  this  attractive  and  eifective  adver- 
tiser. This  new  poster  has  been  out  but  a 
short  time,  and  already  many  of  the  most 
progressive  school  men  have  placed  their 
orders.  They  know  that  beautiful  script 
charms  all  classes;  tbat  especially  young 
men  and  women  will  stop— read  it— think 
it  over— when  they  would  not  give  the  or- 
dinary poster  a  second  glance. 

Many  of  the  leading  business  educators  of 
to-day  were  attracted  to  the  business  col- 
lege through  beautiful  script. 

You  should  have  the  benefit  of  this  busi- 
ness-bringing, inexpensive  advertising. 

Size  22x28  inches.  Write  for  prices,  en- 
closing three  2-cent  stamps  for  sample. 

ZANER  <SL  BLOSER.  Columbus.  Ohio. 


OOOD   SCRIPT   CUTS 

attract  attention  even  in  the  cheapest  news- 
paper. If  you  want  something  fine— something 
out  of  the  beiiten  path— write  to 

ZANEIi.  Columbus.  O. 
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A  New  Departure- 

RAISED    LETTERING 

For    Novelty  Signs  and   Show  Cards    in  ) 

any  plain  color.  Gold  and  Silver  Bronzes,  \ 

Metnllics,    Flitters,   etc.      Presents  the  ap-  \ 

pearance  of  fine  embossed  lettering,  but  in  \ 

greater  relief  and  more  attractive.     In  pro-  / 

ducing  this  style  of  work  the  operator  sim-  \ 

ply  manipulates  the  AIR  pencil  as  he  would  \ 

an  ordinary  pen  or  lead  pencil,  the   raised  / 

work  or  lettering  being  produced  wholly  / 

by  the  pressure  of  the  air  pencil  in  the  \ 

hand  of  the  operrttor.    It  is  a  money-maker  ? 

from  the  start.    Circulars  free  to  all  interest-  ) 

ed.     Headquarters  for  Show  Card  Writers'  ? 

Supplies.    Address,  ) 

W.  A.  THOMPSON     -    -    -    Pontiac.  Mich.  \ 


or  DIPLOMAS,   DESIGNING  AND  ENGROSSING,  Now  Ready- 

•  •  Send     for    It. 

We  have  the  finest  assortment  of  diplomas  for  business  and  shorthand  schools  ever  published— 
all  new.    Catalogues  Illustrated.  Resolutions  Engrossed,  etc.    Correspondence  solicited.  ' 
H01VARD    Wl    BROIV^N.  »  ae  Rocklana,    Maine. 


IncreoLseYourSkill 

in  usind^  the  pen  ;*The.t  often  meocrts  ev.  racisc 
in  Scvl^ry  ^  You  co^n  do  this  by  pr^Lcticin^ 
from  MILLS'S  LESSONS  BY  MAIL ;«  4  % 


Spe^re  time  only  required  4  If  jou  aLre  look- 


enced  criticism  miirKinos  you  should  write 
cvt  once  ^  Full  informaLtlon  for  a.  sla^mp  ^  4 
E.C.Mills.  195  Gra^nd  Ave. Rochester.  NY- 
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(^            But  it  is  difficult  to  find  text  books  that  illustrate  bookkeeping  AS  IT  IS  PRACTICED.  fi(\ 

Xii  =_ =_=_=_==^________=_^=__^__  ^ 

'•/                The  great  majority  of  text  books  and  "systems"  are  written  either  by  teachers  who  liave  ili 

W  had  little  practical  experience,  or  by  practical  bookkeepers  who  have  had  little  teaching  expe-  J- 

Vl/  rience.     The  result  in  either  case  is  unsatisfactory.     Either  the  book  does  not  reflect  the  prac-  'f* 

^f  tices  of  the  business  world  or  it  is  not  adaptable  to  school  room  instruction.     It  is  impractical  ff\ 

^kg  or  uneducational.  /A 

I               IH  THE  BDOe  SYSTEPIS  OF  BOOKKEEPIHG  % 

H/  is  found  the  rare  combination,  in  authorship,  of  extended  practical  experience  covering  almost  '.V 

\^  every  phase  of  practical  accounting,  with  an  extended  teaching  experience  and  eminent  educa-  (f\ 

iii  tional  attainments,  with  the  result  that  these  systems  represent  the  latest  practical  methods  of  ftX 

•I-  accounting  and  systems  of  bookkeeping,  so  presented  and  arransied  that  the  best  possible  results  Ay 

\V.  can  be  secured  from  them  as  a  means  of  instruction  in  the  school  room.  ;!; 

W                Embodying,  as  they  do  in  their  make-up,  a  distinguishing  educational  method.  -J- 

4        THEY  iE  IN  6BEHTE8T  FaVOB  WITH  THE  JIIOBE III6II1Y  EDIiCflTED  TEHCHEIiS.  £ 

ji-                 They  are  the  standard  of  perfection  in  educational  methods  and    appeal  most  strongly   to  fk\ 

:?■  tiiose  who  are  trained  educators.  --- 


Why??? 


(0 

\|f                THE    BUDGET    SYSTEMS    of  book-keeping  have  many- practical  leatures  not  illustrated  in  ^• 

Vh  any  other  similar  publication.     They  teach  the  organization  of  accounts  to  exhibit  every  detail  "' 

(1/  of  the  business    more   extensively  than   any  other.     They  teach    the  use  of  special  columns  in  (f} 

yk'f  books  of  original  entry  more  extensively  and  practically  than  any  other.     They  give  more  infor-  /J\ 

i|v  mation  to  the  student  as  to  customs,  practices  and  usages  of  business  in  the  transactions  of  the  n\ 

■V  business  world  than  any  other.     They  give  more  drills  in  balance  sheets,  ledger  closing,  open-  Ay 

w|  ing  of  books,  adjustment  of  interest,  gains  and  losses,  partnership  settlements  and  adjustments,  ij; 

\f/  than  any  other.     They  give  more    training  in  the   opening,  closing  and  adjustment  of  corpora-  '*. 

iHt  tion  books  and    accounts  than  any  other.     They  give  a  banking  set  that  illustrates  more  accu-  (f^ 

ill  rately  and  completely  the  methods  of  keeping  the  accounts  of  American  National    banks  than  ffii 

\k'i  <in.v  other.     They  give  a  manufacturing  set  illustrating  the  Voucher  System  that  is  more  prac-  /i\ 

JP  tical  and  complete  than  any  other.     They  give  sets  in  wholesale   and    retail,  jobbing  and  com-  My 

*P  mission  businesses  that  are  typical  of  the  most  highly  organized  practical  systems  of  accounting  1^ 

W  that  can  be  found  in  these  lines  of  business.  -J- 

\i/                P^ducationally  they  are  preeminently  superior  to  any  other  similar  publication.     They  are  (f* 

l[|i  the  only  works  of  the  kind    published    that   contain  a  clearly  defined    and    thoroughly  worked  (f\ 

ij:  out  method  of  mind  training  and  mental  discipline.  M 

t  THEY  HUE  THE  HGHIE  OF  PEBFECTigil  IN  TEHCHINIi  HIODERN  BOOKKEEPING  HND  BGGOUNTP  t 

\i/                THOUGHTFUL  TEACHERS  need  only  to  make  careful  comparisons  of  these  systems  to  be  (0 

\^/  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  above  statements.  (f* 

yl^                The  claim  of  superiority  applies  with  equal  force  but  differing  in  detail  to  every  text  book  fi^\ 

\ki  published  by  the  Sadler-Rowe  Company.  «\ 

*J.                 Sadlers    Arithmetics,  Richardson's  Commercial    Law,  Lister's   Budget  of  Writing  Lessons,  ^^ 

W  MacFarlane's  Commercial    and    Industrial    Geography,  Billing's   Synthetic    Shorthand,  the  New  -J- 

yU  Method   Speller.   Earnest's   English   Correspondence    are  each  notable  examples  of   the  highest  "' 

i)/  attainni  Jilt  i:\  educational  text  books.  (f» 

yl^'f                C<  nesjondence    is    solicited    from   all    teachers  who    are   desirous   of   making    themselves  /j\ 

vi^  familiar  with  our  books.     State  your  wishes  fully.     All  inq«airies  of  every  description  pertaining  fA 

•P  to  commercial  education  are  answered  fuUv  and  promptlv.  «| 

V,                                  '  2j 

\if                                          FOR  PRICE  LISTS.  BOOKLETS,  ETC.,  ADDRESS  THE  JjJ 

t  SADLER-ROWE  COMPANY,  -   BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND.  ;£ 

viz                                        '                       '  (n 
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THey  Made  It  Vxia-nitxious. 

The  adoption  of  a  text  on  Commercial  Law  in  the 
high  schools  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  up  recently. 

Lryoixs^   Commercia.1   Lta^w 

was  submitted  and  received  the  written  endorsement  of: 

EVERY   SPECIAL  TEACHER  OF  THE  SUBJECT, 

EACH  OF  THE   FIVE  HEADS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENTS, 

EACH   OF  THE  FIVE  PRINCIPALS,  and  lastly, 

OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

They  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  it  covered  the  required  ground  in  a  more 
satisfactory  manner  than  any  other  book  submitted.  Those  who  have  taught  the  book  are 
unanimous  in  regarding  it  as  the  most  teachable  text  of  its  kind  on  the  market. 

Neither  is  this  the   only  book  on  our  list  that  should 
interest  you.     Among  the  many  others  we  would  name: 

Modern     Business     Speller,  Complete   TouoH   Type-fvrlter   Instructor, 

Lessons    In     PItnnan     Phonography,         Ne-wr    Business    A.rithtnetlc, 
Office     Methods     and     Practical     Booklceeping 

FULL     INFORMATION     GIVEN     CONCERNING     ANY     OF     OUR     PUBLICATIONS 


POWERS    (Si    LYONS, 


NEMr    YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


SAM     F"RA.NCISCO. 
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Education  for  Business  in  the  20th  Century 

the:   ne;ce:ssary   eqvipment 


A  Commercial  Geography 

By  Cyrds  C.  Adams.     12mo.     505  pp.     Cloth,  $1.30. 

For  High  Schools.  Marks  a  new  era  in  commercial 
education.  An  extraordinary  success.  Adopted  by 
high,  normal  and  business  schools  everywhere. 

An  Elementary  Commercial  Geography 

By  Cybus  C.  Adams,  F.  A.  G.  S.,  formerly  Prcs.  Dtp. 
of  Geography,  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
12mo.     Cloth,  H  10. 

For  Grammar  Grades.  An  absolutely  new  departure. 
Provides  the  equipment  essential  in  a  business  country. 


The  Essentials  of  Business  Law 

By  Fra.ncis  M.  Burdick,  LL.  D.,  Dwight  Professor 
of  Law  in  Columbia  University,  New  York.  12mo. 
Cloth,  fl.lO. 

No  young  man  has  a  practical  education  until  he  has 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  bur-i- 
ness  law  here  presented. 

Funds  and  Their  Uses 

A  treatise  on  instruments,  methods  and  institutions 
in  modern  finance.  By  Dr.  F.  A.  Cleveland,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Dlustrated.  12mo.  Cloth, 
11.25  net  ;   postage,  12  cents  additional. 

The  author  has  gone  exhaustively  into  the  subject, 
and  the  results  of  his  study  are  systematically  set  forth, 
and  Dr.  Cleveland's  addition  can  be  welcomed  as  an 
authoritative  volume  in  this  branch  of  economic  science. 


IN     PREPARATION 


A  Commercial  Arithmetic. 


M. 


History    of    Commerce    and    Industries. 

Bv  Worthinoton  C.  Ford. 


Money     and    Banking.        By     Frederick 
Taylor,  Ph.  D.,   University  of  Michigan. 

Transportation.     By  Emory  R.  Johnson,  Ph.  D., 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 


Vfrlta    for     FurtHer     Rartloular 


D.    APPLE:T0N    (Sl    company,    Ptxblishet-s. 
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BOSTON. 


CHICAGO. 


LONDON. 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY, 

BOOKS    FOR    SHORTHAND    SCHOOLS 


DES     MOINES, 
IOWA. 


"^ 


CLARKE'S     SHORTHAND,      - 


Graham -Pitmanic. 


THE     PRACTICAL     DICTATION     MANUAL, 

For  Graham  and  Pitman  writers. 

THE     PRACTICAL     DICTATION     MANUAL     (Abridged), 

Every  Graham  or  Pitman  Teacher  should  see  it. 

THE     POCKET     SHORTHAND     DICTIONARY, 

Handsomely  bound  in  leather. 

THE     COMPLETE     GUIDE     TO    TOUCH     TYPEWRITING, 

It  produces  the  best  results  in  the  shortest  time. 

WILLIAMS'S     ENGLISH     GRAMMAR, 

It  contains  the  essentials  of  the  subject. 

THE  NEW  BUSINESS  SPELLER,     -       -       - 

Used  in  hundreds  of  schools. 

THE     NEW     BUSINESS    CORRESPONDENCE, 

It  contains  a  thorough  course  in  punctuation. 


$1    25 

1  50 

1  00 

60 

1  00 

75 

25 

-       25 


Any  of  the  foregfoing:  books  will  be  sent  to  teachers  for  examination  at  one-half  the  retail  price. 
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OUR     MOTTO    is:    "THE    BEST    BOOKS    ON    THE     MARKET." 

THE     COMMERCIAL    TEXT     BOOK    COMPANY, 

DES    MOINES,    IOWA. 
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DESK  WORK 


BEOOMESi 


EASY  WORK 

.with  the  aid  of 

^  ^    The 

l^mington 

Typewriter. 

In  Twenty  Years  we  have 
saved  the  world  enough 
labor  to  build  an   Empire. 


WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT 

(Remington  Typewriter  Co. ) 
327  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 
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OF  ACTUAL  BUSIRES 
FROM   THE    START 


45  THEr  GREAT 


.  puBLMEDff  l:fl;PS3,    SA^ilra^ 
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A  higher  standard  of  eirTi<Mency 
in    the    same    length    of   time 


GreSS  Shorthand 


Founded  on  natural  principles,  Gregg  Shorthand 
has  been  adopted  by  progressive  business  schools 
everywhere,  and  is  to-day 

The  Leading  Shorthand 
— ^=  of  America  =— 

All  the  schools  using  it  have  largely  increased 
their  attendance  through  the  results  accom- 
plished—which, after  all,  is  the  "secret"  of  its 
phenomenal   success. 


Rational  Typewriting 

By    R-iipert    P.    Solielle    and    Ida    McLenan    Cutlet^ 

This  remarkable  book  meets  with  the  immediate 
approval  of  every  experienced  teacher.  Although 
issued  late  in  the  season,  it  has  been  adopted  by 
a  large  number  of  schools,  and  we  confidently 
predict  that  it  will  soon  be  the  most  popular 
typewriting  manual  on  the  market.  In  addition 
to  the  instruction,  it  contains  "a  mine  of  infor- 
mation" on  typewriting  and  correspondence. 
Ask  for  sample  pages. 


Send  for  booklet,  "ABOUT  GREGG  SHORT- 
HAND." It  is  free.  If  you  are  a  teacher,  ask 
for  "SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  TEACHERS." 


THE    QliEQQ    PUBLISHING   CO 

CHICAGO. 


NOW    READY. 
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Isaac  Pitman's  Shorthand  Dictionary 


*  EIGHTH  EDITION.     ENLARGED  AND  IMPROVED  ISSUE.     (No  Advance  in  Price 
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Thoroughly  Revised  in  accordance  with  the  20th  Cetiturv  Improvements.    ff.'O  Pages,  8  Vo..  Half  Leather,  Sl.r*.  • 

"Library  Edition,"  Full  Kuan,  $1.75,  Postpaid.  /{ii 

«S-Contains  the  Shorthand  Reporting  Outlines,  clearly  and  beautifully  printed  from  ENGRAVED  characters,  03,000  Words      m 

Ad  Proper  Names,  with  key.    No  phonographer  or  student  of  phonography  can  aSord  to  be  without  it.  if 

If* 


NOW    READY. 


I  Business  Correspondence  in  Shorthand  No.  3  I 

S  (Engraved  Isaac  Pidnan  Shorthand  and  Type  Key.)  X 

^  Containing  actual  business  letters,  and  matter  counted.    40  pages  in  cover,  25c.,  postpaid.  ip 


t  SVCCE:SSFVLr    BOOKS.  ^ 

m  Isaac    Ritrman's    Shorthand    Instructor.    E.xclusivelv  adopted  by  the  N.  Y.  High  School  of  Commerce.    The  Pen-  m 

Tji  man's  Art  Journal  says:    "A  great  victory  for  the  Isaac  Pit'inan  System."    2nth  Century  Edition.    Cloth,  gilt,  276  pp.,  $1.50.  ^ 

f  X-wentieth     Century    Business    Dictation     <SL    Legal    Forms.     Third  Edition.    A  complete  manual  of  Dicta-  fl* 

^  tion  (in  ordinarr  ti-pej.    Contains  over  MM  letters,  covering   fiftj-  lines  of  business.    Also  40  pages  of  Legal  Forms,  etc.  1> 

9  Cloth  Back,  stiflf  boards.  272  pp.,  75c.;  cloth,  JI.IKI.  JjJ 

Z  Manual    of    Modern    Punctuation.      By    WILLIAM    BRADFORD    DICKSON.    A    book    for    Stenographers,    Typewriter  m 

m  (iperators.   and    Business    Men.    With    hints    to    Letter-Writers,  one    hundred    suggestions    to    stenographers,   etc.    New  m 

m  edition,  127  pp.,  Wc.  ifk 

^  l\'ritt'  fur  '■  Reasons  It'ii.r, "  and  24-page  Catalogue.  ip 


I     Isaac  Pitman  ^  Sons,  Publishers,  31  Union  Square,  N.  Y.      J 

J{J  (New  Bank,  of  the  Metropolis  Building,   Northwest  Corner  16th  Street.)  ||| 


"GOOD      BOOKS" 

Taylor's  Natural  MetHod  of  SHortHand 

TKird   Edition — Revised 

This  system  has  been  successfully  taught  in  the  Manual  Training  High  School,  Indianapolis,  for  the  past 
seven  years.  It  combines  the  best  features  of  the  Graham  and  Pitmanic  systems.  The  method  is  natural. 
The  learner  writes  and  reads  from  the  beginning.     Complete,  including  reporting  style,  in  one  book. 

THe  Nelson  Commercial  AritHmetic 

Revised  Edition.      By  RICHARD  NELSON  v 

This  thoroughly  practical  arithmetic  has  been  used  for  years  in  the  Nelson  Business  College,  Cincinnati. 
The  new  edition  includes  mercantile  and  business  calculations  taken  from  different  lines  of  business.  Copious 
exercises  in  billing  and  invoices.     Accuracy  and  rapidity  are  the  ends  sought. 

Spencer's  Commercial  Law 

FourtK  Edition.      By  EDWARD  W.  SPENCER 

"  Undoubtedly  the  best  book  for  commercial  schools."  Developed  from  years  of  practical  experience  in 
the  class  room.  Clear  and  attractive  in  style.  Chart  analysis  showing  the  relation  of  the  various  topics. 
Practical  cases  illustrating  the  text. 

A  sample  copy  of  any  one  of  the  above  books  will  be  sent  express  paid  Til©    BOAVeH-Merrill     COHipany 

to  teachers  for  EXAMINATION  PURPOSES  upon  receipt  of  fifty  cents 

in  currency  or  stamps.  Il\diar»apolis,    U.S.A. 
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The  Milwekukee  Convention 


National  Federation  of  Commercial  Teachers 


Cbe  elections 

President,  J.  W.  Warr,  Molina,  111. 
Vice  President,  U.   S.    Frye,  Chicago. 
Secretary,  J.  C.  Walker,  Danville,  111. 
Treasurer,  C.  A.  Faust,  Chicago. 

national     Shorthand     Ceaehers'     Hsso^ 
eiation 

Pres.,  C.  T.  Platt,  Hobokcn,  N.  J. 
Vice  Pres.,  D.  D.  Mueller.  Cincinnati. 
Sec,  W.  O.  Davis.  Erie,  Pa. 

national  Commercial  teachers' 
nssoeiatlon 

Pres  ,  R.  A.  Brdbece,  New  London, 
Conn. 

Vice  Pres.,  A.  P.  Harvey,  Waterloo, 
Iowa. 

Sec,  F.  M.  Allen,  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 

national    Penmanship   Ceaehers' 
Association 

Pres.,  C.  C.  Lister,  Baltimore. 
Vice   Pres.,   Burt   German,  Fremont, 
Ohio. 
Sec,  E.  O.  FoLSOM,  Milwaukee. 

Private  Commercial  School  managers' 
Hssociation 

Pres.,   Enos  Spencer    Louisville,  Ky. 
Vice  Pres.,  C.  J.  Smith,  Pittsburg. 
Sec-Treas  ,    Geo.     P.     Lord,    Salem, 

Mass. 


next  meeting  Place 

The  Bartletl  Commercial  School,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

The  Convention  of  1902  was  a  success- 
ful one  ;  the  meeting.s  in  all  the  Associ- 
ations were  well  attended  ;  discussions 
were  lively  but  good-natured.  Probably 
more  practical  work  was  done  than  at 
any  previous  convention  of  this  import- 
ant organization.  The  Spencerian  had 
not  fully  recovered  from  the  tflfcct  of 
the  disastrous  tire  that  visited  the 
building  last  spring,  but  the  genial  host 
was  so  gracious  and  hospitable  that  no 
one  was  conscious  of  serious  inconven- 
ience. As  usual,  all  seFsions  were 
opened  late,  but  the  sunny-tempered 
president  of  the  Federation  helped  to 
keep  everybody  happy.  Mr.  Lyons 
made  an  ideal  presiding  officer. 

The  Saturday  sessions  of  the  Private 
Commercial  School  Managers'  Associa- 
tion were  unexpectedly  well  attended, 
and  while  a  good  deal  of  wrangling 
took  place,  a  start  was  made  that  i«  un- 
doubtedly the  promise  of  greater  things 
to  be  in  the  application  of  modern  busi- 
ness principles  to  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness schools.  The  business  meeting  on 
Tuesday  was  a  lively  and  somewhat 
protracted  one,  but  the  results  were 
apparently    satisfactory    to    the     large 


majority  of  those  who  have  the  good  of 
the  Federation  at  heart,  and  are  willing 
to  work  for  its  interests  rather  than  for 
personal  advantage. 

Let  us  all  look  forward  with  pleasure 
to  the  next  holiday  meeting  at  the 
Bartlett  Commercial  College,  one  of  the 
pioneer  schools  of  this  country.  And 
let  us  all  unite  to  help  J.  W.  Warr,  our 
true-hearted,  high-minded  president, 
mnko  the  1903  meeting  eclipse  all  others. 

Che  Beneral  meetings 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
assembled  in  the  Spcnctrian  Business 
College  about  10:30  o'clock,  Monday 
morning,  December  29,  to  listen  to  the 
welcoming  address  of  Mayor  Rose,  of 
Milwaukee;  but  the  Mayor  was  absent, 
so  Robert  C.  Spencer,  in  his  happiest 
vein,  cordially  welcotned  his  guests  to 
the  Cream  City  and  to  the  Spencerian. 
A.  S.  Parish,  of  Grand  Rapids,  was  to 
have  responded  to  the  welcoming  ad- 
dress, but  he  was  unable,  on  account  of 
sickness,  to  be  present,  and  A  N. 
Palmer  kindly  consented  to  step  into 
the  breach.  After  these  formalities 
were  out  of  the  way.  President  Lyons 
read  his  address,  which  contained  many 
worthy  recommendations,  among  which 
was  none  better  than  that  in  regard  to 
lengthening  and  improving  the  courses 
of  study  in  our  commercial  schools. 
Mr.  Lyons  was  practical  in  what  he 
said,  for  his  suggestions  are  being  put 
into  practict  in  the  Metropolitan  Busi- 
ness College,  of  Chicago,  of  which  he  is 
the  Vice-President  When  this  address 
appears  in  full,  it  should  be  read  with 
care  by  every  commercial  school  teacher 
and  piopriclor. 


ROBERT  C.  SPENCER, 
The  Generous  Host  of  the  Fede 


J.  A.  LYONS,  CHICAGO, 
President  Federatlnn  1(102. 


J.  W.  WARR,  MOLI.NE, 
President  Federation  1903. 


KENNEDY,  SALEJI,  MASS. 


A.  C.  VAN  SANT,  OMAHA. 


B.  W.  SPENCEK,  MILWAUKEE. 


Monday  evening,  about  eight  o'clock, 
quite  as  many  teachers  again  assembled 
at  the  Spencerian  to  discuss  the  subject 
of  English.  This  was  to  have  been  a 
joint  session  of  the  Commercial  and 
Shorthand  Teachers'  Associiitions,  but 
the  Penmanship  Teachers  hurried  off 
their  evening  program  during  the  after- 
noon, and  so  practically  the  full  mem- 
bership took  part  in  this  interesting 
meeting,  over  which  A.  C.  Van  Sant,  of 
Omaha,  presided  very  acceptably. 

The  ball  was  -set  rolling  by  B.'F.  Wil- 
liams, the  manager  of  the  Commercial 
Text  Book  Company,  of  Des  Moinei=, 
who  read  a  thoughtful  and  practical 
paper  on  "  What  Place  Should  English 
Grammar  Occupy  in  the  Commercial 
School  Curriculum?"  A  red  hot  dis- 
cussion began  at  once  and  continued 
without  cessation  until  adjournment, 
about  9:30  o'clock.  G  W.  Brown,  Geo. 
P.  Lord,  Wm.  Lenders,  C.  T.  Piatt,  J.  A. 
Hiner,  C.  C.  Marshall,  T.  J  Allen,  a 
ladv  representative  of  the  Gregg  School 
of  Chicago,  and  others,  were  actiye  par- 
ticipants in  the  oral  exercise.  One  of 
the  most  enjoyable  incidents  of  the 
evening  was  a  spirited  tilt  between 
G.  W.  Brown  and  the  Chicago  lady  just 
mentioned.  Brother  Brown  is  a  terror 
to  the  unitiattd,  breaking  forth  into 
song  on  the  slightest  provocation,  and 
using  his  tornado-like  style  of  speech 
and  his  power  of  ready  retort  to  crush 
his  opponent  without  mercy.  But  the 
lady   from    Gregg's   so  completely  took 


the  starch  out  of  the  vett-ran  deljater 
that  the  crowd  applauded  her  to  the 
eclio  Many  interesting  points  were 
brought  out,  but  the  substance  of  it  all 
was,  that  English  was  very  much 
netded,  but  we  do  not  know  exactlj' 
what  we  want  and  should  not  know 
how  to  get  the  students  to  take  it  if 
we  did. 

Tuesday  afternoon,  at  about  2:30 
o'clock,  all  of  the  Associations  met  to 
take  part  in  the  business  meeting  and 
watch  the  other  fellows  elect  the  officers 
of  the  Federation.  Through  the  failure 
of  the  Secretary  to  make  any  minutes  of 
the  gentral  meetings  at  Detroit  two 
years  ago.  the  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution adopted  there,  making  it  possi- 
ble to  have  nominations  and  elections 
participated  in  by  eveiybofiy,  was  not 
recorded,  and  through  some  hocus-pocus 
arrangement  this  serious  omission  was 
sanctii>ned  at  St.  Louis  one  year  ago. 
As  a  result  the  same  old  wheel  within  a- 
wheel  scheme  was  followed  in  the  Mil- 
waukee geneial  election.  That  is,  an 
"  electoral  college,"  made  up  of  the 
president,  vice-president,  secretary,  and 
three  executive  committeemen  of  each 
constituent  body,  (six  from  each  of  the 
four  Associatiims  of  the  Federation), 
nominates  and  elects  the  officers 
of  the  Federation.  The  members 
of  the  various  Associations  sit  and 
look  on  as  spectatirs,  but  their 
part  in  the  sport  ceases  tliore — unless, 
indeed,  they  have  taken  a  hand   with  an 


ulterior  purpose  in  view,  in  the  elections 
in  the  various  sections,  where  these 
"electors"  werechosen.  Theoreticallj-, 
the  plan  is  a  good  one,  for  it  gives  equal 
representation  to  each  of  the  Associa- 
tions, in  the  make-up  of  the  general 
body.  The  Penmanship  Rhode  Island 
has  as  much  influence  as  the  Shorthand 
New  York  ;  but  many  members  would 
prefer  the  more  democratic  plan  of  an 
election  in  open  meeting,  with  a  vote 
for  each  one.  The  election  was  disas- 
trous to  the  two-year-old  machine,  but 
it  was  overwhelmingly  popular. 

When  it  came  to  choosing  a  meeting- 
place,  there  was  a  distinct  change  in  the 
atmosphere,  because  here  was  some- 
thing in  which  each  one  could  take  part. 
Some  motions  that  were  made  in  a  spirit 
of  fun  resulted  in  a  parliamentary  knot, 
which  President  Lyons  very  affectively 
cut,  and  in  comparatively  a  short  time 
Cincinnati  was  chosen  for  the  next  meet- 
ing, Cleveland  being  the  only  other 
aspirant  for  the  honor  that  was  in  the 
race  at  all,  although  invitations  were 
received  from  Quincy,  Little  Rock,  Chi- 
cago, and  Niagara  Falls.  C.  M.  Bartlett 
showed  himself  a  skillful  and  pers'stent 
fighter,  and  he  was  ably  seconded  in  his 
efforts  by  D.  D.  Mueller,  his  eflicient 
principal. 

After  the  business  meeting,  the  regu- 
lar program  was  taken  up. 

L  L.  Williams,  who  was  to  have  read 
a  paper  on  "The  Early  History  of  Edu- 
cation  in    America,''  was  absent.       We 


J.  C.  WALKER,  D.\NVILLE,  LLL. 


II.   D.   MUELLER,  CINCINN.XTI. 


C.  A.  FAUST,  CHICAGO. 
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hope  to  publish  his  interesting  paper  in 
a  future  number. 

Horace  M.  Battin,  State  Auditor  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  for  Wiscon- 
sin, read  a  very  able  paper  on  "  Office 
Organization  and  Methods  of  a  Large 
Business."'  In  the  masterful  style  of 
the  company  he  represents,  Mr.  Battin 
set  forth  the  modern  requirements  for 
successful  accounting.  And,  inciden- 
tally, he  made  it  quite  clear  that  most 
of  the  business  schools  of  the  country 
are  teaching  only  the  most  primary  part 
of  the  subject  of  accounting.  As  coming 
from  a  representative  business  man  of 
the  modern  type,  the  following  is  one  of 
the  best  things  in  his  excellent  paper : 

"  One  of  the  essentials  in  a  business  career 
18  a  good  general  education,  and  those  who 
take  up  a  conunercial  course  before  having 
successfully  mastered  at  least  the  grammar 
grades  in  the  common  school, or  some  other 
school  of  equal  grade,  make  a  lasting  mis- 
take. The  commercial  school  should  be 
Hhe  finishitig,  not  the  preparatory  school, 
t  is  not  my  purpose  to  criticise,  but  permit 
tne  to  suggest  that  any  commercial  school 
jr  college  that  will  adiiiit  pupils  who  have 
aot  a  good  general  education,  perpetrate  a 
wrong  upon  themselves,  the  pupil,  and  the 
business  community.  It  is,  or  should  be, 
vour  purpose  to  equip  young  men  for  busi- 
less  to  be  of  use  to  themselves  and  their 
employers,  but  I  am  sorrv  to  say,  from  my 
ibservation,  that  this  is  frequently  not 
lone,  partly  because  notall  voung  men  who 
ry  can  become  good  accountants, any  more 
han  they  could  become  proficient  singers 
ft'ithout  voices,  and  partlv  because  they 
lave  not  the  correct  foundation  of  a  coni- 
-aon  school  education  on  which  to  build." 

H.  M.  Rowe,  of  Baltimore,  followed 
Mr.  Battin  with  a  very  thoughtful  and 
:arefully  prepared  paper  on  "  The  Ben- 
'fits  of  Universal  Organization  Among 
i^ommercial  Schools."  It  would  be  un- 
air  to  the  hard-working  and  able  author 
)f  this  paper  to  attempt  to  epitomize 
lere  the  valuable  address  that  he  read. 
iVe  shall  hope  to  give  it  to  our  readers 
n  full  in  an  early  number.  It  will  be 
bund  very  suggestive. 

The  session  Wednesday  afternoon  in 
onjunction  with  the  Wisconsin  State 
^eachers'  Association,  was  not  as  well 
ttended  as  it  should  have  been,  because 
Qany  of  the  commercial  teachers  had  to 
eave  the  city  during  Wednesday  fore- 
loon.  The  program  carried  out,  how- 
ver,  was  one  of  great  interest.  Prof  J. 
'-.  Monaghan,  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
onsin,  was  the  star  of  the  afternoon, 
Ithough  Robert  C.  Spencer  was  lis- 
ened  to  with  close  attention,  and  Prof 


C.  E.  McLenigan,of  the  West  Side  High 
iSchool,  Milwaukee,  spoke  with  empha- 
sis of  the  invaluable  part  that  the  high 
school  plays  in  correct  commercial 
training.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
every  commercial  teacher  who  attended 
the  convention  was  not  permitted  to 
remain  for  this  profitable  session. 


The  Badge  that  was  presented  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Milwaukee  Federation.  It  was 
by  far  the  finest  souvenir  thus  far  given 
at  these  meetings  and  will  be  preserved 
bv  all. 


Cbc  Banquet 


At  about  ten  o'clock  Tuesday  night  a 
hungry  crowd  of  pedagogues  suddenly  re- 
solved to  (|uit  all  appearance  of  polite  in- 
difference as  to  the  desire  for  food,  and  so, 
without  waiting  for  the  elevator,  they  be- 
gan to  climb  the  stairs  toward  the  sky 
parlor,  on  the  fifth  floor,  where  the  banquet 
was  to  have  been  served  at  M:30  o'clock. 
The  baldheaded  German  genius  who  pre- 
sides over  the  destinies  of  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel  met  the  famishing  banqueters-to-be, 
and  calmly  closed  the  door.  When  his 
German  Highness  got  thoroughly  ready,  he 
indicated  that  fact  to  President  Lyons, 
whose  towering  form  barred  the  only  means 
of  ingress  until  Peck's  Bad  Boy,  (Ex-Gov- 
ernor George  \V.  Peck,  of  Wisconsin,)  Rob- 
ert C.  Spencer,  and  the  other  speakers  and 
ofBcials  could  squeeze  in.  Then  the  fam- 
ishing ones  had  their  innings. 

After  a  painful  pause,  which,  though 
only  minutes,  seemed  like  hours,  the  major 
domo  signaled  to  President  Lyons  by  wire- 
less telegraphy  that  he  might  sit  down,  if 
he  wanted  to,  and,  as  he  wanted  very  much 
to  sit  down,  realizing  that  he  could  not  re- 
strain his  fasting  friends  much  longer,  he 
quickly  seated  himself  and  we  all  followed 
suit.  Salted  almonds  and  olives  soon 
vanished,  and  the  genial  editor  of  The 
Western  Penman  nearly  brought  about  a 
riot  by  cornering  all  the  pickles  within 
reach.  An  old  war-horse  from  Des  Moines, 
one  Giesseman  by  name,  got  his  revenge  on 
the  peripatetic  philosopher  from  Cedar 
Rapids  by  bonibarding  said  philosopher 
with  holly  berries  purloinod  from  the  table 
"decorations."  The  editor  of  the  Metro- 
politan .Journal  was  seated  not  far  away, 
but  he  saw  none  of  this,  for  he  had  troubles 
of  his  own  ;  and  Zaner  was  meditating  on 
the  sin  of  going  to  a  theatre  on  Sunday 
night. 

Probably  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
persons  were  at  the  banquet  tables,  and 
they  spent  an  hour  and  a  half  in  disposing 
of  a  fairly  good  fifty-cent  hotel  dinner. 
They  were  not  slow.  They  were  not  over- 
fed. They  had  to  wait  on  the  waiters,  who 
were  girls  that  had  done  the  usual  day's 
work  for  an  abnormal  number  of  hotel 
guests,  and  that  were,  at  this  midnight  hour, 
doing  the  work  that  should  have  been  done 
by  an  entirely  new  set  of  waiters.  All 
things  considered,  they  did  admirably,  and 
practically  everyone,  when  the  last  armful 
of    dishes    spasmodically    disappeared,    sat 


H.  M.  ROWE,  BAI.TI?IORE. 


A.  N.  PALMER,  CED.^R  RAPIDS,  lA. 
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GEO.  W?I.  BKIICE,  MILWAUKEE. 


C.  C.   MARSH.M.I.,  CE1>AK  K.\PI1)S. 


JOHN  K.  (iKKlili,  CTIHACO. 


back  in  a  peaceful  frame  of  miiul  to  enjoy 
the  real  feast,  "  the  feast  of  reason  and  the 
flow  of  soul." 

G.  W.  Brown,  as  toastiuaster,  introduced 
each  of  the  speakers  in  liis  characteristic 
manner,  and  in  some  instances,  after  the 
speaker  had  finished,  commented  very  ap- 
propriately on  what  had  been  said. 

E.x-Governor  Peck  was  delightfully  enter- 
taining in  his  remarks,  wliich  were  pat  to 
the  occasion.  lie  closed  with  an  inspiring 
apjieal  to  teachers  and  to  parents  to  try  to 
understand  the  boys,  to  have  fellowship 
with  them,  to  make  chums  of  them. 

George  William  Bruce,  editor  of  The 
American  Scliool  Board  Journal,  luade  no 
effort  to  be  humorons,  but  he  delivered  a 
finished  address  that  was  one  of  the  very 
best  heard  during  the  convention.  Inclos- 
ing, he  painted  a  touching  word  picture  of 
a  pale  little  factory  lad  who  went  to  an 
evening  commercial  school  under  the  in- 
struction of  our  Uncle  Robert  Spencer  ;  and 
before  he  had  ended  his  pathetic,  though 
uplifting  story,  we  all  knew,  while  the  un- 
bidden tears  started  to  our  eyes,  that  we 
were  listening  to  that  same  pale-faced  fac- 
tory lad — now  one  of  the  distinguished  citi- 
zens of  Milwaukee — as  with  moving  elo- 
quence he  poured  forth  his  gratitude  in  a 
beautiful  eulogium  of  our  great-hearted 
host.  No  one  can  doubt  that  Editor  Bruce 
is  a  friend  of  the  honest  business  school. 

J.  W.  Warr,  the  only  Warr,  w.as  at  his 
best,  though  he  evidently  gave  us  a  meal  of 
warmed-over  victuals ;  in  other  words,  a 
speech  that  had  been  prepared  for  and  de- 
livered on  another  occasion.  It  was  essen- 
tially an  address  for  a  G.  A.  K.  camptire, 
but  it  caught  everybody  within  the  sound 
of  Brother  Warr's  voice.  He  declared  that 
after  he  returned  from  the  Civil  War,  he 
"  joined  the  silent  majority  " — he  got  mar- 
ried. And  then  he  gravely  assured  us  that 
for  eleven  years  thereafter  "  there  were 
Warrs  and  rumors  of  Warrs."  Of  course 
we  wept — with  violent  laughter.  As  the 
toast  master  said,  in  introducing  him, 
"  Peace  has  her  victories  and  so  has  Warr." 
Well,  we  are  proud  of  our  new  president. 

Only  those  who  have  heard  the  inimitable 
Carl  C.  Marshall  can  appreciate  the  treat 
that  was  enjoyed  when  he  gave  his  address. 
Sarcasm  is  one  of  Mr.  Marshall's  most  dan- 
gerous rhetorical  weapons,  and  he  is  a  past- 
master  in  its  use,  but  m  the  admirable  ad- 
dress that  he  gave  at  the  Milwaukee  banquet 
he  struck  a  high  note  which  carried  him 
happily  <ibove  the  range  of  sarcasm.  He 
made  an  earnest  plea  for  higher  practical 
ideals  in  our  twentieth  century  teaching, 
concluding  with  Edmund  Vance  Cook's 
recently  published  poem,  "  How  I>id  You 
Die?"    which   was  recited  very  effectively. 

The  best  of  the  wine  was  kept  to  the  last 
of  the  feast,  for  beyond  doubt  none  other 
than   Mrs.   John   K.   Gregg  could  possibly, 


at  almost  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  have 
kept  an  all  but  wornout  audience  awake,  to 
say  nothing  of  arousing  enthusiasm.  Bui  if 
any  mere  man  had  dared  to  blink  an  eyelid 
during  the  spirited  postprandial  address  of 
Mrs.  Gregg,  we  are  sure  that  he  would  have 
been  unceremoniously  dropped  from  the 
tifth  scory  window  of  the  banquet  hall  to 
the  inelastic  pavement  below,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  thoroughly  awakened — or 
properly  put  to  sleep.  Mrs.  Gregg  declared 
that  if  woman  could  not  be  elected  to  Con- 
gress, she  would  at  least  be  Speaker  of  the 
House — and  now  we  know  why  .John  Rob- 
ert is  so  meek,  and  therefore  why  he  seems 
about  to  "  inherit  the  earth."  Mrs.  Gregg 
has  a  voice  of  excellent  quality  for  public 
.speaking,  she  used  pure  English,  and  she 
is  a  good  enough  railway  ofKcial  to  appre- 
ciate the  importance  and  use  of  good  termi- 
nal facilities. 

The  Milwaukee  banquet  will  be  long  re- 
membered for  the  lateness  of  the  eating, 
the  very  ordinary  menu,  the  conspicuity  of 
the  Saxon  hotel  manager,  and  the  unusual 
excellence  of  the  speaking. 

MRS.  J.    K.  GREOG,  CHICAGO. 


Cbe  Private  Gommcrcial  School 
managers'  JI$$ociation. 

KEIOKTED  BY  JOHN   K.  GREGG,  CHICAGO. 

For  some  weeks  previous  to  the  Milwau- 
kee meeting  ihere  was  much  s)ieculation 
afloat  as  to  the  probable  nature  of  the  (iro- 
ceedingb  nf  the  Private  Commercial  School 
Business  Managers'  Association.  It  seemed 
to  be  the  general  impression  among  school 
men  that  the  Association  was  "getting  out 
of  its  swaddling  clothes"  to  quote  Presi- 
dent Enos  Spencer,  and  that  it  was  about 
to  adopt  some  measures  of  far-reaching 
importance  to  scliocd  proprietors.  This 
belief  probably  .iccounted  for  the  fact  that, 
although  the  first  meeting  was  held  two 
days  in  advance  of  the  regular  opening  of 
the  convention,  the  attendance  far  exceed- 
ed that  of  any  meeting  of  the  Association 
held  last  year. 

President  Enos  Spencer  delivered  an  able 
and  virile  address  in  which  he  reviewed  the 
work  of  the  Association  in  the  past  and 
made  a  number  of  i.uportant  recommend*- 
tions.  Incidentally,  he  delighted  the  audi- 
ence by  his  plain-spoken  references  to  those 
"narrow-minded,  selfish  and  penurious" 
school  men  who  held  aloof  from  the  organ- 
ization while  profiting  by  its  labors.  Among 
other  things,  he  declared  that  the  endorse- 
ment of  a  particular  typewriter  by  the  As- 
sociation last  year  had  resulted  in  conces-! 
sions  from  other  companies  favorable  to  the 
schools.  The  recommendations  of  Mr. 
Spencer  were  afterwards,  by  vote  of  the 
audience,  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  commit-' 
tee  instructed  to  have  theju  duidicated  and 
distributed  among  the  meudjers  to  facilitate 
discussion  in  the  afternoon  session.  A 
these  recommendations  were  discussed  i 
executive  session,  we  cannot  refei  to  thei 
here. 

The  consternation  of  those  assembled  ma 
be  imagined  when  it  was  announced  thi 
the  secretary  and  treasurer,  Mr.  M.  G.  Rohl 
bough,  was  not  present,  and  had  omitted  ti 
forward  the  books  or  records  of  the  Associ^ 
tion.  As  privacy  was  absolutely  imperi 
tive  regarding  most  of  the  proceedings,  am 
there  was  no  way  of  ascertaining  who  we! 
or  were  not  members  of  the  association,  or 
of  reporting  the  work  of  the  organization  in 
the  past  year,  it  a]ipeared  that  the  on^f 
thing  to  do  was  to  adjourn,  and  a  motion 
was  actually  made  to  that  effect.  Here  was] 
a  situation  !  A  large  number  of  .school  prO' 
prietors  had  come  froju  all  parts  of  the 
country  at  considerable  expense,  two  days 
in  advance  of  the  Federation  opening,  at  a 
time  when  the  approach  of  the  January 
opening  of  their  schools  made  every  day  of 
importance  to  them,  and  all  this  sacrifice  of 
time  and  ujoney  was  to  be  rendered  abso- 
lutely useless  through  the  negligence  or  in- 
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difference  of  one  ma,a.     As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  books  and  records  did   not   arrive  until 

j  Monday  or  Tuesday,  too  late  to  be  of  any 
material  service. 

I       Mr.  Lyons  interposed  with  the  suggestion 

!  that  the  time  might  be  spent  in  discussing 
those  things  which  were  of  a  general  na- 
ture, and  the  motion  to  adjourn  was  with- 
drawn. The  remainder  of  the  session,  to 
which  so  manj'  had  looked  forward  in  the 
confident  expectation  that  it  would  bring 
forth  something  of  momentous  importance, 
was  spent  in  discussing  questions  which  ob- 
viously belonged  more  properly  to  the  short- 
hand or  business  sections. 

The  first  topic  was  :  "  How  much  of  a 
business  course  should  young  ladies  be  en- 
couraged to  take  who  are  prejiaring  them- 
selves for  stenographic  positions?" 

Mr.  Lord  said  that  in  his  school  most  stu- 
dents take  the  whole  course  and  ''some  of 
them  take  it  twice."  Mr.  Bartlett  stated 
that  it  was  mandatory  in  his  school  for 
the   student    to   be    proficient   in   punctua- 

)  tion,  spelling,  correspondence  and   i)ennian- 

I  ship,  as  well  as  in  shorthand  and  typewrii- 
ing,  in  order  to  graduate.  He  believed  that 
a  small  set  of  books  in  the  hands  of  each 
student  would  be  of  incalculable  value.  In 
spelling,  students  were  required  to  correctly 
spell  90  out  of  100  words. 

Dr.  Rowe  declared  that  the  whole  matter 

; -was  covered  by  the  question  :  "  H(jw  juuch 
will  she  need  to  make  her  services  valuable 

'  as  a   stenographer?"     What  was   expected 

'  of  a  lirst-cJass  stenographer?  To  take  dic- 
tation, which  brings   into  use  knowledge  of 

1  English  and  punctuation.  The  stenogra- 
pher does  not  need  book-keeping,  penuian- 
ship,  etc. ,  but  it  is  important  that  she  should 
understand  business  papers  and  their  uses — 
bills,  notes,  drafts,  acceptances,  endorse- 
ments, because  these  things  are  referred  to 
in  the  correspondence,  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  the  stenographer  to  write  intelli- 
gently without  some  knowledge  of  them. 
He  believed  it  desirable  that  the  stenogra- 
pher should  have  at  least  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  accounts,  and  pointed  out  that 
many  large  houses  were  now  employing 
stenographers  to  make  out  statements  on  the 
machine.  The  stenographer  should  also 
know  something  of  comjuercial  law,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  write  contracts  and  legal  papers  ; 
in  fact,  he  thought  a  good  law  book  should 
be  used  for  dictation  purposes  to  accustom 
the  student  to  law  terms.  For  this  reason 
he  often  recommended  teachers  inquiring 
for   a   dictation    book   to   use   Richardson's 

i  Commercial  Law,  published  by  the  Sadler- 
Rowe  Company.    (Here  President   Spencer 

^ 
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instructed  the  acting  secretary  to  charge  up 
ten  dollars  against  Dr.  Rowe  for  advertising.) 

Mr.  Walter  Rasmussen  stated  that  in  his 
school  students  were  required  to  write  forty 
or  fifty  law  forms,  and  an  explanation  was 
given  of  the  terms  occurring  in  them. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Bartlelt  next  gave  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  work  of  his  Practice  De- 
partment, explaining  how  students  were  in- 
structed in  the  use  of  duplicating  processes 
and  letter  filing  by  the  various  methods. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Miller  described  the  work  of 
his  Jlodel  Office,  a  term  borrowed  from  his 
friend,  Mr.  Lord.  In  this  department  there 
are  thirty  machines  in  drop  cabinet  desks  ; 
a  teacher  is  in  charge  who  dictates  to  the 
students,  both  collectively  and  individually. 
The  letters  are  afterwards  dissected,  the 
information  c<mtained  in  them  placed  on 
cards  and  duly  filed,  under  the  direction  of 
the  teacher.  While  this  department  is  a 
regular  [lart  of  the  school,  the  whole  effort 
is  "to  cre.ite  the  business  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding a  business  office."  As  a  result, 
students  take  uiore  responsible  positions 
and  command  larger  salaries  at  the  begin- 
ning of  their  business  experience.  The 
time  spent  in  the  department  depends  upon 
the  ease  with  which  the  student  masters  the 
various  duties. 

A  very  lively  discussion  then  ensued  be- 
tween Mr.  Bartlett  and  Mr.  Walker  as  to  the 
l)ropriety  of  charging  for  the  work  done  by 
students,  Mr.  Walker  contending  that  such  a 
department  conducted  on  an  earning  basis 
was  delriiuental  to  the  interests  of  regular 
stenographers 

As  illustrating  the  value  of  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  bookkeeping,  Mr.  Walker 
gave  an  amusing  account  of  an  experience 
he  had  in  straightening  out  the  books  of  a 
partnership.  One  jiartner  had  entered  all 
money  taken  out  by  I  he  other  in  the  expense 
account,  but  when  he  took  out  any  money 
himself  he  did  not  enter  it  any  where. 
Uncle  Robert  here  interrupted  by  inquiring 
if  the  name  of  the  "  other  ]nu-tner "  hap- 
pened to  be  Warr — Mr.  J.  W.  Warr,  being 
Mr.  Walker's  partner  in  the  college  conduct- 
ed by  him.     This  started  the  fun,  and  dur- 
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ing  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Walker's  recital, 
Uncle  Robert  exercised  his  talent  for  mak- 
ing humorous  comments  and  in<juiries  until 
the  entire  audience  was  convulsed.  The 
climax  was  reached  at  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Walker's  rejnarks  when  Mr.  Spencer  gravely 
proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  the 
entertainment  he  had  given  us. 

In  response  to  a  request  we  ne,xt  gave  our 
views,  slating  that  students  in  the  Gregg 
School  were  encouraged  to  take  the  com- 
bined course,  and  that  where  shorthand 
students  were  deficient  in  penmanship  they 
were  sent  to  the  commercial  department  for 
special  instruction  in  that  subject.  Some  of 
the  speakers  had  referred  somewhat  slight- 
ingly to  penmanship  because  stenographers 
were  not  required  to  transcribe  in  longhand, 
but  it  was  clear  that  unless  a  student  had  a 
perfect  command  of  hand,  and  a  free  move- 
ment in  writing,  she  could  not  hope  to  be- 
come a  very  rapid  or  a  very  accurate  stenog- 
rapher. 

The  next  topic  discussed  was,  "  Should 
commercial  schools  devise  the  office  methods 
to  be  used,  or  should  they  be  governed  by 
what  mercantile  establishments  used?"  Mr. 
C.  M.  Miller  believed  there  could  be  but 
one  answer  to  that  question  ;  that  schools 
should  train  their  students  in  the  use  of  the 
methods  they  are  likely  to  be  called  upon  to 
use  when  they  leave  the  school. 

A  gentleman  whose  name  was  not  given 
took  the  opposite  ground,  contending  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  school  to  plan  im- 
proved methods  and  explain  their  uses  to 
the  student,  so  that  he  could  effect  improve- 
ments when  he  found  existing  methods  de- 
fective. 

The  writer  expressed  the  opinion  that 
with  so  many  concerns  constantly  devising 
new  and  improved  office  methods,  the  busy 
school  proprietor  was  fortunate  if  he  could 
find  time  to  make  himself  fully  ac(|uainted 
with  those  methods  already  on  the  market. 
It  is  not  the  province  of  the  school  to  devise 
or  create  new  office  devices  any  more  than  it  is 
to  devise  or  create  a  demand  for  new  type- 
writers. 

The  proceedings  at  the  other  meetings  of 
the  Association  were  for  the  most  part  held 
in  executive  session,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  reported.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  it 
was  decided  that  the  suit  in  regard  to  second- 
class  rates  on  school  journals  should  not  be 
carried  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Legis- 
lative Committee  was,  however,  continued 
with  a  view  to  securing  concessions  favor- 
able to  commercial  schools. 

A  committee  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
business  schools   at   the  St.  Louis  World's 
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Fair  was  appointed  consisting  o£  E.  H.  Fitch, 

St.  Louis,  L.  A.  Arnold,  Denver,  and 

The  most  notable  feature  in  connection 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  was 
a  paper  on  "Organization,"  by  Dr.  II.  M. 
Kowe.  This  paper  was  the  subject  of  much 
vigorous  discussion  ;  and  while  there  was 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  regarding 
some  of  the  plans  outlined  in  it,  the  paper 
was  conceded  to  be  an  extremely  able  one. 
It  was  evidently  the  outcome  of  much  close 
and  long-continued  thought,  and  greatly  en- 
hanced the  reputation  of  its  author  as  a 
thinker  and  organizer.  A  committee  of  tive 
was  afterward  appointed  to  take  up  the 
question  of  organization  and  submit  a  plan 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association, 
which  is  to  be  held  in  Boston  next  .July,  in 
connection  with  the  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Teachers'  Association.  This  com- 
mittee consists  of  H.  M.  Kowe,  (Chairman), 
K.  C.  Spencer,  F.  B.  Virden,  C.  M.  Miller, 
and  J.  C.  Walker. 


Lockyear,  Evansville,  Ind. ;  W.  T.  Boone,  South 
Bend,  Ind.:  W.  B.  Elliott.  Wheeling,  W.  Va.;  E.  H. 
Pritch.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ;  S.  Van  Vliet,  Cleveland. 
Ohio;  J.  A.  Lyons.  Chicago,  111.  :  R.  A.  Brubeek, 
New  London.  Conn. ;  .J  D.  Brunner,  Marion, 
Ind. ;  A.  F.  Harvey,  Waterloo,  Iowa  ;  G.  P.  Lord, 
Salem,  Mass.;  F.  M.  .\llen.  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa  ; 
H.  M .  Rowe,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Walter  Rasmussen, 
St.  Paul.  Minn.;  C.  M.  Bartlett,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
J.  C.  Walker,  Danville,  111. ;  .J.  L.  Stephens,  Lin- 
coln, Neb. ;  A.  N.  Palmer,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.  ;  E. 
C.  Bigger,  Lincoln,  Neb.;  Wm.  Lueders,  Sterling, 
III. ;  N.  B.  Van  Matre,  Omaha,  Neb. ;  J.  F.  Fish, 
747  N.  Robey,  Chicago  ;  J.  W.  Martindill,  Manis- 
tee, Mich. ;  G.  A.  Golder,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  H.  B. 
Boyles,  Omaha,  Neb. ;  H.  B.  Virden,  Chicago, 
111.;  F.  J.  Risinger,  Utica.  N.  Y. ;  O.  L.  Trenary, 
Kenosha,  Wis. ;  C.  P.  Meade,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  E. 
J.  O'Sullivan,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 


members  Business  managers. 

A.  L.  Gilbert,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  C.  M.  Wilmot, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  G.  W.  Brown,  Jacksonville, 
111.;  A.  Rheude,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  G.  C.  Chris- 
topherson,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.  ;  Chas.  M.  Miller, 
New  York  City ;  D.  E.  Johnson,  Fon  dii  Lac, 
Wis.  ;     Wilton    E.   White.    Quincy,   111.  ;     M.  H. 


Heport  «l  the 

Business  Ceacbcrs'  Jlssociatioti. 

BY    W.    E.    WHITE,    QUINCY,    ILL. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Dec.  29,  1902. 

The  Business  Teachers'  Association  con- 
vened in  the  rooms  of  the  Spencerian  Busi- 
ness College. 


Cbe  Cineoln,  nebraska.  Business  eolleae  Delegation. 


W.  N.  WATON.  MRS.  E.  C.  BIGGER.  E.  C.  BIGGER. 

CLARA  B.  WILLIS.  J.  L.  STEPHENS.  MRS.  J.  L.  STEPHENS. 


The  time  from  9  to  10  A.  M.  was  taken  up 
with  registration  of  members. 

W.  E.  White,  of  Quincy,  was  appointed 
temporary  secretary. 

President  Frye,  on  account  of  other  du- 
ties, turned  the  meeting  over  to  Vice  Presi- 
dent Brubeek,  who  took  charge. 

At  the  instance  of  the  vice-president  a 
committee,  consisting  of  Carl  C.  Marshall, 
of  Cedar  Rapids  ;  J.  A.  Hiner,  of  Louis- 
ville ;  F.  M.  Allen,  of  Wilkes  Barre;  and 
N.  B.  Van  Matre,  of  Omaha,  was  appointed 
to  draft  suitable  resolutions  expressing  the 
sympathy  of  the  members  with  our  honored 
president  on  the  recent  death  of  his  wife. 

The  report  of  the  executive  committee 
was  read  by  J.  C.  Walker,  of  Danville,  111. 

President  Frye  delivered  an  address  on 
his  work  in  connection  with  the  bank  ex- 
aminer, at  Chicago,  giving  many  interesting 
points  in  this  connection.  He  also  made 
some  valuable  suggestions  on  auditing. 

In  the  absence  of  Secretary  J.  H.  Graf- 
ton, the  temporary  secretary  was  elected  to 
that  office  for  the  session. 

W.  T.  Bookmyer,  of  Sandusky,  O.,  sent 
notice  he  could  not  be  present. 

J.  A.  Hiner,  of  Louisville,  Ky  ,  present- 
ed his  paper  on  "  What  a  Business  Educa- 
tion Ought  to  Do  for  the  Individual."  This 
paper  was  discussed  by  Geo.  W.  Brown,  of 
.lacksonville,  III  ,  in  a  way  that  excited  con- 
siderable   enthusiasm. 

The  President  then  appointed  a  Confer- 
ence Committee  on  the  Spencerian  library 
project.  This  committee  consisted  of  Geo. 
W.  Brown,  of  Jacksonville,  111.  ;  H.  M. 
Rowe,  Baltimore,  Md.;  and  W.  H.  Whigam, 
Chicago. 

R.  A.  Brubeek,  of  New  London,  Ct.,  then 
delivered  an  able  discussion  on  "  The  Fu- 
ture of  the  Business  Schools,"  in  which  he 
expressed  his  belief  that  they  would  remain 
a  permanent  feature  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem. 

S.  B.  Fahnestock,  of  McPherson,  Kan., 
read  an  able  paper  on  "  Discipline,"  illus- 
trated with  several  interesting  object  lessons 
designed  to  show  his  method  of  attracting 
the  attention  of  his  pupils  and  of  develop- 
ing their  powers  of  concentration. 

W.  T.  Boone,  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  led  in 
the  discussion  of  Mr.  Fahnestock's  paper 
under  the  heading  of,  "  Problems  that  Con- 
front the  Teacher."  Other  discussion  fol- 
lowed. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  reported 
through  its  chairman  the  following  expres- 
sion of  sympathy,  which  on  motion  was 
adopted  and  ordered  spread  on  the  minutes, 
and  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  prepare 
a  copy  to  be  presented  to  our  president,  Mr. 
U.  S.  Frye. 


J.  A.  HiXEK,  Loris\  ir,r,E,  kv. 


WHIGAM.  ClIlCAfU 


BOONE,  St)rTH  BEND,  IND. 


K^solution. 


lent.pain- 


WhekEAS.  a  iluinestic  be 
fill  and  j;revi<jus  beyond  the  power 
to  express,  has  fallen  witli  crushing  force 
npon  tlie  heart  and  life  of  the  worthy  and 
honorable  president  of  this  association,  and 
whereas,  thoujih  we  realize  that  no  passible 
expression  of  sympathy  and  condolence 
niav  assuage  the  pain  of  such  a  grief,  we 
yet' know  that  the  desire  to  offer  such  an 
expression  rises  naturally'  in  ever^*  manly 
or  wonianlv  heart,  and  marks  that  -'fellow- 
feeling  that  makes  tlie  whole  world  kin." 

THEi^EFoRE.  Resolverl.  that  iti  the  recent 
death  of  Mrs.  Amanda  Madeline  Frye,  there 
lias  gone  from  among  us.  and  from  her  sor- 
rowing husband,  a  noble  and  gracious  pres- 
ence, a  bright  and  winning  companion,  a 
faithful  friend,  and  a  loving  wife. 

KESOLVEH,  That  sorrowfully,  and  in  ten- 
derest  symi>athy.  we  offer  to  her  stricken 
husband'  and  family  ourdeepest  condolence 
and  cite  him  to  such  consolation  as  may  be 
drawn  from  a  remembrance  of  the  virtuous 
and  lovable  qualities  of  her  that  has  passed 
away,  and  from  that  promise  of  hope  that 
the  (jiver  of  all  Joy  and  Sorrow  lias  vouch- 
safed to  them  that  walk  in  the  way  of  truth 
and   love. 

f  Carl  C.  Marshall. 
Committee;  J;  A^HINER.^ 

IX.  B.  Van  Matre. 

A  motion  to  appoint  a  committee  to  look 
up  more  members  was  laiil  on  the  taljle. 

December  30,  1902. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  read  a 
letter  from  D.  \V.  Springer,  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  stating  his  inability  to  be  present  to 
present  his  (laper  on  "  Commercial  (Teogra- 
pliv."  On  motion  the  same  was  placed  on 
file". 

D.  W.  Springer,  of  Ann  Arbor,  sent 
his  paper  to  the  secretary  to  be  read  before 
the  convention,  but  on  account  of  the  crowd- 
ed condition  of  tlie  program  the  same  was 
ordered  printed  in  the  "  Practical  Ag(^ "  for 
the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  section. 

Wilton  E.  White,  of  Quincy,  111.,  then 
led  in  a  symposiuui  on  "  An  Ideal  Busi- 
ness Practice  Course"  in  which  stress  was 
laid  on  an  ideal  course  of  practice,  an 
ideal  teacher,  and  ideal  e()uipment.  J.  C 
Walker,  of  Banville,  followed  on  the 
same  topic,  using  blackboard  illustrations 
and  emphasizing  business-like  transactions 
to  the  exclusion  of  overdrawn  conditions 
and  unheard  of  undertakings.  W^.  H. 
Whigam,  of  Chicago,  followed  as  the  third 
member  of  the  symposium,  discussing  some 
points  mentioned  in  the  previous  papers  and 
also  many  new  features,  such  as  the  import- 
ance of  intercommunication,  etc. 

The  discussion  which  followed  was  very 
spirited.  Enos  Spencer,  J.  R.  Brandrup, 
U.  S.  Frye,  M.  Lister,  H.  M.  Rowe,  Geo. 
P.  Lord,  and   O.  L.  Triuary,  participating. 

Enos  Spencer,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  then 
read  his  paper  on  "  Advanced  Accounting," 
strongly  recommending  loose  leaf  systems, 


the  banisliing  of  expense  account,  the  prun- 
ing of  the  merchandise  account,  the  use  of 
adding  machines,  and  noted  the  fact  that 
courts  of  law  are  now  insisting  on  the  use  of 
typewritten  records 

M.  H.  Lockyear,  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Business  Teachers' 
section,  presented  his  paper  on  "  How  and 
Where  Business  Schools  Should  Advertise." 
He  condemned  programs,  special  editions, 
etc., and  recommended  local  city  dailies  and 
country  weeklies.  He  also  thought  small 
space  used  often  better  than  broadsides 
occasionally.  He  also  urged  the  use  of  good 
paper  and  good  printing  in  the  school 
papers  and  circulars.  Mr.  Lockyear's 
paper  was  well  received  and  called  forth 
considerable  favorable  couiment.  It  was 
written  to  be  read  before  the  Private  vSchool 
Managers'  Association,  but  was  crowded  out 
of  that  section  for  want  of  time. 

The  newly  elected  president  appointed 
the  following  as  the  executive  committee 
for  the  ensuing  year  :  W.  H.  Whigam, 
Carl  C.  Marshall,  and  J.  A.  Hiner. 

Adjourned  to  general  session. 

December  31,  1902. 

Several  members  who  could  not  be  pres- 
ent, sent  in  their  membership   fees,  among 


them  being  J.  A.  Clark,  D.  L.  Musselman, 
A.  W.  Dudley,  D.  W.  Springer,  Chas.  Her- 
mann, .J.  C.  Olson. 

J.  W.  Warr,  editor  of  the  "  Practical 
Age,"  read  his  paper  on  the  "  Use  and 
Abuse  of  the  Tongue  in  the  School  Room." 
It  was  a  strong  paper,  and  sparkled  with 
Br.ither  Warr's  usual  good  sense. 

A  spirited  joust  of  "hobby"  riding  was 
then  indulged  in,  and  a  series  of  short  ex- 
temporaneous talks  on  points  of  teaching, 
which  the  members  thought  worthy  of 
special  attention  in  the  school  work,  resulted. 
J.  C.  Walker,  of  Danville,  III.,  touched  on 
his  pet  nobby  of  teaching  spelling.  This 
was  discussed  by  several  members. 

Carl  C.  Marshall  aired  his  plan  of  teach- 
ing some  composite  numbers  less  than  one- 
hundred  which  do  not  appear  in  the  ordinary 
multiplication  table.  Discussed  by  Dr. 
Rowe,  of  Baltimore. 

M.  Lister,  of  Milwaukee,  spoke  of  his 
method  of  teaching  the  subject  of  journal- 
izing with  special  reference  to  drafts  and 
notes.  Discussed  by  Carl  Marshall  and 
Enos  Spencer. 

Enos  Spencer  then  rode  his  hobby  of 
making  students  clean,  accurate  writers  and 
calculators.  He  used  the  blackboard  to 
illustrate  his  ideas  of  the  utility  of  cross 
multiplication. 


Cbe  Capital  City  Commercial  College  Delegation.  Des  IHoines. 


W.  F.  GIESSEM.W. 


BION   BOSL.WGH. 


W.  J.   S?IITH. 


B.  F.  WILLIAMS. 

I.   U.  C.^ROTHEKS 


^FKeldu^Jlrve^£cl>u»e»cbtGr  ^ 


Mr.  Lockvear  showed  his  method  of  using 
check  figures  and  also  spoke  on  rapid  addi- 
tion methods.  This  subject  was  further  dis- 
cussed by  W.  E.  White,  Enos  Spencer,  M. 
Lister,  J.  C.  Walker,  G.  E.  King,  Robert  C. 
Spencer,  and  others. 

Dr.  Rowe  extended  a  cordial  invitation 
to  the  section  to  meet  at  the  Heltiey  School 
in  Brooklyn  with  the  Eastern  Commercial 
Teachers'  Association.  No  action  was 
taken  on  the  invitation. 

N.  B.  Parsons,  of  the  Library  Bureau  of 
Chicago,  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Value  of 
Card  Systems."  He  thought  that  results 
were  at  least  two  to  one  in  favor  of  the 
cards  ;  but  made  the  point  that  they  were 
not  perfect,  and  that  they  required  as  much 
attention  as  other  systems.  He  showed 
that  they  were  especially  adapted  to  insur- 
ance companies,  banks,  signature  books, 
savings  accounts,  commercial  ledgers,  etc., 
and  strongly  recommended  the  use  of  the 
vertical  tiling  system.  On  motion  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  extended  to  Mr.  Parsons, 
which  was  gracefully  acknowledged. 

On  motion  the  body  adjourned  to  "take 
the  Wisconsin  teachers'  examination"  pro- 
vided by  "  Uncle  "  Robert.  Dr.  Rowe  re- 
ceived the  highest  markings  on  the  test, 
which  was  very  exhaustive.  Certificates 
will  be  issued  later. 


members  Business  Section. 

f.  S.  Fry,  Chicago,  111. ;  E.  W.  Spencer,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  ;  A.  C.  Scott,  Warren,  111.  ;  J.  C. 
Walker,  Danville,  111. :  Wilton  E.  White,  Quin- 
cy.  III. ;  J.  A.  Hiner,  Louisville.  Ky. ;  Mi?s  Cath- 
erine German,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Sidney  L.  Daily, 
LaCrosse,  Wis. ;  A.  C.  Peck,  Manitowoc,  Wis. ; 
R.  A.  Brubeck,  New  London,  Conn.;  W.  ,1.  Smith, 
Des  Moines,  la. ;  Geo.  A.  Colder,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ; 
Louise  Stephens,  Lincoln,  Neb. ;  J.  L.  Stephens, 
Lincoln,  Neb. ;  G.  C.  Christopherson,  Sioux 
Falls;  E.  C  Bigger,  Lincoln,  Neb.;  Ida  Bigger, 
Lincoln,  Neb. ;  S.  J.  Ebert,  Oshkosh.  Wis. :  Geo. 
W.  Wegenseller,  Middleburg,  Pa.;  Minard  Lis- 
ter, Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  J.  W.  Warr,  Moline,  111.  ; 
G.  E.  King,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.  ;  John  A.  White. 
Moline,  111.;  W.  T.  Boone,  South  Bend,  Ind  ; 
W.  A.  Marriner,  Des  Moines,  la. ;  E.  F. 
Williams,  Des  Moines,  la.;  W.  C.  Wallaston, 
Beloit,  Wis.:  R.  C.  King.  Osage,  la.;  N.  B.  Van- 
Matre,  Omaha,  Neb.;  H.  D.Harris,  Baltimore. 
Md.;  T.  .1.  Williams,  Oshkosh.  Wis.;  B.  Bos- 
laugh,  Des  Moines,  Ta. ;  Howard  Van  Deusen, 
Owensboro,    Ky. ;  O.    E.    Barker,    Indianapolis, 


Ind.;  H.  M.  Rowe,  Baltimore,  Md.  ;  M.  H.  Lock- 
year,  Evansville,  Ind.;  Carl  C.  Marshall,  Cedar 
Kapids,  la. ;  L.  L.  Hine,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  J.  E. 
King,  New  York  City  ;  Enos  Spencer,  Louisville, 
Ky.;. lames  J.  Monticth,  Racine.  Wis.;  J.  R. 
Brandrup,  Mankato,  Minn.;  Geo.  P.  Lord, Salem, 
Mass.;  A.  E.  Elliott,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  F.  M. 
Allen,  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa  ;  S.  B.  Fahnestock,  Mc- 
Pherson,  Kans. ;  Stephen  Dwan,  Burlington,  la.; 
W.  H  Whigara,  Chicago,  111.;  C.  W.  Benton, 
Valparaiso,  Ind ;  G.  W.  Brown,  Jacksonville, 
111. :  J.  A.  Clark,  Newport  News,  Va. ;  N.  S.  Rich- 
mond, Kankakee,  111. ;  W.  R.  Whetaler,  Lincoln, 
111.;  C.  M.  Bartlett,  Cincinnati,  Ohio:  W.  A. 
Rose.  Trenton,  Mo.:  J.  J.  Nagle,  Freeport,  111.; 

A.  F.  Harvey,  Waterloo,  la. ;  D.  J.  Rowe,  Johns- 
town, Pa. ;  W.  L.  Musick,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  G.  E. 
Nichols,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  D.  E.  Johnson,  Fon 
du  Lac,  Wis.  ;  D.  W.  Springer,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  ;  John  C.  Strassburger,  Milwaukee,  Wi 
Mrs.  D.  C.  Meyer,  Chicago,  111  ;  G.  M.  A.  Boyles, 
Warsaw,  Wis  ;  H.  A.  Popp,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 
D.  J.  Leahy,  Stevens  Point,  Wis. ;  E.  L.  Hayward 
Stevens  Point,  Wis.  ;  J.  A.  Lyons,  Chicago,  111. 
T.  W.  Owens,  Sheyboygan,  Wis. ;  D.  G.  Boelyn 
Peoria,  111. ;  W.  F.  Parsons,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
J.  A.  Savage,  Omaha,  Neb.  ;  G.  S.  Kimball,  .Al- 
bion, Mich,;  J.  F.  Fish.  Chicago;  C.  Bayless, 
Dubuque,  la.;  Caroline  O.  Farnsworth,  Des 
Moines,  la.:  H.  T.  Loomis,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
J.  F.  Klingensmith,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ;  E.  E. 
Admire,  Chicago;  C.  L.  Bryant,  BufTalo,  N.  Y.  ; 

B.  A.  Munson,  Brazil,  Ind.;  E.  J.  O'Sullivan, 
Winnipeg,  Canada ;  F.  H.  Harper,  Saginaw, 
Mich.;  A.  W.  Dudley,  Marshalltown,  la.;  D.  L. 
Musselman,  Quincy,  111;  E.  E.  Merville,  Cleve- 
land, O. ;  J.  C.  Olson,  Parsons,  Kas. ;  Chas.  Her- 
man, Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Zl)i  national  Shorthand  Ceach= 
ers'  nssociation 

REPORTED    BY    F.    M.    VAN   ANTWERP, 
LOUISVILLE,    KY. 

The  Shorthand  Section  was  called  to  order 
at  2:00  o'clock,  Monday,  Dec.  29.  After  a 
few  remarks  by  President  Arnold,  and  Mr. 
C.  T.  Piatt,  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  the  President's  very  practical 
address  was  read.  He  advised  plans  for 
helping  each  other  in  the  work  of  the 
school  room  by  a  more  extensive  use  of  the 
exhibit  room,  by  bringing  to  the  conven- 
tions a  larger  variety  of  the  work  of  stu- 
dents, by  a  more   free  and  open  comparison 


and  discussion  of  methods  -of  teaching. 
The  standard  of  efficiency  is  steadily  in- 
creasing because  of  the  demands  of  business 
men,  and  the  teacher  should  be  more  ob- 
serving, alert,  and  progressive  so  that  he 
may  be  better  able  to  train  amanuenses  who 
will  meet  these  demands.  A  continuance 
of  the  summer  school  for  shorthand  and 
typewriting  teachers  was  recommended,  the 
experiment  of  last  summer  proving  very 
satisfactory. 

The  report  of  Secretary  Davis  showed 
the  Association  to  be  in  very  good  shape, 
forty  new  members  having  joined  during 
the  year  and  thirty-si-x  having  renewed 
their  membership.  The  Secretary  recom- 
mended that  the  Constitution  be  so  changed 
that  the  Secretary  can  be  elected  for  three 
years,  for  in  one  year  it  is  impossible  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  all  the  teachers  and 
be  in  a  position  to  do  the  most  good.  The 
Secretary's  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  first  number  on  the  program  was 
a  paper  by  Mr.  William  Whitford,  "The 
Importance  of  Writing  Names  in  Short- 
hand, Instead  of  Longhand,"  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  absence  of  Mr.  Whitford  his 
paper  was  not  read. 

"  How  I  Prepare  Amanuenses,"  by  Mr. 
.1.  Clifford  Kennedy,  was  probably  the 
most  interesting  and  beneficial  number  on 
the  whole  program.  Mr.  Kennedy  outlined 
his  method  of  teaching  and  traced  the 
progress  of  the  pupil,  step  by  step,  from  the 
day  he  enters  until  the  day  he  graduates 
from  the  Model  office  and  goes  out  into  the 
business  world.  Some  of  the  more  salient 
points  brought  out  by  Mr.  Kennedy  are 
as  follows: 

Pupils  should  be  supplied  with  two  note- 
books-one  for  iiiiscellaneoiis  practice,  and 
the  other  for  the  regular  work  mapped  out 
1>\'  the  teacher,  which  must  be  done.  The 
latter  should  be  regrialarly  and  systematic- 
ally inspected  and  corrected  by  the  teacher, 
and  the  pupil  required  to  rewrite  all  incor- 
rect outlines. 

The  words  tn  every  lesson  are  dictated  to 
the  pupil  after  he  has  practiced  them,  and 
he  must   reach  a  rate  of  50  words  a  minute 


for  each  lesson  until  a  rate  of  75  is  reached. 
.\  rate  of  75  words  is  required  for  begin- 
ning dictation.  Three  dictation  classes, 
A,  H  and  C.  Examinations  are  held  every 
week  for  protuotion  and  for  graduation. 
Titiie  required  to  finisli  tlie  course  six  to 
ten  weeks  on  the  tlieory;  sixteen  to  eigli- 
teen  weeks  in  dictation. 

The  discussions  which  followed,  were  ex- 
tremely lively,  interesting,  and  instructive. 
Everyone  was  urged   to   ask   Mr.   Kennedy 
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questions  or  to  give  his  way  of  handling 
some  part  of  the  work,  and  a  majority  of 
those  present  took  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  or  give  information. 

j\Ir.  II.  G.  Heaiey  followed  Mr.  Kennedy 
on  the  same  subject  with  a  well  written  and 
well  delivered  paper  which  told  a  great 
deal  of  'vliiit  should  be  done,  but  very  little 
of  lioiv  to  do  it.  The  paper  was  a  good  one, 
an  ins|iiring  one,  and  should  be  read  by  all 
teachers.  Mr.  Heaiey  emphasized  particu- 
larly the  fact  that  we  should  never  train 
amanuenses  with  the  idea  that  shorthand  is 
til  be  the  end  ;  that  we  should  not  train  for 
subordinate,  but  for  principal  positions. 
The  men  who  draw  the  salaries  today  are 
the  ones  who  get  business,  not  those  who 
perform  the  little  details  of  taking  care  of 
it.  "  With  all  your  getting,  get  business" 
would  be  a  very  good  motto  for  every  young 
luan  to  start  out  with  in  the  business  world. 

At  a  business  session  held  at  this  point,  a 
resolution  was  passed  authorizing  the  Pres- 
ident to  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  Presi- 
dent's address  and  the  Secretary's  report. 
Also  a  resolution  to  appoint  a  Prass  Coai- 
mittee  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  promote  a 
wider  circulation  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Association,  and  other  information  pertain- 
ing to  it  and  its  work,  by  furnishing  the 
Associated  Prcss  and  other  news-gathering 
agencies  with  such  information.  If  this 
plan  can  be  carried  out,  it  will  be  the 
means  of  bringing  the  National  Shorthand 
Teachers'  Association  and  its  work  before 
all  the  newspaper  readers  of  the  country. 

Cuesday,  9:00  n.  m. 

"The  Opportunities  of  the  Amanuensis" 
was  the  subject  of  a  very  interesting  and 
helpful  talk  by  Mr.  Fred 'irland,  of  Wash- 
ington. The  demand  for  competent  stenog- 
raphers, especially  y  mng  men,  was  never  so 
great  as  it  is  today,  and  the  opportunities 
for  advance^uent  offered  the  amanuensis  are 
far  greater  than  are  offered  in  any  other 
cleri.-al  position.  But  the  standard  of  effi- 
ciency required  by  the  business  world  is  in- 
creasing, and  shorthand  schools  must  see  to 
it  tliat  their  courses  of  study  are  so  much 
imiiroved  and  their  work  so  well  done  that 
they  will  be  able  to  send  out  graduates  who 
will  fultill  the  requirements  of  the  business 
world.  When  they  do  this,  they  will  have 
given  the  young  man  a  training  which 
practically  assures  his  success.  Mr.  Irland 
related  many  incidents  that  have  come 
under  his  observation,  showing  the  excel- 
lent opportunities  that  are  offered  to  the 
young  man  who  is  prepared  to  take  advan- 
tage of  them.  Every  young  man  should 
make  it  a  point  to  acquire  a  reserve  fund  of 


information  and  capability  that  may  be 
instantly  drawn  upon  in  an  emergency,  for 
the  emergency  is  sure  to  present  itself 
sooner  or  later.  Be  prepared  always  for 
something  better  than  that  which  you  are 
now  doing. 

The  subject  of  "  How  I  Prepare  Amanu- 
enses "  was  again  taken  up,  and  Mr.  Selby 
A.  Moran,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  gave  his 
method  of  teaching  shorthand.  Much  of 
the  same  ground  was  gone  over  as  at  the 
session  the  day  before,  but  some  new  ideas 
were  advanced.  Mr.  .Moran  laid  special 
stress  upon  the  importance  of  learning 
many  other  things  in  addition  to  shorthand. 
The  more  general  the  education,  the  more 
successful  will  the  pupil  be  in  shorthand. 
We  make  a  mistake  often  in  trying  to  make 
shorthand  too  easy.  Discussions  by  Irland, 
Piatt,  Hall,  and  others  followed.  The  idea 
conceived  by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
having  different  teachers  tell  explicitly  just 
how  they  do  things  was  an  excellent  one 
and  resulted  in  bringing  out  a  freer  and 
wider  discussion  and  expression  of  methods 
than  at  any  other  meeting. 

At  the  business  session  officers  were 
elected  as  indicated  in  another  column,  and 
Charles  T.  Piatt  and  R.  A.  Grant  were 
elected  directors  of  the  summer  school. 

The  resignation  of  The  lypetvriter  and 
Phonographic  World  as  official  organ  of 
the  National  Shorthand  Teachers'  Associa- 
ation  was  read,  and  after  some  discussion, 
was  accepted.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  ex- 
tended to  Mr.  E.N.  Miner  for  the  many 
courtesies  and  services  rendered  the  Associ- 
ation bv  The  '1  meicriter  and  Fhonociranhic 
World. 

Ulednesday.  I0;00  H.  111. 

"The  Work  of,  and  Demand  for,  En- 
glish-Spanish Stenographers  "  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Francis  E. 
Lester,  of  New  Mexico.  Mr.  Lester  is  in  a 
position  to  know  something  about  this  sub- 
ject and  he  gave  the  Association  much  first- 
hand information.  The  demand  for 
English-Spanish  stenogra|)hers  far  exceeds 
the  supply,  especially  in  the  states  border- 
ing on  Mexico,  and  also  in  the  larger  sea- 
port cities  from  which  business  is  transacted 
w-ith  the  Spanish-speaking  countries  of 
Central  and  South  America,  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  the  Philippines,  etc.  Mr.  Lester 
thinks  the  inducements  are  so  great  that  it 
would  be  a  good  investment  for  more  young 
men  to  learn  ,Spauish  and  prefiare  them- 
selves lor  this  line  of  work.  The  demand 
for  many  years  to  come  will  be  steadily  on 
the  increase. 

Mr.  Rupert  P.  SoKelle,  of  Chicago,  read 
a  paper  giving  his  method  of  teaching  type- 
writing.    The    subject    was     discussed    by 


fully  half  the  members  present.  A  vote 
was  taken  which  showed  that  a  very  large 
majority  of  those  present  advocated  the 
use  of  the  blank  keyboard.  It  seemed  to 
be  the  general  opinion  of  those  present  that 
in  this  way  the  best  results  can  be  obtained. 


members  Sbortband  Section. 

G.  E.  Gill,  Trenton,  N.  J.  ;  C.  W.  Kilt.  Chicago, 
111;  A.  J.  McDonald,  Clayton,  N.  iM. :  W.  N. 
Phillips,  Montgomery,  .\la. ;  W.  C.  Stephens,  St. 
P.aul,  Minn.  :  Mrs.  Grace  B.  Eyler,  Dade  City, 
Fla.  ;  J.  P.  Simon,  West  Superior,  Wis.  ;  Mrs.  F. 
E.  Raefsnyder,  Chicago,  111.;  Orton  E.  Beach. 
Salamanca,  N,  Y. ;  C.  A.  Pitmann,  New  York: 
Mamie  Waters,  Montgomery.  Ala.  :  S.  Roland 
Hall,  New  York;  M.  E.  Austin,  Iowa  Falls,  la.; 
W.  H.  Owen,-  Patterson,  N.  J.  ;  Annie  S.  Disbrow, 
Newark,  N.  J. ;  H.  Coleman.  Newark,  N.  J  ;  Clara 
P.  Seippel,  Chicago,  111.  ;  Sophia  Hagemann.  St. 
Cloud,  Minn.;  W.  P.  Stcinhaueser,  Allentown, 
Pa. ;  Wm.  W.  Winner,  Newark,  N.  J.  ;  Loretta 
Strickler,  T.ipeka,  Kan. ;  Pearl  A.  Power,  Chicago. 
111.  ;  Henrietta  Kempe  Choa:e,  Norfolk,  Va.  ; 
Mrs.  S.  S.  Packard,  New  York  ;  W.  H.  Campbell, 
Greenbay,  Wis. ;  Walter  Rasmussen,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.;  Mrs.  M.  E.  Nelson.  .San  Francisco, 
Cal. ;  C.  I.  Priiigle,  San  Jose,  Cal. ;  R.  L.  Durham, 
San  Francisco.  Cal.  ;  L.  A.  Martin,  Huntington, 
Ind.  ;  .1.  Annie  Jones.  New  .\lbany,  Ind.  ;  C,  A. 
Bonnett,  Cumberland,  Md.  ;  Mrs.  C  H.  Sage, 
Three  Rivers  Mich  :  [I.E.  Byrne,  Tyler,  Texas; 
G.  Arthur  McConnelly,  Port  Huron.  Mich.; 
Julius  Rasmussen,  St.  Paul.  Minn.;  Frank  A. 
Betancourt,  Havana,  Cuba;  Mary  E.  Folsom, 
Garden  City,  Kan. ;  R.  J.  Smith,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  C  O.  Bentley,  Rock  Island,  111.;  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Hodgson  Denver,  Col.;  Carrie  A. 
Clarke,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Laura  C.  Manson. 
Denver,  Colo.  ;  Mis.  Nellie  E.  Remington, 
Woonsocket,  R.  I.  ;  D.  Kimball,  Chicago,  111.  ; 
H.  G.  Heaiey.  New  York;  Jerome  B.  Howard, 
Cincinnati.  Ohio;  E.  D.  Gordon,  Ashland.  Wis.; 
S.  Roland  Hall,  New  York;  Patrick  J.  Sweeney, 
New  York;  M.  E.  Austin,  Iowa  Falls,  la.;  Lena 
M.  Tucker,  Fon  du  Lac,  Wis.;  Clara  E.  Bellmer, 
Fon  du  Lac.  Wis  ;  A  C.  Van  Sant,  Omaha  Neb. ; 
Elizabeth  Van  Sant,  Omaha,  Neb.  ;  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Clark,  Newport  News,  Va. ;  Elizabeth  Brandt, 
Chicago,  111  ;  Lette  V,  Wheeler,  Wausau,  Wis. ; 
Miss  D.  J.  Salisbury,  Appleton,  Wis.  ;  Tillic  M. 
Schoenk,  Sheyboygan,  Wis.  ;  O.  H.  White,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  ;  Georg."  P.  Lord,  Salem,  Mass.:  Mrs. 
E.  G  Ketchum,  Seattle,  Wash. :  W.  O.  Davis, 
Erie.  Pa.  ;  Mary  Brown,  Erie,  Pa.  ;  Bessie  Tour- 
tcllott,  Erie.  Pa.  ;  C  A.  Reed,  Denison,  Texas ; 
O.  A.  Hodgins,  Houlton,  Maine  ;  Carrie  M.  Ev- 
ans, Chicago,  111. ;  Alice  White,  Yankton,  S.  D. ; 
Frances  H.  North,  LaCrosse,  Wis.  ;  C.  C.  Noe, 
Cleveland,  C;  Thomas  T.  .Sctillv,  Norfolk,  V.i.  ; 
J.  Clifford  Kennedy,  Salem,    Mass. ;  ^  ie  T  Ko- 
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bel,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. ;  Thomas  J.  Hoover. 
Carlinvillc,  111, ;  C.  B.Starr,  Milwaukee.  Wis.; 
G.  R.  Hall,  Quincy.  111. ;  F.  M.  Van  Antwerp. 
Louisville,  Ky.  ;  Julia  V.  Stark.  Louisville,  Ky.  ; 
S.  D.  Benthuysen,  Onarga.  111.  ;  W.  N.  Watson, 
Lincoln,  Neb.;  Clara  B.  Willis,  Lincoln,  Neb.; 
S.J.  Ebert.  Oshkosh,  Wis.;  J.  A,  Harader,  West 
Superior,  Wis.;  F.  W.  Assraann.  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Bear,  Rochester,  Mir.n.;  CM. 
Prater,  Tyler,  Texas;  George  Walker. Crawfords- 
ville,  Ind.;  W.J.  O'Ncil.  Redfield.  S.  D. ;  N.  B. 
Van  Matre,  Omaha,  Neb.  ;  Charles  M.  Miller, 
New  York;  Alice  B.  Muller,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.  : 
L.  A.  Arnold.  Denver,  Col.  ;  D.  D.  Mueller.  Nor- 
wood. O.  ;  Mrs.  C.  A.  Faust,  Chicago,  111.  ;  G.  W. 
Brown,  Peoria,  111. ;  Charles  T.  Piatt,  Hoboken. 
N.  J.  ;  W.  N.  Phillips,  Montgomery,  Ala,  ;  I.  H. 
Carothers,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  ;  F.  E.  Huymond, 
EvansviUe,  Ind.  ;  H.  A.  Brow<t  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
Sidney  L.  Daily,  LaCrosse.  Wis.;  Rev.  Albert 
Erkens,  CoUegeviUe,  Minn.;  Rev.  Kiiian  Heid, 
Collegeville,  Minn.  ;  John  R.  Gregg,  Chicago. 
111.;  Mrs.  J.  R.  Gregg,  Chicago,  111.;  Arthur  V. 
Smith,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  ;  Mary  S.  Horner,  Wat- 
erloo, Iowa;  P.  B.  S.  Peters.  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Isbell,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. ;  W.  L  Mu- 
sick,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  ;  W.  D.  McAllister,  Lincoln, 
111.;  Carrie  T.  Mills,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Arthur 
J.  Taylor,  Chicago,  III.;  Edith  M.  Durham,  Kan- 
kakee, 111.;  Nettie  M.  Huff.  Chicago,  111.;  Cath- 
erine Lugenbeel,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa;  Alice  San- 
der, Des  Moines,  Iowa;  R.  A.  Grant,  Rockford, 
111.:  Selby  A.  .Moran.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  Hor- 
tense  L.  Allen,  Decatur.  III.;  W.  L.  Cochran, 
Danville,  111.;  O.  H.  Johnson.  MilwauKee.  Wis.; 
Margaret  E.  King,  Bloomington,  111.;  J.C.Gard, 
Milwaukee.  Wis.:  Mre.  E.  E.  Admire.  Chicago. 
111.  ;  J.  F.  Fleisher,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Rebecca 
Strutton,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  M.  L.  Dunn,  Madi- 
son, Wis. ;  James  S.  Curry.  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  R. 
H.  Boyd,  Madison,  Wis. ;  J.  A.  Stephens,  Chicago, 
111.  ;  Benj.  J.  Knauss,  Chicago,  111. ;  C.  P.  Moore. 
Racine,  Wis.  ;  A.  Gaylord  Beaman,  Chicago,  111.  ; 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Raymond,  Chicago,  111. ;  Jessie  A. 
Davidson.  Milwaukee,  Wis  ;  Fred  Ireland, 
Washington,  D.  C  ;  Bertha  J.  Addison,  Lewis- 
ton,  Idaho;  F.  M.  Allen,  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.; 
Walter  J.  Durand,  Chicago,  111 ;  E.  R.  Johnston, 
Green  Bay,  Wis. ;  S.  H.  East,  Indiinapolis  Ind. ; 
Mrs.  H.  East,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  H.  M .  Wil- 
mont,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  ;  F  F.  Musrush,  Cleve 
land,  Ohio;  Francis  E.  Lester.  Mesillu  Park,  N. 
M.;  Miss  Minnie  Walker,  Chicago,  III  ;  Mrs.  J. 
F.  Fish,  Chicago,  III.:  Rupert  P.  SoRelle,  hi- 
cago.  Ill;  8  C.  Regan,  Chicago,  111.  ;  E  J. 
O'Suilivan,  Winnipeg,  Canada;  Robert  E.  Lee, 
Milwauk.e,  Wis.  ;  J.  S.  Davis.  Milwaukee.  Wis  ; 
Miss  Marion  Reichardt,  Omaha.  Neb.;  Mrs  T.J. 
Allen,  Aurora,  111. ;  K.  P.  Ritner,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ; 
W.  I.  Tinus.  Chicago,  111;  Miss  Caroline  T.  Ar- 
nold, Cleveland,  Ohio 


Kcport  of  the 

national  Penmanship  Ccacbers' 
Jlssociatton 

BY  C.  C.  LISTER,  BALTI?IORE,  MD. 

Promptly  at  1:30  on  Monday,  December 
29th,  the  seventeenth  annual  convention  of 
penmen  from  various  parts  of  the  country, 
assembled  in  the  rooms  assigned  the  Na- 
tional Penmanship  Teachers'  Association 
at  the  Spencerian  Business  College  at  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  This  meeting  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  successful,  if  not  the  most 
successful,  in  the  history  of  these  meetings. 
It  was  attended  by  representatives  of  the 
profession  from  Nebraska  on  the  west  to 
the  New  England  states  oh  the  east,  and 
from  Kentucky  on  the  south,  to  the  ex- 
treme limits  of  the  United  States  on  the 
north.  A  high  tension  of  enthusiasm  pre- 
vailed during  the  three  days  of  the  meeting 
which  proved  entirely  too  short  to  exhaust 
the  bottled-up  knowledge  in  the  way  of 
methods  and  ideas  for  developing  the  field 
of  penmanship.  Something  less  than  the 
pressure  of  a  button  would  cause  a  flood  of 
information  to  burst  forth  with  so  much 
continuity,  that  it  frequently  required  the 
firm,  but  courteous  voice  of  the  presiding 
officer  to  regulate  the  proceedings  so  the 
different  members  could  get  an  opportunity 
to  air  their  views. 

After  a  general  handshake  and  numerous 
introductions,  President  Horace  G.  Healey, 
Editor  of  the  Penman's  Art  Journal,  New 
York  City,  delivered  his  annual  address. 

Mr.  Healey's  address,  which  was  mainly 
technical  in  its  nature,  was  well  received 
by  the  association.  After  making  a  plea  for 
better  writing  in  the  schools  of  our  land,  he 
reminded  those  present  that  this  is  the 
semi-centennial  of  Spencerian  writing,  and 
urged  the  revival  of  a  plan  that  was  set  on 
foot  a  few  years  ago  for  the  erection  of  a 
memorial  at  Geneva,  Ohio,  in  honor  of  Piatt 
R.  Spencer,  who  is  known  throughout  the 
country  as  the  founder  of  the  Spencerian 
system  of  peniuanship.  It  was  resolved 
that  a  committee  of  the  penmanship  sec- 
tion be  appointed  to  meet  with  similar  com- 
mittees to  be  appointed  by  the  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Federation  to  devise  a  plan  of 
action  whereby  the  commercial  teachers  of 
the  land  cpn  arrange  to  co  operate  with  the 
cit  zens  of  Geneva,  O.,  the  former  home  of 
the    grand  old   man  of    achievement,   who 


has  done  more  to  develop  the  beautiful 
and  practical  art  of  writing  than  any  other 
who  has  ever  lived. 

The  committees  appointed  were  as  fol- 
lows :  National  Penmanship  Teachers' 
Association  :  C.  C.  Lister,  Baltimore  ;  W. 
F.  Giesseman,  Des  Moines  ;  C.  P.  Zaner, 
Columbus,  O. 

National  Commercial  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion :  G.  W.  Brown,  Jacksonville,  111.  ;  H. 
M.  Rowe,  Baltimore;  \V.  H.  Whigam,  Chi- 
cago. 

National  Shorthand  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion :  ^Y.  L.  Music,  St.  Louis  ;  Charles  R. 
Piatt,  Hoboken,  N.J. 

Mr.  D.  S.  Hill,  of  EvansviUe,  Ind.,  then 
read  a  paper  on  "Essentials  of  Practical 
Handwriting,"  which  was  well  taken.  Mr. 
Hill  took  a  stand  practically  opposing  the 
vertical  style  of  writing,  not  because  it  is 
upright  but  because  it  is  detrimental  to 
speed.  He  held  that  there  is  a  general  ten- 
dency to  the  slant  style  as  speed  is  encour- 
aged. It  is  believed  he  touched  a  popular 
chord  when  he  urged  intelligent  practice 
on  a  few  copies  during  the  writing  period, 
rather  than  the  use  of  many  copies.  This 
paper  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Courtney, 
Fish,  Jones,  Gaylord,  Palmer  and  Lister. 

Mr.  Zaner  then  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  C. 
N.  Crandle,  of  Chicago,  expressing  his 
regrets  at  not  being  able  to  be  present, 
owing  to  illness  in  his  family. 

This  was  followed  by  a  paper  in  a  humor- 
ous vein  on,  "Penmen  I  Have  Known,"  by 
Mr.  H.  W.  Ellsworth,  the  veteran  penman 
and  author  of  New  York  Citj'.  He  thought  it 
would  have  been  more  appropriate  to  have 
adopted  Seton  Thompson's  book  title, 
"Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known,"  and  said 
that  most  professional  penmen  were  more 
like  professional  jack  rabbits.  In  speaking 
of  the  penmen  of  long  ago  who  lived  by 
organizing  writing  classes,  he  said  that 
"when  the  money  had  been  collected  the 
magic  power  of  the  '  Professor'  often  evap- 
orated—likewise the  class." 

There  was  a  call  for  remarks  from  all  pen- 
men over  fifty  years  of  age,  but  Mr.  W.  H. 
Duff  of  Duff's  Business  College  at  Pittsburg 
was  the  only  one  who  was  willing  to  admit 
that  he  was  over  fifty— wouldn't  have 
thought  this  of  a  body  of  men. 

The  next  thing  on  the  program,  was  the 
speed  contest.  About  twenty  penmen  en- 
gaged in  the  contest,  and  considerable 
jolly  good  humor  was  manifest.  Some  time 
was  spent  in  deciding  just  how  to  conduct 
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it.  Messrs.  Palmer  and  Gaylord  said  they 
"wouldn't  play  if  the  others  wouldn't  play 
fair."  Thecontest  was  informal  andcreated 
much  interest,  but  owing  to  some  misun- 
derstanding, and  a  lack  of  time,  it  was  not 
officially  decided.  However,  it  developed 
that  there  are  luany  who  could  uiake  from 
sixty  to  eighty-one  good  business  capitals 
in  a  minute,  and  from  120  to  1-W  good  figures 
in  a  similar  time.  Some  of  those  who  par- 
ticipated were  Messrs.  Zaner,  Healey,  Pal- 
mer, Gaylord,  Grant,  Loomis.  Wa^',  Lister 
and  Mrs.  Yocum,  and  others. 

Following  roll  call  on  Tuesday,  Mr,  W.  F. 
Giesseman  of  Des  Moines,  [a.,  read  a  most 
excellent  paper  on  the  "Worth  of  Good 
Writing."  As  this  paper  will  be  published 
in  full  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  THE 
Business  Educator,  further  comment 
is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  T.  Courtney,  of  Des  Moines,  handled 
the  subject  assigned  him,  '*  Accurate  Writ- 
ing," in  an  interesting  manner.  He  first  read 
interesting  letters  on  the  above- subject 
from  Messrs.  Madarasz,  Zaner,  Glick,  Hin- 
man,  Palmer,  Lehman,  and  others.  He 
thinks  most  penmen  are  egotistical.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  but  that  many  men 
who  have  the  ability  to  become  good  pen- 
men, are  spoiled  early  in  their  career  by  the 
flattery  of  well  meaning  friends,  who  are 
not  competent  to  judge  penmanship.  Thej* 
make  a  spurt  in  the  writing  field,  so  to 
speak,  some  unwise  admirers  tell  them  that 
their  writing  is  phenomenal,  and  further 
study  and  practice  in  that  l>eautiful  art, 
which  is  almost  endless  in  its  possibilities, 
is  deemed  useless.     Egotism  spoils  them. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Spohn,of  Madison,  Wis.,  in  his 
"  Lesson  in  Business  Writing,"  which  he 
presented  in  a  masterly  manner,  advocated 
large  exercises  at  first,  two  or  three  spaces 
in  height.  (By  spaces,  I  think  he  referred 
to  the  spaces  betw^een  the  blue  lines  on  the 
customary  practice  paper)  whole  arm 
movement  at  first,  followed  by  gradually 
changing  to  smaller  writing.  He  also  be- 
lieves that  the  capitals  should  be  taught 
first.  Penmen  are  divided  on  this  point. 
The  point  in  favor  of  Mr.  Spohn's  theory  is 
that  it  is  easier  for  the  pupil  to  introduce 
the  arm  movement  into  the  execution  of 
large  forms— capitals— than  the  smaller  let- 
ters. However  this  may  be,  it  is  true  that 
most  of  the  successful  writing  teachers 
cling  to  the  plan  of  training  the  hand  on 
the  straight  line  and  oval  exercises,  and 
then  learn  to  apply  it  by  beginning  with  the 
simple  small  letters  in  the  form  of  gliding 
exercises,  and  gradually  leading  up  to  the 
more  complex  letters  and  on  to  the  capitals. 
Mr.  Spohn  urges  the  importance  of  thought- 


ful practice,  and  that  tlie  letter  not  well 
formed  back  of  the  eye  can  not  be  well 
formed  before  the  eve.  This  is  a  point  that 
deserves  more  attention  than  is  usually' 
given  it.  This  paper  brought  out  a  lively 
discuseion.  The  question  was  raised  as  to 
what  period  of  the  day  was  best  suited  for 
the  writing  period.  The  prevailing  opinion 
seemed  to  favor  the  morning  period.  Then 
the  question  of  placing  common  faults  in 
writing  on  the  board  before  the  class  was 
discussed,  for  and  against.  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Zaner  struck  the  key  note  when  he  said 
he  would  not  place  faults  on  the  board  until 
he  had  discovered  some  that  were  general. 
And  that  he  would  then  proceed  to  point 
them  out  on  the  board,  and  thereby  benefit 
all  in  the  time  it  would  take  to  point  out  the 
error  for  one  pupil.  However,  he  would 
point  out  the  error  individually  if  it  was  un- 
common and  only  occurred  occasionally. 

There  was  an  open  period  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  and  it  was  decided  to  hold  an 
informal  meeting  of  the  "Cranks."  The 
plan  was  for  the  president  to  call  a  number 
to  the  board  and  let  him  demonstrate  his 
method  of  handling  some  feature  of  the 
writing  lesson.  Those  who  responded  were 
Messrs.  Zaner,  Lister,  Palmer,  Healey,  and 
others.  It  was  a  departure  from  the  usual 
program,  but  was  voted  a  success.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  no  other  period  brought  out  so 
much  genuine  enthusiasm,  and  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  arrange  for  a  meeting  of  the 
"Cranks"  on  the  program  for  the  next 
annual  meeting. 

At  the  meeting  on  Wednesday  morning 
a  resolution  was  passed  empowering  the 
president  to  appoint  a  meml)er  from  each 
state  represented,  to  act  as  secretary  for  Iiis 
respective  state.  His  duties  will  he  to  get 
into  correspondence  with  the  \  arious  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  in  liis  state  and  urge 
attendance  at  these  conventions.  These 
appointments  will  be  made  later. 

The  last  and  by  no  means  least  feature  of 
the  program  was  a  talk  of  unusual  interest 
b3'  our  genial  host,  "  Uncle  Robert,"  as  he  is 
known  to  the  profession.  His  subject  was 
"  Reminiscences."  He  confined  himself 
largely  to  those  interesting  events  and  pro- 
ducts in  which  his  father  figured  so  promi- 
nently. He  said  the  name  *' Spencerian," 
as  applied  to  writing,  was  not  of  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's choosing,  but  was  given  to  it  by  Mr, 
Lusk,  a  pupil  of  his.  He  described  the  ori- 
gin of  Spencerian  writing,  which  he  held 
was  a  compromise  between  the  broad  turns 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  extremely  angular 
style,  which  was  of  German  origin,  on  the 
other.  He  considered  the  oval  the  organ  of 
nature — being  similar  in  shape  to  the  head, 


the  heart,  the  brain,  the  pebble,  etc  His 
dominant  spirit  in  teaching  was  philan- 
thropic—his  love  for  mankind  being  upper- 
most in  his  mind.  He  had  a  grasp  and 
view  of  writing  beyond  any  other  past  or 
present. 

He  had  the  misfortune  to  contract  alco- 
holism, and  to  free  himself  of  same  he 
sought  the  wilds  of  Ashtabula  County, 
Ohio,  with  his  devoted  young  wife  and 
family,  where  he  not  only  freed  himself 
from  drink,  but  bought  a  home  as  well, 

Mr.  Spencer  was  a  poet  of  unusual  merit, 
and  is  said  to  have  closely  resembled  Burns 
in  poetic  style. 

A  number  of  Mr.  Spencer's  poems  w^ere 
read.  Some  were  truly  sentimental,  while 
others  were  humorous,  one  of  the  latter 
style  was  entitled  '  Pat  and  His  Ohio  Rat." 

Executive  Committee,  H.  G.  Healey,  New- 
York  City  ;  D.  S.  Hill.  Evansville,  Ind.,  and 
W.  F.  Giesseman,  Des  Moines,  la. 


tnembers  Penmanship  Section. 

H,  G.  Healey.  New  York  City.  N.  Y.;  C.  P. 
Zaner,  Columbus,  O. ;  W.  P.  Jones,  Little  Rock, 
Ark.  :  S.  D.  Van  Benthuysen,  Onargo,  111.  ;  D.  S. 
Hill,  Evansville,  Ind.;  N.  H.  Wright,  Louisville, 
Ky.  ;  R.  W.  James,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ;  J.  A.  Savage, 
Omaha,  Neb. ;  W.  F,  Giesseman,  Des  Moines, 
la,;  E.  O.  Folsom,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  E.  F.  Quin- 
tal, Green  Bay,  Wis.;  F.  J.  Jenet,  Watertown, 
Wis.  ;  A.  N.  Symmes,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  O.  T. 
Kruse.  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  C  .  L.  Wallerman.  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. ;  Bert  German,  Fremont,  O. ;  J.  A. 
Book,  Sheboygan,  Wis.;  A.  H.  Dixon,  Manito- 
woc, VVis.  ;  A.  N.  Palmer,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.  ;  C. 
C.  Lister,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Howard  Van  Deusen, 
Owensboro,  Ky.  ;  J.  C.  Jansrud,  Wilmar,  Minn; 
W,  W.  Way,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  T.  Courtney,  Des 
Moines,  la.;  O.  A.  Hoffman,  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
G,  E.  Spohn.  Madison,  Wis. ;  E.  A.  Zartman, 
Chicago,  111,  ;  F.  D.  Cross,  Oshkosh,  Wis. ;  H.  W. 
Ellsworth,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. ;  J.  F.  Fish, 
Chicago,  111. ;  A.  B.  Zutavern,  Monroe,  Wis. ;  W, 
W.  Bennett,  Milwaukee,  Wis;  E.  E.  Gaylord, 
Beverly,  Mass.;  W.  H.  Duff,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  :  T.  J. 
Risinger.  Utica,  N.  Y.  ;  H.  T.  Loomis,  Cleveland, 
O.  ;  A.  R.  Punke,  Racine,  Wis. ;  A.  C.  McDonald, 
Milwatikee.  Wis.;  Miss  E.  Robinson,  Waterloo, 
la. ;  S.  B.  Fahnestock,  McPherson,  Kans. ;  W.  E. 
Allen,  Stevens  Point,  Wis  ;  F.  J.  Schaafs,  Racine, 
Wis.  ;  F.  F.  Musrush,  Cleveland.  O. ;  W.  A.  Rip- 
ley. Huntington,  W.  Va. ;  E.  J.  O'Sullivan,  Win- 
nipeg. Canada;  B.  A.  Munson,  Brazil,  Ind.; 
Robt.  C.  Spencer,  Milwaukee.  Wis.  ;  Geo.  J.  Mc- 
Daniel.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  ;  R.C.  King,  Osage,  la.; 
G.  W.  Brown,  Jacksonville,  111. ;  R.  A.  Brubeck, 
New  London,  Conn. 
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n  Cbeatre  Party. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  side  incidents 
of  the  Nilwaukee  meeting  was  a  tlieatre 
party  given  by  genial  Mr.  J.  E.  Neahr,  of 
Boston,  General  Agent  of  the  Underwood 
typewriter.  The  party  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing :  H.  M.  Rowe,  J.  C.  Kennedy.  W.  O. 
Davis,  Enos  Spencer,  C.  C.  Lister,  C.  M. 
Bartlett,  K.  A.  Brubeck,  H.  D.  Harris,  H.  B. 
Boyles,  M.  H.  Lockyear  and  C.  P.  Zaner. 

"The  Suburban,"  Davidson  Theatre,  and 
Mr.  Neahr,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  were  "  tip  against  the  real 
thing."  The  play  was  melodrama,  but  be- 
tween Bartlett  and  Rowe  we  had  Romette 
and  Julio,  and  between  the  crowd  and  one 
of  Milwaukee's  famous  German  "  tea  and 
cracker  gardens"  there  was  plate  glass 
galore.  We  looked,  and  Lockyear  walked 
straight  on— through  the  snow,  and  the 
other  eleven  followed— dry  on  the  inside, 
and  sober,  to  dream  of  drama— and  drams 
not  drunk. 


Convention  notes. 


The  weather  ma 
winter    weather 
Milwaukee. 


was  good  to  us.    Perfect 
lied   while   we   were   in 


One  more  added  to  the  list  of  mythical 
mayors.  Mayor  Rose  did  not  blossom  in 
our  presence. 

Wanted:  A  handy  manual  on  Parlia- 
mentary Practice  Address  the  e.x-Presi- 
dent  of  the  Federation. 

Tlie  Shorthand  Association  did  wisely  in 
re-electing  Secret.iry  Davis;  he  is  "  actual 
business  from  start  to  finish." 

The  Speed  Contest  proved  a  most  excit- 
ing, instructive,  and  enjoyable  affair.  Let 
us  have  it  all  over  again— and  then  some. 

President  Arnold  was  a  good  presiding 
officer  and  a  hard  worker  for  the  success  of 
the  Federation.  He  will  bear  watching; 
better  things  are  in  store  for  him. 

The  Shorthand  Section  always  elects  its 
best  men  for  office.  This  accounts,  in  a 
large  measure,  for  its  being  the  largest 
section  of  the  Federation. 


Genial  Fred  Irland  has  the  sincere  thanks 
of  the  shorthand  teachers  of  this  country 
for  the  hearty  interest  he  takes  in  their 
work.  We  hope  to  have  him  with  us  every 
year. 

The  Spencer  family  reunion,  so  widely 
advertised,  was  onlj'  a  dream.  Lyman  P., 
Piatt  K.,  Jr.,  and  Harvey,  whom  we  all 
wanted  very  much  to  see,  were  not  in 
evidence. 

The  various  section  meetings  were  more 
than  usually  interesting,  although  there 
were  more  absentees  among  those  adver- 
tised to  speak  than  has  been  the  case  for 
several  years. 

Lister  captured  the  penmen— and  the 
presidency.  With  such  officers  as  Healey 
and  Lister  the  association  must  prosper. 
Lister  is  a  level-headed  fellow,  a  fine  pen- 
man, and  a  noble  man. 

President  Healey  proved  an  ideal  officer. 
The  excellent  program  as  carried  out  in  the 
Penmanship  Section  was  the  result  of  his 
"spur  on  the  spot"  suggestions  and  crea- 
tioiis.    Congratulations,  brother. 

An  unfamiliar  though  welcome  figure  at 
the  convention  was  that  of  C.  L.  Bryant,  of 
the  Buffalo  B.  &  S.  School.  Mr.  Bryant  was 
looking  for  two  good  teachers.  It  pa>'S 
teachers  to  attend  these  meetings. 

There  were  no  contests  for  auy  of  the 
offices  in  the  National  Shorthand  Teachers' 
Association,  and  there  was  no  politics  In  the 
election.  Everybody  knew  the  best  man 
for  the  jilace  and  voted  for  hiiu,  and  that 
settled  it. 

The  typewriter  companies  outdid  them- 
selves in  their  exhibits  this  year.  The 
Densmore  people  were  especially  happy  in 
their  choice  of  an  attractive,  ten-year  calen- 
dar, bound  in  celUiloid,  which  was  distrib- 
uted as  a  souvenir  of  the  occasion. 

A  member  of  one  of  the  other  sections 
remarked,  on  entering  the  Shorthand  Sec- 
tion, that  whenever  matters  were  dragging 
along  in  an  uninteresting  way  in  his  section 
he  always  went  over  to  visit  the  Shorthand 
people,  for  there  was  always  "something 
doing  "  there. 


One  o'clock  in  the  morning  is  an  uncon- 
scionable hour  at  which  to  rise  from  a  ban- 
quet table.  Arrangements  should  be  made 
so  that  the  physical  part  of  our  annual 
banquet  may  be  out  of  the  way  by  nine 
o'clock,  so  that  the  speakers  may  have 
wide-awake  listeners  to  the  end. 

For  Sale:  Cheap,  a  "machine"  that 
has  been  doing  good  convention  work  for 
two  years.  It  was  slightly  damaged  in  the 
recent  convention  at  Milwaukee,  but  it  is 
certain  that  there  are  in  it  still  sundry  ele- 
ments of  usefulness.  Apply,  after  office 
hours,  to  the  Chief  Cook  and  Bottle- Washer. 

Zaner's  simplified  writing  justified  all 
that  has  been  said  of  it,  and  much  more. 
Not  only  did  Zaner  outdo  the  famous  "mus- 
cular movement"  champion  in  point  of 
speed,  but  he  did  his  work  beautifully,  and 
without  fuss  and  feathers.  There  was  no 
mistaking  the  fact  that  the  crowd  was 
with  him. 

Uncle  Robert  did  everything  just  right. 
He  stands  alone  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellows, 
as  one  who  labors  unselfishly  for  the  cause 
of  business  education,  he  has  no  equal. 
All  honorto  "thegrandold  man."  The"sam- 
ples  "  of  good  cheer  which  he  freely  gave  to 
all  are  cherished  by  many  to  whom  their 
trip  to  Milwaukee  will  long  remain  a  pleas- 
ant and  uplifting  recollection. 

S.  Van  Vliet,  of  the  Cleveland  Speucerian, 
and  C.W.  Benton.of  the  Valparaiso,  Indiana, 
Normal  School, are  "a  pair  to  draw  to,"  as 
the  boys  say.  They  are  such  physical 
giants  that  an  ordinary  man  of  five  feet  ten 
looks  like  a  school  boy  in  their  presence. 
And  their  hearts  and  ambitions  are  just  as 
big  as  their  bodies.  They  aspire  to  the  best 
and  biggest  in  their  profession. 

The  man  who  has  contracted  the  bad 
habit  of  eating  too  fast  should  spend  a 
month  at  the  St.  Charles  Hotel.  Those  who 
attended  the  convention  will  sign  a  testi- 
monial unanimously  declaring  that  such  a 
course  of  treatment  will  certainly  effect  a 
cure— while  he  is  at  the  St.  Charles, at  least. 
It  was  commonly  voted  the  slowest  place 
that  a  commercial  teachers'  convention 
ever  struck. 

Everybody  enjoyed  Uncle  Robert's  play- 
ful allusions  to,  and  descriptions  of,  the 
Milwaukee     examination     prescribed     for 
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J.  F.    FISH,  CHICAGO. 
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those  who  aspire  to  possess  a  teacher's  cer- 
tificate. Several  glasses  of  a  variety  of  Mil- 
waukee's famous  product  are  set  before  the 
applicant  for  pedagogical  honors,  and  he  is 
expected  to  show  his  discrhninating  taste 
by  sampling  and  naming  each  brand. 
Uncle  Robert  called  for  volunteers,  and  i*^ 
was  really  surprisingto  see  how  many  were 
willing  to  take  the  Milwaukee  examination. 

Some  of  the  engraved  cards  that  were 
freely  handed  out  in  and  about  the  penman- 
ship section  had  a  remarkably  suspicious 
resemblance  to  the  classic  hand  of  Madar- 
asz,  and  the  results  of  the  speed  test  did 
not  improve  the  situation.  Let's  see,  Mad- 
arasz  will  write  cards,  will  he  not?  And 
zinc  etchings  can  be  made  from  them,  can 
they  not?  And  then  other  cards  can  be 
printed  from  these  zinc  etchings,  eh?  Of 
course  no  one  would  do  such  a  thing,  but 
such  things  might  l)e  done,  and— there  were 
those  who  wondered. 

Talk  about  fun!  How  could  anything 
generate  more  downright,  dead-in-earnest 
fun  than  a  twg-of-war  for  a  meeting  place? 
What  with  Jones'  City  of  Roses  (as  he 
styled  Little  Rock)  and  Secretary  Wilson's 
"perfume  of  violets,  aroma  of  roses,  and 
fragrance  of  carnations"— all  alleged  to  be 
extravagantly  blooming  on  the  Arcadian 
hills  about  Cincinnati— we  begun  to  hum 
"  In  the  Good  Old  Summer  Time,"  and  then 
and  there  decided  to  cross  our  legs  under 
Brother  Bartlett's  mahogany,  in  Cincinnati, 
Queen  City  of  the  Ohio  Valley. 

The  Metropolitan  Business  College 
"  wasn't  in  it,"  so  to  speak,  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  voting  for  a  meeting  place  for  1903, 
but  it  is  likely  to  be  a  prime  favorite  for 
1904,  because  its  magnificent  new  quarters, 
its  perfect  equipment,  its  advanced  courses, 
and  its  probable  position  as  the  largest  of 
the  western  commercial  schools,  will  make 
it  a  powerful  magnet.  No  one  should  fail  to 
see  the  new  Metropolitan,  when  passing 
through  Chicago.  Mr.  Powers  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  the  business  enterprise  he 
has  shown  and  the  success  he  has  achieved. 
Here's  to  his  health  and  his  family's.  May 
he  live  long  and  continue  to  prosper. 

Honesty  is  apparently  not  the  best  polio' 
—in  The  Private  School  Managers'  Associa- 
tion. When  the  presiding  officer  said,  in 
his  annual  address,  that  school  proprietors 
who  guaranteed  positions  should  not  be 
considered  eligible  for  membership  in  that 
body,  one  honest  man  arose  and  said  that 
he  guaranteed  positions,  under  conditions 
that  he  explained.  He  wanted  to  know 
w^here  he  stood.  As  compensation  for  his 
candor  he  was  lambasted  without  mercy. 
Another  proprietor,  much  better  known, 
one  of  whom  the  public  would  not  expect 
such  a  practice,  is  also  guaranteeing  posi- 
tions, but  he  believes  that  silence— on  cer- 
tain subjects— is  golden  ;  but  he  lifted  up 
his  voice  at  frequent  intervals  on  less  dang- 
erous topics,  and  there  were  those  who 
would  have  rewarded  him  with  the  highest 
ofiBce  in  the  Federation. 


Olortb  of  Good  Ulritftid 

BY.W.    F.  GIESSEMAN,    CAPITAL  CITY  COM- 
MERCIAL COLLEGE,   DES    MOINES,  IOWA 

For  nearly  twenty-four  years  I  have  been 
teaching  penmanship  altnost  daily,  and  in 
all  that  time  I  have  not  felt  the  necessity  of 
formulating  an  expression  of  the  worth  of 
good  writing.  Taking  it  as  a  matter  under- 
Stood  that  good  writing  was  a  good  thing 
and  that  everybody  was  anxious  to  get  all 


he  could,  conscious  of  the  fact  that  his  get- 
ting would  not  lessen  the  amount  for  his 
neighbor. 

A  good  handwriting  is  worth  more  today 
than  ever  before,  notwithstanding  the  en- 
croachment in  its  field  of  shorthand,  type- 
writing, the  telephone,  the  telegraph,  the 
phonograph,  etc. 

Hundreds  of  letters  are  now  dictated  and 
transcribed,  where  one  would  be  written 
with  a  pen.  Thousands  of  messages  are 
sent  over  the  wires  today  that  formerly  re- 
quired the  intermediary  of  the  pen,  but  in 
keeping  with  all  this  growth,  the  pen  is 
used  more,  and  skill  with  the  pen  is  rated 
higher  than  in  any  previous  decade.  In- 
stead of  usurping  the  place  of  the  pen,  these 
things  have  lightened  labor,  recorded  the 
multiplicity  of  transactions  and  made  a 
place  of  their  own. 

The  requirements  today  are  greater;  both 
speed  and  ability  must  be  more  efficient 
than  heretofore.  This  is  true  of  other 
things  as  well  as  penmanship.  There  are 
more  penmen  today,  more  penmanship 
teachers,  policy  writers,  engrossers,  etc. 
They  earn  more  money,  live  more  comfort- 
ably, enjoy  greater  advantages  than  ever 
before.  The  centuries  have  never  known 
the  possibility  of  a  penman's  convention 
until  the  present  generation. 

Good  teachers  of  penmanship  are  in 
steady  demand,  and  there  is  an  increasing 
demand  in  the  private  schools,  and  a  larger 
field  to  be  developed  in  the  public  schools. 
The  pay  for  which  is  as  good  as  the  same 
amount  of  intelligence  would  command  in 
other  professions.  The  larger  cities  support 
several  penmen  who  make  a  specialty  of 
engrossing  and  job  orders.  The  penman 
who  is  able  to  originate  designs  and  plan 
specimens,  especially  for  advertising  pur- 
poses, can  get  a  high  price  for  his  work. 
Card-writing,  lettering,  filling  diplomas 
and  certificates  and  sending  out  specimens 
for  mail  orders  take  a  part  of  the  penman's 
time  and  bring  returns  in  proportion  to  the 
combined  energy  and  ability  displayed. 
Almost  any  community  will  furnish  extra 
jobs  and  fair  remuneration  to  one  who  has 
developed  a  little  more  than  ordinarj' abil- 
ity with  the  pen,  while  increase  of  skill  will 
bring  higher  rewards  and  more  frequent 
occasions.  Many  stenographers  and  clerks 
could  easily  earn  and  get  from  ten  dollars 
to  twenty-five  dollars  a  month  more  if  they 
could  only  write  a  better  hand. 

Penmanship  is  valuable  in  proportion  to 
its  ease  of  execution.  The  law  of  economics 
that  a  thing  is  valuable  according  to  the 
amount  of  energy  expended  in  its  execu- 
tion is  reversed  in  penmanship.  The  slow, 
labored  style  with  back  bent,  nose  down, 
fingers  pinched,  and  mouth  and  tongue 
working  in  unison  with  the  pen,  being  of 
the  least  worth. 

Good  w^riting  is  valuable  as  an  accom- 
plishment aside  from  its  earning  capacity. 
How  can  we  measure  the  satisfaction  of 
writing  our  thoughts  and  records  with  ease 
and  dispatch  instead  of  deferring  the  dread- 
ed task  from  day  to  day  because  it  is  hard. 

A  good  hand-writing  is  worth  consider- 
able from  an  advertisingstandpoint.  Some 
of  the  best  business  colleges  of  the  land 
have  built  up  their  present  proportions 
more  largely  through  the  specimens  of 
business  and  ornamental  penmanship  than 
anything  els*',  and  a  number  of  other 
schools  depend  upon  it  for  a  large  part  of 
the  influence  upon  the  prospective  pupils. 
Other  schools  decry  against  the  artistic  and 
ornamental,  but  lay  great  stress  on  com- 
mon sense  business  writing.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  if  a  commercial  school 


does  not  prepare  the  majority  of  its  pupils 
in  an  up-to-date  manner  of  writing  it  fails 
in  its  mission. 

Penmanship  has  a  disciplinary  value. 
It  requires  absolute  attention.  Attention 
to  position,  attention  to  movement,  and 
attention  to  form.  Dickens  says,  "The  one 
safe,  sure,  serviceable,  attainable  quality  is 
that  of  attention."  Young  men  are  sent  to 
military  schools  for  the  training  in  discip- 
line and  obedience  to  orders.  The  would-be 
penman  must  give  his  mind  and  energies 
to  the  one  thing  in  hand,  and  as  fast  as  he 
learns  and  is  able  t.o  put  into  practice,  must 
add  to  that  ability  by  continued  efforts  in 
the  same  manner,  thereby  increasing  the 
powers  of  efficiency.  Oh!  if  young  people 
could  learn  to  write  by  whispering  and 
fooling  away  time,  what  an  army  of  writers 
there  would  soon  be,  and  you  and  I  would 
have  to  find  some  other  vocation.  Pen- 
manship is  not  considered  a  mental  study, 
does  not  strengthen  the  intellect  and  ex- 
pand the  mind,  like  language,  philosophy 
and  history,  but  it  does  strengthen  the  per- 
ceptive powers  and  train  the  nerves  and 
muscles  to  prompt  and  obedient  service, 
and  thereby  has  a  value  equal,  in  its  way, 
if  not  superior,  to  some  of  those  mentioned. 
It,  therefore,  has  a  practical  worth  pecul- 
iarly its  own,  that  is  hard  to  estimate  sepa- 
rate from  penmanship  as  penmanship. 

Penmanship  has  a  value  in  forming 
habits  of  regularity  and  conduct.  The  am- 
bitious young  penman  cannot  keep  late 
hours  or  bad  company,  must  not  drink, 
smoke  or  chew.  Many  refrain  from  the  use 
of  coffee  and  tea  because  the  nerves  must 
be  steady  and  true,  and  any  excess  is  an 
injury.  Of  course  there  are  livingexamples 
that  prove  the  exception  to  the  rule,  but 
how  much  better  might  these  persons 
have  become  without  the  bad  habits. 

An  ounce  of  prevention  is  said  to  be  worth 
a  pound  of  cure.  So  from  this  view  of  the 
subject,  if  it  saved  but  one  in  a  hundred 
from  becoming  intemperate,  it  is  worth 
more  than  all  the  penmanship  in  the  world. 
This  may  be  an  odd  view  of  the  worth  of 
good  writing,  but  it  has  a  foundation  of 
facts  and  it  rests  with  us  as  penmen  and 
instructors  of  youth  to  plant  the  seed  in 
fertile  soil  and  nurture  it  with  faith  and 
works.  Penmanship  practice  on  movement 
exercises  settles  the  nerves  and  has  a  value 
as  a  cure  for  nervousness.  Like  the  egg  in 
the  coffee,  that  settles  it.  If  an  egg  is  worth 
two  cents  to  settle  the  coifee,  surely  an  oval 
that  will  settle  the  nerves  is  worth  as  much, 
and  at  such  a  reckoning  some  of  the  de- 
votees of  Thornburg,  Palmer  and  Crane 
soon  become  millionaires  from  this  source. 
A  uniform,  easy,  steady-going  action,  rapid 
without  beitig  hurried,  is  of  great  value  in 
any  walk  of  life,  and  if  right  habits  are  en- 
gendered In  building  up  the  writing  habit, 
who  shall  say  that  this  does  not  influence  a 
man's  actions  and  character  and  prove  to 
be  of  greater  value  than  mere  penmanship. 
A  good  handwriting  is  worth  all  that  one 
can  make  out  of  it.  Prof.  Hinman  has 
likened  penmanship  to  a  buggy,  with  busi- 
ness for  a  horse— that  one  who  would  ride 
must  drive  business.  You  and  I  know  some 
penmen  of  only  moderate  attainments  in 
that  line  that  make  much  out  of  it,  and 
others  who  are  experts  in  proficiency  but 
scarcely  able  to  make  a  living. 

Peumanship  is  worth  more  than  a  great 
many  things,  but  not  so  much  as  other 
things.  There  seems  to  be  no  one  measur- 
ing unit  that  will  compass  the  subject.  I 
have  suggested  some  of  its  forms  and  leave 
it  for  you  to  build  upon  or  tear  down  or 
leave  alone  at  your  pleasure. 


AI.I,  :>IATTER  FOR  THIS  DEPARTMENT  SHOULD  BE  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


This  country  is  over-run 

Cbe  Tmportanec    with     men    and    women 

Of  Personality      who  have  diplomas  from 

our  great  colleges  and 
universities  reciting  degrees.  Many  of  these 
individuals  are  laden  with  letters  of  recom- 
mendation as  to  character  and  ability.  Why 
is  it  that  hundreds  of  persons  thus  well 
educated  are  on  the  books  of  every  teacher's 
agency  in  the  land,  willing  to  accept  a 
salary  that  most  commercial  teachers 
would  scorn  to  consider?  There  is  com- 
monly something  objectionable  in  their 
personality.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer  sets 
forth  most  forcefully,  in  the  following  para- 
graph, the  importance  of  this  element  in 
the  make  up  of  a  successful  teacher: 

The  time  will  come  when  the  examiner 
of  a  candidate  will  inquire  first  into  the 
personal  and  private  character  of  the 
teacher.  High  ideals  are  not  secondary  to 
noblecharacter.  It  is  not  the  learning  that 
she  has,  nor  the  training  that  she  has,  that 
makes  the  true  teacher.  It  is  her  personal- 
ity. Many  of  the  best  teachers  today  never 
received  a  normal  school  certificate  that 
they  had  been  thorouglily  grounded  in  the 
newest  and  most  approved  methods.  Their 
success  lies  in  the  power  of  their  own  high 
character,  and  their  endeavor  to  promote, 
through  love  and  sympathy,  the  best  possi- 
bilities of  the  children  under  their  charge. 
Professional  training  it  not  to  be  disparaged. 
It  is  a  great  power  in  itself,  but  it  is  not  the 
greatest  nor  the  highest.  Manners  and 
morals,  and  they  are  one,  in  the  teacher's 
personal  character  are  of  far  greater  value. 
To  feel  that  his  teacher  lives  a  noble  and 
beautiful  ideal  will  make  the  pupil  aspire 
to  such  an  ideal. 


Kapid  Calculation. 


L.     C.     MORTON.    WINSTED,    CONN. 


The  teacher  should  put  "  lots  of  enthu- 
siasm "  into  the  subject  of  interest.  It's  a 
dry  subject  to  many  students  and  it  needs  a 
rain  fall  of  spirit  and  dash  by  the  teacher 
to  grow  desirable  results. 

Students  can  be  taught  to  compute  inter- 
est at  an  astonishing  rate  of  speed,  and 
they  can  be  taught  so  that  they  will  not 
forget  the  principle  involved. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  wisest  thing  to  do 
is  to  thoroughly  teach  them  "principle" 
first,  and  "  rapidity  of  reckoning"   second. 

The  table  given  below  is  one  which  I  use 
in  my  classes. 

It  comes  as  near  being  a  mechanical 
method  as  any  I  know  of.  Don't  under- 
stand me,  however,  as  advocating  a  plan  of 
computing  interest  that  involves  no  reason- 
ing by  the  pupil. 

I  explain  this  table  as  thoroughly  as  I 
know  how,  and  the  explanations  are  given 
very  often. 

I  use  the  G%  rate  almost  exclusively.  It 
must  be  apparent  to  my  fellow  teachers  that 
this  rate  has  greater  possibilities  for  "  ready 
reckoning"  than  any  other. 


Decimal-Aliquot  Part  Method  of  Computing  Interest,  Arranged  by  L.  C.  Horton, 


14400-J">- 
l2000-"->- 
9000--'y 
8000--"-'.v.  ■ 
7ZOO-20y. 
6000— 16.V.  8m. 
4800-l3y*ni-_ 
4500— l^y- fim- 
4000  -lly^m.JOd. 
360a-10y. 


10m. 
288— 9m.  18d. 


Arrangement  when  the  Rate  is  6   Per 

Cc    I. 

Number  ot 
Days. 

No.nf  Phicesto 
Point  off. 

Value  in  U.  S. 
Money  .  f  a  $ 

Value  in 
Per  Cent. 

Value  in  Com-  iV»iueinDcc- 
mori  Fraction,    imal  Fraction 

6 

3 

mill. 

I-IO 

I-IOOO                        .ooi 

6o 

a 

cent. 

I 

I-IOO                            .OI 

6oo 
6ooo 

I 

dime. 

lo 

I-IO                              .1 

o 

Dollar. 

!•  O 

I  or  Unity.               I  . 

COPV«.0«T,„.,,„L.C.»0»TO». 

The  number  of  days  in  a  month,  in  a 
year,  and  the  number  of  months  in  a  year 
are  ready  multiples  of  6.  The  rate,  too,  is 
universally  used  by  our  banks. 

Let  me  show,  to  an  extent,  how  I  explain 
this  table  :  Suppose  I  wish  to  use  the  G% 
rate.  I  place  a  proposition  on  the  board 
like  this  : 

$4200  for  24  days  at  6  "il, 

360  days  to  the  year  (ordinary  int.) 

The  $4200,  the  6%  rate,  and  the  24  days 
are  all  multipliers,  and  the  360  days  (ordi- 
nary int.  year)  is  the  divisor. 

I  arrange  the  proposition  as  follows  : 

^^200  x.06  X  £^ 

360 

The  6%  has  been  set  down  in  decimal 
form. 

Strike  out  the  decimal  and  add  two 
ciphers  to  the  360 


^^200xJSbx24- 


36000 

Cancel  the  6  into  the  36000 

13) 

H200xM  X24 


3MS8  6000 


If  $4200  is  put  at  interest  for  6000  days 
at  6%  it  will  earn  $4,200,— that  means  100% 
of  itself. 

The  interest  then  on  $4200  at  6%  for 
6000  days  is  $4200. 

What  is  the  interest  for  600  days? 


^20|Q 


eoa 


Moving  toward  the  left,  cut  off  one  place 
in  botli  your  "sum  at  interest,"  and  the 
6000  days,  and  the  result  is  $420. 

What  is  the  interest  for  60  days  ? 


H20_xM±^ 


^SMTGp" 


Moving   to   the  left  cut  off  still  another 
place  and  the  result  is  $42. 


^iFve /^%)Ujlrv&^  ^cUb&ciii^er   ^ 


What  is  the  interest  for  6  days? 

f4]2J0|Qx.i9fex24 

r    > 


Moving  to  the  left  cut  off  again  another 
place  and  the  result  is  $4.20. 

We  have  now  cut  off  as  many  places  as 
we  can. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  interest  for  6  days 
is  $4.20.  For  24  days  we  may  now  multi- 
ply the  14.20  by  4.  (24  days  is  4  times 
greater  than  6,  so  the  interest  will  be  4 
times  greater).     Result  Slfi.80. 

Now  we  may  arrange  an  explanation 
something  like  this  : 


Principal 

No.  of  days 

Rate 

Number  of 
Places  to 

Interest 

foint  off 

4200 

6000 

e% 

0 

420  1  0 

6000 

ii% 

1 

42  1  0  1  0 

6000 

6% 

2 

4  1  2  1  0  1  0 

600(1 

6% 

3 

Number  of  places  that  must  be  cut  off  in 
the  $'s  when  the  days  are, 


NUMBER   OF   PLACES 


f 

6,000 

0 

600 

1 

60 

2 

6 

3 

Here  is  a  good  illustration: 


'J 

O 

2^ 

p. 
0 

c 

'-5 

0. 

\::;i.  3 

^ 

1 

0 

The  final  result  in  each  proposition  given 
below  is  the  same.  I  show  the  student  why 
it  is  so. 


4200  for      24 

days  at      6% 

4200  "          6 

24  "o 

6  "       24 

"     4200% 

6  "  4200 

"         24% 

24  "         6 

"     4200% 

24  "  4200 

6% 

In  the  beginning  I  give  the  class  simple 
propositions.  I  keep  on  the  simple  ex- 
amples and  concern  myself  with  the  princi- 
ples involved.  By  easy  steps  I  go  to  the 
more  complex  examples,  i.  e.,  those  of  odd 
number  of  $'s  and  days,  and  of  different 
rates. 

The  matter  of  dividing  up  the  number  of 
days  at  which  principal  is  at  interest  must 
be  carefully  gone  over.  Upon  a  good  divis- 
ion very  often  depends  the  accuracy,  and 
most  assuredly  the  speed. 

Sometimes  it  is  advantageous  to  compute 
on  a  basis  of  6  days,  and  other  times  on  a 
basis  of  60  days.  Depends  upon  the  num- 
ber of  "  interest  days  "  or  the  amount  of 
the  principal. 

(To  be  concluded  in  March.) 


Ulortb  more  than  nil  the  Hest 

"  I  am  a  subscriber  to  five  other  journals, 
but  The  Business  Ebucator  is  worth 
more  than  all  the  rest."  A.  HEIM, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


(Commercial    6coarapbv    in 
Current  Citerature. 

MISS  LAURA  E.  HORNE. 


OKLAHOMA. 

The  Next  Commonwealth.  Charles 
Moreau  Harger.  The  Outlook,  February  2, 
1901. 

IRRIGATION. 

Irrigation  Methods.  George  B.  Hollister. 
Journal   of    (Geography,    November,   1902. 

The  Arizona  Irrigation  Canal.  The 
World  Today,  November,  1902. 

Subduing  the  Nile.  Chalmers  Roberts. 
World's  Work,  December,  1902. 


Slavic  Characteristics.  Edward  A.  Stein. 
The  Outlook,  March  2,  1901. 

Russia  and  the  Student  Riots.  P. 
Kropotkin.     The  Outlook,  April  6,  1901. 


Havana.  Thomas  R.  Dawley.  The 
Outlook,  February  2,  1901. 

THE   PHILIPPINES. 

The  Sulu  Archipelago.  Phelps  Whit- 
marsh.     The  Outlook,  .lanuary  213,  1901. 

Around  Mindanao.  Phelps  Whitinarsh. 
The  Outlook,  March  16,  1901. 


Quebec  :     The  Crowned  Citv.     Lillian  W. 
Belts.     The  Outlook,  March  2,  1901. 


By   Diligencia   to  Granada.     Thomas  R. 
Dawley.     The  Outlook,  April  6,  1901. 

PORTO    RICO. 

San   .luan.      Mrs.  Guy  V.  Henrv.      The 
Outlook,  April  6,  1901. 


Canaigre  Growing  in  the  Southwest 
United  States.  John  E.  Bennett.  Scien- 
tific American  Supplement,  September  21, 
1901. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Australian  Opal  and  Opal  Mining.  John 
Plummer.  Scientific  American  Supplement, 
September  2,  1901. 

THE   CATTLE    INDUSTRY. 

The  War  for  the  Range.  Charles  Michel- 
son.     Munsey,  December,  1902. 

The  World's  Meat  Supply.  A.  G. 
Leonard.  General  Manager  Union  Stock 
Yards,  Chicago.  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
October  11,  1902. 


Commercial  Africa.     The  World  Today. 
November,  1902. 


The  Rubber  Industry   in  South  America. 
Harper's  Weekly,  November  1,  1902. 


Salt  Making.     Harper's  Weekly,  Novem- 
ber 1,  1902. 


The  Great  Ship  Combine.  Winthrop  L. 
Marion.  Review  of  Reviews,  December, 
1902. 

British  Subsidies  and  American  Shipping. 
Charles  H.  Cramp.  North  American  Re- 
view, December,  1902. 

America's  Bid  for  Naval  Supremacy. 
Archibald  S.  Hurd.  Nineteenth  Century 
Magazine,  December,  1902. 

The  Great  Growth  of  the  "Soo."  Cy 
Warman.  Review  of  Reviews,  December, 
1902. 

The  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Water  Power  Canal. 
Scientific  American,  November  1,  1902. 


SIBERIA. 

Harper's  Weekly,  October  18, 


Siberia. 
1902. 


PETROLEUM. 


Rise  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.     Ida 
M.  Tarbell.     McClure's,  December,  1902. 


New  Japan,  the  Schoolmaster  of  Asia. 
John  Barrett.  Review  of  Reviews,  Decem- 
ber, 1902. 

FISHERIES. 

The  Atlantic  Fisheries  Question.  P.  T. 
McGrath.  Atlantic  Monthly,  December, 
1902. 


A  Letter  from  Brazil.      George  Chamber- 
lain.    Atlantic  Monthly,  December,  1902. 


The  Industry  of  Gold  Production.  Rog- 
ers Dickinson.  World's  Work,  December, 
1902. 


The  Mormons :  A  Successful  Co-opera- 
tive Industry.  Glen  Miller.  World's 
Work,  December,  1902. 


ebas.  Ulaldo  l^ashett 


THE    BUSINESS    EDUCATOR    AND     EXPERT 
ACCOUNTANT,  SUCCUMBS  TO  PNEUMONIA. 


On  Januarv  9th, 
Prof  Haskett,  dean 
of  the  N.  Y.  Univer- 
sity School  of  Com- 
merce. Accounts 
and  Finance,  died  of 
pneumonia.  He  was 
also  Pres.  of  the  N. 
Y.  State  Society  of 
Certified  Public  Ac- 
counts and  of  the 
National  Federation 
of  Societies  of  Pub- 
lic Accounts  in  the 
United  States,  and 
senior  member  of 
the  accounting  firm 
of  Haskett  &  Sells. 

Prof.  Haskett  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  Jan. 
11,  1852.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  of 
five  years  in  the  accounting  department  of 
the  Importing  House  of  Frederick  Butter- 
field  &  Co.,  of  N.  Y.  City.  He  next  entered 
the  accounting  department  of  the  North 
River  Construction  Co.,  and  soon  had  sup- 
ervision of  the  construction  accounts  of  the 
companv.  Later  on  he  became  a  general 
bookkeeper  and  auditor  of  disbursements, 
after  which  he  entered  the  profession  of 
public  accountancy  upon  his  own  responsi- 
bility. He  held  many  important  adminis- 
trative offices.  Two  years  ago  he  was  en- 
gaged to  examine  and  report  upon  the  sys- 
tem of  accounting  of  the  Bureau  of  Mint. 
Being  the  founder  and  dean  of  the  Univer- 
sity School  of  Commerce,  he  became  in  a 
short  time  a  prominent  man  in  business 
education  circles. 


^TFve /di»Ujln»6^  £i»lu»6(»i»t9GT^  ^ 


A  History  of  Penmen,  Early  Busi= 

ness  Education  and  Educa= 

tors  in  America. 


By  A.   M.   liinnian,  Worcester,   Mass, 


Albert  G.  Scholfield's  Commercial  Acade- 
my of  Providence,  R.  I.,  the  second  Pioneer 
Business  School  of  New  England,  was 
founded  in  1S46.  At  that  time  the  idea  of 
such  a  school  was  new  and  strange,  and 
the  sceptical  public  was  induced  to  patron- 
ize it  only  through  the  most  vigorous 
soliciting  of  the  principal.  For  the  first 
three  years  only  business  men  and  their 
clerks  were  induced  to  attend,  but  by  the 
very  persistent  efforts  of  the  manager, 
young  men  were  drawn  into  the  school,  and 
the  idea  gradually  grew  into  public  recog- 
nition. It  was  shown  that  good  accountants 
could  be  made  in  a  school,  and  that  growing 
up  in  business  through  apprenticeship  was 
not  the  only  or  best  way  of  mastering  tlie 
science  of  accounts. 

During  the  earliest  years  of  the  Scholfield 
Commercial  Academy,  writing  and  ac- 
counts were  the  chief  branches  taught. 
Gradually  the  public  grew  less  sceptical  and 
recognized  the  necessity  of  business  train- 
ing as  an  aid  to  young  men  wishing  to 
engage  in  business  as  merchants,  clerks 
and  accountants.  Then  other  branches 
were  added,  until  in  1S»»0,  the  name  was 
changed  to  Scholfield's  Commercial  College. 
The  common  and  higher  English  branches 
■were  embraced,  also  a  mechanical  drawing 
department.  In  the  absence  of  suitable 
quarters,  not  to  be  found  in  the  city,  the 
Academy  was  first  located  in  the  Mallett 
building,  while  the  Jones  building  was 
built  in  1847.  with  apartments  arranged 
for  the  Academy.  The  growth  of  patronage 
was  so  great  in  1850,  that  the  Academy  was 
removed  to  the  McNeal  building,  where  it 
thrived  beyond  all  precedent.  At  this 
stage  of  growth,  it  crowded  seven  large 
apartments  to  their  utmost  capacity,  until 
the  constantly    increasing    number  of  ^in- 


ALBERT  G.  SCHOLFIELD. 

dents  compelled  the  removal  of  the  College 
to  the  Howard  building,  where  it  occupied 
the  entire  3rd  floor,  62  feet  in  width  by  198 
feet  in  length.  One  room  contained  400 
students,  4  other  rooms  had  a  seating  capac- 
ity for  300  other  attending  students.  In 
time,  other  removals  were  made  to  more 
modern  buildings,  and  finally  to  268  West- 
minster St.  The  College  patronage  has 
ranged  from  50  students  to  700,  and  the 
teachers  have  numbered  from  2  to  12,  as  the 
business  has  demanded.  During  the  56 
years  of  its  existence,  the  College  has  en- 
rolled 13000  students,  and  graduated  8000 
accountants. 

(Continued.) 


Our  Heport 

We  desire  hereby  to  thank  Mr.  John  Rob- 
ert Gregg,  Chicago,  Mr.  W.  E.  White,  Quin- 
cy.  III.,  and  Mr.  F.  M.  Van  Antwerp,  Louis- 
ville, for  their  assistance  in  putting  out 
■what  now  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most 
concise  reports  thus  far  made  of  the  Nat- 
ional Commercial  Teachers'  Federation. 
Their  services  were  as  prompt  as  they  were 
efficient. 


71  Penman's  Coast  to  the  Tarmer. 

•'Here's  to  the  Farmer  that  tills  the  soil, 
that  grows  the  corn  that  feeds  the  geese, 
that  raises  the  quills  that  flourishes  the 
birds,  that  lays  the  eggs  that  lay  in  the 
nest  that  Penmen  draw."— C.  S.  CLARK. 


no  Concern. 


I  have  greatly  admired  the  color  efit'ects 
on  your  cover  designs  which  are  far  in  ad- 
vance of  anj-  other  similar  publication,  and 
wlieu  I  send  you  a  design  for  the  cover,  I 
have  no  concern  as  to  its  artistic  effect 
when  engraved  and  printed.  THE  BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATOR  from  cover  to  cover  shows 
the  effect  of  your  skill  and  judgment  con- 
cerning matters  artistic. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  L.  Brown. 


Bow's  Cbis  for  a  new  Vear's   Present 

Born.  Paul  Howard  Staley,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  I.  Staley,  Salem,  Oregon,  Jan.  1,1903. 

Congratulations.  May  all  prosper  and 
the  son  "get  there"  sometime  as  a  practical 
educator  as  has  his  father. 


ttlortb  f)undreds  of  Dollars. 

Every  number  of  THE  BUSINESS-  EDU- 
CATOR represents  the  highest  grade  of 
work  in  our  profession,  the  originals  of 
which  are  worth  hundreds  of  dollars,  Xo 
one  who  is  at  all  interested  in  penmanship 
can  afford  to  do  without  a  single  number 
of  The  Business  Educator.  I  hope  you 
are  securing  a  very  large  subscription  list 
this  year.  With  best  wishes,  I  remain, 
Your  friend, 

E.  C.  Mills. 
Rochester,  X.  Y.,  <  >ct.  {*,  1902. 
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Ccssons  in  Enarossing-number  Cwenty-tbrce-By  f).  Of.  Kibbe,  ISI  Cremont  Street,  Boston,  mass. 

Memorials  and  testimonials  are  not  always  written  in  the  form  of  resolutions;  they  are  sometimes  short,  and  In  making  up  a 
b.ioklet  it  is  desirable  to  make  as  man}-  pages  as  possible:  in  such  cases  a  few  lines  may  be  written  just  a  little  above  the  middle 
of  a  page,  well  separated,  and  one  or  two  ruled  lines  drawn  above  and  below  as  shown  in  copy.  Slender  end  pieces  of  any  desired 
elaborateness  may  be  substituted  for  the  ruled  lines.  Following  this  plan,  no  attention  is  paid  to  paragraphs  or  even  sentences: 
just  fill  up  the  allotted  number  of  lines. 
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Lessons  in  Business  Writing. 


THE  SADLER,  BRYANT 
AND  STRATTON 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
BALTIMORE,    MD. 
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The  student  should  bear  in  mind  that  good  writing  is  the  result  of  a  systematic  course  of  training  of  the  writing  muscles. 
These  muscles  are  located  in  the  hand,  forearm,  upper  arm  and  shoulder.  While  all  these  muscles  are  used  more  or  less,  in  the 
various  kinds  of  writing,  the  muscles  of  the  arm  predominate  in  strong  business  writing.  The  use  of  the  muscles  of  the  fingers  and 
liand  give  accuracy  of  form,  the  larger  muscles  give  strength  and  endurance.  The  finest  writers  we  have,  have  acquired  wonderful 
control  of  all  these  writing  muscles,  so  that  a  slight  action  of  the  fingers  or  hand  can  be  brought  into  use  almost  imperceptibly, 
while  the  hand  is  being  propelled  or  swung  along  from  letter  to  letter.  The  ability  to  combine  the  use  of  these  smaller  muscles 
with  that  of  the  larger  muscles— those  of  the  arm— combined  movement,  if  you  please,  gives  the  greatest  skill  in  writing. 

It  is  well,  however,  for  the  beginning  pupil  to  devote  himself  largely  to  the  use  and  control  of  the  larger  muscles,  because,  as 
a  rule,  he  has  been  accustomed  to  an  excessive  use  of  the  finger  muscles.  A  little  time  spent  daily  on  some  of  the  large  movement 
exercises  in  Plate  One  of  the  January  lesson— preferably  some  one  appropriate  to  the  copj-  to  be  practiced— will  tend  to  develop  the 
use  of  the  arm  muscles.  Then  a  faithful  effort  on  a  copy  comprising  some  letter  or  letters  of  the  alphabet  will  gradually  develop 
control  and  accuracy.  It  must  be  remembered  that  nice  control  and  easy  movement  come  slowly.  It  takes  time,  but  every  copy  or 
exercise  mastered,  brings  you  that  much  nearer  the  goal.    He  who  does  his  best  every  day,  betters  his  best. 

The  copies  to  be  taken  up  this  month  consist  of  the  remainder  of  the  one  space  letters  and  the  figures.  These  will  tend  to 
continue  the  development  of  the  movement  of  the  hand  from  left  to  right.  Great  care  should  be  given  to  the  space  between 
letters,  and  to  the  width  of  the  letters.  Fairly  formed  letters,  nicely  spaced,  make  more  legible  writing  than  well  formed  letters 
irregularly  spaced.    It  is  a  good  rule  to  make  the  space  between  the  letters  wider  than  the  letters. 

Each  letter  has  something  about  it  that  is  peculiar  to  itself.  Whatever  this  is,  must  be  discovered  and^^ultivated.  Then  every 
letter,  or  nearly  every  letter,  has  some  double;  that  is,  some  letter  that  is  likely  to  resemble  closely,  especially  if  it  is  a  little 
deformed.    Consequently,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid   this  deformity. 
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Plate  6.— Copy  No.  1  in  this  plate  is  a  good  exercise  to  practice  awhile  at  the  beginning  of  each  practice  period  while  working 
on  the  remainder  of  the  copies  on  the  niininiuni  letters.  It  serves  to  develop  that  easv  swing  from  left  to  right.  Make  two  little 
check  marks  about  an  inch  apart,  then  glide  back  and  forth  around  them.  Notice  the  little  double  turn  in  the  first  part  of  r,  and 
that  little  dot  as  a  finishing  point  before  turning  to  the  next  letter.  The  o  should  be  nicely  closed  at  the  top,  or  it  may  resemble 
the  r.  The  a,  is  a  slanting  oval,  nicely  closed  at  the  top  and  finished  just  like  the  small  i.  Be  sure  always  to  drop  to  the  base  line 
in  finishing  the  a,  as  that  is  the  chief  distinction  between  the  o  and  a.  Practice  these  letters  freely,  both  the  way  the  lines  run  and 
across  the  lines,  as  illustrated  in  Plate  Five  of  January  lessons.  This  cross  line  practice  stands  supreme  as  a  scheme  for  cultivating 
good  spacing  and  lateral  movement 

Plate  7.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  take  any  one  of  the  one  space  letters  and  repeat  it  about  one-third  across  the  page,  and 
then  finish  by  adding  a  flat  figure  eight  over  the  entire  group  of  letters  as  illustrated  in  copy  No.  1  of  this  plate.  Always  begin  the 
c  with  a  distinct  dot  or  period  at  the  top  and  let  it  curve  but  little  on  the  downward  stroke.  Of  course,  much  curvature  does  not 
detract  from  the  legibility,  but  it  does  somewhat  from  the  beauty  of  the  letter.  Learn  to  join  the  c's  nicely  without  lifting  the  pen. 
The  s  should  be  sharp  at  the  top  and  closed  nicely  at  the  base.  The  style  of  r  in  Copy  No.  10  is  a  good  standard  letter.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  get  that  little  kink  in  the  top.  Many  make  it  too  quickly  to  get  it  just  right.  If  made  too  narrow,  it  may  be 
mistaken  for  i. 

The  various  words  given  in  these  copies  are  selected  with  a  view  to  giving  good  words  to  practice  the  different  letters  and 
joinings  of  letters  as  they  are  introduced.    Try  to  get  so  you  can  write  them  smoothly  and  space  the  letters  nicely. 

Plate  No.  lO  contains  words  using  all  the  letters  introduced  up  to  this  point.  Take  them  one  ^t  a  time,  and  write  them  over 
and  over  until  you  can  make  them  look  like  good  business  writing. 

It  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  anyone  to  be  able  to  make  good  figures  rapidly.  In  order  to  acquire  this  accomplishment,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  the  different  figures,  one  by  one,  and  study  them  and  practice  them  the  same  as  you  would  the  different 
letters  of  the  alphabet. 

There  are  but  ten  different  characters  to  master  in  order  to  be  able  to  express  all  the  numbers  we  will  ever  have  occasion  to 
write.  But  each  figure  should  be  very  distinct  and  precise.  Each  figure  has  something  about  it  that  is  different  from  all  the  other 
nine  figures.  Learning  to  make  good  figures  means  learning  to  bring  out  these  different  characteristics  distinctly  and  to  do  it 
quickly.  An  excellent  place  to  take  up  the  figures  is  right  after  the  thirteen  minimum  letters,  as  the  practice  on  these  small  forms 
should  prepare  you  for  practice  on    the  figures. 

We  will  take  the  figures  made  principally  of  straight  lines  first,  as  we  can  get  started  just  right  on  them  with  less  difficulty 
than  the  more  complicated  figures.  Some  people  make  smeary,  ragged,  heavy  looking  figures  and  others  make  sharp-line,  clear-cut 
figures.  It  is  the  latter  kind  that  you  should  cultivate— those  that  have  life  in  them.  If  you  place  jour  pen  on  the  paper,  move  it 
slowly  and  carefully,  and  bear  on  the  pen  slightly,  you  make  such  figures  as  primary  grade  pupils  would  make.  If  jou  place 
the  pen  on  the  paper  and   move  it   with  a  quick,  sudden    motion   you   produce  a  clear  cut   figure. 

Take  the  figure  I  and  make  it  with  a  light,  firm  stroke.  Learn  to  place  it  accurately.  Stop  with  the  pen  on  the  paper. 
Mo%'e  the  hand  to  the  right  about  half  an  inch,  letting  the  pen  touch  the  paper  lightly  as  the  hand  glides  from  figure  to 
figure.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  count  "one"  for  the  figure  and  "two"  for  the  dash  or  glide.  Make  them  about  the  size  of  the  copy. 
Do  not  try  to  make  them  very  rapidly  at  first— let  speed  come  afterward.  Make  a  page  carefully,  then  take  the  figure  ■/.  It  has 
three  quick  movements— down,  out,  down;  or  1,  2,  3.  Always  begin  the  last  part  of  4  higher  than  the  first  part  and  stop  short 
below  the  lateral  stroke  to  avoid  giving  it  the  appearance  of  7.    Next  take  the  figure  9  and  make  the  top  just  like  the  small  a. 
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which  has  already  been  practiced,  then  make  a  quick  downward  stroke,  stopping  a  Httle  below  the  base  line.  Be  sure  to  close 
the  9  at  the  top,  otherwise  it  may  resemble  the  7.  There  are  two  motions  in  making  the  9.  After  these  figures  have  been 
practiced  liberally  individually  practice  them  together.  See  how  many  of  each  you  can  make  in  a  minute.  In  making  the  7 
press  the  pen  to  the  paper,  make  a  light  quick  movement  to  the  right,  then  downward,  finishing  below  the  line  as  in  the  i). 
The   7  sometimes  looks  like  the   4.    Avoid   this  tendency. 

Make  the  O  small,  round,  and  always  closed  at  the  top.  A  flat  O  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  1  and  if  left  open  at  the 
top,  for  a  six.  Begin  the  6  a  little  higher  than  the  other  figures  so  it  may  not  be  mistaken  for  an  O,  and  finish  with  a  quick 
turn  at  the  bottom. 

Review  the  i,  4^  .9,  0,  0,  7  and  develop  speed  on  each.  Never  practice,  even  in  speed  drills,  faster  than  you  can  make  good 
figures.     Make  the  2  by   pressing  the  pen   to  the   paper,   making  a   little    dot  or  a   very   small    loop,    turning    quickly    to  the  blue 
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line  and  finishing  just  like  the  cross  stroke  in  a  4.  Be  sure  to  make  a  sharp  point  where  the  2  touches  the  line.  Begin  the  3 
the  same  as  the  2  and  make  two  quick  turns  downward  and  to  the  left.  Exercise  No.  8  in  plate  eight  is  excellent  to  develop 
the  motion  used  in  making  the  3.  Place  the  pen  firmly  on  the  paper,  then  turn  downward  and  to  the  left  rapidly.  Give  it  a 
little  swing  just  as  you  finish.  Make  very  small  loops.  Some  finish  the  S  with  a  dot,  while  others  lift  the  pen  while  swinging 
it  around  to  the  left  and  upward.  Finish  the  bottom  part  of  the  5  like  the  3,  and  always  try  to  join  the  little  dash  at  the 
the  top  of  the  .5  to  the  beginning  point. 

In  making  the  <S  press  the  pen  to  the  paper,  form  a  small  s  and  finish  by  gliding  the  pen  up  through  it  toward  the  next 
figure.  Review  all  the  figures,  try  your  speed  on  them  separately  and  in  combinations,  then  see  how  neat  a  page  you  can  make. 
Practice  across  the  lines,  making  figures  on  the  lines  and  between  the  lines,  as  indicated  on  plate  9.  Figures  should  be  small 
and  equally  spaced  in   all  directions.    This  kind  of  practice  should  encourage  proficiency  in   arrangement,  size  and  spacing. 
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number  Six. 

1 

Ccsson  no.  32. 

In  this  plate  and  the  next  one  I  give  some  movement  exercises  which  you  no  doubt  will  be  interested  in.    They  will  develop  your 
letnent,  form  of  letters  and  the  art  of  joining  them  together. 
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Co  the  Student. 

The  lessons  from  now  on  are  intended  to  act  as  a  review  of  what  we  liave  gone  over  and  to  gradually  lead  you  into  body  writing.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  give  you  instructions  regarding  them,  but  I  am  sure  that  if  you  follow,  study  and  practice  them  carefully, 
you  will  develop  a  strong  business  hand. 
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Chan^^e  of  Address  -If  you  change  your  address 
be  sure  lo  notifv  us  promptly  (in  advance,  if  pos- 
sible) and  he  careful  to  give  the  old  as  well  as  the 
new  one '  We  lose  many  papers  each  issue 
through  negligence  on  the  part  of  subscribers. 

Kates  to  Hgents  aitil  eiub  Kaisers 

Sent  upon  application.  Whether  you  are  in  a 
poi*iiion  to  send  a  few  or  many  subscriptions,  let 
us  know,  so  that  we  can  favor  you  with  our  low- 
est possible  terms  and  a  few  sample  copies. 

Considering  the  fact  that  we  issue  no  partial  or 
cheap  editions  ;  that  our  journal  is  high-grade  in 
every  particular:  that  the  color  feature  of  the 
cover  alone  costs  hundreds  of  dollars  ;  that  "les- 
sons that  teach"  are  a  distinctive  feature  of  our 
magazine  ;  that  the  art  presented  is  the  best  ever 
given  in  a  journal  of  this  nature;  and  that  the 
department  of  business  education  is  upon  a  more 
comprehensive  and  truly  representative  plan  than 
ever  before  attempted  ;  you  will  readily  see  that 
the  Business  EorciTOK  is  not  only  (he  beef  but 
the  cheapest,  because  the  best  is  always  the 
cheapest. 


Cbe  Best  JIdvertising  medium  of  Its 
eiass 

The  BrstNFSS  Educator  being  the  most  pop- 
ular and  widely  read  journal  of  its  kind,  it  fol- 
lows that  it  is  also  the  best  advertising  medium. 

It  reaches  practically  all  persons  interested  in 
commercial  education  and  in  penmanship,  in 
both  tiiis  country  and  in  Canada.  It  covers  the 
commercial  school  field  completely,  going  as  it 
does  to  the  heads  of  Commercial  Colleges,  Com- 
mercial High  School?,  Commercial  Departments 
in  Parochial  Schools,  Colleges,  etc.,  as  well  as  to 
a  large  number  of  office  workers,  public  school 
teachers,  home  students,  etc.  Then  it  is  pre- 
served as  hut  few  journals  are.  many  subscribers 
having  it  bound  in  book  form.  Our  rates  for 
space  are  extremely  low— lower  than  those  of 
any  other  high  class  journal  published.  VVide- 
awake  advertisers  will  find  our  columns  money 
makers.     Write  at  once  for  rates. 


Ulhv  the  Business  educator  is  the  Best 
ndvertisina  medium  of  Its  Class. 

We  have  recently  been  hearings  from  a 
number  of  our  advertisers  who  unhesitat. 
ingly  and  voluntarily  commend  THE  BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATOR  as  an  advertising  medium 
in  words  of  the  very  highest  terms. 

Advertisers  are  beginning  to  find  out  that 
The  Business  Educator  is  unquestiona- 
bly the  best  medium  in  its  special  field. 
Our  subscribers  have  no  doubt  noticed  that 
more  advertisers  are  coming  to  our  columns 
and  tliat  the  old  ones  remain. 

We  wish  to  state  in  this  connection  that 
as  our  advertising  patronage  grows,  as  it  is 
!)Ound  to  do  when  others  learn  of  the  real 
value  of  our  columns,  the  journal  will  be 
enlarged,  so  that  as  much  or  more  space 
will  be  devoted  to  reading  matter,  illustra- 
tions, etc.,  as  has  been  devoted  to  this  pur- 
pose in  the  past. 

But  why  is  The  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  the 
best  advertising  medium  of  its  class? 

The  reasons  are  clear.  It  is  the  most 
beautiful,  interesting  and  valuable  journal 
of  the  kind,  and  is  therefore  preserved  as  is 
no  other  similar  publication. 


We  publish  no  cheap  student's  edition. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  student's  editions 
of  some  journals  make  up  a  surprisingly 
larye  part  of  their  circulation,  and  that 
those  student's  editions  are  worth  little  or 
nothing  to  the  advertiser  of  school  books, 
etc.  These  editions  are  thrown  aside  after 
the  student  has  practiced  on  the  writing 
lesson.  Not  so  witli  the  attractive  BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATOR.  It  follows  then  that  the 
better  editions  of  these  journals  are  sur- 
prisingly small,  and  that  when  they  are 
compared  in  circulation  and  influence  with 
The  Business  Educator,  the  latter  seems 
as  a  niountairr-unto  a  hill. 

These  are  only  a  few  reasons  for  advertis- 
ers to  consider.  Many  more  could  be  given. 
Investigation  will  lead  to  no  other  conclu- 
sion. 


Take  Business  Schools. 

Now  and  then  we  hear  some  disgruntled, 
misguided  individual  assert  that  most  bus- 
iness schools  are  "fakes,"  "frauds,"  *' ini- 
posters,"  etc.  As  a  rule  the  person  speak- 
ing is  not  a  success  himself,  and  he  natur- 
ally "has  it  in"  for  business  schools  for 
having  discovered  that  he  was  a  failure  as 
a  teacher  or  as  a  man. 

There  are  fakes  in  the  school  business,  but 
nothing  to  what  there  are  in  the  clothing 
business.  There  are  fakes  in  our  line,  but 
each  year  they  are  getting  fewer. 

We  have  been  pretty  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  business  schools,  business  educa- 
tors and  penmen  for  the  past  decade  or  two, 
and  must  confess  to  having  known  some 
pretty  tough  cases,  but  let  "  bygones  be  by- 
gones." To-day  the  average  business  school 
is  a  credit  to  the  community,  and  the  aver- 
age commercial  teacher  and  penman  is 
intelligent,  practical,  progressive,  temper- 
ate, and  moral. 

Few  people  as  a  class  are  more  temperate 
than  penmen  today.  At  our  associations 
we  have  rarely  seen  a  glass  of  beer  pass  the 
lips  of  a  member,  and  few  or  no  cigars  have 
been  noticed.  Then,  too,  the  conversation 
and  conduct  have  been  unusually  chaste 
and  upright. 

These  things  mean  that  business  educa- 
tion stands  for  moral  ediication  as  well  as 
for  commerce.  Since  the  teachers  of  busi- 
ness schools  are  moral,  upright  men  and 
women,  it  means  that  the  schools  in  which 
they  labor  are  the  same. 

Where  you  find  one  "fake"  business 
school  you  will  find  many  good  ones.  Busi- 
ness schools,  commercial  teachers,  and 
penmen  are  all  on  the  mend,  and  have  been 
from  the  beginning.  They  now  compare 
favorably  with  the  best  in  any  other  profes- 
sion. 

It  is  now  an  honor  to  say  that  you  are  a 
commercial  teacher  or  a  penman.  As  so  it 
shall  continue.  Onward  and  upward,  for- 
ward and  outward  is  the  outlook. 


Our  Portraits 


"  What  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing 
well  "is  an  old,  old  saying,  and  well  worth 
keeping  before  one  as  a  constant  reminder 
that,  in  the  long  run,  the  good,  the  excel- 
lent is  better  at  any  price  than  the  poor,  the 
middling  or  the  cheap.  The  portraits  that 
we  present  from  time  to  time  are  the  best 
we  can  secure.  They  are  good  size,  fine  in 
quality,  and  in  price  two  and  three  times  as 
expensive  as  the  small,  cheap  ones  so  fre- 
quently used.  We  receive  many  compli- 
ments upon  this  one  thing  alone.    But  in 


this,  as  in  other  things,  THE  BUSINESS 
Educator  endeavors  to  lead  all  others  of 
its  class. 

Jit  C;hica90. 

While  enroute  to  and  from  Milwaukee  we 
stopped  in  Chicago  to  visit  pupils  and 
friends.  Messrs.  Hummel,  Pound,  and 
Rounds  were  each  prospering  and  progress- 
ing. Mr.  H.  is  building  up  quite  a  business 
in  designing  and  engraving.  Mr.  V.  is 
forging  to  the  front  as  an  illustrator,  and  is 
the  owner  of  a  neat  cottage  home  at  Con- 
gress Park.  Mr.  R.  is  doing  the  finest  en- 
grossing in  Chicago,  being  the  head  man  at 
Ricketts'  engrossing  establishment. 

Mr.  Ricketts,  the  engrosser,  has  built  up  a 
substantial  business.  Some  time  ago  he 
had  a  severe  sickne-ss  on  account  of  too 
many  years  of  hard  work,  and  we  were 
sorry  to  learn,  while  there,  of  the  serious 
illness  of  his  family.  Our  best  wishes, 
brother. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Y,  Cornwall,  the  veteran  card- 
writerand  all-round  truegentleman, unable 
to  carry  on  his  business  because  of  age,  be- 
ing seventy-one  years  old,  is  now  enjoying 
life  as  becomes  one  who  has  lived  long  and 
well.  He  has  doubtless  met  more  famous 
men  and  women  than  any  other  man  in  our 
calling.  He  is  a  man  whose  talents  would 
have  been  a  credit  to  any  profession.  Pen- 
manship has  been  bettered  by  his  skill  as  a 
penman,  and  polish  and  true  worth  as  a 
man.  May  we  see  many  more  New  Years 
together,  honored  brother.  Here's  to  your 
health,  and  congenial,  hospitable  family. 


Brown  Burned  Out 

The  following  was  taken  from  a  recent 
letter  by  W.  F.  Cadwell,  Principal  of 
Brown's  Business  College,  Rockford,  111., 
and  is  self  explanatory: 

"Enclosed  find  draft  for  $1.00  in  payment 
of  our  subscription  to  THE  BUSINESS  EDU- 
CATOR for  1903. 

"You  have  no  doubt  learned  of  the  total 
destruction  of  our  school  by  fire  on  Thurs- 
day night.  December  4th.  I  am  pleased  to 
announce  that,  owing  to  the  prompt  and 
energetic  movements  of  Mr.  Brown,  we  are 
quite  comfortably  housed  in  very  pleasant 
temporary  quarters,  and  that  the  question 
is  being  agitated  by  the  business  men  here 
of  a  fine  building  for  a  permanent  home  for 
the  college.  It  is  hoped  to  have  it  ready  for 
us  some  time  next  fall. 

We  lost  only  a  few  days  school  on  account 
of  the  fire.  In  fact,  our  shorthand  depart- 
ment resumed  work  the  Monday  following 
the  fire,  having  lost 'but  one  day.  The 
bookkeeping  department  lost  only  three 
days.  This  scores  another  mark  for  Pres- 
ident Brown's  ability  to  bring  things  to 
pass."  

Che  Bounding  Stad- 

Mr.  W.  E.  Dennis,  the  inimitable  penman. 
fiourisher  and  engrosser,  whose  advertise- 
ment appears  elsewhere  in  this  number, 
has  recentlv  gotten  out  the  finest  specimen 
of  the  kind'we  have  ever  seen,  comprising 
ofthand  writing,  nourishing  and  lettering, 
as  well  as  some  verv  careful  drawing.  The 
work  iS  somewhat  after  the  famed  lohn  D. 
Williams's  style,  but  we  must  confess  that 
it  is  finer  than  anything  we  luivc  seen  from 
tlie  pen  of  that  world  renownrd  penman. 
When  it  comes  to  ofi"  haiul  nrtistic  nonrish- 
ing,  we  doubt  whether  Mr.  Dennis  has  or 
ever  had  an  equal  in  this  art.  The  swans. 
Iiirds  and  deer  are  certainlv  the  embodi- 
ment of  grace  and  beautv.  How  anvthing 
could  be  more  fairylike,  and  yet  fairly  real, 
we  do  not  know.  Aspiring  penmen,  profes- 
sionals and  schools  will  do  well  to  secure  a 
print  of  this  masterpiece.  It  is  certainly 
worth  more  than  the  price  asked,  as  no  one 
but  a  Dennis  could  have  done  the  work. 


Sfi^  i^u^ivhe^  &dM!>QfQbX»Gtr  ^ 


The  Students  of  Spencer's  Business  Col- 
lege, Kingston,  N.  Y.,  made  the  principal  of 
the  Commercial  Department,  Mr.  L.  E. 
Stacey,  a  Christmas  present  of  a  handsome 
clock.  This  speaks  well  for  Mr.  Stacey  and 
the  students  who  have  thereby  shown  that 
they  appreciate  a  good  thing. 

T.  J.  McMenamin,  the  well  known  pen- 
man of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  recently  renewed 
his  subscription  to  The  Bu.SINESS  FaiV- 
CATOH,  and  with  it  inclosed  the  following 
much  appreciated  compliment:  "Your 
journal  is  developing  a  broader  and  more 
intelligent  view  of  the  subject  of  practical 
writing  that  must  yield  much  good  among 
teachers  whose  minds  have  been  closed  to 
the  utilitarian  side  of  penmanship." 

H.  G.  Rineer,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  recently 
sent  some  subscriptions  to  THE  BUSINESS 
Educator,  and  with  them  the  following 
words:  "I  consider  your  paper  the  best  of 
the  kind  ever  published." 

We  might  add  that  Mr.  Rineer  has  voiced 
the  opinion  we  are  receiving  from  all  quar- 
ters, which  is  truly  eticouraging,  indeed. 

J.  W.  Anshutz,  a  former  Zanerian  student, 
recently  secured  a  position  through  the 
Zaner  &  Bloser  Emplovment  Bureau,  witli 
the  Lebanon,  Pa.,  Business  College. 

Mr.  Anshutz  is  a  well  educated,  skillful, 
reliable  gentleman,  and  will  no  doubt  make 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  faculty  of  the 
above  named  institution. 

Miss  Julia  Bender,  a  student  of  the  Zaner- 
ian  during  the  past  summer,  is  now  teach- 
ing penmanship  and  typewriting  in  the 
business  department  of  the  W.  Va.  Confer- 
ence Seminary,  Buckhannon,  W.  Va. 

Miss  Nellie  B.  Hight,  of  Saco,  Me., has  been 
doing  some  itinerant  teaching  in  writing  at 
Eastport,  Me.  Miss  Hight  is  one  of  Amer- 
ica's most  skillful  lady  penmen,  and  pos- 
sesses the  necessary  qualifications  in  the 
way  of  enthusiasm  and  hustle,  which  go  to 
make  up  a  successful  teacher  of  writing. 

The  Mountain  State  Business  College, 
Parkersburg,  West  Va.,  on  Dec.  17,  li»2,  gave 
a  house-warming  in  its  new  rooms,  at  which 
time3,(XJ(l  people  visited  the  institution  and 
were  surprised  and  delighted  with  its  fur- 
nishings, equipment  and  decorations.  From 
press  reports  we  learn  that  tiie  rootns  have 
been  frescoed  in  diiierent  colors,  which  are 
designated  as  the  red,  blue,  green,  and  old 
gold  roo:ns,  being  furnished  and  decorated 
in  those  colors. 

J.  V.  Dillman,  a  recent  Zanerian  student, 
is  now  teaching  pemnanship  and  bookkeep- 
ing in  Steihl's  Business  College,  Canton,  O. 

Mr.  Dillman  reports  that  they  liave  a  large 
school,  which  is  rapidly  increasing. 

The  Register,  the  official  organ  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  has  a  full  front-page 
article  in  a  recetit  number,  sketching  the 
career  of  Patrick  J.  Sw  eeney,  the  editor  of 
Chat.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that  Mr. 
Sweeney  received  some  of  his  varied  train- 
ing under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  John  J. 
Eagan,  the  very  able  proprietor  of  the 
Eagan  School  of  Business,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

By  the  way,  the  Christmas  number  of 
Chat  was  exceptionallv  good.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  like  brief,  suggestive  articles, 
with  a  business  flavor,  should  take  Chat. 

We  are  under  obligations  to  Mr.  L,  B. 
Moflfett,  Business  Manager  of  Peirce  School, 
for  an  invitation  and  program  of  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  that  fnmous 
school,  held  Dec.  19, '02.  One  of  the  kirgest 
auditoriums  in  the  Quaker  City  was  packed 
with  an  appreciative  audience  of  Philadel- 
phia's most  useful  citizens,  to  enjoy  what 
has  come  to  be  one  of  the  annual  events  of 
importance  there.  Clement  Griscom,  the 
president  of  The  International  Mercantile 
Marine  Co.,  the  latest  of  the  great  Morgan 
combinations,    was   the   presiding    ofificer. 


and  Senator  Hanna  and  Ex-Governor 
Merriam,  of  Minnesota,  Director  of  the 
Census,  were  the  speakers.  It  is  needless 
to  sav  that  the  exercises  were  up  to  the 
usual  high  standard. 

L.  A.  Arnold,  the  new  proprietor  of  the 
Central  Business  College,  Denver,  is  put- 
ting out  a  verv  attractive  school  paper. 
The  qualities  that  have  made  Mr  Arnold 
good  presidential  timber  for  use  in  the 
National  Federation  of  Commercial  Teach- 
ers, will  win  success'way upin  the  Rockies: 
for,  although  he  is  in  sight  of  the  eternal 
snows,  his  enthusiasm  never  burns  low. 

H.  B.  Smellie,  principal  of  the  Elliott 
Commercial  School,  of  Clarksburg,  W.  Va., 
received  flattering  commendation  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Clarksburg  Daily 
Telegram. 

The  Globe  Business  College,  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  is  in  the  hands  of  two  young  men 
who  might  well  fill  the  description  (e.xcept 
the  numerous  legs,)  of  a  flea,  given  in  a 
very  old  dictionary.  It  saj-s.  "  The  tlea  is  a 
small  animal  with  six  legs,  and  it  is  in  fen 
nally  acti^'e.'^  We  receive  literature  of 
every  description,  from  St.  Paul, containing 
bright,  original  advertisements  of  the 
Globe  Business  College.  Success  to  these 
young  men,  who  not  only  add  boys  and 
girls  to  their  excellent  school,  but  who 
carry  the  principle  into  their  homes,— a 
daughter  for  Mr.  Golder  and  a  son  for  Mr. 
-Stephens,  during  this  school  year.  If  Mr. 
Gregg's  influence  goes  on  at  this  rate, 
the  other  fellows  might  as  well  hop  into 
the  band  wagon. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Hull,  who  is  with  the  Home 
Correspondence  School,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  has  prepared  a  most  excellent  sylla- 
bus on  Commercial  Law,  basing  his  outline 
on  Lyon's  Commercial  Law,  and  giving 
parallel  readings  in  many  other  books  on 
this  subject.  The  ''Instructor's  <Juizzes" 
would  be  found  helpful  to  many  of  our 
readers  who  are  commercial  teachers. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  E.  M.  Barber,  of 
New  York,  we  have  received  a  copy  of  the 
By-Laws  of  The  New  York  State  Society  of 
Certified  Pul>lic  Accountants.  We  note 
that  in  December  of  last  year  there  were  89 
members,  and  among  them  at  least  four 
former  commejcial  schoolmen:  E.M.Bar- 
ber, John  R.  Sparrow,  A.  W.  Teele,  and 
A.  O.  Kittredge. 

The  December  number  of  The  Michigan 
Alumnas,  published  in  the  interest  of 
Michigan  University,  contains  a  very  inter- 
esting series  of  specially  prepared  articles 
on  the  subject  of  Commercial  Education. 
Among  many  good  things  in  these  articles, 
we  quote  the  following  from  Mr.  Archer 
Brown,  New  York,  Class  of '72:  "The  hard 
tests  of  the  business  world  prove  that  not 
all  of  the  men  who  enierge  from  college 
with  degrees  are  educated,  in  any  real 
sense.  I  have  known  many  a  man  who,  by 
night  work  and  private  study,  has  made  up 
for  the  lack  of  advantages  in  youth,  and 
whose  mind  is  better  trained  and  stored 
with  useful  knowledge  than  that  of  the 
college  graduate,  whose  residetice  at  the 
university  was  largely  occupied  with  social 
atid  athletic  affairs." 

We  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt 
of  attractive  announcements  of  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  and 
the  Northern  Indiana  School  of  Pharmacy, 
both  of  which  are  under  the  direction  of 
President  H.  B.  Brown,  of  the  well  known 
Northern  Indiana  Normal  School,  Valpa- 
raiso, Ind.  By  the  way,  in  our  next  number 
we  shall  have  an  exceedingly  interesting 
and  practical  article  from  President  Brown, 
on  the  subject,  "The  Relation  That  Should 
Exist  Between  Teacher  and  Pupil."  Those 
who  know  best  the  remarkable  personality 
of  President  Brown  will  appreciate  most 
what  a  treat  is  in  store  for  them. 

We  note  that  W.  E.  Lamb,  formerly  of 
Vassalboro,  Me.,  is  now  in  charge  of  the 
commercial  instruction  in  the  Freehold 
Military  School,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Brown,  of  the  commercial  de- 
partment of  the  Rock  Island  (111.)  High 
School,  courteously  sent  us  an  invitation  to 
be  present  at  the  public  opening  of  the 
new  high  school  building  in  that  city, 
which  took  place  December  12th.  Mr. 
Brown  is  to  be  congratulated,  not  only  on 
account  of  his  being  able  to  work  in  so 
handsome  and  convenient  a  new  building 
as  has  been  put  up  in  Rock  Island,  but  also 
on  his  good  fortune  in  having  Mr.  H.  B. 
Hayden   as    his  city    superintendent.      We 


know  Mr.  Hayden  to  be  one  of  the  progres- 
sive educational  men  of  Illinois  who  are 
wide  awake  to  the  possibilities  for  good 
talent  in  commercial  training,  when  prop- 
erly carried  on. 

We  received  with  pleasure,  an  invitation 
to  the  graduating  exercises  of  the  Capital 
City  Commercial  College,  Des  Moines, 
which  took  place  December  12.  We  wish 
that  we  might  have  been  present,  for  the 
chief  speaker  of  the  evening.  President 
Homer  H.  Seerley,  of  the  Iowa  State  Nor- 
mal College,  js  certain  to  inspire  his  hearers 
whenever  he  makes  a  public  address;  and 
his  subject,  "The  Contest  for  the  Mastery," 
was  one  peculiarly  fitted  to  call  forth  his 
best  efforts.  The  four  C's  is  the  largest 
commercial  school  in  Iowa,  and  one  of  the 
best  in  the  land. 

"  Learn  to  Do  What  the  World  Wants 
Done  "  is  a  good  motto,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
adhesive  expressions  that  we  find  in  a 
booklet  sent  out  bv  the  Nevada  Business 
Institute,  Reno,  Nev.  It  will  be  of  interest 
to  some  of  our  older  readers,  at  least,  to 
know  that  the  principal  of  this  school,  Mr. 
A.  F.  Atkinson,  is  a  son  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Atkin- 
son, Sthe  pioneer  commercial  teacher  of 
Sacramento,  Cal. 


School  JIdvertisina 

The  Northwestern  Business  College,  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  is  issuing  a  clean  eight  page 
journal 

The  Danville,  111.,  Business  College  Jour- 
nal, visits  us  quarterly,  and  impresses  us 
favorably.  The  President,  Mr.  J.  C.  Walker, 
is  a  man  prominent  in  our  profession. 

The  Parsons,  Kans.,  Business  College,  is 
enjoying  prosperity,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  advertising  received. 

The  Capital  City  Commercial  College,  Des 
Moines,  la.,  issues  some  of  the  highest 
grade  advertising  received  at  this  office. 
The  latest  are  a  booklet  entitled,  "  A  Direc- 
tory" containing  a  list  of  nearlv.2,0<l*i  former 
students  of  the  Four  C's,  and  the  other  is  a 
folder  containing  illustrations  of  their  big 
well  known  school. 

The  American  Book  Co.  has  just  issued 
an  illustrated  twelve  page  circular  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  Williams  &  Rogers  series 
of  "  Modern  Illustrative  Bookkeeping." 

Ruskin  College,  Trenton,  Mo.,  is  issuing  a 
fiftv-two  page  catalogue  of  that  famous  in- 
stitution. The  plan  and  scope  of  this  insti- 
tution is  unique.  Mr.  W.  A.  Ross,  Principal 
of  the  Business  Department,  is  one  of  the 
big  men  of  the  profession. 

The  Santa  Rosa  Business  College  Journal 
and  Business  University  Educator  is  the 
title  of  a  very  attractive  college  journal  by 
J.  S.  Sweet,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

On  Saturday,  December  27.  1902,  the  South 
Bend  Tribune  presented  some  attractive 
illustrations  of  the  proprietor,  faculty  and 
school  rooms  of  the  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Com- 
mercial College.  We  hear  nothing  but  good 
reports  from  this  institution. 


In  our  January  number  we  connected  Mr. 
C.  C.  Cring  of  Logansport,  Ind.,  with  the 
Brazil  Business  Universitj-  and  also  with 
the  South  Bend  Conunercial  College.  We 
have  since  learned  that  he  is  not  connected 
with  either  of  these  institutions. 


e.  e.  Cister,  a  Penmanship  expert  and 
Ceadina  Ceaeber,  Savs: 

'■  1  have  just  examined  with  great  care  a 
copy  of  "The  Natural  System  of  Penman- 
ship," and  wish  to  say  that  you  have  ren- 
dered the  profession  a  great  service  by  plac- 
ing before  the  public  something  entirely 
new  in  the  way  of  a  series  of  lessons  in 
practical  writing. 

"  The  frontispiece  is  a  work  of  art,  the  illus- 
trations of  position,  penholding.  etc.,  are 
natural. 

"The  abundance  of  well  written  copies 
gives  the  student  an  inspiring  course  in 
good  business  writing,  and  the  work  in  cor- 
respondence is  a  very  commendable  feat- 
ure." 

Send  $1.00  to  Hoffmann's  Metropolitan 
Business  College,  Pub.  Dept..  Milwaukee. 
Wis.,  and  receive  Guide  and  "Progress" 
magazine  free  for  one  year. 


Sfif^f^\lJ^lv\sdik^&6\iMs^&^Qr    ^ 


y.  M.  Erskine.  Principal  of  the  Coimner- 
cial  Departi.ietit  of  Cliathani,  N.  Y..  llish 
School,  when  inclosing  liis  snbscriptlon  to 
The  RiTSiNKss  Educator  also  inclosed 
some  movement  exercises  by  pupils  of  his 
department,  indicatins  that  the  work  he  is 
doing  is  quite  as  practical  as  that  being 
done  in  our  best  business  schools.  The 
work  bv  Miss  Edith  E.  Ashley  and  Miss 
Mabel  L.  Mallory  is  especially  fine.  We 
congratulate  both  teacher  and  pupils. 

Some  beautifully  written  Christmas 
Greeting  cards  were  received  from  Cati- 
non's  Commercial  College.  Lawrence,  Mass., 
the  pen  of  Mr.  H.  ().  Keesling  being  respon- 
sible for  the  same. 

Some  splendidly  written  cards  and  other 
specimens  have  been  received  from  J.  S. 
Lilly.  Lile,  W.  Va.  Mr.  Lilly'8  advertise- 
ment will  be  found  elsewhere  in  our  journal. 
He  states  that  he  is  receiving  a  number  of 
orders,  and  he  is  no  doubt  giving  his 
patrons  complete  satisfaction. 

J.  H.  Beck,  Stone  Church,  Pa.,  inclosed 
specimens  of  business  and  ornamental  pen- 
manship and  letter  which  indicates  that  he 
has  the  necessary  natural  ability  to  become 
a  fine  professional  penman. 

Through  our  good,  wide  awake,  keen-eved 
friend,  Mr.  J.  O.  Wise,  of  Chicago,  we  have 
received  some  specimens  of  writing  done  by 
the  third  grade  pupils  in  the  public  schools 
of  Berlin,  Mich.,  the  average  age  being  nine 
years.  We  are  not  familiar  with  the  teacher's 
name,  but  we  have  never  seen  better  work 
done,  if  as  good,  for  that  age  and  grade. 
Teacher  and  pupils  alike  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated. 

A  very  prettv  "Happy  New  Year"  card, 
written  in  ornamental  style  with  white  ink, 
was  received  from  Messrs.  Howard  and 
Weaver  of  the  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Busi- 
ness College. 


DON'T  DO  IT!  ?^^1T»V 

seen  my  s  pp.  circular.  Mailed  free,  write  today.  A  pern 
of  Iloiiri^hinpr  orii  superbly  written  cards.  12c.  Twenty 
years  with  thf  pen   '         Addrfss: 

F.  E.  PERSONS,  445  BreckenrioCE  St.,  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


One  dozen  colored  cards,  white  ink,  O  ^n 

any  name,  for  but —  fcvll/ 

One    dozen   -white  cards,   plain    or  OCin 

ornamental  style --  ^-"^ 

Letter,   showing   style  of  business  IK/* 

writing  - - I  «Jl/ 

Twelve  lessons  in  business  writ-    tt  C    O  fj 

Work  wiii  please  yoa. 

Order  and  be  convinced. 
Winner  of  first   premium,  Oregon  State 
Fair.  1902.  No  free  specimens  ;  send  10 

cent.s  for  samples. 


ARLINGTON,  OREGON. 


Mr.  C.E.  Livingston,  the  wearer  of  the  above 
countenance,  was  born  in  Wapakoneta,  O., 
Julyl'23, 1S77.  At  the  age  of  five  his  parents 
moved  to  a  farm  near  Quincy,  O.,  where  he 
attended  the  district  sclutols  until  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  when  he  pursued  a  six 
month's  course  in  the  Spencerian  Business 
College.  Cleveland,  O.  Tlie  following  year 
he  completed  a  course  of  training  in  Beck's 
Commercial  School,  Dayton,  O.,  since  which 
time  he  has  been  connected  with  commer- 
cial education  in  Ohio.  In  '92  he  matricu- 
lated in  the  Zanerian,  where  he  is  about  to 
complete  the  Professional  and  Public 
School  courses  of  study  and  practice. 

Mr.  Livingston  is  a  young  man  of  many 
accomplishments.  As  an  all-round  com- 
mercial teacher,  penman  and  artist,  he  has 
perhaps  few  equals  of  liis  age. 

The  cover  design  of  The  BUSINESS  Edu- 
cator this  month  is  from  his  hand,  having 
been  burnt  on  wood  with  a  red-hot  needle. 
This  work  is  now  commonly  known  as  pyr- 
ography.  and  is  one  of  tlie  latest  fine  arts, 
being  used  extensively  in  decorating  wood 
and  leather.  We  congratulate  ourselves 
that  we  have  been  the  first  in  our  field  with 
this  new  product.  The  design  speaks  for 
itself. 

Mr.  Livingston  is  not  only  a  talented  and 
accomplished  young  man, 'but  possesses  a 
clean,  upright  character  as  well.  It  there- 
fore gi\"es  us  pleasure  to  introduce  him  and 
his  work  to  the  profession. 


E.  C.  MILLS, 

Scff*if3t    Sfsecialist, 

1  95  Grand  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

If  you  contemplate  publishing 
a  series  of  copy-  books,  copy- 
slips,  or  desire  a  script  cut  made 
for  advertising  pu' poses,  you 
should  send  copy  for  estimate 


CARDS!     CARDS!.  CARDSI 


.    ink,  2  rtoz  ,  25c. 
Hied  old  English.  6nc. 
vddingr  Bristol."' 


.  for  ae»-'nt8  sample  hook, 


^cbEE,  19   Snyder  St.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 


Practical    Pcntnansbip    $u9dc$= 
tion$* 

BY  AN   OBSERVING    PENMAN. 

Fine  penmanship  does  not  come  to  those 
who  get  tired  of  writing  and  thinking  of 
graceful  forms. 

Small  things  neglected  often  mar  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  otherwise  beautiful  page. 

Strive  to  make  every  stroke  count. 

To  write  with  poor  pens,  paper  and  ink  is 
enough  to  make  any  one  sick  of  penman- 
ship. 

Clean  your  pens  often  and  keep  the  arm 
swinging  on  the  foreartn  muscle  and  little 
finger  rest. 

Be  patient,  practice,  think,  then  practice 
again. 

AH  things  come  to  those  who  wait,  and 
work. 

Intelligent  perseverance  makes  success 
of  any  thing. 

Successful  penmen  imitate  the  postage 
stamp  by  sticking  to  one  thing. 

Does  it  pay  to  spend  the  winter  evenings 
in  loafing  when  there  are  so  many  calls  for 
good  penmen  at  good  salaries  ? 

If  the  future  penmen  are  not  up  and  doing 
they  will  be  down  and  done. 

Let  your  overtowering  ambition  be  to 
make  the  most  of  your  time,  talents,  heart— 
everything. 


Teachers  and  Positions 

SECURED   BY   THE 

CONTINENTAL  TEACHERb' AGtNCY, 

BOWLING  GREEN,   KY. 

.ition.s  a 


Jhe 

Practical 
ylge  r> 


Premium 
Offer  ^ 


Cjood 
Values 

Aittle 
Money 


The  Practical  Age,  which 
is  very  surely  taking  its  place 
with  the  standard  magazines 
of  the  country,  offers  the  fol- 
lowing great  values  for 
the  following  small  sum  of 
money  : 


Frank  Leslie's  Popular 
Monthly.  Frank  Leslie's  Art 
Calendar  for  1903,  and  the 
Practical  Age,  one  year,  for 
$1.30. 


The    Practical    Age 
lagazine     for     people^ 


think  1 


:t.    The  editorial 


v.io^.^..x,..    ^..^.jiscd    - 

selection  of  manuscripts  ap- 
pearing in  the  Practical 
Age.  is  experienced  and  fair, 
making  for  the  best  interests 
both  of  magazine  and  read- 
ers. Besides  the  several  de- 
partments already  appearing 
in  the  magazine,  new.  inter- 
esting, and  invaluable  de- 
partments will  be  added, 
from  time  to  time. 


KEGULAK  Sl'HSCKIPTIOX 
I  50  Cents  A    Year  | 


:  SA?1PLE    COPY     FKEE  - 


PRACTICAL  AGE 


Cessons  in 

Off=liand  Tlourisbina. 


BROOKL-iTM,  N.  Y.,  357   FULTON   ST. 


number    Five. 


In  tliis  lesson  we  will  endeavor  to  present 
a  more  practical  side  of  flourishing.  Old 
English  and  German  te.xt  lettering  never 
look  complete  without  the  flourishes. 
There  are  two  distinct  ways  of  flourishing 
Old  English  and  German  text,  especially 
Old  English.  One,  the  engravers' style,  is 
making  a  few  very  plain  and  rather  set 
flourishes,  having  the  appearance  some- 
times of  being  done  with  a  pair  of  dividers. 
This  is  a  neat  and  often  a  very  appropriate 
style,  such  as  is  often  used  for  diploma 
headings,  in  resolutions,  etc.,  wliere  a 
gaudy  display  of  flourishing  would  be 
entirely  out  of  place,  and  give  the  work  a 
ridiculous  appearance.  But  in  large  pieces 
of  ornamental  penmanship  where  great 
command  of  the  pen  and  a  fine  conception 
of  harmony  and  grace  are  to  be  displayed, 
then  a  different  style  is  employed,  more  like 
the  specimen  given  herewith.  In  this  style 
of  flourishing  text  lettering  a  great  many 
graceful  and  intricate  curves  may  be  i  itro- 
duced  with  good  etTect,  only  the  penman 
should  bear  in  mind  that  even  in  this  he 
can  overdo.  Nothing  detracts  more  from  a 
graceful  piece  of  flourishing  than  to  load  it 
down  "with  senseless  and  meaningless  orna- 
ments. Tiie  ornaments  should  add  and  not 
detract  from  the  work.  Tasty  and  neat 
ornaments  in  the  right  place  tend  to  give 


finish  and  beauty  to  the  flourishing.  A 
good  rule  is  to  stop  when  you  are  not  sure 
that  something  more  will  add  to  the  general 
effect.  Much  study  and  observation  are 
necessary  to  show  just  what  to  ornament. 
As  a  rule  beginners  put  on  too  much,  for- 
getting that  it  is  not  the  amount  of  work 
they  put  on,  but  the  manner  in  which  the 
lines  and  ornament  are  arranged  that  gives 
character  to  the  work. 

Much  boldness,  freedom  of  movement  and 
confident  in  one's  hand  are  necessary, 
which  come  only  by  practice.  Put  in  the 
bold  strokes  first— those  which  have  the 
most  to  do  in  giving  the  right  cljaracter  to 
the  work,  then  the  minor  strokes  suggest 
themselves,  and  last  of  all  the  ornaments 
and  delicate  touches.  Be  careful  not  to 
flourish  a  piece  of  lettering  so  much  that 
you  see  nothing  but  flourishes  and  no  let- 
taring.  The  lettering  should  be  the  fore- 
ground and  the  flourishing  the  background 
to  give  it  the  right  pictorial  effect. 


•SCRIB"  THE  "SCRIBBLER" 


Will  9cnd  you  beautiful  specimens 
including  A  Klourished  Bird,  embel 
Hshed  with  gold.  .\  line  of  liashv 
Script,  and  1  doz.  finely  written 
cards  for  86c..  stamps  or  silver. 
C      D.    SCRIBNER,    49' 


Re 


38. 


Head  What  Expert  €.  e.  mills  Savs: 

"I  have  examined  "The  Natural  System 
of  Penmanship"  very  carefully  and  must 
say  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  practical  works 
in  penmanship  that  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  examining.  This  work  of  yours  is 
out  of  the  ordinary  as  an  instructor  in  writ- 
ing, and  if  the  book  is  sold  upon  its  merits 
it  is  bound  to  have  a  large  sale.  I  heartily 
endorse  the  instruction  in  this  book  from 
cover  to  cover.  The  department  devoted  to 
correspondence  is  very  valuable  indeed." 
Send  $1.00  to  Hoffmann's  Metropolitan  Busi- 
ness College,  Pub.  Dept.,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
and  receive  Guide  and  "Progress"  maga- 
zine free  one  year. 


5000  — 

WANTED  — 5000 

Young  men 
latest  proposi 
to  write,  and 
write  today  ei 
I  can  help  yo 

md  women  to   write   for  my 
tion.     If  you   desire  to  learn 
to  make  it  pay  big  money, 
iclosing  stamp.     If  in  earnest 
1.     No  postals. 

J.  s. 

LILLY,  Penman, 

LILE,  W.  VA. 

DO 

IT 

NOW. 

Send  25c  and  recei 
of  Capitals  by  A.  D 

e  3  Sets 
Taylor, 

who 

was  conceded  to  be  the  finest  penman  that  | 

ever 

Hve< 

.    Zanersays:    "The  lii-fje  s 

et  IS  the 

best 

1  ev 

^r  saw  " 

Charlton  v.  Howe 

writes : 

"Tb 

^v  ar 

the  fine 

St  capitals  I    have  e 

ver  seen 

■-in 

la  Of 

thev    a 

■e   ideal    in    Iheir  g 

bea' 

ty-" 

A  Pleasant  Surprise 

C.  S.  JACKSON, 

90  West  2d  Ave 

Columbns, 

Ohio. 

lAIAklTCn  A  well  edufiUed, 
Ytmili-U  malete.icherofthe 
Gregg  system  of  shorthand,  who 
can  assist  in  the  type-writing  de- 
partment. Address, 
Bryai^t  &.  Stratton  College, 
st  louis.  mo. 


$     ^i»      ^A      ^sa      ,^SS  \ 

\  Deyree  Business  Course  ii3  \ 

J  dence-or  come  and  take  Resident  Course  ( 

)  at  the  College.    Course  covers  Bookkeeping,  ( 

)  Shorthiind,  and  all  the  commerciil  branch-  ( 

)  es.  and  diploma  with  degree   of  "Bachelor  ( 

)  of  Accounts"  will  be  granted  on  finishing  ( 

\  Tkrms  E.\sv.     Boarding  defarlment  in  col-  ( 

)  lege  building.     For  full  particulars,  write  ( 

I  CHAS.  J.  BURTON,  Pkesidknt.  ^ 

MAHASKA  BUSINESS  COLLEGE   oskaloosa.ia 


^JRe /SvUirve^  £(»Ui»6»cbt;er   ^ 


Reforms  and  Reformers  in 
Ulrittng 

Part  Four  — Cbe  Era  of  Beauty  and 
[Business. 


About  INjU,  Dunton,  Lusk.  and  Spencer 
carne  upon  the  scene  of  action,  as  regards 
penmanship.  They  found  the  round  and 
angular  hands  being  taught.  They  discov- 
ered that  the  former  was  too  slow  and  the 
latter  was  too  illegible.  They  decided  to 
abandon  the  heavy  shading  and  extreme 
rotundity  of  the  first,  and  the  extreme  angu- 
larity of  the  second.  The  semi-angular 
(angular  rather  than  round)  hand  was 
created.  It  was  a  distinct  iuiprovement 
over  its  ancestors.  It  was  graceful,  fine- 
lined,  and  free.  It  enabled  people  to  write 
more  rapidly.  Its  characters  were  connect- 
ive and  contained  certain  essentials  of 
speed^  In  fact,  with  the  new  hand  came 
what  is  now  known  as  the  connective  slant. 
Previous  to  this,  in  the  old  round  hand,  the 
up  and  down  strokes  were  made  on  about  the 
same  slant  by  means  of  retracings.  But  in 
the  semi-angular  hand,  the  retracings  were 
omitted  and  the  up  strokes  slanted  more 
than  the  down  strokes.  It  seems  to  be  a 
fact  that  the  up  strokes  of  writing  have 
been  created  for  the  purpose  of  speed. 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  these  reform- 
ers came  Ellsworth  and  Ames,  who  are  still 
living.  Many  more  names  come  to  mind 
at]<l  deserve  to  be  mentioned  but  space  for- 


bids. .Spencer's  sons,  particularly  Lyman 
P..  and  P.  R.  Jr..  fstill  living),  and  H.  C.and 
H.|\V.  Flickinger,  are  names  we  cannot  omit. 
They  improved,  beautified,  and  unified  the 
heritage  they  received. 

The  semi-angular  hand  was  both  a  suc- 
cess and  a  failure.  It  was  a  success  inas- 
much as  it  was  an  improvement  upon  that 
which  it  superseded  and  in  that  it  was  truly 
graceful  and  beautiful.  But  it  was  a  failure 
in  the  business  world  because  it  ^-as  too 
beautiful  for  e very-da >■,  knock-about  service. 
Itsclaims  were  that  it  was  a  thing  of  beauty 
and  of  business,  but  time  proved  that  it  was 
a  thing  of  beauty  rather  than  of  business. 
The  world,  in  18iO.  demanded  a  handwriting 
that  was  at  once  graceful  and  rapid, and  the 
Spencerian,  as  we  now  call  the  then  new 
creation,  supplied  that  demand  admirably. 

It  is  the  same  story  over  and  over:  tlie 
same  round-hand  that  was  a  success  in  1700, 
proved  a  failure  in  1S(XI.  That  which  proved 
a  success  in  1850  could  not  meet  the  condi- 
tions of  1890,  without,  at  least,  considerable 
modification.  The  forces  that  demanded 
elaborateness  in  script  characters  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  condemned  the  same 
in  the  nineteenth.  The  forces  that  demand- 
ed beauty  in  1850,  deserted  it  in  1900.  Condi- 
tions changed  gradually.  Commerce  in- 
creased surprisingly.  Writing  changed 
only  at  intervals.  Reforms  and  reformers 
were  necessary.  Doctors  in  all  lines  will 
fall  behind.  Doctors  of  writing  do  not  seem 
to  be  an  exception  t<.  the  rule. 


=  FUCKII\GER'S= 
UNRIVALLED  COPIES. 

Fifty  Cents  a  Set. 

If  you  haven't  got  one,  better  get  a  set  now. 

n.    W.   FLICKINGER, 
1840  /v.  21st  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


' 7:^1.=^-^..  Si:^  ^ 


■i-^-^. 


What  E.    C.  Brown,  Pen  Jlrtist,   I^as  t« 
Say: 

"I  have  perused  the  panes  of  "  The  Nat- 
ural System  of  Penmanship"  very  critic- 
ally, and  will  say  that  I  find  the  instructions 
for  penholding,  position,  etc.,  brief  and  to 
the  point,  the  copies  accurately  written  and 
carefully  graded.  The  book  in  its  entirety 
is  practical,  artistic  and  instructive,  and  its 
pages  challenge  emulation  as  well  as  ad- 
nairation.'' 

Send  $1.«)  to  Hoffmann's  Metropolitan 
Business  College,  Pub.  Dept.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  and  receive  Guide  and  "Progress" 
magazine   free  for  one  j'ear. 


Finest  Supplies  for  Pen- 
men and  Artists 

PENS  AND  HOLDERS 


.\11  goods  listed   below  go  by  niftil   post- 

patd. 

Zanerian  Fine  Writer  Pen— The  best  and 
finest  tine  writing  pen  made — best  for 
engrossing,  card  writing  and  all  fine 
script  work,  (iross  $1.00,  ^.i  Gross  25c, 
1  Doz __ 12c. 

Zanerian  Ideal  Pen-  One  of  the  best  pens 
made  for  general  penwork — business 
or  ornamental.  One  of  the  best  pens 
for  beginners  in  penmanship.  Gross 
75c,  I4  Gross  25c,  1  Doz 10c. 

Zanerian  Business  Pen-A  smooth,  dura 
ble,  common  sense  business  pen.  For 
unshaded  business  writing  it  has 
never  been  excelled,  if  equaled.  Gross 
75c,  1.1  (Jross-JSc,  1  Doz 10c. 

Glllott's  Principality  Ho.  I  Pen— A  fine 
writing  pen.  Gross  $1  00,  ^j  Gross,  25e, 
1  Doz ;.   12e. 

Gillott's  Donble  Elastic  E  F.  Ho.  604  Pen- 

-V  medium  tine  writing  pen.  Gross  75c, 
I4  Gross  Mc,  1  Doz  _ 10c. 

Gillott's  Magnnm  Qnill  E.  F.  Ho.  601  Pen— 

A  business  pen.     Gross  $1.00,  '4  Gross 

2.5c,  1  Doz .-   .13c. 

Gillott's  Ho.  303  E.  F.  Pen- Used  largely 
for  drawing  purposes.  Gross  11.00, 
't  Gross  25c.  1   Doz -.12c. 

Gillott's  Lithographic  Pen  Ho.  290-One 
of  the  tinest  pointed  drawing  pens 
made.    6  pens  25c,  3  pens 15c. 

Gilli  tt'B  Crow  Qnlll  Fen  Ho.  6S9  -  Very 
fine  points.     6  pens  25c,  3  pens 15c. 

Soennecken  Lettering  Pen— For  making 
German  Text.  Old  English,  and  all 
broad  pen  letters.  Set  of  12— numbers 
1,  1'.,,  2,  2J^,  3,  3K,  4,  5  and  6  single 
pointed  and  10,  20,  and  30  double 
pointed 25c 

Double  Holder  lor  Soennecken  Pens- 
Holds  2  puns  atone  time lOc. 

Zanerian  Ob  i^ne  Penholder  —  Hand- 
made, rosewootl,  YZ  inches  long,  a 
beautiful  and  perfect  holder.  1  holder  50c. 
Fine  Art  Obique  Holder -Inlaid  and 
fancy,  hand-made,  rosewood,  and  bv 
far  the  most  beautiful  holder  made. 
1  holder  sent  in  a  small  wooden  box.  Jl.OO 
Excelsior  Oblique  Holder— The  best  low- 
priced  oblique  holder  made.  .Many 
htindreds  of  gross  have  been  sold. 

1  Holder lOc 

1  Dozen 50c. 

'4  Gross $1.10 

'..  (iross 2  15 

TGross 4  25 

Straight  Penholder- Cork  tipped  and 
best  for  business  writing,  flourishing, 
etc.    1    holder    lOc,  6   holders  40c.  12 

holders  -...   .-- 65c. 

When  you  need  anything  in  our  line 
write  us  for  prices,  as  we  can  furnish  al- 
most anything  and  save  you  money. 

Cash  must  accompany  all  orders.     Prices 
are  too  low  to  keep   accounts.     Remit  by 
money  order,  or  stamps  for  small  amounts 
Address,  Zankb  &  Bloser, 
Columbus,  O. 
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CAN  YOU  HOLD  A  BETTER 

POSITION? 

If  so.  registe 
teachers  secure 
cured  for  qual 
and  SCHOOLS 
tivelv  by   beco 
this  Bureau, 
sold  and  excha 

r  with  us  to-da 
d  for  schools ; 
ilie.l  teachers, 
carefully  assis 
ming  certitied 
School  propc 
nged. 

V.     Qualified 

positions  se- 
TEACHERS 

ed  co-opera- 
members  of 

rties  bought. 

AMERICAN  COLLEGE  EXCHANGE  TEACHERS'  BUREAU, 
CUMBERLAND.  MO. 

COLORED  CARDS. 


THE  KINO  THAT  BRING  THE  DIMES 


If  rile  Tot  In 


^anipjfs  Htid 


H.  o.  ke:e:si^ing. 


r 


COMPUTATION    MADE    EASY. 

Figures  don't  lie.  neither  does  the  Id 
Arithmetic;  therefore,  it  should  lie  on  T 
every  business  man's  desk,  as  it  creates  an  T 
inspiration  for  the  polution  of  problems  \ 
that  come  up  in  every  day  life.  Price  by  f 
mail  $1.00.  L    B.  Mc.KENNA,   LL,  !>.,    \ 

Quincy,  111 
Pres.  of  Union  &  Quincy  Business 


3.  L. 


Care  Cannon  Rnsiness  College 

i^a.>vre:nce,   mass 


LJ 


LAIt^D'S  SYLLABIC  SHORTHAND 

.K  pronunciativtlv  adapted  Pilmanic  System. 
Articulalive  speed,  the  aim  of  sliorthand.  at- 
tained hv  pronunciative  methods,  words  being 
analyzed,  wiitten  and  read  swifly  by  syllal.les  as 
.spoken,  ralher  than  slowly  by  letters.  .\  hijrh- 
gra.le  svsiem  in  one  brief  sivle.  on  time-tried 
principl'es.  ExtreTnclv  brief,  legibleand  flowing. 
Complete  Manual  $->  0     |..is(paid.      llooklet  free. 

LAIRD'S  SHORTHAND  INSTITUTE 
Cor.  63d  and  Green  Sts.,  Chicago,  111. 


II.  k 

?s  Colleges.    \ 


200   DOZEN   CARDS 

written  during  I't-ceniber,  and  every  cus- 
tomer .snt'stied.  White  or  colored,  l.^c.  per 
dozen;  12  lessons  in  penmanship $3.00.  Send 
10c.  for  specimen  of  my  work.  Blank  col- 
ored cards  iThe  Best)  $1  20  per  1000;  25c.  per 
100. 

STACY,  Kingston.  N.  Y. 


GILLOTT'S  PENS, 

THE   MOST   PERFECT   OF    PBKS, 

HAVCCAINEDTHE 

GRAND    PRIZE, 

Paris  Exposition,  1900. 


Shu  13  the  nighest  Trizo 


r  Awarded  to  ^ens 


r^'  ■»  Its  I>eIe.i;TK>n 

r*  OrQP»rV  ^'"J    lll"stration. 
■      ^-^  S^-**  7     in  a  :ioo.pa§e  book 

The  most  interesting  and  complete  work 
ever  published  on  this  subject.  Send  for 
circular.  Questioned  writing  examined 
and  testimony  given  based  on  an  experi- 
ence of  1200  litiaated  cases,  of  which  over 
fifty  are  explained  and  Ulustraied.  includ- 
ing the  Fair  and  Davis  will  contests  and 
the  Botkin  and  .Molineux  murder  tria's. 


DANIEL      T.      AMES, 

Now  -'t  Post  St.,  San    Fran<;i.si-.o.  Cal. 
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I  LEARN  AUTOMATIC  PEN-WORK 

If  you  want  to  learn  an  art  that  is  both  profit- 
able and  interesting,  try  Automatic  Pen  Lettering:. 


THE   GREATEST   OFFER   EVER   MADE 

COMPLETE    LEARNER'S    OUTFIT    FOR 


$2. 


I  HERE    IT    IS 
I  ter 


g      (WE     DO    IT    TO    I.\TROni-CE    To     MiV    olK    (iooDS.i  ^ 

COPY  OF  FAUST'S  COMPENDIUM  OF  AUTOMATIC  PEN  LETTERING  AND  DESIGNS.  m 

i  SIZES  AND  STYLES  OF  AUTOMATIC  PENS.  m 

3  COIORS  OF  AUTOMATIC  SHADING  INK.  g 

I  BOTTLE  OF  ADHESIVE  g 

1  BOTTLE  OF  GOLD  INK.  B 

3  FKGS  OF  ORNAMENTS,  METALLICS,  FLOCKS,  AND  DIAMOND  DUST  WITH  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR   USING  " 

_                                                                                 SAME  g 

S                 This  is  the  most  complete  outfit  ever  offered   for  anj-fhing  like  the  price,  and  our  goods  are  first-class-  they  do  = 

=     the  work.     If  you  have  the  compendium  you  can  get  the  balance  of  goods  for  §1  00,  prepfiid.     Order  at  once.  S 

I  AUTO   PEN  AND   INK  MFG.  CO  ,  ^^  R"^*^  ^t.,  Chicago.  I 

AiiiiiiiiBiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiniiiiiniiiiiniiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiii^^  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiikii.i!iiiiii«iiiJ 
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E.  C.  MILLS,  Script  SpeciaUst. 
195  Grand  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


.>at  J9»        You    should     have    your    new 

<ts:-^,  work  on  bookkeeping  correspon- 

'      ce,  etc..  illustrated   with   the 

script  models.     Over  seven 

rs  ol'    almost     exclusive    ex- 

ience  in  preparing  copy   for 

photo-engraver.     Send   copy 

estimate. 
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A   CARD   WRITER 

^&- 

■T"  j^ 

ofl6,\ 
ience 

ears  exper* 
will   write 

— ^ 

^^<__^ 

White 
iUi.l  si 
.\ycnl 

medium,  o 
I  cards,  wh; 
curds,  l.i  cei 

•  flourished  c 

0  ink,  20  cents 

lis  per  dozen. 

.Special  ind 

.\ddress, 

ame,  either 
n   assorted 
per  dozen. 
Very  fine 
jceinent  to 

MT 

MORRIS 

COLLEGE 

Ml.  M 

orris.  III. 

T"'  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

71  Fifth  flvenitp.  New  York 

Recommends  college  and  normal  gradu- 
ates, specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  col- 
leges, schools,  and  fautilies. 

The  Agency  receives  many  calls  for  com 
mercial  teachers  from  public  and  private 
schools,  and  business  colleges. 

WM.  O.  PRATT.  Manager 


FREE!      FREE! 

One  Bottle  of    WU;*«   I^L    With   Each 
Onr  Superior     »»"iic   iiiiv    Order  of  500 

Colored  Cetrcls 

at  70  Cents.    Order  Now. 
Berkshire  Card  Co.,      North  Adams.  Mass. 


*' The  Keasoii  Why  "  is  the  title  of  a  pink- 
paper,  gray  backed  booklet,  published  in  the 
interests  of  the  Waynesburg  Business  Col- 
lej^e,  Waynesburg,  Pa.,  Louis  Van  Orden. 
proprietor,  and  H.  E.  Barnes,  principal. 

The  New  Britain,  Conn.,  Business  and 
SlK.rthaiul  Collc^-e  Journal,  indicates  a  suc- 
cessful sclHMil  under  the  manasenient  of  T. 
CI;iv  (.ax  ;ni;ini,^li,  and  under  the  principal- 
ship  (pf  Miss  Xina  P.  Hudson. 

"  A  Brown  Study  "  is  the  title  of  one  of  the 
brainiest,  brownest,  best  envelope-booklets 
received  at  this  office.  It  is  issued  in  the 
interests  of  Brown's  Business  College,  Dav- 
enport, la.,  under  the  management  of  J.  E. 
Gust  us. 

Central  College  Journal,  Denver,  Colo., 
published  bj-  the  Central  Business  College, 
L.  A.  Arnold,  President,  conveys  the  im- 
pression of  a  thorough,  up-to-date,  big  busi- 
ness school. 

"  A  Yard  of  Orders'*  is  a  unique  folder  put 
out  by  the  Practical  Text  Book  Co., of  Cleve- 
land, O.  On  one  side  is  a  yard  measure, 
and  on  the  other  are  the  names  of  promi- 
nent schools  who  have  recently  ordered 
books.  The  statement  -  "25,000  books  to 
twenty-five  commercial  schools"  is  start- 
ling, but  is  substantiated  by  the  names  of 
the  schools  and  the  number  of  books  they 
ordered  being  given. 


logue  printed  on  pink  paper  covered  with 
purple,  with  a  very  graceful  monogram  in 
gold    printed    thereon. 

The  Lansing,  Mich.,  Business  University 
is  greeting  its  patrons  with  a  silk-like 
covered  catalogue  of  pale  green  with  half- 
tone illustrations  on  the  inside  printed 
with  a  darker  tone  of  the  same  color.  The 
catalogue  has  more  individualitj'  in  its  get- 
up  than  most  such  catalogues  have  that 
reach  our  desk.  It  is  a  credit  to  the  school 
and  the  cause  it  represents. 

The  Commercial  College  of  the  Ohio  Uni- 
versity, of  Athens,  Ohio,  issues  a  little 
twenty-two  page  circular  concerning  that 
institution.  We  are  personally  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Copeland,  Principal  of  the  Com- 
mercial Department,  and  Mr.  Cunius,  in- 
structor in  penmanship,  and  know  them  to 
be  men  of  ability,  enthusiasm  and  charac- 
ter above  the  average. 


The  Lima,  O.,  Business  College,  issues  a 
thirty-two  page  catalogue  covered  in  red 
that  bespeaks  a  good  school,  under  the  pro- 
prietorship of  Mr.  I.  F.  Clem,  a  gentleman 
with  whom  we  touched  elbows  as  students 
in  '85  at  Delaware,  Ohio. 


"The  Sacred  Heart  Collegian,"  Water- 
town,  Wis  .  is  a  clean,  well  written  and 
printed  journal  of  its  kind. 

The  Souvenir  Program  on  the  thirty- 
seventh  anniversary  of  Spalding's  Com- 
mercial College  is  a  very  neat  thing  with  a 
splendid  half-tone  mount  of  the  President, 
James  F.  Spalding. 


The  Central  Commercial  College,  Cum- 
berland, Md.,  issued  some  very  beautiful 
invitations  to  its  fourth  annual  commence- 
ment on  December  19, 1902. 


"The  Three  P's— Push,  Pluck  and  Persist- 
ence" is  the  unique  title  of  a  college  journal 
issued  by  and  in  the  interest  of  the  Inter- 
national  Business  College,  Saginaw,  Mich, 


^--^[[^i^te'-^-^':^'-^-*?^. 
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HAVE  YOU  READ 

'  What  Official  Reporters  Say  About  the  Benn 
Pitman  System  of  Phonography?" 

IF  NOT 

We  will  send  it  to  you  gratis.  It  is  an  array  of  solid 
indorsements  l)y  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  Reporting 
Profession  of  the  United  States. 

THEN  READ 

"Jt^hat  Lcadiitg  Schools  and  Colleges  Say," 

And  you  will  realize  that  the 
Benn  Pitman  System  of  Phonography 

Is  the  Best  for  the  Reporter  and  the  Best  for  the  Amanuensis. 


rUBIJSHT  BY 


The    Phonographic    Institute   Company 

CINCINNATI. 
Beinn  PiTiMAN,  President.       Jerome  B.  Howard,  Manager. 
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**  The  Penman  Entertainer  "  is  the  title  of 
a  blue  backed,  nicely  gotten  up  circular  by 
Francis  B.  Courtney  of  N.  Y.  City. 

Mr.  Courtney  is  planning  to  give  not  a 
little  of  his  versatile  time  and  talent  in  the 
queen  of  arts  to  public  entertainment. 

"Simpson  College  Bulletin,"  Indianola, 
la.,  is  a  folder  gotten  up  somewhat  outside 
of  the  conventional  lines.  Mr.  E.  L.  Miller, 
Principal  of  the  commercial  department,  is 
one  of  the  best  men  in  our  profession. 

Cannon's  Cnuimercial  College,  Lawrence, 
Mass.,G.C.Cannon  and  H.O.Keesling,  Prin- 
cipals, is  issuing  a  very  neat,  high-grade 
booklet  in  the  interests  of  their  school.  The 
same  is  covered  in  dark  green  and  printed 
in  brown  and  black.  This  same  school  also 
issues  a  well  printed  four  page  circular. 

"Plain  English"  is  the  striking  artistic 
title  of  a  sixteen  page  circular  advertising 
a  text  book  devoted  to  that  subject,  pub- 
lished by  The  Practical  Text  Book  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  On  the  back  is  presented 
a  half-tone  illustration  of  tlie  new  home  of 
the  company  and  of  the  Spencerian  Com- 
mercial School.  Circulars  issued  by  tliat 
firm  are  of  the  very  finest  grade,  and  evi- 
dence more  originality  than  any  similar 
line  of  circulars  received  at  this  office. 

The  Commercial  Text^Book  Co..  of  Des 
Moines,  la.,  is  sending  out  some  attractive 
advertising  calling  attention  to  their  line  of 
text  books,  which  are  meeting  with  unusual 
favor. 

One  of  the  very  best,  if  not  the  best  illus- 
trated school  fournals  received  at  this 
office,  came  from  the  Rider-Moore  &  Stewart 

School  of    Business,    Trenton.    N.  J.     It  is 
worth  looking  into. 

The  Trenton  Times,  December  30.  lit()2,  con- 
tained a  full  two  page  advertisement  of  this 
big  institution.  This  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  beautifully  illustrated  advertise- 
ments that  has  reached  our  desk. 


STOAKES*    IMPROVED 

lai'tje  Taper  Holder,  Ni.kel-i'luted  Ferrule 

Sample,   10c  Each. 
STOAKES'   DUPLEX 

SHADING    PEN. 

Each  pen  make^  fiiui    ^t;.  l^■^  »>!    mark  niul  does  a  (n't'^^tfi* 
variety  ot  work  tbaii  any  two  ordinary  shading  pt-ns. 

SEVEN     PENS 
comprise  one  set.  in  sizes  from  No.  Oto  No.  Sand  the  seven 
pens  will  do  all  and  more  than  the  old  set  of  24  shading, 
marking':  and  plain  pens  combined. 

Price  per  Set.  $1.00.    Sample,  15c. 

My  Shading  Fen  Inks  are  without  a  riva!  for  quality  and 

Sample  for  12c  Stamps. 

All  goods  sold  by  me   are    guaranteed   as  represented,   in 
every  particular. 

Compendium,  48  Pages,  25c. 

J.  W.  STOAKES,  Milan,  Ohio. 


ISAAC    PITMAN    TEACHERS    WANTED. 


rnntrol  of  Board  ot  Education),  there  is  a  larger 
demand  for  teachers  of  this  system  than  we  can 
supply.  It  will  pay  teachers  to  adopt  this  system 
Write  for  •*  Reasons  Why," 

ISAAC    PITMAN    &    SONS. 

33    UN'ON    SQUARE  -         NEW  YORK. 


ARNOLD'S 

Japan  Ink 

if  used  according  to  directions  accom- 
panyincr  each  bottle,  is  the  very  best  for 
bankers,  business  men,  penmen,  or 

others  desiring  a  permanently  black  and 
practically  indelible  ink  for  deeds, wills, 
records,  bookkeeping,  engrossing  or 
other  delicate  pen  work.  It  has  been 
secretly  used  by  the  best  penmen  for 
years.  Being  an  imported  ink  it  is 
higher  priced  than  other  inks,  and 
better.  To  more  thoroughly  advertise 
and  introduce  it,  we  will,  for  $1.20, 
send  a  four-ounce  bottle  and  a  gross  of 
Gillott's  Principality  (No.  i)  Pens,  or 
a  gross  of  imported  business  pens  which 
we  consider  the   very  best  obtainable. 

This   Offer    Positively   Withdrawn 
FEBRUARY  28,  1903, 

and  no  order  filled  at  this  rate  unless 
accompanied  by  this  advertisement. 
Ri-mil  by  Express  Money  Order. 

JOHN  W.  MANUEL 

■Depi.  B  Columbus,  Ohio 


rvou 


^  YOU  OUGHT  TO  HAVE  IT.  ^,^% 

J  niultiplicutiun.  iractions  and  square  r<iol 

C  veluus  work,  only  K.fc.    Lightning  Calculatok. 

i  Dept.  11,  Everett  Station,  Boston,  Ma 


te:ache;rs 

Of  Commercial   Branches 

W  A.  N  T  E:  D 


1  High  Schools  and  Colleges.     Penmanship.  Commercial 

ISO  teachers  of  Stenography.    Salaries  $liOO  to  |1500.     Reg- 
Send  for  circulars,      .advance  fee  not  reiuiired. 


THVRSTON     TEACHERS' 

Anna    M.  Thurston,    Mgr .   378   Wabash 


AGENCY 

Ave.,   Chicago 


JUST  FROM  PRESS 


A   BUSINESS  SPELLER 

A  comprehensive  little  book  on  Spelling.  120 
■^"^  pages  of  words  most  frequently  seen  in 
business  correspondence.  Divided  into  lessons 
of  fifty  words  each.  Several  lessons  of  words 
pronounced  alike,  but  spelled  differently.  Just 
the  thing  for  the  school  room-  Sample  copy 
sent  postpaid  for  25  cents — v 


BUSINESS    LETTER    WRITING 

J^NE  of  the  neatest  and  brightest  little  works 
^-^  on  Commercial  Correspondence.  Unlike 
anything  else  published.  Write  for  sample 
pages.  Single  copy  sent  postpaid  for  50  cents. 
Other  books  published  are  "  Musselman's 
Practical  Bookkeeping,"  "  High  School  Book- 
keepitig,"    "  Commercial     Law."     "  Commercial 

Try  a  box  of  Musselman's  Perfection  Pens— 2Sc. 


D.  L.  Musselman  Pub.  Co. 


QVINCY,     ILLS. 


Success   in    Banking 


Modern   Illustrative    Banking 

ILLUSTRATES  modern  bankingand  bookkeeping 
as  practiced  by  representative  American  finan- 
cial institutions.  Provides  a  short,  interesting 
and  practical  course.  Adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  business  schools  and  commercial  departments  of 
high  schools.  The  outfit  consists  of  text-book  $  .45, 
vouchers,  $  ..38.  blank  books,  $  .20,  business  forms, 
$  .2'2. 

Correspondence  from  principals  and  commercial 
teachers  is  respectfully  invited. 


I 


Special  Notice 

Modern  Illustrative   Bookkeeping 

3  now  published  in  three  forms,  viz.  :     Introduc- 
tory Course,  Advanced  Course,  and   Complete 
Course. 
If  you  are  not  using  this  popular  and  succcessful 
ork,  we  would  suggest  that  you   give  one  of  the 
)urses  a  trial  in  your  spring  term  class. 
Particulars  on  Application. 


American   Book   Company 

Publishers 


Cir&cinna.tS 


'     Ohio 
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Ccssoits  in 

Show-Gard  marking 
and  Painting,  and 
JliUomatic   Ccmring 

BY 
\V.       A.      THOMPSON", 
POXTIAC,   MICIUGAN 


iposition  on  a  card 
less,  may  be  made 
tvith  a  smaller  brush 


number  Six. 

In  this  number  we  present  a  variety  of 
show  cnrds  and  price  tickets,  made  up  of 
the  Alphabet  and  figures  given  in  October 
and  November  numbers.  This  style  of 
Alphabet  can  be  made  very  rapid  in  any 
size  desired.  The  size  of  show  cards  depend 
more  on  the  surroundings  than  on  the 
amount  of  lettering  they  contain. 

Cards,  something  of  the  order  of  "Goods 
that  never  vary,"  in  above  illustration, 
should  not  be  larger  than  14x22  inches.  In 
this  size  and  about  the  same  wording  use  a 
brush  that  will  throw  a  line  one  half  inch 
wide.  The  same  con 
11x14  inches,  or  even 
strong  and  prominent  ' 
or  lettering  pencil. 

The  tip  finish— small  horizontal  curve,  at 
top  and  bottom  of  letters,  will  add  strength 
to  lettering  of  this  style.  This  can  be 
neatly  done  when  you  have  the  lettering 
penci.l  worked  down  to  a  chisel  point  as 
when  finishing  a  word,  or  when  paint  is 
about  all  used  in  the  pencil.  Care  should 
be  taken  so  as  not  to  have  too  much  paint 
on  brush  or  pencil  when  adding  this  light 
curve  stroke. 

Price  cards  may  be  made  any  style  or 
shape  with  good  results.  To  cut  out  novel 
designs,  first  outline  a  pattern  the  desired 
shape  and  cut  it  true  with  scissors  or  sharp 
knife  for  a  pattern  in  future  use.  Square 
cards  may  be  niade  very  neat  with  either  a 
plain  border  line  or  simple  scroll.  In  the 
above  illustration  we  give  a  few  scroll  out- 
lines whijh  may  be  used  to  good  advan- 
tage. An  endless  variety  of  neat  and  novel 
designs  can  be  used  in  the  make  up  of  dis- 
play signs,  window  cards,  etc. 


Of  Diplomas,  Designing 
and  Engrossing    ^    ^ 


Send  for  it.  If'e  Iiri-c  the  fin- 
est assortment  of  diplomas 
for  business  and  shorthand 
schools  ever  puhlished  —  all 
ne\r.  Catalogues  I llnstrated, 
Resolutions  Enfrrosseil.  etc. 
Corresr>ondence  .Solicited.  .  .  . 

Ho^ward  (Si  Bro-w^n* 

Rook.lancl,   Mfilne. 


FOR    MODIFIED    SLANT 
OR  "MEDIAL"  WRITING 


POINT— Medium  fine   and  very 
smooth  for  the  most  rapid 


SHOULDER-Broacl;     giving 

great  durability  and  large 
ink  holding  capacity. 

SHANK— Gracefully  curved  to 
fit  any  holder,  and  can  be 
removed  easily  from  old 
and  ink  clo^rged  holders. 


ESTERBROOK'S 

NEW  PENS  ::^S^ 

Modifiea  Slant  or  "Medial"  Writers 


AMONG  peuiiien  there  is  a  ileiiiaiul  fur  a 
pen  that  is  adapted  to  the  Modified  Slant 
or  "Medial"  Writing,  to  combine  in- 
creased speed  with  the  legibility  of  the  Vertical. 
To  meet  this  we  present  our  Modified  Slant  Pens. 
These  Pens  are  made  from  the  highest  grade 
steel  and  are  finished  with  the  same  care  that 
has  made  Esterbrook  Pens  the  Standard  for 
nearly  half  a  century. 

THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  MFG.  CO, 

26  John  St.,  New  York.     Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


r -^ 

Oontjob  and  sorl  your  (insjers  trylni; 
to  pull  that  old  rusty  pen.  guy  the 

PERFECT   PEN-PULLER. 
It  is  handy,  neat  and  smoll,  and  tan 
be  carried  in  the  vest  pocket.  Price, 

by  mail  po 
1  JohnW.  Ma 

slpaid,  \7  ce 
nuel,  iColurr 

lis. 

bus,  Ohio. 
— 4 

THE  PERFECT 
PEM   PULLER 


work  perfectly 
and  painlessly 
an. I  with  clean 
lingers. 

C.  P.  ZAMER 


modern   Penmanship    Public 

cations  for  Penmen  and 

Ceacbers 

Our  publications  are  universally  recog- 
nized as  the  finest  along  their  lines.  The 
prices  are  very  low,  considering  the  quality 
and  character  of  the  work.  All  books  men- 
tioned below  are  sent  by  mail,  postpaid. 

Zanerian    Theory    of    Penmanship— 

A  thought-provoking  work  that  deals 
with  the  numerous  problems  pertain- 
ing to  penmanship.  Some  have  term- 
ed it  the  Shakespeare  of  penmanship 
literature.  All  who  intend  to  teach 
writing  should  read  it.  A  book  of  176 
pages,  cloth  binding $1.00 

Lessons  In  Ornamental  Penmanship— A 

work  in  slip  form  embodying  the  $10 
mail  course  formerly  gi'ven  by  us. 
with  some  extra  plates.  A  thorough 
and  complete  work  for  home  learners,  75c. 

Compendium  of  Simplified  Vertical  Pen- 
manship—In book  form,  and  by  far 
the  most  thorough  and  complete  in- 
structor in  vertical  writing  yet  pub- 
lished . -  -   -.50c. 

Manual  of  Simplified  Script— A  work 
containing  a  thorough,  graded  course 
of  photo-engraved  copies  from  the 
pen  of  that  master  penman  and  artist, 
r.  P.  Zaner,  all  in  the  simplified  style. 
For  rapid  business  purposes  many 
persons  believe  this  style  of  writing 
unequaled . . 50c. 

Zaner*s  Gems  of  Flourishing— A  book 

devoted  exclusively  to  the  fascinating 
art  of  rtouri.shing.  It  begins  at  the 
beginning,  showing  the  student  how 
t(t  make  the  simplest  strokes  and  ex- 
ercises and  finishes  with  a  great  vari= 
ety  of  designs,  showing  the  highest 
degree  of  skill  yet  attained  in  this  art. 
Two  editions  of  this  popular  work 
have  already  been  sold.  It  is  unques- 
tionably the  best  work  on  flourishing 
ever  published 60c. 

Cash  should  accompany  all  orders.  Re- 
mit by  money  order,  draft,  or  stamps  for 
small  amounts.  Do  not  send  personal 
checks.  Address, 

ZARER  &  BLOSER,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


&Ke?  /SvUii^e^  ^clu^&ciit^cn^   ^ 
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Cettcrins  and  Desidtiitid 

number  nineteen 

BV  E.  I..  BROWN,  ROCKLAND,  PIAINE 


p-  ^'  t^'  0-  0- — 0^'  0^'  r' 0'  ^'  (^'R- 

DECORATIVE  END  PIECE. 

The  original  of  this  design  was  made  12*4 
inches  long  by  U*2  wide.  First  draw  top  and 
base  lines,  then  bisect  these  lines  and  place 
the  face  in  the  center,  giving  special  atten 
tion  to  the  drawing.  Next  draw  the  festoon 
of  leaves  and  fruit,  suggesting  the  light  and 
shade.  The  light  is  supposed  to  come  from 
the  upper  left  hand  corner,  and  all  the 
shadows  must  appear  on  the  fruit,  leaves 
and  face,  opposite  this  point,  In  adding  the 
ink  observe  very  carefully  the  arrangement 
of  tlie  light  and  shade  lines. 

SPEC[NE\S  RECEI\'ED. 

Our  first  aim  in  planning  this  design  was 
to  make  it  appropriate  for  tlie  purpose 
required,  and  our  next  aim  to  render  it  neat 
and  artistic  in  appearance.  The  original 
drawing  measured  lixll  inches,  and  the 
lines  were  made  quite  strong  and  coarse  to 
allow  for  reduction  in  engraving.  The  work 
on  this  design  was  all  done  free  hand, 
which  fact  accounts  in  a  measure  for  its 
swing  and  dash. 


modern  Jirt  Publications  for 
Jlrtists  and  Ccacbcrs 

Our  publications  are  universally  recog- 
nized as  the  finest  along  their  lines.  The 
prices  are  very  low  considering  the  quality 
and  character  of  the  work.  AH  books  men- 
tioned below  are  sent  by  mail,  postpaid. 

Portraiture— The  best  book  yet  publish- 
ed that  teaches  how  to  make  portraits 
wilh  pen.  pencil,  crayon,  brush,  etc. 
It  is  a  large  and  beautiful  book,  lux- 
uriously printed  and  bound,  contain- 
ing hundreds  of  examples  and  explicit 
instruction $1.50 

Sketchingr  from  Hatore— A  most  beauti- 
ful book  that  teaches  how  to  sketch 
from  nature.  Contains  a  large  num- 
ber of  examples  with  fascinating  test 
and  instruction.  Get  this  book  and 
go  out  and  learn  to  see  and  sketch 
nature.     Bound  in  cloth $1.00 

Light  and  Shade— A  manual  on  drawing 
by  Mr.  Zaner.  It  contains  48  pages, 
5x7  inches,  of  illustrations,  and  plain, 
simple  text.  It  is  just  what  home 
students  need,  and  what  all  others 
who  are  not  at  home  in  drawing  need 
to  make  them  feel  at  home.  Any  one 
can  learn  to  draw  by  the  aid  of  this 
book.  The  illustrations  are  litho- 
graphed from  actual  pencil  drawings 
and  are  much  finer  than  photo-en- 
gravings   50c. 

Pen  Studies— A  portfolio  of  twenty-four 
pen  drawings,  consisting  of  scrolls, 
objects,  birds,  fruit,  scenery,  etc.  It 
begins  at  the  beginning,  showing  the 
pupil  how  to  make  the  simplest  strokes 
and  to  gradually  evolve  the  finished  • 
design 50c 

The  New  Zanerian  Alphabets  — .\  guide 
to  engrossing,  containing  a  great  vari- 
ety of  alphabets,  designs,  such  as  di- 
plomas, resolutions,  etc.,  with  com- 
plete instruction.  A  substantial  book 
bound  in  cloth,  Sample  pages  of  this 
book  will  be  mailed  for  2  cent  stamp  $1.50 

Progress- C.  P.  Zaner's  masterpiece  in 
flourishing.  It  represents  an  eagle, 
forceful  and  lifelike,  winging  himself 
through  intricate  curves  and  branches. 
It  is  on  the  finest  of  plate  paper,  22  x  28 
inches.  The  original  of  this  design 
hangs  on  the  wall  of  the  Zanerian  Art 
College,  and  is  valued  at  $100.  "It's 
great,"  "  It's  certainly  a  bird."  are 
some  of  the  expressions  many  have 
made  on  seeing  it.     In  tube ,     50c. 

Cash  should  accompany  all  orders.  Re- 
mit by  money  order,  draft,  or  stamps  for 
small  amounts.  Do  not  send  personal 
checks.  Address, 

ZANER  &  BLOSER,  Columbus.  Ohio. 
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\PKIMEW5ltolVED. 
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A  MASTERPIECE 

of  Penwork  for  One  Dollar 


$1.00 


$1.00 


Of  course  not  the  ORIGINAL,  which  is  3x5  feet,  but  a  BROMIDE  PRINT,  12j^xl6^  inches 
which  reproduces  every  line  in  the  original  ^,('«c//y.  Those  who  have  seen  it  say  it  is  a  most 
wonderful  reproduction. 

What  It  Is.  A  large  Sjjread  Eagle,  flourished  and  drawn  in  a  graceful  and  unique  manner 
Below  is  the  ^evUiraVxon  of  indepemhuce  engrossed  in  several  diflerent  styles  of  Lettering  and 
Writing,  with  a  pen  portrait  of  \V<i6hinqtQn,  said  to  be  an  excellent  likeness  by  thosi-  who  cUaini 
to  know.  At  the  top  is  the  national  hymn  ■' America,"  lettered  in  ornate  style,  thus  tnakinj^ 
not  only  a  grand  piece  of  penwork.  but  something  palriol'ic  as  well,  very  appropriate  for  tht 
school  room  or  any  American  home. 

'orth  many  times  the  cost,  and  to  one  having  a 

pleasing  and  inieresting  subject. 

uld  rather  have  your  dollar  back,  you  can  nave  it 


:  Student.     A  copy  of  this  work 

taste  for  anything  artistic,  it  will  he  fouii 

If,  after  ordering  it.  you  are  sorry  anc 

by  returning  the  piece  in  good  condition 


linp.  to  haiipin 
homes,  libra  ves. 
schools,   and    busi- 

Hon  H.  A.SPENCER. 
Hantlwritin^  expei  t 
and  one  of  the  Span- 


ILLUMIHATOR 
ENGP^OSSER^ 


LARATlnN  Or  INDEl'ENDENCE/ 
doUacs  to  young  penmen.  There  i 
to  be  had  at  any  price,  and  the  stn 
who  cannot  profit  by  studying  it 


1  standard,  while  tl 
is  worth  the  dollar. 


k'u^nl   thing 
■THE  PEC- 


■The  bromide  print  of  the  Spread  Eagle 
'ilariition  of  Independence  Is  ju!*t  received. 
iM|M.-ilion  is  line,  the  lettering  well  i-ho:<en 
'  '  ■:  ni-'iy  acoiirate  in  execution  Tlie  e 
xquiMtely  done,  and  is  a  cred 


rfnl  liand." 


E.  M-  HUNTSIN 


A.notHec-  Different  Design  for  One  Dollar. 

nil!    ;_'    ".Ji'i     ■■■I'M..'    n,.'(      ■■\'  !''■■"  r,.<l,efi  Designs 


a' BROMIDE  PRINT. 

The  TWO  dilierent  pr 


ONE  DOLLAR,  prepaid. 


^^-S^a^^^^-J^^^^^^-S-S^-S^^^^^^^^^^^^^-S  ^-33-9-53^333  333 -S^a -3-3^  *^rifr 


Shi^  i^ijU^irhe^  CdiM»6fGbX)Gir  ^ 


ll^L 


Our  success  as  Script  writers  will  not  be 
measured  by  the  writing  of  a  word  but  by 
sentences  and  pages.  This  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all,  and  requires  our  best  efforts. 

Slant  and  shade  must  be  uniform  ;  indeed, 
uniformity  is  the  characteristic  of  all  suc- 
cessful page  writing,  i.  e.,  the  letter  a  in  the 
middle  of  a  page  must  be  as  good  as  at  the 
top  or  bottom. 

Watch  spacing  between  words  and  sen- 
tences. The  looks  of  a  page  can  be  im- 
proved by  squaring  up  the  ends  of  the 
strokes. 

The  idea  that  fine  Script  writing  is  only 
for  the  few,  will  vanish  from  your  mind  as 
soon  as  you  have  an  earnest  desire  to 
acquire  the  art,  and  begin  to  practice  all 
j'our  spare  time,  in  a  thoughtful,  persistent 
manner. 

You  have  now  the  elements  of  Engrossing 
Script.  Your  success  depends  largely  on 
your  own  efforts.  Strive  for  supremacy. 
Do  not  be  satisfied  until  you  have  reached 
the  top.  It  lies  now  within  your  reach. 
Will  you  have  it? 


■Why  go  to  "Coix,ege:  "  ^ 

TO  LEARN  BOOK-KEEHING 
,,  WHEN  I  WILL  MAKE  A 

mpKt-ClassBook-Kpeper 

(iF      Ynr     AT     VOIB    «>W\ 

-5,,»y      ll<t>IK  in  si\  «ci'ks  tor  S»  or 

S«i'  KETri:N  -MoM;v.  Fair  enough? 
-^  I  liii.i  [•<>><lTI<>>s,  too.  cTory. 
FREE!  Have).i;i.-.in  lliirs.\NDS.  Per- 
1  place  I'Ot'.  t.iol  «!,7Ja  ipstimoiiials 
i1  frnni  pupils!     .v.t  17;   77// ^ 


r>\VlN.  Eipi-rl   A.- 


>.  vmv   VORK.  \.  V. 


FOUNTAIN  PEN  HOLDER 


i 


MADE  OF  HARD  RUBBER. 

FITTliD   TO   TlIK 

Spencerian  Steel  Pens. 

Gold-plated,    -Mo.   1    College.      Price,   with 
filler  and  extra  pens,  SO  Cents,  postpaid. 


Spencerian  Pen  Company, 

349  Broad-way,        Ne-w  York.. 


Home  of  the 
horton  numeroscope, 
WiNSTED.  Conn. 
To  School  Principals, 
To  Students, 
To  Learners  at  Home, 
Anywhere,  U.  S.  A.- 

We  want  the  Horton  Numeroscope  to 
reach  every  school,  whother  large  orsmall. 
in  .'Vraerica  ;  every  student  and  every  home 
learner.  We  send  it  postpaid  for  fifty  cents 
in  coin  or  money  order.  (No  stamps  taken.) 

THE  HORTON    NUMEROSCOPE  CO. 

If  you  want  to  learn  to  add  here  is  your 
chance.  The  Numeroscope  produces  over 
36,000  propositions  for  Rapid  .\ddition. 

Send  for  our  new  magazine,  the  Numero- 
gratn.  free. 


ny. 


'WypyJ/ify/g^/'n'y/7/?/; 


/  //a 


-€^M<^A-^///iam/, 


]^^yyJt///Y  y^'/^/ZJ, 
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BOOKKEEPING  ^'""^''''"<''  I'enmanship, 

bv  mail  (or  no  charges)  by  Draugh. 

ons  Bus.  Colleges,  Nashville,  St. 

I^ouis,   Atlanta,    Montgomerv,   Ft. 

Worth,    Cialveston,     Little     Rock, 

Shreveport.     May    deposit    money 

in    banU    till    position    is  secured. 

10.000    students.      For    Booklet    on 

"Home  Study"  or  Colloffe  Catalog,  add.  Dept 

34.  Draughon's  Bus.  College,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Mills's  Corresoondence 
School    61    Penmanship 

stands  at  the  head.  Send 
stamp  for  full  Informa- 
tion Do  «  now.  Ad- 
ines<.  E.  C.  MILLS,  195 
((land      .ive  ,    Rochester, 


Careful  attentii 
Canls 


given  to  students  by  mail.    Twelve  lesson 
iritten  in  finest  flourished  style,  2.'ic.  per  do 


for  but  Sn.lHl. 


9h&  /^u^in^e^  ^ditbb&ciii^er   ^ 


UDLIGATIONS 
^RlCEIVEEt: 


"  Practical  Lessons  in  Newspaper  Illustra- 
tions," published  by  the  School  of  lUustra- 
tiitns,  Chicai^o,  111.,  is  the  title  of  a  series  of 
booklets  of  about  twenty-four  paije^  each 
used  in  connection  with  lessons  in  drawing, 
designing-  illustrating,  etc.,  by  mail.  Parts 
1.2,  3.  4,  5,  and  fi  were  reviewed  some  time 
ago  in  these  columns.  Parts  7,  8.  9.  10  and  11 
have  just  been  received  at  our  desk,  and  we 
take  pleasure  in  saj-ing  that  they  are  what 
their  name  implies  — practical. 

Part  7  is  devoted  to  Caricature,  and  we 
find  it  is  treated  in  a  most  liberal,  varied 
and  effective  manner.  The  student  who 
cannot  find  in  these  lessons  the  necessary 
information  and  stimulus  has  certainlv 
missed  his  calling. 

Part  8  is  devoted  to  General  Illustration, 
and  the  variety  of  character,  style  and 
technic  presented  is  such  as  to  give  a  very 
comprehensive  view  of  modern  illustration. 
In  spite^of  the  generalness  by  way  of  illus- 
tration the  text  is  quite  definite  as  to  de- 
tails. 

Part  9  is  devoted  to  News  Illustration  and 
gives  examples  and  information  concern- 
ing the  class  of  illustrations  demanded  and 
most  suitable  to  newspaper  drawing  and 
illustrating.  The  examples  throughout  the 
series  are  not  drawings  made  for  these 
books,  but  are  illustrations  culled  froni 
actual  every-dav  experience. 

Part  10  is  devoted  to  Portraits  and  the  ex- 
amples presented  are  practical  as  well  as 
artistic.  In  this  as  in  other  parts  the  work 
has  been  done  by  the  leading  illustrators  of 
the  world  in  their  respective  classes. 

Part  11  Decorative  Design  includes  some 
lettering  and  initial  making,  headings,  end 
pieces,  title  pages,  etc. 


It  gives  us  pleasure  to  recommend  such 
meritorious  publications.  Terms  and  con- 
ditions can  be  had  by  addressing  as  above. 

Stauffer's  Inter-Communication  Business 
Practical  Manual,  is  the  title  of  a  twenty- 
four  page  booklet  devoted  to  the  subjects 
implied  in  the  name,  published  by  G.  K. 
Staufter,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Those  inter- 
ested in  this  modern  branch  of  business 
education  would  do  well  to  correspond  with 
the  author. 

"Model  Business  Letters,"  by  Chas.  R. 
Weirs,  is  the  title  of  a  fortv  page  book,  a 
trifle  largerthan  THE  Bltsixess  EDUCATOR, 
published  by  the  author  at  Trenton.  X.  J. 
The  book  best  describes  itself  by  the  follow- 
ing headings  found  in  it:  Importance  of 
letter  writing;  construction  of  letters;  gen- 
eral information  ;  a  few  practical  don'ts  on 
correspondence;  outline  of  letters;  letters 
containing  inclosures;  letters  of  applica- 
tion; letters  of  complaint;  dunning  letters: 
letters  ordering  goods;  letters  of  acknowl- 
edgement; letters  of  endorsement;  letters 
requesting  quotations;  letters  of  inquiry; 
letters  containing  requests,  and  miscellan- 
eous letters. 

Our  one  criticism  is  that  it  contains  no 
model  letters  in  script  or  typewriting.  Price 
and  further  information  given  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  author. 

"  Modern  Punctuation,"  a  book  forstenog- 
raphers,  typewriter  operators,  and  business 
men,  published  by  Isaac  Pitman  <Sc  Sons, 
31  Union  Square. N.Y. City. price  fortvcents. 
is  the  title  of  128  page  book  devoted  to  tliis 
very  necessary  but  greatly  neglected  part 
of  a  common  English  education.  The  illus- 
trations and  examples  given  are  taken  from 
the  terminology  and  phraseology  of  the 
business  world  rather  than  from  the  usual 
literary  sources.  The  book  is  well  worth 
looking  into. 

"Progress,"  published  by  the  Hoffmann- 
Metropolitan  Publishing  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  single  copy  five  cents,  one  j-ear  twenty- 
five  cents,  issued  quarterly,  is  the  title  of  a 
new  claimant  for  public  favor  in  the  form 
of  a  twenty-four  page  journal  "devoted 
largely  to  the  interest  of  practical  educa- 
tion  and   ntllce  <hities."    The   tirst    luimber 


of  this  magazine  impresses  us  as  possess- 
ing an  abundance  of  push  and  brains. 
There  is  room  for  a  magazine  of  this  kind, 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  "  Progress  "  may 
not  be  a  permanent  success. 

'*  Phonographic  Outlines  of  Medical 
Terms."  by  the  Society  of  Medical  Pliono- 
graphers.  published  by  Isaac  Pitman  & 
Sons,  a'i  Union  Square,  Xew  York  City,  X.  Y.. 
price  i>0  cents,  is  a  uniquely  gotten  up  book 
of  seventy-six  pages,  all  of  which  having 
been  engraved  Cand  printed  from  stone. 
The  entire  volume,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Preface  and  Introduction,  consists  of 
long  and  shorthand  characters.  Any  one 
interested  in  medical  terms  will  do  well  to 
give  this  book  attention. 


"The  National  System  of  Penmanship," 
by  O.  A.  Hoffman,  published  by  the  Hoff- 
man Metropolitan  Publishing  Co.,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  reviewed  in  our  January  number, 
is  received,  and  contains  some  very  credit- 
able work.  The  plan  is  somewhat  out  of  the 
ordinary,  and  embodies  Mr.  Hoffman's  well 
known  check  system  of  instruction.  The 
printing  is  first-class,  as  is  also  the  paper. 

The  title  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  work,  being 
the  product  of  Mr.  E.  L.  Brown,  whose  work 
is  a  regular  feature  of  The  BUSINESS  EDU- 
CATOR. 

The  publishers  are  offering  prizes  to  those 
who  make  most  improvement  in  writing 
by  practising  from  the  book.  Conditions 
made  known  by  application  to  the  pub- 
lishers. 


Many  home  students,  in 
writing,  waste  much  val- 
uable time  in  not  knowing 
right  where  to  con-ect 
theii-    faults    by   joining 

Mills's    Correspondence 
School   of    Penmanship. 


E.  C   M'I's.  195  Grand  Ave.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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A   VERY   DIFFICVLT   TASK 

It  is  to  write  a  letter  of  condolence,  but  there  are  those  who  can  write  such  a  letter  per- 
fectly. Here  is  one  written  by  the  great  naturalist,  Louis  Agassiz,  to  Charles  Sumner, 
the  foremost  statesman  of  his  day  : 

Cainliridgc,   Oclober  ii,  1867. 
My  ilffir  Sumner : 

You  have  nij-  deepest  and  truest  silent  sympathy. 

Ever  truly  your  friend, 

Louis  Agassix. 

It  looks  easy,  doesn't  it  ?  But  its  apparent  ease  is  the  product  of  much  study  and 
long  exjierience  with  the  "ups  and  downs"  of  life.  And  this  suggests  the  subject  of  Cor- 
respondence, invaluable  in  its  relation  to  successful  business  life,  yet  neglected  or  bung- 
lingly  taught  in  many  schools  that  are  teaching  the  commercial  subjects,  not  one  of 
which  exceeds  this  one  in  importance. 

In  the  near  future  we  shall  send  to  our  customers  a  circular  descriptive  of  our  books 
on  Correspondence,  and  containing  scores  of  enthusiastic  testimonials  from  commercial 
teachers  in  every  kind  of  school  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  If  you  do  not  receive  our 
printed  matter  regularly,  please  send  us  a  postal  card  request  for  this  circular,  which  we 
shall  be  glad  to  send  to  you  with  our  catalogue,  without  cost  to  you. 

We  publish  popular  ti'xt-books  on  each  of  the  commercial  subjects,  except  Geog- 
raphy and  Economics.  Write  to  us  when  you  need  anything  in  our  line.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  be  of  service  to  you  Address 

THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  CO.,    475  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


PRACTICAL  TEXT   |  BOOK  COA\PANY 

-   GLEVELAND     I^OMICX    -- 
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Xhe  Ne\v  Book  or\   Penmanshafs, 
By     C     P.     Z7VPfE:R. 

bound  in  art  linen,  and  printed  on  the  finest  plate  paper  with 
rty-six  distinct  styles  of  script,  with  instructions   on  opposite 


p:ii;r;   SMKiU  letters,  capitals,  lii^mes.  paragraphs,  ii^.tes,  lettt-rs.  sii;na1ures,  and    specimens. 

Leading    Critics    Pt-ontour&ce    It    tHe    Greatest    Work,   of    Modern    Days. 


Note  the  following  quotations  from  full  pasfc  letters  by  America 


laster  penmen : 


"Zanerian  Pcript  Alphabets"'  is  without  ques- 
tion the  greatest  wnrk  of  modern  times. 

F.  H.  COURTNEY, 
Wood's  Business  (  oUejie    X.  Y.  City. 

* 'Your  new  book  is  r-ditorially,  typoKraphically, 
irti?iically.  poila^'OKifuUv  and  educ;itionaUv  tlie 
.-qual  ifiun  t  e  superior  of  any  similar  publica- 
lioti  ever  issuid  "    A.  P.  ROOT,  KingsviUe.  O. 


"Finest    penmanship    publication    issued    for 
years."  C.  C.  CANAN. 

Duke  Center,  Pa. 
"A   veritable  encyclopedia  of  script  writing. 
beautifUilv  grc'ttcn  up.  V.  E.  bONKR. 

With  The  Penman  s  Art  .lournal,  N.  Y.  City. 
"The  r-produetion  of  the  graceful  and  artistic 
letter  from   the  pen  of  the  late  A.  D.  Taylor,  is 


alone  well  worth  the  price  of  the  book." 

CHARLTON  V.  HOWE. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

"A  most  valuable  book  of  reference  for  the 
professional  penman,  and  instruction  for  the 
student  and  amateur  who  are  looking  for  the 
best  "  W.  C.  HENMNG. 

Cedar  Rapids,  la. 


When  snch  prominent  penmen  publicly  praise  a  penmanship  publication  there  must  be  merit  in  it. 

'J"hc  book  is  positively  worth  $5.(X),  but  our  price  is  $2.50,  prepaid.    It  will  not  disappoint  you.    Send  for  a  copy  to-daj 

ZA.PfE:R     m.    BLOSKR.     Publishers,     COLUMBUS.  OHIO. 
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Special  Care  and  Attention  Given' to  Reproouction  of 
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A  New  Departure- 

RAISED    LETTERING 

S         For    Novelty  Signs  and  Show  Cards    in 

\  any  plain  color.  Gold  and  Silver  Bronzes, 

)  Metallics,   Flitters,   etc.      Presents  the  ap- 

^  pearance  of  fine  embossed  lettering,  but  in 

S  greater  relief  and  more  attractive.     In  pro-    / 

\  ducing  this  style  of  wort  the  operator  sim-    ^ 

\  ply  manipulates  the  air  pencil  as  he  would  '  \ 

\  an  ordinary  pen  or  lead  pencil,  the  raised     \ 

\  work  or  lettering  being  produced  wholly    ? 

\  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  pencil  in  the    / 

\  hand  of  the  operator.    It  is  a  money-maker    ? 

>  from  the  start.    Circulars  free  to  all  interest-    \ 

1  ed.     Headquarters  for  Show  Card  Writers'    \ 

p  Supplies.    Address,  ^ 

I  W.  A.  THOMPSON    -    -    -    Ponliac.  Mich.    < 


FINEST    SUPPLIES 

^^=For  Penmen  and  Artists=^ 

CARDS.  INK.  PAPER,  ETC. 

On  goods  listed  below  we  pay  postage  on 
those  that  go  by  mail  and  purchaser  pays 
carriage  charges  on  those  that  go  by  express 
or  freight.  Of  course  the  cheapest  way  is  to 
order  in  fair  sized  quantities  and  have  them 
go  by  freight. 

Blank  Cards— White  briatol  with  finest 
surface  for  fine  penmanship. 

100  by  mail  postpaid -28c 

500  by  express 75c 

1000  by  express-   _ $1.35 

Black  Cards— Best  made  for  white  Ink. 

100  by  mail  postpaid 28c 

500  by  express 75c 

1000  by  express $1.36 

WMte  Cardboard— Wedding  Bristol  for 
fine  pen  work.    Sheets  are  22x28. 

6  sheets  by  express $  .60 

12  sheets  by  express 1.00 

'I  sheets  by  mail  postpaid .50 

White  Cardboard— With  hard  finish, 
much  like  ledger  paper.  Sheets  are 
20"^  X  23. 

6  sheets  by  express 9  .40 

12  sheets  by  express. 70 

3  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid .50 

Black  Cardboard— Finest  for  white  ink. 
Sheets  are  22x28. 

6  sheets  by  express -.. |  .50 

12  sheets  by  express 75 

2  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid 50 

Wedding:  Paper— Finest  for  penmanship 
or  drawing.    Sheets  are  21  x  33. 

6  sheets  by  express $  .50 

12  sheets  by  express  .70 

8  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid 50 

Zanerlan  India  Ink— A  fine  drawing  ink 
and  best  for  preparing  script  and 
drawings  for  photo-engraving. 

1  bottle  by  mail,  postpaid %  .30 

1  dozen  bottles  by  express 2.00 

Arnold's  Japan  Ink- 

Nearly  >4  pint  bottle  by  mail,  post- 

pflid  - 40c 

1  pint  by  express 45c 

1  quart  by  express  .  _ 75c 

White  Ink— Very  fine. 

1  bottle  by  mail,  postpaid $  .25 

12  bottles  by  express 1.85 

Writing  Paper— Finest  12  lb.  paper 
made.     960  sheets    per   ream,  ruling 

wideand  faint.    1  ream  by  express $2.15 

Writing  Paper— Same  quality  as  above 
mentioned  but  10  lb.  per  ream.  1 
ream  by  express $1.85 

Practice  Paper— Best  for  the  money  to 

be  had.    l  ream  by  express $1.40 

Send  stamp  for  samples  of  paper. 
Envelopes— 100  fine  blue  by  mail,  post- 
paid  40c 

100  fine  white  by  mall,  post- 
paid  40c 

1000  either  kind  by  express. $1.50 
Address,  ZANER  U  BLOSER,  Colunbns,  0. 
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tiOOl)    SCKIPT   CUTS 
attract  attention    even    in    the   cheapest    news- 
paper.   If  you  want  something  fine— something 
out  of  the  beaten  path— write  to 

C.  P.  ZANER.,  Columbus.  <). 


ROUND'S  SPACING  T  SQUARE 

A  Great  Aid  to  the  Pen-Artist  and  Draftsman. 

This  cut  shows  the  head  section  of  24-inch  blade  and  a  few  speci- 
mt-ns  of  shading,  photo-engraved  from  work  done  by  aid  of  this 
square  with  a  common  ruling  pen,  the  lines  being  separated  at  per- 
fect intervals  and  made  as  rapidly  as  by  freehand.  Space  between 
lines  may  be  varied,  by  turning  thumb  screw  from  zero  to  one  inch ; 
lines  are  made  horizontally  or  upon  any  desired  angle. 

Used  and  recommended  by  Draftsmen  and  Pen-Artists  every- 
where. 

rHICAGO,  Nov.  1,  1902. 

■■  like  a  charm."    I  am  fully 

ffvr  amount  of  money  if  you 


The  T  Square  I  i-et-ently  boupht  of  v< 
.fled  with  It  and  believn  it  would  sell  l 


Price  $4.00,  shipped   securely  packed,  by  express,  on   re- 
ceipt of  money  order. 

H.  A..  ROVNDS, 

513  Cari-oll  A.ve.,  CHica^o. 
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A  Standard  High  Grade  Course  of  Study 

Cannot  be  maintained  unless  efficient  text  books  are  used.  Such  a  course  must  accomplish 
two  essential  objects  first,  —  it  must  discipline  and  strengthen  the  mind  in  accurate,  logical 
and  orderly  thinking, — it  mu«t  direct  the  pupil  in  his  acquirement  of  information  b,y  correct 
mental  processes;    second,  it  must  impart  a  practical  and  efficient  training  in  the  subjects  taught. 

These  results  can  be  best  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  Sadler-Rowe  Company's  commercial 
publications,  because  they  represent  more  fully  than  any  other  the  best  accepted  educational 
methods  of  the  scholastic  world  and  the  most  practical  methods  of  the  business  world. 

Here  is  a  commercial  course  that  meets  these  requirements  fully  in  every  particular : 


Subject 

Time 

Books  Used 

BOOKKEEPING 

20  periods  per  week  of  45  min- 
utes each. 

Business  Bookkeeping  and  Practice 
or  Commercial  and  Industrial  Book- 
keeping— 5  sets  each  with  or  without 
Business  Practice  and  Office  Work. 

ARITHMETIC 

5  periods  per  week  of  45  min- 
utes each. 

Sadler's  Commercial  or  Essentials  of 
Arithmetic. 

ENGLISH  and 
CORRESPONDENCE 

3  periods  per  week  of  45  min- 
utes each. 

Ernest's  English-Correspondence. 

PENMANSHIP  and 
SPELLING 

:")  periods  per  week  of  45  min- 
utes each. 

Lister's  Writing  Lessons  and  New 
Method  Speller. 

COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY 

4  periods  per  week  of  45  min- 
utes each. 

Macfarlane's  Commercial  and  Indus- 
trial Geography. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 
and  DEBATE 

1  period  per  week   of  45   min- 
utes each. 

Roberts'  Rules  of  Order. 

In  file  above  course  one  half  of  each  day  consisting  of  eight  recitation  periods  is  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  bookkeeping.  The  remainder  of  the  time  is  distributed  between  the  other 
important  commercial  l>ranclies.  The  course  can  be  completed  by  the  average  student  in  from 
six  to  eight  months.     Students  of  unusual  energy  and  ability  will  complete  it  in  less  time. 

This  is  a  course  that  you  need  not  be  ashamed  of.  It  will  stand  the  test.  Students  that 
complete  it  know  how  to  think,  know  how  to  do.  Adopt  it,  and  your  school  will  be  up  to  the 
standard  if  your  text  books  are  backed  up  by  good  instruction  and  efficient  teaching. 

We  are  in  correspondence  every  day  with  teachers  all  over  the  country  who  consult  us  in 
regard  to  strengthening  and  improving  their  course  of  study.  We  invite  such  correspondence. 
It  is  a  part  of  our  business,  as  well  as  a  pleasure,  to  render  all  possible  assistance  in  raising  the 
standard  of  commercial  education  everywhere.     "'Come,  and  let  us  reason  together." 

Last  year  we  placed  about  150  teachers  in  better  positions. 


We  are  continually  receiving  requests  for  teachers  which  we  cannot  meet.  We  make  no 
charge  to  either  party,  bur  purpose  is  simply  to  bring  teacher  and  position  together.  Can  we 
serve  you'^     If  so,  write  us. 
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SEE  PROGRAM  OF  EASTERN  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Pages  30  and  31 
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10<r  A  NUMBER. 


S  : 

•^•••••••••<tcc«c«cc«<«<tc«cfc<  With    the    speller     you     are    now     using,     try 

^  If  You  BPB  not  Modern  Business  Speller 

7il         cy   Ji    T  M  cy  KT  M  cr  r\,  '^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^*  necessary  to  try  it,  just  examine  it; 

^  ^ /\    /   i  jS  r  M  iZ  £/  tliat's  enough.     You  will  be  satisfied  it  is  what 

7il  you  ought  to  use.     It  is  all  that  any  speller  is  and 

S&l  <t«c<«<t<cc«c««c««c«c<t«t«tc«««»  more.     It   will  strengthen    your    English    work. 

I  DIPLOMAS 


Kj  Vi^^  ^^'^  furnish  you  with  DIPLOMAS  for  your  graduating  class   that  you  will      ^ 

w  ^^      find  appropriate,  neat  and  tasteful  and  at  reasonable  figures.      If  interested,      ff 

wj  send  for  our  special  Diploma  Circular,  stating  exact  name  of  school  and  for  which 

»*  department  you  wish  them. 


in 


^ 


Powers  &  Lyons 


y.      I\ew  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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*^Cak.r\r\ot  be  too  Highly  recommenclecl.** — Wall  Street  Journal,  January  14 


A  NEW 
VOLUME  IN 


Appleton*s   Business   Series 

Describing  thoroughly  and  conscientiously  the  vast  and  intricate  machinery  involved  in 
the  world's  second  financial  centre. 

The  Work  of  Wall  Street 

By   Sereno   S.  Prsiti 

The  only  book  on  the  subject  ever  published  giving  an  impartial  view  of  Wall  Street  and 
its  ramifications,  wholly  free  from  sensationalism  and  axe  grinding. 

Some  of  the  Subjects  Treated : 

Evolution  of  Wall  Street— General  View  of  Wall  Street— The  Stock  Market— Values  and 
Prices— The  Stock  Company — Listing  of  Securities — The  Unlisted  Department— The  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  :  Its  Clearing  House— Tools  of  Wall  Street— Language  of  Wall 
Street— The  Curb  Market— The  Broker  and  His  Oflice— The  Investment  Business— The 
Money  Market— The  Bank  Statement— Subtreasury  and  Assay  OflSce- Foreign  Exchange 
and  the  Balance  of  Trade— Private  Bankers  and  Underwriting  Syndicates— Panics — Manip- 
ulation and  Corners— The  State  of  Trade— Pests  of  Wall  street. 

Illustrated.     12  mo.    Cfoth  SI. 25  net;  postage  12  cents  addltloaal. 


D*  Appleton  (Si  Co*«  PublisHers 

No-vr  York.  Boston  Chicago 
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THE  BEST  BOOKS  ARE  THE  CHEAPEST  " 

EVEN  IF  THEY  COST  A  LITTLE  MORE  THAN  THE  OTHERS. 
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7/fe  Following  Books  ARE  THE  BEST i 

KE'S     SHORTHAND, 


$1   25 
1  50 


Graham-Pitman  ic. 
PRACTICAL     DICTATION     MANUAL, 

For  Graham  and  Pitman  writers. 
PRACTICAL     DICTATION     MANUAL    (Abridged),  -  -  1  00 

Everj'  Graham  or  Pitman  Teacher  should  see  it. 
POCKET    SHORTHAND     DICTIONARY,  -  -  -       50 

Handsomely  bound  in  leather. 
COMPLETE    GUIDE    TO    TOUCH    TYPEWRITING,        -  -  1  00 

It  produces  the  best  results  in  the  shortest  time. 
AMS'S     ENGLISH     GRAMMAR,  -  -  -  -        75 

It  contains  the  essentials  of  the  subject. 
NEW     BUSINESS    SPELLER,  -  -  -  -  25 

Used  in  hundreds  of  schools. 
NEW     BUSINESS    CORRESPONDENCE,  -  -  -       25 

It  contains  a  thorough  course  in  punctuation. 

of  the  foregoing:  books  will  be  sent  to  teachers  for  examination  at  one-half  the  retail  price. 
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OUR     MOTTO    is:    "THE    BEST    BOOKS    ON    THE    fVIARKET." 

THE     COMMERCIAL    TEXT     BOOK    COMPANY, 

DES    MOINES,    IOWA. 
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PLENTY  2^ 
fDOSITIi 


V. 


Thirteen  thousand  positions 
were  filled  by  the  Remington 
Employment   Departments  during  the  year    1902  in 
he  cities  ot   New   York  and  Chicago  alone.      Every  city 
in   America   shows   a  similar  proportion 


Good  Pay 


Remember  that  the  user  of  a  low-priced  writing  machine  always  wants  a  low-priced  sten- 
ographer.    The  best  positions  are  SECURED  BY  THE  COMPETENT  OPERATORS  OF  THE 

&  ncL±  JTL  ^  ton 

REMINGTON    TYPEWRITER    CO.,    327    Broadway,    New  York. 
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PUBLISHED  BYF.RBLIS5  JAGINAW,  MICH. 
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FOR  TEACHERS  of  BOOK-KEEPING 


MOORE:   sind   MINER'S 

ACCOUNTINGS  BUSINESS  PRACTICE 

A  SHorter  Course  sknci  a.  Complete  Course 

Shorter    Course,   List    Pr!oe,    $l.IO 
Complete  Course,  List   Price,    1.4-0 

"Accounting-  and  Business  Practice"  is  a  thorough,  practical  and  compre- 
hensive text  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  students  of  book-keeping.  It  is  intended 
for  use  in  high  schools,  private  schools,  and  all  institutions  where  accounting  is 
taught,  and  is  well  adapted  for  teaching  by  correspondence. 


A  FEW  SPECIAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

1.  The  work  is  complete  in  itself  and  is  not  accompanied  by  a  system  of  vouchers. 

2.  Divided  into  a    SHORTER     COURSE    and  a    COMPLETE    COURSE,  the 

work  is  elastic  so  that  it  may  be  used  in  a  great  variety  of  classes.  The 
Shorter  Course  is  intended  especially  for  general  classes  in  bookkeeping  in 
secondary  schools ;  the  Complete  Course,  for  commercial  departments  in 
schools  and  business  colleges. 

3.  Financial  statements  are  given  in  connection  with  all  the  different  sets. 

4.  Class  exercises  are  given  in  connection  with  every  important  subject  introduced. 

5.  The  text  is  accompanied  by  a  Teacher's  Manual  giving  material  for  class  drills 

in  practical  accounting. 

The  BLANKS,  BLANK   BUSINESS  FORMS,  and  SCHOOL  CURKENCY, 

prepared    especially  for  this  work,  are    unequaled    in    their  attractiveness    and    con- 
venience. 


GINN  (Si  COMPANY, 

PVBLrlSHE^RS 

Boston  New  York.  Chicago  Lrondon 

San  Francisco  Atlanta  Dallas  Columbus 
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Business  Lretters* 

No.  1— Miscellaneous  Correspondence. 
No.  2— Railroad    Correspondence. 

Written  in  the  Easy  Reporting  Style  of 
Phonography,  in  accordance  with  the  "  Man- 
ual of  Plionography,"  by  Benn  Pitman  and 
Jerome  B.  Howard. 

Kej'ed  in  reduced  facsimile  of  typewrit- 
ing at  tlie  standard  width  of  seventy-two 
spaces  to  tlie  line. 

Annotated  in  common  type,  giving  per- 
tinent hints  as  to  both  phonograpliic  notes 
and  typewritten  transcript. 

Paper,  12mo.,  52  pa^es   each, 
price,  t-vi^enty-flve  cents  each. 

For  ten  cents  we  will  mail  an  examina- 
tion copy  of  either  book,  or  for  twenty  cents 
we  will  mail  both,  to  any  teacher  of  short- 
hand or  typewriting  who  will  write  to  us 
this  month,  mentioning  the  school  with 
which   he   is  connected. 


The   Phonographic   Institute  Co. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


JUST  FROM  PRESS 


A  Business  Speller 

A  comprehensive  little  book  on  Spelling,  120 
pages  of  ivords  most  frequentlj-  seen  in  busi- 
ness correspondence.  Divided  into  lessons  of 
fifty  words  each.  Several  lessons  of  words  pro- 
nounced alike,  but  spelled  differentlv.  Just  the 
thing  for  the  school  room.  Sample  copy  sent 
postpaid  for  25  cents. 

Business  Letter  Writing 

One  of  the  neatest  and  brightest  little  ivorks 
on  Commercial  Correspondence.  Unlike  any- 
thing: else  priblisliecl.  Write  for  sample  paz'es. 
Sing-le  copy  sent  postpaid  for  50  cents. 

Other  hooks  published  are  "  Miisselman's 
Practical  Bookkeeping,"  "High  School  Book- 
keeping," "Commercial  Law,"  "Commercial 
Arithmetic." 

Try  a  Box  of  Musselman's  Perfection  Pens— 25  cts. 


D.  L.  Musselman  Publishing  Co. 

QVINCY,  ILLINOIS. 


C  ^'^* 


^-7/ 


Mr.  Will  X.  L.  Others, 
Dear  Friend: 

Upon  investiga- 
tion,  you  will  find  that  the 
only  system  of  Short-hand  that 
does  not  need  position,  word- 
signs,  prefixes,  affixes,  or 
other  abbreviations,  with  a 
simple  vocabulary  of  24,300 
words,  that  improves  the  spell- 
ing, exercises  and  develops 
the  reasoning  faculties,  thus 
awakening  the  dormant  minds, 
facilitates  articulation  in 
foreign  languages  and  leads 
the  Short-hand  world  in  brev- 
ity of  outline,  flow  of  move- 
ment, ease  of  learning,  clear- 
ness to  read  or  legibility, 
capacity  and  speed  and  yet 
capable  of  applying  every 
means  of  abbreviation  resort- 
ed to  by  other  systems,  is 
Clark's  Tangible  Short-hand. 

Send  $2.00  for  self  in- 
structor in  this  purely  con- 
nective vowel  system. 


Fraternally  yours, 

323  College  Street, 

Springfield,  Mo. 


3Tve  i^xnJ^hrhd^  ^clbtccbt^er  ^ 


A  higher  standard  of  efficiency 
in    the    same    length    of   time 


GreSS  Shorthand 


Founded  on  natural  principles,  Gregg  Shorthand 
has  been  adopted  by  progressive  business  schools 
everywhere,  and  is  to-day 

The  Leading  Shorthand 
^=^=  of  America  =— 

All  the  schools  using  it  have  largely  increased 
their  attendance  through  the  results  accom- 
plished— which,  after  all,  is  the  "secret"  of  its 
phenomenal  success. 


Rational  Typewriting 

By    Rupert    P.    SoR,elle    and     Ida    McLenan    Cutler 

This  remarkable  book  meets  with  the  immediate 
approval  of  every  experienc^dteacher.  Although 
issued  late  in  the  season,  it  has  been  adopted  by 
a  large  number  of  schools,  and  we  confidently 
predict  that  it  will  soon  be  the  most  popular 
typewriting  manual  on  the  market.  In  addition 
to  the  instruction,  it  contains  "a  mine  of  infor- 
mation" on  typewriting  and  correspondence. 
Ask  for  sample  pages. 


Send  for  booklet,  "ABOUT  GREGG  SHORT- 
HAND." It  is  free.  If  you  are  a  teacher,  ask 
for  "SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  TEACHERS." 


THE   GREGG    PUBLISHING  CO. 

CHICAGO. 


^JEe /dvUii^e^  ScUbc^Oit^or  ^ 
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NOW    READY. 


Isaac  Pitman's  Shorthand  Dictionary 


Revised  i 


EIGHTH  EDITION. 

I  accordance ' 


ENLARGED  AND  IMPROVED  ISSUE.     (No  Advance  in  Price.) 

iped  in  gold  back  and  side,  $1.50. 


ith  the  20th  Century  Improvements.    312  pp.,  S  Vc,  Cloth,  sti 
"Library  Edition,"  Full  Roan,  $1.75,  Postpaid. 
«9-Contaitis  the  Shorthand  Reporting  Outlines,  clearlv  and  beautifully  printed  from  ENGRAVED  characters,  o/oiT?r  67,000 
Words  and  Proper  Names,  with  key.    Also  a  complete  alphabetical  list  of  Grammalogues  and  Contracted  Words  in  the  system. 
No  plionographer  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 


Business  Correspondence  in  Shorthand  No.  3 


(Engraved  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  and  Type  Key.) 


Containing  actt 


^1  business  letters. 
Nos.  1  and  2  in  tli: 


d  matter  counted.    40  pages  in  cover,  25c.,  postpaid. 
series,  each  4(>  pp.,  price  25c  each. 


SVCCE^SSFVLr    BOOKS. 


Instructor.     K.xclusivelv  adopted  by  tlie  N.  Y.  High  School  of  Commerce.    The  Pen- 
"A  great  victory  for  the  Isaac  Pitman  System."    20th  Century  Edition.    Cloth,  gilt,  276  pp.,  $1.50. 


Isaac     PStman^s     Shorthai 

niair^ArtJourniil 

X-wentictH  Century  Business  Dictation  <Bl  Legal  Forms.  Third  Edition.  A  complete  manual  of  Dicta- 
tion (ill  ordinarv  trpe).  Contains  over  Wi  letters,  covering  fiftr  lines  of  business.  Also  40  pages  of  Legal  Forms,  etc. 
Cloth  Back,  stift"l)oards,  272  pp.,  75c.;  cloth,  $1.00. 

Manual  of  Modern  Punctuation.  By  WII.I,I.\M  BRADFORD  DICKSON.  A  book  for  Stenographers,  Typewriter 
Operators,  and  Business  Men.  With  hints  to  Letter-Writers,  one  hundred  suggestions  to  stenographers,  etc.  New 
edition,  1-7  pp.,  -We. 

'  Write  for  "Reasons  Wliy."  and  24-pag:e  Catalogue. 


Isaac  Pitman  ^  Sons,  Publishers,  31  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 

I  New  Bank  of  the  Metropolis  Building,  Pforthwest  Corner  ISth  Street.) 
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Taylor's  Natural  Method  of  Shorthand 

THE  BEST  GRAHAM -PITMANIC  TEXT 

The  Nelson  Commercial  Arithmetic 

BEST   BECAUSE  MOST  PRACTICAL 

Spencer's  Commercial  Law 

BEST   BECAUSE  ACCURATE 

We  want  every  teacher  to  become  acquainted  with  these  excellent  text-books — books 
that  have  been  developed  from  years  of  classroom  experience — books  that  have  stood 
the  test  and  satisfied  every  requirement.  CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 


CA  sample  copy  of  any  one  of  these  books 
sent  express  prepaid  to  any  teacher  for  exam- 
ination upon  receipt  of  fifty  cents  in  stamps 


THE  BOBBS-MERRILL  CO. 

FORMERLY  THE   BOWEN-M ERRILL  CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  U.S.A. 
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DUSIHESSLDU6AT0R 
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Whole  No.  52 


n  Carg«r  Outlook. 

The  National  Commercial  Teachers'  Fed- 
eration did  a  wise  thing  when  it  unanimous- 
Ij'  decided  to  go  to  Ohio  to  hold  its  next 
meeting.  By  so  doing  it  demonstrated  that 
it  is  something  more  than  a  mere  Western 
association.  By  so  doing  it  will  doubtless 
enroll  the  largest  membership  ever  secured, 
and  bring  togetherniore  business  educators 
than  has  ever  assembled  at  one  place. 
Bartlett,  though  not  large  physicially,  has 
a  big  heart  and  a  plump  purse,  the  benefits 
of  which  will  be  experienced  later. 

All  in  all,  the  move  in  the  line  of  progress 
as  an  organization,  and  the  wisdom  of  it  will 
be  seen  in  years  to  come. 

Congratulations ! 


Good  Ulritina  6ainitifl. 

From  all  sides  we  receive  information 
which  lead  us  to  conclude  that  penmanship, 
good  penmanship,  is  in  greater  demand 
than  it  has  ever  been.  Men  occupying  prom- 
inent positions  are  having  work  done  by 
skilled  penmen  that  has  been  done  hereto- 
fore on  the  typewriter.  A  good  handwriting 
places  its  possessor  in  line  for  preferred 
employment  every  time.  Young  people 
seem  to  be  realizing  this,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence more  good  writers  are  being  turned 
out  of  business  schools  than  ever  before. 
During  the  past  two  decades  there  has  been 
made  much  progress  in  the  art  of  teaching 
penmanship,  practical  penmanship  in  par- 
ticular. And  tliere  seems  no  indication  of 
stoppage,  either  in  the  demand  or  supply. 

Let  the  good  \i'ork  go  on ! 


CeehnicaiHies  must  Go. 

At  the  Milwaukee  meeting  of  penmen, one 
thing  seemed  evident,  and  that  was  that 
technical  writing  for  the  masses  had  seen 
its  day.  From  this  on  we  must  face  the  fact 
tliat  legible  writing  does  not  mean  accur- 
ate writing,  and  that  we  must  diminish 
rather  than  increase  the  complications  of 
our  letters.  Plainer,  swifter  writing  is  the 
watchword,  and  simpleness  in  form  and 
movement  is  the  means.  We  must  banish 
our  tall,  straight-backed  J's,  semi-angular 
n's  and  u's,  and  couiplex  capitals  if  we 
wou'd  increase  speed  and  improve  the  read- 
ing qualities  of  our  writing.  More  rotundity, 
less  slant,  and  coarser  pens  are  the  new 
conditions.  Movement,  arm  movement,  but 
not  all  arm  movement,  is  the  watchword. 
"Simon-pure"  has  had  its  day.  Enough 
arm  movement  to  make  writing  enduring 
and  easy,  and  enough  finger  action  to  im- 
prove the  details,  is  the  n^w  gnd  true  condi- 
tion. 

Get  there! 


eoncertiitid    Cbcsc    Ccssotis    in 

Business  Ulriting  bv  Ttliss 

l^udson. 

We  have  now  on  hand  the  entire  series  of 
lessons  which  will  begun  in  our  next  issue, 
by  Miss  Nina  P.  Hudson,  of  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  announcement  of  which  was  made 
in  our  January  number.  The  lessons  in 
point  of  text  and  illustrations  are  worth 
looking  forward  to,  as  they  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  best  that  is  being  done  by  our 
best  penmen.  This  series  of  lessons  will 
certainly  dissipate  the  idea  that  women 
cannot  do  things  as  well  as  men. 

Surely  Miss  Hudson  leads  in  this  new 
field  of  endeavor,  and  so  does  the  BUSINESS 
Educator. 


nttention»  eommereial  Ceaebers! 


It  is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  every 
teacher  of  commercial   branches  to  be  en- 


rolled in  oneof  the  sections  of  the  National 
CorninerciaJ  Teachers'  Federation. 

We  have  left  over  from  our  last  conven- 
tion at  Milwaukee,  a  large  number  of  the 
beautiful  souvenir  badges,  a  cut  of  which 
you  will  notice  in  connection  \>-ith  this 
letter.  It  is  of  bronze,  one  side  of  which  is 
a  likeness  of  Piatt  R.  Spencer,  the  other  a 
cut  of  his  log  seminary  at  Geneva,  Ohio. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  publication  commit- 
tee is  getting  out  a  complete  report  of  the 
Milwaukee  convention.  This  with  the 
souvenir  badge  will  be  given  to  all  members 
of  each  section  of  the  Federation.  Those 
who  are  not  enrolled  are  urged  to  send  in 
their  registration  fee  of  $1.00  and  they  will 
be  enrolled  in  any  of  the  teachers  sections, 
or  in  the  Business  Managers'  Section  for 
the  regular  fee  of  $5.00. 

The  report  of  the  convention  will  be 
woith  many  times  the  registration  fee  and 
no  progressive  teachercan  atford  to  be  with- 
out it;  while  the  badge  will  be  a  beautiful 
and  permanent  souvenir.  The  price  of  the 
report  alone  to  outsiders  will  be  $1.00. 

Send   your  name  with  fee  to, 

J.  C.  WAiKER.  Secretary, 

Danville,  111.,  and 
mention  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR. 


Sometbina  new  in  tbe  Uiav  of  Koundband 

Mr.  M.  A.  All>in,  penman  in  tlie  Portland, 
Oregon,  Business  College,  has  prepared  a 
series  of  six  lessons  in  high-grade  round- 
hand  especially  adapted  to  engraving,  for 
such  purposes  as  letter-heads,  bank  notes, 
etc.  The  series  will  be  especially  helpful  to 
professional  penmen  who  are  desirous  of 
learning  how  to  prepare  work  successfully 
for  photoengraving.  They  are  out  of  the 
usual  line  of  such  lessons,  nothing  like 
them  ever  having  appeared.  They  will  in 
all  probabilitj-  be  begun  in  the  April  num- 
ber of  the  Business  Educator.  Get  ready 
for  them.  ^.^_^_^_^ 

Tire 

On  the  morning  of  February  5th,  Sadler's, 
Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  College,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  suffered  quite  a  severe  loss  by 
fire,  the  damage  to  fixtures,  furniture,  pic- 
tures, typewriters,  etc..  being  about  $2,000. 
Mr.  Sadler  immediately  ordered  forty-one 
new  typewriters,  secured  other  rooms,  and 
proceeded  without  delay  with  the  regular 
school  program.  We  have  not  learned  as  to 
the  amount  of  insurance  carried.  From  a 
letter  received  inclosing  clippings,  Mr.  Sad- 
ler says:  "While  our  damage  was  great,  it 
might  have  been  so  much  worse,  that  we 
are  not  kicking  at  all.  We  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  couple  of  unoccupied 
rooms  in  the  lower  part  of  the  building;  so 
everything  is  moving  along  nicely  ^s 
usual," 


DEPARn'MENT  OF 

/hUSINESS  EDUCATION* 

£'£'uaylord,  Bet^erly,  Maxr.. 


l^aaaaaa/ 


ALL  PIATTER  FciK"  THIS   DKI'AW  1  MKN T  SHOILD  BE  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


The  sudden  death  of  Mr.  C. 
Dean  Iraskins  W.    Haskins,    Dean    of   the 

School  of  Commerce,  Ac- 
counts, and  Finance,  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity, deprives  tlie  new  movement  in  favor 
of  higher  commercial  training,  of  one  of  its 
most  notable  champions.  Mr.  Haskins 
was  no  mere  theorist.  His  was  an  intensely 
practical  life,  and  he  was  putting  into  the 
policy  of  his  school  work  the  spirit  that 
brought  him  great  personal  success  in  large 
undertakings.  Those  who  attended  the 
E.  C.  T.  A.  convention  in  Philadelphia  last 
spring  will  remember  his  excellent  address 
on  "  Training  for  Business."  His  firm  had 
been  engaged  to  audit  the  books  of  one  of 
the  government  Departmei.ts  at  Washing- 
ton, and  at  the  time  he  was  speaking,  his 
assistants  were  at  work  on  the  municipal 
books  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  Mc  Haskins 
was  laying  the  foundation  for  an  influen- 
tial school,  and  he  will  be  sadly  missed  by 
those  who  are  looking  for  greater  things  in 
the  field  of  commercial  education. 

But  the  leaders  among  pro- 
Cbe  niiebigan  fessional  and  business  men 
Political  are  everywhere  showing  a 

Science  remarkable  interest  in  the 

JISSOCiati«n        cause  of  practical  training 

for  the  youth  of  the  land. 
The  Michigan  Political  Science  Association 
held  an  exceptionally  interesting  meeting 
at  Ann  Arbor  early  in  February,  at  which 
the  subject  of  Business  Education  was 
thoroughly  discussed  by  a  dozen  of  our  fore- 
most educators  and  the  following  eminent 
business  men:  David  M.  Parry,  Indian- 
apolis, President  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers;  E.  H.  Abbott,  Bos-' 
ton,  formerly  of  the  Wisconsin  Central  Rail- 
way; A.  C.  Bartlett,  Chicago,  Vice-President 
of  the  Hibbard,  Spencer  &  Bartlett  Hard- 
ware Co.;  James  B.  Dill,  the  great  corpora- 
tion lawyer  of  New  York  city. 

We  expect  to  give  to  our  readers,  in  subse- 
quent numbers,  some  of  the  excellent  papers 
read  at  the  Ann  Arbor  meeting.  It  is  matter 
for  congratulation  that  men  of  affairs  arein- 
\'ited  to  join  with  educational  leaders  in 
order  that  the  plans  to  be  worked  out  may 
be  sound  in  both  theory  and  practice. 

Former  Postmaster-General 
Cbe  Cbree  James  gives  in  this  number 
R's  of  The  Business  Educa- 

tor, a  most  vigorous  exam- 
ple of  his  interest  in  the  subject  of  practical 
education.  As  the  president  of  one  of  New 
York's  great  banks,  he  is  in  a  good  position 
to  judge  of  the  evils  of  which  he  writes  so 
forcefully.  This  is  a  syndicate  article  pub- 
lished some  months  ago  in  several  of  the 
leading  Sunday  newspapers,  and  is  another 
instance  of  the  keen  interest  that  men 
of  affairs  are  taking  in  the  subject  of  useful 
education. 


Those  of  our  readers  who 
Cbe  are   within    reach    of    New 

€.  B.  C  n.  York  should  be  planning  to 
Convention         attend  the  Easter  meeting 

of  the  E.  C.  T.  A.,  which  will 
be  held  this  year  in  the  rooms  of  the  Heffley 
School,  243  kyerson  St.,  Brooklyn.  The 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  Association 
is  as  large  and  as  enthusiastic  an  organiza- 
tion as  the  National  Federation  of  Commer- 
cial Teachers  and  its  meeting  this  year  in 
the  metropolis  of  the  nation  is  likely  to  be 
signalized  by  a  program  and  an  attendance 
not  surpassed  by  any  other  meeting  of  com- 
mercial teachers  yet  held.  The  exceptional 
ability  of  President  Charles  M.  Miller,  and 
the  activity  and  energy  of  Chairman  George 
P.  Lord,  of  the  Executive  Committee,  give 
ample  assurance  of  a  meeting  worth  travel- 
ing half  way  across  the  continent  to  enjoy. 
Besides,  it  is  worth  while  to  make  this  trip 
if  there  were  no  other  program  than  a  well 
arranged  series  of  visits  to  important  busi- 
ness and  educational  institutions.  Attend 
the  E.  C.  T.  A.  convention.  "  If  a  man 
empty  his  purse  into  his  head,  no  man  can 
take  it  away  from  him;  an  investment  in 
knowledge  always  pays  the  best  interest." 

Commercial  teachers  gener- 
Cbe  n.  e.  H.      ally  should  also  be  making 

plans  to  attend  the  July 
meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, which  will  be  held  this  year  in 
Boston.  This  is  an  organization  that  is 
national  in  more  than  name.  Its  member- 
ship and  its  attendance  is  drawn  from  all 
parts  of  the  Union,  and  its  meetings  are 
held  in  widely*  separated  large  cities;  De- 
troit, Charleston,  Los  Angeles,  and  Minne- 
apolis having  had  the  honor,  in  recent 
years,  of  entertaining  this  huge  Associa- 
tion, with  its  r.',000  to  15,000  visitors.  Great 
plans  are  l:>eing  made  to  entertain  the 
teachers  in  New  England.  Inexpensive 
excursions  to  places  of  literary'  and  historic 
interest  will  be  a  regular  afternoon  feature 
of  each  day's  doings,  and  low-priced  rail- 
way excursions  to  the  White  Mountains, 
Lake  Champlain,  the  resorts  of  Maine  and 
Nova  Scotia,  the  St.  Lawrence,  etc.,  will  hold 
many  visitors  in  this  charming  part  of  our 
country  during  the  vacation  season. 

President  J.  H.  Francis,  of  the  department 
of  Business  Education,  is  one  of  a  type  of 
the  well  educated,  forceful,  incisive  West- 
erners. He  is  the  principal  of  Los  Angeles 
Commercial  High  School,  and  a  Stanford 
I^niversity  man.  His  i>lans  for  the  conven- 
tion of  commercial  teachers  are  sure  to  re- 
sult in  a  very  large  attendance  this  year. 
Commercial  teachers  generally,  and  high 
school  and  college  commercial  teachers  par- 
ticularly, should  arrange  to  be  present.  The 
program  this  year  will  be  especially  inter- 
esting to  the  latter  class  of  teachers. 


The  genial  reporter  of  the 
Fred  Irland  U.  S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Mr.  Fred  Irland,  (the 
"  I  "  is  sounded  as  in  "  irksome"),  is  as  wel- 
come at  the  conventions  of  shorthand 
teachers  and  writers  as  a  burst  of  sunshine 
in  a  New  England  winter,  although  the  im- 
plication of  the  latter  part  of  the  simile  is 
inapt.  In  the  address  he  delivered  at  Mil- 
waukee there  is  so  much  sound  advice, 
though  indirectly  given,  and  there  is  so 
much  of  encouragement  to  the  ambitious 
among  our  thousands  of  young  people  hard 
at  work  on  shorthand  and  typewriting,  that 
we  are  glad  to  publish  the  address  in  full  in 
this  number. 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Irland's  allusion 
to  his  service  on  the  Coal  Strike  Commis- 
sion, the  following  newspaper  paragraph 
will  be  of  interest: 

"  One  of  the  liveliest  performances  in 
shorthand  reporting  is  credited  to  the  sten- 
ographers of  the  anthracite  strike  commis- 
sion. Sometimes  there  are  three  and  some- 
times only  two.  They  begin  taking  notes  at 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  they  shift 
every  thirty  minutes  with  the  typewriters. 
The  full  and  verbatim  report  of  all  the  pro- 
ceedings, the  testimony  of  coal  operators, 
miners,  railroad  men,  boys  and  women  of  a 
dozen  ditierent  nationalities  and  a  score  of 
dialects,  all  go  into  the  official  proceedings, 
together  with  the  wrangling,  examining, 
cross  questioning  and  arguments  of  two 
score  or  more  lawyers,  never  less  than 
twenty-two,  and  the  questions  and  com- 
ments of  the  seven  members  of  the  commis- 
sion. Yet  every  morning  each  of  the  com- 
missioners, lawyers  and  chief  witnesses  is 
handed  a  full  and  complete  typewritten  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  of  the  day  previous." 

Mr.  Irland's  closing  comment  on  the  in- 
fluence of  the  teachers  that  were  before  him 
suggests  the  uncommonly  interesting  and 
instructive  article  in  this  number,  written 
by  the  honored  president  of  Valparaiso  Col- 
lege, a  man  who  has  the  esteem  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  practical  people  in  this  coun- 
try, many  of  whom  ascribe  to  the  initial 
impulse  of  his  magnetic  influence  and  the 
singularly  stimulating  effect  of  life  in  the 
old  N.  I.  N.  S.,  the  success  they  have  since 
achieved.  Read  President  Brown's  inspir- 
ing  essay. 
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Providence,  H.  I. 

INTRODL'CTORY     T(l    CONTRACTS. 


To  know  what  we  know,  be  it  ever  so 
little,  to  know  that  we  know  it,  and  to 
make  the  best  use  of  it— this  is  an  educa- 
tion in  itself.  Let  us,  then,  use  our  general 
knowledge  no  matter  where  we  may  have 
obtained  it,  so  it  be  authentic.  Let  us  use 
it  in  our  study,  as  a  good  workman  uses 
his  tools. 

Much  of  our  difficulty  as  students,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  connect  with  our 
"  book  work,"  that  every-day  practical 
knowledge  acquired  by  contact  with  the 
world  around  us.  We  are  too  prone  to  look 
on  our  study  as  something  entirely  apart 
from  the  outside  world. 

I  say  our  difficulty  because  I  am  only  a 
fellow  student,  a  little  way  in  advance  of 
my  classes,  perhaps,  yet  not  so  far  ahead 
but  that  I  remenibei  the  obstacles  I  have 
met  along  the  way.  When  I  cease  to  study 
and  to  learn  more  about  the  work,  when  I 
no  longer  share  the  burden  with  other 
students,  when  I  forget  that  I  had  to  creep 
over  some  of  the  ground  where  others 
stumble,  it  will  be  time  for  me  to  change 
my  occupation. 

When  told  that  two  persons  have  agreed 
on  some  point,  we  understand  just  what  is 
meant.  This  is  positive  proof  that  we 
know  in  part  what  an  agreement  is.  Yet 
when  we  read  in  the  text  that  a  contract  is 
an  agreement,  etc.,  we  are  liable  to  sur- 
round the  term  "agreement"  with  an 
atmosphere  of  mystery,  because  it  is  found 
in  a  book,  instead  of  giving  to  it  the  ordi- 
nary meaning.  This  is  only  one  of  almost 
numberless  illustrations  which  might  be 
submitted. 

THE  DEFINITION  AND  NATURE  OF  A 
CONTRACT. 

A  contract  is  an  agreement,  but  it  is 
more.  The  persons  who  agree  (parties) 
must  be  of  sufficient  age  and  in  their  right 
minds  (competent) ;  they  must  agree  to  do 
or  refrain  from  doing  something  definite, 
lawful,  and  possible  to  be  done  which  they 
were  not  already  obliged  by  law  to  do 
(subject  matter).  Again,  a  party  who 
agrees  to  do  something  for  another,  is  not 
bound  to  do  it  unless  the  other,  on  his  part, 
does  something  he  was  not  already 
obliged  to  do  \.u  bind  the  first  person  to  his 
promise  (valuable  consideration). 

ESSENTIAL  ELEMENTS. 

The  essentials  that  must  be  worked  into 
our  definition  of  a  contract  are:  Competent 
Parties;  Definite,  Lawful  Subject-matter; 
a  Valuable  Consideration  ;  Mutual  Consent 
or  Actual  Agreement,  and  the  Time  in 
which  the  contract  is  to  be  performed. 

DEFINITION. 

A  definition  is  worse  than  useless  unless 
it  means  something  to  us.  Given  a  good 
firm  grip  on  the  essential  elements,  we  can 
easily  make  our  own  definition  and  it  will 
then  not  only  mean  something,  but  it  will 
also  staj- with  us. 

HOW  TO  TEST  THE  VALIDITY  OF  A 
CONTRACT. 


We  must  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  not 
all  agreements  are  contracts,  but  only  such 
as  the  law  seeks  to  enforce;  that  is.  those 
which  have  all  of  the  five  elements  named 
above.  When  any  set  of  facts  come  up  for 
decision,  always  look  for  the  essential  ele- 
ments. If  they  are  all  present,  and  the 
agreement  is  in  the  form  required  by  law, 
you  have  a  valid  contract. 

THE  GREAT  CLASSES  OF  CO^  TRACTS. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  talking  of  Simple 
Contracts  only.  Besides  Simple  Contracts, 
there  are  Sealed  Contracts  and  Contracts 
of  Record. 

THE  SIMPLE  CONTRACT. 

By  a  Simple  Contract  we  mean  one  not 
under  seal.  It  may  be  made  orally,  in 
which  case  it  is  called  an  Oral  Contract ;  or 
it  may  be  written  and  signed  by  the  party 
or  parties  to  be  bound,  when  it  is  called  a 
Written  Contract. 

THE  SEALED  OR  SPECI.\LTV  CONTRACT. 

A  contract  made  in  proper  form  and  bear- 
ing a  seal  la  Sealed  Contract)  differs  from 
a  Simple  Contract  in  the  following  particu- 
lars: If  a  contract  is  simple,  there  must  be 
a  valuable  consideration;  if  it  is  sealed,  it 
is  not  affected  by  the  absence  of  consider- 
ation; again,  if  I  owe  yfiu  on  a  Simple  Con- 
tract for  a  time,  ranging  from  two  years  in 
some  states  to  six  years  in  others,  and 
nothing  has  been  paid  or  done  under  the 
agreement,  the  courts  will  not  help  you  to 
enforce  payment  after  that  time.  The  debt 
is  then  considered  "outlawed."  Under  the 
law  of  most  states  a  Sealed  Contract  is 
enforceable  for  a  longer  time,  and  in  some 
it  will  not  be  "  outlawed"  until  the  end  of 
twenty  years.  Also  a  Sealed  Contract 
often  takes  precedence  over  a  Simple 
Contract. 

CONTRACT  OF    RECORD. 

A  Contract  of  Record  is  not  properly  a 
contract  at  all.  It  is  the  obligation  imposed 
on  a  person  by  judgment  of  a  "court  of 
competent  jurisdiction"  (a  court  that  has 
the  right  to  act  in  that  class  of  cases  and 
within  that  territory).  This  judgment 
must  be  entered  of  record  ;  it  is  then  known 
as  a  "quasi  (as  if)  contract."  No  consider- 
ation is  necessary  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
have  the  consent  of  the  person  against 
whom  such  judgment  is  entered.  This 
obligation  holds  good  for  a  time  varying  in 
different  states,  but  commonly  much  longer 
than  for  other  contracts. 


(Commercial    Qeoarapbv    in 
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From    the    Business    Manager's    Desk 


Cbe  Relation  that  Should  exist 
Between  Ceacber  and  Pupils 

H.      B.      BROWN,      PKESIDENT      VALPARAISO 

COLLEGE   AND   NORTHERN   INDIANA 

NORMAL   SCHOOL,    VALPARAISO, 

INDIANA 

The  school  consists  primarily  of  teacher 
and  pupils,  the  purpose  of  each  being 
practically  the  same,  and  yet  the  work  of 
each  very  different.  That  the  greatest 
good  may  be  accomplished  the  fullest  har- 
mony must  exist  between  these  two  import- 
ant factors.  How  this  condition  may  be 
most  effectively  brought  about  so  that  the 
best  results  may  be  realized,  not  only  to 
the  child,  but  to  the  world  into  which  he 
must  go,  has  been  the  study  of  educators 
for  many  ages. 

THE   MA.STER 

In  the  early  history  of  education  the 
vutster  —  one  who  could  control,  whose 
authority  was  absolute — rather  than  the 
teacher,  was  required.  Without  complaint 
or  approval,  the  pupil  was  considered  a 
mere  receptacle  for  what  the  master  felt 
disposed  to  offer.  Such  a  condition  would 
constantly  tend  to  strain  the  proper  rela- 
tions that  should  exist  between  teacher  and 
pupils  and  would  separate  them  farther 
and  farther  from  each  other.  As  a  result, 
no  progress  was  made  and  the  schools  were 
held  in  disrepute  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
pupils  would  resort  to  any  means,  honor- 
able or  dishonorable,  to  avoid  attendance. 
Those  who  were  lighting  for  a  more  perfect 
system  of  public  schools  were  disheartened 
and  many  gave  up  the  struggle.  A  few 
brave,  noble  men  and  women  continued 
with  zeal  unabated,  with  devotion  to  hu- 
manity sacred,  with  hope  deferred  yet  not 
making  the  heart  sick,  to  study  the  school 
problem. 

THE   PDPIL 

Up  to  this  time  the  difficulty  was  that 
but  one  side  of  the  problem — the  master — 
had  been  considered  ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  child  was  placed  on  a  common  level 
with  the  teacher,  considered  as  an  equal 
factor,  that  any  advancement  was  made. 
For  educators  of  the  present  day  to  think 
of  a  condition  where  the  pupil  would  not 
be  considered  is  almost  impossible,  and  yet 
may  there  not  be  problems  with  which  they 
are  struggling  today  which  may,  in  after 
years,  seem  as  improbable  as  those  with 
which  early  educators  had  to  contend  ? 

MASTER   AND   PUPIL   CO-ORDINATE 

As  soon  as  it  was  determined  that  the 
pupil  was  an  equal  factor  with  the  teacher 
rapid  progress  was  made.  Instead  of  the 
master  came  the  teacher.  Soon  these  were 
found  working  together,  living  together, 
thinking  together,  happy  in  each  other's 
confidence.  It  is  not  surprising  that  out  of 
this  condition  should  develop  our  magnifi- 
cent system  of  public  and  private  schools, 
imperfect  in  many  ways,  yet  guided  by 
conscientious,  self-sacrificing  men  and 
women,  they  are  constantly  being  directed 
toward  that  which  is  perfect.  That  which 
has  brought  about  a  better  understanding 
of  the  relations  between  teacher  and  pupils 
has  been  that  the  teacher  has  realized  that 
he  must  not  only  make  the  school  attractive 


but  that  he  must  make  it  a  place  of  real 
value  Children,  no  more  than  grown 
jieople,  can  be  deceived  very  long.  No 
a  liount  of  sarcasm,  no  aiii>arent  superiority, 
will  take  the  place  of  true  worth.  Lectures 
have  been  given  and  many  books  written  on 
this  subject,  yet  it  must  be  ailiuitted  that 
even  at  this  late  day  the  true  relation  be- 
tween teacher  and  pupil  is  still  in  its 
infancy,  and  any  new  discovery  along  this 
line  is  hailed  with  delight. 

THE   TRUE   TEACHER   RADIATES 
INSPIRATION 

Those  who  have  experience  have  said 
that  it  requires  as  much  good  judgment  to 
govern  a  school  as  to  govern  a  state,  that 
the  mental  and  moral  power  in  each 
instance  is  brought  to  its  highest  tension. 
Again,  that  the  tact  and  good  judgment 
that  must  be  exercised  in  the  one  case  equal 
those  of  the  other.  The  true  school  will 
not  necessarily  be  characterized  by  good 
order,  good  behavior,  perfect  manners. 
These,  of  course,  are  essential  elements, 
but  that  which  is  of  greater  importance  is 
that  the  school  shall  be  permeated  through- 
out with  a  spirit  of   work,  a  sense  of   duty 
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and  a  love  of  truth.  I  am  sure  I  shall  be 
pardoned  for  a  personal  allusion,  because 
it  so  well  illustrates  my  notion  of  the  true 
relation  between  teacher  and  pupil. 

AN   IMPRESSIVE   EXAMPLE— PRESIDENT 
brown's   PRECEPTOR 

A  few  months  ago  the  writer  received  an 
announcement  of  a  reunion  of  the  pupils  of 
a  school  in  which  his  boyhood  days  were 
spent.  This,  of  itself,  did  not  attract  his 
attention  especially,  but  as  he  looked  over 
the  announcement  he  saw  the  name  of  a 
teacher  who  had  charge  of  the  school  at 
that  time.  Immediately  he  decided  to  at- 
tend. At  this  reunion  there  were  gathered 
men  and  women  from  all  parts  of  the  land, 
some  coming  even  thousands  of  miles,  so 
that  when  the  roll  was  called,  out  of  an 
attendance  of  73,  of  forty  years  ago,  51 
responded.  Why  such  a  gathering?  Not 
simply  for  the  sake  of  a  visit  to  the  old 
school  house  and  grounds,  nor  that  we,  as 
grown-up  people,  might  renew  our  friend- 
ships and  tell  of   our  successes  and   failures 


— these,  all  delightful  in  themselves  and 
worthy  of  a  great  effort— but  that  which 
attracted  all  was  the  announcement  that 
this  certain  teacher  who  had  us  in  charge 
at  an  early  age  would  be  present.  He  had 
so  impressed  his  life  upon  us  that  no  effort 
seemed  too  great  on  the  part  of  any  one  in 
order  that  he  might  stand  again  in  the 
presence  of  that  teacher.  No  one  could 
describe  any  one  characteristic  in  particular 
that  the  teacher  possessed.  It  was  not  his 
superior  ability  as  an  instructor,  nor  his 
scholarship,  nor  his  power  to  control — it 
was  more.  He  was  constantly  before  us,  a 
living  example  of  the  importance  of  truth, 
honesty,  virtue  and  self-reliance.  He  in- 
stilled into  each  one  the  notion  that  he 
could  do  something,  some  one  thinq  better 
than  anybody  else.  Not  that  any  one 
would  become  especially  renowned,  but 
that  he  could  accoii]plish  something.  This 
teacher  was  an  active,  living  example  of  all 
these  virtues.  Each  one  present  attributed 
a  large  degree  of  the  success  which  he  had 
attained  to  the  life  of  this  teacher.  He  was 
one  of  us.  He  entered  into  our  little 
games  and  sports  with  his  whole  heart,  not 
forced,  but  willingly.  Even  in  these  games 
we  were  taught  to  do  our  best  to  succeed, 
not  to  succeed  at  the  expense  of  some  one 
of  our  classmates,  but  honestly,  and  with 
a  spirit  that  would  always  command  the 
respect  of  the  vanquished.  He  was  our 
friend.  There  was  no  need  of  rules  nor 
compulsory  laws.  We  worked  together 
because  we  loved  each  other — more,  we  re- 
spected each  other,  we  were  equal.  We 
did  what  we  were  asked  to  do  not  because 
of  any  rule,  but  because  of  the  high  regard 
we  had  for  the  teacher.  Besides  knowing 
the  subjects  which  he  taught,  he  had  a 
knowledge  of  the  outside  world  with  which 
he  made  us  acquainted,  and  which  per- 
haps more -than  anything  else,  was  the 
cause  of  the  success  of  his  pupils. 

KNOW    THE   ENVIRONMENT  AND   INHERITED 
TENDENCIES   OF   YOUR   PUPILS 

While  the  relations  between  teacher  and 
pupils,  in  a  general  way,  are  the  same  in 
all  schools,  yet  in  a  business  college  there 
are  peculiar  conditions  that  are  not  found 
in  other  institutions  of  learning.  To 
understand  these  conditions  and  be  able 
rightly  to  familiarize  the  student  with  them 
ia  the  duty  of  the  teacher.  In  order  to  do 
this  he  must  be  familiar  with  the  previous 
environments  and  tendencies  of  those  who 
come  to  him,  as  well  as  the  great  business 
world  into  which  these  young  people  must 
go.  The  teacher  in  a  business  college, 
more  than  any  one  else,  perhaps,  realizes 
what  a  wonderful  attraction  the  large  city 
has  for  young  people.  The  young  man  in 
the  country,  after  having  worked  hard  all 
day,  looks  out  of  his  cottage  window  when 
darkness  is  falling  upon  lane,  and  tree,  and 
meadow,  and  only  the  candles  that  are 
being  lighted  tell  of  the  whereabouts  of  his 
neighbors.  How  dreary  and  dismal  and 
forbidding  it  all  is  !  Were  he  to  venture 
out,  he  might  travel  the  lane  for  miles  and 
see  no  one.  He  compares  this  with  the 
brilliant,  crowded  streets  of  the  city,  the 
light  streaming  from  lamp  and  shop  win- 
dow, of  which  the  stir  and  bustle  and  ex- 
citement form  a  memory  that  is  like  some 
entrancing  vision  of  dreamland,  and  in  his 
dreams  he  forgets  the  many  beauties  of  his 
surroundings,  the  beautiful  fields,  the 
abundance  of  room,  of  healthful  food,  of 
fresh,  pure  air,  many  of  which  are  not 
known  in  the  city  even  where  the  exterior 
is  most  inviting.  With  scarcely  any  prep- 
aration  he   rushes  to   the  city.     To    these 
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young  people,  in  most  instances,  must  be 
attributed  high  intellectual  qualities.  As 
talented  young  men  and  women  they  see 
little  in  the  positions  at  home  as  merchant, 
lawyer,  physician,  teacher,  or  preacher,  to 
spur  their  ambition  ;  but  they  see  in  the 
same  positions  in  the  large  city  men  of 
power  and  influence,  and  they  prefer  to 
make  a  strong  light  for  the  high  stakes  and 
tempting  prizes  of  the  city.  These  at  first 
invade,  then  capture  the  city,  and  are  in 
turn  taken  captive  by  it  as  by  some 
monster  that  devours  those  who  feed  upon 
him. 

INSPIRE   TRUE    EDUCATIONAL   IDEALS. 

At  lirst  thiise  who  left  the  country  or 
village  home  and  attended  college  were  the 
only  ones  who  found  their  way  to  the  city. 
Those  who  remained  in  the  country,  hear- 
ing only  of  the  successes  of  their  com- 
panions and  not  of  their  countless  failures, 
became  restless  and  felt  that  they,  too, 
must  enter  the  strife.  Unprepared — fail- 
ure is  the  result.  To  equip  such  young 
people  for  their  work  is  the  purpose  of  the 
business  college,  and  to  direct  rightly  this 
equipment  is  the  work  of  the  teacher.  This 
teacher  says  to  these  young  people,  "  Let 
me  help  you  so  that  you  may  be  able  to 
meet  the  difficulties  that  most  certainly 
confront  you."  The  true  teacher  will  not 
hold  out  to  these  young  folks  the  false 
notion  that  by  means  of  an  education  they 
can  certainly  enter  some  of  the  professions, 
that  they  can  become  prominent  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  and  that  wealth  will 
flow  into  their  hands  withont  effort.  To 
such  an  extent  has  tliis  false  notion  pre- 
vailed, that  no  little  of  the  encouragement 
given  by  parents  to  their  children  to  .it- 
tend  school  is  that  they  may  make  a  livinf; 
without  working  so  hard  ;  and  no  sacrifice 
is  too  great  on  the  part  of  parents  that 
their  children  may  complete  a  course  of 
study.  Young  people  being  thus  educated, 
without  any  of  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding the  funds,  necessarily  come  out  of 
school  feeling  that  they  are  entitled  to  a 
competency  without  work.  To  safeguard 
against  such  a  notion  of  education  and  to 
cause  the  young  people  to  realize  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  life,  is  not  the  least  of  tlic 
teacher's  duty.  Understanding  the  true 
relation  that  should  exist  between  him  and 
his  pupils  he  will  make  clear  the  point 
that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  business 
college  to  train  young  people  for  office 
positions  only,  but  to  train  them  for  work 
in  all  the  avenues  of  life,  that  they  are 
securing  an  education  that  can  be  used  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  shop  as  well  as  in  the 
great  business  houses,  and  that  to  use  their 
knowledge  in  the  one  is  as  reputable  as  in 
the  other  ;  that  a  commercial  education  is 
a  general  education  and  gives  a  peculiar 
mental  training  such  as  no  other  depart- 
ment of  education  can  give. 

TRY   TO   REALIZE   THE   LIFE   TO  WHICH  YOU 
ARE   SENDING   YOUR   PUPILS 

Again,  the  teacher  must  know  the  world 
into  which  the  pupils  go.  Many  teachers 
are  "blind  leaders  of  the  blind."  They 
take  but  one  step  at  a  time,  it  is  true,  but 
not  knowing  whether  it  tends  to  a  sure 
foundation  or  the  perils  of  a  deep  abyss. 
The  teacher  must  know  the  road  over 
which  the  pupil  must  pass,  not  only  while 
in  school,  but  when  he  is  left  alone  in  the 
great  struggle  for  existence.  Such  a 
teacher  familiarizes  himself  with  the  work 
of  the  farmer,  the  merchant,  the  mechanic, 
the  lawyer,  the  physician,  the  statesman, 
the  accountant.     Dr.  Harris,  United  States 


Commissioner  of  Education,. in  one  of  his 
reports  says,  that  only  three  per  cent,  of  all 
who  attend  school  are  required  for  ttie 
professions.  Ninety-seven  per  cent,  must 
woik  with  their  hands.  Hence  no  teacher 
understands  the  true  relation  between  him- 
self and  his  pupils  who  does  not  realize 
that  the  education  that  does  not  recognize 
this  condition  must  be  defective.  What, 
then,  would  I  say,  should  be  the  relation 
between  teacher  and  pupil? 

1.  Above  all,  the  teacher's  life  should 
be  a  living  example  of  truth,  honesty, 
virtue,  industry,  so  that  if  he  should  say  to 
the  child  "  Follow  me,"  it  would  not  only 
do  so,  but  its  respect  would  be  so  great  that 
it  would  be  happy  in  obeying  the  command, 
and  would  also  feel  that  it  could  not  go  far 
astray. 

2.  That  he  must  have  a  safe,  sure 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught. 

3.  That  he  must  have  a  proper  concep- 
tion of  the  mind  and  the  true  nature  of  its 
development. 

4.  That  he  must  know  the  environments 
of  his  pupil  before  he  enters  school,  as  well 
as  a  knowledge  of  the  world  into  which  he 
must  go  after  leaving  school.  Then  he  can 
safely  direct  him  from  one  point  to  the 
other. 


I'lCTOKIAL    I'UI-MHK-.      lluuiccif  the   Hef- 

fley  School,  243  Kyesson  Street,  Brooklyn, 
meeting  place  of  the  E.  C.  T.  A.  Convention, 
Easter  week.    Plan  to  be  there. 


Soliciting  Students. 

CHARLES      R.    BARRETT,     SUPERINTENDENT 
THE    ATHENAEUM,  CHICAGO. 

In  response  to  the  request  that  I  give  my 
opinion  regarding  the  practice  of  business 
colleges  of  soliciting  students,  I  wish  to  go 
on  record  as  strongly  opposed  to  this  very 
common  custom. 

In  the  first  place,  it  lowers  the  dignity  of 
educational  work  and  puts  it  on  a  level  with 
stock  jobbing  and  junk  dealing.  When  edu- 
cational work  loses  its  dignity,  it  loses  half 
its  value.  The  solicitor  starts  on  his  beg- 
ging tour   along   the   street,   from    door   to 


door,  and  when  he  finds  one  willing  to  lis- 
ten, he  represents  the  advantages  of  a  spec- 
ial education  as  offered  in  the  school  for 
which  he  solicits.  He  often  induces  boys 
and  girls  to  leave  the  public  schools  at  the 
early  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  to  take 
a  business  or  a  sliorthand  course. 

FOUNDATION  FIRST  ;         SUPERSTRUCTURE 

AFTERWARD. 

1  favor  the  special  course  plan,  as  all 
successful  work  must  be  special.  The  fin- 
ished education  of  today  is  special,  but  a 
general  education  must  underlie  it.  The 
foundation  must  be  the  broad  and  substan- 
tial part  of  the  intellectual  structure. 
Special  educational  work  should  be  honest 
and  dignified  and  so  attractive  as  to  induce 
those  interested  to  avail  themselves  of  spec- 
ial work  when  qualified  for  it 

The  solicitor  is  often  unfitted  to  have  any 
association  with  schools,  and  his  influence  is 
harmful  to  reputable  business  schools. 
Every  good  school  suffers  from  the  exag- 
gerated and  false  statements  of  one  who  has 
no  interest  in  the  student  beyond  dollars 
and  cents.  He  does  not  assume  any  re- 
sponsibility toward  the  student.  Therefore 
be  will  make  any  statement  or  promise  for 
the  sake  of  the  fee.  I  regret  to  say  it  is 
also  the  practice  of  some  schools  to  send 
their  teachers  on  begging  tours.  This  I 
consider  even  worse  than  sending  out  the 
mere  solicitor,  for  it  lowers  the  dignity  and 
lessens  the  strength  of  those  teachers  in  the 
classroom. 

FIR.ST-CLASS   SCHOOLS   DO   NOT   SOLICIT. 

I  assert  that  no  first-class  school  solicits. 
It  never  puts  its  work  below  the  level  of 
merchandising.  In  the  commercial  world 
the  solicitor  calls  upon  his  customer  three 
or  four  times  a  year,  but  is  obliged  to  deal 
honestly  with  him  or  lose  the  business, 
whereas  the  educational  solicitor  separates 
from  his  patron  as  soon  as  the  patron  has 
arranged  to  spend  a  little  time  and  money 
in  the  school. 

The  school  that  does  not  attract  through 
its  work  and  through  legitimate  advertising 
should  not  exist.  Proprietors  of  such 
schools  should  have  no  recognition  in  the 
educational  world.  Many  of  the  students 
of  the  business  colleges  are  wholly  unfit  for 
the  courses  they  are  pursuing.  They  have 
been  induced  to  leave  public  school  work  to 
prepare  for  a  business  career,  on  the  guar- 
antee of  situations  at  good  salaries  on  the 
completion  of  a  brief  course.  No  reputable 
school  guarantees  situations.  All  they  can 
do  is  to  qualify,  .and  qualified  students  are 
sought.  It  is  simply  a  piractice  of  humbug- 
ging the  ignorant  and  innocent  and  is  often 
destructive  of  the  highest  aims  in  life.  It 
is  a  disgraceful  practice  in  educational 
work. 

A  true  educator  is  a  giant  among  men. 
He  not  only  has  a  developed  mind  and 
possesses  and  exercises  good  principles,  but 
he  is  also  engaged  in  helping  others  to 
acquire  and  exercise  the  same  qualities. 
He  thus  does  more  tlian  anybody  else  for 
the  development  of  good  citizenship.  His 
work  is  the  link  between  the  home  and  the 
world. 

The  student's  patronage  should  be  so 
honestly  secured,  and  he  so  thoroughly  in- 
structed, that  the  institution  will  always  be 
one  of  pleasant  recollection  to  him.  He 
should  feel  its  influence  in  after  years. 
Educational  institutions  should  stand  at  the 
top  in  point  of  honest,  dignified,  useful 
work. 

Citizenship  should  be  their  fruit. 
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Opportunities  of  the   Shorthand 
Beainner. 

FREDERIC    IRLAND,     OFFICIAL      REPORTER, 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  VTIVES,    WASH- 
INGTON, D.  C. 

AN  ADDRESS    DELIVERED    BEFORE   THE    NA- 
TIONAL SHORTHAND  TEACHERS   ASSOCI- 
TION  AT  MILWAUKEE,  DEC.  30,  1902. 

I  think  if  you  can  get  any  man  who  is  the 
father  of  a  boy  of  tifteen  to  tell  you  the 
thing  which  is  giving  him  the  greatest 
anxiety,  he  will  tell  you  that  the  question 
which  worries  him  most  is  as  to  what  work 
his  boy  is  to  do  ;  how  he  is  to  get  his  chance 
in  the  world,  how  he  is  to  obtain  a  member- 
ship card  in  the  Society  of  the  Successful. 
And  if  the  boy  thinks  about  anything  of 
importance,  I  suppose  the  same  subject  is  in 
his  mind. 

WEST     POINT      VERSUS      THE      COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOL. 

I  suppose  if  the  average  boy  had  pre- 
sented to  him  two  chances,  one  to  enter  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  with  a 
view  to  becoming  an  officer  of  the  regular 
army  of  the  United  States,  and  the  other  a 
chance  to  enter  a  good  business  college  to 
study  shorthand  :  and  if  he  was  given  the 
assurance  that  in  the  first  instance  he  would 
be  able  by  hard  work  to  pass  his  e.xamina- 
tions  in  the  Academy  and  at  the  end  of  four 
years  receive  his  commission  as  a  second 
lieutenant,  and  in  the  other  case  that  at  the 
end  of  four  years  he  would  have  so  trained 
his  brain  and  fingers  as  to  be  able  to  write 
200  words  per  minute  in  honest  shorthand, 
there  would  be  little  doubt  that  his  first 
impression  would  be  in  favor  of  West  Point 
and  a  career  in  the  regular  army.  I  suppose 
if  an  ambitious  motlier  with  a  lovely  daugh- 
ter had  letters  of  introduction  for  two  young 
men,  one  of  whom  had  just  been  commis- 
sioned as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  regular 
army  and  the  other  had  no  commission  at 
all,  but  was  an  undoubted  master  of  short- 
hand, she  would,  other  things  being  equal. 


think  there  was  no  comparison  between  the 
future  chances  of  the  two  men.  And  1 
should  unhesitatingly  agree  with  her  that 
this  was  true,  but  I  should  mean  a  very 
different  thing  from  what  she  meant. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  reason- 
able chances  for  the  future  of  the  boy  who 
enters  the  United  States  Military  Academy. 
The  moment  he  is  enrolled  as  a  cadet,  after 
passing  his  entrance  examination,  he  begins 
to  be  boarde<l  and  cUithed  at  the  expense  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  and 
receives  a  salary,  I  believe,  of  $100  per 
month  in  addition.  During  his  academy 
course  he  has  to  work  very  hard  or  he  will  fail 
in  his  examinations  But  1  do  not  consider 
that  this  cuts  any  figure  whatever,  because  a 
boy  must  expect  to  work  as  hard  as  he  pos- 
sibly can  the  first  few  years  in  any  case, 
or  he  will  never  attain  any  success  by  his 
own  efforts. 

The  pay  of  a  second  lieutenant,  not 
mounted,  from  the  moment  he  receives  his 
commission,  is  5il,400  per  year,  with  a  ten 
per  cent,  increase  for  every  five  years  of 
service,  until  a  maximum  increase  of  40  per 
cent  is  allowed  at  the  end  of  twenty  years 
service  under  commission  as  a  second  lieu- 
tenant. He  also  receives  an  allowance  for 
his  board  and  clothes.  I  think  military 
men  will  agree  that  it  is  a  conservative 
statement  to  say  that  an  officer  in  the  reg- 
ular army  of  the  I'nited  States  is  doing  very 
well  if,  on  an  average,  he  becomes  a  captain 
by  the  time  he  is  forty  years  old.  The  pay 
of  a  captain,  not  mounted,  begins  at  |1,800 
per  year,  with  the  usual  lOpi^r  cent,  increase 
every  five  years. 

If  this  young  army  officer  succeeds  in 
winning  the  lovely  daughter  of  the  ambitious 
mother,  as  he  very  likely  will  do,  the  lovely 
daughter  will  have  to  spend  most  of  her 
time  during  those  twenty  years  in  very 
uncomfortable  and  out-of-the-way  corners 
of  the  country,  and  she  will  be  in  daily  fear 
that  her  husband  will  be  ordered  to  some 
other  place  still  further  away  and  still  more 
undesirable.  The  young  army  officer  will 
spend  his  life  mostly  in  places  where  he 
does  not  want  to   live,   and  in   wondering 
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what  chance  there  is  for  him,  if  he  is  lucky, 
to  become  a  major  or  lieutenant-colonel 
before  he  is  retired.  You  will  agree 
with  me  that  after  all  there  is  not  much  in  a 
military  career,  so  far  as  material  success 
and  comfort  are  concerned. 

MASTER   REPORTING    SPEED. 

I  think  it  is  true,  though  I  am  not  entirely 
free  from  doubt  on  the  subject,  that  the 
same  amount  of  study  and  hard  work  for 
four  yeais  that  will  enable  a  bright  and 
healthy  boy  to  pass  the  severe  military 
academy  examinations  and  win  for  him  a 
second  lieutenant's  commission,  will  enable 
him,  if  God  has  given  him  good  ears,  good 
eyes  and  considerable  mental  alertness,  to 
master  shorthand.  By  mastery,  I  do  not 
mean  any  half-way  business.  Our  friend 
Mr.  Howard  has  recently  discussed  in  his 
valuable  magazine  the  question  as  to  what 
is  reporting  speed,  and  I  think  he  has 
answered  it  correctly  when  he  said  that  it  is 
the  ability  to  write  plainly  in  shorthand  200 
words  per  minute  for  an  indefinite  time.  I 
think  a  boy  can  learn  to  do  this  in  four 
years,  if  he  can  learn  at  all.  If  I  had  a  boy 
who  wanted  to  become  a  stenographer,  I 
should  urge  him  from  the  start  never  to  be 
satisfied  with  anything  less  than  the  attain- 
ment of  reporting  speed,  no  matter  if  he 
intended  to  use  his  shorthand  only  as  an 
amanuensis  in  a  business  otfii  e.  The  ability 
to  write  as  fast  as  people  talk  compels 
respect.  On  the  other  hand,  I  never  dictate 
to  a  shorthand  writer  for  whom  I  have  to 
wait,  without  a  certain  feeling  of  pity,  which 
I  think  is  shared  by  most  employers.  When 
I  am  talking  about  opportunities,  I  am 
talking  about  opportunities  for  success, 
for  the  attainment  of  one's  heart's  desire, 
for  advancement  in  the  world,  for 
winning  the  respect  of  mankind,  and  not 
the  opiiortunities  for  failure.  I  am  trying 
to  give  the  boys  a  little  insight  into  the  way 
to  play  a  sure-thing  game,  or  one  in  which 
chance  plays  a  very  small  part,  and  I  am 
trying  to  tell  them  how  they  can  pick  out  a 
"  sure  winner." 

SHORTHAND  A  SCALING   LADDER. 

I  think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  a 
boy  twenty  years  old  who  can  spell  cor- 
rectly, who  can  write  shorthand  200 
words  a  minute,  who  can  operate  a 
typewriter  well,  and  who  is  what  is  called 
a  live  man,  can  earn  at  least  $100  per  month 
in  almost  :iny  large  city  in  the  United 
States.  If  he  is  noi  doiig  as  well  as  this, 
he  is  not  doing  as  well  as  he  ought  to  do. 
Thousands  of  boys  in  this  country  at  this 
moment  are  doing  better  than  that,  with 
less  shorthand  ability. 

Now,  mind  you,  I  am  regarding  shorthand 
and  typewriting  as  mere  incidents,  simple 
stepping  stones  to  something  better.  But  I 
want  to  emphasize  it  that  the  really  capable 
amanuensis,  the  boy  with  a  local  reputation 
for  unusual  skill,  and  I  may  add,  for  uu- 
comiiujn  cheerfulness  and  industry,  can 
come  pretty  near  picking  out  his  own  place 
to  work.  The  doors  of  great  corporations 
swing  very  easily  for  him.  And  here  is 
wheie  he  has  his  chance.  I  suppose  it  is 
pretty  commonly  believed  that  the  business 
i'i  the  country  is  becojuing  more  and  more 
concentrated,  is  passing  into  fewer  and  fewer 
hands.  And  I  want  to  say  that  if  this  is 
true,  it  simply  enlarges  the  stenogi-apher's 
opportunity.  Because  the  larger  the  busi- 
ness concern ,  the  bigger  salaries  it  can  afford 
to  pay,  not  to  its  stenographers,  but  to  those 
whom  its  stenographers  will  almost  inevi- 
tably become,  if  they  do  not  throw  away 
their  chances. 

I  think  it  would  startle  as  well  as  inspire 
a  g<i<id  many  people  if  they  knew  how  much 
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of  the  important  business  of  the  United 
States  is  being  managed  today  by  men  who 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  were  stenograph- 
ers, taking  letters  from  dictation  in  tiie  very 
offices  where  they  are  now  presidents,  vice 
presidents,  general  managers,  general  super- 
intendents, corporation  counsel,  and  other 
high-priced  officials. 

INSPIRING  EXAMPLES  OF  TRULY  SUCCESSFUL 
STENOGRAPHERS. 

Twenty  years  ago  I  went  to  work  in  a 
railroad  office  in  St.  Louis.  Across  the  hall 
were  two  young  men,  who,  three  or  four 
years  before  that,  had  entered  the  office  as 
stenographers.  They  had  shown  consider- 
able caoacity,  and  had  received  daily  lessons 
in  the  business  of  the  office  while  they  were 
taking  the  letters  dictated  by  their  employers. 
When  I  went  there  these  two  young  men 
had  already  risen  to  chief  clerkships,  one 
in  the  office  of  the  vice  president,  and  the 
other  in  the  transportation  department. 
One  of  these  young  men  was  Charles  M. 
Hays,  who  recently  succeeded  the  late  Collis 
P.  Huntington  as  President  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  at  a  salary  said  to  be  the  largest 
ever  paid  to  a  railroad  man  in  the  world, 
and  who  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Grand  Trunk  Kailway  of  Can- 
ada. The  other  young  man  was  I  George  C. 
Smith,  who  since  then  has  been  General 
Manager  and  President  and  Keceiver  of 
more  railroads  than  I  can  remember  the 
names  of,  and  who  is  now  at  the  head  of  the 
great  Westingbouse  Air  Brake  Company  in 
Pittsburg.  I  went  into  a  hotel  at  Scranton, 
Pennsylvania,  the  other  day,  and  saw  my 
old  friend  Smith  sitting  in  one  corner  of  the 
dining  room,  comfortably  reading  the  morn- 
ing paper.  I  went  over  and  sat  down  at 
his  table  and  he  said  to  me  :  "  Hello 
Irlaud,  what  are  you  doing  here?  "  I  told 
him  I  was  helping  report  the  Anthracite 
Coal  Commission.  I  asked  him  what  he 
was  doing,  and  he  said  he  was  building  a 
railroad  up  that  valley.  My  friend  Smith 
has  almost  always  had  one  or  two  little 
side  enterprises  of  this  kind  on  hand. 

If  I  should  call  the  roll  of  the  twenty  or 
thirty  other  shorthand  clerks  employed  in 
St.  Louis  at  that  time  you  would  find  that 
nearly  every  one  of  them  has  risen  and 
jirospered.  The  two  I  have  mentioned  by 
name  have  larger  incomes  than  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  if  you  average 
up  the  success  of  the  others  and  compare  it 
with  the  progress  of  a  similar  number  of 
boys  who  entered  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  at  the  same  time,  you  will  find 
that  fortune  has  dealt  a  great  deal  more 
kindly  with  that  bunch  of  bright-eyed 
stenographers  than  it  has  with  the  boys  who 
were  ambitious  to  wear  the  shoulder  straps. 
I  do  not  say  these  men  have  risen  simplv 
because  they  learned  how  to  write  shorthand  ; 
buti  say  the  fact  that  they  were  stenographers 
enabled  them  to  enter  a  school  where  they 
learned  the  business  of  railroadiug  as  they 
could  not  possibly  have  learned  it  in  any 
other  way,  and  they  were  paid  i<12o  a  month 
from  the  beginning,  and  more  and  more 
each  year,  during  all  the  time  they  were 
learning  the  railroad  business, 

THE  STENOGRAPHER  IS  ON  THE  INSIDE. 

The  stenographic  amanuensis  knows  just 
what  is  going  on  in  the  office.  Every  dav 
of  liis  life,  if  he  has  any  brains,  the  chance 
is  jiresented  to  him  to  see  how  the  ''old 
man  "  solves  some  difficult  problem,  how  he 
accomplishes  some  neat  piece  of  business 
strategy,  how  he  fortifies  against  hostile 
attack,  or  how  he  avoids  a  tight  by  some 
smooth  bit  of  diplomacy.  Why,  a  boy 
cannot  help  learning,  if  he  will  simply  sit 


and  listen,  and  profit  by  what  he  hears.  The 
chance  was  never  so  good  as  it  is  today, 
because  business  is  more  scientifically  con- 
ducted than  it  used  to  be,  and  the  place  to 
learn  it  from  the  great  masters  of  transpor- 
tation and  tinance  and  manufacturing  is 
right  at  headquarters,  where  no  one  except 
the  stenographer  has  any  chance  at  all  to 
get  in  and  know  what  is  going  on. 

To  show  you  that  what  I  am  saying  is 
not  mere  theory  but  undeniable  fact,  I  wish 
to  repeat  that  a  very  great  number  of  the 
most  prominent  railroad  and  business  men 
in  the  United  States  today  began  life  as 
stenographers.  The  President  of  the  New 
York  Central  railroad,  the  General  Manager 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Vice  President 
of  the  Pennsylvania,  the  General  Passenger 
Agent  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  a  great 
multitude  who  might  be  named,  are  exam- 
ples of  this.  One  or  two  of  them,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  seem  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
ladder  by  which  they  climbed.  And  in  my 
opinion  any  man  who  feels  that  way  about 
it  does  not  deserve  the  success  he  has 
achieved. 

All  of  you  who  have  been  amanuenses  in 
business  offices  know  just  how  it  is  that  the 
stenographer  gets  his  opportunity.  He 
soon  learns  the  routine  of  the  office,  and  his 
employer  is  always  glad  to  leave  to  him  the 
elaboration  of  details.  I  know  a  man  in 
Washington  who  is  the  executive  officer  of 
a  great  department  of  the  government. 
This  is  about  the  way  he  dictates  his  corre- 
spondence : 
Dear  Sir  : 

(Without  anything  to  indicate  the  name  of 
the  man  to  whom  the  letter  is  written.) 
Then  he  says  : 

"  Just  put  in  a  little  appropriate  introduc- 
tion and  tell  him  that  under  the  ruling  of 
the  Attorney-General  the  other  day — you 
remember  what  that  ruling  was.  Just  look 
it  up  again  and  give  him  a  little  synopsis  of 
it.  Tell  him  you  think  that  covers  the  case 
exactly.  And  then  tell  him  that  under  the 
circumstances — oh,  you  know  what  to  say." 


Perhaps  that  is  rather  an  extreme  case, 
but  if  a  stenographer  shows  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  his  employer's  business  he 
must  necessarily  become  a  kind  of  chief  of 
staff,  a  mouth-piece  for  his  e:r;ployer  :  and 
just  to  the  extent  that  his  employer  finds 
him  competent  and  has  confidence  in  him, 
just  to  that  extent  the  authority  that  he 
leaves  to  him  is  broader  and  broader,  and 
just  to  that  extent  his  employer  confines 
himself  more  and  more  to  general  directions. 
The  first  thing  the  stenographer  knows,  his 
employer  is  called  away  and  the  office,  for  a 
a  day  or  two,  is  left  to  him  to  run.  If  an 
emergency  arises  at  such  a  time,  and  the 
stenographer  meets  it  successfully,  he  may 
consider  that  his  future  is  almost  as  good  as 
made.  In  this  way  an  opportunity  has  been 
presented  in  the  shortest  time  and  in  the 
most  direct  manner.  I  could  name  scores 
of  instances  where  the  office  stenographer 
has  become  assistant  to  the  general  manager, 
and  then  general  manager,  either  in  that 
office  or  some  other,  rising  with  a  few  flaps 
of  his  wings  right  over  the  heads  of  men 
who  had  been  waiting  for  years  for  the 
chance  that  never  came.  An  exceedingly 
brilliant  example  of  this  is  Mr.  George  B. 
Cortelyou,  secretary  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  only  ten  years  ago  was  a 
shorthand  reporter  in  New  York,  who  seven 
years  ago  was  appointed  stenographer  to 
President  Cleveland,  the  following  year 
executive  clerk,  two  years  later  assistant 
secretary  to  President  McKinley,  two  years 
ago  secretary  to  the  President,  whose 
influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  government  is 
probably  as  great  as  that  of  almost  any 
Cabinet  Officer,  who  will  probably  be  a 
Cabinet  Officer  or  something  a  great  deal 
better  within  the  next  five  years. 

one    of   MR.    IRLAND's    OWN    EXPERIENCES. 

As  an  example  of  what  I  think  a  sten- 
ographer ought  to  do  to  serve  his  employer 
in  an  emergency,  I  want  to  tell  you  a  little 
story  about  a  thing  that  happened  in 
Washington  last  winter.     The  United  States 
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got  into  a  dispute  witli  one  of  the  South 
American  Republics  about  a  matter  involv- 
ing a  very  large  amount  of  money,  and 
finally  the  matter  was  left  to  the  decision  of 
three  arbitrators,  one  appointed  by  the 
United  States,  oue  appointed  by  tiie  South 
American  Republic,  the  third  one  being 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Canada.  The  proto- 
col under  which  the  arbitration  was  carried 
on  gave  the  arbitrators  three  months  in 
which  to  reach  a  decision.  The  gathering 
of  the  testimony  was  slow  business  and  took 
a  long  time.  After  the  lawyers  on  the  two 
sides  had  spent  several  weeks  in  pre- 
senting the  case,  and  tlie  arbitrators  had 
spent  some  more  weeks  in  arriving  at  a 
conclusion,  one  of  the  three  arbitrators  was 
ill  for  several  days,  and  then  the  representa- 
tive of  the  South  American  Republic,  who 
knew  that  the  case  had  gone  against  him, 
asked  for  further  hearings,  and  the  writing 
of  the  decision  and  the  opinion  upon  which 
it  was  based  did  not  begin  until  forty-eight 
hours  before  the  time  limit  e.xpired.  It  was 
a  very  complicated  matter,  and  the  dictation 
of  the  opinion  and  the  award  tuok  more 
than  twenty-fiiur  hours.  The  stenographer 
who  took  the  dictation  and  his  capable  type- 
writer assistant  remained  on  tlie  scene, 
working  faithfully  day  and  night.  There 
was  nothing  remarkable  about  this,  for  that 
is  what  stenographers  and  typewriters  are 
accustomed  to.  It  was  near  midnight.  The 
protocol  expired  at  noon  on  the  following 
day.  The  copy  of  the  opinion  was  turned 
over  to  the  engrossing  clerks  of  the  State 
Department  to  be  written  upon  parchment, 
as  is  the  custom  in  such  cases.  When  they 
found  that  eight  engrossed  copies  must  be 
made,  signed  and  sealed  before  twelve 
o'clo<'k  the  next  day,  they  reported  that  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  accomplish 
this  task.  The  arbitrators  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  If  they  failed  to  render  a  ver- 
dict within  the  specified  time,  the  whole 
proceedings  would  fail,  and  as  one  of  them 
expressed  it,  they  would  become  an  inter- 
national laughing  stock.  They  began  to 
wonder  if  the  shortness  of  the  time  had  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  desire  for  delay  on 
the  part  of  the  defeated  nation.  The 
stenographer  to  whom  the  opinion  had  been 
dictated  told  them  that  he  felt  certain  he 
could  solve  their  difficulty  for  them.  All 
the  laws  passed  by  Congress  are  printed 
upon  parchment,  and  this  parchnieiil  c"py 
is  signed  by  the  ['resident  of  the  I'niteJ 
Slates.  The  work  is  beautifully  done,  and 
it  occurred  to  the  stenographer  that  if  he 
could  get  this  opinion  engrossed  in  the  same 
way,  that  is,  set  u]i  and  printed  upon  parch- 
ment, a  very  handsome  piece  of  work  would 
be  done.  So  he  went  to  see  the  foreman  of 
the  <T0vernment  printing  office  and  told  him 
what  he  wanted.  "There  is  no  trouble  to 
print  this  tonight,"  said  the  foreman,  "  but 
I  must  have  an  order  from  the  State  De- 
partment." The  stenographer  told  him 
how  important  it  was,  that  half  a  million 
dollars  dejiended  upon  the  mere  detail  of 
getting  the  decision  into  proper  form  before 
noon  on  the  following  day.  The  foreman 
replied  :  "  That  is  all  right,  but  I  have 
been  here  for  thirty  years,  and  every  piece 
of  work  that  has  come  to  this  office  has  been 
emergency  work.  I  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  this,  but  you  must  get  an  order 
from  the  State  Department  before  I  can  do 
anything  about  it." 

It  was  then  after  midnight.  The  State 
Department  was  closed,  the  whole  proceed- 
ing was  nut  of  the  usual  course,  and  the 
stenographer  knew  from  experience  that  if 
he  went  to  the  house  of  any  minor  official  of 
.  that  department  his  request  would  be  refused. 


He  knew  also  that  the  nearer  he  got  to 
headquarters  the  less  red  tape  there  would 
be  to  contend  with.  So  he  determined  to  do 
an  unheard  of  thing,  which  was  to  go  to  the 
house  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  at  that  un- 
earthly hour,  and  get  a  personal  order  from 
him.  He  did  so,  and  had  greatdifficulty  in 
persuading  the  butler  at  the  house  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  present  his  request. 
His  earnestness  finally  prevailed,  and  when 
the  matter  was  presented  to  the  Honorable 
John  Hay,  one  of  the  most  courteous  men 
in  this  country  or  any  other,  it  took  that 
gentleman  about  thirty  seconds  to  write  the 
necessary  order. 

As  fast  as  he  could  drive, the  stenographer 
flew  back  to  the  Government  printing  office. 
It  was  then  nearly  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  remained  at  the  Government 
printing  office  all  night,  and  assisted  the 
proof  readers  in  their  work. 

When  the  final  proof  of  the  engrossed 
copy  was  being  read,  the  stenographer  no- 
ticed in  the  opinon  an  erroneous  statement 
of  fact  as  to  the  geography  of  the  country 
where  the  controversy  arose.  He  took  the 
responsibility  of  correcting  this,  and  at 
nine  o'clock  the  next  morning  was  able  to 
telephone  to  the  American  arbitrator  in  his 
room  at  the  Arlington  Hotel  that  the  en- 
grossed copies  were  ready  for  signature. 
The  arbitrator  at  once  told  him  that  two 
changes  must  be  made  in  the  opinion,  that 
the  Lord  Chief  .Justice  had  called  his  atten- 
tion to  them  and  insisted  upon  their  being 
made.  One  of  these  changes  was  as  to  the 
geographical  fact,  which  the  stenographer 
himself  had  discovered,  and  the  other  was  a 
matter  of  three  or  four  words  on  the  last 
page  of  the  o[)inion.  The  stenographer  had 
the  form  containing  the  type  of  this  last 
page  removed  from  the  press,  saw  that  the 
change  was  made,  had  that  form  reprinted, 
and  at  half  past  ten  on  the  morning  of  the 
last  day  personally  laid  before  the  arbitrators 
the  beautiful  parchment  copies  of  the 
decision. 

Now  that  story  illustrates  the  thing  which 


1  think  Solomon  had  in  his  mind  when  he 
wrote  the  proverb,  "  Seest  thou  a  man 
diligent  in  his  business  ?  He  shall  stand 
before  kings." 

THE   OPEN   DOOR   OF   OPPORTUNITY 

I  want  to  say  to  you  that  this  matter  of 
getting  a  chance  at  what  you  want  is  the 
finest  thing  in  all  the  world.  Most  people 
spend  the  best  part  of  their  lives  outside 
the  place  they  long  for  and  dream  about, 
and  through  long  waiting  become  discour- 
aged, so  that  they  do  not  spring  at  their 
opportunity  when  it  comes.  There  is  no 
more  splendid  picture  presented  to  the 
imagination  than  the  verse  in  Revelations 
that  says,  "  Behold,  I  have  set  before  thee 
an  open  door."  Think  of  the  millions  of 
young  people  who  are  employed  in  small 
places,  who  earn  a  bare  living,  or  who  have 
no  employment  at  all,  whose  hearts  cry  out 
because  they  want  to  enter  the  paradise  of 
success,  where  the  work  may  be  hard  but 
where  it  counts  ;  where  tiie  returns  are 
large  and  the  compensation  is  ample  ;  where 
a  man  can  win  the  things  that  make  life 
sweet.  It  is  not  possible  for  everyone  to 
have  these  things.  But  I  wish  to  say  that, 
given  health,  some  brains,  great  industry 
and  a  willingness  to  serve  others  to  the 
utmost,  the  boy  who  learns  shorthand  is 
almost  absolutely  sure  of  at  least  a  fair 
degree  of  prompt  success,  by  a  short  and 
com])aratively  easy  road.  Propinquity 
counts  for  a  great  deal,  in  other  things 
besides  matrimonial  matters ;  and  it  is 
the  nature  of  the  work  of  the  stenographer 
which  gives  his  employer  a  chance  to  find 
out  what  stuff  there  is  in  him  more  quickly 
than  aljuost  any  other  employment. 

It  makes  me  tired  when  I  hear  young 
stenographers  talk  in  a  way  that  shows 
they  are  envious  of  the  success  of  others, 
and  complain  that  they  have  had  no  chance. 
Of  course  some  have  a  great  deal  better 
chances  than  others,  but  opportunity 
knocks  sometime  at  everybody's  door.  We 
once  had  a   boy  in  our  office  who  was  con- 
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tinually  complaining  that  he  did  not  get 
enough  salary.  Some  extra  work  came 
along  which  it  was  necessary  to  do  after 
honrs,  and  this  boy  had  the  opportunity 
presented  to  him  to  earn  about  live  dollars 
every  evening  for  a  month  or  two.  His 
reply  was,  "  My  father  would  not  allow  me 
to  work  after  regular  office  hours."  This 
boy  was  always  trying  to  see  how  little  he 
could  do.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that 
when  the  next  session  of  Congress  came 
around  those  who  came  into  the  office  to 
look  for  this  young  man  did  not  tind  him 
there. 

VERBATIM    REPORTING    A   GREAT   FIELD 

You  will  observe  that  in  all  I  have  said  I 
have  made  no  reference  to  the  opportunities 
presented  by  the  business  of  verbatim  re- 
porting. Very  few  people  study  short- 
hand nowadays  with  the  serious  intention 
of  becoming  reporters.  The  result  is  that 
while  there  are  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  shorthand  writers,  the  number  of  compe- 
tent reporters  is  no  greater  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  than  it  was 
twenty-five  years  ago.  I  have  in  mind  two 
bright  young  men  who,  a  very  short  time 
ago,  were  employed  as  amanuenses,  one  in 
a  government  department,  the  other  in  a 
reporter's  office.  Both  of  them  mastered 
the  art  of  shorthand  reporting.  It  took 
them  about  ten  years  of  earnest  work  to  do 
it.  They  recently  started  a  reporting  busi- 
ness in  an  eastern  city,  and  in  the  very  first 
year  each  of  them  made  more  money  than 
the  salary  of  a  brigadier-general  in  the 
United  States  army. 

During  the  recent  recess  of  Congress,  I 
was  employed  by  the  official  reporters  of  a 
veiy  important  and  difficult  case  to  assist 
them  in  getting  out  a  daily  copy  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. My  daily  task  consisted  of  sitting 
in  the  court  room  an  hour  and  a  half  in 
taking  down  what  was  said,  and  then  after- 
ward dictating  my  notes  to  a  typewriter 
operator.  I  had  no  other  duties,  no  other 
responsibility,  and  the  stenographers  who 
employed  me  as  an  assistant,  voluntarily 
paid  me  a  rate  which  averaged  $30  per  day 
and  all  my  expenses  for  getting  out  a  cor- 
rect report  of  90  minutes'  talk.  In  conver- 
sation with  some  very  intelligent  gentlemen 
who  do  not  know  much  aViout  shorthand, 
I  mentioned  the  rate  of  compensation  I  was 
receiving,  and  I  do  not  think  they  have 
yet  recovered  from  the  shock  it  gave  them 
to  know  that  it  is  possible  for  a  stenogra- 
pher to  earn  more  than  ten  dollars  a  week 
in  private  employment.  Yet  I  want  to  say 
to  you  that  the  number  of  really  gilt-edged 
shorthand  reporters  in  the  United  States  is 
80  very  limited  that  when  I  was  compelled  to 
leave  that  case  on  the  assembling  of  Con- 
gress, the  reporters  whom  I  had  been 
assisting  in  this  law  suit  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  getting  any  one  to  assist  them 
in  the  work  they  wanted  done.  The  im- 
portance of  the  case  and  the  technical  diffi- 
culties of  reporting  it  were  so  great  that 
two  very  good  reporters  who  tried  the  job 
gave  it  up  after  a  day  or  two  each.  Neither 
of  them  could  stand  the  pressure  of  that 
90  minutes'  time,  and  the  $30  a  day  was  no 
object  to  them.  I  suppose  there  are 
twenty-five  thousand  shorthand  writers  in 
the  United  States  who  would  have  cheer- 
fully volunteered  to  attemiit  the  reporting 
of  that  case.  I  honestly  believe  there  are 
not  fifty  men  in  the  world  who  could  report 
it  as  it  was  reported. 

Last  year  at  St.  Louis  I  told  you  what 
I  considered  to  be  the  art  of  shorthand 
reporting,  namely,  the  art  of  present- 
ing to  the  eye  of  the  reader  exactly  the 
8»me  idea  that  was  conveyed,  or  attempted 
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to  be  conveyed,  to  the  ears  of  his  audience 
by  the  speaker.  I  do  not  believe  there  are 
very  many  people  who  can  master  this  art 
in  its  highest  stages.  Therefore  the  com- 
pensation of  first-class  shorthand  reporters 
will  always  remain  at  least  reasonably  high. 
This  branch  of  the  shorthand  business  is  a 
separate  and  distinct  thing.  Its  require- 
ments are  so  much  greater  than  those  of 
what  may  be  called  office  shorthand  that  I 
do  not  believe  it  worth  the  while  of  any- 
body to  attempt  it  unless,  after  he  is  well 
advanced  in  the  study  of  shorthand,  he 
finds  that  he  has  a  love  for  it  which  will 
carry  him  on  and  on,  through  years  of 
study,  to  the  mastery  of  the  intricate  de- 
tails and  the  conquering  of  the  almost 
insurmountable  difficulties  of  the  business. 
The  chance  of  reaching  a  position  where 
the  compensation  is  great  is  infinitely 
superior  in  a  business  career. 

STENOGRAPHY    A   BLESSING   TO    WOMEN 

Everything  I  have  said  so  far  has  been 
in  the  masculine  gender.  The  story  is  told 
of  a  young  man  who  came  down  from  Bos- 
ton to  New  York  many  years  ago  and  ap- 
plied for  employment  in  a  New  York  busi- 
ness office.  The  head  of  the  firm  looked  at 
him  for  a  moment  and  then  said  rather 
superciliously,  '"  What  do  you  Boston  boys 
come  down  to  New  York  for,  anyway?" 
The  Boston  boy  had  plenty  of  New  England 
assurance,  and  so  he  replied,  "  Well,  sir, 
we  come  down  here  to  marry  your  daugh- 
ters, to  manage  your  business,  and  to 
inherit  your  estates." 

If  anyone  could  ask  you  the  question  of 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  bright  young 
women  who  are  now  employed  as  stenogra- 
phers in  business  offices,  "  What  do  you 
come  into  our  offices  for,  anyway?"  a 
truthful  reply  might  be,  "  We  come  here  to 
lessen  your  labors,  to  teach  you  good  man- 
ners, to  lighten  your  cares,  to  marry  you  if 
we  like  you,  and  in  that  case  to  inherit 
your  estates."  There  can  be  no  Tuestion 
that  a  good  working  knowledge  of  short- 
hand and  typewriting  will  afford  a  woman 
more  certain  means  of  employment  than 
almost  any  other  thing  she  can  learn,  and 
although  her  business  career  is  quite  ajit  to 
be  incidental,  it  teaches  her  that  which  a 
woman  rarely  learns  in  any  other  way, 
appreciation  of  her  husband's  business 
cares  and  responsibilities,  ami  it  invariably 
makes  of  her  a  more  intelligent  comrade 
and  a  better  fellow  than  she  could  possibly 
be  without  such  an  experience. 

THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  TEACHER 
As  I  look  over  this  assemblage  the 
thouf;ht  strikes  me,  and  it  is  a  very 
interesting  one,  tliat  you  and  those 
whom  you  represent,  the  shorthand 
teachers  of  the  United  States,  have  under 
your  instruction  at  the  present  time,  most 
of  the  men  who  will  be  the  managers  of  the 
great  business  concerns  of  this  country 
twenty-five  years  from  now.  Every  time 
you  graduate  a  successful  pupil  you  open 
the  door  of  opportunity,  and  you  increase 
immensely  the  chances  of  a  successful 
human  career.  To  do  this  is  an  inspiring 
thing,  and  I  congratulate  you  upon  the 
importance  of  the  work  in   which   you  are 


It  is  quite  true  that  there  has  been  marked 
progress  along  educational  lines  in  the 
United  States  within  the  past  few  decades, 
but  it  is  also  quite  true  that  the  results  of 
the  pre&ent  educational  system  of  the 
United  States  (and  this  includes  public 
schools,  private  schools,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities) is  far  from  satisfactory,  from  the 
business  and  commercial  point  of  view. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  declare  with  the  voice 
of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness  that  educa- 
tion should  not  be  considered  solely  as  a 
means  of  amassing  wealth  or  of  earning  a 
living.  I  agree  to  this.  It  is  entirely  proper 
to  encourage  general  culture  among  those 
who  have  to  make  tlieir  own  way  in  the 
world.  I  say  amen  to  any  plan  for  mental 
training  that  will  spread  sound  culture 
everywhere.  But  the  plans  which  include 
attempts  to  rear  the  superstructure 
of  culture  before  the  foundation  stones 
thereof  are  laid,  are  harmful  alike  to  the 
individual  schooled  under  them  and  to  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  They  impair  his  per- 
sonal efficiency  and  they  lower  the  general 
standard. 

A  MATTER  OF  FIGURES. 

Some  who  read  these  lines  will  think  I  am 
old  fashioned  when  I  say  cthat  "nature 
study,"  free-hand  drawing,  wood  carving, 
clay  modeling  and  a  lot  of  the  "subjects" 
to  which  so  much  attention  is  paid  nowa- 
days in  our  public  schools,  should  be  rigidly 
subordinated  to  matters  that  are  more 
practical,  so  far  as  the  great  majority  of  the 
pupils  are  concerned.  In  fact, none  of  these 
things,  in  my  judgment,  should  be  exten- 
sively "taken  up"  by  the  great  mass  of 
public  school  children  until  after  they  are 
well  and  thoroughly  grounded  in  such 
essential  things  as  spelling,  handwriting, 
the  construction  of  simple,  direct  English 
sentences,  and  the  elementary  operations 
of  arithmetic. 

Xot  long  ago  a  bright  looking  lad  under 
eighteen,  applied  for  a  job  in  a  retail  shop  on 
one  of  the  cross  streets  in  Xew  York.  "Where 
have  you  been  to  school  ?"  asked  the  shop- 
keeper. 

"Public  Schools;  graduated  from  Gram- 
mar School  Number  — ,"  replied  the  lad. 

"1  like  your  looks,"  continued  the  shop- 
keeper, "  and  I  want  a  boy.  It's  only  a 
matter  of  figures.  Now,  if  eggs  are  31  cents 
a  dozen,  how  many  can  you  sell  for  25 
cents?" 

The  boy  couldn't  answer,  and  he  didn't 
get  the  job,  thougli  he  had  spent  years  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  greatest  city  of  the 
western  hemisphere.  This  boy,  you  will  ob- 
serve, was  wholly  unfitted  to  grapple  with 
the  simplest  practical  problems.  Hun- 
dreds, yes  thousands,  of  such  stories  might 
be  told,  despite  the  vast  amounts  (larger  by 
the  way,  than  are  so  spent  in  proportion  to 
school  population  by  any  other  city  on 
earth)  which  the  city  of  New  York  devotes 
annually  to  the  education  of  its  boys  and 
girls. 

You  may  say  that  the  pupil  with  artistic 
ability,  who  has  latent  talents  that  will  en- 
able him  with  proper  training  to  make 
beautiful  pictures,  to  model  graceful  statu- 
ary, to  become  a  finished  musician,  or  to 

(Continued  on  Page  22.) 
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The  best  facts  or  truths  which  are  to  be  used  as  a  course  of  study  for  the  youth  of  the  land,  are  those  which  serve  two  purposes— as 
mental  discipline  and  as  knowledge  to  be  acted  upon.  While  a  course  of  study  which  develops  and  strengthens  the  mind  is  good,  one 
which  not  only  improves  the  mental  faculties  for  future  problems,  but  which  also  stores  the  mind  with  a  rich  fund  of  knowledge  as  well, 
is  still  better.  Likewise,  a  course  of  physical  training  which  not  only  serves  to  develop  a  sound  body,  but  which  is  useful  as  well,  is  bet- 
ter than  exercises  which  merely  serve  as  physical  developers.  For  instance,  chopping,  sawing  and  splitting  wood,  which  not  only  makes 
a  strung  man  but  also  keeps  up  the  fire  during  the  coal  strike,  is  more  profitable  than  the  swinging  of  Indian  clubs  in  the  gymnasium, 
which  serves  only  to  make  strong  muscles.  The  same  principle  applies,  in  a  measure,  to  movement  exercises  in  writing.  While  the 
large  oval  exercises  are  excellent  to  strengthen  the  writing  muscles,  they  are  in  no  sense  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  I  believe  it  possi- 
ble for  students  to  waste  a  great  deal  of  valuable  time  on  big  oval  exercises,  which  could  be  used  to  better  advantage  on  movement  exer- 
cises made  up  of  letters  of  the  alphabet,  like  copies  1,  3,  ,■;,  6,  and  12  in  plate  7  of  the  February  lesson,  and  copy  1  in  plate  14  of  this  issue.  In 
fact,  I  have  seen  pupils  who  could  make  wonderful  oval  exercises  who  were  nothing  but  scribblers  so  far  as  writing  was  concerned.  I  do 
not  wish  to  underestimate  oval  exercises,  but  do  not  work  on  them  excessively  just  because  they  are  easy,  and  neglect  such  exercises  as 
I  have  pointed  out. 


This  month  I  desire  to  give  special  attention  to  the  extended  letters  ;  that  is,  letters  that  are  longest  on  the  main  slant  of  the  writ- 
ing A  little  time  spent  at  the  beginning  of  each  practice  period  on  the  first  copies  in  plates  11  and  12  will  tend  to  make  it  easy  for  the 
hand  to  play  forward  and  backward  and  easily  and  freely  in  the  main  direction  of  these  letters.  The  small  t  should  be  about  twice  as 
high  as  the  mininmm  letters.  Curve  the  upward  stroke  well  and  retrace  to  the  height  of  the  one  space  letters.  Never  form  a  loop  m  the 
(  Practice  copy  No.  2  in  plate  11  until  you  can  repeat  the  f  7  to  10  times  well  without  lifting  the  pen,  then  cross  the  entire  group  with  a 
light  straight  line.  The  final  (  should  be  made  as  indicated  in  copy  3,  plate  11.  Keep  it  short,  sharp  at  the  top  and  avoid  spreading  it  too 
much  at  the  base.    Never  make  a  loop  in  the  top  of  it.    The  words  in  this  plate  will  serve  to  apply  these  letters. 

The  (/  is  a  combination  of  the  small  a  and  the  t.  It  is  well  to  review  both  these  letters  before  practising  the  d.  Be  sure  to  bring  the  t 
part  of  d  down  so  as  to  join  It  to  the  small  oval  well.  Never  leave  those  parts  of  the  d  spread  apart.  The  small  loop-topped  d  is  a  favorite 
with  most  good  writers,  as  it  seems  easier  to  make  a  loop  than  to  retrace.  But  be  careful  not  to  apply  too  much  rolling  motion  in  finishing 
this  style  of  d. 
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Two  styles  of  p  are  given.  The  latter  is  but  an  outgrowth  of  the  former.  The  former  is  more  precise,  and  is  possibly  a  prettier  style, 
but  there  is  an  easy  swing  about  the  latter  that  appeals  to  the  rapid  business  writer.  Make  a  sharp  point  at  the  top  and  close  the  little 
oval  well  at  the  base  line     Avoid  making  it  too  large  below  the  line. 

Begin  the  q  like  the  figure  .''.  Make  it  narrow  below  the  line,  and  always  join  at  the  base  line  just  like  you  would  in  making  f.  Prac- 
tice freely  on  copy  4  in  plate  13. 
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The  e.xercises  in  copy  1,  plate  U.  are  just  the  ones  for  preliminary  movement  drills  each  day  just  before  working  on  the  various  loop 
letters.  Copy  2,  plate  14.  is  the  foundation  for  1,  h,  k,  b  and  f.  Make  a  business  of  loops  until  this  copy  becomes  easy.  Use  a  great  deal  of 
rolling  movement.    Always  make  a  loop  in  the  top  and  a  turn  at  the  bottom. 

Many  persons  make  r'.s  and  /'s  alike.  That  is.  they  make  loops  for  fs  as  well  as  ;'.s.  Liberal  practice  on  copy  3.  plate  IJ,  will  help  to 
overcome  this  fault. 
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The  important  part  to  watch  in  the  h  is  the  finishing  stroke.  Make  a  good  double  turn,  like  the  last  part  of  m  or  n.  Study  the  last 
part  of  k  closely.  It  is  difficult.  Avoid  making  the  bottom  part  of  fc  too  broad.  Keep  the  little  turn  small,  and  try  always  to  get  that 
little  straight  downward  line  in  the  last  part  of  this  letter. 
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The  h  should  always  have  good  turns  at  the  top  and  bottom  like  /,  and  should  be  finished  with  a  little  dot  or  point  like  a  r  or  ir. 
This  little  point  is  important,  as  it  is  what  distinguishes  it  from  the  1. 

The  first  style  of  /  has  good  turns  at  both  top  and  bottom,  and  is  joined  at  the  base  line— just  at  the  line,  not  a  little  above  or  below. 
The  abbreviated  style  is  popular  with  good  writers.    It  is  quite  easy  after  mastering  the  first  style. 

Practice  the  various  letters  introduced  in  this  issue,  singly  and  in  groups,  watching  closely  the  points  mentioned,  until  they  can  be 
repeated  easily  ;  then  apply  them  in  the  words  given  in  these  copies.  Write  the  words  over  and  over.  Become  able  to  write  them 
smoothly,  and  so  they  will  look  like  good  business  writing. 
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The  ri' is  not  an  easy  letter.  The  curves  are  so  slight  that  it  takes  critical  study  to  perceive  them.  In  the  first  style,  it  is  well  to 
pause  briefly  at  tlie  base  of  each  part.  In  the  second  style,  no  pause  is  necessary  except  in  the  finish.  The  second  style  is  becoming 
more  popular  because  it  is  easier  and  swifter.  Adopt  the  one  you  can  make  the  best,  and  prefer.  Watch  the  turns  and  angles  in  the 
letters  in  the  sentence, 
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write  thrilling  romances,  does  not  need  to 
be  able  to  "  do  sums  "  in  mental  arithmetic 
and  has  no  call  to  worry  about  such  petty 
things  as  the  price  of  eggs.  Suppose  this  is 
granted,  the  fact  remains  that  only  an  in- 
finitesimal percentage  of  the  boys  and  girls 
of  this  age,  or  any  other,  have  in  them  ex- 
ceptional artistic,  musical  or  literary  possi- 
bilities. And  even  if  every  one  of  them  by 
training  could  be  taught  to  paint  like  Ra- 
phael, to  model  like  Phidias,  to  compose 
and  play  like  Liszt,  or  to  write  like  Dickens, 
still  only  a  few  could  find  a  market  for  their 
wares,  while  the  remainder  would  have  to 
make  their  way  along  old-fashioned  hum- 
drum lines,  in  spite  of  their  genius. 

SO?IE  CURIOUS  LETTERS. 

The  number  of  youngsters  graduated 
from  our  public  schools— and  colleges, too,  I 
am  forced  to  say— who  can  not  write  clear, 
concise,  and  readable  letters,  is  much  larger 
thian  the  number  who  have  not  mastered 
the  simplest  rules  of  arithmetic.  And  here 
I  can  give  examples  from  more  direct  per- 
sonal observation.  The  financial  institu- 
tion with  which  I  am  connected  requires 
written  applications  from  all  who  desire  to 
enter  its  employment,  and  these  letters  are 
kept  on  file.  Here  is  one  of  them  from  one 
of  them  who  has  been  trained  in  two  col- 
leges, besides,  presumably,  in  the  common 
schools.  It  will  be  noted,  too,  that  part  of 
his  schooling  was  obtained  outside  New 
York,  and  I  mention  this  in  order  to  show 


that  not  all  the  inadequate  schooling  nf  tlie 
age  can  be  charged  to  the  metropolis  : 
*'  Sirs: 

"Applying  for  admission   into  your  em- 
ployment, I  wish  to  state  that  I  have  never 

been  in  business,  being  in  school  at 

college  in  Maryland,  and in  New  York. 

My  father's  position  is  a  bridge  carpenter 

on  the  —  railroad.    I  live  at .    I 

refer  to and . 

Yours  respectfully, 


This  letter  gives  no  information  whatever 
that  would  be  of  value  in  determining  the 
young  man's  fitness  for  a  place  as  bank 
clerk.  It  does  not  even  tell  his  age,  and,  be- 
sides, it  is  badly  composed.  I  am  sure  the 
most  ardent  opponents  of  "  sordidness  "  in 
education  will  agree  with  me  that  this 
young  man's  training  in  the  elementary 
subjects  has  been  sadly  neglected  ;  that  so 
far  as  rendering  him  capable  of  making  a 
demonstration  that  he  *' has  an  education" 
it  is  an  utter  failure. 

Here  is  another  letter  of  application,  more 
specific  in  some  ways,  but  decidedly  of  the 
sort  that  causes  the  judicious  would-be 
employer  to  grieve.  I  say  "would-be  em- 
ployer" because  it  is  true  that  bankers, 
merchants,  manufacturers,  even  "  soulless 
corporations,"  are  quite  as  anxious  to  get 
good  employes  as  men  out  of  work  are  to  get 
good  jobs. 
"  Gentlemen  : 

"Enclosed  you  will  find  my  application. 


I  wish  t<i  state  I  am  twenty-  ('J7}  ye - 
of  age,  and  would  like  to  receive  a  salarif 
$12.00  per  week  at  start,  as  I  am  at  presit 
holding  a  situation  which  pays  me  $15.00  r 
week,  but  the  only  objection  I  find  is  thatt 
is  not  steady  employment. 

"  Remember,  I  can  furnish  the  best  of  f- 
erences  from  the  time  I  left  school  until  e 
present  day.  Any  kind  of  a  position  wil  e 
satisfactory  to  me,  providing  I  recee 
steady  work.  Thanking  you  in  advancetC 
your  kindness,  I  am,  Yours  sincerel   ■ 

This  young  man  says  he  can,  but  does  't 
"furnish  the  best  of  references."  Hesis 
in  one  place  that  he  is  "  twenty  "  and  itmi- 
diately  afterward  that  he  is  "  (27)  "  yean»f 
age.  He  does  not  give  his  business  exi'- 
ience.  His  English  is  inexcusably  H- 
And  his  handwriting,  like  the  hand-writ g 
of  the  other  young  man  whose  letter  I  h;  e 
copied,  is  ragged,  labored,  and  unattract  e 
to  the  eye. 

WKETCHED  HANDWRITING  THE  RULI 

Now  I  have  a  permanent  quarrel  with  e 
modern  school  authorities  practiciy 
everywhere  because  of  their  inexcusac 
neglect  of  the  art  of  handwriting. 

When  I  was  of  school  age  we  were  oblij^ 
to  learn  to  write  at  least  legibly.  Weld 
"copy  books"  with  engraved  "copi' 
printed  at  the  head  of  each  page.  We  wC 
required  to  devote  a  certain  space  of  tie 
each  day  to  imitating  these  copies,  wht» 
were  really  beautiful  specimens  of  cb'- 
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nphical  skill.  Many  of  us  were  not  able 
attain  the  beautiful  in  our  own  liandwrit- 
g,  I.ut  none  save  the  really  incorrigible 
as  allowed  to  leave  school  with  the  un- 
rined  handwriting  that  is  so  common 
nontc  people  of  all  sorts  at  the  present 
aie. 

Why.  even  in  our  own  bank  the  miniberof 
erks  who  can  write  a  good,  clear,  legible 
ind  JB  ridiculously  small.  It  is  simply 
^possible  to  get  employes  who  can  write 
^ndsomely,  and  from  what  I  am  told  this 
true  of  most  banks,  both  in  New  York  and 
sewhere.  Indeed,  I  hardly  need  to  be  told 
le  facts  in  this  matter  by  anybody.  I  see 
luch  correspondence  written  by  bank  em- 
loye^,  even  in  this  day  of  the  typewriter's 
iniost  universal  use,  and  nine-tenths  of  the 
auviwriting  that  comes  before  me  is  un- 
lea?ant  to  the  eye,  and  much  of  it  is  posi- 
vely  illegible. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  typewriter  is 
'Sponsible  for  the ',bad  handwriting  of  the 
resent  younger  generation,  but  this  can 
(it  he  true.  In  spite  of  the  prevalence  of 
le  writing  machine,  the  families  that  do 
ot  j.ussess  one  are  very  much  in  the  pre- 
nnderance.  Anyway,  were  the  subject  of 
andwriting  of  the  prominence  it  deserves 
1  the  public  schools,  the  handwriting  of 
lie  pupil  would  be  formed  in  spite  of  the 
ypewriter.  Its  very  prevalence  should 
lake  the  authorities  the  more  insistent 
pon  first  class  chirographical  instruction 
1  the  schools. 


I  remember  very  well  the  good  natured 
ridicule  that  used  to  be  poured  out  in  print 
upon  the  copy  books  of  other  days  and  the 
goody,  goody  sentiments  of  the  lines,  but 
their  abandonment  has  cost  too  much.  I  re- 
member very  well  also  the  beginning  of 
the  "anti-copy  book  movement,"  if  I  may 
so  term  it.  This  began  with  the  young 
women  who  started  in  some  j'ears  ago  to 
acquire  what  they  termed  the  "  English 
hand."  The  characters  thus  affected  are 
long,  cramped,  sprawling  and  irregular,  and 
their  production  has  cost  thousands  of  fair 
creatures  much  pain  and  trouble  and  worry 
of  mind,  with  the  net  result  of  illegibility, 
ugliness  and  the  utter  ruination  of  much 
good  writing  paper. 

CURRENT  CONTEMPT  FOR  SPELLING. 

In  the  old  days,  too,  we  gave  much  time 
and  attention  to  spelling.  We  had  written 
spelling  lessons  and  oral  spelling  lessons, 
and  the  spelling  school,  held  on  specific 
evenings,  in  which  the  grown-ups  took 
active  part,  was  a  regular  feature  every 
winter. 

But  now  the  "  word  method  "  has  come  in. 
Children  are  taught  to  recognize  each  word 
by  its  general  appearance,  without  regard 
to  its  component  parts.  I  have  heard  teach- 
ers speak  with  elation  of  pupils  who  had 
actually  gone  through  school  without 
knowing  the  order  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  without  kno^ving  anything  at  all 
about  *'  spelling"  as  we  understood  it  in  mj' 
younger  days.     Those  who  believe  in  the 


"word  method"  declare  that  pupils  edu- 
cated under  the  new  plan  spell  quite  as 
well  in  actual  practice  as  those  who  were 
educated  under  the  method  of  yesterday; 
but,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  facts  do  not 
warrant  the  declaration,  and  my  view  of  the 
matter  is  borne  out  by  the  observation  of 
many  of  my  friends. 

An  editor  of  my  acquaintance,  for  in- 
stance, showed  me  the  other  day  a  manu- 
script on  a  technical  subject,  b}'  an 
expert  on  that  subject,  who  was  also 
a  graduate  of  a  standard  university,  and 
had  passed  through  the  best  technical 
school  in  his  line.  The  article  was  admira- 
ble as  an  exposition  of  the  subject,  but  its 
English  was  labored,  unwieldy— in  some  in- 
stances positively  ungrammatical— and  the 
whole  was  disfigured  with  many  errors  of 
spelling.  As  to  the  handwriting  of  the  ex- 
pert I  can  not  speak,  since  the  manuscript 
was  done  on  the  typewriter.  The  errors  in 
spelling  were  his  own,  however,  for  he  hart 
learned  to  "use  the  machine"  and  had 
*'  pounded  the  stuff  out "  with  his  own 
hands. 

As  a  horrible  example  of  "  spelling  as  she 
is  sometimes  spelt,"  I  am  going  to  add  a 
letter  of  endorsement  which  I  received  the 
other  day,  though  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  writer  was  an 
old  or  a  young  man,  a  product  of  the  schools 
as  they  are  or  as  they  were  : 

(Concluded  on  Pa^e  37.) 
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This  plate  is  a  good  one  to  s(r?(/.i-.  Be  careful  to  avoid  the  common  errors  so  many  make,  and  which  alone  make  otherwise  good 
writing  poor.  Carelessness  with  a  few  details  of  a  few  letters  makes  writing  illegible  and  undesirable.  No  writing  is  wholly  bad.  As  a 
rule  it  is  bad  only  in  places.    Watch,  therefore,  the  bad  places  in  your  writing  and  but  little  else  or  more  will  be  necessary. 
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This  compound  curve  exercise  requires  a  graceful  motion  without  stops  or  pauses.  Finish  the  T'high  enough  so  it  will  not  be  mis 
taken  for  TJ.  Finish  the  f7  toward  the  right  so  it  will  not  be  mistaken  for  Y.  Learn  to  write  w^ell  by  observing  wherein  w^riting  is  poor  as 
well  as  wherein  it  is  good.    Keep  the  fingers  from  acting  much,  as  they  prevent  writing  beinggraceful  or  easy. 

TA  2/-  TJ-  U-  Ty-  Ty-  7^     Zt  7^  Z(_  T^C  ZC  2^  7^ 
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This  plate  illustrates  a  style  of  writing  specially  adapted  to  correspondence  and  accounting.  Small  writing  requires  less  energy  to 
produce  than  large  writing.  In  modern  accounting,  large  writing  is  out  of  the  question.  Note  the  uniformity  of  the  slant  in  the  down 
strokes  as  well  as  the  uniformity  of  heigiit  in  the  small  or  minimum  letters.    See  how  nearly  you  can  imitate  or  acquire  these  qualities. 
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Business  Capitals  by  Joe  Barnes,  student  of  W.  F.  Gieesetnan,  Policy  Writer  for  Northwestern  Life  and  Savings  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
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tors  in  America. 

By   A.   li.   Minman,  Worcester,   Mass. 


Commercial  Schools  in  lleiv  Orleans 

After  the  purchase  of  JLouisiana  in  1803, 
New  Orleans  was"  blessed  with  some  local 
and  with  some  itinerant  teachers  of  writing 
until  about  LS'JO.  During  this  period,  there 
were  also  special  teachers  of  Mathematics,' 
of  Languages,  of  Bookkeeping,  of  Music^ 
etc.  Writing  schools  and  Writing  Acade- 
mies commenced  about  18*25  to  set  forth 
'their  respective  advantages,  and  about 
IWj  to  the  Writing  School  was  occasionally 
added  the  subject  of  Bookkeeping,  of  Navi- 
gation, or  of  Mathematics.  In  1832  the 
Dolbear  Brothers  visited  New  Orleans  as 
itinerant  teachers  of  Writing,  on  the  Cas- 
tarian  system,  and  later  they  maintained  a 
regular  Writing  Academy  in  New  Orleans 
and  in  New  York.  About  18S3  they  con- 
nected Bookkeeping  and  Arithmetic  with 
the  Writing  Schools  and  opened  Dolbear's 
Commercial  College.  This  was  the  first 
commercial  college  in  New  Orleans.  It 
had  a  varied  experience  for  many  years 
with  a  low-grade  course  and  bombastic 
advertising,  l)ut  became  extinct  in  IST-t. 

From  1855  to  the  present  date,  lii02,  there 
has  been  upward  of  forty  Commercial  Col- 
leges, Shorthand  Schools,  Telegraph 
Schools,  Literaryand  Commercial  Colleges, 
Commercial  and  English  Academies,  etc., 
all  of  which  have  ceased  to  exist.  There 
are  at  present  writing  upward  of  thirty 
Commercial  Schools,  Shorthand  Schools 
and  Telegraph  Schools,  including  the  Com- 
mercial Departments  of  the  High  Schools, 
the  Literarj'  Schools  and  the  Commercial 
Schools  connected  with  the  various  Catho- 
lic institutions.  Nearly  all  of  these  schools 
have  short,  low-grade  and  incomplete 
courses  in  the  Commercial  Sciences. 

GEORGE  SOUI.E 

In  1K%,  Geo.  Soule  established  the  Soule 
Commercial  College,  in  New  Orleans,  and 
in  1873  he  extended  the  course  of  studies  to 
include  English  and  Academic  courses,  and 
in  1881  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  courses 
were  connected.  Each  of  these  schools  or 
departments  has  a  separate  corps  of 
teachers  and  is  specially  equipped  for  the 
course  taught  therein. 

In  the  4*1  years'  work  of  Soule  College  it 
has  had  various  experiences  with  commer- 
cial courses  of  study  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing. The  questions,  **  What  shall  consti- 
tute a  course  of  business  study  ?  and  how 
shall  it  be  taught?  "were  born  with  the 
commercial  school,  and,  like  Banquo's 
ghost,  they  will  "never  down."  Forty-six 
years  ago,  Soule  College  confronted  these 
questions,  and  has  since  labored  by  experi- 
ment, investigation,  and  reason  to  solve 
them.  As  early  as  1856,  the  founder  of  this 
institution  taught  the  bookkeeping 
branches  of  a  business  course  practically— 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  practically 
was  then  used.  J.  N.  Bartlett,  Peter  Duff, 
and  Geo.  N.  Comer,  the  fathers  of  commer- 


cial schocils  in  tliis  country,  and  Jones,  of 
St,  Louis,  and  Gundry.  of  Cincinnati,  the 
leading  pioneer  disciples  of  the  fathers  of 
commercial  education,  and  some  others  of 
less  fame  had  already  illumined  the  Amer- 
ican business  world  with  their  methods  of 
teaching  Bookkeepitig.  With  these  methods 
as  a  basis,  Soule  College  commenced  its 
work  of  evolution  in  methods  and  in  course 
of  study.  In  a  part  of  its  course  it  intro- 
duced the  actual  transactions  of  a  mercan- 
tile house,  and  connected  therewith  all  the 
business  papers,  correspondence,  etc.  It 
presented  the  exiact  forms  of  books  used  by 
the  leading  houses  of  New  Orleans,  and 
gjive  extended,  work  in  Practical.  Arithme- 
tic, Commercial  Law,  English  Composition, 
Penmanship,  etc.  It  tried  the  Merchandise 
Card  System,  the  Board  of  Trade  System 
of  buying  and  Selling,  the  Sample  Mer- 
chandiseStoreSysteni  of  makingpurchases 
and  sales.  It  also  in  vestigated  the  meri^ts 
and  demerits  of  the  various  fads  and  fakes 
which  were  fronf  time  to  timctnjected  into 
the  commercial  school  work  by  various 
teachers. 

Soule  College  as  it  exists  toda>%  is  the 
growth  of  nearly  half  a  century.  Its  attend- 
ance is  yearly  increasing.  In  1902,  last  ses- 
sion, 077  students  were  in  attendance.  Its 
facilities  have  been  year  by  year  increased, 
and  its  courses  of  study  have  been  each 
year  extended  and  made  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  continu:il  change  in  business 
affairs  and  in  practical  education.  The 
Commercial  or  Business  course  of  study  is 
now  of  the  highest  grade,  and  inchides  the 


the  text-book,  the  individual  instruction, 
the  lecture  and  the  business  practice  sys- 
tems of  teaching,  combined  with  actual 
store  work,  wherein  real  goods  are  l)Ought 
and  sold,  actual  money  is  received  and  paid, 
and  in  which  the  students  keep  the  books 
hy  the  most  labor-saving  forms,  on  the 
Department  System.  Loose  Leaf  Ledgers, 
Order  Blanks,  Triplicate  Sales  Forms  and 
Binders,  the  Reverse  Posting  and  the  Check 
Figure  Systems  of  proof  are  used  in  the 
actual  store  work,  and  actual  cash  is  bal- 
anced by  the  student  daily.  This  special 
feature  of  vSoule  College  is  not  possessed 
by  anj'  other  Business  school  on  either 
continent. 

Another  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
Soule  College  is,  that  in  the  Bookkeeping 
course  it  presents  the  special  forms  of  books, 
general  and  auxiliary,  that  are  used  in  the 
leading  lines  of  business,  instead  of  the  iiu- 
practical  forms  given  in  the^ordinary  text- 
books of  the  day. 

The  growth  of  the  college  has  necessi- 
tated the  recent  erection  of  a  large  and  ele- 
gant building  admirably  planned  for  the 
present-  and  future  needs  of  each  depart- 
ment. The  work  in  the  academic  depart- 
ment is  so  complete  that  its  graduates  are 
admitted  to  Harvard  and  Yale.  S^oule  Col- 
lege is  not  only  the  largest  but  for  many 
years  it  has  ranked  as  the  strongest  in  its 
courses  of  study,  its  management  and  in 
the  thorough  equipment  of  its  graduates. 
As  a  scholarly  and  courteous  gentleman 
Colonel  Soule  has  for  many  years  been  re- 
garded by  business  educators  as  without  an 
equal.  Socially  in  his  own  city  and  through- 
out the  south  he  is  a  recognized  leader.  My 
wife  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  New 
Orleans  a  number  of  years  ago  and  arriv^ed 
in  the  city  the  day  before  the  famous  Mardi 
Gras  festivities  which  in.  February  attract 
thousands  to  the  city.  Hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  dollars  are  spent  in  making  the 
city  a  fairy  land  of  flowers  and  gorgeous 
decorations.  Scores  of  l.>arges  and  floats  of 
marvelous  beauty  form  a  part  of  a  royal 
procession  headed  by  the  Ktng  of  the  Mardi 
Gras  and  his  attendants.  At  night  the 
King  and  attendants  give  public  receptions 
in  immense  halls  made  beautiful  beyond 
description  with  evergreens  and  flowers. 
Who  was  to  be  King  was  a  close  society 
secret.  We  called  upon  Colonel  Soule,  and 
in  stating  that  we  supposed  it  impossible  to 
gain  admission  to  the  special  Mardi  Gras 
receptions  he  assured  us  that  nothing 
would  l)e  easier,  and  writing  our  names  on  a 
.  beautifully  engraved  card  he  presented  it 
tq  us  in  confiflence  with  the  compliments  of 
Colonel  Soule,  Kingof  the  Mardi  Gras.  Dur- 
ing the  festivities  as  King,  and  later  at  his 
beautiful  home,  as  Colonel  Soule,  he  gave 
us  royal  treatment.  While  there  are  today 
many  worthy  schools  through  the  south 
imparting  business  training  there  are  none 
so  ably  managed,  so  highly  esteemed  or  so 
creditable  to  the  cause  of  Commercial  Edu- 
cation throughout  the  country  as  Soule's 
Commercial  College,  the  oldest,  largest  and 
strongest  in  the  south. 

3obn  D.  ttlilliams 
Was  born  in  Pittsburgli  in  1829,  but  his  boy- 
hood days  were  spent  in  Newcastle,  Pa.  He 
showed  an  early  love  for  ^'riting  and  draw- 
ing, and  it  is  said  that  a  piece  of  chalk  or 
charcoal  and  a  board  fence  would  come  as 
near  making  him  perfectly  happy  as  any- 
thing could.  Those  were  the  days  of  itiner- 
ant writing  masters,  wherein  wonderful 
results  were  achieved  "  in  ten  lessons,"  by 
candlelight,  with  quill  pens. 

The  traveling  writing  master  was  as  much 
a  curiosity  to  the  country  boy  as  the  xnenas- 


JOHN  D.'S  FAMOUS,  FLOURISHED,  FLYING,  BOUNDING  STAG. 


erieor  circus,  and  was  possessed  of  as  many 
antics— chirograph ically  speaking— as  the 
monkey  or  the  clown.  In  fact,  the  "show" 
orfranied  "specimens  "  was  quite  as  curious 
in  general  and  in  detail  as  any  circus  bill 
that  was  ever  printed.  And  it  never  ceased 
to  be  the  topic  of  wonder  that  any  mere 
mortal  could  attain  to  such  sublime  skill  of 
portraiture  through  the  instrumentality  of 
a  quill  pen  ;  and  in  fact,  it  is  an  even  thing 
whether,  as  mere  objects  of  curiosity,  the 
world  has  ever  prodxiced  the  equal  of  the 
"kit"  of  the  traveling  writing  master  of 
sixty  years  ago.  Impossible  elephants  in 
red  and  blue  ink,  carrying  their  cork-screw 
trunks  l>etween  their  striped  legs  ;  flying 
horses,  birds  of  gaily  mixed  plumage  (.hlue 
and  red)  with  out-stretched  wings  and  fan- 
like tails,  of  species  unknown  to  naturalist 
or  taxidermist  ;  angels  with  wings  and 
trumpets,  proclaiming  to  the  world  that 
"the  unrivalled  chirographist,  Mr.  Seth 
Jones,  is  about  to  start  a  writing  school,  at 
the  frame  school-house  at  Dixon's  Cross 
Roads,  on  Monday  night  nest,  at  early 
candle-lighting,  to  continue  for  ten  lessons, 
at  a  dollar  a  head,  each  pupil  to  bring  his 
own  candle  and  to  furnish  his  own  paper, 
ink  and  quills.  Success  guaranteed  in 
every  instance." 

It  was  just  such  a  show  as  this  that 
attracted  the  boy.  John  D.  Williams,  and 
just  such  inspirations  that  started  him  on  a 
career  wherein  he  finally  made  his  mark  as 
the  best  off-hand  penman  of  his  time. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  he  came  under  the 
notice  of  Peter  Duff,  of  Duff's  Commercial 
College  of  Pittslfurgh,  who  gave  him  his 
first  writing  lessons. 

Mr.  Duff  knew  how  to  utilize  Williams' 
skill,  and  not  being  afraid  to  puff  him  gen- 
erously in  the  Pittsburgh  papers,  he  soon 
made  him  famous  and  gave  him  the  incite- 


ment which  he  needed  to  push  him  forward 
in  his  artistic  field.  At  that  time  the  famous 
and  eccentric  C).  K.  Chamberlain  was  run- 
ning an  opposition  school  in  Pittsburgh. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Spencer's,  though  by  far 
too  egotistical  to  acknowledge  any  mere 
man  as  his  master,  and  nothing  pleased 
Williams  or  Duff  better  than  to  stop  the 
louder  boasting  of  Chamberlain  by  the 
superior  work  of  Williams.  Williams  was  a 
rapid  and  tireless  workman,  and  he  fairly 
"flung"  his  specimens  about  with  an  ex- 
travagant liberality  that  awakened  won- 
der.      Chamberlain     was    far     more      skill- 


JOHN  D.  WILLIAMS. 


ful  with  his  tongue  than  with  his  pen, 
and  it  began  to  be  pretty  well  understood 
that  while  he  could  beat  Williams 
blowing,  Williams  could  surpass  him 
in  penmanship  skill.  The  influence  of 
those  early  and  sometimes  bitter  contests 
never  left  him.  He  was  always  a 
competitor;  always  noticing  the  work  of 
others  and  deterniningto  beat  it.  No  where 
was  he  so  truly  in  his  element  as  at  a  State 
Fair,  where  there  was  plenty  of  competition 
and  a  chance  to  win  the  premium  as 
a  "  Champion  Penman."  He  omitted  none  of 
the  accessories,  and  was  untiring  in  his 
efforts  to  secure  the  most  advantageous  posi- 
tion to  display  his  skill,  the  best  recognition 
from  officers  and  men  of  influence,  and  the 
best  chances  of  winning  the  premium. 
While  he  ^^'as  always  anxious  to  deserve  the 
first  place  in  the  final  award,  he  was  just  as 
anxious  to  secure  it,  and  left  no  stone  un- 
turned to  this  end. 

As  a  practical  penman,  Mr.  Williams  made 
no  claim  for  great  excellence.  Owing  to  an 
accident  which  almost  totally  disabled  his 
right  thumb  he  was  unable  to  make  use  of 
what  is  known  as  the  "  finger  "  or  "  mixed '' 
movement,  and  while  he  was  able  to  draw 
for  the  engraver  with  great  accuracy,  !»y 
holding  the  pencil  as  in  the  position  for 
flourishing,  and  using  the  arm  movenient 
entirely,  he  could  not  use  the  pen  with  any 
marked  skill  in  ordinary  writing.  This  fact 
was  the  source  of  much  regret  to  him,  the 
more  especially  as  it  left  open  to  conjecture 
whether  the  copy  lines  which  appeared  in 
his  published  books  were  the  engraver's  or 
the  author's.  It  is  saying  no  new  thing  to 
state  that  no  author  who  ever  prepared 
copies  for  an  engraver  did  it  with  more  care 
or  more  exactness,  an<J  whatever  work  of 

(Continued  on  Pa^e  -10.) 
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Change  of  Address— If  you  change  your  address 
be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  advance,  if  pos- 
sible) and  be  careful  to  give  the  old  as  well  as  the 
new  one  We  lose  many  papers  each  issue 
through  negligence  on  the  part  of  subscribers. 

Hates  to  Hgcnts  and  Club  Haisers 

Sent  upon  application.  Whether  you  are  in  a 
position  to  send  a  few  or  many  subscriptions,  let 
us  know,  so  that  we  can  favor  you  with  our  low- 
est possible  terms  and  a  few  sample  copies. 

Considering  the  fact  that  we  issue  no  partial  or 
cheap  editions ;  that  our  journal  is  high-grade  in 
every  particular;  that  the  color  feature  of  the 
cover  alone  costs  hundreds  of  dollars;  that  "les- 
sons that  teach"  are  a  distinctive  feature  of  our 
magazine  ;  that  the  art  presented  is  the  best  ever 
given  in  a  journal  of  this  nature;  and  that  the 
department  of  business  education  is  upon  a  more 
comprehensive  and  truly  representative  plan  than 
ever  before  attempted  ;  you  will  readily  see  that 
the  Business  Eddcator  is  not  only  the  best  but 
the  cheapest,  because  the  best  is  always  the 
cheapest. 

€be  Best  ndverlisiitg  medium  of  Its 
Class 

The  Business  Educator  being  the  most  pop- 
ular and  widely  read  journal  of  its  kind,  it  fol- 
lows that  it  is  also  the  best  advertising  medium. 

It  reaches  practically  all  persons  interested  in 
comtuercial  education  and  in  penmanship,  in 
both  this  country  and  in  Canada.  It  covers  the 
commercial  school  field  completely,  going  as  it 
does  to  the  heads  of  Commercial  Colleges.  Com- 
mercial High  Schools.  Commercial  Departments 
in  Parochial  Schools,  Colleges,  etc.,  as  well  as  to 
a  large  number  of  office  workers,  public  school 
teachers,  home  students,  etc.  Then  it  is  pre- 
served as  but  few  journals  are,  many  subscribers 
having  it  bound  in  book  form.  Our  rates  for 
space  are  extremely   low— lower  than  the 


nbout  TIdvertisitid  Hgain. 

This  is  the  day  of  advertising,  and  what 
advertisers  are  looking  for  is  mediums  that 
will  bring  the  most  business,  cost  consid- 
ered. There  are  many  good  reasons  why 
The  liUSlNESS  Educator  is  the  best  ad- 
vertising medium  of  its  class.  One  is,  that 
being  the  most  beautiful,  it  is  most  pre- 
served, and  is  most  attractive  to  old  and 
young.  No  cheap  student's  edition  is  pub- 
lished. 

Some  of  our  advertisers  have  been  keep- 
ing careful  records  of  returns  received,  and 
have  reported  them  to  us,  for  which  we  are 
very  thankful. 

H  A.  Rounds,  who  is  advertising  his  new 
T  Square,  received  $45  from  his  first  adver- 
tisement. 

H.  O.  Keesling,  who  is  advertising  colored 
cards, in  an  unsolicited  testimonial,  writes 
as  follows  :  "  From  my  ten  months'  adver- 
tisement in  your  paper  I  have  received  over 
1,00T  answers,  and  made  750  sales  to  date." 

Evidently  he  who  has  an  article  of  inter- 
est and  value  to  penmen,  business  educa- 
tors, office  people  and  home  students,  the 
medium  to  etnploy  in  advertising  it  is  THE 

Business  educator. 


facts-Historical  and  Scientific. 


About  the  time  that  Columbus  discovered 
America  the  scribes  discovered  that  the 

D//cmnecM.Jla/icJ/and 

was  too  slow  for  the  then  awakening  com- 
mercial needs.  In  their  endeavors  to  write 
more  rapidly,  though  somewhat  less  legi- 
bly, they  naturally  drifted  into  connecting 
their  letters,  and  the  result  was  the  devel- 
opment and  creation  of  the 


w  _.  ..c«?>c*^  opceii,  icieaocu  tne  tension 

of  the  fingers,  and  encouraged  the  use  of 
the  arm  movement.  Progress  was  brought 
about  by  discarding  disconnected  charac- 
ters, and  creating  connecting  lines. 

This  style  of  writing  continued  to  be 
taught  and  used  until  about  the  time  the 
American  people  declared  their  independ- 
ence. Times  began  again  to  move  more 
freely,  and  the  people  felt  the  need  of  greater 
speed  in  penmanship.  As  a  consequence 
the 


came  into  use,  and  from  180O  to  1850  increased 
in  popularity.  As  concerned  speed,  it  was  a 
decided  improvement  over  the  round  style 
it  superseded,  but  it  was  less  legible.  So 
much  so  that  at  times  it  was  inclined 
toward  illegibility.  The  round  hand  was 
slow  but  legible  ;  the  angular  was  rapid  but 
illegible,  unless  unusually  well  written. 

The  strenuous  times  of  1850  began  to  dis- 
close the  fact  that  a  more  legible  hand  than 
the  angular  was  needed  ;  and  one  that 
was.  if  possible,  still  swifter.  Father  Spen- 
cer and  his  contemporary  laborers  came 
upon  the  scene  and  discerned  the  new  need 
and  endeavored  to  meet  it  in  the  evolution 
of  the 


or  Spencerian  hand,  which  soon  proved  so 
practical  and  popular.  This  style  embodied 
the  then  essentials  of  good  writing,  legibil- 
ity, rapidity,  and  beauty,  for  beauty  in 
shade  and  hair-line,  and  curve  and  flourish, 
was  at  that  time  thought  to  be  a  part  of 
business  writing. 

In  the  seventies,  Gaskell  began  the  advo- 
cacy of  more  arm  movement  applied  to 
writing,  and  in  the  eighties,  Michael  advo- 
cated more  speed.  Both  of  these  reforms  (if 
such  they  may  be  called)  have  had  follow- 
ers, and  have  had  results.  The  chief  pro- 
gress that  has  been  made  has  been  in  the 
discarding  of  fine  lines,  shades,  and,  to 
some  extent,  flourishes  and  complex  forms. 
The  result  was  that  in  the  early  nineties  the 


hence  the  need  of  unshaded  writing.  In 
this  half-way  reform  we  entered  heartily 
and  helped  as  we  had  also  in  the  advocacy 
of  speed,  for  no  one  believed  more  sincerely 
in  the  need  and  efficacy  of  speed. 

The  advent  of  the  twentieth  century 
brought  with  it  the  need  of  a  handwriting 
that  ^vas  purely  practical;  a  handwriting 
based  solely  upon  legibility,  speed,  and  ease 
of  execution.  The  capitals  and  loop  letters 
still  required  a  high  degree  of  skill,  and 
consumed  too  much  time  to  acquire.  As  a 
natural  consequence  many  wrote  scrawl- 
ingly  and  illegibly.  To  meet  this  latest 
new  need, 

sprang  into  existence.  It  is  a  step  in  ad- 
vance of  the  preceding  style,  in  as  much  as 
it  is  more  legible,  easier  to  acquire  and 
execute,  and  swifter.  The  writing  of  the 
many  can  be  improved  by  making  writing 
easier  to  master.  This  can  be  done  by  mak- 
ing it  more  utilitarian.  Simplified  writing 
is  the  old  hand  reconstructed  and  shorn  of 
its  complex  andfdifTficult  features.  It  is  not 
an  end  but  a  step  in  the  direction  of  some- 
thing still  better.    Give  it  a.trial. 


In  our  February  number,  in  our  brief  and 
hurried  notice  of  the  death  of  Prof.  Charles 
Waldo  Haskins,  we  allowed  the  name  to 
slip  through  as  "Haskett."  The  notice 
came  too  late  for  proper  proof-reading,  hence 
the  mistake,  for  which  of  course  we  are 
sorrier  than  any  one  else. 


came  into  popularity.  Slight  gains  in  speed 
and  ease  of  execution  were  the  result,  but 
this  was  due  to  the  modified  form  rather 
than  to  any  new  mode  of  movement.  To 
apply  more  movement  and  speed  to  the  old 
style  meant  that  it  literally  went  to  pieces, 


Ole  Cbank  y«u,  Triends. 

"  I  congratulate  you  on  the  high  standard 
represented  by  your  publication,  and  the  in- 
teresting nature  of  its  contents.    Your  re- 
port of  the  Convention  is  excellent." 
JOHN  R.  GKEGG, 
Gregg  Publishing  Co., 

Chicago,  111. 

"The  next  best  thing  to  being  at  the  Mil- 
waukee Convention  is  to  read  the  report  in 
The  Business  Educator.  I  have  enjoyed 
it  all  over  again,  and  wondered  at  the  effi- 
ciency that  you  and  Brother  Gaylord  have 
displayed  in  giving  it  so  complete  and  full. 
I'll  club  you  more.^' 

W.  F.  GIBSSEMAN, 
C.  C.  C.  College,  Des  Moines,  la. 

"  I  must  congratulate  you  upon  your  very 
interesting  report  of  the  Milwaukee  meet- 
ing." G.  P.  Lord, 

Salem  Com'I.  School,  Salem,  Mass. 

"You  deserve  congratulations  for  bring- 
ing The  Business  Educator  up  to  the 
top  of  the  ladder.    It  surely  leads." 

J.  E.  LEAMY,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

"The  Business  Educator  is  the  lead- 
ing journal  now.  You  are  making  a  grand 
success  of  it.  Will  send  you  a  club  in  a 
short  time."  W.  L.  THOMAS, 

Wichita  Com'I.  College, 
Wichita,  Kans. 

"Your  report  of  the  Convention  is  the 
best  I  have  read.  It  is  brimming  over  with 
good  nature  and  embodying  much  of  the 
spirit  that  should  prevail  at  such  meet- 
ings." C.  C.  Canan, 

Duke  Center,  Pa. 

"I  think  you  know  that  I  appreciate  THE 
Business  Educator  very  much." 
Archibald  Cobb, 
Bank's  Bus.  College, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  February  issue  of  THE  BUSINESS 
Educator  is  received,  and  I  am  certainly 
delighted  with  it.  It  is  the  best  number 
that  you  have  ever  published,  and  the  best 
of  its  kind  ever  published.  Your  Milwaukee 
report  is  certainly  going  to  make  you  many 
good  friends.  GEORGE  E.  SPOHN. 

Madison,  Wis. 
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We  are  indebted  to  J.  \V.  Barlow  for  inter- 
esting announcements  of  Humboldt  Col- 
lege, Humboldt,  Iowa. 

"A  Few  Facts  from  Hesser  Business  Col- 
lege, comes  to  us,  in  the  straightforward 
stvle  of  the  proprietor,  }.  H.  Hesser,  Man- 
chester, N.  H. 

Commercial  schools,  it  seems,  are  not 
alone  guiltvof  the  sin  (?)  of  soliciting  stu- 
dents. At  a  recent  alumni  dinner  in  Boston, 
President  White,  of  Colbv  College,  said: 

"I  have  been  astounded  at  learning  within 
three  months  of  the  methods  employed  to 
get  students.  Advance  agents,  who  are 
paid  so  much  a  head  for  boys  delivered  at 
college,  are  out.  Competition  for  students 
in  Maine  is  tierce.  I  would  rather  have 
smaller  classes  and  better  material  at 
Colby." 

A  recent  number  of  the  Chicago  Record 
Herald  contained  a  full  page  attractive 
advertisement  of  the  Metropolitan  Business 
College  of  that  city  and  a  description  of  its 
new  "  million-dollar  home."  The  Metropoli- 
tan is  striking  a  happy  middle  ground  in 
its  proposed  courses,  having  steered  clear 
of  the  regrettably  short  course  of  the  aver- 
age commercial  school,  and  having  shunned 
the  extremely  long  course  of  the  present-day 
experimenters  in  the  commercial  schools 
of  the  universities.  If  the  courses  outlined 
are  to  be  real  courses— not  mere  paper 
courses— President  Powers  is  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  his  courage  and  foresight  in  tak- 
ing a  step  that  ought  to  be  both  attractive 
and  profitable. 

"  Success  "  is  the  name  of  a  very  sugges- 
tive booklet  issued  by  the  Home  Correspond- 
ence school,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  of  whose 
commercial  department  Mr.  E.  M.  Hull, 
formerly  of  Temple  College,  Philadelphia, 
has  charge.  Those  who  have  school  adver- 
tising to  write  would  do  well  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  this  pamphlet. 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Barrett,  the  scholarly  busi- 
ness-like superintendent  of  the  Chicago 
Anthenaeum,  has  been  contributing  to  the 
Daily  News  of  that  city  some  very  instruct- 
ive articles  on  subjects  of  interest  to  those 
who  are  trying  to  get  on  in  the  world. 
Those  who  enjoy  the  personal  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  Barrett  know  that  he  exemplifies  in 
his  daily  life  the  high  qualities  of  which  he 
writes  so  incisively. 

In  an  article  on  "the  Mormons"  in  the 
December  World's  Work,  there  is  a  hand- 
some full  page  cut  showing  TheTempleton, 
the  home  of  the  Salt  Lake  Business  College, 
of  which  Joseph  Nelson  is  the  aggressive 
president. 

A  daughter,  Verna  Grant,  ■was  born  on 
Tuesday  Jan.  13,  '03,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  E. 
Dwyer,"36  Yale  Avenue.  All  are  doing  well. 
Mr.  Dwyer  is  the  well  known  commercial 
instructor  at  the  Wakefield  High  School, 
Wakefield,  Mass. 

From  the  "  Daily  Review,"  of  January  17, 
1903,  Mankato,  Minn.,  we  learn  that  the 
Mankato  Commercial  College  has  an  enroll- 
ment this  year  of  4'_'0.  The  two  weeks  pre- 
vious date  of  publication  103  pupils  having 
entered.  This  seems  to  us  a  remarkable  at- 
tendance for  a  city  the  size  of  Mankato.  It 
means  that  they'have  got  some  big  men 
back  of  the  school  or  they  never  ■would 
have  such  an  attendance. 

Mr.  Burt  German,  who  opened  German's 
Actual  Business  College  in  Fremont,  O.,  on 
January  5th,  enrolled  seventy  pupils  during 
the  first  three  weeks.  This  is  certainly  a 
very  good  start,  and  The  BUSINESS  EDU- 
CATOR wishes  Mr.  German  much  success 
with  his  new  institution. 

Under  the  management  of  Messers.  H.  L. 
Webber  and  D.  HT  Elliott,  the  Vancouver, 
B.  C,  Business  College  was  opened  January 
5th,  of  the  present  year.  Mr.  Webber  states 
that  they  already  have  a  splendid  enroll- 


ment. The  Business  Educator  wishes 
these  energetic  and  capable  gentlemen 
much  success  with  the  new  institution. 

On  Friday  afternoon.  Jan.  2nd,  at  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  in  Association  Hall  there  was  a  de- 
bate entitled  "Resolved,  That  My  Profes- 
sion is  the  Best."  The  same  was  participat- 
ed in  bv  one  each  of  the  following:  Minis- 
ter, doctor,  lawyer,  journalist,  dentist, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretarv,  and  teacher.  Prof. 
W.  J.  Sanders,  of  the  Troy  Business  College, 
was  the  teacher,  and  the  judges  decided 
that  he  won  the  debate.  Hurrah  for  San- 
ders and  Business  Education! 

The  fourth  annual  entertainment  con- 
sisting of  music,  speeches  and  dancing 
given  bv  the  Bliss  Business  College,  of 
North  Adams,  Mass.,  S.  McVeigh,  Principal, 
was  held  on  Friday  evening,  Jan.  9th,  1903. 
The  same  was  an  enjoyable  success  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  newspaper  reports  re- 
ceived at  this  end  of  the  line. 

E.  C.  Davis,  formerly  of  Qulncy,  111.,  is  the 
new  penmanship  teacher  in  the  broken 
Bow,  Nebr.,  Business  College. 

B.  F.  Wilson,  formerlv  with  the  Western 
Normal  College,  Shenandoah,  la.,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  cashier  of  the  Sharps- 
burg,  la.,  Bank.  D.  L.  Callison,  the  ■nell 
known  penman,  has  succeeded  Mr.  Wilson 
in  the  college. 

To  accommodate  the  growing  demand  for 
the  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  Publications 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Messrs.  Pitman  & 
Sons,  of  31  Union  Square,  New  York,  have 
appointed  as  their  general  agents,  Messrs. 
Cunningham,  Curtis  &  Welch,  Booksellers 
and  Publishers  of  San  Francisco,  who  will 
in  future  keep  a  full  line  of  their  publica- 
tions on  hand.  A  similar  arrangement  has 
been  made  with  Messrs.  A.  C.  McLurg  &  Co., 
215-'_'21  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Hi. 

The  Wingfield-Connelly  Business  College, 
Mitchell,  S.  Dak.,  has  been  purchased  by 
B.  A.  O'Mealy,  and  will  hereafter  be  known 
as  the  Western  Business  College.  Prof.  J.  L. 
Wingfield  is  still  Principal,  and  we  under- 
stand that  the  college  is  doing  some  splen- 
did work.  The  stenographic  department  is 
superintended  l>y  Miss  Sadie  Brown,  who  is 
regarded  as  a  very  efficient  teacher.  We 
learn  that  the  enrollment  has  nearly 
doubled  during  the  past  three  weeks. 


^      (Trculars. 


S^tine  time  :i,i.C"  we  noticed  in  these 
columns  the  Spencerian  Commercial  School 
catalogue  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Another 
copy  has  reached  our  desk,  which  is  greatly 
improved  in  the  way  of  printing,  the  half- 
tone illustrations  cofningup  far  better  than 
in  the  first  edition.  Those  who  have  not 
seen  this  catalogue  will  do  well  to  secure  it, 
as  it  is  covered  and  folded  on  a  somewhat 
novel  plan. 

"  Opportunities,"  published  by  the  Man- 
hattan Reporting  Co.,  No.  150  Nassau  St.. 
N.  Y.  City,  is  the  title  of  an  eighty-four  page 
catalogue  devoted  to  the  interests  of  cor- 
respondence, instruction,  etc.  Those  inter- 
ested will  do  well  to  secure  a  copy. 

Jones'  Commercial  College,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
J.  G.  Bohmer,  President,  S.  N.  Ealder.  pen- 
man, is  sending  out  a  very  elaborate  World's 
Fair  edition  of  their  catalogue  of  ninety-six 
pages,  containing  a  great  many  views  of 
the  Louisiana  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  St. 
Louis  in  1904. 

Mr.  Bohmer  has  displayed  not  a  little  en- 
terprise in  the  publishing  of  this  kind  of  a 
catalogue.  Whether  or  not  it  is  best  to  in- 
cotporate  foreign  matter  in  a  circular  of 
this  sort  is  a  matter  on  which  advertisers 
disagree,  some  favoring  the  same  while 
others  oppose  it.  t>ne  thing  sure,  the  c.ita- 
logue  will  be  kept  by  manj'  for  the  informa- 
tion that  it  contains  concerning  the  pros- 
pective exhibition. 

One  of  the  best  pritited,  neatest  little  cat- 
alogues recentlv  received  at  this  office, 
came  from  Mr.  W.  P.  Pollock,  Principal  of 
the  Beaver  County  Commercial  College, 
Beaver,  Pa.,  the  institution  ha\  ing  been  in- 
corporated and  opened  Sept.  1st,  1902. 


We  notice  that  a  very  beautiful  Old  En" 
glish  heading  has  been  employed  through" 
out  the  publication.  To  those  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  Old  English  it  seems  a  very  ar- 
tistic heading,  but  we  often  question  the 
advisability  of  using  this  style  of  text  for 
the  general  public,  for  we  remember  the 
time  when  such  text  was  the  next  thing  to 
a  Chinese  puzzle  to  us.  Whether  or  not  the 
average  citizen  is  familiar  enough  with 
Old  English  to  read  it  readily  we  are  in 
doubt. 

"A  New  Education  in  Penmanship  by 
Correspondence,"  is  the  title  of  a  little  book- 
let being  sent  out  by  L.  H.  Hausam,  River- 
side, Calif.,  in  the  interests  of  his  courses 
by  correspondence.  Those  interested  in 
work  of  this  nature  and  in  penmanship  will 
do  well  to  secure  this  prospectus,  as  it  con- 
tains many  very  suggestive,  stimulating 
ideas  upon  the  subject  of  writing. 

The  Southwestern  Business  University, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  T.  N.  Milan,  Princi- 
pal, is  sending  out  a  good  grade  of  advertis- 
ing literature  indicating  a  progressive  in- 
stitution. 

The  Northwestern  Business  Journal  is  the 
title  of  a  well  printed,  well  written,  high 
grade,  four-page  journal  issued  by  the 
Northwestern  Business  College,  Chicago, 
111.,  I.  F.  Fish,  Principal.  We  have  known 
Mr.  Fish  for  manv  years,  and  when  we 
learned  he  had  started  a  school  of  his  own 
in  Chicago,  we  knew  it  would  be  a  go,  be- 
cause he  possesses  the  right  qualities  for 
success. 

Howard  &  Brown,  of  Rockland,  Me.,  are 
sending  out  a  very  handsome  circular  rela- 
tive to  their  diploma  trade,  which  seems  to 
be  the  leading  business  of  this  kind  in  the 
country.    The  circular  is  beautiful. 

The  Brazil,  Ind.,  Business  University 
journal  published  by  C.  B.  &  B.  A.  Munson, 
reaches  us  regularly  and  always  catches  our 
attention. 

A  verv  unique  and  attractivelyillustrated 
folder-circular  has  been  received  from  the 
Macon-Andrews  National  Business  Col- 
leges, West  Point,  Miss. 

The  Business  Department  of  the  Marion 
Normal  College, Marion,  Ind., C.  W.Boucher, 
Manager,  and  G.  S.  Herrick,  penman,  is 
sending  out  a  very  nicely  illustrated  cata- 
logue of  thirty-two  pages  containing  some 
beautiful  specimens  of  penmanship  done 
bv  Mr.  Herrick. 

We  have  known  of  the  school  for  many 
years,  and  have  never  heard  anything  but 
good  of  it. 

A  splendidly  printed  twenty-four  page 
booklet  is  at  hand  advertising  "  Illustrated 
Lectures  and  Lessons,  Theory  and  Art  of 
Penmanship,"  bv  H.  W.  Ellsworth,  publish- 
ed bv  the  Ellsworth  Co.,  N.  Y.  City.  If  this 
circular  does  not  convince  you  that  you 
should  have  the  leading  book  of  this  kind, 
then  you  are  surely  not  interested  in  pen- 
ma  ti  ship. 

"Chat,"  published  by  the  Manhattan 
Publishing  Co.,  No.  150  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 
City,  conies  to  us  regularly  laden  with 
short  chatty,  cheerful,  choice  articles  and 
editorials  upon  timely  topics,  office  infor- 
mation and  advice. 

From  a  letter  from  our  friend  and  former 
pupil,  Mr.  J.  E.  Joiner,  of  Lancaster,  Ohio, 
principal  and  proprietor  of  the  Columbia 
Commercial  University  of  that  city,  we 
quote  the  following:  "1  am  having  a  very 
successful  school  here.  The  enrollment  is 
more  than  double  what  it  was  last  year.  I 
have  a  nicely  furnished  school  with  an 
equipment  that  is  first-class.  I  believe  the 
course  of  study  will  compare  very  favorably 
with  any  similar  institution  in  this  part  of 
Ohio." 

He  also  expresses  his  admiration  for  the 


Business  Educator. 


H  Universal  Opinion. 

"Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  which  please  re- 
new my  subscription  to  THE  BUSINESS 
Educator  another  year.  I  think  j'our 
journal  the  best  and  most  practical  pertain- 
to  penmanship  and  business  education." 
O.  S.  OVERCV, 

Taylor,  Wis. 
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J*  ji   jt   Program    of    the  jt   jt  ^ 

Eastern  Commercial   Teachers'  Association 


Jlnnual  meeting,  liefflev  School, 

Brooklvn,  n,  V.,  Jlpril 

9,  10,  II,  1903 

Heduction  in  Tare  on  Certificate  Plan 

Kead  the  following  instructions  carefully. 
All  members  are  earnestly  requested  to 
obtain  certificates  so  as  to  secure  a  suffi- 
cient number  (100)  to  entitle  to  reduced 
return  fare. 

A  reduction  of  fare  and  one  third,  on  the  cer- 
tificate plan,  has  been  secured  for  those  attend- 
ing the  meeting  in  all  territory  covered  by  the 
New  England  and  Trunk  Line  Passenger  Associ- 
ations. The  advertised  dates  of  the  meetings  are 
from  April  9  to  11 ;  consequently  you  can  obtain 
your  ticket  not  earlier  than  April  6  nor  later 
than  April  10. 

Be  sure  that  when  purchasing  your  goinjj 
ticket  you  request  a  certificate.  Do  not  make  the 
mistake  of  asking  for  a  receipt. 

Present  yourself  at  the  railroad  station  for 
ticket  and  certificate  at  least  30  minutes  before 
departure  of  train. 

Certificates  are  not  kept  at  all  stations.  If  you 
inquire  at  your  station  you  will  find  out  whether 
certificates  and  through  tickets  can  be  obtained 
to  place  of  meeting.  If  not,  agent  will  inform 
you  at  what  station  they  can  be  obtained  You 
can  purchase  a  local  ticket  thence,  and  there 
take  up  a  certificate  and  through  ticket. 

On  vour  arrival  at  the  meeting  present  your 
certificate  to  Mr.  H.  M.  Rowe. 

It  has  been  arranged  that  the  special  agent  of 
the  Trunk  Line  Association  will  be  in  attendance 
to  validate  certificates  on  April  11.  A  fee  of  25 
cents  will  be  collected  for  each  certificate  vali- 
dated. If  you  arrive  at  the  meeting  and  leave 
for  home  again  prior  to  the  special  agent's 
arrival,  orif  \ou  arrive  at  the  meeting  later  than 
.\pril  11,  after  the  special  agent  has  left,  you  can- 
not have  your  certificate  validated  and  conse- 
quently you  will  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  reduc- 
tion on  the  home  journey.  No  refund  of  fare 
will  be  made  on  account  of  failure  to  have  cer- 
tificate validated. 

So  as  to  prevent  disappointment  it  must  be 
understood  that  the  reduction  on  return  journey 
is  not  guaranteed,  but  is  contingent  on  an  at- 
tendance of  not  less  than  100  persons  holding 
certificates  obtained  from  ticket  agents  at  start- 
ing points,  showing  payment  of  full  first  class 
fare  of  not  Ics  than  75  cents  on  going  journey, 
provided,  however,  that  if  thi^  certificates  pre- 
sented fall  short  of  the  required  minimum  and 
it  shrill  appear  that  round  trip  tickets  are  held 
in  lieu  of  certificates,  they  shall  be  reckoned  in 
arrivinsr  at  the  minimum. 

If  the  necessary  minimum  is  in  attendance 
and  your  certificate  is  duly  validated,  you  will 
be  entitled  up  to  April  l.S  to  a  continuous  pas 
sage  ticket  to  your  <lestin  tion  b,v  the  route 
over  which  you  make  the  going  journey,  at  one- 
third  the  limited  fare. 


Itotels 

The  E-xecutive  Board  li 


aile  arrange- 
ments with  tiie  following  hotels  for  the 
entertainment  of  members: 

St.  Denis,  Broadway  and  11th  St.  Europ- 
ian  plan.  Single  rooms,  one  person,  $1.50 
per  day:  two  in  a  room,  $2.00  to  $2.50  per  day. 

Hotel  Albert,  11th  St.  and  University 
Place  (one  block  from  St.  Denis).  European 
plan.  .Single  room,  one  person,  $1,00  per 
day:  two  in  a  room,  75  cents  per  day. 

Banquet 

The  banquet  w  ill  be  held  at  the  St.  Denis 
hotel,  Friday  evening,  April  10,  The  New 
York  Commercial  Teachers'  Association 
has  accepted  President  Miller's  invitation 
to  hold  their  annual  banquet  jointly  with 
that  of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers' 
Association,  wliich  insures  a  most  enjoy- 
able and  brilliant  occasion. 

HOW  TO  REACH  HEFFI.EY  SCHOOL,  BROOK- 
LVN, FRO.M  NEW  YORK 


Via  Brooklyn  Bridge— Take  DeKalb  Ave. 
trolley  at  the  New  York  end  of  the  bridge 
and  get  off  at  Ryerson  St.,  Brooklyn,  (no 
change  of  cars  necessary).  Or,  take  Bridge 
cars  New  York  to  Brooklyn  ;  then  take  an 
East  New  York  train  on  the  Brooklyn 
Elevated  railroad  to  DeKalb  Ave,  station. 

Via  2:id  St.  Ferry— Cross  '.jad  St.  Ferry  New 
York  to  Broadway,  Brooklyn;  then  take  a 
Franklin  Ave.  car  and  change  at  DeKalb 
to  a  DeKalb  Ave.  car  for  Kyerson  St. 

Program 

of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers' Asso- 
ciation for  Annual  Meeting,  April  9, 10  and 
11,  at  Heffiey  School,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y, : 

"A  meeting  of  commercial  teachers  for 
commercial  teachers  and  by  commercial 
teachers." 

"  An  old  fashioned  meeting  conducted 
in  the  old  fashioned  way  for  the  old 
fashioned  purpose  of  getting  new'  fashioned 
ideas." 

Chursday,  Jlpril  9>  10:00  31.  m. 

(iENERAL  SESSION 
1.    Address    of    Welcome,    N.    P.    Heftley, 
Principal  Heffiey  School. 
'2.    President's  Address. 

3.  Appointment  of  Committees. 

4.  "  Commercial  Education  by  Correspon- 
dence," E.  M.  Hull,  Home  Correspondence 
School,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Discussion. 

Eunebeon  IZ:00  m. 

BUSINESS  SECTION,  1:00  P.  M. 

1.  "What  Proportion  of  Time  Should  be 
Given  to  Each  Branch  in  a  Well  Balanced 
Commercial  College  Course  of  Study?" 
R.  J.  McLean,  Goldey  College,  Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

2.  ROUND  TABLE    DISCUSSION 
Query:    "How  Broad   a  Course   in    Com- 
mercial Geography  Should  be   Attempted 
by  a  Commercial  School  ?  " 

Query:  "What  is  a  Good  System  of 
School  Accounts  and  Records?" 

Query:  "Can  Books  of  Original  Entry  in 
Bookkeeping  be  Used  Successfully  from  the 
Start?    If  So,  to  What  Extent?" 

Query:  "What  are  the  Advantages  and 
Disadvantages  of  a  Variety  of  Price  Lists 
in  Stated  Bookkeeping  Transactions?" 

SHORTHAND  SECTION,  1:00  P,  M. 

1.  "What  Proportion  of  Time  Should  be 
Given  to  Each  Branch  in  a  Well  Balanced 
Stenographic  Course  of  Stud>-?"  John  E. 
Gill,  Rider-Moore-Stewart  Business  College, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Discussion. 

2.  "  How  I  Teach  English,"  Dr.  J.  S. 
Burton,  Eagan's  School,  Hoboken,  N.  J, 

3.  "How  I  Teach  Punctuation,"  F.  A. 
Spence,  Salem  Commercial  School,  Salem, 
Mass. 

Discussion. 

Triday,  10:00  n.  m. 

OENERAL  MEETING 

1.    "A    Contribution     to    the    History   of 

Commercial  Education,"  Edgar  M.  Barber, 

Office   of   Appraiser  of    Merchandise,    New 

York,  N.  Y, 

Remarks, 


2.  "  What  the  High  School  Owes  to  the 
Business  College,"  W,  E.  Doggett,  Com- 
mercial High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Discussion. 

3.  "Positions  for  Graduates:  How  I  Get 
Them,"  H.  C.  Wright,  Principal  Long 
Island  Business  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Discussion. 

4.  "  Office  Economy  in  Commercial  Edu- 
cation. Particularly  Filing  Methods  and 
Labor  Saving  Devices,"  illustrations  by 
lantern  slides  and  exhibits,  Geo.  Harvey 
Seward,  Ph,  B.,  Lecturer  on  Office  Ap- 
pliances, New  York  University  School  of 
Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance. 

NOTE-By  courtesy  of  the  Pratt  Institute 
Mr.  Seward's  lecture  will  be  given  in  a  room 
of  the  Pratt  Institute. 

Cuncbeon,  12:00  tn. 

BUSINESS  SECTION,  1:00  P.  M. 

"Commercial       Law       for       Commercial 

Schools:  Its  Content  and  How  It  should  be 

Taught,"  W.  Payson   Richardson,  Dean  of 

Brooklyn  Law  School, 

Discussion. 

2.  "  How  the  Providence  English  High 
Schools  Secured  a  Collection  of  Commercial 
Products,"  Nora  G.  Wright,  A.  M.,  Teacher 
of  Commercial  Geography. 

Discussion. 

3.  "  How  I  Conduct  Business  Practice," 
J.  H.  Easterday,  Sadler's  B.  &  S.  College, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

4.  "  How  I  Conduct  Office  Practice," 
W,  H.  Vernon,  Centenary  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

Discussion. 

SHORTHAND  SECTION  1:00  P,  M. 

1.  "  How  I  Instruct  in  Shorthand," 
Model  Class  conducted  by  Chas.  T.  Piatt, 
Eagan's  School,  Hoboken. 

'i.  "  How  I  Instruct  in  Touch  Typewrit- 
ing," Model  Class  conducted  by  Miss  Stella 
Smith,  Eagan's  School,  Hoboken. 

3,  "A  Rational  Plan  for  Six  to  Ten 
Weeks'  Instruction  in  the  Use  of  Tabulating 
and  Billing  Typewriters,"  John  F.  Soby,  of 
the  Remington  Typewriter  Co. 

friday  evening    Banquet    at    St.    Denis 
Hotel 

Saturday.  10:00  n.  Itl. 

BUSINESS    SECTION 

1.  "  My  Hobby,"  being  an  unstudied 
statement  of  the  particular  educational 
idea  that  represents  the  burning  thought 
of  tlie  speaker.  Every  member  is  cordially 
invited  to  participate.  Each  speaker  will 
be  limited  to  five  minutes  and  discussions 
to  two  minutes. 

For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been  remarked 
by  members  that  sufficient  time  was  not  allowed 
on  programs  for  discussion  of  practical  school 
room  affairs.  The  Executive  Board  has  pro- 
vided the  opportunity  at  this  time,  in  both  sec- 
tions, to  bring  out  a  rich  fund  of  school  room 
experience  and  enthusiasm,  in  which  it  is 
earnestly  requested  that  all  members  will  par- 
ticipate. It  is  hoped  that  the  experiment  will 
prove  so  successful  that  it  will  become  a  perma- 
nent feature  in  the  programs  of  the  Association. 

SHORTHAND  SECTION,  10:00  A.  M. 

1.  •'  My  Hobby."  Being  an  unpremedi- 
tated bursting  forth  of  the  particular  hobby 
of  the  speaker.    A  Round  Table  Discussion 


KV  C.  C.  CANAN,  DUKE  CENTER,  PA. 


in  which  it  is  earnestly  desired  by  tlie 
Executive  Board  that  all  members  shall 
participate. 

Each  speaker  will  lie  limited  to  five 
minutes  and  discussions  to  two  minutes. 

Let  every  uiember  of  the  section  be  pre- 
pared to  air  his  particular  darling  thought. 

Saturday,  1:00  P.  111. 

liENER.AI,  SESSION 
1.    Reports  of  committees.     2.    Election  of 
officers.    3.    Selection  of  place  of  meeting. 
Adjourn?ient 


Eastern    eotnmercial    Ceacbcrs' 
Jlssociafion. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  E.  C  T.  A. 
will  be  held  in  the  Heffley  school,  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday, 
April  9,  10  and  11.  ■ 

The  Executive  Board  has  put  forth  every 
effort  to  prepare  a  program  of  exceptional 
merit  and  attraction.  Every  possible  (ire- 
caution  looking  to  thecomfort  and  enter- 
tainment of  the  members  is  being  taken. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Executive  Board 
to  make  the  banquet  a  particularly  attractive 
and  enjoyable  occasion,  and  with  this  object 
in  view,  opportunities  will  be  offerfed  for  the 
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T«r^A/-»uf-«r-fcr»  We  received  NINE 

IbACnhKS  CALLS    for    COM- 

MERCIAL  tenchers 

,  ,„  between  .Jam  arv  25 

WANTED  ami     February      10. 


Central  Teachers*  Agency,  Columbus,  Ohio 
ADAMS  &  ROGERS,  Managers. 


renewing  of  friendships  and  a  cordial  inter- 
change of  greetings  between  members  and 
visitors. 

The  iiienu  is  the  special  charge  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  who  is  noted  for  his 
discrimination  in  things  gastronomical, 
which  insures  the  hearty  approval  of  those 
who  shall  surround  the  banqueting  board. 
Good  cheer  and  g  iod  fellowship  will  be  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  every  one  is  assured  a 
royal  good  time  during  the  evening 

An  opportunity  will  be  given  all  members 
who  desire  to  discuss  the  various  papers, 
and  a  time  has  been  set  apart  for  all  those 
who  desire  to  do  so  to  discuss  any  subject  in 
which  they  are  especially  interested. 
Very  respectfully. 

The  Executive  Boahu 


Cbe  new  Vork  Association 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  New- 
York  Commercial  Teachers'  Association 
was  held  February  7,  1903,  at  Packard's 
School.  Prof.  F.  M.  M.  Murray,  of  Columbia 
L'niversity,  gave  the  address  of  the  morti- 
ing  on  •■  True  Methods  of  Teaching,"  which 
proved  a  rare  treat. 


rriD  CAi  r  •  a  m-e  Business  CoUege 
run  oALC.  .  in  a  city  of  40.000  mhab- 
•  Wll  wi«tow  .  jtants  and  good  country 
to  draw  from.  Students  now  from  16  states. 
Present  enrollment  more  than  350.  Well  adver- 
tised and  doing  good  business.  Other  invest- 
ments demand  entire  attention.  Will  sell  for 
cash  only.  ^^ 

Address      A.  W.," 
Care    BUSINESS  EDUCATOR. 


By  J.  L.  Wallace,  Portland,  Oregon,  Business  College,  who  does  not  pose  as  a  pro- 
fessional, but  who  writes  a  remarkably  practical  hand,  specimens  of  which  we  hope  to 
present  later. 


CARDS!  CARDS!  CARDS! 


old  English^  60c. 


"All  orders  promptly  filled.    Send  tor  samples 

W.  McBEE.  19   Snyder  St,  Allegheny.  Pa. 


Accurate.  Dashy,  Artistic  Writing 

ne  set  Fanuv  Shaded  Caps,  -  -  *".. 


dark  Dlue.  per  UX). 
Orders  filled  promptly.        Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Address,       8.   C.    HOYT, 

Box  UU.  FERGfS  FALLS,  .MINN. 


HKiH    GKAUE    BUSINESS   FOKM    BY    E.    C.    MILLS,   195   GRAND   AVENUE,    ROCHESTER,    N.    Y. 


Power  in  the  Art  of  Handwriting. 


Huntsinger's  Business   College, 

The   Business  Educator,  Hartford,    Conn.,    November  11,    1902. 

Columbus,    Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

Let  me   congratulate  you  upon  securing  the  masterly  hand   of  W. 
E.    Dennis   of   Brooklyn  to  give  a   series   of   lessons   in  Off-hand  Flour- 
ishing. 

Although  the   Business   College   profession  rarely  ever   indulges   in 
dragons,    horses,    stags,    lions,    geese  and  other  creations,    the   skill 
obtained   in  their  execution  still   commands   the   respect   of  a   large 
portion  of   the  profession,    because  such  skill   indicates  power   in  the   art 
of  handwriting. 

Yours  very  truly. 


The  above  is  from  the  vigorous  pen  of  Mr.  Huntsinger,  the  well  known  aggressive,  progressive  business  educatorof  Hartford,  Conn. 
The  signature  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  ones  attached  to  letters  received  at  this  office.  As  will  be  seen,  Mr.  Huntsinger  puts  it  on  thick,  and 
with  a  force  and  strength  rarely  seen.  Back  of  this  signature  one  can  see  grit,  determination,  ambition  and  thoroughness,  all  of  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  man  if  we  mistake  him  not  from  this  distance.  While  he  is  penman  of  no  mean  skill,  he  is'as  skilled  as  a  teacher 
of  penmanship  as  he  is  successful  as  a  manager  of  one  of  the  best  schools  in  this  country.  We  know  of  no  school  turning  out  students 
who  write  a  more  uniformly  strong  liandwriting  than  Huntsinger's  Business  College. 

For  ten  years  this  signature  has  been  going  broadcast  over  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  as  a  consequence  there  are  thousands  who 
recognize  it  at  a  glance,  containing  as  it  does  a  certain  amoinnt  of  attractiveness  not  found  in  the  efifeminate  liand  written  by  a  great  many 
of  our  professional  men.  The  pictorial  arrangement  of  the  lines  are  such  that  when  once  seen  tiie  signature  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
remembered. 
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"  Commercial  Education  "  is  the  title  of  a 
literary  appearing  iournal  of  44  pages,  pub- 
lished quarterly  by  the  Bowen-Merrill  Co., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  \'oluiiie  1,  No.  1,  begin- 
ning Jan.,  1903.  It  is  a  well  printed,  splendid 
paper,  substantially  covered,  and  edited 
quite  newsily.  We  wish  the  newcomer  suc- 
cess in  the  new  big  world  of  commercial 
education. 

"Illustrated  Lectures  and  Lessons  on  the 
Philosophy,  Physiology,  Psychology,  Peda- 
gogy, and  Child  Study;  Training  and  Prac- 
tice of  the  Theory  and  art  of  Penmanship, 
for  students  and  teachers  in  public,  private, 
normal  and  commercial  schools  and  col- 
leges, or  home  reading  and  study,"  by 
Henry  W.  Ellsworth,  published  by  the  Ells- 
worth Co.,  N.  Y.  City,  is  the  ra'ther  long 
title  of  one  of  the  braniest  books  ever  pub- 
lished on  the  subject  of  penmanship.  It  is 
a  veritable  encyclopedia  of  ideas  relative 
to  the  subjects  implied  in  the  title. 

The  title  is  a  long  one,  but  the  book  amply 
bears  it  out.  The  book  contains  nearly  300 
pages  beautifully  printed,  profusely  illus- 
trated, and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth. 

If  you  are  interested  in  public  school  pen- 
manship, in  business  college  penmanship, 
and  in  the  history  of  penmanship,  you 
ought  to  have  this  book.  The  book  consists 
of  lessons  and  lectures  upon  the  origin,  the 
history,  the  theory,  the  science,  the  art,  the 
piinciples  and  the  practice  of  writing,  busi- 
ness and  ornate. 

The  price  is  $2.00  prepaid.  A  beautiful  cir- 
cular concerning  the  same  sent  free. 

"  Business  Correspondence  in  Shorthand," 
number  three,  being  a  portion  of  the  letters 
contained  in  Pitman's  liOth  Century  Dicta- 
tion Book  and  Legal  Forms."  With  printed 
key,  and  the  matter  counted  for  speed  prac- 
tice in  either  shorthand  or  typewriting,  en- 
graved in  the  reporting  style  of  phonogra- 
phy in  accordance  with  Isaac  Pitman's 
shorthand  instructor,  20th  century  edition, 
revised,  published  by  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons, 
N.  Y.    Price  25  cents. 

"The  Work  of  Wall  Street,"  by  S.  S.  Pratt, 
published  by    D.  Appleti.n  &  Co. 

In  an  attractive  volume  of  286  pages,  the 
author  has  given  "a  satisfactory  statement 
of  the  evolution  of  Wall  Street  ;  of  the 
origin,  the  rjieaning,  the  scope,  and  the 
operations  of  the  stock  market;  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  Stock  Exchange;  of  the 
connection  between  speculation  and  the 
banks;  of  the  methods  of  the  money  and 
exchange  markets,  and  of  the  main  forces 
controlling  them."  He  has  given  an  account 
of  the  promotion  and  organization  of  new 
companies;  the  floating  of  new  securities; 
their  listing  and  marketing  in  the  Stock 
Exchange;  the  methods  of  speculation; 
the  hypothecation  of  securities  for  loans; 
the  bank  statement;  gold  shipments; 
manipulation  and  corners;  bucket  shops, 
and  other  evils  of  Wall  Street.  His  attitude 
toward  the  Street  is  neutral  regarding  the 
differing  views  of  many  people  as  to  its 
usefulness  and  its  wickedness.  He  says  he 
has  tried  to  present  the  facts,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  allowing  the  reader  to  form  his  own 
conclusions. 

This  book,  in  common  with  "Funds  and 
Their  Uses  "  and  others  of  Appleton's  Busi- 
ness Series,  is  simply  invaluable  to  com- 
mercial teachers,  and  no  conscientious 
teacher  can  afford  to  be  without  the  infor- 
mation that  these  books  afford. 

"Accounting  and  Business  Practice," 
Moore  and  Miner,  published  by  Ginn  &  Co. 

This  recent  publication  is  an  attractive 
book  of  400  pages,  6V4  by  914  inches,  bound  in 
buckram.  Ten  sets  are  given,  with  a  valu- 
able collection  of  business  forms,  and  full 
explanations,  covering  the  subject  of  ac- 
count-keeping, from  the  most  elementary 
work  in  double  entry  to  a  commendable  ex- 
position of  corporation  bookkeeping.  Single 
entry  is  given  but  seven  pages,  but  that  is 
quite  sufficient,  for  the  presentation  is  such 
that  much  of  the  rest  of  the  book  may  be 
worked  up  according  to  single  entry,  if  de- 
sirable. 

The  book  introduces  simple  but  rather  ex- 
tended drills  on  journalizing  as  the  founda- 
tional work,  posting  from  these  exercises  to 
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the  ledger,  and  gradually  working  up  to  the 
completed  set,  with  balance  sheet.  Its 
script  models  were  prepared  by  E.  C.  Mills, 
and  that,  to  those  who  know  what  good 
writing  is,  is  praise  superlative.  Definitions 
are  admirably  grouped,  explanations  are 
clear  and  well  arranged,  transactions  are 
normal— not  abnormally  complicated  as  in 
some  text-books— and  each  exercise  is  fol- 
lo^ved  by  a  list  of  suggestive  questions  and 
a  review. 

Part  I,  introductory,  includes  four  compar- 
atively short  and  easy  sets.  Part  II,  inter- 
mediate, has  three  sets.  Jobbing  Furniture, 
(50  pages).  Wholesale  Grocery,  (44  pages), 
and  Wholesale  Dry  Goods,  (43  pages).  Part 
III,  advanced,  has  a  single  entry  set,  a 
Manufacturing  set,  illustrating  Corporation 
books,  and  90  pages  devoted  to  Banking 
and  Clearing  Houses. 

Perhaps  the  most  commendable  feature 
about  the  book,  as  indicating  a  healthy  re- 
action against  the  actual-business-from-the- 
start  fad.  is  the  arrangement  of  the  data  in 
such  form  that  the  accompanying  business 
papers  may  or  may  not  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  transactions;  and  the  fact 
that  a  reasonable  amount  of  drill  in  the 
theor>'of  bookkeeping  is  provided  for  before 
any  attempt  to  introduce  business  forms  is 
made.  We  commend  this  book  to  the  atten- 
tion of  teachers  of  bookkeeping. 

"Payne's  Natural  Methods  in  Arithme- 
tic" for  business  men,  advanced  students 
and  teachers,  by  E.  L.  Payne.  B.  P.  B.  L., 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  ivansas  State 
Normal  school.  Emporia,  Kans.  This  book 
is  some\\'hat  out  of  the  ordinary-  run  of 
arithmetics,  and  those  who  are  teaching 
the  subject  would  do  well  to  secure  a  copy 
of  the  same.  The  author  is  recognized  as 
one  of  our  most  progressive  teachers  of 
this  subject. 

"Business  Letters,"  by  Ben  Pitman  and 
Jerome  B.  Howard,  published  by  the  Pho- 
nographic Inst.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The 
book  before  us  is  "Number  *J— Railroad 
Correspondence,"  and  consists  of  seventy- 
seven  letters  engraved  in  shorthand  char- 
acters, with  key  written  with  typewriter. 
For  those  interested  in  correspondence 
relative  to  railroading,  and  in  Pitmanic 
shorthand,  this  is  an  excellent  book.  Price 
25  cents. 
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E.  C.  MILLS, 

Script   Specialist, 

195  Grand  Ave..  Rochester,  NY. 

If  you  contemplate  publishing 
a  series  of  copy-  books,  copy- 
slips,  or  desire  a  script  cut  made 
for  advertising  pu  poses,  you 
should  send  copy  for  estimate 


W.     L.    THOMAS.     PEr,   SPECIALIST 

One  dozen  Cards L'(tc 

Two        "          '• ysc 

One  S  t  of  Business  Capitals         -        -        -        -  15c 

One  Set  of  Ornamental  Capitals     .        .        -        .  ^^c 

One  Flourished  Bird 2Uc 

One  dozen  Drill  Exercises 2<'c 

Six  ditferent  styles  of  writing      ....  25c 

W.  L.  THOMAS*  Box  512»  Wichita,  Kansas. 


Lettering    Curves 

For  drawing  simple  or  compound  curves  for 
lineal  of  lettering.  Once  used  no  person  who  does 
lettering  will  be  without  them.  More  than  twenty 
years'  constant  use  in  our  office  has  demonstrated 
their  great  valtle.  A  set  of  ten  curves  OIT^-. 
will  be  sent  in  sealed  package  for  .  .  •*•'-»'-■ 
H.  W.   KIBBE,  181  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Hass. 


CAN  YOU  HOLD  A  BETTER  POSITION? 

If  so,  register  with  us  to-day.  Qualified 
teache-rs  secured  for  schools:  positions  se- 
cured for  qualifiett  teachers.  TEACHERS 
and  SCHOOLS  carefully  assisted  co-opera- 
tively by  becoming  certified  members  of 
this  Bureau.  School  properties  bought, 

sold  and  exchanged. 

AMERICAN  COLLEGE  EXCHANGE  TEACHERS'  BUREAU, 
CUMBERUND.  MD. 
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E.O.  Folsom,  penman  in  the  Cream  City 
Business  College,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  recently 
favored  us  with  a  set  of  capitals,  which  are 
certainly  very  practical.  The  ink  in  places 
was  too  pale  to  engrave  well  or  we  should 
have  presented  them  to  our  readers. 

G.  E.  Weaver,  the  hustling  penman  and 
artist  "of  Mt.  Morris,  111.,  wliose  advertise- 
ment appears  elsewhere  in  our  columns, 
writes  that  he  now  has  more  students  than 
he  has  ever  had  before.  He  also  states  tiiat 
his  order  work  is  booming.  Mr.  Weaver  has 
won  quite  a  reputation  as  a  chalk  talker, 
and  is. a  many  sided  man. 

Some  splendid  specimens  of  business, 
ornamental  and  engrossing  penmanship 
has  been  received  from  Joe  Barnes,  who  is 
policy  engrosser  in  the  Northwestern  Life 
and  Savings  Co.,  Ues  Moines.  la.  Mr.  Barnes 
has  been  a  pupil  of  Mr.  CTiesseman,  both  of 
w^hom  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  their 
work. 

Mr.  H.  O.  Keesling,  of  Cannon's  Comtner^ 
cial  College,  l^awrence,  Mass.,  favored  us 
with  a  batch  of  specimens  of  students'  prac- 
tice in  writing,  evidencing  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Keesling  is  a  practical  teacher  as  well  as  a 
practical  penman.  The  specimens  are  uni- 
formly good. 

We  also  notice  that  they  were  written  on 
paper  ruled  on  tlie  copybook  standard  with- 
out the  ■*  boxes."  We  believe  this  is  a  good 
idea  for  a  certain  amount  of  practice,  as  it 
helps  pupils  to  regulate  the  heights  of  their 
letters  hnd  thereby  their  movements  as 
well. 

Mr.  Keesling  is  nothing,  if  not  up-to-date. 

G.  A.  Newman,  Jr.,  Buffalo  Gap,  Va.,  sub- 
mits specimetis  of  ornamental  penmanship, 
flourishing,  card  writing,  etc,  indicating 
that  he  possesses  natural  talent  along  the 
line  of  penmanship. 

Mr.  O.  M.  Albig,  teacher  of  penmanship  in 
the  Olivet,  (Mich.)  College,  renews  his  sub- 
scription to  The  Business  Educwtoec,  and 
states  that  he  finds  the  journal  very  helpful 
in  his  teaching.  He  adds  that  THE  BUSI- 
NESS Educator  certainly  "leads 'em  all." 

Some  cards  Mr.  Albig  enclosed  show  that 
he  is  making  rapid  strides  toward  the  top  in 
penmanship. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Carter,  of  Brock,  Nebr.,  recently 
favored  us  with  a  title  page  for  THE  BUSI- 
NESS Educator,  containing  not  a  little 
merit. 

Some  splendidly  written  cards,  ornanien. 
tal  style,  have  been  received  from  R.  C 
Galloway,  Pottstown,  Pa.  Mr.  Galloway  was 
a  student  of  the  Zanerian  -a  few  years  ago, 
and  if  he  keeps  on  he  will  make  one  of  the 
finest. 

Mr;  S.  McVeigh,  Principal  of  the  Bliss  Busi" 
ness  College,  North  Adams,  Mass..  recently 
favored  us.  with  a  batch  of  specimens  of 
business  penmanship)  from  students  indi- 
cating a  most  thorough  and  practical  train- 
ing in  this  commercial  art.  While  all  are 
very  good,  the  specimen  of  Miss-  Florence 
Pero  is  exceptional  for  its  straightforward. 
business-like  tendencies,  being  strong,  rapid 
and  quite  accurate. 


Mr.  Ben  Kupferman,  69  Morris  St.,  E.  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  recently  favored  us  with  some 
cards  and  a  letter  which  disclose  the  fact 
that  he  has  more  than  average  skill.  He 
writes  a  number  of  hands  verysuccessfuUj', 
and  what  is  still  better  is  a  successful 
teacher  of  penmanship  as  well. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Tate,  penman  in  the  Bartlett 
Commercial  College.  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
recently  favored  us  with  a  batch  of  about 
three  hundred  specimens  of  writing  from 
students  in  that  institution.  The  speci- 
mens all  indicate  a  freedom  of  movement 
that  is  unusual  for  so  large  a  number  of 
pupils.  This  indicates  that  the  instruction 
in  writing  is  pushed  with  more  than  usual 
wisdom  and  vigor.  Some  of  tlie  specimens 
are  remarkably  good,  indicating  some 
talent  and  plenty  of  pluck,  the  work  of  the 
young  ladies  being  quite  equal  to  that  of 
the  young  men.  Quantity  and  quality  con- 
sidered, we  liave  never  seen  anything  to 
equal  the  specimens  before  us. 


Miss  Bess  E.  Velie.  the  wearer  of  the  above 
countenance,  is  a  native  of  Wisconsin,  hav- 
ing been  born  there  in  '81.  At  an  early  age 
her  parents  died,  and  she  went  to  Osage, 
la.,  where  she  was  cared  for  by  an  aunt,  at 
which  place  she  grew  to  young  womanhood 
and  graduated  from  the  public  schools  of 
that  place  in  1900. 

In  '01  she  attended  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago,  and  pursued  a  course  in  drawing. 

In  '02  she  attended  the  Zanerian  and  grad- 
uated in  the  writing  and  drawing  classes, 
including  considerable  work  in  illustrating. 
At  the  completion  of  her  work  there  she 
secured  the  position  as  supervisor  of  pen- 
niansliip  and  drawing  in  the  public  schools 
of  her  home  city,  Osage  la.,  where  her  work 
is  giving  more  than  satisfaction. 

The  title  page  for  this  magazine  is  from 
her  hand,  indicating  more  than  ordinary 
talent  in  this  direction. 

Miss  Velie  is  below'the  medium  it]  pbys- 
ical  size,  but  above  tlie  average  in  pluck, 
enthusiasm,  industry  and  ability. 

The  writing    herewith,   though     not     her 


best,  discloses  the  fact  that  her  penman- 
ship is  quite  meritorious. 

Miss  Velie  deserves  much  credit  for  hav- 
ing accomplished  so  much  in  so  short  a 
time  by  her  own  unaided  efforts.  Possessed 
as  she  is  of  a  sterling  character,  pleasing 
disposition,  backed  by  talent  and  industry, 
there  is  no  wonder  that  she  has  succeeded, 
as  no  one  fails  who  possesses  these  qualities 
to  a  like  degree.  It  gives  us  pleasure  there- 
fore to  thus  briefly  introduce  her  to  our 
readers  as  one  who  has  won  success. 


erisp  and  Strong 

Allow  me  to  commend  the  shortening  of 
the  name  of  your  bright  periodical,  also  the 
crisp,  strong  editorials. 

DANIEL  W.    HOFF, 

Supt.  Writing  and  Drawing, 
Lawrence,  Mass..  Public  Schools. 


BUSINESS  SCHOOL  FOR  SALE 

In    town    of  3000.       Rich    siu-ronnding 

cuntrv.    Thirty  now  enrolled.    Address. 

SMALL  CAPITAL.  Care  ot   Business   ttiucator, 

Columbus.  Ohio. 
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W.  A.  BODE, 

Nos.  46-48  27th  St.  S.  S.,    PITTSBURG,  PA. 


FREE!      FREE!  ^ 

One  Bottle  of    WKWa  InL    '^'♦''   Each  • 
Onr  Superior     »'»•••»:  iiiiv    Order  of  500  A 

Colot-ed  Carets         a 

at  70  Cents.    Order  Mow.  • 

Berkshire  Card  Co..      North  Adams,  Mass.  ^ 
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BY    W.   H.    VKiUS,  COUXBUS,  OHIO. 


LAIRD'S  SYLLABIC  SHORTHAND 

A  proniinciatively  adapted  Pitmanic  System. 
Articulative  speed,  the  aim  of  shorthand,  at- 
tained by  pronunciative  methods,  words  being 
analyzed,  written  and  read  swiftly  by  syllaltles  as 
spoken,  rather  than  slowly  by  letters.  A  high- 
grade  system  in  one  brief  style,  on  time-tried 
principles.  Extremely  brief,  legible  and  flowing. 
Complete  Manual  §2.01  postpaid.     Booklet  free. 

LAIKD'S  SHORTHAND  INSTITUTE 
Cor.  63d  and  Green  Sts.,  Chicago,  111. 
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I  :^oo=pa§e.  book 

The  most  interesting  and  complete  work 
ever  published  on  this  subject.  Send  for 
circular.  Questioned  writing  examined 
and  testimony  given  based  on  an  experi- 
ence of  1200  litigated  cases,  of  which  over 
fifty  are  explained  and  illustrated,  includ- 
ing the  Fair  and  Davis  will  contests  and 
the  Botkin  and  Molineux  murder  trials. 


DANIEL      T.       AMES. 

Now  2'4-  Post  St.,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 


r""  Pratt  Teachers'  Agfency 

70  Filth  Avenue,  New  York 

Recommends  college  and  normal  gradu- 
ates, specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  col- 
leges, schools,  and  families. 

The  Agency  receives  many  calls  for  com- 
mercial teachers  from  public  and  private 
schools,  and  business  colleges. 

WM.  O,  PRATT,  Manager 
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\Ye  present  this  niotith  another  heading 
for  studj-  and  imitation.  When  we  say  imi- 
tation we  do  not  tnean  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  the  design  must  be  copieil  in 
detail  in  order  to  obtain  some  beneficial  re- 
sults. Quite  to  the  contrary,  we  believe  tlie 
student  should. improve  every  opportunity 
to  cultivate  his  originality.  It  would  be  an 
e.xcellent  plan  for  the  learner  to  try  to  see 
how  many  different  designs  he  can  make 
from  the  ideas  given  in  theone  herewitli,  as 
well  as  from  otlier  designs  he  may  have  at 
hand. 

Study  the  character  and  form  of  the  dec- 
orative ornament,  and  note  the  dash  and 
freedom  displayed  in  t lie  sweeps  andcurves. 
Draw  in  with  pencil,  suggesting  liglit  :ind 
shade,  etc.  The  cupids  represent  education 
and  art,  and  the  drawing  and  shadint;  of 
the  same  will  afford  some  careful  study. 
Illustrations  on  pages  !•  and  28. 


ISAAC    PITMAN    TEACHERS    WANTED. 
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Write  for  •'  Reasons  Why. 

ISAAC    PITMAN    &    SONS 

31    UNION    SQUARE  -         NEW  YORK. 


One  dozen  colored  cards,  white  ink,  O  Rp 

any  name,  for  but -  fc**" 

One' dozen   -white  cards,   plain    or  QOp 

ornamental  style - ^Ul# 

Letter,   showing   style  of  business  1  Rn 

writing  -- '*'l' 

Twelve  lessons  in  business  writ-     (D  J    Q  Q 

Work  will  please  yon. 
Order  and  be  convinced. 

Winner  of  tirst    pi-emium.  Oregon   State 
Fair,  1902.  No  free  specimens  ;  send  10 

cents  fur  samples 
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As  the  yeiirs  go  by,  and  experience  ripens, 
our  opinions  change.  Many  things  wliich 
we  advocated  a  few  ye:irs  ago  have  been  set 
aside,  and  new  methods  have  taken  their 
places.  This  truth  is  manifest  in  all  voca- 
tions of  life.  Progress  is  the  watchword, 
and  ambition  the  motor-power  necessary 
for  success  in  any  undertaking.  The  lueth- 
ods  of  teaching  have  been  developed  with 
Wonderful  rapidity.  Many  of  us  remember 
the  old  blue-back  speller,  and  how  we  "  toed 
tlie  mark  "  when  the  lesson  was  to  be  recited. 
They  were  crude  ways,  but  productive  of 
good  results.  \Ve  learned  to  spell  because 
we  had  to.  The  children  were  taught  writ- 
ing by  methoils  which  many  teacliers  of 
today  consider  obsolete.  Obervation  teaches 
that  the  old  ways  are  superior  in  many  cases, 
and  the  teacher  who  advocates  that  all  pupils 
can  iearn  to  write  equally  well  by  the  same 
process  is  certainly  laboring  under  a  mis- 
taken idea.  The  subject,  "  Who  Can  Learn 
to  Write  Well,"  might  be  briefly  answered 
in  these  words  :  Any  person  who  has  to. 
But  the  answer  would  not  satisfy  all. 

It  is  a  peculiar  question.  One  that  is 
answered  with  some  uncertainty.  There 
are  different  classes  of  good  writers,  and 
many  persons  judge  writing  according  to 
their  own  ideas.  We  have  all  agreed  upon 
one  point,  viz  :  Writing,  to  be  good,  must 
possess  two  qualities — ease  and  legibility. 
It  must  be  assumed  that  there  are  two  classes 
of  judges  :  the  business  man  and  the  pro- 
fessional teacher  of  writing.  It  may  be  a 
dangerous  assertion  to  make,  but  as  a  judge 
the  business  man  must  be  placed  first.  His 
version  is  simple  and  just.  If  he  knows  the 
writer  executes  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
speed,  and  his  writing  can  be  read  without 
difficulty,  he  pronounces  it  good  writing. 
The  professionl  teacher,  as  a  rule,  is  apt  to 
judge  from  the  artistic  appearance,  over- 
looking the  qualities  to  be  desired  for  busi- 
ness purposes. 

The  professional  writing  teacher  must 
form  the  second  class  of  a  judge.  Having 
two  classes  of  judges,  we  must  have  two 
grades  of  learners,  that  we  may  be  impartial. 
In  the  first  class,  we  find  the  multitudes  who 
are  in  the  public  schools  and  business  col- 
leges. In  the  latter  are  children  and  adults 
who  are  brought  together  for  a  common 
purpose  ;  with  almost  as  many  dispositions 
as  there  are  pupils.  For  example,  in  the 
business  department,  there  is  a  class  of  one 
hundred  pupils  for  writing.  What  per  cent, 
of  the  pupils  of  such  a  class  can  (or  will) 
learn  to  write  well  ?  Those  teachers  who 
have  had  long  years  of  experience,  will  tell 
you  that  if  the  proper  interest  can  be  created 
in  the  individual  pupil  all  who  have  the 
physical  and  inental  ability  can  acquire  a 
good  business  handwriting.  It  can  be 
accomplished,  but  it  will  require  tact  and 
patience  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  He 
must  do  individual  work — not  merely  "  set- 
ting copies,"  but  learning  the  little  things 
that  make  the  work  irksome  to  the  pupil, 
and  suggesting  changes  that  may  make  it 
easier  for  him.  One  may  not  have  the 
muscles  of  the  arm  sufficiently  developed  to 
use  "  Pure  Muscular  Movement."  He  must 
be  cared  for  in  a  way  that  will  be  encourag- 
ing and  productive.  A  certain  kind  of  pen 
may  be  better  adapted  for  use  by  one,  which 


would  nut  do  for  another.  The  same  posi- 
tion for  all  is  not  advisable.  Constant 
encouragement  will  often  win  when  all  other 
means  have  failed. 

In  the  second  cla'^s  are  those  who  have 
discovered  that  they  possess  "  wonderful 
talent,"  and  have  placed  themselves  under 
the  guidance  of  an  expert  teacher  and  pen- 
man of  renown.  From  the  profefsional 
standpoint  this  class  will  learn  to  write  well, 
regardless  of  obstacles.  They  possess  the 
necessary  desire,  coupled  with  ambition, 
and  their  progress  is  steady  and  rapid.  The 
teacher  of  such  a  class  is  likely  to  conclude 
that  all  persons,  from  a  business  point  of 
view,  can  learn  to  write  equally  well.  The 
old  saying  :  "  Any  person  with  one  hand, 
one  eye,  co;umon  sense,  and  the  aid  of  a 
gncid  teacher  can  learn  to  write,"  carries 
with  it  much  truth. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  average 
person  possessing  sufficient  physical  power 
and  a  willingness  to  work,  can  develop  a 
fair  degree  of  proficiency  in  writing.  Ac- 
cepting this  as  a  conclusion,  we  come  face  to 
face  with  other  questions.  Which  style  are 
you  going  to  claim   for   viinr  ■standard,  the 


MK.  C.   N.  CRANDLE. 

slanting  or  the  vertical  style  of  writing? 
That  which  is  executed  rapidly  or  slowly  ? 
The  vertical  writer  will  tell  you  that  the  old 
slanting  style  is  null  and  void.  That  it 
covers  too  much  space,  will  develop  in  the 
writer  curvature  of  the  spine,  and  make  the 
reader  of  such  writing  cross-eyed.  The 
advocate  of  slanting  writing  condemns  the 
vertical,  and  proclaims  that  it  is  not  writing 
at  all — merely  an  excuse  for  poor  drawing. 
Prejudice  must  be  set  aside,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  business  man  assumed — he  who 
has  to  pay  for  the  writing. 

What  kind  of  writing  will  he  require?  As 
a  rule  he  will  not  exact  a  particular  style. 
It  mav  slant  to  the  left,  be  vertical,  or  slant 
to  the  right.  The  first  quality  he  notes  is 
legibility.  If  the  writing  is  clear,  even  and 
plain  it  is  pronounced  good.  If  the  work 
to  be  done  is  not  of  the  rush-order  kind, 
speed  will  not  be  considered  essential,  and 
though  the  execution  be  slow  and  laborious, 
the  writing  is  good  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  to  be  used.  If  the  necessities 
require  speed,  the  writing  of  such  a  person 
would  he  worthless.  That  which  is  good 
for  one  is  poor  for  another.     But  he  who 


can  write  rapidly,  systematically  and  legibly 
must  be  acknowledged  a  good  writer.  If 
the  latter  is  the  only  one  to  be  considered 
good,  then  the  question  is  difficult  to  answer, 
even  if  any  style  be  accepted. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  pupil  has  much 
to  with  his  progress  in  learning  to  write. 
Should  he  be  excitable,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
develop  a  strong,  even  style  of  letter,  and 
regular  spacing.  His  work,  while  appar- 
ently easy  and  graceful,  will  possess  the 
useless  strokes  and  irregular  finishes.  Im- 
portant factors  to  be  considered  in  learning 
to  write  well  are  disposition,  confidence, 
grace,  mental  and  physical  development. 
The  person  who  possesses  these  qualities 
will  unconsciously  portray  all  in  a  page  of 
his  penmanship. 

The  one  who  is  not  so  fortunate  in  the 
possession  of  all  the  natural  gifts  may  be- 
come a  good  writer  by  the  more  common 
course — plodding.  If  the  pupil  is  nervous, 
awkward,  stubborn,  and  lacks  self-confi- 
dence, it  is  a  laborious  task  to  either  lead  or 
drive  him  to  the  acquirement  of  a  good 
hand-writing.  He  will  not  see  the  benefits 
that  may  be  derivtd  from  the  ability  to 
write  well,  and  the  teacher,  be  he  ever  so 
earnest,  can  do  but  little  for  him.  If  he 
ever  improves  his  penmanship  to  any 
noticeable  extent,  it  will  be  when  he  gets  a 
position  where  his  success  depends  upon  his 
ability  to  write  well,  and  the  employer  says  : 
"  You  must  improve  or  get  out."  Then, 
even  in  advanced  years,  he  may  be  found  in 
the  penmanship  class,  plodding  for  that 
which  he  might  have  secured  with  compar- 
ative ease,  had  he  taken  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  while  young. 

Accepting  any  style  or  styles  of  penman- 
ship, when  well  written,  as  being  good,  the 
logical  conclusion  is  that  any  person  who  is 
physically  and  mentally  right,  and  has 
sufficient  influence  back  of  him,  can  learn  to 
write  well. 

TO  ASPIRING  TEACHERS 

OF  PENMANSHIP  = 


Beginning  Julv  1,  1903.  T  am  going  to 
give  a  TE-iCHERS'  COURSE  in  Penman- 
ship in  the  rooms  of 

HEFFLEY  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE, 
245     Ryerson     Street,     Brooklyn,     N.    Y. 

This  course  is  offered  as  being  the  best 
instruction  ever  given  on  the  subject  of 
writing.  If  Writing:  is  What  Yoti  Want, 
Or  a  Metbod  of  How  and  What  to  Teach, 
so  as  to  get  the  best  results  in  the  shortest 
time  possible,  you  cannot  afford  to  miss 
■what  you  can  get  from  me. 


One  of  my  last  years  pupils  says  this: 
"The  Mada'asz  Method  is  philosophic 
and  logical  -it  involves  the  fewest  princi- 
ples of  any  method  I  have  ever  examined, 
and  is  sure  to  produce  the  best  results, 
Mr.  Madarasz  has  points  that  every  pen- 
man and  teacher  of  penmanship  must  g'et, 
if  he  wishes  to  make  the  most  of  bis  pro- 
fession. It  g-ives  me  the  greatest  of 
pleasure  to  recommend  the  Madarasz 
Method.  No  teacher  can  afford  to  do 
withont  it. 

T.  CorRTNKY, 

Iowa  Business  College,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


The  terms  will  be  same  as  in  previous 
years,  $.30  for  the  course  This  is  not  a 
mail  course,  but  personal  instruction,  and 
can  be  got  only  by  coming  to  New  York. 


1281  THIRD  AVEHUE 

«S"  If  you  are   Interested,    write    fully,    and 
enclose  2c.  for  reply. 
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The  above  portrait  is  a  likeness  of  Mr.  P. 
Escalon  of  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  formerly 
of  Santa  Ana,  Republic  of  El  Salvador,  and 
more  recently  a  student  of  Mr.  F.  O.  Young, 
the  left-handed  penman  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Mr.  Escalon  is  but  seventeen  years  of  age. 
Considering  this,  and  the  fact  that  he  has 
but  recently  learned  English,  we  think  the 
work  contains  not  a  little  merit. 


Cbe  Cbrce  K'$  of  education 

{Continued  from  Page  23.) 

"Dear  Sir: 

"this    will    enterduce     my    friend — 

aney  thing  you  can  do  for  him  i  will  apresit 
it  very  much. 

"  I   have  none  him   for  years  an   upright 
and  onest  man. 

Yours  verry  truly. 


PUBLIC    SCHOOLS  IMPROVING. 

This  brings  me  to  that  one  of  the  elemen- 
tary studies  that  were  made  so  much  of  in 
the  public  schools  that  I  knew^  as  a  boy, 
which  was  placed  first  in  the  proverbial 
list  of  the  "  three  R's  "—reading.  In  the  old 
days  the  "reading  exercises"  were  first  in 
the  order  of  classes,  and  the  pupils  were 
taught  enunciation,  pronunciation,  dis- 
tinctness and  expression.  You  have  to  lis- 
ten for  a  half  minute  only  to  the  average 
young  man  of  twenty  or  thereabouts  to 
know  that  reading  alone  had  small  place 
in  the  public  schools  routine  for  him.  I  am 
happy,  to  learn,  though,  that  this  art  is 
again  receiving  more  attention  in  the 
schools,  and  that  in  some  cities  it  is  being 
taught  with  more  intelligence  than  ever 
before. 

In  conclusion,  then,  I  wish  to  say,  that  for 
all  the  flaws  I  have  seen  in  the  practical 
workings  of  the  public  school  system,  I  am 
by  no  means  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no 
improvement  therein.  On  the  contrary,  I 
believe  it  is  better,  more  thorough  and 
more  progressive  on  the  whole  than  it  has 
ever  been  in  the  past. 

But  in  their  eagerness  for  "general  cul- 
ture," so  called,  for  "universal  art  educa- 


>>>  a  ft.i*rr*r%      a  Public  School  Teach- 

WANTED     Serk^   ''ta'^'^''''''''  " 
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and  town,  to  improve  prospects 
in  present  position  and  earn  $25 
to  $50  per  month  extra  at  home, 
evenings.     Others  do  ;  you  can. 

Write,  T.  C.  STRICKLAND 

E.  Greenwich,  R.  I. 


1 


tion,"  for  "  variety  and  novelty  and 
breadth,"  the  authorities  have  temporarily 
neglected— I  am  sure  the  neglect  is  only 
temporary— the  solid  and  deep  foundations 
upon  which  only  can  true  cultivation,  real 
breadth  be  builded.  For  one,  I  shall  be 
glad  when  there  is  less  dissection,  less  mod- 
eling, less  wood  carving  in  our  public 
schools,  and  more  real,  downright  hard 
work  devoted  to  the  three  R's  of  other  days 
— readln',  'ritin'  and  'rithmetic. 


The  Wonder 
of  the  20th 
Century 


J.  H.  GiUis's  Simple 
Method  of  Getting 
Portraits  Ready 
for  the    Engraver. 

Worth  rive  hundred 
Dollars  to  anyone 
that  con  use  a  com- 
mon steel  pen. 

Faitare  Impossible ;  use  common  blue  print 
paper;  results  are  astonishing  and  you  secure  a 
correct  likeness.  Send  for  my  Illustrated  Cir- 
cular, printed  instructions  and  4  photos  in  blue 
ready  to  work  over.  Double  your  income.  .Smd 
today.  Price  for  all  by  mail,  post  paid.  Two 
Dollars.    Crane  endorses  it. 


Mm 


,  Ml] 


,  Jan.  21,  \9 


Tn  whom  it  t     _ 

I  have  used  Mr,  Gillis's  process  for  bleaching  blue 
prints,  and  1  feel  safe  in  .raying  that  it  is  the  best  on 
earth.    Every  penman  should  have  it 


J.  H.  GILLIS,  Sycamore,  Wyandot  Co..  0. 


71   Tlourisbing  Institution. 

On  January  14th.  the  Ferris  Institute,  Big 
Rapids,  Mich.,  reached  an  enrollment  of 
&i5  students.  This  is  truly  a  remarkable 
record,  but  is  no  more  than  the  brains  and 
manhood  back  of  the  institution  merit. 
The  Ferris  Institute  deserves  to  be  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  leading  business  insti- 
tutions of  our  country. 


Many  home  students,  in 
vriting,  wasie  much  val- 
inble  time  in  not  knowing 
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Mills's  Correspondence 
School  of   Penmanship. 

You  will  progress,  because 
we  make  it  our  business 
to  show  you  where  to 
itrike  in  order   to  make 


the 


Send  stamp   for   particu- 
lars. Address 

E.  C.  Mills,  195  Grand  Ave..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

lverle"d    The   Stenoppapher  ?    S'.,?^! 

monthly  magazine,  devutid  to  tlie  ^iiuithnnd  and  lype- 
writintj  profession. 

Helps  to  inci'ea>e  yoursalary, lessens  your  worry. sliows 
liow  to  save  time  and  encrtry.     Lots  of  ■•  t-lieer-up  "   in  it. 
Represents  all  nun   all  sy.-t.  piis.  ..11  ...acliines. 
$1.00  a  year ;   I5c  for  3  months  trial  sabscription. 

A  liif  list  ol  i.r.inuiiu,  t:n,n  l„  suLsii  .l.eis 
1  HE  sit  nOGl  APHER; 
Broad  and  Filbert  Sts..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


200   DOZEN   CARDS 


vDtte 


nd 


satisfied  White  or  colored,  15c.  per  dozen. 
Lessons  in  business  and  ornamental  pen- 
mnnship.  Send  for  set  of  capitals,  free. 
Blank  colored  cards  (the  best) $1  20  per  1000; 
25c.  per  100.     Fine  scrapboolt  specimen  10c. 

STACY,   KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


ESTERBROOK'S  NEW  PENS 


No.  702 
No.  707 


MODIFIED    SLANT   OR 
"MEDIAL"    WRITERS. 


702    Slightly  Elastic 


iCRBRQOK&CffS^ 

707     Elastii 


AMONG  PENMEN  there  is  a  detiiand  for  a  pen  that  is  adopted  to  the  Modified 
Slant  or  "Medial"  Writing,  to  combine  increased  speed  witli  the  leffil:>ility  of 
the  Vertical.  To  meet  this  we  present  our  Modified  Slant  Pens.  Tliese  Pens 
are  made  from  tlie  highest  grade  steel  and  are  finished  witli  tlie  same  care  that 
has  made  Esterbrook  Pens  the  Standard  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

THE     ESTERBROOK     STEEL     PEN     MANUFACTURING     COMPANY, 
26  John  Street,  New  York.  Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 
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ROUNUHANll   SCKIPT  BY   ?IK.  J.  V,.   BATEV,   I'l  I'll.  OF  Till-:    ZANEKl  \.\, 


Cbe  Prevailing  Opinion 


Mer 


itt  Davis,  of  the  Capital  Business 
College,  Salem,  Oregon,  renews  his  sub- 
scription to  The  Business  Educator  in 
the  following  language:  "  I  think  your 
journal  is  the  best  of  its  kind  published, 
and  I  feel  that  I  cannot  afford  to  be  without 


From  a  recent  letter  from  Mr.  L.  E.  Stacy, 
penman  and  commercial  teacher  in  Spen- 
cer's Business  College,  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  we 
take    pleasure    in    quoting    the    following: 

"The  Business  Educator  is  fine,  and 
seems  to  get  better  with  each  number. 
You  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  your  suc- 
cess in  producing  such  a  good  paper. 
School  is  booming,  and  we  will  break  the 
record  this  year." 


FOUNTAIN  PEN  HOLDER 


MADE  OF  HARD  RUBBER. 

FITTKD   TO   TI£E 

Spencerlan  Steel  Pens. 

Gold-plated,    No.   1    College.     Price,  with 
filler  and  extra  pens,  50  Cents,  postpaid. 


Spencerian  Pen  Company, 

349  Broadway,        Ne^v  York.. 

A  l\EW  BOOK 

Modern  Show  Card  Lettering, 
Designs,  Etc., 

with  2,000  Advertising  Phrases 
for  Display  Signs,  Show  Cards 
fnd  Posters. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  line  of 
work  write  for  new  circulars.  They're 
free.        Address, 

W.    A.     THOMPSON, 

PONTIAC,  MICn. 


DRAWING   T^ACH^RS 


Are  you  using 
our  colored  art 
ceramic  Models  ? 
If  not,  ^ve  are  de- 
sirous that  you 
give  them  a  trial 
during  the  pres- 
ent school  vear, 
knowing  that  if 
j-ou  do  so  the  re- 
sults will  be  tliat 
vou  will  consider 
these  bright  bits 
of  color  indispen- 
sible  adjuncts  to  the  correct  teaching 
of  form  and  color.  The  past  three 
years  have  seen  the  adoption  and  use 
of  our  models  in  all  the  leading  art  and 
public  schools  in  the  country.  On  ac- 
count of  the  growing  demand  for  our 
models,  we  are  persuing  the  plan  of 
selling  direct  to  the  schools  from  the 
factory,  thus  enabling  us  to  give  them 
very  low  prices.  Write  for  discount  on 
sample  sets. 

School  Model  and  Supply  Co., 

Box  605.      ZANESVILLE,  OHIO. 


E.  C.  MILLS,  Script  Specialist. 
195  Grand. Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

You  should  have  your  new 
work  on  bookkeeping  correspon- 
dence, etc.,  illustrated  with  the 
best  script  models.  Over  seven 
years  of  almost  exclusive  ex- 
perience in  preparing  copy  for 
the  photo-engraver.  Send  copy 
for    estimate. 


THE   Pf/V   SPECIALIST. 

Lessons  in  penmanship  (by  mail)  and 
card  writing  a  specialty.  20  Lessons  in 
practical  business  penmanship  -  $5  00 
20  Lessons  in  Ornamental  pen- 
manship -  -  '  -  -  10  00 
1  doz   cards,  white  or  colored      -  25 

1  set  of  Bus.  or  Ornamental  caps  30 

Orders  filled  on  short  notice. 
Address,      A.  R.  BVRNETTE, 
626  Main  St.,  Viitcenttes,  Ind. 


FINEST    SUPPLIES 

=^-^-For  Penmen  and  Artists= 

CARDS.  INK,  PAPER,  ETC. 

On  goods  listed  below  we  pay  postage  on 
those  that  go  by  mail  and  purchaser  pays 
carriage  charges  on  those  that  go  by  express 
or  freight.  ■  Of  course  the  cheapest  way  is  to 
order  in  fair  sized  quantities  and  have  them 
go  by  freight. 

Blank  Cards— White  bristol  with  finest 
surface  for  fine  penmanship. 

100  by  mail  postpaid 28c 

500  by  express 75c 

1000  by  express,   , $1.35 

Black  Cards— Best  made  for  white  ink. 

100  by  mail  postpaid.. 28c 

500  by  express _ --.75c 

1000  by  express  ..- $1.35 

White  Cardboard— Wedding  Bristol  for 
fine  pen  work.    Sheets  are  22x28. 

6  sheets  by  express $  .60 

12  sheets  by  express _ 1.00 

ii  sheets  by  mail  postpaid .50 

White  Cardboard— With  hard  finish, 
much  like  ledger  paper.  Sheets  are 
201:-  X  23. 

6  sheets  by  express $  .40 

l'~;  sheets  by  express  .70 

3  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid ^Q 

Black  Cardboard  -Finest  for  white  ink. 
Sheets  are  22x-,>8. 

6  sheets  by  express %  .50 

12  sheets  by  express 75 

2  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid .50 

Wedding  Paper— Finest  for  penmanship 
or  drawing.    Sheets  are  21  x  33. 

6  sheets  by  express --.$  .50 

12  sheets  by  express -.,    .70 

3  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid .50 

Zanerian  India  Ink— A  fine  drawing  ink 

and    best     for    preparing   script    and 

drawings  for  photo-engraving. 

1  bottle  by  mail,  postpaid $  .30 

1  dozen  bottles  by  express. -. 2.00 

Arnold's  Japan  Ink- 

Nearly  ^j  pint  bottle  by  mail,  post- 
paid      40c 

1  pint  by  express 45c 

1  quart  by  express  .- 75c 

White  Ink— Very  fine. 

1  bottle  by  mail,  postpaid %  .25 

12  bottles  by  express. 1.85 

Writing  Paper— Finest  12  lb.  paper 
made.  960  sheets  per  ream,  ruling 
wideand  faint.     1  ream  by  express $2.15 

Writing  Paper— Same  quality  as  above 
mentioned  but  10  lb.  per  ream.  1 
ream  by  express $1.85 

Practice  Paper-^-Best  for  the  money  to 

be  had.    1  ream  by  express  $1.40 

Send  stamp  for  samples  of  paper. 
Envelopes  -100  fine  blue  by  mail,  post- 
paid.  .-40c 

100  fine  white  by  mail,  post- 
paid.   4Dc 

"  1000  either  kind  by  express. $1.50 

Address,  ZANER   &   BLOSER.  Colnmbns.  0. 


BY  ?I.   R.  NOClRE,  MORGAN,  KY. 
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»W»wr«   A  tf^VYVPl^C      Positions  in  High  Schools  and  Colleges 
*  «!#./%.  V/««*>**«»      Branches,  also  teachers  of  Stenography. 


Penmanship,  ComiE 
llaries  1600  to  $1500. 
Vdvance  fee  not  required. 


early.     Send  for  circula 
THVRSTOM     XEACHERS'     AGENCY 

Anna    M.  Thurston.    Mgr ,   378   Wabash    Ave.,    Chicago 
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YOU  OUGHT  TO  HAVE  IT.  l^,^ 
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I  LEARN  AUTOMATIC  PEN-WORK 

If  you  want  to  learn  an  art  that  is  both  profit- 
interesting,  try  Automatic  Pen  Lettering. 


VrroMArlcSHiV 


THE   GREATEST   OFFER   EVER   MADE 

COMPLETE    LEARNER'S    OUTFIT    FOR 


■      (WE 


$2.00 


HERE    IT   IS 


DO    IT    TO    INTRODUCE    TO    YOU    OUR    GOODS.)  g 

COPY  OF  FAUST'S  COMPEHDIUM  OF  AUTOMATIC  PEM  LETTERIHG  AHD  DESIGNS.  B 

3  SIZES  AHD  STYLES  OF  AUTOMATIC  PEHS.  1 

3  COLORS  OF  AUTOMATIC  SHADING  INK.  g 

I  BOTTLE  OF  ADHESIVE.  g 

I  BOTTLE  OF  GOLD  INK.  B 

3  PKGS  OF  ORNAMENTS,   METALLICS,  FLOCKS.  AND  DIAMOND  DUST  WITH  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR   USING  1 

_  SAME.  1 

B  This  is  the  most  complete  outfit  ever  offered  for  anything  like  the  price,  and  our  goods  are  first-class-  they  do  = 

B     the  work.     If  you  have  the  compendium  you  can  get  the  balance  of  goods  for  $1.00,  prepaid.     Order  at  once.  B 

I  AUTO   PEN  AND   INK  MFG.  CO  ,  ^^  R"^^  ^t..  Chicago.  | 
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HatpiA.  Sl?c>iD  Gdsdc  St-yU. 


Ccssons  in 

$bow-€ard  marking 
and  Painting,  and 
Automatic  Ccttcring 

BY 

W.    A.    Thompson, 

PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 


Before  beginning  practice  on  this  alpha- 
bet it  would  be  well  to  review  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  December  and  January  num- 
bers in  regard  to  position  of  body,  pen,  inks, 
etc.,  also  practice  faithfully  on  the  outlines 
and  alphabet  of  sauie. 

In  this  number  you  will  notice  the  let- 
ters are  vertical  instead  of  slanting  style, 
as  in  former  lessons  in  pen  lettering. 
This  alphabet  may  be  made  very  rapidly 
and  also  have  the  appearance  of  being 
somewhat  tasty  without  extra  effort,  as 
the  letters  are  formed  by  natural  and  rapid 
strokes  of  the  pen.  The  size  of  the  letters 
may  be  varied  by  the  use  of  narrow  or  wide 
marking  pens.  The  proportion  may  be 
varied  by  making  the  letters  tall  and 
slender  or  by  making  them  low  and  extend- 
ed. Study  and  practice  especially  the 
form  and  make-up  of  each  letter,  then  you 
will  be  in  good  position  to  vary  the  propor- 
tion of  lettering  or  wording  on  either  small 
or  large  show  cards,  tickets,  etc. 

Practice  faithfully  and  study  spacing, 
make  an  effort  to  letter  cards  and  tickets 
without  tracing  or  guide  lines.  You  will 
find  in  a  very  short  time  this  will  be  an  ad- 
vantage in  the  work,  and  also  the  lettering, 
when  finished,  will  present  a  more  hand- 
some appearance  than  that  drawn  strictly 
to  measured  lines. 

Our  next  number  in  pen  lettering  will  be 
Shading  Pen  Work. 


3ohn  D.  Ulilliams 

fCrmtinued  from  Page  27.) 

his  came  from  the  engraver's  hands  was  an 
exact  cop3'~as  nearly  as  the  engraver  could 
make  it— of  the  artist's  lines. 

It  is,  after  all,  as  an  author  that  Mr. 
Williams  will  be  best  known  and  longest 
remembered.  His  "  Gems  of  Penmanship,' ' 
a  book  prepared  to  preserve  his  style  of  off- 
hand flourishing,  and  to  secure  to  him  the 
credit  of  originality,  which,  from  the  exten- 
sive copying  of  his  designs  by  other  artists, 
he  was  in  danger  of  losing,  than  as  an  em- 
bodiment of  practical  and  ornamental  writ- 
ing. His  series  of  copy-books  and  "  Guide  to 
Penmanship,"  afterwards  published  Ijy 
Slote,  Woodman  6c  Co.,  were  more  in  the 
line  of  instruction  and  embodied  at  length 
the  "  principles  "  of  his  system. 

There  is  onecredit  belonging  to  Mr.  Will- 
iams which  he  is  not  likely  to  have  unless 
given  to  him  here.  He  was  the  discoverer  of 
the  now  famous  "Spencerian  Pen,  No.  1," 
and  which  was  originally  Gillott's  170.  The 
peculiarity  of  this  pen  is  its  quill-like  flexi- 
bility, owing  in  great  measure  to  the  pecul- 
iar rotundity  of  the  barrel.  This  pen  was 
shown  to  Mr.  Lusk.  then  agent  for  the 
Spencerian  Books  ;  and  by  him  to  the 
Messrs.  Ivison,  Phinney  &  Co.,  who  procured 
its  manufacture  by  Gillott  under  the  name 
of  the  "  Spencerian  Pen  No.  1."  It  is  prob- 
ably the  most  popular  pen  among  good 
writers  to  be  found. 

It  is  something  to  be  said  of  Mr.  Williams 
that  he  never  excited  the  animosity  of  his 
competitors,  and  that  at  the  time  of  his 
death  at  Albany,  Jan.  6,  1871,  he  had  not  an 
enemy  on  earth.  The  reason  lay  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  man.  He  could  not  hold 
enmity.  In  love  with  his  profession,  he  had 
a  genuine  respect  for  every  man  who  was 
striving  to  excel  in  it,  and  he  habitually 
took  as  much  pride  in  other  people's  work 
as  in  his    own.      He   had    the    remarkable 


quality  of  being  able  to  criticise  his  own 
work,  and  he  often  did  it  unsparingly.  And 
he  could  just  as  clearly  see  the  failings  of 
others,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  point  them 
out.  His  criticisms  were  just,  and  to  an 
artist  who  wished  to  succeed  on  his  merits, 
invaluable. 

While  teaching  in  the  Bryant  and  Stratton 
college  of  St.  Louis  in  1866,  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  come  under  the  training  of  Mr. 
Williams  who  was  then  professionally 
known  as  John  D.  He  was  then  superin- 
tendent of  ornamental  penmanship 
for  the  chain  of  Bryant  and  Stratton 
colleges  and  was  visiting  their  various 
cities  and  filling  each  college  with 
ornamental  designs  far  surpassing  those  of 
all  competing  scliools.  In  those  days  a 
business  college  had  a  poor  standing  that 
did  not  make  public  displays  of  ornamental 
as  well  as  plain  penmanship.  Flourished 
specimens  were  sent  with  all  letters  solicit- 
ing students.  Under  his  severe  personal 
criticism,  Archibald  McLees  of  New  York 
engraved  Williams'  "Gems  of  Penman- 
ship "  and  nothing  in  the  line  of  script  or 
flourishing  had  ever  been  so  beautifully 
engraved.  Later  Mr.  McLees  was  made  the 
engraver  of  Spencerian  copy-books  and 
their  surpassing  l>eauty  rapidly  won  for 
them  unequalled  popularity.  As  a  com- 
panion I  found  Mr.  Williams  very  jovial, 
but  as  a  teacher  exacting  in  the  extreme. 
As  an  artist  in  off-hand  flourishing  com- 
Inued  with  lettering  and  pen  drawing  his 
equal  was  never  known.  His  original  de- 
signs in  style  and  methods  of  execution 
have  been  the  standard  for  all  the  leading 
flourishers  for  the  past  fifty  years. 


Doing  Good  Ulork. 

'  Your  paper  does  a  vast  amount  of  good 
my  school."  E-  E.  WASHBURN, 

Jacksonville,  Oregon, 
incipal  High  School. 
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l>ow  $ball  the  Pen  be  Reld  ? 

BV  CHANDLER  H.  PEIRCE,  DAYTON.  O. 

Fashion  decrees  that  you  wear  your  hat 
about  as  you  please.  This,  of  course,  in- 
cludes the  fair  sex. 

The  position  of  the  feet  determines  in  no 
small  \vay  tlie  general  appearance  of  the 
individual,  and  it  is  apparent  upon  obser- 
vation that  a  very  wide  range  gives  room 
for  comment.  The  proper  angle  of  the  feet 
should  not  differ  materially,  and  so  we 
conclude  that  a  law  of  action  must  exist  in 
nature  which  provides  for  the  greatest 
advantage. 

There  is  a  power  in  walking  which  comes 
from  a  good  position  of  the  feet,  and  this  is 
definable  when  they  are  at  about  right 
angles  \\  ith  each  other,  giving  a  slant  from 
the  horizontal  between  'M  degrees  andliO 
degrees,  or  the  standard  for  best  written 
characters. 

The  feet  placed  at  greater  or  less  than 
what  I  will  denominate  as  "standard" 
detracts  from  appear. .nee  an<l  doubtless  to 
speed  and  endurance. 

Tlie  hand  formation  unquestionably  ha5 
a  best  function  to  i)erform  no  less  than 
that  found  in  the  feet,  and  unless  mal- 
formed or  trained  improperly  the  position 
should  be  as  ea--il\'  determined  for  writing 
as  tlie  feet  for  walking. 

Forcing  the  hand  to  the 
fok-rnm  consists  of  the  ii 
and    fourth   fingers   is  to 


ght  so  that  the 
7.S  of  the  third 
le  hideous  and 


monstrons. 

The  oldest  i 
ber  the  pnnisl 
bevirig  this   r 


habitants  can  well  remem- 
nent  sure  to  follow  for  diso- 
rig  this  most  rigid  law,  but  to  have 
g  to  such  a  barbarous  practice  down 
iitjh   the  years  of  change  and  progress 


into  the  living  present  is  surely    nothing 
short  of  an  atrocious  crime. 

Such  teaching  is  not  only  injurious  and 
deletereous,  but  stifles  a  principle  which 
works  disaster  and  ruin  where  betterment 
would  yield  success  with  one-half  the 
effort. 

The  hand-rest  should  form  its  pivot  on 
first  joint  of  little  finger  without  the 
nails  coming  in  contact  with  the  paper. 
Practically  the  hand  is  half  closed  in  the 
process  of  execution,  with  the  thumb,  first 
and  second  fingers  curved  slightly,  (the 
second  fingercurved  more  than  the  first.) 
The  corner  of  thumbnail  opposite  joint  of 
first  finger  which  extends  about  half  an 
inch  below  end  of  thumb, 

I  have  said  the  second  linger  curves  more 
than  the  first  and  extends  downward,  leav- 
ing a  space  which  separates  the  power  of 
motion  in  the  fingers  from  the  fulcrum. 
Half  way  between  vertical  and  horizontal 
is  the  general  position  of  the  hand  and  will 
not  admit  the  old  saw  "let  the  end  of 
holder  point  toward  right  shoulder." 

After  all  has  been  said  at  this  distance, 
your  head  must  be  clear,  else  you  will  not 
get  the  essence.  You  think  you  untlerstand 
but  you  don't,  and  you  never  will  till  you 
grow  it  through  an  experience  of  a  pains- 
taking character. 
Telling  doesn't  do  much  good. 
How  to  wear  your  hat;  how  to  walk;  how 
to  act,  cannot  be  gathered  from  print. 
Neither  do  I  wish  any  one  to  infer  that  per- 
fect penholding  is  the  beginning  or  ending 
of  the  whole  matter.  Nicety  and  delicacy 
of  toucH  and  expression  come  through  cul- 
tivation, and  no  child,  or  a  beginner  of  any 
age,  can  hold  the  pen  correctly. 

No  watch  will  keep  time  till  adjusted. 
Many  things  enter  into  the  adjustment  of 
anv  work  of  art. 


No  amount  of  scribbling  with  an  ancient 
holder  and  a  rusty  pen  will  acquire  the 
exact  war,  no  more  than  you  can  be  grace- 
ful in  the  waltz  in  a  pair  of  cowhide  boots. 

The  kind  of  holder  (including  the  diago- 
nal—oblique) will  constitute  the  amamni- 
tion  for  another  shot. 

A  proper  selection  determines  your 
destiny.  

eommercial   ee«9rapbv 

(Continued  from  I'ugr  I  U 
TRANSPORTATION. 

Proposed  Improvements  in  the  Erie 
Canal.  Scientific  American  Supplement, 
.Jamiarv  17,  1903. 

IRRIGATION. 

Irrigation  Methods.  Scientific  American 
Supplement,  January,  1003. 

RUBBER. 

The  Rubber  Industry  in  South  America. 
(Adv.)  Saturday  Evening  Post,  January 
10,  1903. 

CORN. 

The  Story  of  the  Corn  Crop.  John  W. 
Strong.       The    World    Today,   December, 

1902. " 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Great  Business  Combinations  oi^ 
Today.  Tlie  So-called  Sugar  Trust.  Frank- 
lin Clarkson.     Century,  January,  1903. 

Tlie  Biography  of  an  Office  Building. 
Arthur  Goodrich.  World's  Work,  .Janu- 
ary, 1903. 

Christmas  in  Uncle  Sam's  Colonial  Pos- 
sessions. J.  M.  Shawhan.  Overland, 
January,  1903. 
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Dissinnilstr  Similarity 


QV  It  is  said  that  at  one  time  there  was  in,  the  House  of  Representatives,  a 
handsome  man  of  ability  by  the  name  of  Charles  Henry,  and  also  a  small 
man  of  limited  capacity  by  the  name  of  Henry  Charles.  Speaker  Blaine  hav- 
ing addressed  the  latter  as  the  former,  Mr.  Charles  said,  in  correcting;  him, 
that  there  was  as  much  difference  between  them  as  between  a  horse-chestnut 
and  a  chestnut  horse.  Equally  wide  is  the  difference  between  some  booklets 
published  on  Correspondence,  and  the  books  we  issue  on  that  important  sub- 
ject. Our  special  circular,  with  scores  of  testimonials  from  all  parts  of  this 
country,  will  reach  you  almost  as  soon  as  this  advertisement.  If  you  do  not 
receive  a  copy  of  this  special  circular,  send  us  a  postal  card  request  for  it. 

Our  catalogue  of  a  full  line  of  commercial   text-books,    popular    in    every 
State  in  the  Union,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  request. 

THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  CO.,    479  Euclid  Avenue.  Cleveland,  Ohio, 


i^mj^, 


PRACTICAL  TEXT 

-    CLEVELAND 


BOOKCOiMPANY 

-OHIO    ,  —        " 
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I  I 

I     Zaneriati    Script    AlpKabeis  I 

!  A    Ne'wr    Encyclopedia    of    Pennnanship  I 


This  new  book  enters  the  penmanship  literature  of  the  20th  cemtury  one  of  the  largest,  most  interesting  and 
valuable  books  published  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  is  a  new  view  of  penmanship  and  penmanship  questions. 
To  enumerate  the  contributors  of  this  production  would  be  to  name  the  foremost  modern  penmen  and  engrossing 
artists. 

Although  there  are  a  few  works  on  this  subject,  none  have  been  practical  enough  ;  they  tell  you  what  to  do, 
but  not  how  to  do  it.  This  book  not  only  tells  what  and  how,  but  illustrates  by  example  so  that  you  can  be  at  once 
your  own  teacher.  It  is  clear,  yet  concise,  and  was  written  with  the  view  of  aiding  others  to  achieve  the  utility 
and  beauty  of  penmanship.  If  you  are  an  amateur  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it.  If  you  are  a  professional, 
it  will  tell  you  how  to  increase  in  skill.  If  you  are  a  beginner  this  book  will  point  the  way  to  a  good  handwriting. 
No  book  has  ever  been  published  containing  the  same  information.  New  light  on  this  old  subject  will  be  revealed 
when  you  pursue  its  pages.  After  reading  it,  if  you  do  not  think  it  is  worth  the  price  to  any  one  searching  for 
knowledge  along  this  line,  we  will  refund  your  money. 

Positively  no  penman — beginner,  amateur  or  professional — can  afford  to  be  without  this  work. 

WHat    tHe    Book.    Contains 


It  contains  one  hundred  and  sixteen  pages. 

It  is  9x12  inches. 

It  is  beautifully  bound  in  art  linen. 

It  is  printed  on  the  finest  plate  paper  with 
a  new  kind  of  ink  that  very  closely  imitates 
actual  pen  work. 

It  has  a  beautiful  half-tone  frontispiece 
portrait  of  the  author— C.  P.  Zaner. 

It  is  the  only  book  that  tells  what  good 
penmanship  is,  and  how  it  is  done. 

It  tells  what  writing  is  easy  to  read  and 
to  write. 

It  tells  what  letters  a  beginner  should 
practice  first  and  why. 

It  explains  how  to  write  well,  and  what 
movements  to  employ  in  learning. 

It  gives  the  reason  why  finger  movement 
(ails  to  produce  graceful  forms. 

It  gives  the  scope  of  arm  movement,  and 
tells  what  writing  can  be  done  successfully 
by  it. 

It  gives  the  secret  of  learning  the  success- 
ful hand. 

It  tells  what  the  standard  was,  should 
and  must  be. 

1 1  tells  which  standard  is  best  for  children, 
with  the  reason. 


It  explains  what  hand  is  best  for  common 
usage  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  reader 
and  writer. 

It  contains  forty-one  varieties  of  the 
angular  hand  on  one  plate  3x4  inches,  and 
tells  how  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
variations  may  be  made. 

It  tells  how  to  criticise  individual  char- 
acteristics, and  gives  examples  that  illus- 
trate how  it  is  done. 

It  tells  what  a  teacher's  duty  and  aim 
should  be. 

It  contains  fifty-one  full-page  illustrations 
of  business,  ornamental,  semi-ornamental, 
and  roundhand  alphabets;  business  forms, 
letters,  calling  cards,  signatures,  signature- 
combinations,  envelope  addresses,  verse 
writing,  fancy  capitals,  model  advertise- 
ment, flourished  forms,  monogram,  letters 
and  commercial  script,  with  instructions 
opposite  each  page  that  tell  how  to  make 
them. 

It  contains  stub-pen  penmanship,  back 
hand,  running  hand,  compact,  angular, 
abbreviated, accurate,  plain  and  ornamental 
forms. 

It  contains  other  interesting  and  valuable 
information  not  mentioned  here. 


Proof     of     Its     Merits 


Whenever  we  can  induce  a  prospective  buyer  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  contents  of  this  book,  we  invari- 
ably sell  a  copy.  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  for  the  statements  of  eminent  penmanship  authorities  are  too  sincere 
for  any  possible  doubt  to  be  entertained  as  to  the  unquestioned  superiority  of  such  a  book.  Only  a  short  time  ago 
one  of  America's  best  known  penmen  said  :     "  Zanerian  Script  Alphabets  is  without  question  the  greatest  work  of 

modern  times."     Ask  others  equally  as  prominent,  and  you  will  probably  receive  a  similar  reply.  M 

Can  we  publish  anything  more  convincing,  or  more  likely  to  induce  you  to  send  for  a  copy?     If  there  is,  we  I 

would  like  to  know  what  it  is.  B 

Special    Offer  § 

I 

In  order  to  give  intending  purchasers  a  chance  to  know,  in  part,  what  the  pages  of  this  great  book  really  look  like,  we  will  send  six-  = 

teen  unbound  pages  exactly  like  those  in  the  book  (only  these  were  slightly   damaged    in  printing)    for  the    very    low    price    of    but    25  S 

cents,  post-paid.     If  you  afterwards  purchase  a  copy,  we  will  credit  you  with  25  cents  toward  the  book.  M 

The  book  is  really  worth  |5.00  if  it  is  worth    a  cent,  but  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  all  we  offer  it  for  but  $2.50  prepaid,   or  for  = 

$2.90  in  connection  with  the  Business  Educator  one  year.  B 

I 

Zanet*    <Si    Bloser,    Columbus,    Ohio.  I 

iiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinii»iimiiiiiiniii:iiiiiiiiiiiwiiii!iiiiin^ 


dFve /Su^Jlnpe^  £<»lu»&(»i»t9Gr  ^ 


First  Class  Schools 

AND 

FIRST  CLASS  TEACHERS 

niLL  FIND  IT  TO 
THEIR  INTEREST 
T  O  CORRESPOND 
iVlTH    THE    .... 

CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS 
AGENCY, 

BOWLING    GREEN,     -    -    -    KY. 


Finest  Supplies  for  Pen- 
men and  Artists 

PENS  AND  HOLDERS 


All  goods  listed  below  go  by  mall  post- 
paid. 

Zanerlan  Fine  Writer  Pen— The  best  and 
finest  fine  writing  pen  made — beat  for 
engrossing,  card  writing  and  all  fine 
script  work.     Gross  $1.00.  ^4  Gross  25c, 

1  Doz 12c. 

ZanerianldealPen— Oneof  the  best  pens 
made  for  general  penwork — business 
or  ornamental.  One  of  the  best  pens 
for  beginners  in  penmanship.  Gross 
75c,  "4  Gross  25c.  1  Doz..  10c. 

Zanerlan  Bnslness  Pen— A  smooth,  dura- 
ble, common  sense  business  pen.  For 
unshaded  business  writing  it  has 
never  been  excelled,  if  equaled.  Gross 
75c,  14  Gross  25c,  1  Doz lOc. 

Glllott's  Principality  No.  I  Pen— A  fine 
writing  pen.  Gross  $1  00,  ^4  Gross,  25c, 
1  Doz -12c. 

Glllott's  Donble  Elastic  E.  F.  Ho.  604  Pen- 

,\  medium  fine  writing  pen.  Gross  75c, 
'4Grossa5c,  1  Doz  10c. 

GUlott's  Magnnm  Qnill  E.  F.  Ho.  601  Pen— 
A  business  pen.    Gross  $1.00,  ^4  Gross 
25c,  1  Doz -   12c. 

GlUott's  Ho.  303  E.  F.  Pen-Used  largely 
for  drawing  purposes.  Gross  |1.00, 
;4  Gross  25c.  1  Doz -12c. 

Glllott's  Lithographic  Pen  Ho.  290-One 
of  the  finest  pointed  drawing  pens 
made.    6  pens  25c,  3  pens .15c. 

Glllott'i  Crow  Qnill  Pen  Ho.  *S9-Very 

fine  points.    6  pens  25c,  3  pens 15c. 

Soennecken  lettering  Pen— For  making 
German  Text.  Old  English,  and  all 
broad  pen  letters.  Set  of  12— numbers 
1,  1;;,  2,  2].2,  3,  3'.j,  4,  5  and  6  single 
pointed  and  10,  20,  and  30  double 
pointed 25c. 

Donble  Holder  for  Soennecken  Pens- 
Holds  2  pens  at)  one  time 10c. 

Zanerlan  Obiqne  Penholder  —  Hand- 
made, rosewood,  12  inches  long,  a 
beautiful  and  perfect  holder.  1  holder  50c. 
Fine  Art  Obiqne  Holder— Inlaid  and 
fancy,  hand-made,  rosewood,  and  by 
far  the  most  beautiful  holder  made. 
1  holder  sent  in  a  small  wooden  box-  $1.00 
Excelsior  Obliqne  Holder— The  best  low 
priced  oblique  bolder  made.  Many 
hundreds  of  gross  have  been  sold. 

1  Holder 10c 

1  Dozen -- 50c. 

I4  Gross $1.10 

>2  Gross 2  15 

]  Gross  4  25 

Straight  Penholder— Cork  tipped  and 
best  for  business  writing,  flourishing, 
etc.     1    holder    lOc,  6    holders  40c.   12 

holders 65c. 

When  you  need  anything  in  our  line 
write  us  "for  prices,  as  we  can  furnish  al- 
most anything  and  save  you  money. 

Cash  must  accompany  all  orders.  Prices 
are  too  low  to  keep  accounts.  Remit  by 
money  order,  or  stamps  for  small  amounts 

Address,  Zaner  &  Bloser, 
Columbus,  O. 


Of  Diplomas,  Designing 
and  Engrossing    ^    ^ 


Send  for  it.  We  have  the  fin- 
est assortment  of  diplomas 
for  business  and  sliortliand 
schools  ever  published— all 
new.  Catalogues  Illustrated, 
Resolutions  Engrossed,  etc. 
Correspondence  .Solicited.  .  .  . 

Ho-w^ard  (Si  Bro'vimt 

Rook.Ia.ncl,  Maine. 


rpousD 


j^    tlKiHGRADlWORKONIY.   J\- 

I  V  C0KQREI5  PARK.ILl^  I 


GILLOTT'S  PENS, 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  OF  PEHS, 

HAVE  GAINED  THE 

GRAND    PRIZE, 

Paris  Exposition,  1900. 

ThU  Is  the  Highest  Prize  ever  a  warded  to  Pen« 


$    BY    $    BOOKKEEPING, 
MAII         PENMANSHIP. 
lYI/^l  L^     SHORTHAND, 

etc..  lauglit  successfully  by  mail  durintj 
your  spare  hours.      Pay  ll'i  for  tuitiuu,    'Ij 


books,    etc..    AFTER    POSITION 

that   pays  $10 

Better  thau  pi 

sonal   Instruct 


at  half  the  busl 

ness  colleges. 

best.    Prices  and  strung 


HOME  STUDY 


is    SKllKED. 

Business   men 
indorse  our  orig- 
inal, copyrighted 
methods  as   the 
98-page 


"Booklet  B."  sent  free.  Address  Cor.  Department, 
DKAUGHON'.S  P.  Bl'SINESS  COLLEGE, 
BOX  E    E    3.  Na,shville,  Teun.,  U.  S.  A. 


OdOD   SCKIPT   CUTS 

attract  attention  even  in  the  cheapest  news- 
paper. If  you  want  something  fine— something 
out  of  the  beaten  path— write  to 

C.  P.  ZANER,  Columbus,  O. 


Jhe 
Practical 


Premium 
Offer  ^ 


Qood 
Values 

Aittle 
Money 


The  Practical  Age,  which 
is  very  surely  taking  its  place 
with  the  standard  magazines 
of  the  country,  offers  the  fol- 
lowing great  values  foi' 
the  following  small  sum  of 
money  : 


Frank  Leslie's  Popular 
Monthly-  Frank  Leslie's  Art 
Calendar  for  1903,  and  the 
Practical  Age,  one  year,  for 
$1.30. 


The  Practical  Age  is  a 
magazine  for  people  who 
think  and  act.  The  editorial 
discretion  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  manuscripts  ap- 
pearing in  the  Practical 
Age,  is  experienced  and  fair, 
making  for  the  best  interests 
both  of  magazine  and  read- 
ers. Besides  the  several  de- 
partments already  appearing 
in  the  magazine,  new.  inter- 
esting, and  invaluable  de- 
partments will  be  added, 
from  time  to  time. 


REGULAR  SUBSCRIPTION 
I  50  Cents  A   Year  I 


SAMPLE    CtiPY     FREE^^^ 

ADDRESS 

PRACTICAL  AGE 


li3.IM^4^ 


Special  Care  and  Atte.ntion  Oiven  to  Reproduction  of 


i   ABOUT   FIFTEEN    HUNDRED   COMMERCIAL   SCHOOLS,    ^ 


Ui 


Employing  about  5,000  teachers  and  instructing  about  200,000  students  annualh',  are  conducted 


(f\ 


..•  in  the  United  Slates.  i 

^f^  Over  1100  of  these  schools  are  on  our  books  as  customers  and  use  one  or  more  of  our  1^ 

y/  commercial  publications.  fL 

■V-  The  hundreds  of  public  schools  using  our  books  are  not  included  in  this  list.     This  statement  ;!; 

•J?  indicates  the  very  great  popularity  of  the  «i 

jg        SADLER-ROWE   COMPANY'S  COMMERCIAL   PUBLICATIONS,  $ 


and  the  fact  that  they  are  used  in  a  large  majority  of  the  commercial  schools.  -J- 

\Y            We  have  frequently  asserted  in  our  advertisements  that  our  books  contain  many  practical,  1^ 

W/  up-to-date  features  not  found  in  any  other  books.     As  an  illustration  in  bookkeeping  we  present  L 

the  following  as  an  example  of  a  supplementary  drill  in  preparing  a  statement  of  a  merchandise  jL 

*Jf  account  in  the  form  now  required  in  up-to-date  business  houses.  -jL 

\y            Where  can  you  find  a  similar  example  outside  the  Budget  Systems  ?  jL 

\y.               Notice  the  fine  distribution  of  the  subordinate  accounts.  2; 

^                          WE   WILL   SEND  A  BEAUTIFUL  ALUMINUM    PEN-TRAY  i!> 

ili  to  every  bookkeeping  student  or  teacher,  in  schools   not  using  either  "  Business  Bookkeeping  and  /M 

•J-  Practice,"  or  "  Commercial  and  Industrial  Bookkeeping,"  who  will  send  us  a  correct  solution  of  this  f^t 

\'l  problem  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  given.  i 

\|/                   Example:     Dean,  Grace  &  Co.'s  ledger  sliows  the  following :  .'.* 

jii                              Mdse.  Pchs.  a/c  $216,581.93;   Mdse.  Sales  a/c  $198,313.33;   Goods  Returned  a/c  Dr.  $7,338.87;  /M 

»T'                   Mdse.  Disct.  a/c  Dr.  $6,741.20,  Cr.  $8,583.30  ;   Freight  and  Express  a/c  Dr.  $7,813.51 ;   Drayage  a/c  Dr.  jli 

Uv                   (for  goods  delivered  to  carriers)  $2,265  ;   Boxing  and  Packing  a/c  Dr.  $1,895.12  ;   Salesmen's  Salaries  "' 

ik<                  and  Expense  a  c  Dr.  $9,212  ;   Insurance  a/c  Dr.  $1,200  ;   Advertising  a/c  Dr.  $675.     The  Inventory  is  /tt 

W.                    $71,322.80.  ili 

M/                             Required  ledger  specifications  showing  the  Mdse.  Purchases  and  Mdse.  Sales  accounts  after  .'" 

ij^                   the  subordinate  accounts  are  closed  into  them  ;  also  the  Merchandise  account  after  the  Purchases  ^\ 

Y                   and  Sales  accounts  are  closed  into  it ;   a  statement  of  the  Merchandise  account  showing  the  cost  of  >|% 

W                  pxrc/iase.s,  the  returns  from  sales,  the  gaiji  and  the  gain  per  cent,  on  merchaixdise.  .'. 

*•'              Solutions  of  the  above  problem  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  of  the  school  with  which  ^c 

W  the  student  or  teacher  is  connected.  ^J- 

i)>/               Scores  of  similar  problems  are  handled  without  difficulty  by  students  who  are  using  the  Budget  "* 

\i/  Systems.  'f^ 

ii/ ^^^^^^.^^^.^^^^  i> 

ii/                                        = 2 

\}if  SADLER'S  ARITHMETICS,                                    LISTER'S  BUDGET  OF  WRITING  LESSONS,  JJJ 

J{-  EARNEST'S  ENGLISH  CORRESPONDENCE.        MACFARLANE'S  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY,  J|\ 

ijil  RICHARDSON'S  COMMERCIAL  LAW,                   BILLINGS'  SYNTHETIC  SHORTHAND,  (f^ 

\i(                                                           THE  NEW  METHOD  SPELLER,  2J 

\}if  Jg 

yiif  Are   books  that  contain  distinctly  original  and   attractive  educational  qualities  and  appeal  to  'f^ 

\i/                               every  teacher  who  appreciates  helpful  and  scholarly  text  books.  ff^ 

v*/ 2 

Vl/                                                                                                                     =  jfj 

\¥.               We  have  interesting  booklets,  circulars,  etc.,  for  those  who  have  use  for  commercial  text  books  ^ 

W  and  supplies.     Address  the  2i 

Jg                              SADLER-ROWE    COMPANY,  J 

il/                                                                                    BALTIMORE,     MD.  ^ 


SEE  PROGRAM  OF  EASTERN  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Pages  30  and  31 


CH,03 


ZANEJ^  & 

BLOSEJ3 

PUBLISHERS 

0<OLU  fM  BUvS,0. 

VOLVni.NOVll.^HOLE  NO.LII. 


^°A  yEAP. 


10<t  ANUMBER. 


With    the    speller     you     are    now    using,    try      fw 


«ccc««cccc«ccc«ccc«cc««c«cc« 


If  Y^QU  QPG  not  Modern  Business  Speller 

T4T  cyMTMCyETMCTW^       '^^'  ^^  ^^  "^^^  necessary  to  try  it,  just  examine  it; 

S|{  ^  /m     m    §  ^  M     §  F2  LW       that's  enough.     You  will  be  satisfied  it  is  what 

7^  you  ought  to  use.     It  is  all  that  any  speller  is  and 

^  cccc«««<«<«c«c«fc«<««ccc«c«*     more.     It   will   strengthen    your    English    work. 

t 

jk  \Af  E  can  furnish  you  with  DIPLOMAS  for  your  graduating  class  that  you  will 

W  ^^      find  appropriate,  neat  and  tasteful  and  at  reasonable  figures.      If  interested, 

«j<  send  for  our  special  Diploma  Circular,  stating  exact  name  of  school  and  for  which 

W  department  you  wisli  them. 


I  DIPLOMAS 


a.ddre:ss 


i 


Powers  &  Lyons 

l\ew  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


e;  •ifis;  ^^  ^&  4ri$;!' 


**Ca.nnot  be  too  Hi^Hly  t-ecommencledl.** — Wall  Street  Journal,  January  14 


A  NEW 
VOLVME  IN 


Appleton's   Business   Series 

Describing  thoroughly  and  conscientiously  the  vast  and  intricate  machinery  involved  in 
the  world's  second  financial  centre. 

The  Work  of  Wall  Street 

By  Sereno   S.  Pratt 

The  only  book  on  the  subject  ever  published  giving  an  impartial  view  of  Wall  Street  and 
its  ramifications,  wholly  free  from  sensationalism  and  axe  grinding. 

Some  of  the  Subjects  Treated : 

Evolution  of  W.1II  Street— General  View  of  Wall  Street— The  Stock  Market— Values  and 
Prices — The  Stock  Company — Listing  of  Securities — The  Unlisted  Department — The  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  :  Its  Clearing  House — Tools  of  Wall  Street — Language  of  Wall 
Street— The  Curb  Market— The  Broker  and  His  OiHce — The  Investment  Business— The 
Money  Market — The  Bank  Statement — Subtreasury  and  Assay  Office — Foreign  Exchange 
and  the  Balance  of  Trade — Private  Bankers  and  Underwriting  Syndicates — Panics — Manip- 
ulation and  Corners— The  State  of  Trade— Pests  of  Wall  street. 

Illustrated.     12  mo.    Cloth  $1.25  aet;  postage  12  cents  additional. 


D.  A.ppleton  Wl  Oo.«  PublisHers 

Ne-w  York.  Boston  Chloa^o 


^JRe /du^irv^^  £d»u?&(»ttoi<^  ^ 
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THE  BEST  BOOKS  ARE  THE  CHEAPEST 

EVEN  IF  THEY  COST  A  LITTLE  MORE  THAN  THE  OTHERS. 


CLAR 
THE 
THE 
THE 
THE 
WILLI 
THE 
THE 
Any 


The  Following  Books  ARE  THE  BEST: 

KE'S     SHORTHAND,      -  -  -  -  -  $1   25 

Grab  am -Pit  manic. 

PRACTICAL     DICTATION     MANUAL,  -  -  -        1   50 

For  Graham  and  Pitman  writers. 
PRACTICAL     DICTATION     MANUAL    (Abridged),  -  -  i  OO 

Every  Graham  or  Pitman  Teacher  should  see  it. 
POCKET    SHORTHAND     DICTIONARY,  -  -  -        50 

Handsomely  bound  in  leather 
COMPLETE     GUIDE    TO    TOUCH     TYPEWRITING,        -  -  1   00 

It  produces  the  best  results  in  the  shortest  time. 
AMS'S     ENGLISH     GRAMMAR,  -  -  -  -        75 

It  contains  the  essentials  of  the  subject. 
NEW     BUSINESS     SPELLER,  -  -  -  -  25 

Used  in  hundreds  of  schools. 
NEW     BUSINESS    CORRESPONDENCE,  -  -  -        25 

It  contains  a  thorough  course  in  punctuation. 

01  the  forcgfoing:  books  will  be  sent  to  teachers  for  examination  at  one-half  thi  retail  price. 


OUR     MOTTO    is:    "THE    BEST    BOOKS    ON    THE    MARKET." 

THE     COMMERCIAL    TEXT     BOOK    COMPANY, 


DES    MOINES,     IOWA. 


■^K- 


-.&? 
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M 


■  §: 


e:^ 


^e^^ 


?S^S^^? 


'S^S:^ 


PLENTY  s^- 
'DOSITIi 


L^T- 


<f. 


Thirteen  thousand  positions 
were  filled  by  the  Remington 
Employment   Departments  during  the  year    1902  in 
the  cities  of  New  York  and  Chicago  alone.      Every  city 
in  America  shows  a  similar  proportion 


Good  Pay 


Remember  thai  the  user  of  a  low-priced  writing  machine  alvvavs  wants  a  low-priced  sten- 
ographer.    The  best  positions  are  SECURED  BY  THE  COMPETENT  OPERATORS  OF  THE 

REMINGTON    TYPEWRITER    CO.,    327    Broadway,    New  York. 


9hse>i^\>\Jii\>r\>e^&dMiQf6i>\ii/r  ^ 


9H^f^uJ^M%Q^&G\iM!>^G^&r    ^ 


A  higher  standard  of  efficiency 
in    the    same    length    of   time 


Gre§&  Shorthand 


Founded  on  natural  principles,  Gregg  Shorthand 
has  been  adopted  by  progressive  business  schools 
everywhere,  and  is  to-day 

The  Leading  Shorthand 
——  of  America  ^=^= 

All  the  schools  using  it  have  largely  increased 
their  attendance  through  the  results  accom- 
plished—which, after  all,  is  the  "secret"  of  its 
phenomenal   success. 


Rational  Typewriting 

By    R.upert    P.    Solie.Ile    and     Ida    McLenan    Cutler 

This  remarkable  book  meets  with  the  immediate 
approval  of  every  experienc;dteacher.  Although 
issued  late  in  the  season,  it  has  been  adopted  by 
a  large  number  of  schools,  and  we  confidently 
predict  that  it  will  soon  be  the  most  popular 
typewriting  manual  on  the  market.  In  addition 
to  the  instruction,  it  contains  "a  mine  of  infor- 
mation" on  typewriting  and  correspondence. 
Ask  for  sample  pages. 


Send  for  booklet,  "ABOUT  GREGG  SHORT- 
HAND." It  is  free.  If  you  are  a  teacher,  ask 
for  "SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  TEACHERS." 


THE    QliEQQ    PUBLIStllNQ   CO. 

CHICAGO. 


^jffve  f^vUin^e^  Sclu^&ciit^or  ^ 


£  NO  highe:r  indorse:me:nt.  i 


I 


in  the  United  States  and  Europe  than  any  other  pulilir 


Isaac   Pitnxaii^s   ShoriHand 

ADOPTED     BY    THE 

New  York  High  School  of  Commerce, 

and   OIRLrS'   TE^CHNICALr   HIOH   SCHOOLr. 

(UNDER  CONTROL  OF  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION.) 

"  Destined  to  be  the  two  leadini?  commercial  educational  institutions  in  the  United  States  "— iV.  Y.  Commerciai  Advertiser- 

SVCCE:SSFVLr    BOOKS. 


Insti-uctoi-.     Exclusivelv  adopted  by  the  N.  Y.  High  School  of  Commerce.     Tlie  Pen- 

rviii  victi.ry  for  the  Isaac  Pit'tnan  System."    20th  Century  Edition.    Cloth,  gilt,  276  pp.,  $1.50. 


Isaac     Piiman^s    Shortha 

nimi  '.s  Art  /ollrrinl  says:     "A  yr 
Twentieth     Century     Business     Dictation     <a     L.e^al     Forms.     Third  Edition.     A  complete  manual  of  Dicta- 

tiDii  (in  iirdinarv  irjif).    Cmiiaiii^  over  4i«l  letters,  covering  tiftj-  lines  of  business.    Also  40  pages  of  Legal   Forms,  etc. 

Clcith  Back,  stift  ln.ards,  l.'7L'  pp..  Toe;   cli>th,  $1.00. 
Manual  of  Modern   Punctuation    ( Ordimirj-  Tjpe).    By  WlLLIA?!  Br.\DFORD  DICKSON.    A  book  for  Stenographers, 

Typewriter  Operators,  and  Business  Men.     With  hints  to  Letter-Writers,  one  hundred  suggestions  to  stenographers,  etc. 
■  Xew  edition.  127  pp.,  40c. 
Isaac    Pitman's    Shorthana    Dictionary.    20th   Century  (Eizhth)  Edition   Nojr  Readj:    Over  61,000  words  and 

proper  names  in  engraved  shorthand.     Handsome  Cloth,  gilt,  312  pp.,  $1.50. 


II  ■ 


ite  for  "  Reasons  Whj;"  and  24-page  Catalogue. 


I      Isaac  Pitman  ^  Sons,  Publishers,  31  Union  Square,  N.  Y.      % 

M  (North-west  Corner  16th  Street  ancl  Broacl-M^ay.)  j^jt 


Standard  Commercial  Books 


Taylor's  Natural  Method  of  Shorthand 

THE  BEST  GRAHAM -PITMANIC  TEXT 

The  Nelson  Commercial  Arithmetic 

BEST  BECAUSE  MOST  PRACTICAL 

Spencer's  Commercial  Law 


BEST   BECAUSE  ACCURATE 


We  want  every  teacher  to  become  acquainted  with  these  excellent  text-books — books 
that  have  been  developed  from  years  of  classroom  experience — books  that  have  stood 
the  test  and  satisfied  every  requirement.  CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 


<LA  sample  copy  of  any  one  of  these  books 
sent  express  prepaid  to  any  teacher  for  exam- 
ination upon  receipt  of  fifty  cents  in  stamps 


THE  BOBBS-MERRILL  CO. 

FORMERLY  THE   BOWEN-MERRILL  CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  U.S.A. 


BY  \V.  LE  ROY  BROWX,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


Vol.  VIII.     No.  8. 


COLUMBUS.  O.,  APRIL,   1903. 


Whole  No.  53 


Tndividuality. 

It  is  easy  to  hoot  at  individuality 
in  penmanship,  but  it  is  well  that  no 
one  has  the  power  to  destroy  it.  He 
who  wages  war  against  it  fights  a 
losing  battle.  How  poor  the  work  of 
the  master  penmen  would  seem  if  it 
were  all  alike — if  their  individualities 
were  eliminated.  No  Flickinger,  no 
Taylor,  no  Madarasz — the  charm  they 
gave  their  work  all  gone,  and  just 
•one  standard  of  penmanship  left. 
Their  individuality  is  what  made 
their  work    indiscribably  fascinating. 

What  is  true  in  the  higher  manifes- 
tation of  skill  is  also  true  in  a  degree 
in  the  lower. 

Thousands  of  teachers  have  tried 
the  plan  of  teaching  one  slant,  one 
movement,  one  form,  etc.,  for  all — 
that  was  largely  the  old  copy-book 
method— but  see  how  their  pupils 
have  departed  from  their  teaching. 

Is  the  handwriting  of  Edison  and 
James  Whitcomb  Riley  wrong  for 
their  own  use,  and  was  their  teaching 
right,  or  is  the  reverse  true? 

Why  is  the  most  accurately  en- 
graved script,  such  as  is  found  in  the 
old  style  copy-books,  not  best  for 
student's  copies?  Because  it  lacks 
all  individuality,  life,  and  is  not  of 
the  right  kind. 

The  work  of  all  our  best  business 
writers  is  strongly  marked  with  indi- 
viduality. Individuality,  always 
within  the  limits  of  reason,  should 
be  encouraged  and  not  suppressed. 
If  it  should  be  suppressed,  why  don't 
its  opponents  suppress  their  own, 
and  give  the  world  an  object  lesson  ? 

Individuality  is  all  right,  but  a  few 
misguided  enthusiasts  are  endeavor- 
ing to  make  it  conform  to  their  erron- 
eous one-movement  doctrine.  But  it 
is  too  late  ;  the  day  is  past. 


Docked  for  Bad  Penmansbip. 

N'O    SALARY    FOR    COURTHOUSE     CLERKS 
WHO    WRITE    ILLEGIBLY. 

Pottsville,  Pa.,  Februan,-  24th.— 
The  handwriting  of  the  clerks  in  the 
County  Recorder's  office  is  so  bad 
that  the  commissioners  today  refused 
to  pay  for  their  services.  This  action 
was  taken  at  the  request  of  the  Tax- 
payers' Association  and  several  law- 
yers, who  allege  that  it  is  impossible 


to  read  the  indexes  of  the  mortgage 
books. 

Judge  Marr,  to  whom  application 
was  made  to  compel  the  commission- 
ers to  pay  the  clerks,  decided  that  the 
handwriting  must  be  legibly  done  to 
entitle  them  to  saXsLxies.— Philadelphia 
Press. 

Ule  are  Out 

Of  February,  1903,  numbers  of  the 
BusiNEs.s  Educator.  If  you  have  a 
copy  or  two,  we  would  appreciate  it 
if  you  would  send  us  the  same. 

Our  subscription  list  is  growing 
and  we  cannot  always  foresee  the 
demand.  The  Business  Educator  is 
too  expensive  to  run  extras  by  the 
thousands  to  lie  upon  a  shelf. 

We  therefore  happen  to  run  short 
now  and  then  and  hereby  give  our 
friends  a  chance  to  show  their  gener- 
osity. 

Uertical 

Frequently  we  learn  through  the 
mail  or  press  that  vertical  writing 
has  been  dropped  in  this  place  and  in 
that.  From  these  reports  one  would 
naturally  conclude  that  vertical  was 
truly  a  passing  "fad"  and  "dead." 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  along  comes 
information  that  the  vertical  is  a 
"vast  improvement,"  etc.,  over  the 
old  slant. 

E.  O.  Vaile,  editor  "The  Intelli- 
gence," Chicago,  February  15,  1903, 
says  : 

"  We  have  very  slight  faith  in  the  state- 
ment that  business  men  object  to  clerks 
who  use  the  vertical  system.  This  state- 
aient  when  made  can  generally  be  traced 
to  some  teacher  in  a  commercial  school. 
As  a  class  such  teachers  are  strenuously 
against  the  vertical  system.  The  reason  is 
very  clear.  The  simplicity  and  compara- 
tive ease  with  which  it  can  be  mastered 
tend  strongly  to  reduce  the  importance  of 
their  own  calling.  They  oppose  vertical 
writing  strictly  on  business  principles, 
without  any  regard  to  pedagogical  or 
humanitarian  considerations. 

*'  If  it  were  a  fact,  as  ^"e  do  not  believe  it 
is,  that  the  business  world  disapproves  of 
vertical  writing  it  ^ould  still  be  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  schools  to  adopt  and 
teach  it.  Ease  in  learning,  legibility,  speed, 
absolutely  every  argument  but  custom,  is 
in  favor  of  it;  that  is  as  a  systeui  for  chil- 
dren to  learn.  Of  course  no  one  advocates 
that  adults  or  young  people  should  work  to 
acquire  new  writing  habits.  Nor  is  it  wise 
for  teachers  to  labor  to  make  their  pupils 
acquire  a  style  too  rigidly  and  literally  ver- 
tical. Allow  latitude  but  hold  to  the  ver- 
tical standard  as  the  ideal.  Don't  allow  the 
copy-book  or  the  writing  teacher— even  if 
\'Ou  yourself  are  that  teacher— to  be  a 
tyrant." 

Editor  Vaile  is  right  in  some  of  his 
statements,  but  to  accuse  commercial 
teachers  of  being  opposed  to  vertical 


for  "business  principles"  discloses 
the  fact  that  he  is  not  as  familiar 
with  business  teachers  as  he  is  with 
"  school  "  teachers.  Certain  it  is  that 
he  himself  could  be  accused  of  such 
"business  principles,"  as  he  is  the 
publisher  of  a  series  of  vertical  copy- 
books, which,  no  doubt,  mean  some- 
thing to  him,  though  we  have  never 
heard  of  their  use. 

We  know  full  well  from  our  extend- 
ed acquaintance  with  penmen  and 
commercial  teachers  that  if  they 
thought  or  knew  that  vertical  pen- 
manship was  better  than  slanting 
penmanship  they  would  espouse  its 
cause  and  instruct  their  pupils  in  the 
same.  As  a  class  they  are  as  sincere 
as  they  are  enthusiastic,  and  to  thus 
accuse  them  of  insincerity  as  Editor 
Vaile  does,  discloses  the  fact  that  he 
is  woefully  ignorant  concerning  this 
class  of  teachers  or  that  he  willfully 
misrepresents  them.  From  what  we 
know  of  Mr.  Vaile  we  certainly  do  not 
believe  it  is  the  latter. 

Much  of  this  misunderstanding  of 
penmanship  problems  comes  from 
the  fact  that  Editor  Vaile  knows  as 
little  about  business  college  condi- 
tions as  some  penmen  know  about 
conditions  in  the  primary  grades,  as 
concerns  childhood  and  writing. 

Discussions  for  and  against  the 
vertical  adoption  of  books,  action  of 
school  boards,  opinions  of  superin- 
tendents, editorials,  etc.,  all  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  present  tendency  is 
toward  a  slight  slant  which  some  call 
semi-vertical  while  others  call  it  slant. 
Certain  it  is  that  vertical  is  here,  and 
to  remain  indefinitely,  in  the  lower 
grades  at  least. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  rigidly  up-and- 
down  vertical  is  passing,  to  be  sup- 
planted by  medium  slant— by  a  style 
combining  the  merits  of  vertical  and 
slant  writing,  superior  to  either.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  too,  that  with  the  wane  of 
the  vertical,  simplified  writing  is  re- 
ceiving the  attention  it  deserves,  and 
which  it  would  have  received  long 
since,  had  vertical  not  become  the 
popular  idol,  for  it  was  the  simple- 
ness  of  most  of  the  vertical  systems 
that  won  rather  than  the  fact  that 
they  were  vertical. 

Vertical  will  be  written  by  a  great 
many  people,  because  it  takes  all 
styles  of  penmanship  to  meet  all 
kinds  and  conditionsof  men.  Greater 
diversity  will  be  manifested  in  the 
writing  world  than  heretofore,  and 
better  writing  will  be  the  result. 
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ALL  ?lATTriK  FOli    ['11  IS  DEPAK'l'MENT  SHOULD  BE  ADDRRSSliU    i'O  THK  ICDITOR. 


February  was  a  month  of  g-reat 
birthdays  —  Washington,  Lincoln, 
McKinley,  Lowell,  and  Longfellow. 


Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  ar- 
range to  have  the  annual  convention 
of  the  E.  C.  T.  A.  during  the  first 
week  of  April,  when  most  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  have  their  spring  va- 
cation ?  

The  E.  C.  T.  A.  program  justifies 
our  prophecy  of  last  month.  It  is  a 
crisp,  business-like  educational  bill  of 
fare.  "How?"  is theemphatic  feature 
of  almost  every  topic,  and  "How  I 
Teach"  is  the  subject  of  at  least  a 
half-dozen  addresses.  This  is  prac- 
tical, and  it  will  surely  give  to  visit- 
ing teachers  something  tangible  to 
take  with  them  to  their  class-rooms. 
Go  loaded  for  discission! 


Probably  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  forceful  general  addresses  to 
be  made  will  be  given  by  Mr.  E.  M. 
Barber,  Supervising  Accountant  of 
the  Appraiser's  Office,  New  York 
City.  Mr.  Barber  is  a  free  lance,  who 
is  admittedly  of  the  first  rank  among 
teachers  who  have  turned  their 
knowledge  to  practical  account  in 
the  great  world  of  affairs.  He  has 
had  no  small  experience  in  commer- 
cial teaching,  and  he  writes  with  a 
caustic  pen  when  the  occasion  serves. 
A  great  deal  of  very  interesting  and 
laudatory  matter  has  been  written  of 
late  regarding  those  who  were  among 
the  pioneers  in  commercial  education. 
Mr.  Barber  is  likely  to  say  something 
antithetical. 

One  of  the  best  banquets  ever  en- 
joyed by  the  Eastern  Commercial 
Teachers'  Association  was  served  at 
the  St.  Denis  Hotel  on  the  eve  of  the 
great  November  storm,  in  1898,  when 
the  Association  held  its  Thanksgiving 
meeting  at  the  Packard  School. 
.  Those  who  were  present  will  re- 
member the  delightful  way  in  which 
W.  J.  Kinsley,  as  toastmaster,  pre- 
sided over  the  after-dinner  cere- 
monies; and  they  will  meet  again  in 
the  banquet  hall  of  the  St.  Denis 
this  year,  assured  of  a  thoroughly 
enjoyable  dinner,  followed  by  appro- 
priate vocal  decorations. 


In  our  report  of  the  Mil- 
Hn  npology    waukee     Convention    we 

unjustly  gave  the  im- 
pression that  the  address  delivered 
at  the  banquet  by  President-elect 
J.  W.  Warr,  had  been  prepared  for  a 
Grand  Army  reunion  and  was  given 
to  the  teachers  secpnd-hand.  A  let- 
ter from  the  generous  president  of 
the  Federation,  which  reached  us  too 
late  to  be  acknowledged  in  last 
month's  issue,  says  that  we  were 
entirely  wrong  in  our  inference;  that 
the  address  was  prepared  especially 
for  the  Milwaukee  meeting,  and  was 
given  its  military  flavor  because  of 
the  Grand  Army  associations  of  our 
host;  but  that,  owing  to  the  lateness 
of  the  hour,  the  educational  applica- 
tion was  omitted,  thus  giving  rise  to 
the  inference  we  drew.  We  regret 
exceedingly  that  we  gave  an  unfair 
impression,  and  we  hasten  to  correct, 
so  far  as  possible,  the  wrong  we  un- 
intentionally committed  against  a 
man  who,  for  ten  years,  we  have 
esteemed  as  a  warm  personal   friend. 


A  course  of  study  is  for 
H  Cribute  the  children  and  not  the 
to  children  for  the  course  of 

Individual  study.  American  citizens 
Instruction  support     the    schools    for 

the  children's  sake,  not 
from  any  love  or  respect  for  an  out- 
line of  subjects.  Schoolmasters  are 
the  only  persons  who  worship  a  cur- 
riculum. When  a  teacher  reports 
half  a  class  as  failures  because  they 
cannot  reach  the  standard,  she  is 
cheating  so  many  parents  out  of 
their  right  to  have  their  money  de- 
voted to  a  style  of  education  suited 
to  their  children.  The  fallacy  that 
each  successive  group  of  pupils 
should  do  the  same  work  in  the  same 
time  is  not  oijly  absurd,  but  it  is 
cheating  the  tax  payer  out  of  his 
rights.  Superintendents  cry,  "It 
can't  be  done  otherwise."  Yet  Sup- 
erintendent John  Kennedy  goes  on 
doing  it  in  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  and  every 
business  college  in  the  United  States 
has  done  it  for  yttav^.  — .  hi/cricaii 
Rdncatio)!. 

February,  11th,  a  special 
Vjun.-;  men,  examination  fortheposi- 
Ulakc  Up!       X\o\i  of  stenographer  and 

typewriter    was    held  in 


the  rooms  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission at  Washington,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  seventy-one  competi- 
tors were  men. 

The  record  of  the  commission  for 
the  past  year  shows  that  out  of  423 
men  eligibles,  240  men  were  appointed, 
while  out  of  the  231  women  eligibles 
but  33  are  now  filling  positions.  Just 
why  women  are  not  desired  was  thus 
explained     by    a    prominent   official: 

"Man,"  said  he,  "has  the  advan- 
tage of  long  training  in  office  work, 
and  is  much  better  suited  for  its 
arduous  duties.  The  chiefs  of  divis- 
ions frequently  complain  that  they 
cannot  properly  control  an  office  of 
women.  It  is  much  easier  to  say  to  a 
man  that  the  exigencies  of  the  office 
require  overwork,  than  to  tell  a 
woman  'to  come  back  after  dinner.' 

"Then  again,  when  a  man  feels 
tired,  the  chief  feels  no  hesitancy  in 
saying  that  the  work  must  be  done 
regardless  of  his  personal  feelings, 
while  if  he  said  the  same  to  a  woman 
he  would  be  called  brutal" 

Remember  that  the  new  secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  made 
his  debut  in  Washington  as  one  of 
these  plain  male  stenographers,  less 
than  ten  years  ago.  "There  is  room 
at  the  top"  yet. 


The  Illinois  State  Teach- 
Pbonctic  ers'  Association  went  on 
Spelling  record,  at  its  last  conven- 
tion, in  favor  of  phonetic 
spelling,  and  adopted,  as  a  beginning, 
the  following  words,  with  spelling  as 
indicated:  Altho  for  although,  cata- 
log for  catalogue,  decalog  for  deca- 
logue, demagog  for  demagogue, 
pedagog  for  pedagogue,  prolog  for 
prologue,  program  for  programme, 
tho  for  though,  thoro  for  thorough, 
thorofare  for  thoroughfare,  thru  for 
through,  thruout  for  throughout. 

This  is  a  subject  that  has  received 
a  great  deal  of  thought  and  that  will 
some  day  be  settled  right,  at  which 
time  we  shall  all  wonder  how  we  ever 
tolerated  so  unscientific  and  cumber- 
some a  system— if  "system"  it  can 
be  called  — of  spelling;  just  as  we 
shall  some  day  wonder  why  we  were  | 
so  stupid  as  to  go  on  using  our  un- 
wieldy tables  of  weights  and  meas-  j 
urements,  and  laughing  at  our  Brit- 
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ish  cousins  for  continuing  the  use  of 
an  ox-cart  method  of  counting  money, 
when  all  the  while  we  had,  in  our 
table  of  United  States  money,  a  daily 
object  lesson  of  the  saving  that  might 
have  been  effected  could  we  only 
have  overcome  our  inertia  sufficiently 
to  make  use  of  the  metric  system  for 
all  our  weights  and  measurements. 
While  it  may  be  a  question  how  far 
we  shall  accept  the  dictum  of  the 
vanguard  in  the  matter  of  spelling 
reform,  there  should  be  no  question 
about  giving,  in  every  arithmetic 
class,  enough  work  involving  the 
tables  of  the  metric  system  to  demon- 
strate its  simplicity  and  superiority 
over  our  present  system. 


In  all  schools,  public  and 
Schools  private,  and  in  all  teach- 
Sbould  ing,     wherever     done,      it 

Build  should  ever  be  kept  before 

eftaracter     the  pupils  that  they  from 

day  to  day  are  building  a 
character  that  must  last  through  life 
and  reach  into  the  great  hereafter. 
That  just  as  a  building  is  erected, 
one  brick  at  a  time;  or  stone  by  stone 
and  brick  by  brick,  until  at  last  it 
stands  forth  a  completed  building, 
beautiful  in  its  outlines,  massive  to 
behold,  an  ornament  to  the  town,  an 
honor  to  the  men  who  conceived  and 
constructed  it,  and  a  glory  to  the 
purposes  to  which  it  is. dedicated;  so, 
too,  day  by  day,  the  youth  should  be 
taught  that  they  are  building  a  char- 
acter. That  daily  they  should  by 
"giving  all  diligence,  add  to  their 
faith  virtue,  and  to  virtue  knowledge, 
and  to  knowledge  temperance,  and  to 
temperance  patience,  and  to  patience 
godliness,  and  to  godliness  brotherly 
kindness,  and  to  brotherly  kindness 
charity." 

Then  we  have  the  fruits  of  right 
living  set  forth  in  beautiful  language 
by  the  wisest  man  that  ever  lived 
when  he  declares  that  "happy  is  the 
man  that  findeth  wisdom,  and  the 
man  that  getteth  understanding.  For 
the  merchandise  of  it  is  better  than 
the  merchandise  of  silver  and  the 
gain  thereof  than  gold.  She  is  more 
precious  than  rubies;  and  all  the 
things  thou  canst  desire  are  not  to 
be  compared  unto  her.  Length  of 
days  are  in  her  right  hand;  and  in 
her  left  hand  riches  and  honor.  Her 
wa^-s  are  ways  of  pleasantness  and 
all  her  paths  are  peace."  —  D.  F. 
Fortney,  at  the  dedication  of  the  iieic 
high  school  building,  Clcariield,  Pa. 


Business  Cips. 


GEOROK  HOKACE  I.OKI?IER. 


[Extracts  from  "  Letters  from  a  Self-Made 
Merchant  to  His  Son,"  an  instructive  and 
altogether  delightful  series  of  articles  by 
George  Horace  Loriiner,  that  for  some 
months  have  been  appearing  in  The  Satar- 
<Iav  HfCtiing:  Post,  ami  that  are  soon  to  be 
published  in  book  form  by  Small,  Maynard 


Pictorial  Pointers— The  Xew  Powers 
Building,  home  of  the  Metropolitan  Busi- 
ness College,  corner  Wabash  Avenue 
and  Monroe  Street,  Chicago.  This  magnifi- 
cent twelve-story  building  cost  a  million 
dollars,  including  the  site.  The  school 
occupies  the  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  floors, 
we  understand.  The  building  is  about  170 
feet  long  by  70  feet  in  width.  Remarkable 
provision  for  light  has  been  made.  AH. par- 
titions in  the  schoolroom  are  of  glass,  so 
that  one  may  stand  at  the  Wabash  end  of 
the  building,  and  look  through  its  170  feet 
of  school  rooms,  through  the  rear  windows, 
to  the  tossing  waters  of  Lake  Michigan, 
half  a  mile  to  the  eastward.  When  you  go 
to  Chicago,  visit  the  Metropolitan, 


&  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to  whose  courtesy 
we  are  indebted  for  permission  to  make 
these  extracts.— The  Editor.  1 

(Continued  from  Januarj-J 

TO   AX  OFFICE  .\SSIST.\XT. 

The  way  to  think  of  a  thing  in  bus- 
iness is  to  think  of  it  first,  and  the 
way  to  get  a  share  of  the  trade  is  to 
go  for  all  of  it.  Half  the  battle's 
in  being  on  the  hilltop  first  ;  and  the 
other  half's  in  staying  there. 

A  boss  with  a  case  of  big-head  will 
fill  an  office  full  of  sore  heads. 

A  manager  needs  an  assistant  to 
take  trouble  from  him,  not  to  bring  it 
to  him.  It's  easier  for  a  boss  to  do  a 
thing  himself  than  to  tell  some  one 
twice  to  do  it.  Petty  details  take  up 
just  as  much  room  in  a  manager's 
head  as  big  ideas  ;  and  the  more  of 
the  first  you  store  for  him,  the  more 
warehouse  room  you  leave  him  for 
the  second. 

An  assistant  who  becomes  his  man- 
ager's right  hand  is  going  to  find  the 
left  hand  helping  him;  and  it's  not 
hard  for  a  clerk  to  find  good  points 
in  a  boss  who  finds  good  ones  in  him. 
Pulling  from  above  and  boosting 
from  below  make  climbing  easy. 

I  want  to  caution  you  right  here 
against  getting  the   society  bug  in 


your  head.  You're  going  to  meet  a 
good  many  stray  fools  in  the  course  of 
business  every  day  without  .going  out 
to  hunt  up  the  main  herd  after  dark. 
Because  a  fellow  cuts  ice  on  the 
Artie  Circle,  it  doesn't  follow  that 
he's  going  to  be  worth  beans  on  the 
Back  Bay.  A  man's  as  good  as  he 
makes  himself,  but  no  man's  any 
good  because  his  grandfather  was. 

ox  MODESTY  .\XD  PERSISTEXCE. 

I  hope  that  when  I  get  home  your 
boss  will  back  up  all  the  good  things 
which  you  say  about  yourself.  For 
the  future,  however,  you  needn't 
bother  to  keep  me  posted  along  this 
line.  It's  the  one  subject  on  which 
most  men  are  perfectly  frank,  and  it's 
about  the  only  one  on  which  it  isn't 
necessary  to  be. 

A  man  who  does  big  things  is  too 
busy  to  talk  about  them.  When  the 
jaws  really  need  exercise,  chew  gum. 

A  man  who's  giving  a  dollar's 
worth  of  himself  for  ninety-nine  cents 
doesn't  need  to  throw  in  any  explan- 
ations. 

Hot  air  can  take  up  a  balloon  a 
long  ways,  but  it  can't  keep  it  there. 

Life  isn't  a  spurt,  but  a  long, 
steady  climb.  Some  men  do  a  day's 
work  and  then  spend  six  lolling 
around  admiring  it.  They  rush  at  a 
thing  with  a  whoop  and  use  up  all 
their  wind  in  that.  They  mistake  in- 
tention for  determination,  and  after 
they  have  told  you  what  they  propose 
to  do  and  get  right  up  to  doing  it, 
thev  simply  peter  out. 

Nothing  can  cheapen  a  man  who 
sponges  instead  of  hunting  any  sort 
of  work,  because  he's  as  cheap 
already  as  they  can  be  made. 

ON  ABUSE,  FLATTERY,   .\XD  WORRY. 

There  are  two  things  you  never 
w-ant  to  pay  any  attention  to— abuse 
and  flattery.  The  first  can't  harm 
you   and  the  second   can't  help  you. 

Some  men  are  like  yellow  dogs — 
when  you're  coming  toward  them 
they'll  jump  up  and  try  to  lick  your 
hands;  when  you're  walking  away 
from  them  they'll  sneak  up  behind 
and  snap  at  your  heels. 

As  long  as  you  can't  please  both 
sides  in  this  world,  there's  nothing 
like  pleasing  your  own  side. 

There  are  mighty  few  people  who 
can  see  any  side  to  a  thing  except 
their  own  side. 

The  only  thing  I've  ever  put  into 
my  business  which  didn't  draw  divi- 
dends in  fun  or  dollars  was  worry, 
That  is  a  branch  of  the  trade  which 
you  want  to  leave  to  your  competitors. 
I've  always  found  worrying  a  blamed 
sight  more  uncertain  than  horse- 
racing— it's  harder  to  pick  a  winner 
at  it. 

You  worry  because  yovi're  afraid 
yi3ur  business  is  going  to  smash,  and 
your  health  busts  up  instead.  W'or- 
rying  is  Iheone  game  in  which,  if  you 
guess  right,  you  don't  get  any  satis- 
{Continued  on  Page  41.) 


From  the  Business  Manager's  Desk. 

An  Advertising  Suggestion. 


xi/ 


Last  year  Mr.  R.  J.  Shoemaker,  at  that  time  the  principal  of  the  well-known  school  that  bears  his  name,  evolved 
what  proved  to  be  a  most  successful  advertising  scheme.  He  made  it  known  that  the  school  would  ^ive  $50  in  gold  to 
the  church  or  charitable  institution  in  Fall  River  that  could  muster  the  largest  number  of  votes  in  its  own  favor. 
His  oftice  was  packed  with  the  eager  members  of  rivals  for  the  coveted  prize,  and  his  efficient  corps  was  kept  more 
than  busy  showing  interested  people  througfh  his  rooms.  He  decided  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  effective  and,  all 
things  considered,  one  of  the  most  inexpensive,  advertisements  that  he  ever  used.  The  ballot  is  shown  below.  We 
should  like  to  hear  from  others  who  may  decide  to  try  this  plan. 


VOTING  CONTEST  FOR  $50  IN 

GOLD     TO    BE     GIVEN     BY 

SHOEMAKER  &  CLARK. 


Date 

I  Vote  for 


Address 

Bemarks : 


SHOEMAKER  &  CLARK'S  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS. 

109  S.  MAIN  ST,  FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 


)      VOTING  CONTEST  FOR  $50  IV  GOLD  TO  BE  GIVEN  BY  SHOEMAKER  &  CLARK.  I' 

S  Read  conditions  printed  at  the  bottom  and  vote  only  with  this  Coupon.  ); 

I  Date WOS.  \  ; 

I     I  Vote  for \l 

i     Naine ;  | 

/     Address _ < 

)  CONDITIO^IS:    Vote  at  the  scliool  office.    No  one  under  15  years  of  age  may  vote.     A  ballot  ( 

)      may  be  cast  for  any  Churcli  Society,  Hospital,  or  Cnaritable  Institution  in  this  city.     Fill  in  ( 

/      all  blanks  in  both  stub  and  coupon.      No  person  shall  cast  more  than  one  ballot  each  day.  \ 

)      Contest  closes  Friday,  Aug.  29,  at  6  P.  M.  ( 

The  purpose  of  this  contest  is  to  induce  visitors  to  call  to  see  the  school,  its 
superb  furnishings,  and  to  better  understand  the  scope  and  value  of  its  training. 


FACE  OF  THE  BALLOT.      THE  .STUB  FURNISHES  ?I.\rERIAL  FOR  .\  CARD  CATALOGUE. 


FALL  RIVER'S  GREATEST  SCHOOL. 


Some  Facts  Concerning:  Shoemaker  &  Clark's  School  that  Should  Command  Your  Attention. 

Shoemaker  &  Clark's  School  begins  its  SIXTH  year  September  1,  1902  It  began  its  first  year  with  nineteen  pupils,  and  has 
since  enrolled  over  Seventeen  Hundred.  The  teachers  who  began  with  the  school,  are  with  it  today.  Such  a  Faculty  grows 
stronger  every  year.  It  would  be  impossible  to  conduct  anything  but  a  GOOD  SCHOOL  with  such  teachers.  The  School  is  known 
for  its  honest,  aggressive  and  businesslike  policy.  Its  distinguished  annual  commencement  exercises  are  in  keeping  with  the 
standard  set  by  tbe  school. 

The  Proprietor  is  a  teacher  and  is  competent  to  criticise  the  work  of  every  department  of  the  school.  Every  pupil  has  the 
benefit  ot  his  personal  criticisms.  Money  spent  in  such  a  school  for  such  instruction,  is  an  investment,  and  is  b^^'-nd  to  come 
back  a  hundred-fold.  It  conducts  two  sessions  daily— day  and  evening.  Its  pupils  range  in  age  from  15  to  50  years.  Some  are 
learning  to  read,  write  and  handle  figures;  some  a'e  studying  the  higher  English  branches;  some  are  studying  fch-»rthand  with 
its  kindred  subjects  ;  some  are  studying  Book-keeping  and  the  branches  that  complete  that  course;  and  many  are  preparing  for 
Civil  Service  Examinations.  Day  Sessions  begin  September  2;  Night  Sessions,  September  8.  Office  of  the  School  is  open  daily 
from  9  A.  M.  to  9  p.  m.    Call  at  the  School  and  talk  with  us  about  what  you  want  to  study. 


SHOEMAKER  &  CLARK'S  SCHOOL. 


R.  J.  SHOEMAKER,  Principal. 


THE    REVERSE  SIDE  OK  THE   H.M.I.OT. 


Commercial  Education   in 
montana 

II.       E.      WYM.AN,      COMMERCI.\L       DEP'T 
HIGH    SCHOOL,    LIVINGSTOX,   MONT. 

The  word  Montana,  to  the  averaji^e 
Easterner,  brings  a  vision  of  Indian 
massacres,  gold  mines,  round-ups 
and  rugged  mountains.  Room  there 
is  for  some  such  visions,  considering 


that  the  state  covers  a  territory  as 
large  as  New  England,  New  York 
and  Indiana.  It  contains  immense 
tracts  of  forest  and  Indian  reserva- 
tions and  mines  known  the  world 
over,  the  finest  of  grazing  lands  upon 
which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cat- 
tle, horses  and  sheep  feed  the  year 
round,  and  some  of  the  best  grain 
producing  land  in  the  country. 


The  population,  which  is  about 
that  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  is  scat- 
tered throughout  the  state.  There 
are  only  eight  or  nine  towns  with  a 
population  of  over  three  thousand. 
Considering  the  sparseness  of  the 
population,  the  educational  advan- 
tages are  wonderful,  and  many  of  the 
school  buildings  compare  favorably 
with  those  of   Eastern  cities  of  much 
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larger  population.  Commercial  edu- 
cation, while  still  in  its  infancy,  is 
awakening  to  its  opportunities  and 
responsibilities. 

Helena,  the  Capital  City,  has  one 
of  the  finest  high  school  buildings  in 
the  Northwest.  A  stenographic  de- 
partment has  already  been  estab- 
lished and  a  business  department 
will  soon  be  introduced.  To  those 
who  claim  that  women  have  no  part 
in  commercial  education,  we  can 
point  with  pride  to  the  Jackman  Busi- 
ness College  as  a  result  of  the  untir- 
ing efforts  and  ability  of  Miss  Mary 
E.  Jackman,  proprietor,  a  cultured 
and  charming  woman.  The  school 
has  been  fortunate  in  securing  the 
services  of  Mr.  S.  A.  D.  Hahn,  as 
head  of  the  business  department. 
The  teaching  staff  consists  of  six 
instructors. 

Butte,  the  mining  center  of  the 
Northwest,  with  its  sixty  or  seventy 
thousand  population,  has  a  school  of 
which  it  ma}' well  be  proud;  the  Butte 
Business  College,  owned  and  con- 
ducted by  Messrs.  A.  F.  Rice  and 
C.  V.  Fulton,  can  boast  of  a  daily 
attendance  of  three  hundred  fifty 
students.  The  shorthand  department 
is  under  the  principalship  of  Mr. 
L.  A.  May. 

Besides  the  regular  branches,  a 
course  in  assaying  has  been  provided. 

The  school  publishes  a  bright, 
wide-awake  monthly,  which  is  de- 
voted to  practical  education  and 
practical  ideas.  The  Butte  High 
School  has  recently  introduced  a 
thorough  four  years'  commercial 
course,  and  under  the  able  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  D.  C.  Alhers  bids  fair  to 
be  a  great  success.  Mr.  Alhers  cer- 
tainly has  a  thorough  understanding 
of  commercial  work. 

Great  Falls,  with  its  population  of 
twelve  thousand,  is  one  of  those 
enterprising  cities  which  has  charac- 
terized the  West.  The  work  is  here 
represented  by  the  Great  Falls  Com- 
mercial College  under  the  ownership 
of  S.  H.  Bauman  and  F.  C.  Preston. 
Four  gentleman  and  two  lady 
teachers  are  employed.  The  enroll- 
ment for  the  first  term  of  the  year 
was  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven. 
Messrs.  Bauman  &  Preston  are  en- 
thusiastic in  regard  to  the  future  of 
commercial  work  in  the  West. 

To  Missoula,  with  its  nine  thousand 
population,  belongs  the  honor  of  be- 
ing called  the  Garden  City  of  the 
state,  and  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Reitz,  pro- 
prietor of  the  Garden  City  Commer- 
cial College,  belongs  a  large  share  of 
the  honor  of  raising  the  standard  for 
business  schools.  In  the  shorthand 
department  no  students  are  enrolled 
for  less  than  a  ten  month  course,  and 
education  necessary  for  enrollment 
must  be  equal  to  one  year  of  high 
school  work.  The  Garden  City  is  the 
only  school  in  the  state  which  holds 
strictly  to  commercial  work.  Thor- 
oughness is  Mr.  Reitz's  motto. 


The  Billings  Business  College  is 
setting  forth  the  advantages  of  prac- 
tical education  in  the  Eastern  part  of 
the  state. 

Bozeman,  the  home  of  pioneers,  is 
the  pioneer  city  of  education.  The 
Bozeman  State  College  has  a  com- 
plete commercial  course  and  its 
equipment  is  of  the  best.  Mr.  H.  G. 
Phelps  is  at  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

Livingston,  the  Gateway  City  to 
the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  has 
in  its  high  school  a  full  four-year 
commercial  course. 

Business  education  is  already  con- 
sidered a  necessity  among  the  edu- 
cators and  business  men  of  the  state. 
Graduates  are  in  demand  and  are 
well  paid.  Solicitors  have  so  far  left 
us  unmolested  and  the  standard  for 
the  schools  has  been  higher  than  the 
average.  We  feel  that  we  have  no 
apology  to  offer  to  our  Eastern  co- 
workers for  the  position  business 
education  occupies  in  Montana,  yet 
we  believe  great  results  will  be  hers 
in  the  next  few  years. 


Commercial    Gcoarapbv    <n 
Current  Literature. 

MISS   LAURA    B.    HORNE. 


TfKKKV. 

The  Great  Turk  and  His  Lost  Pro- 
vinces. National  Geographic  Maga- 
zine, February,  1903. 

AFRICA. 

The  Abysinian  Question  and  its 
History.  '  Nineteenth  Century,  Jan- 
uary, 1903. 

Johannesburg.  National  Review, 
January,  1903. 

JAPAN. 

Everyday  Life  in  Japan.  Overland, 
January,  1903. 

srG.\R. 
The    Brussels    Sugar    Convention. 
Contemporary  Review,  January,  1903. 

GERMANY. 

The  Germans  in  the  United  States. 
Westminster  Review,  January,  1903. 

Germany  Today.  The  World  To- 
day, February,  1903. 

(Coiitiuiied  on  Paze  14.) 


PlCTOKIAL  Pointers— This  Is  an  excellent  picture  of  The  Templeton,  home  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Business  College,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  The  famous  Mormon  Temple,  with  its 
handsome  grounds,  is  just  across  the  street  from  this  beautiful,  modern  office  building. 
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Oepartment  of    Commercial 
Caw. 

eonduct«d  by  3.  e.  Barber,  Bryant^ 

Stratton  Business  eollege. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

CONTRACTS. 


A  few  plain  principles  underlie  the 
Law  of  Contracts.  First  make  a  thor- 
ough studj-  of  each  principle  as  you 
come  to  it,  turning  it  over  in  your 
mind  and  examining  it  on  all  sides 
until  you  are  as  familiar  with  it  as 
with  the  alphabet. 

i'ou  can  do  the  most  I'aliiablc  work 
in  time  zfliic/i  is  generally  wasted. 
When  reading  or  listening  to  instruc- 
tion, jot  down  statements  which 
strike  you  as  important,  on  a  card  or 
in  a  pocket  memorandum  book, 
where  you  can  look  them  over  occa- 
sionally while  walking  or  riding. 
Make  it  a  point  to  refer  to  such  notes 
only  after  trying  to  recall  them  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  memoranda.  Use 
the  notes  to  test  the  correctness  of 
your  ideas  rather  than  as  a  substi- 
tute for  solid  thought  and  reflection. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  book 
before  you  in  order  to  study.  Too 
much  book  is  as  bad  as  not  enough. 
It  tends  to  make  you  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  the  text,  in  which  case  you 
will  become  a  wenwrns  wordwell  with 
few,  if  any,  ideas  of  your  own. 

Everything  depends  on  thinkitig  and 
reasoning— assimilating  -what  the  mind 
has  taken  in.  Good  reading  or  good 
instruction,  well  received,  drives  the 
nail;  thinking  it  over  carefully  after- 
ward clinches  it.  Whatever  is  worth 
reading  at  all,  is  doubly  worth  think- 


ing about  to  fasten  it  firmly  in  the 
mind.  Many  people  go  about  think- 
ing of  nothing,  or,  what  is  worse, 
thinking  nonsense.  It  is  small  won- 
der they  complain  of  inability  to  re- 
Tuember  what  they  read.  They  take 
something  into  the  mental  receptacle 
then  straightway  turn  the  dish  up- 
side down  and  grumble  because  they 
do  not  retain  more.  It  is  surprising 
that  they  retain  as  much  as  they  do. 
Show  me  a  person  who  goes  about 
with  an  empty  head,  and  I  will  show 
you  a  failure. 

Dr.  Holmes  said:  "  Knowledge  and 
timber  should  not  be  much  used  until 
they  are  seasoned."  Beware  of  at- 
tempting to  apply  a  rule  of  law  before 
you  have  seasoned  your  knowledge 
by  taking  thought. 

THE    P.VRTIES    TO    .\    CONTRACT 

At  least  two  competent  parties  are 
necessary  to  a  binding  agreement. 
A  person  cannot  make  a  contract  -with 
himself  or  with  himself  and  others. 

Question:  A,  B  and  C  execute  a 
bond  in  favor  of  A.  Is  the  bond 
enforceable? 

COMPETENCY 

A  person  of  age  and  rational  (in 
his  right  mind)  is  competent  to  bind 
himself  by  a  contract. 

INCOMPETENCY 

Those  who  are  under  the  age  re- 
quired by  statute  law  (twenty-one 
years  in  most  states)  or  are  not  of 
sound  mind,  are  said  to  be  incompe- 
tent. These  are  not  bound  by  their 
contracts  generally.     Why  not  ? 

CONDITIONS    OF    INCOMPETENCY 

^linority. 
Insanity, 
Idiocy, 
Intoxication, 


PICTORIAI.  POINTERS-The  office  of  Principal  Joseph  Nelson,  of  the  Salt  I,.-,ke 
Business  College.  It  will  be  noticed  that  tlie  enterprising  commercial  school  manager  of 
thefar  West  enjoys,  r4uite  as  mucli  as  his  Eastern  brother,  surroundings  that  are  bcaiili- 
ful  and  comfortable,  if  not  positively  elegant. 


Duress, 

Undue  Influence, 

Alien  Belligerency. 

Minority— "The  law  assists  min- 
ors." The  minor  is  not  supposed  to 
have  the  reason  and  judgment  which 
comes  with  age  and  experience.  If 
he  were  to  be  bound  by  his  contracts 
generally,  he  might  be  led  into  mak- 
ing deals  injurious  not  only  to  him- 
self but  to  the  general  public.  For  it 
is  for  the  good  of  all  that  each  should 
make  proper  use  of  his  wealth  so 
that  he  may  not  become  a  burden  to 
society.  The  minor  is,  therefore, 
allowed  to  avoid  his  contracts  in 
most  cases.  This  means  that  if  X,  a 
minor,  enters  into  an  agreement  with 
Y,  a  competent  person,  X  may  avoid 
the  contract  if  he  will,  or  he  may 
elect  to  perform  his  part  and  hold  Y 
to  the  contract.  This  gives  the  minor 
great  advantage. 

As  a  general  thing,  one  who  is 
allowed  for  any  reason  to  avoid  his 
contract  must  return  what  he  has 
obtained  under  the  agreement.  For 
example,  if  B,  an  adult,  has  pur- 
chased from  C  a  quantity  of  lumber 
and  C  has  deceived  him  as  to  the 
quality,  B  may  avoid  the  contract 
but  he  must  return  the  lumber.  If  a 
minor  wishes  to  avoid  his.  contract, 
for  goods  already  delivered,  he  must 
return  the  goods  if  he  still  has  them, 
but  if  he  has  wasted  them  or  disposed 
of  them,  he  may  still  avoid  the  con- 
tract.    Why  is  this? 

Contracts  for  necessaries— May 
a  minor  ever  bind  himself  by  a  con- 
tract? He  may  for  the  purchase  of 
"necessaries."  Why?  Because  "the 
law  assists  minors."  How  does  this 
assist  the  minor?  Give  this  a  little 
careful  thought. 

What  are  "necessaries?"  The  word 
"necessaries"  as  here  used,  is  a  tech- 
nical law  term  and  must  not  be  lim- 
ited in  meaning  to  just  the  bare 
necessities  of  existence.  It  always 
includes  these  and  it  may  cover  many 
other  things.  In  determining  what 
are  "necessaries"  in  any  given  case, 
the  age,  physical  condition,  social 
standing,  and  wealth  of  the  minor, 
must  all  be  taken  into  account.  What 
is  necessary  for  one  might  be  wholly 
unnecessary  for  another.  Medical 
attendance  is  not  necessary  for  one 
who  is  in  excellent  health,  and  even 
food  is  not  necessary  to  him  who  is 
already  amply  supplied.  It  would 
make  no  difference  that  the  dealer 
did    not  know  this.     Why? 

A  minor  living  with  his  parents 
would  not  be  bound  by  his  contract 
for  "necessaries,"  even  though  he 
were  not  properly  provided  for  at 
home.  Think  out  the  reason  for  this 
rule. 

The  minor  is  never  Iwund  to  pay 
7>iore  than  the  reasonable  value  of  the 
goods  received,  even  though  they  are 
"necessaries."  Of  course  he  is 
never  bound  to  pay  more  than  the 
price  agreed  upon. 
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Mo)icy  is  not  a  "necessary  "  even 
though  it  is  lent  to  the  minor  to 
enable  him  to  buy  "necessaries." 
But  one  who  had  lent  money  to  a 
minor  under  such  conditions  would 
probably  be  able  to  hold  the  minor 
for  the  reasonable  value  of  the  goods 
purchased,  but  not  necessarily  for 
the  purchase  price.  Again,  if  the 
minor  purchased  something  not 
"necessary,"  or  squandered  the 
money,  the  lender  would  have  no 
redress.     Why  not? 

Repairs  to  the  property  of  the  minor 
not  "necessaries."  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  repair  a  building  belonging 
to  a  minor  in  order  to  keep  it  from 
decay,  yet  repairs  to  property  would 
not  come  under  the  head  of  "neces- 
saries." The  law  is  plain  that 
"  'necessaries'  must  concern  the  per- 
son of  the  infant"  or  minor,  or  his 
family  if  he  is  married,  and  not  his 
property.  From  all  that  we  have 
seen  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
"Whoever  deals  with  a  minor  does 
so  at  great  risk." 

The  party  claiming  incompetency 
must  prove  that  he  was  incompetent 
when  he  entered  into  the  agreement. 

Ratification — On  becoming  of  age, 
the  minor  may  ratify  a  contract 
previously  made;  that  is,  he  may 
make  it  binding  upon  himself.  By 
the  law  of  some  states,  this  must  be 
done  in  writing,  while  in  others  an 
oral  statement  would  be  sufficient. 
The  minor  might,  in  the  absence  of  a 
statute  to  the  contrary,  bind  himself 
(ratify  a  previous  contract)  by  con- 
duct. This  he  might  do  by  continu- 
ing- to  keep  an  article  received  under 
such  an  agreement,  for  an  unreason- 
able length  of  time  after  attaining 
his  majority. 

Insanity — The  lunatic  is  not  bound 
by  his  contracts  generally,  because 
he  is  not  capable  of  reasoning  logic- 
ally so  as  to  determine  the  conse- 
quences of  his  acts.  He  may  be 
"cunning"  but  he  is  not  "rational" 
and  therefore  cannot  give  intelligent 
"consent'.'  to  a  contract.  "An  infant 
does  not  differ  much  from  a  lunatic." 
This  means  that,  the  minor  and  the 
lunatic  are  treated  much  the  same  in 
regard  to  their  contracts.  The  luna- 
tic is  bound  as  by  contract  for 
"necessaries"  furnished.  In  such 
cases  "consent"  is  implied  for  the 
benelit  of  the  lunatic,  in  order  that 
he  may  be  properly  cared  for. 

Idiocy — The  idiot  cannot  make  a 
contract  because  he  has  no  mind  and 
of  course  cannot  "consent"  to  any- 
thing. His  estate  is  answerable  for 
"necessaries"  furnished  him,  for  the 
same  reason  as  in  the  case  of  the 
lunatic. 

I.N'TOXic.VTiON  —  A  person  so  thor- 
oughly intoxicated  as  to  take  away 
his  power  of  reasoning,  may  avoid 
contracts  generally,  if  made  while  he 
is  still  in  that  condition.  But  svch 
person  must,  on  recovering  his 
reason,    hasten    to    return     what    he 


obtained  under  the  agreement,  and 
he  must  notify  the  other  party  of  his 
intention  to  avoid  the  contract;  other- 
wise he  will  be  bound.  Partial  or 
slight  into.xication  is  not  sufficient 
grounds  on  which  to  avoid  a  contract. 
Even  complete  intoxication  is  no 
defense  against  a  crime. 

DfRESS— A  person  who  is  forced, 
through  fear  of  injury  or  imprison- 
ment, to  make  some  agreement 
against  his  will,  or  who  makes  such 
an  agreement  in  order  to  effect  his 
release  from  imprisonment,  may 
avoid  his  agreement  if  he  can  show 
that  he  had  reasonable  grounds  for 
fear  or  that  the  imprisonment  was 
not  according  to  law.  If  he  is  only 
paying  a  just  penalty  for  some 
offence,  he  is  not  said  to  be  under 
duress.  If  under  duress  of  fear,  he 
must  have  reasonable  cause  for  fear. 
In  determining  whether  or  not  there 
was  cause  for  fear,  the  age,  intelli- 
gence, and  physical  condition  of  the 
person  should  be  taken  into  account. 
What  would  fill  the  mind  of  a  weak 
person  with  terror  might  not,  in  the 
least,  affect  a  stronger  mind. 

Undue  Influence— A  person  who 
is  influenced  to  make  an  agreement 
against  his  will  is  said  to  be  under 
undue  influence  and  may  avoid  his 
contract  so  made.  This  does  not 
mean  that  every  person  who  is  in- 
duced by  the  arguments  of  another 
to  enter  into  contract  may  avoid  his 
contract  where  he  has  not  been  de- 
ceived. Very  often  one  member  of  a 
family  has  such  control  over  the 
others  that  they  practically  have  no 
will  of  their  own  in  dealing  with  him. 
Sometimes  a  person  whose  mind  is 
naturally  weak,  or  has  been  weak- 
ened by  age,  is  easily  led  into  mak- 
ing contracts  against  his  own  interest. 


In  such  cases,  they  cannot  give  the 
"consent"  which  is  necessary  to  a 
valid  contract. 

Alien  Belligerency— An  alien  is  a 
citizen  of  another  country.  In  times 
of  peace  he  is  generally  allowed  to 
sue  and  be  sued  in  our  courts,  and 
his  contracts  are  binding  upon  him. 
In  times  of  war  he  is  an  "alien  bellig- 
erent" and  cannot  make  a  contract 
with  a  citizen  of  our  country  which 
will  be  liable  in  any  way  to  interfere 
with  the  war.  Any  contract  which 
would  necessitate  communicating 
across  the  line  of  hostilities  would  be 
dangerous,  as  the  secrets  of  our  for- 
tifications or  our  plan  of  action  might 
thereby  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  If  such  contracts  were  be- 
gun before  war  was  declared,  they 
would  stand  as  they  were  until  a 
peace  was  concluded,  when  they 
would  revive. 

Following  are  some  questions,  the 
answers  to  which  may  be  %vorked  out 
by  applying  the  principles  and  rules 
given  above.  You  should  think  them 
out  for  yourself  and  write  down  your 
answer,  then  compare  your  conclus- 
ions with  the  answers  which  will  be 
given  in  the  next  issue. 
exercises 

1.  A  minor  hires  a  coachman  for 
three  months  and  at  the  end  of  one 
month  discharges  him.  Suppose 
that,  for  one  in  his  circumstances, 
the  services  of  a  coachman  are 
necessary;  that  the  salary-  agreed 
upon  is  more  than  such  services  are 
reasonably  worth,  and  that  the  minor 
refuses  to  pay  anything.  What  are 
the  rights  of  the  coachman? 

2.  A  minor,  living  with  his  parents, 
bought  clothing  on  credit.  At  the 
trial  it  was  proved  that  the  minor 
was  not   provided  with  clothing  suit- 
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able  to  one  of  his  age  and  social 
position.  Should  the  minor  be 
bound  by  his  contract  ? 

3.  A  minor  purchased  an  article 
not  "necessary,"  on  credit.  He  sold 
the  article  and  wasted  the  money. 
Could  he  then  avoid  paying-  for  it  ? 

4.  Brown  wishes  to  avoid  his  con- 
tract with  Smith  on  the  ground  of 
minority.  Must  Smith  prove  th^t 
Brown  was  of  age  when  he  entered 
into  the  contract,  or  must  Brown 
prove  that  he  was  not  of  age  at  that 
time  ? 

5.  A  minor  makes  an  agreement  to 
work  as  an  apprentice  (to  learn  a 
trade)  for  three  years,  at  a  stated 
salary,  which  is  reasonable  in 
amount.  Is  the  minor  bound  by  his 
agreement? 

6.  A  minor  buys  a  carriage  and 
span  of  horses.  On  attaining  his 
majority,  he  continues  to  use  the 
outfit  for  a  year.  Can  he  then  avoid 
the  contract  on  the  ground  of  minor- 
ity?    Why? 

7.  A,  while  thoroughly  intoxicated, 
buys  a  carriage.  On  becoming  sober 
he  continues  to  use  the  carriage  for 
a  week.  He  then  wishes  to  return 
the  carriage  and  avoid  the  purchase. 
Can  he  do  so? 

8.  B,  while  suffering  from  delirium 
tremens,  is  cared  for  by  C.  As  soon 
as  B  recovers,  he  seeks  to  avoid  pay- 
ing C.  for  his  services.  Decide  the 
case. 

9.  X,  while  slightly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor,  makes  a  contract. 
On  thinking  it  over  he  wishes  to 
avoid  the  contract  on  the  ground  of 
intoxication.     Can  he  do  so? 

10.  A  has  made  a  contract  with  B, 
w^hich  he  now  wishes  to  avoid  on  the 
ground  of  duress.  A  claims  that  he 
stood  in  no  fear  of  B  but  that  he  con- 
sented to  the  agreement  as  being  the 
quickest  way  of  getting  rid  of  him. 
Is  the  contract  binding? 

11.  B  has  committed  a  wrong 
against  me  for  which  I  could  have 
him  imprisoned.  I  settle  the  matter 
by  taking  his  note  for  a  certain 
amount.  Can  B  avoid  paying  the 
note  on  the  ground  of  duress? 

12.  An  aged  father  is  induced  to 
deed  his  property  to  one  of  his  four 
sons  for  one-third  its  value.  Would 
you  consider  the  deed  valid? 

13.  B,  an  aged  lady,  sells  her  prop- 
erty for  half  price  to  one  who,  for 
many  years,  has  been  her  attorney. 
Is  this  a  valid  sale? 

14.  Suppose  X,  a  resident  citizen 
of  France,  had  a  valid  claim  against 
B,  of  New  York,  but  before  it  was 
settled  war  broke  out  with  France. 
What  would  become  of  the  claims? 

15.  Could  a  married  woman  make 
a  contract  in  her  own  name,  under 
the  common  law?  How  is  it  under 
statute  law? 

16.  X,  who  is  insane,  makes  a 
reasonable  contract  with  Y.  X  ap- 
pears perfectly  rational,  and  Y,  hav- 
ing no  knowledge  that   he  is   insane, 


performs    his     part  of    the    contract. 
Is  X  bound? 

17.  A  has  been  adjudged  insane 
by  the  court.  B  does  not  know  this, 
and,  acting  in  good  faith,  makes  a 
contract  with  A.     Is  A  bound? 

18.  C  is  insane  on  the  question  of 
social  equality,  but  perfectly  sane 
otherwise.  Would  he  be  bound  by  a 
contract  to  purchase  property? 

19.  D  is  subject  to  fits  of  insanity 
although  he  has  never  been  adjudged 
insane.  He  makes  a  contract  with  E 
during  a  sane  interval.  Is  the 
contract  binding? 

20.  X  has  been  adjudged  insane 
and  a  guardian  is  appointed.  He  is 
now  in  his  right  mind  again,  but  the 
guardian  has  not  been  removed. 
Can  he  make  a  binding  contract? 
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Success  Tn  Cifc. 

Senator  3.  P.  Dolliver. 

[Synopsis  of  an  address  recently 
delivered  before  the  students  of  the 
Capital  City  Commercial  College,  Des 
Moines,   Iowa.] 

THREE   THEORIES    OF    SUCCESS. 

There  are  two  or  three  theories 
about  getting  through  this  world;  one 
of  them  was  propounded  not  very  long 
ago  by  Mr.  Schwab,  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpor- 
ation. He  was  feeling  very  comforta- 
ble in  the  possession  of  an  income 
variously  estimated  from  $100,000  to 
$1,000,000  as  the  salary  of  the  general 
manager  of  that  corporation,  and  in 
one  of  his  minutes  of  enthusiasm,  he 
laid  down  a  proposition  that  a  per- 
son, in  order  to  get  through  this 
world  in  first-class  shape,  needs  no 
education  of  a  book  character  at  all, 
and  to  prove  it,  he  pointed  to  himself 
as  having  graduated  from  the  prim- 
ary class  into  the  rolling  mills  of 
Pittsburg.. 

There  is  another  theory  that  if  a 
man  desires  to  get  a  good  grip  on 
this  world,  he  must  have  a  business 
education  and  nothing  else.  That  he 
must  be  familiar  with  the  intricacies 
of  commercial  intercourse  and  correct 
financial  management,  whether  or  not 
he  knows  anything  of  science,  litera- 
ture, or  the  arts. 

There  is  a  third  theory  that  a  man 
amounts  to  nothing  unless  he  has  a 
university  training, — has  had  his 
mind  stored  with  the  riches  of  the 
world  of  knowledge  and  learning ; 
and  that  school  looks  with  some  de- 
gree of  contempt  upon  those  of  us 
who  are  in  a  humble  way  making  prep- 
aration for  plain,  every-day  careers 
in  this  life.  There  is  a  measure  of 
truth  in  all  of  these  theories.  It  is 
true  that  a  man  may  get  through  the 
world  without  any  book  learning  at 
all,  as  did  Mr.  Schwab,  and  as  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  did,  in  a  larger  field  of 
the  world's  highest  labor.  A  man 
may  make  a  success  who  has  a  plain 
business  education.  There  are  not 
wanting,  examples  of  those  who  have 
found  a  university  education  suffic- 
ient to  warrant  all  the  sacrifices 
needed  in  getting  it.  The  truth  is, 
ample  preparation  is  needed  for  the 
work  we  have  to  do  in  the  world,  no 
matter  what  that  work  may  be.  In 
some  cases  it  would  seem  that  a  fair 
and  square  contact  with  the  work  he 
is  doing  constitutes  in  itself,  an  edu- 
cation for  that  man. 

DEFINITE    KNOWLEDGE  THE  ONE  THING 
NEEDFUL. 

It  is  also  true  that  a  man  may  get  a 
good  education  by  simply  preparing 
himself  for  business  and  taking  his 
chances  in  the  rough  and  tumble  of 
life,  and  it  is  also  true  that  every  man, 
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whether  he  is  a  workman  or  a  busi- 
iness  man,  or  a  learned  university 
professor,  can  get  an  invaluable  ad- 
vantage if  he  lean  find  the  time,.  leis- 
ure, and  the  opportunity  to  devote 
himself  to  the  higher  range  of  [cul- 
ture. What  is  needed  is  preparation 
for  the  thing  which  a  man  has  to  do. 
I  had  the  advantage  in  my  early 
youth  of  a  college  curriculum,  and  I 
must  say  in  looking  back  at  it,  that 
while  I  think  it  did  me  a  great  deal  of 
good,  it  left  me  absolutely  helpless 
in  the  world  in  which  I  was  living.  I 
found  it  impossible  to  take  a  step  in 
any  direction.  Living  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, I  was  compelled  to  betake  my- 
self to  a  neighboring  brickyard  in 
order  to  earn  money  enough  to  get 
out  of  the  state.  I  am  bound  to  say 
also  that  the  usual  university  curric- 
ulum is  a  very  inadequate  prepara- 
tion for  work  in  this  world.  I  found 
it  practically  impossible  to  pass  an 
examination  to  teach  school  in  a  rural 
district  in  Illinois.  I  found  that  there 
were  a  good  many  things  you  had  to 
know  definitely  in  order  to  pass  an 
examination.  I  recollect  that  while 
at  the  university,  I  committed  to 
memory  the  Univer.^al  History  of  the 
World,— actually  memorized  it  from 
day  to  day.  I  found  after  I  got  out 
into  the  cold  world  that  it  did  not  make 
any  difference  how  much  or  how  little 
history  I  knew.  The  thing  that  this 
age  needs,  I  have  found,  is  definite 
knowledge  aboiit  some  thing,  and 
that  is  one  reason  I  have  taken  a 
great  interest  in  this  wonderfial  com- 
mercial school  which  has  been  built 
up  in  the  past  twenty  years,  and 
which  has  sent  out  in  that  twenty 
years,  hundreds,  and  I  may  say  thou- 
sands, of  young  men  and  young 
women  to  take  honorable  positions  in 
the  state  and  the  nation. 

MAKE     THOROUGH      PREPARATION      FOR 
DEFINITE   WORK. 

If  a  man  is  desirous  of  entering  the 
business  world,  there  are  certain 
definite  things  that  must  be  known. 
A  man  who  can  not  add  and  subtract 
can  not  get  a  position  in  the  business 
world.  Although  a  man  may  begin 
at  the  verv  bottom  to  acquire  these 
things  for  himself,  an  institution  like 
this,  in_  giving  a  man  a  definite 
preparation  to  do  some  definite  thing 
in  this  world,  does  him  an  infinite 
service.  The  world  is  more  anxious 
than  ever  before  for  people  who  can 
do  the  thing  they  undertake  to  do. 
If  a  man  undertakes  to  be  a  book- 
keeper he  has  an  immense  advantage 
over  every  one  else  if  he  understands 
that  business.  And  the  reason,  in 
my  judgment,  that  so  many  of  the 
boys  fail  in  the  labor  of  life,  is,  not 
on  account  of  a  lack  of  ability,  nor 
want  of  brains,  but  because  when  it 
comes  right  down  to  the  doing  of 
some  thing,  they  are  wanting.  They 
can  not  do  it  well.  There  are  a  great 
many  people  who   can  do  the  same 


thing  better  than  they  can.  In  the 
higher  range  of  thought,  there  is  ab- 
solutely room  for  everybody's  attain- 
ments. The  number  of  people  in  this 
world,  that  can  do  things  accurately 
and  well  is  far  below  the  demand  and 
always  has  been. 

TOD.W     DOLLARS     STAND    FOR     LITTLE  ; 
MEN  FOR  MUCH. 

I  believe  there  are  greater  oppor- 
tunities in  the  business  world  today 
than  there  ever  were  before  in  the 
history  of  our  countr}'.  A  great 
many  people  are  discouraged ;  they 
say  an  individual  man  now  amounts 
to  nothing,  that  everything  is  in  the 
corporation.  I  myself  have  lived  to 
see  a  wonderful  growth  of  corpora- 
tions in  the  United  States  and  I  have 
studied  with  some  degree  of  anxiety 
and  interest  into  the  effect  of  modern 
conditions  upon  the  prospects  of 
young  men  and  young  women  in  the 
race  of  life,  and  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  that  the  great  corporations,  in- 
stead of  hindering  the  success  of  men 
are  going  to  make  a  demand  for  a 
higher  business  training  than  was 
ever  before  needed,  and  the  young 
men  and  young  women  who  are  able 
to  respond  to  this  demand  are  going 
to  make  a  success.  There  never  was 
a  day  when  a  dollar,  taken  by  itself, 
stood  for  so  little,  and  when  a  man, 
taken  by  himself,  stood  for  so  much, 
as  at  the  present  time.  A  great  many 
men  count  financial  success  as  the 
only  success  there  is  in  this  world. 
Many  men  feel  that  the  prospect  of 
getting  rich  is  the  first  object  in  life  ; 
to  other  men,  honor  and  distinction 
are  the  things  to  seek  for.  If  I  ever 
did    see    the    time    when    I    thought 


wealth  was  the  measure  of  a  man's 
success,  I  have  dropped  that  philoso- 
phy,—if  I  ever  did  see  the  time  when 
I  felt  that  distinction  and  honor 
were  the  objects  in  life,  I  have 
dropped  all  that.  I  cling  to  the 
homely  philosophy,  old,  but  never 
truer  than  it  is  today,  that  the  real 
measure  of  a  man's  success  in  this 
world  is  the  fidelity  with  which  he 
approaches  the  every-day  duties 
which  lie  all  around  him  in  the  every- 
day road  of  life. 


Cbe  new  England  fyial)  School 

Commercial  Ceacbers' 

Jlssociation. 

At  the  November  (1902)  meeting-  of  the 
Essex  County  (Mass.)  Teachers'  Institute, 
the  queslion  of  orjjanizing  an  association 
of  high  school  comtiiercial  teachers  was 
discussed,  and  a  Committee  on  Organiza- 
tion was  appointed,  witli  instructions  to  call 
a  meeting  of  higli  scliool  commercial  teacli- 
ers  during  the  winter,  to  consider  the  feas- 
ibility of  completing  sucli  an  organization. 
The  Cliairman  of  the  Organization  Com- 
mittee, II.  G.  Greene,  of  Melrose,  Mass., 
called  tliis  meeting  for  March  7th,  in  the 
Engineering  Buildingof  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

About  sixty  teachers  from  tlie  various 
sections  of  New  England  gathered  at  tlie 
beautiful  new  Colonial  Theatre  in  Boston, 
at  11  o'clock,  March  7tli,  to  listen  to  a  lecture 
by  Dr.  E.  J.  James,  president  of  Northwes- 
tern Cniversity,  on  "The  Problem  of  Com- 
mercial Education."  A  part  of  this  excel- 
lent address  appears  in  this  number. 

At  2:30  o'clock,  in  the  absence  of  Chairman 
Greene,  wlio  was  kept  away  by  sickness,  E. 
W.  Engler,  of  Uynn,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, called   the  meeting  to    order.      He 

(Continued  on  Page  :i().) 


PICTORIAL  POINTERS— Here  is  an  illustration  of  :i  unique  method  of  using  the 
phonograph,  both  for  shorthand  dictation  and  for  speed  practice  on  the  typewriter.  Mr. 
Nelson  calls  this  his  Speed  Room.  We  know  by  having  seen  it  that  it  is,  like  all  the 
other  rooms  of  this  progressive  school,  a  very  attractive  room.  The  utility  of  glass 
partitions  as  here  used  will  appeal  at  once  to  practical  school  people. 
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Che  problem  of  dommercial  (Sbucation 

EDMUND     J.     JAMES,     PRESIDENT     OF     NORTH-WESTERN     UNIVERSITY 


ered    Ma 


[This  is  the  latter  part  of  a  lecture  del 
Club,  Boston.  The  introduction  was  a  scholarly  revi 
place  of  education  in  human  society,  and  it  led  u 
technical  education,  thus  to  commercial  education, 
address,  which  was  deliyered  before  a  very  large 
The  Editor.] 

You  are  ready  now,  I  believe,  to 
take  another  great  step  in  advance 
and  to  w-restle  with  the  problem  of 
providing  a  special  training  for  that 
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and  our  endowed  academies  and 
institutes  should  cultivate  and  foster, 
because  I  believe  they  could  do  it 
better  amid  better  surroundings  than 


large  proportion  of  our  young  people      the  average  commercial    college    can 
who   expect    to   go    into    mercantile,       "^    '-^      '^'  '-"    *■  —'^    u„»*„.- 

commercial,  or  business  life. 


A   TRIBUTE     TO    THF     AMERICAN      BUSI- 
NESS   SCHOOL 

Thus  far,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
only  special  provision  for  such 
training  has  been  made  by  the  so- 
called  business  or  commercial  col- 
leges, which  are  such  a  striking  char- 
acteristic of  our  American  educa- 
tional system.  Proprietary  institu- 
tions, nearly  all  of  them:  having  a 
purely  practical— one  might  almost 
say  national  aim— I  do  not  wish  to 
say  a  word  against  them.  I  believe 
they  have  done,  and  are  doing,  a 
most  valuable  service,  both  to  the 
young  people  who  attend  them,  and 
to  the  business  classes  whose  interest 
they  subserve.  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  current  slurs  upon  their 
function  or  their  character.  Such 
belittling  criticism  as  is  usually 
meted  out  to  them,  springs,  as  it  has 
always  seemed  to  me,  from  ignorance 
of  the  work  of  these  schools  and  the 
practical  needs  of  our  American  life. 
Lincoln  has  well  said,  "You  can  fool 
some  of  the  people  all  of  the  time, 
and  all  of  the  people  some  of  the 
time;  but  not  even  the  shrewdest  of 
knaves  can  fool  all  of  the  people  all 
of  the  time."  The  fact  that  year 
after  year  young  people  can  be  found 
by  the  hundreds  and  thousands  who 
have  to  earn  their  own  money,  who 
will  pay  high  rates  of  tuition  for  the 
teaching  of  these  schools,  and  that 
they  will  advise  their  friends  to  do 
the  same  thing,  and  will  send  their 
own  children  to  the  same  kind  of 
schools,  is,  to  my  mind,  a  proof  of 
the  valuable  service  they  are  render- 
ing to  society,  which  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  all  the  college  presidents 
in  the  country  to  the  contrary  would 
not  weaken  in  the  least. 

They  are,  however,  of  a  purely  ele- 
mentary character,  far  from  being  as 
efficient  for  the  purpose  as  they 
should  be,  even  in  the  best  speci- 
mens, and  in  the  worst,  they  almost 
justify  the  severest  things  said 
about  them. 

COMMERCIAL     EDUCATION      IN     THE 
PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 

Now  even  this  work  I  believe  our 
public  school  system  should  take  up 


do  it.  They  could  turn  out  better 
stenographers,  typewritists,  and 
bank  clerks  of  a  higher  type,  because 
the  spirit  of  the  school  would  be 
more  liberal  and  educative. 

The  easy  objection  to  this  is,  that 
this  would  be  paying  for  trade  and 
professional  education.  Of  course 
it  is.  But  by  what  system  of  reason- 
ing can  you  justify  the  support  of 
high  schools  to  prepare  the  children 
of  the  well-to-do  for  college  and  the 
professional  school,  as  is  done  now 
in  every  state  of  the  Union;  or  the 
support,  at  public  expense,  of  univer- 
sities where  the  children  of  the  well- 
to-do  can  get  the  training  for  the 
practice  of  medicine,  or  law,  or  engi- 
neering, or  farming,  as  is  done  in 
nearly  forty  states  of  the  Union,  and 
yet  deny  all  opportunities  to  the 
children  of  the  less  fortunately  situ- 
ated to  get  a  training  which  would 
prepare  them  to  be  more  efficient 
members  of  society  in  their  field  of 
work  ? 

The  properly  organized,  well  equip- 
ped commercial  high  school,  such  as 
exists  in  France,  Germany,  Austria, 
and  most  other  European  countries, 
will  serve  this  purpose;  and  I  believe 
that  every  large  city  in  this  country 
should  have  such  an  institution,  and 
the  largest  cities  several  schools 
which  would  insist  thoroughly  on 
the  disciplinary  and  liberal  quality 
in  their  curriculum,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  would  offer  the  opportun- 
ity to  get  that  practical  knowledg'e 
and  skill  which  would  facilitate  the 
obtaining  of  employment.  If  the 
curriculum  is  properly  constituted 
and  properly  taught,  the  young 
people  will  get  a  valuable  mental 
discipline  and  culture,  though  it  may 
not  carry  with  it  a  knowledge  of  the 
philology  or  history  of  the  wonderful 
peoples  of  antiquity. 

ADVANCED     SCHOOLS      MUST    TRAIN 
LEADERS 

But  in  our  schools  of  national  edu- 
cation, we  should  not  stop  with  pro- 
viding facilities  for  commercial 
training  for  employment,  in  our  sec- 
ondary schools.  We  must  propose  to 
train  leaders  in  commerce  and  busi- 
ness, not  merely  clerks  and  book- 
keepers.   We    must    insist    that    the 


Universities  shall  turn  their  attention 
to  training  men  for  the  careers  of 
railroading,  banking,  insurance, 
merchandising,  as  they  now  do  for 
law,  medicine,  and  engineering. 

The  common  answer  to  this  by 
institutions  that  are  unwilling  to 
adopt  innovations  or  that  have  no 
money  to  establish  new  departments 
is,  that  the  best  training  for  business 
is  a  general  college  education,  which 
will  increase  a  boy's  power,  set  him 
intellectually  and  morally  free;  and 
then  let  him  go  into  the  practical 
work.  It  has  not  been  so  very  long 
since  we  heard  that  doctrine  preached 
in  regard  to  the  training  of  the 
clergyman,  lawyer,  physician,  dentist, 
engineer,  farmer,  teacher.  It  is  the 
same  old  objection  that  has  always 
been  made  to  any  kind  of  special, 
professional  or  technical  education. 
Surely  we  need  such  education  badly 
enough  if  it  be  found  practicable  to 
create  a  curriculum. 

THE    CALL    FOR     WELL    TRAINED    LEAD- 
ERS   IN    FINANCE 

Look  at  the  state  of  the  business 
world  today,  even  in  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  commercial  country. 
Look  at  the  banking  system  of  the 
country!  In  a  chronic  state  of  fear 
bordering  on  panic  because  of  the 
absurd  system  of  government  finance, 
and  yet  no  bankers  or  statesmen 
seem  to  have  been  found  thus  far 
who  can  devise  a  scheme  which  will 
be  practicable  and  acceptable  at  the 
same  time.  I  do  not  suppose  that  a 
lot  of  college  professors  constituting 
the  faculty  of  a  school  of  commerce 
could  devise  such  a  scheme.  I  know 
them,  alas!  too  well  to  dream  such  a 
thing — but  I  do  believe,  that  if  such 
schools  turned  out  young  men  with 
a  sound  training  in  the  principles 
underlj'ing  this  great  department  of 
business,  some  of  them  would  be- 
come wise  enough  in  the  great  scheme 
of  life  to  solve  this  and  similar  prob- 
lems, as  their  brothers  from  the 
technical  schools  build  our  bridges 
and  our  sky-scrapers. 

INCAPACITY     IN     HANDLING    TRANSPOR- 
TATION   PROBLEMS 

Look  at  the  condition  of  our  rail- 
way system  of  today.  Who  will  say 
it  approximates  perfection  from  any 
point  of  view  ?  What  a  breakdown 
in  our  whole  transportation  system 
have  we  seen  this  winter.  Who  does 
not  believe  that  if  our  railroad  men 
were  better  educated  we  should  have 
a  better  managed  railway  system  ? 

Why,  it  has  grown  clear  beyond 
their  ability  to  grasp.  They  cannot 
even  control  a  freight  car.  Cars 
leave  the  city  of  Pittsburg  today  for 
Chicago,  much  as  the  old-time  sail- 
ing vessels  left  New  York  for  London. 
They  are  launched  upon  a  trip  whose 
duration  no  one  can  foretell;  not  even 
the  system  of  wireless  telegraphy 
enables  any  shipper  or  railroad 
official   to  trace  their  course.     After 
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the  lapse  of  many  days  they  may  ar- 
rive at  Chicago,  only  to  be  lost  in  the 
mazes  of  a  freight-yard  whose  intri- 
cacies the  combined  wisdom  of  the 
freight  agents  of  Chicago  can 
scarcely  trace. 

What  does  all  this  consolidation  of 
railroads  mean,  except  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  men  in  charge  of  rail- 
ways do  not  understand  their  busi- 
ness, and  have  managed  it  so  poorly 
that  bankruptcy  finally  stared  them 
in  the  face,  in  spite  of  such  an 
abundance  of  traffic  that  they  could 
scarcely  move  their  trains  ? 

A    GLANCE   AT    BIG    MEN 

Take  the  whole  system  of  trust 
which  is  exciting  such  universal  at- 
tention. Many  are  the  contributing 
causes  leading  to  this  wondrous  de- 
velopment. But  no  one  can  doubt, 
who  studies  the  question,  that  one  of 
the  prime  causes  is  the  inefficiencv, 
cowardice,  and  ignorance  of  the  aver- 
age business  man.  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  Mr.  Havemejer,  Mr.  Hill, 
etc.,  are  all  able  men,  large  men,  but 
they  are  chiefly  so  because  the  aver- 
age man  engaged  in  business  is  so 
small  a  man.  He  is  timid,  distrust- 
ful, resourceless,  helpless  in  the  face 
of  a  sudden  crisis,  ignorant,  unedu- 
cated, untrained  even  iij  his  own 
business.  The  people  perish  from 
lack  of  knowledge  now,  as  they  did 
3,000  years  ago  in  the  time  of  the 
Hebrew  prophet. 

Who  can  doubt  that  our  business 
classes  need  education  and  training, 
not  in  the  classics— though  I  have  no 
objection  to  that  of  course;  quite  to 
the  contrary,  in  fact— but  in  the  prin- 
\      ciples  underlying  their  own  practice. 

THE      MUTU.iL      REACTION      OF      SOCIAL 
IXSTITITIONS   AND    EDrC.\TION 

The  remarkable  development  of 
our  society  in  its  economic,  social, 
and  political  aspects  has  caused  a 
corresponding  development  in  our 
educational  system,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  determined  the  form  and 
substance  of  this  education.  Our 
schools  have  of  course  had  a  great 
influence  in  our  economic  advance, 
but  the  latter  has  a  detrimental  in- 
fluence on  the  former. 

It  may  well  be  questioned  whether 
it  is  a  great  medical  profession 
which  has  created  the  great  medical 
schools  or  the  great  medical  schools 
which  have  created  a  great  medical 
profession.  They  have  of  course 
reacted  on  each  other,  and  the  truth 
is,  perhaps,  that  they  have  each  been 
created  by  circumstances  and  powers 
outside  of  both. 

An  advancing  and  educated  society 
demands,  by  the  very  law  of  its  own 
development,  an  educated  and 
trained  body  of  men  in  all  depart- 
ments of  its  life.  This  body  of  men 
it  will  have.  If  life  itself  produces 
them  without  the  instruction  of  the 
schools,   well    and    good;    we    may 


safely  leave  it  to  life.  If  life  fails  to 
do  this  and  the  schools  have  an\-thing 
to  offer,  we  may  be  sure  that  their 
services  will  be  in  demand. 

THE     GROWING     INFLUENCE      OF     BUSI- 
NESS   OX    EDUCATIONAL   METHODS 
AND   POLICIES 

I  believe  that  we  have  reached  a 
time  in  this  country  when  all  con- 
ditions are  favorable  to  large  devel- 
opment of  special  training  in  our 
schools  for  the   future  business  man. 

In  the  first  place,  the  country  de- 
mands, now  as  never  before,— and 
the  demand  will  become  more  and 
more  imperative  —  that  its  business 
men  shall  be  educated  gentlemen  as 
well  as  good  business  men,  and  ex- 
perience shows  that  the  rank  and  file 
of  a  profession  or  calling  will  get  a 
high  degree  of  education  and  culture 
only  in  connection  with  professional 
or  special  training. 

In  the  second  place,  the  business 
men  themselves  are  beginning  to  de- 
mand of  their  sons,  who  will  succeed 
them  in  business,  a  higher  standard 
of  education  than  they  accepted  for 
themselves,  and  they  are  looking 
about  for  a  center  of  study  and  a  cur- 
riculum which  will  not  wean  their 
boys  from  business,  but  will  stimulate 
their  interest  in  business  while  it 
qualifies  them  for  its  problems. 

In  the  third  place,  the  youngster 
who  feels  within  him  the  desire  of 
going  into  business  is  now  asking 
himself,  as  his  predecessor  never 
thought  of  doing,  "Now,  is  there  any 
school  where  I  can  prepare  myself 
better  for  my  future  career?"  and  so 
he  is  looking  about  for  just  this 
opportunity. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  progress 
of  the  economic  and  social  sciences 
has  finally  begun  to  give  us  a  body 
of  doctrine  and  knowledge  which 
furnishes  us  the  requisite  means  of 
training  the  intellect  by  the  study 
and  application  of  principles  at  the 
same  time  that  it  supplies  a  mass  of 
facts  which,  interpreted  by  its  prin- 
ciples, ma}'  become  the  basis  of  prac- 
tical training. 

And,  finally,  the  college  instructors 
themselves  are  waking  up  to  this 
need  as  never  before,  and  they  are  all 
asking,  "What  can  we  do  to  supplv 
it?" 

THE    PRESENT   OUTLOOK 

President  Wilson  of  Princeton, 
asked  some  time  ago,  "Why,  you 
wouldn't  have  the  colleges  teach 
business  men,  would  you?"  Well, 
perhaps  not  the  colleges;  but  cer- 
tainly the  universities  and  all  insti- 
tutions which  aspire  to  be  in  that 
category. 

Twenty  years  ago  when  I  first  took 
up  this  subject  of  higher  commercial 
education,  my  voice  was  that  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  led  the  way, 
but  it  remained  for  nearly  fifteen 
years  without  an  ally.    And  then  the 


other  universities  began  to  wheel 
into  line.  California,  Chicago,  Wis- 
consin, Michigan,  Ohio,  Illinois  fol- 
lowed within  the  space  of  five  years. 
Columbia  has  announced  its  inten- 
tion to  follow  as  soon  as  it  can  get 
the  money.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
a  brief  period,  when  all  our  leading 
universities  will  be  committed  to  the 
policy.  I  should  be  glad  to  speak 
positively  for  Northwestern.  I  should 
have  done  so  two  years  ago,  but 
since  becoming  president  of  that 
institution  I  have  often  been  re- 
minded of  a  saying  of  Lincoln's.  On 
one  occasion  a  politician  asked  him 
to  inaugurate  a  certain  policy.  Lin- 
coln replied,  "My  friend,  I  do  not  see 
how  I  can  do  it."  "Oh!  Yes  you  can. 
Just  say  the  word  and  it  is  done." 
"Ah!  You  do  not  understand  the  situ- 
ation. I  have  no  influence  at  all 
with  this  adniinistration."  As  soon 
as  I  get  an  influence  with  the  new 
administration,  I  expect  to  use  it  in 
this  direction. 

As  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  its  Wharton  School  of  Finance 
and  Economy  was  the  first  to  lay  out 
a  college  curriculum  for  the  future 
business  man,  it  was  fitting  that 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  should  have 
been  the  first  city  to  incorporate  in 
its  hi^h  school  system  a  distinct 
recognition  of  the  value  of  this  com- 
mercial training  in  secondary  educa- 
tion. Other  cities  have  established 
high  schools  of  two-  or  three-year 
courses,  called  "commercial,"  but 
they  were  simply  commercial  colleges 
of  the  ordinary  type,  supported  by 
public  taxation.  The  Philadelphia 
school  was  the  first  experiment  of 
the  modern  type. 

New  York  has  decided  to  follow  on 
a  large  scale,  and  it  will  only  be  a 
short  time  when  other  cities  will  do 
likewise. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  repeat  what  I 
said  above;  viz.,  that  the  most  cogent 
g'round  for  my  belief  in  the  steady, 
irresistible  development  of  this  move- 
ment is  to  be  found  in  the  character 
of  our  civilization.  This  is  a  com- 
mercial country.  Our  great  leaders 
for  a  generatiori  to  come  will  be  our 
business  men.  But  our  country  is 
becoming  civilized  and  educated. 
We  shall  wish  that  our  leaders  shall 
be  educated  and  trained  men.  The 
rank  and  file  of  our  great  body  of 
men  never  become  educated  and 
trained  except  in  connection  with  a 
training  which  leads  directly  to  their 
calling.  Hence,  great  commercial 
schools  will  be  developed.  As  these 
schools  miist  base  their  training,  if 
it  is  to  be  high  training  at  all,  on  the 
sciences  underlying  the  art,  they  will 
be  most  easily  and  efficiently  devel- 
oped in  intimate  relation  with  the 
other  schools,  which  train  for  the 
higher  sort  of  leadership;  and  those 
schools  make  up  the  university. 
Hence,  the  home  of  the  highest  sort 
of  commercial  training,  like  that  of 
the  highest  sort  of  any  kind  of  train- 
ing will  be  the  unive'rsity.  We  may 
accelerate  the  movement  somewhat, 
if  we  work  for  it;  we  may  retard  it  a 
little,  if  we  oppose  it;  but,  in  either 
case,  its  progress  is  sure;  its  ultimate 
victory,  inevitable. 
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A  History  of  Penmen,  Early  Busi= 

ness  Education  and  Educa= 

tors  in  America. 


By  A.  H.  Minman,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Mr.  Harvey  Gridley  Eastman  was 
born  on  his  father's  farm  in  Water- 
ville,  New  York,  Oct.  16,  1834,  and 
died  in  Denver,  Col.,  Dec.  13,  1878. 
Beyond  a  common  school  training, 
his  education  was  completed  at  the 
Albany  Normal  School,  after  which 
he  was  for  a  time  engaged  in  the 
nursery  business.  In  1854  he  attended 
the  Business  College  of  his  uncle, 
Geo.  Eastman,  at  Rochester,  and  was 
engaged  in  that  institution,  where  he 
gained  his  knowledge  of  teaching 
business  by  the  use  of  samples  of 
cloth,  grain  and  cards  representing 
rnerchandise.  Mr.  Eastman  after  a 
time  withdrew  and  traveled  for  a 
time  in  Western  New  York,  as  writ- 
ing master  and  card  writer.  In  1855 
he  went  to  Oswego  and  opened  his 
first  business  school,  which  he  sold. 
He  went  to  St.  Louis  and  opened  a 
business  college  in  1858.  This  was 
in  slavery  times,  three  years  before 
the  war  of  the  rebellion,  a  time  when 
northern  anti  and  pro  slavery  discus- 
sions were  at  their  height,  and  as 
Mr.  Eastman  announced  a  lecture 
course  with  noted  northern  abolition 
speakers,  Joshua  Giddings,  Wendell 
Philips,  Horace  Greeley,  and  others, 
and  as  St.  Louis  was  then  a  pro 
slavery  city,  the  announcement  of 
such  speakers  caused  numerous  citi- 
zens to  advise  him  for  his  personal 
safety  to  leave  the  city  as  soon  as 
possible.  To  do  this  quickly,  caused 
a  loss  of  his  capital  invested  in  St. 
Louis,  as  he  turned  his  school  over 
to  Bryant  and  Stratton. 

WHY    POUGHKEEPSIE  ? 

After  leaving  St.  Louis  and  coming 
to  Western  New  York,  Mr.  E.  began 
to  look  around  for  a  place  to  estab- 
lish another  school,  and,  as  he  used 
to  tell  the  story,  he  took  the  map  of 
the  United  States  and  made  a  careful 
examination  of  it  that  he  might  de- 
termine what,  in  his  judgment, 
would  be  the  very  best  place  to  es- 
tablish a  business  college.  His  am- 
bition was   to   have   the   largest  and 


most  popular  school  of  the  kind  in 
the  world,  and  in  order  to  build  up 
such  an  institution  he  realized  the 
fact  that  at  the  same  time  it  must  be 
sufficiently  distant  from  any  great 
city  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  bring- 
ing the  young  men  who  patronized  it 
within  the  vil  influences  of  city  life. 
He  discovered  that  Poughkeepsie, 
which  lay  upon  high,  and  naturally 
healthy  ground  on  the  east  bank  o'f 
the  classic  Hudson,  midway  between 
the  metropolis  of  the  nation,  and  the 
capital  of  the  Empire  State,  was  the 
ideal  spot.  In  reading  up  the  Revo- 
lutionary History,  he  found  that 
great  events  clustered  about  this 
part  of  the  Hudson  River  Valley. 
This,  he  saw,  he  could  use  to  good 
advantage  in  preparing  his  college 
Literature,  and  thus  making  the 
place  attractive. 

MALL    PUZZLED    POSTMASTER 

He  became  very  enthusiastic  over 
the  matter  and  at  once  prepared  an 
attractive  bunch  of  circulars  and 
used  nearly  everv  dollar  he  had  in 
sending  them  out 'in  great  quantities 
all  over  the  country,  advertising  his 
school  in  Poughkeepsie,  a  place 
which  to  this  time  he  had  never 
visited.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Pel- 
ham  was  then  pos'tmaster  at  Pough- 
keepsie. In  response  to  the  multi- 
tude of  circulars  sent  out  through 
some  postoflice  in  western  New  York, 
advertising  the  E.  N.  B.  C.  of  Pough- 
keepsie, the  mail  began  to  pour  into 
the  Poughkeepsie  postoffice  address- 
ed, of  course,  to  Eastman  Business 
College. 

This  was  a  puzzler  to  the  post- 
master, as  he  had  never  heard  of  the 
man  or  his  school.  Postmaster  Pel- 
ham  wrote  the  postmaster  in  New 
York,  but  got  no  light  on  the  subject. 
Then  he  wrote  the  authorities  at 
Washington  with  the  same  result, 
then  he  made  a  trip  to  Albany  to 
consult  with  the  postmaster  there 
and    no   one    knew    any    such    partv. 

Finally,  one  day,  a  long,  lean,  laiik 
looking  individual  with  a  broad- 
brimmed,  light-colored  hat,  stuck  his 
head  into  the  general  delivery  win- 
dow and  cried  in  a  sharp,  shrill  voice, 
"Is  there  any  mail  here  for  Eastman 
Business  College  ?"  The  answer  was, 
"Yes,  are  you  the  proprietor?"  To 
which  Eastman  replied,  "Yes." 
"Then  you  are  the  man  we  have  been 
looking  for;  you  have  made  us  a  lot 
of  trouble;  come  inside  and  explain 
matters  to  us."  Mr.  E.  promptly 
stepped  inside  and  gave  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation.  The  next  thing 
was  to  find  a  place  for  the  school. 
He  had  but  very  little  money  left  and 
was  not  looking  for  very  elaborate  or 


expensive  quarters.  He  soon  found 
a  room  in  what  was  known  as  the 
Pine  Hall  building. 

CREDIT   THAT    MEANT   $10,000 

Josh  Billings,  (Henry  G.  Shawi 
was  then  in  the  real  estate  business 
in  Poughkeepsie,  and  Eastman 
rented  his  school  room  from  him 
with  the  understanding  that  he  must 
pay  his  rent  promptly,  every  month 
in  advance.  Having  "complied  with 
his  request  for  the  first  month  he 
was  broke  financially.  The  difficulty 
that  now  confronted  him  was  how  to 
procure  the  necessary  furniture  for 
his  school  room,  and  while  he  was 
pondering  over  this  he  called  at 
Mallory's  Furniture  store  and  asked 
Mallory  if  he  would  trust  him  for  a 
few  cheap,  plain  topped  tables.  It 
had  been  noised  around  that  a  queer 
looking  stranger  was  in  town,  and 
that  he  must  be  a  sort  of  a  crack- 
brained  crank,  and  people  had  better 
look  out  for  him.  One  time  when 
Eastman  was  telling  this  story  to  the 
school,  Mr.  Mallory  sat  in  the  college 
office,  within  hearing,  and  said  he 
would  vouch  for  every  word  of  that 
little  story,  and  further  that  the  little 
sale  of  cheap  tables  referred  to,  had 
resulted  in  more  than  ten  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  business  with  Mr.  E. 

1,000   STUDENTS   A    MONTH 

Mr.  Eastman  landed  in  Pough- 
keepsie without  money  or  credit.  He 
was  aided  by  one  of  the  high  country 
officials  who  took  a  fancy  to  his  style 
and  earnestness  and  saw  he  had 
youth,  health,  address  and  "go,"  and 
advanced  him  funds  without  security. 
The  public  soon  after  took  stock  in 
his  enthusiasm,  enterprise  and  public 
spirit.  His  first  three  students 
entered  Nov.  3,  1859.  His  college 
occupied  one  small  room  and  an 
office  with  Geo.  F.  Davis  as  teacher, 
janitor  and  stationer.  His  patronage 
at  first  was  so  small  that  only  by 
pluck  and  close  management  by  him- 
self and  wife  were  they  able  to  con- 
tinue the  college  the  first  two  years. 
During  the  third  year  the  college  in- 
creased wonderfullv,  and  from  the 
years  1862  to  1867'  Mr.  Eastman's 
record  as  a  business  college  pro- 
moter has  never  been  equalled. 
Classes  were  graduated  weekly  and 
at  one  of  these  graduations  '  sixty 
diplomas  were  granted.  His  boli 
advertising  with  circulars  full  of 
enthusiastic  *  inspiration  to  young 
men,  were  scattered  broadcast  and 
through  the  mails  by  the  million,  and 
his  large  advertisements  in  the  news- 
papers were  startling.  He  would 
sometimes  take  a  fjage  in  the  New 
York  Herald  or  Tribune,  and  often 
paid  $1,500  to  $3,000  for  a  single  inser- 
tion. He  was  always  ready  and  eager 
to  do  anything  to  niake  a  noise  in  the 
world  and  attract  to  his  business 
general  attention.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  at  the  points  where  soldiers 
were  discharged,  he  distributed  many 
thousands  of  his  circulars,  and  hun- 
dreds of  soldiers,  with  their  salaries 
and  bounty  money,  went  direct  to  his 
school.  Mr.  Eastman  dressed  fan- 
tastically to  attract  personal  atten- 
tion, with  blue  coat,  brass  buttons, 
red  vest,  and  broadbrim  hat.  At  one 
time  a  picture  showed  him  dressed  in 
his   gorgeous   attire,    mounted    on  a 
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horse  at  the  head  of  a  parade  of  his 
students,  with  banners,  transparan- 
cies  and  streamers  in  rich  profusion, 
and  he  published  the  names  of  1,682 
students  in  this  line  then  attending 
the  college.  The  college  then  occu- 
pied six  large  buildings.  There  to- 
day exists  evidence  by  scholarship 
stubs  that  the  annual  registration 
between  '62  and  '66  was  from  2,000  to 
4,000  students.  Even  Harvard  Col- 
lege has  never  had  an  equal  number 
of  original  matriculations.  An  old 
memorandum  in  Mr.  Eastman's  writ- 
ing, now  in  the  college,  shows  that 
in  December,  1864,  over  1,000  students 
were  registered,  and  for  the  year, 
4,800.  Mr.  Eastman  considered  a 
satisfied  student  his  best  advertise- 
ment, and  many  were  satisfied  with  a 
short  course  and  diploma. 

GRAND   CELEBRATION 

The  morning  that  the  first  dis- 
patches were  sent  north  announcing 
the  surrender  of  Lee  to  Grant,  Jlr. 
Eastman  requested  the  boys  to  come 
out  on  parade  that  afternoon,  and 
told  them  that  each  must  have  some- 
thing to  make  a  noise  with,  and  they 
obeyed  orders  to  the  letter.  Well, 
such  a  bedlam!  gongs  and  fish  horns 
and  bells,  large  and  small,  were 
utilized.  It  was  almost  impossible  to 
hear  the  band  which  headed  the  line. 
A.  R.  Eastman,  Mr.  Eastman's 
nephew,  was  dressed  in  a  sunbonnet 
and  hooped  skirts,  and  rode  a  horse 
at  the  head  of  the  procession,  repre- 
senting Jeff  Davis  in  his  escape  from 
Richmond. 

FROM      POUGHKEEPSIE     TO      ELGIN    .\ND 
RETURN 

In  September,  1865,  when  Eastman's 
band  started  out,  the  organization 
consisted  of  about  thirty  men  besides 
a  reporter  from  the  Poughkeepsie 
Daily  Eagle.  The  principal  object 
of  the  trip  was  to  advertise  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  Eastman  school  in  Chi- 
cago, as  well  as  to  make  the  Pough- 
keepsie  school  better  known  to  the 
world  at  large.  Mr.  Henry  Coleman 
was  made  drum  major  of  "the  band, 
and  a  more  gorgeously  equipped 
organization  never  traveled  the  coun- 
try. The  Eastman  College  Band 
stopped  at  the  very  best  hotels,  and 
gave  a  concert  every  week  dav  and 
night,  from  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
to  Elgin,  111.,  and  back  to  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  This  took  a  little 
over  two  months.  In  the  organiza- 
tion was  a  young  man  by  the  name 
of  Hendershot,  (the  lion  of  the  occa- 
sion). This  young  man  had  quite  a 
history  as  a  drummer  boy  in  the 
army.  He  ran  away  to  get  into  the 
service,  and  was  with  Burnside's 
Corps  when  he  crossed  the  Rappa- 
hannock. As  his  troops  lay  along 
the  river  they  were  very  much 
annoyed  by  a  rebel  battery  on  the 
heights  on  the  opposite  side.  Gen- 
eral Burnside  had  asked  for  volunteers 
to  cross  the  river  and  silence  the  bat- 
tery, and  young  Hendershot  was  the 
first  one  to  respond,  but  the  general 
thought  he  was  hardly  a  fair  specimen 
and  told  him  he  had  better  go  back  to 
his  quarters.  What  the  general  asked 
of  the  man  was  a  desperate  undertak- 
ing, and  seemed  to  be  certain  death 
to  those  who  might  undertake  the 
task.     The  boy  asked  permission  to 


follow  the  men  to  the  river,  which 
was  granted,  and  after  the  men  had 
entered  the  boats,  young  Hendershot 
stepped  down  and  pushed  one  of 
them  into  the  stream,  and,  instead  of 
letting  go,  hung  on  to  the  end  of  the 
boat,  and  was  dragged  across  the 
river.  He  was  the  first  one  up  the 
hill,  the  battery  was  captured  and  a 
number  of  prisoners  taken.  The 
northern  papers  gave  a  very  glowing 
account  of  the  affair,  especially  the 
part  taken  by  the  boy.  The '  New 
York  Tribune  Association,  after  the 
war  was  over,  found  young  Hender- 
shot and  presented  him  with  a  silver 
shelled  drum  for  his  bravery  and  his 
spirit  of  patriotism  manifested  on 
that  occasion. 

HENDERSHOT   THE    HOB.SON    OF    '65 

Although  the  war  was  now  over, 
the  patriotic  fervor  was  still  at  a 
high  mark.  Mr.  Eastman,  realizing 
this,  thought  young  Hendershot 
would  be  a  taking  card,  and  secured 
hini  for  the  trip  through  the  West. 
His  judgment  seemed  to  be  right  in 
the  matter,  for  at  every  concert, 
(which  of  course  was  thoroughly 
well  advertised  in  advance)  mothers, 
who  had  lost  sons  in  the  service,  and 
wives  who  had  lost  young  husbands, 
as  well  as  sisters  who  had  lost  loving 
brothers,  would  invariablv  call  for 
young  Hendershot,  (who,  by  the  way, 
always  gave  the  tenor  drum  solo  at 
the  concerts),  tender  hearted  people 
would  embrace  him  and  weep  over 
him,  telling  how  he  reminded  them 
of  the  one  they  lost  in  the  war.  This 
young  man  had  letters  of  commenda- 
tion from  Generals  Burnside,  Banks, 
Grant  and  President  Lincoln,  which, 
of  course,  were  published  and  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  trip.  He  is 
no^y  the  leader  of  an  organization 
which  gives  entertainments  through- 
out the  country,  and  has  his  home  in 
the  West. 

FROM    PIT   TO    DOME 

When  this  great  organization 
reached  Chicago,  it  created  a  sensa- 
tion. Eastman  had  secured  Horace 
Greeley  as  the  orator  of  the  occasion. 
The  oration,  (which  of  course  lauded 
Eastman  to  the  skies)  was  given  in 
the  great  Crosby  Opera  House,  the 
largest  public  hall  in  any  of  the 
western  cities  at  that  time.'  He  had 
General  Sherman  and  staff  in  the 
boxes,  Bungay,  of  New  York,  for  his 
poet,  and_  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Aldermen  in  the  orchestra  chairs,  and 
his  great  band  to  furnish  the  music. 
The  Chicagoians  were  amazed,  and 
said  they  never  before  had  seen  such 
a  mighty  audience  under  one  roof  in 
the  "Windy  City."  The  house  was 
packed  from  pit  to  dome. 

Mr.  Eastman  gained  for  his  band 
the  leading  place  of  honor  in  the 
parade  at  Washington  at  Lincoln's 
second  inauguration. 

F.AMOUS    F.\CULTY 

The  faculty  of  the  school,  about 
sixty  teachers,  were  made  up  of  men, 
from  its  earliest  inception,  who  were 
capable  in  their  special  branches, 
many  of  them,  in  fact,  were  what 
might  be  called  expert.  G.  F.  Davis 
had  no  superior  then  as  an  all-round 
penman      and      teacher.        Professor 


Hutchings,  a  gentleman  of  superior 
scholarly  ability,  conducted  the  cor- 
respondence, assisted  by  Prof.  A.  J. 
Newby;  Mr.  E.  J.  Wilbur,  a  man  of 
rare  general  ability  attended  to  look- 
ing after  the  affairs  of  the  internal 
working  of  the  school.  D.  K.  Allen, 
since  secretary  of  the  E.  N.  B.  C.  of 
Chicago,  and  later  became  quite  a 
celebrated  railroad  man;  also  E.  W. 
Mason,  a  man  of  wonderful  memory, 
and  versatile  ability;  Prof.  Wear,  a 
college  graduate  and  thoroughly 
competent  accountant;  Richard  E. 
Taylor,  superintendent  of  boarding 
houses  and  general  office  work;  E.  P. 
Eastman,  teacher  of  the  Theory  of 
Accounts,  (this  was  H.  G.'s  only 
brother).  He  was  a  man  whom  to 
know  was  to  love  and  respect,  a  more 
congenial,  companionable  gentleman 
was  not  to  be  found.  He  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Eastman  Chicago  School, 
D.  K.  Allen  was  secretary,  and  E.  W. 
Mason,  principal.  F.  L.  Bardeenw-as 
principal  of  penmanship  department 
in  the  Chicago  school,  assisted  by 
Fielding  Schofield,  all  taken  from  the 
Poughkeepsie  school.  E.  E.  Messen- 
ger, assistant  to  A.  R.  E.,  (H.  G.'s 
nephew),  was  an  expert  arithme- 
tician. A.  R.  E.  was  very  much  such 
a  man  as  E.  P.,  a  clear  headed  tac- 
tician and  a  royal  good  fellow.  He, 
in  the  early  '70's,  took  G.  E.  Detwiler 
from  the  Poughkeepsie  school  to 
Atlanta  Ga.,  and  opened  an  Eastman 
school  there,  but  it  was  too  early  for 
northern  men  in  the  business  educa- 
tional line,  and  the  enterprise  was 
not  asuccess.  A.  Merritt  was  another 
brilliant  member  of  the  faculty  who 
gave  the  college  the  lightning  method 
of  figuring  interest  and  averaging 
accounts.  Mr.  Eastman  was  a  good 
judge  of  human  nature  and  selected 
good  and  competent  lieutenants  to 
execute  the  work  he  wanted  done. 
Mr.  Eastman  spent  a  fortune  on  what 
is  known  as  Eastman  place.  He 
built  a  fine  row  of  brick  terraces,  ten 
in  number,  all  finished  in  fancvwood, 
not  a  brush  of  paint  inside  of  them, 
never  did  things  by  halves,  and  never 
counted  the  expense  when  he  started 
out  upon  a  thing.  His  faith  in  his 
ability  to  win  in  whatever  he  under- 
took could  not  be  shaken  after  he 
once  got  started.  Eastman  used  to 
furnish  quite  a  good  course  of  lec- 
tures during  the  winter  season,  hav- 
ing such  men  as  W'endell  Phillips, 
Horace  Greeley,  Garret  Smith,  Dr. 
Burchard,  Mark  Wilbur,  John  B. 
Gough,  Hulet  of  Philadelphia,  Gen. 
Banks,  etc.,  etc.  But  two  societies 
were  organized  in  the  latter  '60' s 
among  the  students,  and  they  took 
the  lecture  business  off  Mr.  East- 
man's hands.  The  initiation  fees  of 
the  members  created  a  fund  sufficient 
to  pay  the  lectures.  This  was  quite 
a  saving  to  Mr.  Eastman  and  proved 
to  be  very  popular,  besides  giving 
great  prestige  to  the  school. 

EASTM.\N   .A    REVIV.\LIST 

Mr.  Eastman  was  largely  magnetic, 
and  his  frequent  lectures,  glowing 
with  the  possibilities  before  young 
men  of  will  and  push,  he  so  fired 
them  with  self  confidence  Jn  their 
powers  and  ambition  to  meet  the 
world  and  win  success,  that  most  of 
i.Cciitiiiued  on  Page  31.) 
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Lessons  in  Business 

BY 

THE  SADtER.  BRYANT                (^J^^^^^^^../^^^ 
AND  STRATTON                                                           \ 

Writing. 

-                BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
BALTIMORE,   MD. 

Plate  17. 

The  copies  in  plate  seventeen  are  designed  to  give  practice  in  making  the  lower  loop  letters.  At  least  four  writing  periods  should 
be  spent  on  these  copies.  The  work  of  each  period  should  begin  with  a  few  minutes'  drill  on  copy  number  two  and  the  last  half  of  copy 
number  four  in  Plate  1,  of  the  Januar5'  issue.  These  two  exercises  prepare  the  arm  for  making  these  loops.  Lower  loops  should  be  made 
entirely  with  the  forearm  movement.  First  take  the  single  j  and  practice  until  it  can  be  formed  well  with  a  free  movement.  Make  a 
decided  turn  at  the  bottom  and  aitn  to  have  the  crossing  in  the  loop  at  the  base  line.  Then  practice  joining  three  or  more  with  an  easy 
continuous  movement.  When  this  becomes  fairly  easy,  and  the  easier  the  better,  take  the  word  jump,  and  try  to  equal  the  copy  in 
number  three. 

Take  up  the  s,  j',  and  z  in  like  manner,  after  w^hich,  practice  the  words  in  copies  4,  5,  and  6  of  this  plate.  Be  careful  to  close  up  the 
little  oval  in  the  top  of  the  g-,  which  is  just  like  the  small  a  and  figure  9  previously  practiced.  Watch  the  little  double-turn  stroke  in  the 
first  part  of  the  x-  Most  students  find  that  difficult  to  get  just  right,  especially  when  the  x  follows  another  letter.  Many  good  writers 
like  the  abbreviated  initial  stroke  in  j- when  it  is  the  first  letter  of  a  word,  as  you  will  see  in  lines  1  and  2-  Begin  the  z  exactly  like  the 
first  stroke  of  7?j.  Be  careful  to  make  it  short  and  let  the  little  angle  or  point  rest  on  the  blue  line.  These  words:  Jump,  game,  gaming 
your,  youth,  and  zouave,  w^ill  give  excellent  practice  on  the  little  intricate  joinings  between  the  various  letters  contained  in  them.  For 
instance,  just  examine  carefully  the  joinings  between  the  letters  in  the  word  zouave. 
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Plate  1$. 

Business  capitals  should  be  made  w^ith  pure  fore-arm  movement.  The  best  capitals  to  begin  with  are  the  round  ones,  those  based 
on  the  circular  exercises.  Before  0*s,  C's,  K's,  -4's,  and  B's  can  be  made  nicely,  the  student  must  practice  on  the  oval  until  it  can 
be  made  freely  and  accurately  w-ithout  the  least  hesitation  or  friction  in  the  movement.  Copy  number  1  shows  the  kind  of  work  to 
develop  this  alnlity.  Next  try  to  make  well-formed  ovals  with  a  single  sweep  of  the  pen,  as  illustrated  in  number  2.  Move  along 
quickly,  about  like  you  'would  count  1-2-3-4-5-fi-etc.  The  complete  O  should  have  a  small  loop  in  the  top  before  turning  to  the  right, 
although  the  plain  form,  as  in  number  2  is  a  good  practical  O.  The  C  begins  with  a  small  loop  pointing  downward  on  the  same  slant  as 
the  letter,  and  should  come  down  about  half  tlie  height  of  the  letters.    Be  sure  to  make  the  C  circular. 
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Plate  19. 

Exercises  1  and  2  are  excellent  to  develop  the  C.  In  learning  to  make  this  letter,  the  student  is  inclined  to  get  a  kind  of  whirlwind 
sweep  around  to  the  finishing  point,  and  consequentlj-  he  finds  it  difficult  to  control  the  hand  so  as  to  join  to  the  first  small  letter  follow- 
ing.   Practicing  making  Cs  without  lifting  the  pen  until  it  is  complete  will  tend  to  overcome  this. 

Students  usually  have  difficulty  in  learning  to  round  tlie  left  side  of  the  E  nicely.  It  is  often  flat.  Liberal  practice  on  copy 
number  5  will  help  to  remedy  this.  It  will  be  found  rather  difficult  at  first.  But  it  is  only  an  oval  with  a  loop  in  the  left  side.  Begin 
the  E  with  a  period  made  with  a  slight  pressure  of  the  pen  and  finish  with  two  circular  swings.  Make  the  little  loop  about  half  its 
height.    Carry  the  bottom  of  the  E  farther  to  the  left  than  the  top. 
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Plate  20. 

The  A  is  practically  an  enlarged  form  of  the  small  a.  It  is  a  combination  of  the  straight  line  and  the  oval.  The  exercises  in  copy 
number  1  will  be  found  good  to  prepare  the  arm  for  making  A  's.  Close  it  up  rather  close  at  the  top.  Many  good  writers  close  it  entirely. 
The  first  exercise  in  copy  number  3  may  be  practiced  to  advantage  before  using  the  A  in  a  word. 

Begin  D  with  a  straight  line,  slanting  slightly,  form  a  flat  loop  on  the  blue  line  and  finish  just  like  the  capital  O.  Copy  number  5 
will  be  found  a  delightful  movement  exercise.    In  writing  the  sentence— number  6,  give  special  attention  to  the  space  between  words. 


j^/a/d    KX/ 
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Plate  21. 

The  first  principle  in  copy  number  1,  of  this  plate,  will  he  used  as  the  initial  stroke  of  several  of  the  capitals  to  follow.  Make  a  small' 
loop— some  prefer  just  a  period,  then  a  well-rounded  turn  at  the  top  and  make  a  full  stop  at  the  blue  line  before  lifting  the  pen.  This 
line  should  not  curve  much  after  the  turn  at  the  top  is  made.  The  e.xercise  in  the  latter  part  of  copy  number  1,  will  be  found  good  to 
develop  the  M  and  N.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  make  a  slight  pause  when  the  pen  comes  to  the  line  the  first  time,  then  without  lifting  the 
pen  continue  to  repeat  the  up  and  down  strokes  with  a  fairly  rapid  movement.  Aim  to  make  a  turn  at  the  top  every  time,  and  to  get  the 
down  strokes  on  a  uniform  slant.  When  this  becomes  easy,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  making  good  strong  iVT's  and  A^'s.  After 
practicing  the  various  capitals,  be  sure  to  practice  faithfully  on  the  words  given  in  connection  with  them. 
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Plate  22. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  It' and  Z  begin  with  the  same  initial  stroke  as  thei>/and  A\  Since  the  IC  is  all  angles  at  top  and  bottom,  and 
should  be  made  with  a  perfectly  free  movement  of  the  hand  forward  and  back,  the  exercise  in  copy  number  1,  will  be  found  very  good  to 
develop  the  11'.  Bring  the  pen  to  a  full  stop  at  the  blue  line,  then  with  a  fairly  quick  movement  repeat  the  forward  and  back  move- 
ment eight  or  ten  times.  Make  tiie  point  in  tlie  top  of  the  ICthe  full  height  of  the  letter  and  use  judgment  as  to  the  distance  between 
the  points  that  rest  on  the  blue  line.    Some  make  them  too  wide  apart  and  others  too  close  together. 

Two  styles  of  Z  are  given.  As  will  be  seen,  the  difference  is  in  the  upper  part  of  tlie  letter.  The  latter  is  certainly  a  practical  one. 
It  begins  quite  like  the  printed  form  of  Z,,  and  is  also  quite  like  a  figure  7.  Cultivate  the  habit  of  making  small  capitals.  They  are  the 
neatest.  One  who  can  make  neat,  small  capitals  can  usually  make  good  large  capitals,  if  they  are  necessary,  but  the  reverse  is  not  so 
true  of  the  one  who  always  practices  large  capitals. 


Lessons  in  Practical   Business  Writing 

BY 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONNECTICUT. 

i   itracUi-e  critieiMrl   in   these  eolmnns  free  nf  eliarue.     >ipa-imeiis  .ikoiiM   he  sent   to  Miss   Hn<lsfin.  yeir    Briliini.  Vrnin..  hij  the  fifth   of  eneh  month. 


ithor  will   furnish 
will  kindly  send 


a  series  of  ten  pen 
ith  their  name  and 


Cesson  One. 

"Comet  my  friends, 
'Tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  netrer  world." — Tennyson. 
The  author  is  very  desirous  that  this  series  of  lessons  may  prove  helpful  to  all  who  follow  them,  but  cannot  guarantee  progress  on 
the  part  of  any  one  unless  each  lesson  is  practiced  and  practiced  again,  and  that  means  writing  and  rewriting  many  times,  criticising 
each  stroke.  Mr.  Zaner  says:  "  Be  sure  you  see  definitely,  then  practice  systematically,  persistently,  intelligently."  In  other  words,  be 
sure  you  see  right,  then  go  ahead  with  all  the  courage,  patience,  and  stick-to-itive-ness  you  can  muster.  Do  not  feel  discouraged  if 
success  does  not  attend  your  first  efforts.  No  one  ever  found  success  in  the  beginning  of  any  work,  but  with  directions  given  you  will 
be  able  to  make  a  start  and  practice  will  give  facility. 

BY  WAY  OF  ENCOURAGEMENT. 

As  an  inducement  for  the  home  pupils  following  these  lessons,  to  do  faithful  practice,  the 
written  lessons  to  the  one  making  the  most  improvement.  Those  intending  to  pursue  then 
address  to  Miss  Nina  P.  Hudson,  401  Arch  St.,  New  Britain  Conn.,  the  following: 

This  is  a  specimen  of  my  penmanship  before  beginning  your  lessons. 

Then,  write  the  capital  and  small  alphabet. 

MATERIALS. 

Be  sure  to  have  smooth  paper,  good  quality,  so  that  the  pen  will  not  catch  in  its  surface.  At  the  beginning,  it  is  decidedly  the 
best  plan  to  have  it  ruled. 

For  ink:    I  know  of  no  better  than  Arnold's  Japan,  though  any  non-corrosive  black  ink  will  do. 

/"ens  should  be  rather  coarse  than  fine  for  beginners.  Zanerian  Business  Pen,  Gillott's  liOl  E.  F.,  (i0.i  E.  F.,  or  1065  are  very  good.  For 
a  finer  pen,  Zanerian  Ideal  or  Gillott's  WH  E.  F. 

Cork-grip  penholders  are  preferal>le. 

Blotters  must  always  be  used  under  the  hands,  rough  side  or  the  side  without  the  advertising  if  they  have  such,  next  to  the  hand. 

POSITION. 

Body.  Sit  squarely  in  front  of  the  table,  both  feet  flat  on  the  floor.  Bend  from  the  hips  and  not  from  the  shoulders.  Those  who 
are  nearsighted  will  find  they  can  improve  their  eyesight  if  they  can  cultivate  the  habit  of  not  getting  too  close  to  their  work.    Thow 
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the  weight  upon  the  left  arm  so  that  the  sight  is  perfectly  free,  which  should  rest  upon  the  table  nearly  to  the  elbow,  perhaps  two  inches 
from  the  elbow  and  diagonally  to  the  body. 

Paper,  parallel  to  the  forearm. 

Hands:  Let  the  left  hand  hold  the  paper  just  above  the  line  of  writing.  Place  penholder  between  thumb  and  first  finger  of  the 
right  hand,  grasping  it  at  the  cork  grip  not  too  near  the  pen,  allowing  the  cork  to  rest  against  the  second  finger,  a  little  below  the  first 
joint.  This  should  point  as  nearly  over  the  right  shoulder  as  possible,  dropping  a  little  below  the  third  joint  of  first  finger.  Hand  should 
rest  easily  on  the  third  and  fourth  fingers.  If  your  fingers  are  short,  rest  on  the  tips;  otherwise,  bend  fingers  at  the  first  joint  but  not 
enough  to  turn  the  hand  so  far  to  the  right  that  it  slides  on  the  side  of  fourth  finger  and  hand. 

Wrist.  Keep  wrist  free  from  the  table.  Xotice  that  we  have  a  double  rest  in  the  muscles  of  the  forearm  and '*  little  finger  rest." 
This  second  helps  to  control  the  great  speed  which  would  otherwise  lead  to  illegibility. 

Plate  l.  With  the  dry  pen,  hand  in  correct  position,  push  the  arm  in  and  out  of  the  sleeve,  moving  on  the  muscle,  keeping  thumb, 
first  and  second  fingers  perfectly  still.  Do  not  notice  what  you  are  making  so  much  as  how.  Continue  this  for  several  minutes  till  your 
muscles  are  entirely  free  and  relaxed.  Now,  dip  the  pen  and,  with  this  same  movement,  practice  No.  1,  not  dragging  the  work  out  slowly, 
but  two  strokes  to  every  tick  of  the  clock.  Make  it  twice  the  size,  then  cut  it  down.each  tioie.  3.  Given  that  vou  may  think  of  form  as 
well  as  movement.    4.    Made  with  no  finger  movement. 
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Plate  2.  l.  The  retracing  oval  is  made  with  a  rolling  rather  than  an  in  and-out  motion.  Retrace  five  i»r  ten  times.  2.  The. 
running  oval,  a  good  exercise  to  aid  one  in  moving  with  ease  across  the  paper,  still  keeping  the  iinition  nf  1.  4.  Do  not  lift  the  pen 
but  make  a  slight  stop  at  the  right,  retrace  to  the  left  and  stop.  Repeat  five  times.  .">.  Learn  to  roll  the  muscle  of  the  arm  over  a  small 
compass  without  finger  action  in  the  hand. 


O 
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Plate  3.  l.  Running  oval  with  wider  spacing  than  plate  2.  After  making  tracing  oval  2,  try  single  oval  3,  closing  at  the  top. 
Keep  close  watch  of  thumb  and  fingers;  4  is  2  with  an  ending  stroke  which  should  be  made  with  a  quick  motion,  arm  sliding  back  into 
the  sleeve.  Keep  your  lines  light;  do  not  bear  on  as  though  marking  on  stone.  If  you  find  you  are  grasping  pen  firmly  and  cords  of 
wrist  and  hand  are  strung  tightly,  drop  your  arm  to  the  side  till  all  muscles  and  cords  are  relaxed  and  begin  over  again.  Make  strokes 
of  O  quick  and  clear  cut,  not  shaky  and  drawn  out  with  fingers. 


Plate  4.  1.  Is  made  with  a  gliding  upward  motion,  left  to  right,  changing  immediately  to  a  downward  movement,  stopping  at 
the  base  line.  2.  Make  a  decided  rest  at  the  top  of  up-stroke  and  a  slight  one  at  the  bottom  of  down-stroke.  Keep  all  down-strokes 
parallel  and  straight ;  have  good  curve  in  up-strokes.  If  you  have  up-strokes  well  curved,  down-strokes  will  come  naturally  the  proper 
slant  and  straight.  3,  narrower  spacing-  than  2.  In  4,  notice  that  two  strokes  are  more  narrowly  spaced  than  2nd  and  3rd. 
5.    Notice  the  angle  at  the  top  of  letter,  good  curve  at  bottom,  especially  in  a,  one-fourth  space  in  height. 
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Change  o^f  Address— If  you  change  youraddress 
be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  advance,  if  pos- 
sible) and  be  careful  to  give  the  old  as  well  as  the 
new  one  We  lose  many  papers  each  issue 
through  negligence  on  the  part  of  subscribers. 

Hates  to  Hgents  and  eiub  Kaisers 

Sent  upon  application.  Whether  you  are  in  a 
position  to  send  a  few  or  many  subscriptions,  let 
us  know,  so  that  we  can  favor  you  with  our  low- 
est possible  terms  and  a  few  sample  copies. 

Considering  the  fact  that  we  issue  no  partial  or 
cheap  editions  ;  that  our  journal  is  high-grade  in 
every  particular ;  that  the  color  feature  of  the 
cover  alone  costs  hundreds  of  dollars  :  that  "  les- 
sons that  teach"  are  a  distinctive  feature  of  our 
magazine  ;  that  the  art  presented  is  the  best  ever 
given  in  a  journal  of  this  nature;  and  that  the 
department  of  business  education  is  upon  a  more 
comprehensive  and  truly  representative  plan  than 
ever  before  attempted  :  you  will  readily  see  that 
the  Business  Educator  is  not  only  the  best  but 
the  cheapest,  because  the  best  is  always  the 
cheapest. 

Cbe  Best  Hdvertising  meitium  of  Its 
eiass 

The  Business  Educatok  being  the  most  pop- 
ular and  widely  read  journal  of  its  kind,  it  fol- 
lows that  it  is  also  the  best  advertising  medium. 

It  reaches  practically  all  persons  interested  in 
commercial  education  and  in  penmanship,  in 
both  this  country  and  in  Canada.  It  covers  the 
commercial  school  field  completely,  going  as  it 
does  to  the  heads  of  Commercial  Colleges,  t'om- 
mercial  High  Schools,  Commercial  Departments 
in  Parochial  Schools,  Colleges,  etc.,  as  well  as  to 
a  large  number  of  otBce  workers,  public  school 
teachers,  home  students,  etc.  Then  it  is  pre- 
served as  but  few  journals  are.  many  subscribers 
having  it  bound  in  book  form.  Our  rates  for 
space  are  extremely  low— lower  than  those  of 
any  other  high  class  journal  published.  Wide- 
awake advertisers  will  find  our  columns  money 
makers.    Write  at  once  for  rates. 


Cbe  Spenccrian  memorial. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  human 
race  to  admire  greatness  in  whatever 
sphere  it  may  be  found.  While  this 
admiration  may  be  made  manifest  in 
many  ways,  some  of  the  siibstantial 
ways  we  have  of  perpetuating  the 
memory  of  those  who  confer  great 
blessings  on  humanity  are  the  erec- 
tion of  monuments,  libraries,  memor- 
ial arches,  appropriate  statues,  and 
halls  of  fame.  Statesmen,  Poets, 
Artists,  Sculptors,  Musicians,  War- 
riors, Heroes  of  various  kinds  have 
been  paid  tribute;  but,  so  far  as  I 
know,  nothing  of  this  kind  has  ever 
been  done  in  recognition  of  any  pen- 
men. There  is  no  reason  why  great- 
ness in  the  field  of  penmanship 
should  not  receive  like  recognition. 
But  if  it  does,  it  is  natural  that  the 
move  which  is  to  bring  it  about 
should  emanate  from  the  friends  of 
the  penmanship  profession. 


There  is  one  man  at  least,  whose 
achievements  with  the  pen  have  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  all  lovers 
of  beautiful  penmanship  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  All  penmen 
point  to  Piatt  R.  Spencer,  "Father 
Spencer,"  as  he  is  generally  known, 
whose  home  was  near  Geneva,  Ohio, 
as  that  man.  The  history  of  him  and 
his  achievements  would  be  superflu- 
ous, as  they  are  both  more  or  less 
familiar  to  even  the  school  children 
of  the  present  time. 

About  ten  years  ago  a  move  was 
made  toward  erecting  a  Memorial 
Library  in  honor  of  Mr.  Spencer  at 
his  old  home,  Geneva,  Ohio,  near 
where  he  taught  penmanship  in  his 
Log  Seminary.  The  sum  of  $5,000 
and  about  3,000  volumes  of  books  are 
now  in  charge  of  a  Board  of  Trustees 
at  the  above  place,  where  the  ground 
on  which  the  library  is  to  be  built  has 
been  donated.  The  drawings,  calling 
for  a  $30,000  structure,  have  also  been 
made. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Federation  of 
Commercial  Teachers,  held  at  Mil- 
waukee in  December  last,  this  matter 
was  revived,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  devise  means  to  carry  out 
this  enterprise  and  report  at  the  ne.xt 
meeting,  to  be  held  in  Cincinnati 
next  December. 

I  look  upon  this  as  a  glorious  op- 
portunity and  a  privilege  for  every 
lover  of  true  greatness  in  man,  and 
every  lover  of  beautiful  penmanship, 
in  public  or  private  school,  to  have 
an  interest  in  a  beautiful  Memorial 
Library  to  be  erected  to  keep  green 
the  memory  of  the  noble  founder  of 
Spencerian  penmanship. 

The  first  problem  to  be  solved  is 
how  to  arrange  a  plan  whereby  the 
public— the  friends  of  this  cause,  can 
participate  in  raising  this  fund.  The 
purpose  of  this  article  is  to  put  the 
matter  before  the  readers  of  this 
paper,  and  invite  suggestions  along 
this  line. 

I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you 
either  through  this  paper  or  person- 
ally. 

C.  C.  Lister, 
Sadler's  Business  College, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

committee  spencer  memorial. 

C.  P.  Zaner,  Columbus,  O.,  Chair- 
man. 

C.  C.  Lister,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Secre- 
tary. 

W.  F.  Giesseman,  Des  Moines,  la. 

G.  W.  Brown,  Jacksonville,  111. 

H.  M.  Rowe,  Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  H.  Whigam,  Chicago,  111. 

W.  L.  Music,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Charles  R.  Piatt,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


making  his  report  of  the  Private  Commer- 
cial School  Managers'  Association,  criti- 
cizes me  because  my  books  and  records 
failed  to  reach  Milwaukee  in  time  for  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Association.  While 
this  is  true,  I  am  not  to  be  censured  for  it, 
because  they  were  sent  four  days  ahead  of 
time,  and  therefore,  would  have  readied 
Milwaukee  two  days  prior  to  tlie  iirst  meet- 
ing had  they  not  been  lost  in  transit.  The 
rush  of  Christmas  business  has  been  given 
to  me  by  the  express  company  as  the 
reason   for  this   delay. 

A  letter  of  explanation  was  sent,  and  as 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  detertnitte  every 
member  of  the  Association  except  Mr. 
Gregg  had  enough  charity  to  attribute  the 
unfortunate  delay  to  the  express  company, 
and  to  the  rush  of  business,  rather  than  to 
any  fault  of  mine. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

M.  G.   ROHRBOUGH, 

Sec.  Pri%-ate  Com.  School  Managers' 

Assn.  for  1902. 

[The  above  explains  itself.  We  ha%'e 
reason  to  believe  that  no  injustice  was  in- 
tended by  Mr.  Gregg,  as  we  know  there  was 
none  intended  by  us.  Mr.  Gregg  intended 
to  convey  as  nearly  as  lie  could  the  spirit 
manifested  at  the  meeting  relative  to  the 
absence  of  the  secretary  and  the  books, 
and  from  what  we  could  learn  at  the 
time,  the  feeling  prevailed  quite  generally, 
and  not  alone  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gregg,  as 
Mr.  Kohrbough  intimates.  We  regret  the 
occurrance.  W^e  regret  the  publication  of 
it.  We  regret  Mr.  Rohrbough  has  felt  more 
than  our  report  justified.  We  gladly  accept 
Mr.  Rohrbough's  explanation  and'  give  it 
the  prominence  we  gave  the  report — 
Ekitors.]  

Oliseonsin  is  "Tt,"  Ceo. 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  Feb.  20, 1903. 
Zaner  &  Bloser, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dear  sirs:  The  Wisconsin  Business  Col- 
lege Association  is  an  incorporated  organ- 
ization, whose  existence  dates  back  to  the 
17th  of  this  month.  The  Association  is  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
reputable  schools  in  this  state,  to  stimulate 
and  maintain  a  high  standard  in  education, 
to  establish  uniformity  in  requirements 
for  graduation,  and  uniformity  in  tuition 
charges. 

So  far  our  membership  to  the  Association 
is,  The  Fountain  City  Business  College, 
F'ond  du  Lac  Wis. ;  The  Green  Bay  Business 
College,  Green  Bay,  Wis. ;  The  Watertown 
Business  College,  Watertown,  Wis.;  and  six 
other  institutions,  whose  applications  are 
with  tis  for  consideration.  No  school  is  ad- 
mitted to  membership,  whose  course  of 
study,  requirements  for  graduation,  rate  of 
tuition  and  general  business  management, 
is  not  passed  upon  favorably  by  the  exam- 
ining committee  of  the  Association. 

The  officers  are  :  President,  David  E. 
Johnson,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.;  Secretary, C.  B. 
Potter,  Green  Bay,  Wis.,;  Treasurer.  E.  F. 
Quintal,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Yours  respectfully, 
D.  E.  Johnson,  Pres., 
The  Fountain  City  Business  College. 


I 


Illr.  Hobrbouab  Explains. 

(IMAHA,  NEBR.,  Feb.  13,  1903. 

The  Business  Educator, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Dear  Sirs;    In  the  February  number  of 
the  Business  Educator,  Mr.  Gregg,  in 


Itlr.  Olson  Spealts  and  Bets. 

"  I  have  been  reading  the  last  issue  of 
The  Business  Educator  with  much 
pleasure.  I  consider  it  one  of  the  best  mag- 
azines published  on  business  education  ;  it 
is  certainly  worth  many  times  the  subscrip- 
tion price.  I  enclose  $1.00  for  which  please 
put  me  on  your  regular  subscription  list." 
J.  C.  Olson, 
Pres.  Parsons  Bus.  College, 

Parsons,  Kans. 
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Elvene  Amelia  Winki.eman, 

January  third,  1903. 
Mr.  &  MRS.  BENJAMIN  M.  \VlNKr,E?IAN, 
80  Church  Street,  Hartford,  Conn 


Miss  KmniaTibbetts,  the  well-known  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  Saletn,  (Mass.)  High 
Scliool,  is  seriously  sick  with  pneumonia  at 
this  writing,  March  3rd. 

H.  T.  Looniis,  the  manager  of  the  Practical 
Text  Book  Co.,  spent  Februnrvin  the  South, 
and  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  his  wife 
and  two  sons.  The  older  son  was  taken  sick 
at  Cornell  University,  but  his  father  re- 
moved him  fortunately  bt-fore  he  developed 
a  case  of  the  terrible  typhoid  that  has  been 
ravaging  that  city. 

The  changes  effected  by  the  sale  of  the 
Fall  River  School  of  Business  established 
five  years  ago,  by  R.  J.  Slioemaker  and  C.  S. 
Clark,  are  now  completed.  F.  S.  Stone 
came  from  tlie  Spencerian  Commercial 
School,  Cleveland,  Dec.  1,  and  \V.  S.  Rogers, 
came  from  the  Sandusky  Business  College. 
Feb.  1.  Mr.  Sharp,  formerly  in  charge  of 
the  shorthand  work,  in  the  Fall  River 
School,  took  Mr.  Rogers'  place  in  the  San- 
dusky School,  and  R.  J.  Shoemaker  went  to 
Rochester,  X.  Y.,  to  join  Mr.  C.  S.  Clark,  who 
had  established  the  Commercial  Corre- 
spondence Schools,  an  enterprise  that  we 
understand  has  proved  to  be  verv  profit- 
able. Mr.  F.  G.  Allen,  the  very  capable  prin- 
cipal of  the  Commercial  Department  of  the 
Fall  River  School,  will  remain  with  that 
inst  tution. 

Charles  F.  Beck  will  have  charge  of  the 
bookkeeping  and  arithmetic  instruction  in 
the  Summer  School  of  the  Nebraska  State 
Normal  School,  at  Peru  Neb.,  from  May  25, 
to  July  3.  We  note,  too,  that  our  friend, 
S.  L.  Caldwell,  will  give  instruction  in 
Drawing  and   Penmanship. 

President  C.  C.  Gaines,  of  Eastman,  Pough- 
keepsie,  recently  wrote  a  very  thoughtful 
and  analytical  article  for  the  educational 
outlook,  setting  forth  what  in  his  judgment 
the  public  secondary  schools  should  do  for 
their  pupils  as  a  preparation  for  life.  Mr. 
Gaines  has  promised  us  an  article  for  an 
early  number  of  the  EDUCATt)R. 

Algernon  Goodwin,  a  member  of  the  '02 
commercial  class  of  the  Beverly,  (Mass.) 
High  School,  recently  made  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  the  hearings  on  a  petition  made  by 
the  Guffv  Oil  Company,  of  Texas,  to  the 
Beverlv  Board  of  Aldermen,  for  a  license  to 
establish  a  depot  in  that  city.  Mr.  Good- 
win's work  was  entirely  satisfactory,  both  to 
the  city  officials  and  to  the  petitioning  com- 
pany, one  of  the  largest  independent  oil 
comi)aniesin  this  country.  Mr.  Goodwin  is 
the  private  secretarv  of  the  president  of  the 
Power,  Heat  and  Light  Company,  Boston, 
with  a  salary  of  $(.0  a  month,  although  his 
class  graduated  only  last  Tune.  His  success 
is  attributed  to  his  own  abilitv  and  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  abilitv  of  his  teacher, 
W.  W.  Petrie,  who  has  charge  of  the  short- 
hand and  typewriting  instruction  in  the 
Beverly  High  School. 

"Opportunities,"  is  the  title  of  p  very  in- 
teresting pamphlet  which  sets  forth  the 
advantages  of  a  school  of  Correspondence 
Instruction  in  Shorthand,  conducted  by 
Patrick  Sweeney,  editor  of  "  Chat,"  New 
York. 

Washington's  Birthday  was  remembered 
in  anticipation,  by  the  C.  C.  C.  C,  Des  Moines, 
by  a  nmsical  program  given  on  the  Friday 
preceding  the  natal  day.  A  unique  feature 
of  the  entertainment  was  the  form  of  the 
program  card,  which  consisted  of  a  piece 
of  pasteboard  folded  and  cut  to  represent 
a  hatchet.  On  the  outside,  on  the  blade, 
was  a  picture  of  Washington;  on  the  in- 
side, on  the  Ijlade.  was  the  program. 
These  Hawkeyes  are  delightfully  original 


and  aggressive.  They  have  practically 
taken  over  the  care  and  keeping  of  Wash- 
ington's municipal  namesake:  As  witness, 
Secretaries  Shaw  and  Wilson ;  Senators 
Allison  and  Dolliver;  and  Congressmen 
Hull,  Hepburn,  and  Cousins,  not  to  mention 
the  retiring  Speaker  of  the  House. 

In  the  Eastman  Journal,  we  note  a  virile 
article  from  the  pen  of  President  Gaines, 
on,  "The  American  Boy  and  How  to  Help 
Him."  This  article  originally  appeared  in 
"  Success,"  one  of  the  best  papers  of  the  day. 

"TheDaily  MiningGazette,"  of  Houghton, 
Mich.,  in  a  recent  number,  speaks  encour- 
agingly of  the  work  of  the  commercial  de- 
§artment  of  the  high  school  in  that  city, 
even  members  of  last  year's  class  have 
gone  directly  from  the  school  into  business 
positions,  although  they  had  been  in  school 
but  one  year.  The  course  is  four  years  long, 
and  we  predict  that  under  the  able  direction 
of  W.  W.  Knisley,  who  has  charge  of  the 
work  in  Houghton,  the  graduates  will  be 
well  fitted  to  give  satisfaction  to  those  who 
employ  them. 

W.  W.  Williams,  who  has  charge  of  the 
commercial  work  in  Lawrence  University, 
nmst  have  some  lively  boys  to  work  with, 
for  a  recent  news  note  says  that  twelve  of 
the  students  were  suspended  as  a  result  of 
their  smoking  some  sophomores  i^ut  of  the 
dome  of  the  administration  building  with 
sulphur. 

The  phonograph  is  coming  to  have  a  wide 
use  for  instruction  purposes.  It  has  just 
been  introduced  into  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  for  the  teaching  of  lan- 
guages. It  is  thought  that  the  students  in 
this  wayobtain  a  better  method  of  pronoun- 
ciation  than  in  any  other  way. 

The  first  American  college  man  to  obtain 
a  scholarship  under  the  scheme  planned  by 
Cecil  F'fhodes,  is  a  Yale  graduate  of  last 
year's  class. 

The  Worcester  Massachusetts  Dailv  Tele- 
gram, Monday.  March  2nd,  11K)3,  contained 
a  column  article  from  the  pen  of  the  vet- 
eran and  accomplished  penman,  A.  H. 
Hinman,  upon  the  subject  of  vertical  writ- 
ing. It  were  needless  to  sav  to  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hinman  that  he 
sees  anything  luit  good  in  the  vertical. 
With  tlie  e-xception  of  Mr.  Huntsinger's 
speech  against  it  two  years  ago,  this  is  per- 
haps the  strongest    article  we  have  seen. 

A  badge  button  and  an  aluminum  card 
were  received  from  the  Globe  Business  Col- 
lege, St.  Paul,  Minn,  The  aluminum  card 
has  .1  calendar  for  l!iil3  printed  on  the  back. 
Thanks.  Brother  Golder.  We  shall  know 
"where  we  are  at"  this  year,  as  we  shall 
have  your    little  card   in  our  vest    pocket. 

Mr.F.S.Haroun,  of  the  Philomath  Business 
College,  Philomath,  Oregon,  has  purchased 
the  business  college  in  Medford.  Oregon. 
assuming  control  about  April  1st.  Mr. 
Haroun  is  an  enthusiastic  friend  and  sup- 
porter of  The  Business  Eulicator.  Suc- 
cess to  him  in  his  new  field. 

Professor  Bookwalter.  of  Versailles,  Ohio, 
has  taken  the  place  of  Prof.  Cyrus  W.  Field, 
in  the  Jackson,  Mich..  Business  t^niversitv. 

Mr.  Field,  together  with  Mr.  E.  B.  Winter, 
of  Detroit,  have  founded  the  Detroit  Com- 
mercial College  at  the  corner  of  Woodward 
and  Gratiot  Sts.  Their  school  will  teach 
Gregg  Shorthand  exclusively.  We  certain- 
ly wish  the  new  school  and  its  proprietors 
success. 

On  February  21st,  the  California  Business 
College  had  a  daily  enrollment  of  380. 
The\'  had  enrolled  during  the  month  of 
January  upwards  of  100  pupils.  Consider- 
ing the  fact  that  the  school  is  but  four  and 
one-half  years  old,  the  number  of  students 
in  attendance  is  something  not  often  at- 
tained. 

On  February  19.  1903,  Mr.  L.  E.  Stacy,  the 
well-known  penman  of  Spencer's  Business 
College,  Kingston,  N.  Y..  took  unto  himself 
a  wife,  in  the  person  of  ."^liss  Bessie  Lyons, 
of  that  city.  They  journeyed  to  Washington 
for  a  ten  days'  honeymoon,  returiihig  to 
Kingston  about  March  1st.  We  wish  them 
all  the  happiness  they  deserve,  with  pros- 
perity thrown  in. 

M.  E.  McMahon,  who  formerly  had  charge 
of  the  penmatiship  and  commercial  work 
in  the  Perrj-,  la.,  Normal  College,  is  now 
connected  with  the  Western  Normal,  Shen- 
andoah, la. 


From  the  "  Mt.  Morris,"  111.,  "Index"  we 
learn  that  Mr.  G.  E.  Weaver,  of  that  city,  re- 
cently delivered  one  of  his  illustrated  lect- 
ures or  chalk  talks.  The  nature  of  the  no- 
tice leads  us  to  believe  that  Mr.  Weaver  is 
not  content  with  being  an  ordinary  enter- 
tainer, but  is  ambitious  to  be  one  of  the  best, 
and  consequently  is  reaping  the  rewards  of 
his  hard  earned  labor  by  larger  audiences 
and  highly  pleased  and  entertained  ones. 
Mr.  Weaver  is  ambidextrous  in  writing  and 
drawing,  and  this  helps  to  make  his  enter- 
tainment doubly  interesting  and  valuable. 

P.  W.Frederick,  proprietor  of  the  Mans- 
field, Ohio,  Business  College,  reports  that 
they  have  a  larger  attendence  this  year 
than  they  had  last  year,  and  that  they  have 
many  more  applications  for  their  graduates 
than  they  can  supply.  Mr.  Frederick  was 
once  a  student  in  the  Zanerian  College,  and 
we  are  much  pleased  to  learn  of  his  success. 

H.  G.  Ranney,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  a 
former  Zanerian  boy,  has  been  engaged  as 
teacher  of  penmanship  and  the  commer- 
cial branches  in  the  North  Hampton,  Mass., 
Commercial  College,  Joseph   Pickett,  Prin. 

Prof.  A.  F.  Harvey,  Waterloo,  la.,  recently 
purchased  the  building  in  which  his  school 
has  been  housed,  paying  for  the  same  $8,000 
cash.  Thus  it  is  that  prosperitv,  enterprise, 
and  push  have  enabled  another  business 
school  to  become  its  own  real  owner. 

F.  B.  McElroy  is  the  new  Principal  of  the 
business  department  of  the  Howard  Payne 
College,  Brownwood,  Texas. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Crisman  and  H.  D.  Goshert,  who 
for  some  time  were  connected  with  the  Bry- 
ant &  Stratton  College  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
joined  hands  ami  organized  the  Columbia 
Commercial  College  of  that  city.  Their  en- 
rollment thus  far  has  been  very  good,  and 
they  therefore  have  the  best  prospects  for 
success. 


eood  Words  Trom  Illr.  Fult«it. 

Inclosed  find  list  of  subscriptions  for  The 
Business  Educator  with  remittance  for 
same. 

The  originally  high  standard  set  for  The 
Business  Educator  continues  to  rise. 
Mr.  Hinman's  history  is  intensely  interest- 
ing. Mr.  Gaylord's  department  is  filled 
with  helpful  instruction,  and  is  on  a  high 
plane.  Mr.  Barber's  efforts  are  a  decided 
hit.  M.  D.  Fulton, 

Auburn,  R.  I. 


Hard  Ulork. 


Messrs.  Zaner  &  Bloser, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
Dear  Friends  :-I  am  greatly  pleased  with 
the  lessons  you  are  running  in  business 
writing  this  year,  and  both  Mr.  Lister  and 
Mr.  Keesling  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  fine  work  they  are  doing.  The  BUSI- 
NESS Educator  is  indeed  a  practical  as 
well  as  a  beautiful  publication,  and  you 
should  receive  a  very  liberal  patronage' for 
the  hard  work  you  are  doing. 

Thanking  you   and   with    best    wishes,  I 
remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

E.  C.  Mills. 


Crot  Him  Out 

Zaner  &  Bloser. 

Columbus.  Ohio. 
Gentlemen  : 

Usually  in  writing  to  editors  of  penman- 
ship publications  our  hobby  is  penmanship, 
but  I  wish  to  depart  from  that  line  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  in   addressing  you  this  letter. 

I  am  as  much  interested  in  rapid  calcula- 
tion as  I  am  in  penmanship,  and  will  say 
that  I  have  a  young  man  in  school  at  the 
present  time  who  can  add  miscellaneous 
figures  at  the  rate  of  250  per  minute.  If  you 
know  of  any  other  rapid  calculation  teacher 
who  has  a  student  who  can  beat  it  tell  him 
to  trot  him  out.  I  write  this  not  boastfully 
but  for  the  purpose  of  securing  information 
along  this  line  from  other  schools  and 
teachers,  as  I  should  be  very  much  pleased 
to  learn  whether  or  not  this  is  below  stan- 
dard, up  to  standard,  or  above  standard,  as 
compared  with  the  best  in  other  schools. 
Ver^-  sincerely, 
C.  E.  BALL. 

Mankato  Commercial  College, 
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The  Future  of  Penmanship. 


BY    E.    K.    ISAACS. 


The  very  subject  implies  prophecy. 

Prophecy  implies  a  prophet. 

A  prophet  is   one  who  is  inspired. 

With  few  exceptions  all  /«spired 
people  of  the  past  have  f.i-pired. 

Can  it  be  that  those  who  assigned 
me  this  subject  had  designs  on  my 
life? 

I  suppose  a  person  ought  to  con- 
sider it  a  compliment  to  be  consider- 
ed inspired,  even  though  he  expires 
in  the  attempt  to  prophesy  the  future 
of  penmanship. 

The  art  of  writing  is  a  matter  of 
evolution. 

And  the  question  is,  does  the  pro- 
cess of  evolution  tend  toward  sim- 
plicity or  toward  complexity? 

Is  civilization  more  simple,  or  is  it 
more  complex,  than  primitive  life  ? 

Which  is  more  complex,  nomad  or 
man,  riiiller  or  Mihvaukeean,  pelican 
or  penman  ? 

We  have  heard  much  during  the 
past  twenty-five  years  concerning 
simplifying    penmanship. 

But  the  fact  is,  that  barring  the 
vertical  innovation  of  the  past  few 
vears.the  script  forms  are  practically 
where  Father  Spencer  left  them. 

True,  there  has  been  more  or  less 
lopping  off  of  superfluous  lines  in 
capitals. 

i5ut  what  does  that  amount  to  ? 

Not  very  much. 

What  does  the  vertical  innovation 
amount  to  ? 

Very  little. 

Take  as  an  example  the  old  standard 
Spencerian  capital  /'.  It  was  made 
with  five  strokes — two  for  the  stem 
and  three  for  the  cap.  Some  of  the 
later  simplified  forms  are  made  with 
three  strokes— one  for  the  stem  and 
two  for  the  cap. 

But  the  fact  that  some  li7ies  are 
omitted  in  the  finished  product  does 
not  necessarily  lessen  the  labor  or 
difficulty  in  executing  the  form. 

I  am  not  arguing  for  five-stroke  let- 
ters  in   preference  to    three    strokes. 

Simple  forms  are  more  practical 
than  complex  and  elaborate  ones. 

And  here  is  a  strange  thing. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  the 
foregoing  to  evolution.  In  some  of 
its  phases  evolution  seems  to  tend 
toward  complexity. 

As  instances  we  may  notice  the 
marvelous  "systems"  that  are  inci- 
dent to  modern  civilization,  such  as 
transportation  systems,  political  sys- 
tems, educational  systems,  theolog- 
ical  systems. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  that  marvel- 
ously  wonderful  systems  of  system- 
atic guess  work  called  medicine. 


Another  strange  thing  is  that  when 
a  "system"  gets  too  complex  and 
cumbersome  it  falls  to  pieces. 

From  amceba  to  Melba  is  a  great 
distance. 

The  amoeba  falls  to  pieces,  not 
because  it  is  simple,  but  because  it 
it  does  not  know  enough  to  preserve 
itself. 

If  Melba  should  ever  disintegrate, 
it  would  not  be  because  she  is  a  won- 
derfully complex  piece  of  creation,  but 
because  she  does  not  know  enough  to 
keep  herself  intact. 

When  a  great  "system"  fails  and 
falls,  it  is  because  the  conditions  that 
called  it  into  existence  have  changed. 

Change  is  the  law  of  nature. 


E.  K.  ISAACS. 

The  "  system  "  or  the  individual,  to 
experience  perpetual  existence,  must 
change  constantly,  so  as  to  harmon- 
ize with  environment. 

A  Finidai?H'>ifal   Tiutli  : 

WHATEVER  IS   IS   RIGHT. 

Formers  and  reformers  may  go  into 
hysterics  about  the  defects  and  incon- 
sistencies in  the  present  order  of 
things,  but  the  truth  still  remains 
that,  in  its  day  and  generation,  what- 
ever is  is  right. 

Our  present  method  or  system  of 
longhand  writing  is  ridiculously  cum- 
bersome. 

As  an  example,  take  any  ordi- 
nary word,  say  the  monosyllable 
"through."  This  word  spoken,  re- 
quires but  one  "  impulseof  the  voice." 

The  word  "through,"  written  in 
long/!and  requires  tiventy-six  strokes 
of  the  pen. 

The  same  word,  written  in  short- 
/land,  requires  two  strokes  of  the  pen, 

What  fools  these  mortals  be. 


Shakespearewas  everlastingly  right. 

And,  too.  Pope  was  everlastingly 
right. 

Whatever  is-w  right. 

Just  think  of  the  amount  of  time 
and  energy  spent  by  the  humanity  of 
the  world  in  writing  longhand— in  ex- 
ecuting tiventy-six  strokes  to  repre- 
sent t/iree  sounds,  or  to  take  the  place 
of  one  vocalized  breath. 

It  is  hard  to  see  through  "through," 
either  orthographically  or  chirograph- 
ically. 

Orthographically,  why  should  it  take 
sez'en  characters  to  represent  t/iree 
sounds  ? 

But  it  does,  hence  the  spelling  re- 
form agitation. 

Spelling  reformers,  like  all  other 
reformers,  have  a  hard  row  to  hoe. 

And  so,  those  of  us  who  have  been 
tinkering  with  longhand  simplifica- 
tion during  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
what  have  we  accomplished  ? 

We  have  lopped  off  a  few  superflu- 
ous lines  in  the  capitals. 

We  have  changed  some  of  the  cap- 
itals from  the  stem  group  to  the  oval 
family. 

We  have  dropped  the  beginning  and 
terminating  lines  in  a  few  of  the 
samll  letters. 

That  is  about  all. 

And  again,  I  say  these  changes 
amount  to  very  little  when  compared 
with  the  glaring  absurdity  of  long- 
hand writing  as  a  system  of  record 
ing  or  communicating  thought. 

In  referring  to  existing  longhand 
writing  as  a  glaring  absurdity,  I  am 
doing  so  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
idealist — the  prophet,  if  you  please — 
and  not  from  the  view-point  of  the 
crank  or  the  soured  reformer. 

From  the  ordinary  view-point,  of 
course,  longhand  writing  is  wonderful 
enough. 

So  is  a  flower  and  a  felon. 

It  is  all  right  to  be  an  idealist  for 
purposes  of  private  meditation  and 
for  purposes  of  prophecy. 

To  attempt  to  be  an  idealist  in  prac- 
tice as  long  as  one  "lives  in  Rome," 
is  not  an  ideal  occupation. 

Since  the  subject  assigned  me  im- 
plies prophecy,  I  shall  now  speak 
from   the  standpoint  of  the  prophet : 

The  future  of  penmanship? 

There  will  be  no  penmanship  in  the 
future ;  or  rather,  there  will  be  a  fu-' 
ture  time  when  there  willbe  no  pen- 
manship. 

Even  as  mortality  is  destined  to  be 
swallowed  up  in  immortality,  so  is 
chirography  destined  to  be  swallowed 
up  in  telepathy. 

This  is  the  age  of  electricity,  and  a 
marvelous  thing  is  electricity.  Frank- 
lin gathered  it  from  the  skies  by 
means  of  a  kite — a  childhood  way  of 
doing  it. 

We  now  "generate"  it  in  huge  dy- 
namos— and  we  think  we  are  at  the 
very  zenith  of  scientific  attainments. 

Yes,  we  "  generate  "  electricity.  But 
we  have  been  on  the  plane  of  genera- 
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tion  for  ages.     Regeneration  is  next. 

Even  as  regeneration  is  destined  to 
replace  generation,  so  will  electricity 
be  replaced  by  still  finer  forces. 

The  coming  storage  battery  is  but 
a  suggestion  of  the  "kingdom  with- 
in." 

The  immediate  future  of  penman- 
ship ? 

As  long  as  the  English  orthogra- 
phy remains  what  it  is,  longhand 
writing  will  remain  practically  as  it 
is  now. 

There  will  be  a  time  on  this  earth 
when  all  its  people  will  speak  one 
language. 

The  orthography  of  that  universal 
language  will  be  simple  and  consist- 
ent. 

The  penmanship  of  that  era  will 
correspond  in  simplicity  and  consist- 
ency with  the  language. 

This  centry  will  be  a  shorthand 
era. 

Shorthand  will  form  a  part  of  the 
public  school  curriculum. 

Shorthand  will  eventually  take  the 
place  of  longhand  for  correspondence 
and  private  memoranda. 

Longhand  will  continue  for  public 
and  private  records,  legal  and  official 
documents. 

But  there  will  be  a  time  when  rec- 
ords and  documents  will  not  be 
needed. 

There  will  be  no  divorce  records,  for 
there  will  be  no  marriages. 

There  will  be  no  court  records,  for 
there  will  be  no  law  suits. 

There  will  be  no  bookkeeping  rec- 
ords, for  there  will  be  no  accounting. 

There  will  be  no  way  bills,  or  bills 
of  lading  to  make  out,  for   railroad- 


ing, navigation,  and  airshipping  will 
have  ceased. 

The  commerce  of  the  future  will  re- 
quire neither  railroads,  ships,  air- 
ships or  records. 

There  will  be  no  prescriptions  or 
medical  essays  to  write,  for  the  pres- 
ent stupenduously  complex  system  of 
"medicine"  will  fall  to  pieces  of  its 
own  weight. 

The  present  system  of  therapeutics 
requiring  its  hundreds  of  medical 
colleges  and  numbering  its  practi- 
tioners by  the  thousand,  its  victims 
by  the  million,  and  its  records  by  the 
ton,  will  be  reduced  to  a  single  affir- 
mation of  tliiee  itords,  namely  : 
I    AM    HEALTH. 

There  will  be  no  sermons  or  theo- 
logical discourses  to  write,  for  there 
will  be  no  preachers  or  theologicians. 
The  theological  libraries  of  the  world 
will  consist  of  t/iree  words  written  in 
the  intelligent  consciousness  of  each 
individual,  namely: 

I   AM   SAVED. 

All  that  has  been  said  in  the  fore- 
going refers  to  conditions  that  will 
obtain  on  this  planet. 

And  here  endeth  the  prophecy. 

If  the  future  of  petimatiship  is  not 
now  clear,  it  must  be  because  poimeii 
are  not  yet  far  enough  in  the  future. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  where 
there  is  no  ear  there  is  no  sound. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  a  prophet 
is  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own 
country. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  that 
"  The  Future  of  Penmen  "  might  make 
a  good  topic  for  discussion. 

Los  Angeles,  California, 
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Kingston,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  2,  1903. 
Mr.  L.  Madarasz, 

Dear  Sir  :  Before  taking  your  course 
last  summer,  I  was  a  doubter.  After  the 
first  lesson  I  was  a  convert,  and  now  I 
am  your  most  enthusiastic  supporter. 
Your  manner  of  presenting  the  subject, 
together  with  the  relation  of  each  letter 
to  some  other  part  of  the  work,  was  of 
value  to  me,  and  I  unhesitatingly  rec- 
ommend your  course  to  any  one  who 
wishes  to  teach  or  learn  business  writ- 
ing. The  ornamental  part  of  the  course 
cannot  be  beaten  by  any  other  penman. 
Very  trulv, 

L.  E.  Stacy. 


This  is  the  verdict  rendered  by  a 
LIVE  PENMAN  to  the  work  of  a  sup= 
posed  DEAD  ONE ;  an  appellation 
accorded  Madarasz  by  a  person  whose 
standing  in  the  penman's  profession 
is  represented  by  an  engraved  signa- 
ture trued   up  by  a  skillful  engraver. 

I  have  a  circular  that  tells  about  the 
MADARASZ  METHOD  of  teaching 
writing  ;  it  will  be  sent  to  you  for  a 
stamp,  and  if  you've  any  questions  to 
ask,  write  freely  to 
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was  elected  chairman,  with  Miss  Helen  t. 
Follansbee,  of  Somerville,  Mass.,  secretary. 

.'A  free  expression  of  opinion  was  tlien 
given  as  to  tlie  pnrpose  and  value  of  the 
proposed  association,  Messrs.  Lakey,  Gay- 
lord,  Kllis,  Anderson,  Moore,  Colton,  Fulton 
and  Read  ;  and  Mrs.  Chandler  of  Boston, 
and  Mrs.  Hecker  of  New  Britain,  Conn., 
speaking.  The  speakers  expressly  dis- 
claimed anj- intention  of  antagonizing  any 
other  association,  atjd  several  said  specifi- 
cally that  if  they  could  believe  that  such  a 
purpose  were  'entertained,  they  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  a  new  organization. 

On  motion  of  C.  B.  Ellis,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  the  chairman  appointed,  as  a  Com- 
mittee on  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  M.  D. 
Fiilfon,  Auburn,  R.  I.,  C.  B.  Ellis,  Spring- 
field, and  A.T.  Swift,  Providence. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ellis,  it  was  decided  to 
meet  in  Boston  during  the  N.  E.  A.  conven- 
tion in  July,  to  complete  the  organization 
by  the  adoption  of  a  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws. 

On  motion  of  E.  S.  Colton,  of  Lowell,  the 
Committee  on  Constitution  was  instructed 
that  only  regular  teachers  of  the  distinc- 
tively commercial  subjects  should  be  eligi- 
ble to  membership. 

It  was  also  decided  that  the  dues  should 
be  fixed  at  one  dollar  annually. 

The  following  officers  were  then  elected  : 
President,  H.  G.  Greene,  Melrose,  Mass.; 
Vice  President,  F.  E.  Lakey,  Providence  ; 
Secretary,  Helen  L.  Follansbee,  Somerville, 
Mass.;  Treasurer,  F.  H.  Read,  Providence. 
It  was  voted  that  the  organization  adopt 
the  name  under  which  this  report  is  wiitten. 

It  was  decided  to  leave  the  charter  open 
until  after  the  regular  meeting, -sYhich  will 
beheld  during  the  fall,  the  exact  time  -  as 
well  as  the  place— to  be  decided  at  the  ad- 
iounied  meeting  in  July.  President  Greene 
was  instructed  to  appoint  an  Executive 
Committee  to  prepare  a  program  for  the  fall 
meeting,  a  liberal  collection  was  taken  to 
defray  accrued  expenses,  the  usual  \'otes  of 
thanks  were  passed,  and  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

The  meeting  was  full  of  snap  and  flre 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  An  unex- 
pectedly' lively  interest  was  manifested  by 
the  si.xty  teachers  present.  The  need  of 
such  an  organization  for  the  comparison  of 
methods  of  teaching,  the  improvement  of 
courses  of  study,  the  appro.ximating  of  uni- 
formity in  commercial  teaching,  the  culti- 
vation of  a  friendly  spirit  on  the  part  of 
school  authorities,  and  the  building  up  of  a 
professional  standard,  was  emphasized. 
There  is  a  bright  future  of  useful  work  be- 
fore this  latest  manifestation  of  the  com- 
mercial element  in  education. 


Open  Ccttcr 


TO  THE  PKOPRIETOKS  OF  THE  PRIVATE 
BUSINESS  COLT.EGES  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AMJ  CANADA: 

What  are  you  doing  to  promote  and  ad- 
vance the  best  interest  of  your  line  of  edu- 
cational work?  Are  you  a  member  of  the 
Private  Commercial  School  Managers^' 
Association  of  the  Federation  of  Commer- 
cial Teachers?  If  not,  whj'  not?  If  you  are 
a  member,  are  you  actively  engaged  in 
lending  your  aid  in  building  up  the  Associ 
ation  to  what  it  should  be?  If  you  are  not 
a  member,  are  you  standing  idly  by  and 
saying,  like  some,  that  the  Association  has 
not  done  anything  as  yet  and  j-ou  do  .not 
care  to  join  until  they  do  something?  Such 
parties  exhibit  the  same  principles  as  the 
fellow  who  waits  until  somebody  else 
accumulates  property  or  money  and  then 
come  along  and  tries  to  slip  It  from  him. 


The  time  is  drawing  near  when  we  must 
arrange  for  the  meeting  of  the  Private 
Business  School  Managers'  Association  to 
be  held  in  Boston  during  the  month  of  July 
next.  The  Executive  Committee  will  meet 
with  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers' 
Association,  April  9th,  10th  and  11th.  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  plans  will  be  made 
for  this  meeting. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Warr,  Molina.  III.,  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  would  like  to 
hear  from  every  one  of  you  concerning  your 
ideas  of  the  subjects  and  plans  that  should 
be  discussed  at  the  Boston  meeting. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Virden.  67  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111.,  Chairman  of  the  Legislative 
Committee,  wants  suggestions  and  plans 
for  his  line  of  work. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Fritch.  810  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  Chairman  of  the  World's  Fair  Com- 
mittee, desires  to  hear  from  every  Private 
Business  School  as  to  their  ideas  of  an 
exhibit  at  the  fair,  and  suggestions  as  to 
plans  and  arrangements,  and  w^hether  or 
not  you  will  make  an  exhibit  of  your  work. 
He  should  have  your  ideas  at  once,  as  his 
committee  is  now  actively  at  work. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Rowe,  No.  9  W.  German  Street, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Chairman  of  the  Organiza- 
tion Committee,  wants  your  ideas  concern- 
ing plans  of  organization,  the  incorporating 
of  business  schools  and  everything  along 
that   line. 

Mr.  Geo.  P.  Lord,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Salem,  Mass.,  wants  to  hear  from  you  with 
a  remittance  for  your  annual  dues,  if  you 
have  not  sent  them,  or  with  a  full  explana- 
tion as  to  why  you  do  not  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Association. 

I  want  to  hear  from  you  with  your  ideas 
as  to  how  this  Association  should  be  con- 
ducted to  make  it  effective.  Now  please 
wake  up  and  get  a  move  on  you.  Let  us 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  we  are  l>usiness 
men  capable  of  looking  after  our  interests. 
Let  us  join  hands  for  the  promotion  of  our 
general  welfare.  All  other  businesses  and 
professions  are  doing  so.  Why  should  not 
we?  If  we  do  not,  it  will  be  simply  because 
we  have  not  the  business  snap  and  hustle 
about  us  to  entitle  us  to  the  distinction  of 
being  business  men. 

Every  one  of  you  have  ideas,  so  break  out 
of  your  shells  and  let  the  members  of  the 
different  committees  have  your  plans.  It 
will  do  you  good.  It  will  make  you  feel 
more  like  you  are  living  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  and  that  there  is  some  show  of 
the  world  being  benefitted  by  reason  of 
your  existence.  Yours  resp'y, 

Enos  Spencer, 
Pres.  Com.  School  Managers'  Ass'n. 
Address,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Tfs  O.  H.  now. 

In  the  program  of  the  Eastern  Commer- 
cial Teachers'  Association  as  printed  in  the 
professional  papers,  there  was  no  provision 
made  for  penmanship  on  that  program, 
but  since  the  publication  of  the  same  the 
official  program  has  come  to  hand  in 
which  we  find  that  penmanship  has  had 
recognition. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  Mr.  H.  G.  Healey, 
editor  of  the  Penman's  Art  Journal,  of  New 
York  city,  will  touch  upon  the  subject  as 
follows: 

Query:  "  What  Effect,  if  Any,  Has  Verti- 
cal Penmanship  Had  Upon  Practical  Busi- 
ness Writing,  and  What  Effect  Will  it  Have 
in  the  Future?"  Furthermore,  the  subject 
is  expected  to  receive  attention  in  the  gen- 
eral free-for-all  meetings  entitled,  "  My 
Hobby,"  . 
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FINEST    SUPPLIES 

^=^For  Penmen  and  Artists== 


CARDS,  INK.  PAPER.  ETC 

On  goods  listed  below  we  pay  postage  on 
those  that  go  by  mail  and  purchaser  pays 
carriage  charges  on  those  that  go  by  express 
or  freight.  Of  course  the  cheapest  way  is  to 
erder  in  fair  sized  quantities  and  have  them 
go  by  freight. 

Blank  Cards— White  bristol  with  finest 
surface  for  fine  penmanship. 

100  by  mail  postpaid 28c 

500  by  express  75c 

1000  by  express $1.35 

Black  Cards—Best  made  for  white  ink. 

100  by  mail  postpaid-. 28c 

500  by  express.- 75c 

lOOOby  express $1.35 

White  Cardboard— Wedding  Bristol  for 
fine  pen  work.    Sheets  are  22x28. 
6  sheets  by  express _ $  .60 

12  sheets  by  express ,..  1.00 

2  sheets  by  mail  postpaid -.-     .50 

"White    Cardboard— With    hard   finish, 
much  like  ledger  paper.     Sheets  are 
2OV2  X  23. 
6  sheets  by  express $  .40 

13  sheets  by  express  .70 

3  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid 50 

Black  Cardboard— Finest  for  white  ink. 
Sheets  are  22x-J8. 

6  sheet*!  by  express  _ $  .50 

12  sheets  by  express, 75 

2  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid 50 

WedOlnfi:  Paper— Finest  for  penmanship 

or  drawing.    Sheets  are  21  x  33. 

6  sheets  by  express $  .50 

12  sheets  "by  express .70 

3  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid 50 

Zanerian  India  Ink— A  fine  drawing  ink 

and    best     for    preparing    srript    and 
drawings  for  photo-engraving. 

1  bottle  by  mail,  postpaid .$  .30 

1  dozen  bottles  by  express. 2.00 

Arnold's  Japan  Ink 

Nearly  '2  pint  bottle  by  mail,  post- 
paid      -- 40c 

I  pint  by  express 45c 

1  quart  by  express 75c 

White  Ink— Very  fine. 

1  bottle  by  mail,  postpaid $  .25 

12 bottles  by  express. 1.85 

Writing     Paper -Finest    12    lb.    paper 

made.      96U  sheets    per    ream,   ruling 

wideand  faint.     1  ream  by  express $2.25 

Writing  Paper-Same  quality  as  above 
mentioned  but  10  lb.  per  ream.  1 
ream  by  express $2  00 

Practice  Paper-  Best  for  the   money  to 

he  had.     1  ream  by  express  $1.50 

Send  stamp  for  samples  of  paper. 
Envelopes  -100  fine  blue  by  mail,  post- 
paid  - .  40c 

100  fine  white  by  mail,  post- 
paid   40c 

1000  either  kind  by  express  $1.50 

Address,  ZANER  &   BLOSER.  Colombns.  0. 
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ihr.  Harvey  eHdIey  Eastman. 

(Continued  from  page  19.J 

the  students  left  the  college  within 
three  months  eager  to  go  out  into 
the  business  world  to  do  and  be  some- 
thing. Mr.  Eastman's  success  lay  in 
the  confidence  he  inspired  in  others  to 
will  and  to  do  for  themselves.  Luck 
he  called  a  fool,  but  pluck  a  hero, 
and  his  lectures  thrilled  thousands 
of  his  students  to  resolve  to  make 
the  most  of  their  possibilities  in  life 
and  to  attain  the  highest  success 
within  their  powers.  By  thus  enthus- 
ing his  students  he  kindled  the  fire 
of  ambition  in  the  minds  of  thous- 
ands who,  by  ever  keeping  alive  the 
flame,  have  achieved  wonderful  suc- 
cess, though  starting  with  but  a  lim- 
ited commercial  training.  Thus,  by 
winning  the  admiration  and  love  of 
his  students,  they  not  only  became 
enthusiastic  advertisers  of  the  col- 
lege, but  through  the  effect  of  his 
magnetic  personality,  they  retained 
the  inspiration  awakened  by  his 
influence  through  all  their  after 
lives.  In  a  sense  Mr.  Eastman  was 
a  revivalist  and  possessed  the  ability 
to  arouse  young  men  to  a  belief  in 
themselves  and  their  slumbering 
powers,  which  set  them  onjtheir  feet, 
inspired  with  self  confidence  that 
earnest  exertion  would  be  followed 
bv  honorable  achievement.  In  the 
'ISO's  he  showed  a  friend  $360,000  in 
bonds.  He  bought  the  site  on  which 
the  college  building  now  stands,  also 
Eastman  Park,  wherein  he  built  a 
beautiful  home,  and  ornamented  the 
grounds  at  great  expense. 

In  politics  he  was  elected  Mayor 
three  times,  and  twice  to  the  legisla- 
ture, where  he  was  one  of  its  broadest 
minded,  far  seeing  members. 
Through  his  efforts  was  built  the 
great  Poughkeepsie  bridge  across 
the  Hudson.  He  was  also  made 
chairman  of  the  board  of  charities  of 
the  city  of  New  York. 

NOTHING    BUT   LEGS    AND    BR.\IXS 

In  an  address  delivered  before  the 
officers  of  the  New  York  Central  R.  R. 
at  their  thirty-seventh  anniversar)-, 
Hon.  Chaunce'y  M.  Depew  said: 

"I  know  Eastman  intimately,  knew 
him  for  years.  Eastman  was  a  mag- 
nificent specimen.  No  man  did  the 
work  that  he  had  to  do  with  more  in- 
telligence, more  energy  and  more 
resolution  or  power  than  Eastman. 
No  man  went  into  fun  and  sport  with 
more  vigor  and  enjoyment  than 
Eastman.  No  man  had  so  much 
time  in  Poughkeepsie  for  the  public 
work  of  Poughkeepsie,  or  in  Albany 
for  the  public  work  of  the  state,  as 
Eastman.  No  man  could  drop  into 
a  seat  alongside  of  you  in  a  railroad 
car  and  make  life  as  enjoyable  be- 
tween Albany  and  Poughkeepsie,  or 
Poughkeepsie  and  Albany,  as  East- 
man. Eastman  could  absolutely 
make  a  stranger  interested  in  Pough- 
keepsie. Ordinarily  when  you  are 
travelling  in  a  railroad  car  and  a 
man  is  alongside  of  you,  in  fifteen 
minutes  you  either  want  to  commit 
suicide  o'r  murder  him;  but  with 
Eastman  you  were  sorry  when  the 
journey  was  over.  Eastinan  started 
to  build  the  Poughkeepsie  bridge. 
He  built  it;  nobody  can  tell  what  it 
would  have  accomplished  if   he   had 


lived.  No  human  being  but  East- 
man could  have  diverted  traffic  to  the 
bridge,  created  new  conditions  in 
the  relations  between  the  East  and 
the  West,  except  a  man  of  theenerg\-, 
creative  power  and  terrific  force  of 
our  friend.  He  had  no  great  ances- 
trv  behind  him;  he  had  no  aids  of 
fortune;  he  had  nothing  but  legs  and 
brains,  and  he  used  them  both  all  the 
time." 

SET   A    PACE    CNEQIWLED 

The  fame  of  Eastman's  College 
was  so  great  that  it  was  known  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  as  the 
largest  school  of  its  kind,  and  was 
therefore  thought  by  many  to  be  the 
Ijest;  for  they  estimated  its  worth  by 
its  success.  '  Students  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  would  pass  by 
their  local  business  schools  to  go  to 
Eastman's.  This  created  a  bitter 
jealous  feeling  among  business 
school  men,  which  caused  many 
managers  to  condemn  Eastman's 
College.  This  was  especially  so  with 
Messrs.  Bryant  &  Strattori,  a  firm 
with  a  chain  of  schools  who  were 
ambitious  to  monopolize  commercial 
teaching.  This  bitterness  of  feeling 
on  the  part  of  Bryant  &  Stratton  and 
some  of  their  associate  principals, 
was  so  great  that  an  attempt  was 
made,  in  about  1864,  by  Bryant  & 
Stratton,  to  open  a  competing  school 
at  Poughkeepsie,  if  possible,  to  de- 
feat the  Eastman  College.  They  em- 
ployed Henrv  Spencer,  John  D.  Wil- 
liariis,  C.  C.  Curtis,  and  other  famous 
teachers,  yet  failed  to  check  the  flow 
of  patronage  to  Eastman's  college. 
Mr.  Eastman,  for  fun  and  business, 
returned  the  compliment  by  .going  to 
Chicago,  and  in  Metropolitan  Hall 
and  other  buildings,  opened  a  Chi- 
cago Eastman  College.  Then  by 
advertising  boldly,  far  surpassing 
that  of  Mr.  Bryant,  of  Chicago,  East- 
man College'  enrolled  about  five- 
hundred  pupils.  Mr.  Bryant,  after 
one  or  two  vears  of  this  very  strong 
competition',  was  glad  to  approach 
Mr.  Eastman  with  the  proposition, 
which  he  accepted,  to  close  the  Bry- 
ant &  Stratton  College  of  Poughkeep- 
sie, and  purchase  the  interests  of 
Mr.  Eastman,  in  Chicago.  Mr.  East- 
man's bold,  successful  methods  were 
in  many  ways  copied  by  other  active 
men  who,  in  his  time  studied  his 
ways  of  achieving  success.  As  the 
custom  of  employing  celebrated  lec- 
turers began  with  Mr.  Eastman, 
numerous  schools  then  and  since 
adopted  the  same  method  with  good 
results. 

In  originality  and  boldness  of 
methods,  Mr.  Eastman  set  a  pace 
which  no  schools  of  his  time  or  since 
have  been  able  to  equal,  and  in  this 
he  gave  an  object  lesson  to  the  busi- 
ness educators  of  the  country  which 
has  been  of  value  to  many.  His 
plans  were  broad  and  backed  with 
push,  pluck  and  money,  he  won  pat- 
ronage and  success  by  startling 
methods  which  attracte'd  attention, 
and  secured  to  him  the  confidence  of 
the  people  throughout  the  country. 
In  broadly  advertising  commercial 
education  and  bringing  it  in  its  early 
daj-s  before  the  public  in  all  parts  of 
the  countrv,  Mr.  Eastman  did  more 
than  has  been  accomplished  by  any 
ether  one  individual. 


One  dozen  colored  cards,  white  ink,  O  P|p 

nnv  n.ime.  for  but i.xJ\j 

One    dozen    white  cards,   plain    or  Oflp 

ornamental  slyle fc  U  U 

Letter,   showing   style  of  business  1  Kp 

writing  '^'^ 

Twelve  lessons  in  business  writ-     C  K    Q  Q 

Work  will  please  yon. 

Order  and  be  convinced. 
Winner  of  first    premium,  Oregon   Sintc 
Fair,  1902.  No  free  specimens  ;  send  10 

cents  for  samples 


ARLINGTON,   OREGON. 


WANTED-PARTNER 

As  principal  of  I  he  Commercial  Depart- 
ment of  an  only  Commercial  and  Normal 
College  in  a  city"  of  over  30.000  Kstablished 
20  years.  An  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
right  man.     .\ddress. 

E,  Care  of  Business  Educator. 


I    WILL    WRITE    14  ofthe  finest  cards 

you  ever  gazed    on 

for  only  20  cts.  Colored  Cards  written  in 
white  ink  at  20  cents  per  doz.  24  ink  re- 
cipes, gold,  silver,  white,  black  and  20 
others,  10  cts.,  worth  JS  to  any  penman. 
Each  letter  ofthe  alphabet  written  in  from 
four  to  nineteen  ways,  40  cts.  A  beautiful 
bird  flourish  2n  cts.     Address, 

M.  A,  ADAMS,  Marietta,  Ohio 


DRAWING   T^ACH^RS 


titer  months  the 
wise  drawing 
teacher  plans  his 
work  for  the  cotii- 
ingyear.  Order  a 
set  of  our  Colored 
Ceramic  Art 
Models,  40  pieces 
and  twelve  colors, 
use  them  during 
this  c  o  til  i  n  g 
spring  term,  and 
the  question  of 
art  supplies  for  the  coming  year  will  be 
settled.  We  are  so  confident  that  you 
will  buv  more  next  year  that  we  will 
make  you  a  special  price  on  a  sample 

This  is  just  the  thing  for  the  art  de- 
partment in  a  Xnrniiil.  The  decora- 
tive feature  alone  is  worth  the  price  of 
the  set:  as  art  models  they  can't  be 
beat.  Just  the  thing  you  are  looking 
for  in  the  art  department  of  a  siniiiner 
scliool. 

School  Model  and  Supply  Co., 

Box  605.      ZANESVILLE,  OHIO. 
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The  Writing  Master  in  the  Public  Schools. 


X        <^PCULARS. 


The  work  of  the  writing  master  is 
always  a  mark  of  excellence  and  pro- 
gress in  our  public  and  private 
schools,  and  the  great  importance  of 
this  office  is  beyond  doubt  or  ques- 
tion. XVriting  should  receive  extra- 
ordinary attention  in  our  schools  and 
no  one  should  feel  satisfied  short  of 
the  best  that  can  be  had  for  improve- 
ment in  writing.  Under  the  super- 
vision of  a  competent  writing  master, 
and  the  aid  teachers  are  always  ready 
and  willing  to  give,  it  would  indeed 
be  hard  to  find  a  better  method  for 
the  highest  and  best  results  in  the 
advancement  of  good  writing;  but 
leave  the  teachers  without  a  super- 
visor and  you  will  have  a  ship  with- 
out sail  or  rudder,  an  army  without  a 
general,  or  an  orchestra  without  a 
leader.  The  writing  master  is  always 
a  welcome  visitor  to  the  pupils  and 
teachers  alike,  and  his  kind  words  of 
encouragement  and  his  skillful 
methods  of  teaching  are  a  never-to- 
be-forgotten  inspiration  to  all.  Under 
the  supervision  of  the  writing  master 
the  teachers  are  taught  how  to  teach 
the  pupils,  and  the  pupils  are  taught 
how  to  write  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner. 

WRITING  FORCED  TO  THE  WALL. 

The  chief  qualification  of  the  school 
master  of  less  than  fifty  years  ago 
was  the  ability  to  write  well.  In  the 
early  history  of  our  public  schools 
writing  was  considered  one  of  the 
most  important  subjects,  and  while 
many  new  subjects  have  been  added 
to  the  curriculum  it  still  remains  one 
of  the  most  important  branches  of 
modern  accomplishments.  The  addi- 
tion of  many  new  subjects  and  the 
thoroughness  in  which  they  are 
taught  has  forced  writing  to  the  wall 
(not  the  blackboard)  and  is  looked 
upon  by  some  as  a  bit  of  ancient  his- 
tory and  art.  The  inability  of  the 
common  school  teachers  of  today  to 
write  well  is  not  altogether  their 
fault.  Room  bad  to  be  made  for  new 
subjects  as  well  as  for  modern  meth- 
ods, and  they  find  little  or  no  time  to 
qualifv  to  teach  penmanship  success- 
fully. ' 

FEW   H.VVE  PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING. 

The  public  school  teachers  today 
make  no  pretentions  at  being  at  all 
prepared  to  teach  penmanship  as  it 
should  be  taught,  but  they  willingly 
yield  to  the  instructions  of  the  writ- 
ing master  for  their  own  good  as  well 
as  for  the  good  of  the  school.  The 
State  schools  and  universities,  from 
which  our  public  school  teachers  are 
selected,  are  busily  engaged  in  pre- 
paring   students    to    teach     a     large 


course  of  studies  without  giving 
much,  if  any  thought,  to  penman- 
ship, consequently  but  few  public 
school  teachers  have  any  professional 
training  in  penmanship,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  expected  to  teach  pen- 
manship scientifically  nor  have  they 
acquired  as  much  as  a  good  hand. 
Fully  eighty  per  cent,  of  our  public 
school  teachers  are  poor  writers,  and 
cannot  inspire  students  to  reach  any- 
thing but  humble  efforts,  and  about 
all  they  can  do  is  to  tell  the  pupil 
what  should  be  done,  which  alone 
falls  short  of  accomplishing  very 
much.  It  has  been  proven  time  and 
time  again  that  writing  done  under 
the  supervision  of  the  writing  master 
who  has  had  time  and  opportunity  to 
prove  his  worth,  is  far  superior  in 
legibility,  rapidity  and  beauty. 


H.    B.    LEH.MAN. 

Business  men  are  not  at  all  satisfied 
with  what  is  generally  termed  a 
school  hand.  Writing  which  is  legi- 
ble, rapidly  written  and  beautiful, 
has  the  winning  merits,  and  anything 
short  of  this  qualification  will  not 
win  the  approval  of  business  men. 
The  fore-arm  movement,  about  which 
the  average  school  teacher  knows  but 
little,  is  the  source  of  true  success  in 
mastering  a  lasting  handwriting. 
The  writing  master  who  is  familiar 
with  the  latest  and  best  methods  of 
teaching  writing,  and  who  is  skillful 
in  handling  pen  or  chalk  can  inspire 
pupils  to  higher  and  nobler  efforts 
than  can  possibly  be  reached  in  any 
other  way.  To  give  pupils  a  copy  to 
imitate,  unaccompanied  by  instruc- 
tions in  movement  drills,  position  for 
holding  the  pen,  sitting  at  the  desk, 
etc.,  is  not  teaching  writing. 

H.  B.  Lehjian. 


'-'K^^^- 


The  (;i.>\t  T-Mii,..  x.  Y.,  Business  School, 
Patterstm  iV-  Htirr,  pmprietors,  issues  a  very 
creditable  catalo<^ue  ;  abo\-e  the  average  in 
quality  received  at  tliis  office.  They  own 
their  (twn  school  building,  being  a  beautiful 
tliree  story  dwelling  on  a  two-acre  lot  with 
beautiful  surroundings,  tetinis  garden,  etc., 
in  the  residence  section  of  the  citj',  the  lirst 
floor  of  which  is  devoted  to  office  and  resi- 
dence purposes,  tlie  second  floor  to  short- 
hand and  typewriting,  and  the  third  floor 
to  business.  This  certainly  gives  the 
school  a  tone  that  is  quite  select,  and  we 
should  therefore  judge  that  they  have  no 
difficulty  in  interesting  the  best  class  of 
citizens  in  their  work. 

Friday  morning  programs  keep  dropping 
in  from  the  Capital  City  Commercial  Col- 
lege, Des  Moines,  la.,  indicating  a  weekly 
exercise  that  is  instructive,  entertaining 
and  inspiring.  Prominent  speakers  are  en- 
gaged for  these  exercises,  and  we  know  of 
nothing  else  that  is  doing  so  much  for  com- 
mercial education, especially  in  a  secondary 
way,  as  work  of  this  cliara^^ter. 

Northwestern  Business  College,  Madison, 
Wis.,  is  sending  out  a  neat  little  souvenir  of 
penmansliip,  containing  work  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  G.  E.  Spohn. 

The  Xormal  Bulletin,  Shenandoah,  la., 
published  in  the  ititerests  of  tlie  Western 
Xormal  College,  reaches  our  desk  and  re- 
ceives attention  not  accorded  to  all  papers 
of  this  class.  In  it  we  learn  that  prosperity 
has  been  smiling  upon  this  worthy  institu- 
tion, as  it  is  now  free  from  all  debt.  A 
$10,0OU  Carnegie  Library  has  been  secured 
for  the  city,  which  will  be  free  of  access  to 
all  students,  and  the  college  has  also  been 
accredited  by  the  State  Board  of  Examiners 
for  the  State  of  Iowa,  which  enables  their 
graduates  to  secure  state  certificates.  This 
is  gratifying  not  only  to  the  president.  Prof. 
Hussey.but  to  the  friends  of  tlie  institution. 

"The  Commercial  College  Reflector" 
published  bi-monthly  by  the  South  lienil, 
Ind.,  Commercial  College,  reaches  our  desk 
regularly,  it  convevs  the  impression  of  a 
successful  school.  Mr.  F.  B.  Bellis.a  former 
Zanerian  boy,  is  secretary,  and  is  a  peiimnn 
of  more  than  average  ability. 

A  circular  entitled,  "A  few  words  in 
regard  to  school  literature,"  is  received, 
and  at  the  bottom  we  find  the  graceful, 
forceful  signature  of  C.  C.  Kearick,  School- 
.Atlverlising  Specialist,  Masonic  Tetnple, 
Chicago.  This  means  that  Mr.  Kearick  is 
(Hie  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  experienced 
school  man  who  has  taken  up  school  adver- 
tisini::  as  a  specialist,  and  from  what  we 
know  of  him  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lie\  e  that  he  will  make  a  success  of  it. 

Mr,  Kearick  is  president  of  the  Standard 
SchoolAdvertisim;  Association,  with  offi- 
ces ill  New  York-,  Chicago  and  Denver.  We 
wish  the  linn   .success. 

The  summer  school  of  the  Nebraska  State 
Normal  School,  Peru,  Nebr.,  is  issuing  a 
verv  neat  booklet  of  twenty-four  pages,  ad- 
vertising the  work  and  worth  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Caldwell,  the  well-known  pen- 
man, has  charge  of  the  penmanship  and 
drawing  in  this  institution,  and  from  the 
number  of  persons  he  has  interested  in 
these  special  subjects  we  would  conclude 
that  his  success  as  a  teacher  is  above  the 
ordinary. 

The  "Official  Program"  of  the  Eastern 
Commercial  Teachers'  Association,  which 
is  to  be  held  in  Brooklyn  April  9lli.  10th  and 
nth.  190;i,  is  received,  and  it  is  a  handsome 
number.  Those  interested  in  the  meeting 
(and  who  is  not  interested  ?)  should  secure 
a  copy  of  the  same  by  addressing  the  Pres- 
ident, Chas.  M.  Miller,  No.  li:H  Broadwav, 
New  York  City. 

Lettering    Curves 

For  dr-awins;  simple  or  compouiul  curves  for 
line"!  of  lettering.  Once  used  no  person  who  does 
letlering  will  be  without  thera.  More  than  twenty 
years'  constant  use  'n  our  office  h.is  demonstrated 
their  great  value.  A  set  of  ten  curves  '>nj^« 
will  be  sent  in  sealed  package  for  .  .  ■^•-'Vj 
H.  W.   KIBBB,  181  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Hass. 
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monthly  magazine,  devoted  to  the  rshurthand  and  type- 
writing profession - 

Helps  to  Increase  yoursalary, lessens  your  worry. shows 
how  to  save  time  and  energy.  Lots  of  'cheer-up"  in  it. 
Represents  all  men.  all  systems,  oil  machines. 

$1.00  a  year ;   I5c  for  3  months  trial  snbfcrlption. 

A  big  list  of  premiums  givt-n  to  sutstribers 
THE  STENOGFAPHER. 
Broad  and  Filbert  Sts..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


E.  C.  niLLS,  Script  Speciiilist. 
195  Grand  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


should  have  your  new 
rk  on  bookkeeping  correspon- 
ice,  etc.,  illustrated  with  the 
;t  script  models.  Over  seven 
irs  oi"  almost  exclusive  ex- 
-ience  in  preparing  copy  for 
he  photo-engraver.     Send  copy 


FOR  SALE: 


for 


estimate. 


Mr.  Will  X.  L.  Others, 
Dear  Friend: 

Upon  investica- 
tion,  you  will  find  that  the 
only  system  of  Short-hand  that 
does  not  need  position,  word- 
signs,  prefixes,  affixes,  or 
other  abbreviations,  with  a 
simple  vocabulary  of  24,300 
words,  that  improves  the  spell- 
ing, exercises  and  develops 
the  reasoning  faculties,  thus 
awakening  the  dormant  minds, 
facilitates  articulation  in 
foreign  languages  and  leads 
the  Short-hand  world  in  brev- 
ity of  outline,  flow  of  move- 
ment, ease  of  learning,  clear- 
ness to  read  or  legibility, 
capacity  and  speed  and  yet 
capable  of  applying  every 
means  of  abbreviation  resort- 
ed to  by  other  systems,  is 
Clark's  Tangible  Short-hand. 

Send  $2.00  for  self  in- 
structor in  this  purely  con- 
nective vowel  system. 

Fraternally  yours. 


323  College  Street, 
Springfield,  Mo 


A  live  Business  LolIeKe 
in  a  city  of  40,000  inhab- 
itants «itd  good  country 
to  drsw  from.  Students  now  from  18  states. 
Preseut  enrollment  more  than  350.  Well  advir- 
tised  and  doins:  good  business.  O'her  invest- 
ments demand  entire  attentiwn.  Will  sell  for 
cash  only. 

Address    "A.  W.," 
Care    BUSINESS  EDUCATOR. 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 


Benn  Pitman  Phonography 


Adopted  by  the  Boards  of  Education  of 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  St.  Louis, 
and   fifty  other   American   cities. 


The  Manual  of  Phono§raphy-by  Benn  Pitman  and 
Jerome  B.  Howard.  The  text-book  for  begitiners,  i^OO 
pages,    cloth,   $1.00. 

The  Phonographic  Dictionary— contains  I'JO.CHK)  words 
and  phrases  in  engraved  phonographic  character  and 
type  key,  552  pages,  cloth,  $SM). 

Business  Letters,  No.  2  — Railroad  Correspondence, 
engraved  in  phonography.  Key  in  facsimile  typewriting. 
52  pages,  paper  twenty-five  (25)  cents. 

The  Touch  Writei — by  J.  E.  Fnller.  A  complete  man- 
ual of  typewriting  by  touch.  In  two  editions,  for  shift- 
kej' and  double  kej'-boRrd  machines  respectively.  Each 
iS  pages,  boards,  fifty  (50)  cents. 

Send  for  coinplete  catalogue  and  information. 

The    Phonographic    Institute  Co. 


CINCINNATI.   OHIO. 


B.'Mowjrd.  Manager. 
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Reforms  and  Reformers  in 
Olritina 

Part  Five  —  m«vemeiit    and    Speed. 


History  discloses  the  fact  tliat  wlien  the 
world  demanded  faster  writing  reformers 
endeavored  to  meet  the  demand,  not  by 
trying  to  train  people  to  write  the  old  forms 
faster,  but  by  creating  such  forms  as  were 
more  rapid  in  construction  and  simple  in 
execution.  Speed  was  thus  increased,  not 
by  increasing  human  activity^  but  by 
abridging  and  simplifying  form.  For  a 
quarter  of  a  century  following  1850,  the 
Spencerian  system  was  well  nigli  univer- 
sally taught  and  used,  and  until  within  a 
fe^v  years  it  wras  used  more  than  any,  and 
perhaps  all,  others  in  public  schools. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  business 
people  and  business  colleges  began  to 
realize  that  writing,  as  it  was  then  being 
taught,  was  not  as  business  like  as  it  should 
be.  Gaskell  began  the  cry  of  movement  as 
a  panacea  for  the  shortcomings  of  writing. 
He  emphasized  the  need  of  more  freedom 
in  the  practice  of  writing  by  means  of 
exercises,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
train  the  arm  rather  than  the  hand.  He 
saw  that  the  fingers  were  doing  more  than 
their  share  of  the  work,  and,  as  a  means  of 
counterbalancing  excessive  finger  move- 
ment, he,  and  contemporary  workers,  advo- 
cated the  so-called  muscular  movement. 
Many  of  his  followers  assumed  that  finger 
movement  of  any  sort  was  an  evil,  and  as  a 
consequence,    the    "simon-pure     muscular 


movement "  theory  as  an  end,  instead  as  a 
ttieans,  was  born. 

About  this  time  Michael  began  to  advo- 
cate speed  as  a  means  of  developing  prac- 
tical writers.  His  cry  was  *'  sacrifice  form 
for  speed,"  but  in  due  time  people  learned 
that  a  thing  sacrificed  could  not  be  re- 
gained. Many  who  now  sacrifice  fiirin 
for  movement"  would  do  well  to  profit  liy 
others'  experience.  Tiiese  two  reformers 
possessed  energy  and  enterprise,  but  they 
lacked  originality.  Both  appropriated  the 
Spencerian  forms  and  at  the  same  time 
denounced  the  system  as  being  slow.  This 
was  inconsistency,  though  few  at  the  time 
detected  it.  While  nothing  was  thus  added 
of  real  and  lasting  value  to  the  penman- 
ship world  during  this  period,  yet  there 
was  an  immense  interest  awakened  and 
the  pe<iple  practiced  penmanship  as  they 
had  never  practiced  before. 

Through  these  agitators  and  their  follow- 
ers, arm  movement  and  speed  were  over- 
estimated and  legibility  and  finger  co-oper- 
ation were  underestimated.  The  Spencerian 
system  was  slow  and  unbusiness  like  be- 
cause of  the  beauty,  delicacy  and  intricacy 
of  its  forms.  The  reformers  thought  it  was 
slow  because  people  had  not  been  taught  to 
write  rapidly  and  without  the  aid  of  the 
fingers.  It  was  simply  a  case  of  wrong 
diagnosis.  Then,  too,  it  -was  a  case  of  people 
endeavoring  to  revolutionize  the  art  of 
writing  without  changing  or  improving 
the  forms.  To  attempt  to  make  the  beauti- 
ful letters  faster  than  they  were  intended 
meant  the  same  havoc  to  the  reader  as 
befell  the  one  who  raked  and  bound  the 
grain  that  was  thrown  from  the  cradle  of 
one  who  swung  it  faster  than  he  could 
swing  it  well. 


■VHV  GO  TO  "COIXECJE''  ** 

TO  LEARN  BOOK-KEEPING 
WHEN  1  WILL  MAKE  A 

JiTit-ClassBook-I^ceper 

K*/  OF      Tlir     AT     VOIR    OW\ 
^ff/     HOMK  insli  weeks  for  8S  or 
jifiSsi^      HF.TIKN  .MiJNKY.    Kairenougli'.' 
■SiSS-^  I  And  POSITIONS,  too.  oTcry- 

where,  FREE!  Have  plai-ert  THOrS.\NDS.  Per- 
tlaps  ran  place  V<HI,  too!  0,74'2  testitnonials 
received  from  pupils!  .<r,4  VE  THIS  AND  WRITE. 
J.  H.  GOOnWIN,  Expert  .Arrnuntnnt.  Ronm 
»3e,  1315   Brondnn},  NEW  VORK.  >'.  Y. 


THE   PUIS   SPECIALIST. 

Lessons  in  penmanship  (by  mail)  anii 
card  writing  a  specialty.     20  Lessons  in 
practical  business  penmanship  -    |5  00 
20   Lessons    in   Ornamental    pen- 
manship        -         -  -         -         10  00 
1  doz.  cards,  white  or  colored      -  25 
1  set  of  Bus.  or  Ornamental  caps  30 
Orders  filled  on  short  notice. 
Address,      A.  R.  BURISETTE, 
626  Main  St.,                                   VIncennes.  lad. 


ge:ms 


Worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  any  one  desiring  to  LEARN 
or  IMPROVE  his  penmanship.  Hand  positions  fully  il- 
lustrated;  in  this,  it  has  no  rival. 

Teachers ==^ 

You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it. 

Students  — - — — =- 

It  will  help  you  greatly  to  put  your  time  to  the  best  use. 

Send  thirty  cents  in  Postal  Money  Order,  or  silver  at  once 
and  secure  a  copy.    They  have  been  sent  all  over  the  world. 

Address  the  Author  and  Publisher, 

CYRUS    W.    FIELD,   Detroit,   Mich., 

Cor.   Woodward  and  Gratiot  >4ves. 


Business 
Speller 


Business 

Letter 

Writing 


prehensive  little  book  on 
Spelling,  120  pages  of  words  most 
frequently  seen  in  business  corres- 
pondence. Divided  into  lessons  of 
fifty  words  each.  Several  lessons 
of  words  pronounced  alike,  but 
spelled  differently.  Just  the  thing 
for  the  school  room.  Sample  copy- 
sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 


One  of  the  neatest  and  brightest 
little  works  on  Commercial  Corres- 
pondence. Unlike  anything  else 
published.  Write  for  sample  pages. 
Single  copy  sent  postpaid  for  50 
cents. 

Other  books  published  are  "  Mus- 
selnian's  Practical  Bookkeeping," 
"  High  School  Bookkeeping," 
"Commercial  Law,"  "Commercial 
Arithmetic." 


Try  s  Box  of  Musselman's  Perfeclion  Pens     25c. 


I    D.  L.  Musselman  Publishing  Co. 

^  Qulnoy,  III. 


AN  OFFHAND  UASH  KY  ZANKK. 


UDLIGATIONS 
ElVEDc 


New  Century  Shorthand  by  Clarence 
Christnian,  is  the  title  of  a  new  claimant 
for  public  attention  in  the  shorthand  world, 
a  neatly  published  booklet  of  18  pages,  hav- 
ing recently  reached  our  desk.  Its  motto  is 
*'Off  With  the  Old.  On  With  the  New." 

"The  Chimes,"  by  Charles  Dickens,  en- 
graved in  the  correspondence  stvle  of  Pit- 
manic  shorthand,  published  by  Isaac  Pit- 
man &  Sons,  No.  .'i3  Union  Square, 
New  York  City,  is  the  title  of  a  book  of 
128  pages  of  beautifully  engraved  short- 
hand characters.  For  the  purpose  of 
developing  easy  reading  as  well  aa 
correct  writing  on  the  part  of  shorthand 
pupils  and  teachers,  these  books  are  quite 
valuable.    Price  50  cents. 

"The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,"  is  another 
publication  of  similar  size,  character  and 
price,  by  the  same  firm. 

Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  have  recently  pub- 
lished "  Pitman's  Shorthand  Teacher's 
Handbook,"  which  is  a  work  of  unique 
character.    In  view  of  the  growing  import- 


ance of  shorthand  teaching,  and  the  con- 
stant increase  in  the  number  of  teachers, 
we  think  the  announcement  of  this  work 
will  be  received  with  considerable  interest, 
and  as  far  as  we  know^,  it  is  the  only  work  of 
its  kind  published.  The  \vork  consists  of 
120  pages,  bound  in  cloth,  and  the  price  is  50 
cents. 

Letters  from  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to  His 
Son,  by  George  Horace  Lorimer.  Published 
by  Small,  Maynard  Sc  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Extracts  from  this  most  interesting,  witty, 
humorous,  and  delightful  collection  of  bus- 
iness philosophy,  have  appeared  in  the 
Educator  for  several  months.  The  author 
is  the  w^ell-kno^vn  and  remarkably  success- 
ful editor  of  The  Saturdav  Evening:  Post. 
in  which  these  letters  originally  appeared. 
It  eeems  that  the  spirit  of  Doctor  Franklin, 
who  founded  the  Post,  must  pervade  the 
sanctum  of  Mr.  Lorimer,  brightened  and 
modernized  -by  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The 
man  who  reads  five  pages  of  this  312-page 
l>ook,  will  read  it  all.  and  he  will  be  even 
less  anxious  to  lay  it  down  between  titnes 
than  if  it  were  "  David  Haruni."  Here  is 
one  of  the  philosophic  gems  that  sparkle  on 
every  page  :  '*  Say  less  than  the  other  fel- 
low and  listen  more  than  you  talk  ;  for 
when  a  man's  listening  he  isn't  telling  on 
himself  and  he's  flattering  the  fellow  wlio 
is."  This  is  pre-eminently  a  business  book, 
and.  as  such,  it  should  be  in  a  collection  of 
business  books  which  every  commercial 
school  should  have,  available  for  the  use  of 
its  students. 

Many  will  no  doubt  be  interested  in  the 
announcement  of  a  new  and  helpful  book 


for  advanced  book-keeping  classes,  that  has 
been  prepared  during  the  past  vear  bv  Mr. 
Carl  C.  Marshall,  entitled  "Marshall's 
Double  Entry  Drills,"  comprisin;;^  a  care- 
fully developed  series  of  drills  in  journaliz- 
ing, covering  some  six  hundred  business 
transactions  intended  as  "quick-thought" 
exercises  in  debit  and  credit.  These  trans- 
actions are  in  "Drills"  of  twenty  each, 
grouped  according  to  the  accounts  in- 
volved, and  accompanied  by  practical 
instructions  relating  to  the  various 
accounts,  at  the  time  thev  are  introduced. 
The  work  is  intended  for  advanced  students 
only,  and  may  be  used  advantageously 
with  any  standard  book-keeping  course. 
If  you  are  interested  send  25  cents,  and  a 
sample  copy  will  be  mailed.  Goodyear- 
Marshall  Publishing  Company.  Cedar 
Kapids,  la.,  publishers. 


at  home 


\  Degree  Business  Course  l.po„.  - 

)  dence    or  come  and   take   Resident  Course  ( 

)  at  the  College.    Course  covers  Bookkeeping,  ( 

)  Shorthand,  and  all  the  commercial  branch-  ( 

)  es,  and  diploma  with  degree  of  "Bachelor  ( 

)  of  Accounts"  will  be  granted  on  finishing.  ( 

\  Terms  EA.'iY.     Boardin?  dei-artment  in  col-  ( 

)  lege  building.     For  full  particulars,  write  ( 

I  CHAS.  J.  BURTON,  Pkesident,  ^ 

S  MAHASKA  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  oskaloosa.  ia.  > 


PAGE  WRITING  BY  MR.  C.  E.  DONER,  WITH  PENMAN'S  ART  JOURNAL,    NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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Ccttering  and  Designina 

number  Cwenty-two 

l:V   1l.    L.    HIiOWN,    KOCKI.AXn,   MAINE. 


M.>dern  ciiKriissiiis  eiiilKiclies  tlie  sreatest 
variet\',  drawing  and  designing,  including 
brush  wurk  and  color  illumination,  and  the 
successful  etigrosser  must  not  only  be  able 
to  write  the  shaded  rounded  hand  well,  and 
execute  the  rapid  text  letters  with  accura- 
cy,  but  he  must  be  proficient  at  designing 
as  well.  A  careful  study  of  the  specimen 
given  herewith  will  bear  out  this  statenient. 

Ol  TFIT.  The  outfit  should  at  least  in- 
clude the  following  articles  :  -  Drawing 
board.  T-square,  dividers  with  pen  and  pen- 
cil pnints,  ruling  pen,  aside  from  the  regu- 
lar outfit  of  pencils,  holders,  pens,  etc.  In 
addition,  the  practical  engrosser  must  have 
a  variety  of  colors,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  desire  to  tit  up  a  color  box,  we 
will  name  the  following  colors  :  Light  red, 
.-Vntwerp  blue,  cobalt,  warm  sepia,  yellow 
ochre,  rose  madder,  crimson  lake,  brown 
madder,  vandyke  brown,  Hooker's  green, 
Xo.  2,  Payne's  gray,  lamp  black,  lemon 
yellow,  cadmium  yellow,  Chinese  white, 
Vermillion  and  l)urnt  sienna. 

Bkushes.  Two  No.  7  brushes  will  answer 
for  many  purposes,  one  for  the  color  and  the 
other  for  pure  water  for  blending  purposes. 
Use  care  and  judgment  in  selecting  your 
brushes,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  flo 
creditable  work  with  a  poor  brush.  In 
testing  do  not  -wet  the  brush,  as  poor 
brushes  will  sometimes  show  a  good  point 
when  wet.  Test  the  brush  dry  by  passing 
the  finger  tip  several  times  across  the  point, 
and  if  it  still  retains  some  of  its  pointed 
form  it  is  doubtless  good.  If  it  becomes 
irr..>gular  and  spreads,  it  is  worthless.  A 
fine  pencil  point  is  necessary  for  the  best 
results  in  all  classes  of  work. 

INSTRUCTIONS  -VND  SUGGESTIONS.  The 
elaborateness  of  a  set  of  resolutions  is  gov- 
erned by  the  price  received.  Rapid  text 
lettering  is  used  for  prominent  headlines 
on  the  cheaper  pieces,  while  the  more  elab- 
orate and  intricate  styles  of  lettering  and 
decoration  on  the  more  expensive  ones. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  elaborate 
work  is  not  always  artistic  and  pleasing, 
and  beginners  should  strive  for  judicious 
display,  and  keep  in  mind  the  principles  of 
simplicity  and  harmony.  Each  detail 
should  be  worked  out  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  produce  an  artistic  combination. 

The  design  given  herewith  was  repro- 
duced from  pen  and  brush  work,  and  is  pre- 
sented as  a  specimen  of  high  grade,  up-to- 
date  engrossing.  The  decorative  matter  in 
this  design  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  the 
second  word  "Whereas,"  and  perhaps  the 
word  and  its  ornaments  was  given  more 
thought  and  study  than  any  other  part  of 
the  design.  Note  the  arrangement  of  the 
solid  and  shaded  face  letters,  and  the  artis- 
tic and  dignified  effect  obtained. 

The  original  of  this  design  was  executed 
on  three  sheet  white  Strathmore  drawing 
board,  white,  Ui^L.x'i'J^i.  inches  in  size.  It 
w  ill  profit  the  student  to  observe  the  follow- 
ing measurements:  Length  of  line  "The 
Taconnet  Club,"  Ki'o  inches,  height  of  let- 
letters  I'm  inches,  length  of  "  H.  &  \V.  Co." 
lines  lO'.j  inches,  height  of  letters  ^4  of  an 
inch,  height  of  script  and  engrossing  let- 
ters, '4  of  an  inch.  Space  between  linis 
aliout  -'4  of  an  inch. 

In  laying  off  the  design  first  draw  vertical 
center  line,  irul  with  the  dividers  strike 
curve  for  "  The  Taconnet  Club,"  reversing 


the  curve  at  the  ends.  Roughly  suggest 
the  cartousche  and  laurel  in  pencil  and  the 
word  "  Whereas,"  following  with  the  line 
"  Hollingsworth  &  Whitney  Co.,"  text,  etc. 
Pencil  in  the  text,  and  ascertain  as  near  as 
possible  the  exact  space  it  is  to  occupy.  It 
requires  no  little  e.xperience  to  size  up  a  set 
of  resolutions,  and  see  at  a  glance  how  the 
proiiUne'nt  headlines  should  be  arranged 
and  elaborated  to  produce  the  best  effect, 
also  the  space  the  set  should  occupy  to 
show  up  to  tliebest  advantage.  Much  care- 
ful attention  should  be  given  the  elaborated 
word  "  Whereas,"  and  every  detail  should 
be  carefully  pencilled.  The  ornanients 
should  be  free  and  graceful,  and  the  pose  of 
the  female  figure  spirited  and  lifelike. 

Use  waterproof  ink  in  filling  in  all  the 
lettering,  ornaments,  etc.,  that  are  to  be 
shaded  in  wash.  The  script  and  engross- 
ing text  may  be  added  in  ordinary  India 
ink  diluted  with  water  to  the  proper  con- 
sistency, after  the  washes  have  been  ap- 
plied. Remember  that  the  effect  of  the 
piece  depends  much  upon  the  accuracy  of 
the  lettering  in  the  way  of  form  and  propor- 
tions. Use  the  square  in  smoothing  up  the 
edges  of  the  letters,  etc. 

Color  and  Shading.  Handling  color  is 
a  knack  that  can  be  acquired  by  practice. 
We  advise  beginners  to  lay  off  spaces  on  a 
sheet  of  cardboard,  large  and  small,  and 
beginning  with  the  smallest  try  to  cover 
the  surface  with  a  smooth,  transparent 
wash,  and  when  this  is  done  successfully, 
trj'  the  next  larger  and  so  on.  until  the 
object  is  acquired.  See  that  the  brush  is 
well  filled  with  color  when  large  surfaces 
are  to  be  washed.  Place  the  brush  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  square  and  work  the  color 
downward.  Do  not  allow  the  edges  to  dry, 
and  avoid  brushing  the  surface  until  it 
becomes  muddy.  These  are  very  common 
faults  with  beginners. 

When  you  have  acquired  the  knack  of 
handling  color  on  large  spaces  with  clean 
transparent  effects,  you  are  thus  prepared 
to  do  shading  and  tinting  similar  to  that 
used  on  this  set  of  resolutions.  The  base 
shade  on  the  line  "Taconnet  Club"  was 
made  with  two  washes,  the  wide  shade 
being  made  first.  Of  course  the  width  of 
the  shade  must  first  be  pencilled  in  order 
to  maintain  uniformity.  Study  the  light 
and  shade  effects  with  critical  care,  anil  if 
one  wash  fails  to  give  the  proper  tone,  add 
another  and  so  on  until  the  desired  effect 
is  obtained. 

.Now,  if  we  have  failed  to  make  these  in- 
structions plain  and  to  the  point,  we  would 
be  glad  to  know  the  fact  that  we  may  ex- 
plain them  in  a  future  number  of  this  jour- 
nal. We  have  tried  to  make  these  instruc- 
tions as  complete  as  possible,  and  we  hope 
the  student  may  be  able  to  find  something 
in  this  lesson  which  will  prove  instructive 
and  useful. 


^^^^     businVIs'caps     '^"^^ 

Send  for  them.      White  or  Colored 
Cards,  15c    per  dozen.       Lessons  by 
mail ;  send  for  circulars. 
Best  qnalitv   Black  Colored   Cards, 
$1.20  per  1000.    2.5c.  per  100. 

STACY    -     -    -    KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  Teachers  and  Managers 

Who  are  competent,  and  who  will  pur- 
chase enough  stock  to  guarantee  per 
sonal  interest.  Have  eight  colleges  and 
expect  to  open  more.  Capital  Stock, 
?300,000.  Dividends  guaranteed  by  bank. 
State  quali6cations.  etc.  Booklet'telling 
all  about  ourplans,  profits,  etc.,  sent  free. 
Address,  DRAUGHOWS  Bnsiness'College  Co  , 
Hashyille,  Tenn. 


"SAMPLES  FOR  THE  ASKING" 

of  our  up  to-date  line  of  WHITE 
and  COLORED  CARDS.  Quality  the 
best.     Prices  the  lowest. 

BERKSHIRE   CARD   CO..  "'"■"l„4*^"*' 


W.     L.    THOMAS,     PEN    SPECIALIST 

One  dozen  Cards 2()< 

Tivo        •■          ■• 35( 

t)ne  S  t  of  Business  ''npitals         -        -        -        -  15t 

One  Set  of  Ornamental  Capital.s     ....  2.'>( 

line  Flourished  Bird         - 2U( 

One  dozen  Drill  Exercises 
Six  different  styles  of  writing 

W.  L.  THOMAS,  Box  SI2,  Wichita,  Kansas 


2.'5c 


CARDS!  CARDSI  CARDS! 

hancy  Written  Cards.  2  doz- 25c.  Coior»-d  Cards. 
7  colors,  white  ink.  2  doz.  iSc.  UHJO  Hand  Cut 
Cards.  3  ply  Wedding  Bristol.  75c      UOK  Hand  Cut 


$!•  in,  .Diio  Standa 
Ol  in  [Sheets.  10  Il.s 
Acenis  wanted,  se 


I-;.  8  colors,  75c. 
:ing  paper,  75c. 
■•'  Sample  Book. 


W.  YcBEE,  19  Snyder  St..  Allegheny.  Pa. 


A  NEW  BOOK 

Modern  Show  Card  Lettering, 
Designs,  Etc., 

with  2,000  Advertising  Phrases 
for  Display  Signs,  Show  Cards 
f>nd  Posters. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  line,  of 
work  write  for  new  circulars.  They're 
free.         Address, 


w. 


A.     THOMPSON, 

POISTIAC,  MICH. 


ESTERBROOK'S  NEW  PENS  t:  l§f 


MODIFIED    SLANT    OR 
"MEDIAL"    WRITERS. 


702    Slightly  Elastic 


A 


MOXG  PENMEN  there  is  a  demand  for  a  pen  that  is  adopted  to  the  Modified 
Slant  or  "Medial"  Writing,  to  combine  increased  speed  with  the  lej^ibility  of 
the  Vertical.  To  meet  this  we  present  our  Modified  Slant  Pens.  These  Pens 
are  made  from  the  hijihest  g^rade  steel  and  are  finished  with  the  same  care  that 
has  made  Esterbrook  Pens  the  Standard  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

THE     ESTERBROOK     STEEL     PEN     MANUFACTURING     COMPANY, 
26  John  Street,  New  York.  Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 
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men  GKADE  ENGROSSING  BY  E.  L.    BROWN.     CO?tPi:.ETE  INSTRUCTION  ON  (II'P(.>SITE    HA(;E. 


T''*  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  Wew  York 

Recommends  collegfe  and  normal  grradu- 
atea,  specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  col- 
leges, schools,  and  families. 

The  Agency  receives  many  calls  for  com 
mercinl  teacherfl  from  public  and  private 
schools,  and  business  colleges. 

WM.  O,  PRATT,  Manaser 
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Mills's    Correspondence 
School  of    Penmanship. 

You  will  progress  because 

to    show    you     where    lo 
strike  in  orfler    to  make 


iars.  Address 

E.  C-  Mills,  195  Grand  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y- 


LAIRD'S  SYLLABIC  SHORTHAND 

A  pronunciatively  adapted  Pitmanic  System. 
Articulaiive  speed,  the  aim  of  shorthand,  at- 
lained  by  TTonunciati^e  methods,  words  being 
analyzed,  written  and  read  ^-wifily  by  syllaldes  as 
spoken,  rather  than  slowly  by  letters.  A  high- 
grade  system  in  one  brief  style,  on  time-tried 
principles.  Extremely  brief,  legibleand  flowing. 
Complete  Manual  $2.0  >  postpaid.     Booklet  free. 

LAIRD'S   SHORTHAND  INSTITUTE 
Cor.  63d  aud  Green  Sis.,  Chicago,  111, 
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Henry  Heplies  to  Peiree. 

KANSAS  CITV,  Mo.,  Feb.  2^,  '03. 
Editor  Business  Educatok, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

I  should  like  to  answer  the  question, 
'•  How  Sliall  the  Pen  be  Held,"  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Peiree,  in  the  last  issue  of  The  BUSINESS 
EDUCATOK".  Mr.  Peiree  may  liave  ans\vere<l 
the  question  according  to  the  position  he 
uses  in  writing,  but  it  seems  as  though  he 
has  been  a  little  narrow  and  somewhat  pos- 
itive in  his  statements.  The  position  of 
the  hand  and  tingers  depend  entirely  upon 
the  individual,  and  no  iron  rule  can  be  laid 
down  tliat  will  fit  every  hand.  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Peiree  upon  the  position  of  the 
thumb  and  the  first  and  second  fingers,  but 
I  do  not  agree  with  him  on  the  position  of 
the  tliird  and  fourth  fingers.  Nordo  I  agree 
with  him  on  the  position  of  the  penholder. 

If  Mr.  Peiree  will  study  the  anatomy  of 
the  forearm  he  will  find  that  tlie  thick 
muscular  part  of  the  arm  rests  more  fully 
on  the  desk  when  the  hand  is  lying  flat 
upon  the  table.  If  the  hand  is  turned  over 
on  the  side  the  arm  rests  on  the  bony  part, 
and  the  movement  is  thereby  restricted. 
Therefore,  the  position  of  the  penholder 
should  be  pointing  toward  the  right 
shoulder,  although  not  directly  over  the 
shoulder.  The  student  must  hold  his  pen 
in  such  a  position  that  he  can  get  the  best 
movement,  and  that  position  is  with  the 
holder  pointing  toward  and  nearly  over  the 
right  shoulder.  The  exact  angle  of  the  pen 
depends  upon  the  arm  of  the  individual 
and  cannot  be  determined  by  any  one  but 
the  person  who  is  holding  it.  I  contend 
that  "  half  way  between  the  vertical  and 
horizontal  "  is  too  far  over  on  the  side.  The 
nearer  the  hand  is  held  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion the  more  freedom  the  writer  will  get. 

I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Peirce'what  be- 


comes of  the  third  finger?  According  to 
his  e.xplanation  we  may  as  well  cut  it  off 
as  far  as  use  in  writing  is  concerned.  Here 
again  the  individual  decides.  I  believe 
that  the  third  finger  should  also  rest  on  the 
paper  in  order  that  the  hand  may  have  a 
better  support.  It  is  true.  I  presume,  that 
some  penmen  use  tlie  hand  in  Mr.  Peirce's 
position,  but  I  believe  the  most  of  them  use 
the  position  I  have  described  with  the  third 
and  fourth  fingers  resting  on  the  paper. 
I  suppose  I  have  committed  an  "atrocious 
crime"  by  advocating  the  position  that  I 
have,  but  if  that  be  true  I  am  willing  to 
stand  the  punishment  without  a  complaint. 
The  tendency  of  the  penmen  of  today 
seems  to  be  a  radical  departure  from  .an\'- 
tliing  that  has  ever  been  used  l>efore.  Then 
they  turn  upon  those  that  advocate  any- 
thing similar  to  the  old  way  and  say  that 
he  is  committing  an  "  atrocious  crime,"  and 
that  his  metliods  are  "hideous  and  mon- 
strous." It  would  be  much  better  to  be  a 
little  broader  on  the  subject  of  penholding 
and  allow  the  hand  of  the  individual  to 
play  some  part  in  the  position  of  the  pen. 
No  two  heads  are  alike.    Xo  two  hands  are 


alike,  and  no  two  individuals  can  use 
exactly  the  same  position  and  produce  the 
best  results.  I  do  not  like  to  see  some  of 
the  old  methods  torn  to  pieces  so  unmerci- 
fully, while  so  many  penmen  are  teaching 
and  using  them  everyday.  Yet  these  same 
penmen  that  are  committing  such  "atro- 
cious crimes"  are  producing  results  both 
with  themselves  and  their  students. 

I  again  agree  that,  "  A  proper  selection 
determines  your  destiny,"  but  in  making 
your  selection  don't  select  anything  that  is 
so  radical  that  it  amounts  to  narrowness. 
Select  something  that  will  stand  the  test. 
Yours  trulj', 

G.  A.  HENRY. 


Bood  Words  From  a  Subscriber. 

In  subscribing  to  THE  BUSINE.SS  EDU- 
CATOR I  made  one  of  the  best  investments 
that  I  have  made  in  my  life.  My  writing 
has  improved  greatly  since  following  the 
lessons  in  your  excellent  paper. 

May  The  Business  Educator  achieve 
the  success  it  merits. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Benj.  Newhaus, 

Baltimore,  Nd. 
919  Fawn    St. 


lost  the  record  of  these  capitals,  therefore  cannot  give  credit  for  same. 


Read 

AND 

Study 
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A  book  for  persons  who  believe  iu  mixing  brains  with 
penmanship;  for  those  who  believe  that  right  thinking  pre- 
cedes right  action,  and  that  right  action  produces  right 
penmanship. 

A  study  of  the  work  will  convince  anyone  that  proper 
thought  will  not  only  produce  the  best  results  in  execution, 
l>ut  the  greatest  financial  success  of  the  work  as  well. 

It  deals  witli  the  numerous  subjects  pertaining  to  pen- 
manship, such  as  mind,  muscle,  movements,  methods  of 
teaching,  ixisition,  analysis,  speed,  slant  or  no  slant,  simpli- 
fied penmanship,  with  numerous  valuable  hints  to  the 
teaclier  and  student. 

It  unravels  numerous  knotty  problems,  convincing  illus- 
trations being  used,  and  opens  many  new  avenues  for 
thought  and  investigation. 

There  are  some  persons  who  can  write  quite  w'ell,  but 
who  are  not  good  teachers.    This  is  just  the  book  tliey  need. 

The  chapter  on  the  "  Duty  of  Supervisors  of  Penmanship 
in  Public  Schools,"  is  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 

Zaiiorian  Tlieory  of  Penmanship  has  received  the 
strongest  endorsements  from  penmen  and  educators  gener> 
ally,  ever  given  a  penmanship  publication. 

Many  competent  judges  have  pronounced  it  by  far  the 
greatest  book  on  penmanship  ever  written,  containing  the 
deepest,  clearest  thought  yet  contributed  to  this  subject. 

Siitne  have  pronounced  it  the  "Shakespeare  of  Penman- 
ship Literature." 

It  goes  into  the  depths  of  the  subjects  discussed,  and  is 
tlie  pioneer  work  applying  scientific  educational  principles 
to  penmanship. 

It  has  provoked  much  discussion,  and  surely  no  teacher 
can  read  it  without  '"'^eling  better  prepared  for  his  work,  and 
no  student  can  sti:dy  it  without  receiving  great  aid. 

It  contains  17r>  pages.  ."114  x  7*2  inches,  and  is  substantiallv 
bound  in  cloth.    Price  $1.00  post-paid. 


U'ritt^  for  Coinfflcte  List 


ZANER    Sl  BLOSER, 

PUBLISHERS, 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


This  book  is  for  those  who  desire  to  learn  to  sketch  direct 
from  nature  with  pen  and  pencil. 

Many  persons  go  through  life  unconscious  of  the  marvel- 
ous beauty  in  nature  all  around  them.  To  be  capable  of  fully 
appreciating  it  means  to  doubly  enjoy  life. 

This  book  will  arouse  interest  in  both  art  and  nature,  and 
teach  you  to  know,  appreciate  and  produce  good  art. 

Learning  to  sketch  is  as  easy  as  anything  else  if  you  go 
about  it  correctly.  "The  Road  to  Sketching  from  Nature" 
tells  you  how,  giving  all  the  essentials  of  the  art. 

The  instructions  are  plain,  interesting,  progressive,  en- 
thusiastic and  enjovable.  It  discusses  location,  proportion, 
light  and  shade,  reflection,  treatment,  composition,  and  sug- 
gestion. 

The  work  contains  62  pages,  over  50  illustrations  made 
direct  from  nature,  is  printed  on  the  finest  plate  paper,  6*2x9 
inches,  and  is  bound  in  flexible  art  linen. 

It  is  graded  from  the  simplest  outline  sketch  to  the  most 
artistic  pen  and  pencil  pictures. 

If  you  get  this  book  you  will  certainlj'  go  out  and  learn  to 
sketch  and  appreciate  nature. 

The  cost  is  little— only  $1  post-paid. 


ZANER    &   BLOSER, 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 


We  publish  other  books,  too. 
Write  for  our  complete  list. 
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BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  357    FULTON    ST. 


number  SIh, 


These  birds  are  called  ca^Jes.  To  pen- 
men, it  is  not  necessary  to  name  them,  hnt 
to  many  who  haven't  been  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  penman's  art— off-hand 
tlourishing,  such  creations  are  simply  a  con- 
fusion of  tangled  up  lines  and  curves.  To 
make  with  an  otT-haud  continuous  flourisli 
a  design  having  the  semblance  of  an  eagle, 
and  have  the  strokes  all  graceful  and  har- 
monious, is  of  course  a  work  of  skill,  though 
an  artist  might  say  there  is  not  much  art 
in  it.  But  for  cultivating  boldness,  confi- 
dence and  freedom  of  movement  the  pen- 
man who  wishes  to  do  something  beside 
plain  writing  will  find  this  a  first  rate  exer- 
cise. Those  who  have  practiced  the  Swan 
design  considerably  will  see  at  once  the 
same  elements  in  the  eagle;  the  main  lines 
that  form  the  body,  the  wing  strokes  and 
the  tail  are  very  similar.  So  if  you  can 
nourish  one  you  will  have  very  littletrouble 
with  the  other. 

Hut  little  can  be  said  as  to  how  it  is  done, 
the  main  thing  is  a  very  free  movement  of 
tlie  whole  arm,  at  the  same  time  aiming  to 
place  the  strokes  in  such  a  position  as  to  re- 
semble something.  Loose,  free  curves  may 
be  well  executed,  but  they  must  form  some- 
thing or  there  is  very  little  meaning  to 
them.  There  is  no  doubt  but  this  kind  of 
practice  greatly  facilitates  the  hand  for 
other  artistic  or  skilful  work,  so  it  may  not 
be  altogether  a  waste  of  time  to  practice 
these  designs. 
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i  LEARN  AUTOMATIC  PEN-WORK 


If  you  want  to  learn  an  art  that  is  both  profit- 
able and  interesting,  try  Automatic  Pen  Lettering. 

THE   GREATEST   OFFER   EVER   MADE 

COMPLETE    LEARNER'S    OUTFIT    FOR 


$2.00 


HERE    IT   IS 


(WE     DO    IT    TO    INTRODUCE    TO    YOU    OUR    GOODS.)  S 

COPY  OF  FAUST'S  COMPEMDIUM  OF  AUTOMATIC  PEN  LETTERING  AND  DESIGNS.  g 

3  SIZES  AND  STYLES  OF  AUTOMATIC  PENS.  g 

3  COLORS  OF  AUTOMATIC  SHADING  INK.  = 

I  BOTTLE  OF  ADHESIVE.  9 

I  BOTTLE  OF  GOLD  INK.  ■ 

3  PKGS  OF  ORNAMENTS,  METALLICS,  FLOCKS,  AND  DIAMOND  DUST  WITH  INSTRUCTIONS   FOR   USING  j 

_                                                                                 SAME.  g 

1               This  is  the  most  complete  outfit  ever  offered  for  anything  like  the  price,  and  our  goods  are  first-class-  they  do  g 

=     the  work.     If  you  have  the  compendium  you  can  get  the  balance  of  goods  for  $1  00,  prepaid.     Order  at  once.  = 

I  AUTO   PEN  AND   INK  MFG.  CO.,  ^^  '^"^'^  ^^-  Chicago.  | 
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Ecssons  in 

Show-Card  niarhing 
and  Painting,  and 
Jlutomatic   Cettcring 

BV 
\V.     A.     TlIO^IPSON, 
PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 


^^^>L(IMEN3KE(EIVED. 


\  littir  iti.l  '-mie  c  ini-,  from  Mr.  R.  A. 
MoDp\itt  of  ^  p'-il  inti  Mich  indii.  ate  prac- 
tK  il  jiKl  irti-ti    .ibiht\  fir  jho%  l  the  aver- 


Mr.  McDevitt  is  not  < 
man,  but  a  fine  vonng 
teacher  of  a  practical  ' 


7  a  successful  pen- 
an  and  a  practical 


Brush  Cettering. 

NL'MiiEk  EUiirr. 

It  you  have  practiced  faithfully  on  the 
alphabet  jiiven  in  October  numl^er,  yon  will 
now  be  able  to  master  this  alphabet  very 
readily.  In  this  style  of  alphabet  outline  a 
letter  complete  with  No.  I  lettering  pencil 
before  filling  in.  Be  careful  not  to  get  the 
light  lines  or  joinings  too  heavy,  as  this  will 
have  a  tendency  to  make  your  work  appear 
heavy  and  clumsy.  .Note  the  form  and 
make  up  of  open  letters  in  above  illustra- 
tration.  The  small  figures  show  the  order 
in  which  eacii  letter  is  made.  Make  tiie 
upper  part  of  S  smaller  than  the  liottoni, 
the  bottom  stem  of  £  a  little  larger  than 
the  top  stem.  First  stroke  of  G  tlie  same  as 
C,  but  a  little  wider,  so  as  to  allow  for  C  fin- 
ish. Make  the  bottom  part  of  K  as  wide  as 
bottom  of  A.  Let  the  slant  line  of  A' that 
forms  the  lap  strike  the  perpendicular 
stroke  a  little  below  thecenter.  First  stroke 
of  A'and  figure  tt  should  slant  more  to  the 
left,  than  the  first  stroke  of  either  For  IF. 

For  general  proportion  of  letters  read 
Number  Two,  (October  issue).  Always 
have  your  lettering  pencils  or  brushes  in 
good  working  order  before  charging  with 
color.  Aim  at  all  times  to  practice  thought- 
fully and  with  a  view  of  improving  each 
and  every  form.  The  small  or  lower  case 
letters  should  be  about  two-thirds  the 
height  of  large  letters,  and  the  extended 
letters  as  in  b,  d,  /,  h,  k,  I.  to  run  as  high  as 
the  capitals.  The  size  of  letters  in  this 
alphabet  may  be  varied  for  any  kind  of 
work,  and  look  well  when  in  proportion. 


E.F.  Whiti 
the  Easton 
specimens  of 
card  writing 
received  at  t 
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specimens 


ire  of  Easton,  Pa.,  penman  in 
clidol  of  Business,  inclosed 
irnamental  penmanship  and 
,vliich  are  above  the  average 
is  office,  which  means  consid- 


lore 
of 


riclosed   a    batch  of 


students  under  his  tuition,  wliich  reveal 
the  fact  tliat  he  is  not  only  teaching  good 
writing  and  easy  writing,  but  rapid  writing 
as  well.  A  set  of  capitals  by  Mr.  Frank 
Fitts  made  in  twenty-nine  seconds  is 
sonietliing  exceptionally  good.  One  hun- 
dred and  ten  capital  O's  made  by  Miss  Maud 
Sexton  in  a  minute  are  e.xceptionally  fine. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Henry,  penman  in  the  Central 
College  of  Business  and  Shorthand.  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  sent  specimens  of  business  writ- 
ing by  students  under  iiis  instruction, 
which  indicate  that  he  is  giving  them  a 
free,  easy,  rapid,  legible  style  of  writing, 
such  as  is  in  demand  in  the  business  world 
today. 

Mr  B.  B.  Baker,  Principal  of  the  Buckeye 
Business  College.  Sidney,  O.,  favored  us 
with  quite  a  large  batch  of  specimens  of  bus- 
iness writing  from  students  of  that  institu- 
tion. The  same  indicate  that  Mr.  Baker  is 
teaching  practical  writing,  and  a  number 
of  them  indicate  a  flourishing  school. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Heini  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  re- 
cently favored  us  with  a  sheet  of  mono- 
grams of  the  style  used  bv  jewelers  and 
engravers,  which  indicate  more  than  usual 
ability,  as  some  of  them  werequite  intricate 
and  elaborate. 

E.  R.  Knapp,  pen  artist  with  Rothschild 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  sent  us  a  lot  of  cards  writ- 
ten in  ornamental  style,  such  as  he  is  turn- 
ing out  every  day  in  large  quantities.  Mr. 
Knapp  is  an  enthusiastic  friend  of  the 
Zanerian  College,  and  advises  all  young 
men  and  women  who  think  of  taking  up 
this  work  to  come  this  way. 


A  number  of  well  executed  signatures, 
ornamental  style,  have  been  received  from 
P.  B.  McElroy,  penman  in  the  Howard 
Pavne  College,  Brownwood,  Texas.  Mr. 
McElroy  swings  a  pen  that  is  quite  profes- 
sional indeed. 

Some  unusually  bold  and  graceful  pen- 
manship has  been  received  from  Mr.  I.  G. 
Christ  of  Lock  Haven,  Pa.  Mr.  Chri>t  not 
only  writes  well  an  ornamental  hand,  but 
when  it  conies  to  simplified,  he  is  stepping 
into  the  front  ranks,  he  being  an  ardent  be- 
liever in  and  supporter  of  that  style. 

Mr.  E.  W  Stein,  penman  in  the  Iron  Citv 
College,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  sent  a  package  t'>f 
specimens  of  actual  business  writing  from 
the  students  under  his  iiistruotion.  which 
show  a  practical  proHcieiux  not  frequently 
acquired.  Much  iiulividualitv  as  concerns 
slant,  angularity,  rotundy,  etc.,  is  shown. 
Each  pupil  seems  to  be  endeavoring  to 
solve  his  own  hanrl writing  problems,  and  is 
doing  it,  as  is  evidenced  bv  the  specimens. 
Among  the  very  best  might  be  mentioned 
those  of  James  Davis,  Win,  E.  A.  Moonev, 
Marie  Tegethoff  and  Nellie  E.  Gannon. 


CARDS! 


CARDS! 

ten  on  1  doz.  <i 


CARDS! 


W.  A.  BODE, 

46-48  27th  St.  S.  S.,    PITTSBURG,  PA. 


A    CARD    WRITER 

oflBvearsexper- 
^^~~:^.iLy  icnce,  will 
anv  name,  e 
plain,  medium,  or  flou 
colored  cards,  wh  ite  ink.  20  cents  per  dozen. 
White  cards,  1.5  cents  per  dozen.  Very  fine 
and  sure  to  please.  Special  inducement  to 
Agents.     Circulars.     Address, 

IWT    MORRIS  COLLEGE.  Ml.  Morris,  III. 


KOW     READY. 

Isaac  Pitman's  Shorthand  Teachers'  Handbook. 

The  object  of  tlli.s  wnt  k  I.,  tw  [iroviile  intending  teachers 
of  Pitman's  Shorthnntl  with  rehahle  information  in  the 
work  they  desire  to  take  up,  and,  ut  the  same  time,  o  as- 
sist those  who  are  already  ene:ajjed  in  teaching  the  sab- 
jeet  to  obtain  better  results.  It  is  a  work  of  which  no 
progressive  teacher  can  afford  to  be  without. 

Cloth,  gilt,  120  pp.,  50c,  postpaid. 

ISAAC   PITMAN   <&    SONS.  31  Union  Sq..  N.  Y. 


9hfQ  f^\iiJ^ivhe^  Qi^AAf^cdfor  ^ 


Business  Cips. 

(Cotitijiued  from  page  if.) 
faction  out  of  your  smartness.  A 
busy  man  has  no  time  to  bother  with 
it.  He  can  always  find  plenty  of  old 
women  in  skirts  or  trousers  to  spend 
their  days  worrying'  over  their  own 
troubles  and  to  sit  up  nights  waking 
his. 

,\BOUT  MONEY  .\ND  MARRIAGE. 

Money  ought  never  to  be  ///e  consid- 
eration in  marriage,  but  it  always 
ought  to  be  17  consideration.  When  a 
bov  and  a  girl  don't  think  enough 
about  money  before  the  ceremony, 
they're  going  to  have  to  think  alto- 
gether too  much  about  it  after ;  and 
when  a  man's  doing  sums  at  home 
evenings,  it  comes  kind  of  awkward 
for  him  to  hold  his  wife  on  his  lap. 

A  good  wife  doubles  a  man's  ex- 
penses and  doubles  his  happiness, 
and  that's  a  pretty  good  investment 
if  a  fellow's  got  the  money  to  invest. 

There's'a  point  where  economy  be- 
comes a  vice,  and  that's  when  a  man 
leave  it's  practice  to  his  wife. 

The  great  trouble  with  a  lot  of  these 
fellows  is  that  they're  "made  land," 
and  if  you  dig  down  a  few  feet  you 
strike  ooze  and  booze  under  the  layer 
of  dollars  that  their  daddies  dumped 
in  on  top. 

I  always  feel  that  there's  more  hope 
for  a  fellow  who's  an  out-and-out 
cuss  than  one  who's  simply  made  up 
of  a  lot  of  little  trifling  meanneses. 


Program   of 

Cbe  Towa  Commercial  Ccacbcrs' 
Jlssociation, 

DCS  moines,  Towa. 

FRIDAY,    MAY  15,  1903. 

Capital  Citv  Commercial  College.  11:30  p. 
in.,enrolliiietit. 

Committee:  Miss  Carrie  Clark,  Des 
Moines.  H.  C.  Cummins.  Cedar  Falls. 
Clay  I).  Slinker,  Des  Moines. 

Address  of  Welcome:  Hon.  A.  B.  Cummins. 

Response:     C.  Ba>'less,  Dubuque. 

President's  Address:  A.  F.  Harvey, 
Waterloo. 

Course  of  Study.  The  High  School  Com- 
niercialCourse,  Clay  I).  Slinker,  Des  Moines. 

Discussion:  J.  C.  Grason,  Council  Bluffs, 
F.  L.  Smart,  Dubuque. 

Extended  Commercial  Course  in  the  Bus- 
iness College:    W.  A.  Warriner, Des  Moines. 

Discussion:    C.  D.  McGregor,  Des  Moines. 

Banquet,  7  p.  ni.,  at  the  Savory  Hotel. 

Toastmaster,  J.  W.  Warr,  Moline,  111., 
President  National  Commercial  Teachers' 
Federation.    Toasts  to  be  announced  later. 


Methods  of  Teaching.  Book-keeping,  "My 
Method,"  A.  W.  Dudley,  Marshalltown. 

Discussion  :  G.  E.  King,  Cedar  Kapids.  M. 
E.  Austin,  Iowa  Fall.«. 

How  I  Teach  Shorthand:  L  E.  Stamm, 
Des  Moines. 

How  I  Teach  Typewriting:  Elizabeth 
Irish,  Iowa  City. 

Discussion  of  above  two  topics:  Mary  S. 
Horner,  Waterloo.  C.Maude  Mettler,  Mar- 
shalltown. 

Penmanship  :  Transition  from  Movement 
Work  to  Its  Application,  W.  F.  Giesseman, 
Des  Moines. 

Discussion:    A.  X.  Palmer,  Cedar  Kapids. 


SATfRDAY,  1:30  P.  !>I. 
Capital  Citv  Commercial  College. 
English:    Matter  and  Method  in  Teaching. 
B.  F.  Williams,  Des  Moines. 

Discussion  :    S.  H.  Sheaklev,  Des  Moines, 
Olive   .McHenrv,   Des   Moines,  O.    H.    Long- 
well,  Des  .Moines. 
Atinual  Business  Meeting. 


SPENCERIAN 

FOUNTAIN  PEN  HOLDER 


MADE  OF  HARD  RUBBER. 

FITTl;n    TO   THK 

Spencei-Ian  Steel   Pens. 

Gold-plated,    No.   1    College.     Price,  with 
tiller  and  extra  pens,  SO  Cants,  postpaid. 


Spencerian  Pen  Company, 

349  Bi-oadivay,        Ne-w  York.. 

E.  C.  MILLS,  Script  Specialist 


195  Grand  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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te:ache:rs 

Of  Commercial  Branches 

W  A.  N  T  E:  D 


Positions  in  High  Schools  and  Colleges.  Penmanship.  Commercial 
Branches,  also  teachers  of  Stenography.  Salaries  SiiOO  to  $1500.  Keg- 
ister  early.    Send  for  circulars.      Advance  fee  not  rcquiied. 


XHVRSTON     TGWCHERS' 

Anna    M.  Thurston,    Mgr..   378   Wabash 


a.ge:ncy 

Ave..   Chicago 


"  Oi\e  Touch  of  Nature  Makes  the  Whole  World  Grin," 

Is  the  way  a  humorist  parodied  a  well-known  saying-.  It  is  that  natural  touch 
that  makes  us  all  love  Mark  Twain.  He  likes  to  be  comfortable;  he  wants  to  take 
thing's  easy.  He  dislikes  to  be  "fixed  up."  He  very  much  prefers  to  spend  the 
day  in  his  pajamas,  it  is  said,  to  dressing  for  dinner.  Of  course  everyone  knows 
that  his  home  for  many  years  was  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  not  a  long  way  from  the  ex- 
cellent school  of  E.  M.  Hiintsing-er.  Near  him  lived  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  on 
whom  he  called  one  dav.  On  his  return  his  watchful  wife  saw  that  he  had  worn  no 
necktie,  and  she  lectured  him  roundly  for  his  inexcusable  disreg-ard  of  the  common- 
est proprieties  in  the  matter  of  dress.  She  finally  succeeded  in  reducing  the  poor 
man  to  a  very  abject  state  of  mind.  It  appeared  to  him  that  he  could  do  no  less 
than  to  apologize,  and  so  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Stowe  a  very  humble  letter  of  explana- 
tion and  apologv,  and  enclosed  the  necktie  to  complete  the  call. 

And  this'reminds  us  that  some  of  the  j;ood  people,  who  for  many  years  used 
our  Practical  Letter  Writing,  thought  that  it  lacked  something,  and  so  to  be  up  with 
the  fashions  of  the  day,  we  prepared  a  little  companion  book  of  lessons  in  the  writing 
of  letters,  and  exercises  in  the  correct  use  of  words  and  in  intellig-ent  punctuation. 
It  has  proved  to  be  the  "necktie"  and  ??iore.  A  postal  card  will  bring  you  our 
special  circular,  which  not  only  describes  these  books  and  gives  sample  pag-es  of 
them,  but  which  also  contains  scores  of  letters  from  well-known  teachers  in  all 
parts  of  this  country  and  Canada,  telling  why  they  think  these  incomparably  the 
best  books  for  school  use  on  the  subject  of  Correspondence. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  the  most  popular  commercial  text-books. 

THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  CO.,    479  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


PRACTICAL  TEXT  i  BOOKCOAiPANY 

— .  CLEVELy^ND     t~OHIO    ,- 


tTKE: 


RECNION  OF  ZANERIANS. 

In  1S88  the  Zaneriax  Art  College  was  organized.  Since  that  time  upwards  of  a  thousand  pupils  have  been 
in  attendance.  At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  many  of  these  from  time  to  time  to  hold  a  reunion  so  that  as  many  as 
possible  could  meet  and  renew  friendships,  it  has  been  finally  arranged  to  do  s&. 

Time.  After  carefully  considering  u'heii,  the  date  finally  decided  upon  is  June  22—26,  inclusive,  1903.  During 
that  week  the  Zanerian  will  keep  "open  house"  as  never  before.  It  is  now  located  at  the  corner  of  High  and  Long 
Streets,  where  all  students  of  the  institution  will  be  doubly  welcome. 

Program.  A  program  of  unusual  interest  and  helpfulness  will  be  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  and  wishes  of 
the  hand,  the  head,  and  the  heart.  This  will  consist  of  Lessons  by  the  leading  lights  of  the  Profession,  and  Lectures 
by  Men  and  Women  who  have  won  and  are  still  winning,  success.  It  will  be  a  real  reunion  of  the  G.  A.  P.  (Grand 
Army  of  Penmen. 

Convention.  It  will  be  a  veritable  penman's,  artist's  and  teacher's  Convention,  Institute  and  Love  Feast  all 
combined  by  Knights  and  Ladies  of  the  Quill.  The  Past,  the  Present  and  the  Future  of  the  Zanerian,  of  its  Students 
and  of  Penmanship,  will  all  be  presented  by  those  competent  to  speak  and  whom  you  cannot  afford  to  fail  to  hear. 

Banquet.  A  Banquet  will  be  given  by  the  Zanerian  at  the  finest  hotel  in  the  city  free  to  all  who  journey  to 
Columbus,  on  Wednesday  evening,  June  24,  1903. 

Visits  to  parks,  a  picnic,  sketching  expedition,  interurban  ride,  etc.,  etc.,  will  all  be  in  order  from  day  to  day. 

iVIid=Sunr>me.r  Day-dreams  of  Zanerians  from  far  and  near — all  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  will  be  doled 
out  to  those  who  do  things  and  win.     There  will  be  cheer  without  beer,  joy  without  jag,  and  a  heartfelt  farewell. 

Gold  Medal.  The  winner  of  the  Zanerian  Gold  Medal  will  be  made  known  at  this  time,  and  we  sincerely  hope 
that  the  giver,  Mr.  Gause,  can  be  present  to  make  the  announcement  and  presentation. 

Welcome.  To  all  Zanerians  we  say  Come.  Accommodations  at  private  residences  and  hotels  will  be  arranged 
for  at  special  prices  so  that  board  and  room  need  cost  no  more  than  at  home,  unless  otherwise  desired. 

Information  Wanted.  Let  us  know  immedia/ely  Vthether  j-ou  will  be  on  hand  and  at  what  time  i  whether  the 
whole  week  or  but  part)  so  that  arrangements  can  be  completed  and  notifications  sent  accordingly.  It  is  really 
necessary  that  we  hear  from  each  one  at  once,  whether  you  can  come  or  not.  Please  to  decide  early  and  notify 
without  delay,  and  thereby  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  gathering,  as  the  time  is  now  limited. 

Such  a  Oathering  of  Penmen,  Artists,  and  Teachers  cannot  fail  to  be  most  beneficial.  Indeed,  it  will  be  worth 
more  than  a  month's  schooling,  as  it  will  be  the  means  of  giving  and  getting  invaluable  information  and  inspiration. 

Parliament.  The  Zanerian  Parliament,  which  meets  every  Friday  morning,  may  arrange  a  debate  between 
the  intellectual  giants  of  our  beloved  family. 

New  Students.  Persons  who  intend  to  attend  the  Summer  Term  of  the  Zanerian,  beginning  July  6,  will  do  well 
to  come  in  time  to  attend  the  greatest  gathering  of  the  kind  ever  held. 

Doubtless  such  men  as  Weaver,  the  Comic;  Wise,  the  Wit ;  Faust,  the  Entertainer;  Fahnestock,  the  Sub- 
stantial; Crane,  the  Orator;  Cole,  the  First  Canadian;  Doner,  the  Skillful;  Laird,  the  Progressive;  Pound,  the 
Artist;  Canan,  the  Artist-Penman;  Ware,  the  Author;  Witter,  the  Publisher;  Miss  Hood,  the  Art  Teacher;  Whit- 
more,  the  Rustler;  L'tterback,  the  Aggressive;  Wessel,  the  Worthy;  Barnhart,  the  Brilliant;  Harris,  the  Reserved; 
Hummel,  the  Humorist ;  Harman,  the  Handsome;  Hajnvard,  the  Hustler;  Holt,  the  Genteel ;  Gilmore,  the  Great; 
and  a  host  of  others  quite  as  entertaining,  will  all  be  on  hand. 

Come.  We  bid  you  a  heartier  welcome  than  when  we  relieved  you  of  your  money  upon  your  maiden  trip  to 
Columbus.    Come. 

Cordially, 


9h&  i^wJ^lrhG^  &diM!>QfGbX>&r  ^ 


First  Class  Schools 


FIRST  CLASS  TEACHERS 

MILL  FIND  IT  TO 
THEIR  IXTEREST 
T  O  CURRESPUNB 
WITH    THE    .... 

CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS 
AGENCY, 

BOWLING    GREEN,     -    -    -    KY. 


Finest  Supplies  for  Pen- 
men and  Artists 

PENS  AND  HOLDERS 


All  eooda  Hated  below  go  by  mail  post- 
paid. 

Zanerian  Fine  Writer  Pen— The  best  and 
finest  fine  writing  pen  made — best  for 
engrossing,  card  writing  and  all  fine 
script  work.  Gross  |1.00,  }i  Gross  26c, 
1  Doz ...    12c. 

Zanerian  Ideal  Pen— One  of  the  best  pens 
made  for  general  penwork — business 
or  ornamental.  One  of  the  best  pens 
for  beginners  in  penmanship.  Gross 
75c,  '4  Gross  25c.  1  Doz..  .lOc. 

Zanerian  Baslness  Pen— A  smooth,  dura- 
ble, common  sense  business  pen.  For 
unshaded  business  writing  it  has 
never  been  excelled,  if  equaled.  Gross 
75c,  ^4  Gross  35c,  1  Doz 10c. 

Gillott's  Principality  Ho.  I  Pen— A  fine 
writing  pen.  Gross  $1  00,  \  Gross.  25e, 
1  Do8       12c. 

Gillott's  Donble  Elastic  E.  F.  Ho.  6M  Pen- 
.\  medium  fine  writing  pen.  Gross  75c, 
I4  Gross  25c, 1  Doz  10c. 

Gillott's  Magnnm  QulU  E.  F.  Ho.  601  Pen— 
A  business  pen.     Gross  $1.00,  ^4  Gross 
25c,  1  Doz 12c. 

Gillott's  Ho.  303  E.  F.  Pen— Used  largely 
for  drawing  purposes.  GrosB  11.00, 
I4  Gross  25c.  1  Doz 12c. 

Gillott's  Llthoerapliic  Pen  Ho.  2»0-0ne 
of  the  finest  pointed  drawing  pens 
made.    6  pens  25c,  3  pens -.15c. 

GUlott'a  Crow  QuUl  Pen  Ho.  6S9-Very 

fine  points.    6  pens  25c,  3  pens 15c. 

Soennecken  Lettering  Pen— For  making 
German  Text.  Old  English,  and  all 
broad  pen  letters.  Set  of  12— numbers 
1,  1'.;,  2,  2}„.  3,  3\;,  4,  6  and  6  single 
pointed    and    10,    20,    and    30    double 

pointed 25c. 

Donble  Holder  for  Soennecken   Pens— 

Holds  2  pens  atone  time 10c. 

Zanerian  Ob  lane  Penholder  —  Hand- 
made, rosewood,  12  inches  long,  a 
beautifuland  perfect  holder.  1  holder  50c. 
Fine  Art  Ob  iqne  Holder— Inlaid  and 
fancy,  hand-made,  rosewood,  and  by 
far  the  most  beautiful  holder  made. 
1  holder  sent  in  a  small  wooden  box-  $1.00 
Excelsior  Obliqne  Holder— The  best  low 
priced  oblique  holder  made.  Many 
hundreds  of  gross  have  been  sold. 

1  Holder 10c 

1  Dozen -- 60c. 

U  Gross ---   ....$1.10 

i^  Gross 2  15 

1  Gross  - 4  25 

Straight  Penholder— Cork  tipped  and 
best  for  business  writing,  flourishing, 
etc.    1    holder    lOc,   6    holders  40c.   12 

holders 65c. 

When  you  need  anything  in  our  line 
write  us  for  prices,  as  we  can  furnish  al- 
most anything  and  save  you  money. 

Cosh  must  accompany  all  orders.     Prices 
are  too  low  to  keep  accounts.    Remit  by 
money  order,  or  stamps  for  small  amounts 
Address,  Zaner  &  Bloser, 
Columbus,  O. 


Of  Diplomas,  Designing 
and  Engrossing    ^    ^ 


Send  for  it.  We  have  the  fin- 
est assortment  of  diplomats 
for  business  and  shorthand 
schools  ever  published  —  all 
new.  Catalosaes  Illustrated, 
Resolutions  Engrossed,  etc. 
Correspondence  Solicited.  .  .  . 

Ho'wra.rcl  (Si  Broivn, 

Rooklctnd,  Maine. 


TOMZH. 
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GILLOTT'S  PENS, 

THB  MOST  PERFECT  OF  PBNS, 

HAVE  GAINED  THE 

GRAND    PRIZE, 

Paris  Exposition,  1900. 

ThlM  la  the  Highest  Prize  ever  Awarded  to  P«iu 


$    BY    $    BOOKKEEPING, 
MAN         PENMANSHIP. 
lYI^ML.     SHORTHAND, 

etc..  tauffht  successfully  by  mail  duriuK 
your  spare  hours.      Pay  flO  for  tuitluu,    yo 
books,    etc.,    AFTER    POSITION      MI     _ 
that   pays  $10  or  more    per  week   Is    SEi^l^KED. 
Better  than  per Business 


sonal  instruction 
at  half  the  busi- 
t  colleges. 


HOME  STUDY 


indorse  our  orlg- 

tnal.  copyrighted 

methods  as  the 

mlals.  In  our  98-page 


best.    Prices  and  strong  te, 

"Booklet  B."  sent  free.  Address  Cor.  Department, 
DRAUGHON'.S  P.  BUSINKSS  COLLEGE, 
BOX  E    E    3.  Nasihville,  Teun.,  U.  S.  A. 


CiOOD    SCKIPT   CUTS 

attract  attention  even  in  the  cheapest  news- 
paper. If  you  want  something  fine— something 
out  of  the  beaten  path— write  to 

C.  P.  ZANER.  Columbus,  O. 


Jhe 
Practicat 


Premium 
Offer  ^ 


Cjood 
Values 

Aittle 
Money 


The  Practical  Age,  which 
is  very  surely  taking  its  place 
with  the  standard  magazines 
of  the  country,  offers  the  fol- 
lowing great  values  for 
the  following  small  sum  of 
money : 


Frank  Leslie's  Popular 
Monthly.  Frank  Leslie's  Art 
Calendar  for  1903.  and  the 
Practical  Age.  one  year,  for 
$1.30. 


The  Practical  Age  is  a 
magazine  for  people  who 
think  and  act.  The  editorial 
discretion  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  manuscripts  ap- 
pearing in  the  Practical 
Age,  is  experienced  and  fair, 
making  for  the  best  interests 
both  of  magazine  and  read- 
ers. Besides  the  several  de- 
partments already  appearing 
m  the  magazine,  new.  inter- 
esting, and  invaluable  de- 
partments will  be  added, 
from  time  to  time. 


REGULAR  SUBSCRIPTION 
I  50  Cents  A    Year  I 


:  SAMPLE    COPY     FREE  = 


PRACTICAL  AGE 

ihoi<ine:.  iImT. 


j-¥/- 3^y ^ea/6€?y/  JY.,  Cyff/:f7yc. 

Special  Car£  Ano  Attention  Osven  to  Reproouction  of 


.^^^ri^7in^i^i-riJ^^^^H^\^.-^(^^^yy 


i  ABOUT   FIFTEEN    HUNDRED   COMMERCIAL   SCHOOLS,  $ 

ifc                                                                                                     «> 

W-  Employing  about  5,000  teachers  and  instructing  about  200,000  students  annually,  are  conducted  ili 

\V                                                                           in  the  United  States.  ^L 

ll             Over  1100  of  these  schools  are  on  our  books  as  customers  and  use  one  or  more  of  our  ly 

^J  commercial  publications.  m^ 

■V-               The  hundreds  of  public  schools  using  our  books  are  not  included  in  this  list.     This  statement  ili 

•w  indicates  the  very  great  popularity'  of  the  i|i 

jt        SADLER-ROWE   COMPANY'S  COMMERCIAL   PUBLICATIONS,  J|v 

\k,                                                    ■  f 

\y  and  the  fact  that  they  are  used  in  a  large  majority  of  the  commercial  schools.  -J; 

\jf            We  have  frequently  asserted  in  our  advertisements  that  our  books  contain  many  practical,  iii 

\y  up-to-date  features  not  found  in  any  other  books.     As  an  illustration  in  bookkeeping  we  present  ;L 

»•'  the  ibllowing  as  an  example  of  a  supplementary  drill  iu  preparing  a  statement  of  a  merchandise  ^; 

*Jf  account  in  the  form  now  required  in  up-to-date  business  houses.  -h. 

V'l            Where  can  you  find  a  similar  example  outside  the  Budget  Systems  ?  iL 

V''               Notice  the  fine  distril)ution  of  the  subordinate  accounts.  ;J: 

\*/                          WE   WILL   SEND  A  BEAUTIFUL  ALUMINUM    PEN-TRAY  •£ 

\kf                           ^^===:^==^=^^=^^^^:^=^=.  (f« 

\^  VS 

ili  to  every  bookkeeping  student  or  teachei',  in  schools  not  using  either  "  Business  Bookkeeping  and  /n 

■T-  Practice,"  or  "  Commercial  and  Industrial  Bookkeeping,"  who  will  send  us  a  correct  solution  of  this  ^n 

vj.  problem  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  given.  Jc 

^  ■  n 

\|/                   Example:     Dean,  Grace  &  Co.'s  ledger  shows  tlie  following:  ". 

viv                             Mdse.  Pchs.  a/c  1216,581.93;   Mdse.  Sales  a/c  |198,313.33 ;   Goods  Returned  a/c  Dr.  $7,338.87;  fV\ 

"/.                    Mdse.  Disct.  a/c  Dr.  $6,741.20,  Cr.  $8,583.30  ;    Freight  and  Express  a/c  Dr.  $7,813.51 ;   Drayage  a/c  Dr.  ;!; 

V(/                   (for  goods  delivered  to  carriers)  $2,265  ;   Boxing  and  Packing  a/c  Dr.  $1,895.12  ;   Salesmen's  Salaries  "' 

»iy                   and  Expense  a/c  Dr.  $9,212  ;   Insurance  a/c  Dr.  $1,200  ;   Advertising  a/c  Dr.  $675.     The  Inventorv  is  /tt 

*•'                    $71,322.80.  ;li 

\|/                             Required  ledger  specifications  showing  the  Mdse.  Purchases  and  Mdse.  Sales  accounts  after  .'. 

»1^                   the  subordinate  accounts  are  closed  into  them  ;  also  the  Merchandise  account  after  the  Purchases           •  rt\ 

rff                   and  Sales  accounts  are  closed  into  it ;   a  statement  of  the  Merchandise  account  showing  the  cost  of  '^i 

\f/                  i^Hrc/iase.s,  the  returns  from  sales,  the  (/((in  and  the  (jain  per  cent,  on  merchtmdise.  ." 

W.              Solutions  of  the  above  problem  must  l)e  accompanied  by  the  name  of  the  school  with  whicii  jL 

w  the  student  or  teacher  is  connected.  -J- 

\i/               Scores  of  similar  problems  are  handled  without  difficulty  by  students  who  are  using  the  Budget  '.'} 

ik'f  Systems.  ff^ 

\l/  . ,  9\ 

ii,                                    —  J2 

Vl/  SADLER'S  ARITHMETICS,                                      LISTER'S  BUDGET  OF  WRITING  LESSONS,  jj- 

^|-  EARNEST'S  ENGLISH  CORRESPONDENCE,        MACFARLANE'S  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY,  ||y 

\^/  RICHARDSON'S  COMMERCIAL  LAW,                   BILLINGS'  SYNTHETIC  SHORTHAND,  (fV 

vi/                                                             THE  NEW  METHOD  SPELLER,  2i 

\if  Are  books  that  contain  distinctly  original  and   attractive  educational  qualities  and  appeal  to  9\ 

\^                               every  teacher  who  appreciates  helpful  and  scholarly  text  books.  9} 

d/ 1> 

(1/  ====^=====^=^^^=====  m 

.?:                We  have  interesting  booklets,  circulars,  etc.,  for  those  who  have  use  for  commercial  text  books  ^ 

W  and  supplies.     Address  the  ;Ji 

im  '■" 

i^                              SADLER-ROWE    COMPANY,  Jg 

il/                                                                                    BALTIMORE,     MD.  (f) 
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A    NEW    PVBLrlCATION 

Mlills^  Modern  Business  Penmanship. 

By     E.     C.     MILrLrS. 

WILLIAMS  &  ROGERS  SERIES 

Designed  for  the  use  of  writing  classes  in  business  colleges  and  in  the  com- 
mercial departments  of  high  schools. 

For     tei-rxis.     acldress    the     ptzblishers. 


A  Complete  Modern  Course  in   Bookkeeping  and  Business   Practice. 
WILLIAMS  &  ROGERS  SERIES. 

Modern    liiustrative   Booiilieeping 

THE  LEADING  BOOKKEEPING  SYSTEM. 

Introduced  into  hundreds  of  representative  business  colleges  and  commercial  departments  throughout 
the  country,  and  enthusiastically  championed  by  both  teachers  and  pupils.  It  Is  easy  to  learn,  easy  to  teach 
and  easy  to  manage.     It  Is  the  system  YOU  want. 


W«-w    Yof"lt, 


AMERICAN     BOOK    COMPANY 
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An  Unparalled  Success 

A  Text  Book  of  Commercial  Geography 

By  CYRUS  C.  ADAMS.  B.  A.  F.  A.  G.  S. 

12  mo.  Clotli,  SI. 30. 
This  book  has  been  adopted  and  is  successful!}- 
in  use  in  the  leading  High  Schools  and  Commer- 
cial  Institutions   throughout  the   United    States. 
It  stands  alone — unexcelled. 


An  Elementary  Commercial  Geography 

By  CYRUS  C.  ADAMS.  300  pages 

22  mo.  Clotli,  SI. 10. 

100  half-tones,  70  maps  and  20  special  devices. 
Designed  for  use  in  the  higher  Grammar  Grades. 


Essentials  of  Business  Law 

By  FRANCIS  M.  BURDICK.  Columbia  University  Law  School 

13  mo.  Cloth,  SI. 10. 

A    Secondary    Text- Book:     clear,    simple    and 
practical. 


For  Reference 

Appletons'  Business  Series 

Funds  and   Their  Uses,  by  F.  A.  Cleveland,  12 
mo.  Cloth,  $1.25. 

The  Work  of  Wall  Street,  by  S.  A.  Pratt,  12  mo. 
Cloth,  $1.25. 

Trust  Finance,  by  E.  S.  Meade,  12  mo.  Cloth, $1.25 

Transportation,  by  E.  R.  Johnson,  12  mo.  Cloth, 
$1.25. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars  and  Sample  Pages. 


D.  APPLrETON    (Si    CO.,  PixblisHers 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 
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THE  BEST  BOOKS  ARE  THE  CHEAPEST 

EVEN  IF  THEY  COST  A  LITTLE  MORE  THAN  THE  OTHERS. 


^ 
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The  Following  Books  ARE  THE  BEST: 

KE'S     SHORTHAND, 
PRACTICAL 


Grail  am -Pit  manic 
DICTATION     MANUAL, 

For  Graham  and  Pitman  writers. 
PRACTICAL     DICTATION     MANUAL    (Abridged), 

Every  Graham  or  Pitman  Teacher  should  see  it. 
POCKET    SHORTHAND     DICTIONARY, 

Handsomely  bound  in  leather 
COMPLETE     GUIDE     TO    TOUCH     TYPEWRITING, 
It  produces  the  best  results  in  the  shortest  time. 
AMS'S     ENGLISH     GRAMMAR,  .... 

It  contains  the  essentials  of  the  subject. 
NEW     BUSINESS     SPELLER.  .... 

Used  in  hundreds  of  schools. 
NEW     BUSINESS     CORRESPONDENCE, 

It  contains  a  thorough  course  in  punctuation. 

of  the  foregoing:  books  will  be  sent  to  teacbers  for  examination  at  one-half  the  retail  price 


$1  25 
1  50 
1  00 


50 
1  00 
75 
25 
25 


OUR  MOTTO  is:  "THE  BEST  BOOKS  ON  THE  MARKET." 

THE     COMMERCIAL    TEXT     BOOK     COMPANY, 

DES    MOINES,     IOWA. 
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^CjV  Thirteen  thousand  positions 
were  filled  by  the  Remington 
Imployment  Departments  during  the  year    1902  in 
he  cities  of  New   York  and  Chicago  alone.      Every  city 
in   America   shows   a  similar  proportion 


the 


Good  Pay 


Remember  that  the  user  of  a  low-priced  writing  machine  always  wants  a  low-priced  sten- 
ographer.    The  best  positions  are  SECURED  BY  THE  COMi'ETENT  OPERATORS  OF  THE 

II^  e  rx^  i  XT  ^  t:  o  XX 

REMINGTON    TYPEWRITER    CO.,    327    Broadway,    New  York. 
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TO  TGACHGRS  OF  bookke:e:ping 


MOORE:   and    MINER'S 


ACCOUNTING -BUSINESS  PRACTICE 

A.  Superior  Book.k.eepin^  System 

Shorter   Course,   List    Price,    $I.IO  Complete  Course,  List   Price,  $1.40 

"Accounting  and  Business  Piactice"  is  a  thorough,  practical  and  compre- 
hensive text  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  students  of  book-keeping.  It  is  intended 
for  use  in  all  institutions  where  accounting  is  taught,  and  is  well  adapted  for  teach- 
ing by  correspondence. 

BLAXKS,  BLAXK    BUSINESS  FORMS,  and  SCHOOL  CrRRENCY,  pre- 
pared especially  for  this  work,  ai'e  unrrjualed   in  their  atti'activeness  and  convenience. 

A.ti  ei^Ht-pa^e  annoixncement  of  the  course  -will  be  sent  to  any  a<lclress  postpatd  or^  application 

GINN  (Si   COMPANY,   PixblisHers. 


Boston 

Sstn  ■''r&nclsco 


Ncw^  York. 
Atlanta 


Chicago 
Dallas 
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Columbus 


A  Self  Instructor  in  Roundhand  Letter= 
ing,  Engrossing  and  Designing. 

By  C.  P.  ZANER 

A    WORK    FOR    THE    LEARNER    AND    PRACTITIONER 

This  book  was  prepared  to  meet  urgent  demands  for  a  work 
on  lettering  that  would  instruct  the  learner,  furnish  inspiring- 
models  for  the  professional,  and  preserve  permanently  the 
practical  and  artistic  forms  used  by  the  best  engrossing  artists, 
designers,  architects,  sign  writers,  etc. 

It  contains  109  complete  alphabets,  varying  from  the  simplest 
and  most  practical  to  the  most  artistic  and  elaborate.     While  the 
standard  alphabets,  such  as   roundhand  or  engrosser's  script,  Old  English,  German  Text,  etc.,  are  the 
verv  finest  examples  of  these  styles,  it  also  presents  many  new  alphabets  never  before  published. 

The  work  is  thoroughly  modern,  favoring  legibilitv,  speed,  and  the  beauty  of  simplicity,  rather  than 
too  much  elaborateness  and  antiquity.  It  unquestionably  contains  a  greater  variety  of  practical  styles 
of  lettering  and  engrossing  alphabets  than  any  similar  work,  regardless  of  size  or  price. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  alphabets,  with  hundreds  of  modifications  and  styles  of  finish,  suggest- 
ing many  more,  it  also  contains  illustrations  of  resolutions,  diplomas,  certificates,  title  pages,  display 
headings,  brush  and  pen  designs,  etc.,  giving  the  correct  applications  of  the  alphabets,  as  well  as  the 
best  models  of  these  forms. 

The  instructions  from  beginning  to  end  are  all  that  could  be  desired,  as  they  are  most  painstaking 
and  complete,  covering  every  detail.  The  information  regarding  paper,  pens,  ink  and  other  materials  is 
also  very  helpful. 

It  is' just  the  book  you  need  if  you  wish  to  do  pen  lettering,  such  as  filling  or  making  diplomas, 
engrossing  resolutions,  designing  attractive  advertisements,  etc.  It  instructs  and  illustrates  how  to  do 
the  work  that  commands  big  prices,  and  for  which  there  is  an  increasing  demand.  Ideas  and  secrets  as 
to  processes  employed  in  engrossing  are  here  given  to  the  public  for  the  first  time. 

To  the  aspiring  engrossing  artist,  these  alone  are  worth  $50.  Designing,  engrossing,  etc.,  are  very 
profitable  lines  of  work,  and  no  one  will  have  occasion  to  regret  having  mastered  them.  Many  person's 
make  good  sums  simply  filling  diplomas,  certificates,  etc.,  aside  from  their  regular  work,  as  there  are 
thousands  to  be  filled  in'every  community.  This  is  without  doubt  the  most  valuable  book  of  the  kind 
ever  published,  and   in   the   hands   of  any  pen   worker  it  is  certainly  a 

money  maker.      It  contains  one  hundred    and    fifty-one   pages,  and    is        ZANER   &,  BLOSER,  Pub., 
beautifullv  and  strongly  bound  in  cloth  with  gold  s'tanip.     The  price  is  COLUMBUS    OHIO 

but  :fl.5(l  postpaid.  ' 
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Twentieth  Century  Text-Books 


MCN 


Of  Commerce 


MCM 


•'  He  had  talents  equal  to  business,  and  aspired  to  no   higher 
things."— Tacitus. 

Probably  because  he  had  received  a  good  business 
education  and  was  content  to  make  good  use  of  it. 

When  a  boy  leaves  school,  he  must  chose  an  occupa- 
tion, and  he  begins  at  once  a  search  for  a  "job."  If 
his  studies  at  school  included  the  elements  of  a  busi- 
ness education,  and  he  has  acquired  some  clear  ideas 
of  commercial  afifairs,  his  entry  into  the  business  world 
will  be  greatly  facilitated. 

The  basis  of  all  trade  and  industry  in  material 
things,  is  the  relation  of  natural  resources,  and  manu- 
factured products  of  the  world  to  human  needs. 

Commercial  Geography  treats  of  those  fundamental 
conditions  that  create  human  activities  and  of  the  phy- 
sical conditions  that  are  the  source  of  man's  prosperity 
and  happiness. 

With  Adams's  Elementary  Commercial  Qeography, 
the  boy  can  begin  early  the  study  of  this  important 
subject.  The  book  is  not  an  abridgement  of  the  auth- 
or's larger  work,  but  is  rewritten  to  better  adapt  it  to 
pupils  in  the  grammar  schools. 

As  a  great  majority  of  school  childrL-n  never  get 
beyond  the  grammar  school,  the  value  of  such  a  text 
book  cannot  be  questioned.  It  Americanizes  a  boy  and 
provides  him  with  just  the  equipment  essential  for  suc- 
cess in  a  business  country.  It  brings  out  the  commer- 
cial powers  of  the  United  .States  in  a  way  that  is 
entirely  within  the  realization  and  intelligence  of  gram- 
mar-school maturity. 

The  higher  book  on  this  subject,  A  Text  Book  of 
Commercial  Geography,  marked  a  new  era  in  commer- 
cial education.  For  the  first  time  the  teachers  of  the 
country  are  supplied  with  a  treatise  in  which  all  three 
of  the  following  essentials  are  present :  A  scientific 
discussion  of  the  laws  of  the  subject ;  the  practical 
application  of  these  to  the  phenomena  of  universal 
commerce ;  a  clear  statement  in  accordance  with  the 
rigorous    demands   of  modern    pedagogy.     The   signal 


success  of  the  book  before  it  was  three  months  old  and 
the  lavish  praise  it  has  brought  from  the  leaders  of 
commercial  education  are  sufficient  testimonials  to  its 
extraordinary  merit. 

The  next  subject  of  importance  in  commercial  rela- 
tions is  the  law  and  equities  governing  business  trans- 
actions. This  is  fully  expounded  in  a  clear  and  con- 
cise manner  in  Burdick's  Essentials  of  Business  Law. 
It  is  presented  in  such  a  concrete  form  that  the  dullest 
fifteen  year  old  high  school  boy  can  understand  it. 
Read  for  instance  the  chapter  on  Contracts  or  Agency. 
The  book  is  not  written  for  the  law  student,  but  for  the 
ordinary  business  man,  to  show  him  when  professional 
services  are  necessary  or  advisable.  It  is  a  book  that 
every  business  man  should  have  as  well  as  every 
student  preparing  for  a  business  career.  It  would 
often  save  many  times  its  price  in  lawyer's  fees.  It  is 
a  guide  for  the  merchant  as  well'  as  a  text  book  for  the 
school  student. 

Among  other  volumes  in  the  Series  of  Twentieth 
Century  Text  Books  of  Commerce  in  preparation  are 
History  of  t^ommerce  and  Industry,  b}-  Worthington  C. 
Ford,  Money  and  Banking,  by  Professor  F.  M.  Taylor 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  Transportation,  by 
Professor  E.  R.  Johnson  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. All  of  these  are  of  interest  and  value  to  the 
business  man  as  well  as  to  the  student  in  a  school  i)f 
business. 

Supplementary  to  the  Twentieth  Century  Text 
Books,  for  reading  and  reference  is  Appletons'  Busi- 
ness Series,  including  the  following  volumes  now  ready  : 
Funds  and  Their  Uses,  a  treatise  on  Instruments, 
Methods,  and  Institutions  in  Modern  Finance,  by  Dr. 
F.  A.  Cleveland  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  The  Work  of  Wall  Street, 
by  Sereno  S.  Pratt,  Trust  Finance,  by  Dr.  E.  S.  Meade, 
of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance.  Other  volumes  of 
the  Series  in  preparation  are :  The  Modern  Bank— The 
Trust  Company— The  Insurance  Company— Credit- 
Modern  Accounting. 


D«  Appleion   and   Company, 

New  York,         Boston,         Chicago,         London. 
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A  higher  standard  of  efficiency 
in    the    same    length    of   time 


GreSS  Shorthand 


Founded  on  natural  principles,  Gregg  Shorthand 
has  been  adopted  by  progressive  business  schools 
everywhere,  and  is  to-day 

The  Leading  Shorthand 
^^=^=  of  America  — = 

All  the  schools  using  it  have  largely  increased 
their  attendance  through  the  results  accom- 
plished— which,  after  all,  is  the  "secret"  of  its 
phenomenal   success. 


Rational  Typewriting 

By    R.upert    P.    SoR.eIle    and    Ida    McLenan    Cutlei" 

This  remarkable  book  meets  with  the  immediate 
approval  of  every  experiencedteacher.  Although 
issued  late  in  the  season,  it  has  been  adopted  by 
a  large  number  of  schools,  and  we  confidently 
predict  that  it  will  soon  be  the  most  popular 
typewriting  manual  on  the  market.  In  addition 
to  the  instruction,  it  contains  "a  mine  of  infor- 
mation" on  typewriting  and  correspondence. 
Ask  for  sample  pages. 


Send  for  booklet,  "ABOUT  GREGG  SHORT- 
HAND." It  is  free.  If  you  are  a  teacher,  ask 
for  "SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  TEACHERS." 


THE    QliEQQ    PUBLISHING   CO. 

CHICAGO. 


NOR?lAN   I'.   IIKKH.BV.  B:a)OKLVN, 
TOASI'MASTEie. 


UR.  H.  M.   ROWE,  BALTIMORE, 
PRESIDENT.  liKM. 


PKINGFIEI.D, 


Cbe  Banquet. 

The  seventh  annual  banquet  of  the 
E.  C.  T.  A.  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful, and  altogether  delightful 
affairs  of  the  kind  that  the  organiza- 
tion has  ever  enjoyed.  High  credit  is 
due  to  Mr.  J.  E.  King  and  Mr.  G.  W. 
Harmon,  the  Banquet  Committee,  for 
their  enterprise  and  skill  in  bringing 
together  210  banqueters  to  listen  to 
.inch  a  man  as  Mr.  Lewis  Nixon,  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  Ship  Build- 
ing Companv,  the  great  ship-building 
trust  of  tfiis  country,  employing 
25,000   men. 

Mr.  Nixon  spoke  in  favor  of  an  en- 
larged navy,  an  American  merchant 
marine  and  governmental  encourage- 
ment. He  said  that  in  writing  for  a 
New  York  paper  recently  on  the  sub- 
ject of  success  for  young  men,  his 
first  rule  was,  "  Take'  a  year's  work 
in   a    first-class  commercial    school." 

The  speech,  though  excellent,  was 
no  more  than  can  be  read  any  day  in 
any  of  our  good  magazines,  but  to 
meet  and  listen  to  such  men  is  a  part  — 
and  no  small  part,  either — of  a  liberal 
education.  Mr.  C.  W.  D.  Coffin  is  en- 
titled to  the  distinctive  honor  of  hav- 
ing secured  Mr.  Nixon's  consent  to 
speak. 

Assistant  Superintendent  Henry  W. 
Jameson,  of  the  New  York  High  and 
Training  Schools,  paid  a  high  com- 
pliment   to   commercial  schools,  say- 


ing that  "the  new  movement  in  favor 
of  commercial  education  is  to  be  cred- 
ited to  the  efficient  work  of  private 
commercial  schools."  Mr.  Jameson 
was  once  a  commercial  school  teacher 
in  St.  Louis,  and  he  induced  his  own 
son  to  take  a  one-year  course  in  a 
good  business  college  before  entering 
Yale. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Osborn,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  chose  to  speak  on  "Opportu- 
nity." His  remarks  were  listened  to 
with  the  close  attention  and  the  sym- 
pathetic interest  that  this  high-minded 
gentleman  and  teacher  always  com- 
mands when  he  rises  to  speak.  He 
strongly  recommended  that  every 
commercial  student  read  "  The  Let- 
ters of  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to  His 
Son." 

The  last  speaker  was  Creswell 
MacLaughlin,  editor  of  The  School 
Master,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
He  was  introduced  as  the  Mark 
Twain,  of  the  Hudson,  and  he  richly 
deserves  the  title.  At  last  we  have 
found  in  the  East,  a  match  for  our 
own  J.  W.  Warr_,  president  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Commercial 
Teachers.  Mr.  MacLaughlin  has  an 
extravagantly  woeful  countenance 
while  he,  with  apparent  hesitation, 
perpetrates  the  most  delightful  pleas- 
antries. His  plea  for  an  education 
that  would  fit  for  more  than  mere 
money  getting  was  earnest,  and  his 
finale  was  the  most  artistic  touch  we 
have  ever  heard. 


Mr.  N.  P.  Heffley  presided  with  ease 
and  readiness,  and  he  was  commend- 
ably  brief  and  to  the  point  in  his  in- 
troductions. The  music  was  well 
rendered;  the  menu  was  tasteful,  and 
the  viands  satisfactorily  served.  The 
large  company  broke  up  at  the  season- 
able hour  of  eleven  o'clock,  appar- 
ently delighted  with  the  evening's 
entertainment. 


General 


Sessions  of   the    eon= 
ventton 


E.  H.  Tisber,  Burdett  College,  Boston 

At  10:30  A.  M.,  April  9th,  the  con- 
vention was  called  to  order  by  Presi- 
dent Charles  M.  Miller,  there  being 
about  125  delegates  present. 

The  address  of  welcome,  a  schol- 
arly production,  by  N.  P.  Heffley, 
gave  to  all  the  assurance  that  we 
were  thrice  welcome  at  the  head- 
quarters of  this  splendid  school,  and 
that  the  opportunities  and  advan- 
tages in  seeing  the  educational  and 
historic  places  while  sojourning  here, 
were  quite  as  numerous  as  in  other 
cities  previously  visited. 

The  President's  address  was  full  of 
good  thought  and  recommendations 
for  the  future  advancement  of  the 
Association,  chief  of  which  were 
recommendations  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  amalgamate  the  forces  of 
the    latelv    organized    New    England 
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High  School  Commercial  Teachers' 
Association — and  our  own — the  East- 
ern Commercial  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion ;  and  another  committee  to  draw 
up  resolutions  against  the  short  term, 
fake  schools. 

The  first  paper  of  the  day  was  by 
Edward- M.  Hull,  Principal  of  the 
Home  Correspondence  School,  Spring- 
field, Mass.  It  was  entitled  "Com- 
mercial Education  by  Correspon- 
dence." Mr.  Hull  made  plain  the 
main  objects  of  the  correspondence 
schools,  in  a  manner  that  cleared  up, 
in  the  minds  of  man^-,  points  that 
needed  light.  "The  Correspondence 
School,"  he  says,  "is  not  td  take  the 
place  of  resident  schools-,  but  is  in- 
tended to  supplement  them,  and 
eventually  will  be  conducted  by  the 
resident  schools." 

To  show  that  Correspondence  In- 
struction is  not  without  able  advo- 
cates he  quotes  such  men  as  Dr. 
Harper,  of  Chicago  University. 

"  One  of  the  chief  values  of  corres- 
pondence instruction  is  the  develop- 
ment of  -self-reliance,  which  the 
student  acquires  when  studj-ing 
alone.  He  does  not  rely  so  much  on 
being  told.  Such  students  become 
more  self-reliant,  more  confident, 
because,  through  necessity,  they  read 
inore  intelligently,  think  more  clearly 
and  meet  emergencies  as  they  come." 

"The  work  done  by  correspon- 
dence," says  Dr.  Harper,  "is  even 
better  than  that  done  in  the  class 
room.  Students  who  come  to  us  after 
a  year  of  such  work  are  better  pre- 
pared than  those  who  have  taken  it 
with  us  in  the  class  room.  The  cor- 
respondence student  does  all  the 
work  himself;  he  does  it  in  writing 
and  does  twenty  times  as  much  re- 
citing as  he  \vould  in  a  class  of 
twenty  persons.  He  works  out  the 
difficulties  himself  and  the  results 
stay  with  him."  Mr.  Hull  places 
first  in  a  list  of  representative  corres- 
pondence schools  the  Correspondence 
Department  of  Chicago  University; 
second,  American  School  of  Corres- 
pondence affiliated  with  The  Armour 
Institute  of  Technology;  and  third. 
The  International  Schools  of  Corres- 
pondence. 


Edward  Everett  Hale  savs  :  "After 
the  general  system  of  public  school 
instruction  this  system  is  the  next 
most  important  organized  system  of 
education  at  work  in  the  nation.  In- 
deed I  look  to  it  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  John  Adams'  hope  —  that 
every  man  and  every  woman  in  the 
nation  might  receive  a  liberal  prepa- 
ration for  the  business  of  life." 

"A  Contribution  to  the  History  of 
Commercial  Education,"  by  Edgar  M. 
Barber,  Supervising  Accountant  in 
the  Appraiser's  Office,  Port  of  New 
York,  was  one  of  the  ablest  articles 
ever  contributed  to  the  cause  of  Com- 
mercial Education,  and  has  already 
been  termed  a  classic  in  its  line.  A 
unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  ex- 
tended to  Mr.  Barber,  and  it  was  also 
voted  by  the  body  to  have  the  article 
published  in  pamphlet  form  for  dis- 
tribution among  its  members.  This 
paper  will  be  found  in  full  in  this 
number  of  The  Bisixess  Educator. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Doggett,  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Commercial  High  School,  was  not 
present,  and  hence  we  were  not  per- 
mitted to  listen  to  his  remarks  on 
"What  the  Commercial  High  School 
Owes  to  the  Business  College." 

"Office  Economy  in  Commercial 
Education,  Particularly  Filing  Meth- 
ods and  Labor  Saving  Devices," 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides  and 
exhibits,  by  Geo.  Harvey  Seward, 
Ph.  B.,  Lecturer  on  Office  Appliances, 
New  York  School  of  Commerce,  Ac- 
counts and  Finance,  was  a  rare  treat 
to  convention  goers.  This  article 
will  appear  exclusively  in  the  June 
issue  of  The  Bi-siness  Educator. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Wright,  of  Brooklyn,  did 
not  respond  to  his  article,  "  Posi- 
tions for  Graduates  ;  How  I  Get 
Them,"  explaining  that  he  had  re- 
fused to  speak  on  that  subject,  but 
did  read  a  most  commendable  article 
on  "Opportunity,"  placing  in  the 
following  order  these  three  requisites 
to  success :  1.  Health.  2.  Appear- 
ance.   3.   Education. 

BUSINESS    MEETING 

The  business  meeting  was  called  to 
order  promptlv   by   President  Miller, 


Saturday  afternoon    at    two    o'clock. 

The  report  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  a  resolution  in 
regard  to  schools  that  guarantee  po- 
sitions was  discussed  freely.  Messrs. 
Harmon,  Hinman  and  Cobb,  favoring 
the  guaranteeing  of  positions  under 
what  they  considered  appropriate 
restrictions,  while  Messrs.  Blackman, 
Coleman,  Norman,  Spence,  Platt, 
Bussard,  Merville,  and  Court  F. 
Wood  were  opposed  to  guaranteeing 
positions.  It  was  resolved  that  the 
Association  condemn  the  practice  of 
guaranteeing  positions. 

The  Membership  Committee  pre- 
sented 109  new  names,  which  were 
accepted. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions 
presented  the  usual  resolutions  of 
thanks,  and  these  were  adopted. 

Enos  Spencer  urged  interest  in  the 
Commercial  School  Exhibit  at  St. 
Louis,  and  in  the  Private  School 
Managers'  Association,  speaking 
vigorously  in  advocacy  of  the  Boston 
meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A. 

Treasurer  M.  D.  Fulton  read  an 
interesting  and  encouraging  report 
which  showed  a  balance  of  $198.88  on 
hand  April  1,  1903,  with  a  net  increase 
of  about  $100  at  this  meeting.  The 
report  was  adopted  with  applause, 
and,  on  motion  of  J.  E.  King,  it  was 
decided  by  a  unanimous  rising  vote  to 
pay  Mr.  Fulton  $50  in  recognition  of 
his  self-denying  usefulness. 

The  Nominating  Committee  brought 
in  the  list  of  candidates  named  at  the 
beginning  of  this  report,  and  the 
Secretary  was  ordered  to  cast  one 
ballot  for  all. 

But  one  invitation  was  received  for 
next  3-ear's  meeting  place.  This  was 
from  Acting-Dean  James  F.  Johnson, 
of  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts 
and  Finance,  of  the  University  of 
New  York.  The  invitation  was 
unanimously  accejited,  and  the  meet- 
ing adjourned. 
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meetings  of  Business  Ceacbers' 
Section 

E.  H.  Tisber 

Thursday  afternoon,  Vice-President 
W.  H.  Sadler  called  the  meeting  to 
order,  and  R.  J.  Maclean,  of  Goldey 
College,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  in 
speaking  from  the  Business  Mana- 
ger's point  of  view,  talked,  not  from 
a  prepared  paper,  but  extemporan- 
eously. He  said  :  "  It  is  not  what  I 
think  of  you,  not  what  you  think  of 
me,  but  it  is  what  the  business  man 
thinks  of  us,  that  must  interest  us." 
We  pay  too  much  attention  to  the 
trimmings  of  business  education,  and 
not  enough  to  the  body  of  the  gar- 
ment ;  we  must  give  more  heed  to 
rapid  calculations,  legible,  rapid 
penmanship,  and  business  corres- 
pondence. 

This  talk  was  one  of  much  interest 
and  profit  to  the  convention,  and  was 
prepared  after  much  labor  and  re- 
search for  facts.  Many  members 
were  on  tiptoe,  ready  to  say  some- 
thing regarding  it,  when  the  time 
came  for  discussion.  They  were  de- 
nied this  privilege,  however,  and  are 
still  waiting  for  a  chance  to  talk. 

"Can  Books  of  Original  Entry  in 
Bookkeeping  Be  Used  Successfully 
From  the  Start,  and  to  What  Extent?" 
was  answered  by  George  P.  Lord  in 
the  affirmative.  This  talk  brought 
out  the  two  contrasting  ideas  as  to 
which  method  shall  we  use  in  starting 
a  student,  Journalizing  or  the  Skele- 
ton Ledger  ? 

Mr.  Lord  and  Mr.  Rowe  held  to  the 
former  method,  while  Mr.  Marshall 
and  Mr.  Osborn  insisted  on  the  lat- 
ter. 

Horace  G.  Healey,  of  the  Peinnari''s 
Art  Journal,  opened  the  subject  of 
"Vertical  Penmanship  and  Its  Effect 
On  Business  Writing."  This  subject 
brought  the  "  Penmanistic  "  delegates 
to  their  feet  in  goodly  numbers,  and 
the  discussion  was  participated  in 
by  Messrs.  Harmon,  Rowe,  Reed, 
I<"ulton,  Gaylord,  and  others.  Practi- 
cally they  were  of  one  voice  and 
mind,  agreeing  that  vertical  penman- 
ship is  a  fad,  and  has  done  much  to 
hinder  the  progress  of  teaching  the 
subject,  in  our  public  and  private 
schools. 


The  interest  in  penmanship  was  so 
marked,  over  that  of  previous  sub- 
jects for  discussion,  that  the  chair 
promised  the  penmen  an  extra  session 
later  in  the  week. 

Fridav  afternoon,  the  first  speaker 
on  the  program  was  W.  Payson  Rich- 
ardson, Dean  of  Brooklyn  Law  School, 
who  spoke  to  the  subject  "Com- 
mercial Law  for  Commercial  Schools, 
Its  Content  and  How  It  Should  Be 
Taught."  During  his  very  able  and 
elaborate  discussion  of  this  subject 
he  suggested  among  other  things,  the 
following  :  Leave  out  of  your  courses 
such  subjects  as  Real  Estate,  Corpor- 
ations and  others  that  are  seldom 
handled  in  the  first  year  work  of  reg- 
ular law  schools,  because  they  are  so 
difficult  to  grasp  by  the  beginner. 

Teach  law  as  you  teach  Arithmetic, 
Bookkeeping,  or  an}-  of  the  regular 
branches,  by  the  Recitation,  not  by 
the  Lecture  Method,  the  lecture 
method, even  in  our  best  law  schools, 
being  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Teach  law  as  it  is,  not  as  it  has 
been ;  teach  it  according  to  the 
statutes  of  your  own  State,  applying 
the  home  State  law  to  your  regular 
class  work,  and  being  satisfied  to  let 
go  untaught  the  laws  applicable  to 
other  States  than  your  own. 

Discussions  followed  in  lively  order 
by  Messrs.  Norman  and  Dorney, 
showing  that  there  was  much  interest 
in  this  subject. 

"  How  the  Providence  English  High 
School  Secured  its  Collection  of  Com- 
mercial Products,"  was  the  subject 
of  a  most  excellent  and  carefully  pre- 
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pared  paper,  written  by  Miss  Nora  G. 
Wright,  and  read  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Read. 
A  future  number  of  Thf  Educator 
will  contain  this  paper  in  full. 

"  How  I  Conduct  Business  Prac- 
tice," by  J.  H.  Easterday,  of  the  Sad- 
ler B.  &  S.  College,  Baltimore,  was  an 
off-hand  talk,  filled  with  vim  and  en- 
thusiasm. He  illustrated  quite  fully 
his  method  of  conducting  exchange 
among  his  own  students  as  well  as 
that  of  intercommunication. 

About  10:30  Saturday  morning, 
April  11,  the  business  section  was 
called  to  order  by  Vice  President  W. 
H.  Sadler,  who  announced  that  the 
subject,  "My  Hobby,"  would  be  post- 
poned until  after  the  special  session 
of  the  penmen. 

This  meetin»'  was  doubtless  the 
most  spirited  of  the  entire  convention. 

C.  C.  Lister,  M.  K.  Bussard,  R.  S. 
Collins,  L.  M.  Thornburgh,  and  A.  H. 
Hinman,  spoke  at  some  length  in  re- 
gard to  their  methods  of  teaching, 
illustrating,  meanwhile,  at  the  board. 
Mr.  Hinman's  work  was  of  an  orna- 
mental character.  The  other  teach- 
ers devoted  their  attention  to  busi- 
ness writing,  and  much  helpful, 
practical  information  was  given. 
This  meeting  attracted  a  large 
attendance. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  un- 
usually high  professional  character  of 
the  members  present,  the  names  of 
some  of  the  well-known  teachers  no- 
ticed there  are  given  herewith  : 

A.  S.  Osborn,  C.  C.  Lister,  E.  M. 
Huntsinger,  W.  H.  Patrick,  C.  E. 
Doner,    L.   C.   Horton,  R.   S.  Collins, 

F.  B.  Moore,  A.  J.  Scarboro,  L.  M. 
Thornburgh,  A.  H.  Hinman,  R.  G. 
Laird,  T.   J.   Risinger,   F.  A.   Covert, 

G.  W.  Harmon,  W.  H.  Beacom. 

It  seems  as  though  the  interest 
manifested  in  this  session  should 
have  made  sufficient  impression  on 
the  Executive  Committee,  to  insure 
provision  for  adequate  treatment  of 
the  subject  of  penmanship  at  the 
next  meeting. 

The  meeting  for  the  discussion  of 
"  Hobbies"  was  called  to  order  imme- 
diately after  the  adjournment  of  the 
penmen.  Although  advertised  to  be  a 
free  discussion,  by  everyone  willing 
to  speak,  it  turned  out  that  a  list  of 
speakers  had  been  prepared,  and 
these  were  called  on.  The  hour  was 
late,  comparatively  little  interest  was 
shown,  and  the  meeting  was  soon 
adjourned. 
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meetings     of      tbe     Shorthand 
Ceachers. 

Ulilliam   fiope,  Harlem   Business   Tnsti* 
tute.  new  Vork  eity. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  we  were  half 
an  hour  late  in  being  called  to  order 
at  general  session,  and  this  made  us 
twenty-five  minutes  late  in  being  sent 
to  lunch,  which  maybe  the  excuse  for 
commencing  the  Shorthand  Section 
work  at  1:45  instead  of  one  o'clock  as 
scheduled.  O,  Punctuality,  thou  art 
the  thief  of  time  in  all  our  business 
meetings,  associations  and  conven- 
tions! The  genial  presiding  officer, 
Mr.  Archibald  Cobb,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  ill  at  ease  on  account  of  the  exas- 
perating delay,  but  he  could  not  help 
it.  We  had  been  a  hungry  crowd  and 
now  we  were  a  satisfied,  good-natured, 
happy  lot,  and  cared  little  whether 
"school  kept"  or  not. 

THE    FIRST    P.\PER. 

As  the  first  speaker,  Mr.  J.  E.  Gill, 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  was  called  to  the  plat- 
form, a  good  Methodist  brother  near 
me  whispered,  "  Wherever  /tco  or 
//in'e  are  gathered  together  in  my 
name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of 
them,  to  bless  them  and  to  do  them 
good."  The  audience  was  not  large, 
but  it  was  jolly  and  considered  itself 
the  salt  of  the  association,  if  not  of 
the  earth. 

The  subject  was,  "  What  Proportion 
of  Time  Should  be  Given  to  Each 
Subject  in  a  Well  Balanced  Steno- 
graphic Course."  Brother  Gill  stuck 
to  his  text,  and  if  99  per  cent,  of  those 
we  interviewed  afterward,  knew 
neither  beginning,  middle,  nor  end 
of  what  was  read,  it  was  their  misfor- 
tune and  not  J.  E.'s  fault.  It  was  a 
good  paper,  vigorously  read,  scintil- 
lating, illuminating  sparks  as  if  the 
motive  power  behind  the  language 
was  electricity.  If  I  read  my  notes 
correctly  the  course  of  a  first-class 
short-hand  school  should  not  be  less 
than  eight  months.  All  others  are 
"get-rich-quick  concerns."  There 
should  be  at  least  an  A  and  B  spell- 
ing and  an  A  and  B  grammar  class 
with   first  week  examinations,  to  de- 


termine the  student's  standing  in 
English.  Little  time  should  be  given 
to  letter  writing,  but  every  transcript 
should  be  treated  by  the  teacher  as  a 
lesson  in  punctuation  and  mechanical 
arrangement.  Syntax  and  one  or 
more  classes  in  penmanship  must  be 
included.  A  class  beginnmg  short- 
hand should  have  45  mmutes  of  daily 
class-work,  40  minutes  of  grammar, 
30  minutes  of  spelling,  30  minutes  of 
penmanship,  and  120  minutes  of  type- 
writing. The  remaining  40  minutes, 
it  is  presumed,  are  for  etceteras.  The 
time  and  work  arrangements  appear 
workable  and  are  followed  generally 
by  business  schools.  The  two  weeks 
of  practical  office  work  is  wholly  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  demands  of  New 
York  business  men,  but  it  is  better 
than  those— even  so-called  "good 
schools  "—that  have  no  practical 
work  whatever. 

The  discussions— warm,  hot,  at 
times  comical— showed  that  not  a  soul 
understood  the  text,  much  less  the 
subject,  because  several  members, 
led  by  Brothers  Huntsinger  of  Hart- 
ford, and  Blackman,  of  Allentown, 
pawed,  chawed,  stamped  upon  and 
kicked  the  unfortunate  essayist,  be- 
cause he  had  not  told  them  how  he 
"Taught  Spelling."  Brother  Gill 
vainly  protested  that  he  was  not 
teaching,  preaching,  or  exhorting  on 
that  text.  It  did  no  good.  Evidently 
not  knowing  what  the  subject  read 
was,  they  continued  to  wipe  the  floor 
with  Brother  Gill  with  the  Spelling 
mop.  This  continued  with  "  fun  and 
frolic"  until  the  referee  called 
"  time." 

HOW    I    TE.-VCH    ENGLISH. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  Dr.  J.  S. 
Burton,  Eagan  School,  Hoboken,  N. 
J.,  to  "say  his  piece"  on  "How  I 
Teach  English."  Faultless  in  dic- 
tion, polished  to  please  the  most  fas- 
tidious, we  felt  as  if  the  thesis  de- 
served a  better  fate.  It  was  too  good, 
too  valuable,  for  the  group  of  teach- 
ers gathered  into  the  Shorthand  Sec- 
tion. It  was  like  "casting  pearls 
before  swine,"  and  the  writer  was  one 
of  the  swine.  It  provoked  no  discus- 
sion. Too  bad,  cruelly  bad.  "A 
shame,  a  measly  shame." 


HOW    I   TE.\CH    PUNCTU.\TIO>J. 

F.  A.  Spence,  Salem,  Mass.,  brave- 
ly came  to  time,  confident  he  had  a 
hidden  secret  to  reveal.  A  Salem  pupil 
could  doubtless  follow  him  intelli- 
gently, but  some  New  York  teachers 
could  not.  The  end  of  the  paper  was 
not  the  finish  of  Punctuation,  al- 
though the  discussion  came  near  to 
being  the  ending  of  Brother  Spence. 

Brothers  Huntsinger,  Blackman, 
Walworth,  and  others,  edited  the 
sample  letters,  not  with  pen  or  blue 
pencil,  but  with  tongues  dipped  in 
wit,  humor,  drollery,  sarcasm  and 
vitriol.  Despite  Brother  Spence's 
earnest  protests,  the  active  members 
held  him  responsible  for  the  English 
of  the  letters,  instead  of  for  the  punc- 
tuation. Every  one  had  a  good  time, 
but  they  left  not  any  w'iser  as  to 
"  How  I  Teach  Punctuation."  No 
sj'nopsis  can  do  these  papers  justice. 
They  are  excellent  contributions  in 
their  respective  lines  and  should  be 
printed  in  full. 

Friday  afternoon,  Mr.  Cobb,  presid- 
ing officer,  had  the  sympathy  of  bus- 
iness men,  if  not  of  the  teachers, 
because  from  one  o'clock  to  1:44  he 
could  not  get  an  audience  sufficient 
to  begin  work. 

HOW'    I    INSTRUCT    IN    SHORTH.\ND. 

A  sea  of  smiling  faces  welcomed 
the  leaders  this  afternoon.  As  the 
Strange  preacher  said  to  the  large 
afternoon  congregation,  "In  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  where  were 
you  all  in  the  morning?"  So  said 
we,  "Where  were  you  all  yesterday 
afternoon  ?  "  If  it  was  not  a  "  Model 
Class"  as  the  program  called  for,  we 
are  certain  Brother  Chas.  T.  Piatt, 
Eagan  School,  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
proved  to  be  a  "  Model  Teacher,  "and 
no  mistake.  In  an  introduction, 
couched  in  words  as  sweet  and  ten- 
der as  the  dawn,  he  wooed  his  mag- 
nificent audience  to  earnest,  expres- 
sive sympathy.  He  handled  an  aver- 
age class  of  )-oung  men  and  women, 
in  what  may  be  termed  the  intermed- 
iate division.  He  did  it  in  a  business 
way,  easily,  earnestly,  naturally,  and 
with  most  desirable  results.  'Three 
phases  of  the  work  were  illustrated  : 


DR.  J.   S.   liURTOX,    HOBOKEN". 


WILLI.\.M   HOl'E,   NEW    VORK. 


JOHN  E.  GILL,  TRENTON. 


V.  A.  SPENCE,  SALEM,  JIASS. 


MISS  STKl.l.A   -?n  111.   IIOBOKEN. 


CIIAULES  T.  P1.ATT,  IIOHIIKEN. 


1.  Home  preparation  for  next  day's 
class  work.  The  recitation  consisted 
in  one  or  more  taking  positions  at  the 
blackboard.  While  they  wrote  from 
dictation,  on  the  board,  the  others 
w-rote  in  their  note-books.  The  chalk 
outlines  were  read  and  corrected  and 
uncommon  words  were  defined  and 
the  subject  matter  discussed  e.  a.  d.  s. 

2.  New  matter  was  dictated,  writ- 
ten on  the  board  and  in  books,  then 
read  and  the  outlines,  words,  phrases, 
clauses  and  subject  matter  criticised 
ac/  libitum. 

3.  New  matter  in  correct  shorthand 
is  put  on  the  board  and  a  reading 
class  is  conducted,  and  so  on  ad 
infinitum. 

There  was  noplayinjf  to  the  "gods 
in  the  galleries,"  nothing  but  honest, 
faithful,  earnest,  intelligent,  harcl 
work.  An  injustice  was  done  Mr. 
Piatt,  and  a  more  grievous  one  to  the 
attending  teachers,  by  cutting  the 
work  off  and  preventing  discussion, 
on  account  of  the  management  hav- 
ing commenced  forty-four  minutes 
late.  The  writer  of  this  desires  to 
say,  and  the  editor  may  cut  it  out  if 
he' pleases,  that  he  has  conducted  his 
shorthand  classes  according  to  Mr. 
Piatt's  plans,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, for  over  twenty-five  years,  and 
has  been  unable  to  find  a  better.  It 
should  also  be  understood  that  not 
one  teacher  in  a  hundred,  behind 
that  system  would  get  the  results 
Mr.  Piatt  did.  He  has  brains,  exper- 
ience, education,  tact,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  essentials,  and  knows  how 
to  apply  them  all. 

HOW    I    INSTRUCT   IX   TOTCH    TVPE- 
WRITIXG 

Without  any  abatement  in  the 
interest.  Miss  Stella  Smith,  Eagan 
School,  Hoboken,  commenced  her 
paper  and  illustrated  her  method  of 
teachin.g  typewriting  through  the 
medium  of  a  "Model  Class."  Her 
many  friends  enjoved  her  introduc- 
tion and  were  delighted  with  the 
many  letters  she  had  received  from 
past  graduates  testifying  to  the 
countless  advantages  they  had  re- 
ceived through  the  acquirement  of 
iciuch  typewriting.  She  had  no 
liatent  process  and  no  prize  recipe  to 
sell  or  give  awav.  All  she  did  was 
simply  to  teacfi,  teach,  TEACH. 
The  standard  of  measurement  of 
success  or  failure  was  the  teacher. 
Show  her  a  failure,  for  she  prudently 


admits  failures,  and  the  cause  is  the 
teacher.  If  the  model  class  fell  short 
of  the  wishes  of  the  teacher  or  the 
expectations  of  her  many  friends,  do 
not  blame  the  operators,  because 
"old  timers"  could  not  do  average 
work  under  such  surroundings. 
Somebody  is  to  blame— certainlj'  not 
Miss  Smith,  nor  her  Model  Class. 
The  effort  was  superior  to  the  fraud 
at  Detroit,  an  improvement  on  the 
farce  at  Providence,  and  will  be  much 
better  at  succeeding  conventions. 
Questions  and  discussions  being 
shut  out  caused  general  dissatisfac- 
tion, engendered  bitter  feeling,  and 
rendered  the  advocates  of  touch  type- 
writing liable  to  the  suspicion  that 
they  were  afraid  of  the  searchlight  of 
truth  and  experience.  Such  sugges- 
tions would  be  an  outrage;  the  blame 
lies  elsewhere. 

TABULATING  AND  BILLING 

John  F.  Soby,  of  the  Remington 
Typewriter  Co.,' read  a  paper  entitled 
"A  Rational  Plan  for  Six  to  Ten 
Weeks'  Instruction  in  the  Use  of 
Tabulatingand  Billing  Typewriters." 
The  fact  that  the  paper  elucidated  to 
the  average  mind  no  "plan"  at  all, 
but  was  a  well  prepared  plea  for  the 
use  of  certain  makes  of  typewriters 
was  no  excuse  for  the  rudeness  dis- 
played by  so  many  leaving  the  room 
during  its  delivery.  The  Executive 
Committee  secured  the  services  of 
Mr.  Soby  and  doubtless  named  the 
subject    and    he    was    entitled    to    a 

JOHN   F.   SOKY,   NEW    YORK. 
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larger  audience  and  a  more  respect- 
ful attention. 

The  concluding  session  of  the 
Shorthand  Teachers,  Saturday  morn- 
ing, was  designated  on  the  program 
as  a  "  Round  Table  Discussion  "  on 
"My  Hobby."  Each  speaker  was 
limited  to  five  minutes  and  discus- 
sions to  two  minutes.  We  again 
record  our  regret  and  disappointment 
at  having  fifty  minutes  cut  off  the 
privileges  of  members  by  commenc- 
ing late.  A  business  concern  would 
have  discharged  every  "man  and 
mother's  son  of  us  "  if  we  had  at- 
tended to  business  for  it  in  such  a 
manner.  But  we  are  teachers  of 
business  not  doers  of  it,  and  we  are 
all  away  from  home  on  a  bright 
Easter  holiday,  and  the  spirit  of  good 
fellowship,  more  than  rigid  money- 
making  principles  dominate  us. 

The  "  Hobby "  discussion  was  a 
new  feature  this  year,  and  in  this 
section  was  a  grand  outlet  for  pent 
up  eloquence  and  glorification.  Its 
success  was  not  in  what  was  said, 
perhaps,  but  in  the  large  number 
who  were  permitted  to  say  them. 
Many  persons,  many  minds  and  many 
thoughts  and  many  diversities— fools 
enjo5'  them.  It  is  impossible  for 
men  and  women  with  zeal,  earnest- 
ness and  good  nature  like  Smith, 
Piatt,  Kennedy,  Greg^g,  Bridges, 
Gill,  Gleason,  S'pence,  Miller,  Morse, 
Bird,  Powers,  Cobb  and  others,  to 
talk  five  minutes  without  being  bene- 
fitted and  entertained.  It  was  a 
grand  good  session  and  all  were 
sorry  when  the  presiding  officer,  Mr. 
Cobb,  announced  that  we  were  thirt)' 
minutes  late  for  luncheon. 

TYPEWRITERS    REPRESENTED 

All  the  standard  typewriters  and 
others  aspiring  to  become  entitled  to 
a  place  on  the  "  Standard  "  list,  were 
well  represented.  Commercial  teach- 
ers and  private  school  proprietors 
have  proved  themselves  good  friends 
of  the  machine  companies.  It  is 
therefore  courteous  good  business 
for  them  to  place  the  machines  and 
their  operators  at  the  services  of 
visiting  teachers.  The  gentleman 
and  ladies  in  charge  of  the  exhibit 
rooms  and  machines  have  certainly, 
from  all  points  of  view,  been  well 
chosen.  The)-  were  obliging,  affable 
and  considerate  in  a  hi.gh  degree. 
They  were  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the 
success  of  the  convention. 
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Convention  notes 


The  penmen  had  to  fight  for  a  chance,  but 
they  got  it,  and  Vice  President  Sadler  had 
a  right  to  feel  proud  of  his  '*  boys,"  Lister, 
Beacom,  and  Collins.  Eighteen  of  the  fore- 
most penmen  of  this  country  were  assem- 
bled in  one  room  along  with  twice  as  many 
who  had  taught  penmanship.  It  was  a 
good  sight. 

Carl  C.  Marshall  should  have  come  to 
New  York  in  the  days  of  S.  S.  Packard,  for 
Mr.  Packard  would  not  have  permitted  this 
genial  educational  "bubble-buster"  to  pay 
three  cents  for  a  ticket  to  walk  across  the 
Brooklyn  bridge,  which  is  a  free  bridge. 
Mr.  Marshall  sa\'s  he  won't  do  it  again. 

Mr.  Marshall  told  Mr.  Lord  that  the  Cash 
Book  was  in  no  sense  a  Journal,  nor  a  part 
of  it,  and  then  Enos  Spencer  told  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, in  a  roundabout  way,  that  he  (Mar- 
shall) was  the  distinguished  author  of 
some  drill  exercises  that  were  useless.  It 
was  all  done  pleasantly,  but  earnestly. 

Commercial  teachers  on  their  knees  is 
not  a  common  sight,  but  several  of  them 
willingly  assumed  that  position  on  top  of 
Heflfley's  office  counters,  in  order  to  observe 
Miss  Stella  Smith's  demonstration  of  Touch 
Typewriting  as  done  by  her  students. 
Crowded   house. 

English  as  an  indispensable  subject  of 
study  is  coming  to  the  front.  Papers  by 
F.  A.  Spence,  on  Punctuation,  and  Dr.  John 
S.  Burton,  on  Englisli,  were  of  the  very  few 
that  by  common  consent  were  practical  and 
satisfactory. 

Publishers  and  manufacturers  were  well 
represented,  Mr.  Barker,  of  the  Bobbs-Mer- 
rill  Co.;  Mr.  Curry,  of  the  Burrows  Bros.  Co. ; 
Mr.  Rutherford  of  the  Fay-Sho  Typewriter 
Co. ;  Mr.  Beale,  of  the  Beale  Publishing  Co. : 
Mr.  Funk,  of  Powers  6c  Lyons  ;  Mr.  Mar. 
shall,  of  the  Goodyear-Marshall  Co.;  Mr. 
Geo.  Wagenseller  ;  The  Howard  Pen  Co.,  of 
Kew  Jersey;  The  Smith  Premier;  The 
Densmore  ;  The  Remington  Typewriter 
Companies,  and  the  Practical  Text  Book 
Co.,  represented  by  Mr.  Gaylord. 

The  acceptance  of  the  invitation  of  the 
Schoolof  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance, 
commits  the  Association  definitely  to  a 
policy  of  fraternity  with  the  schools  of 
higher  commercial  training.  This  is  com- 
mendable. 

The  $50  paid  to  Treasurer  Fulton  was  a 
well  merited  appreciation  of  valuable,  un- 
selfish service. 


The  many  friends  of  T.  B.  Stowell.of  Prov- 
idence, were  glad  to  see  his  sunny  smile  in 
convention  again.  It  will  be  a  long  while 
before  his  ideal  hospitalityduring  the  Prov- 
idence meeting  will  be  forgotten. 

A.  H.  Hinman's  skill  at  the  blackboard 
was  much  in  evidence  and  was  the  subject 
of  general  admiration. 

E.  M.  Barber  demonstrated,  in  his  able 
paper,  that  he  is  a  worthy  alumnus  of 
V'alparaiso  College.  When  he  goes  on  a 
tour  of  investigation,  he  generally  gets  to 
the  lower  stratum  of  facts,  be  the  subject 
Japanese  Silk  Frauds  or  Early  Commercial 
Education  in  America.  Enough  praise  was 
bestowed  on  Mr.  Barber  to  have  turned  the 
head  of  an  average  man,  but  he  is  so  far 
above  that  plane  that  praise  does  not  spoil 
him. 

Healey.  Keefover,  and  Gaylord  were  found 
among  the  barn  swallows  of  the  sky  parlor 
of  the  Casino  theater,  looking  intently  at 
"  A  Chinese  Honeymoon."  Carl  C.  Marshall 
declared  that  Mr.  Gaj-lord's  unconscious  at- 
titude reminded  him  of  a  methodist  deacon 
in  a  Missouri  prayer  meeting.  Enos  Spen- 
cer was  deeply  impressed  with  the  novelties 
of  the  Casino,  until  it  was  explained  to  him 
that  the  liquid  on  tap  was  Vichy  water. 
That  was  too  much  for  a  loyal  Kentuckian. 
and  in  a  plaintive.  I*m-so-far-froni-home 
tone,  he  ejaculated  "  Water  ! " 

Marhall  got  his  trousers  pressed,  so  he 
put  his  valuables  into  his  dressing  case. 
Xext  morning,  donning  his  properly-creased 
nether  garments,  he  boldly  launched  into 
the  turbulent  sea  of  Broadway,  and  enter- 
ing a  good  restaurant,  ordered  an  excellent 
meal.  Full  of  satisfaction  and  breakfast, 
he  approached  the  cashier's  desk  and— 
found  his  empty  pockets.  His  badge  and 
his  face  saved  him.  He  said  he  found  out 
that  while  it  is  disagreeable  '*  to  feel  like 
thirty  cents,"  it  is  worse  to  feel  for  thirty 
cents  and  not  find  it.  The  editor  can  sym- 
pathize with  Mr.  Marshall  for  he  made  a 
monumental  donkey  of  himself  by  walking 
away  from  his  steamer,  and  leaving  his 
pocket  book  in  his  stateroom,  under  his 
pillow,  where  some  enterprising  employe 
found  the  result  of  a  few  days  of  toil.  We 
wish  him  well. 

Everyone  was  glad  to  see  Doctor  C.  A. 
Herrick,  of  Philadelphia,  who  is  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  new  series  of  commercial  text- 
books about  to  be  brought  out  by  Mac- 
Millan's. 

Guaranteeing  positions  is  distinctly 
frowned  on   by  the   E.   C   T.   A. 


Heard   on   the    Tloor  of    the   Convention 

BY  WIXLIAM  HOPE. 

The  reception  of  visitors  at  Heffiey's 
School  gave  universal  satisfaction. 

The  arduous  duties  of  President  Miller 
were  greatly  lightened  by  his  able,  ener- 
getic assistants. 

Commencing  work  about  an  hour  after 
the  announced  time  is  a  bad  advertisement 
of  our  executive  ability. 

The  admission  of  i09  new  members  was 
OMe  of  the  many  delightful  features  of  the 
convention. 

Many  did  not  vote  for  the  adoption  of  the 
"Guarantee"  resolution  because  they  did 
not  think  it  right  to  interfere  with  a  neigh- 
bor's manner  of  doing  business. 

While  all  papers  were  good  the  "Model 
Classes"  by  |Platt  and  Smith  were  by  far 
the  most  popular  and  profitable.  A  hint 
here  for  the  new  officers. 

The  paper  ordered  to  be  printed  and  dis- 
tributed was  a  good  one,  but  selecting  it 
from  among  others  equally  as  good  in  their 
respective  departments  engendered— well- 
engendered.    Guess  the  rest. 

Brother  Blackman  may  not  be  always 
judicious  and  opportune  in  his  remarks, 
but   he  is  always  lively  and   entertaining. 

The  subject  of  "prayerful  consideration" 
in  the  "  Amen  Corner"  was,  "May  the  old 
timers  and  self-conceited  school  proprietors 
go  way  back  and  sit  down  next  year  and 
let  the  teachers  and  young  men  and  women 
have  a  lead  on  the  program."  May  the 
petition  be  granted  next  year. 

If  ten  o'clock  is  an  hour  too  early  to  com- 
mence program  work,  for  suffering  punctu- 
ality's sake,  make  it  eleven  a.  m.  If  the 
president  and  ofiicers  cannot  cure  this  rep- 
rehensible habit,  the  Association  will  never 
be  able  to  either  kill  or  cure  "  Fake  Schools." 

Some  disloyal  private  talk  was  carried  on 
out  of  session.  It's  a  mistake,  brethren. 
Assert  your  right  to  have  your  say  and 
speak  your  piece  during  the  session  and 
ever  after  hold  your  peace  or  uphold  and 
defend  your  Association. 

Problem:  Is  there  a  difference  and  what, 
between  guaranteeing  positions  to  pros- 
pective students,  and  telling  them  we  do 
not  guarantee  positions,  but  we  have 
always  obtained  positions  for  all  graduates 
and  have  vacancies  left  over? 

Problem:  Has  a  school  proprietor  any 
moral  or  other  right  to  say  that  others  shall 
not  and  cannot  guarantee  positions  because 
he  cannot  ? 

Question:  Is  it  wise  for  the  E.  C.  T.  Asso- 
ciation to  pass  any  resolutions  in  restraint 
of  the  methods  .»f  any  school,  which  it  can- 
not carrv  out  ? 


J.  CLIFFORD    KENNEDY.   SALEM,  MASS. 


M.   D.  FULTON,  AUBUKN.  R.   I. 


ENOS     rPKNCKR.  LOUISVILLE. 
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B  Contribution  to  the  I)i$torv  of 
Commercial  Education 

BV  EDGAR  M.  BARBER,  B.  SC,  C.  P.  A. 

fA  paper  read  before  the  Eastern  Coiii- 
niercial  Teachers'  Association  at  the  Heffley 
School,  Brooklyn,  April  10,  liWS.] 

ANCIENT    ACCOUNTANTS     AND     THE 

ORIGIN    OF    DOUBLE     ENTRY 

BOOKKEEPING,    1494. 

A  recent  writer  on  the  history  of 
early  business  education  in  America, 
states  as  follows : 

*'  The  science  of  double  entry  bookkeeping 
as  known  and  used  today  was  not  known 
in  1S40.  An  earnest  young  man  then  living 
in  Philadelphia  wishing  to  learn  bookkeep- 
ing applied  to  many  merchants,  but  none 
woulcf  teach  him  or  accept  him  as  a  book- 
keeper without  experience.  He  went  to  New 
York  and  found  no  one  there  to  employ  him 
or  teach  him  bookkeeping,  as  each  mer- 
chant liad  his  O'wn  way  of  keeping  accounts. 

*'  Bookkeeping  was  not  then  as  it  is  now, 
a  system.  It  had  no  well  defined  rules  and 
was  not  taught  save  under  the  eye  of  busi- 
ness men  themselves. 

"  About  1845,  the  first  business  school  in 
New  York  City  was  started  by  Benjamin 
Foster,  a  native  of  England,  and  the  instuc- 
tion  given  was  in  penmanship  and  book- 
keeping." 

The  date  quoted,  it  will  be  observed, 
is  1845.  Now,  these  statements  come 
into  collision  with  the  truth  at  so 
many  points  as  to  remind  one  of  the 
famous  Academician  who  defined  a 
crab  to  be  "a  small  red  fish  that 
walks  backwards,"  a  definition  which 
proved  to  be  true  excepting'  in  three 
particulars ;  it  was  not  red ;  it  was 
not  a  fish,  and  it  did  not  walk  back- 
wards. 

Prompted  by  curiosity,  some  weeks 
ago,  I  determined  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  why  the  city  of  New  York, 
foremost  in  commerce  and  finance, 
should  have  been  ignorant  of  double 
entry  bookkeeping  and  deprived  of 
commercial  teachers  and  schools, 
prior  to  the  year,  1845. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of 
bookkeeping  may  aid  us,  there- 
fore, in  determining  whence  originat- 
ed much  of  that  which  now  consti- 
tutes the  curriculum  of  our  modern 
business  schools,  perhaps  revealing 
also  some  relationships  and  person- 
alities not  generally  known  to  com- 
mercial teachers,  arid  help  us  to  real- 
ize that  some  things  were  done  in  the 
world  at  large,  and  in  New  York  city 
in  particular,  along  the  line  of  com- 
mercial education,  a  considerable 
number  of  years  before  most  of  us 
were  born. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  the 
first  writer  on  double  entry  bookkeep- 
ing was  Luca  Pacioli,  an  Italian  mathe- 
matician and  professor  of  sacred 
theology,  whose  "  Summa  de  Arith- 
metica "  was  published  in  1494.  He 
was  not  the  creator  of  the  system, 
however,  for  single  entry  appears  to 
have  given  way  to  double  entry  grad- 
ually in  Venice,  beginning  about  the 
year  1000,  and  was  known  to  Pacioli 
as  the  Venetian  method. 

Being  founded  upon  the  equation, 
bookkeeping  in  those  days  was  con- 
sidered as  a  branch  of  mathematics 
co-ordinate  with  algebra,  and  the 
public  accountant,  therefore,  was  pri- 
marily a  mathematician.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  take  note  also  in  this 
connection  of  the  coincidence  between 
the  development  of  bookkeeping  and 


of  banking.  The  Bank  of  Venice  was 
founded  in  1171;  the  Bank  of  England 
in  1694;  the  Bank  of  New  York  in  1784. 

These  periods  correspond,  loosely 
speaking,  with  the  growth  of  account- 
ing in  the  countries  specified. 

A  college  of  accountants  was  estab- 
lished in  Venice  in  1581,  and  works 
bearing  upon  this  theme  almost  with- 
out number,  have  since  been  written. 

In  1810,  Dr.  Kelly  states  that  Isler, 
of  Brussels,  compiled  a  list  of  150 
writers  on  bookkeeping,  of  whom 
seventy  were  in  Germany,  twenty-fiye 
in  France,  seven  in  Holland,  three  in 
Italy,  and  thirty  in  England. 

Without  going  into  the  bibliography 
of  the  subject,  I  will  set  down  a  few 
of  these  chronologically : 

1494,  Luca  Pacioli,  Italy. 

1531,  Johann  Gottlieb,  Germany. 

1533,  Hugh  Oldcastle,  England. 

1569,  James  Peele,  England. 

1652,  John  Collins,  England. 

1721,  William  Webster,  England. 

1736,  John  Mair,  England. 

1737,  Hustcraft  .Stephens,  Ireland. 
1770,  Ishac  de  SouzaBrito,  Holland. 
1789,  Benjamin  Booth,  England. 
1796,  Edward    Thomas    Jones,  Eng- 
land. 
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1802,  Patrick  Kelly,  LL.  D.,  England. 

1804,  William  Jackson,  Ireland. 

1810,  Charles  Hutton,  LL.  D.,  F. 
R.  S.,  Scotland. 

I8I6,  Cronhelm,  England. 

Prior  to  the  textbooks  of  Dr.  Kelly 
and  William  Jackson,  Mair's  book- 
keeping was  more  extensively  used  in 
America  than  any  other  author.  Of 
Mair's  work.  Dr.  Kelly  says  that  the 
principles  are  explained  with  great 
perspicuity  and  correctness,  but  the 
system  is  too  elaborate  and  verbose 
for  school  practice.  .The  same  criti- 
cism applies  to  the  work  of  Hustcraft 
Stephens,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  my 
own  library. 

BENJ.\MIN    BOOTH,    ,\     NEW    YORK    MER- 
CHANT   AND    AUTHOR,    1789. 

Nearly  all  the  textbooks  on  book- 
keeping published  in  this  country 
prior  to  1835,  go  back  for  their 
material  to  Dr.  Kelley's  work  (1802), 
and  through  him  to  Benjamin  Booth's 
(1789),  and  practically  all  of  the  ency- 
clopedia articles  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject, appear  to  be  drawn  from  the 
same  sources.     Mr.  Booth  spent  half 


of  his  life  in  New  York  and  half  in 
London,  and  to  that  extent  New  York 
can  claim  his  authorship.  He  was 
experienced  both  as  a  bookkeeper, 
and  as  a  merchant.  His  work  was 
entitled,  "A  Complete  System  of 
Bookkeeping,"  and  it  contained  a 
large  variety  of  forms  as  used  in  the 
actual  business  world,  devoid  of  fan- 
ciful theory. 

Edward  Thomas  Jones,  an  account- 
ant, followed  in  1796  with  "Jones's 
English  System  of  Bookkeeping,"  a 
work  which  Dr.  Kelly  informs  us  was 
"  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  enormous 
subscription  raised  for  the  occasion." 
It  contained  140  pages  lithographed, 
and  120  pages  printed ;  one  set  by 
single  entry  and  one  by  double  entry, 
and  sold  for  4s.  Jones  introduced 
two  columns  in  the  journal,  and  he 
devised  a  separate  balance  book  into 
which  the  results  were  gathered  from 
the  ledger  at  the  end  of  each  quarter. 
In  attempting  to  exploit  single  entry, 
however,  he  was  not  entirely  success- 
ful. 

Cbe  mercantile  School  of  Condon 

DR.    P.\TRICK    KELLY,    1802;     HIS    INFLU- 
ENCE   ON   .'AMERICAN    WRITERS. 

Patrick  Kelly,  LL.  D.,  to  whom 
reference  has  been  made,  was  born 
in  1756  and  died  in  1842.  He  was 
Master  of  the  Finsbury  Square  Acad- 
emy and  Mathematical  Examiner  to 
the  Trinity  House.  The  University 
of  Glasgow  conferred  on  him  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  laws  and  his  school, 
which  was  remarkably  successful, 
was  popularly  known  as  the  "  Mer- 
cantile School."  He  published  "The 
Elements  of  Bookkeeping,"  in  1802,  a 
book  of  240  pages,  the  material  being 
largely  adapted  to  school  purposes 
from  the  text  of  Benjamin  Booth. 
Nine  editions  of  Dr.  Kelly's  book  had 
been  issued  in  1828.  It  contains  In- 
voice, Sales,  and  Bill  Books,  Account 
Sales,  Journals,  and  a  large  variety 
of  forms  long  used  in  business;  much 
valuable  material  relating  to  foreign 
exchange,  and  an  excellent  descrip- 
tion of  banking,  there  being  over 
1000  banks  in  England  at  that  time,  a 
line  of  business  in  which  the  account- 
ing methods  have  changed  but  little 
in  centuries.  It  concludes  with  "A 
Short  Explanation  of  Commercial 
Terms"  which,  revamped,  is  fami- 
liar to  vou  through  other  sources. 
Dr.  Kelly  also  wrote  "  The  Universal 
Cambist,"  "Nautical  Astronomy," 
and  other  scientific  books ;  all_  of 
which  transpired  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  last  century  and  Lon- 
don, therefore,  led  New  York  in  the 
founding  of  a  commercial  school  of 
the   first  order. 

NEW    YORK     IN     E.\RLV     BUSINESS     EDU- 
C.VTION. 

Passing  on  with  simply  a  reference 
to  the  excellent  works  of  Cronhelm 
and  Jackson,  we  return  to  New  York 
and  in  the  directory  for  1818  we  first 
find  the  name  of  James  Bennett, 
Accountant.  His  name  will  be  found 
there  until  1836.  March  27, 1824,  "  The 
American  System  of  Practical  Book- 
keeping," was  copyrighted,  by  "  Jas. 
Bennett,  A.  &  M.,  Professor  to  the 
Accountants  Society  of  New  York, 
late  Professor  of  the  Accountants  So- 
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ciety  of  Pennsvlvania,  late  President 
of  the  Accountants  Society  of  New- 
York,  and  member  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society,  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York."  In  a 
later  edition  of  this  textbook  I  find 
six  pag-es  set  four  solid  columns  to 
the  page,  of  names  of  merchants,  ac- 
countants, and  clerks,  who  had  re- 
ceived his  instruction. 

Respecting  this,  with  that  peculiar 
modesty  so  characteristic  of  some  of 
his  successors,  he  says  of  himself, 
as  follows  : 

"  It  will,  no  doubt,  l>e  acceded  liy  those 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  tlia*  the 
autlior  lias  instructed  in  the  Science  and 
Art  of  Bgokkeeping,  a  far  sjreater  number 
of  grown  persons  than  any  other  person  in 
any  other  country  or  age  of  the  world  ;  and, 
what  may  be  considered  a  curious  fact  is, 
he  has  instructed  persons  from  thirteen 
different  nations  of  the  earth." 

In  the  directory  for  1798,  and  follow- 
ing years,  I  find  a  large  number  of 
accoiintants,  and,  judging  from  the 
superb  testimonials  held  by  him  I  am 
forced  to  believe  that  Mr.  Bennett 
had  this  immense  following  and  that 
these  accountant  societies  were  in 
existence.  He  made  a  strong  point 
of  teaching  bookkeeping,  not  with  a 
view  to  making  routine  bookkeepers, 
but  merchants,  managers,  and  men 
of  affairs. 

Mr.  Bennett  published,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  textbook,  a  copperplate 
engraving  exhibiting,  at  one  view 
the  final  closing  of  the  ledger  which 
is  termed  "A  Balance  Chart." 

This  has  served  as  the  prototype  of 
many  later  creations,  not  all  o{  them 
improvements  on  the  original.  In 
1S42,  twenty-one  editions  of  his  book 
had  been  issued.  As  evidence  that 
he  maintained  a  business  school,  I 
submit : 

J.\MES    BEXXETT'S    .A.DVERTISEMEXT 

"The  Annual  Commencement  of  Ben- 
nett's Public  Lectures  on  Bookkeeping  is  on 
the  first  Monday  in  October,  at  his  house, 
97  John  street,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing ;  and  a  new  class  commences  on  the 
first  Monday  of  each  of  the  succeeding 
months,  including  April.  The  evening  lec- 
tures close  annually  on  the  first  of  May. 

TER5IS 

For  an  unlimited  attendance,  with  the 
practice,  $  15,  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

For  private  instruction  which  is  given  at 
all  times,  at  his  residence,  $25,  payable  in 
advance.  The  private  instruction  is  given 
in  the  daytime  throughout  the  year. 

The  subject  is  treated  of  under  the  follow- 
ing heads : 

1.  Common  domestic  transactions. 

2.  Foreign  trade  proper. 

3.  E.vchange  with  foreign  nations,  Bills, 
etc. 

4.  Commission  business. 

5.  Company  concerns. 

ii.  .Speculations  in  company  in  all  its 
branches. 

7.  The  Trial  and  Final  Balance  of  the  led- 
ger and  an  opening  of  the  Xew  Books. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  this  art  may  be 
acquired  from  the  subscriber's  instruction 
in  from  four  to  six  weeks,  one  lecture  each 
day. 

Certificates  of  ability  under  seal  will  be 
granted  to  each  qualified  person. 

TERMS    FOR    M.\THEM.\TIC.\L   SCIEXCE 

Instruction  private. 

For  navigation,  with  use  of  quadrant, 
se.xtant,  etc.,  $.30. 

For  management  of  chronometers,  $20. 

For  land  surveying  embracing  right  line 
trigonometry,  $30. 

For  mensuration  of  superficias  and  solids, 
$20. 

For  practical  guaging  with  use  of  instru- 
ments, $10. 

For  guaging,  including  mensuration  of 
solids,  $20. 


Nautical  and  mathematical  instruments 
are  supplied  and  students  will  have  access 
to  a  choice  library. 

He  has,  also,  an  excellent  telescope 
mounted  for  observing  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter  and  for  other  astronomical  pur- 
poses." 

I  do  not  know  what  sign  swung 
from  Bennett's  institution,  but  I  sub- 
mit that  "  School  of  Commerce  and 
Navigation "  would  not  have  been 
inappropriate. 

In  1824  it  required  astronomy  to 
sail  a  ship  across  the  sea,  and  today 
another  has  said  that  it  requires 
astronomy  to  see  profits,  and  when 
located  they  are  likely  to  be  found 
out  near  tfie  fifth  decimal  place. 
Bennet  trained  for  both  objects.  He 
should  hardly  be  forgiven  for  invent- 
ing the  $15  "unlimited  attendance" 
perpetual  scholarship  idea,  but  I  am 
sure  the  foregoing  conclusively  shows 
that  Mr.  Bartlett  was  mistaken  when 
he  said,  speaking  of  1830  to  1834  : 

"  I  visited  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  other  cities.  I  found  they  were 
all  alike.  In  none  of  these  large 
cities  was  there  any  chance  forapoor 
boy  to  learn  bookkeeping." 

But  there  was  another  Bennett  in 
New  York  at  this  time ;  hence,  I  am 
privileged  to  present 

J.\MES     GORDOX     BEXXETT'S     COMMER- 
CI.\L   SCHOOL   PROSPECTUS,    1824. 

In  October,  1824,  there  was  issued 
this  announcement,  which  I  have 
copied  verbatim  : 

PERM.\NENT  CO?IMERCIAL  SCHOOL 

The  subscriber,  encouraged  by  several 
gentlemen,  intends  opening  in  Ann.  near 
Nassau  street,  an  English  classical  and 
Mathematical  school  for  the  instruction  of 
young  gentlemen,  intended  for  mercantile 
pursuits.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  the 
following  branches  : 

Reading,  elocution,  penmanship  and 
arithmetic  ;  algebra,  astronomy,  history 
and  geography'  ;  moral  philosophy,  com- 
mercial law  and  political  economy  ;  English 
grammar  and  composition  ;  and,  also,  if 
required,  tlie  French  and  Spanish  lan- 
guages by  natives  of  these  countries. 

Bookkeeping  and  merchant's  accounts 
will  be  taught  in  the  most  approved  and 
scientific  forms. 

The  school  will  be  conducted,  in  all  the 
principal  branches,  according  to  the  induc- 
tive method  of  instruction,  and  particularly 
so  in  arithmetic,  geography  and  English 
grammar. 

It  will  commence  about  the  first  of  No- 
vember. 

References-J.  S.  Bartlett,  M.  D.,  Albion 
OfKce  ;  Messrs.  Smith  &  Hvslop,  Pearl 
Street  ;  Mr.  Henry  T.  Magarev,  Broadway  ; 
Mr.  P.  Whitin,  Jr.,  Maiden   Lane. 

J.  GORDO.\  BEXNETT. 
r-  N.  B.— Application  may  be  made  to  J.  G.  B. 
at  148  Fulton  Street." 

This  proposal  is  chiefly  interesting 
today  as  showingwhat  James  Gordon 
Bennett,  Sr.,  thought  should  be  taught 
in  a  first-class  commercial  school. 
He  came  to  New  York  in  1822,  from 
Halifax,  where  he  had  taught 
bookkeeping,  French  and  Spanish. 
He  spent  a  year  in  Charleston  as 
translator  for' the  "  Courier  "  but  re- 
turned in  1824  and  projected  this 
school.  The  proposed  school,  if  ever 
formed,  had  a  brief  existence.  Later, 
he  delivered  lectures  on  political 
economy  in  the  vestry  of  the  old 
Dutch  church  on  Ann  Street.  In  1825 
he  returned  to  newspaper  work,  and, 
after  various  journalistic  experiences, 
in  1835,  founded  The  New  York  Her- 
ald, which  has  become  a  more  suc- 
cessful school,  perhaps,  than  would 
have  proved  true  of  the  one  he  origi- 
nally planned. 


If  New  York's  claim  to  priority 
were  otherwise  jeapordized,  I  should 
contend  that  this  was  the  first  com- 
mercial school  founded  in  America. 
Curiously,  that  honor  belongs,  I  be- 
lieve, to  "  Another  man  by  the  same 
name."  James  Gordon  Bennett  may 
have  doubted  his  ability  to  withstand 
the  James  Bennett  coriipetition,  and 
probably  this  had  something  to  do 
with  the  abandonment  of  the  pro- 
posed permanent  commercial  school. 

I  will  remark  here,  in  passing,  that 
I  find  in  J.  C.  Colt's  bookkeeping  of 
1837,  "The  Grand  Balance  Sheet,"  so 
long  used  in  business  schools.  He, 
however,  chides  other  popular  authors 
preceding  him  for  omitting  it  and  I 
therefore"  conclude  that  this  over- 
worked, but  disappearing  "  exercise  " 
is  chargeable  to  earlier  writers  than  is 
generally  supposed.  The  words 
"To"  and  "By"  as  well  as  useless 
explanations  in  the  ledger,  were  often 
omitted,  I  find,  prior  to  this  date. 

THOM.\S     JOXES     .\XD    THE     XEW    YORK 

C0.MMERCI.\L   ACADEMY,    -M.\XV 

VE.\RS    PRIOR    TO    THE    BRY- 

.\XT  &  STR.\TTON  SCHOOLS 

Now  in  1840,  if  the  young  man 
from  Philadelphia,  referred  to  in  the 
beginning  of  this  paper,  had  landed 
in  New  York  and  proceeded  up  Broad- 
way to  No.  183,  he  would  have  found 
the  New  York  Commercial  Academy, 
with  Mr.  Thomas  Jones  as  Principal, 
where  he  had  been  for  a  number  of 
years.  Here,  the  young  man  could 
have  secured  as  sound  instruction  in 
bookkeeping  as  can  be  obtained  any- 
where today. 

On  January  1,  1841,  Thomas  Jones 
published  "The  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Bookkeeping."  Incorporated 
in  the  work  is  the  following  notice  : 

JOXES'S    COMMERCL\L   .\C.\DE.MY 

No.  183  Broadway, 
Over  the  Drug  Store. 

"  The  design  of  this  institution  is  to  afford 
gentlemen  preparing  to  enter  the  counting- 
room,  and  particularly  merchants'  clerks, 
the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  thorough 
commercial  education. 

The  arrangements  are  such  as  to  permit 
students  to  attend  at  anj-  hour  of  the  day 
or  evening,  that  may  suit  their  convenience, 
and  additional  roo'ms  have  lately  been 
added  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who 
may  desire  to  attend  privately. 

Each  student,  after  thoroughl>-  mastering 
the  principles  of  the  subject,  takes  charge 
successively  of  several  sets,  both  of  indi- 
vidual and  partnersliip  accounts,  adapting 
the  forms  to  the  nature  of  the  business. 
This  practice  is  performed  entirelv  by  the 
student  himself,  as  a  test  of  study,  the 
exercise  of  the  school  is  thus  made  to  re- 
semble strictly  the  usual  business  of  a  well- 
regulated  counting-room. 

The  subsidiary  books  used  in  business,  as 
well  as  the  various  forms  of  accounts  cur- 
rent, account  sales,  etc.,  comprise  a  part  of 
the  usual  exercise  of  the  student. 

CO?I?IERCI.\I.  .\RITH?IETIC.  embracing 
the  most  ready  business  calculations  of 
Interest,  Exchange,  Equation  of  Payments, 
etc.,  constitute  the  especial  object  of  at- 
tention. 

PEXJIANSHIP  — Mr.  Jones  has  bestowed 
much  pains  on  the  inquiry  into  the  various 
causes  which  occasion  bad  writing,  and 
those  whose  expectations  are  not  gradu- 
ated by  the  empirical  pretensions  so  con- 
stantly pressed  upon  their  notice,  he  can 
offer  his  services  with  the  fullest  confidence 
of  being  able  to  afford  them  complete  satis- 
faction. 

A  select  class  of  young  gentlemen  pre- 
paring for  the  counting  room  are  received 
for  a  daily  session  of  four  hours,  to  which, 
during  that  time,  Mr.  Jones  devotes  his 
exclusive  attention." 

{Continued  on  Pnge  22.) 
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Department  of    Commercial 
Caw. 

eonducted  by  3.  C.  Barber,  Bryant- 

Stratton  Business  eollzge. 

Providence,  H.  I. 

ANSWERS  TO  (JIESIIONS  IN   LAST 


1.  The  services  of  a  coachman  be- 
ing necessary  to  this  minor,  he  is 
bound  to  pay  a  reasonable  sum  for 
the  one  month's  services  actually 
rendered  him.  A  minor  is  bound  to 
pay  only  a  reasonable  price  for  "nec- 
essaries" furnished  him. 

2.  A  minor  is  not  bound  by  his 
contract  for  necessaries,  if  he  lives 
with  his  parents,  even  though  he  is 
not  properly  provided  for.  The 
dealer  has  no  power  to  take  the  place 
of  the  parent  under  such  circum- 
stances, but  should  complain  to  the 
proper  authorities. 

3.  Generally,  one  who  is  entitled 
to  avoid  his  contract  must  return 
what  he  obtained  under  the  contract. 
However,  "the  law  assists  minors" 
and  while  the  minor  must  return  the 
article,  if  he  has  it,  j-et  if  he  has 
parted  with  it,  he  may  still  avoid 
paying  for  it.  This  is'  because  the 
law  seeks  to  protect  minors  from  the 
results  of  just  such  improvident 
conduct. 

4.  Brown  should  prove  that  he  was 
not  of  age  when  he  entered  into 
the  agreement.  It  is  not  enough  to 
allege  minority.  The  allegation  must 
be  proved.  Any  one  could  simply  say 
that  he  was  incompetent.  (See  rule 
given  in  last  issue.) 

5.  The  statutes  of  some  states  pro- 
vide for  such  contracts,  declaring 
them  binding  upon  the  minor.  Some 
courts  have  held  learning  a  trade  to 
be  "necessary."  Of  course  it  is  al- 
ways "necessary"  where  the  statute 
makes  it  so. 

6.  If  it  could  be  shown  that,  all 
things  considered,  the  circumstances 
were  such  that  this  outfit  was  "nec- 
esssary"  to  this  particular  minor,  he 
could  not  avoid  his  contract  in  any 
case.  '.If  it  was  not  necessary,  he 
could  have  avoided  the  contract  by 
returning  the  purchase  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  attaining  his 
majority.  Is  a  year  a  reasonable 
time?  Probably  not.  Then  he  is 
bound,  for  he  has  ratified  his  con- 
tract by  his  conduct.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  no  definite  time  can 
be  given  as  a  "reasonable  time." 
What  is  only  reasonable  in  one  case 
might  be  highly  unreasonable  in 
another.  It  is  not  a  question  of  law 
but  of  fact.  Suppose,  in  the  above 
case,  that  the  minor  can  show  that 
he  returned  the  purchase  at  the  first 
opportunity— then  a  year  is  a  reason- 
able time. 

7.  Although  A  had  a  right  to 
avoid  this  contract  on  the  ground  of 
complete  intoxication,  yet  it  would 
seem  that  by  subsequent  conduct, 
when  in  his  right  mind,  he  bound 
himself. 

8.  In  this  case  B  was  "incompe- 
tent," but  if  the  service  rendered  by 
C  was  necessary  to  B,  he  would  be 
bound   to  pay  C  a   reasonable   sum. 


Generally  such  care  would  be  neces- 
sary, but  suppose  B  was  in  his  own 
house  and  was  already  supplied  with 
skilled  attendants,  then  C's  services 
would  probably  not  be  necessary. 

9.  X  cannot  avoid  his  contract. 
Nothing  short  of  intoxication  so  com- 
plete as  to  dethrone  reason^^will 
render  one  "incompetent." 

10.  Duress  is  good  cause  for  the 
avoidance  of  a  contract,  but  there 
was  no  fear  of  B  which  prevented  A 
from  acting  at  his  own  pleasure. 
Therefore  duress  did  not  exist.  A  is 
bound. 

11.  If  this  is  a  matter  which  1  have 
power  to  settle  with  B,  then  he  will 
be  bound  on  the  note  unless  I  have 
taken  unfair  means  to  obtain  his  con- 
sent. One  cannot  avoid  his  obliga- 
tion on  the  ground  of  duress  of  im- 
prisonment, where  imprisonment  is 
merited. 

12.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
father  was  unduly  influenced,  the 
deed  will  not  hold.  Neither  the 
father's  age  nor  the  amount  of  the 
consideration  (price)  will  invalidate 
the  deed,  but  they  would  be  factors  in 
proving  undue  influence.  Whether  or 
not  there  is  undue  influence  exer- 
cised in  any  given  case  is  a  question 
of  iact. 

13.  The  courts  look  with  suspicion 
on  such  contracts  as  this.  It  is,  of 
course,  allowable  for  a  client  to  sell 
property  to  his  attorney,  and  the 
price  need  not  equal  the  real  value  of 
the  property  sold.  Old  age  is  no  bar 
to  making  contracts.  And  yet  these 
facts  taken  together  would'  perhaps 
go  a  long  way  toward  establishing 
undue  influence.  If,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  was  an  exercise  of  undue 
influence,  the  sale  is  void. 

14.  The  claim  could  not  be  prose- 
cuted while  the  war  lasted,  but  the 
action  would  revive  when  peace  was 
restored. 

15.  _  Under  the  common  law,  a 
married  woman  could  not  contract  in 
her  own  name,  but  in  general  the 
statutes  of  the  different  states  pro- 
vide that  a  married  woman  may  hold 
property  and  make  contracts  'in  her 
own  name. 

16.  An  insane  person  is  not  bound 
by  his  contracts  generally.  However, 
(as  this  contract  is  reasonable  and  Y 
acted  in  good  faith)  if  X  has  never 
been  adjudged  insane  and  Y  has  so 
far  performed  his  part  of  the  contract 
that  he  cannot  be  jaut  in  statu  quo  (in 
the  same  state  or  position  as  he  was 
before  he  began  perfgrmance),  X 
would  probably  be  bound.  If  Y  had 
not  so  far  completed  his  part  that  he 
could  not  be  put  in  statu  quo,  X 
would  not  be  bound. 

17.  A  has  been  adjudged  insane, 
which  is  sufficient  notice  to  all.  A  is 
not  bound. 

18.  C  can  make  any  contract  which 
does  not  concern  the  subject  on 
which  he  is  insane,  provided,  of 
course,  that  he  has  not  been  ad- 
judged insane. 

19.  ^  The  reason  why  an  insane  per- 
son is  not  bound  by  his  contracts 
generally  is  that  he  cannot  give  his 
consent.  Here  D  makes  the  agree- 
ment when  he  is  perfectly  sane  and 
capable  of  giving  intelligent  consent. 
Therefore  the  contract  is  binding  on 
him. 


20.  Legally,  X  is  insane  until  such 
time  as  the  guardian  is  removed, 
whether  he  is  in  fact  insane  or  not. 
Under  such  conditions  he  cannot 
make  a  contract  which  will  be  bind- 
ing on  him. 

In  considering  questions  touching 
the  incompetency  of  parties,  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  on  some  points 
different  courts  have  decided  differ- 
ently. In  such  cases,  the  student 
may  determine  which  of  two  con- 
flicting opinions  is  backed  up  by 
"the  weight  of  authority."  However, 
it  is  more  important  that  one  should 
know  and  remember  on  just  what 
questions  the  courts  differ  than  that 
he  should  know  where  the  weight  of 
authority  rests.  The  knowledge  that 
certain  ground  is  dangerous  will 
enable  the  student  to  keep  off,  or,  if 
he  must  cross,  it  will  enable  him  to 
see  the  necessit)-  of  securing  a  re- 
liable lawyer  as  an  escort.  The  de- 
cisions of  courts  are  more  or  less 
aflfeeted  by  the  statutes  of  their  re- 
spective states.  No  student  who 
means  business  should  fail  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  those  portions  of 
the  statutes  of  his  own  state,  which 
deal  with  questions  of  commercial 
law. 
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Medina,  N.  Y.,  April  15,  '03. 
Messrs.  Zaner  &  Bloser, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

Nothing  that  I  have  met  with  re- 
cently in  the  Penmen's  papers  is  so 
intensely  interesting  to  me  as  Pro- 
fessor Hinman's  biographies  of  the 
old  war  horses  of  the  profession,  most 
of  whom  I  have  met  and  with  some  of 
whom  I  have  had  more  than  a  passing 
acquaintance.  The  late  Harvey  G. 
Eastman  was  one. 

In  the  latter  part  of  June,  1855,  I 
was  in  a  room  within  a  block  of  where 
I  am  now  writing,  where  I  had  just 
finished  a  writing  class  and  was  re- 
moving the  furniture,  when  I  received 
a  call  from  a  tall  young  man,  wearing 
a  blue  coat,  with  brass  buttons,  a 
broad  brimmed  hat  and  a  make-up 
which  would  attract  attention  any- 
where. He  announced  himself  as 
Harvey  G.  Eastman,  nephew  of 
George  W.  Eastman,  of  Rochester, 
with  whom  I  had  long  been  acquaint- 
ed, and  said  he  was  on  the  w-ay  to 
Niagara  Falls  where  he  expected  to 
locate  and  write  cards  at  one  of  the 
hotels  for  the  summer.  I  told  him 
that  I  was  going  to  the  Falls  for  the 
same  purpose  the  next  day,  and  as 
the  business  would  be  confined 
largely  to  the  hotel  guests,  there 
would  be  no  conflict  of  interests. 

We  agreed  to  meet  the  next  day  and 
lay  out  a  plan  which  should  be  mutu- 


ally satisfactory  and  as  he  had  one 
day  the  start  he  was  to  have  the 
choice  of  locations.  We  met  as 
agreed.  He  said:  "  There  is  nothing 
in  it  for  us.  We  will  have  to  board 
at  the  hotel  at  $2.50  per  day  (equiv- 
alent to  $4.00,  now),  and  the  hotels 
are  not  half  full." 

I  said,  "  I  can  stand  it  a  week  any 
way,  and  I  am  going  to  take  my 
chances." 


He  urged  me  very  hard  to  leave 
with  hini  and  I  did  so,  only  to  return 
ten  days  later,  and  for  nine  succes- 
sive seasons  I  was  at  the  Interna- 
tional hotel,  card  writing,  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August.  Even 
after  I  had  engagements  by  the  year, 
those  two  months  were  reserved  for 
my  vacation,  and  I  have  never  looked 

{Continued  on  page  22.) 


HIGHER.    ACCOUNTING 

BY   R.  J.   BENNETT,   C.   .\.,   PEIRCE  SCHOOL,   PHIL.\DELPHI.\. 


The  following  proposition  is  taken  from  the  New  York  State  C.  P.  A. 
examination  questions.  The  writer  has  made  several  changes  and  modifica- 
tions in  the  original  question  in  order  to  illustrate  more  clearly  the  method 
of  handling  the  different  points  that  are  likely  to  come  up  in  preparing  such 
statements. 

QUESTION. 

The  directors  of  the  Citv  Manufacturing  Company,  before  closing  the 
books  for  the  vear  ending  December  31,  1902,  declare  out  of  the  net  earnings 
of  the  companv,  a  dividend  for  the  year  of  8%  on  the  common  stock  and  1% 
on  the  preferred  stock,  payable  January  15,  1903.  They  also  desire  to  carry  to 
the  surplus  fund  $10,000,  and  the  balance  of  profits  to  the  undivided  profits 
account.  There  has  been  brought  forward  from  last  vear  an  undivided  bal- 
ance of  $8,000,  and  after  the  audit  of  the  books  the  trial  balance  is  found  to 
be  as  follows: 

TRIAL  BALANCE,  DECEMBER  31,  1902. 


Common  Stock 

Preferred  Stock  (7%  Cumulative). 

Treasury  Stock,  Common 

Reserve'Fund  (Surplus)  

Bills  Payable 

Accounts  Payable 

Accounts  Receivable 

Investments  

Goodwill  and  Patents  

Real  Estate  and  Buildings 

Plant  and  Machinery 

First  National  Bank  (on  deposit). 
City  Trust  Companv  (overdraft)... 

Stock  on  hand  Jan.'l,  1902 

Purchases 

Sales 


Returns  and  Allowances 

Discount  on  Sales 

Discount  on  Purchases 

Interest  and  Discount  (Notes) 

Miscellaneous  Expenses 

Repairs 

Labor 

Fuel 


Freight  

Manufacturing  Expenses 

Insurance 

Salaries,  Management 

Salaries,  General 

Reserve  for  Bad  Debts,  Jan.  1,  1902 

Premium  on  Preferred  Stock 

Undivided  Profits 

Bad  Debts  for  the  Year 

Interim  Dividend,  Common  Stock,  July  1,  1902. 

Preferred  Stock,  July  1,  1902. 

Cash  on  hand 


$  50,000 


84, 

11, 

160 

65 


58, 
165, 


$  948,300 


200,000 
200,000 

14,200 
52,000 
20,000 


1,500 

438,350 

2,150 


7,700 
4,400 
8,000 


$  948,300 


The  stock  on  hand,  raw  and  manufactured,  Dec.  31,  1902,  is  $63,000.  Allow 
depreciation  at  the  rate  of  ll\  on  machinery  and  plant,  and  2%  on  real  estate 
and  buildings.  Set  aside  5",;  of  book  debts  as  a  provision  against  possible 
bad  debts.  Interest  on  investments  due  and  payable  Jan.  2,  1903,  $330.  Laborers 
are  paid  in  advance,  $1,290;  and  there  are  salaries  in  arrears,  $1,140.  Coal  on 
hand,  $2,100;  insurance  unexpired,  $350.  There  is  discount  unearned  on  notes 
under  discount  at  the  bank,  $120.  Prepare  Trading  Statement,  Profit  and 
Loss  Statement,  and  Balance  Sheet,  and  make  proper  distribution  of  the  sev- 
eral items  above  stated. 
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TRADING  STATEMENT, 


I 


Stock  on  hand  January  1,  1902  . 
Purchases  for  rear 


Deduct  stock  on  hand  December  31,  1902  . 


Manufacturing  Expenses- 
Freight 

Labor . 


Less  amount  prepaid.. 
Fuel- 


Less  coal  on  hand 

Balance,  Gross  Profit,  carried  to  Profit  and  Loss  statement. 


58,000 
165,000 


170,000 
1,290 


12,000 
2,100 


223,000 
63,000 


160,000 

5,'~" 
3,000 

168,710 

9,900 
89,090 


436,380 


PROFIT  &  LOSS  STATEMENT 


Depreciation  on  plant  and  machinery  7J% 

Depreciation  on  real  estate  2% 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Repairs 

Insurance $     1,750 

Less  unexpired 350 

Salaries,  management $    10,000 

Salaries,  general 22,000 

$    32,000 
Add  amount  unpaid 1,140 

Interest  and  discount $      1,500 

Less  discouftt  unearned  120 

Reserve  for  bad  debts 

Discount  on  sales 

Net  profit,  carried  down  for  apportionment 

Allotment  of  Profits: 

Dividend  on  Common  Stock,  8% 

Dividend  on  Preferred  Stock,  7% 

Carried  to  Surplus  Fund 

Undivided  Profits 


6,000 
1,300 
8,600 
2,000 

1,400 


33,140 

1,380 
4,200 
3,200 


12,000 
14,000 


61,220 
30,350 

91,570 


26,000 
10,000 
2  350 


38,350 


BALANCE  SHEET, 


Assets 

Real  estate  and  buildings 

Less  depreciation,  2% 

Machinery  and  plant 

Less  depreciation,  7J% 

Goods  on  hand,  raw  and  manufactured 

Cash,  in  First  National  bank  

Cash,  on  hand 

Accounts  receivable 

Less  5%  for  possible  losses 

Good  will  and  patents 

Investments  (of  Reserve  Fund) 

Interest  on  above,  3%,  due  Jan.  2,  1903 

Labor,  paid  in  advance  

Insurance,  unexpired 

Discount,  unearned  on  notes  under  discount. 
Coal  on  hand 


65,000 
1,300 


80,000 
6,000 


16,000 
1,200 


84,000 
4,200 


63,700 

74,000 
63,000 

17,200 

79,800 

160,000 

11,000 

330 

1,290 

350 

120 

2,100 


472,890 


(CoJithigent  liabili/ies,  such  as  accommodation  obligations,  notes  under 
discount  or  transferred,  disputed  claims,  etc.,  should  be  listed  on  the  bal- 
ance sheet,  but  not  to  form  part  of  it.) 
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DECEMBER  31,   1902. 


Sales  for  year 

Less  returns  and  allowances.. 


$      438,350 
1,970 


$      436,380 


436,380 


DECEMBER  31,  1902. 


Gross  Profit  from  Trading  Statement 

Discounts  on  purchases 

Interest  on  investments 


Net  Profit,  carried  down  

Undivided  profit  from  last  year. 


89,090, 

2,150, 

330 


30,350 
8,000 


91,570 


91,570 


38,350 


38,350 


DECEMBER  31,  1902. 


7-0  the  Public:  Liabilities. 

Bills  Payable : 

Accounts  Payable 

City  Trust  Co.,  overdraft 

City  Trust  Co.,  overdraft 

Salaries,  unpaid 

To  the  Shareholders: 

Capital  stock,  preferred 

Capital  stock,  common ^ $200,000 

Less  stock  in  treasury 50,000 

Paid  up  capital 

Reserve  for  bad  debts,  Jan.  1,  1902 $     7,700 

Deduct  losses  for  year 4,900 

Reserve  (Surplus)  fund,  Jan.'  1,  1902 14,200 

Add  present  allotment 10,000 

Add  premium  on  preferred  stock 4,400 

Dividend: 

Preferred,  1% $   14,000 

Common,  8% 12,000 

Total $   26,000 

Deduct  interim  dividend 11,500 

Undivided  profits  


52,000 
20,000 


72,000 
1,500 
1,140 


200,000 

150,000 
350,000 

2,800 


14,500 
2,350 


398,250 
472,890 
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{History  by  Barber-,  from  page  17.) 

In  1838,  Mr.  B.  F.  Foster  published 
•'The  Merchants'  Manual,"  a  work 
of  252  pages,  containing  able  chapters 
on  Credit,  Speculation,  Banking, 
Bookkeeping,  Correspondence,  etc. 
This  is  the  Benjamin  Foster  referred 
to  as  having  founded  the  first 
business  school  in  New  York  in  1845. 

Now,  as  summarizing  quite  com- 
pactly the  achievements  of  Thomas 
Jones  as  an  author,  I  submit  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  Foster: 

"  New  York,  August  1, 1838. 
Mr.  Thomas  Jones  : 

SIR;  Tlie  principal  features  of  what  I 
understand  to  be  your  plan  of  teaching 
bookkeeping,  and  for  which,  in  niy  opinion, 
you  are  entitled  to  the  merit  of  having 
originated,  are  the  following: 

1.  Beginning  j-our  explanation  of  the 
theory  with  the  ledger. 

ti.  Explaining  the  scheme  of  each  sepa- 
rate account  and  showing  its  use. 

3.  Deducting  from  the  different  accounts 
two  statements  of  the  merchants'  affairs 
showing  how  much  he  is  worth. 

4.  Showing  that  the  ledger  bj'  double 
entry  contains  two  sets  of  accounts,  which 

you  term {now  termed  primary  and 

secondary)  each  set  producing  one  state- 
ment of  the  merchant's  affairs,  and  show- 
ing how  much  he  he  is  worth.  The  agree- 
ment in   the  result  of   the  (primary) 

accounts  with  the  result  of  the (sec- 
ondary) accounts  constituting  the  balance 
of  the' books. 

5.  Contirming  a  knowledge  of  this  by 
exercising  the  pupil  on  a  series  of  skeleton 
ledgers,  from  which  he  learns  to  deduce  the 
results  of  any  ledger. 

6.  Kequiring  the  pupil  to  fill  up  the  col- 
umns of  a  blank  ledger  from  daybook  trans- 
actions by  which  he  learns  to  make  a 
ledger  without  a  journal. 

So  far  as  my  knowledge  extends  this 
peculiar  method  of  teaching  the  science  of 
double  entry  originated  with  you  and  the 
merit  of  insisting  upon  its  utility  and  im- 
portance is  yours. 

I  have  availed  myself  of  the  information 
derived  from  your  oral  lectures  in  the  com- 
pilation of  my  recent  work  entitled  "The 
Merchant's  Manual,"  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  explanations  of  the  ledger  in  Chapter 
XI.  on  the  principles  of  bookkeeping,  an 
acknowledgement  of  which  shall  be  made 
in  my  next  publication  on  this  subject,  and 
which  has  been  inadvertently  omitted  in 
this  present  edition 

Yours  very  truly, 
(Signed)        B.  F.  FOSTER." 

It  is  proper  to  state  that,  prior  to 
Thomas  Jones,  from  Dr.  Kelly  down 
through  the  hundred  of  other  popular 
authors,  accounts  were  divided  into 
three  classes :  Real,  Personal  and 
Fictitious.  Mr.  Jones  reduced  the 
number  of  classes  to  two,  dominating 
them  as  Primary  and  Secondary :  the 
one  embracing  Resources  and  Liabil- 
ities, and  the  other  Losses  and 
Gains,  and  by  taking  off  these  two 
statements,  now  known  as  Business 
and  Financial,  before  closing  the 
ledger,  the  plan  of  opening  a  "Bal- 
ance Account"  in  the  ledger  after 
closing,  such  as  is  shown  in  James 
Bennett's  chart,  and  common  among 
early  authors,  was  rendered  unneces- 
sary. From  a  teaching  point  of  view, 
thiSj  it  must  be  acknowledged,  was 
an  important  step  in  advance,  and 
the  credit  of  this  discovery  belongs 
to  Thomas  Jones. 

Mr.  Jones's  name  disappears  from 
the  New  York  directory  after  1866. 
For  three  years  prior  thereto  he  is  des- 
ignated therein  as  a  public  accountant. 
His  early  training  was  received  in 
counting-houses,  and  his  experience 
as  an  expert  was  extensive.  That  he 
was  a  superior  accountant  is  evi- 
denced by  a  "  Question  for  Account- 
ants," a  complicated  problem  in  part- 
nership settlements,  submitted  to  the 


New  York  Gazette,  February  4,  1840. 
That  he  was  a  master  of  the'  English 
language  and  well  versed  in  the  sci- 
ence and  practice  of  teaching,  will  be 
perceived  from  the  following  para- 
graphs, which  I  have  taken  from  dif- 
ferent portions  of  his  writings,  and 
which,  though  disconnected,  may 
prove  interesting  to  teachers  gener- 
ally: 

"  This  is  an  age  which  seems  to  be  grow- 
ing in  reverence  for  the  practical  schinil. 
Of  this  there  could  V»e  no  ground  of  com- 
plaint; it  is  always  well  to  keep  the  practi- 
cal in  view;  but',  unfortunately,  there  is 
becoming  pre\'alent  a  most  absurd  notion 
that  precisely  as  the  practical  is  advanced 
the  theoretical  nnist  be  disparaged  and 
kicked  over-board.  A  few  simple  truths 
seem  to  be  overlooked,  viz.:  that  the  ex- 
planation of  any  plan  is  theory,  practice  is 
its  application;  that  a  comprehensive  the- 
ory can  only  come  from  a  full  and  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  the  whole  field  of 
practice— it  is  an  analysis  of  it;  that  a  theory 
which  fails  to  suggest  or  reproduce  the 
practice  is  either  altogether  false  or  found- 
ed on  a  partial  experience;  and  that  all 
teaching  is,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
explaining  the  theory  and  absolutely  noth- 
ing else. 

'*  If  we  expend  millions  on  an  Atlantic 
Cable,  after  all  is  done  its  cost  is  no  test  of 
its  value:  the  test  is  its  earning  capacity. 

"The  popular  apology  for  unsuccessful 
teaching  is  that  it  is  an  unteachable  sub- 
ject. What  is  an  unteachable  subject  ?  We 
answer,  one  that  will  not  submit  to  analy- 
sis. 

"  A  practical  knowledge  of  the  whole  field 
of  practice  is  the  indispensable  basis  of  a 
good   elementary  treatise  on   any  subject. 

"The  professional  teacher  avails  himself 
of  the  labors  of  all  his  predecessors,  and 
there  by  recognizes  that  he  has  to  deal  with 
a  science  that  is  constantly  advancing. 

"There  are  indeed  two  distinct  ways  of 
teaching.  The  one  by  stating  the  princi- 
ples, and  then  using  facts  to  illustrate 
them.  The  other  by  artfully  presenting  the 
facts  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupil  appears 
to  advance  to  the  pri?iciple  and  by  his  own 
ingenuity  to  discover  it.  This  latter  way 
may  often  be  employed  with  advantage  to 
the  young.  It  is  a  close  imitation  of  the 
way  in  which  nature  teaches,  but  for  the 
advanced  mind  it  is  too  tedious  and  appears 
childish. 

"  But  principles  must  lie  the  constant  aim 
of  the  teacher.  He  must  know  exactly 
what  part  of  the  subject  he  has  put  into  the 
mind  of  his  pupil,  and  by  a  just  estimate  of 
the  powers  of  the  latter,  he  must  know 
what  question  he  is  able  to  deal  with.  This 
constitutes  the  teacher's  art,  and  it  is  as 
impossible  to  pass  false  instruction,  except 
as  to  facts,  either  by  a  book  or  otherwise,  on 
an  accomplished  teacher,  no  matter  how 
new  the  subject  to  him,  as  to  pass  a  coun- 
terfeit bill  on  a  money  broker. 

"There  are  certain  fundamental  doctrines 
which  will  be  found  as  the  basis  of  every 
elementary  treatise  recognized  as  sound 
and  satisfactory: 

1st.  That  to  teach  a  subject  is^to  teach  or 
impart  a  knowledge  of  its  principles. 

'2nd.  The  principles  of  a  subject  are  the 
general  truths  which  hy  analysis  are  found 
to  explain  the  whole,  or  in  other  words  to 
comprehend  all  its  minor  truths,  and  the 
fewer  these  general  truths  can  be  made  the 
more  perfect  the  analysis  and  the  more 
simple  the  explanation." 

A  man  capable  of  doing  such  think- 
ing as  the  foregoing  extracts  indicate, 
had  been  modestly  and  honestly  con- 
ducting the  New  York  Commercial 
Academy  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
when,  in  1858,  the  Bryant  and  Strat- 
ton  "chain"  of  "colleges"  was  un- 
coiled on  Manhattan  Island.  One  of 
its  links  came  in  contact  with  Thomas 
Jones.  Naturally,  the  impact  gener- 
ated an  electric  spark,  and  a  thunder- 
bolt shot  forth  from  Jones's  pen  in 
the  form  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Par- 
adoxes of  Debits  and  Credits  Demol- 
ished," prepared  for  "those  who 
think."  The  bombastic  prospectus 
of  the  si.\-to-ten-weeks  "College" 
course  was  attacked  therein  under 
the  title  "  Effects  of  Ouackerv  on  Ed- 


ucation," which,  read  today  in  the 
light  of  what  has  transpired  during 
the  past  45  years,  is,  to  say  the  least, 
decidedly  refreshing  reading. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  forbid  a 
review  of  this  work,  which  will  be  re- 
served for  a  future  time.  Mr.  Jones 
believed,  however,  that  a  commercial 
"college"  with  a  ten  weeks'  course 
was  an  educational  debauch,  and  he 
contended  that  an  educational  de- 
bauch was  no  better  than  any  other 
kind  of  a  debauch.  Expressive  of 
this  view,  he  said  : 

"  Admitting,  however,  that  it  is  desirable 
to  organize  a  special  course  of  studies,  and 
a  mercantile  college,  and  that  this  course 
must  take  a  wider  range  than  is  usual,  we 
cannot  think  of  less  than  three  years  as  the 
time  to  be  occupied.  And  what  antecedent 
qualifications  should  we  look  for  in  the 
head  of  such  an  institution?  Should  we 
bring  forward  a  writing-master  or  bookkeep- 
ing teacher,  or  ask  some  speculator  in  half- 
a-dozen  writingshops  to  send  us  his  deputy 
and  thus  incur  the  just  derision  of  the 
whole  enlightened  world?  Or  should  we 
not  seek  some  profound  scholar  of  enlarged 
views  and  unquestioned  reputation,  for  the 
high  and  responsible  position?" 

The  University  courses  of  com- . 
merce,  the  commercial  high  schools, 
and  the  larger  and  broader  courses 
in  our  best  business  schools  of  todav, 
are  tardy  responses  to  Thomas 
Jones's  criticism  of  half  a  century 
ago. 

A  man  60  years  old  said  to  me  a  few 
days  ago,  "When  I  was  a  boy,  in 
school — the  New  York  City  pulslic 
schools— we  studied  Jones's  Book- 
keeping. I  don't  suppose  you  ever 
hear  of  that  book  now  ?" 

No,  I  confess  we  do  not ;  but 
Jones's  methods  still  go  marching 
on — under  other  men's  banner.  I 
take  the  responsibility  of  saying, 
however,  that  Thomas  Jones  wrote 
the  soundest  and  most  original  text- 
book on  elementary  bookkeeping 
published  in  America.  The  copy- 
right has  long  since  expired,  and  no 
collision  with  publishers  of  today  can 
possibly  follow  this  statement. 

As  a  former  commercial  teacher  and 
a  debtor,  therefore,  to  him  for  a 
rational  method  of  teaching  book- 
keeping, I  pay  this  willing  tribute  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Jones — Teacher,  Author 
and  Public  Accountant. 


(Shattiick-Easfmaii,  from  page  19.) 

back  with  regret  to  those  nine  sum- 
mers. 

Mr.  Hinman  makes  no  note  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Eastman  published  a 
series  of  copy  books.  I  have  only 
one  number  (No.  2)  of  the  series  of 
five.  There  is  no  copyright  date  or 
any  other  date  to  tell  when  they  were 
published.  He  also  had  what  he 
called  a  hand  rest,  which  he  adver- 
tised extensively,  shaped  something 
like  an  egg,  bisected  lengthwise,  the 
convex  side  fitting  the  hollow  of  the 
hand,  the  third  and  fourth  fingers 
fitting  into  rings,  and  the  whole  held 
in  place  by  a  strap  over  the  back  of 
the  hand.  His  books  I  think  were 
prepared  more  for  the  wants  of  com- 
mercial than  public  schools. 

I  used  to  meet  Eastman  occasion- 
ally, in  New  York,  and  he  spoke  very 
freely,  but  not  boastingly,  of  what  he 
considered  the  good  points  of  his 
books.     From   what    I    saw    in    these 
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occasional  meetings,  there  was  noth- 
ing to  suggest  any  spirit  of  antagon- 
ism or  to  indicate  the  tremendous 
energy  stored  in  that  not  over  vigor- 
ous appearing  form. 

With  Mr.  Hinman's  statement  of 
what  he  accomplished  in  two  score 
and  four  years,  deducting  from  that 
one  score  as  a  period  of  preparation, 
what  would  he  not  have  done  had  he 
lived  the  allotted  time  of  three  score 
and  ten  years  ? 

Geo.  H.  SH.\TTrcK. 


Louisville,  Ky.,  April  21,  li)03. 
To  THE  Proprietors  of  private 
Business  Colleges: 

I  take  this  pleasure  in  iuforming  you  that 
our  committees  are  actively  at  work  pre- 
paring matters  for  the  Boston  meeting  and 
everything  points  to  a  successful  gathering 
of  the  Proprietors  of  Private  Business 
Schools. 

The  St.  Louis  Fair  Committee  has  secured 
ample  space  and  it  is  necessarj'  that  they 
know  at  once  iiow  many  schools  are  willing 
to  make  exhibits.  I  urtcently  request  everj' 
school  to  write  at  once  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Fritcli, 
810  Olive  St..  St.  Louis,  Chairman  of  the 
World's  Fair  Committee,  informing  him 
whether  or  not  .vou  will  make  an  exhibit. 
The  exhibit  will  be  collective  and  the  ex- 
penses -will  not  be  great.  Every  school 
exhibiting  will  have  its  own  space,  desk, 
bookcase  or  show  case  as  may  be  deter- 
mined. 

We  want  actual  school  work,  such  as  will 
represent  the  results  accomplished  by  the 
students  of  our  respective  schools.  We  owe 
it  to  ourselves,  to  our  business  and  to  our 
country  to  make  a  full  and  creditable  dis 
play  of  Business  ediication  at  this  great 
exposition,  wiiich  will  likely  be  on  a  more 
magnificent  scale  than  any  other  exposi- 
tion ever  held.  Respectfully, 

Enos  Spencer, 
Pres.  Private  Commercial  School 
Managers'  Association. 


new  School  in  Cincoln 

Lincoln,  Xebr.,  April  21,  1903. 
Editor  Business  Educator  :  The  first 
of  May  Mr.  J.  L.  Stevens,  president  of  our 
school,  will  retire  from  the  Lincoln  Busi- 
ness College  and  start  a  school  in  this  city 
known  as  the  Modern  Commercial  School. 
He  has  sold  his  entire  interest  to  Mr.  E.  C. 
Bishop,  county  superintendent  of  York  Co., 
Nebr.,  and  to  Mr.  W.  N.  Watson,  principal 
of  our  shorthand  department.  The  new 
proprietors  of  the  Lincoln  Business  College 
are  as  follows:  \V.  G.  Bishop,  president; 
E.  C.  Bishop,  vice-president;  E.  C.  Bigger, 
secretary;  and  W.  .\.  Watson,  treasurer. 


Ras  no  Equal. 

Inclosed  find  list  of  subscriptions  with 
remittance  for  same.  I  am  always  glad  to 
solicit  subscriptions  for  such  a  worthy-, 
wide-awake  journal  as  THE  BUSINESS  ED- 
UCATOR. In  the  field  of  penmanship  and 
business  education  it  has  no  equal. 

J.  \V.  .\NSHUTZ, 

Lebanon  Bus.  College.  Lebanon.  Pa. 


n  Fine  Compliment. 

Inclosed  you  will  find  $1  for  which  please 
continue  my  name  on  your  subscription 
list  for  another  year.  1  cannot  afi'ord  to  miss 
the  excellent  banquet  you  spread  every 
month.  May  THE  BUSINESS  Educator 
continue  to  prosper. 

JNO.  Alfred  white. 

Com'l  Dept.  High  School.  Moline.  111. 


By  Mr.  Xiedere,  pupil  of  Pius  Meinz,  St.  John's  University,  Collegeville,  Mi 


Brings  Business. 


.  McBee,  who  is  ttne  of  our  adver- 
rites  under  date  of  Feb.  2nd  as  fol- 
'  I  received  $8  worth  of  orders  for 
cards  in  one  day  last  week.  My  ad.  is  pay- 
ing me  more  every  month." 


Mr.   \ 

tisers,  1 
lows  : 


Best  of  the  Hind  Published. 

Inclosed  find  remittance  for  THE  BUSI- 
NESS Educator  one  year.  The  Educator 
is  without  doubt  the  best  of  its  kind  pub- 
lished. The  March  number  alone  is  wortli 
the  price  of  one  year's  subscription. 

Clark's  Tangible  C.  B.  SEARS, 

Business  College.  Springfield,  Mo. 


Ovals  by  Elmer  Bowen,  pupil  of  O.  T.  Johnston,  Darling's  Business  College, 
Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 


Yn 


Bishop. 
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Lessons  in  Business  Writing. 

BY 

THE  SADLER,  BRYANT                C    ^^^l-^^^^^^c<:^^^_.,<^-^?^^-^^^^                BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
AND  STRATTON                                                    ^^\                                                            BALTIMORE,   MD. 
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Throughout  this  series  of  lessons  the  aim  has  been  to  group  tlie  various  letters  so  that  those  having  some  difficult  principle  or 
stroke  in  common  would  l>e  practiced  in  succession.  In  this  way  tiie  student  continues  to  dwell  upon  some  particular  feature  long 
enough  to  master  it. 


/=/<?/«  XX/// 


In  the  first  three  letters  this  month,  I',  1',  and  f,  the  difficult  thing  to  do  is  to  begin  with  a  small  loop,  or  dot.  if  preferred, 
make  a  broad  turn  at  the  top  and  nicely  rounded  short  turn  at  the  bottom.  If  the  student  will  practice  Exercise  No.  1  in  Plate  23 
until  it  can  be  made  well  with  a  free  movement  of  the  hand,  he  will  have  prepared  himself  to  make  good  T''s,  Y's  and  V's,  with 
but  little  effort.  It  will  be  found  excellent  to  develop  grace  and  ease  and  will  help  to  overcome  any  tendencies  toward  too 
much  angularity  in  writing.  Keep  the  T'  narrow.  Be  sure  to  make  a  turn  at  the  blue  line  and  try  to  curve  the  final  stroke  to 
the  right.  Do  not  carrv  the  finishing'  stroke  up  higher  than  the  first  part  of  the  letter.  Aim  to  make  the  two  downward  strokes 
of  y  on  the]  same  slant.  Make  a  turn  at  the  blue  line,  carry  the  point  up  well  toward  the  top  of  the  letter.  Make  a  broad  turn 
at  the  bottom  of  the  loop  which  should  be  shorter  than  the  part  of  the  V  above  the  line.  The  U  is  the  V  with  the  loop 
omitted.  It  Is  well  for  the  student  to  finish  the  U  both  ways  as  indicated  in  Copy  No.  1,  Plate  24.  The  exercise  in  the  middle 
of  line  No.  1,  Plate  24,  is  good  practice  to  make  the  finishing  turn  of  the    U  just    right. 


y^/^7e   A 
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The  first  part  of  H  and  A"  should  be  made  the  same.  Copy  No.  3,  Plate  24,  if  practiced  liberalb'  will  enable  the  student  to 
make  the  first  part  of  these  two  letters  well.  The  upward  stroke  should  curve  well.  Begin  with  a  short,  well-curved  stroke 
and  swing  back  to  the  beginning  stroke,  then  repeat  about  five  times  on  each  e-tercise.  Let  the  finger-rest  move  while  making 
this  e.xercise.  Keep  the  space  between  the  upward  and  downward  strokes  narrow.  The  first  part  of  these  letters  is  quite  like 
the  small  S.  Always  make  a  period  at  the  stopping  point.  Begin  the  last  part  of  H  somewhat  higher  than  the  first  part,  curve 
it  slightly  and  be  sure  to  form  an  angle— not  a  loop— at  the  blue  line  before  joining  the  two  parts  of  the  letter.  Notice  the  two 
styles  of  joinings  in  H  as  shown  in  line  No.  fi,  Plate  24.  The  last  part  of  A',  while  graceful  when  well  made,  requires  consider- 
able practice  to  get  it  just  right.  Study  well  the  curvature  of  line  both  above  and  belo 
the  letter. 

Before  attempting  to  make  the  /  the  student  should  practice  freely  on  a  long,  narrov 
spaces  as  indicated  in  copy  No.  3,  Plate  25.  Study  the  /  as  given  in  line  No.  4,  this  plate. 
All  lines  should  curve.  The  top  should  be  a  little  larger  than  the  bottom.  The  retracing  exercise  at  the  beginning  of  line  4  and 
exercise  No.  5,  Plate  25,  are  good  practice  to  give  strength  of  movement  in  forming  the  J.  The  top  of  I  should  be  slightly 
Smaller  than  that  of  /,  and  should  lean  to  the  right.  Keep  the  crossing  of  lines  close  to  the  blue  line.  First  learn  to  stop  with 
a  period   and  then    learn  to  swing    through  the  bottom  of    the    letter  like  No.  2,  Plate  2ii. 

Begin  the  .S  with  a  well-curved  line  and  form  a  loop  quite  like  the  small  I  and  make  a  bold  curve  after  crossing  the 
upward  stroke  at  about  half  the  height  of  the  letter.  The  copy  No.  3,  Plate  20,  is  a  good  exercise  to  combine  the  .S  and  a  move- 
ment exercise.  Learn  to  make  a  period  as  the  finishing  point  of  S.  This  prevents  the  tendency  to  make  a  straggly-looking 
finishing  stroke. 


vhere  it  is  joined  to  the  first  part  of 


extending   across    two  ruled 
Make  turns  at  the  top  and  bottom. 
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The  style  of  C  given  in  line  Xo.  1,  Plate  27,  is  a  popular  one  and  is  one  which  is  easy  to  make  with  a  free  circular  move 
ment.  It  begins  with  a  short  loop  and  is  finished  very  much  like  a  large  figure  6.  It  should  be  well-rounded  at  the  bottom. 
The  exercise  at    the   beginning  of  line  No.  1,   Plate  27,  is  good  to  develop  this  letter. 

The  G  begins  like  C.  Be  sure  to  make  a  broad  turn  a  little  below  half  the  height  of  the  letter.  Make  the  sharp  point  just  half 
the  height  of  the  letter  and  swing  back  and  finish  with  a  period  just  like  in  the  S.  Copy  No.  6  is  excellent  to  develop  good  niove- 
nient  and  control.    Practice  it  a   great   deal. 

Now,  nothing  has  been  said  in  these  instructions  about  the  work  and  sentence  practice.  But  after  practicing  each  letter  until 
jt  can  be  made  easily  and  well,  it  should  l)e  practiced  in  connection  with  the  word  or  words  given.  And  a  great  deal  of  practice 
on  these  words  and  sentences  is  necessary.  Always  place  on  each  line  exactly  what  is  in  the  copy.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  sentences  given  in  last  line  of  Plate  27  and  all  of  Plate  28.  If,  as  you  write  it,  it  does  not  fill  the  line,  make  a  little  wider 
spacing  between  letters  and  words.  If  it  does  not  all  go  on  one  line  write  smaller  and  reduce  the  spacing.  Write  full  pages  of 
«ach  sentence.    Try  to  get  3'our  writing  uniform  in   size,    spacing  and  slant. 

Never  scribble -always  write  carefully.  Make  every  stroke  count.  Use  rapid  enough  movement  to  give  strength  and  sniooth- 
!ne9S  to  the  writing. 


^Z-^^^-Z-^^t:::^^'^-^-^--^-^-^. 
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Lessons  in  Practical   Business  Writing 


NEW  BRITAIN,  CONNECTICUT. 

irue.     .s'uK-nn.Hs  ahonUi    li,-  still    lo  Miss    Illiih: 


.  hij  lite  fifth   of 


Cesson  2. 

'/(  ira.s  ;i  ilifliriilt  thiiiu  I"  <li>.  '"'t  tlwrc  ir 


Plate  fi.  No.  l.  Begin  with  tracing  oval;  change  to  running 
professor  used  to  say,  glide  into  wider  spacing  and  smaller  loops. 
an  i  with  a  tiny  curve  at  top.  A  slight  pressure  of  the  pen  before  i 
when  writing  words. 


J,  "with  easy,  rolling  motion,  feet  firmly  on  the  floor,"  as  one 
.  2.  Keep  backs  nearly  straight,  tops  well  curved.  No.  3.  c  is 
ing  to  the  left.    No.  4.    Keep  in  mind  speed,  slant  and  spacing, 


9fi^i^\>Vii>rhG^&GiMi^&i%Qr  ^ 


Tld.t.e.  J'. 


<^^    C-^  C^   C^C-^  ^1^  ^i-^. 


Plate  6.  No.  l.  Make  tracing  oval  with  ending  stroke.  Retrace  small  ovals,  make  a  wide  curve  to  the  left.  No.  3.  Keep  loop 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  large  oval.  Have  a  rapid,  easy  motion.  Notice,  no  straight  lines— all  curves.  It  is  said  the  secret  of  the 
beauty  of  Nature  is  in  its  curves;  so  it  is  with  these  letters.     No.  3.    Notice  upper  and  lower  ovals,  about  the  same  size.     Make  a  slight 

pressure   to   begin  with   and   then  curve   quickly  back,  with   no   stopping,  as  1 2-3,  1 2-.'!     Small    loop  points  downward.    Have 

good  opening  between  the  ovals  in  the  back  of  £.     .\'o.  4-5.    Control  the  motion  as  you  change  from  E  to  e  and  C  to  i. 


PliLte  d 


.Qy  QyO  OOQy  Q^  QyQy 


&  (3  cf)c£>d> 


d-L__-<_--ti 


Pl.VTE  7.  No.  1.  .Same  as  No.  1  in  Plate  5  except  that  the  curves  are  upward  rather  than  downward.  No.  3.  Keep  letters  them- 
selves compact;  have  wide  spacing  between  the  letters.  Keep  down  strokes  parallel.  No.  4.  Make  important  rests  at  bottom  of  down 
strokes,  just  opposite  to  Plate  4.  No.  5.  Use  no  finger  movement  on  down  strokes;  simply  a  "pulling  in"  motion  of  the  arm  into  the 
sleeve.    Notice  the  slight  retracing  at  the  bottom  of  the  m's. 


Pl<i.te 


/■■ 
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Supplementary  Lessons  in  Business  MViting,  By  H.  O.  Keeslin§, 

cannon's    business    college,    LAWRENCE,    MASS. 

/ess  o /?s-  ~J'A/-SZf. 
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?I()l)EL  KfSINESS  KIK.MS  BV  E.  C.   MILLS,  Ift'i  GRAM)  AVE.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


^\P 


(Drnamental  Capitals  by  £}.  3.  €et^man,  <£UvAanb,  (Dt^io. 


2!g 


Sh>&  i^wJiilrhe^  &G\iM!>CGiXiQV  ^ 


^M-^'^ 

^35^'d 


■  thu  I'ost  Oftice  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  i 
Class  Matter.     September  1,  I9<)2. 
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Chanee  of  Address— If  you  change  your  address 
be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  advance,  if  pos- 
sible) and  be  careful  to  give  the  old  as  well  as  the 
new  one.  We  lose  many  papers  each  issue 
through  negligence  on  the  part  of  subscribers. 


Hates  to  Ji&nnis  and  eiub  Haiscrs 

Sent  upon  application.  Whether  you  are  in  a 
posiiion  to  send  a  few  or  many  subscriptions,  let 
UR  know,  so  that  we  can  favor  you  with  our  low- 
est possible  terms  and  a  few  sample  copies. 

Considering  the  fact  that  we  issue  no  partial  or 
cheap  editions  ;  that  our  journal  is  high-grade  in 
every  particular;  tliat  the  color  feature  of  the 
cover  alone  costs  hundreds  of  dollars  :  that  "les- 
sons that  teach"  are  a  distinctive  feature  of  our 
magazine  ;  that  the  art  presented  is  the  best  ever 
given  in  a  journal  of  this  nature;  and  that  the 
department  of  business  education  is  upon  a  more 
comprehensive  and  truly  representative  plan  than 
ever  before  attempted  ;  you  will  readily  see  that 
the  Business  Kducatok  is  not  only  the  benf  but 
the  cheapest,  because  the  best  is  always  the 
cheapest. 

Cbe  Best  Advertising  medium  of  Tts 
eiass 

The  Business  Educator  being  the  most  pop- 
ular and  widely  read  journal  of  its  kind,  it  fol- 
lows that  it  is  also  the  best  advertising  medium. 

It  reaches  practically  all  persons  interested  in 
commercial  education  and  in  penmanship,  in 
both  this  country  and  in  Canada.  It  covers  the 
commercial  school  field  completely,  going  as  it 
does  to  the  heads  of  Commercial  Colleges,  Com- 
mercial High  Schools,  Commercial  Departments 
in  Parochial  Schools,  Colleges,  etc.,  as  well  as  to 
a  large  number  of  office  workers,  public  school 
teachers,  home  students,  etc.  Then  it  is  pre- 
served as  but  few  journals  are,  many  subscribers 
having  it  bound  in  book  form.  Our  rales  for 
space  are  extremely  low— lower  than  those  of 
any  other  high  class  journal  published.  Wide- 
awake advertisers  will  find  our  columns  money 
makers.    Write  at  once  for  rates. 


Some  Hot  Shot  from  the  Quiet  Observer 
in  the  "Practical  Hge." 

"  1  have  a  i^reat  deal  of  sympathy 
with  the  feUow  who  cannot  enter  into 
the  ecstatic  enthusiasm  of  the  pen- 
manship teacher.  A  good  hand  writ- 
ing is  a  tine  accomplishment,  and  the 
intelligent  teaching  of  penmanship  is 
of  the  greatest  importance,  not  only 
in  the  commercial  school,  but  in  the 
grammar  iind  high  school  as  well,  but 
just  here  lies  the  trouble;  nine-tenths 
of  the  teaching  is  not  intelligent 
teaching.  1  know  of  no  other  school 
subject  that  has  been  overburdened 
with  one-fourth  of  the  silly  and  per- 
fectly useless  expenditure  of  nonsen- 
sical talk  and  misdirected  effort. 
Ignorant  enthusiasts  have  attempted 
to  elevate  to  the  dignity  of  a  fine  art, 
what  is  nothing  but  a  practice, 

*'  Some  day,  and  that  day  is  not  far 
distant,  people  will  discover  that  we 
have  so  many  poor  writers  today,  be- 


cause the  whole  fsubjeet  has  ^been 
clouded  and  made  difficult  for  the 
learner,  instead  of  being  made  nat- 
ural and  easy  for  him. 

"In  my  judgment,  the  greatest  of 
all  difficulties  placed  in  the  way  of 
securing  a  nation  of  good  writers  is 
the  idea  that  all  learners  must  con- 
form to  one  standard,  instead  lof  all 
standards  being  made  to  conform  to 
the  individuality  of  each  learner. 

'*  The  '  Spencerian  '  teacher  believes 
that  every  pupil  should  write  a  spen- 
cerian hand;  so  the  "vertical" 
writer,  the  "round  hand"  writer,  the 
"angular"  writer,  all  advocate  his 
particular  style,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  poor  pupil  is  compelled  to  waste 
his  energies  in  trying  to  bring  his 
writing  within  the  strict  requirements 
of  a  particular  slant,  of  a  particular 
movement,  or  of  some  other  particu- 
lar thing  that  is  the  particular  hobby 
of  the  particular  enthusiast  under 
which  he  is  unfortunately  placed  for 
instruction. 

"The  idea  has  been  maintained  for 
years  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  no 
two  persons  are  exactly  alike,  and 
that  no  one  person  always  writes  ex- 
actly the  same  hand.  Ye  gods  !  when 
will  the  microbes  of  common  sense 
penetrate  through  the  thick  skin  into 
life  blood  of  the  writing  teacher." 

[The  above  is  doubtless  a  little 
severe  on  penmen,  but  much  of  it  is 
truth,  even  though  penmen  generally 
may  not  recognize  it.  The  "  one  way 
for  all"  as  concerns  form  and  move- 
ment is  being  delegated  to  the  past, 
and  the  one  way  for  each  is  rapidly 
taking  its  place.  The  modern  teacher 
must  fit  writing  to  the  individual  and 
not  the  individual  to  writing.  At 
least  the  two  should  meet  upon  neu- 
tral grounds  so  that  the  individual 
need  not  do  all  the  bending.  The 
teacher  of  writing  must  be  manysided 
and  able  to  write  more  than  one  hand. 
He  must  be  observant,  sympathetic, 
able  to  diagnose  the  writer's  chief 
faults  and  prescribe  a  remedy.  The 
one  movement  method  must  go,  is  go- 
ing, and  will  soon  have  gone.— 
Editors.]        

Kditor  Business  Educator: 
I  have  just  received  your  letter  concerti- 
iiig  the  Ohio  Cotniiiercial  and  Special 
Teachers'  Association  regarding  announce- 
ments that  should  be  made  concerning  our 
meeting  at  Putin-Bay,  June  29-30.  This 
year's  meeting  is  held  at  the  same  time 
and  place  as  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation. Thej'  begin  their  meetings  on  the 
thirtieth,  but  by  beginning  ours  a  day 
earlier  we  avoid  serious  overlapping,  thus 
allowing  attendance  at  both  meetings. 
The  same  hotel  and  railroad  rates  are  se- 
cured for  the  t^hio  Commercial  and  Special 
Teachers'  Association  as  for  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,  by  payitig  a  meiu- 
bership  fee  of  one  dollar  into  the  latter  asso- 
ciation. 

It  is  my  desire  that  all  Commercial  and 
Special  Teachers  in  Ohio  contribute  inform- 
ally, and  in  a  few  brief  sentences,  their 
ideas,  impressiotis,  convictions  and  experi- 
ence respecting  any  one  of  the  subjects 
named  in  the  list  mailed  herewith,  to  be 
considered  at  our  next  meeting,  also  submit 


the  same  to  a  proper  committee  directed 
through  me,  so  that  a  symposium  may  I)e 
arranged  and  mailed  to  the  different  repre- 
sentative magazines.  I  make  no  apology 
for  asking  every  teacher  and  publisher  in- 
terested in  said  subjects  to  do  something 
along  this  line  as  I  believe  all  will  be  gainers 
by  such  a  series  of  discussion  and  cumula- 
tive papers,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  gen- 
eral needs  of  teachers  and  school  proprietors 
can  be  more  duly  arrived  at  through  a  sym- 
posium containing  the  expressions  of  many 
teachers  than  by  one  or  two  papers  by  indi- 
viduals.   **  In  union  there  is  strength." 

Hoping  that  you  will  kindly  assist  in  the 
proposed  plan,  and  agreeing  to  announce 
a  more  definite  prograni  later,  I  am, 

Fraternally  yours, 

L.  W.  Stiehl, 
Chairman  Executive  Committee. 

A  partial  list  of  questions  proposed.  Please 
submit  others. 

1.  How^  to  organize  a  business  college.  2. 
What  kind  of  teachers  to  employ.  3.  Sys- 
tems and  methods  to  be  introduced.  4.  How 
to  secure  business.  5.  Schedule  of  time  to 
lie  devoted  to  each  branch.  6.  The  wants 
and  needs  of  students.  7.  How  to  make  an 
English  department  pay.  8.  The  art  of  busi- 
ness and  social  correspondence.  9.  Class  or 
individual  instruction  in  arithmetic  for 
business  schools.  10.  Requirements  for  ex- 
aminations, diplomas  granted,  general 
average.  11.  Main  trouble  with  beginners; 
how^  to  interest  them.  12.  Arrangement  of 
rooms, furniture, etc.  13.  Discipline, author- 
ity of  teachers,  etc.  14.  Rules,  and  how  to 
enforce  them.  Ifi.  Excuses,  absentees, 
credits,  etc.  16.  Phonography,  mimeograph, 
metronome.  17.  The  way  to  solicit  employ- 
ment; whom  to  recommend.  18.  Advertis- 
ing literature,  college  journals.  19.  Best 
methods  of  teaching  penmanship.  20.  Thor- 
ough check-system  in  teaching  bookkeep- 
ing. 21.  How  to  handle  the  subject  of  com- 
mercial law.  22.  Best  results  secured  in 
spelling.  23.  How  to  secure  positions  for 
students.  24  The  best  manner  of  keeping 
the  college  accounts.  25.  Office  check-sys- 
tem; follow-up  methods,  etc.  26.  Actual 
business,  intercommunication  office  prac- 
tice. 27.  Speed  requirements  in  shorthand 
and  typewriting  examinations,  etc.  29. 
Contracts.  30.  Guaranteeing  positions,  in- 
ducements, etc.  31.  The  great  subject  of 
advertising.  32.  Systems  of  shorthand  and 
methods  of  teaching  the  same.  33.  Systems 
of  bookkeeping  and  methods  of  teaching 
the  same.  34.  Systems  of  drawing  and 
methods  of  teaching  the  same.  34.  Systems 
of  penmanship  and  methods  of  teaching 
the  same.  36.  A  closer  union  between  public 
schools,  private  schools  and  business  col- 
leges.   

Bats. 

During  the  reconstruction  of  the  building 
partially  destroyed  by  fire,  in  which  is 
located  Sadler's  Bryant  &  Stratton  Busi- 
ness College,  No.  10-12  N.  Charles  St.,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  the  workmen  discovered  two 
bats,  one  alive  and  one  dead,  which  had 
l>een  entombed  in  the  wall  that  was  built 
thirty-two  years  ago,  they  having  been  en- 
closed in  a  hole,  without  any  outlet  what- 
ever, about  three  inches  square.  The  re- 
markable thing  about  it  is  that  the  one  bat 
was  still  alive  and  flew  as  soon  as  liberated, 
though  caught  later. 

This  is  the  bigge&t  bat  story  we  have  ever 
heard.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  number 
of  workmen  who  can  testify  to  the  facts 
relative  to  the  matter.  Mr.  Sadler  himself 
being  near  at  hand,  investigated  the  matter 
as  thoroughly  as  was  possible.  H  seems 
impossible  for  a  bat,  or  any  other  creature, 
to  live  so  long  without  sustenance  other 
than  possibly  the  blood  of  its  mate. 


Col.  W.  E.  Crooks,  of  the  Governor's  Staff 
of  West  Virginia,  is  the  newly  appointed 
teacher  in  the  Keyser  Preparatory  Branch 
of  the  West  Virginia  University,  Keyser,  W. 
Va.  He  conducts  classes  in  penmansliip, 
spelling,  commercial  arithmetic,  English, 
and  civil  government. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Best,  formerly  of  Rochester,  Ind,, 
has  also  been  appointed  to  teach  in  the 
commercial  department  of  this  institiitinn. 
With  such  talent  this  school  will  nu  doubt 
meet  with  much  success. 


^|R& /di»Uirvei^  £d»u»&u»tor  ^ 


We  are  glad  to  see  public  and  private 
school  interests  harmonize.  We  notice  that 
some  time  ag^o  theOnandaga  Countj',  (X.Y.) 
Educational  Council  held  its  regular  month- 
ly meeting  in  the  rooms  of  Dakin's  Busi- 
ness College.  Syracuse. 

The  Vice  President  of  the  National  City 
Bank,  ofXewYork,  the  "Standard  Oil  Bank," 
a  man  who  is  regarded  as  a  Pike's  Peak 
among  the  Kockies  of  financial  eminence, 
and  a  sure  and  safe  prophet  in  economic 
matters,  made  a  great  speech  in  Boston  re- 
cently, in  the  course  of  whicli  he  made  the 
following  statements,  which  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  our  readers  : 

"While  Europe  has  the  greatest  respect 
for  our  industrial  capal>ilities.  there  is  not 
an  old  world  manufacturer  who  does  not 
look  upon  manvof  our  crude  methods  and 
haphazard  inte'rnuttent  efforts  in  the  tield 
of  international  trade  as  his  refuge  of 
safety  from  a  competition  w^hich  could  not 
otherwise  be  repelled.  Systematic  organiz- 
ation and  training  of  men  for  work  which 
you  in  Xew  England  once  knew  how  to  do 
well,  but  which  the  rest  of  the  country  has 
never  known  much  about,  a  permanence  of 
effort  and  greater  flexibility  in  our  manu- 
facturing standards,  those  are  the  things 
that  are  needed  to  press  our  foreign  trade 
into  the  position  it   should    rightly  occupj'. 

"There  are  no  people  better  qualined  for 
such  a  struggle  than  the  commercial  classes 
of  New  England.  It  is  going  to  need  educa- 
tion, but  you  ha%-e  here  the  facilities,  better 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  country,  if  you 
will  but  bend  them  to  the  needs  of  this  sit- 
uation. Train  the  men  to  know  the  cotn- 
nxercial  world  and  to  know  the  commer- 
cial methods  of  other  people  than  our  own  ; 
train  them  in  language,  do  for  them  what 
is  being  so  well  done  by  the  commercial 
schools  of  Germany  atjd  they  will  repay 
the  effort. 

"  I  can  think  of  no  more  fruitful  tield  of 
inquiry  for  this  Commercial  Club  than  that 
of  the  need  of  a  school  for  training  young 
men  for  international  commerce.  I  believe 
if  you  would  make  a  study  of  tliat  question 
and  would  come  to  realize  what  a  great  im- 
petus could  be  given  our  foreign  trade  by  a 
school  which  would  turn  out  young  nien 
thoroughly  equipped  to  enter  such  a  field  of 
activity,  you  would  find  yourselves  enthu- 
siastic advocates  of  some  radical  depart- 
ures in  education,  and  if,  as  a  result  of  such 
investigation,  you  should  graft  on  to  one  or 
more  of  your  great  institutions  of  learning 
a  course  intelligently  designed  for  this  pur- 
pose, you  \\'Ould  not  only  be  offering  golden 
opportunities  to  your  young  men,  but  you 
would  be  placing  the  whole  commercial 
country  under  another  debt  of  obligation  to 
you,  because  you  would  again  be  ready  to 
send  out  into  a  new  tield  Xew  England 
men,  with  New  England  characters,  equipp- 
ed for  their  task  with  Xew  England 
thoroughness." 

Mr.  A.  O.  Kittredge.  president  of  the  Ac- 
count. Audit  and  Assurance  Company,  Xew 
York;  professor  of  theoretical  and  practical 
accounting  in  the  Scho<il  '^f  Commerce,  Ac- 
counts and  Finance,  of  Xew  York  Univer- 
sity; owner  of  the  paper  "Commerce  Ac- 
counts and  Finance  ;  "  expert  accountant  ; 
Secretary  of  the  American  Bank  Clerks' 
Institute  ;  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Xew  York  State  Society  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants,  died  in  Boston  the  latter  part 
of  March,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  years.  He 
lefFa  widow  and  three  children. 

Mr.  Kittredge  was  a  versatile  man  of  more 
than  usual  ability.  He  edited,  at  various 
times,  a  number  o(  papers  on  business 
topics,  none  of  which  seems  to  have  out- 
lived the  one  he  was  supposed  to  own  at 
the  time  of  his  dpath.  As  an  expert  ac- 
countant, he  had  a  large  and  valuable  ex- 
perience in  designing  and  auditing  books 
of  account,  and  this  gave  him.  with  his 
other  varied  business  experience, an  admir- 
able practical  training  for  his  position  in 
the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Fi- 
nance. 

Mr.  Kittredge  was  in  the  confidence  of  the 
American  Bankers' Association  to  such  au 
extent  that  he  was  given  the  commission 


to  draw  up  a  working  plan  for  a  Bank 
Clerks'  Institute,  to  promote  the  interests 
of  ambitious  bank  clerks  who  desire  to  learn 
more  about  the  subject  of  Banking  than  it 
is  possible  to  learn  at  first  hand  in  a  bank. 
as  a  clerk.  Ex-Secretary  Gage  was  one  of 
the  pritue  movers  in  this  organization,  and 
Mr.  Kittredge  won  his  esteejn  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  was  made  the  first  secretary 
of  the  organization. 

Though  once  a  student  of  the  Miami  Busi- 
ness Universitv,  of  Dnvton,  ^>hio.  under  the 
instruction  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Wilt.  Mr.  Kittredge 
was  always  a  very  caustic  critic  of  private 
commercial  schools  and  their  products.  It 
was  thought  by  many  that  he  was  the 
autlior  of  thestrictures  that  appeared  in  his 
piper  some  months  ago,  under  the  noii  de 
pJutiie,  "  Vannant,"  but  be  that  as  it  mav, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  whatever  Mr.  Kitt- 
redge said  or  wrote  on  the  subject  of  com- 
mercial education  was  expressed  with  a 
sincere  desire  to  contribute  to  its  true  suc- 
cess. His  was  a  very  busy  life,  and  he  will 
be  sadly  missed  from  many  places  besi<les 
his  stricken  home. 

New  York  University  is  peculiarly  iinfui- 
tunate  in  having  lost,  so  close  together, 
Dean  Haskins  and  Professor  Kittredge. 

Mr.  H.T.Loomis,  Manager  of  the  Practical 
Text  Book  Company,  of  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
spent  the  latter  part  of  Febrnarvand  the 
month  of  March  touring  the  South,  bring- 
ing up  finally  in  Florida,  where  he  and  his 
interesting  family  spent  several  weeks.  He 
returned  to  his  desk  April  1st.  and  we  shall 
expect  to  see  the  beneficial  results  of  this 
trip  manifested  by,  if  possible,  even  more 
than  the  usual  vigorous  reaching  out  for 
business  by  this  practical  and  popular  com- 
pany. 

\e\v  Hampshire  has  recently  been  voting 
on  a  number  of  constitutiotial  amendments, 
and  the  educational  qualification  for  the 
right  of  franchise  polled  the  highest  vote. 
Hereafter,  no  person  under  sixty  years  of 
age  can  vote  in  New  Hampshire,  unless  he 
can  read  and  write.  Nominally,  this  is  no 
better  showing  than  Mississippi  makes,  but 
somehow  it  seems  to  Northern  people  to 
mean  more. 

\Vtr  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  E.  T. 
Overend,  principal  of  the  Commercial  De- 
partment of  Pittsburgh  Academy,  in  send- 
ing us  an  invitation  to  the  annual  contest 
between  the  Emanon  and  the  Knicker- 
bocker Literary  Society,  of  the  Academy. 

D.  C.  Kugg  and  A.  H.  Boyce.  of  Minneapo- 
lis, have  opened  a  new  school  in  Minneapo- 
lis, on  the  East  Side.  Mr.  Boyce  has  been 
with  the  Curtis  Business  College,  going 
there  aliout  two  years  ago  from  the  Cream 
Citv  Htisiness  College,  of  Milwaukee  ;  and 
Mr.  Kugg  has  been  with  the  Minnestita 
School  of  Business,  in  Minneapolis,  for 
twelve  years.  We  w^ish  these  gentlemen 
success  in  their  undertaking,  althiiugh  we 
cannot  help  wondering  how  many  schools 
Minneapolis  can  sustain,  with  profit  to  the 
investors. 

E.  H.  Fritch,of  the  Southwestern  Business 
College,  St.  Louis,  will  have  charge  of  the 
business  school  exhibits  at  the  great  Fair, 
and  he  is  already  a  busv  man.  Mr.  Fritch 
is  a  hustler  from  Wichila-the  Wichita  of 
boom  davs,  at  that— and  he  will  arrange  an 
exhibit  that  will  be  worth  visiting,  and  it 
will  l.)e  visited,  too,  by  thousands  of  persons 
whose  interest  maybe  credited  more  or  less 
directly  to  the  splendid  work  done  by  G.  W. 
Brown,  whose  management  of  this  feature 
of  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  was  one  of 
the  best  of  the  manv  successful  pieces  of 
work  to  which  Mr.  B'rown  has  turned  his 
hand  in  his  day.  It  will  require  Mr.  Fritch's 
best  efforts  to  keep  the  pace  set  bv  his  prede- 
cessor, biit  the  work  he  does  will  be  the 
object  of  a  more  intense  interest  on  the  part 
of  many  school  people  than  the  former  ex- 
hibit was,  because  of  the  remarkable  growth 
of  this  kind  of  work  in  puljlic  schools  and 
highel- institutions  of  learning  during  the 
last  ten  years. 

From  the  press  of  that  citv  we  learn 
that  Professor  K.  W.  Massey,'  Columbus, 
Georgia,  of  the  Massey  Business  Col- 
leges, recently  purchased  a  corner  lot  and 
building  in  that  city,  pa  ving  for  the  prop- 
ertv.$i;).OiXK  This  is  but  another  evidence 
of  the  prosperitv  and  progress  so  prevalent 
among  business  schools.  What  a  contrast 
these  examples  are  to  the  hackneve<l  edu- 
cational institutions  tliat  have  in  the  past 
depended,  and  are  still  depending,  upon  do- 
nation of  building  and  endowments  besides 
to  ket-p  their  schools  running!  Here  we 
have  a  newcla«sof  educational  institutions 
that  pay  taxes,  purchase  bnihlings.  provide 
instruction,  etc..  etc.,  without  the  aid  of  the 


public  other  than  patronage.  There  is 
something  wrong  somewhere  with  the  edu- 
cational systems  that  make  such  things 
possible. 

The  Courier-Journal.  Louisville,  Sundav 
Morning.  March  29.  1903,  gave  over  a  half 
page  to  an  elaborate  illustration  and  half- 
toue  portrait  of  Enos  Spencer,  to  illustrate 
and  enforce  an  article  contributed  bv  hitri 
on  reforms  in  the  education  of  the  vouth  of 
our  land. 

Mr.  Spencer  has  vigorous  and  practical 
ideas  upon  this  subject,  and  he  has  spoken 
them  freely  in  the  article  mentioned. 

Thecommitteeof  the  Public  School  Board, 
of  Toronto,  Can.,  appointed  to  select  the 
best  S3'stem  of  shorthand  for  the  Commer- 
cial Course,  adopted  the  Isaac  Pitman 
S3'stem. 

E.  W.  Swank  is  now  principal  of  the  com- 
mercial department  of  Williams'  Business 
College,  Oshkosh,  Wis.  Mr.  Swank  states 
that  the  school  has  had  a  very  successful 
year.  He  also  states  that  as  he  is  interested 
in  bookkeeping  he  highly  appreciates  the 
business  department  of  The  BUSINESS  ED- 
UCATOR. 

Mr,  C.  W.  Jones,  of  Brockton.  Mass.,  while 
going  home  from  his  evening  school  re- 
cently, in  his  automobile.  ha<l  the  misfor- 
tune to  run  over  and  kill  Mr.  George  Porter, 
a  retired  merchant  and  clubman  of  Brdck- 
ton.  Mr.  Jones  will  have  the  fraternal  svm- 
pathy  of  his  profession,  most  of  wnom  will 
be  sure,  before  having  been  told,  that  the 
accident  is  not  attributed  to  Mr.  Jones' 
carelessness  in  any  way,  but  to  Mr.  Porter's 
confusion. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Monaghan,  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  of  the  Universitj' of  Wiscon- 
sin, has  been  chosen  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  Commerce,  in  the  new  Oepartinent 
of  Commerce.  Washington.  Many  will  re- 
member favorably  Professor  Monaghan's 
paper  at  the  Milwaukee  convention  last 
December.  The  U.  of  W.  is  unfortunate  in 
the  loss,  within  one  year,  of  President 
Adams,  Dean  Johnson,  of  the  School  of 
Connnerce,  and  Professor  Monaghan. 

The  Laurentian,  representing  St.  Law- 
rence University,  Canton,  Xew  Vork,  has, 
in  its  March  number,  a  very  attractive 
sketch  of  W.  P.  Richardson,  Dean  of  the 
Brooklyn  Law  School,  and  author  of  a  well- 
known  and  widelv  used  text  on  Commercial 
Law,  published  bv  The  Sadler-Rowe  Com- 
pany. 

W.  P.  Charles,  of  the  Charles  Commercial 
School,  Brooklyn,  is  making  an  extended 
tour  among  the  West  Indies,  in  the  interest 
of  commercial  education.  He  has  invita- 
tions from  the  governors  of  some  of  the 
islands,  the  mayorsof  cities,  and  the  heads 
of  various  organizations.  We  hope  to  pre- 
sent, from  Mr.  Charles'  pen,  a  summarv  of 
his  experiences,  when  he  shall  have  return- 
ed to  this  country, 

L.  C.  Horton,  whose  recent  work,  in  these 
columns,  on  rapid  calculation  has  aroused 
interest,  has  sold  his  Winsted,  Conn.,  school 
and  is  engaged  with  Henry  C.  Wright,  of 
the  Long  Island  Business  College. 

W.  H.  Whigam,  the  popular  director  of 
the  Practical  Department  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Business  College.  Chicago,  was  recent- 
15-  elected  secretary  of  the  Lincoln  Club,  one 
of  the  most  famous  of  the  clubs  of  the  West- 
ern Metropolis. 

W.  A.  Baldwin,  a  former  Zanerian  student, 
who  is  now  located  in  Pasadena.  Calif.,  is 
meeting  with  much  success  there  as  a  pen- 
man and  musician.  He  is  highlv  skilled, 
both  as  a  penman  and  musician,  and  his 
services  are  in  demand.  He  recently  en- 
grossed a  set  of  resolutions  passed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  Pasadena,  which  were 
sent  to  President  Roosevelt  with  an  invita- 
tion to  visit  Pasadena.  He  is  teaching 
drawling  in  the  Troop  Polytechnic  Institute, 
and  the  "Old  Folks  Concert,"  which  he  is 
conducting  at  the  big  hotels  in  that  commu- 
nity, are  highly  successful. 

Mr.  Baldwin's  many  friends  in  Ohio  will 
be  much  pleased  to  learn  of  his  success  in 
California. 

Heald's  College  Journal,  April.  1903.  con- 
tains a  large  half-tone  of  photos  of  the  pen- 
manship class  numbering  sixtj'-six.  in  the 
center  of  which  we  find  an  excellent  like- 
ness of  Mr.  R.  L.  Rudy,  the  accomplished 
teacher  of  penmanship  in  Heald's  Business 
College,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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A  History  of  Penmen,  Early  Busi= 

ness  Education  and  Educa= 

tors  in  America. 


By  A.  H.  tlinman,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Jl.  K.  Dutiton 

One  of  the  most  skillful  and  widely 
known  penmen  of  his  time  was  A.  R. 
Dunton,  who  was  born  at  Hope, 
Maine,  in  1812,  and  died  at  Camden, 
jNIaine,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years. 

At  the  ag-e  of  thirteen,' while  at 
school,  he  showed  such  skill  in  pen- 
luanship,  that  his  teacher  had  him 
write  the  copies  and  make  quill  pens 
for  the  school. 

Beginning  at  the  age  of  twenty 
his  first  writing  school  at  Hales  Mills, 
near  Lowell,  he  taught  writing  in 
nearly  every  state  in  the  Union— also 
conducted  writing  academies  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
New  Orleans.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  issued  a  challenge  to  the 
world  as  a  penman.  In  1840,  Bar- 
stow,  a  penman,  came  from  En- 
gland to  compete  with  Dunton  at 
the  Boston  Mechanics'  fair.  Barstow 
claimed  that  Dunton's  specimens 
were  engraved,  and  that  no  living 
man  could  do  such  work  with  a  pen; 
but  Dunton,  with  a  pen,  before  the 
eyes  of  the  judges,  convinced  them 
otherwise,   and    won    the    medal.     In 

1841,  Mr.  Dunton  wrote  fifty  cards 
each  in  a  difTerent  style  of  writing, 
and  presented  them  to  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens,  the  English  author,  then  in 
Boston,  and  in  return  received  the 
following  letter: 

Tremon't  Hou.se,  Bostox, 

Feb.  4,  I84I. 
A.  R.  Dunton,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir:  Mrs.  Dickens  and  I  are 
most  exceedingly  obliged  to  you  for 
those  beautiful  and  elegant'  speci- 
mens of  penmanship  which  you  have 
done  us  the  favor  to  present  to  us. 
They  are  in  every  way  equal  to  the 
finest  engraving.  We  shall  take 
great  pleasure  in  showing  them  in 
our  own  country,  as  specimens  of 
Yankee  genius,  and  hoping  that  you 
will  ever  prosper,  you  will  please 
accept  our  united  thanks,  and  be- 
lieve me 

Faithfully  yours, 

Charles  Dickexs. 

While  teaching  in  New  Orleans,  in 

1842,  Mr.  Dunton  conducted  a  writing 
academy  assisted  by  his  brother, 
Seldom  Dunton,  whom  he  had  trained 
as  a  penman  and  teacher.  He  there 
published  his  first  copy  books  and 
sold  them  everywhere  regardless  of 
a  copyright  which  he  failed  to  secure. 

His  brother  Seldom  returned  to 
Boston,  and  in  connection  with  J.  \V. 
Payson,  a  former  pupil  of  A.  R. 
Dunton,  they  reproduced,  copy- 
righted   and    published    a    series    of 


A.  R.  Dunton's  copy  books  for  their 
use  in  teaching.  They,  being  the 
first  in  the  East,  became  so  popular 
that  they  were  widely  sought  tor,  and 
used  by  many  public  and  private 
schools  throughout  the  countrv. 
Later,  W.  M.  Scribner,  another  A.  R. 
Dunton  pupil,  united  with  the  others, 
and  they  published  for  many  years 
Payson,  Dunton  and  Scribner's  copy 
books.  A.  R.  Dunton,  returning 
from  New  Orleans  to  Philadelphia, 
published  a  lithographed  svstem  of 
Duntonian    writing,    but     with     less 
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efficient  pushing  jiul'li^hcrs  they  had 
a  limited   sale. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Dunton,  while  a  young 
man,  was  a  wiry  athlete,  excelling  all 
competitors  in  running,  jumping  and 
wrestling,  and  this  amlsition  to  excel 
led  him  to  surpass  others  in  writing, 
pen  drawing  and  teaching.  As  a 
teacher,  he  was  always  full  of  enthus- 
iasm, and  in  his  concert  drills  for  the 
training  of  muscular,  finger  and  com- 
bined movements,  his  pupils  made 
wonderful  progress  under  his  intense 
earnestness.  In  his  time  no  other 
penman  in  the  east  or  south  made 
more  successful  pen  artists,  or  was 
his  equal  as  a  teacher  and  skillful 
penman.  In  Philadelphia  he  taught 
and  did  engrossing  for  several  years, 
and  one  piece  of  work  vielded  him 
$1,000.  His  skill  was  unli'ke  the  bold, 
free  writing  and  flourishing  of  Spen- 
cer and  Williams  in  the  west.  His 
work  in  script,  in  pen  drawing  and 
lettering  was  equal  to  the  finest  en- 
graving, and  so  true  was  he  to  his 
art  that  he  would  spend  weeks  and 
months  upon  some  designs  to  make 
them  faultless.  E.  L.  Brown,  of 
Rockland,  Maine,  and  W.  E.  Dennis, 
of   Brooklvn,  N.   Y.,  who  rank  todav 


as  leading  pen  artists  of  the  country, 
were  two  of  Dunton's  latest  pupils. 
They  did  much  work  with  and  for 
him,  and  for  several  of  his  later 
years  aided  him  in  filling  out  the 
thousands  of  diplomas,  that  Dunton 
controlled  in  Boston  and  New  En- 
gland schools. 

For  a  number  of  years  Dunton's 
fame  as  a  teacher  caused  him  to  be 
employed  in  many  states  to  instruct 
school  teachers  in  his  Duntonian 
methods  of  teaching  writing.  Thus 
through  his  work  he  planted  his  sys- 
tem in  the  minds  of  thousands  of 
teachers,  which  made  them  superior 
teachers  of  writing.  As  an  expert  in 
questioned  hand  writing,  he  was  the 
leader  for  many  years  in  the  cities  of 
the  east.  He  received  one  fee  of 
$500,  then  a  great  sum,  and  came 
under  the  examination  of  Rufus 
Choate,  and  many  great  lawyers  of 
the  past.  In  another  line  Mr.  Dunton 
possessed  skill,  which  with  thous- 
ands made  him  as  famous  as  for  his 
writing-.  He  invented  a  vast  number 
of  sleight  of  hand  tricks,  and  his 
skill  puzzled  Signor  Blitz,  Herr, 
Alexander  and  many  legerdemain 
professionals  of  his  time.  They  al- 
ways came  to  see  him  with  their 
friends,  and  without  his  coat  on  he 
would  receive  various  articles  and 
hide  them  before  their  eves  so  quickly 
they  were  astonished  and non-plussed. 

At  the  first  penman's  convention  in 
New  York,  at  Packard's  College  in 
1878,  Mr.  Dunton  gave  an  entertain- 
ment that  still  remains  a  marvel  to 
all  who  were  present.  Socially,  as  in 
all  other  ways,  Mr.  Dunton  had  a 
strong  personality,  and  in  his  "  Dun- 
tonian cottage"  in  Camden,  Maine, 
liked  nothing  better  than  to  enter- 
tain j-oung  men,  himself  as  young  in 
spirit  as  any.  He  was  fond  of  fine 
horses,  and  'was  esteemed  so  highly 
by  the  natives  of  Maine,  that  they 
would  say  that  there  was  but  one 
Shakespeare  and  but  one  Dunton. 


Best 

"Inclosed  find  six  subscriptions  to  THE 
BusiNE.S.s  Educator  with  remittance  for 
same.  Your  paper  is  the  best  of  its  kind. 
It  is  a  rare  treat  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
good  writing.  It  has  been  one  of  my  best 
instructors,  and  the  priticiple  one  in  my 
eftortsalongthelineof  ornamental  writing." 
T.  B.  Bridges,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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WHO  WROTE  THE  ABOVE  CAPITALS? 

They  represent  the  work  of  twenty-six  penmen.    A  copy  of  the   Zanerian   Script  Alphabets,  price  $2.50,  is 
offered  for  the  best  identification  of  the  letters.     Who  wins?     Guesses  must  be  in  Columbus  by  May  20,  1903. 

Zaner  &  Bloser. 
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A  very  expensive  and  l.eautifnlly  iUtis- 
trated  catalogue  of  the  Bliss  System  of 
Actual  Business  from  tlie  Start,  puhlislietl 
by  F.  H.  Bliss,  Saginaw.  Mich.,  i^  received 
aiid  examined  with  interest  land  ple:isure. 
It  contains  twenty-f<iur  pages  printed  in 
blue,  brown,  black,  red.  green  and  orange, 
making  it  an  expensive  and  attractive 
affair.  It  contains  eight  full  page  half-tone 
illustrations  made  from  wash  drawings 
and  -photos,  besides  other  illustrations 
showing  various  books,  etc..  comprising 
this  new  system  of  business  education. 

You  will  do  well  to  secure  this  catalogue 
from  the  addiess  given  above,  as  it  is  worth 
looking  into.  From  what  we  can  learn  this 
system  is  being  adopted  in  many  progres- 
sive schools. 

The  Northern  Texas  Traction  Company  is 
issuing  a  very  neat  booklet  advertising  the 
interurban  line  Iietween  Dallas  and  Ft. 
Worth.  This  patnplilet  is  iUustrated  bv  Mr. 
T.  O.  Bateman  of  Ft.  Worth,  at  one  tinie  a 
pupil  of  G.  W.  Ware,  the  art  teacher  and 
author  of  DaUas.  Texas.  This  speaks  well 
for  the  instruction  Mr.  Ware  has  been  giv- 
ing for  vears  in  the  public  schools  of  Dallas 
and  Ft.  Worth.  Mr.  Ware  is  nothing  if  not 
practical,  though  not  widely  known  through 
the  Xorth.  He  was  a  pupil  of  ye  editors  in 
lSi«i,  at  which  time  he  also  received  instruc- 
tion from  H.  W.  Kibbe,  who  was  then  locat- 
ed in  L'tica,  N.  Y. 

Fisher  &  Hammond,  of  Rochester,  X.  Y., 
are  putting  out  some  verj-  attractive  adver- 
tisingdesignsin  the  Interests  of  engrossing, 
script  cuts  and  commercial  designs  gener- 
ally. 

The  Nimmo  &  Harrison  Business  and 
Shorthand  College  of  Toronto,  is  issuing  an 
attractively  illustrated  prospectus  of  twen- 
ty pages,  size  4^0x0*2  incites.  The  cover  is  a 
dark  green-gray  printed  in  white  and  red, 
making  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  things 
we  have  seen  for  many  a  day.  The  inside, 
however,   in    the   way    of    typography   and 

frinting,  does  not  compare  with  the  cover, 
t  bespeaks  n  good  sclio'il. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  P.  X.  Bridges 
of  \'(^ssbnrg.  Mis'*.,  we  received  a  profusely 
illustrated  I-ioklet  of  T'J  pages,  covered  in 
colors  advertising  mineral  water  of  that 
place. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Hobach 
A:  Crider  of  San  Jose,  Calif.,  we  received  a 
beautifully  illustrated  and  uniquely  cov- 
ered catalogue  descriptive  of  the  Santa 
Clara  X'alley  and  its  wonderful  fruit  i>ro- 
ducts.  To  look  over  this  catalogue  is  likt' 
taking  glimpses  of  fairv  land.  Surely  if 
paradise  is  to  be  found  anywhere,  California 
is  the  place. 

Mr.  Hoback  was  one  of  our  first  pupils 
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and  ability,  and  is  one  of  the  few  who  liave 
left  tlie  profession  and  made  a  succe'^s  in 
other  lines,  being  engaged  in  real  estate. 

One  of  the  best  illustrated  and  printed 
catalogues  received  at  this  office  came 
from  the  Rockland  Commercial  College, 
Rockland,  Me.,  Howard  &  Brown,  Proprie- 
tors. 

From  the  contents  of  the  catalogue,  and 
from  what  we  have  heard  from  time  to  time, 
we  should  judge  that  this  is  not  one  of  our 
big  schools,  but  one  of  our  best  schools. 
quality,  rather  than  quantity,  being  their 
stock  in  trade. 

"To  Prospective  Students"  is  the  greet- 
ing of  a  tliree-page  letter  sent  out  by  Buck 
&  Whitmore  of  the  Scranton  Business  Col- 
lege, Scranton.  Pa.,  and  we  must  confess 
that  it  is  one  of  the  best  letters  of  the  kind 
we  liave  ever  seen.  They  have  a  fine  school, 
and  they  are  letting  people  know  it  by 
judicious  advertising.  The  result  is  a  pros- 
perous and  progressive  school. 

"  Hills  Business  College  "  is  the  title  of  a 
catalogue  issued  bv  that  school  from  Se- 
dalia,  Mo..  John  M."  Hill,  President.  C.  W. 
Ransom.  Penman. 

The  catalogue  is  quite  a  large  one  of  sixty- 
four  pages,  profusely  illustrated  with  half- 
tone illustrations  of  the  faculty,  school- 
rooms, and  no  small  amount  of  penmanship 
interspersed  here  and  there.  The  cover  is 
printed  with  a  solid  green  plate  with  white 
embossed  script,  making  it  one  of  the  most 
attractive  things  of  the  kind  we  have  ever 
seen. 

The  March-April  number  of  the  Gem  City 
College  Journal  is  exceptionally  fine.  The 
numerous  attractive  half-tones  are  far 
above  the  average  half-tone  work  in  school 
papers— but  that  is  President  Mussehnan's 
way  of  doing  things.  He  has  a  great  school, 
and  should  be  proud  of  the  enduring  mon- 
ument he  has  built  for  himself.  By  the 
way,  we  notice  that  a  good  many  western 
schools  are  using  the  excellent  books  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Musselman.  Those  in  the 
East  will  find  them  well  worth  considering, 
along  with  the  many  other  worthy  publica- 
tions, for  bulletins  of  which  this  journal  is 
headquarters. 
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iiness  College.  Seat- 
Lith  a  blue  backed, 
ibossed  catalogue  of  seventy-six 
expensive  paper  and  two  C(»lor 
throughout.  Mr.  J.  P.  Wilson, 
founder  and  president,  is  one  of  the  leading 
educators  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  the 
school  is  a  large,  flourishing,  aggressive 
institution,  which  is  a  credit  not  only  to 
business  education,  but  to  education  in 
general.  With  the  exception  of  the  pasting 
of  the  cover  to  the  book,  the  same  is  first- 
class  in  every  particular. 

Advertising  literature  has  been  received 
from  Herald^  Business  College.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  the  Camden  Commercial  College, 
Camden.  N.  J.,  Parsons.  Kans..  Jiusiness 
College,  Lowell.  Mass.,  Commercial  College. 

We  hereby  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
a  beautifully  engraved  invitation  to  be 
present  at  the  celebration  of  the  OXE 
HUXDREDTH  AXXIVERSARY  of  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  Louisiana  Territory  to  be 
commemorated  by  the  dedication  of  the 
LOLUSIAXA  PURCHASE  EXPOSITION. 
Saint  Louis,  April  cOth.  and  May  1st  and  '2d, 
1903. 


E.  C.  .'^.ILLS.  Script  SpeciaUst. 
195  Grand  Jvr..  R  chist^r.  H.  Y. 


lotild  have  your  new 
ookkeeping  correspon- 
;..  illustrated  with  the 
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almost  exclusive  ex- 
in  preparing  copy  for 
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CARDS!  CARDS!  CARDS! 

ancy  Written  Cards.  2   doz   -Jot-.     Color.  U  Can 


Ca-ds.  colored  cards.  7  roiois. 
Cut  Cards,  3  pJy  V\'eddiDp  Bri: 
$2. in.    5f«i  Standard    Kag  Envelope^. 


11  orderis  promptly  litled.  send  fm  Siuni'!---. 

WcBEE.  19  Snyder  St.,  Allegheny.  Pa. 
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ntovctnetit,  method.  Style 

Movement,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
first  thino-  to  be  considered.  It  re- 
quires but  a  short  time  to  get  the 
average  student  to  understand  how  a 
letter'should  be  made,  but  if  he  can- 
not move  properly,  he  cannot  make 
the  letter.  For  beginning  students, 
I  believe  in  trying  to  get  them  to  use 
as  nearly  pure  muscular  movement 
as  possible.  But  after  a  good  free 
forearm  movement  is  developed,  1 
believe  that  a  combination  of  the 
forearm,  wrist,  and  finger  movement 
should  be  taught,  provided  the  stud- 
ent wishes  to  go  beyond  an  ordinary 
business  hand  and  become  an  accu- 
rate writer.  The  forearm  movement, 
however,  is  the  foundation  of  all  good 
writing,  and,  until  the  student  has 
acquired  that,  a  teacher  cannot  ex- 
pect ver}'  flattering  results.  So  I 
have  learned  that  the  way  to  get  the 
best  results  is  to  make  the  student 
believe  that  a  pure  muscular  move- 
ment should  be  used,  for  the  majority 
of  them  will  use  the  fingers  to  some 
extent  at  the  best  the  teacher  can  do, 
and,  if  they  are  instructed  to  use  the 
fingers  on  certain  parts  of  letters, 
they  will  not  try  so  hard  to  get  the 
muscular  movement.  In  order  to  se- 
cure a  good  forearm  movement,  I 
believe  in  giving,  mainly,  for  a  time, 
a  thorough  drill  in  large  movement 
exercises,  beginning,  first  with  the 
ovals,  then  bringing  in  the  capitals, 
and  last  the  small  letters.  In  teach- 
ing the  small  letter  work,  I  think  it 
much  better  to  give  one  letter  at  a 
time,  until  the  student  has  fairly 
mastered  the  most  of  the  small  let- 
ters before  giving  much  work  on 
word  or  sentence  writing.  In  con- 
ducting class  work,  I  am  a  firm  be- 
liever in  having  the  students  write  to 
a  proper  count  in  all  exercises.  It 
makes  the  work  more  interesting 
than  it  would  otherwise  be,  tones 
down  the  movement  of  the  naturally 
nervous  student,  acts  as  a  constant 
spur  to  the  habitually  slow  ones, 
keeps  the  lazy  boy  or  girl  at  work, 
and  brings  about  a  regularity  of 
movement  that  cannot  be  obtained 
so  quickly  otherwise. 

Now  as'to  the  style  of  writing  best 
suited  for  business  purposes.  In  the 
first  place  I  believe  m  a  medium 
slant,  the  "Golden  Meait"  between 
vertical  and  the  extreme  slant.  In 
the  second  place,  that  the  loop  letters 
be  made  short.  For  practical  writ- 
ing I  believe  that  the  loops  should 
not  be  more  than  2  1-2  spaces  in 
height,  as  long  loops  are  an  impedi- 
ment to  rapid  writing.  As  to  spacing, 
that  depends  a  great  deal  on  the 
individuality  of  the  writer,  but  too 
wide  spacing  should  be  avoided,  as 
it  takes  more  space  for  the  same 
number  of  words,  than  with  medium 
spacing,  and  is  not  so  practical  on 
that  account.  The  style  of  capitals 
is  merely  a  matter  of  choice  with 
each  individual,  so  long  as  they  are 
in  harmony  with  rapidity  and  legi- 
bility. 

In  regard  to  vertical  writing,  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  abolished  in  every 
public  school  in  the  country  (there  is 
no  dang'cr  of  an  up-to-date  business 
college  teaching  it),  and  as  soon  as 
possible.     It    had    its    mission,    and 


T.   B.  BKIOGES. 

that  has  been  accomplished,  i.  e., 
bringing  about  a  change  from  ex- 
treme slant  to  the  medium.  But  as 
to  its  being  practical  for  business,  I 
have  never  yet  heard  a  business  rnan 
say  that  he  preferred  the  vertical 
style,  while  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  hundreds  of  public  and  high 
school  graduates  come  to  us  for  a 
course  in  penmanship.  They  have 
been  taught  the  vertical  system,  they 
have  found  that  their  writing  has  no 
practical  value,  and  that  they  must 
learn  the  slant  writing  before  they 
can  secure  employment  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  T.  B.  Bridges, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


I)0w  to  Iiold  the  Pen. 

Cbird  Finger  the  Bone  of  Contention. 

"HEW  TO  THE  LINE,  LET  THE  CHIPS  FALL 
HOW  THEY  WILL." 

Mr.  Henry  asks:  Before  reaching  an  ad- 
verse criticism,"  What  becomes  of  the  tliird 
(:ird)  finser?"  and  at  no  time  seeks  to 
answer.  Tliis  conveys  an  expression  of 
doubt,  and  to  differ  without  full  and  com- 
plete evidence  is  unjust  and  unlawful.  If 
ignorance  is  set  up  for  a  defense,  then  the 
suggestion  of  "cutting  off  the  finger"  is 
facetiously  funny.  A  statement  based  upon 
a  difference,  with  doubt  entertained  is  not 
convincing. 


The  "Old  Way"  of  manipulating  the  pen 
(and  persisted  in  by  our  army  of  regular 
teachers  who  know  no  wrong),  produces 
greater  havoc  than  the  nefarious  substitute 
for  writing  of  "Ye  Olden  Time."  You  may 
force  error  in  the  attempt  at  acquisition, 
but  the  evolution  of  swiftness  and  endur- 
ance will  not  appear  till  after  duty's  call. 

OriginaUj-  the  outline  for  penholding  con- 
templated SHADE,  and  the  straight  holder 
adjusted  so  that  the  pen  would  have  even 
pressure,  placed  the  fulcrum  on  both  nails 
of  the  third  and  fourth  fingers.  But  now 
that  Shade  is  foreign  to  the  "  Get-Money- 
Contest,"  we  need  no  longer  strain  a  point 
for  beauty. 

Disregard  for  penholding  can  be  seen  in 
the  GENERAL  WRITING  of  lessons  of  all 
school  children.  The  fault  is  with  the  in- 
struction and  instructors  and  no  blame 
should  be  saddled  upon  the  children  for 
producing  infamous  hyeroglyphics.  The 
result  is  seen  everywhere  (that  special  in- 
struction is  withheld)  and  yet  the  cause  is 
a  dream. 

Why  is  the  diagonal  holder  in  skillful 
hands,  made  to  surpass  the  results  of  the 

straight?:-:-:-:-:-  is  it  held  the  same:-  If 

there  is  a  difference,  in  what  does  it  con- 
sist?? Do  our  most  skillful  penmen  use  the 
nails  in  their  highest  execution  ?  Now,  one 
look  into  the  business  ofiflce  and  see  how 
the  hand  rest  is  carried.        C.  H.  PEIKCE. 


AN    OPINION 
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TE^ACHE^RS 

Of  Commercial   Branches 

WANTED 


Positions  in  High  Schools  and  Colleges.  Penmanship.  Commercial 
Bi-anchcs,  also  teachers  of  Stenography.  Salaries  $600  to  J1.500.  Reg- 
ister early.    Send  for  circulars.      Advance  fee  not  required. 

THVRSTON     TEACHERS'     AGEMCY 


M.    Thursto 
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378   Wabash    Ave.,   Chicago 


ESTERBROOK'S  NEW  PENS  l\.  ?§? 


MODIFIED    SLANT    OR 
"MEDIAL"    WRITERS. 


702    Slightly  Elastic 


707     Elastic 
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pen  that  is  adopted  to  the  Modified 
iicri-ased  spi-eil  with  the  legibility  of 
ir  Modiliril  .Slant  Pens.  Tliese  Pens 
ic-   llni^he.l  with  the  same  care  that 
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THE     ESTERBROOK     STEEL     PEN     MANUFACTURING     COMPANY, 
26  John  Street,  New  York.  Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 
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are    rarely    equaled.      Mr.    Lehn: 

touch  that  is  quite  delicate,  com) 

a  movement  that  is  quite  boid. 

all  this  delicacy  and  boUlness  he 

bines  that  rare  qualitv.  accuracy 

man  justly  ranks  as  among  the  few  really 

fine  professional  penmen.  - 

Mr.  Fred  S.  Heath.  Concord.  X,  H..  dropped 
into  our  hands  some  very  beautiful  cards, 
having  a  genuine  Madarasz  flavor. 

One  of  the  biggest  as  well  as  one  of  the 
best  batches  of  specimens  of  business  writ- 
ing from  the  students  of  any  school  recently, 
carue  from  ,\V.  X.  Currier,  penman  and 
teacher  of  the  commercial  branches  in  the 
Rider-Moore  <Sc  Stuart  Schools  of  Business, 
Trenton,  X.  J.  Mr.  Currier  is  a  hustler  if 
there  ever  was  one  in  the  school  room.  He 
has  ideas  upon  the  subject  of  how  writing 
should  be  taught,  and  he  does  not  like  to 
subordinate  them  to  any  one's  else.  The 
result  is  that  he  brings  to  bear  upon  the 
teaching  of  writing  not  only  skill  and  intel- 
ligence but  conscience  as  well.  This  makes 
the  work  intensely  interesting  and  prac- 
tical. The  specimens  tiiroughout  are  uni- 
formly good,  many  of  which  are  excellent, 
none  of  which  are  poor. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Holmes,  principal  of  the  commer- 
cial department  of  the  Bradford,  Pa.,  public 
schools,  favored  us  with  specimens  of  busi- 
ness penmanship  from  the  students  of  that 
department,  and  we  must  say  that  we  have 
never  seen  anything  more  practical  from 
the  public  schools,  and  rarely  ever  anything 
as  practical  from  business  schools. 

Mr.  Holmes  is  a  fine  penman,  and  one  of 
the  most  modest  men  in  our  profession.  He 
gets  results  of  the  most  simple,  serviceable 
kind,  with  as  little  fuss  and  flourish  as  any 
one  whom  we  know. 

J.  E.  Joiner,  proprietor  of  the  Columbia 
Commercial  University*.  Lancaster,  Ohio, 
submitted  specimens  of  business  writing 
from  the  pupils  of  his  school,  and  we  find 
that  they  compare  very  favorably  with 
those  from  other  schools  of  this  class.  In 
fact,  they  are  above  the  average  of  such 
specimens,  being  among  the  best  received 
by  us.  They  all  show  a  free  and  easy  move- 
ment and  more  than  readable  forms,  being 
fairly  accurate,  uniform  and  systematic,  as 
much  so  as  rapid  writing  can  be.  We  hard- 
ly know  whom  to  congratulate  most.  Mr. 
Joiner  or  his  pupils,  as  both  deserve  credit. 

The  students  of  Darling's  Business  Col- 
lege, Fergus  Falls.  Minn.,  recentlv  pre- 
sented Mr.  O.  T.  Johnston,  penman  and 
commercial  teacher  of  that  institution*  with 
a  handsome  stop-watch  as  a  testimonial  of 
their  high  appreciation  of  his  efforts  in 
their  behalf.  Mr.  Johnston  has  awaken  un- 
usual interest  and  developed  exceptional 
ability  along  the  line  of  rapid  calculation 
and  practical  business  writing,  and  the 
watch  was  the  result  largely  of  these  drills. 

A  nuHiber  of  well  written  specimens,  orna- 
mental stvle,  have  been  received  from  P.  B. 
McElroy,  Brownwood.  Texas.  The  work  is 
smooth,  strong  and  quite  forceful.  Mr.  Mc- 
Elroy is  evidently  on  the  right  road  to  suc- 
cess in  this  work. 

Mr.  O.  T.  Jolinston.  penman  in  the  Darling 
Business  College,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn.,  in- 
closed a  batch  of  specimens  of  business 
penmanship  from  pupils  under  his  instruc- 
tion, which  disclose  splendid  training  in 
arm  movement.  Mr.  Johnston  is  an  enthu- 
siastic, skilled  teacher  of  penmanship,  and 
we  are  not  surprised  at  the  results  he  is  ob- 
taining.    Excellent  work  was  sent  from  A. 


X.  Anderson,  B.   M.  Lein,  E.  W.  Miller.  El- 
mer Boon,  Adolph  Boe,  Rhoda  Halberg  and 

others. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Zerkle,  of  St.  Paris,  O.,  recently 
favored  us  with  a  package  of  specimens 
from  the  students  of  the  grammar  grade 
and  High  School  of  St.  Paris.  The  work  is 
uniform.  sli<i\ving  splendid  instruction  in 
form  as  well  as  in  movement.  The  work 
possesses  much  of  the  character  found  in  the 
writing  done  in  our  best  business  schools. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Greider,  supervisor  of  writing, 
drawing  and  bookkeeping  in  the  public 
schools  of  Greensburg.  Pa.,  rc'ently  sub- 
mitted specimens  of  students  work  for  our 
decision  for  the  awarding  of  prizes.  The 
students  receive  but  twenty  minutes  in- 
struction twice  a  week.  Considering  the 
length  of  time  given  to  this  branch  and  the 
excellence  of  the  results  securedrwe  most 
say  that  we  have  never  seen  the  work  ex- 
celled if  equalled.  The  prize  winners  were 
Olive  Crownover.  David  Kilgore  and  Helen 
Owens.  The  w»irk  was  so  uniformly  excel- 
lent that  we  liad  difficultv  in  determining 
which  was  best.  The  students  as  well  as 
the  instructor  deserve  congratulations. 

Some  well  executed  engrossing  script  has 
been  received  from  Harry  J.  Winans,  en- 
grosser of  policies  in  the  Massachusetts 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co..  Springfield. 
Mass.  Mr.  Winans'  work  is  qiiite  profes- 
sional, indeed. 


Your  paper  is  certainly  a  "hummer.'' ai 

every  issue  seems  to  surpass  the  previo 

one.  Berkshire  Card  Co.. 

Xorth  Adams,  Mass 


P'  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  New  YorW 

Recomm«nds  college  and  normal  ffradu- 
ales.  specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  col- 
leges, schools,  and  families. 


The  Agency 

raercial  teachi 
schools,  and  b 


eiTes  many  calls  for  com 
from  public  and  priTate 
colleges. 

WM.  O,   PRATT,  Manager 


"SAMPLES  FOR  THE  ASKING" 

of  our  up-to  date  line  of  WHITE 
and  COLORED  CARDS.  Quality  the 
best.     I'rices  the  lowest. 

BERKSHIRE   CARD   CO..  "orth  Adams, 


LAIRD'S  SYLLABIC  SHORTHAND 

A  proniinciatively  adapted  Pitmanic  System. 
Articulative  speed,  the  aim  of  shorlhand.  at- 
tained by  proiiunciative  methods,  words  being 
analyzed,  written  and  read  swiftly  by  syllables  hs 
spoken,  rather  than  slowly  by  letters.  A  high- 
grade  system  in  one  brief  style,  on  time-tried 
principles.  Extremely  brief,  legible  and  flowing. 
Complete  Manual  $■2.0'  postpaid,      liooklet  free. 

LAIRD'S  SHORTHAND  INSTITUTE 

Cor,  63d  and  Green  Sts.,  Chicago.  111. 


have:  the  f^inest 

Black  Cards  (White  Ink  1 20c  doz. 

White  Cards I'lc    " 

Colored  Cards  '2^c    " 

Complete  Course  in  Business 
Wkitixc --- - -$;{.( HI 

W.    G.    CARTER.   No.  Adams,  Mass. 


W.     L.    THOMAS,     PEn*   SPEC.ALIST 

TRY    MY    WORK    ONCE 

One  dozen  CarJ.s        ..--.,.       lm..- 
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W.  t.  THOMAS,  Box  S12,  Wlcbita,  Kansas 


)/ ^-^  ^N  »    C»HO    WRITER 

of  16  years  exper- 
ience, will  write 
any  name,  either 
plain,  mediiim,  or  flourished  on  assorted 
colored  cards,  white  ink,  20  cents  per  dozen. 
White  cards,  1.5  cents  per  dozen.  Very  fine 
and  sure  to  please.  Special  inducement  to 
Agents.  Circulars.  Address, 
MT.  MORRIS  COLLEGE.  Mt.  Mo 


s.  III. 


DIPLOMAS  MADE  AND  r|LLED 

je    and   fill    diplomi 


RESOLUTIONS  ENGROSSED 

Designs  for  Letterheads,  Rusiness  Cards,  Envel- 
ope Corners,  etc.  General  work  for  Half-tones 
and  Zinc  Etchings  done.  Calling  cards  20c  per 
dozen. 


CARDS! 


CARDS! 

1   llOZ.  CI 


CARDS! 

can't  be  bent- 


on;y  i.k-.  (;oIoi-o.I  ISlank 
niaii.aih'.  .'iiHi  ijy  expre.-is.  $1  M.,  ItMMi  by  expi-ess.Jl  7.^ 
Pert  hold  r  fur'  bu^int;^  writing.  I'-c;  oblique  p«-n 
holder,  luc  White  ink  per  bottle.  li.'if;  glos.'jv  black 
ink  Iter  bottif,  15c.  Resolution.-*  engrossed,  diplomns 
tilled.    Lesions  by  m.til  ctr. 

W.  A.  BODE, 

Nos.  46-48  27th  St.   S.   S..    PITTSBURG.  PA. 


SPEISCEI^IAN 

STEEL  PENS 
AND  VISITING  CARDS 


On  receipt  of  25  Cents  we  will  setiil 
12  Speticeriati  Pens  for  expert  writing- 
ithree  different  pattern.*)  and  12  Visit- 
ina  Cards  written  in  Spencerian  stvle 
of  penmanship.  Satisfaction  jriiaran- 
teed.  Give  voiir  full  name  as  voii 
wisli  to  have"  it  written. 


SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349   BroaiKvay,   New  York. 


WANTED:    Teacher  for    Busines 

Department.   Salary  S7; 

COLORADO  CO.iyiMERCI.AL  COLLEGE. 
Denver,  Colo. 


^TFve  t^wJ^ivxsG^  £cU?b&6i»tei^  ^ 


or  A   PROFESSIONAl,  PENMAN 


is  assured  when   lie  realizes  there  is  more  to  peninatisliip  than  V<^elTy.     The 
dashv  capitals,  with  graceful  curves  and  sparkling  shades,  are  not  all  ot  the  art. 
Yet  the  amateur  penman,  in   his  vision  of  success,  pictures    ■ 
vhere  charmed  admirers  are    held  spell-bound  h; 


long.  delightful 
his  iiiarieJIuiis 
,11, 'I  ,  ,,,c 71 1  and  del i'raVe  foHc/;;  They  hold  their" breath  while  he  unwinds  with 
.Uliulitful  ease  and  wonderful  confidence,  the  graceful  and  hariuoniously 
I.IoTided  shade  and  curve  of  modern  ornate  penmanship,  bo  imbued  with  the 
-uirit  of  motion  is  he,  that  in  his  conceptions  of  Heaven-a  place  where  each 
ni.livi.hial  pursues  the  work  which  gave  him  the  greatest  joy  and  pleasure  on 
tartli  he  sees  himself  a  recording  angel,  writing  the  deeds  of  glory  in  the  t.reat 
Fi.poK-  llis  motion,  ease  and  grace,  are  intensified  a  thousand  tirnes  by  inspira- 
tion,.f  the  place  and  occasion.  '"Tisbut  an  idle  dream,"  however, for  bamtfeter 
will  havethosenaniesanddeedsengrossedin  theboldest,  plainest  style.  Utmost 
nrecisi.)n  will  be  required,  and  ink  that  is  black  and  everlasting.  Just  as  tar 
from  the  ideal  is  the  real  as  this  dream  is  from  the  actual.  Men  who  pay  for  the 
pro.luctsof  the  pen  are  just  as  exacting  as  St.  Peter.  Success  then  nieans  when 
we  have  gotten  down  to  the  prosev,  practical,  the  financial  returns  for  our  sKui. 
(k-ttint:  right  down  to  the  bread-winning  proposition,  we  soon  find  that  much  ot 
the  time  spent  in  chasing  the  elusive  bird  and  bounding  stag,  or  some  ot  tiie 
impracticable,  slapdash,  modern  (?)  penmanship,  is  of  little  avail  w-hen  a  practi- 
cal employer  asks  us  to  prepare  some  work  witli  India  for  reproduction. 

Less  than  half  of  the  actual  work  executed  by  professional  penman  (asiae 
from  business  writing)  is  ot  the  easy,  freehand  style,  so  much  practicea.  An 
all-round  penman  barely  gets  enough  of  this  kind  of  work  each  day  to  keep  him 
in  practice.  The  men  who  employ  a  special  penman  are  always  willing  to  pay 
well  for  one  who  is  skilled  in  all  branches  of  the  art.  Not  the  least  ot  these  is  the 
preparation  of  heavy  display  script  with  absolutely  black  ink.  As  ijspinng  pen- 
men we  are  ambitious  to  secure  an  exclusive  penmanship  position.  But  we  na\  e 
compelled  prospective  employers  to  question  the  advisability  of  sustaining  siicu 
a  position  bv  forcing  him  to  secure  the  real  substantial  work  for  reproduction 
from  script  specialists.  More  generally  he  decides  in  favor  of  a  general  teacher, 
who  can  teach  practical  writing.  Had  he  conHdence  in  the  ability  of  aspiring 
penmen  such  positions  would  be  more  frequently  found.  We  can  create  wen 
paving  positions  if  we  onlv  acquire  the  skill.  , 

"Rv  force  of  circumstances  I  have  learned  these  facts.  By  making  myself 
master  of  circumstances  I  have  found  an  opportunity  to  climb.  Along  the  way  i 
lui\e  picked  up  little  things  that  make  mv  progress  more  pleasant  every  day. 
Things  that  could  have  been  learned  in  as  many  months,  has  taken  years.  \  ery 
little  information  has  ever  been  given  me  bv  teacher  or  gleaned  through  the 
journals  concerning  the  methods  of  preparing  commercial  script  for  reproduc- 
tion. Those  who  knew  how  to  secure  results  gave  but  a  hint.  They  conveyed 
the  idea  that  thev  were  securing  results  by  methods  which  would  not  bear 
investigation  bv  enlightened  penman.  They  would  blush  when  they  even 
hinteil  that  the  best  work  was  suggested  by  a  pencil  outline.  It  appeared  to  me 
that  thev  thought  it  was  a  crime  to  use  iitij-  method  just  to  secure  results.  It 
vou  .luestioned  about  retouching  they  would  say  that  it  was  necessary  at  tinies, 
l)ut  by  the  right  kind  of  practice  it  soon  became  easy  to  avoid.  Bosh!  As  a 
result  we  labor  along,  spending  years  in  bringing  our  work  up  to  the  standard, 
picking  up  the  tricks  of  the  tracle  in  the  school  of  experience.  I  have  nothing 
new  or  distinctly  original  to  tell  vou.     No  secrets  I  have  discovered  to  reveal. 


lust  going  to  tell  vou  in  my  own  way,  mv  method  of  procedure  to  secure  results 
Others  mav  have  better  methods.     Thev  have  never  given  us  but  a  l-" 
these  articles  provoke  them  to  the  task  of  enlightenment,  as  to  thei 
methods,  mv  efforts  will  not  have  been  in  va' 
be  glad  to  adopt  it.    In  the  meantime,  these 
appreciate  things  that  they  will  reveal.  ,    ,        .jr.         j.       j 

This  course  of  Lesson-articles  the  editor  has  named  Modernized  Roundhana 
It  is  nothing  new.  Not  even  a  modification  of  the  good  old,  except  to  make  i1 
adaiitable  tVi  certain  present  day  needs.    You  will  find  that  of  all  styles  of  peii 


If 

idual 

If  thev  have  a  better  way  I  shall 

articles  may  prepare  you  to 


iptl 


the  great  l)read- 
f  penmen,  by  all 


p,  t)d  Koundhand  (Engraver's  or  Engrosser's  Sc 
winning  style.     If  you  wish  to  continue  and  rise  in  f 
means  develop  the  ability  to  e.xecute  Koundhand.    Si 
is  adapted  and  yon  will  observe  you  have  neglected  £ 
art.    Cut  out  about  half  of  your  free,  easy,  slapdash 
bv  getting  results.  ,  ,.         ,      „    j        .      ^ 

■  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  this  desirable  old  roundhand.  Modernized  as 
to  some  of  its  forms,  it  has  won  a  place  that  will  never  be  usurped  by  any  other 
script.  For  display  work  it  has  no  equal.  Its  heavy,  uniform,  downward  strokes, 
its  possibility  of  infinite  variation  in  height,  slant  or  spacing,  to 
suit  circumstances,  make  it  as  adaptable  as  any  script  could  be.  It  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  boldness  and  attractiveness  when  properly  and  skillfully  executed. 
Its  proper  use  conveys  the  impression  of  elegance  and  rehnement.  In  its  proper 
application  it  expresses  dignity.  For  letterheads,  for  diplomas  and  certificates 
and  other  commercial  purposes  it  is  the  acme  of  perfection. 

This  course  of  lessons  presupposes  a  clear  conception  of  form  and  the  ability 
to  execute  the  ordinary  engrossing  script  with  a  fair  degree  of  uniformity.  1 
shall  endeavor  to  show' you  how,  bv  modiflcation  and  development,  the  strong, 
desirable  and  practical' work  can  be  built  up  from  the  weak,  nervoiis  and  wav- 
ering lines  of  the  offhand  attempt  with  india  ink.  I  have  two  methods  of  prepar- 
ing such  work.  The  one  just  described,  and  the  other  for  larger  work,  similar  to 
the  heading  of  this  article.  Mv  first  three  lessons  will  show  my  peculiar  style 
and  suggestions  for  its  development.  The  last  three  lessons  shall  show  the 
development  of  the  larger  style  and  its  application.  Each  will  befully  illustrated. 

Trusting  the  penmanship  public  will  receive  my  efforts  % 
tion  for  my  first  appearance  before  the  penmanship  public.  I  i 
Very  truly  yours. 


iiiiportant  branch  of  tlie 
urk,  and  surprise  yourself 


ith  due  consider 


■VMV  go  to  "COIJ.EGE"  —I 

TO  LEARN  BOOK-KEEPING 
WHEN  I  WILL  MAKE  A 

{ir5t-ClassBook-K«eper 


ut'hv 


(IF      Yiir     .\T     V«IK    OW\ 
IIIMII':  in  Kix  n( 

l:F/ri   KN  MiiNK^ 
1  illKl  ■■OSITIO.V 

KKK!     Ilav.- lil:ir|.,l -riKirS.^ND.S.   Per- 

Iil;i.-e  VlH'.  Ic.ii!  <i,TJ3  testinioniiils 
ciMi  jinpils!  ,S'.^  !■/■:  THIS  AX/l  WHITE. 
DWIN.  Kxi 
I  r.   Itroiiilv 


E.  C.   MILLS, 

Script   Specialist, 

195  Grand  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

If  you  contemplate  publishing 
a  series  of  copy-  books,  copy- 
slips,  or  desire  a  script  cittmade 
for  advertising  purposes,  you 
should  send  copy  tor  estimate. 


FINEST    SUPPLIES 

^— For  Penmen  and  Artists:= 


CARDS.  INK,  PAPER,  ETC. 

On  goods  listed  below  we  pay  postage  on 
those  that  go  by  mail  and  purchaser  pays 
carriage  charges  on  those  thatgoby  express 
or  freight.  Of  course  the  cheapest  way  is  to 
order  in  fair  sized  quantities  and  have  them 
go  by  freight. 

Blank  Cards— While  bristol  with  finest 
surface  for  fine  penmanship 

100  by  mail  postpaid  28c 

500  by  express 75c 

1000  by  express $1.35 

Black  Cards— Best  made  for  white  ink. 

100  by  mail  postpaid 28c 

500  by  express 75c 

1000  by  express_ $1.35 

White  Cardboard— Wedding  Bristol  for 
fine  pen  work.    Sheets  are  22x28. 

6  sheets  by  express $  .60 

12  sheets  by  express 1.00 

2  sheets  by  mail  postpaid. 50 

White    Cardboard— With    hard   finish, 

much  like  ledger  paper.     Sheets  are 

20^1;  X  23. 

6  sheets  by  express $  .40 

12  sheets  by  express. 70 

3  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid. ^0 

Black  Cardboard— Finest  for  white  ink. 

Sheets  are  22x28. 

6  sheets  by  express. $  .50 

12  sheets  by  express 75 

2  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid 50 

Wedding  Paper—Finest  for  penmanship 

or  drawing.    Sheets  are  21  x  33. 

6sheetsby  express %  .50 

12  sheets  by  express 70 

3  sheets  by  mail ,  postpaid 50 

Zanerian  India  Ink— A  fine  drawing  ink 
and  best  for  preparing  script  and 
drawings  for  photo-engraving. 

1  bottle  by  mail,  postpaid $  .30 

1  dozen  bottles  by  express 2.00 

Arnold's  Japan  Ink- 
Nearly  ';  pint  bottle  by  mail,  post- 
paid     --- 40c 

1  pint  by  express 45c 

1  quart  by  express 75c 

White  Ink --Very  fine. 

1  bottle  by  mail,  postpaid $.25 

\i  bottles  by  express 1.85 

Writing  Paper— Finest  12  lb.  paper 
made.  96U  sheets  per  ream,  ruling 
wide  and  faint.     1  ream  by  express $2.25 

Writing  Paper—Same  quality  as  above 
mentioned  but  10  lb.  per  ream.  1 
ream  by  express $2.00 

Practice  Paper — Best  for  the  money  to 

be  had.     1  ream  by  express  $1.50 

Send  stamp  for  samples  of  paper. 
Envelopes- -100  fine  blue  by  mail,  post- 
paid     -   40c 

100  fine  white  by  mail,  post- 
paid  40c 

1000  either  kind  by  express. $1.50 

Addresst  ZAMER  &   BLOSER.  Colnmbns.  0. 


Pupil  "f  J-  M-  Holi 


i-rcial  Depart  men  t,  UrHclfiinl,  I>; 


Che  Business  Educator  nrouses 
Tnterest. 

W.  H.Kinyoii.prnprietorof  thePawtucket, 
K.  I.,  Coiiiiiiercial  College,  recently  favored 
lis  with  a  good  chib,  and  with  it  were  the 
following  much  appreciated  words:  "Our 
pupils  enjoy  the  columns  of  The  Business 
Educator  very  much,  and  I  consider  it  one 
of  the  best  mediums  that  I  have  ever  used 
for  class  work,  ^oine  of  our  students  are 
very  enthusiastic  in  regard  to  the  maga- 
zine, and  I  think  before  the  year  is  out  you 
will  feel  the  benefit  of  their  enthusiasm." 


Itlr.  Ball  Speaks. 


Tn  JInticipatioit. 

We  have  ori  hand  a  very  readable  article 
on  movement,  methods,  etc.,  for  teaching 
business  writing,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  T.  B. 
Bridges,  of  the  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Busi- 
ness College,  which  will  appear  in  an  early 
number  of  our  journal. 

Mr.  Bridges  swings  a  pen  of  more  than 
usual  strength  and  accuracy.  He  is  a  pupil 
of  that  master  penman,  Mr.  J.  A.  Wesco,  of 
Portland,  Oregon.  We  hope  to  hear  from 
Mr.  Bridges  frequently  in  the  future. 


I  have  lust  received  the  March  number  of 
The  Business  Educator,  and  am  so  well 
pleased  with  it,  and  the  subscribers  among 
our  students  are  so  well  pleased  with  it, 
that  I  must  write  you  in  congratulation  of 
your  efforts.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  numbers 
I  have  ever  seen  devoted  to  penmanship 
and  business  education. 

I  think  1  can  send  you  another  club  of 
subscribers  within  a  short  time,  which  1 
shall  take  pleasure  in  doing,  and  ' 
you  continued  success,  I  am, 

Very  sincerely, 

C.  E.  B.Ail.. 
Maukato  Commercial  College, 
Mankato,  Minr 


February  numbers  Ulaitted. 

The  heavy  demand  for  the  February 
Business  Educatoj*  e-xhausted  our  en- 
tire eilition  before  we  were  aware  of  it. 
If  any  of  our  friends  can  spare  a  few  of 
that  number  we  would  thank  them  verv 
much  if  they  would  mail  them  to  the  ottice 
of  The  Business  Educator  at  once. 


shing 


Best  in  nmeriea. 

J.  C.  Blanton,  a  skilful  penman  of  Wesf 
Point,  Ga.,  renews  his  subscription  to  TlIE 
BUSINES.S  Educator,  and  compliments 
the  journ  a  lint  he  folio  wing  language:  "The 
Business  Educator  is  the  best  paper  of 
its  kind   in  America." 


Hansom  Writes 

The  last  issue  of  THE  BUSINESS  Educa- 
'IDR  was  a  beauty.  It  is  an  ideal  penman- 
ship paper  anyhow,  and  I  always  look  for- 
ward with  real  pleasure  to  its  monthly 
visits.  Admiringlv  your.=  , 

C.  W.  RanscSm.  Sedalia,  Mo. 

The  above  was  written  in  Mr.  Ransom's 
usual  bold,  dashy  and  artistic  style.  Being 
a  capable  judge,  his  words  count". 

A  $3.00  Self-Filling  Fountain  Pen  Given 
Away  Free 


()FFH.\Nn    SIC.NATI'RES    BV    ZAXER. 


Just  From  Press 


<l(     \l>     Ik     li<     <ll     \i> 


A   BUSINESS   SPELLER 


A  comprehensive  little  book  on  Spelling.  I'JO  page^^;  df 
words  most  frequently  seen  in  business  c<>rresi»ondenLX'. 
Divided  into  lessons  of  fifty  words  each.  Several  lessons 
of  words  pronounced  alike,  but  spelled  differently.  Jnst 
the  thing  for  the  school  room.  Sample  copy  sent  postpaid 
for  25  cents. 


BUSINESS  LE  PTEK  VVRITING 


One  of  the  neatest  and  brightest  little  works  on  Com- 
mercial Correspondence.  Unlike  anything  else  publislieil. 
Write  for  sample  pages.  Single  copy  sent  postpaid  for  .iO 
cents. 

Other  books  published  are  "Musselman's  Practical 
Bookkeeping,"  "  High  School  Bookkeeping,"  "  Commercial 


Lav 


'  Commercial  Arithmetic' 


Try  a  Box  of  Musselman's  PerfecHon  Pens- 


lb    )(/    <li    <ti    ill    \\i 


D.  L.  Musselman  Publishin^^  to. 


OCINCY,  ILLINOIS. 


3Tve  @u^Jlrve^  ^cUt&u^tor  ^ 


•■Pitiiuiii'si  Slinrthand  Teacber' 
Hccik  "-A  Gui<le  to  the  Art  of  Teachinii  Sir 
Isaac  Pitniati's  Svstem  of  Shortliaiui. 
Twentieth  Centnrv  Edition,  published  by 
Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons.  Xo.  31  Union  Square, 
New  York  Citv,  price  50  cents. 

This  is  a  splendidlv  bound,  finely  printed 
manual  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pages, 
prepared  principally  for  the  teacher  of  short- 
hand and  for  the  one  preparing  for  teach- 

.Method  of  teaching  has  heretofore  l»en 
given  but  little  attention  by  commercial 
teachers,  and  we  are  glad  to  note  in  this 
book  a  tendency  to  base  business  education 
on  the  same  scientific  basis  as  has  charac- 
terized the  instruction  of  tiie  common 
branches. 

This  is  a  book  that  is  not  only  of  value  to 
tlie  teacher  of  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand,  but 
to  the  teacher  of  any  other  system  oran3' 
other  branch,  such  as  penmanship  and 
bookkeeping. 

A  General  History  of  Commerce,  by  W.  C. 
\Yebster,  lecturer  on  Economic  History  in 
Xew  York  University.  Ginn  &  Company, 
publisliers. 

This  book  gives  a  general  survey  of  the 
commercial  develiipinent  of  the  world  from 


hICtI      GRADE     EIMERTAINMENTS 


roK 
Churches.  Schools. 
Colleges.  Chutuuguas, 
Teachers'  lastliuies. 
School  and  College 
Commcncemenis,  f  re. 

1  "]■    ^,■Hll^.lll.l    |] 


WIHCHEIL  LECTURE  &  ENTERTAIKMEHl  BUREAU, 
160  WJSHINCTON  STREET,  CHICAGO, 
OR        C.  E.  WEAVER.  Mt,  Mo.iRIS,  ILL. 


the  earliest  times  to  the  present.  It  at- 
tempts to  interpret  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion from  the  commercial  point  of  view, 
showin.g  the  many  inter-relations  between 
cojnmerce  and  the  other  factors  in  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization.  The  book  has  been  so 
planned  that  it  can  be  used  in  various  ways 
in  (lifTerent  schools:  (11  as  a  text-book  in 
secondary  schools  that  offer  regular  courses 
ill  econotnic  historv,  (2)  as  a  text-book  in 
the  lower  classes  of  colleges,  and  (3)  as  a 
companion  book  to  the  study  of  "general 
historv,"  or  the  historv  of  particular  na- 
tions, in  all  schools.  The  book  is  equipped 
with  an  abundance  of  maps  and  other  illus- 
trative material,  as  well  as  with  reference 
to  the  best  accessible  authorities.  There  is 
a  growing  demand  in  a  very  important  field 
of  studv  which  no  work  now  issued  at- 
tempts to  meet  so  adequately  as  Dr.  Web- 
ster's scholarly  and  practical  manual. 

Elementary  Commercial  Geography.  Cy- 
rus C.  Adams,  published  bv  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.  The  author  of  this  3S0-page  text-book 
has  become  well  known  through  his  first 
book  on  Commercial  Geography.  Much  of 
the  minutiae  of  the  larger  book  has  been 
omitted  without  seriously  impairing  the 
efficiencv  of  the  book  for  schools  that  desire 
to  give  a  short  course  in  this  suliject. 
Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  elements 
of  transportation,  steam  power,  and  chem- 
ical science  in  the  present  development  of 
commerce  and  industry.  About  one-half 
the  book  is  devoted  to  'the  United  States, 
transportation  routes  followed  by  our  lead- 
ing commercial  commodities  being  ;;iven 
especial  consideration.  The  treatment  of 
foreign  countries  is  on  broad  lines.  The 
book  is  excellently  illust  rated  with  halftone 
diagrams  and  maps.  This  seems  to  be  a 
te.xt  well  adapted  to  con 
work. 


CHe  Peman's  Cork=Sei"e\» -The  kin 

uncorks  spiriis  which  delight  but 
deaden,  which  inspire  I>ut  do  not  ■ 
cate. 


comn 

ercial    school 

■    It    3-0 
.ilone  .a 

n°MJs'r 
teach   ^ 
Mills's 
School 

stands 
stamp 

1   are    struugling 
home  to  improve 
ilinir  we  ,-an  help 
n.ltrrullv.     II    the 
faeh    v.m    w    .-^.n 
OH    til   ivnle    «.ll. 

Correspondence 
of    Penmanship 

it  the  head.    Send 
tor  full    infoinia- 

dress,  E.  C.  MILLS.  19 
Grand  Ave.,  Kochestei 
N.  Y. 


MAPARASZ  Will  conduct  a  pen- 
manship class  in 
Brooklyn,  during  July.  Go  if  you  can. 
If  y<)u  can't,  take  my  mail  course  and 
get  some  of  the  points  I  got  from  him 
last  summer.  Set  of  CAPITALS  and 
circulars  FREE.  Cards,  white  or  color- 
ed. 15c  per  doz.  Blank  colored  cards. 
$I.-Ji  per  I.IIIKI:   Sic  per  Kkl. 

STACY.  Kingston.  N.  Y. 


First  Class  Schools 


FIRST  CLASS  TEACHERS 

WILL  FIND  IT  TO 
THEIR  INTEREST 
TO  CORRESPOND 
WITH    THE    .... 

CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS 
AGENCY, 

BOWLING    GREEN,      -    -    -     KY. 


Lettering    Curves 

For  drawin":  simple  or  compound  curves  for 
linei  of  lettering.  Once  used  no  person  who  does 
lettering:  will  be  without  them.  More  than  twenty 
years'  constaiu  use  'n  our  office  has  demonstrated 
their  *;reat  value.  A  set  of  ten  curves  /^I^^» 
will  be  sent  in  sealed  package  for  .  .  -•■''"• 
H.   W.   KIBBe.   181  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Hass 

I  WKa.i   Are   Yo«r  Wants?  i 


W 


If  anything  about  schools,  colleges,  or    POSITIONS,  we  can  ^ 

fill  them.  «ij 

%             Schools  bought,  sold,  exchanged  and  financed.  w 

%             4,000    TEACHERS    wanted    as    co-operative  membefs.     "WE  iij 

%      PAY  YOU  for  pleasant  work.  t 

%             Best  positions  for  Good  Teachers.  m 

S              Help  furnished  to  schools  free.  ?iji 

S  Si 

t    AMERICAN    COLLEGE    EXCHANGE,    Cumberland,    Md.  j^ 

%       Fo\jmAtsA    1896.           54^            «•           V            >i            9t            K^           Box    534.  W 

t  ^ 


SPhfQ  /^u^irvei^  £clu?&^tGr   <^ 


Cetterina  and  Dcsianina 

number  Cwenty-Cbree 

BY  E.  I..  BROWX.  ROCKLAND,  MAINE 


Headings.  Elaborate  designs  are  not 
always  the  most  attractive,  and  the  student 
must  bear  this  fact  in  mind  in  laying  off 
work  for  headings  and  similar  purposes 
where  plainness  and  simplicity  are  the 
leading  qualities.  The  drawing  may  be 
both  decorative  and  illustrative  as  shown 
in  the  headings  given  herewith.    The  man 


^ubllcAtions. 


reading,  l)Ook«,  etc.,  at  once  suggest  the 
purpose  of  the  heading,  and  the  design  is 
quite  complete  without  the  lettering.  Put 
as  niucli  meaning  as  possible  into  the  draw- 
ing and  let  the  lettering  do  the  rest.  How- 
ever, if  an  elaborate  letter  is  used,  very 
little  de'corative  ornament  should  be  shown 
elsewliere  in  the  design.  In  the  word  "  Pub- 
.  licatious "  we  have  used  a  letter  that  is 
plain,  simple,  and  quite  unique.  In  work- 
ing up  the  heading  "  Xews  Items,"  the  pl.in 
followed  was  about  the  same  as  above  out- 
lined. The  effect  of  this  heading  would 
have  been  enhanced  if  a  drawing  illustrat- 
ing wireless  telegraphy  had  been  adapted, 
but  Marconi's  plans  are  not  sufficiently  ma- 
tured for  us  at  this  time  to  use  drawings  of 
hi;^  invention  for  decorative  or  illustrative 
purposes. 


m 


YOU  OUGHT  TO  HAVE  IT.  L^t,, 


of  rapid  \ 

addition,  subtraction,  C 

L^     nmltiplic.ition.  fractions  and  square  root.    A  mar-  ( 

velous  woriv,  onlv  Itk-.    Lightning  Calcxtlator,  ) 

Dept.  1 1 ,  Kvcrett  Station,  Boston,  Mass.  ) 


^uJ  a'rae<yt€r^/<y^  ry  //^yr/y/^r/(!7rH'  a'/^<l^:^M^Jy^€e^/Y^ 

Ccssons  in  €n3rossinaCw«ntv=four-Bv  B.  Ul.  Hibbc,  181  Crcmont 
Street,  Boston,  mass. 

Sometimes  the  matter  to  be  engrossed  is  very  long.  In  such  cases  full  pages  may  be 
written  compactly,  as  in  cop5',  or  spaced  to  suit  the  engrosser's  taste.  Uniform  spacing, 
shading  and  slope  are  necessary  in  page  writing.  The  copj'  was  written  on  lines  eleven 
inches  long  and  one-half  inch  apart.  We  advise  the  student  to  rule  such  a  page  and  copj- 
this  lesson,  and  then  write  a  second  page  from  a  printed  copy  or  from  manuscript.  Rule 
head  and  base  lines  only  as  pencil  guide  lines. 


pill 


.iiiiniHiiiiiniiiiBininiEi 


ii'iiiiiiiiiiniiJiiiriiuiiiiiiiiii'iiiiiiiEiiiiiii  iimiibiiiiiKiiDiitiiiiiii:  anm  :»iiiii  hiiiimiiiiii  liiiiiiuiuiii  iiiiii'  mt.  iiiaiiinii^ 


I  LEARN  AUTOMATIC  PEN-WORK 


If  you  want  to  learn  an  art  that  is  both  profit 


able  and  interesting,  try  Automatic  Pen  Lettering. 
THE  GREATEST   OFFER   EVER   MADE 

COMPLETE    LEARNER'S    OUTFIT    FOR 


$2. 


(WE     DO    IT    TO    IXTRODUCE    TO    YOU    OUK    GOODS.) 
=^==^1^==^=^^=       COPY  OF  FAUST'S  COMPENDITTM  OF  AUTOMATIC  PEN  LETTERIBG  AHD  DESIGHS. 
g:jgf^  3  SIZES  Ain)  STYLES  OF  AUTOMATIC  PENS. 

3  COLORS  OF  AUTOMATIC  SHADIHG  HTK. 

I  BOTTLE  OF  ADHESIVE. 

I  BOTTLE  OF  GOLD  INK. 

3  PKGS  OF  ORHAMEHTS,  METALLICS,  FLOCKS,  AHD  DIAMOHD  DUST  WITH  IHSTRUCTIONS   FOR   USING 
==^==^=^==  SAME. 

This  is  the  most  complete  outfit  ever  offered  for  anything  like  the  price,  and  our  goods  are  first-class-  they  do 
the  work.     If  you  have  the  compendium  you  can  get  the  balance  of  goods  for  §1.00,  prepaid.     Order  at  once. 


HERE    IT    IS 
war 


I  AUTO   PEN  AND   INK  MFG.  CO.,  ^^  "^"^^  st.,  Chicago,  i 

^i<iiiBi!iiHii{iini«;iiniiinit:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiBiiiiiaiiiiiaiiiHiiiw:yiiii{iH^^ 


9H^  i^xi^iiirhe^  &dAA»^&X)GT  ^ 


,\.^€yAi^'^'&' 


1 

Cessons  in 

Show-Gard  marking 
and    Painting,    and 
Jlutomatic  Centring 

BY 

\v.    A.    Thompson, 

PONTIAC,  PIICHIGAN 

nutomatic  Shading  Pen  Cetterina. 

NUMBER   NINE. 

The  Automatic  Shading  Pen  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  produce  two  colors  or  shades 
at  a  single  stroke  from  one  color  of  ink.  It 
is  a  strong  and  perfect  device  for  rapid  and 
ornamental  lettering  of  various  styles,  and 
is  daily  becoming  better  known  and  its 
Held  of  usefulness  is  unbounded.  This 
style  of  lettering  in  Show  Card  work  being 
aliove  the  ordinary  style  of  printing  or 
writing,  attracts  attention  to  the  goods  ad- 
vertised. Notwithstanding  the  many  merits 
of  these  pens  many  have  found  it  difficult 
to  get  good  results,  simply  by  not  under- 
standing or  having  a  proper  method  of 
lettering,  to  do  the  pen  and  themselves 
justice. 

If  >-ou  have  carefully  followed  the  instruc- 
tion and  outlines  in  Marking  Pen  Lettering 
given  in  December.  January  and  March 
numbers,  you  will  be  in  good  position  to 
make  a  verj' creditable  beginning  in  "Au- 
tomatic Lettering,"  and  in  a  short  time 
5'ou  will  excite  the  curiosity  of  your  friends 
l)y  rapidly  executitig  new  and  novel  de- 
signs in  general  lettering,  also  in  forming 
combinations  of  'colors  and  shades  in  a  few 
minutes  tliat  can  not  be  duplicated  in  as 
many  hours  by  the  most  successful  sign 
painter. 

Outside  of  the  practical  and  unique  effects 
in  this  class  of  work  by  these  pens,  they 


enable  the  learner  tt>  acquire  the  proper 
forms  and  slants  of  niany  styles  of  letter- 
ing witii  a  greater  degree  of  ease  and  accur- 
acy than  can  be  done  in  any  other  way. 

In  this  lesson  we  present  a  rapid  marking 
alphabet.  You  will  notice  the  Shading  Pens 
used  are  considerable  wider  than  the  Mark- 
ing Pens  you  have  been  using  in  former 
lessons.  Hold  the  Shading  Pen  exactly  the 
same  as  Marking  Pen  (see  Fig.  3  in  Decem- 
ber number),  and  be  careful  to  keep  the 
pen  at  one  angle— see  lettering.  Study  care- 
fully the  combinations  of  the  letters,  so  as 
to  have  your  shading  uniform.  This  is  im- 
portant. See  letter  H  in  the  large  letters  in 
first  line  of  illustration.  Make  first  stroke, 
then  cross  bar  and  then  finish  with  last 
stroke.  When  making  letter  .S  always  be- 
gin with  bottom  stroke,  and  build  up.  the 
top  stroke  being  the  last  made.  Pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  make-up  of  these 
two  letters  as  you  proceed,  and  you  will 
readily  catch  the  idea  for  neat  joining  of 
the  different  parts,  so  as  to  bring  them  clear 
and  distinct.  This  will  help  you  in  forming 
the  other  letters  of  this  alphabet.  In  the 
small  letters  note  carefully  the  curves, 
length  and  width  of  each.  See  how  the 
stroke  1  and  curve  of  o  are  combined.  In 
making  rf,  first  make  small  o,  then  add 
stroke  J  close  to  the  right;  finish  h  like  o: 
h  like  11. 

Once  more  in  regard  to  your  inks.  Shad- 
ing ink  should  be  a  little  thicker  than  the 
ink  for  marking  pens,  but  in  your  practice 
work  if  yon  use  ordinaiy  manilla  wrapping 
paper  of  a  fairly  smooth  surface,  the  ink 
you  have  been  iising  in  former  lessons  will 
throw  two  shades  and  will  work  verj'  nicely. 
In  using  paper  or  cardboard  of  a  better 
quality,  that  is  a  hard,  smooth  surface,  your 
shading  ink  will  have  to  be  of  the  proper 
consistency  to  produce  two  distinct  shades 
If  3'onr  ink  does  not  make  two  distinct 
shades,  (with  the  Shading  Pen)  it  is  to,. 
thin.  In  this  case  add  a  few  pieces  of  Gum 
Arabic;  this,  when  dissolved,  will  thicken 
the  ink.    If  the  ink  makes  broken  work  and 


does  not  work  smooth,  it  is  too  thick;  to 
remedy  this  add  a  few  drops  of  water  and 
mi-x.  When  practicing  always  keep  glass 
with  about  half  an  inch  of  water  in  same 
on  table  or  desk  as  in  December  lesson,  so 
as  to  keep  5'our  pens  in  good  working  order. 


WANTED 

TEACHERS  $ 


$ 


MANAGERS 


M;,ti„„;,i^    -.  ni  1   ,  ii     Address. 

.  .  .  DRAUGHON'S  .  .  . 

Practical  Business   College  Co., 

NASHVILLE,  TEHH. 


Mills's    Correspondence 
School  ol   Penmanship. 

Yoii  will  progress,  bfi-iiiise 


the    111, 
Send  si 


E .  C.  M  ills,  1 95  Grand  Avi.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


^^  ^TTve  Idu^irve^  £<?lu9&U9^GT  ^ 


Reforms  and  Reformers  in 
Ulriting 


Part    SiN  —  Simplicity, 
Speed. 


Cegibility, 


Too  much  arm  movement  and  speed 
applied  to  the  beautiful  forms  gen- 
erally recognized  as  Spencerian,  lead 
to  illegibility  in  the  business  world. 
As  a  consequence  there  has  been  a 
tendency,  during  the  past  decade, 
on  the  part  of  practical  teachers,  to 
omit  flourishes  and  shades,  and  later, 
to  diminish  the  number  and  length  of 
initial   and    final    strokes. 

The  BfsixEss  Educator  was  the 
first  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  hand  still  generally  taught 
was  constructed  too  much  along 
lines  of  beauty  and  skill  rather  than 
plainness  and  ease,  and  it  was  the 
first  to  advocate  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample simplification  of  form  as  fol- 
lows :  Smaller,  plainer,  less  skillful 
capitals  ;  shorter  and  fewer  loops ; 
more  rounding  turns  ;  sharper  angles 
and  fewer  and  shorter  initial  and 
final  strokes.  In  a  word,  it  advo- 
cated, and  still  advocates,  plainer 
writing,  simpler  writing,  faster  writ- 
ing, easier  writing. 

The  speed  and  movement  advocates 
neglected   form— thej-  grasped  but  a 


part  of  the  whole  truth.  Form  and 
movement  ought  to  be  united — the 
one  the  complement  of  the  other. 
Progress  in  the  art  of  writing  has 
been  brought  about  by  modification 
of  form,  and  if  we  wish  to  continue 
to  progress,  we  must  do  so  by  im- 
proving the  form  along  lines  of  sim- 
pleness  and  ease.  The  so-called 
muscular  movement  does  very  nicely 
for  professional  purposes  I  is  indis- 
pensable I  but  the  average  person 
cannot  use  it  advantageously.  Fin- 
gers were  made  for  use  and  people 
will  employ  them  in  their  writing. 
It  is  the  office  of  teachers  to  see  that 
the)^  do  not  employ  them  to  excess. 


eomplitnent  Trotn  Oklahoma. 

••  It  is  my  opinion  that  THE  HrslNESS 
Educator  is  far  ahead  of  any  periodical 
edited  along  similar  lines,  and  you  shall 
always  have  niy  hearty  co-operation  and 
support  as  long  as  your  pa  per  is  published-" 
J.  \V.  CORXELI., 

Eagle  City,  Okla. 


nppreciated  in  Eouisana. 

THE  Business  Educator  gets  better 
every  issue,  I  cannot  find  words  to  express 
my  appreciation  of  it.  The  February  issue  is 
well  worth  the  subscription  price  of  it  for 
twelve  months  May  it  long  live  and  carry 
on  the  good  work  it  advocates. 

V.  R.  BOVETT, 

Montgomery,  La. 


Cbe  0em. 

"Find  enclosed   $1.00  for  THE    BUSINESS 
Educator  another    year.      Each    number 
grows  more  interesting,  and   1  consider  it 
tlie  'Gem'  of  all  publications  of  its  class." 
J.  A.  Cl.ARK,  Prin., 
International  Bus.  College, 
Newport  News,  Va., 


Dudley  in  Oesmoines 


From  the  Des  Moines  Daily  .News,  April 
nth,  I<IO.i,  we  learn  that  Mr.  A.  \V.  Dudley, 
Marshaltown.  la.,  has  purchased  the  Iowa 
Business  College,  Des  Moines,  la.,  and 
added  thereto  the  Capital  City  Telegraph 
Institute. 

Mr.  Dudley  is  a  business  educator  of 
mure  than  usual  force  and  ability,  and  we 
therefore  predict  that  the  Iowa  Business 
College  will  be  a  more  important  factor  in 
the  educational  world  than  it  has  been  in 
the  past.    We  certainlj*  wish   him  success. 


eemitiissioner  myers 


Business  Educator,  Coi.u?lbus,  O. 

DE.\rSir:  This  will  inform  you  that  I 
have  recently  been  elected  County  School 
Commissioner  of  Shelby  County-,  Missouri. 
This  office  will  not  interfere  with  my  duties 
as  principal  of  the  commercial  department 
of  our  public  school,  and  I  will,  in  the 
future,  continue  to  use  your  valuable  pub- 
lications as  heretofore. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  continued  pros- 
perity and  witli  an  abiding  faith  in  com- 
mercial training,  commercial  departments 
of  public  schools,  and  business  training  in 
general.  I  am.  Yours  respectfully, 

S.  C.  MYERS, 
Shelbyville,  Mo..  April  Hi.  1903. 


'The  Devil  Himself  Doesn't  Know  What  I  am  Going  to  Talk  About." 


.\  Prcsbjterian'pastor  and  a  Methodist  dominie  were 
arguing  about  the  necessity  and  the  value  of  making  prep- 
aration for  the  Sunday  sermon.  The  Presbyterian  brother 
stoutly  maintained  I  hat  it  was  indispensible  th:it  careful 
preparation  be  made,  by  means  of  a  thorough  study  of  the 
principles  underlying  the  subject  to  be  discussed,  by  out- 
lines, by  illustrations,  and  finally  by  applying  the  truth 
concretely.  But  the  disciple  of  .John  Wesley  held  that  all 
such  labor  and  forethought  was  not  only  a  waste  of  good 
time  hut  that  it  was  an  irrefutable  proof  of  a  lack  of  ftiith, 
"  for."  said  he,  "it  is  written  in  the  Bible.  'T.ike  no  thought 
bow  or  what  ye  shall  speak  :  for  it  shall  be  given  yoit  in 
that  same  hour  what  ye  shall  speak.'  Furthermore,"  he 
continued.  "  it  is  well  known  that  the  arch  enemy  of  man- 
kind is  ever  present  to  turn  to  bad  uses  the  efforts  of  the 
good ;  so  I  make  no  preparation  at  all,  and  then  when  I 
gel  up  to  speak  the  devil  himself  doesn't  know  what  I  am 
going  to  talk  abo!  t."  Did  you  ever  hear  this  preacher? 
Did  you  ever  observe  his  brother,  the  teacher,  whose  funda- 
mental principle  of  pedagogy  is,  "  Learn  to  do  by  doing?" 

This  catch  phrase  shows  the  malignant  power  of  words, 
for,  notwithstandingthe  large  sale  of  some  of  these  actual- 
business-from-the-start  systems  of  bookkeeping,  some 
private  commercial  school  men  of  excellent  judgment, 
who  have  large  interests  in  these  publications,  do  not  use 
them  in  their  own  schools.  They  hold  that  the  plan  of 
years  ago— that  theory  (preparation  of  the  sermon  i  should 
precede  practice  (application  of  the  principles)~is  the 
best  that  has  been  evolved  for  the  most  effective  teaching 
of  bookkeeping  and  the  use  of  business  forms.  We  agree 
with  them. 

The  most  successful  teachers  of  bookkeeping  invari- 
ably supplement  any  of  these  actual-business-from-the- 
start  systems  with  a  good  thorough  drill  on  journalizing, 


posting,  taking  trial  balances,  making  statements,  and 
closing  ledger  accounts,  before  launching  into  the  handl- 
ing of  business  papers,  which  is  new  enough  to  the  average 
student  of  bookkeeping  to  justify  special  treatment,  apart 
from  his  study  of  the  rules  of  bookkeeping.  We  save  both 
teacher  and  student  all  of  this  bother  and  twisting  of  an 
author's  plan,  by  presenting  tlie  theory  first,  so  that  a 
student  may  be  thoroughly  taught  the  underlying  princi- 
ples first,  with  one,  two,  or  three  sets — as  the  teacher 
chooses— in  which  to  apply  the  principles,  before  taking 
up  the  work  on  business  papers.  But  we  have  the  busi- 
ness papers— Business  Practice,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  — 
and  they  are  in  the  most  attractive  and  convenient  form 
of  any  now  to  be  had.  Besides  they  are  not  so  voluminous, 
so  connected,  nor  so  expensive  as  to  be  prohibitive  to 
those  -vvho  desire  to  do  only  a  reasonable  amount  of  this 
work  in  a  course,  which  may  be  necessarily  short:  although 
they  are  so  elastic  that  they  will  provide  all  of  the  work 
that  the  best  sttldents  can  do— when  our  Complete  Prac- 
tical Bookkeeping  is  used— in  a  one  year  course  in  Book- 
keeping, Business  Practice,  and  Office  Work.  These  books 
stick  wherever  they  are  given  a  fair  trial.  They  save  time, 
money,  and  educational  waste.  Let  us  send  you  descrip- 
tive circuLars. 

Do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  we  stand  alone  in  pro- 
viding fully  for  the  English  work  of  commercial  schools- 
Spelling,  Correspondence,  and  Langu.age-all  prepared  to 
meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  commercial  classes,  in  an  ade- 
quate manner.  These  books  are  tised  and  commanded  by 
the  foremost  commercial  teachers  of  this  country.  Besides, 
we  have  text-books  on  all  other  commercial  subjects,  ex- 
cept Geography  and  Economics.  If  you  are  not  quite  sat- 
satisfied  with  some  of  the  books  you  are  using,  let  us  see 
what  we  can  do  for  you. 


THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY,    479  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


IM  CAUSE  AND  CURE 

OF  DISEASE  EXPLAINED 


THE  ONE  CAUSE 

Nature  originates  and  deitroys. 

The  destructive  process  begins  with  the  fermen- 
tation and  decay  of  blood  corpuscles. 

The  cause  of  this  fermentation  is  from  Bacteria 
or  microbes  in  the  system. 

The  fermentation  does  not  take  place  without 
air,  heat  and  moisture— for  the  germs  or 
microbes  are  living  organisms,  that  multiply 
in  myriads  with  great  rapidity. 

These  microbes  when  fully  developed,  colonize  in 
great  numbers  and  attack  the  various  vital 
organs  of  the  body  by  feeding  on  the  tissuis 
thus  producing  inflammation  which  is  sick- 
ness. 

If  there  were  no  microbes  there  would  be  no  fer- 
mentation, hence  there  would  be  no  sickness; 
life  would  continue  indefinitely;  suffering 
brought  about  by  ill-health  ^vould  cease  and 
the  processes  of  nature  would  stagnate. 

To  this  law^  man  is  no  exception,  and  in  it  is  the 
secret  cause  of  all  disease. 

No  sickness  can  come  on  without  microbes  in 
the  blood. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  CAUSE  OF  DISEASE  IS  MI- 
CROBES WHICH  PILLAGE  AND  DESTROY. 


THE  ONE  CURE 


As  the  cause  of  all  diseases  is  conclusively  proven 
by  I  very  authority  to  be  fermentation  in  the 
blood,  produced  by  g;  rms  ard  microbes, 
common  St-nse  diciatis  ihat  if  the  m  crobes 
Wire  destroyed  th..  c-Ui-  would  be  rtmoved. 

The  only  known  principle  powerful  enough  to 
destroy  the  microbe  in  the  blood,  yet  harm- 
less as.  water  to  the  tissues,  wasdiscoveredby 
the  learned  scientist  and  microscopist.  Prof. 
Wm.  Radam.  Its  peculiar  character  is  that 
of  a  true  antiseptic  and  germicide,  and  its 
fame  is  world-wide  under  the  name  of 
"Radam's  Microbe  Killer." 

It  has  withstood  the  most  critical  scientific  exam- 
inations and  is  endorsed  by  every  eminent 
medical  authority. 

As  all  disease  originates  from  the  same  source, 
microbes:  Radam's  Microbe  Killer  prevents 
and  cures  EVERY  DISEASE  by  destroying 
Bacteria  the  organic  life  that  causes  fermen- 
tation and  decay  of  blood  corpuscles.  Kills 
the  germs,  and  nature,  through  rich,  red 
blood,  kills  the  disease. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  CURE  FOR  DISEASE  IS  TO  KILL 
THE  MICROBES  WHICH  PRODUCE  IT. 


Enlightened  Science  Admits  that  all  Sickness  is  Caused  by 

GERMS  OR  BACTERIA 

Poisoning  and  Wasting  the  Blood,  the  Tissues  and  Vital  Organs. 

THE  ONLY  UNIVERSAL  REMEDY,  FOUNDED  ON  THE  GERM  THEORY  OF  DISEASE, 
AND  FULLY  PROVEN  BY  TWENTY  YEARS  OF  SUCCESS,  IS 

RADAM'S  MICROBE  KILLER 

A  PLEASANT  TART  DRINK;  ABSOLUTELY  HARMLESS. 

it  Kills  the  Microbes  r:? /^ 'V  r^  Jivi  A 

of  the  Skin  and  cures   nL/Zrt^iYlA. 

It  Kills  the  Microbes  Dr>/^fVT/^  l-l  IT*!  C 

of  the  Throat  and  cures    oKvil>dll  1  1^. 


CATARRH,  RHEUHATISM,    ^^^j^^ 


¥-iz: 


Full  particulars  with  reports  of  Scientific  Experiments  and 
Convincing  Testimonials  of  Wonderful  Cures  mailed  free  to 
any  address  on  application. 

RADAM'S  MICROBE  KILLER  CO. 

1 69  S.  Canal  Street,  CHICAGO.  One  Cal.  Jug,  S3. 

A.  A.  VOGEL,  Exclusive  Agent, 

103  South  High  Street,  -  -  -  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


^TFve /dvUirve^  £d»u»&ciiitcn*^  ^ 


Williams^s  E^tiglisH  Grammar 

1.  The  plan  of  this  book  is  such  that  the  maximum  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  is  obtained  with  the  minimum  of 
labor  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

2.  Every  discussion  is  followed  by  copious  exercises  which  the  student  is  required  to  prepare  as  part  of  the  assigned 
lesson.    "Learning'  by  Doing',"  receives  a  practical  exemplification. 

3.  The  exercises  are  carefully  graded  and  so  arranged  as  to  take  the  student  over  the  subject  with  no  breaks  in  his 
progress.  The  rules  and  definitions  are  pointed,  yet  comprehensive  and  accurate,  and  each  emphasize  the  Practical  side  of 
the  subject. 

4.  A  very  simple,  straight  line  system  of  diagrams  is  employed.  Any  teacher,  who  is  familiar  with  the  so-called 
"  Reed  &  Kellogg"  system,  will  have  no  difficulty  whatever  with  this  book  Enough  diagrams  are  introduced  to  afford  the 
teacher  a  guide,  leaving  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  a  matter  to  be  determined  by  conditions. 

5.  A  number  of  carefully  planned  review  lessons  are  a  strong  feature  of  the  book.  The  material  for  review  is  always 
at  hand,  and  the  teacher  has  only  to  assign  the  questions  to  know  that  the  pupil  is  reviewing  systematically. 

6.  A  chapter  on    'Idioms"   will  commend  itself  to  all  thoughtful  teachers. 

7.  A  chapter  on  "  Peculiar  and  DiflScult  Constructions,"  fully  illustrated  by  means  of  diagrams,  will  be  found  helpful 
in  solving  those  difficult  problems  that  are  constantly  arising  in  the  grammar  and  rhetoric  classes. 

8.  Punctuation  and  capitalization  are  given  careful  attention.  Very  few,  if  any,  text-books  on  this  subject  offer  the 
comprehensive  discussion  of  punctuation  and  the  amount  of  practice  work  that  is  found  in  WILLIAMS'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

9.  The  proper  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  practical  phases  of  the  subject.  The  casefoims  of  pronouns,  the  agreement 
of  verb  and  subject,  and  of  pronoun  and  antecedent,  and  the  formation  of  plurals  and  possessives  are  given  adequate  space 
and  attention. 

10.  WILLIAMS'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  is  complete.  It  does  not  undertake  to  discuss  orthography,  nor  does  it 
trespass  upon  the  field  of  rhetoric,  but  it  covers  the  subject  of  grammar  thoroughly. 

IT  IS  THE   IDEAL  GRAMMAR  FOR  THE  COMMERCIAL   OR  SHORTHAND  STUDENT. 

HOW  TO  GET  A  COPY 

We  should  be  glad  to  give  a  copy  of  this  book  to  every  teacher  who  is  really  interested  in  the  subject  and  would  be 
willing  to  recognize  and  adopt  a  book  better  than  the  one  he  is  using,  but  it  is  in\possible  for  publishers  to  undertake  to  make 
a  gratuitous  distribution  of  their  books  among  all  who  may  apply  to  them.  Therefore,  we  make  the  following  offer  which  will 
appeal  to  all  teachers  as  eminently  fair. 

Send  us  50  cents  for  a  copy  of  the  book.  The  money  will  be  returned  in  case  your  school  adopts,  or  you  may  return  the 
book  at  our  expense  after  you  have  examined  it,  and  the  purchase  price  will  be  refunded.  Very  liberal  introduction  terms 
will  be  made  to  teachers  or  to  school  boards.     WRITE  US  TODAY. 

OUR  SPELLING  BOOK  IS  USED  IN  HUNDREDS  OF  SCHOOLS. 

THE  COMJVIERCIAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
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Thirteen  thousand  positions 
were  filled  by  the  Remington 
Employment   Departments  during  the  year    1902  in 
the  cities  of  New   York  and  Chicago  alone.      Every  city 
in  America  shows  a  similar  proportion 


Good  Pay 


Remember  that  the  user  of  a  low-priced  writing  machine  always  wants  a  low-priced  sten- 
ographer.    The  best  positions  are  SECURED  BY  THE  COMPETENT  OPERATORS  OF  THE 

REMINGTON    TYPEWRITER    CO.,    327    Broadway,    New  York. 
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First  Class  Schools 


FIRST  CLASS  TEACHERS 

iriLL  FIND  IT  TO 
THEIR  INTEREST 
T  O  CORRESPOND 
WITH    THE    .... 

CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS 
AGENCY, 

BOWLING    GREEN,     -    -    -    KY. 


Penmanship  Supplies 

FINEST   OBTAINABLE 


PENS  AND  HOLDERS 


All  goods  listed  below  go]  by  mail  post- 
paid. 

Zanerlan  Fine  Writer  Pen— The  best  and 
finest  fine  writing  pen  made — best  for 
engrossing,  card  writing  and  all  fine 
script  work.  Gross  $1.00,  3^  Gross  25c, 
1  Doz 12c. 

Zanerian  Ideal  Pen-  One  of  the  best  pens 
made  for  general  penwork— business 
or  ornamental.  One  of  the  best  pens 
for  beginners  in  penmanship.  Gross 
75c.  ^4  Gross  25c,  1  Doz 10c. 

Zanerian  Business  Pen— A  smooth,  dura- 
ble, common  sense  business  pen.  For 
unshaded  business  writing  it  has 
never  been  excelled,  if  equaled.  Gross 
75c,  ^4  Gross  35c,  1  Doz 10c. 

Gillott's  Principality  No.  I  Pen— A  fine 

writing  pen.  Gross  $1  00,  ^-4  Gross,  25c, 
1  Doz  - - 12c. 

Gillott's  Double  Elastic  E.  F.  Ho.  604  Pen- 

A  medium  fine  writing  pen.  Gross  75c, 
;i  Gross  aScl  Doz  - 10c. 

GlUott's  Maennm  QnUI  E.  F.  No.  601  Pen- 
A  business  pen.  Gross  $1.00,  \^  Gross 
25c,  !  Doz  - ViQ. 

Gillott's  Mo.  303  E.  F.  Pen-Used  largely 
for  drawing  purposes.  Gross  11.00, 
'4Gross26c.l   Doz _ -   12c. 

Gillott's  Lithographic  Pen  No.  290-One 
of  the  finest  pointed  drawing  pens 
made.    B  pens  25c,  3  pens -   15c. 

Gillott's  Crow  Qnill  Pen  Ho.  659  -  Very 
fine  points.    6  pens  25c,  3  pens 15c. 

Soennecken  Lettering  Pen— For  making 
German  Text,  Old  English,  and  all 
broad  pen  letters.  Set  of  12— numbers 
1,  l'.„  2,  Ki.  3,  3M,  4,  5  and  6  single 
pointed  and  10,  20,  and  30  double 
pointed 25c. 

Double  Holder  for  Soennecken  Pens- 
Holds  2  pens  atone  time --10c. 

Zanerian  Ob  iqne  Penholder  Hand- 
made, rosewood,  Vi  inches  long,  a 
beautifuland  perfect  holder.  1  holder  50c. 
Fine  Art  Ob  iqne  Holder— Inlaid  and 
fancy,  hand-made,  rosewood,  and  by 
far  the  most  beautiful  holder  made. 
1  holder  sent  in  a  small  wooden  box.  $1.00 
Excelsior  Obliqne  Holder— The  best  low 
priced  oblique  holder  made.  Many 
hundreds  of  gross  have  been  sold. 

1  Holder 10c 

1  Dozen __ -'.  50c. 

I4  Gross $1.10 

■3  Gross .  2  15 

1  Gross  - 4  25 

Straight  Penholder- Cork  tipped  and 
best  for  business  writing,  flourishing, 
etc.  1  holder  10c,  6  holders  40c.  12 
holders 65c. 

We  handle  the  best  and  can  save  you 
money. 

Cash  must  accompany  all  orders.  Prices 
are  too  low  to  keep  accounts.  Remit  by 
money  order,  or  stamps  for  small  amounts 

Address,  Zanek  &  Bloser, 
Columbus,  O. 


Of  Diplomas,  Designing 
and  Engrossing    ^    ^ 


Send  for  it.  IPe  hai-e  the  fin- 
est assortment  of  diplomas 
for  business  and  shorthand 
schools  ei-er  published  ~  all 
new.  Catalofrues  Illustrated, 
Resolutions  Engrossed,  etc. 
Correspondence  Solicited.  .  .  . 

Rook.Ian<l,  Maine. 
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GILLOTT'S  PENS, 

THK  MOST  PERFECT  OF  PENS, 

HAVE  GAINED  THE 

GRAND    PRIZE, 

Paris  Exposition,  1900. 

This  Is  the  Highest  Trizo  ever  Awarded  to  Pen» 


Jhe 
Practical 


Premium 
Offer  .-» 


Qood 
Values 

Aittle 
Money 


The  Phacticai.  Age,  which 
is  very  surely  taking  its  place 
with  the  standard  magazines 
of  the  country,  otTors  the  fol- 
lowing great  values  for 
the  following  small  sum  of 
money  : 


Frank  Leslie's  Popular 
Monthly.  Frank  Leslie's  Art 
Calendar  for  1903,  and  the 
Practical  Age,  one  year,  for 
$1.30. 


The  Practical  Age  i: 
magazine  for  people  who 
think  and  act.  The  editorial 
discretion  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  manuscripts  ap- 
pearing in  the  Practical 
.\GE,  is  experienced  and  fair, 
making  for  the  best  interests 
both  of  magazine  and  read- 
ers. Besides  the  several  de- 
partments already  appearing 
in  the  magazine,  new,  inter- 
esting, and  invaluable  de- 
partments will  be  added, 
from  time  to  time. 


REGULAR  SUBSCRIPTION 
I  50  Cents  A   Year  | 


:  SAMPLE    COPY     FKEE  ^=- 


PRACTICAL  AGE 


TEACHERS 


WANTED 


We  received  NINE 
CALLS  for  C  OM- 
MERCIAL  teachers 
between  January  25 
and  February  10. 
when  this  Journal 
went  to  press ! 


Better  get   your  name 


Central  Teachers'  Ae:ency,  Columbus,  Ohii 
ADAMS  &  ROQEKS.  Manag:ers. 


OOOI>    SCKIPT    CUTS 

attract  attention  even  in  the  cheapest  news- 
paper. If  you  want  something  fine— sometbing 
out  of  the  beaten  path— write  to 

C.  P.  ZAMER,  Cohimbus.  O. 


Special  Car£  and  Atte.nt',on  Given  to  R£PRoouct!On  of 


Atisy^ers  Are  Coming  Iti 

Wc  hope  to  receive  hundreds  of  solutions  to  the  merchandise  problem  submitted  in  the  March 
issue  of  the  Educator.  We  regret  to  state,  however,  that  so  far  very  few  correct  answers  have  been 
received.  They  do  not  show  THE  CORRECT  COST  OF  THE  MERCHANDISE  PURCHASED, 
because  only  the  Budget  Systems  of  book  keeping  explain  the  correct  method  of  keeping  the  Merchan- 
dise accounts.  Of  course  others  will  quickly  follow  our  lead,  but  it  was  ever  thus.  The  correct  solution 
with  statements  will  be  published  in  a  later  issue  of  the  Educator.     Watch  for  it ! 

COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  BOOK-KEEPING 

supplies  a  complete  course  of  instruction  contained  in  five  separate  sets,  each  illustrating  an  important 
system  of  accounting  as  adjusted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  special  lines  of  business. 

BUSINESS  BOOK-KEEPING  AND  PRACTICE 

also  supplies  a  complete  course  of  study,  being  divided  into  five  sets  differing  somewhat  from  the  Com- 
mercial and  Industrial  Book-keeping  course,  but  covering  the  same  general  ground.  Both  these  publi- 
cations, known  as  the  Budget  Systems,  possess  so  many  unique  and  distinctive  features  that  they  cannot 
be  classed  with  any  other  similar  publications  intended  for  school  use.  They  both  employ  the  ILLUS- 
TRATIVE method  from  the  start,  using  all  the  business  papers  because  that  is  the  only  method  that 
presents  the  history  of  the  business  in  the  form  it  will  come  to  the  practicing  book-keeper. 

Sadler's  Commercial  Arithmetic  &  Essentials  of  Business  Arithmetic 

are  showing  largely  increased  sales  over  any  previous  year.  That  is  because  they  possess  superior  teach- 
ing qualities  and  reflect  the  practical  operations  of  the  counting  room  much  more  completely  and  accur- 
ately than  any  of  the  hundreds  of  arithmetical  publications  that  are  continually  being  exploited  as 
"something  new,"  and  "  something  superior,"  etc. 

A  Copy  of  LISTER'S  BUDGET  OF  WRITING  LESSONS  THAT  TEACH 

in  the  hands  of  the  pupil  will  give  him  more  and  better  instruction  in  learning  how  to  write  than  all  the 
penman's  journals  in  the  world  combined  and  condensed,  and  the  budget  of  writing  lessons  does  not  cost 
nearly  as  much,  either.  The  sale  of  this  budget  of  writing  lessons  this  year  has  been  four  times  as  large 
as  any  previous  year  since  its  publication. 

BILLINGS'  SYNTHETIC  SHORTHAND 

is  based  upon  the  Graham-Pitmanic  principles.  The  thousands  of  teachers  who  still  stick  to  the  old  and 
reliable  Pitman  basis  will  find  this  book  to  be  worthy  of  their  careful  consideration.  Month  by  month 
new  schools  are  teaching  it  and  it  is  gradually  being  introduced  by  the  best  teachers  into  the  best  schools. 
A  new  edition  has  just  been  received  from  press.     Send  for  a  circular  describing  special  features. 

RICHARDSON'S  COMMERCIAL  LAW 

is  the  biggest  seller  on  the  market. 

EARNEST'S  ENGLISH-CORRESPONDENCE 

is  not  a  picture  book.  It  is  just  a  plain,  honest,  effective  instrument  in  the  hands  of  teacher  and  pupil 
on  the  subject  of  English  and  correspondence. 


We  desire  to  receive  communi  rations  only  from  teachers  or  school  officers. 
State  your  wants  fully  in  writing  for  information. 


Sa^dler^RoMre  Company, 

Baltimore,   Ma.t>yla.ncl. 
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PCBLISHED   BY 

ZANER  8*  BL05ER 

COLUMBU5,  OHIO 


$1.00  A 
YEAR 

10  Cfs.  A 
COPY 
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A    NEW    PVBLrlCATION 

Mills^  Modern  Business  Penmanship. 

By    C    C.     MILLS. 

WILLIAMS  &  ROGERS  SERIES 

Designed  for  the  use  of  writing  classes  in  business  colleges  and  in  the  com- 
mercial departments  of  high  schools. 

P'oi-     ter-ms,     adclress     the     pviblisHers. 


A  Complete  Modern  Course  in   Bookkeeping  and  Business   Practice. 
WILLIAMS  &  ROGERS  SERIES. 

Modern   liiustrative   Booiilieeping 

THE  LEADING  BOOKKEEPING  SYSTEM. 

Introduced  Into  hundreds  of  representative  business  colleges  and  commercial  departments  throughout 
the  country,  and  enthusiastically  championed  by  both  teachers  and  pupils.  It  Is  easy  to  learn,  easy  to  teach 
and  easy  to  manage.     It  Is  the  system  YOU  want. 


Ne-w    Yoric, 


AME^RICAN     BOOK    COMPANY 

Cincinnati. 


Mr.  Will  X.  L.  Others, 
Dear  Friend: 

Upon  investica- 
tion,  you  will  find  that  the 
only  system  of  Short-hand  that 
does  not  need  position,  word- 
signs,  prefixes,  affixes,  or 
other  abbreviations,  with  a 
simple  vocabulary  of  24,300 
words,  that  improves  the  spell- 
ing, exercises  and  develops 
the  reasoning  faculties,  thus 
awakening  the  dormant  minds, 
facilitates  articulation  in 
foreign  languages  and  leads 
the  Short-hand  world  in  brev- 
ity of  outline,  flow  of  move- 
ment, ease  of  learning,  cleaLr- 
ness  to  read  or  legibility, 
capacity  and  speed  and  yet 
capable  of  applying  every 
means  of  abbreviation  resort- 
ed to  by  other  systems,  is 
Clark's  Tangible  Short-hand. 

Send  $2.00  for  self  in- 
structor in  this  purely  con- 
nective vowel  system. 

Fraternally  yours, 

^^^-^^^^^ 
323  College  Street, 

Springfield,  Mo. 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 


Benn  Pitman  Phonography 


Adopted  by  the  Boards  of  Education  of 
Philadelphia,    Boston,    St.    Louis, 

and   fifty  other  American   cities. 


The  Manual  of  Pliono^raphy— by  Benn  Pitman  and 
Jerome  B.  Howard.  Tlie  text-book  for  Ijeginners,  liOO 
pages,    cloth,   $1.00. 

The  Phono§raphi<!  Dictionary— contains  120,000  words 
and  phrases  in  engraved  plionographic  character  ami 
type  key,  552  pages,  cloth,  $:i.0O. 

Business  Letters,  No.  :>- Railroad  Correspondence, 
engraved  in  phonograpli>'.  Key  in  facsimile  typewriting, 
52  pages,  paper  twenty-five  (25)  cents. 

The  Touch  Writei — liy  J.  E.  Fuller.  A  complete  man- 
ual of  typewriting  by  touch.  In  two  editions,  for  sUift- 
/\e.rand  double  ke.r-ZiOr'irri  machines  respectively.  Each 
iS  paKes,  boards,  fifty  (50)  cents. 

Send  for  complete  catalogue  and  iiiformntion. 

The    Phonographic    Institute  Co. 

CINCINNATI.   OHIO. 

lienn  Pitman,  Pres.  Jerome  B.   Howard,  Manager. 

N.  B.— Names  of  certificated  teachers  of  ihe  Renn  Titman  sys- 
tem now  open  to  engagements  will  be  furnish!  lo  managers  of 
schools  on  request. 
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A   COURSE   IN    PUNCTUATION 

That  Presents 
ACTUAL  CONDITIONS, 
Not  Ideals, 
REAL  LETTERS, 
Not  Literary  Fiction, 

^a^AND  TRAINS  STENOGRAPHERS"^^- 

To  punctuate  the  kind  of 
English  they  have  to 
"TAKE,"  prepared  for  a 
well  known  school,  is 
offered  for  general  use. 

Single  Copies,  50c. 
Write  for  fnll  information  and  special  price  to  schools 

LORD    &    SPENCE,  PUBLISHERS 

SALEM,  MASS. 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 


Benn  Pitman  Phonography 


of 


Adopted  by  the  Hoards  of  Kdiicat 
Philadelphia,    Boston,    St.    Louis, 

and   fifty  other   American   cities. 


The  Manual  of  Phono§i-aphy— by  Benn  Pitman  and 
Jerome  B.  Howard.  Tlie  text-boolc  for  beginners,  200 
pages,    clotli,   $1.00. 

The  Phonographif:  Dictionary— contains  120,000  words 
and  phrases  in  engraved  phonographic  character  and 
type  Ifcy,  552  pages,  clotli,  $3.00. 

Business  Letters,  No.  2  — Railroad  Correspondence, 
engraved  in  phonograpliy.  Key  in  facsimile  typewriting, 
52  pages,  paper  twenty-five  (25)  cents. 

The  Touch  Writei — by  J.  E.  Fuller.  A  complete  man- 
ual of  typewriting  by  toiicli.  In  two  editions,  for  shift- 
kcj' and  double  fre.r-fcoard  machines  respectively.  Each 
IS  pages,  boards,  fifty  (50)  cents. 

Send  for  complete  catalogue  and  information. 

The    Phonographic    Institute  Co. 


Benn  Pitman 


CINCINNATI.   OHIO. 
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A.  Btxslness   Speller 

A  comprehensive  little  book  on  Spelling,  120  pages  of 
words  most  frequently  seen  in  business  correspondence. 
Divided  into  lessons  of  fifty  words  each.  Several  lessons 
of  words  pronounced  alike,  but  spelled  differently.  Just 
the  thing  for  the  school  room.  Sample  copy  sent  postpaid 
for  25  cents. 

^txain^sa  Lretter  Writing 

One  of  the  neatest  and  brightest  little  works  on  Com- 
mercial Correspondence.  Unlike  anything  else  published. 
Write  for  sample  pages.  Single  copy  sent  postpaid  for  ^0 
cents. 

Other  books  published  are  **  Musselman's  Practical 
Bookkeeping,"  "  High  School  Bookkeeping,"  "Commercial 
Law,"  "  Commercial  Arithmetic." 


Try  a 
Box  of 


MUSSELMAN'S 


Perfection 

Pens,        25c. 


D.     Lf.     M  tx  s  s  e  1  nr&  a.  r& 

PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Quinoy  -  -  -         Illinois 


Clarke   Tangible      requires   20   Jtrokec 


Isaac   Pitmafis 
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■ADDRESS, 


FliANK    C.    CLAKLK, 

323  College  Street, 
SPRINGFIELD,       =        MISSOURI. 
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If  you  have  not  had  opportunity  to  examine  the  following;  books  it  will  be  to  your  interest  to  write  us. 


A  TEXT- BOOK  OF  COMMERCIAL   OEOORAPHV.      Bv  Cvrus  C.       THE    ESSE>tTI\LS  OF   BUSINESS  LAW.      Bv    Francis   M.  Bu 
AtJams,  F.  A.  G.  S.,  foniierlv  President  of  tlie  Department 
of  Geograpiiy,  Brooklvn   Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
12  mo.    Clntli.  $1.30. 


dick,     IvL.    D.,    Dwight    Professor   of     Law    in   Columbia 
University,  New  York,  12  ino.,  cloth,  $1.10. 


FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS.  An  extraordinary  success  in 
text-book  makitig  and  text-book  selling.  Three  large 
editions  in  two  months  after  publication. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  COMMERCIAL  OEOORAPHV.  Bv  Cyrus  C. 
Adams,  F.  A.  G.  S.,  12  mo.,  cloth,  $1,10.  For  Granmiar 
Schools. 


FUNDS  AND  THEIR  USES.  A  treatise  on  instruments, 
methods  and  institutions  in  modern  finance.  By  Dr.  F.  A. 
Cleveland  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Illustrated. 
12  mo.    Cloth,  $1.25  net;  postage,  12  cents  additional. 


IN    PREPARATION 

HISTORY  OF  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRIES.      By  Worthington  C.  Ford. 
MONEY  AND  BANKING.     By  Frederick  M.  Taylor,  Ph    D.,  University  of  Michigan. 
TRANSPORTATION.     By  hmory   R.  Johnson,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

D.   APPLETON   &   COMPANY 

New  York  Boston  Chicago 


London 
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i     -a^FOUR  GRAND  GOOD  BOOKS^^     | 

I     For  the  Consideration  of  Progressive,  Thoughtful  Teachers  of  Commercial  Branches     | 


LYONS'  COMMERCIAL  LAW 

This  book  is  teachable  as  vou  have  found  no  other  book  to  be.  It  is  admirably 
arranged  and  your  pupils  will  not  find  its  study  dry  and  uninteresting.  By  far  the 
most  widely  used  book  published  on  the  subject. 

OFFICE  METHODS  AND 
PRACTICAL   BOOKKEEPINC 

Contains  all  the  good  features  of  other  publications  and  many  new  ones.  It  never 
fails  to  interest  tlie  student.  The  advanced  part  of  this  work  comes  nearer  to  por- 
traying actual  ofHce  conditions  as  adapted  to  the  school  room  than  has  any  other  work. 

MODERN  BUSINESS  SPELLER 

This  book  is  not  a  mere  list  of  words— it  contains  features  you  have  never  before  seen  in 
a  speller.  Though  only  a  year  on  the  market  it  is  already  the  leading  business  and 
high  school  speller.    Write  for  a  sample  lesson  from  it. 

OUTLINE  OF  COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY 

The  high  schools  that  are  looking  for  a  work  on  this  subject,  that  is  truly 
educational,  that  will  lead  the  pupil  to  results  that  are  positive  and  valuable,  will  he 
delighted  with  this  work. 

1  We  will  send  you  further  and  more  explicit  information  concerning:  these  as  well  as  such  other  of  our 

I      books  as  may  Interest  you.    Superintendents,  Principals  and  Commercial  Teachers  are  invited  to  write  us 
i      of  their  needs  for  such  books. 


1133  Broadway,  New  York  24  Adams  St.,  Chicago 

723  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
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OUR  GREATEST  DIFFICULTY 

For  three  years  we  have  been  unable  to  supply  the  demand  for  well  qualified  teachers  of  Gregg 
Shorthand.  Next  September  more  commercial  schools  will  adopt  Gregg  Shorthand  than  at  any 
previous  time  in  its  history— IF  WE  CAN  FURNISH  THEM  WITH  TEACHERS. 

A  Brief  E^xplanation 

Let  us  explain  the  conditions  confronting  us: — 

The  demand  for  our  system  has  been  created,  and  in  many  sections  of  the  country  intending 
students  of  shorthand  poiitively  deminJ  the  Gregg  system.  The  school  naturally  desires  to  secure 
these  students,  and  the  introduction  of  Gregg  Snorthand  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  impos- 
sible, however,  for  a  commercial  school  to  change  systems  suddenly,  as  the  course  of  instruction  in 
the  old  system  must  be  completed  with  students  already  enrolled  while  new  students  are  started  on  the 
Gregg.  For  this  reason  we  are  bombarded  each  year  with  urgent  requests  for  teachers  of  Gregg 
Shorthand  who  are  also  competent  to  give  instruction  in  some  other  system  -  Graham,  Pitman,  Mun- 
son.  Dement,  Cross,  or  whatever  the  system  may  be  which  has  previously  been  taught.  As  the  adop- 
tion of  our  system  by  an  important  school  often  depends  upon  our  being  able  to  supply  such  a  teacher, 
it  is  naturally  very  disappointing  to  us  when  we  cannot  do  so.  This  has  happened  at  least  a  dozen 
times  in  the  past  six  months — several  of  the  positions  offering  salaries  of  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  a  year. 

A   Great  Offer  to    TeacHers 

We  must  provide  teachers  or  lose  business.     To  meet  the  demand  we  are  going  to  give 

Free  Instruction  in  Gregg  Shorthand 

by  Nail  to  One  Hundred  Teachers 

This  course  of  instruction  will  be  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  author  of  Gregg  Shorthand, 
and  will  consist  of  the  splendid  course  of  lessons  and  exercises  prepared  for  the  use  of  schools  and 
teachers  desiring  to  develop  a  mail  instruction  business.  Many  teachers  have  already  taken  the  course, 
paying  the  regular  tuition  rates,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  our  methods  of  giving  mail  instruction. 

There  will  be  absolutely  no  obligation  on  anyone  to  adopt  Gregg  Shorthand  at  the  end  of  the 
course  unless  he  desires  to  do  so.  Our  sole  object  is  to  provide  teachers  to  meet  the  demand  next 
season.     The  merits  of  the  system,  and  results  accomplished,  will  do  the  rest. 

If  you  desire  to  avail  yourself  of  this  offer,  write  us  promptly,  as  the  instruction  must  begin 
immediately  in  order  that  the  teachers  be  ready  for  next  season. 

the:  GRCGO  PVBLrlSHING  CO. 

CHICAGO 
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ISAAC 
PITMAN'S 


SHoriHatid 


THe   largest    sale 
in    the    -^rorld.. 


Merohanta'  and  Bankers'  School, 

59th  Street  artel  Madison  ^ventxe. 

Messrs.  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  31  Union  Square,  City.  New  Vokk,  May  5,  1903. 

Gentlemen:  Kindly  enter  our  order  for  one  thousand  (lUOOl  copies  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  complete  "  Shorthand  Instructor  ";  five 
hundred  (."100)  copies  of  the  Van  Sant  Svstem  of  Touch  Typewriting  (pamphlet  form),  and  oneeach  of  every  book  in  the  Isaac  Pit 
man  System  for  our  school  library.  \\  e  take  this  opportunitj-  to  congratulate  vou  on  the  marvelous  growth  of  the  Isaac  Pitman 
Sliorthand  throughout  the  country,  and  especially  in  and  around  New  York  City.  We  would  further  say,  that  we  are  satisfied  the 
results  we  are  getting  in  our  teaching  are  largely  due  to  the  excellence  of  the  system  we  have  adopted.    We  are. 

Yours  very  truly,  ESTEY,  McNEECE  &  GARDNER. 


SVCCESSrVLr    BOOKS. 


Mai 


ic  Pitman's  Shorthand  Ifistr^xotor.  Adopted  by  the  N.  Y.  High  School  of  Commerce  and  Girls'  Technical 
Higli  School.  Ttie  Petiitian's  Art  Journal  says:  "A  great  victorv  for  the  Isaac  Pitman  System."  Revised  20th 
Century  Edition.     Cloth,  gilt,  ■.'76  pp.,  $1.50. 

ic  HItnnan's  Shorthand  DIotlormary*  Just  out.  Eighth  Edition.  Enlarged  and  improved.  Contains  Engraved 
Shorthand  Cliaracters  and  Ke\-  for  over  61,000  words  and  proper  names,  and  a  complete  list  (in  shorthand)  of  Gram- 
malogues  and  Contractions.    SI'.' pp.,  cloth,  gilt,  $1.50. 

>ual  of  Modern  Punctuation.  Bx  William  Bradford  Dickson.  A  book  for  Stenographers,  Typewriter  Operators, 
and  Business  Men.  With  hints  to  Letter- Writers,  one  hundred  suggestions  to  Stenographers,  etc.  New  edition, 
127  pp.,  40c. 

intleth  Century  Business  Dictation  (St  L>etfal  ¥'orTi\a.  Third  Edition  (ordinary-  tjrpe).  A  complete 
manual  of  Dictation.  Contains  over  400  letters,  covering  Sftx  lines  of  business.  Also  40  pages  of  Legal  Forms, 
etc.    Cloth  Back,  stiff  boards,  272  pp.,  75c.;  cloth,  $1.00. 


Send  for  24page  Catalogue  and  "Reasons  Why." 


Issiaic  Pitman  Wi  SonSf 


31  \7nIon  Sqixare« 
Ne'^  York.. 


X<J\V   KEABY:    ■■  Spanifih  Shorthand, ■'  by  G.  Parodr  {4th  edition  reprinted).     Price.  $1.2c 


GOOD 
TEXT 
BOOKS 


THAT  ARE  ESSENTIAL 
TO  A  THOROUGH  COM- 
MERCIAL COURSE 


THE 

BOBBS-MERRILL 
COMPANY  Publishers 
Indianapolis  USA 


Spencer's  Elements  of 
Commercial  Law 

Treats  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  business  man.  Uses  language  clear, 
simple  and  free  from  technicalities.  Points 
out  the  legal  errors  that  business  men  are 
apt  to  fall  into  and  tells  how  to  avoid  and 
correct  them. 

Nelson's  Commercial 
Arithmetic 

A  thoroughly  practical  business  arithmetic 
for  commercial  schools.  Treatment  of  the 
various  mercantile  subjects  according  to  the 
best  business  practice  of  to-day.  The  book 
is  the  right  size  for  a  thorough  course,  neither 
too  large  nor  too  small. 

CORRESPONDENCE    INVITED 


Cbe  Ceadina  3ournal  Devoted  to  Penmanship 
and  Business  education. 


Vol.  VIII.     No.    10. 


COLUMBUS.  O..  JUNE.   1903. 


Whole  No.  55 


$t.  Couis  mor1d*$  Tair  Exhibit 
Committee 

of    the   national   eommercial   Ceacbers* 
Federation 

St.  Louis.  Mo.,  I903. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Private  Commercial 
School  Managers'  Section  of  the  National 
Commercial  Teachers'  Federation,  held  in 
Milwaukee,  last  December,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  arrange  for  an  exhibit  of  the 
Private  Commercial  Schools  at  the  AVorld'a 
Fair  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis  in  IWM.  from  May 
to  November.  The  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee has  had  several  conferences  with 
the  chief  of  the  Educational  Department  of 
the  World's  Fair.  He  so  esteems  and 
values  the  importance  of  the  branch  of 
education  represented  by  the  Private  Com- 
mercial Schools,  that  a  floor  space  of  10,000 
square  feet,  in  the  Educational  Building, 
has  been  promised  for  a  collective  exhibit, 
provided  that  said  space  be  properly 
utilized. 

The  chief  of  the  Educational  Department 
desires  this  committee  to  inform  him  at 
once  how  many  schools  will  join  in  a  col- 
lective display.  We  must,  therefore,  imme- 
diately ascertain  the  exact  number  of 
schools  that  will  participate. 

The  manner  of  display  will  be  attractive, 
and  in  line  with  other  educational  exhibits. 
The  name  and  location  of  each  school  will 
be  with  its  own  exhibit.  It  has  also  been 
suggested  that  we  publish  for  free  distribu- 
tion in  pamphlet  form,  a  treatise  on  Private 
Commercial  College  work,  relative  to 
methods  of  instruction,  modern  facilities, 
etc.,  with  illustrative  cuts.  This  pamphlet 
is  also  to  contain  the  names  and  locations 
of  schools  represented  by  the  collective  ex- 
hibit. There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
right  kind  of  an  exhibit  with  a  generous 
distribution  of  the  proposed  publication,  or 
something  along  this  line,  will  result  in 
great  benetit  to  every  school  joining  in  the 
display.  This  is  the  chance  of  a  life  time  to 
give  prestige  to  the  good  work  accomplish- 
ed by  commercial  schools. 

The  space  alloted  will  be  flat  floor  space 
and  the  arrangement  of  exhibits,  as  well  as 
the  outlay  for  same,  will  fall  upon  the  ex- 
hibitors. 

The  Committee  have  arranged  for  60-inch 
quarter  sawed  high  roll-top  desks  as  units 
of  exhibit. 

That  we  may  have  funds  on  hand  with 
which  to  operate,  it  has  been  decided   to  re- 


quire every  school,  college,  or  publisher 
desiring  to  make  an  exhibit  to  pay  an  en- 
trance fee  of  $25.00  which  will  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
this  association,  Mr.  George  P.  Lord,  Salem, 
Mass.,  and  be  used  towards  payingexpenses 
of  the  collective  exhibit. 

A  school  or  publisher  can  use  one  or  more 
desks,  but  the  entrance  fee  on  each  will  be 
$i5.00  and  the  additional  expense  for  each 
desk  will  be  pro  rated  among  all  the  exhib- 
itors. The  total  expense  should  not  exceed 
$j0.00  per  desk,  and  if  a  large  number  join, 
it  may  be  made  less.  Schools  or  publishers 
desiring  two  or  more  spaces  will  be  supplied 
with  one  high  roll  top  typewriter  cabinet 
suitable  for  the  make  of  machine  they  de- 
sire to  place  with  the  shorthand  exhibit. 
Any  school  desiring  to  do  so  will  be  allowed 
to  have  an  operator  at  the  machine  during 
the  open  hours  of  the  Exposition.  At  the 
close  of  the  Exposition,  the  exhibits  wull  be 
packed  and  shipped  to  the  exhibitors.  Any 
one  so  desiring  can  have  the  desks  at  cost 
and  all  desks  not  taken  by  exhibitors  will 
be  sold  and  the  money  prorated  among  the 
exhibitors. 

If  you  are  willing  to  lend  us  your  influ- 
ence and  co-operation  by  making  an  ex- 
hibit, and  thus  advance  the  best  interests 
of  business  education  in  America,  let  us 
hear  from  you  at  once. 

Respectfully, 
E.  H.  FkITCH,  Chairman. 
Southwestern  Bu>inetis  College,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

S.  Van  vliet. 

SpL-ncerian  Business  CoUeBe.  <'leveland,  Ohjo. 

L.  A.  Aknold. 

Lentral  Business  College,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Coiuiuittee. 


Tifty  Cbousand   Dollars  for  an 

Exhibit  of  Business  Cduca= 

tion  at  the  iUorld's  Tair 


A  meeting  of  leading  business  educators. 
including  J.  W.  Warr,  President  of  the  Nat- 
ional Commercial  Teachers' Federation,  and 
Enos  Spencer.  President  of  the  Private 
Commercial  School  Managers'  Association, 
was  recently  held  at  St.  Louis,  at  which 
nearly  all  the  local  schools  were  represent- 
ed. After  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
plans  proposed,  it  was  decided  to  make  an 
exhibit  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  name, 
and  to  this  end  the  World's  Fair  Exhibit 
Committee  was  empowered  to  correspond 
with  all  the  Private  Commercial  Schools  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enlisting  their  co-operation.  As 
there  are  about  two  thousand  of  these 
schools  in  existence,  it  was  considered  not 
impracticable  to  attempt  to  raise  Fifty 
Thousand  Dollars  for  the  purpose  of  making 
an  exhibit  that  will  be  in  every  way  credit- 
able to  the  cause  of  business  education. 

The  World's  Fair  Committee,  of  which  E. 
H.  Fritch  of  St.  Louis  is  Chairman,  will  be 
glad  to  supply  full  information  regarding 
the  exhibit  and  invites  correspondence  and 
suggestions. 


.1903. 


E.  H.  FRITCH,  Chairman 

St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Committee  of  the  Private 
Commercial  School  Managers'  Association. 
810  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  — 

Enclosed  find  exchange  for  $ ,  payable  to  Geo,  P. 

Lord,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  as  Entrance  Fee  for Exhibit  Desk and 

space  in  the  PRIVATE  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOLS'  COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT 
at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair.  1904.  We  agree  to  pay  when  asked  to  do  so, 
our  pro  rata  share  of  the  additional  expense  of  the  exhibit  and  to  furnish  be- 
fore April  15,  1904,  the  material  we  wish  placed  in  our  exhibit. 

Respectfully, 


For College. 


DEPAR^TMENT  OF 

/Business  education! 

f'f'uaylord,  Beverly,  Maxr 
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AIL   MATTER  FOR  THIS  DEPAKT.nBNT  SHOULD  HE  ADDRESSED  TO  THEEDITOR. 


The  Boston  Convention 
Cbe  of    the    National    Educa- 

Boston  tional     Association     will 

eonvention  undoubtedly  bring  to- 
gether the  largest  atten- 
dance that  has  ever  been  recorded  in 
the  history-  of  this  mammoth  organi- 
zation. It  is  being  predicted  that 
from  20,000  to  25,000  teachers  and 
tourists  will  take  advantage  of  the 
reduced  rates  and  the  special  excur- 
sions, locally  arranged,  to  the  places 
of  historic,  literary,  and  natural 
interest  in  and  near  by  Boston. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  interest  at- 
taching to  the  eastern  shore  of  New 
England,  and  its  attractions  can 
nearly  all  be  reached  in  a  ride  of 
from  one  to  five  hours  (including  the 
trip  to  the  White  Mountains),  by  rail 
or  on  the  ocean,  at  slight  expense. 
So  much  is  said  about  the  educa- 
tional features  of  a  trip  to  eastern 
New  England  that  many  do  not 
realize  that  it  is  a  country  of  surpass- 
ing natural  beauty.  We  have  seen 
the  most  of  the  scenic  features  of  our 
great  country,  but,  for  a  delightful 
combination  and  variety  of  beautiful 
scenery,  we  have  not  seen  anything 
more  pleasing  than  can  be  found  in 
New  England. 

The  meeting  this  yearof  the  Busi- 
ness Educators'  Section  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  will  be  unusually  interesting, 
and  the  meeting,  at  the  same  time,  of 
the  recently  organized  New  England 
High  School  'commercial  Teachers' 
Association,  will  afford  all  high 
school  commercial  teachers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  final  steps  in 
the  organization  of  the  first  Associa- 
tion of  this  kind.  Besides,  the 
National  Private  School  Managers' 
Association  will  meet  in  Boston  dur- 
ing the  N.  E.  A.  Convention.  There 
will  never  be  a  better  opportunity  to 
take  a  needed  vacation  and  to  com- 
bine with  it  the  enjoyment  of  one  of 
the  most  practical  and  effective  forms 
of  education;  namel}-,  travel.  We 
hope  to  greet  scores  of  our  friends  at 
this  great  gathering. 

Visiting  teachers  should  write  at 
once  to  Edward  R.  Warren,  Chair- 
man of  the  Local  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  N.  E.  A.,  Boston,  en- 
gaging rooms,  if  they  desire  to  ob- 
tain rooms  in  a  private  family.  We 
advise  that  teachers  who  do  not  feel 
like  spending  a  month's  salary  for  a 
week's  entertainment,  plan  to  take 
rooms  and  breakfast  in  a  private 
family  in  Somerville,  Cambridge, 
Dorchester,  Roxburv,  Brighton, 
Maiden,  Melrose,  Newton,  Lynn, 
Hvde    Park,    or    some    of    the    other 


prettv  suburban  cities,  any  one  of 
which  is  practically  Boston,  because 
of  the  excellent  connections  by  steam 
and  electric  cars,  at  from  five  cents 
to  twenty-five  cents  fare.  Of  course 
there  are  many  entirely  satisfactory 
private  houses  available  in  the  city 
of  Boston,  but  the  city  is  not  exactly 
a  Bar  Harbor  for  refreshing  breezes 
during  the  month  of  July. 

Marston's  will  be  found  one  of  the 
best  inexpensive  restaurants. 

Hotels  in  Boston  are  nearly  all  on 
the  European  plan,  and  the  hotels 
that  teachers  would  want  to  go  to  are 
high  priced,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  average  commercial  teacher. 
We  recommend  the  Touraine,  Belle- 
vue,  Parker  House,  Adams,  Reynolds 
Thorndyke,  Somerset,  or  Brunswick, 
in  which  rooms  without  bath  will 
cost  from  $1.50  a  dav  for  the  poorest 
to  $3.00  for  the  best;  and  the  rooms 
with  bath  will  cost  from  $3.50  to  $8.00, 
the  latter  being  the  price  for  the  best 
rooms  at  the  Touraine.  The  Tou- 
raine is  the  Waldorf-Astoria  of 
Boston,  a  magnificent  hotel.  No  room 
costs  less  than  $3.00.  The  Parker 
House  is  a  favorite  with  commercial 
travelers,  although  its  prices,  con- 
sidering its  service,  are  probably  the 
highest.  The  Reynolds  and  the 
Adams  are  in  a  noisy  part  of  the  city 
and  are  not  so  satisfactory  for  ladies 
as  the  others  might  be.  The  Somer- 
set and  the  Brunswick  are  in  the 
nature  of  fashionable  family  hotels, 
near  to  the  meeting  places  of  the 
various  sections  of  the  Association, 
although  none  of  these  hotels  is  very 
far  away.  The  Thorndyke  is  a  pleas- 
ant, rather  quiet  hotel  looking  over 
the  beautiful  public  gardens.  Its 
rates  are  moderate.  We  prefer  the 
Bellevue,  a  high-class  place,  within  a 
few  steps  of  the  State  House,  on  a 
quiet  street — famous  Beacon  Street — 
but  a  stone's  throw  from  Boston 
Common,  and  close  to  the  principal 
transfer  station  of  the  subwav  cars. 
Its  rates  are  from  $2.00  to  $B.OO'. 

The  following  are  good  hotels,  in 
the  business  district  of  the  city,  at 
prices  somewhat  less  than  the  fore- 
going: United  States,  Young's, 
American  House  and   Quincy  House. 

We  do  not  mention  the  Westminster, 
one  of  the  most  desirable  in  the  city, 
because  it  has  been  entirely  reserved 
for  two  state  delegations  from  the 
West.  It  is  important,  we  repeat, 
that  room  reservations  be  made  in 
advance,  if  possible. 


At  the  Brooklyn  Con- 
euaranteeing  vention  of  the  E.  C. 
Positions  T.  A.,  considerable  was 

said  both  for  and 
against  the  practice  of  guaranteeing 
positions,  President  Miller  making 
probably  the  most  intense  attack  on 
the  custom,  and  Mr.  Archibald  Cobb, 
Principal  of  Banks'  Business  College, 
Philadelphia,  the  most  able  and 
vigorous  defense  of  it.  There  are 
among  our  friends  not  a  few  who  are 
guaranteeing  positions  under  more 
or  less  careful  restrictions,  and,  since 
there  are  plainly  two  sides  to  the 
controversy  over  this  subject,  we 
have  asked'  Mr.  Cobb  to  prepare  for 
this  number  of  The  Educator  a 
statement  of  his  position  on  the 
question.  In  vi'-w  of  what  has  ap- 
peared in  these  columns  in  the  past. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  we 
are  not  oh  Mr.  '^obb's  side  of  the 
debate.  His  contribution  is  not  in 
any  sense  to  be  taken  as  an  indica- 
tion that  The  EDrc.-\Tor  has  "  turned 
turtle,"  but  it  is  to  signify  that  we 
want  to  be  just  to  all  classes  of  our 
readers.  We  commend  to  our  readers, 
the  article  on  another  page,  by  Mr. 
Cobb,  as  a  favorable  presentation  of 
the  subject  by  one  of  its  most  suc- 
cessful advocates  in  this  country,  and 
therefore  in  the  world. 


n  Commendable  Plan 

For  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  methods  employed  in  the  various 
manufacturing  establishments  of  this 
city,  groups  of  students  are  taken  on 
Saturdays  to  see  the  operations  of 
the  factories  and  learn  how  their 
particular  product  is  made.  The 
students  make  inquiries  into  the 
methods  of  securing  raw  material, 
cost,  how  it  is  converted  into  the 
finished  product,  and  how  and  where 
disposed  of  and  in  what  quantities, 
etc.  At  the  Friday  Morning  Assem- 
bly reports  are  made  by  the  visiting 
students  to  the  whole  school  assem- 
bled for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the 
reports. 

These  visits  are  of  very  great  value 
to  the  students,  as  they  not  only  see 
for  themselves  /low  the  articles  are 
made,  but  they  learn  to  make  obser- 
vations and  later  tell  of  them  before 
the  school.— Brou/i's  College  Journal, 
Peoria,  HI. 
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From    the    Business    Manager's    Desk 


6uarantecina  Positions 

Archibald      Cobb,      Principal      of 

Baxks  Business  College, 

Philadelphia. 

A  business  cannot  live  within  itself. 
There  must  be  a  law  of  demand  to 
regulate  the  production  of  any 
marketable  article.  Obviously,  the 
onlv  reason  for  the  existence  of  a 
business  is  the  support  of  the  public 
in  the  way  of  demand  for  the  pro- 
duct. In  'the  degree  that  the  busi- 
ness man  fails  to  recognize  this  self- 
evident  fact,  in  that  proportion  he  is 
either  deceiving  himself  or  preying 
upon  a  lenient  public  which  shall,  in 
the  course  of  time,  arise  and  smite 
him  with  all  its  might. 

It  is  often  amusing  to  me  to  listen 
to  the  professions  of  men  interested 
in  the  business  of  educating  men  and 
women.  There  is  too  frequently  an 
assumption  of  righteousness  and  the 
wearing  of  a  cap  of  dignity,  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  successful  business 
men  in  other  lines,  is  very  much  like 
the  cone-shaped  headwear  our  fancy 
places  upon  the  cranium  of  the 
dullest  in  school. 

WHAT   IS    A    BUSINESS    COLLEGE  ? 

Come,  let  us  reason  together.  I  am 
addressing,  I  trust,  an  army  of  com- 
petent, learned,  experienced  men  and 
women,  proprietors  or  teachers  in 
business  colleges  throughout  the 
United  States.  In  order  that  we  may 
get  at  the  root  of  the  matter  we  shall 
define  a  business  college  as  an  insti- 
tution which  educates  and  trains 
men  and  women  along  practical 
lines,  fitting  them  in  a  comparatively 
short  space  of  time  to  go  out  into  the 
world  and  demonstrate  their  value  in 
the  transaction  of  business.  We  do 
not  invade  the  field  covered  by  uni- 
versities and  schools  of  technology. 
We  do  not  compete  with  the  courses 
given  in  these  institutions,  requiring 
from  four  to  eight  years  of  study  and 
entailing  the  expenditure  of  some 
thousands  of  dollars.  We  are  first 
and  all  the  time  striving  to  impart  a 
practical  bread-and-butter  education, 
and,  in  order  to  practice  what  we 
preach,  it  is  necessary  that  we  so 
conduct  our  affairs  as  to  appeal  to 
our  patrons  in  a  practical  way. 

WHAT    IS    A    BUSINESS    COLLEGE     FOR  ? 

There  is  no  insinuation  more  keenly 
and  indignantly  repelled  by  business 
colleges  than  that  they  are  theoreti- 
cal and  impractical.  We  pride  our- 
selves upon  being  thoroughly  in 
touch  with  the  demands  of  the  busi- 
ness world;  if  we  do  not  say  so,  we 
imply  at  least  that  we  are  in  business 
simply  to  cater  to  those  demands. 
Gentlemen,  to  what  end  or  for  what 
purpose  are  vou  educating  your  boys 
and  girls?  There  is  but  one  answer: 
that  they  inay  obtain  positions.  If 
you  and  I  were  honest  and  we  could 
advise,  we  should  tell  everybody  to 
go  to  college  and  spend  the  first 
twenty-five  years  of  life  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  broad  and  general  education,  to 


learn  a  profession,  and  then  take  a 
business  course.  The  youth  and  in- 
experience of  our  students  is  the 
greatest  bar  to  a  realization  of  that 
dignity  we  should  like  to  assume ; 
and  if  our  students  were  college-bred 
men  and  women,  the  bar  would  be 
removed.  But,  from  the  verv  nature 
of  our  work,  this  consummation,  de- 
voutly to  be  wished,  can  never  occur. 
We  are  obliged  to  prove  bv  the 
results  we  accomplish,  in  our  dealing 
with  humble  subjects  and  immature 
minds,  that  we  have  dignity  and  that 
our  calling  is  a  worthy  one.  Is  there 
a  man  or  woman  engaged  in  business 
college  work  in  any  part  of  the  world 
who  does  not  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  sole  purpose  for  which  monev  is 
spent,  labor  performed,  and  time 
consumed  in  a  business  college  is 
the  ultimate  securing  of  a  position? 
Students  enroll  with  you  and  place 
themselves  under  your  care,  not  be- 
cause they  love  the  work,  nor  for 
their  health,  but  because  thev  need 
and  want  positions,  and  they  believe 
that  a  mastery  of  commercial 
branches  is  the  surest  and  quickest 
way  to  obtain  congenial  and  lucrative 
employment.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  business  college  in  the  world 
which  does  not  treat  in  some  manner 
the  subject  of  positions,  because  it  is 
the  cardinal  point  of  the  school's 
existence.  The  attempts  to  make  it 
dignified,  plausible,  and  conservative 
are  ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  As  it 
is  the  real  aim,  the  goal,  the  ambition 
which  prompts  a  course  of  study  and 
the  expenditure  of  money,  why  should 
we  not  treat  it  in  a  frank  and  honest 
manner?  Gentlemen,  if  you  have  an 
inclination  to  do  otherwise,  you  are 
deceiving  yourselves,  and  you  are 
endeavoring  to  stifle  the  criticisms 
of  your  own  conscience. 

HOW      DO     YOU     TREAT     THE      POSITION 
QUESTION? 

What  do  you  sa^'  when  your  pros- 
pective victim  asks  you  about  a 
position?  Do  you  evade  it  or  avoid 
It?  Do  you  tell  him  there  will  be 
none  for  him?  Do  you  allow  him  to 
depart  from  your  school  with  the 
idea  that  he  niay  and  may  not  obtain 
a  position?  Assuredly  not.  I  have 
in  my  mind's  eye  a  picture  of  suavity, 
a  patronizing  air,  a  bland  counte- 
nance, and  an  ecclesiastical  rub  of 
the  hands,  with  the  convincing  assur- 
ance, "There  has  never  been  any 
time  in  the  history  of  our  college 
when  we  did  not  have  more  positions 
at  our  command  than  we  could  fill 
with  ivorthy  young  men  and  women." 
And  the  prospective  student,  uniniti- 
ated and  unsophisticated,  will  wonder 
at  the  mighty  power  behind  the 
college  doors  which  causes  business 
men  to  confide  in  the  institution,  and 
to  take  from  its  sheltering  portals 
future  Morgans,  Schwabs  and  Cas- 
satts.  Do  you  say  those  things,  sirs, 
with  frankness,  with  belief  in  your 
ability  and  an  actual  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  which  have  prevailed 
since  you  first  opened  your  benevo- 
lent institution? 


VOUR     HONESTY    IS      NOT     QUESTIONED 

I  have  no  doubt,  mark  you,  that 
everyone  of  you  has  faithfully_  lived 
up  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by 
these  young  people.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  every  worthy,  deserving  student 
has  been  an.xioiisly  sought  by  the 
great  business  world.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  you  can  recall  men  enjoy- 
ing the  world's  richest  gifts,  success- 
ful in  every  way,  who  were  educated 
in  your  schools.  You  can  point  to 
thein  with  pride,  and  rely  upon  them 
to  assist  you  in  securing  other  stud- 
ents, that  they,  too,  may  go  out  -into 
the  world  and  achieve  an  equal 
measure  of  success.  Do  you  mean 
to  say,  in  view  of  these  assurances, 
that  there  could  ever  come  a  time 
when  the  trust  and  implicit  confi- 
dence reposed  in  you  may  not  be 
realized  by  every  graduate  of  your 
institution?  Is  your  word  as  good  as 
your  bond,  and  if  it  is,  and  they  are 
synonymous  terms,  are  you  not  as 
much  bound  by  vour  word  as  by  the 
giving  of  a  positive  assurance  in  a 
legal  form?  Can  you,  after  such  as- 
surances and  promises,  accept  with 
a  clear  conscience  the  hard-earned 
dollars  of  your  patrons,  and  in  the 
end,  when  your  institution  has  done 
as  much  as' it  can  for  them,  refuse  to 
recognize  their  right  to  claim  some- 
thing beyond  the  giving  of  an  educa- 
tion, which  many,  with  proper  study 
and  industry,  could  have  obtained 
at  home? 

CORRESPONDENCE     AND      COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOLS    COMPARED 

If  there  is  one  feature  of  the  corres- 
pondence school  which  appeals  to  me 
more  than  another,  it  is  in  occupying 
the  extensive  field  left  open  by  the 
average  business  college.  It  edu- 
cates at  long  distance.  It  stimulates 
the  young  man  without  means  to 
turn  his  mind  to  study,  and  to  devote 
a  few  of  his  precious  moments  each 
day  to  the  acquirement  of  some 
special  knowledge  which  he  believes 
will  benefit  him  sooner  or  later. 

A  business  college  does  not  treat 
with  its  students  at  arm's  length. 
It  invites  them  into  its  class-rooms, 
encourages  them  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  its  teachers,  to  learn 
the  policy  of  its  management,  to 
occupy  comfortable  seats,  and  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  complete 
equipment  and  the  supervising  eye 
of  the  faculty.  And  if  we  make  them 
so  dependent  upon  us  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  their  education,  is  it  honest 
to  entirely  disclaim  responsibility  in 
connection  with  them  as  soon  as  the 
pocketbook  is  depleted  or  the  pre- 
scribed course  finished  ? 

GUARANTY     MISUNDERSTOOD 

The  guaranty  of  positions  is  a 
much-abused  subject.  Up  to  the 
present  time  conservative  and  honest 
college  proprietors  have  frowned 
mightily  upon  the  school  daring  to 
induce  students  to  enroll,  with  the 
assurance  of  receiving  a  position 
when  the  course  is  completed.  I  have 
faith  to  believe  that  the  reason  for 
this  is  simply  because  they  have  not 
properly  understood  what  a  good 
guaranty  should  be.  We  declaim 
against  it.  We  characterize  and  stig- 
matize it  in  the  bitterest   terms,  be- 
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cause  we  know  that  it  has  been  used 
bv  unscrupulous  promoters  in  a  dis- 
honest wav.  We  have  unconsciously, 
or  unintentionally  admitted  to  the 
business  world  that  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  our  being  dishonest  and 
incompetent.  We  have,  by  our  own 
acts  and  volition,  placed  ourselves  in 
the  same  class  with  those  who  (as 
rascality  is  always  cunning)  have 
adopted  a  scheme  plausible  _  and 
enticing  and  not  without  merit,  to 
bait  the  unwary  fish  that  jumps  at 
the  largest  flv  in  the  stream. 

To  mv  mind  there  is  no  better  evi- 
dence of  the  soliditv  of  guaranteeing 
positions  than  the  fact  that  dishonest 
men  have  used  it  to  fill  their  schools 
with  victims.  If  an  inducement  like 
this  is  powerful  to  draw  students  to 
an  unworthy  school,  what  an  omnipo- 
tent factor  it  might  become  if  prop- 
erly used  by  trustworthy  and  reliable 
men. 

Are  we  to  leave  young  people  in 
the  ruthless  grasp  of  these  wily 
tricksters?  Can  we  not  gird  on  the 
armor  of  truth  and  honesty,  buckle 
on  our  swords,  and  fight  them  in  a 
legitimate  way  with  their  own 
weapons  ? 

QUALIFICATIONS    OF   GUARANTY 

In  descanting  against  these  mon- 
strosities of  a  powerful  educational 
system,  opponents  will  smoothly 
glide  from  the  real  point  at  issue  and 
add  another  proviso  to  their  condem- 
nation. It  is  said  that  schools  guar- 
anteeing positions  will  also  hold  out 
inducements  as  to  time,  and  there 
you  evade  the  question.  You  know, 
as  well  as  I,  that  a  school  holding 
out  encouragement  or  promises  con- 
cerning the  length  of  time  necessary 
to  complete  a  course,  is  inherently 
rotten. 

A  business  school  educates  indi- 
vidually, and  it  is  as  impossible  to 
foretell  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
brains,  the  degree  of  application,  and 
the  aptitude  of  prospective  students, 
as  it  is  to  inform  them  how  much 
money  they  have  in  their  pockets  or 
how  fast  they  can  run. 

AVOID   THE   TIME    ELEMENT 

The  element  of  time  must  not  be 
permitted  to  enter  into  your  discus- 
sions against  guaranteeing  positions. 
Keep  it  out,  not  only  from  your  argu- 
ment, but  from  every  transaction  in 
your  school.  Allow  your  students  to 
judge  your  merit  by  their  daily  ac- 
quaintance with  your  work;  and  be 
ready,  if  they  are  not  satisfied,  to 
return  their  money  with  as  much 
grace  as  you  took  it. 

In  my  opinion  an  honest  school 
should  hinge  its  inducements  upon 
its  catalogue;  and  then  be  careful 
about  the  preparation  of  its  chief 
medium.  Let  your  requirements  for 
graduation  be  explicitly  stated,  let 
them  be  understood  by  all  interested 
in  a  business  education.  Make  your 
students  to  know  that  these  are  your 
requirements,  and  that  you  expect 
them  to  be  met. 

When  you  have  done  that,  be  not 
afraid  that  you  will  be  called  to  judg- 
ment, because  if  your  representations 
have  been  honest,  you  can  live  up  to 
them  without  fear' of  condemnation. 


A  JUST  GUARANTY 

A  guaranty,  to  be  just,  should 
specify  the  length  of  time  required 
to  complete  the  contract  after  gradu- 
tion,  the  salary  assured,  and  the 
locality  in  which  the  situation  is  to 
be  obtained,  (live  it  freely,  because 
you  are  bound  morally  and  legally, 
by  everything  you  say  in  your  cata- 
logue, even  if  you  don't  give  special 
contract  to  hold  you  up  to  your 
promises. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  that 
you  are  trading  upon  the  ignorance 
of  your  clients  by  making  statements 
in  your  catalogues  and  interviews, 
and  not  daring  to  substantiate  them 
by  every  means  in  your  power? 
There  is  no  danger  of  misunderstand- 
ing if  you  adhere  to  your  catalogue 
and  refrain  from  adding,  verbally, 
things  which  you  dare  not  incorpor- 
ate in  your  publication.  Let  your 
written  state  ments  be  the  Bible  to 
which  you  pin  your  faith,  to  serve  as 
arestrfction  on  smooth  words  and  in- 
ducements not  backed  up  by  printer's 
ink. 

GUAR.\NTEES      STIMULATE     TO     BETTER 
WORK 

Do  you  ever  have  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing your  students  until  they  have 
completed  your  course?  Does  any- 
one ever  drop  from  your  school  when 
half  way  through  because  there  is  no 
particular  reason  for  continuing? 

It  is  true  that  with  a  student  a  little 
learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,  and 
the  vast  army  of  incompetents  from 
our  schools,  wasting  the  energies 
and  patience  of  business  men,  and 
vainly  endeavoring  to  secure  po- 
sitions at  any  salary,  is  made  up  of 
those  who  have  not  completed  their 
course,  but  who  have  felt,  through 
stress  of  circumstances  or  immature 
beliefs  that  they  are  competent  to 
hold  down  good  positions. 

If  some  obligation  were  imposed 
upon  the  school  there  would  be  an 
incentive  for  every  student  to  remain 
until  this  obligation  became  valid. 
I  believe  that  a  school  guaranteeing 
positions  is  able  to  turn  out  a  greater 
percentage  of  its  students  well  qual- 
ified to  fill  positions  than  a  school 
which  makes  a  practice  of  getting 
money  and  dodging  promises. 

If  we  are  looking  for  the  advance- 
ment of  our  profession  and  the 
raising  of  the  standard  of  our  gradu- 
ates, there  is  no  surer  way  of  doing 
it  than  to  make  it  worth  while  for 
students  to  complete  the  prescribed 
course.  If  you  do  guarantee  positions 
and  your  students  don't  stay  until 
the  course  is  completed,  how  much 
worse  off  are  you  than  if  the  same 
condition  of  affairs  should  arise 
when  you  do  not  guarantee  positions  ? 

HAVE  THE  COUR.\GE  OF  YOUK 
CONVICTIONS 

The  school  which  properly  educates 
its  students  commands  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  business  world, 
and  its  recommendation  or  diploma 
will  always  be  the  open  sesame  of 
entrance  into  business  houses.  If 
the  education  is  incomplete  and  the 
course  formulated  unworthy  of  con- 
fidence, the  school  is  untrustworthy, 
no  matter  what  inducements  are 
offered. 


The  statement  has  often  been  made 
that  a  guaranty  of  position  induces 
the  farmers'  boys  and  girls  to  leave 
their  homes  and  embark  in  the 
troubled  sea  of  commerce.  If  the 
education  you  give  is  good  for  city 
boys,  is  it'  bad  for  their  country- 
brethren  ?  Are  you  well  assured  of 
the  nobility  of  your  calling  ?  Have 
you  confidence  in  your  powers  ?  Are 
you  providing  something  beneficial 
for  young  men  and  women?  If  so, 
why  should  you  hesitate  to  dispense 
your  goodness  to  all  who  may  desire 
It  ?  Is  it  a  sin  to  create  in  the  minds 
of  young  people  a  longing  for  the 
greater  opportunities  which  shall 
arise  in  the  business  fields  ?  If  you 
think  so,  close  your  schools  and 
allow  some  more  worthy  man  to  fill 
the  vacancies  you  are  creating.  Have 
you  a  standing  in  your  community? 
Has  your  work  hitherto  been  honest 
and  successful  ?  Have  you  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  confidence  of  your 
neighbors,  and  would  an  honest  con- 
tract to  perform  what  you  have 
always  done  place  you  under  the  ban 
of  their  displeasure  ?  Or  would  they 
rather  admire  you  for  having  the 
courage  of  your  convictions  and 
patronize  you  because  you  desire  to 
accentuate  the  soundness  of  your 
profession  ? 

GIAR.\NTY    INSURES  IMPROVED  SCHOOL 

M.\TERIAL 

Another  inevitable  blessing  in  dis- 
guise will  be  the  higher  standard  of 
entrance  requirements  necessitated 
by  the  guaranteeing  of  positions.  I 
have  been  in  business  colleges  and 
noted  with  much  concern  the  youth 
of  their  students.  As  far  as  1  know 
there  are  few  business  colleges  in  the 
United  States  refusing  to  accept 
children  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years 
of  age.  Do  you  find  them  positions, 
or  allow  them  to  realize  their  mistake 
in  the  years  elapsing  before  they 
reach  young  manhood  or  womanhood  ? 
Are  they  desirable  assistants  for  the 
business  man  and  do  5'ou  attempt  to 
supply  him  with  such  immature 
bookkeepers  and  stenographers  ?  If 
you  knew  you  were  forced  to  supply 
jjositions  for  every  student  in  your 
school  would  you  not  hesitate  to 
accept  those  who,  when  the  course 
was  completed,  would  be  ineligible 
because  of  their  youth  and  inexper- 
ience? Would  the  glitter  of  the 
dollar  or  the  prospect  of  a  full  school 
be  as  seductive  then  as  now? 

We  may  prate  of  our  superior  ad- 
vantages, we  may  theorize  on  the 
difference  between  a  practical  and  an 
impractical  education,  we  may  wisely 
decide,  in  the  presence  of  the  parent, 
that  the  applicant  for  admission  has 
sufficient  age,  education,  and  ability 
to  successfully  pursue  our  course, 
but  would  the  tune  of  our  lay  be 
changed  if  we  shared  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  student's  future  with 
the  legal  guardian  of  the  child  ?  The 
alternative  of  the  contract  invites 
respect.  "  Your  money  back  if  we 
fail  to  live  up  to  our  representa- 
tions," is  the  fairest  assurance  that 
we  have  not  allowed  our  zeal  to  se- 
cure business,  to  cause  us  to  paint 
in  too  glowing  colors  the  possibilities 
of  a  business  career.  It  establishes 
a  difference   between  frankness    and 
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chicanery  and  justifies  the  expendi- 
ture of  money,  often  at  a  sacriface,  to 
provide  for  the  offspring  greater 
advantages  than  have  ever  been 
possessed  by  the  father. 


GUARANTY 


PROTECTION 
IMPOSTORS 


Would  you  buy  anything  but  an 
education'if  you  could  not  use  it? 
And  without  a  position  the  use  of 
our  specialty  is  impossible.  The 
average  student  is  absolutely  unable 
to  assist  himself  in  the  obtaining  of 
employment.  Picture  his  impatience 
and  concern  while  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up  unless  his  fears  are 
quieted  by  the  knowledge  that  he 
has  an  assurance,  more  binding  than 
words,  which  will  afford  him  the 
opportunity  to  become  independent. 
Your  liability  will  never  be  ques- 
tioned until  you  have  proved  that  you 
are  irresponsible,  and  woe  betide  the 
man  who  uses  his  guaranty  dis- 
honestly. His  sins  will  find  him  out. 
A  contract  of  guaranty  will  do  more 
to  remove  from  our  profession  the 
incompetent  and  illusive  school  pro- 
prietor than  centuries  of  personal 
attack  aud  pointed  advertisements, 
while  the  reliable  and  worthy  school 
will  increase  in  size  and  reputation 
because  its  history  is  an  epitome  of 
good  and  useful  deeds.  "By  their 
works  shall  ve  know  them." 


nir. 


Cobb  has  Orthodox 
eompanv 


"Our  opportunities  for  aiding  our 
graduates  and  competent  students 
in  securing  positions  are  far  greater 
than  those  of  a  school  standing  alone. 
We  command  the  positions  of  thir- 
teen commercial  cities,  and  beyond 
that  our  company  has  connections  in 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  which  alone 
would"  employ  all  the  high-grade 
office  help  we' can  turn  out.  Every 
competent  student  is  in  immediate 
demand.  This  company  stands  ready 
to  contract  to  place  every  graduate 
of  our  Full  Commercial  Course  in  a 
business  position  or  refund  to  him 
in  cash  every  cent  paid  for  tuition 
while  taking  the  course.  This  is  no 
irresponsible  "guarantee"  to  do  an 
impossible  thing.  It  is  a  simple 
business  proposition  to  do  one  of 
two  things,  possible  to  be  done,  and 
which  this  company  stands  ready 
and  able  to  do  "  —  Bi-ow/i's  College 
Jontual,  Peoria,  111. 


method  in 


Spelling  and  Ulord 
Study 


BY    WILLIAM   J.    AMOS,    PEIRCE    SCHOOL, 
PHILADELPHIA 

Good  spellers  are  born  and  made. 
So  are  poor  ones.  Every  school  has 
its  good  spellers,  pupils  who  seem  to 
grasp  a  word  the  instant  they  see  it, 
and  to  retain  it.  Every  school  has  a 
great  number  of  poor  spellers  who, 
for  one  cause  or  another,  fail  to  see 
words,  and,  failing  to  see,  have 
nothing  to  remember. 


SKIP   THE    GOOD   SPELLER 

The  born  speller  needs  very  little 
of  our  attention  and,  as  he  is  gener- 
ally weak  •  on  some  other  lines,  we 
shall  turn  him  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  his  instructor  and  leave 
him.  The  pupil  who  concerns  us  is 
the  one  "born  short"  on  spelling. 
Our  work  is  to  make  a  good  speller 
out  of  a  poor  one.  To  do  this  re- 
quires patience  and  care  on  the 
teacher's  part  and  application  and 
system  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

SPELLING      IS     OF    THE    EYE,    NOT     THE 
EAR 

Spelling  of  English  words  is  a 
matter  of  eye  instead  of  ear.  Pupils 
learn  to  recognize  words  at  sight. 
Spelling  can  never  be  taught  by  any 
system  of  phonics,  and  wherever  such 
system  is  used,  we  always  find  poor 
spellers.  We  have  all  experienced 
the  feeling  that  a  word  we  have 
written  does  not  look  right ;  proving 
that  the  word  must  be  learned  bv 
sight._  It  is  obvious  that  the  only 
occasion  the  ordinary  individual  has 
for  spelling  a  word  is  when  he  wants 
to  print  it  with  a  typewriter  or  write 
it  b)'  hand;  and,  since  this  is  true, 
it  must  be  plain  that  the  best  way  to 
learn  a  word  is  to  learn  it  in  the  form 
you  use  the  most. 

HOW   TO    STUDY 

Thus,  if  a  would-be  stenographer 
wishes  to  learn  words,  he  must  study 
them  from  printed  forms.  He  should 
study  direct  from  a  text-book,  linger- 
ing over  each  word  until  a  lasting 
mental  picture  is  made.  The  pupil  in 
the  business  course  will  have  to  do 
much  handwriting.  He  should  study 
from  written  forms,  especially  in  his 
own  handwriting. 

CLASS   WORK 

The  following  is  my  plan  for  spel- 
ling in  a  business  course  :  The  ordi- 
nary spelling  lesson  consists  of  fifty 
or  one  hundred  words.  I  require 
each  pupil  to  take  a  sheet  of  a  plain 
tablet,  7x5  inches,  and  rule  it  as 
follows  :  1  1-2  inches  from  the  top 
we  draw  a  double  red  line  from  5-8 
of  the  left  margin  to  1-4  of  the  right 
margin.  Connect  the  ends  of  the 
double  lines  with  the  bottom  of  the 
sheet.  Then  draw  a  line  from  the 
center  of  the  double  lines  to  the  bot- 
tom, producing  two  columns.  The 
words  are  now  copied  from  the  text 
in  the  pupil's  best  writing,  and  all 
study  is  now  done  from  this  sheet. 
At  the  recitation,  each  pupil  hands 
his  sheet  to  the  teacher  as  written 
evidence  that  the  pupil  has  at  least 
looked  at  each  word  long  enough  to 
write  it. 

DICTATION   AND   CORRECTION 

The  teacher  now  dictates  forty  or 
fifty  of  the  more  difficult  words.  "The 
pupils  write  these  in  special  blanks 
used  for  this  purpose  only.  Each 
word  is  pronounced  but  once.  After 
dictation  the  pupils  exchange  books. 
The  teacher  spells  each  word.  The 
pupils  place  a  red  check  against 
each  error  on  his  neighbor's  book. 
At  the  close,  the_  percentage,  date 
and  name  of  examiner  are  written  on 
the  page. 


SUMMING    UP 

Every  fourth  week  each  pupil  pre- 
pares a  neat  sheet  or  series  of  sheets, 
giving  an  exhibit  of  his  missed  words 
for  the  month.  The  teacher  collects 
these  sheets  and  books,  the  errors  in 
books  balancing  the  words  on  ex- 
hibit. These  exhibit  sheets  are  writ- 
ten on  paper  specially  prepared  for 
filing,  and  look  like  the  following: 


Name  of  Pupil. 


These  filing  sheets  now  contain  all 
the  words  missed  by  the  class.  These 
sheets  are  now  bound  in  the  card- 
board file.  When  the  class  has  com- 
pleted the  text  book,  the  teacher  has 
every  word  missed.  We  now  stop 
home  preparation  and  begin  on  our 
filing  list.  The  recording  proceeds 
as  before.  This  is  kept  up  until 
each  pupil's  list  is  reduced  to  zero; 
The  final  filing  list  is  practically  a 
clean  record. 

This  plan  is  being  carried  out  suc- 
cessfully in  the  "largest  business 
school  on  earth  and  it  brings  results. 

In  case  we  find  a  particularly  poor 
speller,  we  have  him  send  in 'sheets 
showing  the  lesson  written  out  three 
or  four  times.  This  is  done  to  carry 
out  the  theory  that  the  more  times  a 
pupil  writes  a  word,  the  oftener  he 
sees  it,  and  the  more  familiar  he  be- 
comes with  it. 

LEARNING    DEFINITIONS 

Personally,  I  believe  no  word  should 
ever  be  learned  unless  it  can  be  made 
apart  of  the  pupil's  vocabulary.  The 
theory  being  that  the  pupil  will  never 
have  occasion  to  spell  a  word  until 
(Cotitiuiied  on  pa^e   17) 
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Office  Economy  in  Commercial  Education, 
Particularly  Filing  Methods  and  Labor-Saving  Devices. 


BV   GEORGE    HARVEY    SEWARD,    PH.    B.,    BROOKLYN,    N.    Y. 


[An  address  delivered  before  the 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  Con- 
vention, at  Brooklyn,  April  10,  1903. 
As  it  was  the  first  appearance  of  the 
author  before  the  Association,  we 
preface  his  paper  by  a  short  bio- 
graphical sketch. -Editor.] 

Mr.  Seward  is  a  New  Englander  by 
birth  and  spent  his  early  life  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  where  he  was  educat- 
ed in  the  public  schooFs,  later  in  Hop- 
kins Grammar  School,  and  finally  in 
the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale 
University,  where,  in  189.5,  he  received 
the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 
His  commercial  experience  has  been 
broad,  usually  tending  toward  the 
technical  and  descriptive.  He  carries 
an  investigating  spirit  into  his  work 
and  delights  in  condensing  and  ar- 
ranging facts.  Among  his  recent  lit- 
erary work  may  be  cited  his  serial 
article  on  "  The  Card  Index  and 
Mechanical  Aids  in  Accounting"  now 
running  in  the  "Business  World" 
(New  York).  He  finds  time  to  edit  a 
department  on  Office  Appliances  in 
"  The  Tvpewriter  and  Phonographic 
World"  and  has  delivered  lectures 
before  societies  and  at  the  School  of 
Commerce,  New  York  University.' 

This  address  is  a  part  of  copy- 
righted manuscript,  which  we  use  by 
permission  of  the  author. 

Mr.  Seward  said: 

"Your  President,  just  after  I  had  fin- 
ished the  installation  of  an  ecjiiip- 
ment  of  filing  devices  for  instruction 
purposes  in  his  model  office,  a  short 
time  ago,  inquired  if  I  would  prepare 
a  paper  on  the  subject  for  this  meet- 
ing. I  assented,  and  shortly  after- 
ward Doctor  Rowe  favored  me  with 
an  invitation  from  your  Program 
Committee  to  prepare  such  a  paper. 
These  circumstances  account  for  its 
appearance  on  your  program.  At  the 
outset  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  not 
here  in  the  interest  of  any  manufac- 
turer, nor  do  I  receive  compensation 
for  the  mention  or  illustration  of  any 
article. 

During  the  past  decade  commercial 
education  has  received  a  great  deal  of 
emphasis  and  is  todaj'  one  of  the  most 
popular  units  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem. Its  present  popularity  is  due  to 
the  work  of  the  faithful  commercial 
teachers  represented  here.  In  the  re- 
cent stimulus  given  the  subject  in 
America  should  be  mentioned  the 
work  of  President  J  ames  for  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers'  Association,'  also  Dr. 
Herrick's  monograph^  on  the  subject, 
which  sets  forth  an  able  argument  on 
the  demand   for  business   education. 

Time  permitting,  I  would  call  your 
attention  to  some  similarities  between 
the  training  that  commercial  educa- 
tion affords  to  that  to  be  had  in  pur- 

1.  Report  of  the  Cointuissioner  of  Educa- 
tion 189&fi.  Chap.  XV.,  and  American  Bank- 
ers' Association,  N.  Y. 

2.  Supplement  to  the  Fifth  Year  Book  of 
the  National  Herbart  Society  for  ISOn.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  Uhicago,  ill.,  liiUO. 


suing  academic,  scientific,  profes- 
sional, or  industrial  studies. 

For  our  purpose  commercial  educa- 
tion may  be  taken  to  mean  "the 
whole  course  of  educational  training 
for  a  business  career."  In  pursuing 
such  a  course  of  training,  the  student 
comes  into  contact  with  you  at  a  time 
and  under  circumstances  that  make 
your  work  as  a  commercial  teacher 
very  difficult.  He  may  or  may  not  be 
bright.  At  any  rate  you  are  expected 
to  properly  equip  him  for  business 
life  in  a  very  few  months.  My  sym- 
pathies are  entirely  with  you  in  your 
endeavor  to  give  him  a  business  edu- 
cation during  the  limited  time  he  is 
willing  to  spend  in  a  business  school. 

With  a  lengthening  of  the  commer- 
cial course  and  a  broadening  of  the  cur- 
riculum, the  insertion  of  a  systematic 
course  of  study  in  "office  economy" 
becomes  an  opportunity  to  better  pre- 
pare the  student  in  a  "  degree  which 
can  only  be  understood  when  the  lack 
of  knowledge  on  this  subject  among 
office  employees  is  realized. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1901  states  that  there 
were  110,000  pupils  attending/the  com- 
mercial and  business  schools  of  the 
country  during  the  preceding  school 
year.  The  problem  how  to  best  pre- 
pare these  thousands  of  young  men 
and  women  for  business  as  it  is  prac- 
ticed today,  is  a  large  one.  At  your 
hands  they  are  to  receive  the  training 
which  is  to  shape  their  life's  career, 
as  well  as  to  train  them  for  their  own 
personal  lives. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  sugges- 
tions, I  shall  leave  to  you  the  pre- 
scribing of  how  students  shall  be 
taught  the  subject  before  us  and 
made  to  understand  that  there  is  a 
great  volume  of  work  to  be  done  in 
actual  business  ;  that  strong  intellects 
are  pitted  against  equally  strong  ones 
in  an  endeavor  to  manufacture,  buy, 
and  sell  in  the  most  economical  man- 
ner, and  that  consequently  a  knowl- 
edge of  labor-saving  appliances  and 
methods  is  a  requisite  to  their  suc- 
cess. 

By  "office  economy,"  I  mean  not 
alone  the  saving  of  time,  material, 
and  labor,  but  also  such  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  office  as  will  provide  good 
light,  proper  ventilation,  regulated 
temperature,  and  enough  elbow-room 
for  employees  to  do  their  work  easily 
at  the  pressure  under  which  they  are 
reqviired  to  work  now-a-days  ;  in  fact, 
modern  business  is  conducted  under 
such  high  pressure  that  office  mana- 
gers find  it  necessary  to  give  their  at- 
tention to  these  latter  economies.  Let 
us,  therefore,  divide  office  economy 
into  1 1 )  the  equipment  of  labor  saving 
appliances  and  the  means  of  intercom- 
munication for  the  transmission  of 
the  voice,  of  writing,  and  of  articles  ; 
(2)  hygiene. 

This  paper  will  deal  largely  with 
labor    saving    appliances  ;    means    of 


inter-communication  will  only  be 
touched  lightly,  while  the  hygienic 
side  of  office  economy  will  necessarily 
be  entirely  omitted. 

The  appliances  and  methods  that 
contribute  to  office  economy  will  be 
described  with  a  view  to  presenting 
actual  conditions  in  offices  today  so 
that  you  can  measure  to  what  degree 
you  are  preparing  your  students  to 
meet  them. 

METHODS    OF    MAKING    RECORDS. 

As  filing  methods  form  an  import- 
ant part  of  our  subject,  I  shall  ask 
you  to  follow  me  through  a  short  dis- 
cussion of  that  which  precedes  filing. 

The  fact  that  a  paper  is  to  be  filed 
indicates  that  a  certain  value  is  at- 
tached to  it ,  in  other  words,  that  a 
record  has  been  made  on  it.  Let  us 
inquire,  therefore,  into  the  economy 
of  records,  themselves. 

Records  have  been  called  the  ner- 
vous system  of  an  industry.  As  the 
physiological  nervous  system  trans- 
mits sensations  to  and  from  the 
brain,  so  records  are  the  stimulating 
impulses  that  keep  the  gigantic  organ 
of  commerce  advised  as  to  the  situa- 
tion. 

A  study  of  office  records  subdivides 
into: 

1.  Materials  and  tools  employed. 

2.  Processes  of  making  records. 

3.  Methods  of  duplication  and  mul- 
tiplication of  records. 

4.  Means  of  preservation,  or  filing 
of  records." 

In  discussing  "Materials  and 
Tools,"  Mr.  Seward  classified  papers 
for  writing  and  those  used  for  special 
purposes  in  the  office,  and  passed 
rapidly  in  review  over  inks  and 
tools;  such  as  pencils,  pens,  and  ink- 
wells. Concluding  this  portion  of  his 
paper,  he  referred  his  hearers  to  the 
text-book  on  "Printing  and  Writing 
Materials,"  by  Miss  Adele  M.  Smith, 
of  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia.  It 
was  easy  to  discern  that  there  had 
been  considerable  research  work  done 
when  the  next  step  was  taken  up. 

PROCESSES    OF    M.^KI.NG    RECORDS. 

Starting  with  the  efforts  of  primi- 
tive man,  who  made  his  records  by 
piling  up  stones,  the  speaker  illus- 
trated the  historical  story  with  Cos- 
mos pictures  of  Arabians  promulgat- 
ing knowledge  of  word  of  mouth ; 
Egyptians  carving  history  into  stone; 
American  Indians  drawing  the  tribe's 
favorite  story  upon  deer  skins,  and 
the  solemn  monk  laboriously  illumi- 
nating by  hand  the  great  pages  of 
religious  records. 

Then  came  the  story  of  the  inven- 
tion and  development  of  our  modern 
writing  machines,  with  illustrations 
of  types  of  the  various  classes,  fol- 
lowed bv  historical  mention  of  the 
introduction  of  stenography. 

In  describing  the  means  for  making 
office  records  vocally,  the  speaker 
said  : 

"  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  it  was 
accidentally,  discovered  by  Edison 
that  the  vibration  of  a  telephone 
transmitter  was  capable  of  making 
a  record  that  could  be  reproduced. 
He  devised  a  machine  which  had  a 
stvlus  to  indent  tin-foil  on  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  cylinder.  From  that 
time  we  must  consider  the  voice  as  a 
means  of  making  office  records.     In 
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Xo.  4006  —  An  Arithmometer. 


No.  11  —  The  "  Comptograph.' 


No.  4  — A  Pricing  Machine. 


SOME  LABOR-SAVING 
APPLIANCES 

Illustrated  in  Mr.  Seward's    Paper 
before  the  E.  C.  T.  A. 


No.  2— An  Electric  Time 
Stamp  and  Clock. 


No.  7— A  Routing  System  Cabinet.  No.  6  —  The  "  Calculagraph. 


No.  1— An  Asbestos  Copy- 
ing Bath. 
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1890  the  phonograph  was  offered  sole- 
ly as  an  office  device  to  take  the  place 
of  stenographers,  but  its  use  as  an 
entertainer  has  exceeded  its  commer- 
cial application,  which  has  been  re- 
tarded by  the  inability  of  the  manu- 
facturers to  give  the  necessary  time 
to  the  perfection  of  the  mechanical 
details. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  a  new 
commercial  phonograph  is  being  de- 
signed with  all  the  necessary  mechan- 
ical attachments  for  efficient  use  in 
offices. 

A  commercial  voice-producing  ma- 
chine, known  as  the  graphophone,^ 
has  been  on  the  market  since_1888,  and 
has  demonstrated  the  invention  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  labor-savers  that 
has  been  introduced  into  offices." 

[Lantern  slides  of  the  phonograph 
and  its  accessories  were  introduced 
at  this  point.] 

.METHODS    OF    DUPLICATION    AND     MUL- 
TIPLICATION   OF    RECORDS. 

The  third  division  of  the  study  of 
office  records  outlined,  was  exhaus- 
tively treated.  The  speaker's  ability 
to  classify  and  arrange  the  matter 
presented' was  demonstrated  as  he 
took  up,  step  by  step,  carbon  and 
carbonized  papers,  presses,  copiers 
gelatinous  and  clay  duplicators,  and 
the  modern  stencil"  devices.  Referr- 
ing to  carbon  paper  he  said  : 

"  The  use  ot  carbon  paper  has  be- 
come so  general  that  we  are  apt  to 
lose  sight  of  the  important  part  it 
plays  in  a  labor-saving  capacity. 
Carbon  paper  proper  is  of  three 
kinds :  that  adapted  for  typewriter, 
pencil,  and  pen,  each  of  these  uses 
calling  for  a  different  degree  of  mois- 
ture of  the  carbon. 

The  precursor  of  our  present,  well- 
developed  product  is  what  was  called 
at  country  fairs  "transfer"  paper. 
Packets  of  this  paper  containing 
three  pieces,  5x3  inches,  in  black, 
blue  and  green,  were  sold  laack  in  18G5 
for  25  cents  by  the  country-fair  fakirs, 
who  demonstrated theiruse  by  taking 
impressions  from  leaves.  At  that 
time  there  were  no  typewriters  upon 
the  market  and  no  demand  for  carbon 
papers  for  duplicating  typewritten 
work. 

About  1873  the  first  typewriter  was 
introduced  in  western  New  York 
state  and  came  into  the  office  where 
Mr.  A.  P.  Little  of  Rochester  was  en- 
gaged. Mr.  Little  became  dissatis- 
fied with  the  carbon  paper  that  came 
on  the  market  during  the  next  decade, 
and  in  1885  concluded  that  manufac- 
turers were  not  making  the  right 
thing.  After  three  or  four  years  ex- 
perimenting, he  produced  a  carbon 
paper  which  would  not  dry  out  under 
ordinary  circumstances. 

In  consequence  of  the  skill  em- 
ployed at  the  present  time  by  manu- 
facturers in  the  production  of  carbon 
paper,  the  general  product  is  such 
that  neat,  clean-cut  characters  are 
produced  on  numerous  copies  made 
simultaneously  with  the  original,  thus 
producing  an'  enormous  saving  of 
time  and  labor. 

The  letter  press,  roller-copier,  and 
a  type  of  the  gelatinous  duplicator 
were    ilkistrated    and  described  with 
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equal  clearness.  When  finally  the 
last  division  of  the  study  of  office 
records  outlined  was  reached — "Pres- 
ervation or  Filing  of  Records" — it 
was  evident  that  Mr.  Seward  was  on 
a  topic  upon  which  he  had  spent  con- 
siderable study. 

FILING  SYSTEMS. 

Prefacing  the  recital  of  the  history 
of  the  introduction  of  modern  filing 
devices  by  quoting  what  purported 
to  be  definitions  of  files,  by  represen- 
tative dictionaries,  he  enumerated 
the  methods  in  vogue  a  half-century 
ago,  and  then  said: 

"  The  commercial  world  is  indebted 
to  a  business  school  student  for  the 
invention  of  the  first  filing  cabinet. 
In  1869  a  patent  was  granted  to  W.  A. 
Amberg  of  Chicago,  for  his  "Self- 
Indexing  File  and  Binder."  Mr.  Am- 
berg had  attended  the  Bryant  &  Strat- 
ton  College  in  Chicago.  He  had  been 
trained  to  think  and  sought  a  way  to 
classify  invoices  which  passed 
through  his  hands  as  book-keeper  for 
a  firm  in  that  city.  Providing  him- 
self with  a  paste-board  box,  he  filed 
the  invoices  in  it  alphabetically,  and 
was  thereby  enabled  to  check  up  the 
monthly  statements  quickly.  When 
the  bills  were  all  paid  he  placed  the 
statements  with  the  proper  invoices 
and  bound  them  into  monthly  pack- 
ages. These  packages  in  turn  were 
piled  one  above  another  with  press- 
board  tops  and  bottoms.  Holes  were 
punched  through  the  "  volume,"  as  it 
was  called,  with  an  awl,  copper  wire 
run  through,  and  a  label  pasted  on 
the  back.  From  this  it  will  be  noted 
that  invoice-filing  preceded  letter- 
filing,  but  the  idea  was  quickly  ex- 
tended to  the  letter.  To  facilitate 
reference  to  the  plain  sheets  used  in 
those  days  before  the  general  use  of 
letter-heads,  loose  index-sheets  were 
employed."  Other  methods  of  filing 
were  in  like  manner  carefully  traced 
from  their  inception,  and  a  large 
number  of  lantern  slide  views  illus- 
trated modern  forms. 

Owing  to  the  delay  in  the  program 
which  brought  Mr.'  Seward's  paper 
nearly  to  the  noon  hour,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  conclude  it  with  only  a  brief 
recital  of  a  plan  of  business-school 
instruction  in  the  application  of  filing 
and  card  index  methods.  He  said  in 
part : 

"  The  methods  of  business-practice 
associations  are  generally  indorsed 
and  are  productive  of  good  results. 
Equal  benefits  to  the  student,  teacher, 
and  school  could  be  derived  by  the 
adoption  of  similar  practice  in  the 
use  of  up-to-date  filing  methods  and 
appliances  in  connection  therewith. 
All  it  needs  is  a  little  attention,  such 
a's  your  practice  work  has  had.  If 
you  would  place  office  economy  in 
vour  intercommunication  work,  on  a 
broad  plan,  it  could  be  arranged  so 
that  the  pupil  would  get  a  working 
knowledge  of  present  methods  and 
appliances.  Inasmuch  as  all  profit 
pursuing  activity  embraces  on  the  one 
hand  the  purchase  of  raw  materials, 
finished  goods,  or  services  ;  and,  on 
the  other,  their  sale,  or  use,  the  selec- 
tion of  the  records  of  a  maiinfactiniiii; 
concern  (A.  B.  Co.,  who  buvs  raw 
material,  converts  it  into  a  finished 
product  for  the  market,  and  sells  it) 
may    be    taken      as      representative. 


Utilize  a  concern  already  organized 
in  your  school  and  subdivide  it  into 
departments. 

SCHOOL   COURSE   IN  ILLUSTRATING  USE 
OF  OFFICE   APPLIANCES. 

To  cover  the  business  methods  that 
are  peculiar  to  other  than  manufac- 
turing concerns,  separate  offices  could 
be  opened  and  operated  by  independ- 
ent concerns  to  conduct  the  following 
lines:  (1)  Legal,  (2)  Banking,  (3) 
Insurance,  (4)  Real  Estate,  (5)  Pub- 
lishing and  Printing,  (6)  Commission 
and  Jobbing,  (7)  Transportation,  (8) 
Department  Stores,  (9)  Public  Ser- 
vice. 

There  could  be  communication  and 
transactions  between  the  manufac- 
turing concern— A.  B.  Co. — and  these 
other  concerns  in  purchasing  a  fac- 
tory site,  erection  of  plant,  contract- 
ing for  light,  heat,  and  power,  pur- 
chase of  machinery  and  tools ;  and 
insuring  the  plant  against  fire,  of 
boilers,  indemnity  of  employees,  and 
the  life  of  the  principal  of  the  school. 
The  financial  and  legal  affairs  to  be 
taken  care  of  by  the  respective 
houses  ;  and  the  ih-coming  and  out- 
going freight  handled  by  the  trans- 
portation companies  could  be  con- 
ducted much  in  the  same  manner  as 
now  carried  on. 

Departmenti.  The  firm  of  A.  B. 
Company  would  have  these  depart- 
ments:  "(1)  Purchasing,  (2)  Shipping 
and  Receiving,  (3)  Manufacturing  or 
Production,  (4)  Advertising,  (5)  Cor- 
respondence, (6)  Sales,  (7)  Mail 
Order,  (8)  Order,  (9)  Accounting. 

Office  Fixtures  Required.  Besides 
the  regular  school  furniture,  which 
will  include  standing  desk  and  the 
usual  model  oflice  arrangement,  the 
following  will  be  required:  Letter 
Press  and  Stand,  Rapid  Roller  Cop- 
ier, Letter  Press  Books,  Copying 
Bath,  and  Mimeograph  or  Neostyle." 

Mr.  Seward's  suggestions  for  the 
organization  of  these  departmental 
offices^  were  comprehensive  in  their 
scope  and  may  be  typified  by  those 
referring  to  the  so-called  "  correspon- 
dence department  "  of  A.  B.  Company. 
He  said: 

"Here  filing  is  studied  in  all  its 
■  branches.  Papers  are  filed  according 
to  various  systems.  Correspondence 
with  large  customers  develops  index- 
ing methods  of  chronological  and 
geographical  order.  For  the  numeri- 
cal system  of  vertical  filing,  a  card 
index  by  name  and  by  subject  matter 
would  be  used  to  locate  the  corres- 
pondent and  the  contents  of  his  let- 
ters. The  latter  is  instructive,  as  it 
develops  an  ability  in  the  student  to 
summarize  and  condense  an  entire 
communication  into  a  single  word  or 
short  series  of  words.  Copies  of  let- 
ters, telegrams  and  invoices  are  made 
by  simple  and  improved  devices. 

Equipment.  Vertical  Filing  Cab- 
inet, numerically  arranged. 

Vertical  filing  Cabinet,  alphabeti- 
cally arranged. 

Loose  sheet  Filing  Cabinet. 

Arch  Filing  Cabinet. 

Card  Index  to  Numerical  Vertical 
File,  by  name. 

Card"  index  to  Numerical  Vertical 
File,  by  subject." 

The  latter  part  of  the  paper  on 
"  Labor-Saving  Appliances'  was 
even    more    profusely    illustrated   by 
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lantern  slides,  showing:  Loose 
Sheet  Appliances  ;  Book  Indexes  ; 
Time  Appliances  ;  Mathematical  De- 
vices ;  Routing  Systems ;  Protective 
Appliances  ;  Numbering  and  Dating 
Machines. 

Reference  to  the  problem  of  inter- 
communication and  the  hygienic  side 
of  office  economy  concluded  the 
paper.  In  closing,  the  speaker  used 
these  words  : 

"Office  economy,  then,  may  be 
viewed  with  respect  to  a  proper  un- 
derstanding of  the  necessary  equip- 
ment of  appliances,  and  their  efficient 
application  and  use.  That  the  future 
business  man  or  woman  should  be 
given  a  knowledge  of  them  in  the 
business  school  is  the  problem  before 
you  for  discussion." 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
the  discussion  was  omitted.  Many 
tarried  to  view  the  exhibits  and  ex- 
press their  appreciation  of  what  one 
member  termed  "a  very  practical 
paper."  In  fact,  the  matter  presented 
was  so  well  received  that  Mr.  Seward 
was  encouraged  to  arrange  it  into 
talks  or  lectures  suitable  for  students 
in  public  high  schools  and  business 
schools.  One  school  proprietor  re- 
marked that  one  would  have  to  hunt 
around  a  good  deal  to  gather  the  in- 
formation that  had  been  presented. 
General  teachers  were  inspired  to 
take  a  greater  interest  in  their  office 
practice  work,  and  in  the  heart  of  one 
young  man  teacher  was  kindled  the 
desire  to  enter  actively  into  commer- 
cial life,  where  he  could  be  in  touch 
with  conditions  that  had  created  the 
demand  for  such  appliances  as  had 
been  described.  These  evidences  of 
interest  lead  us  to  predict  that  Mr. 
Seward  will  meet  with  pronounced 
success  before  commercial  student 
audiences  with  his  interesting  and 
instructive  lectures. 


4.  The  author  will  consult  gladly  with 
tliose  who  are  planning  courses  of  instruc- 
tion in  tlie  use  of  modern  office  appliances, 
or  who  wish  to  improve  their  present  ones. 


(?Ietlind  in  Spelling— from  page  13.) 

he  knows  its  use.  This,  however,  in 
the  case  of  a  stenographer  may  not 
always  be  true,  since  a  dictator  may 
be  a  person  with  an  extensive  vocab- 
ulary and  the  stenographer  may  take 
dictation  of  which  he  is  practically 
ignorant. 

In  our  short  course  schools,  it  is 
simply  impossible  to  stop  and  look 
up  the  meaning  of  every  word  we 
wish  to  spell,  so  we  can  only  do  the 
next  best  thing:  Choose  ten  busi- 
ness or  prominent  words  from  each 
spelling  lesson  and  have  your  pupils 
give  a  perfect  definition  and  a  com- 
plete sentence  in  which  the  word  may 
be  used.  This  will  add  four  hundred 
or  five  hundred  useful  words  to  a 
pupil's  vocabulary  during  a  course  of 
study  and  he  will' not  miss  the  time. 

.\NOTHER      PL.\N' 

Another  plan  1  have  found  to  work 
well  is  to  take  a  clipping  from  the 
morning  paper  and  dictate  it,  omit- 
ting ten  or  fifteen  good  words  and 
have  the  pupil  supply  these  words  by 
a  study  of  context.  Still  another 
plan  to  bring  out  spelling  and  word 


study  is  to  give  a  list  of  words  as 
follows :  Acquittal,  acquisition,  ac- 
quirement, propose,  purpose,  popu- 
lace, population,  product,  produce, 
specie,  species,  and  have  the  pupils 
write  one  hundred  and  fifty  words  on 
some  interesting  subject  and  use 
each  of  these  words  in  his  compo- 
sition. The  interest  is  always  great 
in  a  contest  of  this  nature,  and  pupils 
who  have  appeared  diffident  and 
careless  will  bestir  themselves  on 
occasions  of  this  kind. 

TEACH    SPELLING    IX    ALL    SUBJECTS 

In  addition  to  all  this  regular  class 
work,  pupils  should  know  that  errors 
in  spelling  will  not  be  tolerated  on 
work.  They  must  know  that  poor 
spelling,  at  any  time,  is  inexcusable, 
and  furthermore,  that  to  carry  the 
habit  out  of  school  means  no  position. 
In  short,  that  a  poor  speller  has  a 
most  excellent  chance  to  make  a 
failure  of  life. 


Commercial    8eoarapby    in 
Current  Ciferature. 

MISS    LAURA    E.    HORNE. 


AusTR.\Li.\  —  South  Australia's 
Land  —  Grand  Railway.  Review  of 
Reviews,  April,  1903. 

Canada— The  Trans-Canada  Rail- 
way.   Review-of  Reviews,  April,  1903. 

Canada's  Growing  Commercial 
Independence.  North  American  Re- 
view, April,  1903. 

Clay  Products  —  Brick  Making. 
The  Clay- Worker,  December,  1902. 

D.'MRYING — Modern  Dairy  Farms. 
Harper's  Weekly,  December  20,  1902. 

Cheese  Curing  and  Marketing. 
American  Agriculturist,  December 
20,  1902. 

Fisheries— The  L^.  S.  Fish  Com- 
mission. North  American  Review, 
April,  1903. 

Forests — Lumber  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Mississippi  Valley  Lumber- 
man, January  16,  1903. 

The  Railroads  and  Forestry. 
World's  Work,  April,  1903. 

White  Pine  Statistics.  Mississippi 
Valley  Lumberman,  January  16,  1903. 

Fruits— Apples.  Country  Life  in 
America,  January,  1903. 

Progress  in  American  Pomology. 
American  Agriculturist,  Januarv  3, 
1903. 

Growing  American  Lemons. 
World's  Work,  April,  1903. 

Foreign  Trade  —  Our  Share  in 
Oriental  Commerce.  Sunset,  April, 
1903. 

Great  Brit.\in  — The  Irish  Land 
Bill.     Nineteenth  Century,  April,  1903. 

Irrig.\tion  —  Pushing  Back  the 
Ariel  Line.  Review  of  Reviews,  April, 
1903. 


germaxn  — The  New  German  Tariff 
and  American  Interests.  The  Pro- 
tectionist, April,  1903.  Also  Consular 
Report,  March,  1903. 

MiNER.\LS— Butte  City,  the  Greatest 
of  Copper  Camps.  The  Century, 
April,  1903. 

Beaumont  Oil  Production.  Paint, 
Oil  and  Drug  Review,  January  14, 
1903. 

Mineral  Production  of  the  United 
States,  1902.  Engineering  and  Min- 
ing Journal,  January  3,  1903. 

Romances  of  the  World's  Great 
Mines,  —  Kimberlev.  Cosmopolitan, 
May,  1903. 

Life  and  Labor  in  Anthracite  Coal 
Mining,  Part  IV.  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal,  December  20,  1902. 

Me.xico— American  Money  in  Mex- 
ico. The  Manufacturer,  Januarv  15, 
1903. 

MicELL.\NEOus— Lloyds,  The  Great 
Insurance  Company.  World's  Work, 
April,  1903. 

The  New  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor.  World's  Work,  April, 
1903. 

Tucson  of  Today.  Sunset,  April, 
1903. 


Sames    B.    Dill     On    University 
Education 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Polit- 
ical Science  Association,  to  which  we 
referred  at  the  time  in  these  columns,  the 
great  New  York  corporation  lawyer.  Mr. 
James  B.  Dill,  made  a  very  thoughtful  ad- 
dress. He  sent  us  an  abstract  of  his  address 
some  time  before  the  meeting,  but  we  had 
not  room  for  it  in  recent  numbers  and  so  we 
quote  from  it  briefly  here. 

Mr.  Dill  took  a  position  diametrically  op- 
posite to  that  occupied  by  Andrew  Carnegie. 
He  believes  in  the  university  training, 
though  he  admitted  a  qualitication,  saying, 
"  Some  who  dissent  from  the  view  that  a 
university  education  handicaps  and  delays 
a  youth  intending  to  become  a  business 
man  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  however,  that 
they  have  observed  that  great  corporations 
which  prefer  to  employ  college  men  seek 
university  men  who  have  been  at  least  two 
years  out  of  college,  out  of  whose  eyes, 
they  say,  has  faded  the  dazzling  halo  of 
the  Senior  year,  out  of  whose  ears  has  gone 
the  echo  of  the  baccaulaureate  sermon  and 
the  music  of  the  valedictory  address." 

His  second  point  was  as  to  the  changed 
attitude  of  universities  toward  what  has 
been  called,  "Commercialism  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,"  indicated  most  force- 
fully by  the  increasing  tendency  to  appoint 
laymen  rather  than  clergymen  as  presi- 
dents of  colleges. 

His  third  point  was  that  while  the  univer- 
sities meet  the  demand  of  the  business 
world  by  preparing  educated  business  men, 
the  business  world  meets  the  universities 
more  than  half  way  in  the  recognition  of 
the  value  of  a  university  training  as  pre- 
paratory to  a  business  career.  He  said  that 
to-day  less  is  thought  of  the  individual 
dollar  and  more  of  the  individual  man  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
"  To-day,  education  as  compared  to  riches 
is  stronger  and  vastly  more  potential  to  the 
man  who  desires  to  succeed."    It  is  becoru- 

t  Continued  on  page  -lU.) 
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Commercial  6cograpby 

Durand  Ul.  Springer,  Hnn  Hrbor,  mieb. 

[A  paper  read  at  the  Milwaukee  conven- 
tion of  the  N.  F.  of  C.  T.] 

Warned  by  the  criticism  offered  by 
a  teacher  to'the  Quiet  Observer,  and 
reported  by  him  in  the  December 
issue  of  tfie  practical  age,  to  the 
effect  that  he  received  no  benefit 
from  listening  to  long  and  labored 
papers  which  told  what  the  reader 
did  not  do  in  his  school,  I  am  con- 
strained to  confine  this  paper  to  a 
simple  statement  of  the  method 
adopted  by  the  writer  in  conducting 
his  first  class  in  Commercial  Geog- 
raphy in  the  Ann  Arbor  High  School. 
This  will  leave  for  those  who  take 
part  in  the  discussion,  the  more 
ample  field  of  telling  how  it  should 
have  been  done,  or,  if  they  choose  to 
make  the  half  hour  the  more  helpful, 
they  will  confine  themselves  to  the 
relation  of  similar  experiences  in 
their  own  class  rooms.  This  decision 
will  somewhat  shorten  the  length  of 
the  paper  for  it  does  not  take  any  of 
us  as  long  to  tell  what  we  have  done 
as  to  relate  what  we  should  have 
done  or  would  like  to  have  done. 
From  a  teaching  experience  of  eight 
years  in  business  colleges,  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  same  method  might 
not  be  adopted  in  any  such  school 
with  equal  success. 

TIME   ALLOTTED 

The  amount  of  time  at  the  disposal 
of  the  teacher  is  a  large  factor  in 
determining  the  method  to  be  pur- 
sued in  presenting  any  subject. 
With  us  a  daily  recitation  period  of 
fifty-five  minutes  for  nineteen  weeks 
is  given  to  the  study  of  the  subject 
under  discussion.  Fifteen  weeks  is 
allowed  for  advanced  work  and  four 
for  review  and  examination.  We 
have  chosen  to  make  four  recitation 
periods  per  week  based  upon  the 
subject,  the  fifth  day  being  devoted 
to  what  is  designated  as  report  work. 

TEXT  BOOKS  AND  HELPS 

At  the  present  time  there  are  two 
texts  on  the  market,  either  one  of 
which  is  well  adapted  for  classes  of 
students  of  high  school  age.  They 
are  "Adams'  Commercial  Geogra- 
phy," published  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  and  Macfarlane's  "  Commercial 
and  Industrial  Geography,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Sadler-Rowe  Co. 
Whichever  is  chosen  as  a  text,  the 
writer  suggests  that  a  supply  of  the 
other  be  secured  to  be  used'  by  the 
class  for  supplementary  work.  After 
the  choice  of  a  text,  comes  the  selec- 
tion of  such  helps  as  may  be  valuable 
in  presenting  any  subject.  The  num- 
ber and  kinds  will  largely  be  determ- 
ined by  the  amount  of  money  at  the 
disposal  of  the  teacher.  We  have 
had  but  one  class  in  this  subject  so 
we  have  made  only  a  beginning  in 
the  collection  of  outside  matter,  but 
this  will  be  added  to  each  year  until 
the  desired  amount  has  been  ob- 
tained. Our  first  purchase  was  a  set 
of  the  latest  wall  maps,  mounted  on 
rollers  and  properly  encased  so  as  to 
keep  them  free  from  dirt.  There 
were    seven    of    these,    one    for   each 


continent,  one  for  the  world,  and 
one  for  the  United  States.  To  these 
was  added  the  latest  wall  map  of 
Michigan,  secured  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Railroads  without  cost. 
The  Little  Chronicle  was  subscribed 
for  and  the  following  reference  books  ' 
bought:  Chisholm's  Hand  Book  of 
Commercial  Geography,  Clow's  In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  Commerce, 
Conner's  Commercial  Geography. 

Application  was  made  through  our 
Congressman  for  government  publi- 
cations with  a  good  degree  of  suc- 
cess, for  we  are  now  receiving  from 
the  Department  of  State,  Consular 
Reports  and  the  Commercial  Rela- 
tions of  the  United  States,  an  annual 
publication  in  two  volumes.  From 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Treasury 
Department,  we  get  the  Statistical 
Abstract  of  the  United  States,  the 
Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and 
Finance,  and  the  Annual  Report  of 
Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the 
United  States.  These,  together  with 
the  latest  census  reports,  especially 
those  pertaining  to  Agriculture  and 
Manufactures,  give  us  all  the  mater- 
ial for  original  work  for  which  the 
student  has  time.  As  a  result  of  my 
trip  last  spring  to  attend  the  Eastern 
Commercial  Teachers'  Meeting,  much 
valuable  material  was  secured  from 
the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Mu- 
seum. Application  was  made  to 
several  of  our  business  men  for  such 
copies  of  the  trade  papers  as  they  did 
not  care  to  preserve.  These  afforded 
another  source  of  information  for 
research  work. 

CLASS      WOUK 

The  four  days  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  text  presented  but  little  variety 
as  to  the  method  for  the  student  to 
follow.  The  students  were  encour- 
aged to  use  the  iuformation  found  in 
the  outside  reading  in  connection 
with  the  text  for  the  lesson  of  any 
particular  day.  The  day  each  week 
set  apart  for  report  work  was  in 
many  wavs  productive  of  the  best 
results.  The  first  thing  on  the  pro- 
gram was  the  outlining,  by  some 
member  of  the  class,  of  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  last  week's 
issue  of  the  Little  Chronicle.  The 
maps  were  freely  used  during  these 
exercises,  some  other  member  than 
the  one  reporting  being  called  upon 
to  locate  the  places  indicated.  Op- 
portunity was  offered  for  questions, 
following  this  part  of  the  work,  after 
which  reports  were  made  concerning 
items  of  interest  found  in  the  outside 
reading,  either  from  trade  papers  or 
newspaper  articles.  What  time  was 
left  was  spent  in  discussing  the 
papers  which  each  member  of  the 
class  was  obliged  to  submit.  These 
were  two  in  number,  one  on  some 
given  country,  one  on  some  commer- 
cial product.  In  preparing  these 
papers,  use  was  to  be  made  of  the 
reports  and  the  few  reference  books 
we  had  secured. 


By  the  end  of  the  semester  each 
member  of  the  class  had  prepared 
and  was  obliged  to  present  for  exam- 
ination, a  statistical  table  and  a  com- 
mercial   map    of   the    United    States. 


The  table  was  a  Summary  of  the 
world's  trade  with  the  United  States 
by  continents,  detailing  the  trade 
with  the  four  or  five  leading  nations 
in  each,  g'iving  our  total  imports 
together  with  the  imports  from  them 
and  working  out  the  percentage. 
The  exports  were  treated  m  the  same 
manner.  A  table  of  the  various  com- 
mercial products  was  made  showing, 
where  it  was  possible  to  obtain  the 
figures,  the  world's  output  and  the 
output  of  the  LTnited  States,  together 
with  the  percentage.  Lastl)',  a  com- 
parison ot  the  ten  largest  manufact- 
uring industries  in  this  country  was 
made,  showing  the  capital  invested 
and  the  value  of  the  annual  output, 
the  same  statistics  were  gathered 
from  the  states  most  largely  inter- 
ested in  manufacturing.  Each  stud- 
ent was  supplied  with  an  outline 
map  of  the  United  States  which  he 
filled  in  with  the  names  of  the  com- 
mercial activities  for  which  the 
several  states  were  most  widely 
noted. 

This  is  an  outline  of  the  method 
followed  with  my  first  class  in  Com- 
mercial Geography.  In  general  no 
change  will  be  made  with  the  one 
beginning  next  February.  The 
World's  Work  and  several  books  will 
be  added  to  our  reference  list.  We 
shall  probably  add  to  the  amount  of 
the  statistical  work  required,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  all  the  census  returns 
are  now  available.  It  seems  to  me 
the  ideal  condition  would  be  secured 
when  three  periods  per  week  can  be 
spent  on  the  text  and  suflficient  sup- 
plementary material  shall  have  been 
provided,  so  that  two  days  may  be 
spent  in  work  similar  to'  that  indi- 
cated. In  time  we  hope  to  add  to  the 
interest  and  practical  value  of  the 
study  by  securing  a  small  but  well 
selected  lot  of  commercial  products 
arranged  as  a  Commercial  Museum. 


California 

Messrs.  Zaner  &  Bloser, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dear  Friends:  I  am  going  to  ask  you 
to  make  some  announcement  of  the  fact 
that  California  is  about  to  fall  into  line  and 
have  a  Commercial  Teachers'  Association. 
I  have  been  writing  letters  to  the  business 
college  teachers  and  teachers  in  commer- 
cial High  Schools  and  Professors  of  Com- 
merce and  Finance  in  tlie  colleges  and 
universities  and  am  receiving  the  most 
hearty  responses.  Without  exception  their 
endorsements  of  the  plan  are  unequivocal 
and  that  means  that  we  sre  going  to  have 
a  big  association  and  a  good  one,  for  we 
have  some  of  the  best  material  in  all  the 
country  out  here. 

I  have  not  heard  from  all  of  them  as  yet, 
and  no  date  for  the  first  meeting  has  been 
fixed  upon,  but  I  wish  you  would  give  the 
movement  your  support  and  urge  the 
brethren  to  write  me,  that  is  those  I  may 
not  have  written.  I  have  written  about 
fifty  of  them  and  have  heard  from  a  great 
many.  With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Very  respectfully, 

L.  H.  HAUSAM. 
Orange  V^alley  Business  College. 

KiVERSIDE,  CAL.,  May  20, 1903. 
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THE  HANDWRITING  EXPERT 


Should  He  be  Made  Official  ?    And  How  ? 


BY    WILLIAM   J.    KINSLEY,    NEW    YORK 


So  much  has  been  printed  lately 
about  handwriting  experts  and  their 
work,  that  the  average  person,  when 
he  wishes  to  speak  or  write  on  the 
subject,  is  prone  to  express  a  biased 
and  prejudiced  opinion.  Many  per- 
sons believe  that  all  experts  are 
fakirs  and  humbugs,  willing  to  take 
either  side  in  any  controversy  where 
their  opinions  are  sought,  and  willing 
to  sell  their  opinions  — and  incident- 
ally their  souls — for  a  fee. 

The  belief  of  the  public  is  fostered 
by  the  actions  of  some  so-called  ex- 
perts, who,  with  a  smattering  of 
training  and  more  or  less  experience, 
are  to  be  found  usually  on  the  "  off  " 
side  in  cases  where  handwriting  is 
disputed.  These  "experts"  value 
their  own  opinions  so  little  that  they 
change  them — and  change  sides  in 
the  controversy  at  the  same  time- 
quite  frequently. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  public  is 
misled  by  reading:  "  Six  experts  for 
plaintiff,  and  six  for  defendant  testi- 
fied directly  opposite  regarding  the 
handwriting."  The  newspaper  re- 
porters, while  acute  observers,  can- 
not always  see  the  difference  in 
honesty  of  purpose,  manner  of  testi- 
fying, the  reasons  and  explanations 
given— the  logic  of  the  case— for  the 
opinions  expressed.  The  newspaper 
reports  (because  of  space  limitations 
also)  usually  contain  the  briefest 
summary  of  the  evidence  and  this  is 
dismissed  with  the  statement  practic- 
ally reading:  "  Six  of  one — and  half 
a  dozen  of  another." 

The  reporter  didn't  hear  all  of  the 
evidence  in  the  first  place;  he  didn't 
understand  all  of  what  he  did  hear; 
he  didn't  make  notes  of  all  that  he 
understood ;  and  the  copy  editor 
didn't  send  all  the  "copy"  of  the 
reporter  to  the  compositor.  Then 
the  reading  public  can't  read  all  that 
is  printed  about  court  cases — and  if 
they  did  read  it  all  there  would  be 
parts  that  they  would  fail  to  under- 
stand, connect,  or  in  a  few  days  or 
hours,  remember.  So  I  saj-  that  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  gen- 
eral public  fails  to  comprehend  the 
nature  and  extent  of  expert  testi- 
mony. The  public  cannot  see  what 
the  jury  sees — that  the  reasons  given 
bj'  one'set  of  experts  are  logical,  con- 
vincing— really  reasons ;  while  the 
opposite  set  of  experts,  numerically 
as  great,  and  e.xpressing  as  positive 
(often  more  positive)  opinions,  have 
no,  or  next  to  no  reasons  to  support 
them — and,  under  cross  examination, 
are  utterly  discredited. 

As  Justice  William  J.  Gaynor,  of 
the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  in  a 
recent  trial  where  handwriting  was 
involved,  said  about  witnesses  in 
general,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury: 
"It  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  Justice, 
when  courts  and  juries  cannot  pene- 
trate the   mask  of  fraud  and  deceit 


in  the  witness  chair."  The  judge  or 
jury  who  are  to  decide  between  plain- 
tiff and  defendant,  must  weigh  the 
evidence  as  presented  —  and  must 
weigh  the  character,  skill  and  exper- 
ience of  the  expert  witnesses  them- 
selves. To  be  sure,  courts  and  juries 
are  not  always  given  opportunities  to 
do  all  of  this— but  the  public  seldom 
or  never  is.  To  the  public  it  looks 
like  a  tie  vote  when  experts  differ, 
and  "When  the  doctors  disagree," 
etc. 

The  remedy  ?  There  is  probably 
no  perfect  remedy.  But  a  partial 
remedy— a  vast  improvement  on  the 
present  system  would  be  to  have 
official    experts,    either    paid   by   the 
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state,  or  the  expenses  charged  to  the 
litigants.  The  questioned  handwrit- 
ing could  then  be  submitted  to  these 
official  experts  and  after  the  opinions 
were  rendered,  if  they  did  not  meet 
with  the  approval  of  one  or  both 
sides,  the  experts  could  be  put  on  the 
witness  stand  in  open  court  and 
examined  and  cross  examined.  Thus 
their  reasons,  or  lack  of  them,  would 
be  shown  to  the  court  and  jury. 
This  system  would  remove  dishonest 
and  incompetent  experts  from  the 
field  and  would  remove  any  cause  for 
complaint  on  the  score  of  financial 
bias  in  the  official  expert  witness- 
since  he  could  have  no  interest  in 
the  result  of  his  decision. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  hand- 
writing experts  have  no  technical 
school  for  training  in  their  calling, 
no  one  to  pass  on  their  fitness,  and 
no  institution  to  issue  certificates. 
All  of  this  is  true.  The  official  ex- 
perts would  remedy  the  second  and 
third  of  these  three  objections  and 
they  really  embody  the  first.  There 
is  no  school  or  college  where  the 
scientific  examination  of  handwriting 
to  detect  forgeries  is   taught,  and   if 


there  was  such  a  school  its  course  of 
study  must  necessarily  be  long, 
tuition  high  priced  and  its  pupils 
few.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
the  great  mass  of  cases  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  of  ques- 
tioned handwriting  in  which  large 
sums  are  involved  and  large  fees 
paid  to  experts  for  services,  are 
handled  by  five  or  six  men  who  give 
all  or  a  large  part  of  their  time  to 
this  work,  land  who  could  take  more 
cases  did  they  come  to  light)  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  is  no  demand  for 
an  increase  in  their  number  at 
present.  A  college  with  such  a 
course  of  study  would  find  that  it 
could  not  secure  students— and  if  it 
should  secure  the  students,  the  stud- 
ents would  find  when  they  graduated 
that  they  could  not  secure  clients. 

When  courts,  lawyers  and  the  public 
are  educated  up  '  to  the  point  of 
understanding  what  can  be  done  by 
an  honest  and  skilled  expert  in  hand- 
writing, there  will  be  a  far  greater 
demand  for  such  services  than  there 
is_  at  present.  An  attorney  whose 
client  was  saved  from  the  gallows, 
and  who  had  his  fortune  saved  to 
him  in  spite  of  an  attempt  to  steal  it 
by  a  forged  will,  in  a  letter  to  the 
writer,  said:  "The  services  of  the 
handwriting  experts  in  this  case  can- 
not be  spoken  of  too  highly,  and  the 
great  utility  and  necessity'of  such  a 
profession  as  yours  is  as  yet  inade- 
quately esteemed  and  appreciated. 
This,  1  believe,  is  caused  by  a  general 
lack  of  knowledge  with  regard  to  it, 
but  it  will  surely  advance  in  the 
estimation  of  the  general  public  as  it 
becomes  better  known." 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  gradu- 
ates of  law,  medicine,  dentistry, 
veterinary  and  other  technical  schools, 
before  they  can  practice  their  profes- 
sions, must  pass  what  is  known  as 
"the  Regent's  examination" — exami- 
nations in  the  academic  studies— arid 
must  be  of  good  character.  New 
York  State  also  has  a  degree  for  ac- 
countants—"  C.  P.  A."  —  Certified 
Public  Accountants  —  and  a  special 
board  of  examiners  under  direction 
and  control  of  the  Regents  examine 
as  to  technical  fitness,  applicants  for 
this  degree. 

Something  like  this  might  be  done 
with  handwriting  experts,  and  only 
those  passing  the  academic  and 
technical  examinations  and  who 
possess  good  characters  should  be 
licensed  or  selected  as  official  experts. 

If  the  Bar  Association  of  the  State 
of  New  York  would  take  the  lead  in 
this  matter  and  secure  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  "  find  the 
way  out"  of  this  expert  witness 
problem,  great  good  would  come 
from  it,  a  uniform  system  would  be 
inaugurated,  and  in  this,  as  with  the 
accountants  and  in  other  progressive 
measures,  other  states  would  soon 
follow  the  lead  of  the  Empire  State. 

Some  captious  critics  have  com- 
plained that  handwriting  experts 
have  no  association— no  guild.  How 
can  they  have?  The  profession  of 
handwriting  expert,  while  practiced 
for  three  hundred  years  or  more,  is 
reallv  now  in  embryo — in  its  forma- 
tive jjeriod.  Like  all  young  sciences 
and  young  movements  it  has  attracted 
{Continued  on  Page  49.) 
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nd  still   his  writiiis^  does  not    coi 

le  up  to  the  desired 

ed   to  make  exercises  he  could    i 

lot   make  before   but 

iilent  has  just  gone  over  a  course 

of  lessons  in  lA'riting. 

find   that  he  can  glide  the  hand 

iver  the  paper  f reelv, 

can  make  all  the  purely  niovenie 

It  exercises  well,  but 

It  frequentiv  happens  tliat  a  student  practices  over  a  series  of  copies,  a 
standard.  He  realizes  that  he  has  made  some  improvement,  that  he  has  lean 
that  things  are  now  apparently  at  a  standstill.  This  is  often  the  case  when  tlu*  sti 
By  taking  a  kind  of  inventory  of  things  as  they  are  at  this  time,  he  will  pn>l)al>l> 
has  a   fair  conception  of  correct   form  and   spacing,  and   fairly  good  control.     He 

still  the  writing  is  ragged-looking— it  lacks  so72JeC/2j7j^.  A  good  plan  now  would  he  to  begin  at  the  first  and  take  up  again  the  sa 
copies  just  as  if  it  were  the  first  writing  lesson.  The  first  time  the  student  goes  over  a  set  of  copies,  every  exercise  is  new  to  him,  and 
about  the  time  it  begins  to  become  easy,  he  passes  to  another,  so  that  he  is  almost  continually  working  on  some  unfamiliar  copy.  Yet 
the  faithful  effort  put  on  this  ever-changing  course  of  work,  must  have  served  to  develop  the  correct  use  of  the  writing  muscles,  correct 
position  of  body,  hand,  fingers  and  pen.  Now  the  student  should  be  able  to  go  more  into  detail  in  his  writing,  make  a  closer  study  of 
turns,  angles,  spacing  and  style  in  general,  and  thereby  come  nearer  reaching  his  ideal  in  good  writing. 
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In  the  school  with  which  the  writer  is  connected,  we  have  a  fixed  course  in  business  writing,  similar  to  the  one  which  this  number 
completes.  We  follow  it  through  faithfully  and  then  go  back  and  come  over  it  again  in  the  same  manner,  each  time  striving  for  a  higher 
degree  of  perfection.  Every  graduate  from  the  institution  goes  over  the  same  course  from  two  to  three  times,  and  in  this  way,  it  is 
seldom  that  a  graduate  leaves  without  becoming  a  good  business  writer. 

We  would  therefore  urge  everyone  who  has  been  following  these  lessons  to  go  over  them  carefully  a  second  time,  if  he  can  possibly 
find  time  to  do  it.  In  doing  so,  give  special  attention  to  word  and  sentence  writing.  Watch  the  spacing,  size.  turn,  angles,  careful 
finishing  of  letters,  smoothness  of  line  and  everything  that  is  essential  to  good  writing. 
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The  exercises,  1  and  2,  in  the  first  line  of  Plate  29  serve  to  develop  a  popular  style  of  P.  It,  as  well  as  the  B  and  J?  to  follow,  is  based 
on  the  the  reversed  oval  form.  The  first  exercise  is  made  by  beginning  the  same  as  the  first  part  of  JT  or  K^  and  then  swing  round  about 
ten  times  with  a  free,  l)ut  not  too  rapid  motion.  The  second  exercise  is  particularly  good  to  develop  this  style  of  P.  It  serves  to  put  the 
hand  in  motion.  Begin  with  a  short,  full  curve.  Notice  that  you  sliould  swing  around  over  the  top  point  of  the  stem  of  the  letter.  Lift 
the  pen  upward  as  the  letter  is  finished.  Avoid  making  too  broad  a  turn  at  the  bottom,  but  be  sure  to  make  the  turn  at  the  top  broad. 
The  tendency  is  to  make  the  top  too  narrow.  In  making  the  R  as  illustrated  in  line  four  keep  the  little  loop  up  toward  the  point  of  the 
stem.  If  it  is  thrown  too  low  it  is  almost  impossible  to  finish  the  R  nicely.  After  making  this  small  loop,  make  the  final  stroke  curve  in 
toward  the  stem  exactly  like  the  final  stroke  of  A".    Exercise  Number  5  will  be  found  excellent  to  develop  nice  control. 

The  style  of  P,  B,  and  R  in  lines  6  and  8,  is  based  on  the  straight  line.  A  little  practice  on  the  straight  line  exercise  preparatory  to 
making  these  letters  will  be  found  good.    Round  the  top  nicely  and  watch  the  location  of  the  small  loop  in  the  B  and  R. 


AXX// 
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The  initial  stroke  of  i^  is  a  compound  curve,  much  like  the  first  stroke  of  P  or  R.  Press  the  pen  to  the  paper  forming  a  dot  as  a 
definite  beginning  point.  Curve  the  line  well,  form  a  flat  loop  on  the  blue  line,  and  let  the  pen  glide  under  the  line  and  to  the  right. 
Avoid  making  this  final  stroke  too  long.  Exercise  Number  3,  at  the  end  of  the  first  line  of  Plate  31,  will  be  foiand  good  to  develop  boldness 
in  making  this  letter.  While  sonxe  object  to  the  introductory  stroke  in  L  as  indicated  in  Number  5,  others  favor  it.  It  is  largely  a  matter 
of  taste.    It  serves  as  a  connective  stroke  w^hen  passing  from  a  preceding  letter  to  h,  as  in  writing  C.  P.  Lud\frig,  see  copy  Number  7. 

In  making  X  be  careful  to  join  the  two  parts  forming  it,  at  half  its  height.  Study  the  letter.  The  Q,  it  will  be  observed,  is  begun 
like  the  X  and  is  finished  like  the  Z. 

For  grace,  the  P  and  T  based  on  the  compound  curve  stem,  as  illustrated  in  the  first  half  of  the  first  line  in  the  Plate  32  is  best. 
For  ease  and  simplicity  the  straight  line  stem,  as  indicated  in  the  last  half  of  the  above  line,  is  unquestionably  the  most  practical. 
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The  student  should  not  fail  to  practice  faithfully  on  the  various  words  and  sentences  given  in  these  copies.  Plate  Number  34  gives 
a  sentence  made  up  of  nice  words  for  practice,  and  we  suggest  that  the  student  write  and  rewrite  it,  special  attention  to  spacing  and 
uniformity  of  size.  Notice  the  beginning  and  ending  strokes  of  words.  Make  thetn  short  to  avoid  giving  page  writing  a  straggly 
appearance. 

This  brings  this  brief  series  of  lessons  to  a  close.  The  writer  began  this  work  with  an  enthusiastic  desire  to  make  it  useful  to  those 
interested  in  a  popular  style  of  business  writing.  If  he  has  failed  to  do  so,  or  at  least  in  a  measure,  it  is  not  because  he  has  not  put  a 
great  deal  of  thought  on  it,  with  a  view  to  having  it  embrace  as  much  as  possible  of  that  which  has  proved  to  be  good. 


Lessons  in  Practical  Business  Writing 

BY 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONNECTICUT. 

olvmiis  Jrcp  of  rhargr     Specimens  shoiikl   he  sent   In  Misti   Hiirl.inu.  Kne    Brilinn,  Conn  .  by  the  fifth   of   earl 


"  Hand  Iieigh,"  iiij-  old  auntie  tised  to  sajr  to  me  at  liome,"  aim  high,"  was  the  EnffJish  of  it.     She 
lias  of  the  bold  clan  of  the  MacDiiffs,  and  it  is  my  own  motto  in  these  anjciousdaxs. 

"  The  Tori-  Lover."— L.  O.Jewett. 


VIcLte  /. 


Plate  8.  Combine  plates  3,  4.  .5,  in  these  words.  Do  not  have  angles  at  the  top  of  in's  and  n's.  and  at  the  bottom  of  i's,  ii's  and  e's. 
No.  5.  Do  not  lift  the  pen  in  making  the  word.  If  you  feel  that  you  must  lift  the  pen  perhaps  at  the  bottom  of  the  second  i,  hold  pen  at 
that  point  and  move  the  elbow.    This  will  soon  become  a  habit,  so  that  you  will  not  mind  writing  a  long  word. 

Plate  9.  No.  l.  Practice  on  the  !j  exercise.  Bring  third  stroke  a  little  higher  than  the  first  two;  retrace  and  end  with  a  Fhort  curve, 
for  If.  Keep  down  stroke  straight;  curve  at  the  top  and  bottom,  same  as  the  last  half  of  the  n.  No.  3.  Make  crossing  with  an  upstroke. 
No.  4.  This  is  an  x  without  the  crossing  and  an  ending  like  the  w.  Do  not  curve  the  last  up  stroke  to  the  left  so  that  it  will  resemble  a 
poorly  made  o.    No.  5.    An  x  with  a  down  stroke  on  the  same  slant  and  one-fourth  space  below  the  line. 

(Continued  on  Page  31. J 


The  Business  Educator 


Its   Pi^o^ress,  Announcements  of  Forthcontin^   Features, 
Words  of  Con^mendation  from  Friends,  etc. 


This  being  the  last  number  of  our  present  volume, 
(our  next  number,  the  September  one,  will  appear  as 
usual  on  August  25th),  the  many  loyal  and  enthusiastic 
friends  and  supporters  of  The  Business  Educator  will 
no  doubt  be  interested  in  something  of  a  personal 
'nature— something  regarding  the  journal's  progress 
and  plans  for  the  future.  To  satisfactorily  present 
such  matter,  we  have  added  a  few  extra  pages  so  that 
none  of  the  regular  features  would  be  crowded  out. 

The  Business  Educator  cannot  point  to  a  record 
extending  back  a  great  many  years  ;  but  it  can  point 
to  a  record  of  a  few  short  years,  however,  which 
is  unparalled  in  the  history  of  this  class  of  journalism. 
In  fact,  in  not  a  great  number  of  months,  it  has  not 
only  accomplished,  but  in  many  ways  supassed,  that 
which  has  taken  similar  journals  decades. 

It  appeared  a  few  years  ago  in  a  very  unpretentious 
way,  but  having  a  mission,  and  possessing  something 
of  merit,  it  has  been  most  cordially  received  and  gen- 
erously supported. 

The  Business  Educator  is  today  a  gratifying  suc- 
cess, and  if  we  judge  aright,  has  a  most  promising 
future. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  condition  has  been 
reached  without  work;  there  has  been  work,  incessant, 
prodigious  work.  No  one  can  realize  the  labor  re- 
quired to  conduct  a  journal  to  a  successful  issue  until 
he  undertakes  it.  But  it  has  been  done  in  the  spirit  of 
love,  with  intense  interest,  and  in  the  belief  that  some 
good  was  being  accomplished.  It  has  therefore  been 
most  pleasant  work. 

The  journal  is  the  result  of  a  need  of  and  demand 
for  a  broad,  liberal,  progressive,  practical  exponent 
and  representative  of  business  education.  In  the 
Department  of  Business  Education  it  was  the  first  to 
present  from  month  to  month  in  connected  and  con- 
secutive form  editorials,  articles,  contributions,  lessons, 
etc.,  in  the  interests  of  students,  teachers,  and  pro- 
prietors of  business  schools,  public  as  well   as  private. 

The  editorial  policy  has  been  connected,  construct- 
ive, progressive,  dignified,  impartial   and  independent. 

The  substantial  success  of  The  Business  Educator 
has  been  due  to  its  conservative  business  management; 
its  liberal,  open-door,  editorial  policy;  its  progressive 
timely,  able,  select  contributions ;  and  its  artistic, 
characteristic,  costly  makeup. 

Cheapness,  boasting,  superficial  policies,  and 
rehash  have  been  carefully  avoided.  The  best,  not  the 
cheapest,  has  been  the  aim. 

As  a  consequence,  The  Business  Educator  has  set 
the  pace,  not  alone  in  matters  pertaining  to  penman- 
ship, but  in  commercial  education  as  well. 

From  the  beginning  it  has  championed  plainer, 
swifter,  easier,  simpler  writing  for  the  many,  and  more 
beautiful  writing  for  the  few. 

It  has  opposed  extremity  in  slant,  in  style,  and  in 
movement,  and  with  such  logic  that  its  competitors  are 
reluctantly  abandoning  their  narrow,  one-sided,  hob- 
bies for  something  more  modern.  One-slant-for-all, 
one-movement-for-all,  and  one-style-for-all  theories  are 
fads  and  fancies  now  passing  and  passed,  as  concerns 
practical,  up-to-date  writing. 

The  outcome  of  this  straightforward,  far-reaching 
policy  is  a  prestige  among  educators,  advertisers  and 
subscribers  never   before  secured    in   so  short    a   time. 

Subscriptions  during  the  past  year  have  increased 
fifty  percent.  Our  clubbing  list  is  so  extensive  that  we 
cannot  spare  the  space  of  several  pages  to  present  it, 
as  we  should  like  to  do,  and  besides,  a  number  of 
supporters  have  requested  that  no  mention  be  made  of 
their  clubs. 

Mr.  Gaylord,  editor  of  the  Department  of  Business 
Education,  has  done  noble  service,  not  alone  by  con- 
tributing each  month  from  his  trenchant,  lucid, 
aggressive,  thought-provoking  pen,  but  by  securing 
men  eminent  in  their  lines  to  contribute. 


The  Business  Educ.\tor  is  in  a  position  to  discover 
and  secure  new  talent  in  penmanship  to  an  extent 
unequaled  by  others.  As  a  result,  surprises  are  fre- 
quently in  store  for  our  readers.  The  lessons  now 
running  from  the  brain  and  pen  of  Miss  Nina  P. 
Hudson  have  been  a  source  of  comment  and  congratu- 
lation from  many. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Leamy,  the  skillful,  progressive,  hustling, 
brilliant  penman  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  has  prepared  a  series 
of  ten  lessons  to  begin  in  our  next  number,  which,  for 
practicality  in  the  way  of  legibility  and  speed,  are 
revelations  of  skill  and  swiftness.  Copies  and  instruct- 
ions are  alike  stimulating  and  instructive. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Mills,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  with  whose 
work  our  readers  are  familiar,  will  contribute  about 
four  times  as  much  to  our  columns  the  coming  year  as 
he  has  during  the  past.  This  means  a  variety  and 
quality  of  work  worth  yoiir  while  to  consider. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Doner,  who  has  been  with  the  Penman's 
Art  Journal  the  past  year,  now  supervisor  of  writing  in 
the  public  schools  of'  Beverly,  Mass.,  will  be  a  regular 
contributor  to  the  columns  of  The  Business  Educator 
the  coming  year  and  years. 

Mr.  Charlton  V.  Howe,  the  expert  penman,  is  pre- 
paring a  series  of  lessons  in  practical  writing,  and  will 
present  the  same  in  our  columns  the  coming  year. 
You  need  to  keep  an  eye  on  them  if  you  want  the  latest 
and  best. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Albin,  whose  lessons  in  "Modernized 
Roundhand"  begin  in  this  number,  will  have  some- 
thing surprisingly  sensible  from  month  to  month, 
following  which  he  has  promised  a  series  of  lessons  in 
practical  business  writing. 

G.  A.  Henry,  another  young,  enthusiastic,  skillful, 
aggressive  pen-pusher,  is  at  work  on  a  series  of  les- 
sons for  our  columns. 

Specimens  of  business,  round  and  ornate,  penman- 
ship will  continue  to  adorn  our  pages. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Lehman,  the  skillful,  will  continue  to 
delight  our  readers,  as  in  the  past,  and  at  the  present. 

E.  L.  Brown,  Rockland,  Me.,  the  one  who  "  does  up 
Brown"  more  and  better  resolutions,  diplomas,  etc., 
than  any  other  man  in  the  country,  will  continue  with 
us  indefinitely. 

A.  H.  Hiriman,  Worcester,  Mass.,  is  contributing 
the  most  interesting  and  exhaustive  historical,  entitled, 
"A  History  of  Penman,  Early  Business  Education  and 
Educators  in  America  ever  attempted. 

S.  M.  Blue,  the  talented  young  penman,  with  whose 
work  our  readers  are  somewhat  familiar,  has  also  con- 
sented to  favor  our  columns  from  month  to  month 
with  specimens  of  his  skill. 

Then  too,  our  convention  reports,  news  items,  book 
reviews,  etc,  are  unexcelled. 

Beginning  with  our  September  number  we  shall 
devote  at  least  a  page  to  the  reproduction  of  students' 
specimens.  Every  earnest  teacher  is  anxious  to  see 
the  results  obtained  by  other  teachers,  and  this  page 
will  give  all  the  opportunity  of  making  valuable  com- 
parisons of  results. 

Remember,  you  get  all  of  this  and  more  for  but  $1 
a  year  if  you  take  The  Business  Educator. 

The  object  is  to  make  the  journal  so  interesting, 
helpful  and  valuable  that  no  one  at  all  interested  m 
the  subjects  it  treats  can  possibly  afford  to  be  without 
it.  And  we  are  sure  that  commercial  teachers  prefer 
to  place  The  Business  Educ.vtor  before  their  pupils 
with  its  wealth  of  inspiration  all  along  the  line  of  com- 
mercial education,  rather  than  induce  them  to  accept 
something  cheap,  merely  because  it  costs  a  few  cents 
less. 

To  the  many  staunch  friends  of  the  journal  who 
have  helped  in  no  small  degree  to  make  it  what  it  is, 
we  hereby  extend  our  sincerest  thanks.  And  we  would 
add  that,  if  in  your  opinion  we  merit  it,  give  us  the 
same  loyal,  vigorous  help  the  coming  year  that  you 
have  in  the  past,  and  we  in  turn  will  try  to  give  you  a 
still  greater  journal. 


The  Men  Who  are  Responsible  for  The  Business  Educator. 


Editor-in-chief  of  The  Business  Edu- 
cator, is  a  teacher  whose  experience  ex- 
tends over  a  period  of  two  decades,  during 
which  time  he  has  doubtless  prepared  more 
persons  as  professionals  in  penmanship 
than  any  other  man.  He  is  an  author  whose 
publications  along  all  penmanship  lines 
have  reached  nearly  all  quarters  of  the 
globe  and  the  sale  and  use  of  which  are 
steadily  increasing.  He  is  a  liberal  special- 
ist, bringing  to  bear  upon  his  specialties  of 
penmanship  and  art  in  an  unusual  degree 
the  three-fold  forces  of  originality,  common- 
sense,  and  skill.  His  extensive  acquain- 
tance among  commercial  teachers  and  pen- 
men, his  interest  in  and  love  of  commer- 
cial education,  which  includes  practical 
penmanship,  and  his  ability  to  see  impar- 
tially all  sides  of  a  question,  combine  to 
make  him  specially  suited  to  editorial  work 
and  wielder  of  the  blue  pencil. 


Editor  of  the  Department  of  Busi- 
ness Education,  is  a  commercial  teacher 
of  many  years'  experience  having  conduct- 
ed a  school  of  his  ow^n  and  taught  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  best  schools.  He  is  also  the 
author  of  a  number  of  commercial  text 
books,  the  large  sale  of  which  demonstrates 
their  merits.  He  is  now  principal  of  the 
Commercial  Department  of  the  Beverly 
High  School,  Beverly,  Mass.,  which  is  noted 
for  its  up-to-dateness  and  thoroughness. 
He  has  an  exceptional  knowledge  of 
English,  is  a  scholar  of  wide  learning,  and 
as  a  man  of  unmeasured  resourcefulness, 
he  easily  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  Amer- 
ica's most  progressive,  practical,  and  intel- 
lectual educators.  Morever,  he  is  a  man  of 
high  ideals,  and  thereby  a  factor  for  good 
as  well  as  for  progress  in  the  great  and 
growing  cause  of  Business  Education. 

The  journal  is  fortunate  in  having  at  the 
head  of  the  department  of  business  educa- 
tion a  man  of  such  ability  and  worth. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  OF  THE  BUSINESS 
Educator,  began  his  professional  career 
at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  twenty  years  ago.  He 
soon  became  known  as  one  of  America's 
most  skillful  penmen.  As  a  teacher  of  pen- 
manship, his  thousands  of  pupils  believe 
him  to  be  unexcelled.  He  has  taught  in 
many  schools,  acted  in  the  capacity  of  school 
manager,  and  now  has  on  his  shoulders  the 
financial  management  of  the  Zanerian  Col- 
lege and  its  varied  and  extensive  publish- 
ing interests,  as  well  as  that  of  THE  BUSI- 
NESS Educator.  This  work  he  performs 
with  an  unfaltering  zeal,  squareness  and 
conservatism  unexcelled.  A  tireless  work- 
er, a  master  of  details,  a  critic  of  no  mean 
ability,  and  a  man  of  uncompromising  prin- 
ciples, he  is  the  one  man  among  millions 
suited  to  the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged. 


Department  of  Business  Education. 

Announcements  for  the.  Coming  Year. 


n  eiimpse  Tnt«  the  Future. 

This  number  closes  the  third  year  of  the  life  of  this 
department.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  look  backward. 
The  past  speaks  for  itself  ;  it  is  the  future  which  holds 
our  ideals.  We  shall  therefore  speak  briefly  of  the 
plans  for  this  department  of  The  Business  Educator 
next  year.  Briefly,  because  it  is  our  policy  to  do  rather 
than  to  say. 

In  the' minds  of  some  of  the  foremost  teachers  of 
commercial  branches,  there  have  been  hopes  that  some 
day  a  journal  devoted  to  their  interests  would  dare  to 
carry  departmental  work,  in  which  each  teacher  could 
find  something-  of  help  and  inspiration  to  him,  as  well 
as  to  his  students;  where  arithmetic,  penmanship, 
bookkeeping,  law,  and  the  related  subjects  should  each 
be  specially  dealt  with  by  those  who  could  write  with 
authority.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  popularity  of 
penmanship  papers  has  been  due  to  this  definite  pro- 
vision for  one  class  of  teachers.  It  has  been  our  hope 
from  the  beginning  of  our  connection  with  this  depart- 
ment that  we  should  be  able  to  introduce  the  depart- 
ment feature,  but  there  have  been  many  obstacles  in 
the  way,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  apparent  impos- 
sibility of  getting  well-qualified  teachers  to  take  hold  of 
the  work.  Next  year,  however,  we  shall  make  a  begin- 
ning in  this  direction  that  will  please  our  many  readers. 


Department  of  Office  Practice. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Hookland,  who  has  charge  of  the  Office 
Department  of  Banks  Business  College,  Philadelphia, 
will  conduct  a  department  of  Office  and  Business  Prac- 
tice, which  will  occupy  liberal  space  in  each  number 
during  the  year.  Mr.  Hookland  has  a  well-equipped 
and  e.xtensive  set  of  offices  and  a  course  of  work  that 
has  elicited  many  commendations.  He  is  known  to  be 
a  very  successful  teacher,  and  he  will  make  this  depart- 
ment practical  and  interesting.  Teachers  of  Office 
Practice  everywhere  are  invited  to  co-operate  with  Mr. 
Hookland  in  this  first  effort  that  has  ever  been  made  by 
a  commercial  teachers'  paper  to  present  a  systematic, 
connected  plan  of  Office  Work.  Mr.  Hookland  will 
write  on  the  following  topics,  among  others  :  Office 
Practice  in  Commercial  Schools,  Limitations  of  Office 
Practice,  Relation  of  Offices  to  One  Another,  Office 
Appliances,  Checks  on  Students'  Work,  Course  for 
Students  Who  Deal  with  the  Offices,  Intercommunica- 
tion Business  Practice,  etc.  Mr.  Hookland  will  gladly 
welcome  suggestions,  questions,  sample  forms  used  in 
other  schools,  methods  of  handling  the  work  in  various 
offices,  checks  on  students'  work  employed  by  other 
teachers,  arrangements  for  division  of  labor  in  the  sev- 
eral offices,  extent  to  which  inspection  of  business 
papers  by  the  teacher  is  carried,  frequency  and  extent 
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of  auditing  the  office  books,  penalties  for  violation  of 
office  regulations,  samples  of  office  regulations,  etc. 
Mr.  Hookland  will  be  able  to  use  up  all  the  space 
alloted  to  him,  with  what  he  writes,  but  he  will  be  glad 
to  divide  with  other  teachers  if  they  will  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  effort  to  prepare  something  that  will  be 
helpful  and  practical  for  teachers  of  Office  Practice 
everywhere.  This  department,  like  the  others,  is  purely 
for  professional  purposes  ;  nobody  has  an  axe  to  grind. 
Since  copy  for  the  September  number  must  reach  us 
the  latter  part  of  July,  we  suggest  that  teachers  take  up 
this  matter  with  Mr.  Hookland  at  once. 

Special  articles  will  appear  from  time  to  time,  sup- 
plementing Mr.  Hookland's  regular  contributions. 
Among'  these  contributors  will  be  \V.  H.  Whigam,  who 
has  charge  of  the  Counting  House  Department  of  the 
famous  Metropolitan  Business  College,  Chicago;  and 
J.  M.  Davis,  Superintendent  of  the  Business  Practice 
Department  of  Heald's  Business  College,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Mr.  Davis  has  the  reputation,  among  commer- 
cial teachers  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  of  being  the  best 
teacher  of  Office  and  Business  Practice  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Our  visit  to  his  school  apartment 
and  our  inspection  of  his  work  confirmed  the  generous 
estimate  of  Mr.  Davis'  fellow  teachers  in  other  Coast 
schools.  Other  high-class  specialists  will  contribute, 
but  they  do  not  wish  to  be  announced  in  advance. 

W.  I.  Staley,  President  of  the  Capital  Business  Col- 
lege, Salem,  C^regon,  whose  school,  though  not  the 
largest  on  the  Coast,  has  the  enviable  reputation  of 
sending  out  unexcelled  work  in  Business  Practice. 

Department  of    eommereial  Caw. 

The  Department  of  Commercial  Law  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Barber,  of  the  Brvant  & 
Stratton  Business  College,  of  Providence,  R.  t.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Mr.  Barber,  like  Mr.  Hook- 
land, is  a  special  teacher  in  one  of  the  greatest  schools 
in  the  countr}';  neither  is  it  pertinent  to  speak  of  Mr. 
Barber's  ability  in  this  direction,  in  view  of  the  taste  of 
his  quality  that  has  been  afi'orded  our  readers  during 
the  present  year.  Mr.  Barber  will  be  glad  to  have  from 
fellow  teachers  of  commercial  law  suggestions  as  to 
scope,  method,  outlines,  cases,  source  material,  etc. 

Department  of  Business  Hritbmetic. 

We  have  tried  for  three  years  to  obtain  the  services 
of  a  successful  and  competent  teacher  to  contribute 
articles  on  that  side  of  business  arithmetic  known  as 
Rapid  Calculation.  We  did  not  succeed  until  we  ob- 
tained the  articles  recently  contributed  by  L.  C.  Horton. 
These  articles  awakened  so  much  interest  that  we 
determined  to  secure  a  series  of  articles  extending 
through  the  entire  year,  going  more  into  detail,  and 
covering  a  wider  range  than  anything  hitherto  attempt- 
ed. We  are  highly  pleased  to  announce  that  Mr.  Ci.  E. 
King,  Vice  President  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  Business 
College,    Cedar    Rapids,    Iowa,  a    teacher  with    whose 


superior  work  we  have  long  been  personally  acquainted, 
will  give  in  detail,  in  a  series  of  five  articles,  begin- 
ning with  the  September  number,  his  methods  of 
teaching  the  various  sub-divisions  of  business  arith- 
metic that  he  handles  in  his  Rapid  Calculation  classes. 

Following  Mr.  King,  Mr.  W.  E.  White,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Gem  City  Business  College,  Quincy,  111., 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  commercial  schools'  in  the 
world,  will  present  his  methods  of  teaching  Rapid  Cal- 
culation. All  who  have  met  Mr.  White  at  the  commer- 
cial teachers'  conventions,  and  who  have  heard  him  on 
his  favorite  subject,  will  be  keenly  expectant  for  the 
practical,  usable  instruction  that  '  he  will  set  forth. 
These  articles  are  to  be  not  onlyexpositions  of  methods 
9f  teaching,  but  also  lesson-articles  that  shall  contain 
material  for  work,  and  no  commercial  teacher  any- 
where can  afford  not  to  know  what  can  be  gleaned  from 
the  writing  of  these  eminently  practical  and  successful 
teachers. 

Supplementing  the  contributions  of  Mr.  King  and 
Mr.  White,  will  be  several  articles  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Kent, 
who  has  charge  of  the  instruction  in  business  arithme- 
tic in  the  Rider-Moore  and  Stewart  Schools  of  Business, 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  an  institution  (for  the  shorthand  and 
commercial  schools  are  under  one  management)  that 
is  in  the  very  front  rank  of  Eastern  commercial  schools 
for  size,  scope  of  work,  and  efficiency  in  teaching^.  Mr. 
Kent  will  branch  out  somewhat  more  than  his  col- 
leagues in  this  work  are  privileged  to  do,  and  will 
show  how  he  gets  results  by  normal  methods,  applied 
to  the  more  difficult  applications  of  the  principles  of 
percentage,  although  he  will  doubtless  have  something 
to  say,  also,  on  the  subject  of  Rapid  Calculation.  We 
are  going  to  spread  a  feast  for  the  really  ambitious 
teacher  of  arithmetic,  no  matter  in  what  school  he  may 
be  employed  :  and,  best  of  all,  the  viands  will  be  pre- 
pared by  chefs  who  have  been  compelled  by  the  law  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  to  eliminate  all  superfluities, 
and  get  down  to  the  bed-rock  of  essentials.  There 
will  be  no  humble  bending  of  the  knees  to  the  method 
or  the  sequence  followed  by  text-book  makers.  They 
will  illustrate  the  definition  of  a  straight  line. 

Department  of  Sommercial  Seograpby 

In  a  recent  canvass  of  the  commercial  schools  of 
the  country,  we  found  an  unusual  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject of  commercial  geography.  This  subject  is  too 
practical  in  its  relation  to  foundational  knowledge  that 
every  business  student  ought  to  possess,  to  be  over- 
looked by  commercial  teachers.  We  have,  in  various 
ways,  from  the  time  this  department  was  established, 
tried  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  commercial  geography, 
and  we  believe  that  the  interest  and  the  need  for 
definite,  authoritative  direction  now  justifies  us  in  our 
determination  to  conduct  a  regular  department  of 
commercial  geography,  in  charge  of  a  specialist  of 
admitted  superiority.     We  are  about  to  close   negotia- 
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Staft  Contributor, 
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Depdrtnient  of  OfTiL 
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w.  H.  \vhi(;a?i,  chr'AG' 


J.  M.    DAVIS,  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CALIF., 

Special  Contributor,  Office  Practice. 
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\V.  I.  STAI-EY,  SALE>I,  OKEGON, 
Special  Contributor,  Business  Practice. 


E.  E.  KENT,  TKENTON,  N.  J. 
Special  Contributor,  Business  Aritlnneti 


W.  E    WHITE,  QLTINCV,  ILI.., 

Staff  Contributor,  Department  of  Rapid 

Calculation. 


tions  with  a  university  professor  whose  standing  in  his 
profession  warrants  the  prediction  that  our  readers 
will  find  this  department  alone  worth  the  cost  of  the 
journal.  We  regret  that  we  are  not  quite  ready  to 
announce  our  contributor's  name  as  we  go  to  press. 

Department  of  Commercial  Eiiglisb 

The  editor,  with  the  help  of  several  special  teachers 
of  English  in  some  of  the  foremost  commercial  schools 
of  the  country,  will  conduct  this  department,  contrib- 
uting lesson  articles  that  he  hopes  will  prove  of  inter- 
est and  practical  value  to  the  readers  of  The  Edi'ca- 
TOR.  It  will  readily  be  conceded  that  this  is  one  of 
the  most  important  subjects,  if  not  the  most  important 
subject,  in  the  entire  commercial  school  curriculum. 

Special  Contributors. 

We  are  not  content  to  have  this  department  of  The 
Educ.\tor  serve  as  a  mausoleum  for  defunct  conven- 
tion papers,  although  we  are  glad  to  publish  the  best 
of  them  when  our  space  permits.  We  believe  that  our 
readers  like  to  have  that  which  is  prepared  especially 
for  them,  and  there  are  always  publications  that  are 
satisfied  to  fill  their  space  with  second-hand  material, 
so  that  it  would  at  best  be  merely  a  duplication  if  we 
were  to  depend  on  this  class  of  manuscript  to  fill  our 
space.  We  are  willing  to  leave  that  sinecure  to  our 
"esteemed  contemporaries."  During  the  coming  year 
we  shall  have  special  articles  written  expressly'  for 
The  EnrcwTOR,  by  such  men  as  M.  C.  Wright,  Presi- 
dent of  the   Long  Island    Business  College,   Brooklyn, 


N.  Y. ;  C.  C.  Gaines,  President  of  Eastman  College, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ;  J.  A.  Luman,  Vice  Principal  of 
Peirce  School,  Philadelphia;  W.  H.  McCauley,  Princi- 
pal of  the  Capital  City  Commercial  College,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa  ;  S.  Van  Vliet,  Principal  of  the  Spencerian 
Commercial  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  W.  G.  Bishop, 
President  of  the  Lincoln  Business  College,  Lincoln, 
Neb. ;  Col.  Geo.  Soule,  President  Soule  College,  New 
Orleans,  La.;  Wm.  P.  Charles,  Charles  Commercial 
School,  Brooklyn.  These  articles,  will  appear,  with 
others  not  yet  ready  to  announce,  under  the  caption, 
"  From  the  Business  Manager's  Desk." 

Pictorial  Pointers 

One  of  the  most  popular  features  we  have  ever 
introduced  was  the  illustrations  of  special  rooms  and 
equipment  of  notable  schools,  given  during  the  year 
now  closed,  under  the  title  "  Pictorial  Pointers."  This 
feature  will  be  continued.  We  have  in  hand  some  very 
attractive  material  for  it. 

We  desire  to  thank  the  many  readers  who  have 
shown  their  appreciation  of  our  service  by  kind  words 
and  helpful  criticism,  and  we  want  to  express  our 
obligation  to  the  busy  men  who  have  taken  valuable 
time  to  contribute  to' our  pages,  helping  to  make  the 
Bl'siness  Edic.^tor  a  helpful,  interesting  paper.  We 
intend  to  be  generous  and  fair,  although  it  is  our  fixed 
purpose  to  expose  sham  and  fraud  when  we  find  it ; 
and  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  criticise  in  the  future,  as 
in  the  past,  that  which  seems  open  to  criticism,  but  we 
hope  to  attack  methods  rather  than  men. 


DK.  J.  S.  BURTON,  HOBOKEN,  N.  J., 
Special  Contributor,  Commercial  English. 


W?I.  P.  CHARLES.  BROOKI,YN,  N.  Y., 

Special  Contributor,  Commercial  Educati- 
in  the  West  Indies. 


COI,.  GEO.  SOULE,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Special  Contributor,  "From  the  Busines 

Manager's  Desk." 


J.  A.  LLMA.N,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


■ilCAMAX    VAX  VLIET,  CLEVELAM),  O.  \V.  H.  ^IlTAILKI  .  I>ES  Mil[Xi;s,  lA. 


\V    1,    HISH(.)P,  LINCOLN,  NBE 


Special  Contributors,  "From  tlie  Business  Manager's  Desk."= 


Our  ndvertisina  Patronage 

Our  advertising  patrons  are  reporting  the  most  satis- 
factory results  from  our  columns,  many  of  them  volun- 
tarily stating  that  they  have  received  far  better  results 
from'  The  Business  Educator  than  they  have  ever 
been  able  to  secure  from  any  similar  journal.  As  a 
rule,  therefore,  those  who  give  our  pages  a  trial,  re- 
main permanent  patrons.  Some  have  been  with  us 
from  the  beginning. 

Our  advertising  constituency  is  of  the  very  highest 
character.  The  commmercial  text-book  publishers  rep- 
resent the  most  progessive  educational  publishers  in 
the  world.  In  fact,  our  advertisers,  like  our  regular 
contributors,  are  furnishing  the  best  possible  for  our 
columns,  and  it  is  well  known  that  he  who  desires  the 
most  advanced  ideas,  the  highest  grade  of  commercial 
text-books,  helps  in  commercial  training,  etc.,  must 
read  The  Business  Enuc.\TOR. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  we  publish  no  cheap 
student's  edition.  It  is  well  known  that  the  student's 
editions  of  some  journals  make  up  a  surprisingly  large 
part  of  their  circulation,  and  that  these  student's 
editions  are  worth  little  or  nothing  to  the  advertiser  of 
school  books,  etc.  These  journals  are  thrown  aside 
after  the  student  has  practiced  on  the  writing  lessons. 
Not  so  with  the  attractive  and  interesting  Business 
Educator.  It  follows  then  that  the  better  editions  of 
the  journals  mentioned  are  surprisingly  small,  and 
that  when  they  are  compared  in  circulation  and  in- 
fluence with  The  Business  Educator,  they  dwindle 
into  insignificance. 

The  coming  year  the  Business  Educator  should  be 


worth  far  more  to  advertisers  than  ever  before.  The 
announcements  herewith  give  ample  reasons  for  this 
statement.  With  our  paid  staff  of  first-class  contribu- 
tors, assuring  each  subject  unusual  breadth  of  treat- 
ment, the  journal  will  appeal  to  a  wider  class  of 
teachers  than  heretofore,  and  e.xtend  its  influence  far 
beyond  that  of  any  similar  publication. 

Then  it  should  be  remembered  that,  while  we  com- 
pletely cover  the  commercial  college  field,  we  maintain 
unusually  close  relations  with  the  public  school  side  of 
commercial  education— a  field  of  the  utmost  promise 
for  publishers  of  text  books  and  schoolroom  helps  in 
the  way  of  commercial  training. 

With  a  few  comparative  figures,  the  growth  of  our 
advertising  patronage  can  be  seen.  We  find  that  in 
the  June  number,  1901,  seventeen  columns  were  devoted 
to  advertising.  In  the  June  number,  1902,  twenty-four 
columns  were  occupied,  and  in  the  June  number,  1903, 
our  advertisers  demanded  42  columns. 

It  is  diflicult  to  tell  who  are  pleased  most,  our  ad- 
vertisers or  ourselves. 


Ulbere  Cbc  Sournal  does 

While  fully  nineteen-twentieths  of  our  subscribers 
are  in  the  United  States,  every  state  and  territory  in 
the  union  receiving  a  share  of  each  issue,  the  journal 
each  month  reaches  Canada,  England,  Scotland,  Ger- 
many, France,  Austria,  Turkey,  Mexico,  Central  and 
South  America,  Samoan  Isles,  the  Philippines,  Hawaii 
and  Porto  Rico. 


liegular  Contributors  to  the  Department  of  Penmanstiip. 
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What  Subscribers  Say  of  The  Business  Educator 

Thinking  it  might  be  well  to  publish  some  testimonials  that  kind  friends  have  voluntarily  sent,  we  began 
looking  over  our  files  and  soon  secured  enough  to  fill  the  whole  of  the  magazine.  We  can  therefore  publish 
but  comparatively  few  of  the  cheering  words  received  from  loyal  friends,  most  of  which  were  accompanied  with 
remittances  for  subscriptions. 

"The  BfsixEss  Educ.\tor  is  far  in  advance  of  anv  similar  journal ;  "  "The  Business  Educator  leads;" 
"  The  Business  Educator  is  the  best  journal  of  the  kind  published."  These  are  the  words  that  greeted  our  eyes 
as  we  ran  through  the  files,  and  it  seems  that  enthusiastic  friends  are  intent  on  making  this  verdict  unanimous. 

Others  take  occasion  to  speak  of  the  value  the  journal  has  been  to  them,  or  of  its  value  as  a  class  assistant.  All 
clearly  express  the  highest  opinion  of  the  journal,  and  if  any  one  is  in  doubt  as  to  what  subscribers  think  of  The 
Business  Educator,  he  will  do  well  to  read  the  following  : 


Itlr.  Ball  Speaks. 


I  have  just  received  tlie  March  number  of 
The  BUSI.N'ESS  EDLfCATOh",  and  am  so  well 
pleased  with  it,  and  the  subscribers  among 
our  students  are  so  well  pleased  with  it, 
that  I  must  write  you 


your  efforts.    It  is  one  of  the  fines 

I  have  ever  seen   devoted   to   penmansli 

and  business  education. 

I  think  I  can  send  you  another  club 
subscribers  within  a  short  time,  which 
shall  take  pleasure  in  doing,  and  w  ishii 
you  continued  success,  I  am. 

Very  sincerely, 

C.  E.  BALL. 
Mankato  Commercial  Colleee, 
Mankato,  Minn 


bers 


Che  Business  Educator  Hrouses 
Interest. 

\V.  H.Kinyon,  proprietor  of  t  he  Pawtucket, 
K.  I.,  Commercial  College,  recentlv  favored 
us  with  a  good  club,  and  with  it  were  the 
following  much  appreciated  words:  "Our 
pupils  enjoy  the  columns  of  The  Business 
Educator  very  much,  and  I  consider  It  one 
of  the  best  mediums  that  I  have  ever  used 
for  class  work.  Some  of  our  students  are 
very  enthusiastic  in  regard  to  the  maga- 
zine, and  I  think  before  the  year  is  out  you 
will  feel  the  benefit  of  their  enthusiasm." 


Hansom  Writes 

The  last  issue  of  The  Busines.';  Educa- 
tor was  a  beauty.  It  is  an  ideal  penman- 
ship paper  anyhow,  and  I  always  look  for- 
ward with  real  pleasure  to  its  monthly 
visits.  Admiringly  yours, 

C.  W.  Ran.som",  Sedalia,  Mo. 

The  above  was  written  in  Mr.  Ransom's 
usual  bold,  dashv  and  artistic  style.  Being 
a  capable  judge,  his  words  count". 


n  Hummer. 


1  our  paper  is  certainlv  a  "  hummer,  "  and 
everj'  issue  seems  to  surpass  the  previous 
one.  Berkshire  Card  Co., 

North  Adams,  Mass. 


Best  in  nmeriea. 


J.  C.  Bla 


a  skilful  penman  of  West 
nt,  Ga.,  renews  his  subscription  to  THE 
BusiNES.S  Educator,  and  compliments 
the  journal  in  the  following  language:  "THE 
Bu.siNESS  Educator  is  the  best  paper  of 
its  kind   in  America." 


Best  of  the  Hind  Published. 


Inclosed  find  remittance  for  THE  BtTSI- 
NE^s  Educator  one  vear.  The  Educator 
is  without  doubt  the'  best  of  its  kind  pub- 
lished. The  March  number  alone  is  worth 
the  price  of  one  year's  subscription. 

Clark's  Tangible  C.  B.  SEARS, 

Business  College.  Springfield,  Mo. 


M  Fine  eompliment. 

Inclosed  you  will  find  $1  for  which  please 
continue  my  name  on  your  subscription 
list  for  another  year.  Icannot  afford  to  miss 
the  excellent  banquet  you  spread  every 
month.  May  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 
continue  to  prosper. 

JNO.  Alfred  White, 

Com'l  Dept.  High  School.  Moline,  111. 


Best. 

"Inclosed  find  six  subscriptions  to  THE 
Business  Educ.\TOR  with  remittance  for 
same.  Your  paper  is  the  best  of  its  kind. 
It  is  a  rare  treat  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
good  writing.  It  has  been  one  of  my  best 
instructors,  and  the  principal  one  in  my 
efforts  along  the  line  of  ornamental  writing.*' 
T.  B.  Bridges, 
San  Francisco  Bus.  College. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


eompliment  Trom  Ohlaboma. 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  THE  BUSINESS 
Educator  is  far  ahead  of  any  periodical 
edited  along  similar  lines,  and  you  shall 
always  have  my  hearty  co-operation  and 
support  as  long  as  your  paper  is  published." 
J.  W.  Cornell, 

Eagle  City,  ( )kla. 


Ras  no  equal. 

Inclosed  find  list  of  subscriptions  wltli 
remittance  for  same.  I  am  always  glad  to 
solicit  subscriptions  for  such  a  worthy, 
wide-awake  journal  as  The  BUSINESS  ED- 
UCATOR. In  the  Held  of  penmanship  and 
business  education  it  has  no  equal. 

J.  W.  Anshutz, 

Lebanon  Bus.  College.  Lebanon,  Pa. 


Hppreelated  In  Couisiana. 

The  Business  Kuuc.xtok  gets  better 
every  issue.  Icannot  find  words  to  express 
my  appreciaticm  of  it.  The  February  issue  is 
well  worth  the  >uliscription  price  of  it  for 
twelve  months.  >\iiy  it  long  live  and  carry 
on  the  good  work  it  advocates. 

V.  R.  Boyett, 

Montgomery,  La. 


Che  eem. 

"Find   enclosed  $1.00  for  THE  BUSINESS 
Educator    another     year.    Each    number 
grows  more  interesting,  and    I  consider  it 
the  •  Gem  '  of  all   publications  of  its  class." 
J.  A.  Clark,  Prin., 
International  Bus.  College, 
Newport  News,  Va. 


Eeading. 

"The  Business  Educator  is  the  leading 

journal  now.  You  are  making  a  grand 
success  of  it.  Will  send  you  a  clul)  in  a  short 
time. " 

W.  L.  Thomas, 
Wichita  Com'l.  College. 

Wichita,  Kans. 


S.  B.  Fahnestock,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
of  the  McPherson  College,  McPherson, 
Kans..  has  been  a  subscriber  to  our  journal 
from  the  first.  Following  the  example  of 
Mr.  Gaines,  he  takes  the  journal  for  five 
years  at  a  time.    Recently  he  wrote: 

"  I     know    of     no     paper     equal     to     THE 

Business  Educator  for  the  penman  and 
teacher.  Enclosed  find  $5  for  which  please 
renew  my  subscription  for  five  years. 


Regular  Contributors  to  the  Department  of  Penmanstiip. 


BROKEN  BROW,  NEBR., 

Special  Contributor,  Department  of 
Penniansliip. 

Ulortb  I>undreds  of  Dollars. 

Every  number  of  THE  BUSINESS  EDU- 
CATOR represents  the  highest  grade  of  work 
in  our  profession,  the  originals  of  which  are 
worth  hundreds  of  dollars. 

No  one  who  is  at  all  interested  in  penman- 
ship can  afford  to  do  without  a  single  num- 
ber of  THE  Business  educator. 

I  hope  you  are  securing  a  very  large  sub- 
scription list  this  year. 

With  best  wishes,  I  remain. 
Your  friend, 
Rochester,  X.  Y.  E.  C.  MliLS. 


mr.  Olson  Speaks  and  Hets. 

•'  I  have  been  reading  the  last  issue  of  THE 
Business  Educator  with  much  pleasure. 
I  consider  it  one  of  the  best  magazines 
published    on    business    education;    it     is 
certainly  worth  many  times  the  subscrip- 
tion price.    I  enclose  $1.00  for  which  please 
put  me  on  vour  regular  subscription  list." 
J.  C.  Olson,  Pres. 
Parsons  Bus.  College, 

Parsons,  Kans. 


Bood  Uiords  from  nir.  Fulton. 

Enclosed  find  list  of  subscriptions  for 
The  Business  Educator  with  remittance 
for  same. 

The  originally  high  standard  set  for  THE 
Business  Educatdk  continues  to  rise. 

Mr.  llinman's  history  is  intensely  in- 
teresting. Mr.  Gaylord'sdepartment  is  filled 
with  helpful  instruction,  and  is  on  a  high 
plane.  Mr.  Barber's  efforts  are  a  decided 
hit.  M.  D.  Fulton, 

Auburn,  R.  I. 


Kesulf  of  Bood.  Ronest  Coll. 

"  I  have  just  received  the  March  number, 
and  I  must  say  that  it  excels  any  one  of  its 
predecessors.  I  find  the  reading  matter  to 
be  very  valuable.  You  are  certainly  going 
up  rung  by  rung  with  your  paper.  It  shows 
the  result  of  what  good,  honest  toil  will  do. 

I  enclose  $1  for  another  year's  subscrip- 
tion. "  C.  E.  Doner, 

With  The  Penman's  Art  Journal, 

203  Broadway.  -N.  Y.  City. 


Hfeweomments  on  a  Convention  l^eport. 

"  I  congratulate  you  on  the  high  standard 
represented  by  your  publication,  and  the 
interesting  nature  of  its  contents.  Your 
report  of  the  Milwaukee  Conventiou  is  ex- 
cellent." JOHN  R.  Gregg, 

Gregg  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


"  I  must  congratulate  you  upon  your  very 
interesting  report  of  the  Milwaukee 
meeting.  "  G.  P.  LORD, 

Salem  Com'l  School,  Salem,  Mass. 


A.  H.  HINM.\N,  WORCESTER,  ?IASS., 

Special  Contributor,  History  of  Penmen 
and  Business  Educators. 


from  Porto  Hico. 

"  f  cannot  think  of  being  without  your 
valuable  paper,  and  so  1  again  enclose  $1  for 
a  year's  subscription.  Each  number  of  Thr 
Business  Educator  is  chock-a-block  with 
bright,  breezy  matter.  It  is  a  veritable  gem 
of  the  first  water,  and  one  cannot  help  but 
be  incited  to  better  things  after  perusing  its 
pages."  S.  C.  Sessions, 

San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 


no  Concern. 


BRADFORD,  PA.. 

Special  Contributor,  Department  of 

Penmanship. 

Remarkable  Improvement. 

Enclosed  herewith  we  hand  vou  $1.00  for 
renewal  of  our  subscription  to  TllR  BUSI- 
NESS Educator. 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  the  good 
business  journal  you  are  giviug  the  public, 
and  we  would  not  think  of  getting  along 
without  it.  You  have  made  some  remark- 
able improvements  during  the  past  two 
years.  Wishing  you  contiimous  success. 
We  are  -s-ours  very  trulv, 

W.  O.  D.WIS,  Principal, 

Davis  Bus.  School,  Eric.  Pa. 


I  have  greatly  admired  the  color  effects  on 
your  cover  designs  which  are  far  in  advance 
of  any  other  similar  publication,  and  when 
I  send  you  a  design  for  the  cover,  I  have  no 
concern  as  to  its  artistic  effect  when  en- 
graved and  printed. 

The  Business  educator  from  cover  to 
cover  shows  the  effect    of  your  skill    and 
judgment  concerning  matters  artistic. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  L.  Brown. 


I>un3ry  as  a  Ulolf  for  Cbe  Business 
educator. 

"I  wait  like  a  hungry  wolf  for  your 
journal,  which  I  consider  the  finest 
penmanship  journal  published." 

F.  J.  BR.\NDT, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Ulhat  Cbey  all  Say. 

I  enclose  $1.00  to  renew  my  subscription  to 
The  Business  Edicat'ok.  I  am  very 
much  pleased  with  your  journal,  and 
believe  it  is  far  in  the  lead  of  any  other 
journal  of  the  kind  published. 

E.  S.  GAUSE,  Penman, 

State  Normal  School, 

Emporia,  Kans. 


Increased  Interest. 

"  Your  paper  is  giving  our  students  entire 
satisfaction,  and  is  increasing  their  interest 
in  the  work.  "  R.  GILLESPIE, 

Bay  City.  Midi. 


Considered  Best  in  Canada,  HIso. 

We  are  delighted  with  THE  BUSINESS 
Educator,  and  think  it  is  the  best  in  the 
market.  J.  B.  BEVERIDGE, 

Brandon  College,         Brandon.  Manitoba. 


Trom  Hn  Old  Subscriber. 

Enclosed  find  $1.00  to  renew  my  subscrip- 
tion to  THE  BUSINESS  Educator. 

It  seems  that  your  journal  grows  better 
and  more  helpful  with  every  number,  al- 
though I  long  ago  thought  you  had  reached 
the  high-water  mark.  Mav  it  continue  to 
increase.  W.  D.  Chapiberl.mn, 

Com'l  Dept.   High   School. 

Iowa,  Mich. 


Best  Paper  on  the  Subject. 

"The  Business  Educator  is  the  best 
paper  on  the  subject  it  discusses. 

Please  let  me  know  in  due  time  when  my 
subscription  expires,  as  I  do  not  want  to 
miss  a  single  copy. "  V.  R.  BOYETT, 

Montgomery,  La. 


Best  of  its  Kind. 

You  are  improving  vour  paper  right  along, 
and  I  consider  it  the  best  of  its  kind. 
A.  II.  .Sticphenson, 
Brvant  &  Stratton  Bus.  College. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Henews  for  Cvvo  Vears. 

"  Enclosed  find  $2,  for  which  please  renew 
inv  subscription  to  THE  BuslNES.S 
Educator  for  two  years,  and  greatly 
oblige"  Fraternally, 

Findlay,  O.  H.  J.  MiNNICH. 


"  The  next  best  thing  to  being  at  the 
Milwaukee  Convention  is  to  read  the  report 
in  The  Business  Educator,  i  have  en- 
joyed it  all  over  again,  and  wondered  nt  the 
efficiency  that  you  and  Brother  Gaylord 
have  displayed  in  giving  it  so  complete  and 
full.    I'll  cliib  5'ou  more.  " 

W.  F.  GlESSE?r.\N, 

C.  C.  C.  College,  Des  Moines,  la 


Best. 

"  The  Business  Educator  is  without 
doubt  the  best  magazine  of  its  kind 
published."  W.  L.  Brown, 

Shaw  Bus.  College. 

Augusta,  Me. 

"  Your-report  of  the  Convention  is  the  best 

I  have  ever  read.    It  is  brimming  over  with 

good  nature  and  embodying  much    of  the 

spirit  that  should  prevail  at  such  meeings." 

C    C.  CANAN, 

Bradford,  Pa. 


SHq>  i^xi^lnsQ^^  &cliJip^GhXi&r  ^ 


mr.  Ulrigbt  Believes  in  "  Siitipliricd." 

"I  appreciate  The  IJl'SINESS  EDUCATOR 
very  mucli,  not  only  on  account  of  the  paper 
and  its  contents,  but  from  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Zaner  publisiies  the  best  system  of 
penmanship  I  have  ever  seen,  and  -with 
which  I  liave  demonstrated  in  tliis  school 
that  the  best  results  can  be  obtained.  " 
H.  C.  Wright. 
Lone  Island  Bus.  College. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Wright  adopted  siniplifled  penman- 
ship some  years  ago,  and  as  the  reader  will 
see,  he  endorses  it  in  the  very  strongest 
terms.  In  fact,  we  have  known  of  no  one  to 
discontinue  simplitied  penmanship  who 
has  ever  given  it  a  good  trial. 


n«  Paper  eompares  with  the  B.  E. 

Inclosed  find  list  of  subscriptions  to  THE 
Business  Educator,  with  remittance  for 
same.  The  other  subscribers  whose  names 
1  sent  in  have  received  their  papers  and  the>- 
think  there  is  no  journal  which  in  any  way 
compares  with  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR. 
HARVEY  HAYES. 
McKeesport  Bus.  College. 

McKeesport,  Pa. 


Highly  nppreciated  Compliment. 

■■  I  am  just  in  receipt  of  the  Easter  number 
of  The  Business  Educator,  and  am 
delighted  with  its  general  getup,  and  its 
excellence  and  style  from  first  to  last. 

"  You  are  publishing  a  great  journal.  It  is 
making  itself  feltthroughout  the  profession. 
You  area  benefactor  in  furnishing  to  the 
voung  people  and  the  enterprising  teachers 
such  a  fund  of  practical,  sensible  inform- 
ation and  suggestions  e\'erv  nionth.  " 
E.   M.   HUNTSINGER,  Prin. 

Huntsinger's  Bus.  School. 

Hartford,  Conn. 


Ceading. 

KINGSVILLE,  O.,  May  13.  1903. 

I've  got  to  have  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

or   '  bust. '    When    are  you  going  to  cease 

advance?    You  are    leading;  keep    up  the 

pace.  Fraternally. 

A.  P.  ROOT. 


nppreciation  Backed  by  eash. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Gaines,  President  of  the  famous 
Eastman  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
recently  renewed  his  subscription  to  THE 
Business  Educator  in  away  that  does  an 
editor's  soul  good,  and  also  shows  the 
largenessof  Mr.  Gaines  heart.  Incidentally, 
we  might  say,  too,  that  it  shows  something 
regarding  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  The 
Business  Educator. 

Among  other  things  in  his  letter  we  cull 
the  following  :  "  You  are  publishing  a  very 
excellent  paper.  I\'o  cop>'  of  it  ever  comes 
to  my  desk  which  does  not  interest  me 
sufficiently  to  receive  some  attention.  " 

"I  hope  you  are  making  the  enterprise 
a  decided  success,  to  which  end  I  inclose 
you  herewith  $5  to  pay  my  subscription  for 
five  years. 


Strong  Words. 

"Enclosed  find  $1  for  renewal  of  mv  sub- 
scription to  The  Business  Educator,  for 
I  cannot  do  without  it.  It  meets  the  needs 
of  the  business  educator  as  no  other  paper 
can."  E.  E.  TERRELL, 

.Stanley's  Bus.  College. 

Thomasville,  Ga. 


Far  in  ndvance. 

"  Enclosed  find  a  list  of  subscriptions  for 
The  Business  Educator.  Y'our  paper  is 
far  in  advance  of  any  other  publication  of 
its  kind  I  have  ever  seen.  " 

HARVEY  B.  HAYET, 
McKeesport  Bus.  College.      McKeesport,  Pa. 


mr.  eobb  Appreciates  it. 

"Ithinkvou  know  that  I  appreciate  The 
Business  Educator  very  much." 

Archibald  Cobb, 
Bank's  Bus.  College, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Encouragement  from  Cenn. 

Inclosed  find  list  of  subscriptions  for  The 
Business  Educ.\tor  with  remittance  for 
same.  The  subject  matter  as  well  as  the 
artistic  make-up  of  the  Educator  are  highly 
creditable  and  should  insure  its  continued 
success.  E.  L.  WILEY, 

Mountain  City  Bus,  College. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


eannot  nfford  to  Drop  it. 

Enclosed   find  $1  for  another  year's  sub- 
scription to  THE  Business  Educator. 

1  wish  to  say  I  cannot  afford  to  drop  your 
valuable  magazine,  and  as  long  as  you 
publish      s£ 


L.  Richmond,  Prin. 
Kankakee  Bus.  College. 

Kankakee,  1 11. 


Best  of  its  Hind. 

"The  February  issue  of  THE  BUSINESS 
EDUCATOR  is  received,  and  I  am  certainly 
delighted  with  it.  It  is  the  best  number 
that  you  have  ever  published,  and  the  best 
of  its  kind  ever  published. 

Geo.  E.  Spohn, 

Madison,  Wis. 


Ceads. 

"  You  deserve  congratulations  for  bringing 
The  Business  Educator  up  to  the  top  of 
the  ladder.       It  surelv  leads. '' 

J.  E.  LEAMY, 

Troy  Bus.  College.  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Opinion  of  an  Expert. 


Inspiration  from  Cover  to  Cover. 

"  You  get  up  a  splendid  journal.  It  is  in- 
ion  form  cover  to  cover,  and  I  enjoy  it 
inch."  L.  M.  HATTON, 

pa  Bus.  College.  Tampa,  Ga. 


spi 


"Y'our  April    number  beats  them   all;     I 
■anted  to   read  alt  there  was  in   it  before 
iving  it  down.    Success  to  you.  " 
L.  E.  Stacy, 
Spencer's  Bus.  College. 

Kingston,  N.  Y. 


Such  testimonials  are  worth  sotne- 
thinfr-  Tliej'  come  from  personf>  n-lio 
know  what  thej-  are  talliiiig  about,  and 
therefore  mean  something. 

Bat  the  journal  next  j-ear  will  be  better 
than  it  was  last,  and  no  one  should 
miss  it. 


(♦y 


THe  Progress  of  PenmansHip 


^^•^ 


Is  the  Title  of  a  Design  Comprising    « 


Drawing,  Flourishing,  Lettering,  and 
Various  Styles  of  Penmanstiip     jt     jt 

It  is  symbolical,  illustrative,  and   descriptive  of  the  progress  of  penmanship  from   l.'JOO  to  date. 

It   represents  on   each   side   of    the    design,   a   beautiful  female  figure,  the  one   typical  of  acUievement   and   the 
past,  the  other  typical  of  aspiration  and  the  future. 

It  presents  the  various  styles  of  penmanship  and  the  years  in  which  they  were  used. 

It  discloses  the  philosophy  of  writing  and  penmanship  and  defines  each. 

It  tells  what  art  is  in  general  as  well  as  in  particular,  and  explains  what  penmanship  is. 

It  explains  the  essentials  of  good  penmanship  in  a  way  that  cannot    be  misunderstood. 

It  does  all  of  this  and  more,  in  a  way  and  with  a  terseness  never  before  accomplished. 

The    artist-author-teacher    has    epitomized    his    twenty    years  of   study,  practice    and    experiment    into    this    one 
design.    He  himself  says  that  he  accomplished  some  things  in  this  design  which  he  thought  impossible. 

To  the  penman,  the   design  is  invaluable  as  it    contains    the    History,    Philosophy,  and    Art    of    Penmanship    in 
a  veritable  nutshell. 

To  the  student,  it  is  invaluable  because  of   the  in.-piration  and    information  contained,  as  it    omits    none  of    the 
essentials  of  good  writing,  presenting  both  forms  and  instructions. 

To  the  teacher  it  is  invaluable  because  it  has  crystalized  in  objective   form  the  whole  penmanship  fabric  ■ 
past  and  present  in  such  a  way  as  to  furnish  instruction  of  the  clearest,  most  authentic  character. 

To  the  school  proprietor,  principal,  or  trustee,  it    is  Invaluable,  as  it    is  both  a  chart    of    information  and  it 
ticin  to  the  student,  and  a  charming  picture  as  well 

The  design  is  reproduced    by  the    photo-engraving  process  and    is  theref.ire    faithfully    like    the    original, 
printed  on  the  finest,  patented.  Cameo,  plate  paper,  'J'.' x  28  inches,  ready  for  framing. 

The  original  is  valued  at  $500,  for  less  than  which  it  cannot  be  secured. 

t.  $r.OO.        Sent  postpaid  In  tube- 
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You  can  get  a  fac-simile  lor  one-five  hundredth  that  i 


ZANER  (Si  BLrOSER,  Publishers, 
Coluxxxbus,  OHio. 
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Plate  10.    Notice  the  turns,  angles,  retracings  and  spacing,  also  double  curves  between  o  and  -r,  o  and  rn,  e  and  o,  w  and  a. 

Vli-te.  /a- 


^^T^,Z^ 


Plate  11.    No.  2.    The  hand  moves  like  a  hinge  on  the  third  and  fourth  fingers.     No.  3.    Retrace  oval  five  times,  stop;  glide;  stop; 
retrace  again.    No.  4.    Watch  the  fingers.     The  arm  rolls  for  the  o  and  glides  for  the  joining.    No  beginning  stroke  on  the  o. 
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Plate  12.  No.  l.  A  is  formed  from  the  i.  Be  sure  to  close  at  the  top  and  have  opening  between  up  and  down  stroke  at  the  base  line. 
No.  2.  Mark  the  difference  between  the  n  and  a.  No  3.  Insteadof  ending  the  down  stroke  with  an  upward  curve,  bring  it  down  nne-fourth 
of  a  space  and  stop  with  a  pressure  of  the  pen  before  lifting.  No.  1.  Have  good  curve  at  the  bottom  of  the  q.  As  there  is  no  English  word 
but  is  followed  by  «,  practice  the  qu.    No.  5.    Join  a,  e  and  n  to  g,  at  the  base  line. 

G.  A.  \V.  Good  movement  but  lack  of  control.  You  will  need  to  practice  large  writing,  making  copies  fully  as  large,  if  not  larger,  at 
first,  than  the  printed  forms.  Do  not  slant  the  O'sso  much.  By  extending  the  ending  stroke  downward,  you  would  have  the  capital  A. 
This  fault  must  be  guarded  against.    Do  not  lift  pen  at  the  bottom  of  the  /  or  the  top  of  u. 

C.  R.  G.  Movement  exercises  excellent.  Keep  the  O  smaller  and  on  same  slant  as  your  tracing  ovals.  Keep  down  strokes  of  i 
more  nearly  straight  and  both  downstrokes  of  u  same  height  and  close  together. 

J.  A.  B.  You  must  practice  one  specimen  many  times  before  attempting  the  next.  Follow  the  form  closely.  In  the  retracing  exer- 
cise keep  lines  upon  lines  so  that  the  oval  will  still  be  retained.  Have  shorter  ending  stroke  in  the  O.  Curve  the  up  stroke  of  the  i,  W, 
JI,G.  Your  work  is  excellent.  The  ois  not  full  enough.  Have  more  curve  in  the  up  stroke  of  the  u.  Keep  the  second  stroke  of  the  ;i  as 
high  as  the  first.    Do  not  curve  the  down  stroke  as  it  gives  the  appearance  of  a  poor  a. 
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C.  H.  M.  You  have  great  talent.  Keep  the  small  loop  of  the  O  within  the  oval.  Notice  particularly  the  size,  of  the  loop,  and  slant  of 
the  downstroke.  Make  more  of  a  stop  at  the  bottom  of  the  downstroke  of  the  I.  Have  the  strokes  of  the  n  a  quarter  of  a  space  in  height 
and  parallel. 

J.  A.  B.  Keep  the  loop  in  small  e  small  and  on  the  same  slant  as  the  /.  Have  no  loop  in  small  c.  Do  much  practicing  on  tracing 
ovals.  Keep  the  loop  of  capital  C  in  the  centre  and  the  up  stroke  curved.  Have  no  angles  in  the  capital  £,  and  a  small  loop  in  the  centre. 
Not  enough  retracing  at  the  bottom  of  m  's  and  n'.s.    Keep  down  strokes  the  same  slant.    Use  less  finger  movement. 


Concluding  Supplementary  Lessons  in  Business  Writing,  By  H.  O.  Keesling, 

CANNOX'S    BUSINES.S    COLLEGE,    L.WVRENCE,    M.\SS. 


/e  s  s  o  /7  s  ~  ^f-  ■jr<7- 


yi2:)^c:?^^C-cz^-Cyi:^ 


/ess  0/7-  ^^, 


/^ 


^^-  ^cT-  ^.^-  ^c^  ^cT-  ^  cr-  ^L^-  ^^-  ^lT'  ^^ 

^-^z^-  ^^/^-  ^^^^-  ^^/4/-  ycy^^v-  ^^^^-  ^ 

/essor?-  62 . 


^7Fl& /Su^jln»e^  £i»lu9&(»i»t9(/r  ^ 


A  History  of  Penmen,  Early  Busi= 

ness  Education  and  Educa= 

tors  in  America. 


By  A.  M.  Minman,  Worcester,  Mass. 


It  may  be  justly  claimed  that  no 
other  enterprise  has  so  largely  con- 
tributed to  the  promotion  of  business 
education  in  our  country,  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Bryant  and  Stratton 
chain  of  Business  Colleges. 

In  1848,  R.  C.  Bacon,  of  Bacon's 
Mercantile  College  of  Cincinnati, 
opened  a  branch  College  at  Cleveland 
and  later  another  at  Madison,  Wis. 
This  Cleveland  school  later  passed 
into  the  hands  of  E.  G.  Folsom,  Supt. 
of  penmanship  in  the  Cleveland  public 
schools,  who  was  also  a  graduate  of 
Piatt  R.  Spencer.  Messrs.  Henry  B. 
Bryant  and  H.  D.  Stratton  received 
their  commercial  training  under  Mr. 
Folsom.  Mr.  Bryant  was  engaged  as 
Bookkeeper  for  a  Mining  Co.  on  Lake 
Superior,  but  resigned  to  unite  with 
Mr.  Stratton  and  Mr.  James  Lusk 
in  opening,  in  1852,  Bryant,  Lusk  & 
Stratton's  Business  College  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  In  1854,  Mr.  R.  C.  Spencer, 
supervisor  of  penmanship  m  the 
public  schools  of  Buffalo,  became  a 
partner  in  the  Cleveland  College 
under  the  firm  name  of  Bryant, 
Spencer,  Lusk  &  Stratton.  In  1855, 
Mr.  E.  R.  Felton,  a  three  months' 
graduate  of  the  college,  then  the 
usual  time  in  all  similar  schools,  was 
engaged  bv  the  college  as  teacher, 
Mr.  R.  C.  Spencer  havmg  returned  to 
Buffalo  to  establish  the  second  link 
of  the  Bryant  &  Stratton  Chain.  Mr. 
Lusk,  fearful  of  the  expansion  idea  of 
opening  numerous  schools,  withdrew 
as  a  partner.  Mr.  Bryant,  being  a 
cool,  self-possessed  and  conservative 
man  of  much  ability  and  full  of  sterl- 
ing common  sense,  was  well  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  firm  as  a  director  of 
the  course  of  study  and  the  keeper  of 
its  finances.  Mr.  Lusk,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  most  favored  and  success- 
ful pupils  of  P.R.  Spencer,  was  the 
builder  and  director  of  the  the  writing 
department.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Lusk 
stood  before  the  people  of  Northern 
Ohio  as  second  only  to  his  gifted  tutor, 
Mr.  Spencer,  in  the  excellences  and  re- 
quirements of  his  chosen  art.  Mr. 
Stratton,  also  a  former  pupil  of  P.  R. 
Spencer,  as  compared  with  most  men 
was  a  tall  man  in  everv  particular. 
He  was  capable  and  did  accomplish 
stupendous  things.  Of  pleasing 
address,  of  good  ability  and  irresist- 
able  force  and  energy,  he  was  the 
man  of  many  thousands  to  promote 
to  successful  issue  the  chain  or  famous 
schools  in  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  cities  of  United  States 
and  Canada.  Mr.  Bryant  by  going 
to  Buffalo  and  Mr.  Stratton  to  New 
York  City,  left  the  Cleveland  College 
in  charge  of  E.  R.  Felton  and  W.  H. 


Hollister.  With  headquarters  in  N. 
Y.,  Mr  Stratton  pushed  his  planting 
of  schools  so  rapidly  that  it  required 
the  employment  of  many  salaried  men 
and  women  of  little  experience  in 
business  affairs.  Forty-six  schools 
conducted  b>;  salaried  men  made  the 
responsibilities  and  risks  so  great 
that  Bryant  &  Stratton  found  it  wise 
and  necessary  to  make  each  local 
principal  a  partner  with  a  personal 
standing  of  proprietorship  before  his 
community.  Later  other  changes 
occurred  'which  will  be  hereafter 
related.  In  Cleveland,  the  Mother 
School  of  the  Bryant  &  Stratton 
Chain,  Mr.  Felton,  for  years  a  partner 
of  f5rvant  &  Stratton,  has  since  had 
as  associate  partners  Messrs.  Wheeler, 
Bigelow,  Spencer,  and  Loomis  till  the 
incorporation  of  the  schools  some 
seven  years  since.  Of  its  writing 
teachers,  there  were  first  the  great 
author,  teacher  and  man,  P.  R. 
Spencer,  James  W.  Lusk,  W.  H. 
Hollister,  Wm.  P.  Cooper,  Chas.  E. 
Wilbus,  all  of  the  Spencer  Brothers, 
A.  P.  Root,  A.  A.  Clark,  Chas. 
Scooveneek,  C.E. Doner,  H.B.  Lehman 
and  others. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  second 
Brvant  &  Stratton  College  in  Buffalo, 
Mr.  Victor  T.  Rice,  a  pupil  of  P.  R. 
Spencer,  opened  a  Commercial 
School  in  Buffalo  in  1848.  The  election 
of  Mr.  Rice  as  State  Superintendent 
of  public  instruction  in  1853  resulted 
in  closing  his  Buffalo  School.  D.  C. 
Hicks  opened  in  1854  a  Commercial 
School  in  Buffalo  which  he  conducted 
for  several  years  with  moderate 
success.  In  1855,  Mr.  R.  C.  Spencer 
disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  Bryant 
&  Stratton  Schools  to  his  partners. 
In  1856  he  went  to  Chicago  to  take 
charge  of  a  Commercial  School 
established  by  LTrian  Gregory  as  a 
branch  of  Cregorv's  Commercial 
School  in  Detroit,  founded  in  1850. 
The  Chicago  Bryant  &  Stratton 
College  was  founded  in  1856  by  Mr. 
Stratton,  personally,  assisted  by  S. 
S.  Packard  for  a  short  time,  who  was 
soon  succeeded  by  R.  C.  Spencer. 
Judge  D.  V.  Bell  founded  a  Commer- 
cial School  about  1850,  which  was 
very  ablv  conducted  and  successful 
under  his  personal  management. 
Judge  Bell  sold  his  school  to  his 
nephew,  T.  J.  Sloan,  about  1856 when 
he  removed  to  New  York  City  to 
engage  in  the  banking  business,  in 
which,  however, he  was  not  successful. 
About  1859  Judge  Bell  returned  to 
Chicago  with  the  intention  of  resum- 
ing his  work  in  commercial  education, 
and  with  the  hope  that  he  could  do 
so  in  his  old  school.    This  expectation 


was  disappointed,  and  he  was  making 
arrangements  to  open  another  school 
in  which  he  was  strongly  endorsed 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  by 
influential  citizens  and  business  men. 
He  was  induced  to  relinquish  his 
school  and  became  interested  in 
the  Bryant  &  Stratton  school  in  which 
he  succeeded  R.  C.  Spencer,  who  re- 
turned to  Buffalo  as  teacher  in  the 
Bryant  &  Stratton  school.  In  the 
fall  of  1859  the  Bryant  &  Stratton 
chain  was  extended  to  St.  Louis  under 
the  principalship  of  R.  C.  Spencer. 
At  that  point  H.  G.  Eastman  had 
established  a  commercial  school,  the 
remains  of  which  were  bought  by 
Bryant  &  Stratton  as  the  nucleus 
of  the  St.  Louis  link  in  the  chain  of 
colleges.  In  the  fall  of  1856  Mr.  S. 
S.  Packard  left  the  Chicago  school  to 
open  a  school  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  remained  several  years  prior  to 
locating  in  New  York  City  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  New  York  link  in  the 
Brvant  &  Stratton  chain,  which  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  Stratton  and  the 
dissolution  of  the  firm  in  1867  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Packard  and 
became  what  is  now  known  as 
Packard's  College. 

About  1858,  J.  H.  Goldsmith,  who 
had  been  a  teacher  in  the  Cundry 
Mercantile  College  in  Cincinnati, 
opened  a  commercial  school  at 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  where  he  remained 
several  years  before  entering  the 
Bryant  c&  Stratton  chain  as  principal 
of  the  Detroit  College,  at  the  head  of 
which  he  remained  many  years  and 
was  very  successful.  On  his  retire- 
ment, the  school  passed  into  the 
hands  of  his  head  teacher,  Mr.  W.  F. 
Jewell,  who  is  associated  with  Piatt 
R.  Spencer,  Jr.,  and  has  changed  the 
nameof  the  school  to  Detroit  Business 
University.  This  school  represents 
in  its  history,  Gregory's  Commercial 
College,  Spencerian  Business  College, 
a  branch  of  the  Cleveland  Spencerian 
Business  College,  and  other  similar 
schools,  which  it  has  absorbed.  About 
1856,  the  first  commercial  school  was 
founded  in  Milwaukee  by  a  Scotchman 
of  considerable  abilitv.  Soon  there- 
after, Towell  Lincoln  founded  Lin- 
coln's Commercial  College,  and  C.  F. 
Lareggo  founded  Lareggo's  Com- 
mercial College.  In  1863,  the  Bryant 
&  Stratton  chain  was  extended  to 
Milwaukee  under  the  principalship  of 
R.  C.  Spencer.  In  1866,  the  co-part- 
nership was  dissolved  and  the  school 
has  since  been  known  as  Spencerian 
Business  College.  For  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  chain,  Bryant  & 
Stratton  bought  the  Lincoln  Com- 
mercial College  and  changed  its 
name  to  Bryant  &  Stratton.  In  less 
than  a  vear,  they  turned  the  school 
over  to  the  Spencerian  College,  which 
subsequently  absorbed  the  Lareggo 
College.  The  earlv  proprietors  of  the 
Lincoln  College  were  Lincoln  and 
Bayless.  Bayless  removed  to  Du- 
buque, Iowa',  where  he_  founded  a 
commercial  school,  which  is,  I  believe, 
continued  by  his  brother,  Mr.  C. 
Bayless.  The  Bryant  &  Stratton 
College  of  New  York  was  opened  in 
Cooper  Institute  Building  about  1859 
under  the  principalship  of  John  R. 
Penn,  who  had  been  a  teacher  in  the 
Buffalo  College.  He  took  his  business 
course  in  Cleveland. 


dhcfi^xiUiilrxse^&dLkiu^f&XfQr  ^ 


One  of  P.  R.  Spencer's  sons,  Mr. 
Henry  C.  Spencer,  was,  for  a  time, 
connected  with  the  Bryant  &  Stratton 
school  at  Poughk'eepsie  before 
removing  to  Washington,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
commercial  teaching  in  the  Spen- 
cerian  College,  which  has,  since  his 
death,  been  conducted  by  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Spencer^  with  whom 
her  son,  Leonard  G.  Spencer,  has 
recently  become  associated.  The 
Baltimore  Bryant  &  Stratton  school 
was  established  under  the  principal- 
ship  of  Mr.  Warren  H.  Sadler  about 
1864.  The  Philadelphia  Bryant  & 
Stratton  school  was  established 
about  1859  under  the  principalship  of 
Mr.  Kimball,  assisted  by  Mr.  B. 
McGann,  who  was  assistant  teacher 
for  a  time  in  the  Chicago  College. 
Mr.  Warren  H.  Sadler  took  his  busi- 
ness course  in  the  Buffalo  College 
under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  R.  C. 
Spencer.  The  Boston  Bryant  & 
Stratton  school  was  opened'  about 
1859  under  the  principalship  of  Mr. 
Hyde.  The  Portland,  Me.,  Bryant  & 
Stratton  School  was  opened  under  the 
principalship  of  A.  S.  Grav  about  1850. 
The  Hartford,  Conn.,  '  Bryant  & 
Stratton  school  was  opened  in  1862. 
The  Providence  school  was  opened 
about  the  same  time  under  the  princi- 
palship of  Mr.  Mason,  who  had  been 
a  teacher  in  the  Eastman  school  at 
Poughkeepsie.  The       Bryant       & 

Stratton  school  was  opened  in  Mont- 
pelier,  Vt.,  about  the  same  time. 
The  Bryant  &  Stratton  school  was 
opened  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  about 
1863  under  the  principalship  of  J.  V. 
R.  Chapman,  who  subsequently  went 
to  New  Orleans  where  he  opened  the 
Bryant  &  Stratton  school  in  1865. 
Bryant  &  Stratton  school  was  opened 
at  Davenport,  Iowa,  about  1864  under 
the  principalship  of  Mr.  Merrill. 
The  Bryant  &  Stratton  school  was 
opened  at  Springfield,  111.,  about  1866 
in  connection  with  Judge  D.  V.  Bell. 
Cincinnati  Bryant  &  Stratton  school 
was  opened  about  1864  under  the 
principalship  of  John  J.  DeHan. 
The  Louisville  Bryant  &  Stratton 
school  was  opened  about  the  same 
time,  as  was  also  the  one  at  Toronto 
and  Montreal.  The  Meadville,  Pa., 
Bryant  &  Stratton  school  was  opened 
under  the  principalship  of  Mr.  Smith 
about  1865,  and  about  the  same  time 
at  Newark,  N.  J.  The  Bryant  & 
Stratton  school  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
was  opened  under  the  principalship 
of  W.  H.  Clark  about  1863.  Mr.  Clark 
had  previously  been  principal  of  the 
Albany  College.  The  St.  Paul  Bryant 
&  Stratton  school  was  opened  in  1864 
under  the  principalship  of  Mr.  Perkey . 
All  of  these  schools  were  the  offspring 
of  the  mother  school  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  established  in  1852.  Within  a 
period  of  about  fourteen  years,  the 
chain  had  extended  to  most  of  the 
larger  cities  and  commercial  centers 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
under  the  general  management  of 
Bryant  &  Stratton,  consisting  of 
Henry  B.  Brj'ant  and  Henry  D. 
Stratton, who  held  equal  or  controlling 
interest  in  each  of  the  schools. 
Scholarships  issued  by  one  school 
entitled  the  holder  to  all  privileges 
of  instruction  in  each  of  the  other 
schools   of   the   chain    without    extra 


tuition.  The  course  of  instruction 
as  arranged  at  that  time,  could  be 
completed  by  the  student  of  average 
ability,  education  and  assiduity  in  a 
period  of  from  three  to  four  months. 
The  student,  on  entering  any  of  these 
schools,  by  the  payment  of  $40.00, 
would  receive  a  life  scholarship  good 
in  each  and  all  of  these  schools  for 
an  unlimited  period  of  time. 

The  first  commercial  school  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  was  established  by 
Jonathan  Jones  under  the  name  of 
Jones  Commercial  College,  about 
1854.  Mr.  Jones  was  a  pupil  of  C.  M. 
Bartlett,  Cincinnati.  He  was  a  man 
of  exceptionable  ability  and  energy, 
and  of  eccentric  character. 

Honorable  Ira  Mayhew,  at  one  time 
state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  in  Michigan,  an  educator 
of  national  reputation,  early  became 
interested  in  business  education,  was 
the  author  of  several  valuable  works 
on  bookkeeping,  founded  a  commer- 
cial school  at  Adrian,  Michigan,  and 
subsequently  at  Detroit,  where  he 
died  at  an  advanced  age. 

About  1855,  Bryant  &  Stratton 
discovered  S.  S.  Packard,  then 
publisher  and  editor  of  a  small  paper 
known  as  the  Pilot,  published  at 
Tonowonda,  a  small  place  between 
Buffalo    and    Niagara    Falls.  Mr. 

Packard  had  been  a  teacher  in  Bart- 
lett's  Commercial  College,  Cincinnati, 
as  earlv  as  1849  or  1850.  Bryant  & 
Stratton  brought  Mr.  Packard  into 
their  work  as  a  teacher  of  commer- 
cial branches,  first  in  the  Buffalo 
school,  ne.xt  in  the  Chicago  school  for 
a  short  time,  and  then  for  several 
years  at  Albanv,  and  then  at  New 
York.  About  1859,  Bryant  &  Stratton 
conceived  the  idea  of  publishing  a 
series  of  works  upon  bookkeeping, 
the  authorship  of  which  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Packard,  who 
successfully  accomplished  the  under- 
taking, producing  the  Bryant  & 
Stratton  Counting-house  bookkeep- 
ing, Bryant  &  Stratton  Academic 
bookkeeping  and  the  Bryant  & 
Stratton  Public  School  bookkeeping, 
published  by  the  firm  of  Ivison, 
Phinney  &  Company,  New  York. 
The  counting-house  bookkeeping  was 
the  text  book  throughout  the  Bryant  & 
Stratton  commercial  schools,  and 
was  widely  and  generally  used  in  the 
counting-rooms  and  business  houses 
of  the  country.  Bryant  &  Stratton 
secured  the  services  of  Emerson  E. 
White,  a  prominent  educator  of  Ohio 
and  a  man  of  national  reputation, 
who  prepared  for  them  a  commercial 
arithmetic,  which  was  used  through- 
out the  chain  of  colleges  and  was  a 
most  excellent  work.  Amos  Dean, 
head  of  Albany  Law  School,  prepared 
for  Bryant  &'  Stratton  a  work  on 
Commercial  Daw  compiled  from  his 
lectures,  which  was  used  in  all  of  the 
schools  of  the  chain  where  that 
branch  was  taught.  These  works 
made  the  most  complete  series  of 
publications  for  commercial  schools 
that  had  been  published,  and  were 
important  aids  in  broadening,  deep- 
ening and  elevating  commercial 
education. 

About  1849  O.  K.  Chamberlain,  a 
typical  yankee,  established  a  school 
in  Pittsburg  under  the  title  of  Cham- 
berlain's Commercial  College,  which 


he  sold  to  P.  R.  Spencer  who  changed 
its  name  to  Spencerian  Business 
College  in  1852.  The  serious  illness 
of  Mr  Spencer  obliged  him  to  sell  the 
school  to  Mr.  Duff. 

TO     BE     CONTINl'En. 


Summer  School  for  Sbortband  Ceaebers 

Arrangements  have  been  nearly  complet- 
ed for  the  second  session  of  the  Summer 
School  for  Shorthand  Teachers  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Shorthand 
Teacliers'  Association.  This  session  will 
also  be  held  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michijjan,  begin- 
ning July  20th,  and  continuing  for  two 
weeks.  The  first  session  of  this  school  was 
a  success  in  every  respect.  The  outlook  for 
the  second  session  indicates  a  much  larger 
attendance  than  last  year.  There  are  a 
number  of  things  which  will  aid  in  making 
the  next  session  larger,  as  well  as  more 
profitable  for  those  attending. 

First.  Those  in  charge,  have  the  benefit 
of  a  successful  experience  in  carrying  on 
such  a  school.  The  school  has  passed  the 
experimental  stage,  and  is  now  an  estab- 
lished fact. 

Second.  Several  prominent  and  very  suc- 
cessful teachers  have  been  added  to  the 
teaching  force. 

Third.  It  will  be  possible  for  all  who  at- 
the  school  to  secure  a  half  rate,  round  trip 
fare  over  all  railroads. 

Thus  far  the  following  courses  have  been 
arranged  for: 

I.  How  Best  to  Develop  Speed  in  Writing 
Shorthand. 

Chas.  H.  McGurrin,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

II.  Study  of  Scientific  Methods  of  Pre- 
senting the  Subject  of  Shorthand. 

Selby  A.  Moran,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

III.  Bridging  the  Gap  Between  Aman- 
uensis and  Court  Reporting. 

K,  P.  Goodrich,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

IV.  Shorthand  with  a  View  to  Reporting. 
Chas.  H.  McGurrin,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

V.  Methods  of  Acquiring  Accuracy  and 
Speed  in  Translating  Shorthand. 

Selbv  A.  Moran,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

VI.  The  Business  and  OfiSce  Detail  Sides 
of  the  Amanuensis'  Work. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Veenfliet,  Alpena,  Mich. 

VII.  Business  Forms  and  Usages. 

A.  C.  Van  Sant,  Omaha,  .N'ebr. 

VIII.  Civil  Government,  How  Much  the 
Amanuensis  Should  Know  About  it  and 
How  to  Teach  it. 

Selby  A.  Moran,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

X.  English,  What  to  Teach  the  Short- 
hand Student,  and  How  to  Teach  it. 

Joseph  M.  Thomas,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

XI.  Ethics  for  the  Amanuensis  and 
Teacher. 

Woodbridge  N.  Ferris,  Big  Rapids,  Mich. 

XIII.  Methods  of  Teaching  Touch  Type- 
writing. 

A.  C.  Van  Sant,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

XIV.  General  Course  in  Science  and  Art 
of  Teaching. 

William  M.  Payne,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

XV.  Commercial    Geography. 

(Instructor  to  be  appointed.) 

XVI.  Business  Etiquette  for  the  Aman- 
uensis. 

Woodbridge  N.  Ferris,  Big  Rapids,  Mich. 

XVII.  How  to  Teach  Business  and  Orna- 
mental  Penmanship. 

C.  E.  Doner.  Xew  York  City,  N.  Y. 

XVIII.  Course  of  Six  Lectures  Upon  Gen- 
eral Educational  Topics  to  be  given  by 
Prominent  University  of  Michigan  Pro- 
fessors. 

It  is  also  being  planned  to  have  a  course 
given  in  the  expeditious  use  of  the  various 
kinds  of  office  appliances  by  experts  in  the 
manufacture  of  such  appliances. 

The  announcement  for  this  school  will  be 
ready  in  a  short  time.  It  may  be  had  by 
addressing  either  Selby  A.  ^loran,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan,  or  Robert  A  Grant,  Rock- 
ford,  Illinois.  Besides  full  particulars 
about  the  courses  and  the  school  in  general, 
this  announcement  will  contain  a  number 
of  unsolicited  letters  from  those  who  took 
the  work  in  the  Summer  .School  last  year 
all  of  whom  speak  in  very  complinientar5' 
terms  of  the  instruction  given  in  this  school 
and  the  benefits  they  received  from  it. 
With  the  low  price  of  tuition  charged  for  the 
course,  and  the  fact  that  a  half  fare  rate 
may  be  secured  for  the  round  trip,  as  well 
as  the  verv  reasonable  price  of  board  and 
rooms  at  ^4  nn  Arbor,  should  make  it  possi- 
ble for  a  large  number  of  teachers  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  by 
this  school.  Every  wide-awake  teacher  of 
Shorthand  in  the  United  States  who  can 
possibly  do  so  should  make  it  a  point  to 
attend  this  school. 
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Conventions,   Summer   Sc^hools,   Associations,   Etc.  ^^s- 


Greaa  Shorthand  Jlssociation 

THIRD   ANNl-AI.  CONVENTION    HELD  AT 

Brand     Hapids      Business     University. 
Grand  Kapids,  Itlicb-. 

JULY  li,  7,  S,  11,10,  1903. 

MONDAY,    JULY'   6TH. 
"  Welcome  " :    A.  S.  Parish,  Grand  Rapids, 


President's  Address:  J.  Clifford  Kennedy, 
Salem,  Mass. 

What  I  Learned  at  the  Last  Convention  : 
1.  S.  Sunday,  Findlay,  Ohio. 

Discussion,  opened  bv  J.  H.  Bayes,  Cliand- 
ler,  O.  T.,  and  Miss  Henrietta  Johnson,  Lon- 
don, Ontario.  ,   ,      „  ,      , 

Comments  and  Suggestions:  Jolin  Kobert 
Gregg,  Chicago. 

One  Hour  of  Theory  :  First  Lesson:  Wal- 
ter Rasmussen,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Second  Lesson:  Mrs.  A.  E.  H.  Lemon, 
Springfield,  111. 

Third  Lesson:  H.  C.  Rowland,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  .    „ 

Fourtli  Lesson:  Miss  Harriet  A.  Rymal, 
Hamilton,  Ont.  ^ 

Fifth  Lesson:     J.  W.  Butcher,  Oklahoma, 

Sixth  Lesson:  Mrs.  Katharine  Isbell, 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Comments  and  Suggestions:  John  Rob- 
ert Gregg,  Chicago.  , 

Note:  Kacli  teacher  participating  in  this 
part  of  the  program  will  be  expected  to 
occupy  ten  minutes  only.  This  will  be 
sufficient  to  explain  briefly  the  points  re- 
quiring special  emphasis  in  each  lesson. 
As  the  Question  Box  period  will  give  ample 
opportunity  to  bring  out  theoretical  points 
that  require  further  explanation,  there  will 
not  be  any  general  discussion  at  this  stage. 
Those  in  attendance  are  requested  to  take 
note  for  this  purpose. 

Easy  Dictation:  John  Kobert  Gregg,  Chi- 
cago. 

Note:  Mr.  Gregg  will  briefly  explain  his 
theories  of  developing  speed  and  then  give 
a  practical  illustration  of  the  first  stage  of 
speed  practice,  when  the  student  has  mas- 
tered the  theory,  by  treating  the  audience 
as  a  class. 

Model  Class  in  Dictation,  conducted  by  J. 
Clifford  Kennedv,  Salem,  Mass 

Question  Box,  conducted  by  Mrs.  Ida  Mc- 
Lenan  Cutler,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Note:  In  past  conventions,  the  Question 
Box  has  been  exceedinglj-  popular,  enter- 
taining and  instructive.  Teachers  are  re- 
quested to  put  in  writingalltheir  problems, 
and  hand  them  to  the  teacher  in  charge  of 
the  Question  Box. 

Informal  Reception,  8  p.  m.:  It  has  been 
suggested  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  an 
informal  gathering  on  Monday  evening,  so 
that  those  in  attendance  may  become  ac- 
quainted with  one  another  early  in  the 
convention. 

TUESDAY,  JULY  7TH. 

"The  Days  Work,"  Miss  C.Maude  Mett- 
ler,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

Note:  This  will  be  an  explanation  of  how 
Miss  Mettler  carries  out  her  work.  The  sub- 
ject is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  is  expect- 
ed to  develop  a  great  deal  of  discussion. 

Discussion,  opened  bv  W.  N.  Watson,  Lin- 
coln, Neb.,  and  Miss  Hortense  L.  Allen,  De- 
catur, 111.,  and  C.  W.  Kitt,  Chicago,  111. 

One  Hour  of  Theory:  Seventh  Lesson, 
Louise  Ravens,  Ottawa,  111. 

Eighth  Lesson:  Mrs.  N.  C.  Remington, 
Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Ninth  Lesson,  Pearl  A.  Power,  Chicago, 
111. 

Tenth  Lesson :    R.  H.  Boyd,  Madison,  Wis. 

Eleventh  Lesson:  Mrs.  John  M.  Hill, 
Sedalia,  Mo. 

Twelfth  Lesson:  Mrs.  Ina  B.  Allison, 
Davenport,  la. 

Comments  and  Suggestions:  John  Rob- 
ert Gregg,  Chicago. 

Methods  of  Securing  Positions  for  Stu- 
dents;   A.  S.  Parish,  Grand  Kapids,  Mich. 

Discussion,  opened  by  Ira  Richardson, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  C.  O.  Bentley,  Kock 
Island,  111.,  and  Charles  B.  Hall,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. 


Practical  Blackboard  Drill:  Conducted 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gregg.  Tliis  fea- 
ture is  expected  to  be  of  unusual  interest 
and  value  to  all  in  attendance.  Points  in 
execution  of  forms  will  be  explained  and 
illustrated. 

Methods  of  Economizing  Time  and  Effort 
in  Correcting  and  Grading  Students'  Work 
in  Shorthand  and  Tvpewriting:  iMiss  Nel- 
lie C.  Collins,  Galesburg,  111. 

Discussion,  opened  bv  Rupert  P.  SoRelle, 
Chicago,  and  Mrs.  Katheriue  Isbell,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind. 

Model  Class  in  Dictation:  Conducted  by 
Garnett  K.  Hall,  Quincy,  111. 

Queston  Box:  Conducted  by  Sidney  L. 
Daily,  Aurora,  111. 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  8TH. 

Methods  of  Securing  Results  in  Teaching 
Tvpewriting:  W.  H.  Howard,  Yonkers,  N. 
Y". 

Discussion,  opened  by  Mrs.  Ida  McLenan 
Cutler  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Brown,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa. 

The  "Actual  Practice  Department,"  or 
"  Model  Office  "  :    John  M.  Hill,  Sedalia,  Mo. 

Discussion,  opened  by  J.  Clifford  Ken- 
nedy, Salem,  Mass.,  and  Charles  B.  Hall, 
Yonkers,  N   *Y. 

One  Hour  of  Theory:  Thirteenth  Lesson: 
Miss  Ella  L.  Jones,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Fourteenth  Lesson:  Miss  Margaret  E. 
King,  Bloomington.lll. 

Fifteenth  Lesson:  Mr.  H.  L.  Lady,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Sixteenth  Lesson:  Miss  Emma  A.  Thorn- 
borrow,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Seventeenth  Lesson:  Miss  Ella  M.  Fis- 
cher, Rockford,  III. 

Eighteenth  Lesson:  Miss  Gertrude  Har- 
vey. Galesburg,  111. 

Comments  and  Suggestions:  John  Rob- 
ert Gregg,  Chicago,  111. 

Model  Class  in  Dictation:  Conducted  by 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Brown,  Sioux  City,  la. 

Examination  for  Teachers'  Certificates: 
Conducted  by  Mr.  Gregg. 

Note:  It  has  been  decided  to  hold  the  ex- 
amination after  the  discussion  of  the  les- 
sons in  the  textbook,  and  as  early  there- 
after as  possible,  so  that  if  possible  the 
names  of  the  successful  candidates  may  be 
announced  before  the  convention  adjourns. 
As  these  certificates  are  now  granted  after 
personal  e.xaniination  only,  this  will  afford 
teachers  an  excellent  opportunity  to  secure 
these  highly  prized  documents.  To  teach- 
ers desirous  of  securing  positions,  they  are 
especially  valuable. 

Question  Box,  conducted  by  Miss  Lucie 

B.  Grills,  Moline,  III. 

THURSDAY,  JULY  9TH. 

Shorthand  in  the  High  School:  J.  H. 
Baves,  Chandler,  O.  T. 

Discussion,  opened  by  Miss  Jennie  M.  Pat 
ton,  Peoria,  111. 

The  Relationship  Between  Shorthand  and 
Longhand :  George  S.  McClure,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Discussion,  opened  by  Cyrus  W.  Field, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Practical  Application  of  Card  Sys- 
tems in  Keeping  School  Records  and  Fol- 
low-up Methods  for  Schools:  Fred  Macey, 
President  of  the  Fred  Macev  Company*, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Enthusiasm:  A  Positive  Factor  in  the 
Class  Room:    J.  B.  Knudsou,  Peoria,  III. 

Discussion,  opened  by  John  R   Gregg  and 

C.  E.  Bisson,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

Speed  Writing:  For  the  double  purpose  of 
instruction  and  of  bringing  out  some  fast 
writers  of  the  system.  Conducted  under 
the  direction  of  a  committee  to  be  appointed 
at  the  meeting. 

'  Typewriting  Contest:  The  Underwood 
Typewriter  Company  offer  the  latest 
model  Underwood  Type  writer,  stand, 
and  operator's  chair  as  a  prize  to  the  win- 
ner. Conducted  under  the  direction  of  a 
committee  appointed  at  the  meeting. 

Question  Box,  conducted  by  R.  W.  Gough, 
Stoughton,  Wis. 

FRIDAY,  JULY    10. 

The  Teaching  of  the  Auxiliary  Branches ; 

Spelling,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Brown,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa.  .,    , 

Punctuation,  J.  Clifford  Kennedy,  Salem, 
Mass. 


English,  Mrs.  F.  Effinge-Raymond,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Discussion,  opened  bv  Miss  Harriet  P. 
Guild,  Sedalia,  Mo.,  and  J.  H.  Bayes,  Chand- 
ler, O,  T. 

Methods  of  Giving  Instruction  by  Mail: 
Pearl  A.  Power,  Chicago. 

Discussion,  opened  by  Mrs.  Morton  Mac- 
Corniac,  Chicago. 

Model  Dictation  Class:  Conducted  by  J. 
B.  Knudson,  Peoria,  111. 

Reports  of  Committees. 

Election  of  officers. 

Selection  of  next  place  of  Meeting. 

euestion  Box. 
onducted    by    C.     A.    Passell,     Pontiac, 
Mich. 
Adjournment. 


Proaram  of  the  Boston  meeting 

of  the  Private  Commercial 

School  managers'  J1$= 

sociation 

Cbe  nssoeiation  will  Kemain  in  Session 
Four  or  five  Days 

FIRST  SESSION  WILL  BE  HELD  SATURDAY, 
JULY  11,  1903,  AT  THE  BURDETTE  COL- 
LEGE,   69i    WASHINGTON      ST.,    BOSTON. 

9  A.  M.    Enrollment  of  members. 

9:30  A.  M.  Roll  call  and  report  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

10  A.  M.    President's  Address. 

10:30  A.  M.  Report  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittees: 

(a)  World's  Fair  Exhibit. 

(b)  Legislative,  including  second  class 
postal   privileges. 

(c)  Organization. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

2  P.  T>I.  Report  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee arranging  the  recommendations  of  the 
President  and  standing  committees  for  dis- 


The  following  subjects  with  others  will  be 
discussed  and  acted  upon: 

Qualifications  for  membership. 

Advertising  in  its  various  phases. 

Tuition  Kates. 

OfRce  equipment  and  records  for  private 
business  school. 

Teachers'  qualifications,  salaries,  etc. 

Qualifications  for  students'  entrance. 

Length  of  course  of  training. 

Our  relation  to  the  Public  Schools. 

Typewriting  machines. 

The  new  department  of  Commerce  and 
Lalior. 

School  Room  Office  appliances  and  equip- 
ment. 

Such  additional  subjects  will  be  taken  up 
as  the  members  may  from  day  to  day  sug- 

This  will  be  a  strictly  business  meeting 
for  the  members. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  every  Private 
Business  School  in  the  United  States  to  be 
represented. 

This  will  be  the  most  beneficial  meeting 
ever  held  by  the  Private  Business  School 
in  America. 

All  persons  desiring  to  attend  this  meet- 
ing can  get  the  benefit  of  the  rates  made 
for  the  National  Teachers'  Association  and 
have  the  advantage  of  attending  the  Na- 
tional Business  Educators'  Association 
from  July  7th  to  the  10th,  inclusive. 

A  Maximum  of  business,  pleasure  and 
profit  at  a  minimum  expense. 
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Prdgram  for 

Department  of  Business  Educa 
tion. 

national  Educational  Hssociation, 
Boston. 

SESSIONS   IN   FIRST   CHURCH. 

J.  H.  Francis,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  President. 

Templeton  P.  Twiggs,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Vice 
President. 

C.  E.  Stevens,  Cleveland, O.,  Secretary. 
TUESDAY  ?IORNING,  JULY  7TH. 

Presidejit's  Address,  Commercial  Educa- 
tion: Cultiiral  or  Vocational,  Which?  J.  H. 
Francis,  Principal  of  the  Commercial  Higii 
School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Commercirl  Education  and  College  En- 
trance Requirements,  W.  A.  Scott,  director 
of  tlie  School  of  Commerce,  Uni\-ersity  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Discussion. 

The  Disciplinary  Value  of  Book-keeping 
as  a  Study,  Enos  Spencer,  President  Spen- 
cerian  Commercial  College,  Louisville,  Kj'. 

History  in  Commercial  Work,  Its  Practi- 
cal Value,  Character  and  Place  in  the 
Course,  C.  A.  Herrick,  Director  of  Course  in 
Commerce,  Central  High  School,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

WEDNESDAY  -■'lORNING,  JULY  STH.' 

Commercial  Geograpiiy,  the  New  Science, 
Frank  t).  Carpenter,  English  High  School, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Science  in  Commercial  Work,  Its  Practical 
Value,  Character  and  Place  in  the  Course, 
F.  M.  Gilley,  High  School,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

Discussion. 

Mathematics  in  Commercial  Work,  Its 
Practical  Value,  Character  and  Place  in  the 
Course,  E.  L.  Thurston,  Business  High 
School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Disciplinary  Value  of  Stenography 
and  Typewriting  as  Studies,  W.  H.  Wagner, 
Commercial  High  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Discussion. 

FRIDAY    MORNING.  JULY  lUTH. 

Round  Table  Conference. 

Subject:  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten 
on  "A  Commercial  Course  for  American 
High  Schools,"  D.  W.  Springer,  Chairman, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Cbe  Suly  meeting  of  tl)e  n.  6. 1). 
S.  e.  C.  B. 

19  Avon  St.,  Melrose  highlands, 
Mass.,  May  7,  1903. 
Mr.  E.  E.  Gayxokd, 

Beverly,  Mass., 
My  dear  Mk.  Gavlord: 

I  am  just  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Edward  R.  Warren,  Chairman  of  the  Local 
Executive  Committee  of  the  X.  E.  A.,  say- 
ing that  it  is  not  the  policy  of  that  Associa- 
tion to  print  anything  in  the  official  pro- 
gram but  the  regular  business  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. He  therefore  declines  to  notice  our 
N.  E.  H.  S.  C.  T.  A.  business  meeting,  to  be 
held  in  the  same  week  as  the  N.  E.  A.,  in 
the  ofiBcial  program. 

He  further  states  that  the  ofiBcial  program 
is  now  in  press  and  will  be  issued  very  soon, 
and  that  he  will  at  ouce  mail  me  a  copy.  I 
shall  write  him  today  asking  him  to  send 
copy  also  to  each  of  the  ofificers  of  our  Asso- 
ciation. I  have  asked  them  today  immedi- 
ately upon  receipt  of  said  program  to  indi- 
cate to  me  the  time  and  place  they  would 
prefer  for  our  meeting,  their  preference 
being  determined  by  considerations  of  the 
convenience  and  preference  of  the  persons 


who  will  attend  our  meeting.  Wlien  a  time 
and  place  of  meeting  have  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  olTicers,  proper  notice  will  be 
issued  to  all  members  of  the  Association, 
and  to  all  persons  eligible  to  membership. 

Mr.  M.  D.  Fulton,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Constitution,  advised  me  that 
his  Committee  is  already  at  work,  and 
would  be  very  glad  to  receive  suggestions 
in  writing  from  any  one  interested  in  the 
organization  of  our  Association, 

I  quote  tlie  following  from  a  letter  recent- 
ly received  from  J.  S.  Love,  Clerk  of  the 
Harvard  Summer  School: 

"Yours  of  April  IStli  hps  been  received, 
and  I  have  referred  the  matter  to  Professor 
Shaler,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Summer 
School  Committee.  He  pronounces  it  im- 
possible to  make  arrangements  this  sum- 
mer for  instruction  in  Commercial  History 
and  Commercial  Geography ;  it  seems  now 
too  late  to  secure  teachers,  and  properly 
arrange  for  the  courses.  But  we  will  con- 
sider it  most  carefully  next  autumn,  and,  if 
possible,  arrange  to  offer  instruction  in  the 
summer  of  1904." 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  holds  out  a  pros- 
pect of  an  opportunity  which  should  be  em- 
braced by  every  public  school  commercial 
teacher;  and  I  know  no  reason  why  our 
friends  of  the  business  colleges  should  not 
feel  as  deep  an  interest. 

There  are  already  courses  in  Education 
offered  by  the  Harvard  Summer  School 
which  should  receive  the  attention  of  mem- 
bers of  our  Association,  and  I  hope  to  have 
circulars  with  full  particulars  mailed  to 
each  member. 

Very  sincerely   yours, 

H.  G.  Greene, 
President  of  the  N.  E.  H.  S.  C.  T.  A. 


Program  of 

Che  Zanerian  Reunion. 

June  T2-'2».  I9y:i. 


monday. 

9  a.  m.  How  to  Teach  Drawing  in  a  Nor- 
mal: S.  L  Caldwell,  Teacher  of  Penman- 
ship and  Drawing,  Nebraska  State  Normal 
School.  Peru,  Nebr. 

9:45  a.m.    Discussion. 

10  a.  m.  What  Form  and  Movement  is 
Best  Suited  to  the  Many:  A.  A.  Kuhl,  Prin- 
cipal Georgia  Normal  College,  Abbeville, 
Ga. 


10:45 


Discussion. 

AFTERNOON. 


1:30  p.m.  Zanerian  Reminiscences:  H.  C. 
Rowland,  Proprietor  Ohio  Business  Insti- 
tute, Columbus,  Ohio. 

2:3t»  p.  m.    Open  Door  Renaarks. 

EVENING. 
Olentangy    Park.   Zoological  Garden  and 
Theatre. 

Cuesday. 

9  a.  m.  Presentation  of  Zanerian  Gold 
Medal  to  pupil  having  made  most  improve- 
ment during  year,  beginning  June  1,  1902, 
and  ending  June  1. 1903. 

9:15  a.  m.  How  Little  Tots  are  Taught  to 
Write:  Miss  Jeannette  A.  Krebs,  Ashland, 
O. 

10  a.  m.    Discussion. 

10:15  a.  m.  How  to  Teach  Drawing  From 
the  Blackboard:  W.  C.  Faust,  Supervisor 
Writing  and  Drawing  Public  Schools,  Mt. 
Vernon,  O. 

11  a.  m.    Discussion. 


.\FTERNOON. 
Picnic,  fishing,  swimming,  outing,  etc.,  at 
Big  Darby,  on  interurban  line,  twelve  miles 
west  of  Columbus. 


8  p.  m.  How  to  Entertain  an  Audience 
with  the  Crayon.  G.  E.  Weaver,  Entertainer, 
Mt.  Morris,  III. 

Qlednesday. 

9;  a.l  m.'  How  to  Teach  Writing  in  the 
High  [School:  "H.  G.  Burtner,  Reno  School 
of  Penmanship  and  Shorthand,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

9:45  a.m.    Discussion. 

10  a.m.  Early  Zanerian  Pupils,  Like  the 
Early  Bird,  Have  Gotten  There:  P.  W. 
Frederick.  Proprietor  Mansfield  Business 
College,  Mansfield,  O. 

10:45  a.  m.  Free-For-All  Reminiscent 
Anecdotes,  etc. 

AFTERNOON. 
1  p.  m.    Sketching   Expedition,    Out-Door 
Talks  and  Tumbles,  or  Theatre  at  Minerva 
Park. 

EVENING. 

Banquet  at  one  of  leading  hotels. 
Chursday. 

9  a.  m.»  Time  in  Teaching  Writing:  A.  R. 
Whitmore,  Proprietor,  Scranton  Business 
College,  Scranton,  Pa. 

9:45  a.  m.    Discussion. 

10.  How  to  Start  and  Maintain  a  Business 
College:  G.  W.  Thom,  Owner  and  Builder, 
DuBois  Business  College,  DuBois,  Pa. 

10:45.    Discussion. 

11  a.  m.  Model  Lesson  in  Business  Writ- 
ing:  J.  L.  Hayward,  Banks  Business  Col- 
lege, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

11:45  a.  m.    Discussion. 

AFTERNOON. 

'-'  p.  m.  Zanerian  Influences,  Evil  and 
Otherwise:  W.  H.  Carrier,  Proprietor  An- 
derson Business  College,  Anderson,  Ind. 

3  p.  m.    Discussion. 

3:45  p.  m.  LTps  and  Downs  of  the  Illustra- 
tor: R.  E.  Hummel,  Illustrator,  Engraver, 
and  all  round  artist,  Chicago,  III. 

EVENING. 

Tourof  City  on  "Electra."  and  Interurban 
Ride. 

Friday. 

8:30  a.  m.  Zanerian  Parliament,  Debate: 
Resolved  ;  That  Vertical  Writing  is  Better 
for  Business  than  Slant  Writing.  Affirma- 
tive, W.  H.  Devine,  Oregon;  E.  N.  Lodge, 
Pennsylvania;  D.  L.  M.  Raker,  Pennsyl- 
vania; and  J.  E.Turner,  Canada.  Negative, 
C.  W.  Fulton,  Kentucky;  H.  A.  Reneau, 
Kansas;  Benn  J.  Ferguson,  Ohio;  W.  H. 
Durkes,  Indiana. 

AFTERNOON. 

1:30  p.  m.  Model  Lesson  in  Business  Writ- 
ing:   J,  E.  Leamy.  Troy,  N.  Y. 

2:15  p.  m.    Discussion. 

2:30  p.  m.  Value  of  Good  Writing  in  a 
R.  R.  Office:  W.  B.  Clark,  Agent  T.  &  O.  C. 
Ry.  Co.,  Kenton,  O. 

3  p.m.    Discussion. 

3:15  p.m.    Remarks  by  Mr.  Zauer. 

4  p.  m.     Discussion. 

EVENING. 

5  p.  m.  Chalk  Talk  :  J.  O.  Wise,  the  Wit 
and  Wonder  of  the  Platform,  Chicago,  111. 
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Change  of  Address— If  you  change  your  address 
be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  advance,  if  pos- 
sible) and  be  careful  to  give  the  old  as  well  as  the 
new  one  We  lose  many  papers  each  issue 
through  negligence  on  the  part  of  subscribers. 

Kates  to  JHgstits  and  eiub  Raisers 

Sent  upon  application.  ^Vhetber  you  are  in  a 
position  to  send  a  few  or  many  subscriptions,  let 
us  know,  so  that  we  can  favor  you  with  our  low- 
est possible  terms  and  a  few  sample  copies. 

Considering  the  fact  that  we  issue  no  partial  or 
cheap  editions  ;  that  our  journal  is  high-grade  in 
every  particular  :  that  the  color  feature  of  the 
cover  alone  costs  hundreds  of  dollars;  that  "les- 
sons that  teach"  are  a  distinctive  feature  of  our 
magazine;  that  the  art  presented  is  the  best  ever 
given  in  a  journal  of  this  nature  ;  and  that  the' 
department  of  business  education  is  upon  a  more 
comprehensive  and  truly  representative  plan  than 
ever  before  attempted  ;  you  will  readily  see  that 
the  Business  Educator  is  not  only  th(  best  but 
the  cheapest,  because  the  best  is  always  the 
cheapest. 

Cbe  Best  ndvertising  medium  of  Tts 
eiass 

The  Business  Educator  being  the  most  pop- 
ular and  widely  read  journal  of  its  kind,  it  fol- 
lows that  it  is  also  the  best  advertising  mediuin. 

It  reaches  practically  all  persons  interested  in 
commercial  education  and  in  penmanship,  in 
both  this  country  and  in  Canada.  It  covers  the 
commercial  school  field  comjiletely.  going  as  it 
does  to  the  heads  of  Commercial  Colleges,  Com- 
mercial High  Schools,  Commercial  Departments 
in  Parochial  Schools,  Colleges,  etc.,  as  well  as  to 
a  large  number  of  office  workers,  public  school 
teachers,  home  students,  etc.  Then  it  is  pre- 
served as  but  few  journals  are,  many  subscribers 
having  it  bound  in  book  form.  Our  rates  for 
space  are  extremely  low— lower  than  those  of 
any  other  high  class  journal  published.  Wide- 
awake advertisers  will  find  our  columns  money 
makers.    Write  at  once  for  rates. 


Uacation 

The  next  number  of  The  Business 
Educator  will  be  published  about 
August  25th,  as  we  issue  no  July  or 
August  numbers.  This  is^  vacation 
time,  and  we  shall  utilize  it  as  best 
we  can  to  prepare  for  next  year's 
campaign.  We  hope  that  you  will  do 
the  same  and  be  with  us  from  Sep- 
tember on,  as  we  expect  to  be  with 
you. 

$25,000.00 

From  "The  Sunday  Oregonian " 
Portland,  Oregon,  April  5,  1903,  we 
learn  that  the  late  H.  W.  Corbett,  of 
that  place,  left  an  estate  of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million,  and  arnong  the 
bequests  for  charity,  education,  etc., 
we  find  the  following,  which  is  of 
interest  to  teachers  of  penmanship 
and  bookkeeping: 

"To  the  Portland  Academy,  located  at 
Portland,  Oregon,  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars,  r'JS.OOO),  to    be    held    by 


said  Portland  Academy  as  an  irreducible 
endowment  fund,  the  principal  to  be  and 
remain  a  perpetual  endowment  to  said 
Portland  Academy,  devoted  to  the  support 
of  a  professor  of  penmanship  and  book- 
keeping, to  the  end  that  penmanship  might 
not  become  a  lost  art  absolutely." 

Mr.  Corbett,  banker,  millionaire, 
manufacturer  and  public  spirited 
benefactor,  was  the  moulding  feature 
in  the  destiny  of  the  city  of  Portland. 
For  sixty  years  he  studied  the  needs 
in  the  business  interests  of  the 
country,  and  his  conclusions  were 
that  there  was  neglect  and  indiffer- 
ence on  the  part  of  public  educators 
in  general,  as  regards  the  important 
subject  of  penmanship.  The  result 
is  the  endowment  of  a  chair  of  pen- 
manship and  bookkeeping  as  above 
recorded. 

This  bequeath  is  something  out  of 
the  ordinary,  as  commercial  teachers 
and  penmen  have  not  been  as  a  rule 
favored  with  contributions  of  this 
character.  Since  commercial  educa- 
tion has  forged  to  the  front,  and  is 
still  forging  further,  we  presume  that 
donations  of  this  character  will  be 
more  frequent,  and  eventually  they 
will  perhaps  equal  or  exceed  the 
amounts  given  for  other  branches  of 
an  education. 

One  thing  peculiar  with  the  bequest 
is  "that  penmanship  might  not  be- 
come a  lost  art  absolutely."  It  seems 
to  us  that  if  penmanship  is  to  be- 
come a  lost  art,  donations  will  be 
unable  to  keep  it  alive.  But  present 
indications  point  that  it  will  be  a 
long  while  before  it  is  lost. 


Ulbo  Olrote  the  Capitals  ? 

In  the  May  number  of  The  Busi- 
ness Educator  we  printed  a  set  of 
capitals  written  by  twenty-six  differ- 
ent penmen,  offering  a  copy  of 
"  Zanerian  Script  Alphabets,"  price 
12.50,  for  "the  best  identification  of 
the  letters." 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  announce 
that  Mr.  Fred  S.  Heath,  of  Concord, 
N.  H.,  was  the  lucky  winner,  as  he 
guessed  all  correctly  but  two.  Messrs. 
J.  M.  Holmes,  of  Bradford,  Pa.,  and 
J.  B.  Crawford,  of  Des  Moines,  la., 
were  next,  as  each  guessed  all  but 
five.  There  were  a  go_od_  many 
guesses  sent  in,  some  missing  the 
mark  so  far  as  to  guess  but  one 
correctly. 

The  list  was  as  follows: 

A— A.  R.  Burnette  ;  B— C.  C.  Lister  ; 
C— C.  W.  Ransom;  D— F.  B.  Court- 
ney; E-W.  C.  Henning;  F— C.  P. 
Zaner;  G-C.  E.  Doner;  H-G.  E. 
Spohn ;  I— L.  Madarasz ;  J— H.  O. 
Keesling;  K-E.  C.  Mills;  L-Fred 
Bushev;  M— J.  H.  Smith;  N— Sam 
Evans';  O— F.  W.  Tamblvn  ;  P— A.  D. 
Taylor;  Q  — H.  P.  Behrensmever ; 
R-A.  P.  Root;  S-S.  M.  Blue;  "T- 
F.  O.  Gardiner;  U— J.  E.  Bowman; 
V— C.  C.  Canan;  W— H.  A.  Howard; 
X— J.  E.  Leamy;  Y-F.  S.  Heath; 
Z— E.  W.  Bloser. 


June,  and  is  held  in  connection  with 
the  State  Teachers'  Association, 
promises  to  be  a  most  interesting 
and  enjoyable  one.  All  who  can  do 
so  should  be   on   han.d.     We   have  no 

Erogram  to  present  at  this  time, 
ecause  none  will  be  published. 
Such  a  program,  however,  will  be 
presented,  and  will  be  largely  in  the 
form  of  symposiums  of  opinions 
relative  to  penmanship,  shorthand 
and  business  education,  from  men 
eminent  in  their  lines.  As  we  under- 
stand it,  the  intent  is  to  have  many 
speakers  express  themselves  in  few 
words.  We  hope  to  see  you  there. 
Be  on  hand.  The  place  is  a  delight- 
ful one  for  a  midsummer  gathering, 
and  it  ought  to  be  by  far  the  largest 
we  have  ever  held. 


Cbc  Ohio  Jlssociation 

The  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Commer- 
cial and  Special  Teacher's  Associa- 
tion, which  meets  at  Put-in-Bay  on 
the    last    Monday    and     Tuesday    of 


Messrs.  Isaac  Pitman  Sc  Sons,  31  Union 
Square  recently  received  from  the  Mer- 
chants &  Bankers' School,  .")9th  Street  and 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City,  an  order 
for  1,(XK)  copies  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  com- 
plete "Shorthand  Instructor,"  SIX)  copies 
of  the  "  Van  Sant  System  of  Touch  Type- 
writing," and  a  complete  set  of  books  in  the 
Isaac  Pitman  System  for  the  library  of  that 
scliool. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Languni,  propriet^>r  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Commercial  College,  Minneapolis, 
Mitin.,  has  closed  a  contract  with  Mr.  M.  A. 
Albin,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  to  take  cliarge 
of  liis  penmanship  work,  and  with  a  court 
reporter  to  take  charge  of  his  shorthand 
work. 

Mr.  Albin  is  a  young  man  of  exceptional 
abilitv  in  the  penmanship  line,  and  if  we 
mistake  not  will  come  near  doing  for  Minne- 
apolis what  Pabst  did  for  Milwaukee. 

Mr.  O.  T.  Johnston,  of  Fergus  Falls,  Minn., 
will  handle  the  penmanship  in  the  Capital 
City  Commercial  College,  Des  Moines,  la., 
this  summer,  during  the  absence  of  Miss 
Champion,  who  is  attending  the  Zanerian. 

Geo.  A.  Golder  has  disposed  of  his  interest 
in  the  Globe  Business  College,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  and  purchased  a  half  interest  in  the 
Metropolitan  Commercial  College,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

The  Meyersdale  Republican,  Pa.,  Thurs- 
day, April  16th,  contained  a  column  and  a 
half  concerning  the  Meyersdale  Business 
College  and  its  Principal  Mr.  W.  J.  McCarty, 
formerly  of  Scio,  O.  It  speaks  in  the  very 
highest  terms  of  Mr.  McCarty  and  his  work 
there,  and  savs  nothing  which  his  modesty, 
energy  and  ability  does  not  fully  justify. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Brunner,  president  of  the  Marion, 
Ind.,  Business  College,  and  Clias.  Cring  who 
is  associated  with  him,  have  begun  the 
erection  of  a  new  building  including  a  dor- 
mitory, etc.  This  predicts  the  proper  spirit 
and  enterprise  of  the  day,  and  we  wish  the 
gentlemen  success. 

The  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Business  College, 
Messrs.  Leming,  Waltman  and  Duttoii  pro- 

Srietors,  recently  purchased  the  College  of 
ommerce  of  that  citv  and  consolidated  it 
with  their  own  under  the  new  name  of  the 
Philadelphia  Business  College  and  College 
of  Commerce.  Mr.  T.  C.  Steward  the  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  College  of  Comtnerce 
has  been  employed  by  the  new  institution 
as  well  as  the  following  members  of  the 
faculty:  H.  K.  Good,  Mary  E.  Philips,  Vic- 
toria Haws,  M.  I.  Shoop  and  Anna  Kelly. 
This  new  school  is  "cutting  quite  a 
swath"  for  one  of  its  years  and  evidences 
no  small  amount  of  pluck,  push  and  ability. 
We  wish  the  same  the  success  it  merits. 

The  American  Business  College,  Allen- 
town,  Pa.,  O.  C.  Dorney,  proprietor,  recently 
moved  into  the  fine  new  Y.  M.  C.  A.  build- 
ing, the  fourth  floor  of  which  was  planned 
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by  Mr.  Dorney  to  suit  [his  special  business. 
He  therefore  lias  at  the  present  time  one  of 
the  best  equipped  schools  of  the  kind  to  be 
found. 

One  of  the  latest  moves  by  Mr.  \V.  B. 
Elliott,  principal  of  the  Elliott  Commer- 
cial Schools  of  W.  Va.,  was  to  purchase 
and  equip  a  restaurant  in  Wheeling, 
which  is  conducted  in  the  interests  of 
their  pupils  of  that  city.  Pupils  get  their 
board    at    actual    cost,   while    the    general 

Eublic  pays  the  usual  prices,  the  profits 
rom  the  public  are  used  to  lower  the  cost 
of  the  pupils  living.  This  is  but  another 
evidence  of  Mr,  Elliott's  enterprise  and  fore- 
thought in  the  interest  of  his  pupils. 

On  June  1st,  1903.  the  Northwestern  Busi- 
ness College,  a  half  century  old,  of  Madison, 
Wis.,  passes  under  new  management.  Mr. 
R.  G.  Deming  retiring,  Messrs.  K.  H.  Boyd, 
G.  E.  Spohn  and  L.  D.  Atkinson  having  as- 
sumed charge  of  the  institution,  with  splen- 
did outlook  for  renewed  prosperity, infusing 
as  they  do  new  lire  into  the  well  known 
institution. 

The  Nashville,  Tenn.,  American,  Sunday, 
May  3,  1903.  devoted  nearly  a  column  to 
Professor  Draughon,  of  Draughou's  Prac- 
tical Business  Colleges  of  that  city  and  to 
his  methods  of  advertising,  telling  how  he 
started  fifteen  years  ago  with  $tK).00.  and  re- 
cently captalized  his  stock  company  with 
$300,000.  The  write  up  is  a  complimentary 
one,  and  should  prove  to  be  good  advertis- 
ing as  well. 

From  the  Terre  Haute,  Ind..  Daily  Tribune, 
Saturday,  April  '.iHth,  we  learn  that  Miss 
Verna  Nida,  of  that  city,  who  graduated  a 
few  years  ago  from  Brown's  Business  Col- 
lege, and  later  was  employed  in  the  office 
of  the  Remington  Typewriter  Agency,  re- 
cently wrote  1^0,72-  w^ords  in  six  hours,  read- 
ing her  own  copy  from  closely  written  man- 
uscript. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Pretty,  ati  amanuensis  in 
tlie  Patent  office  at  Washington,  recently 
wrote  20,400  words  in  the  same  time  and 
from  the  same  kind  of  manuscript.  It  was 
claimed  tliat  Miss  Pretty  was  the  tiiost 
rapid  typewriter  operator  in  the  world.  If 
such  is  the  case.  Miss  Nida  is  now  in  the 
lead. 

New  commercial  departments  are  to  be 
established  in  the  high  schools  of  Newton, 
Mass.,  and  Concord,  N.  H.,  in  September. 
Both  places  pay  good  salaries. 

H.  F.  Bliss,  of  Saginaw.  Mich.,  is  making 
a  trip  through  the  Northwest  and  along  the 
Pacitic  Coast,  in  the  interests  of  the  Bliss 
System  of  Actual  Business,  and  he  is  meet- 
ing with  success. 

Miss  Carrie  T.  Mills,  a  graduate  of  the 
Commercial  Course  of  the  West,  Des  Moines 
High  School,  has  been  elected  an  assistant 
in  her  aJnia  mater,  at  a  salary  of  $f>45.  Mr. 
C.  D.  Slinter  the  efficient  director  of  the 
commercial  work  in  this  school,  has  been 
re-elected. 

A.  S.  Hutcheson  and  T.  R.  Hutcheson, 
formerly  of  the  Marinette  Business  College. 
Marinette,  Wis.,  have  withdrawn  from  the 
school,  selling  their  interest  to  O.  W.  Dick- 
erson,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  short- 
hand ^vork.  Mr.  Dickerson  has  formed  a 
partnersliip  with  A.  H.  Burke,  of  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa.  We  are  sure  that  these  gen- 
tlemen will  attend  to  the  interests  of  com- 
mercial education  in  the  vicinity  of  Marin- 
ette, with  thoroughness. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Williams,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
Ayres  Business  College,  San  Francisco,  and 
who  is  the  Pacitic  Coast  representative  for 
Powers  &  Lyons'  publications,  writes  that 
he  has  succeeded  in  placing  these  publica- 
tions in  about  thirty  schools  during  the 
past  few  months.  We  congratulate  both 
Mr.  Williams  and  his  employers.  There  are 
no  more  frank  and  genial  publishers  than 
the  well-known  Chicago  firm,  and  Mr. 
Williams  is  the  embodiment  of  Western 
hustle,  cordiality,  and  hospitality. 

The  high  school  in  Menominee,  Mich., 
will  have  a  new  commercial  department 
next  Septeniber. 

The  Rhode  Island  Commercial  School, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Heaney,  has 
grown  rapidly,  and  will  occupy  increased 
floor  space  next  year.  R.  A.  Spellman,  the 
efficient  commercial  teacher  in  this  school, 
will  retire  from  the  school  work  this  year, 
and  prepare  to  enjoy  life  on  his  pleasant 
farm,  near  Columbia,  Tennessee. 


Commercial  departments  among  the  high 
schools  of  the  land  seem  to  be  increasing  in 
number  remarkably  fast,  and  a  correspond- 
ing demand  for  well  trained  commercial 
teachers  is  noticeable.  We  are  continually 
asked  to  recommend  teachers  for  this  kind 
of  work,  while,  as  a  natural  result,  the  de- 
mand for  high-grade  teachers  in  private 
commercial  schools  is  also  increasing. 

W.  W.  Knisley,  who  has  had  charge  of  the 
Houghton,  (Mich.)  High  School  Commercial 
Department,  has  been  engaged  to  take 
charge  of  the  new  commercial  department 
that  has  been  established  in  connection 
with  Grinnell  Academy.  Iowa  College,  at 
Grinnell.  Iowa.  E.  J.  Ferris,  formerly  Mr. 
Knisley's  assistant  at  Houghton,  will  take 
his  place. 

The  Creston  (Iowa)  High  School  is  to  have 
a  commercial  department  opened  next  Sep- 
tember, and  the  special  teachers  of  music 
and  writing  have  been  discontinued.  This 
lets  out  our  old  friend,  A.  E.  Parsons,  we 
regretfully  presume.  "  Regretfully."  be- 
cause he  is  one  of  the  most  effective  public 
school  teachers  of  writing  with  whom  we 
have  ever  become  acquainted.  The  city 
that  gets  his  services  is  to  be  congratulated. 
His  common  sense,  ready  wit,  quaint  hu- 
mor, sympathetic  disposition,  love  for  and 
faith  in  children,  and  above  all  his  earnest, 
unaffected  zeal  in  the  cause  of  good  writing 
havp  endeared  him  to  thousands  of  people 
in  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  where  for  many 
years  he  has  been  a  popular  institute 
worker. 

C.B.  Bowerman.  formerly  in  charge  of  tlie 
commercial  department  of  the  Muskegon, 
Mich.,  High  School,  but  now  teaching  short- 
hand in  the  East  High  School.  Cleveland, 
will  be  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Company  at  the 
convention  of  the  N.  E.  A.  in  Boston,  July 
ti-10. 

On  the  first  of  June  W.  P.  Charles,  of  the 
Charles  Commercial  Scliool,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  went  to  the  West  Indies  on  an  ex- 
tended business  and  pleasure  trip.  Mr. 
Charles  may  illustrate  in  these  ancient 
islands  the  principal  of  business  expansion 
that  is  supposed  to  be  so  characteristic  of 
Uncle  Sam's  children  nowadays;  at  any 
rate,  he  will  leave  some  of  these  people  in 
possession  of  good  ideas  of  the  value  of 
commercial  education.  Not  a  few  of  them, 
however,  know  the  value  of  a  business 
training,  because  Mr.  Charles  has  had  a 
number  of  students  in  his  school,  whose 
home  is  in  these  islands. 

There  are  about  forty  unregistered  com- 
mercial schools  in  the  state  of  New  York ;  in 
all.  455  schools  last  year  took  the  business 
examinations  of  the  Board  of  Regents, 
either   in  whole  or  in   part. 

The  program  of  the  Iowa  Commercial 
Teachers'  Convention  held  at  the  Capital 
City  and  Highland  Park  Commercial  Col- 
leges. May  If)  and  IB,  is  one  of  the  neatest 
documents  of  the  kind  recently  issued.  A 
liberal  amount  of  advertising  space  has 
been  pre-empted,  and  a  prograna  of  profitable 
papers  and  discussions  has  been  prepared. 
We  congratulated  President  A.  F.  Harvey 
on  the  work  of  Committeeman  li.  F.  Wil 
Hams,  of  the  Commercial  Text  Book  Co., 
who,  we  assume,  has  had  in  hand  the  prep- 
aration of  the  booklet. 

TheCedar  Rapids  Business  College,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  is  prospering.  President  A. 
N.  Palmer  recentlv  bought  a  lot  in  the  best 
part  of  the  city,  paying  $12,000  for  it.  on 
which  he  will  erect  a  building  140  feet  deep 
by  70  feet  wide. 

Those  who  heard  Lewis  Nixon  at  the  E. 
C.  T.  A.  banquet  would  have  enjoyed  seeing, 
the  following  Friday,  the  great  ship.  Minne- 
sota, which  was  launched  at  New  London, 
Conn.,  the  Thursday  following  the  banquet. 
Presidents  Nixon  and  James  J.  Hill,  for 
whose  great  Northern  Railway  oriental  con- 
nections the  vessel  was  built,  were  both 
present  at  the  launching  We  saw  the 
monster  craft  the  day  after  its  launching. 
and  it  certainly  made  the  ordinary  steamer 
look  like  a  plaything.  She  can  stow  away 
28.000  tons  dead  weight  and  carry  nearly 
2,700  passengers.  As  a  transport,  she  could 
carrv  ten  regiments  of  men— 10,000  men. 
She  contains  12,000  tons  of  steel.  The  Dakota, 
her  sister  ship,  is  still  on  the  ways.  The 
two  vessels  are  reported  to  cost  '$5,000,000. 
They  are  the  largest  in  the  world. 


Mr.  I.  A.  Zeigler  has  purchased  the  Haz- 
leton  Business  College.  Hazleton,  Pa.» 
and  expects  to  push  it  into  the  front  ranks 
among  practical  schools.  Mr.  Ziegler  is  a 
man  possessed  of  a  good  education,  both 
literary  and  practical,  as  well  as  an  abun- 
dance of  push.  We  wish  him  success  in  his 
new  field  of  labor. 

J.  D.  Alexander,  principal  of  the  Fremont, 
O.,  Business  College,  says  they  are  "  still  on 
the  ground  floor  in  the  college  work,  al- 
though located  on  the  third  floor  of  a  large 
business  block." 

D.  W,  Hoff,  supervisor  of  penmanship  in 
Lawrence,  Mass..  recently  captured  the 
prize  which  was  awarded  for  an  official  em- 
blem to  be  used  for  the  semi-centennial  of 
that  city.  Mr.  Hoff  is  one  of  the  most  versa- 
tile, capable,  intelligent  men  of  our  profes- 
sion, and  no  doubt  deserved  all  he  received. 
Congratulations,  brother. 

The  Camden,  N.  J.,  Commercial  College, 
recentlv  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $25,0f)0.  The  incorporators  are  George  O. 
Swartz,  who  has  been  connected  with  that 
institution,  Mr.  L.  E.  Stacv,  of  Kingston,  N. 
Y.,  and  J.  F.  Strobel  of  Philadelphia.  Suc- 
cess to  the  institute,  under  the  new  man- 
agement. 

F,  F.  Healey  has  bought  his  partner's  in- 
terest in  the  Williamsport.  Pa.,  Business 
College,  and  has  completed  himself  by  ac- 
quiring a  better  half.    Congratulations  !  !  ! 

We  learn  on  the  authority  of  J.  E.  Neahr, 
General  Manager  of  the  Underwood  Type- 
writer Company,  that  J.  Clifford  Kennea5^ 
the  well-known  and  popular  shorthand 
teacher,  will  give  up  his  present  position  at 
the  end  of  this  school  year,  and  that  he  will 
take  charge  of  the  Underwood  Company's 
school  business.  Both  parties  to  this  con- 
tract are  to  be  congratulated.  Mr.  Kennedy 
obtains  an  excellent  position,  for  which  he 
Is  singularly  well  qualified. 

Dr.  Charles  Bullock,  professor  of  Econ- 
omics in  Williams'  College,  and  author  of  a 
widely  used  school  text-book  on  this  sub- 
ject, has  been  chosen  assistant  professor  of 
Econ©mics  in  Harvard  University. 

Commercial  work  in  the  public  high 
schools  has  come  with  a  rush,  and  commer- 
cial teachers  in  the  private  schools  are  fall- 
ing over  themselves  to  get  in  on  the  ground 
floor.  If  they  have  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions, we  recommend  the  field  as  a  good 
one,— but,  in  most  schools,  the  Emersonian 
Law  of  Compensation  is  still  working  full 
time. 

New  commercial  departments  are  being 
organized  in  the  following  high  schools  ; 
Concord.  N.  H.;  Denver,  Col,;  Svracuse,  N. 
Y.  ;  Decatur,  111.  ;  East  Chicago,  Ind.  ;  Seat- 
tle. Wash.;  Williamsburg,  Ky. ;  Walla 
Walla.  Wash.:  Lincoln,  Neb.;  Escanaba, 
Mich. ;  Creston,  Iowa;  Menominee,  Mich.; 
Newton,  Mass.;  Westerly,  R.  I.  Get  there, 
teachers  and  book  agents. 

Commercial  Geography  is  the  popular 
subject  now.  Scores  of  schools  are  prepar- 
ing to  teach  it  next  vear.  The  Sadler-Rowe 
Co..  D.  Appleton  &  Co..  Powers  &  Lyons, 
and  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  have  publica- 
tions on  this  subject  ;  and  Ginn  fie  Co., 
Macmillan's,  and  others,  will  soon  be  mak- 
ing announcements. 

President  J.  W.  Warr,  of  the  National  Fed" 
eration  of  Commercial  Teachers,  is  a  be- 
liever in  carrying  religion  into  politics— he 
is  among  the  reformers.  On  the  evening  of 
Easter  Sunday  he  delivered  an  address  in 
the  Unitarian  church,  Moline.  111.,  on  "  An 
Easter  of  Good  Citizenship."  His  audience 
was  with  him,  ;ind  his  remarks  were  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm.  The  Federation 
should  be  proud  of  such  a  president.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Mr.  Warr  was  the  can- 
didate on  the  Citizens'  Ticket  last  year  for 
mayor  of  Moline. 

We  note  that  Mr.  H.  E.  Wyman  was  the 
instructor  in  arithmetic  at  the  Park  County 
Teachers'  Institute,  held  in  Livingston, 
Mont.,  April  20-24. 

At  a  recent  celebration  in  I'^tica,  N.  Y.,  of 
the  eighty  fourtli  anniversary  of  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  in  the 
United  States,  the  daughter  of  T.  J.  Risin- 
ger,  of  that  city,  sang  a  solo  which  elicited 
the  compliments  of  the  local  press.  We 
have  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  Miss 
Risinger  in  her  father's  hospitable  home, 

f Continued  on  Page  41.) 
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Itlr.   S.  B.  Fabnestock 

Whose  handsome  portrait  and  penman- 
ship appear  herewith,  is  a  native  of  Ohio, 
and  just  turning  the  half  century  mark  in 
tine  health,  and  without  the  need  of  glasses 
even  in  doing  fine  pen  work.  Twenty  years 
ago  he  was  an  active  force  in  public  school 
educational  work  in  Ohio. 

In  3888  he  engaged  in  commercial  teach- 
ing, at  which  time  he  also  became  a  student 
of  Mr.  Zaner.  As  a  commercial  educator 
and  penman,  he  is  one  of  America's  most 
substantial. 

For  fourteen  years  he  has  been  at  the 
head  of  the  commercial  department  of  Mc- 
pherson, Kansas,  College,  which  has  an 
annual  enrollment  of  400,  and  is  recognized  ■ 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  He  is  also 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  college,  and 
vice-president  of  tlie  Board  of  Directors. 

He  has  been  honored  with  the  presidency 
of  the  Kansas  State  Penmanship  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Kansas  State  Commercial 
Teachers'  Federation.  He  is  also  active  in 
city  politics,  being  a  third  term  councilman, 
and  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of 
the  city  of  McPherson. 

As  Sunday-School  superintendent  and 
worker,  his  influence  is  not  alone  educa- 
tional, professional  and  political,  but 
moral  and  religious  as  well. 

He  has  been  a  subscriber  of  THE  BUSI- 
NESS Educator  from  its  first  evolution, 
and  recently  sent  $5.00  for  renewal  for  five 
years,  and  said,  '*  I  know  of  no  paper  equal 
to  The  Business  Educator  for  the  pen- 
man and  commercial  teacher." 

Mr.  Fahnestock  is  a  genial,  sturdy,  gentle- 
man, with  a  life-companion  as  faithful, 
even  tempered,  pious  and  cultured  as  he. 

Mr.  P'ahnestock  happily  possesses  the 
combined    qualities    of    conser 
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and  we  know  that  those  who  heard  her  en- 
joyed a  treat.  Xot  only  has  Mr.  Risingera 
good  school,  but  he  is  blessed  with  an  in- 
teresting family. 

Mr.  Joseph  Nelson,  president  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Business  College,  discontinues  his 
school  work  with  the  close  of  this  school 
vear,  and  will  hereafter  act  as  cashier  of  the 
Utah  National  iiank.  His  many  friends  will 
gladly  congratulate  him.  We  understand 
that  the  Salt  Lake  Business  College  will  be 
consolidated  with  the  Latter  Day  Saints' 
Business  College,  which  will  make  an  in- 
stitution powerful  among  the  commercial 
schools  of  the  far  West. 

R.  J.  Maclean,  of  Cioldey  College,  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  is  a  business  man  as  well  as  busi- 
ness manager.  He  belongs  to  the  Wihning- 
ton  Board  of  Trade,  and  has  recentlv  been 
made  one  of  the  Membership  Conniiittee. 
Those  who  heard  the  rnode-^t  manager  of 
Goldey  College  at  the  Brooklyn  conventiou 
will  understand  that  there 'is  likely  tr>  be 
something  doing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Wil- 
mington Board  of  Trade.  Mr.  Maclean  is 
not  one  of  the  sleepy  kind  of  pedagogues. 

E.  H.  Fisher  and  his  brother,  M.  C.  Fislter, 
who  have  been  teaching  in  Burdett.  Col- 
lege. Boston,  for  several  years,  will  discon- 
tinue tiieir  work  in  this  institution  in  June, 
and  will  opeti  a  school  of  their  own  in 
Boston,  in  September.  These  young  men 
are  excellent  teachers  who  have  the  high- 
est esteem  of  all  who  know  them,  and  their 
record  in  the  large  and  popular  school 
where  thev  have  been  employed  is  an  envi- 
able one.  '  We  wi«li  them  the  unlimited 
success   that  they  certainly  deserve. 

C.  E.  Doner,  the  well-known  and  popular 
penman,  will  leave  his  present  position  the 
first  of  July,  and  will  instruct  in  penman- 
ship at  the  Ann  Arbor  Summer  School  for 
teachers.  In  v^eptember  he  will  take  up  the 
work  of  his  new  position  as  special  teacher 
of  penmanship  in  the  Beverly.  (Mass.).  High 
School  and  supervisor  of  penmanship  in 
the  Beverly  grammar  schools.  Mr.  Doner 
has  obtained  a  very  desirable  place,  for 
which  he  is  well  qualified,  and  great  things 
are  e.xpected  of  him. 

After  the  failure  of  the  Grand  River  Col- 
lege, Gallatin,  Mo.,  last  November,  Benja- 
min K.  Spreyer,  who  had  been  in  charge  of 
the  commercial  department  of  the  school, 
opened  the  Gallatin  Commercial  College, 
which  has  been  doing  an  excellent  busi- 
ness. We  wish  Mr.  Spreyer  continued  suc- 
cess in  his  independent  work. 

C.  E.  Sissori,  who  has  had  charge  of  the 
commercial  department  of  the  Warren, 
(Pa.)  High  School  during  the  past  year,  will 
take  control  of  a  new  department  for  com- 
mercial teachers  to  be  opened  in  September 
in  the  California.  (Pa.)  State  Normal  School. 


This  is  the  first  instance  of  which  we  have 
heard,  where  a  state  normal  school  has 
seen  fit  to  recognize  the  crying  need  of  com- 
mercial teachers  who  have  had  a  sound 
professional  training  for  teaching.  Wecon- 
gratulate  the  enterprising  president  of  this 
aggressive  school,  not  only  on  liis  foresight 
in  establishing  this  department,  but  also 
on  his  wisdom  in  making  so  excellent  a 
choice  of  teachers,  for  we  have  had  a  chance 
to  inspect  Mr.  Sisson's  superior  work  with 
high  school   pupils. 
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BY  M.   A.   ALBIN.— LESSON   NO.   2. 


To  the  student  of  roundhand  we  present, 
for  study  and  consideration  this  month, 
the  style  that  is  peculiar  to  the  author.  It 
may  not  be  perfection  in  itself,  but  it  pos- 
sesses the  qualities  upon  which  we  can 
successfully  build  the  finished  product. 

The  work  takes  on  a  modern  air  by  using 
modern  capital  letters.  And  here  I  wish 
the  student-penman  to  pause  and  give  a 
thought— mix  ink  with  brains.  If  you  have 
ever  noticed  the  application  of  modern  cap- 
itals to  heavy  script  you  have  also  noticed 
the  apparent  weakness  of  the  capital  when 
the  work  was  completed.  The  capital  was 
large  enough,  but  it  looked  weak.  In  the 
execution  of  the  free  arm  form  the  move- 
ment produced  the  delicate  hair  line  that 
did  not  harmonize  with  the  heavy  line  pro- 
duced in  the  remainder  of  the  letter  by  a 
different  movement.  Then  you  will  have 
noticed  also  the  tendency  to  apply  the 
more  flourished  form  instead  of  the  plainer 
style.  Will  you  notice  the  harmonizing 
effect  of  the  capital  letters  used  with  the 
roundhand?  Notice  their  proportion  and 
relative  size  when  compared  with  the 
small  letters.  Capitals  are  but  one  space 
higher  than  the  small  letters.  They  are 
free  from  flourish  and  possess  strength: 
What  lends  the  strength?  You  say.  No- 
tice that  the  capital  a  gets  its  strong  ap- 
pearance from  the  second  downward  stroke. 
It  is  shaded,  the  shade  being  carried  low— 
a  roundhand  shade  — just  as  you  would 
make  the  small  letters  The  first  part  of 
the  letter  was  made  with  the  regular  writ- 
ing movement  used  in  executing  off-hand 
capitals,  but  the  pen  was  raised  at  the  top 
of  the  upward  stroke,  and  the  remainder 
made  just  as  the  roundliand  t.  Had  this 
letter  been  finished  with  the  hair  line  stroke 
it  would  have  appeared  weak  and  out  of 
place,  just  as  this  would  appear  too  substan- 
tial with  a  running  hand   style  of  writing. 


Now  notice  the  capital  B.  This  was  made 
entirely  freehand,  beginning  with  the  dot 
on  the  base  line  and  making  the  compound 
upward  stroke  a  light  line  and  putting  the 
shades  on  the  downward  stroke  just  as  you 
would  for  ornamental  writing.  But  when 
completed  it  looked  weak.  Lacked  back- 
bone. So  I  deliberately  put  the  pen  on  the 
paper,  and  as  you  make  all  shaded  down- 
ward strokes,  I  made  it  the  substantial  let- 
ter you  see.  The  letter  c  needs  no  modify- 
ing. Both  downward  strokes  should  be 
shaded.  The  other  style  of  the  c  does  not 
adapt  itself  to  roundhand.  Thus  all 
through,  you  will  find  some  such  charac- 
teristic that  will  be  easily  improved  when 
you  realize  what  the  capitals  lack.  And 
very  soon,  if  you  are  thinking,  you  can  dis- 
criminately  pick  out  the  style  of  letter  from 
modern  capitals  and  adapt  it  to  roundhand 
purposes.  Keep  in  mind  the  idea  of  strength 
and  proportion,  instead  of  delicacy  and 
extravagance  of  form. 

Now  notice  the  small  writing.  See  how 
round  are  the  turns;  how  open  all  letters; 
how  regular  the  spacing,  and  how  uniform 
the  slant.  By  all  means  notice  the  finish  of 
the  in  or  n  and  similar  letters.  End  your 
word  just  as  carefully  as  if  the  letter  i  fol- 
lowed. Do  not  finish  the  last  stroke  with  a 
compound  curve,  nor  run  it  higher  than  the 
small  letter,  nor  make  it  on  a  greater  slant 
than  your  regular  connective  strokes. 

Now  that  you  have  studied  these  words 
and  my  style,  get  your  pen  and  ink  and  go 
after  it.  If  you  have  never  done  any  of  this 
kind  of  writing  hunt  up  some  of  your  back 
numbers  and  find  some  instructions  from 
Kibbe  or  Howe.  They  can  tell  you  how  to 
execute  it  better  than  I  can,  for  I  learned 
much  from  them.  Then  when  you  have 
learned  how  to  secure  results,  imitate  the 
style  given  in  this  lesson.  Try  the  words. 
Use  prepared   India  ink.    Zanerian  or  Hig- 


gins  Waterproof.  A  good  flexible  pen.  The 
original  was  much  larger  than  the  engrav- 
ing. It  has  been  reduced  nearly  one-half. 
The  small  letters  were  made  between  two 
blue  lines  on  ordinary  practice  paper,  three- 
eights  of  an  inch  apart.  Try  it  this  size. 
When  you  get  a  word  that  suits  you  as  to 
roundness  and  openness,  reverse  the  paper 
and  look  at  it  upside  down.  See  if  your 
turns  at  the  bottom  of  the  u's.  etc.,  look 
like  ni's.  They  should.  Try  it  again. 
Then  try  a  word  or  two,  using  each  letter  in 
the  alphabet  as  a  capital,  finding  the  style 
of  capital  and  its  modification  best  suited 
to  roundhand.  Do  not  make  lower  case 
letters  smaller  than  three-eights  of  an  inch. 
Keep  capitals  plain  and  strong,  and  from 
one  to  one  and  a  half  times  the  height  of 
small  letters. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  once  again  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  all  work  large,  round  and 
open.  The  heading  for  the  lesson  this 
month  was  developed  from  such  work. 
Next  month  I  will  tell  you  how. 

If  you  lack  enthusiasm,  re-read  my  intro- 
ductory article  last  month.  Write  me  en- 
closing some  of  your  best  work,  also  stamps 
for  reply,  and  I  will  criticise  your  work  and 
offer  suggestions  that  may  help  you  climb 
more  rapidly. 

Now  hustle  and  be  ready  for  next  month. 

CARDS  I     CARDS 1     CARDS ! 
Are    you    In    need    of    any     Card5  ? 


Fancy  written  Cards,  2  doz.  for  250.,  3  doz.  for  35p.  Col- 
ored Cards.  7  colors,  white  ink,  2  doz.  y5c.  Tinted  Cards, 
black  ink.  2  doz.  for  25c.  Printed  Bird  and  Scroll  Cards. 
9  designs.  12  for  36c.  Flourished  Bird.  Swan  or  Eagle,  1 
for    15c.,  2  for  25c.     lOO  Cards  printed  in  Shaded  Old  Eng- 


Card  Wri 

ting,  lUc. 

Omamen- 

•S  SUPPLIES 

EBl.UOO 

PER  3,000 

PER  5,000 

75c 

t2  10 

t3  30 

9oc 

2  70 

4  25 

95c 

a  70 

4  25 

ei  05 

b  00 

4  75 

60c 

1  65 

2  50 

tol,85c 

2  40 

3  75 

3  Ply,  Wedding  Bristol. 
6  Ply,  Wedding  Bristol, 

4  Ply,  Perfection  Bristol, 
6  Plj,  Perfection  Bristol, 
4  Ply.  Leader  Bristol, 
3  Plv, Colored  or  Tinted  Br 

Printed  Bird  and  Scroll  Cards.  9  designs.  J3.00  per  1.000. 
100  good  Envelopes,  15c.  250  sheets  of  Writing  Paper, 
50c.    Gillott's  Pens,  No.  I,  2  doz.,  30c.,  No  604,  2  doz..  25c. 

1  bottle  of  Whitt  "    '    '" ~ ' 

Agents  wanted, 

orders  promptly  filled.    Send  for  samples, 

W.  McBEE,  19  Snyder  St.,  Aiiegheoy.  P«. 


SfK^i^vUi^lrhG^&dML^&Xi&r  ^ 


%\m^h{mi\>. 


The  Lord's  Praver  beautifully  illuminated 
in  the  highest  style  and  skill  of  tlie  engross- 
ers and  illuminators  art  is  at  hand  from  the 
pen  and  the  brush  of  Mr.  S.  D.  Holt,  of  Phila- 
delphia. We  do  not  know  the  price,  but  it 
is  well  worth  a  frame  and  whatever  it  costs 
in  the  home  or  in  the  engrossing  office. 

Mr.  S.  McVeigh,  North  Adams,  Mass,,  pro- 
prietor of  the  Bliss  Buisness  College,  favor- 
ed us  with  a  number  of  specimens  of  busi- 
ness writing  from  the  students  under  his 
instruction,  indicating  first  class  instruc- 
tion, of  a  very  practical  nature,  the  writing 
being  easy,  rapid,  systematic  and  uniform. 

Mr.  N.  W.  Cassmore,  penman  and  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  Richmond,  Ind., 
Business  College,  swings  a  pen  of  more 
than  usual  grace  and  practicability,  being 
quite  an  expert  in  the  ornamental  line,  and 
a  believer  in  simplicity  for  business. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Gardner,  the  card  writer,  recently 
of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  inclosed  some  speci- 
mens of  his  every-day  card  writing  which 
show  that  he  does  work  above  the  average 
of  those  engaged  in  such  work. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Holmes,  of  the  Salem,  Mass., 
Commercial  College,  favored  us  with  quite 
a  large  batch  of  specimens  of  business  writ- 
ing including  figures,  from  the  students 
under  his  instruction  in  that  institution. 

Mr.  Holmes  is  one  of  our  foremost  teach- 
ers of  practical  writing,  and  the  work  that 
he  secures  is  business-like  in  every  particu- 
lar. An  important  feature  of  his  instruc- 
tion is  the  drill  that  he  gives  his  pupils 
upon  figures,  many  becoming  wonderfully 
expert  in  this  line. 

In  the  batch  of  specimens  just  received, 
we  note  the  unusual  excellence  of  the  fig- 
ures made  bv  A.  H.  Patton,  Anna  Crowley, 
Ethel  S.  Dve'r,  Laura  G.  Dodge.  S.  S.  Ives, 
Annie  V.  Carlin  and  E.  G.  SchoUar.  The 
last  named  person  slants  his  figures  back- 
ward at  an  angle  of  about  twenty  degrees 
to  the  left  of  a  vertical. 

Miss  ^ulia  Bender,  teacher  of  penmanship 
in  the  Seminary  School  of  Business,  Buck- 
hannon,  W.  Va.,  sends  specimens  of  stu- 
dents' work  in  the  way  of  business  writing 
which  indicate  that  Miss  Bender  is  a  suc- 
cess as  a  teacher  of  penmanship,  and  that 
the  pupils  are  gettingalong  with  more  than 
ordinary  progress,  as  the  work  indicates  a 
splendid  movement. 

Some  daintilv  written  cards  have  been  re- 
ceived from  J.  M.  Holmes,  Bradford,  Pa.  Mr. 
Holmes  is  one  of  the  best  penmen  in  the 
United  States  who  is  engaged  in  public 
school  work. 
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A  TEACHER  WANTED 

As  our  representative  at  each  Busi- 
ness College  or  Private  School  in 
America.  Positions  for  teachers, 
teachers  for  the  best  positions.  School 
property  bought,  sold  and  exchanged. 
Monev  safelv  and  profitablv  invested. 
Wiite' today. 
American   College  Exchange,  Cumberland,  Md. 


T"'  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Filth  Avenue.  New  York 


Recommtnds  college  and  normal  gradu- 
ates, Bpecialists,  and  other  teachers  to  col- 
leges, schools,  and  families. 

The  Agency  receiTes  many  calls  for  com 
mercial  teachers  from  public  and  prirate 
schools,  and  business  colleges. 

WM.  O,  PRATT.  Manager 


THE 
SPECIALIST     i-Jo 


Resolutions  En^jr 
prices.  Diplomai 
Address  all  order: 


Box  512.  Wichita,  Kan. 


E.  C.  MILLS,  Script  SpeciaUst. 

195  Grand  Ave..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

You  should  have  your  new 
work  on  bookkeeping  correspon- 
dence, etc.,  illttstrated  with  the 
best  script  models.  Over  seven 
years  of  almost  exclusive  ex- 
perience in  preparing  copy  for 
the  photo-engraver.  Send  copy 
for   estimate. 


Your  name  written  on  1  doz.  cards,  can't  be  be 
only  I.)C.    Colored  Blank    Cards.   10 
mail,  3f)c.  500  by  expres 


1000  by  express. 11. 75. 
Pen  holder  for'  business  writing,  tue;  obliQue  ptn 
holder.  10c.  White  ink  per  bottle,  :i5c;  glossy  black 
ink  per  bottle,  15c.  Resolutions  engrrossed,  diplomas 
tilled.    LessouB  by  mail.  etc. 

W.  A.  BODE, 

Nos.  46-48  37th  St.  S.  S.,    PITTSBURG,  PA. 


JI  eorr«etion 

WASHINGTON,  D,  C,  May  10,  1903, 
MESSRS.  ZANER  &  BLOSER, 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
Gentlemen  :— The  address  delivered  be- 
fore the  National  Shorthand  Teachers 
Association  at  Milwaukee,  December  30, 
1902,  by  Mr,  Fred  Irland,  Official  Keporter, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D. 
C,  and  published  in  the  March  number  of 
The  Business  Educator  lias,  on  page  fif- 
teen of  that  issue,  under  the  caption  "One 
of  Mr.  Irland's  own  experiences,"  several 
misstatements  which  I  beg  the  privilege  of 
correcting. 

Mr.  Irland,  in  speaking  of  the  arbitration 
between  the  United  States  and  one  of  the 
Soutli  American  Republics,  says: 

"The  writing  of  the  decision  and  the  opin- 
"ion  «  •  !  »  *  did  not  begin  until  forty-eight 
"hours  before  the  time  limit  expired  '■  *  " 
"The  Stenographer  who  took  the  dictation 
"and  his  capable  typewriter  assistant  re- 
"mained  on  the  scene  day  and  night  "  *  '  " . 
"The  copy  of  the  opinion  was  turneil  over 
"to  the  engrossing  clerks  of  the  State  De- 
"partment*  *  '  '  *.  When  they  found  tliat 
"eight  copies  must  be  made,  signed  and 
"sealed  before  twelve  o'clock  the  next  day, 
"they  reported  that  it  would  be  utterly  im- 
"possible  to  accomplish  this  task." 
And  now  for  the  facts  in  the  case. 
Tlie  decision  was  written  in  Ionic  liaiid 
bv  Sir  Henry  Strong,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
Canada,  This  does  away  with  the  "faitliful 
stenographer  and  his  capable  typewriter 
assistant." 

There  were  only  two  engrossed  copies  of 
the  decision  required,  the  copy  for  which  (in 
Sir  Henry  Strong's  hand  writing)  was  given 
to  the  engrossing  cJeri  of  the  Department 
of  State  at  10  o'clock  p.  m..  May  7,  1902,  (the 
Protocol  under  which  the  arbitration  was 
held  expiring  May  10, 1902)  and  at  10  o'clock  p. 
m.,  May  8,  1902,  the  engrossed  copies  were 
handed  by  him  to  the  American  Arbitrator, 
the  Hon.  Don  M.  Dickinson,  at  the  Arlington 
Hotel,  where  they  were  signed  the  next 
day.  May  9, 1902. 

The  above  statement  of  facts  makes  it  un- 
necessary to  discuss  the  alleged  "  grand 
stand  finish"  made  by  the  stenographer 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Government 
Printing  OflSce. 

Very  respectfully, 

E.  B,  RUSS, 
Engrossing  Clerk,  Department  of  State, 
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I  LEARN  AUTOMATIC  PEN-WORK 


If  you  want  to  learn  an  art  that  is  both  profit- 


able and  interesting,  try  Automatic  Pen  Lettering. 
THE  GREATEST   OFFER   EVER   MADE 

COMPLETE    LEARNER'S    OUTFIT    FOR 


$2.00 


■      (WE 


DO    IT    TO    INTRODUCE    TO    YOU    OUR    GOODS.) 

COPY  OF  FAUST'S  COMPEHDIUM  OF  AUTOMATIC  PEN  LETTERIHG  AHD  DESIGHS. 

3  SIZES  AHD  STYLES  OF  AUTOMATIC  PENS. 
3  COLORS  OF  AUTOMATIC  SHADING  DTK. 
I  BOTTLE  OF  ADHESTVE. 
I  BOTTLE  OF  GOLD  INK. 

3  PKGS  OF  ORNAMENTS,   METALLICS,  FLOCKS,  AHD  DLAMOND  DUST  WITH  IHSTRUCTIOHS   FOR   USIHG 
SAME. 

This  is  the  most  complete  outfit  ever  offered  for  anything  like  the  price,  and  our  goods  are  first-class-  they  do 
the  work.     If  you  have  the  compendium  you  can  get  the  balance  of  goods  for  ^1.00,  prepaid.     Order  at  once. 


HERE    IT    IS 


I  AUTO   PEN  AND   INK  MFG.  CO  ,  ^^  '^"^^  ^^-  Chicago,  j 


IIIBIIIIIIIil 
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^7Re /^u^irve^  £d»U9&6il»or  ^ 


A    ?IODERN,    UNIQUE,    ORNATE    ALPHABET 


LAIRD'S  SYLLABIC  SHORTHAND 

A  pronunciatively  adapted  Pitmanic  System. 
Articulatlve  speed,  the  aim  of  shorthand,  at- 
tained by  pronunciative  methods,  words  being 
analyzed,  written  and  read  swifily  by  syllables  as 
spoken,  rather  than  slowly  by  letters.  A  high- 
grade  system  in  one  brief  style,  on  time-tried 
principles.  Extremely  brief,  legible  and  flowing. 
Complete  Manual  $2.0)  postpaid.     Booklet  free. 

LAIRD'S  SHORTHAND  INSTITUTE 
Cor.  63d  and  Green  Sts.,  Chicago,  111. 


:ii-     ^     A    NEW     BOOK     3P     ^ 

Artistic  A.lpha.bets 


Xhe  Best. 

A  l>i>ok  of  new  engravings,  containing  the  very  best 
copies  in  all  the  useful  studies  of  penmanship.  Simplified 
Penmanship  is  illustrated  by  C.  P.  Zaner  ;  Bu-ine  s  Pen- 
manship by  H.  W.  Kiickinger  and  E.  C.  Mills  ;  Engraver's 
Script  by  Charlton  V.  Howe  ;  Flourishing  by  W.  E.Den- 
nis ;  Ornamental  Penmanship  by  the  leaders  in  this  line. 
The  author  is  represented  in  nearly  all  branches  of 
penmanship. 

Artistic  Alphabets  is  a  book  of  marvellous  pennian^hi|j, 
a  book  that  will  not  be  put  aside  after  an  exaniiimtiun, 
bat  which  merits  tbe  study  and  attention  of  all  wli..  are 
the  least  interested  in  writing  Every  page  repre-crits 
the  greatest  possible  value  to  the  purchaser.  It  is  a  book 
of  32  pages,  i)xU  inches,  plate  paper,  printed  in  brown  ink, 
nicely  bound,  and  the  price  is  $1  («».  You  will  make  no 
mistake  by  taking  a  penmanship  cour.-<e  under  the  in- 
struction of  this  book.  The  copies  are  the  most  helpful 
ami  iM-pirliiiJ  that  ..■..uIil  \.o  j.n  Miir,  ,t. 


Over  50  Hours^ 

Solid  Talk  is  Given  by 


point   in   the  subject   is 

smoothed  away      If  you  i  .  _ 

ness  style  of  handwriting,  or  know  how  to  teach  it 

successfully  after  taking  the  Madarasz  Method,  you 

are  in  the  wrong  business      Pve  had  no  failures.     It 

would  take  pages  to  mention  names  of  the  : 


!  about  i 


MADARASZ.  V281  Third  W 


First  Class  Schools 


FIRST  CLASS  TEACHERS 

^VILL  FIND  IT  TO 
THEIR  INTEREST 
T  O  CORRESPOND 
WITH    THE    .... 

CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS 
AGENCY, 

BOWLING    GREEN.     -    -    -    KY. 


te:ache:rs 

Of  Commercial  Branches 

WANTED 


FREE  REGISTRATION  UNTIL  JUNE  I5TH. 

Positions  in  High  Schools  and  Colleges.  Penmanship,  Commercial 
Branches,  also  teachers  of  Stenography.  Salaries  $600  to  $1600.  Reg- 
ister early.     Send  Cor  circulars,      .\dvance  fee  not  required. 

XHVRSirON     XEACHERS'     AGENCY 
Anna    M.  Thurslon,   Mgr.,  378  Wabash    Ave.,   Chicago 


ESTERBROOK'S  NEW  PENS  Z.  18? 


jfg?S^  MODIFIED    SLANT   OR 
^MQD,^itD.s....,w  "MEDIAL"    WRITERS. 


702    Slightly  Elastic 

AMONG  PENMEN  there  is  a  demand  for  a  pen  that  is  adopted  to  the  Modified 
Slant  or  "Medial"  Writing,  to  combine  increased  speed  with  the  legibility  of 
the  Vertical.  To  meet  this  we  present  our  Modified  Slant  Pens.  These  Pens 
are  made  from  the  higliest  grade  steel  and  are  finished  with  the  same  care  that 
has  made  Esterbrook  Pens  the  Standard  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

THE    ESTERBROOK     STEEL     PEN     MANUFACTURING     COMPANY, 
26  John  Street,  New  York,  Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


9Kq>  i^wJiijifVhG^  &dMi^(i^Qr  ^ 


A    NE^w    bookke:eping    system 

MOORE    AND    MINER'S 

Accounting  and  Business  Practice 

Unequaled  in  its  completeness,  elasticity,  thoroughness, 
adaptability,  and  mechanical  execution.   -^^   A  course 
which  brings  bookkeeping  to  the  same  systematic  plane 
as  other  school  studies.    -^^    An   attractive  eight-page 
circular  will  be  sent  on  request    ... 

GINN    <a    COMPANY,    Publishers 

Boston    New  York     Chicago    London     San  Francisco     Atlanta     Dallas     Columbus 

"Can  1  Learn  Shorthand?"  is  the  title  of 
a  sixteen  pa^e  pamphlet,  written  by  C.  E. 
Howard,  manager  of  the  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  Business  College,  and  published  by 
the  Gregg  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  and  is 
one  of  the  strongest  things  we  have  yet 
seen  written  in  the  interests  of  Gregg  Short- 
hand.   The  same  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

"  Letter  Writing,"  is  the  title  of  a  twenty 
page,  blue -backed  circular  advertising  a 
text  book  by  that  name,  issued  bv  the  Prac- 
tical Text  Book  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  Like  all 
the  literature  issued  by  this  company,  it  is 
convincing  and  modern. 

"Who  We  Are,"  is  a  neat  little  folder 
acquainting  the  public  with  the  proprietor 
and  teachers  of  the  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Busi- 
ness College. 

G.  E.  Weaver,  the  chalk  talk  lecturer  of 
Mt.  Morris,  III.,  issues  some  very  attractive 
advertising  from  time  to  time,  the  latest 
being  a  red  card  printed  in  gold  with  a  half- 
tone portrait  of  himself  printed  in  brown, 
mounted  thereon. 

Charles  Commercial  School,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  issues  an  attractive  booklet  of  sixteen 
pages  in  the  interests  of  that  institution. 
The  same  is  covered  with  a  bright  orange, 
printed  in  purple,  while  the  inside  is  print- 
ed in  brown.  The  text  and  typography  are 
modern,  indicating  a  progressive  school. 

A  very  attractively  and  neatly  illustrated 
circular  advertising  "Modern  Show  Card 
Lettering,  Designs,  etc."  has  been  received 
from  the  Thompson  School  of  Lettering, 
Pontiac,  Mich.  Mr.  Thompson  is  a  hustling, 
practical  workman,  and  is  making  a  suc- 
cess of  this  modern   phase  of  advertising. 

The  Wisconsin  Business  College,  Shey- 
boygan,  Manitowoc  and  Racine,  issues  a 
neat  purple  backed  catalogue. 


The  Charleroi  Mirror.  Charleroi,  Pa.,  has 
issued  an  unusually  fineindustrial  edition. 

entitled"  Charleroi  Cham  her  of  Commerce," 
newspaper  size,  beautifully  illustrated  and 
splendidly'  printed  upon  good  book  paper. 
In  it  we  find  an  entire  page  devoted  to  the 
Tubbs  Business  College,  E.  C.  Tubbs,  prin- 
cipal. 

The  Georgia-Alabama  Business  College 
Journal,  Macon,  Ga.,  issues  quite  an  attrac- 
tive sixteen  page  paper  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  that  institution  It  contains  a 
number  of  interesting  half-tone  pictures  of 
students,  building,  city,  etc.,  together  with 
some  handsome  penmanship  by  R.  H.  Bond 
the  penman. 

The  "Fourth  Annual"  of  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  of  the  West  Virginia  Confer- 
ence Seminary,  Buckhannon,  W.  Va..  is  a 
profusely  illustrated  affair,  and  indicates  a 
most  varied  prograrji  for  their  commence- 
ment beginning  May  24th,  and  ending  June 
■tth.  On  the  front  page  is  given  a  portrait 
of  Stephen  Benton  Elkins.  with  a  very  read- 
able, short  biography  of  his  eventful  career, 
and  on  the  last  page  is  given  the  Beecher- 
like  likeness  of  Levi  Gilbert,  D.  D.  Mr.  Geo. 
W.  Broyles  is  principal  of  the  commercial 
department. 

Some  modern,  finely  printed  circulars  rel- 
ative to  "  Moore  &  Miner's  Accounting  and 
Business  Practice,"  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  publish- 
ers, are  at  hand.  The  circulars  are  printed 
on  linen,  deckle  edge  paper,  with  double 
lines  printed  in  orange,  the  effect  being 
quite  soft  and  artistic.  A  review  of  this 
publication  was  printed  in  this  journal  some 
time  ago- 

College  advertising  literature  has  been 
received  from  Aurora,  111.,  College,  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  School  of  Commerce,  J.  W.  Warr.  Mo- 
line,  III..  Ft.  Smith.  Ark.,  Commercial  Col- 
lege, Bethanv  Business  College,  Lindsborg- 
Kans.,  South  Bend.  Ind.,  Commercial  Col- 
lege, Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Business  College. 
Brown's  Business  College,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Colorado  Commercial  College.  Den  ver,  is 
the  title  of  a  purple-backed,  gold  embossed 
catalogue,  profusely  illustrated,  advertising 
that  institution. 

Students  are  met  at  the  depot  with  mo- 
biles, and  it  would  appear  as  though  the 
college  were    in    the    mobile    business    as 


they  liave  three  automobiles  illustrated, 
two  of  which  are  large  coaches  intended  to 
carry  a  dozen  or  more. 

The  Detroit  Business  University  recently 
favored  us  with  a  Uttle  four  page  folde'r 
including  the  program  of  their  Friday  May- 
Day  exercises,  which  was  quite  enjoyable. 
The  folder  is  a  very  artistic  one  with  an 
elaborate  script  monogram  of  D.  B.  U.  on 
tlie  first  page  with  the  well  known -verse, 
■'Count  that  day  lost"  in  beautiful  script 
on  the  last  page. 

Some  time  ago  Gregg,  the  progessive  and 
aggressive  of  Gregg  shorthand  fame,  sur- 
prised the  shorthand  fraternity  by  issuing 
a  strip  of  paper  a  yard  in  length  exhibiting 
enough  schools  to  fill  it,  requiring  several 
hundred  to  do  so.  He  now  conies  forward 
with  a  St  rip  of  paper  five  and  one-half  inches 
wide  and  over  two  yards  in  length,  chock- 
full  of  schools  which  have  adopted  Gregg 
shortliand.  It  is  the  longest,  strongest 
thing  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen,  and  is 
nothing  if  not  unique  and  convincing. 

Dallas  Business  L^niversity,  Dallas,  Texas, 
J.  F.  Smith,  president  and  founder,  favored 
us  with  an  album-like  catalogue  of  about 
seventy-five  pages,  which  is  without  doubt 
one  of  the  richest  things  w^e  have  ever  seen 
in  the  way  of  catalogue  making.  How  Mr. 
Smith  can  issue  a  catalogue  of  such  costli- 
ness we  are  at  a  loss  to  know.  It  indicates  a 
good  school,  and  a  well  patronized  one.  It 
is  printed  in  a  number  of  colors,  with  in- 
itials that  are  second  to  none  other  that  we 
have  ever  seen  in  genuine  artistic  elegance. 
The  text  and  illustrations  are  very  effective 
in  form,  style,  and  color,  and  are  presented 
in  a  way  to  appeal  to  prospective  students 
as  well  as  to  any  one  capable  of  appreciat- 
ing beauty  and  up-to-dateness.  If  Mr. 
Smith  can  find  a  patronage  capable  of  ap- 

greciating  this  fine  art  product,  we  fear  the 
outh  is  ahead  of  the  Xorth  in  print  culture. 
Y»u  ought  to  see  the  catalogue,  no  matter 
wliat  it  costs  you. 


WANTED:    Teacher  for    Business 

Department.   Salary  $75. 

COLORADO  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE, 
Denver,  Colo. 


^^^J 


Mr.  Harry  W.  Wadland,  whose  por- 
trait and  work  appear  herewith,  is  a 
native  of  Ontario,  having  been  born  in 
Woodstock,  June  10,  1880.  In  1898  he 
pursued  a  course  of  illustrating  in  the 
Zanerian,  returning  later  and  com- 
pleting the  work.  He  was  then  em- 
ployed by  the  Bucher  Engraving 
Company  of  this  city.  Two  years 
ago  he  resigned  his  position,  and 
assumed  charge  of  the  art  work  of 
the  Columbus  Press,  which  position 
he  now  holds. 

Some  time  ago  the  newspaper 
artists  of  Columbus  and  other  por- 
tions of  the  country  held  an  exhibi- 
tion at  w-hich  their  work  was  offered 
for  sale.  No  stronger  evidence  of 
the  popularity  of  Mr.  Wadland's 
work  could  perhaps  be  given  than 
the  fact  that  he  sold  more  pictures, 
and  received  a  larger  amount  for  the 
same,  than  any  other  artist  at  that 
exhibition.  This  was  certainly  ciuite 
a  feather  in  his  cap,  and  not  unde- 
served. 

Mr.  Wadland  is  destined  to  become 
one  of  our  leading  newspaper  artists, 
and  it  gives  us  great  pleasure  to 
testify  to  the  same. 

The'  illustration  presented  here- 
with is  work  he  did  some  time  since. 


If  you  are  struggling 
alone  at  home  to  improve 
your  writing  we  ean  help 


Mills's    Correspondence 
School    of    Penmanship 

stands  at  the  head.  Send 
stamp  for  full  informa 
tion  Do  it  now.  Ad- 
E.  C      MILLS.    195 


Diplomas  Made  and  Filled 


Resolutions  Engrossed 

Designs  for  Letterheads,  Business 
Cards,  Envelope  Corners,  etc.  General 
work  for  Half-tones  and  Zinc  Etchings 
done.    Calling  Cards  20  cents  per  dozen. 


H.  E.  WYGAL,  1220  Curtis  Avenue 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


WANTED 


A  competent  and  experienced 
teacher  of  Bookkeeping  and  Arith- 
metic for  a  desirable  position  in  the 
Albany  Business  College.  A 
sufficient  salary  will  be  paid  to 
secure  the  services  of  a  superior 
man.  Send  photograph  with  ap- 
plication if  possible. 

Give  full  particulars  including 
salary  desired,  and  address, 

CARNELL  &  HOIT,  albany.  n.  y 


9K&  l^vUirv&i^  Sclu^^cbter  ^ 


Hand  Flourished  Cards 

Belter  than  ever.      Any  style.      Any  Color. 
20  cents  per  dozen. 

W,  E.   McLaughlin, 

il8  /v.  high  St.      -      '      •      Columbus,  O. 


AN    OPINION 


L.  Madarasz. 

1281  Thii  . 

My  bxperient-e  with  the  "Mailarasz  Method"  ha 


-  York 
beeni^rnm'*-ntlv  satisfactory.  Before  study 


and  the  u>e 
T  Hll  vital  t 
Uing  thi>  1 


petition  of  c 
matter  :ind  i)resentinir 


Bvelimin 

the  work 

have  attained  uniformly  good  results     Kiitbusiasi 

on  the  pait  of  the  pupil^  is  much  gr  ater  and  II: 

school  i 

large  measure  to  your  training 


The  foregoing  his  reference  to  thp  Teat-hei:?' 
Coui-se  in  writing:,  the  -'Madaiasz  Method,"  wiijfh 
I  will  give  in  the  month  of  July.  ly^iH.  at  Heffley 
School,  245  Ryerson  >t.,  Brooklyn,  the  price  of 
which  is  S:^0.  Board  and  lodging  can  be  had  turfroni 
85  per  week  upwards.  It  is  the  best  teaching  I  v;\n 
do,  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied,  your  money  will  be 
refunded.  If  you  are  interested  write  tor  Inllei 
particulnrs  enclosing  2c.  stamp. 


I2S1  Third  Avenue 


-£/?-mat 


Mrs.  D.  M.  Loose 

nounces  the  marriage  of  her  daughter 

HATflE  LORENA 

to 

MR.  ORVILLK  M.   \I.BIG, 

Wednesday,  May  twenty-seventh. 

nineteen  hundred  and  three. 

Monroe,  Micliigaii. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  A.  M.  POOKE 

invite  you  to  be  present  at  the  marriage 

of  tlieir  daugliter 

STELLA  VERNON  GASKILL 

to 

Mr.  John  Barry  Mack, 

at 

First  Congregrational  Clinrcli. 

Wednesday,  June  tentli, 
at  lliree  o'clock  in  tlie  afteriioon. 
Georgetown,  Mass. 
1903. 


"SAMPLES  FOR  THE  ASKING" 

of  our  np  to-date  line  of  WHITE 
nnd  COLORED  CARDS.  Quality  the 
best.     Trices  the  lowest. 

BERKSHIRE   CARD   CO..  """it^^i^™'' 


ISAAC    PITMAN    TEACHERS    WANTED. 


ite  lor  ■•  Keasons  Why." 

ISAAC    PITMAN    &    SONS 

UNION    SQUARE,  -         NEW  YORK. 

.M.Hiiy  home  students,  in 
writinp.  waste  much  val- 
uable time  in  not  knowinp 
rijrht  where  to  correct 
their    faults    by   jeining 


Mills's    Correspondence 
School  of    Penmanship. 

■ill  progress,  because 


make 
show    you 


busii 


ivhere    to 

the    most    improvement. 
SenJ  stamp   for   particu- 
lars. -Address 
E    0   Mills.  195  Grand  «v=.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


SPENCElilAN 

STEEL  PENS 
AND  VISITING  CARDS 

On  receipt  of  25  Cents  we  will  send 
12  Spencerian  Pens  for  expert  writing 
(three  different  patterns)  and  12  Visit- 
ing Cards  written  in  Spencerian  style 
of  penmanship.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Give  your  full  name  as  you 
wish  to  have  it  written. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  Broailway,  New  York. 


% 


(f> 
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READY   JUNE  1st 


A  GEOGRAPHY  OF  COMMERCE, 


5y  John  N.  Tilden,  A.  M.,  Author  of 
"A  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY," 


Hon.  Albert  Clarke,  late  President  of  the 
U.  S.  Industrial   Commission. 


^^T  IS  with  great  pleasure  that  the  Publishers  announce  this  new  book.  For  several  years  Tilden' s  Commci- 
MM  cial  Geography  had  no  competitor  and  was  (and  is  now)  used  in  the  commercial  departments  of  the  best 
*^  schools.  The  enormous  development  of  our  material  resources  demanded  some  changes  and  new  work, 
and,  instead  of  making  a  revision,  it  has  seemed  best  to  make  a  iieic  book  that  should  combine  the  salient 
features  of  the  old  and  incorporate  new  material  which  has  been  furnished  in  abundance.  The  services  of  Mr. 
Clarke  have  been  as  valuable  to  the  educational  public  in  his  work  upon  this  new  book  as  to  the  country  as  a 
member  of  the  Industrial  Commission.  The  Honorable  O.  P.  Austin,  Chiei  of  the  Bureau  of  Statisties,  L  "nitcd 
States  Treasury,  has  acted  in  an  advisory  capacity,  and  the  financial  departments  of  the  Governments  of 
Europe  have  rendered  all  desired  information.  It  will  be  an  epoch-making  book  and  should  be  used  in  every 
commercial  class. 

The  Commercial  Geography  will  continue  to  be  published.     Correspondence  Solicited. 


BENJ.   H.  SANBORN  &  CO., 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


in 


rf> 


■^^- 
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BY    C.   C.    CANAN    BRADFORD,    PA. 


,>^    Pu&UCATiON5. 


^^^^■■■^':^i^ 
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The  Keniington  Typewriter  Co.  recently 
issued  a  lar^e  map  nearly  4x()  feet  in  size, 
entitled  "The  Commercial  Map  of  the 
World."  which  thej'  are  sending  free  to 
schools.  The  map  is  quite  a  costly  one  and 
will  nodoulit  l)e  highly  appreciated  by  their 
man^'  patrons. 

"Clark's  Tangible  Shorthand,"  by  Frank 
Chadwick  Clark,  author  and  publisher, 
Springfield.  Mo.,  is  a  new  claimant  for  pub- 
lic favor  in  the  shorthand  line. 

The  author  sincerely  believes  that  he  has 
merit  on  his  side,  and  that  the  system  is 
bound   to  win  and  become  a   popular  one. 

Circulars  received  contain  some  interest- 
ing information  regarding  the  vocalization 
of  sounds,  the  similarity  of  various  lan- 
guages, and  the  basing  of  shorthand  char- 
acters upon  the  vo\vel  sounds.  Tlie  author 
has  endeavored  to  give  "form  to  speech," 
and  speed  to  written  thought. 

Those  interested  in  shorthand  (and  who 
are  not?)  would  do  well  to  address  the 
author  for  further  information. 

"Gregg  Shorthand  Reading  and  Writing 
Exercises,"  revised  edition,  by  John  Robert 
Gregg,  published  by  the  Gregg  Publisliing 
Co..  Chicago,  111.,  seventy-six  pages,  note 
book  form,  printed  from  ofifhatid  shorthand 
characters  w^hich  w^ere  photo-engraved.  The 
book  contains  a  series  of  dictations  in  the 
form  of  business  correspondence,  legal 
forms  and  selections,  and  its  extensive  use 
on  the  part  of  schools  but  bespeaks  its  pop- 
ularity and  practicability. 

Lessons  in  Shorthand  Penmanship  by 
John  R.  Gregg,  published  by  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  is  a  gray 
backed,  sixteen  page  booklet  devoted  to  this 
new,  nrodern  and  practicable  phase  of  short- 
hand, in  which  the  Gregg  Shorthand  seems 
to  have  been  the  pioneer  as  concerns  the 
name  and  character  of  tliis  class  of  work. 
All  interest  in  the  learning  or  teaching  of 
Gregg  shorthand  as  well  as  teachers  of  any 
other  system  will  do  well  to  secure  a  copy 
of  the  same. 

"The  Place  of  Industries  in  Elementary 
Education,"  I>y  Katharine  Elizabeth  Dopp, 
publishea  \)\  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  Chicago.  111.,  is  the  title  of  a  beauti- 
fully printed,  artistically  bound  book  of 
208  pages.  This  is  a  timely  book  upon  the 
topic  implied  in  the  title,  dealing  as  it  does 


with  the  history  of  our  industries  from  tlie 
remotest  periods  down  to  the  present  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  intensely  appealing  and 
instructive.  In  the  consideration  of  an  in- 
dustrial epoch  a  most  successful  effort  has 
been  made  to  discover  — (1)  some  of  the  most 
important  interactions  that  take  place  be 
tween  man  and  his  natural  and  social  en 
vironment,  (2)  how  these  result  in  different 
forms  of  industry,  and  (3)  how  forms  of  in- 
dustry influence  the  social  organization  of 
the  people  and  the  development  of  the 
sciences  and  arts. 

The  book  clearly  indicates  that  there  is  a 
much  closer  relation  than  is  usually  recog- 
nized between  the  progress  of  tlie  child  and 
social  and  industrial  activities. 

Anyone  at  all  interested  in  educational 
matters  pai  ticularly  as  applied  to  childhood 
and  industrial  education  should  read  this 
book,  as  it  contains  the  latest  and  most 
progressive  thought  upon  this  important 
phase  of  modern  education. 

Psychologically,  Pedagogically,  and  In- 
dustrially, the  work  is  sound  and  interest- 
ing. 

"  Sixty  Lessons  in  Modern  Business  Writ- 
ing," by  E.  E.  Adrtiire.  Chicago,  Ill.,{  price 
$2.00)  is  the  title  of  an  eighty  page  book  com- 
prising text  and  illustrations  upon  the  sub- 
ject mentioned  in  the  title. 

The  book  is  printed  on  the  finest  enamel- 
ed paper  with  beautiful,  large,  clear-cut 
type,  and  bound  in  such  a  way  as  to  open 
perfectly  flat. 

In  the  forepart  of  the  work  we  find  short, 
terse,  helpful  hints  under  the  following 
headings:  To  the  Student ;  WhoCan  Learn 
toWViteWell?  Modern  Business  Writing: 
Good  Writing  in  Demand;  The  Business 
Hand;  Tlie  Teacher's  Hand;  Plan  of  the 
Lesson;  How  to  Practice;  Materials  and 
Movement. 

In  the  production  of  this  publication  the 
author  has  "combined  the  skill  of  the  ex- 
pert, the  knowledge  of  the  specialist  and 
the  experience  of  the  teacher  and  business 
men.  He  has  been  aided  by  men  who  have 
won  world-wide  reputation  by  their  skill  in, 
and  knowledge  of  penmanship." 

On  the  right-hand  pages  plates  present- 
ing copies  for  study  and  practice  are  pre- 
sented, and  on  the  left-hand  pages  are  in- 
structions noted  for  their  terseness  and 
practicability.  The  work  is  on  the  actual 
business,  or,  learn  by  do 
it  prescribes  a  definite  number 
be  practiced  each  lesson. 

If  you  are  interested  in  modern  penman- 
ship matters  you  need   to  secure  this  work. 

"  Modern  Show  Card  Lettering  Designs, 
etc.,  with  2000  bright  clear-cut  Advertising 
Phrasps  for  Display  Signs.  Show  Cards  and 
Posters,"     published     by     the     Thompson 


School  of  Lettering,  Pontiac,  Mich.,  price 
$1.00,  is  the  price  of  an  even  hundred  page 
book  devoted  to  the  subjects  mentioned  in 
the  title. 

The  book  is  practical  from  the  word  go,  no 
effort  having  been  made  to  makeit  an  artis- 
tic affair.  Any  one  interested  in  the  sub- 
jects treated  would  therefore  find  more  than 
his  dollar's  worth.  One  cent  a  page  for 
technical  instruction  is  certainly  very  rea- 
sonable, and  that  is  all  it  costs.  We  take 
pleasure  in  recommending  the  publication 
to  practical  people. 

"Factors  of  Success,"  compiled  bv  Hugh 
Thomas  Whitford,  published  by  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Co.,  is  the  titl*^  of 'a  thirty-six 
page  booklet,  printed  in  Gregg  Shorthand. 

"The  book  consists  of  a  series  of  pithy 
paragraphs  on  the  subject  of  success  in  life, 
compiled  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Whitford  of  Liver- 
pool, England,  from  the  writings  or 
speeches  of  such  fainous  men  as  Washing- 
ton, Gladstone,  Rosebery.  Chamberlain, 
Carnegie  and  Rhodes."  It  is  a  splendid 
book  for  the  shorthand  teacher  and  student. 

"Punctuation  Simplified,"  by  J.  Clifford- 
Kennedy,  published  by  the  Gregg  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  is  the  title  of  a  thirty- 
six  page  linen  backed  book  devoted  to  tins 
much  needed  and  sadly  neglected  part  of 
a  practical  education.  The  book  is  designed 
for  either  class  or  private  use.  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  book  is  just  about  the  right  size 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  being  simple  and 
brief  enough  to  reach  those  who  would  not 
be  willing  to  tackle  a  larger  and  more  ex- 
haustive work,  and  these  are  the  people 
whom  if  reached  constitutelthe  bulk  of  our 
population. 


E.  C.   MILLS, 

Script   Specialist, 

1 95  Grand  Ave.,  Rochesler.  N.  Y. 

If  you  contemplate  publishing 
a  series  of  copy-  books,  copy- 
slips,  or  desire  a  script  cut  made 
for  advertising  purposes,  you 
should  send  copy  lor  estimate. 


A  $3.00  Self-Filling  Fountain  Pen  Given 
Away  Free 
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(Dill  on  Education— from  page  17.) 

ing  recognized  more  and  more  generally 
that  the  combination  of  knowledge  gained 
and  habits  of  accurate  thinking  acquired, 
as  a  result  of  a  faithfully  spent  college 
course,  is  of  the  highest  value  to  the  young 
man  who  intends  to  enter  business  life." 

In  continuing.  Mr.  Dill  showed  tiiat"  the 
corporation  movement  tends  to  elimin- 
ate the  rich  man's  sons  and  relatives  as 
a  controlling  factor  in  great  business 
companies."  He  continued  at  length, 
showing  that  to-day  the  lawyer  is  retained 
not  so  much  to  fight  legal  battles  in  court 
as  to  prevent  litigation;  not  "so  much  to 
save  the  expiring  business  man  and  the 
dying  business  as  to  keep  his  client  and  the 
business  in  sound  legal  health." 

The  speaker  disclaimed  any  intention  of 
"  instructing  instructors."  and  said  that  he 
would  leave  it  to  the  faculties  to  decide 
what  specific  courses  or  subjects  would  best 
fit  young  men  for  business  life.  He  said, 
however,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Universities 
to  have  practical  men  in  their  faculties, 
men  acquainted  with  the  necessities  of  the 
careers  for  which  they  intend  to  fit  the 
undergraduate.  He  held  that  a  university 
could  teach  a  man  that  mental  loafing  is 
fatal  to  business  success,  and  that  it  should 
teach  the  lesson  sharply.  He  declared  that 
the  world  is  not  looking  for  men  like  a 
dollar  watch  that  stops  running  as  soon  as 
somebody  stops  winding  it. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Dill  said: 

"Theieal  problem  is  the  influence  of  the 
instructor  upon  the  busines  success  of  the 
pupil  in  after  life.  Not  whether  the  student 
has  absorbed  much  Greek,  Latin  and  Math- 
ematics, but  what  impress  the  instructor 
has  made   upon  the  character,  mental  and 


moral,  of  the  pupil.  The  need  is  not  more 
education  in  extent,  but  more  educators  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  character-mak- 
ers rather  than  lecturers  of  theory.  The 
demand  of  the  present  generation  is  not  so 
much  polished  scientists  or  literateurs,  as 
more  young  men  of  rugged  individuality, 
mental  and  moral  strength  ;  not  more  polish 
on  tlie  blade,  but  more  temper  in  the  steel 
is  the  demand  of  the  business  world." 


Ccttcrina  and  Dcsianina 

number  Cwenty-tbree 

BY  E.   L.   BROWN,   ROCKL.\XD,   M.^INE. 


JouRN.^I.  HE.\DING— Page  9.  First  strike 
the  curved  lines  to  regulate  height  of  letters, 
then  pencil  in  the  words  "  Business  Educa- 
tor" very  roughly,  and  when  you  have  the 
line  properly  spaced,  finish  each  letter  in 
detail.  Apply  the  ink  with  a  Xo.  1  Soen- 
necken  pen,  and  rule  up  the  edges  with  a 
square  and  ruling  pen.  The  corners  and 
edges  of  the  strokes  should  be  clean  and 
sharp.  Finish  the  letters  with  a  Gillott  No. 
170  pen.  The  most  effective  and  dashy  flour- 
ishing is  executed  with  a  bold  whole  arm 
movement  but  it  is  sometimes  drawn  out 
with  quite  satisfactory  results.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  light  and  shaded  strokes 
should  be  studied  with  care.  The  ability  to 
execute  Old  English  and  German  Text 
letters  with  speed  and  accuracy,  combined 
with  a  knowledge  of  off-hand  flourishing  as 
applied  to  decoration  of  the  same,  is  a 
paying  accomplishment,  and  one  young 
penmen  cannot  afford  to  ignore. 


B  Correction 

Mr.  F.  Marion  Brown,  of  the  Montana 
Wesleyan  University,  in  a  recent  letter 
notes  that  Mr.  Wyman,  in  his  recent  report 
of  Montana  Commercial  Schools,  overlooked 
the  Capital  City  Business  College,  of 
Helena,  and  the  Commercial  Department  of 
the  Wesleyan  University, both  of  which  are 
flourishing  schools;  the  former  having  an 
enrollment  of  nearly  100  students,  and  being 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  'Marguerite 
Moore,  formerly  of'Wolfville,  X.  S.,  and  the 
latter  having  a  faculty  of  a  half-dozen 
teachers,  including  those  who  instruct  in 
regular  university  subjects.  We  are  glad 
to  grant  Mr.  Wyinan's  request  that  we  make 
this  correction. 


(The  Handwriting  Expert— continued 
from  page  1(1.) 

to  itself  the  charlatan  and  the  hum- 
bug. No  profession  or  calling — even 
the  bar  and  the  pulpit — is  free  from 
them.  As  the  skilled  and  unskilled, 
honest  and  dishonest  experts  are  so 
few  in  number — a  guild  made  up  of 
those  who  were  both  honest  and 
skilled  would  have  such  a  small 
membership  that  I  fear  there 
wouldn't  be  enough  members  to  fill 
the  offices.  Such  a  close  organiza- 
tion woiild  remind  one  of  the  nine 
tailors  of  Tooley  street. 

The  real  remedy  for  expert  testi- 
mony differences  can  be  found,  and 
1  am'  convinced  that  the  Bar  Associ- 
ation of  the  State  of  New  York  can 
render  a  great  service  to  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  by  undertaking 
the  task. 
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Work  More;  Talk  Less 
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Is  the  advice  often  given  in  a  business  office.  "  Read  much  ;  think  little,"  is  the  implied  instruction  in  some  of  the 
well-known  text  books  on  Bookkeeeping  published  in  recent  years.  In  an  attempt  to  eliminate  thf  teacher  as  a  factor  in  the 
problem  of  instruction,  students  have  been  "talked  to  dtath"  on  the  printed  page;  volleys  of  business  papers  have  been 
discharged  at  them  in  the  beginning,  with  the  idea  of  stimulating  interest  while  fundamental  principles  were  being  absorbed. 
The  result,  almost  invariably,  has  been  confusion.  In  probably  75  %'  of  the  schools  where  such  text-books  are  used  the 
teachers  are  compelled  to  take  from  such  a  book  as  our  Complete  Practical  Bookkeeping  drill  exercises  in  journalizing,  post- 
ing, closing  accounts,  etc.,  or  else  to  extemporize  such  work. 

Our  work  on  Bookkeeping  is  published  in  three  sizes  :  PROGRESSIVE,  12  sets  of  Double  Entry  and  3  sets  of  Single 
Entry,  96  pp.,  3x11,  retail  price,  fl.OO.  MERCANTILE,  17  sets  of  Double  Entry  and  3  sets  of  Single  Entry,  168  pp.,  8x11, 
retail  price,  f  1.60.  COMPLETE,  21  sets  Double  Entry,  including  Banking,  and  three  sets  of  Single  Entry,  308  pp.,  8x11,  retail 
price,  $2.25. 

Our  Twentieth  Century  Business  Practice  consists  of  five  pads  of  work,  each  illustrating  a  different  business,  involving 
the  use  of  different  books  of  account.  Each  is  dependent  of  the  other,  and  any  of  these  pads  can  be  used  with  any  text-book 
published,  or,  by  those  who  have  had  instruction  in  journalizing,  posting,  etc.,  these  pads  can  be  used  without  any  text-book. 
The  full  set  of  five  pads,  with  all  necessary  stationery  and  blanks,  costs  the  student  |2.85.  Of  course  we  offer  liberal  discounts 
to  schools. 

We  stand  firmly  on  the  declaration  that  theory  ought  to  precede  practice  in  the  teaching  of  Bookkeeping— that  a  per- 
son should  know  how  to  do  a  thing  before  trying  to  do  it — and  we  therefore  have  our  Practice  Pads  so  arranged  that  they 
follow  certain  sets  of  our  text-book  in  a  way  to  illustrate  the  principles  taught  in  those  sets. 

To  teachers  who,  in  writing  to  us,  name  the  school  in  which  they  are  engaged,  we  will  send  any  of  the  foregoing  publi- 
cations at  one-fourth  the  retail  price,  carriage  prepaid,  and  if  the  books  are  adopted  latir,  we  will  refund  even  this  small 
amount.  We  are  widely  known  as  the  publishers  of  the  most  attractive  books  i.btatnable  on  English,  Correspondence,  and 
Spelling,  and  our  full  line  of  books  is  in  popular  use  in  all  parts  of  the  country.     Write  to  us  about  your  needs  for  next  year. 

The  Practical  Text  Book  Company, 

479  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


dKe  ISu^Jln?6^  £(»lu»&(»i»toT^  ^ 


The  above  half-tone  represents  a  class  of  typical  Zanerian  College  students,  Summer  Session,  1902  ;  earnest,  intelligent,  ambitious 
skillful,  worthy  pupils,  who  possess  the  elements  of  success,  and  who  have  therefore  been  attracted  by  a  success-inspiring  institution. 


Seventeen     States    are    Repr-esentecl 


including  Maine,  Washington,  Wisconsin  and  Texas.     Usually  one  or  more  foreign  countries  also  has  a  representative 


In  this  gr 
here. 

Zanerian  students  as  a  rule,  earn  their  own  money  with  which  to  attend.  And  surely  this  they  would  not  spend  attending  school  so 
many  miles  away  from  home  were  they  not  tremendously  in  earnest.  Being  spurred  by  the  fire  of  achievement,  they  do  things,  accom- 
plish something,  and  are  successful  to  such  an  extent  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  educational  and  artistic  world  generally. 

Who  are  the  leading  teachers  and  supervisors  of  penmanship  in  the  public  schools?  Who  are  recognized  as  the  most  successful 
teachers  in  commercial  colleges?    He  who  investigates  will  answer— Zanerian  students. 

Thoroux^hly     Pr-epai-ecl 

Being  most  thoroughly  prepared  and  getting  the  best  places,  it  follows  that  they  receive  the  V)est  salaries.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
tiling  for  students  to  go  direct  from  the  college  to  accept  a  position  at  $75  per  month  to  begin  with;  and  during  the  past  three  years  the 
demand  for  good  talent  has  been  much  greater  than  we  have  been  able  to  supply. 

To  nil  wlio  have  a  liking  for  any  of  our  lines  of  work,  we  can  conscientiously  and  unhesitatingly  say,  follow  j'our  bent ;  3'ou  will 
make  no  mistake;  there  is  plenty  of  demand  for  the  services  of  the  qualified. 

The  Zanerian  College  is  a  success,  because  its  students  are  successful.  It  is  a  success,  because  the  instructors  are  the  world's  great- 
est teachers  of  penmanship  and  engrossing.    Is  is  a  success,  because  it  is  conducted  on  the  strictest  principles  of  honor  and  integrity. 

Write  for  beautifully  illustrated  catalogue. 

Aaaross^  ZANERIAN  COLrLrEGE,  Coltxmbus,  Ohio 

Important   Amioiiticennetit ! 


Beginning  wi*h  September,  1903,  the  de- 
partment of  drawing  will  be  discontinued 
in  the  Zanerian.  This  is  due  to  increased 
attendance  interest,  and  demand  in  and 
for  penmanship  and  engrossing,  withowt  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  drawing 
lines.  The  latter  is  due  to  the  fact  that  all 
cities  contain  schools  of  art,  many  of  which 
are  heavily  endowed,  superbly  equipped, 
and  ably  manned.  Students  therefore  find 
such  instruction  at  home  without  paying 
expensive  railroad  fare,  board  and  room. 
With  penmanship,  however,  this  is  not  the 
case.  There  is  but  one  school  in  this  line— 
the  Zanerian.  It  has  practically  no  compe- 
tition. To  strengthen  it;  to  enlarge  it;  to 
make  it  even  better  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past;  to  make  it  the  Mecca  of  methods  in 
teaching,  and  skill  in  execution  for  which 
it  is  already  famed,  is  the  object  sought  by 
discontinuing  the  drawing. 


Drawing  is  something  that  can  be  pur- 
sued by  itself,  and  so  can  penmanship. 
Few  have  been  able  to  carry  both  success- 
fully at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Persons  desirous  of  preparing  as  super- 
visors in  penmanship  and  drawing  can  at- 
tend the  Zanerian  for  the  former,  and  their 
home  art  school  for  the  latter,  or  such 
other  that  they  may  choose. 

Persons  desirous  of  preparing  as  artists 
and  designers  can  attend  the  Zanerian  and 
learn  to  letter,  and  secure  positions  in  en- 
graving establishments  at  small  salaries  to 
begin  with,  where  they  can  work  up  in  the 
art  world,  as  many  Zanerians  have  done 
who  have  taken  only  the  engrossing  course, 
which  consists  largely  of  lettering. 

The  course,  therefore,  wiil  consist  of  all 
styles  of  penmanship,  all  kinds  of  pen  let- 
tering, engrossing,  flourishing,  blackboard 
work,  and  methods  in  teaching. 


The  purpose  is  to  prepare  persons  as  pen- 
men, as  engrossers,  as  teachers,  as  super- 
visors, in  a  manner  and  with  a  thorough- 
ness no  where  else  possible. 

Persons  interested  in  art  will  do  well  to 
secure  our  publications  entitled,  Portrait- 
ture,  Sketching  from  Nature,  Pen  Studies, 
New  Zanerian  Alphabets  and  Character,  as 
they  are  all  prepared  expressly  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  home  student.  For  such  pur- 
poses, in  their  respective  lines,  there  are  no 
other  publications  that  can  be  compared  to 
them.  They  contain  practical  examples, 
complete  instructions,  and  genuine  inspira- 
tion. 

If  you  want  the  best,  the  latest,  the  most 
practical,  artistic,  or  modern  along  penman- 
ship and  engrossing  lines,  including  the 
most  progressive  methods  of  teaching  the 
same,  attend  the  Zanerian. 

Zaner  &  Bloser,  Proprietors. 


9f\»Q  i^MJ^lvhe^  &dA^fSfit\X»Qr  ^ 


Good  Script  Cuts. 

attract  attention    even    in    the    cheapest    news- 
paper.   If  you  want  something  fine— something 
out  of  the  beaten  path— write  to 
CIRCULARS  FREE,  C.  P.  ZAMER.,  Columbus,  O. 


Penmanship  Supplies 

FINEST   OBTAINABLE 

PENS  AND  HOLDERS 


All  goods  listed  below  go;  by  mail  post- 
paid. 

Zanerian  Fine  Writer  Pen— The  best  and 
finest  fine  writing  pen  made — best  for 
engrossing,  card  writing  and  all  fine 
script  work.  Gross  |1.00,  %  Gross  26c, 
1  Doz 12c. 

Zanerian  Ideal  Pen-  One  of  the  best  pens 
made  for  general  penwork — business 
or  ornamental.  One  of  the  best  peni 
for  beginners  in  penmanship.  Gross 
75c,  }4  Gross  25c,  1  Doz.. 10c. 

Zanerian  Bnslness  Pen— A  smooth,  dura- 
ble, common  sense  business  pen.  For 
unshaded  business  writing  it  has 
never  been  excelled,  if  equaled.  Gross 
75c,  >4  Gross  S5c,  1  Doz 10c. 

Glllott's  Principality  Mo.  I  Pen— A  fine 
writing  pen.  Gross  $1  00,  %  Gross,  25c, 
1  Doz 12c. 

Glllott's  Donble  Elastic  E.  F.  Ifo.  604  Pen— 
.\  medium  fine  writing  pen.  Gross  76c, 
1^  Gross  ascl  Doz - 10c. 

GiUott's  Magnnm  QnUl  E.  F.  No.  601  Pen— 
A  business  pen.    Gross  $1.00,  ^  Gross 
25c,  1  Doz 12c. 

Glllott's  Bo.  303  E.  F.  Pen-Used  largely 
for  drawing  purposes.  Gross  |1.00, 
>4  Gross  25c.  1  Doz- 12c. 

Glllott's  Lithographic  Pen  No.  290-One 
of  the  finest  pointed  drawing  pens 
made.    6  pens  25c,  3  pens 16c. 

Gillttt'8  Crow  Qnlll  Pen  Ho.  659 -Very 
fine  points.    6  pens  25c,  3  pens 15c. 

Soennecken  Lettering  Pen— For  making 
German  Text,  Old  English,  and  all 
broad  pen  letters.  Set  of  12— numbers 
1,  1'.2,  2,  2,1.2,  3,  3'3.  4,  5  and  6  single 
piiinted  and  10,  20,  and  30  double 
pointed --  - 26c. 

Donble  Holder   for   Soennecken    Pens— 

Holds  2  pens  at  one  time  10c. 

Zanerian  Oh  Iqne  Penholder  —  Hand- 
made, rosewood,  Vi  inches  long,  a 
beautifuland  perfect  holder.  1  holder  50c. 
Fine  Art  Obicine  Holder -Inlaid  and 
fanc.v,  hand-made,  rosewood,  and  by 
far  the  most  beautiful  holder  made. 
1  holder  .sent  in  a  small  wooden  box-  $1.00 
Excelsior  Obliqne  Holder— The  best  low 
priced  oblique  holder  made.  Many 
hundreds  of  gross  have  been  sold. 

1  Holder 10c 

1  Dozen - 50c. 

M  Gross $1.10 

ij  Gross 2  15 

1  Gross 4  25 

Straight  Penholder-  Cork  tipped  and 
best  for  business  writing,  flourishing, 
etc.  1  holder  lOc,  6  holders  40c.  13 
holders _. 65c. 

We  handle  the  best  and  can  save  you 
money. 

Cash  must  accompany  all  orders.  Prices 
are  too  low  to  keep  accounts.  Remit  by 
money  order,  or  stamps  for  small  amounts 

.\ddress,  Zaner  &  Bloskr, 
Columbas,  O. 


j)ont  job  and  soil  your  [ingers  frying 

to  pull  that  old  rusty  pen.  guy  the 

PERFECT   PEN-PULLER 


iHEPERFECl 
PEN   PULLER 


C    P.  ZANER 


A  NEW  BOOK 

Modern  Show  Card  Lettering, 
Designs,  Etc., 

with  2,000  Advertising  Phrases 
for  Display  Signs,  Show  Cards 
f>nd  Posters. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  line  of 
work  write  for  new  circulars.  They're 
free.        Address, 

IV.     A.     THOMPSON, 

PONTIAC,  MICH. 


GILLOTT'S  PENS, 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  OF  PEKS, 

HAVE  GAINED  THE 

GRAND    PRIZE, 

Paris  Exposition,  1900. 


Tllli  is  the  Hiahest  Prize  c 


■  Awarded  to  P«I» 


Of  Diplomas,  Designing 
and  Engrossing    ^    ^ 


Send  for  it.  He  Ijai-e  tlie  fin- 
est assortment  of  diplomas 
for  business  and  shorthand 
schools  ei'er  pnblislied  —  all 
new.  Catalogues  Illustrated, 
Resolutions  Engrossed,  etc. 
Correspondence  Solicited.  .  .  . 

Ho^vard  (Si  Bt-ownt 

Rooklancl,  Maine. 


Jhe 
Practical 


Cjood 
Values 

Aittle 
Money 


The  Practical  Age,  which 
is  very  surely  taking  its  place 
with  the  standard  magazines 
of  the  country,  offers  the  fol- 
lowing great  values  for 
the  foUowinj  small  sum  of 
money : 


Frank  Leslie's  Popular 
Monthly.  Frank  Leslie's  Art 
Calendar  for  1903,  and  the 
Practical  Age.  one  year,  for 
$1.30. 


The    Practical    Age    is 
magazine    for     people    w 
think  and  act.    The  editor: 
discretion    exercised    in    t 
selection   of  manuscripts  s 
pearing    in    the    Practicai 
Age,  is  experienced  and  fair 
making  for  the  best  interests 
both  of  magazine  and  read 
ers.     Besides  the  several  de- 
partments already  appearing 
in  the  magazine,  new,  inter- 
esting,   and    invaluable    de- 
partments   will     be     added 
from  time  to  time. 


KEGULAK  SUBSCRIPTION 
I  50  Cents  A   Year  | 


SAMPLE    COPY     FKEK=^== 

ADDRESS 

PRACTICAL  AGE 

IMIOX.INE:.    IX.1L. 


Special  Care  And  Atte.nt',on  Given  to  Reproduction  of 
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We  do  Three 
Things  Well 


1.  We  provide  the  best  subject  matter  ob- 
tainable in  our  commercial  text  books. 

2.  We  supply  a  high  quality  of  paper  and 
the  best  quality  of  printing  and  binding  in 
all  bound  books,  blanks  and  stationery. 

3.  We  offer  our  books  at  reasonable  prices 
with  one  price  and  one  method  of  con- 
ducting business  for  all. 


If  this  Advertisement  does  not  attract  your  attention 

it  is  because  it  is  not  well  written  and  not  because  the  books  we  advertise  are  not  worthy  of  attention. 

THERE  ARE  VERY  FEW  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS,  who  have  not  heard  of  the 
Sadler-Rowe  Company's  commercial  publications,  but  there  are  doubtless  many  who  do  not  have  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  their  contents,  with  the  educational  spirit  that  runs  through  all  of 
them,  with  the  fine  methods  of  instruction  which  are  incorporated  as  a  part  of  the  subject 
matter,  with  the  practical  nature  of  the  transactions  and  problems,  supplementary  drills,  etc., 
which  are  presented  for  the  student's  consideration,  with  the  carefully  graded  course  of  study 
in  each  subject  as  it  is  outlined  in  the  various  texts,  and  with  the  ease  with  which  teachers 
can  keep  in  touch  with  the  work,  can  check  student's  results  and  can  secure  uniformly  high- 
grade  results. 

These  are  all  important  considerations  in  the  make  up  of  text  books  in  any  of  the  branches  in- 
cluded in  the  usual  commercial  and  shorthand  courses  of  study. 


THE  people  of  the  country  with  boys  and  girls  to  educate  for 
life  are  becoming:  better  informed  as  to  the  requiremenls 
of  a  training  for  successful  business  employment.  They  will 
not  be  satistied  with  old  text  books,  old  methods,  and  out-of- 
date  teachers  j*     j*     ..*..*     ^     jit     .*     jt     ^     j^t     jt 


Following:  are  the  titles  of  a  few  of  our  principle  books ; 


Commercial  and   Industrial  Bookkeeping. 
Business  Bookkeeping  and  Practice. 
Sadler's  Commercial  Arithmetic    and   Essen- 
tials of  Arithmetic. 
Lister's  Budget  of  Writing  Lessons. 
Earnest's  English-Correspondence. 


Billings'  Synthetic  Shorthand. 

(Graham-Pitmanic.) 
Richardson's  Commercial  Law. 
Macfarlane's  Commercial  Geography. 
New  Method  Speller. 
Banks'  Easy  Method  of  Touch  Typewriting. 


This  advertisement  is  intended  to  bring  inquiries  only  from  teachers,  school  officers  or  dealers. 
Inquiries  coming  from  others  will  not  receive  attention. 

State  your  wants  explicitly  so  as  to  avoid  useless  correspondence  and  waste  of  time. 

Satdler-^Rov^e  Compstny^ 

Ba.ltimore«  Ma.ryla.nci. 
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